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^,     o      . ,     ,,      Arrano;ements  have  been 
The  President  s  ° 


Journeys 


nearly  completed  for  the 
journeys  which  the 
President  will  make  in  the  fall.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  he  will  go  to  Maine 
and  visit  other  parts  of  New  England. 
In  September  a  long  trip  westward  will 
be  made,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  other  States. 
In  October  there  will  be  a  journey  to  the 
southwest,  as  far  as  San  Antonio.  Tho 
President  attended  the  Harvard  com- 
mencement last  week,  receiving  from  his 
university  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which 
was  also  conferred  at  the  same  time  upon 
Secretary  Hay,  whom  President  Eliot 
briefly  characterized  as  ''  by  force  of  just 
and  liberal  thinking  the  most  successful 
diplomatist  now  living."  He  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  "  a  true  type  of  the 
sturdy  gentleman  and  the  high-minded 
public  servant  of  a  democracy."  At  the 
dinner  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  an  address, 
of  which  we  speak  elsewhere.  Much  of 
it  was  most  hearty  praise  of  Secretary 
Root,  Governor  Taft  and  General  Wood. 
In  the  evening,  at  a  banquet  given  by 
men  who  had  served  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  he  defended  the  army  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  course  of  his  remarks  say- 
ing : 

"  You  know  that  any  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  war  will  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment,  and  that  any  man  wearing  our  uni- 
form who  discredits  it  by  torture  shall  not  be 
saved  from  punishment  by  any  record  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  past.  But  let  the  other  side  of 
the  metal  be  kept  in  view  also.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  of  all  forms  of  cruelty,  the 
worst  is  the  weakness  which  hesitates  to  use 
a  just  and  proper  severity  when  a  just  and 
proper  severity  is  needed." 


w  here  he  saw  the  boat  races  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  the  dispatch  boat  "  Dol- 
phin," watching  them  not  from  a  deck 
chair,  but  from  a  swaying  foothold  far 
up  on  the  mainmast  shrouds,  to  which 
he  climbed  like  a  nimble  sailor. 


Democratic  Policies 
and  Divisions 


T  h  e  Democratic 
members  of  the 
House  held  a  meet- 
ing last  week  for  the  consideration  of 
political  issues,  and  to  agree  upon  a  pol- 
icy for  the  coming  Congressional  cam- 
paign. The  resolutions — which  were 
unanimously  adopted — relate  only  to 
reciprocity  with  Cuba  and  legislation 
concerning  Trusts  and  the  tariff ;  and  the 
first  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  condemn  the  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  for  their  failure  to  pass  a  measure 
providing  reciprocity  with  Cuba.  The  bill 
which  passed  the'  House  of  Representatives 
was  heartily  supporte?d  by  the  Democratic 
minority  after  the  protection  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  had  been  removed  by  the  solid  Demo- 
cratic vote,  aided  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
Republican  merhbers;  '  As  it  passed  the  House, 
the  bill  carried  relief  to  Cuba,  reduced  the  price 
of  sugar  to  American  consumers  and  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  notorious  and  obnoxious 
Sugar  Trust.  The  refusal  of  the  Republican 
Senators  to  consider  this  measure,  unless  the 
protectioil  to  the  Sugar  Trust  should  be  re- 
stored, gives  evidence  that  the  President  and 
Republican  party  in  Congress  are  willing  to 
refuse  relief  to  Cuba  and  totally  ignore  Ameri- 
can consumers  rather  than  abandon  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Trusts.  The  failure  of  all  reci- 
procity legislation  with  Cuba  rests  upon  the 
Republican  administration,  -.vhich  is  willing  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar  of  our  pro- 
ducers, but  unwilling  to  destroy  the  sugar 
monopoly." 


That   night   he   went   to   New   London,     The  second  asserts  that  the  Republican 
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majority  in  Congress  is  "  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  Trusts  and  monopolies 
which  have  the  great  industries  of  our 
country  in  their  grasp,"  citing  as  proof 
of    this  the  abandonment  of    the  Anti- 
Trust  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  majority  at  the  present   session   to 
bring  in  any  measure  against  Trusts  or 
to  report  favorably  any  of  the  Anti-Trust 
bills    introduced    by    Democrats.       The 
third  resolution  calls  for  the  immediate 
passage    of    amendments    strengthening 
the  existing  Anti-Trust  law,  and  also  of 
a  bill  reducing  the  tariff  duties  on  ar- 
ticles produced  by  Trusts,  and  on  any 
commodity  manufactured  here  which  is 
sold  "  in  a  foreign  country  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  United  States."— Mr.  Bryan 
publishes    bitter    comments    upon    the 
speech  of  ex-President  Cleveland  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Tilden  Club.    There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  harmony,  he  says, 
''  between  men  like  him  and  those  who 
believe  in  Democratic  principles  :  " 

"  He  secured  his  nomination  in   1892  by  a 
secret  bargain  with  the  Financiers;  his  com- 
mittee   collected    from    the    corporations    and 
spent  the  largest  campaign  fund  the  party  ever 
had;    he   filled   his    Cabinet   with   corporation 
agents   and   placed   railroad  attorneys   on   the 
United  States  bench  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  former  clients.     He  turned  the  treas- 
ury over  to  a  Wall  Street  syndicate  and  the 
financial   member   of  his   official   family   went 
from  Washington  to  become  the  private  attor- 
ney of  the  man  who  forced  (?)  the  Treasury 
Department  to  sell  him  Government  bonds  at 
105  and  then  resold  them  at  117.     He  tried  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  income  tax  pro- 
vision, refused  to  sign  the  only  tariff  reform 
measure    passed    since    the    war,    and    while 
thundering  against  the  Trusts  in  his  messages 
did  even  less  than  Knox  has  done  to  interfere 
with  their  high-handed  methods.    His  adminis- 
tration,    instead     of     being     a    fountain     of 
Democracy,  sending  forth  pure  and  refreshing 
streams,  became  a  stagnant  pool,  from  whose 
water   foul   vapors  arose — poisonous  to  those 
who    lingered    near.      Having    debauched    his 
party,  he  was  offended  by  its  efforts  to  reform 
and   gave   comfort   to   the   enemy.     Virginius 
killed  his  daughter  to  save  her  chastity ;  Cleve- 
land stabbed  his  party  to  prevent  its  return  to 
the  paths  of  virtue.     And  now,  still  gloating 
over  his  political  crimes,  he  invites  the  party 
to  return  to  him  and  apologize  for  the  con- 
tempt which  it  has  expressed  for  him." 

Mr.  Bryan  remarks  that  "  the  fight  is  on 
between  a  Democracy  that  means  democ- 


racy and  a  Clevelandism  which  means 
plutocracy."  But  the  ex-President's  po- 
sition is  clearly  disclosed,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
says  the  party  has  "  more  to  fear  from 
those  who,  like  Mr,  Hill,  indorse  Mr. 
Cleveland's  views,  but  conceal  their  real 
purpose  in  ambiguous  language."  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson  again  attacks  Mr. 
Cleveland,  calling  him  "  an  ingrate  and  a 
glutton,"  and  saying  that  "  where  he  is 
best  known  he  is  most  detested,  despite 
the  perpetual  wearing  of  the  self-made 
halo."  Mr.  Bryan  asserts  that  he  was 
not  invited  to  the  Tilden  Club  banquet, 
but  the  officers  of  the  club  say  that  they 
invited  him  twice — the  second  time  by  a 
registered  letter,  a  receipt  for  which, 
signed  in  Mr.  Bryan's  office,  they  have 
produced  and  given  to  the  press. 

The  Canal  Bill     ^^  the  beginning  of  the 
Passed  present   week   the     only 

serious     difference     be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  was  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Philippine   Government   bill   relating  to 
the  currency  and  a  Legislative  Assembly ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  Congress  would 
adjourn  before  the  4th. — The  result  of 
the  conferences  concerning  the  Isthmian 
Canal  bill  was  that  an  agreement  was 
speedily  reached,  and  that  those  repre- 
senting the  House  reported  in  favor  of 
accepting     the     Senate's     bill     without 
amendment.     Therefore  the  Senate's  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House  on  the  26th  ult., 
by  a  vote  of  252  to  7.       Mr.  Hepburn, 
chairman  of  the  House  Canal  Committee, 
said   he    still    preferred    the    Nicaragua 
route,  and  that  he  believed  the  President 
would  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  Colombia.     He  predicted  that 
the  canal  would  be  constructed  in  Nica- 
ragua.    But  he  had  seen  that  it  was  the 
Senate  bill  or  nothing,  at  this  session. 
Senator     Morgan    worked   zealously    to 
procure  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate's 
bill,  being  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee ;  but  his  opinion  as  to  the  final 
selection   of   a   route   appears   to   be   in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hepburn's.     He  has 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  for 
an   investigation  as   to  the  holdings   of 
Panama  Canal  Company  stock  by  Amer- 
icans, intimating  that  their  interest  was 
influential,  corruptly  or  otherwise,  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the   Senate  bill. 
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This  intimation  was  sharply  resented  by 
Senator  Hanna.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  does  not  limit  the  time  in  which 
the  President  may  decide  whether  a  sat- 
isfactory agreement  concerning  the 
Panama  route  can  be  had.  The  terms 
now  offered  by  Colombia — providing  for 
divided  control  and  for  fixing  the  annual 
])ayment  by  arbitration — are  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  a  treaty  including  them  would 
probably  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. — No 
action  upon  the  House  bill  for  three  new 
States  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. As  a  result  of  an  attack  upon  its 
course  in  this  matter  by  Mr.  Quay,  the 
committee  has  promised  to  report  the  bill 
on  the  third  day  of  the  next  session,  with 
the  understanding  that  debate  upon  it 
shall  begin  on  December  loth. 

o.  .    r.  v.-    1     Fusion  was  accomplished 

State  Political  .  ,  ,.^^     % 

^  ,.  With    some    dimcultv    m 

Conventions        ,,.  ,         ,        ,      ,  ,    -        , 

Nebraska,  last  week,  each 
of  the  two  conventions  (the  Populist  and 
the  Democratic)  at  first  making  a  nomi- 
nation for  Governor.  The  Populists  at- 
tempted to  break  the  deadlock  by  naming 
Mr.  Bryan  for  the  office,  but  he  declined 
to  go  on  the  ticket.  At  last  the  two  par- 
ties agreed  upon  W.  H.  Thompson,  a 
Democrat,  the  Populists  taking  a  ma- 
jority of  the  other  offices.  The  Demo- 
crats of  Pennsylvania  have  nominated 
for  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  who 
was  elected  to  the  office  in  1882  and  1890. 
The  platform  says  nothing  about  national 
issues.  At  the  Arkansas  Republican 
Convention  a  considerable  number  of 
delegates  withdrew,  protesting  against 
"  boss  rule,  otherwise  known  as  Clayton- 
ism,"  and  nominated  Charles  D.  Greaves 
for  Governor.  Those  remaining  nomi- 
nated Harry  Meyers.  Both  platforms 
commend  the  President  and  his  course. 
The  Michigan  Democrats  indorsed  the 
old  Kansas  City  platform  and  expressed 
admiration  for  Mr.  Bryan.  In  Missouri 
the  Republican  convention  adopted  a 
platform  containing  a  long  paragraph  of 
praise  for  the  President  and  declaring 
him  to  be  the  "  logical  candidate  for 
T904."  The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
convention  in  Michigan  was  Congress- 
man William  Alden  Smith,  a  prominent 
beet-sugar  insurgent,  who  argued  in  his 
address  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
Trust-made  articles  "  might  inspire  the 


organization  of  international  Trusts." 
and  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  level 
of  those  of  Europe.  The  platform  ex- 
presses admiration  for  the  President's 
"  ability,  integrity  and  desire  for  justice." 
Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  State's 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  the 
beet-sugar  side  in  the  controversy  over 
reciprocity  for  Cuba,  the  platform's  ut- 
terances concerning  the  tariff  excited 
some  interest : 

"  We  continue  our  abiding  faith  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff  and  are  opposed  to  all  efforts  to 
destroy  it  or  emasculate  it  or  weaken  its 
beneficent  operation.  We  favor  no  plan  that 
would  interfere  with  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  would  lessen  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  American  labor." 

In  South  Dakota  the  Democrats  and  the 
Populists  are  working  together.  The 
Democrats  stand  by  the  Kansas  City  Sil- 
ver platform,  and  call  for  government 
control  of  railroads  and  all  public  utili- 
ties. The  Populists  express  confidence 
in  Mr.  Bryan.  Both  platforms  say  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote. 

at 

Relations  with  ^^  ^^^  admitted  in  Wash- 
Cuba  mgton  last  week  that  no 
further  action  concerning 
reciprocity  with  Cuba  would  be  taken  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  President  had 
thought  of  preparing  and  sending  to  the 
Senate  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  the 
work  of  making  such  a  treaty  was  be- 
gun ;  but  it  was  seen  that  the  Cuban  Gov-' 
ernment's  approval  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  tariff  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  time  for  the  submission  of  the 
agreement  to  the  Senate  in  Washington 
before  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
The  project  may  be  taken  up  again  aft- 
er the  fall  elections.  The  question  was 
the  subject  of  a  brief  but  lively  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  the  27th.  Mr.  Teller  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  distress  in  Cuba, 
and  that  three-quarters  of  the  benefit  of 
the  proposed  reduction  would  have  been 
enjoyed  by  American  owners  of  Cuban 
plantations.  He  would  not  object  to  a 
general  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  was  un- 
willing that  the  only  reduction  should  be 
one  cutting  down  the  duty  on  the  only 
product  for  which  the  American  farmer 
had  any  real  protection  under  the  tariff. 
Mr.   Piatt,  of  Connecticut,   replied   that 
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the  question  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  entire  nation.     We  ought 
by  commercial  agreements  to  make  Cuba 
prosperous,  happy  and   friendly  to  the 
United   States;   otherwise   it  might   be- 
come necessary  to  annex  the  island  for 
■  the  defense  of  this  country.  Cuba  should 
remain     independent.      There     was     no 
greater  danger  confronting  this  country 
than  the  likelihood  that  Cuba  would  be 
taken  into  the  Union ;  annexation  would 
be  a  step  toward  the  demoralization,  if 
not  the  disintegration,  of  our  republican 
institutions.     Three-fourths  of  our  peo- 
ple, he  believed,  were  disappointed  and 
humiliated    because    Congress    had    not 
taken  the  action  for  which  the  President 
asked.     Mr.  Teller  responded  that  Mr. 
Piatt  and  his  associates  could  pass  the 
pending    House    bill    nt    any    time. — In 
Cuba,  the  Planters'  Association  is  urg- 
ing President  Palma  to  negotiate  treaties 
of  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  France.     It  also  asks  the  Cu- 
ban Congress  to  free  all  plantations  from 
taxes  for  five  years,  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment     of    loaning    institutions. 
The  negroes  have  held  a  convention  to 
demand  a  larger  share  of  the  public  of- 
fices.    They  appear  to  have  the  support 
of  General  Gomez.     There  has  been  pub- 
lished a  statement  in  which  it  is  asserted, 
upon  the  basis  of  what  seem  to  be  ex- 
tracts from  the  oflPcial  records,  that  since 
the  close  of  the  war  $35,000  has  been 
paid  to  General  Gomez   >ut  of  the  Cuban 
funds.     The  petitiTf  ot  Estes  G.  Rath- 
bone  for  an  investigai.  n  of  his  case  by 
Congress  has  been  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  Washington.     In  it  he  asserts  that 
during  his  trial  "  a  person  or  persons  by 
whose  orders  the  court  was  established  " 
issued  to  the  court,  in  violation  of  law, 
orders  and  instructions  which  so  influ- 
enced and  dominated  the  tribunal  as  to 
thwart  the   purposes   of  justice,   to  his 
great  injury. 

Labor  ^^  ^^^  reported  last  week  that 
Questions  ^^^  President  had  asked  At- 
torney-General Knox  to  as- 
certain whether  any  combination  of  the 
anthracite  coal  railroads  existed  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  week  there  was  evidence  that 
some  of  the  men  on  strike  at  the  an- 
thracite mines  were  applying  to  their  for- 


mer  employers   for  work.     It  was  said 
that  more  than  300  such  applications  had 
been  received  by  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 
at  Drifton.     The  operators  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  authorized  the  publication  of  their 
prediction  that  the  strike  would  soon  end, 
owing  to  the  expressed  desire  of  many 
strikers  to  resume  work    and  their  at- 
tempts to  make  terms  with  the  superin- 
tendents.— The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  decided  to  increase  by   10 
per    cent,    the    wages    of    its    employes. 
About  100,000  men  will  profit  by  this  ad- 
dition, which  will  increase  the  great  com- 
pany's pay-roll  by  $4,000,000. — In   To- 
ronto,  the   street   railway   company   has 
granted  the  additional  wages  demanded 
by  its   men,   and   the   cars   are   running 
again. — The   machinists'   union   has   or- 
dered a   strike  at  all  the  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.     A  re- 
cent application  for  an  increase  of  wages 
was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  the  men 
who  applied,  with   some  others.       The 
union    demands    the    increase,    together 
with  the  reinstatement  of  the  dismissed 


men. 


^ 


Concerning  the 
Philippines 


The    President    decided 
last  week  that  a  procla- 
mation    of     amnesty 
should  be  issued  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.     This  will  set  at  liberty 
all  imprisoned  political  offenders,  includ- 
ing Aguinaldo  and  the  exiles  in  Guam. 
On  the  same  day,  also,  the  entire  archi- 
pelago will  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  civil  authorities,  as  represented  by  the 
Civil  Governor  and  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission.      Thus  there   will   be   a   com- 
plete establishment  of  civil  government 
throughout  the  archipelago  on  our  Inde- 
pendence  Day,   and  the  military  there- 
after will  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  au- 
thority,   as    in    this    country.       General 
Chaffee  will  remain  in  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Philippines,  and 
will  assist  in  preserving  order  wherever 
the  military  forces  may  be  needed. — The 
Philippine  Government  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  on  the  26th  ult.,  after  a  week's 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  97,  the  House 
dividing  on  party  lines,  except  that  Mr. 
McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  voted  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  n-  r^ntive. — At  Rome, 
the  reply  of  Cardinal    Rampolla.   Papal 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  propositions  of 
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our  Government,  was  received  by  Gover- 
nor Taft  last  week.  At  first  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  situation  indicated  the  en- 
tire success  of  the  Governor's  mission. 
Afterward  it  was  said  that  the  Governor 
had  failed,  Cardinal  Rampolla's  response 
being  evasive  and  proposing  very  objec- 
tionable conditions,  which  required  a 
recognition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
islands  by  the  Government  and  provided 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Church.  But  no 
authoritative  statement  as  to  the  situa- 
tion was  published.  A  correspondent 
writing  from  Rome  explained  that  the 
Cardinal  was  acting  cautiously  because, 
being  the  protector  of  one  of  the  four  or- 
ders directly  affected,  and  also  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  tiara,  he  desired  to 
avoid  any  loss  of  prestige  which  his  con- 
sent to  the  speedy  dispossession  of  the 
friars  might  cause. — The  testimony  of 
Admiral  Dewey  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  contained  some  interesting 
passages.  It  leaves  no  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  there  was  an  alliance  be- 
tween our  forces  and  Aguinaldo's  men. 
Aguinaldo,  the  Admiral  said,  went  to 
Manila  for  loot  and  plunder,  and  at  that 
time,  he  believed,  had  no  thought  of  in- 
dependence. Afterward  he  was  a  figure- 
head, surrounded  by  stronger  men. 
After  the  sea  battle,  the  Spanish  Gover- 
nor-General surrendered  to  the  Admiral 
in  accordance  with  what  may  be  called  a 
private  agreement.  "  No  gun  would 
have  been  fired,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  but 
for  the  desire  of  the  Governor,  who  said 
his  honor  demanded  that  a  few  shots  be 
fired,  so  I  had  to  fire  and  kill  a  few  peo- 
ple, but  my  warning  prevented  any  firing 
from  the  Spaniards  in  return."  The  A(\- 
miral  said  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Filipinos  were  more  capable  of  self- 
government  than  the  Cubans,  but  he 
added  that  in  his  judgment  neither  of  the 
two  peoples  was  capable  of  it. 

The  Coronation  An  announcement  of  the 
Interrupted  ^''}\^  ^^  Norfolk  has 
suddenly  changed  the 
preparations  for  the  King's  coronation 
into  a  time  of  gloom  and  anxiety.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  24th,  he  is- 
sued the  following  notice : 

"  The  Earl  Marshal  has  received  the  King's 
commands  to  express  his  Majesty's  deep  sor- 


row that,  owing  to  his  serious  illness,  the  coro- 
nation ceremony  must  be  postponed.  The  cele- 
brations in  London  will,  in  consequence,  be 
likewise  postponed,  but  it  is  the  King's  earnest 
hope  that  the  celebrations  in  the  country  shall 
be  held  as  already  arranged." 

The  history  of  the  difficulty  which 
brought  about  this  change  is  briefly  as 
follows :  On  June  14th  the  King  was 
present  at  Aldershot  to  review  the  troops 
there,  but  was  taken  ill  and  found  it 
necessary  to  give  up  appearing  at  the  re- 
view in  person.  He  was  carried  to  Wind- 
sor, and  the  reports  from  that  place  an- 
nounced that  his  health  was  quite  re- 
covered. On  Monday  of  coronation  week 
he  came  from  Windsor  to  London  and 
was  welcomed  by  a  great  throng  of  peo- 
ple on  his  semi-state  progress  from  the 
railway  station  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  only  sign  of  weakness  then  noticed 
was  that  he  appeared  to  walk  somewhat 
heavily.  On  the  next  afternoon  the 
proclamation  of  the  Earl  Marshal  threw 
London  into  sudden  consternation.  The 
announcement  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  and  signed  by  the  five  physicians 
attending  the  King  explained  the  nature 
of  the  King's  illness  : 

"  The  King  is  suffering  from  perityphlitis. 
His  condition  on  Saturday  was  so  satisfactory 
that  it  was  hoped  that  with  care  his  Majesty 
would  be  able  to  go  through  the  ceremony. 
On  Monday  evening  a  recrudescence  became 
manifest,  rendering  a  surgical  operation  neces- 
sary to-day. 

Lister. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Laking. 

Thomas     Barlow. 

Treves.  "" 

From  that  time  on  the  history  of  the  case 
is  recorded  in  a  succession  of  bulletins, 
now  hopeful  and  now  discouraging,  but 
always  expressed  with  a  certain  vague- 
ness, such  as  to  leave  the  world  in  a  state 
of  apprehension  without  understanding 
the  exact  conditions.  In  general  the  tone 
of  the  bulletins  became  daily  more  hope- 
ful, and  on  Monday  of  this  week  there 
was  every  prospect  of  his  recovery.  On 
that  day  Lord  Cranborne,  LTnder  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  authorized  the 
following  statement : 

"  The  King  is  rapidly  getting  better,  and 
the  moment,  therefore,  seems  most  appropriate 
for  public  rejoicing.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Bonfires    Committee,    I    suggest    that   bonfires 
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throughout  the  country  be  lighted  Monday 
night." 

Several  times  the  King  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  his  bed  to  a  movable  couch, 
and  the  gloom  which  surrounded  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  lightened  by  hope. 


The  Operation     ^Jj^  apparent  that  King 
Edward,     knowmg     the 
great  loss  any  interruption  to  the  cor- 
onation would  create,  fought  against  his 
illness  until   forced  finally  to  succumb. 
According  to  Sir   Francis  Knollys  the 
King  bore  the  journey  from  Windsor  to 
London  well,  and  there  was  no  hint  that 
an  operation  would  be  necessary  until 
8.30  P.  M.  on  Monday.     It  was  then  too 
late  to  countermand  the  dinner  to  the 
royal  personages,   and   the  Queen  pre- 
sided at  the  table  while  the  King  lay  con- 
fined to  his  chamber.     When  first  told 
that  an  operation    was    imperative    the 
King  exclaimed  that,  operation  or  no  op- 
eration, he  would  not  disappoint  the  peo- 
ple; he  would  go  to  the  Abbey.     A  lit- 
tle before  2  o'clock  the  next  day,  Tues- 
day, the  patient  was  moved  from  his  bed 
to  the  operating  table  and  the  anaesthetic 
was  administered.     The  actual  operation 
was  performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
and  was  perfectly  successful.  The  King's 
first  words  on  coming  to  himself  were  to 
ask   for  "  George,"  and  the   Prince   of 
Wales  was  immediately  admitted  to  his 
presence  from  the  next  room,  where  he 
was  waiting.     At  about  4.30  p.  m.  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  the 
palace  in  an  open  carriage. — There  has 
been  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  King's  trouble  because  the 
word  used  to  describe  it,  perityphlitis,  is 
one  not  commonly  heard  in  this  country. 
The  disease  is  in  its  nature  much  akin  to 
appendicitis.     The  appendix  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  blind  bowel,  or  caecum,  and 
inflammation  of  the  one  is  naturally  at- 
tended with  inflammation  of  the  other. 
Perityphlitis  signifies 'inflammation  of  the 
caecum  or  the  membrane  about  the  cae- 
cum, typhlos    being    simply    the    Greek 
word  for  caecus  or  blind,  and  peri  mean- 
ing about.     In  the  operation  performed 
on  the  King  the  appendix  was  not  re- 
moved, but  an  abscess  which  had  formed 
about  the  caecum  itself  was  drained.  The 
surgeons  and  physicians  who  served  the 


patient  are  the  most  expert  in  London. 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  performed  the 
actual  operation,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
living  authorities  on  abdominal  diseases. 
He  holds  numerous  titles,  was  at  one  time 
consulting  surgeon  in  the  South  African 
army,  and  is  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  his 
Majesty  the  King.  Lord  Joseph  Lister 
is  Sergeant  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to  his 
Majesty.  His  fame  for  his  labors  in  per- 
fecting the  antiseptic  treatment  of  sur- 
gical cases  is  world  wide.  Sir  Francis 
Henry  Laking  is  the  King's  regular  phy- 
sician. Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  are  well-known  special- 
ists in  intestinal  diseases. 


__  ^    ^       To  eive  any  idea  of  the 

Effects  of  the         n-    ^      r  i-u      tz^-       ' 

Kind's  Illness      ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^'""^  ^  P^^^' 
^  tration     on     London     it 

would  be  necessary  to  review  the  whole 
life  of  that  city.     According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  member  of  Parliament,  that 
body  sat  for  some  time  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon  listening  while  the  clerk  of    the 
House  read  stolidly  the  petition  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  council  in  reference  to  the 
pending  Education  bill,  until  at  last  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  other  Ministers  filed  in, 
and  a  great  stillness  fell  on  the  assembly. 
Immediately  all  hats  were  removed — a 
sign  of  unusual  solemnity  in  that  body — 
when  Mr.  Balfour  rose  and  announced 
that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  in  ref- 
erence to  the  King.     He  read  the  early 
bulletin  telling  of  His  Majesty's  condi- 
tion, and  then  added  that  he  had  the  in- 
tense gratification  of  announcing  that  a 
successful  operation  had  been  performed. 
His  first  inclination  on  hearing  the  mel- 
ancholy news  in  the  morning  was,  he 
said,  to  suggest  that  the  House  mark  its 
sense  of  the  disaster  by  adjourning,  but 
more  careful  reflection  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that   such  a  course  was  ill- 
advised.     Such  an  act  when  the  public 
anxiety  was  so  great  might  lead  to  a 
panic  and  give  a  wholly  exaggerated  idea 
of    the    present    state    of    things.     He 
thought  it  would  be  better   for  Parlia- 
ment to  continue  in  session,  and  to  go  on 
with    its    usual    routine.     The    Liberal 
leader.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
approved   entirely   the   course   taken   by 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  House  returned  to 
its    ordinary    business. — Naturally    most 
of  the  royal  personages  and  the  ambas- 
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sadors  who  came  to  London  for  the 
coronation  have  now  left,  or  will  soon 
leave  the  city,  as  their  special  mission  is 
ended.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  United  States  Special 
Ambassador,  and  Mrs.  Reid  have  been 
signally  honored  by  the  royal  family.  On 
the  27th  they  called  by  appointment  on 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  audience  was  so  long  extended  as  to 
attract  notice.  As  an  honor  to  this  coun- 
try the  act  was  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  many  courteous  acts  of  the  kind 
which  have  recently  been  recounted. 


Coronation 
Honors 


The  list  of  coronation  honors 
has  been  published  in  spite  of 
the  King's  mishaps,  and 
proves,  to  the  general  satisfaction,  to  be 
shorter  than  was  anticipated.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  The  Official 
Gazette  for  June  25th  and  included  the 
following  appointments : 

The  Order  of  Knight  of  the  Garter  is 
bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Duke  of  Sunderland. 

A  new  Order  of  Merit  has  been  insti- 
tuted and  the  honor  bestowed  on  Lord 
Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Lister, the  Right  Hon. 
John  Morley,  the  Liberal  statesman,  and 
George  Watts,  the  Royal  Academician ; 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution ;  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Edward  Lecky, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity; Sir  Henry  Keppel,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet;  Sir  William  Higgins,  the  as- 
tronomer, and  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Ho- 
bart  Seymour,  who  commanded  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  first  international 
attempt  to  relieve  Peking  in  1900. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
who  recently  resigned,  is  raised  to  a  Mar- 
quisate.  Lord  Milner  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Viscount. 

Among  those  raised  to  the  peerage  is 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  King's  Private 
Secretary. 

Baronetcies  are  conferred,  among 
others,  on  Sir  Francis  Henry  Laking  and 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  (both  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  recent  operation),  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale 
(the  Lord  Mayor  of  London),  Sir  Ed- 


ward Poynter  (President  of  the  Royal 
Academy),  and  Sir  Charles  Hubert 
Parry  (Director  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music). 

Among  those  who  received  the  honor 
of  Knighthood  were  Clinton  Edward 
Dawkins  (a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  S. 
Morgan  &  Co.),  Charles  Wyndham  (the 
actor).  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Gilbert  Parker, 
Francis  C.  Burnand  (the  editor  of 
Punch),  Leslie  Stephen  and  Oliver 
Joseph  Lodge. 

One  of  the  more  noteworthy  features 
of  this  list  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  was  only  made  a  Baronet,  instead 
of  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  rumor 
going  about  that  he  failed  of  this  honor, 
altho  a  personal  friend  of  the  King's,  be- 
cause Lord  Salisbury  violently  objected 
to  ennobling  a  "  retail  tradesman."  It 
was  expected  that  Lord  Salisbury  would 
be  created  a  Duke,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Premier  declined  the  title,  not  caring 
to  surrender  his  present  title  with  all  its 
associations.  Among  the  authors  who 
have  been  knighted  Rudyard  Kipling's 
name  does  not  appear. 


French  Notes 


M.  Waldeck  -  Rousseau 
who  has  withdrawn,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  from  politics,  is  now 
cruising  in  Norwegian  waters,  and  is  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  for  some  hunting.  On  return- 
ing to  Paris  he  will  resume  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  looking  forward,  it  is 
generally  assumed,  to  the  time  when  he 
can  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency.— Meanwhile,  the  most  important 
act  of  the  Government  in  recent  days  is 
the  decree  signed  by  President  Loubet  to 
close  the  religious  institutions  which 
have  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Associations  Law.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  establishments  will  be  affected 
by  this  decree.  In  Paris,  however,  the 
more  absorbing  topic  is  still  the  Hum- 
bert-Crawford scandal,  which  has  found 
i*s  way  into  Parliament.  On  June  27th, 
M.  Mirman  (Socialist)  interpellated  the 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
some  disturbing  questions.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  the  Minister  of  Justice  at 
that  time  (M.  Monis)  had  not  intervened 
in  the  case  until  May  8th,  why  the  au- 
thors of  the  colossal  swindle  had  been  al- 
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lowed  to  escape  without  arrest,  and  why 
the  Minister  of  Finance  (then  M.  Cail- 
laux)  had  not  given  orders  to  collect  the 
ten  million  francs  due  to  the  State  as 
succession  duty  on  the  alleged  heritage. 
After  the  debate  had  continued  some 
time  M.  Valle,  the  present  Minister  of 
Justice,  rose  to  explain.  He  assured  the 
Chamber  that  Madame  Humbert  would 
be  arrested,  and  that  when  the  case  was 
tried  there  would  be  revelations  of  a 
startling  nature.  The  affair,  however, 
he  declared  to  be  without  any  political 
significance;  it  was  purely  judicial.  In 
conclusion  he  asked  the  Chamber  to  say 
whether  it  retained  confidence  in  him. 
The  remark  was  cheered,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
493  to  74: 

"  The  Chamber  expresses  confidence  that 
the  Government  will  prosecute  energetically 
all  the  culprits  in  the  Humbert  affair,  and  give 
it  the  purely  judicial  consideration  which  is 
required." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  very  hour  when  this 
debate  was  proceeding,  a  crowd  of  many 
thousands  had  gathered  about  the  Hum- 
bert mansion  on  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee  to  see  the  famous  safe  removed 
from  there  to  an  auction  room. 


At  Berlin  and     '^^^   '^^^P^^   Alliance   has 
at  Kiel  ^^^"     formally     renewed. 

I  On  June  28th,  in  Berlin, 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Count  von  Bulow,  and  by  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  Ambassadors  to 
Germany.  According  to  the  declaration 
of  Signor  Prinetti,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  "no  military  or  diplo- 
matic convention  will  be  appended  to  the 
new  treaty."  The  French  press  takes 
the  matter  very  calmly  and  seems  to  see 
in  it  nothing  threatening  to  France,  es- 
pecially since  France  has  fortified  herself 
by  her  alliance  with  Russia.  In  regard 
to  the  Drcihiind  the  Temps  says : 

"  A  tariff  war  is  about  to-  graft  itself  on 
this  political  alliance,  and  the  future  will  teach 
us  how  far  an  economic  war  is  compatible 
with  a  diplomatic  understanding.  Recent  de- 
velopments have  singularly  modified,  if  not 
the  cordiality  and  intimacy  between  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at  least  the  efficacy 
and  practical  value  of  the  league." 


At  Kiel  the  annual  yacht  races  have  just 
come    off,    and    the    Emperor's    yacht 
"  Meteor,"  which  was  built  in  this  coun- 
try and  christened  by   Miss  Roosevelt, 
came  in  seven  minutes  and  twenty-two 
seconds  ahead  but  lost  by  time  allowance. 
Her  rival,  claiming  the  race  by  time  al- 
lowance, is  the  "  Cicely,"  owned  by  Cecil 
Ouentin,  of  England,  and  designed  by 
Fife.     The  contest  was  really  a  trial  be- 
tween English  and  American  built  boats, 
and  was  also  intended  by  the  Emperor 
to  encourage  racing  with  vessels  that  are 
really  habitable  yachts  and  not  mere  rac-. 
ing  machines.      Unfortunately   his   ves- 
sel,  meant   to  give  encouragement,   did 
not  win  the  race.  The  actual  sailing  was 
in  the  command  of  Englishmen.     Cap- 
tain Wringe  managed  the  "  Cicely,"  and 
the    "  Meteor,"    whose    crew    is   largely 
English,  was  sailed  by  Captain  Parker. 
Emperor  William,  however,  was  himself 
at  the  wheel  most  of  the  time,  and  with 
him  on  board  the  yacht  were  the  Em- 
press and  Fraiilein  Gerstoff,  one  of  the 
Ladies  in  Waiting.     The  Emperor  wore 
a  blue  yachting  suit  and  a  white  cap,  the 
Kiel    regatta    being    the    only    occasion 
when  he  appears  to  the  public  in  civilian 
dress. 

..A         f        *u      The     "  Away      from 

*'  Away  from  the      t-»  >>  •       • 

Middle  Ages "  ^^me  agitation  in 
Austria,  especially  since 
the  number  who  have  gone  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church  has 
now  almost  reached  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand mark,  is  arousing  a  most  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  note- 
worthy feature  in  this  counter  movement 
is  the  open  acknowledgment  by  such 
prominent  Catholic  journals  as  the  Gcr- 
mania,  of  Berlin,  and  the  Volks::eitun<:^, 
of  Cologne,  that  one  reason  why  the 
Church  of  Austria  cannot  cope  with  this 
crusade  is  the  inferiority  of  the  Austrian 
clergy.  Now  the  representatives  of  that 
seemingly  large  contingent  that  aims  at 
a  change  within  Roman  Catholic  thought 
and  Church  life  by  the  substitution  of 
evangelical  ideas  and  ideals  in  place  of 
the  dominant  Ultramontane  tendencies 
has  raised  the  cry  of  "  Away  from  the 
Middle  Ages  "  as  a  counteragent  against 
the  "  Away  from  Rome."  The  most  pro- 
nounced    representative     of     this     nr\y 
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movement  is  Professor  Eberhardt,  hith-  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bulgarians  and 
erto  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  whose  acknovy^ledge  the  Exarch  as  their  sole  ec- 
remarkable  book,  "  Der  Katholicismus  clesiastical  head.  Hitherto  this  rule  has 
und  das  zwanzigste  Jahrhundert  im  been  observed  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
Lichte  der  Kirchlichen  Entwickelting,"  and,  as  the  population  of  the  Uscup  dis- 
is  rapidly  becoming  in  German  lands  the  trict  is  almost  exclusively  Bulgarian  the 
most  discussed  religious  volume  of  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Patri- 
day.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  Protestant  arch  to  install  Mgr.  Farmilian,  as  the 
book  or  a  plea  for  Protestant  principles,  bishop  of  a  fev^  Servians  has  aroused 
On  the  contrary,  it  sees  little  or  no  good  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  Bul- 
in  Protestantism,  and  especially  seeks  to  garians,  who  are  even  threatening  an 
show  that  Protestantism  has  no  claim  open  rebellion.  In  fact,  the  all-important 
whatever  to  modern  cultured  civilization,  question  in  the  Balkans  to-day  is  whether 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  rather  to  ele-  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Servians  will  come 
vate  Catholicism  to  a  higher  and  more  out  victorious ;  since  upon  the  final  ad- 
spiritual  state  by  restoring  it  to  the  con-  judication  of  this  problem  will  depend  the 
dition  of  a  purely  spiritual  Church,  as  it  political  preponderance  of  either  race  in 
was  originally,  when  it  lived  and  pros-  Macedonian  affairs.  If  Farmilian  is  for- 
pered  solely  through  the  power  of  the  mally  recognized  as  the  rightful  bishop 
truth  it  represented,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  of  Uscup,  side  by  side  with  the  Bulga- 
those  connections  with  State,  society,  sci-  rians,  it  will  indicate  that  the  Servians, 
ence,  etc.,  over  which  by  the  historic  con-  likewise,  have  just  national  aspirations,  so 
ditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  has  been  far  as  the  partition  of  Macedonia  is  con- 
forced  to  assume  control.  The  State,  so-  cerned.  There  has  been  a  persistent  de- 
ciety,  literature  and  kindred  spheres  have  mand  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Am- 
not  reached  the  stage  of  maturity  and  bassador  at  Constantinople  that  Mgr. 
for  that  reason  the  Church  should  cease  Firmilian  be  sanctioned  as  a  bishop  of 
to  be  anything  but  a  purely  religious  and  Uscup,  notwithstanding  Bulgarian  pro- 
spiritual  body.  In  other  words,  the  tests.  Of  late,  all  over  Bulgaria  aiid 
Church  should  get  rid  of  its  medieval  Macedonia  meetings  have  been  held, 
embarrassing  connections,  and  then  by  its  warning  the  Sultan  to  refrain  from  yield- 
inherent  truth  its  doctrines  would  become  ing  to  Russian  dictation ;  otherwise  the 
in  the  modern  world  living  realities,  and  Bulgarians  will  not  consider  themselves 
the  triumphs  of  the  Church  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  will 
greater  than  ever.  It  is  a  singular  fact  follow.  The  Exarch,  also,  has  informed 
that  this  program,  which  on  the  face  is  the  Sultan  that  he  will  resign  his  position 
directed  against  the  Jesuit  Ultramontane  and  leave  Constantinople  the  moment 
supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  that  Mgr.  Farmilian  is  confirmed.  The 
secured  the  official  sanction  of  Bishop  unfortunate  Sultan  finds  himself  be- 
Keppler,  and  the  book  was  published  tween  two  fires.  On  the  one  hand,  Rus- 
with  his  approbation,  a  proof  that  in  cen-  sia,  desiring  to  cripple  the  Bulgarian  na- 
tral  Europe  as  well  as  in  France  there  tionality,  which  is  in  her  way  to  Con- 
are  leading  ecclesiastics  who  want  a  re-  stantinople,  is  pressing  him  hard  to  sub- 
form  of  the  Church  from  within,  mit  to  her  urgent  request;  on  the  other 
^  hand  he  fears  that  if  he  accedes  to  the 

Russian  demand  the  Bulgarians  in  Mace- 
;j.j^  g  .  ^  For  the  last  three  donia  may  rise  in  revolt  and  hasten  his 
in  Uscu  ^  months  there  has  been  downfall  as  the  ruler  of  that  province, 
a  bitter  and  relentless  Thus  far  the  reports  from  Constantinople 
struggle  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  are  favorable  to  the  Bulgarians ;  it  is 
Servians  over  the  intended  appointment  questionable,  however,  whether  the  Turk- 
of  Bishop  Farmilian  as  the  official  metro-  ish  Government  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
politan  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  in  Uscup,  pressure  from  St.  Petersburg  much  Ion- 
Macedonia.  According  to  an  edict,  ger.  As  a  last  resort,  the  Bulgarians 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  Sultan  has  have  declared  that,  rather  than  surrender 
promised  that  he  will  never  appoint  any  to  this  humiliation,  they  will  accept  the 
foreign  bishops  in  Christian  communi-  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  order  to  secure 
ties,  within  his  domains,  where  two-thirds  the  protection  of  Austria  and  Italy. 


The    Republic    of   America 

I^y  Jonathan  P.   Dolliver 

United  States  Senator  from  Iowa 

THE  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  progress  of  the  world,  and  while  the 
July  is  one  of  the  fixed  institutions  Revolutionary  era  must  always  be  cher- 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  come  ished  and  the  men  and  women  who 
down  to  us  without  material  modification  wrought  its  great  achievements  corn- 
in  its  spirit  and  purpose.  It  was  a  demon-  memorated  with  honor  and  applause,  it 
stration  of  noise  and  jubilant  pageantry  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  their  work 
at  the  beginning;  it  is  so  still.  It  has  required  infinite  sacrifices  before  it  grew 
always  had  its  orators  to  interpret  the  into  permanent  strength  and  became  a 
patriotic  memories  of  the  day  and  to  in-  part  of  the  fixed  order  of  things,  a  per- 
spire patriotic  hope  for  the  future.  The  manent  factor  in  the  course  of  human 
Fourth  of  July  oration  has  always  had  a  events. 

good  deal  to  contend  with  and  its  troubles  The  nation  was  eighty  years  old  be- 
have not  grown  less  as  the  art  of  making  fore  it  produced  a  statesman  who  could 
a  noise  has  gradually  come  to  perfection,  look  his  countrymen  squarely  in  the  eye 

Nevertheless  even  at  this  time  in  mul-  and  tell  them  whether  their  Government 

tiplied  thousands  of  cities  and  villages  would  last  another  ten  years.    The  whole 

throughout  the  country  and  around  the  period    which    intervened    between    the 

board  of  innumerable  banquets  in  every  Declaration    of    Independence    and    the 

land  where  two  or  three  Americans  can  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  pe- 

be   brought   together,  the   old-fashioned  riod  of  trial,  of  uncertainty,  of  anxiety 

Fourth  of  July  speech  will  be  heard,  and  often  bordering  on  despair.     The  retire- 

the   old-fashioned   American   spirit   will  ment  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  was 

once  more  dominate  the  hearts  of  young  disturbed  by  solemn  public  resolutions  of 

and  old  alike.  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  assailing  the 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fashion  has  national  Government  in  its  most  vital 
grown  up  which  inclines  to  use  the  parts.  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  in  some 
Fourth  of  July  platform  to  exaggerate  respects  the  most  marvelous  intellectual 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  utterance  in  our  parliamentary  annals, 
the  life  of  the  Republic,  and  to  publish  was  more  than  once  dragged  to  earth  by 
gloomy  pictures  of  the  present  state  of  his  alert  antagonist  reciting  the  minutes 
our  national  aflfairs.  While  it  is  not  the  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  Andrew 
part  of  wisdom  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  Jackson's  mighty  oath,  "  By  the  Eternal 
perils  of  our  situation,  we  ought  not  to  the  Federal  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
lose  our  faith  and  our  courage,  nor  allow  served,"  is  only  the  foot  note  of  an  ill- 
either  our  political  or  our  intellectual  omened  page  of  our  history  which  de- 
leaders  mournfully  to  number  the  days  scribes  the  State  of  South  Carolina  or- 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  natural  to  idealize  ganizing  insurrection  against  the  na- 
the  past,  to  allow  the  light  of  fiction  and  tional  authority  while  old  soldiers  of  the 
romance  to  fall  upon  the  early  and  better  Revolution  still  survived  among  them, 
^ays.               ^  To  come  down  within  the  memory  of 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  and  admi-  men  still  living,  we  find  James  Buchanan, 
rable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  United  who  was  all  his  life-time  a  leader  of  men. 
States  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  remote  standing  impotently  at  the  end  of  his  gen- 
past.  They  are  in  the  present,  just  be-  eration  trying  to  answer  elemental  and 
hind  us,  and  just  around  us.  It  is  an  in-  volcanic  questions  with  the  dead  phrases 
excusable  disparagement  of  our  own  of  an  obsolete  vocabulary.  Our  fathers 
times  to  attribute  to  other  generations  began  the  work  of  building  the  American 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  to  take  Republic,  they  left  it  to  their  children  to 
away  from  our  own  its  just  claim  upon  finish  it.  It  is  at  least  as  important  to 
the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  live  as  it  is  to  be  born,  and  this  patriotic 
The  history  of  a  nation  is  only  a  state-  anniversary  ought  to  be  put  to  a  better 
ment  of  its  preparation  for  its  part  in  the  use  than  to  spread  the  gospel  of  discour- 
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agement  and  fear  in  the  public  mind,  as  see  then.     Such  is  the  advantage  of  one 

the    people    participate    in    this    historic  who  deals  with  accomplished  facts, 

memorial  of  the  life  and  times  of  their  The  same  curious  want  of  insight  ac- 

ancestors.  companied   the   march   of   the   pioneers 

One  of  the  most  amazing  facts  con-  toward  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Even 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  national  Mr.  Webster  in  the  plentitude  of  his  in- 
growth is  that  nobody  seems  to  have  an-  tellectual  power  was  absolutely  blind 
ticipated  the  size  and  shape  of  the  com-  both  to  the  possibility  and  advantage  of 
pleted  map  of  the  United  States.  So  securing  a  permanent  American  settle- 
completely  is  this  so  that  it  almost  seems  ment  in  the  Oregon  country,  and  it  is 
as  if  American  statesmanship  even  at  the  due  to  the  strange  negligence  of  those 
points  of  its  highest  illumination  has  been  times  that  the  line  which  marked  the 
a  blind  and  almost  unconscious  instru-  British  dominion  upon  the  south  was  al- 
ment  of  the  purpose  which  runs  through  lowed  to  run  through  the  island  of  Van- 
the  ages.  couver,  leaving  an  impregnable  British 

We  are  about  to  celebrate  the  purchase  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  Puget  Sound, 
of  Louisiana.  There  are  a  good  many  These  repeated  extensions  of  the  national 
people  who  would  resent  the  statement  boundary  would  have  weakened,  if  not 
that  Jefferson  did  not  know  what  he  was  destroyed,  the  Union,  if  the  institutions 
doing.  Yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  founded  by  our  fathers  had  not  been 
saying  that  this  is  the  exact  state  of  his  reinforced  by  events  which  have  trans- 
case.  His  letters  show  that  he  thought  formed  the  shaky  fabric  of  the  United 
that  he  was  violating  the  Constitution  States  into  an  enduring  and  unquestion- 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  illustrating  the  po-  able  national  Union.  We  owe  it  to  the 
tency  and  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  He  late  Union  army,  to  the  vastest  vanishing 
prepared  an  amendment  to  give  validity  armed  host  that  the  world  ever  saw,  that 
to  what  he  had  done,  but  Congress  never  to-day  even  the  children  who  join  in  the 
took  any  notice  of  it.  When  he  was  told  celebration  have  in  their  little  hearts  an 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  popu-  assurance  of  faith  which  was  denied  to 
lation  of  the  vast  territory  he  acquired  our  fathers  that  the  flag  of  the  American 
would  disturb  the  balance  of  our  institu-  Republic  belongs  to  all  the  centuries  that 
tions  and  wreck  the  Union  by  a  stupid  are  to  come.  Some  time  ago  the  President 
process  of  overweighting,  he  did  not  even  of  one  of  our  most  famous  institutions  of 
take  the  pains  to  deny  it,  but  contented  learning  took  occasion  to  say,  if  the  news- 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  >irf  the  paper  reports  are  to  be  credited,  that  unless 
trans-Mississippi  country  should  ever  be  a  certain  opinion  he  expressed  in  relation 
settled  up  it  would  in  all  probability  con-  to  the  present  day  organization  of  our 
stitute  a  separate  nation  bound  to  us  only  commercial  and  industrial  life  prevailed, 
by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  close  family  within  twenty-five  years  an  emperor 
relations.  It  was  thought  on  one  side  would  be  put  in  the  chair  of  Washington, 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  trumped  Such  an  opinion  belongs  to  the  blackness 
up  in  order  to  e^ctend  the  area  of  slavery,  of  the  darkness  of  a  past  generation.  Let 
and  the  record  does  not  indicate  that  any-  us  believe  that,  whatever  else  happens, 
body  foresaw  that  the  effect  of  it  would  the  American  Republic  shall  live  to  scat- 
be  to  mak^'  the  national  territory  conti-  ter  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  to  races 
nental,  a.vid  that  the  purpose  which  has  yet  uncivilized  and  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
the  wor^ld  in  its  keeping  was  making  Many  people  think  that  within  the  past 
ready  ip  deal  with  the  slave  power  with-  five  years  we  have  broken  loose  from  our 
out  aiTiy  reference  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  moorings  and  are  now  driven  upon 
Her.'oe  it  was  that  the  eloquence  of  Josiah  strange  seas  and  headed  toward  the 
Quincy  and  the  passionate  appeal  of  rocks,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  mourn- 
Thomas  Corwin,  while  they  have  become  ful  theme  will  be  presented  here  and  there 
a  part  of  the  classic  literature  of  our  throughout  the  country  and  made  a  part 
tongue,  fell  upon  unheeding  ears  in  their  of  our  national  celebration.  It  ought  not  to 
own  day  and  are  remembered  only  for  be  so.  Nothing  has  happened  to  us  with- 
the  purpose  of  school  boy  declamations,  in  the  last  five  years  which  could  have 
Anybody  can  see  now  what  nobody  could  been  avoided  by  human  wisdom.     Nor 
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has  anything  been  done  by  us  which  is 
not  in  a  high  sense  the  action  of  the  na- 
tion itself  as  distinguished  from  the  nar- 
row program  of  partisan  politics.    A  few 
days  ago  a  strange  spectacle  was  wit- 
nessed  in   the   American    Senate.     The 
most  honored  public  man  of  New  Eng- 
land, venerable  with  years  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  addressed  that  body  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  occupation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.    In  words  seldom 
approached  in  the  graces  of  eloquence, 
with    motives    nowhere    questioned,   he 
uttered    his    protest    against    the    work 
which  Wiliam  McKinley  was  doing  in 
those  far  off  islands  when  the  stroke  of 
the  assassin  suddenly  removed  him  from 
the  strife  of  time.    It  has  been  said  that 
since  the  golden  age  of  American  elo- 
quence no  such  words  have  been  spoken 
in  our  Capitol.      He    pled  the  cause  of 
liberty  as  few  have  ever  pled  it  before 
any  tribunal,  and  when  he  sat  down  men 
of  all  parties  gathered  about  him  while 
he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude.   A  few  days  later  the  Senate  voted 
upon  the  Philippine  Government  bill  and 
it  appears  to  have  creatv;d  no  surprise  that 
Senator  Hoar's  great  oration  nad  won  to 
his  opinion  not  a  single  vote.     Aheady 
from  the  press  and  platform  the  judg'- 
ment  has  been  expressed  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance indicates  the  total  depravity 
of  the  political  life  of  to-day  and  is  in  it- 
self an  omen  of  the  final  decay  of  our 
institutions.     In  reality  it  has  no  such 
significance.    It  means  rather  that  we  live 
in  a  world  which  deals  with  facts  and  not 
with  dreams.     If  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  indeed  engaged  in  overthrow- 
ing the  only  republic  in  Asia  millions  of 
men  would  utter  their  protest,  and  every 
American    constituency    would    find    its 
voice  heard  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  is  because  the  republic  in  Asia  is  a 
creature  of  benevolent  imagination,  a  fic- 
tion of  an  untenable  hypothesis,  that  even 
the  appearance  in  its  behalf  of  an  advo- 
cate so  commanding  in  character  and  in- 
fluence makes  no  impression  upon   the 
national  purpose. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
found  no  republic  in  Asia;  it  found  a 
despotism  called  Spain  and  a  mob  called 
the  Philippine  army  speedilv  organized 
under  a  dictatorship  of  a  strictly  Asiatic 


type.  It  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  sent 
the  Spanish  garrison  home,  and  having 
taken  upon  itself  under  circumstances 
that  admitted  of  no  other  course  sov- 
ereign responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
Archipelago,  has  established  its  author- 
ity, and  is  to-day  giving  to  that  scattered 
population  the  only  opportunity  of  self- 
government  that  they  have  ever  known. 
Instead  of  destroying  a  republic  in  Asia, 
we  are  laying  in  justice  the  foundations 
of  social  order  and  giving  unselfish  guid- 
ance to  a  helpless  people  in  the  struggle, 
which  may  be  long  and  arduous,  toward 
our  own  ideals  of  civil  liberty.  So  that 
instead  of  departing  from  the  traditions 
of  our  fathers,  we  have  only  accepted  the 
duties  of  our  time  and  lifted  upon  our 
shoulders  the  burdens  of  our  day  and 
generation.  What  we  have  done,  instead 
of  undermining  our  institutions,  has 
added  to  them  the  strength  and  dignity 
which  belong  to  the  higher  national  life. 
If  we  had  been  disposed  to  take  the  part 
of  ease  and  comfort  we  would  never 
have  made  war  on  Spain  at  all;  and  if 
after  our  victory  we  had  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  take  up  the  world  laid  upon  us  by 
the  triumph  of  our  armies  and  our  fleets 
we  might  have  emerged  from  the  ordeal 
with  little  loss  of  blood  or  treasure.  In 
that  case  we  would  have  had  nothing  to 
show  for  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  ex- 
cept a  fe  well  defined  cases  of  anarchy 
in  the  West  Indies  and  along  the  borders 
of  Asia.  '^  It  is  admitted  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  wi  It  has  been  done  in  the  last 
five  years  cannat  be  fully  interpreted  or 
understood. 

But  one  thing  is  plain.     The  Republic 
of  America  has  been  cabled  from  the  care 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  f ron>  the  enterprises 
of    commerce    and    industry,    from    the 
greed  and  avarice  of  the  mai  ket  place,  to 
take  up  its  rightful  position  ii^-the  arena 
of  the  world's  aflfairs,  lending  its  influ- 
ence to  widen  the  area  of  human  liberty, 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  civil^ization 
and   to  make  new  outposts   for  h'-^nian 
progress  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ^:?^or 
ought  we  to  doubt  that  a  brave  and  pa- 
tient discharge  of  the  national  duty  will 
add    new    strength    to    the    institutions 
founded    by    our    fathers   and    fulfil    at 
length  the  higher  precept  of  sound  poli- 
tics that  no  nation  can  live  safely  to  itself 
alone. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Freedom 

By  Edwin  Markham 

Author  ok  "'The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Ofhkk  Poems." 

HERE  ill  the  forest  now, 
As  on  that  old  July 
When  first  our  fathers  took  the  vow, 
The  bluebird,  stained  with  earth  and  sky. 
Shouts  from  a  blowing  bough 
In  green  aerial  freedom,  wild  and  high, — 
And  now,  as  then,  the  bobolink. 
Out  on  the  uncertain  brink 
Of  the  swaying  maple,  swings, 
Loosing  his  song  out,  link  by  golden  link ; 
While  over  the  wood  his  proclamation  rings, 
A  daring  boast  that  would  unkingdom  kings ! 

Even  so  the  v/ild  birds  sang  on  bough  and  wall 

That  day  the  Bell  of  Independence  Hall 

Thundered  upon  the  world  the  Word  of  Man, 

The  word  God  uttered  when  the  world  began — 

That  day  when  Liberty  began  to  be. 

And  mighty  hopes  were  out  on  land  and  sea. 

But  Freedom  calls  her  conscripts  now  as  then : 

It  is  an  endless  battle  to  be  free. 

As  the  old  dangers  lessen  from  the  skies 

New  dangers  rise : 

Down  the  long  centuries  eternally. 

Again,  again,  will  rise  Thermopylae — 

Again,  again,  a  new  Leonidas 

Must  hold  for  God  the  imperilled  Pass. 

As  the  long  ages  run 

New  Lexington  will  rise  on  Lexington ; 

And  many  a  valorous  Warren  fall 

Upon  the  imperilled  wall. 

Man  is  the  conscript  of  an  endless  quest, 

A  long  divine  adventure  without  rest — 

A  holy  war,  a  battle  yet  unwon 

When  he  shall  climb  beyond  the  burnt-out  sun. 

Each  hard-earned  freedom  withers  to  a  bond : 

Freedom  forever  is  beyond — beyond ! 

New  York  City, 
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Formosa    Under    Japanese    Administration 

By  Dr.   vShimpei  Goto 

Civil  GovaRNOR  of  Formosa 

[Dr.  Goto  is  a  physician  by  profession  iind  was  formerly  president  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Hygiene  in 
Tokyo.  His  education  and  predilections,  liowever,  ratlier  inclined  him  to  public  affairs,  and  he  entered 
politics.  How  successfully  Japan  is  grappling  with  her  colonial  problem  the  following  article  shows,  and 
to  Dr.  Goto  the  credit  largely  belongs.  He  expects  to  visit  America  this  summer  with  a  party  of  distin- 
guished  Japanese   scholars   and  statesmen   for   the   purpose  of   studying  our  institutions. — Editor.] 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE. 

FORMOSA  is  a  big  island  in  the  Far 
East,  which  was    ceded    to    Japan 
from  China  as  a  result  of  the  war 
of  1894-5.     Its  area,  including  the  adja- 
cent islets,  is  5,535   square  miles.     I^'.x- 
tendine  from  the  north  to  the  south  in 
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the  shape  of  a  leaf,  it  faces  Fu-chow  in 
the  mainland  of  China  on  the  west  and 
neighbors  the  Philippines  on  the  south, 
while  the  isles  of  Liu-kiu  and  Yayeyama 
on  the  northeast  form  the  connecting 
links  between  the  new  territory  and  the 
mother  land  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  In 
the  middle  of  the  island  there  is  a  high 
range  of  mountains  running  from  the 
south  to  the  north ;  hence  a  great  number 
of  rivers  in  it,  which  inundate  often  each 
157S 


year,  are  soon  dried  up  and  hardly  avail- 
able for  navigation. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

riic  cliniale  of  Formosa  is  not  so 
healthy  as  that  of  the  main  island  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  ;  ])ut  i(  is  not  of  an  intol- 
erable nature.  The  heat  is  mitigated  by 
frc(|uent  showers  in  summer,  and  the 
general  climatic  condition  may  be  im- 
proved artificially  to  a  certain  extent. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  territory  of 
Japan  will  become  cjuite  fitting  for  the 
habitation  of  the  people  of  her  old  terri- 
tory. 

THE    POPULATION. 

The  great  variety  of  population  is  a  pe- 
culiar feature  of  Formosa.  Of  the 
aborigines  there  are  two  kinds,  one  quite 
primitive  and  the  other  a  little  advanced ; 
the  half-civilized  Chinese  constitute  the 
principal  portion  of  the  population ;  the 
highly  civilized  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  are  largely  represented  there ; 
and,  finally,  the  Japanese  have  become  the 
rulers  of  the  island.  Human  races  of 
widely  different  grades  of  development 
are  thus  found  within  the  boundaries  of 
an  island.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  study  those  races  ethnologically,  so- 
cially, economically  and  politically ;  but 
all  I  can  do  here  is  to  make  a  simple  nu- 
merical statement.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics for  1899,  the  population  of  For- 
mosa was  as  follows : 


Japanese 
Natives   . 


Number 
of  houses. 

8.321 
532,170 


Population. 

33,120 

2,725,041 


Totals 540,497  2.758,161 

Hie  number  of  the  Japanese  given 
above  does  not  include  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  island,  while  the  number  of 
natives  includes  the  aborigines.  It  is, 
however,  difificult  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
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number  of  the  primitive  aborigines,  who 
are  put  in  the  latest  statistics  at  19,960 
houses  and  99,332  persons,  tho  accord- 
ing" to  some  estimates  their  actual  number 
is  still  smaller.  The  Chinese  in  Formosa 
mostly  consist  of  immigrants  from  the 
South  of  China  or  their  descendants. 
Their  customs  and  religious  proclivities 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  China,  but  few  of  them  are  ac- 
quainted with  Chinese  characters. 

POPULAR  FEELING  UNDER  THE  NEW  RULE. 

When  Formosa  was  put  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Japan  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
was  entertained  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
new  rule,  not  only  by  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  foreign  residents  in  the  is- 
land, but  also  by  the  pioneer  settlers  from 
the  mother  land.  Considering  that  even 
among  the  Japanese  settlers  there  were 
some  who  showed  a  disposition  to  clamor 
against  the  setting  up  of  institutions 
which  they  considered  not  favorable  to 
their  private  interests,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
complaints  were  made  on  various  scores 
by  the  natives  and  foreign  residents.  In- 
deed, it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  those 
who  assume  the  government  of  a  new 
territory  should  encounter  criticisms  and 
attacks  in  the  beginning  when  the  gen- 
eral line  of  policy  is  not  yet  clearly  de- 
fined and  the  efficacy  of  the  new  rule  is 
not  yet  manifest. 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  GOVERNOR-GENERALS  AND 
CIVIL   GOVERNOR. 

The  Governor-General  is  the  head  of 
the  Formosan  (jovernment;  and,  when 
the  military  rule  was  put  an  end  to,  the 
Civil  Governor,  under  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, was  made  responsible  for  the  civil 
administration.  Thus  far  there  have  been 
in  succession  four  Governor-Generals 
and  three  Chief  Civil  Administrators 
(Civil  Governor),  the  first  three  Gover- 
nor-Generals having  held  the  office  each 
for  a  short  tim.e,  ranging  from  six  to  fif- 
teen months.  It  was  in  IMarch,  1898, 
that  Baron  Kodoma,  the  present  Gover- 
nor-General, was  appointed  to  the  office. 
I  was  also  called  upon  at  the  same  time 
to  take  the  office  of  Chief  Civil  Governor. 

In  the  past,  the  frequent  changes  of 
high  officials,  accompanied  by  those  of 
lower  ones,  caused  misgivings  to  be  enter- 
tained about  the  capability  of  the  Jap- 
anese nation  to  establish  a  stable  and  ef- 


fective rule  over  the  new  territory  ac- 
quired as  a  fruit  of  the  successful  armed 
conflict. 

Indeed,  when  Baron  Kodama  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Formosa  no  definite  line  of  administra- 
tive policy  had  been  fixed  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  island  was  in  an  utterly 
chaotic  condition.  Tlie  present  (lover- 
nor-General  had,  therefore,  to  make  al- 
most a  novel  departure  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  which  he  proceeded  to  per- 
form with  all  his  energies.     The  outline 
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of  the  policy  fixed  at  the  outset  of  his 
Governorship  consisted  of  laying  out  new 
administrative  districts ;  encouraging  in- 
dustries, establishing  educational  institu- 
tions and  adopting  sanitary  measures ; 
dismissing  superfluous  officials  and  secur- 
ing the  service  of  enlightened  and  vigor- 
ous men  for  the  discharge  of  principal 
functions  of  the  Government ;  and,  in 
general,  effecting  reforms  in  all  direc- 
tions without  unnecessarily  interfering 
with  the  old  customs  of  the  natives. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSURGENTS. 

The  recurring  rise  of  insurgents  was 
one   of   the   greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
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tered  by  the  Japanese  in  administering 
Formosa.  Attempts  were  made  continu- 
ously from  the  period  of  the  mihtary  rule 
to  suppress  those  malcontents  by  the  su- 
perior force  of  arms.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor-General, however,  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  inducing  them  to  surrender  them- 
selves and  to  return  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, for  he  thought  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  and  beneficial  rule 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  cessation  of 
insurrectionary  movements.  This  new 
policy  was  not  slow  to  show  its  effects. 
Through  the  insurgents  who  first  sur- 


the  Japanese  language  prevail  in  the  island. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  of  Japanese  officials  con- 
versant with  the  native  tongue.  A  Cen- 
tral Language  School  was,  therefore, 
established  in  Taipeh  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  cession  of  the  island  to  Japan,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  teaching  the  Jap- 
anese language  to  the  natives  and  the  na- 
tive language  to  the  Japanese.  The  Cen- 
tral Language  School  is  divided  into  the 
Normal  School  Departrnent  and  the  Lan- 
guage School  Department.  In  the  Nor- 
mal   School    Department   Japanese    stu- 
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rendered  themselves,  the  ideas  and  condi- 
tions of  others  were  ascertained  more  eas- 
ily, and  thus  it  become  possible  to  adopt 
measures  better  calculated  to  bring  about 
further  surrenders.  The  leniency  with 
which  Baron  Kodama  treated  the  insur- 
gents has  been  subjected  to  criticisms  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  as  well  as  of  for- 
eigners ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  is 
shown  at  present  by  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready produced  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult.' 

EDUC-\TIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  Formosan  people,  and  to  let  them  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  an  enliglitened  rule,  it 
is  necessarv  above  all  to  make  the  use  of 


dents  are  trained  so  as  to  qualify  them  to 
serve  as  teachers  in  primary  schools  for 
native  children,  local  language  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  primary  schools  for  Jap- 
anese children.  The  number  of  students 
is  at  present  45.  The  Language  School 
Department  is  again  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  for  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
language  by  native  students,  and  the 
other  for  the  study  of  the  native  language 
by  Japanese  students.  The  students  in 
both  sections  are  trained  with  the  object 
of  adapting  them  for  public  services  or 
private  occupations  in  Formosa.  Some 
native  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Japanese  Language  Section  have  been 
given  an  elementary  technical  education 
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with  special  reference  to  the  railway  and 
telegraph  services,  and  the  experiment 
has  proved  successful  in  a  considerable 
degree. 

There  are  at  present  91  students  in  the 
Japanese  Language  Section,  16  students 
in  the  Railway  and  Telegraph  Section, 
and  25  students  in  the  Native  Language 
Section.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Central  Language  School  are 
actually  doing  very  useful  work  all  over 


Natives   of  Formosa 

the  island.  There  arc  also  three  auxil- 
iary schools  appended  to  the  Central  Lan- 
guage School.  The  first  auxiliary  school, 
with  251  scholars  at  present,  is  for  the 
l)enefit  of  native  young  people,  and  it  is 
designed  at  the  same  time  to  show  a 
model  of  elementary  education  in  For- 
mosa and  to  furnish  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School  Department  with  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  art  of  teaching. 
Next,  the  second  auxiliary  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Japanese  children  and  con- 
sists of  a  primary  course  of  six  years,  a 
supplementary  course  of  two  years,  and  a 
middle  school  course  of  five  years.  The 
number  of  scholars  at  present  is  339  in 
the  primary  course,  27  in  the  supple- 
mentary course  and  yj  in  the  middle 
school  course,  the  aggregate  being  443. 
Lastly,  the  third  auxiliary  school  has  the 
object  of  giving  to  native  girls  an  ele- 


mentary education  and  a  training  in 
handicrafts,  the  number  of  scholars  being 
131  at  present. 

Besides  the  central  educational  insti- 
tution described  above,  a  series  of  local 
educational  institutions  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  important  places  of  the  is- 
land. Thus  there  is  an  ordinary  normal 
school  in  each  of  the  three  cities,  Taipeh, 
Taichu  and  Tainan.  The  students  in 
these  normal  schools  are  all  natives,  who 
are  to  become  assistant  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools  for  native  children,  while 
the  students  in  the  Normal  School  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Language 
School  are  to  become  principals  and  other 
important  teachers  in  primary  schools. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  ordinary 
normal  schools  is  298  at  present,  being  94 
in  Taipeh,  124  in  Taichu  and  80  in  Tai- 
nan. 

Primary  schools  for  Japanese  children 
are  established  in  the  more  important 
places  with  a  considerable  Japanese  popu- 
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lation.  Their  number  is  now  11,  with 
1,342  scholars  in  all.  Primary  schools 
for  native  children  are  distributed  all 
over  the  island,  and  number  121  at  pres- 
ent, with  16,034  scholars. 

There  are  two  language  schools  and 
their  branches,  numbering  eleven,  for 
teaching  the  Japanese  language  to  abo- 
rigines and  helping  them  improve  their 
daily  life.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
these  schools  and  branches  is  20.  and  that 
of  scholars  555. 
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SANITARY  MRASUKES. 

I'^orniosa  has  been  known  as  a  very  un- 
healthy land,  where  none  but  adventurers 
would  fain  set  their  feet.  Indeed,  until 
four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  live  in.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  island  before  and  just  after 
its  cession  to  Japan  may  be  imagined  by 
the  fact  that  even  in  Taipeh,  the  capital, 
life  was  made  disagreeable  by  an  enor- 
mous number  of  mosquitoes  and  flies. 
But  sanitary  measures  adopted  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  have  already  been 
productive  of  remarkable  results.  The 
number  of  obnoxious  insects  has  greatly 
decreased.  A  new  system  of  drainage 
has  cleansed  tlie  streets  of  Taipeh.  Good 
drinking  water  is  supplied  by  means  of 
artesian  wells  in  Taipeh  and  of  water 
works  in  Tamsui  and  Kelang.  These  are 
examples  of  improvements  whose  benefit 
is  conferred  on  all  citizens  alike. 

Japanese  officials  in  Formosa  are  pro- 
vided with  official  residences  newly  built 
with  special  care  for  sanitation.  Those 
buildings  being  now  all  finished,  the 
health  of  the  Japanese  officials  has  shown 
a  great  improvement.  Indeed,  the  per- 
centage of  the  sick  as  well  as  of  deaths 
occurring  among  them  has  decreased  re- 


niaikably,  as  is  shown   in   the   following- 
table  : 


No.  of 

•    No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

the  siclt 

No.  of 

officials. 

the  sick. 

deatlis. 

per  100. 

deaths. 

1890. 

..     558 

1,579 

26 

283.00 

4.73 

1897. 

..6,016 

18,258 

126 

303.49 

2.09 

1 898 . 

..8,392 

17,824 

83 

210.01 

0.99 

1 899 . 

.  .7,704 

17,360 

105 

225.34 

1.36 

1900. 

..9,499 

20,962 

104 

220.68 

1.10 

[No'JE. — Tlie  number  of  the  sick  is  larger  than 
ihe  total  number  of  officials,  because  an  official 
may  become  sick  several  times  in  a  year.] 

Compared  with  the  state  of  five  years 
ago,  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  is  more 
than  75  per  cent.  Flow  far  the  Japanese 
have  succeeded  in  artificially  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Formosa  may 
])e  imagined  from  this  fact. 

Eleven  hospitals  have  been  established 
in  Formosa  after  its  cession  to  Japan. 
The  one  in  Taipeh  is  the  biggest  and  most 
complete  establishment  of  all,  and  the 
service  of  graduates  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Imperial  University  and  of 
specialists  who  have  studied  in  Europe  is 
secured  there.  Besides  the  hospitals, 
there  are  72  official  physicians  distributed 
over  the  island.  They  are,  in  certain  re- 
spects, like  parish  doctors  in  Europe. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  paid 
l)y  the  Government  and  give  medical  help 
to  the  people.     There  is  also  a  school  in 
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Taipch  for  training  native  physicians,  the 
number  of  scholars  at  present  being  above 
100,  who  are  all  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  result  of  the  training  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  and  four  scholars  are 
already  on  the  point  of  finishing  their 
course  of  study. 

i5Knefjc:ai>  effects  of  civilized  rule. 
Medical  help  and  training  given  to  the 
natives  arc  illustrative  of  beneficial  effects 
of  the  new  and  civilized  rule,  and  they  are 
also  the  best  channels  through  which 
those  effects  will  become  manifest  to  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
hoped  with  reason  that  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  present  Governor-General 
with  a  view  to  developing  industries,  im- 
parting education  and  improving  the  san- 
itary condition  will  lead  the  native 
population  to  appreciate  the  boons  of  the 
Japanese  administration  and  to  assimi- 
late themselves  gradually  to  the  ways  of 
civilized  life.  The  policy  of  influencing 
the  natives  by  means  of  beneficial  meas- 
ures is  already  bearing  good  fruits  polit- 
ically. The  attempts  formerly  made  to 
suppress  native  malcontents  by  sheer 
force  are  things  of  the  past,  and  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  them  are  now  fast  dis- 
appearing. It  would  be  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  give  an  account  of  the 
judiciary,  police  and  prison  systems  in 
Formosa ;  but,  as  my  space  in  The  Inde- 
pendent is  too  limited,  I  must  omit 
touching  upon  these  subjects  and  go  on 
to  make  a  comparatively  full  statement 
about  the  financial  condition  of  the  new 
territory. 

the  general  financial  policy. 

In  December,  1898,  Governor-General 
Baron  Kodama  introduced  to  the  Diet  a 
program  for  the  execution  of  public 
undertakings,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  together  with  a  project  for 
establishing  Government  monopolies  of 
three  great  industries  in  the  island.  Tho 
not  without  encountering  opposition  in 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  the  bills  were 
adopted  at  last,  owing  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Governor-General,  and  his 
program  is  now  being  carried  out. 

PROJECTED   public  UNDERTAKINGS. 

The  undertakings  embodied  in  the 
twenty  years'  program  are :  ( i )  The 
laying  of  a  trunk  line  railway  extending 


over  the  whole  length  of  the  island;  (2) 
the  cadastration  of  land;  (3)  the  con- 
struction of  harbors,  especially  of  one  in 
Kelung,  and  (4)  the  building  of  Govern- 
ment offices  and  residences.  In  order  to 
meet  the  expenditures  for  executing  these 
works  the  Formosan  Government  was 
authorized  to  raise  loans  to  the  amount 
of  35,000,000  yen,  of  which  the  principal 
and  interest  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  island.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditures are  as  follows : 

Yen. 

Laying  and  improving  the  railway 28,810,000 

Construction  of  the  harbor  of  Kelung..    2.000,000 

Cadastration  of  land 3,000,000 

P>uilding  of  Government  offices  and  resi- 
dences        1,200,000 

Total 35,000,000 

( 1 )  The  Trunk  Line  Raikvay. — Ac- 
cording to  the  original  program  the 
railway  was  to  be  finished  in  ten 
years,  but,  judging  from  the  progress 
that  has  been  already  made,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  may  be  effected  earlier 
by  three  or  five  years.  The  part  of  the 
line  now  open  to  traffic  is  working  quite 
satisfactorily.  The  revenues  accruing 
from  it  are  greater  than  they  were  expect- 
ed to  be.  It  has  also  produced  remark- 
able effects  in  stimulating  industrial  en- 
terprises and  facilitating  the  development 
of  the  island  in  general. 

(2)  The  Cadastration. — The  cadastra- 
tion of  land,  together  with  the  census  of 
population, constitutes  a  fundamental  con- 
dition of  effective  administration.  The 
Formosan  Government,  therefore,  has 
undertaken  to  perform  this  difficult  task, 
which  was  commenced  in  1899  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  this  year.  The 
cadastre  will  be  based  on  trigonometrical 
survey,  and  when  it  is  finished  various 
rights  over  land  will  be  confirmed,  land- 
ed property  will  be  made  secure,  the 
credit  in  land  will  increase  and  the  trans- 
fer of  rights  over  land  will  be  definitely 
testified.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  the  un- 
dertaking should  be  well  received  by  the 
people.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the 
equity  and  industry  of  the  officials  en- 
gaged in  cadastration,  as  well  as  the  right 
method  adopted  in  doing  it,  have  pro- 
duced an  excellent  impression  upon  the 
native  population.  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  the  Chinese  Governor  Liu 
attempted  and  failed  to  make  a  cadastre 
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in  Formosa.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  where  the  Chinese  rulers  failed 
the  Japanese  are  now  fairly  on  the  way  to 
success. 

(3)  The  Harbor  Works. — The  esti- 
mated expenditure  assigned  to  harbor 
works  in  the  financial  program  which  is 
now  being  carried  out  is  all  needed  for 
the  dredging  of  the  harbor  of  Kelung. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Formosan  Gov- 
ernment to  complete  the  works  by  con- 
structing a  breakwater,  embankment, 
piers,  docks  and  warehouses,  and  improv- 
ing the  town  of  Kelung.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  further  program  involving  an 
expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  in  due  course  of 
time. 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  Kelung 
is  at  present  below  that  of  some  other 
ports  in  Formosa.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics for  1899,  the  amount  of  imports 
and  exports  was  25,380,000  yen  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Yen. 

Tamsui 16,960,000 

Anpin 4,250,000 

Kelung   480,000 

Takao 490,000 

Other    ports , 3,200,000 

It  may  appear  from  these  figures  that 
the  projected  harbor  works  in  Kelung 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  port.  But  in  making  a  project  of 
such  works  changes  that  are  to  come 
al:)OUt  in  the  future  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Kelung  is  designed  to  be 
the  chief  port  of  Formosa,  and  its  harbor 
works  ought  to  be  adequate  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  island.  Harbor 
works  in  Tamsui  and  Takao,  however, 
will  also  be  undertaken  before  long. 

(4)  Building  of  Government  Offices. — 
Government  offices  and  official  residences 
built  under  the  Chinese  regime  are  gen- 
erally ill-adapted  to  the  new  order  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese;  especially  are 
they  deficient  in  sanitary  arrangements.^ 
Hence  the  building  of  new  offices  and  res- 
idences has  been  undertaken  by  the  For- 
mosan Government.  Among'  the  new 
buildings  are  prisons  in  various  localities, 
designed  according  to  the  advanced  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Japan.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  they  are  already  more  than 
lialf  finished. 

The    undtM-lakiiigs    (Miuincraled    a])ovc 


are  all  being  executed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Misgivings  were  entertained 
at  the  outset  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
Formosan  Government  to  pay  the  interest 
and  redeem  the  principal  of  the  loans 
raised  for  carrying  on  these  undertak- 
ings. But  the  results  thus  far  secured, 
as  well  as  the  financial  condition  de- 
scribed below,  amply  show  that  the  calcu- 


Three  Types  of  Girls  Found  in  Formosa. — From 
Left  to  Right,  Loo  Choo  Islander,  Japanese  and 
Formosan 

lations  of  the  present  Governor-General 
were  well  founded  and  that  the  misgiv- 
ings entertained  in  certain  quarters  were 
quite  unwarranted. 

GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLIES. 

As  the  establishment  of  Government 
monopolies  of  opium,  salt  and  camphor 
is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
financial  program  for  Formosa,  their  na- 
tures shall  be  explained  here. 

(i)  The  Opium  Monopoly. — It  goes 
without  saying  that  opium  smoking  is  a 
very  pernicious  habit;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  those 
who  have  already  formed  the  habit  had 
better  be  tolerated  to  continue  it.     The 
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i'uniiusaii  (jovernnienl,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  subject  the  opium  trade  to  strict 
restrictions,  with  a  view  to  aboHshing  the 
habit  by  degrees.  Only  those  who  have 
been  already  poisoned  by  opium  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  abandon 
the  habit  of  smoking  without  feeling  a 
great  pain  are  allowed,  by  special  war- 
rants of  the  Government,  to  use  it  as  a 
medicine,  while  it  is  absolutely  forbidden 
newly  to  begin  opium  smoking  or  to  con- 
tinue the  habit  in  cases  where  the  poison- 
ing has  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  make 
abstention  impossible.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  policy  of  grad- 
ually abolishing  opium  smoking  that  the 
Government  mononoly  of  the  article  was 
established  in  Formosa.  In  fact,  the 
above  mentioned  line  of  policy  was  fixed 
in  principle  not  long  after  the  cession  of 
the  island  to  Japan,  when,  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitation  in  the  Department 
for  Home  Affairs  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, I  participated  in  deliberating 
upon  the  question  and  making  the  de- 
cision. The  monopoly  is  working  satis- 
factorily and  yields  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  4,000,000  yen  at  present. 

(2)  The  Salt  Monopoly. — Salt  is  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Formosa,  where  the  process  is 
to  let  sea  water  flow  into  salt  fields  and 


then  cause  it  to  evaporate  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Under  Chinese  administration 
the  industry  was  monopolized  by  the 
Government,  only  the  system  was  quite 
difTerent  from  the  one  established  by  the 
Japanese.  The  monopoly  was  once  abol- 
ished by  Count  Kabayama,  the  first  Jap- 
anese Governor-General  of  Formosa  ;  for, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Count,  it  was  not 
right  to  monopolize  an  industry  for  the 
production  of  a  necessary  of  daily  life 
like  salt.  But  the  abolition  of  the  old 
system,  instead  of  enhancing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  by  private  enter- 
prise, led  to  results  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, such  as  the  destruction  of  certain 
salt  fields  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  salt. 
The  monopoly  was,  therefore,  re-estab- 
lished by  the  present  Governor-General 
upon  an  improved  system.  The  produc- 
tion has  lately  increased  in  a  considerable 
degree,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  now  exported  to  Japan  proper. 
The  revenue  accruing  from  this  monopoly 
is  700,000  or  800,000  yen  at  present,  but 
a  much  better  yield  may  be  confidently 
looked  forward  to  in  the  future. 

(3)  The  Camphor  Monopoly. — It  may 
be  said  that  camphor  is  supplied  to  the 
whole  world  almost  exclusively  by  For- 
mosa. The  manufacture  of  camphor  is, 
therefore,  a  very  important  industry  in 
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the  island.  Nevertheless,  when  the  new 
territory  passed  under  Japanese  rule  this 
industry  was  in  a  rather  precarious  con- 
dition owing  to  the  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance of  producers  as  well  as  specula- 
tive operations  of  traders.  Camphor 
trees  were  cut  down  with  utter  disregard 
to  future  consequences;  crude  methods 
were  employed  for  manufacturing,  and 
the  price  of  the  article  rose  and  fell  sud- 
denly because  of  the  absence  of  any  regu- 
lation of  its  production.  Hence  the  cam- 
phor monopoly  was  established  with  the 
object  of  protecting  the  trees,  improving 
the  method  of  manufacture,  and  putting 
the  industry  on  a  secure  basis.  It  being 
known  that  the  amount  demanded  by  the 
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whole  world  is  not  more  than  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  kin  (a  kin  is  equal  to  1.3 
pounds)  a  year,  the  production  is  to  be 
regulated  accordingly.  The  revenue  yield 
by  this  monopoly  is  about  4,000,000  yen, 
which  brings  the  total  profit  of  the  three 
monopolies  to  about  9,000,000  yen. 

THE    FINANCIAL    INDEPENDENCE    OF    FOR- 
MOSA. 

At  the  same  time  as  framing  the  gen- 
eral financial  program  and  establishing 
the  Government  monopolies,  the  present 
Governor-General  formed  a  '  plan  of 
eventually  making  the  Formosan  finances 
independent  of  the  help  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  the  past  the  following 
sums  were  granted  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 


ernment in  aid  of  the  Formosan  Govern- 
ment : 

Yen. 

1896 6,900,000 

1897 5,950,000 

1898 3,980,000 

1899 3,000,000 

According  to  the  project  of  Baron  Ko- 
dama,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Diet, 
this  grant  has  been  and  is  being  steadily 
decreased,  until  it  will  entirely  disappear 
in  1910. 

THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  FORMOSAN  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing the  financial  independence  of  For- 
mosa it  is  necessary  only  to  point  to  the 
recent  remarkable  increase  of  the  rev- 
enue. In  1897 — i.e.,  the  year  before  the 
appointment  of  the  present  Governor- 
General — the  estimated  revenue  of  the 
Formosan  Government  stood  at  7,000,000 
yen,  and  the  actual  revenue  even  fell  to 
5,000,000  yen.  But  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  monopolies,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  land  tax  and  other  financial 
reforms,  the  total  revenue  now  exceeds 
14,000,000  yen,  and  will  amount  to  20,- 
000,000  yen  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
increase  has  been  far  above  the  expecta- 
tion entertained  at  the  time  of  framing 
the  financial  program,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 

Revenue  antici- 
pated in  the  orig- 
inal programme.  Actual  revenue. 

Yen.  Yen. 

1899 9,060,000  *10,150,000 

1900 9,510,000  *15,200,000 

1901 9,690,000  tl4,400,000 

♦Actual  account.     fBudget. 

THE    RESOURCES    OF    FORMOSA. 

The  satisfactory  and  hopeful  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  Formosan  Govern- 
ment is  based  on  the  rich  resources  of  the 
island.  Among  the  more  important  prod- 
ucts of  Formosa  are  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
hemp  and  flax,  indigo,  paper,  silk,  min- 
erals, cattle,  and  marine  produce.  The 
Government  is  taking  measures  to  en- 
courage the  industries  connected  with 
these  products,  and  they  constitute  grow- 
ing sources  of  the  revenue.  The  case  of 
sugar  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples.  If  the  industry 
develops  as  it  is  expected  to  do  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  will  become  in  a  few 
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\  cai  s  \\\'c  or  six  times  the  present  amount, 
so  that  the  import  of  the  article  from  for- 
eign countries  into  the  Empire  of  Japan 
may  be  checked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Formosa  tea  seems  to  have  met  a  failure 
in  the  American  market  for  a  time.  But 
Oolong  tea,  being  a  peculiar  product  of 
Formosa,  is  above  competition.  Hence, 
if  the  quality  be  improved  and  the  price 
lowered  by  better  methods  of  production, 
it  might  maintain  the  market  and  make 
good  the  failure  in  the  past.  The  crop 
of  rice  may  be  had  twice  a  year  in  most 
parts  of  Formosa,  and  there  is  still  room 
for  increasing  the  production  and  improv- 
ing the  quality.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  of  special  importance  that  proper 
measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development 
of  the  island.  For  this  purpose,  the  For- 
mosan  Government  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Nitobe, 
who  studied  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
agricultural  science  in  Japan. 

As  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island, 
gold,  sulphur,  coal  and  petroleum  are  the 
most  important,  the  yearly  output  of  gold 
being  about  1,000,000  yen  at  present. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  by  Ja- 
Dan  in  connection  with  Formosa  since  its 

A. 

cession  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 


year  (Marrh  3JSI,  h/>i)  amounted  to 
150,000,000  yen,  including  the  military 
expenses.  In  the  same  period  a  total  rev- 
nue  of  40,000,000  yen  was  derived  from 
Formosa.  Hence,  the  financial  burden 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Government  has 
been  110,000,000  yen  in  all.  Now,  see- 
ing that  the  annual  revenue  derived  from 
Formosa  is  between  14,000,000  yen  and 
20,000,000  yen,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
capital  invested  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  Besides,  the  im- 
port of  Japanese  commodities  into  For- 
mosa is  now  above  15,000,000  yen.  Sup- 
posing that  the  profit  of  this  trade  is  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  the  annual  gain 
of  Japan  is  about  3,000,000  yen,  which 
nearly  covers  the  present  amount  of  the 
grant  in  aid  which  the  Formosan  Govern- 
ment receives  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  day  is  past  when  Formosa 
could  be  regarded  as  an  embarrassing 
burden  and  the  success  of  its  administra- 
tion could  be  doubted.  There  is  no  room 
now  for  questioning  the  capability  of  the 
Formosan  Government  to  meet  the  lia- 
bilities arising  out  of  the  loan  of  35,000,- 
oooyen.  Nay,  even  if  a  loan  of  100,000,000 
yen  be  raised  on  account  of  the  Formosan 
Government,  the  financial  responsibility 
may  be  borne  without  overtaxing  its  re- 
sources. 

Taii'eh,  Formosa, 


Patriotism 

By  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,   D.C.L. 


THIS  Fourth  of  July  brings  the  sub- 
ject of  patriotism  and  of  the  duties 
of  the  patriot,  their  extent  and 
their  limitation,  in  a  more  than  usually 
practical  form.  It  is  a  question  about 
which  we  need  clearer  light,  and  Fourth 
of  July  orators,  if  they  wish  to  be  in- 
structive, have  a  more  substantial  theme 
for  their  orations  than  they  have  had  for 
many  years. 

"  Were  any  one  to  call  me  dishonest 
or  untruthful,  he  would  touch  me  to  the 
quick.  Were  he  to  say  that  I  was  un- 
patriotic, he  would  leave  me  unmoved. 
'  What,  then,  have  you  no  love  of  coun- 
try ? '    That  is  a  question  not  to  be  an- 


swered in  a  breath ;  "  so  in  his  farewell 
volume  of  "  Facts  and  Comments,"  says 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  His  critic  is  pained 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  bitterly 
controversial  topic.  The  average  reader, 
he  says,  will  find  all  such  questions  as 
that  which  Mr.  Spencer  moots  answered 
for  him  daily  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny 
and  will  only  misunderstand  and  vilify. 
What  does  the  critic  suppose  to  be  the 
use  of  an  independent  thinker  if  it  is  not 
to  correct  the  misunderstandings  of  the 
average  reader  and  to  impart  to  him 
sounder  beliefs  and  better  sentiments 
than  those  which  he  derives  from  his 
Yellow  Journal  ? 
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1  he  reniarkable  pait  ot  it  is  that  half 
a  century  ago  Mr.  Spencer  might  proba- 
l)ly  liave  said  exactly  what  he  says  now 
witliout  much  risk  of  misunderstanding 
or  vituperation.  Not  but  that  love  of 
country  was  in  those  days  felt  and  com- 
mended, and  it  was  the  subject  of  abun- 
dant eulogy  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But 
it  was  understood  by  all  reflecting  per- 
sons to  be  subordinate  to  the  rule  of 
righteousness,  the  general  claims  of  hu- 
manity and  the  law  of  God.  I  used  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  the  Italian  patriots 
Mazzini,  Arrivabene,  Saffi,  whose  lives 
had  been  devoted  to  the  liberation  and  re- 
vival of  their  country.  A  more  ardent 
patriot  than  their  chief,  Mazzini,  never 
lived,  tho  his  patriotism,  as  he  assured 
me,  I  have  no  doubt  truly,  never  went 
to  the  length  of  complicity  in  an  assassi- 
nation plot.  But  Mazzini  most  distinctly 
kept  devotion  to  humanity  above  devo- 
tion to  the  country.  A  noble  organ  of 
humanity  was  what  he  desired  his  lib- 
erated Italy  to  be. 

Since  that  time  there  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  world  a  change,  to  which 
Mr.  Spencer  eives  the  uncomplimentary 
name  of  "  Rebarbarization."  With  the 
doctrinal ,  belief  in  revealed  Christianity 
the  Gospel  ideal  of  human  brotherhood, 
self-sacrifice,  peaceability  and  mercy,  has 
been  losing  hold.  "  I  am  sick  of  this 
turning  the  other  cheek  business,"  was 
the  frank  utterance  of  a  politician.  He 
forgot,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  whose 
were  the  words  which  he  was  deriding, 
but  if  he  at  all  shocked  the  ears  of  his 
audience,  he  probably  did  not  shock  their 
hearts.  There  has  also  sprung  up,  partly 
perhaps  from  the  same  source,  a  renewal 
of  the  worship  of  force,  both  physical  and 
mental,  the  outward  and  familiar  mani- 
festation of  which  is  the  passionate  ad- 
diction to  athletic  sports.  A  revival  of 
ihe  lust  of  violent  aggrandizement  styled 
lmi)erialism  and  its  necessary  compan- 
ion. Militarism,  are  the  outcome  of  this 
moral  revolution.  Closely  connected 
with  them  is  the  tensification  of  that  lo- 
calized and  exalted  form  of  tribalism 
which  we  call  "  love  of  country,"  and 
which  sometimes  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  broader  love  of  humanity.  Decatur's 
sentiment,  "  My  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  which  shocked  people  in  gen- 
eral when  it  was  repeated  at  the  time 


of  the  Mexican  War,  would  still,  we  may 
fairly  hope,  shock  many  people,  but  it 
would  hardly  shock  so  many  as  it  did 
then. 

This  paroxysm  of  patriotism  manifests 
itself  in  the  adoration  of  the  flag,  which 
seems  to  be  assuming  the  form  of  some- 
thing like  a  new  religion.  The  flag  in 
former  days  was  regarded  always  with 
respect  and  veneration,  and  in  moments 
of  national  trial  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
emblem  and  rallying  point  of  nationality. 
But  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  object  of 
religious  veneration,  nor  was  anybody 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  profan- 
ity in  putting  copies  of  it  to  common 
uses,  such  as  those  of  decoration,  adver- 
tisement, or  the  wrapping  up  of  mer- 
chandise. The  language  sometimes  held 
about  it  now  might  seem  almost  to  imply 
that  its  presence  superseded  international 
morality,  and  that  the  cause  in  which  it 
had  once  been  unfurled,  however  equivo- 
cal, demanded  the  blind  allegiance  of  the 
patriot.  The  thought  of  striking  the  flag 
where  it  has  once  been  raised  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  intolerable  humiliation, 
if  not  of  impiety ;  as  tho  half  the  wars 
in  modern  history  had  not  been  followed 
by  retrocessions  of  conceded  territory 
which  involved  the  striking  of  the  con- 
queror's flag. 

Voltaire  openly  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  England  as  the  trans- 
fer of  a  country  from  the  realm  of  des- 
potism to  that  of  freedom.  But  Voltaire 
had  distinctly  taken  up  his  position  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  probably  doing  the 
wdiole  world  a  service  thereby  so  far  as 
the  advancement  of  philanthropy  and  of 
rational  law  and  government  was  con- 
cerned. We  who  do  not,  like  Voltaire, 
pretend  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  can- 
not ailord  or  desire  to  renounce  a  na- 
tional bond  with  its  attendant  affections 
and  duties ;  tho  loyalty  to  our  nation  can 
never  override  our  loyalty  to  humanity 
and  Go'd. 

We  look  in  vain  to  the  New  Testament 
for  any  rule  of  our  duty  as  patriots  and 
of  its  relation  to  our  duty  as  men.  "  Ren- 
der unto  Ccxsar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's,"  is  the  sole  reported  utterance 
of  Jesus  upon  any  political  question.  He 
was  simply  an  inhabitant  of  a  subject 
province    of    the  Roman  Empire  under 
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military  sway,  and  never  came  into  con-  quarter.  Was  he  to  go  unrebuked  ?  Did 
tact  with  poHtical  any  more  than  with  not  such  patriots  as  Chatham  and  Burke 
commercial  or  literary  life.  His  words  protest  against  the  war  with  the  Ameri- 
might  in  some  measure  be  pointed  can  colonics,  not  only  in  its  inception,  but 
against  the  wild  insurrectionary  heavings  through  its  course?  Did  not  the  Opposi- 
of  which  his  country  was  the  scene  and  tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  l)ring  the 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  war  to  a  close  when  the  half  insane  King 
nation.  He  pro1xil)ly  looked  upon  the  and  his  minions  would  have  desperately 
form  of  government  with  total  indiffer-  prolonged  it?  Did  not  all  the  best  men 
ence  as  part  of  the  world  destined  soon  in  the  United  States,  including  Lincoln, 
to  pass  away.  ])rotest  throughout  against  the  war  with 
A  special  question  of  importance  has  Mexico?  Lord  Salisbury  says  now  that 
been  practically  mooted  in  connection  in  going  into  the  Crimean  war  for  the 
with  the  duty  of  a  patriot  and  has  been  support  of  Turkish  despotism  England 
debated  with  vehemence,  even  with  put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  Sup- 
fierceness,  on  the  occasion  of  these  South  pose  he  had  said  this  at  the  time,  would 
African  and  Philippine  wars.  For  depre-  he  have  been  a  pro-Russian  and  a  traitor? 
eating  the  South  African  war,  criticising  Mr.  Chamberlain  pretended  that  Boer 
it  in  its  course,  and  pleading  for  peace,  a  resistance  was  kept  alive  by  the  division 
party  in  England,  comprising  a  large  of  national  opinion  in  England.  Why 
section  of  British  citizens,  and  headed  by  then  did  he  openly  call  forth  and  em- 
such  men  as  Sir  William  Vernon  Har-  phasize  that  division  by  bringing  on  a 
court,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  general  election  expressly  on  the  issue 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  has  been  of  the  war  when  he  had  already  a  great 
branded  by  the  leaders  and  organs  of  the  majority  in  Parliament?  Did  the  result 
war  party  as  a  set  of  traitors  conspiring  of  that  election,  favorable  as  it  was  to 
with  the  enemy  against  the  nation ;  has  the  war  party,  produce  the  slightest  ef- 
been  insulted  by  the  Tory  populace  and  feet  on  the  resolution  of  the  Boers  ?  Not 
menaced  by  forcible  suppression.  The  that  it  can  be  denied  that  a  division  of 
minority  is,  of  course,  bound  to  pay  its  national  opinion  may  have  the  effect  of 
war  taxes  and  to  abstain  from  any  inter-  encouraging  the  enemy.  This  cannot  be 
ference  with  military  measures  or  opera-  helped.  It  is  a  necessary  drawback  of 
tions,  as  well  as  from  affording  any  as-  elective  institutions  which  make  all  citi- 
sistance  to  the  enemy.  But  is  it,  as  a  zens  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
party  of  free  and  responsible  citizens,  to  government.  Perhaps  if  it  makes  wars 
silence  its  own  conscience  and  to  allow  more  difficult  the  drawback  may  be  an 
the  partisans  of  war  to  run  unchecked  advantage  in  disguise.  If  you  want  a 
into  any  excesses  that  they  please,  to  re-  policy  of  aggrandizement,  the  right  form 
ject  the  most  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  of  government  is  a  military  despotism, 
or  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  State  by  and  to  a  militai-y  despotism,  by  following 
their  atrocities?  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Pre-  a  policy  of  aggrandizement,  you  will 
mier  of  New  Zealand,  proposed  to  em-  come. 

ploy   Maori   savages,   who   would   give   no  Toronto.  Canada. 
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By  Sarah  Jeannette  Burke 

YEA,  Truth  is  One — and  yet  her  sons 
Vary  the  modes  of  her  defense ; 
Elisha  caught  Elijah's  robe, 
But  wore  it  ivith  n  diifereuce. 

Npw  YoHK  Crrv. 


A    Taxidermist's    Researches    in    the    Wilds    of 

Colombia 

By  James  H.   Batty 

[Mr.  Batty  is  an  explorer  and  collecting  naturalist  for  many  of  the  world's  greatest  museums.  He 
has  worked  from  Greenland  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Brazil,  including  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Columbia  7,000  miles  to  Payta,  Peru.  He  has 
also  collected  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  except  Mississippi.  The  year  before  General 
Cu«ter  was  killed  Mr.  Batty  made  the  first  trip  with  him  through  the  Black  Hills.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  very  popular  books  on  field  sports,  travel  and  natural  history.  Among  these  are  "  All  Sum- 
mer in  the  Sierras,"  "  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap,"  and  "  Practical  Taxidormy  and  Home  Decoration."  He 
is  now  in  this  city  making  preparations  to  return  to  Colombia  in  behalf  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. — Editor.] 


A  SEVEN  days'  direct  run  by  steam- 
er from  New  York  to  Colon,  a 
few  hours  by  rail  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  three  days  out  on  the 
good  ship  *'  Toboga,"  brought  the  writer 
and  one  companion  abreast  of  the  large 
island  of  Coiba  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At 
the  time  we  wanted  to  go  to  the  island 
there  were  no  boats  going  direct,  and  we 
were  bound  to  Sona,  the  nearest  port 
where  a  steamer  calls.  When  we  arrived 
opposite  Coiba  the  sea  seemed  so  quiet  I 
at  once  concluded  to  put  the  canoes  over 
the  side  and  paddle  for  it.  The  islands 
looked  blue  and  hazy  in  the  distance. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  canoes  were  low- 
ered over  the  rail,  and  carefully  loaded 
and  trimmed  so  they  would  handle  well 
in  case  of  rough  weather.  Our  camp 
paraphernalia  was  rather  heavy  for  our 
little  canoes ;  however,  we  jumped  aboard 
our  frail  barks,  pushing  away  from  the 
steamer's  side  and  began  paddling  direct 
for  the  nearest  land,  the  island  of  Coibita. 

As  the  steamer  left  she  gave  us  a  salute 
of  three  whistles,  which  we  returned  the 
best  we  could,  by  giving  three  '*  dips  "  of 
our  ''  Teddy  "  rough  rider  hats  on  the 
ends  of  our  paddles. 

As  we  skipped  along  the  hull  of  the 
steamer  gradually  got  lower  and  lower, 
until  finally  we  "  sank  "  her,  leaving  only 
smoke  to  show  her  course. 

The  slight  chop  in  the  tide  streaks 
made  our  hundred-pound  canoes  jump 
about ;  however,  they  rode  the  small  seas 
gracefully,  and  by  hard  paddling  to  the 
distant  islands  we  covered  about  eleven 
miles  and  reached  the  rocky  island  of 
Coibita  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 

Camp  was  hastily  made,  and  after 
eating  a  hearty  supf>er  of  the  sweet  con- 
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tents  of  mother  of  pearl  shells,  roasted 
plantains  and  yuccas,  we  spread  our  blan- 
kets on  the  sand  beach  and  turned  in  for 
the  night. 

Just  before  daylight  we  were  awak- 
ened by  myriads  of  hermit  and  other 
crabs  of  larger  species,  that  had  literally 
taken  possession  of  our  camp. 

Quickly  making  a  bright  fire,  we  made 
war  on  the  intruders  with  heavy  camp 
boots  and  clubs,  and  those  not  killed  or 
crippled  scurried  away  to  their  retreats 
in  holes  and  thick  underbrush.  The  next 
morning  was  bright  and  windy,  and  we 
were  confronted  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
sea,  but  by  one  of  us  entering  the  w^ater 
and  holding  the  canoe's  head  on  while  the 
other  loaded,  with  some  difficulty  we  soon 
got  everything  snugly  stowed ;  but  get- 
ting aboard  the  jumping  canoes  was  no 
easy  matter. 

Carefully  picking  the  way  among  the 
breakers  and  taking  advantage  of  an  oc- 
casional lee  behind  the  rocks,  we  soon 
reached  deeper  and  more  calm  water. 
Two  hours'  paddling  took  us  over  the  bay 
to  the  coast  of  Coiba.  Then  we  felt  that 
for  the  time  our  immediate  danger  was 
over. 

We  entered  one  of  the  many  pretty  pic- 
turesque rock  bays,  and  as  we  rounded  a 
point  of  high  boulders,  came  in  sight  of  a 
small  village  or  camping  ground  of  the 
Indian  or  mixed  breed  pearl  divers. 
The  camp  was  unusually  large,  as  it  con- 
tained many  newcomers  from  the  main, 
who  had  left  to  escape  fighting:  with  the 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  The  divers 
lived  in  small  huts  thatched  with  palm 
loaves,  wild  rushes  and  grass.  All  were 
poor  and  hungry,  tho  a  few  of  the  most 
intelligent  had  small  patches  of  plantains 
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and  yuccas.  Many  of  the  fishermen  were 
badly  scarred  with  shark  bites,  and  all 
"head"  divers,  or  those  who  dive  and 
swim  to  the  bottom  head  first  without  div- 
ing suits,  are  in  constant  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked by  the  large  and  savage  tintero 
sharks.  The  poor  wretches  risk  their 
lives  daily  diving  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  swarm- 
ing with  several  species  of  man-eating 
sharks,  to  collect  a  few  pearl  shells  which    thoroughly.    We  found  a  few  species  of 


way  up  the  river  we  were 
saluted  by  the  hoarse  loud  cries 
of  the  red  macaws  or  aras,  and 
several  species  of  parrots. 

Large  boas  frequent  the  San 
Juan  River,  tho  we  only  en- 
countered those  of  medium  size, 
and  several  other  kinds  of 
snakes,  some  of  which  are 
venomous. 

We  camped  a  short  distance 
up  the  river  in  a  heavy  forest, 
and  daily  made  long  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
We  found  many  deer  and  large 
bands  of  the  large  black  howler 
and     white    faced     capuchin 
monkeys.     The    large   black 
howlers    grunted    and    loudly 
howled  their  displeasure  at  see- 
ing   intruders  .  in    their    native 
wilds,   the   smaller,   cunning 
capuchins  hauled  the  vines  and 
shook  them  and  the  branches  of 
the  trees   in   rage  to   scare  us 
away.      Many    broke    off    dry 
limbs   and   threw   them   down, 
making  all  the  noise  they  could 
to   frighten  us   away.      Seeing 
we  did  not  leave,  they  congre- 
gated near  by  in  the    tops    of 
several  large  trees  and  held  a  council  of 
war  in  grunts  and  chatters,  then  again 
came  over  us  and  redoubled-  their  antics 
to  drive  us  away.     Indeed,  I  have  had 
these   same   monkeys,   after  a  rain,   get 
directly    over    me    and    shake    down    a 
drenching  shower  of  water  from  the  wet 
foliage. 

Later  we  made  many  camps  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  and  explored  it 


they  sell  and  barter  at  seven  cents  a 
pound,  Colombian  silver,  or  a  trifle  less 
than  three  cents  American  gold. 

Wearers  of  pearls  may  be  surprised  to 
know    that    it    often     requires     several 


animals,  such  as  deer,  monkeys,  agoutis, 
'possums,  etc.       Of  birds  there  are  not 
very  many  species,  most  of  these 
found  on  the  main. 

In  thirty  years  of  almost  constant  field 


being 


hundreds 
but   has 


of  vampires  of  many  species, 
never  seen   them   so  bold   and 


months  of  dangerous  diving  to  secure  one    collecting  the  writer  has  taken  and  seen 
small  pearl. 

After  spending  two  days  in  the  camp 
and  gaining  what  information  we  could 
about  the  coast  and  interior  of  the  is- 
land we  left  our  little  swarthy  friends 
and  paddled  out  of  the  bay,  into  the  ocean 
and  down  the  coast  about  eighteen  miles, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  over  the 


aggressive  as  on  the  island  of  Coiba. 

There  are  a  few  cattle  and  horses  at  the 
deserted  ranch,  Finca  Maria.  They  were 
attacked  by  such  numbers  of  vampires, 
large  and  small,  that  some  of  the  poor 
brutes  became  so  weak  from  loss  of  blood 


heavy  *'  chop  "  on  the  bar  and  entered  the    that  they  could  hardly  walk.     Two  young 
small  river  of  San  Juan.    As  we  made  our    donkeys    that    strayed    away    from    the 
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ranch  died  in  an  emaciated  condition 
from  the  attacks  of  the  vampires. 

We  had  to  sleep  under  heavy  mos- 
quito bars,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  take 
in  a  pet  fawn  to  protect  it  from  the  blood- 
thirsty vampires.  One  young  half-breed 
has  lost  two  toenails  from  constant  at- 
tacks. 

When  preying-  on  horses  or  cattle  they 
settle  on  their  necks  and  shoulders  and 
make  small  deep  incisions  with  their 
sharp  teeth  through  the  skin,  and  then 


this  point  most  thoroughly,  having  had 
them  flutter  within  a  few  inches  of  me 
many  times,  but  they  soon  glided  noise- 
lessly away  when  they  saw  I  was  only 
feigning  sleep,  only  to  return  a  few  min- 
utes later.  All  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican vampires  usually  attack  the  ends  of 
the  toes  of  the  sleeper.  They  never 
alight  on  human  beings  as  they  do  on 
animals,,  but  hover  noiselessly  over  their 
prey,  and  so  carefully  and  painlessly  do 
tliev  cut  the   skin   of  their  victims   and 


Old  Spanish  Church  Bell  200  Years  Old  at  Boqueron.  Colombia.  This  bell  has  been  pounded  by  stones 
for  over  a  century.  Nearly  two  inches  of  its  rim  has  been  worn  away  in  the  many  years  of  this 
hammering. 


painlessly  suck  their  full  of  blood.  Thev 
feed  twice  during  the  night,  about  an 
hour  after  dark  and  again  an  hour  before 
daylight.  I  have  seen  twenty-three  vam- 
pires on  an  ox  at  one  time  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  acetylene  gas  bull's-eye  lantern 
such  as  is  worn  on  the  head  for  hunting 
large  animals  at  night. 

All  kinds  of  vampires  observed  are 
very  cautious  how  they  attack  human 
beings.  They  never  molest  them  when 
awake.  They  attack  their  victims  when 
asleep.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  it ; 
they  know  at  a  glance  positively  whether 
a  person  is  asleep  or  not.     I  have  tested 


suck  their  blood  that  a  man  seldom  knows 
anything  about  it  until  morning,  when 
he  awakes  and  finds  one  or  two  small 
incisions  covered  with  blood.  The 
wounds  left  are  not  poisonous  or  pain- 
ful. 

As  we  had  reached  the  island  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season  we  were  drenched  almost  daily, 
and  finally,  after  several  months'  hard- 
sliip,  we  were  taken  with  fever  and  yel- 
low jaundico,  being  forced  to  leave  the 
island  and  ]xi(l(llc  to  sea  in  a  very  weak 
condition,  where  we  were  picked  up  the 
second  day  by  a  coast  steamer  and  taken 
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ii*  (lu:  jKirl  of  i^edrij^al,  Colombia,  near  cither  casl  or  west  a  few  hours  a  liilly,aiKl 
the  Costa  Rican  boundary.  There  we  later  a  mountainous,  country  is  soon  en- 
obtained  horses  and  slowly  made  our  way  tered,  abounding  in  large  cool  forests 
up  the  higher  mountains  and  camped  on  and  clear,  running  streams. 


the  highest  peak,  known  as  the  Volcan. 
It  is  an  old  volcano,  long  inactive,  with 


A  Colombian  House  on  the  Old  Boquete  Trail 

an  altitude  of  over  eleven  thousand  feet. 
After  reaching  a  high  altitude  and  cool 
country  we  were  nearly  a  month  recruit- 
ing our  lost  strength  and  becoming 
healthy  and  strong.  Later  we  heard  that 
three  natives  on  the  island  who  were 
taken  sick  with  us  had  died. 

The  Volcan  is  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Veragua  range,  also  known  as  the 
Cordillera  de  Chiriqui.  This  beautiful 
range  of  mountains  runs  from  near  the 
much  abused  city  of  Panama  west  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  and  over  the 
Costa  Rican  border. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  a  low,  swampy  coun- 
try teeming  with  noxious  insects,  poison- 
ous snakes,  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  It 
is,  however,  not  much  worse  than  many 
of  our  Jersey  and  Virginia  swamps  in 
the  summer. 

Along  the  forty-seven  miles  of  rail- 
road from  Colon  to  Panama  the  country 
is    low    and    swampy,  but  by  traveling 


It  is  but  nine  hours'  ride  from  the 
coast  on  a  good  road  to  an  altitude 
having  a  cool,  fresh  and  healthful  cli- 
mate, where  northern  vegetables  thrive, 
such  as  cabbages,  potatoes,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, etc. 

For  the  past  year  the  writer  has  been 
exploring  this  range  of  mountains  and 
adjacent  country  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a  beautiful  country, 
with  its  rough,  rugged  mountains,  rush- 
ing, rocky  rivers  and  natural  pastures. 
The  scenery  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
constantly  changing  from  the  low,  dark 
many  rooted  mangroves  of  the  coast  to 
the  Alpine  summits  of  the  Cordilleras. 
On  leaving  the  coast  of  Chiriqui  and  ad- 
vancing up  a  gradual  slope,  the  traveler 
enters  beautiful  and  extensive  natural 
pastures,  the  feeding  grounds  of  thou- 
sands of  head  of  horses,  mules  and  half 
wild  cattle.    Some  of  the  pastures  extend 


Native  Colombian  Cowboys 

high  Up  on  the  mountains,  furnishing 
summer  pastures  during  the  dry  season. 
Further  along  the  trail  the  country  be- 
comes more  broken,  spotted  with  island- 
like copses,  which  are  passed  in  a  few 
hours,  when  the  mountains  proper  are 
reached. 
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The  trail  leads  down  steep,  rocky 
gulches  or  cobradas  and  up  rough,  rocky 
hills  until  the  forest  is  reached.  Advanc- 
ing still  higher  and  further  the  trees  be- 
come more  numerous  and  larger  until 
reaching  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet. 
You  are  then  in  the  virgin  wild  moun- 
tain forests,  where  giant  trees  of  twelve 


and  thirteen  feet  diameter  are  towering 
over  you. 

The  trail  from  the  coast  passes 
through  the  town  of  David  and  several 
small  villages.  It  is  a  gradual  ascent 
for  thirty-five  miles.  It  finally  ends  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing further  to  follow  but  wild  animal 


A  Deserted  Pearl  Diver's  House,  Island  of  Collo,  Pacific  Ocean 
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trails.  When  passing  from  the  sultry 
low  lands  to  the  high,  cool  mountains  it 
is  like  entering  another  world.  Every- 
thing is  different,  the  atmosphere,  trees, 
vegetation,  animals,  birds  and  insects, 
all  have  changed.  One  loses  the  tired, 
languid  feeling  of  the  low  lands  and  at 
once  becomes  more  energetic  and  lively. 
At  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  the 
temperature  seldom  varies  more  than  ten 
degrees  the  whole  year.  Constant  ther- 
mometric  readings  showed  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  about  68  degrees  F. 

The  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  are 
creviced  and  partially  divided  by  abrupt 
cafions,  passes  and  gullies,  traversed  by 
rushing,  roaring  rivers,  their  waters 
tumbling  over  rocky  chasms  and  a  net- 
work of  immense  fallen  tree  trunks. 
During  unusually  heavy  rains  in  the 
hight  of  the  rainy  season  some  of  the 
larger  rivers  often  come  down  with  a 
sudden  rush,  carrying  all  before  them, 
tearing  up  immense  trees  by  the  roots 
and  hurling  them  down  the  steep  gullies 
as  if  they  were  mere  reeds.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  great  bowlders  of  many  tons 
weight  hurled  down  the  river  beds, 
bouncing  and  crushing  their  way  through 
the  debris  and  foaming  water.  Travelers 
are  occasionally  caught  by  an  unex- 
pected rush  when  fording,  and  men  and 
boats  have  been  hurled  to  death  among 
the  rocks  and  tree  trunks  without  any 
chance  of  escape.  Several  mountaineers 
and  their  horses  were  drowned  last  sea- 
son and  the  writer  narrowly  escaped  on 
one  occasion.  In  the  verano,  or  dry  sea- 
son, these  tremendous  rivers  become  al- 
most dry,  many  having  only  occasional 
pools  in  their  courses  to  show  that  they 
were  once  rivers. 

In  the  wilder  regions  of  the  mountains 
many  large  animals  and  beautiful  birds 
are  found.  I  have  taken  the  elephant- 
like tapirs  ;  the  savage,  sneaking  pumas  ; 
the  beautiful  tawny,  spotted  American 
Jeopards  or  jaguars;  native  wild  pigs; 
lazy,  curious  looking  sloths ;  pretty  spot- 
ted tiger  cats ;  uncouth,  ugly  looking  ant 


caters ;  deer  of  several  species ;  monkeys 
of  many  kinds ;  the  hard  fighting  kinka- 
joies  (the  lemurs  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere) ;  spotted  gavys  and  many  other 
curious  and  interesting  animals. 

At  certain  seasons,  when  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs  are  in  bloom,  beautiful 
brilliant  humming  birds  collect  in  great 
numbers,  apparently  coming  from  every 
direction,  flitting  daintily  about  from 
flower  to  flower.  So  tame  are  some  of 
the  smaller  species  in  unfrequented  parts 
that  on  several  occasions  they  have 
alighted  on  the  gun  barrels  of  collectors. 

In  the  highest  forests  the  beautiful 
wakito  or  resplendent  trogon  is  found, 
the  emblem  of  Guatemala  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  in  the  world.  Its 
nest  is  built  in  high,  inaccessible  hollow 
trees.  Its  beautiful,  long,  metallic  bril- 
liant green  tail  feathers  are  prized  by 
the  Indians,  who  use  them  to  decorate 
their  persons  during  days  of  feasting 
and  merry  making. 

In  these  same  forests  beautiful  orchids 
are  found  by  thousands;  in  fact,  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  highest  timbered  dis- 
tricts many  large  trees  are  literally 
crowded  with  them ;  they  abound  almost 
everywhere  in  endless  varieties.  The 
finest  species  have  been  sent  by  thou- 
sands all  over  the  world,  and  altho  many 
well  versed  orchid  collectors  have  been 
in  the  Veragua  ranges,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  many  new  species  will  be  found  there 
yet.  The  same  is  the  case  with  animals 
and  birds. 

Three  races  of  people  are  traced  in  the 
Chiriqui  country.  The  Indians  who  in- 
habit it  now  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  races  who  lived  in  the  country  in  the 
past  ages  and  whose  many  graveyards 
show  that  they  were  a  numerous  people. 
On  many  stones  are  found  queer  hiero- 
glyphics and  inscribed  images.  The  old 
Indian  graves  contain  many  gold  orna- 
ments and  earthen  pots  of  many  and 
curious  designs.  The  Chiriqui  pottery 
is  famous  and  is  found  in  many  collec- 
tions of  the  world. 

New  Vork  Cnv. 
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Honest    Clothing    by    Legislation 

By  Francis  E.   Wan  en 

United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  President  of  the]  Natural   Wool  Growers'  Association 


THE  tendency  of  the  day  is  in  the 
direction  of  fair  dealing.  Na- 
tional and  State  legislatures  enact 
legislation  intended  to  insure  to  the  con- 
sumer of  food  products  purity  of  such 
products  and  a  knowledge  of  their  in- 
gredients. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  "  to  provide  for  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  mixed  goods  and  the  proper 
marking  of  the  same,"  and  which  is 
known  generally  as  the  Anti-Shoddy 
Bill,  is  not  designed  by  its  advocates  to 
destroy  or  cripple  any  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  designed  to  place  the  vari- 
ous products  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  on  their  own  individual 
merits,  with  the  idea  that  if  this  is  done 
no  legitimate  industry  will  be  injured  and 
the  public  will  be  benefited.  No  objec- 
tion is  offered  to  the  use  of  shoddy  or  its 
manufacture,  provided  it  is  sold  on  its 
merit.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  man- 
ufacturers of  mixed  goods — that  is, 
goods  made  in  imitation  of  woolens, 
which  are  not  composed  wholly  of  pure 
wool — shall  mark  or  tag  such  goods  so 
that  the  constituent  fibers  and  the  rela- 
tive portion  of  each  of  which  such  goods 
are  composed  shall  be  plainly  shown ; 
that  garments  made  of  mixed  goods  shall 
be  marked  and  labeled  so  that  the  rela- 
tive portion  of  each  substance  composing 
them  shall  be  shown,  and  that  imports  of 
clothing  or  cloth  shall  be  likewise  marked 
or  labeled.  The  bill  provides  for  the  im- 
position of  a  penalty  for  the  offense  of 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  cloth  or  cloth- 
ing not  properly  labeled. 

The  sheep  and  wool  growers  of  the 
country  are  a  unit  in  supporting  the 
measure ;  but,  in  advocating  it,  they  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  their  friends,  the 
woolen  manufacturers.  They  feel  that 
the  manufacturers  should  co-operate 
with  them  to  the  end  that  what  is  offered 
and  sold  as  the  product  of  the  sheep,  or 
the  wool  which  grows  upon  the  sheep's 
back,  should  be  sold  as  such ;  that  when 
the  product  is  mixed  with  rags,  shoddy, 
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etc.,  it  should  be  sold  as  mixed  or  shoddy 
goods ;  that  if  mixed  with  cotton  it 
should  be  sold  as  woolen-and-cotton ; 
and  that  all  substitutes  used  with  wool 
should  be  indicated  in  some  unmistakable 
way  in  order  that  thoee  offering  goods 
for  sale  would  be  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  true  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  ingredients  and  quality,  and 
that  the  buyer  might  be  thus  protected. 

Wool  growers  take  the  ground  that 
adulterated  woolen  goods,  when  sold  as 
"  all  wool,"  as  is  often  the  case,  disap- 
point the  wearer  and  serve  to  drive  cus- 
tomers away  from  woolen  and  toward 
the  use  of  cotton  or  other  substitute  fab- 
rics, thus  causing  distrust  of  honest 
woolen  goods  and  a  disuse  of  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  in  woolen  wear.  Ex- 
cepting from  the  standpoint  of  the  desire 
to  protect  the  public  health,  wool  growers 
have  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
adulterated  woolen  goods,  if  the  degree 
of  adulteration  is  made  known  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  is  claimed  by  many  to 
be  a  constant  menace  to  the  public  health. 
Shoddy  is  the  fiber  of  woolen  cloth  sepa- 
rated and  rearranged  for  spinning  by 
machinery.  The  best  is  made  from  the 
sweepings  of  tailor  shops  and  the  empty- 
ings of  rag  bags  in  civilized  countries. 
The  worst  comes  from  no  one  knows 
where,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  much 
of  it  is  made  from  the  rags  gathered  by 
rag  pickers  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
European  cities  and  shipped  to  America 
under  the  term,  "  re-used  wool  fiber." 
Disease  is,  of  course,  liable  to  lurk  in 
this  product,  and  it  is  asking  little  of  the 
national  legislature  that  it  may  be  marked 
so  that  it  may  be  avoided  by  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  use  it. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  the  bill  to  place 
a  tax  upon  mixed  goods  or  upon  shoddy. 
The  practice  of  using  the  taxing  power 
at  the  instance  of  one  domestic  industry 
to  injure  another  undoubtedly  is  danger- 
ous. 

Congress  during  its  present  session  has 
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enacted  a  law  intended  to  place  restric-  marking  of  goods  is  not  impracticable, 
lions  upon  the  manufacture  of  an  im-  Every  manufacturer  of  cloth  knows  ab- 
portant  food  product,  oleomargarine,  solutely  the  percentage  of  pure  wool, 
and  by  taxing  it,  to  discriminate. against  shoddy  or  cotton  used  in  its  make  up. 
its  use  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  While  i  Ic  can  mark  or  tag  his  cloth  showing 
[here  was  much  objection  and  opposition  these  jiroportions  as  readily  as  he  now 
to  the  oleomargarine  bill,  in  that  it  was  marks  it  to  show  whether  it  is  worsted, 
held  that  the  object  was  to  injure  one  in-  serge  or  satinette.  The  manufacturer  of 
dustry  for  the  benefit  of  another,  there  clothing  can  follow  the  markings  of  the 
was  no  opposition  to  the  proposition  to  cloth  manufacturer,  and  both  will  be  im- 
so  mark  oleomargarine  that  the  user  pelled  to  correct  markings  through  desire 
might  know  exactly  what  he  was  con-  to  avoid  the  penalty  which  an  examina- 
suming.  Those  who  opposed  the  oleo-  tion  of  the  goods  by  a  Federal  inspector 
margarine  bill  because,  as  they  con-  will  entail,  if  improperly  marked.  At  the 
tended,  the  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  crip-  present  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ple  an  industry  and  practically  put  an  ment,  in  purchasing  clothing  for  its 
end  to  the  manufacture  of  a  food  product  army,  carries  into  practical  execution  a 
not  injurious  to  health,  through  the  exer-  plan  of  inspection.  The  percentages  of 
cise  of  the  taxing  power,  can  consistently  constituent  parts  of  the  clothing  fur- 
support  the  Anti-Shoddy  Bill  because  it  nished  for  use  of  its  soldiers  are  deter- 
does  not,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  under-  mined  by  the  Government  through  in- 
take to  levy  any  tax  upon  any  of  the  in-  spection,  and  the  system  is  not  found 
gredients — wool,  shoddy  or  cotton — en-  cumbersome  or  complicated, 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Perhaps  no  proposed  act  of  legislation 
It  provides  simply  that  the  clothes-buying  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
public  shall  know  whether  it  is  buving  United  States  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
wool,  cotton  or  shoddy,  and  how  much  general  applicability  and  of  more  prac- 
or  how  little  of  each  or  all.  tical  benefit  to  the  people  than  this,  if 
It  is  contended  bv  those  who  oppose  adopted.  Every  individual,  no  matter  in 
it  that  the  proposed  law  would  be  impos-  what  sphere  of  life,  will  be  protected  and 
sible  of  operation  ;  that  it  would  entail  given  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  appointment  of  an  army  of  inspectors,  the  Government  is  lending  its  aid  in  see- 
agents  and  experts,  causing  a  material  ing  that  fair  play  and  fair  dealing  is  as- 
increase  in  the  cost  of  goods ;  but  the  ad-  sured  him  in  the  very  important  matter 
vocates  of  the  bill  believe  that  the  pro-  of  the  use  and  purchase  of  clothing, 
posed  plan  providing  for  inspection  and  Washington,  d.  c. 


Furniture  Collecting 

By  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

AiTHOR    OF  "Colonial    Furnitire    in     America'* 

FURNITURE  collecting,  to  be  sue-  majority  of  collections  ofifered  for  sale  are 
cessful,  requires  both  knowledge  made  up  of  the  unsalable  articles  from 
and  experience.  The  beginner  the  shops  of  the  antique  dealers,  and  per- 
makes  mistakes  and  purchases  specimens  fectly  new  and  badly  made  material,  fur- 
which,  after  a  time,  he  is  very  glad  to  sell  nished  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  sup- 
to  some  less  discerning  person.  ply  furniture  for  this  purpose.  In  several 
Only  the  expert,  certainly,  is  qualified  to  instances,  new  and  poorly  constructed 
buy  at  city  auctions,  for  the  careful  exam-  furniture  has  been  placed  in  old  Southern 
ination  of  "  collections,"  so-called,  which  houses,  photographed  in  these  surround- 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  neio-hborhood  ings,  and  brought  to  New  York,  to  be 
of  New  York  and  tUher  large  cities  in  tlie  sold  at  auction  from  an  illustrated  cata 
last  few  years,  has  revealed  every  logue,  thus  deceiving  an  unsuspecting 
*'  dodge  "  which  the  trade  knows.     The  public    who    believe    that  the   furniture 
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Chair  in  Queen  Anne  Style 

from  a  Colonial  house  must  certainly  be 
old. 

The  buyer  is  wise  if  he  makes  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  any  piece  which  he 
has  in  mind  to  purchase.  This  is  always 
possible,  for  in  all  reputable  auction 
rooms  the  goods  are  displayed  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  sale. 

Of  course,  in  an  article  of  this  scope  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  ''  good  speci- 
mens," but  almost  any  one  can  determine 
a  made-up  piece  if  he  has  but  slight 
knowledge  of  the  proper  construction, 
design,  ornamentation  and  wood. 

At  the  outset  one  should  be  warned  to 
pay  little  attention  to  family  traditions 
relating  to  furniture.  The  writer  has 
had  to  sift  many  of  these  traditions  and 
almost  witliout  exception  has  discovered 
that  they  will  not  bear  serious  investiga- 
tion. 

There  are  six  distinct  periods  or  styles 
of  Colonial  furniture  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  each  may  be  of 
some  service,  altho  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  piece  may  combine  two  or 
more  styles  or  perhaps  be  unique. 

For  our  purpose  we  will  call  the  first 


style  that  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  al- 
tho strictly  speaking  this  period  should 
be  subdivided.  To  this  style  belong-  the 
carved  oak  chests,  chests  of  drawers  and 
cupboards  and  wainscot  and  cane  chairs. 
Such  pieces,  however,  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  and  a  description  of  them 
would  require  so  many  technical  terms 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  period  here. 

The  Queen  Anne  or  Dutch  style  is  the 
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Chair  in  Chippendale  Style 

second,  dating  from  1700  to  1750.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  the  Cabriole  or 
bandy  leg,  which  will  be  seen  on  both  the 
chair  and  dressing  table  illustrated  in  this 
article.  The  chairs  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished by  the  shape  of  the  backs.  The 
side  bars  always  make  a  turn  into  the  top 
rail,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  continu- 
ous line.  To  this  style  belong  also  the 
so-called  highboys. 

The  third  style  is  known  as  Chippen- 
dale, after  the  famous  cabinet  maker  of 
that  name,  and  dates  from  1750  to  1780. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  this  stvle 
are  the  rococo  carvings  and  Chinese  de- 
signs. The  upper  rail  of  the  chair  backs 
is  usually  bow-shape  and  the  splat  or 
tongue  is  often  ])iccod  and  carved.     The 
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Ic^s  arc  sometimes  straight,  but  on  the 
liner  pieces  arc  bandy  sba])C(l,  ending-  in 
carved  ball  and  claw  feet.  The  wood  em- 
ployed was  for  the  most  part  mahoo^any, 
except  in  the  South,  where  walnut  was 
frequently  used.  Pieces  in  Chippendale 
style  are  never  inlaid. 

The  fourth  style  is  called  Hepplewhite 
after  a  cabinet  maker  who  flourished  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  distinguishing"  features  are  the 
straight  tapering  legs  and  the  inlay  of 
holly,  ebony  and  other  woods.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  the  best  pieces  is  French  wal- 
nut. The  chairs  have  oval,  heart  or 
shield-shaped  backs,  very  readilv  distin- 
guishing them  from  other  styles. 

The  fifth  style  is  vSheraton,  also  named 
after  a  cabinet  maker  who  did  his  best 
work  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 


Hepplewhite  Work  Table. 

Century.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  dis- 
tinguish this  style  from  the  Hepplewhite. 
1)Ut  generally  the  legs  of  Sheraton  pieces 
are  reeded  and  often  brass  inlay  is  used. 
One  of  Sheraton's  favorite  designs  was 
the  lyre,  which  is  foimd  both  in  carving 
and  inlay.  The  chair  backs  are  usually 
low  and  square  in  effect. 

The  sixth  style  is  called  the  Empire, 
and  can  be  readily  recognized  bv  the 
carved  pillar  and  claw  feet  shown  in  the 


table  here  illustrated.  The  j^jrincipal  de- 
signs in  carving  are  the  acanthus  leaf  and 
the  pineapple,  and  the  feet  are  either 
lion's  or  bear's  claw. 

The  impression  prevails  very  generallv 
that  mahogany  was  the  wood  used  for  all 
fine  old  furniture.  Some  of  the  best 
chests  of  drawers,  bureaus  and  tables, 
however,  were  made  of  walnut  and  of 
cherry,  and  many  of  the  finer  chairs  in 
Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale  styles  are 
of  walnut,  especially  if  found  out  of  New 
England ;  and  as  this  wood  is  not  much 
used  in  reproducing,  one  may  feel  fairly 
safe  in  buying  a  walnut  chair. 

A  common  method  employed  to  make 
articles  appear  old  is  the  simple  use  of 
a  shotgun  and  number  eight  shot,  the 
result  being  to  the  casual  observer  a  rich 
harvest  of  antique  worm  holes.  But  they 
can  readily  be  detected,  since  the  genuine 
worm  holes  are  slightly  oval  in  shape 
with  ragged  edges,  while  of  course  the 
shot  holes  are  round  and  smooth.  Un- 
der a  magnifying  glass  they  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  the  genuine.  Furthermore, 
one  should  bear  in  mind  that  mahog^any 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  worm  eaten,  and  then 
only  when  it  has  been  kept  in  a  warm 
damp  climate.  Walnut,  especially  the 
foreign  varieties,  is  most  apt  to  be  at- 
tacked by  worms,  but  this  is  usually  free 
from  them  when  kept  in  the  North.  Very 
few  specimens  of  furniture  in  this  coun- 
try are  worm  eaten. 

Again,  old  wood  is  very  heavy  and  one 
can  sometimes  tell  by  lifting  a  chair 
whether  it  is  old  or  not ;  other  details, 
such  as  quality  of  wood,  design  and  carv- 
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ing,  are  matters  which  require  much  ex- 
perience, and  are  too  technical  for  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Despite  the  shops,  it  is  a  fact,  notwith- 
standing any  appearance  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  supply  of  American  antique  fur- 
niture is  not  inexhaustible.  The  better 
class  of  shops  in  the  large  cities  now  de- 
pend on  imported  furniture,  mostly 
French  and  English,  for  the  genuine  an- 
tique ;  and  for  purchasers  who  desire 
American  models  they  manufacture  a 
high  class  reproduction  which  in  every 
sense  but  the  ''  collector's  "  is  as  good  as 
the  old.  Some  good  pieces  of  genuine 
American  antiques  are,  of  course,  still 
In  be  found  in  shops,  especially  outside  of 
the  large  cities,  but  the  fine  mahogany 
Empire   furniture,    dated  between    t8oo 


Table  in  .Empire  Style 

and  1830,  makes  up  the  major  part  of  that 
now  for  sale.  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  throughout  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  shops  still  ofifer  for  sale  good 
examples  of  Colonial  furniture  of  the 
Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale  periods, 
while  throughout  the  South,  as  well  as  in 
the  localities  above  mentioned,  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Empire  period  is  quite  plenti- 
ful. The  Connecticut  Valley,  while  it 
has  already  afforded  much  furniture  to 
collectors  and  dealers,  is  by  no  means 
barren  of  things  worth  possessing,  and  it 
may  be  borne  in  mind  that  families  who 
utterly  refuse  to  sell  articles  to  dealers 
will  quite  often  sell  to  a  collector  who  ap- 
preciates a  treasure  and  is  willing  to  pay 
what  it  is  worth. 

One  method  employed  by  dealers  to  re- 
plenish their  stock  is  to  employ  men,  ped- 
dlers and  others,  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  go  about  from  house  to  house 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 


gather  all  the  old  furniture  that  can  be 
bought  or  exchanged  for  new.  These 
men  are  also  employed  directly  by  the 
larger  collectors,  or  are  commissioned  to 
purchase  a  special  piece,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  some  of  the  finest  pieces,  espe- 
cially of  Seventeenth  Century  furniture, 
have  come  to  light. 

This  method  may  also  be  employed  by 
the  collector  himself  on  his  summer  ram- 
bles, and  many  a  good  piece  of  furniture 
may  yet  be  unearthed  by  stumbling-  unex- 
pectedly in  some  out  of  the  way  place  on 
a  discarded  article. 

Another  method  of  obtaining-  eood 
specimens  is  through  the  collectors. 
There  are  a  number  throughout  the  coun- 
try who,  when  they  obtain  duplicate 
pieces,  are  willing  to  exchange  or  sell, 
much  as  is  done  l)y  collectors  of  stamps 
and  coins. 

The  difficulty  which  some  persons  ex- 
perience is  in  failing  to  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  article  found  in  a  broken 
and  battered  condition.  If  the  piece  is  a 
good  example  of  any  given  style,  and  is 
in  the  main  intact,  it  is  worth  buying,  for 
broken  legs,  arms,  tops  of  tables  and  such 
like  can  always  be  restored.  Often  good 
pieces  have  been  passed  by  the  amateur 
collector  to  be  later  bought  by  a  dealer 
for  a  small  sum  and  after  restoration  sold 
at  a  good  price. 

There  is  an  erroneous  idea  current  that 
antique  furniture  is  second  hand  furni- 
ture and  should  be  bought  at  gift  prices. 
There  undoubtedly  was  a  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  finest  pieces  were 
bought  for  practically  nothing,  but  now 
the  demand  has  so  increased  that  the  most 
dilapidated  pieces,  such  as  have  been 
stored  in  garrets,  cellars  or  outhouses  for 
a  century,  are  brought  out  and  offered  at 
the  most  fanciful  prices.  The  fair  way 
to  consider  the  question  of  price  is  to 
estimate  a  piece  as  not  expensive  when  it 
can  be  bought  thoroughly  restored  for  a 
figure  below  that  at  which  a  similar  piece 
as  well  made  could  be  purchased  in  a  re- 
liable modern  furniture  shop ;  the  further 
one  can  buy  below  that  price,  the  greater, 
of  course,  the  bargain.  This  rule  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  those  rare  pieces 
which  can  find  a  ready  market  at  a  much 
higher  figure  than  any  reproduction,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  oak  press- 
cupboards  and  the  cane  chairs  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Ccnturv. 
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It  is  always  best,  when  possible,  to  buv 
a  piece  in  the  rough — that  is,  as  found, 
before  any  restoration  has  been  attcninted. 
Not  only  is  one  more  likely  to  obtain  bar- 
^i^ains  in  this  way,  but  good  pieces  have 
often  been  spoiled  by  a  restorer  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  Most  of 
the  larger  collectors  buy  only  in  the  rouHi 
and  fill  their  attics  and  cellars  with  fur- 
niture in  various  stages  of  dilapidation 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  examine  them 
at  leisure  for  the  purpose  of  proper  res- 
toration. Two  rules  which  should  be 
invariably  followed  are,  Do  not  restore 
a  piece  until  the  proper  and  best  method  of 
restoration  is  fully  understood ;  and,  Do 
not  buy  a  piece  improperly  restored,  ex- 
cept when  the  improper  parts  can  be 
readily  corrected.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  added  that  in  restoring,  as  little 
new  wood  should  be  used  as  is  consistent 
with  the  strength  of  the  piece.  For  in- 
stance, save  the  top  of  a  table  or  the  lees 
of  tables  and  chairs  if  possible,  even  tho 
cut  off  and  mutilated,  for  any  skillful  cab- 
inet maker  can  restore  the  imperfections 


so  that  they  arc  hardly,  if  at  all,  notice- 
able. 

To  descend  to  the  business  view  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  spe- 
cimens of  American  antiques  are  becom- 
ing constantly  rarer  and  that  the  prices 
have  risen  fully  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  possessor  of 
really  good  material  bought  at  reasonable 
prices  may  assure  himself  that  the  invest- 
ment is  a  good  one.  It  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable to  possess  the  oldest  style  obtain- 
able and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  col- 
lect specimens  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale  pe- 
riods than  the  massive  Empire  furniture, 
which  will  doubtless  be  on  the  market 
for  years  to  come. 

A  collector,  to  be  successful,  floes  nu^ 
collect  because  he  can  buy  old  furniture 
cheap,  but  from  a  genuine  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject;  for  the  beauty 
of  outline,  grace  and  dignity  of  antiaue 
furniture  cannot  fail  to  delight  even  be- 
ginners in  this  interesting  study. 

New  York  City. 


July    in    Georgia 

By  Silas  Xavier  Floyd 


On,  it's  good  to  be  in  Georgy 
Wen  de  sun's  a-shinin'  hot. 
An'  de  co'n  is  jes'  a-tasslin'. 
An'  ol'  wintah's  long*  forgot; 
Wen  de  cotton  bolls  am  openin'. 

An'  de  rabbits  has  deir  fun. 
An'  de  sugar-cane's  a-ripenin' 
Whar  de  honey-suckahs  run. 


Fu'  de  locus'  is  a-singin' 

In  'mos'  evali  bush  an'  tree, 
An'  you  sho  kin  hyeah  de  huniniin 

O'  de  noisy  bumble  bee ; 
YoLi  kin  see  de  mule  a-standin' 

Lak  he  dreamin'  all  day  long 
An'  de  fisherman's  a-smilin' 

Whar  de  ribbahs  sing  deir  song. 


Yassir;  evahbody's  restin', 

Fu'  de  craps  am  all  laid  by. 
An'  de  time  fu'  July  meetin' 

Is  a-'proachin'  mighty  nigh. 
So  we's  done  lef  off  de  plowin'. 

An'  we's  done  laid  down  de  spade. 
An'  we's  eatin'  watermillions 

An'  a-layin'  in  de  shade. 

At'GUSTA.    Ga 
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The  Life  of  Napoleon 

Productive  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
history  has  been  for  many  years  charac- 
teristic of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  tho  much  of  the  work  done  has  con- 
cerned ancient  and  medieval,  rather  than 
modern  times,  nevertheless  the  influence  of 
the  late  Professor  Seeley  and  the  Regius 
Professor,  Lord  Acton,  just  deceased,  is 
evident  in  the  work  of  a  small  gfroup  of 
me\\  many  of  whom  are  takins:  as  the 
subject  of  their  special  interest  the  era  of 
England's  expansion.  By  the  men  of  this 
group  no  finer  work  has  been  produced 
than  Mr.  J.  Holland  Rose's  Life  of  Na- 
poleon /.* 

Mr.  Rose,  formerly  a  scholar  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  now  connected  with  the 
Owens  College,  Victoria  Universitv, 
Manchester,  has  been  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade a  student  of  the  Napoleonic  period. 
He  has  made  his  approach  to  his  present 
subject  through  the  field  of  general  his- 
tory, having  previously  written  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Continental  History,"  and  later, 
"  The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Era,"  both  of  which  deal  chiefly  with  the 
general  aspects  of  modern  European  his- 
tory. Indications,  however,  of  a  more 
specialized  interest  in  the  subject  hav" 
been  apparent  during  the  last  few  vears. 
and  articles  in  the  English  Historical  Re- 
view and  in  the  recently  published  "  His- 
torical Studies  "  of  the  Owens  College 
have  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rose  was 
studying  at  first  hand  the  Career  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  Scholars  were  pre- 
pared, therefore,  tho  perhaps  not  ouite  so 
soon,  for  the  present  work,  and  knowing 
the  inadequacy  of  all  previous  lives  of  the 
great  hjupcror,  were  ready  to  give  it  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  shall  not  go  far 
astray  if  we  say  that  the  results  have 
surpassed  all  exi)cclati()ns,  and  that  ]\lr. 
Rose,  by  producing  the  first  life  of  Napo- 
leon that  satisfies  fully  modern  historical 
ideals,  has  silenced  all  (l(nil)ls  as  to  what 
he  is  able  to  do. 


*  'I'iiK  LiKK  or  Nai'ot.ioon  I,  Including  Neuy  Ma- 
Irridls  fnim  the  Itritish  Offfrinl  Ix'ifoiuls.  lii/  John 
llollditil  i:(is,,  M.A..  lAilr  SrltiiUir  of  Chrint's  Col- 
Itj/i-.  Ciimlniilge.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  The 
Macuiillan  Co.     $4.00. 
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To  have  produced  such  a  work  is  to 
have  performed  the  task  of  a  master. 
Mr.  Rose  has  not  only  brought  the  reader 
into  close  touch  with  the  best  and  latest 
critical  work  of  French,  German  and 
Italian  students — and  how  great  a  task 
that  is  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  since  Profes- 
sor Sloane  published  his  life  of  Napoleon 
in  1896 — but  by  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  British  records  he  has  cor- 
rected and  completed  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  written  regarding  England's  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  war  and  nesrotiation. 
Thus,  Mr.  Rose  has  given  us  more  than  a 
critical  digest  of  what  others  have  done ; 
he  has  himself  presented  for  the  first 
time  and  with  truth  the  story  of  England 
and  Napoleon. 

It  is  not  always  a  pleasing  storv,  and 
unlike  some  such  British  writers  as 
Fitchett,  for  example,  Mr.  Rose  has  never 
allowed  "  the  splendor  of  the  finale  to 
blind  him  to  the  flaccid  eccentricities  that 
made  British  statesmanship  the  laug-hingf 
stock  of  Europe."  He  can  speak  of  Eng- 
land in  1803-4  as  "a  prey  to  official  in- 
capacity," and  of  her  Government  as 
clinging  "  to  its  old  plan  of  doing  nothingr 
and  of  doing  it  expensively,"  a  course  that 
was  fast  rendering  it  '*  contemptible 
alike  to  friends  and  foes."  He  can  sum 
up  the  events  leading  to  the  treatv  of  Til- 
sit by  saying  that  **  in  a  war  which  con- 
cerned our  very  existence,  we  had  not 
rendered  [the  Czar]  a  single  practical 
service,  and  yet  strained  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  at  the  expense  of  Russian 
commerce."  Furthermore,  he  can  show 
how  often  England  broke  her  promises, 
and  can  call  the  connivance  of  her  minis- 
ters in  the  Cadoudal  plot  "  one  of  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes."  On  the  other 
hand  he  is  able  successfully  to  bury  the 
legend  ihat  the  Third  Coalition  was  built 
up  by  Pitt's  gold ;  and  by  tracing  the  story 
to  its  source  in  Napoleon's  own  corre- 
spondence, to  prove  that  the  coalition 
'■  was  cemented  not  by  England's  p;old. 
but  by  Napoleon's  provocations."  and  also 
that  Pitt  grudgingly  furnished  the  subsi- 
dies in  question  only  after  Russia  herself 
bad  made  the  request.     We  applaud  the 
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author's  defense  of   Sir   Hudson   Lowe,  numbing  cold,  and  to  the  dawn  of  the 

but  ret^^ret  his  tendency  to  undervahic  the  29th,  when  the  French  rear-^aiard  burned 

part  played  by  Gneiscnau  and  BliJcher,  the  last  of  the  bridges,  these  brid^a's  were 

and  to  give  but  scant  justice  to  the  Prus-  either  in  use  or  were  idle  because  exnosed 

sian  allies  for  the  aid  they  rendered  Wei-  to  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery.     Nev- 

lington  at  Waterloo.    We  wish  also  that  ertheless,  in  his  comment  on  the  frightful 

he  had  not  emphasized  his  English  affilia-  tragedy  he  can  say:  '*  It  would  seem  that 

tions  by  the  frequent  use  of  "  us  "  and  if  Napoleon,  or  his  staff,  had  hurried  on 

*'  our,"  which  gives  him  at  times  the  ap-  the  camp-followers  to  cross  on  the  nieht 

pearance  of  being  a  special  pleader.  of  the  28th  to  the  29th  those  awful  scenes 

Mr.  Rose  writes  clearly  and  with  force ;  would  not  have  happened,  for  on  that 
his  treatment  is  full  of  life,  vigor  and  night  the  bridges  were  not  used  at  all." 
originality,  and  is  never  monotonous :  his  As  according  to  his  own  account  the 
judgments  in  the  main  are  reasonable ;  bridges  were  in  use  on  that  night,  and  at 
and  his  criticisms,  directed  chiefly  against  other  times  were  either  in  use  or  unsafe 
Thiers,  Alison,  Lanfrey,  Mahan  and  Na-  for  passage,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
pier,  are  justified  by  the  evidence  pro-  point  to  his  further  criticism  that  "  eross- 
duced.  The  proportions  of  the  work  are  er  carelessness  than  this  cannot  be  con- 
good,  tho  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  ceived."  Again,  in  his  discussion  of  the 
author's  departure  from  tradition  in  dis-  Dresden  campaign,  Mr.  Rose  omits  all 
missing  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Tra-  mention  of  the  treaty  of  Teplitz.  As  this 
falgar  in  twenty  lines,  the  Austrian  up-  was  one  of  the  great  treaties  on  which 
rising  of  1809  in  half  a  page,  the  life  at  was  built  up  the  Fourth  Coalition,  to  omit 
Elba  in  a  page  and  a  half,  and  the  Renin-  it  entirely  was  either  an  extraordinary 
sular  War  in  brief  references  scattered  blunder  or  a  strange  piece  of  forgetful- 
here  and  there  throughout  the  second  vol-  ness.  As  a  reference  to  the  treaty  is 
ume.  On  the  other  hand  over  fiftv  d^O'cs  made  on  Page  359  in  the  words,  ''at  Tep- 
are  given  to  the  making  and  the  breaking  litz  they  bound  themselves  to  common 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  twenty-five  to  the  action,"  inserted  as  if  the  matter  had  al- 
Boulogne  afTair,  the  same  number  to  Na-  ready  been  fully  discussed,  wx  cannot  but 
poleon's  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  a  think  that  in  his  interest  in  the  battles  of 
French  colonial  empire  in  India,  Eg3^pt,  Dresden  and  Leipzig  Mr.  Rose  has  sim- 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  sixty  ply  forgotten  the  treaty  altogether, 
pages  to  that  great  "  trilogy  of  war,"  the  We  trust  that  Mr.  Rose's  work  will  b° 
battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras  and  Wa-  widely  read  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
terloo.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  last-  that  sound  impressions  may  obtain  re- 
named, where  Mr.  Rose  has  evidently  garding  Napoleon  and  his  career,  and 
elaborated  the  account  of  the  battles  part-  that  the  erroneous  opinions  still  generally 
ly  as  a  sop  to  tradition  and  partly  as  a  held  may  be  corrected.  Of  the  many 
means  wherewith  to  study  Napoleon's  matters  specially  interesting  to  the  reader 
character,  these  proportions  not  only  dis-  we  will  select  only  two  for  presentation, 
close  the  special  fields  within  which  Mr.  Mr.  Rose  elaborates  Taine's  view  of  tli- 
Rose  has  worked,  but  also  indicate  those  significance  of  Napoleon's  Italian  and 
aspects  of  Napoleon's  career  that  modern  Corsican  ancestry,  and  comments  as  fol- 
interpretation  deems  most  significant.  lows :  "  Who  shall  say  that  the  earlv  Ja- 

Mr.  Rose  very  rarely  lays  himself  open  cobinism  and  later  culture  of  Napoleon 

to  the  scholar's  criticism.     He  has,  how-  was  more  than  a  veneer  spread  all  too 

ever,  curiously  contradicted    himself    in  thinly  over  an  Italian  condotticrc  of  the 

his  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Bere-  Renaissance."    "  The  murder  of  the  Due 

shie  on  the  return  from  Moscow.     In  his  d'Enghien  seemed  to  the  Corsicans  little 

description  of  that  event  he  makes  it  clear  more  than  an  autocratic  version  of  the 

that  from  the  26th  of  November,  when  vendetta  tfaversale."     "  The    vindictive- 

the  sappers  completed  the  bridges   tt)  the  ness  with  which  he  trampled  on  his  foes, 

night  of  the  28th,  when  the  wounded,  the  his  almost  superhuman  lust  of  domina- 

women  and  the  camp-followers,  attempt-  tion,  and  the  halting  way  in  which  he  met 

ing  to  cross,  were  crushed  in  the  passage  all  overtures  for  a  compromise  may  be  ex- 

or   fell  victims  to  the   ice-floes  and   the  plained  on  diverse  grounds,"  of  which  the 
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first  that  Mr.  Rose  mentions  is  "  the  ven- 
detta instincts  of  his  race."  These  sug- 
gestions are  full  of  interest  to  anv  one 
ambitious  to  discover  the  psychological 
conditions  underlying  Napoleon's  char- 
acter. More  important  even  than  this 
explanation  is  that  which  Mr.  Rose  i^ives 
of  the  Emperor's  downfall.  Readers  of 
Professor  Sloane's  excellent  work  will  re- 
call the  effort  made  by  that  author  to  at- 
tribute Napoleon's  ruin  to  the  decay  of 
his  physical  powers.  Mr.  Rose  shows 
that  such  a  contention  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment.  We  heartilv  apree 
with  him  when  he  declares  that  Napoleon 
was  overthrown  for  two  reasons,  and  two 
reasons  only :  first,  because  of  the  obsti- 
nacy which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  adversity  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  compromise ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  strengfth  of  the 
allies,  among  whom  had  arisen  new 
statesmen  who  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
unity  and  the  inexorable  necessitv  of  sub- 
ordinating private  and  State  interests  to 
the  one  great  task  of  destroying  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Europe. 

"  In  truth,"  says  -Mr.  Rose,  "  after  [Napo- 
leon's] fortieth  year  was  past  the  fervid  ener- 
gies of  youth  hardened  in  the  mold  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  thence  came  the  fatal  obstinacy 
which  was  his  bane  at  all  those  crises  of  his 
career.  For  in  the  meantime  the  cause  of  Eu- 
ropean independence  had  found  worthy  cham- 
pions— smaller  men  than  Napoleon,  it  is  true, 
but  men  who  knew  that  determination  to  hold 
out  everywhere  and  yield  nothing  must  work 
his  ruin." 

"  Yet  after  all,"  he  concludes,  "  the  verdict 
of  mankind  awards  the  highest  distinction,  not 
to  prudent  mediocrity  that  shuns  the  chance  of 
failure  and  leaves  no  lasting  mark  behind,  but 
to  the  eager  soul  that  grandly  dares,  mightily 
achieves,  and  holds  the  hearts  of  millions  even 
amidst  his  ruin  and  theirs.  Such  a  wonder- 
worker was  Napoleon." 

The   Diamond   Necklace 

M.  Funck-Brentano  has  won  a  well 
deserved  reputation  for  his  success  in 
solving  difficult  historical  problems  and, 
more  especially,  for  shattering  certain 
historical  legends  that  had  long  taken  the 
place  of  genuine  history.  liowever,  al- 
tho  he  informs  us  that  the  present  work  * 

•  The  Diamond  Nbcklach.  By  Frantz  Funck- 
nrcntavo.  Authorfzcd  Trauslation  bi/  11.  Suthvi- 
latid  Edwards,  l*hlladelphla  :  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 
$l.oO. 


is  mainly  based  on  new  documents  re- 
cently discovered  in  Paris,  it  is  not  very 
clear  that  he  has  added  materially  to  the 
facts  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  pages 
of  Carlyle,  the  Goncourts  and  Pierre  de 
Nolhac.     But  altho  he  may  not  tell  us 
anything  new,  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  be- 
ing able  to  combine  original  research,  in- 
dustry and  lucidity  with  neatness  of  ar- 
rangement and  graceful  expression.    To 
say  that  his  narrative  of  a  cause  celehrc 
which  has  been  the  most  momentous  in 
the  world's  annals,  at  least  in  its  imme- 
diate consequences,  has  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  thrilling  romance,  is  to  say  little. 
The    afTair    of    the    Diamond    Necklace 
has   provided   material   for   innumerable 
romances,  but  even  Dumas's  three  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  contain  nothing  as 
wonderful  as  the  reality.    Nor  could  they 
do  so,  for  a  very  simple  reason.    A  well 
constructed  romance  ought  at  least  to  be 
probable.    The  real  story  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace  laughs  at  probability.      In    a 
fairly  logically  conducted  drama  we  are 
able  to  guess  how  a  man  or  woman,  en- 
dowed with  certain  characteristics,  will 
act  in  certain  conditions,  or,  at  least,  we 
perceive  that  their  acts  are  not  out  of 
harmony   with  their   moral   and   mental 
equipment.    Here  the  real  actors  in  a  real 
drama  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  every  at- 
tempt   at    psychological    analysis.      M. 
Funck-Brentano  indeed  endeavors  to  ac- 
count for  the  egregious  credulity  of  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan  by  the  political  ambition 
which  he  masked  behind  his  unbridled 
extravagance.     He  believed  himself  ca- 
pable   of    becoming    the    Richelieu    of 
France,  and  the  dislike  felt  for  him  by 
Marie  Antoinette  was  the  great  obstacle 
in  his  career.     But  the  methods  he  uses 
to  attain  his  ends  are    incredible.      He 
meets  a  lady  at  nioht  in  a  forest  who  tells 
him  she  is  the  Queen,  gives  him  a  rose 
and  bids  him  buy  her  a  necklace  which 
is  to  cost  1,600,000  livres.     He  does  so 
and  hands  over  the  necklace  to  a  man 
about  whom  lie  knows  very  little,  order- 
ing him  to  deliver  it  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  all  the  time  absolutely  refuses  to  re- 
ceive  him.      He   is   the   dupe   of   every 
forger  and  wanton  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  deceive  him.     Yet  this  high 
born  ecclesiastic  is  in  some  respects  an 
astute  man  of  the  world,  has  been  a  diplo- 
matist and  is  not  undistinguished  in  lit- 
erature. 
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rUit  if  M.  b'unck-l)rcntano  lias  not  siic- 
(.eeded  in  throwing  any  fresh  Hja^ht  on  the 
mysterious  passages  in  the  tragic  farce 
which  was  the  terrible  prologue  of  the 
Revolution,  he  has  sketched  all  the  de- 
tails which  will  probably  ever  be  known 
with  a  deftness  and  brilliancy  that  are 
equally  convincing  and  delightful, 
rie  demonstrates  the  absolute  innocence 
of  the  Queen,  the  real  victim  of  the 
miserable  intrigue,  tho  he  hardly  proves 
that  Marie  Antoinette's  conduct  dur- 
ing the  trial  was  altogether  seemly  in 
a  woman  of  her  lofty  station.  The  au- 
thor is  silent  as  to  the  fate  ot  the  other 
actors  in  the  drama.  They  all,  with  one 
exception,  ended  miserably.  Cagliostro 
was  banished  from  France  and  Juigland 
and  perished  in  a  Roman  prison.  The 
man  who  had  conversed  with  Christ  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives  and  who  had  con- 
vinced several  of"  the  most  enlightened 
European  princes  and  sovereigns  of  his 
occult  powers  was  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Pontifical  court  that  tried  him  to 
l)e  a  Sicilian  peasant's  son  and  to  have 
been  trained  in  every  sort  of  vice  from 
his  cradle.  The  woman  who  personated 
Marie  Antoinette  died  of  consumption 
and  starvation  a  few  years  afterward. 
The  Comtesse  de  Valois,  after  sinking  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  at- 
tempted suicide  and  expired  in  fearful 
agony.  De  Rohan  alone  escaped  the  por- 
tion allotted  equally  to  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  the  tragedy.  He  repented 
sincerely  the  worldliness  and  frivolity  of 
his  earlier  years  and  devoted  all  that  was 
left  of  his  enormous  revenues  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  afflicted. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Last  Word 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  of  little 
essays  '^  Mr.  Spencer  explains  how  they 
were  written  during  the  composition  of 
his  systematic  works  and  declares  with 
certainty  that  they  are  the  last  labor  of  his 
pen  that  will  be  published.  As  we  turn 
over  these  pages,  now  grave  and  now  gay, 
the  first  impression  is  one  of  admiration 
for  the  untiring  activity  of  mind  displayed 
by  the  octogenarian  philosopher.  Nothing 
is  so  small  as  to  escape  his  attention,  noth- 
ing so  great  as  to  deter  his  judgment.  He 

*  Pacts  and  Comments.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 


(Irix'es  dail)  with  two  ladies  as  compan- 
ions, and,  being  generally  unable  to  bear 
c()ntinu(jus  conversation,  he  puts  a  check 
on  this  by  asking  one  or  two  ([uestions, 
not  to  be  answered  without  thought.  He 
mentions  a  number  of  these  stop-talk 
questions — e.g.,  "  Why  does  a  duck  wad- 
dle in  walking?" — and  records  his  gen- 
eralization from  the  answers  given.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  sage's  observation 
implies  some  lack  of  chivalry  to  his  two 
companions;  for  "the  startling  revela- 
tion," to  quote  his  own  words,  was  "  not 
so  much  that  the  answers  were  wrong, 
but  that  they  betrayed  no  conception  of  a 
relevant  cause."  Hence  a  little  essay  on 
sui)erstiti()n. 

Among  the  other  topics  discussed,  nut- 
sic  holds  a  predominant  place,  and  the  au- 
thor takes  occasion  to  strike  back  at  va- 
rious critics  who  have  attacked  his  theo- 
ries of  its  origin  and  function.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  subtlety  of  observation  we 
may  quote  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  loudness  and  intensity 
of  effect  in  music.  After  showing  that 
volume  of  sound  is  generally — altho  not 
always — a  sign  of  mass  of  feeling,  he 
goes  on  to  emphasize  a  truth  which  he 
thinks  is  scarcely  recognized  by  either 
performer  or  auditor : 

"  The  loud  tone  expressive  of  strong  feeling 
is  not  forced  but  spontaneous — is  due  not  to  a 
voluntary  but  to  an  involuntary  excitement  of 
the  vocal  apparatus.  Consequently  a  singer's 
loud  tone  must  be  a  tone  not  suggestive  of  ef- 
fort :  the  musqular  strain  required  must  be  ac- 
Uially  or  apparently  unconscious.  But  singers, 
professional  and  amateur,  rarely  fulfil  this  re- 
quirement ;  since,  usually,  their  voices  arc  not 
sonorous  enough.  It  results  that  the  musical 
effect  is  vitiated  in  a  double  way :  the  tone  is 
not  of  the  right  quality,  and  the  listener's  dis- 
agreeable sympathy  with  the  singer's  exertion 
deducts  from  the  pleasurable  consciousness. 
Hence  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  nearly  all  sing- 
ing." 

More  amusing  perhaps  than  philosoph- 
ical is  ]\lr.  Spencer's  testy  attitude  toward 
those  who  disagree  with  him  in  placing 
>.Ieyerbeer  in  the  first  rank  of  musicians ; 
and  not  a  little  significant  of  his  statistical 
habit  of  mind  is  the  counting  of  scale 
passages  and  arpeggios  in  Mozart  and  his 
favorite  as  a  method  of  comparison. 
Scale  passages  especially  annoy  him : 
'*  Suggesting  that  the  composer,  '  grav- 
eled for  lack  of  matter/  runs  upstairs  to 
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find  an  idea,  and,  being  disappointed, 
cunies  down  again."  Mozart,  he  discov- 
ers, is  a  greater  sinner  in  this  respect  than 
Meyerbeer.  Testiness  is  indeed  charac- 
teristic of  more  than  one  of  these  essays, 
and  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  pardonable 
from  an  old  man  who  has  wrought  long 
and  well  and  now  speaks  from  the  arm- 
chair, as  it  were,  of  an  established  fame. 
It  would  have  been  better,  however,  if  his 
harsh  words  about  Huxley  had  not  been 
published,  and  his  malicious  criticism  of 
Matthew  Arnold  as  an  authority  on  style 
does  not  precisely  make  more  evident  to 
the  world  the  philosopher's  comprehen- 
sion of  that  intricate  matter.  His  reduc- 
tion of  the  question  of  style  to  the  simple 
element  of  clearness  and  economy  might 
be  pointed  out  by  some  as  a  disastrous 
comment  on  his  universal  method  of  at- 
tacking great  and  complicated  problems. 

Far  the  most  significant  aspect  of  these 
essays  is  the  note  of  disappointment  and 
pessimism  that  runs  through  so  many  of 
them.  For  more  than  the  span  of  a  gen- 
eration Mr.  Spencer  has  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Change  and  Progress,  and 
has  relegated  all  matters  not  involved  in 
Change  and  Progress  to  the  dusky  limbo 
of  the  Unknowable.  Now  in  his  old  age 
the  direction  of  this  Change  and  Progress 
in  the  world  of  things  awakens  in  him 
apprehensions  that  stir  up  the  depths  of 
his  nature.  For  example,  the  industrial 
civilization  of  the  day  arouses  his  de- 
testation, and  he  closes  the  essay  entitled 
simply  *'  Some  Regrets  '  -with  these 
words :  "  Of  course,  we  shall  bequeath 
many  remains  of  existing  civilization ; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they 
will  be  as  interesting  as  those  which  old 
times  have  bequeathed  to  us."  We  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Spencer  himself  under- 
stood the  significance  of  such  a  statement 
from  one  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  preaching  the  gospel  of  Progress. 
Other  questions  of  the  day:  Education, 
the  state  of  music,  imperialism,  militar- 
ism, athleticism,  methods  of  reform,  the 
American  perversion  of  language — all 
rouse  in  him  the  same  feelings  of  regret. 

In  some  ways  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  essays  is  the  closing  one  on  ''Ultimate 
Questions."  The  asp^ect  of  the  Great 
Enigma  which  has  of  late  years  more  fre- 
quently impressed  him  is  the  phenomena 
of  Space.     Mr.   Spencer  seems  to  have 


involved  his  imagination  in  the  bewilder- 
ing task  of  attempting  to  grasp  space  as  a 
concrete  reality  existing  from  all  eterni- 
ty. The  essay  and  the  book  conclude 
with  this  strange  admission : 

"  Of  late  years  the  consciousness  that  with- 
out origin  or  cause  infinite  Space  has  ever  ex- 
isted and  must  ever  exist,  produces  in  me  a 
feeling  from  which  I  shrink." 

The  mysteries  of  the  Unknowable  have 
reduced  themselves  to  this  grotesque  ter- 
ror! 

We  have  attempted  to  point  out  the 
more  salient  features  of  this  interesting 
volume.  The  essays  are  in  no  sense  pro- 
found, but  they  are  interesting  and  val- 
uable as  the  last  utterance  of  one  of  the 
master  logicians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Social  Ideals 

Miss  Addams's  work  bears  always  a 
fine  distinction  of  manner.  Whatever 
its  urgency  of  plea,  whatever  its  boldness 
of  thought,  it  reveals  at  all  times  a 
schooled  and  disciplined  restraint  of  ex- 
pression. But  it  is  its  substance  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned ;  and  a 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  substance  it 
generally  proves  to  be. 

Her  philosophy  is  founded  largely 
upon  experience.  She  has  learned  and 
made  use  of  the  Baconian  apothegm  that 
"  Studies  .  .  .  teach  not  their  own 
use,  but  that  there  is  a  wisdom  without 
them  and  above  them  [to  be]  won  by 
observation."  The  value  of  experience 
is  the  keynote  of  these  essays.*  Begin- 
ning with  the  intellectual  and  moral  un- 
rest of  the  day,  she  finds  in  it  a  more  or 
less  conscious  search  for  new  ideals  or 
for  new  means  of  attaining  present  ideals. 
The  unrem.itting  process  by  which  so- 
ciety becomes  welded  together  in  closer 
and  closer  bonds  is  having  its  moral  and 
mental  reaction ;  the  more  individualistic 
codes  of  ethics  begin  to  wither  and  pass 
away,  and  the  cry  for  better  social  adjust- 
ment is  heard. 

This  better  social  adjustment  can  come 
only  from  the  general  diffusion  of  an 
adequate  code  of  social  ethics,  and  such 
a  code  can  be  built  up  only  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

*Di:mocracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane 
Addams.  [The  Citizens'  Library.]  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 
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"  We  are  learning,"  she  says,  "  that  a  stand- 
ard of  social  ethics  is  not  attained  by  travel- 
ing a  sequestered  byway,  but  by  mixing  on 
the  thronged  and  common  road  where  all 
must  turn  out  for  one  another,  and  at  least 
see  the  size  of  one  another's  burdens.  .  .  . 
Already  there  is  a  conviction  that  we  are  un- 
der a  moral  obligation  in  choosing  our  experi- 
ences, since  the  result  of  those  experiences 
must  ultimately  determine  our  understanding 
of  life.  We  know  instinctively  that  if  we 
grow  contemptuous  of  our  fellows,  and  con- 
sciously limit  our  intercourse  to  certain  kinds 
of  people  whom  we  have  previously  decided  to 
respect,  we  not  only  tremendously  circumscribe 
our  range  of  life,  but  limit  the  scope  of  our 
ethics." 

There  are  six  essays  in  the  volume, 
treating  with  sound  understanding  and 
in  a  luminous  manner  of  charitable  ef- 
fort, filial  relations,  household  adjust- 
ment, industrial  amelioration,  education- 
al methods  and  political  reform.  Four 
of  these  are  set  in  rather  narrow  limits, 
since  they  deal  largely  or  entirely  with 
problems  in  the  life-work  of  the  women 
of  the  settlements  ;  but  the  chapters  on  in- 
dustrial amelioration  and  political  reform 
treat  their  subject-matters  from  a  broad 
social  standpoint.  The  last-named  of 
these  is  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  It  is  so  clear,  so  convincing, 
so  strongly  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  outcroppings  of 
that  nature  as  shown  in  political  cam- 
paigns, that  it  must  win  the  attention  of 
even  those  who  run  as  they  read.  The 
plain  lessons  which  it  teaches  are  hard 
ones  for  our  "  administrative  reformers  " 
to  learn;  indeed,  in  102  years  of  anti- 
Tammany  campaigning  in  this  city  they 
have  not  yet  been  learned  by  the  opposi- 
tion. But  they,  are  lessons  which  can  bide 
their  time,  so  sure  are  they  of  ultimate  ac- 
ceptance. 

The     Spenders.      By     Harry     Leon    Wilson. 
Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  $1  50. 

This  is  a  story  of  rich  descendants  from 
the  West  who  are  inclined  to  spend  their 
substance  in  the  East,  and  it  teaches  that 
their  hard  working  ancestors  had  the 
best  of  it,  enjoyed  life  more  and  kept  at 
it  longer.  And  while  we  are  far  from 
commending  the  literary  form,  or  even 
the  moral  accuracy  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions, we  cannot  deny  that  the  book  is 
vital,  intelligent,  youthful  and  thoroughly 


honest,  with  that  half-humorous  knavery 
peculiar  to  these  young  Americans  who 
write  from  inspiration  as  much  as  they 
do  from  observation.  In  it  we  have  an 
explanation  given  of  the  rotary  move- 
ments of  wealth,  based  upon  the  psychol- 
ogy of  rich  descendants  who  invariably 
show  a  tendency  toward  profligacy  and 
unreasonable  desires.  And  the  romance 
through  which  all  these  problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  worked  out  is  an  unusually 
interesting  one,  ending  as  it  does  in  an 
arm  in  arm  love  scene,  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned,  including  the 
reader. 

Jl 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil.  Books  I-VI.  Trans- 
lated by  Harlan  Hoge  Ballard.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

To  attempt  a  translation  of  the  ^neid 
into  English  hexameters  is  a  bold  under- 
taking, and  to  have  succeeded  even  re- 
spectably is  a  notable  achievement.  Vir- 
gil is  probably  the  most  difficult  poet  in 
the  world  to  translate — vastly  more  diffi- 
cult than  Homer,  for  instance.  There  is 
something  in  the  stately  measure  of  Vir- 
gil's lines,  in  the  grave  words  and  half- 
concealed  pathos,  of  which  no  version, 
English  or  other,  has  ever  yet  given  a 
hint,  whereas  the  mere  story  and  charac- 
terization of  the  ^neid,  which  alone  can 
be  transferred,  fail  to  sustain  the  reader's 
interest  as  they  do  in  a  translation  ot 
Homer  or  Dante.  We  cannot  think  the 
English  hexameter  at  all  equivalent  in 
weight  and  suavity  to  its  Latin  model, 
and  any  attempt  to  translate  Virgil  into 
this  measure  is  almost  certainly  fore- 
doomed. Mr.  Ballard's  version  ap- 
proaches success  more  nearly  than  might 
be  expected,  and  his  work  deserves  genu- 
ine praise.  As  an  example  of  his  skill 
at  its  best  we  may  quote  his  version  of 
the  famous  Sunt  lacrimcB: 

"  Grief    hath    her    tears ;    and    the    heart    is 
touched  by  human  misfortune." 

As  an  instance  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  English  hexameter  to  convey  the 
force  of  the  original,  compare  the  move- 
ment and  weight  of  these  simple  words, 
"  Venit  summa   dies   et   ineluctabile    tempus " 

with  their  equivalent, 

"  Troy's  last  day  has  come,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble moment." 

A  more  average  passage  would  be  the 
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opening  lines  of  the  second  book, — the 
Conticuere  omnes,  words  so  famihar  that 
schoolboys  scrawled  them  on  the  walls: 

*'  All  became  silent,  uplifting  their  faces  in 
eager  attention. 

Then,  from  his  lofty  couch,  spake  Father 
^neas  as  follows : 

*  Thou  dost  require  me,  O  queen^  to  revive 
an  unspeakable  sorrow, 

How  the  dominion  of  Troy,  and  the  mourn- 
ful realm  of  the  Trojans, 

Greeks  overthrew;  all  the  heartrending 
scenes  I  have  witnessed,  nay  even 

Great  part  of  which  I  have  been.'  " 

The  translation  seems  to  be  accurate,  so 
far  as  we  have  examined  it  critically.  We 
would  suggest,  however,  that  Philoctetes 
and  Dodoncean  by  a  convention  of  the 
schools  are  both  accented  on  the  penult. 


The     Virginian.       By    Owen    Wister.       New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^^1.50^ 

Two  distinct  welcomes  greet  this  ad- 
mirable book:  one  from  those  who  have 
met  its  fascinating  hero  before  and  may 
now  more  thoroughly  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  the  other  from 
those  who  have  not,  and  are  privileged 
to  experience  for  the  first  time  the  fresh 
charm  of  his  unique  personality.  But, 
vital  and  potent  as  the  character  of  the 
Virginian  is,  the  story  does  not  depend 
upon  him  and  his  romantic  adventures 
alone  for  its  force.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
veracious  record  of  an  actual,  picturesque 
phase  in  the  development  of  our  country : 
the  "  historic  yesterday  "  that  existed  in 
Wyoming  between  1874  and  1890  and 
that  is  now  so  utterly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Such  a  book  as  this  may  add  nothing  to 
the  world's  philosophies,  may  advance  no 
solution  for  its  sociological  problems,  but 
it  most  emphatically  does  contribute  im- 
portantly to  American  historic  literature. 
It  fulfils  completely  Flaubert's  require- 
ment for  the  historical  novel,  possessing 
that  element  which,  he  maintains,  is  the 
only  thing  that  gives  it  the  right  to  exist : 
harmony.  Here,  in  truth,  "  the  color  is 
uniform  ...  the  details  are  in  keep- 
ing ...  the  manners  spring  from  the 
religion  and  the  actions  from  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  characters  are  consistent." 
Here,  in  short,  is  a  first-class  thing  of  its 
kind  and  we  are  indebted  to  its  author 
for  giving  it  to  us. 


The  Desert  and  the  Sown.    By  Mary  Hallock 
Foote.    Boston:    Houghton,  Miflflin  &  Co., 

#1.50. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  impres- 
sion conveyed  to  the  thoughtftll  reader 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's  excellent 
work  is  its  thorough  reliability.  It  is  al- 
ways a  "straight  performance,"  never  by 
any  mischance  a  "  fake."  In  her  descrip- 
tions of  Western  scenery  and  life,  in  her 
delineation  of  character,  in  her  dealing 
with  mental  and  moral  situations  she  is 
always  truthful,  sincere,  direct.  She 
does  not  juggle  with  her  nfaterial  nor 
with  her  audience.  All  of  which  makes 
for  "  economy  of  attention  "  and  tends  to 
disembarrass  her  reader  at  the  start.  In 
The  Desert  and  the  Sown  this  is  partic- 
ularly fortunate  since  the  book  is  one  of 
undeniable  significance  and  its  problems, 
in  themselves,  sufficiently  provocative  of 
thought.  But  to  say  that  the  story  is 
not  one  for  idlers  is  by  no  means  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  heavy  or  laborsome  reading. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  full  of  spirit  and 
verve,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  think 
are  not  required,  by  the  terms  of  any 
contract,  to  dwell  upon  the  propositions 
presented  in  its  pages.  Whether,  for 
example,  a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  "  go 
off  by  himself  and  have  a  good  time  " 
with  his  money;  whether  the  marriage- 
debt  can  be  outlawed  by  lapse  of  time; 
whether  a  mother  owes  her  first  alle- 
giance to  husband  or  to  children ;  wheth- 
er the  ''  one  thing  that  lasts  "  is  truth  or 
expediency,  or  whether — but  the  ques- 
tions crowd  thick,  one  evolving  naturally 
from  the  other,  and  it  is  as  misleading 
merely  to  catalogue  them  as  it  would  be 
to  label  The  Desert  and  the  Sown  a 
"  problem  novel  "  and  nothing  else. 

The  Strollers.      By   Frederic    S.   Isham.      In- 
dianapolis :    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co..  ^1.50. 

There  are  the  elements  of  a  delightful 
romance  in  this  novel, — a  troupe  of 
strolling-  actors  who  make  a  circuit 
through  the  wilderness  civilization  of 
the  New  World  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  a  coach  and  "  property 
wagon  "  from  Shadengo  Valley  to  New 
Orleans ;  a  mysterious  hero ;  a  thorough- 
going but  elegant  villain,  and  a  fine  old 
godfather  of  stage-begotten  children, 
with  the  spied  of  feminine  wickedness 
versus  feminine  innocence  thrown  in  to 
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add  a  piquant  flavor  to  the  whole.  And 
if  the  result  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  literary  critic,  at 
least  it  is  likely  to  please  a  much  larger 
class  of  readers. 


The  Mississippi  Bubble.     By  Emerson  Hough. 
Indianapolis  :    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

Here,  under  forms  of  fiction,  we  have 
set  forth  the  loves  and  strange  fortunes 
of  John  Law,  known  to  a  farmer  age  as 
a  schemer  and  adventurer  whose  gigan- 
tic operations  in  France  and  elsewhere 
involved  thousands  in  financial  ruin. 
The  story  is  told  not  without  spirit,  but 
the  secret  consciousness  that  his  hero, 
half  charlatan  and  half  genius,  needs 
coaching  for  the  hero's  part,  reacts  upon 
the  author  and  renders  his  style  strained 
and  unnatural,  as  if  he  were  striving  to 
write  his  man  up  to  a  point  where  he 
does  not  belong  by  native  virtue  or  wit. 

Hohenzollern.      By   Cyrus   Townsend   Brady. 
New  York  :   The  Century  Co.,  ^^1.50. 

This  story — beautifully  printed  by  the 
publishers,  illustrated  by  Will  Crawford, 
decorated  by  Mills  Thompson  and  pom- 
pously dedicated  to  the  "  descendants  of 
the  great  Germanic  race,  who  in  Eu- 
rope, in  America  and  in  the  Far  East  rule 
the  world  " — tells  how  Barbarossa,  the 
famous  Emperor,  was  foiled  in  a  silly 
love  affair,  and,  if  flung  on  the  provin- 
cial stage  (for  which  it  seems  to  be  writ- 
ten), would  make  the  groundlings  stare. 
Consider  how  the  gallery  would  rise  to 
this : 

"  *  Silence !  '  thundered  the  count,  sternly. 
*  To  the  oratory  yonder,  and  say  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  I  would  not  have  thy  damnation 
on  my  soul.     Meanwhile  I  will  consider.'  " 

Thus  these  absurd  wooden  marionettes 
(it  were  profanation  to  call  them  charac- 
ters) strut  and  fume  through  many 
pages.  So  charmed  is  the  author  himself 
with  the  new  vein  opened  up  to  him  by 
this  story  that  in  the  preface  he  confides 
his  intention  to  repeat  the  crime — with 
the  encouragement  of  the  gentle  reader, 
of  course.  We  hope  that  the  gentle  read- 
er will  do  no  such  thing,  for  whatever  lit- 
erary reputation  Mr.  Brady  may  have 
will  be  smashed  by  another  "  Hohenzol- 
lern." 


Pebbles 

Every  time  you  pass  a  woman  on  the 
streets,  leading  her  little  boy,  you  will  hear  the 
boy  say,  "  Oh,  mamma,  buy  me  some  I  " — 
Atchison  Globe. 

IN   MOURNING. 

"  Oh,    shame !  "    cried   the   neighbors,    "  she's 
playing  again !  " 
What  harm?    The  poor  widow  was  lonely. 
She  found  the  piano  a  solace;  and,  then. 
She  was  using  the  black  keys  only. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

....A  well-known  Bishop  was  once  just 
starting  on  a  railway  journey  from  Chester 
Station,  when  the  station  master  came  up  to 
him  and  said,  referring  to  his  baggage :  "  How 
many  articles  are  there,  my  lord?  "  "  Thirty- 
nine,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  can  only  find  six- 
teen," answered  the  other.  "  Then,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  you  must  be  a  Dissenter." — The 
Churchman. 

....For  every  one  hundred  wedding  invita- 
tions sent  out  by  a  young  woman  whose  par- 
ents are  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  net  result  is  eighteen  wedding  presents. 
But  for  every  one  hundred  invitations  sent  out 
by  a  young  woman  whose  parents  are  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  net  result 
is  forty  presents.  How  many  presents  would 
be  received  by  a  young  woman  whose  parents 
are  worth  thirty  cents? — Life. 

....The  ten-year-old  son  of  ex-Secretary 
Foster  is  a  tremendous  pro-Boer,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  war  which  is  delightfully 
funny.  Among  other  stories  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  by  the  way,  was  told  to  him  by 
Commandant  Jan  Kriege,  who  had  it  from  an 
English  officer :  "  One  day  the  British  tied  ten 
Billy  Goats,  to  try  the  effects  of  some  new 
shells ;  so  he  fired  about  twenty  shots  at  them, 
and  then  went  up  to  see  how  many  were  left, 
and  he  found  there  were  eleven — one  had  been 
born." — Exchange. 

....Do  you  remember,  when  you  were 
young,  how  you  anticipated  the  Fourth  of 
July?  But  did  you  ever  have  any  fun 
at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration?  Some 
fellow  wants  to  malje  a  little  money,  and  gets 
up  a  "  celebration."  He  promises  a  lot  of  emi- 
nent speakers,  and  brass  bands,  but  none  of 
them  show  up.  The  man  who  gets  up  the 
"  celebration "  usually  gets  his  lodge  to  turn 
out,  in  full  regalia,  but  that  is  about  all,  except 
that  a  local  bore  is  secured  at  the  last  moment 
to  deliver  an  "  address,"  the  President  of  the 
United  States  being  unable  to  attend.  Two  or 
three  local  toughs  may  get  drunk  and  fight,  and 
cause  a  little  excitement,  but  at  night  you  go 
home,  full  of  soda  water,  ham,  and  glucose 
gum  drops,  and  feel  tough  for  three  days. — 
Atchison  Globe. 
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The  Mine  Workers'  Convention 

The  anthracite  strike  for  the  present 
has  settled  down  to  a  test  of  endurance. 
The  operators  assert  that  when  they  start 
to  mine  coal  it  will  be  with  the  mine 
workers  now  in  the  field.  They  will  sim- 
ply wait  for  their  former  employes  to 
starve  out.  No  evictions  have  taken 
place,  even  tho  many  thousands  of  the 
mine  workers  live  in  company  houses  and 
are  not  paying  rent.  A  few  notices  of 
eviction,  which  were  sent,  were  not  exe- 
cuted when  the  ten  days  expired.  The 
law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  miners  to 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in 
or  about  bituminous  or  anthracite  mines 
of  the  State  before  they  can  receive  cer- 
tificates of  competency  for  mining  an- 
thracite coal.  This  limits  the  recruiting 
area  of  the  companies  to  either  the  miners 
or  the  mine  workers  now  on  strike,  since 
the  bituminous  mine  workers  in  Central 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  are  fully  em- 
ployed and  are  receiving  much  higher 
wages  than  those  paid  or  offered  by  the 
anthracite  companies  to  their  employes. 
The  small  amounts  of  washery  coal 
shipped  by  a  few  companies  are  not  sig- 
nificant, since  this  coal  is  washed  out  of 
the  culm  heaps  thrown  up  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  With  this  situation  both 
sides  have  settled  down  to  a  "  fight  to 
the  finish." 

As  matters  stand  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  operators  are  in  a  better 
position  to  hold  out.  They  are  keeping  the 
water  out  of  the  mines,  and  the  only  dam- 
age suflFered  is  in  the  decay  of  props  and 
timbers  which  support  the  roofs  of  the 
excavations.  The  damage  here  is  not 
immediate,  but  will  increase  steadily, 
since  the  timbers  decay  rapidly  and  are 
not  being  replaced.  All  of  this  loss,  how- 
ever, can  be  quickly  overcome,  and,  in- 
deed, the  operators  look  upon  the  strike 
as  an  investment,  because  the  shortage  in 
coal  will  enable  them  to  get  higher  prices 
when  the  miners  resume  work.  Further- 
more, the  community  of  interest  among 
the  operators,  enforced  by  the  railway 
boycott,  enables  them  to  prevent  any  de- 
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fection  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  op- 
erators who  might  be  inclined  to  concede 
the  mine  workers'  demands. 

The  mine  workers  are  not  in  as  favor- 
able situation.  Probably  they  can  hold 
out  until  cold  weather.  In  1887  the  Le- 
high district  was  on  strike  six  months. 
The  mine  workers  have  been  preparing 
for  this  strike  for  a  year  past.  Large 
numbers  of  the  foreigners  have  savings 
accounts,  which  their  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  increased  amount  of  work 
last  year  have  enabled  them  to  lay  up. 
Others  who  have  been  purchasing  homes 
on  payments  have  borrowed  enough  to 
make  payments  ahead  for  six  months. 
Many  thousands,  probably  much  less 
than  the  25,000  to  50,000  estimated  in 
various  reports,  have  left  the  field  for 
other  employment,  which  is  especially 
abundant  just  now.  But  besides  these 
who  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  until 
cold  weather  or  indefinitely,  there  are 
many  more  who  must  depend  upon  their 
friends,  or  the  merchants,  or  the  union. 
In  view  of  this  wide  disparity  between 
the  strength  of  the  operators  and  that  of 
the  workers  in  a  protracted  struggle,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  latter  are  looking 
toward  the  bituminous  mine  workers  for 
help.  They  belong  to  the  same  organiza- 
tion, but  the  bituminous  workers  are 
much  the  stronger  both  in  numbers  and 
earnings.  The  convention  called  for 
July  17,  on  demand  of  the  anthracite 
workers  and  certain  bituminous  fields 
where  strikes  are  also  in  progress,  will 
decide  whether  the  organized  bituminous 
miners  throughout  the  country  shall  also 
come  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
anthracite  strike  and  one  which  vitally 
concerns  the  entire  country,  and  especial- 
ly all  manufacturing  and  transportation 
industries. 

What  do  the  anthracite  workers  expect 
to  gain  from  a  strike  of  the  bituminous 
workers?  They  seem  to  expect  that  the 
great  industries  of  the  United  States  will 
be  stopped  and  that  the  employing  cor- 
porations will  be  so  seriously  aflfected 
that  they  will  bring  powerful  pressure  to 
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bear  upon  the  anthracite  operators  and  operators  against  a  common,  irrespon- 
drive  them  to  make  terms  with  their  em-  sible  organization  ?  They  purpose  to 
ployes.  shut  down  the  bituminous  mines  in  order 

This    hope    is    utterly   vain.     Exactly    to  keep  bituminous  coal  from  coming  into 
the  opposite  will  be  the  effect.     If  not    the  anthracite  market.     They  fear  that 
only  the  employers  of  bituminous  work-    consumers  of  anthracite  coal,  having  once 
ers  are  to  be  made  to  suffer,  but  also  the    learned  the  use  of  bituminous,  will  not 
employers  of  all  other  classes  of  labor,     return  to  anthracite,  and  that  there  will 
then  all  employers  will  simply  join  in  a    therefore  be  less  employment  for  them- 
common  cause  with  the    anthracite    op-     selves  when  the  mines  reopen.     This  is 
erators.     They  will  feel  that  these  are    exactly    what    the    anthracite    operators 
fighting  their   own  battles.     The   mine    have  also  to  fear.     If  the  mine  workers 
workers   misjudge  the  motives   of   em-    close  the  bituminous  mines  they  will  play 
ployers.  They  think  that  only  dollars  and    into  the  hands  of    the    anthracite    com- 
cents  move  them.     But  there  is  a  limit    panics  in  two  ways,  first,  by  saving  their 
to  this  motive.     Employers  dread  more    market  for  them,  and  second,  by  proving 
than  anything  else  the  irresponsible  con-    to  all  employers  that  the  union  cannot 
trol    of   their  business  by  labor  unions,    be   trusted.      The    mine    workers    have 
When  it  comes  to  this  question,  dollars    really  less  to  fear  than  the  operators  from 
and  cents  are  for  the  time  put    in    the    the  loss  of  their  market.     Already  thou- 
background.    The  question  then  becomes     sands  of  them  have  left  the  field  and  pos- 
one  of  principle,  whether  employers  will     sibly  may  never  come  back.      The  op- 
fall  into  the  power  of  organizations  which    erators  can  regain  their  market  by  re- 
can  and  will,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any    ducing  their  monopoly  profits  on  coal,  or 
temporary  advantage,  throw  their  busi-    they  can  lessen  their  market,  as  they  al- 
ness  into  confusion.     The  essence  of  the     ready  have  done,  by  raising  prices  still 
whole  question  is  the  demand  of  the  an-    further  above  the  fair  cost  of  mining  and 
thracite    workers    that    the    bituminous    hauling.     At  any  rate,  the  extent  of  the 
workers    shall    break    their    agreements    market  is  in  the  hands  of  the  operators, 
with    their    employers.      They  are  now    by  raising  or  lowering  the  prices  of  coal, 
working  under  contracts  with  the  Mine    and  the  policy  of  the  miners  in  "  saving 
Workers'    Union     running    until     next    the  market "  for  them  will  only  enable 
April.  These  agreements  have  been  made    them  to  charge  higher  prices  without  loss 
each  year  since  1897.     The  bituminous    of  sales. 

employers  have  been  not  only  satisfied  The  prospects  of  success  in  a  sympa- 
but  enthusiastic  in  their  experience  with  thetic  strike  are  not  good,  even  regard- 
these  agreements.  By  means  of  them  all  less  of  the  evil  effects  of  breaking  their 
employers  are  placed  on  a  competitive  contracts.  The  bituminous  organization 
equality ;  petty  disputes  are  transferred  controls  only  Western  Pennsylvania, 
from  irresponsible  local  unions  to  respon-  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  other  States 
sible  national  officers ;  employers  are  able  remote  from  the  anthracite  market.  It 
to  make  contracts  to  sell  coal  for  a  year  does  not  control  Central  Pennsylvania, 
ahead ;  the  unequal  conditions  in  a  field  the  Virginias,  nor  Maryland,  which  are 
covering  over  a  thousand  collieries  have  the  only  sections  that  can  profitably  send 
been  equalized  by  uniform  wage  scales,  a  coal  to  the  East.  The  union  is  already 
system  which  the  anthracite  operators,  doing  all  that  it  can  in  the  unorganized 
with  a  less  difficult  situation,  declare  im-  fields  to  stop  production,  but  the  object 
possible.  This  experience  has  led  many  is  the  strictly  commendable  one  of  secur- 
of  the  bituminous  operators  to  urge  the  ing  better  pay  and  conditions.  With 
anthracite  operators  also  to  recognize  the  these  unorganized  fields  holding  the  key 
union  and  to  get  rid  ©f  the  anarchy  in  to  the  position,  a  sympathetic  strike  of 
anthracite  mining  by  a  trade  agreement  the  organized  fields  working  under 
similar  to  their  own.  Will  the  Mine  honorable  agreements  would  be  doubly 
Workers'  Union  now  turn  around  and     suicidal. 

humiliate  these  friendly  operators  who  From  the  standpoint  of  the  union  a 
have  been  pleading  their  cause  and  force  sympathetic  strike  would  be  disastrous, 
them  to  join  hands  with  the  anthracite     Were  this  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
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done  there  might  be  the  doubtful  excuse 
of  necessity.  But  they  are  not  reduced 
to  this  extremity.  Let  the  mine  workers 
at  the  convention,  provided  a  settlement 
is  not  reached  beforehand,  declare  to  the 
world  that  they  have  entered  upon  con- 
tracts which  they  consider  sacred;  that 
they  have  struggled  for  years  to  secure 
these  contracts,  and  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  employers, 
who  resisted  them  even  more  bitterly  than 
the  anthracite  operators,  heartily  acknowl- 
edge that  by  means  of  tbem  their  busi- 
ness is  more  prosperous  and  reliable  than 
before.  Let  the  mine  workers  declare 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  throw  all 
classes  of  workmen  out  of  employment 
by  stopping  the  supply  of  coal  contrary 
to  their  agreements.  Let  them  indorse 
the  strike  of  the  anthracite  workers  and 
show  that  bituminous  workmen  are  earn- 
ing 20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  higher 
wages  for  similar  work  secured  through 
their  organization.  Then  let  them  assess 
all  bituminous  workers  25  per  cent,  of 
their  wages,  to  be  collected  every  pay 
day,  to  support  their  anthracite  brethren. 
A  self  assessment  of  this  amount  on  the 
200,000  bituminous  miners  would  yield 
fully  $500,000  each  week.  Let  the  mine 
workers  appeal  to  other  wage  earners 
who  are  permitted  to  continue  work  be- 
cause the  mine  workers  continue  to  fur- 
nish coal.  Let  them  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  which  dreads  the  prospect  of  an- 
other twenty  years  of  oppression  in  the 
anthracite  mines  like  that  which  preceded 
the  strike  of  1900.  That  this  appeal 
would  not  be  in  vain  is  warranted  by  the 
successful  strike  of  the  miserable  dock 
workers  of  London  in  1889,  when  a  com- 
mittee, with  Cardinal  Manning  as  a 
member,  secured  in  contributions  over 
$200,000. 

The  strength  of  a  stand  like  this  by 
the  mine  workers  ought  to  appear,  from 
their  standpoint  alone,  as  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  a  sympathetic  strike. 
It  would  be  a  noble  guaranty  to  the 
world  that  labor  unions  can  be  trusted. 
Every  union  in  other  trades  which  now 
has  trade  agreements  with  its  employers 
would  receive  a  body  blow  if  the  mine 
workers  break  their  agreements.  If  trade 
unionism  is  really  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workers,  then  it  can  be  ex- 
tended only  by  living  up  to  the  obliga- 


tions which  come  with  power.  If  it  rests 
on  force  alone,  and  not  also  on  concilia- 
tion and  faithfulness  to  agreements,  then 
it  were  better  that  the  nation  at  large, 
along  with  all  employers,  should  organize 
at  once  to  meet  this  new  despotism  be- 
fore it  gets  too  strong.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  small  group  of  employers,  like 
the  anthracite  operators,  refuse  to  deal 
with  an  honorable  and  responsible  body 
of  their  employes,  and  proceed  to  drive 
them  down  to  conditions  of  poverty  un- 
der the  false  plea  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted,  then  the  nation  will  join  with  the 
workers  and  come  to  their  support.  The 
mine  workers  can  then  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  a  mere  test  of  endurance. 

Not  only  the  mine  workers  but  all 
classes  of  labor  and  the  general  public 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  decision  of 
the  coming  convention.  It  is  a  vital 
question  to  all  concerned  whether  the 
largest  labor  organization  in  the  world 
will  adyance  in  the  line  of  peaceful  con- 
quest through  agreements  or  will  attempt 
the  violent  policy  of  embroiling  the  entire 
country  in  its  local  affairs. 

Coronation  Odes  and  the  Inter- 
rupted Pageant 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
strength  and  nimbleness  of  Mr.  Bliss 
Carman's  Coronation  Ode,  and  no  de- 
traction is  intended  from  our  praise  of 
that  achievement  when  we  say  that  an- 
other ode,  that  written  by  Mr.  William 
Watson,  falls  in  more  harmoniously  with 
the  present  state  of  feeling  as  the  King, 
in  whose  honor  the  poets  sang,  lies  sick 
almost  unto  death.  Mr.  Carman's  verses 
are  resonant  with  Kipling's  high  impe- 
rial spirit.  One  could  almost  read  into 
them  without  observing  any  disaccord 
such  lines  from  Kipling's  "  Song  of  the 
English  "  as  these  that  tell  of  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to- 
ward expansion : 

"  We  were  dreamers,  dreaming  greatly,  in  the 
man-stifled  town ; 

We  yearned  beyond  the  sky-line  where  the 
strange  roads  go  down. 

Came  the  whisper,  came  the  Vision,  came  the 
Power  with  the  Need. 

Till  the  Soul  that  is  not  man's  soul  was  lent 
us  to  lead." 

Through  all  Mr.  Carman's  lines  blows 
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some  strong  wind  from  the  spacious  re- 
gions of  the  future ;  they  tell  of  infinite, 
unheeding  hope.  To  Mr.  Watson,  on 
the  contrary,  the  anticipated  pomp  of  the 
great  coronation  scene  brings  chiefly 
thoughts  of  the  past.  His  ode  is 
weighted  with  reflection  and  springs 
from  an  imagination  on  which  the  accu- 
mulated glories  of  English  history  lie  al- 
most too  heavily  for  easy  movement.  So 
he  begins: 

"  Sire,  we  have  looked  on  many  and  mighty 
things 
In  these  eight  hundred  summers  of  renown 
Since  the  Gold  Dragon  of  the  Wessex  Kings 
On  Hastings  field  went  down ; 
And  slowly  in  the  ambience  of  this  crown 
Have  many  crowns  been  gathered,  till,  to- 
day. 
How  many  peoples  crown  thee,  who  shall 
say?" 

If  Mr.  Carman's  ode  reminds  us  in- 
evitably of  Kipling's  imperial  pride,  so 
these  lines  of  Mr.  Watson  recall  the 
stanzas  in  which  Gray  summons  up  one 
after  another  the  line  of  English  kings — 
except  that  here  there  is,  of  course,  noth- 
ing of  execration  but  only  recollections 
of  honor.  It  is  the  memory  of  that  Wil- 
liam who  '*  came  and  smote  us  into  great- 
ness ;  "  of  Edward  II,  who  was  born  in 
the  lofty  tower  that  still  overlooks  Car- 
narvon ;  of  Henry  V,  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court,  the  glory  of  whose  victory  was  to 
be  merged  in  "  Shakespeare's  greater 
conquest ;  "  of  Elizabeth,  before  whose 
ships  and  tempests  the  armada  of  Spain 
fled  "  on  the  ruining  night  precipitate- 
ly ;  "  of  William  of  Orange,  who  brought 
to  England  law  and  liberty;  of  Victoria, 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  soul  stands  the 
present  ruler; — these  are  the  brilliant 
memories  that  crowd  upon  Mr.  Watson's 
imagination.  Yet  he  does  not  entirely 
shirk  the  darker  scenes ;  he  thinks,  too, 
of  Ireland ;  and  doubtless  the  words  of 
the  poem  that  will  be  oftenest  quoted, 
and  that  will  have  the  deepest  influence, 
are  those  in  which  he  alludes  to 

"  the  lovely  and  the  lonely  Bride 
That  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won." 

But  this  is  merely  a  little  shadow  in  the 
noon,  and  when  he  turns  at  last  to  speak 
of  the  future  it  should  seem  that  the  vis- 
ionary splendors  of  the  past  subdue  his 
imagination  and  fill  him  with  forebod- 
ings lest  the  things  that  are  to  come  fall 


short  of  the  honor  of  those  that  are  left 
behind — for  there  is  a  Nemesis  of  na- 
tions, it  may  be,  as  well  as  of  individual 
men.  He  fears  a  little  lest  England  fal- 
ter and  grow  weary  of  her  task : 

"  Already  is  doom  a-spinning,  if  unstirred 
In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose  touch 
Of  the  hour,  and  overmuch 
Recline  upon  achievement,  and  be  slow 
To  take  the  world  arriving,  and  forget 
How  perilous  are  the  stature  and  the  port 

that  so 
Invite  the  arrows,  how  unslumbering  all 
The  hates  that  watch  and  crawl." 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watson's  ode 
is  singular  in  that,  while  appropriate  to 
the  anticipated  pageant,  it  does  not  jar 
with  the  state  of  feeling  now  that  the 
coronation  is  no  longer  named  and  he 
who  was  to  be  crowned  in  the  Abbey 
lies  prisoned  in  his  chamber.  The  shad- 
ow of  the  past  seems  better  to  accord 
with  death's  threatening  doom  .than  do 
the  boisterous  acclamations  of  the  future. 

"  All  these,  O  King,  from  their  seclusion  dread, 
And  guarded  palace  of  eternity. 
Mix     in     thy     pageant     with     phantasmal 
tread,—" 

the  poet  writes  of  the  great  ancestors 
who  have  long  ago  laid  aside  their 
crowns.  And  as  we  read  the  lines,  there 
comes  to  us  the  thought  of  one  who  was 
present  at  the  scene,  unbidden,  watching 
"  with  yet  mightier  silence."  From 
lands  near  by  and  from  far-away  peoples 
came  the  many  summoned  guests  to  look 
on  while  the  King  was  anointed  and 
crowned, — ministers  from  the  colonies, 
princes  and  ambassadors  from  independ- 
ent realms,  motley  rulers  from  Asia  and 
Africa  over  the  sea ;  but  one  guest  great- 
er than  all  these,  himself  a  monarch  so 
terrible  that  men  do  not  willingly  speak 
his  name,  uninvited  and  unexpected  ap- 
peared at  the  palace  door,  and  before  his 
countenance  all  the  tinsel  pomp  and 
splendor  of  foreign  courts  faded  into  in- 
significance. The  proudest  visitors,  see- 
ing him,  bowed  in  humility  and  turned 
away.  The  uninvited  guest  still  knocks 
at  the  palace  door,  with  face  averted,  and 
will  not  yet  depart. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  depict  the 
changing  circumstance  and  point  the 
moral  of  this  event  almost  unparalleled 
in  history.  From  the  gorgeous  prepa- 
rations and  parade  to  the  silent  darkened 
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sick  room  and  the  terror  of  extinction —  ning — so  far  as  national  action  is  eoft- 

Thackeray  might  have  told  the  lesson  of  cerned — of  a  great  and  highly  beneficial 

that  parable ;  it  might  have  given  a  scene  work,  the  importance  and  the  probable 

to  the  old  English  drama :  efifect  of  which  we  considered  last  week. 

"  And  kings  from  hight  of  all  their  painted  The  Irrigation  Act  may  fairly  be  classed 

glories  with  the  order  for  an  Isthmian  canal  as 

Fall  like  spent  exhalations  to  this  center."  legislation  of  the  most  memorable  char- 

Or  better,  while  hope  of  recovery  grows  ^cter  and  of  enduring  value  to  mankind 

stronger  day  by  day,  we  would  close  with  The  Senate  and  House  bills  for  civil 

the  words  of  Marlowe's  "  Tamburlaine : "  government  in  the  Philippines  were  de- 

u  c          I.                1         .1.         1             .  sio:ned  to  promote  the  peaceful  develop- 

See,    where    my    slave,    the    ugly    monster,  ,      r  ,  if    •  i      j          X                    ^i      • 

Death  ment.of  the  islands  and  to  serve  the  m- 

Shaking  and  quivering,  pale  and  wan  for  terests  of  the  Filipino  people      In  Con- 

fear  gress  they  have  been  used  chiefly  as  texts 

Stands  aiming  at  me   with  his  murdering  for  a  bitter  and  prolonged  partisan  as- 

dart,  sault  upon  the  policy  our  Government 

Who  flies  away  at  every  glance  I  give,  has  pursued,  and  upon  the  army  that  has 

And,  when  I  look  away,  comes  stealing  on."  suppressed  the  insurrection,  or  that  part 

^  of  the  army  which  has  been  guilty  or 

The   Session   of   Ponorp^q  wrongfully    accused    of    cruel    practices 

ine   :5es&ion   Ot    l.ongress  forbidden    in    civiHzed    warfare.     Altho 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  the  Senate  committee's  investigation  has 
Congress  will  be  remembered  as  one  that  brought  out  some  evidence  that  is  not 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  wholly  palatable  to  the  American  people, 
the  American  isthmus,  embodied  in  leg-  the  humanity  and  courage  of  the  Philip- 
islation  a  national  policy  of  irrigation,  pine  army  as  a  whole  have  not  been  suc- 
provided  for  the  government  of  the  cessfully  attacked  by  the  opposition.  We 
Philippines  (after  a  long  and  bitter  de-  judge  that  the  assailants — whose  action 
bate),  selfishly  withheld  from  the  new  has  been  marked  by  much  partisan  bit- 
and  needy  Republic  of  Cuba  the  benefits  terness — have  not  bettered  their  position 
of  tariff  reciprocity,  and  avoided  any  at  the  polls.  These  soldiers  in  the  is- 
legislation  concerning  the  great  problems  lands  are  an  American,  not  a  Republican 
presented  by  railway  consolidation  and  or  an  Imperialist,  army;  and  the  Ameri- 
the  growth  of  incorporated  industrial  can  people  are  inclined  to  stand  by  them, 
combinations.  This  is  by  no  means  a  They  do  not  defend  proved  acts  of 
complete  list  of  its  achievements  or  its  cruelty,  nor  do  they  believe  that  cruelty 
failures,  but  it  includes  those  of  the  high-  and  torture  have  been  knowingly  per- 
est  importance.  The  enactment  of  the  mitted  or  excused  by  Theodore  Roose- 
Canal  bill,  following  the  ratification  of  velt  and  Elihu  Root, 
the  arnended  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  The  finished  legislation  of  the  session 
was  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  session  includes  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
memorable  in  years  to  come.  It  is  now  nent  Census  Bureau,  the  imposition  of  a 
known  the  world  over  that  the  United  heavy  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  for 
States  has  undertaken  to  cut  a  passage  the  protection  of  butter,  a  renewal  of 
through  the  isthmus.  The  order  has  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law,  with  some 
been  given ;  the  cost  will  be  paid  out  of  slight  modifications,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  nation's  treasury ;  the  route  will  prob-  about  $70,000,000  of  war  taxes.  Under 
ably  be  the  best  of  all  (the  one  at  Pan-  the  head  of  legislation  begun  but  not 
ama)  ;  but  if  for  any  reason  that  route  completed  should  be  mentioned  the  Sen- 
shall  not  be  available,  a  canal  will  surely  ate's  bill  for  a  Department  of  Commerce, 
be  made,  because  a  clear  title  and  all  de-  the  fate  of  which  in  the  House  seems  un- 
sired  concessions  can  be  obtained  for  the  certain;  the  House's  resolution  for  the 
original  project  in  Nicaragua.  For  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular 
first  time  the  nation  has  consented  to  ex-  vote,  which  the  Senate  intends  to 
pend  a  considerable  sum  every  year  for  smother;  the  Senate's  Ship  Subsidy  bill, 
the  systematic  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  which,  we  are  glad  to  know,  the  House 
our  Western  States.     This  is  the  begin-  is  inclined  to  ignore  or  flatly  reject ;  the 
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House's  Fractional  Currency  bill,  which 
the  Senate  ought  to  accept ;  and  the 
House's  bill  for  three  new  States,  two  of 
which  should  be  required  to  remain  for 
some  time  to  come  in  the  Territorial  con- 
dition. We  regret  that  Congressional 
action  concerning  a  Pacific  cable  was  so 
delayed  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  leg- 
islation for  the  laying  of  a  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Government  itself. 

The  War  Department's  well-considered 
bill  for  a  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
the  creation  of  a  General  Staff  has  vir- 
tually been  rejected  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  reasons  connected  with  the 
hostile  testimony  of  General  Miles.  This 
unfortunate  result  can  be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy.  No 
earnest  attempt  to  resurrect  the  dozen 
buried  treaties  of  reciprocity  has  been 
made.  The  argument  by  which  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  opposed  in  committee  the 
most  important  of  them  was  afterward 
used  for  his  discomfiture  by  the  beet- 
sugar  "  insurgents  "  when  he  urged  them 
to  grant  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  Several,  if  not 
all,  of  those  treaties  should  have  been 
ratified. 

Among  the  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  session  was  the  failure  of  the  con- 
trolling majority  to  take  any  step  toward 
the  revision  or  amendment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law,  or  even  to  provide 
for  an  inquiry  as  to  the  need  and  the 
Constitutional  limits  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  great  industrial  corporations  • 
or  combinations.  The  situation  clearly 
calls  for  investigation,  if  not  for  prompt 
legislation  providing  for  some  official  su- 
pervision of  these  corporations.  The 
failure  to  do  anything  whatever  was  at 
least  a  political  blunder.  Public  opin- 
ion will  eventually  compel  Congress  to 
take  up  in  earnest  the  subject  of  the  su- 
pervision and  restraint  of  corporations, 
probably  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
law  and  the  tariflF. 

The  great  blot  upon  the  record  of  the 
session  was  the  failure  to  provide  for 
reciprocity  with  Cuba.  This  also  was 
the  majority's  most  serious  blunder.  We 
assume  that  the  session  is  to  end  with- 
out further  action  upon  this  question,  al- 
tho,  as  Mr.  Teller  said  last  week,  he  and 


his  associates  would  not  at  any  time  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  House  bill  in  the 
Senate.  The  enactment  of  that  bill 
would  have  been  much  better  than  noth- 
ing, better  as  a  recognition  of  the  na- 
tion's moral  obligation,  better  for  the  po- 
litical interests  of  the  dominant  party. 
It  may  be  that  the  majority  will  not  suf- 
fer losses  at  the  polls  in  November  on  ac- 
count of  the  President's  inability  to  ob- 
tain support  for  his  just  and  humane  pol- 
icy ;  but  they  will  deserve  a  rebuke  in  the 
votes  cast.  The  House  bill  is  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  the  Senate's 
failure  to  accept  it  or  to  take  it  up  for 
amendment  gives  force  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Democratic  caucus  that  it  was 
rejected  or  avoided  because  it  cut  off  the 
Sugar  Trust's  protective  duty.  We  pro- 
foundly regret  and  deplore  this  selfish 
and  short-sighted  treatment  of  the  Cu- 
ban appeal  for  help. 

A  Jubilee  Year 

Our  jubilee  day  comes  in  the  middle 
of  a  jubilee  year,  for  a  jubilee  year  it  is 
in  all  the  possessions  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  rejoicing  in  the 
return  of  peace  after  war.  The  severest 
war  in  which  England  has  engaged  since 
Napoleon  has  been  concluded  with  honor 
and  good  will  and  enhanced  reputation 
and  enlarged  territories.  Even  the 
shadow  cast  on  the  Coronation  has  been 
lifted  by  the  King's  recovery.  And  we 
of  America  are  supremely  happy  over  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
honorable  withdrawal  of  our  flag  from 
Cuba.  Two-thirds  of  the  army  has  been 
called  back  from  the  Philippines,  and  the 
rule  is  carried  on  by  civilians,  not  for 
their  own  enrichment,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  and  their  education  in  self- 
government. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  declares  that  God 
created  men  equal  and  endowed  them 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Our  country  is  placed  under 
new  conditions  and  fresh  responsibilities 
to  more  than  ten  million  people,  among 
whom  life  has  not  been  sacred,  who  have 
not  known  what  liberty  means  and  who 
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have  pursued  happiness  only  as  they  were 
allowed.  Have  they,  not  of  our  language 
and  culture,  nor  of  the  same  race  and 
skin,  yellow,  red  or  black,  have  they  the 
same  inalienable  rights  as  we?  Or  are 
the  words  of  Jefferson  only  iridescent 
generalities,  not  to  be  taken  universally, 
but  to  be  specifically  applied  to  those  of 
us  only  who  have  claimed  and  conquered 
their  rights  ?  Do  we  mean  what  we  say, 
do  we  believe  our  boasted  political  philos- 
ophy, or  do  we  whittle  it  down  and  then 
deny  it  when  it  offers  to  go  beyond  "  me 
and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his  wife, 
us  four  and  no  more  "  ? 

This  primary  question,  we  can  be  as- 
sured very  hopefully,  on  this  our  Inde- 
pendence week,  will  be  answered  evep 
more  truly  than  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  could  have  answered  it,  for  with 
them  the  negro  slave  was  hardly  counted 
among  "  all  men."  There  are  political 
philosophers  who  delight  to  tell  us  that 
the  central  theory  of  our  Declaration  is 
all  wrong;  that  there  are  no  rights,  only 
privileges,  and  that  men  are  no  more 
created  equal  politically  than  they  are 
physically  or  intellectually ;  that  the  right 
of  liberty  is  for  them  who  can  get  it,  and 
those  may  rule  who  can.  We,  of  this  one 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  believe  that 
what  is  good  and  right  for  us  is  good  and 
right  for  Malays  and  Moros.  It  is  a 
sight  to  cheer  the  heart  of  angels  to  see 
Roosevelt  and  Hay  and  Root  and  Taft, 
backed  by  the  American  people,  attempt- 
ing such  a  sort  of  colonization  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  When  be- 
fore has  a  war  been  waged  to  liberate 
from  oppression  another  people  of  an 
alien  stock  and  then  to  set  them  up  as 
an  independent  nation?  What  coun- 
try has  acquired  colonies  of  another  East- 
ern race  and  then  even  begun  to  inaugu- 
rate liberty  by  establishing  self-govern- 
ment ?  Has  Spain  or  France  or  Germany 
or  Holland  or  England?  Let  Luzon  and 
Borneo  and  Anam  and  India  answer. 
Let  all  history  bear  witness  that  what  we 
are  pledged  to  do  and  are  doing  in  the 
Philippines  is  what  no  conquering  gov- 
ernment has  ever  done  before.  We  are 
taking  no  lessons  from  the  experience  of 
other  colonizing  nations,  except  to  avoid 
their  policies  of  distrust.  We  are  mis- 
sionaries of  liberty,  teachers  of  self-rule. 


We  make  mistakes ;  some  bad  things  are 
done;  we  do  sometimes  less  than  we 
should ;  but  the  great  drift  of  our  policy 
is  in  line  with  the  theory  of  our  fathers, 
not  discredited  during  the  last  century, 
but  developed  and  applied  in  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  and,  please  God,  not  to 
be  discredited  in  this  new  century,  when, 
with  enlarged  power  and  influence,  we 
shall  inaugurate  new  self-governing 
States  in  the  islands  of  the  East,  op- 
pressed for  centuries.  Shall  we  also  will- 
ingly yield  in  all  our  States,  as  we  now 
do  in  most,  suffrage  as  a  right  to  all 
classes  and  colors  of  our  people?  We 
cannot  doubt  it. 

The  Aquarium 

The  study  of  aquarium  life  has  in  re- 
cent years  attracted  considerable  popular 
attention,  and,  as  a  branch  of  natural 
history  which  affords  us  glimpses  of  both 
animal  and  plant  life  under  water,  it  is 
in  some  measure  far  more  interesting 
than  the  study  of  birds,  flowers  or  rocks. 
Heretofore  most  people  have  associated 
aquarium  life  with  the  conventional 
round  glass  globe,  with  a  gold  or  silver 
fish  idly  floating  around  inside  and  possi- 
bly a  few  sprays  of  aquatic  plants ;  but  the 
modern  student  of  "  balanced  aquaria  " 
makes  a  scientific  study  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fish,  plants  and  animals  which 
can  be  made  to  thrive  in  a  small  aqua- 
rium. Nearly  all  of  the  fish  of  the  sea 
and  rivers,  most  of  the  aquatic  plants,  and 
all  of  the  small  animals  and  crawling 
.  creatures  of  ponds  and  brooks,  multiply 
and  increase  in  size  and  numbers  in  cap- 
tivity where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
to  their  growth ;  but  the  average  student 
of  this  branch  of  natural  history  must 
limit  his  collection  to  comparatively  few 
specimens. 

To  make  the  study  of  collecting  and 
keeping  the  inmates  of  an  aquarium  a 
successful  and  interesting  venture,  ex- 
periments should  begin  with  the  common 
inhabitants  of  our  brooks,  ponds  and 
bays,  and  as  the  work  progresses  extend 
to  the  propagation  of  the  rarer  and 
more  valuable  sorts.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  a  square  or  oblong  glass  jar  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  not  round  globes, 
which  do  not  permit  sufficient  air  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  water  to  aerate  it.    It 
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is  easier  to  begin  with  a  fresh-water 
aquarium,  although  the  inexperienced 
can  have  fair  success  with  a  salt-water 
one  if  a  few  simple  rules  are  followed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  water 
of  an  aquarium  needs  to  be  aerated,  and 
not  changed.  This  is  infused  by  dip- 
ping the  water  up  and  pouring  it  back 
gently  without  disturbing  the  fish,  and 
as  the  stream  passes  through  the  air  oxy- 
gen is  carried  with  it  into  the  aquarium. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
aerating  the  water  is  to  place  growing 
plants  in  the  aquarium,  which  will  purify 
the  water  and  make  it  fit  for  the  fish  to 
live  in.  At  the  New  York  Aquarium,  so 
thoroughly  is  the  water  purified  and 
aerated  in  this  way,  that  in  some  of  the 
jars  it  has  not  been  changed  for  years. 
But  in  small  aquariums  it  is  well  to 
change  the  water  at  least  once  a  year  and 
aerate  it  by  dipping  out  after  several 
days  of  cloudy  weather.  It  is  the  light 
striking  on  the  aquatic  plants  which  pro- 
duces the  oxygen,  and  with  only  a  dull 
light  for  a  week  at  a  time  the  fish  become 
stupid  and  sickly. 

Clean  gravel  should  first  be  placed  in 
the  jar,  just  enough  to  cover  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  plants  should  be  an- 
chored in  the  gravel  by  attaching  a  small 
piece  of  sheet  lead  to  each  root.  With 
the  sand  and  plants  properly  placed  fresh 
water  from  brooks  or  clean  ponds  should 
be  put  in,  or,  if  it  is  a  salt-water  aqua- 
rium, water  from  the  ocean,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, when  the  tide  is  high.  It  is  purer 
then  and  has  greater  density.  Fresh 
water  taken  from  hydrants  is  oftentimes 
charged  with  impurities  and  will  kill  the 
fish  and  plants. 

The  chief  pleasure  comes  in  collecting 
the  fish,  plants  and  small  animals  for  the 
aquarium.  The  collector  should  arm 
himself  with  a  small  hand  net,  with  very 
fine  meshes,  and  then,  with  a  tin  pail  with 
a  perforated  cover,  he  is  ready  to  go  fish- 
ing. It  may  be  necessary  to  buy  the 
goldfish,  the  short-eared  sunfish,  or  the 
black-banded  sunfish,  but  there  are  many 
others  in  the  brooks  and  ponds  to  catch. 
Small  catfish,  mud  minnows,  the  nest 
builders  and  common  pike,  trout  and 
perch  can  be  kept  for  a  time  in  the  aqua- 
rium to  study.  Nearly  all  inhabitants  of 
the  ponds  and  brooks  will  live  there.  Be- 
sides the  fish  a  few  snails  are  needed  to 


act  as  scavengers ;  also  frogs  and  frog 
tadpoles,  which  are  found  nearly  every- 
where ;  a  few  fresh-water  shrimps  and 
one  or  more  of  the  little  amphibian  called 
the  newt.  Each  of  these  helps  to  balance 
the  conditions  for  all  the  others. 

Of  plants  there  is  a  great  variety  which 
will  thrive.  In  a  salt-water  aquarium  the 
sea  lettuce  is  the  best  for  aeration,  but 
along  every  sea-shore  there  are  innumer- 
able varieties  of  beautiful  algae,  eel-grass 
and  sea  anemones  to  collect.  This  latter, 
with  live  coral,  must  be  fed  by  placing 
chopped  clams,  oysters  or  other  sea  food 
on  their  tentacles.  They  cannot  feed  and 
thrive  otherwise  in  still  water.  Along 
ponds  and  streams  one  may  find  the 
Anacharis  Canadensis,  the  Cahomha  Ca- 
rolinensis,  two  excellent  aquarium  plants. 
The  Riccia  natans  and  Naias  Hexilis  are 
two  good  floating  plants  for  this  purpose. 
From"  dealers  in  aquarium  supplies  there 
are  many  other  aquatic  plants  which  can 
be  obtained,  but  the  pleasure  of  collect- 
ing odd  and  new  plants  from  the  swamps 
and  ponds  is  much  greater  than  in  pur- 
chasing them.  Indeed,  the  collector  may 
keep  busy  all  summer  in  hunting  for 
specimens,  for  each  month  has  its  own 
peculiar  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  and 
to  find  them  in  perfection  they  must  be 
gathered  at  the  proper  time.  Overstock- 
ing or  crowding  of  the  aquarium  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  when  the  collec- 
tions become  numerous  it  is  better  to 
start  new  jars  with  the  specimens,  or 
throw  away  the  common  kinds  to  make 
room  for  the  rarer  sorts. 


^ 


The  College  Student's  Debt 

Every  college  student  is  in  debt  when 
he  graduates ;  not  necessarily  to  any  one 
person,  but  certainly  to  society  as  a 
whole,  for  what  has  been  expended  on 
him  for  his  education.  No  college  worthy 
of  the  name  expends  less  than  $150  a 
year  on  each  student,  and  in  some  of  our 
colleges  the  cost  is  $460.  If  we  count 
in  the  full  value  of  the  "  plant,"  this 
amount  would  be  greatly  increased.  Be- 
sides this,  somebody  has  paid  his  board 
and  living  expenses  for  four  years,  an 
amount  varying  from  $200  to  $1,000  a 
year,  to    use    only  conservative  figures. 
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Then  there  must  be  counted  in  the  loss 
to  the  world  of  the  work    the    student 
might  have  been  doing  for  it  during  the 
period  he  has  spent  in  school,  services 
for  which  the  world  would  have  been 
willing  to  pay  him,  say,  $i,ooo  a  year. 
Altogether  each  educated  man  costs  the 
community  between  five  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  round  numbers,  more  than 
an  uneducated  man  of  the  same  natural 
ability.     This  is  what  the  world  would 
lose  if  the  student  should  die  on  grad- 
uation, or,  what  is  worse,  should  repu- 
diate his  obligation  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and    devote    the    talents 
which  have  been  trained  at    public    ex- 
pense to  purely  selfish  uses.     Some  stu- 
dents when  they  borrow  money  for  their 
education  get  their  lives  insured  in  favor 
of  their  creditors,  and    those    who    use 
"  their  own  money  "  should  regard  their 
lives  as  insured  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

This  debt  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  is  not  collectable  by  legal  process.  It 
is  a  debt  of  honor  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  words  and  as  such  should  stand  first 
in  the  debtor's  mind.  If  this  borrowed 
money  is  capitalized  at  five  per  cent,  it 
appears  that  the  college  graduate  owes 
the  community  some  $250  to  $500  worth 
of  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life  more 
than  his  uneducated  brother.  To  live 
honestly  he  must  see  to  it  that  he  does 
at  least  that  much  more  work  for  the 
world  than  he  is  paid  for.  It  is  left  op- 
tional with  him  when  he  shall  make  his 
payments,  and  in  what  kind  of  coin ;  but 
he  cannot  look  his  own  conscience  in  the 
face  unless  he  is  annually  paying  off  his 
debt. 

Students  are  non-producers.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view  they  are  an  idle 
class.  They  are  supported  at  public  ex-, 
pense  like  criminals  and  paupers,  but 
with  this  difi^erence — that  society  does  not 
give  them  its  money  out  of  pity,  but  in- 
vests it  in  them  as  a  speculation.  In  most 
cases,  of  course,  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  its  educated  men  is  justified. 
On  the  whole,  higher  education  pays. 
People  would  not  support  colleges,  espe- 
cially by  direct  taxation,  unless  it  paid. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  students 
to  realize,  as  in  all  cases  they  do  not,  that 
during  their  school  life  they  are  in  an 
abnormal  condition,  in  that  they  are 
necessarily  leading  for  a  time  a  purely 


selfish  life.  They  should  realize  that 
this  status  is  only  temporary ;  that  just  as 
they  are  now  receiving  and  not  giving,  so 
in  the  future  they  must  give  more  than 
they  receive.  They  are  running  in  debt 
and  have  mortgaged  as  security  for  it 
their  future  life.  The  fault  with  some 
educated  men  is  that  they  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  parasitic  state  of 
studentship  that  they  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  natural  and  perpetual,  and  the 
more  society  has  done  for  them  the  more 
they  think  it  still  owes  them.  A  learned 
proletariat,  if  it  consist  of  pauperized 
scholars,  is  indeed  a  dangerous  class. 

A  Wedding     It    is    f    P^^tty    Story    that 
Q.j.^  comes  to  us  on  the  best  au- 

thority   from    one    of    the 
larger  cities  in  Vermont.     The  daughter 
of  the  principal  owner  and  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the 
State  was  to  be  married  to  a  young  man 
who,  from  a  poor  boy,  had  grown  up  in 
the   establishment  to   a  position   of  the 
highest  trust.  Her  father  asked  her  what 
she  would  like  for  a  wedding  present. 
She  answered  that  nothing  would  please 
her  so  much  as  to  have  the  strike  in  her 
father's  factory  settled  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  their  work.     It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  for  scales  of  wages  are  a 
matter  of  conference  with  other  facto- 
ries, but  he  told  her  it  should  be  done. 
He   yielded   the   point   in    dispute,    and 
agreed  to  pay  the  same  wages  for  one 
hour's  less  work  a  day.     And  that  young 
wife,    with   her    workman    husband,    in 
sympathy  with  employer  and  laborer,  is 
happier  over  the  return  of  the  men  to 
their  work,  and  the  restoration  of  condi- 
tions of  comfort  to  their  families,  than 
if  her  millionaire  father  had  given  her 
half  his  stock.     The  story  now  first  gets 
into  type,  but  the  workmen  know  it  and 
they  are  grateful  to  the  bride  who  has  a 
human  heart. 

Any  one  who  read 
President  Roosevelt's 
speech  at  the  Harvard 
commencement  must  have  learned  one 
reason  why  he  holds  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  even  when  the  politicians  are  hos- 
tile. His  honest,  big-hearted  enthusiasm 
and  liis  warm  appreciation  of  good  work 


The  President's 
Harvard  Speech 
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done  by  others  are  most  refreshing.  He  ity  is  given  in  course,  on  examination,  in 
began  his  address  by  a  word  of  profound  some  of  the  chief  CathoHc  schools  of 
sympathy  for  the  sick  bed  of  the  English  theology.  A  man  may  be  given  the  de- 
King,  and  then  he  turned  to  extol  the  gree  of  LL.D.  who  deserves  it,  tho  he 
services  of  men  of  Harvard  and  others  has  never  made  a  college  recitation.  It 
who  had  served  their  country  in  these  is  enough  that  he  has  been  elected  Gov- 
last  years.  Such  eulogies  as  he  gave  to  ernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Harvard  will 
Root,  Taft  and  Wood  were  worth  living  do  the  rest.  But  he  cannot  be  made  a 
for.  There  is  Leonard  Wood,  who  has  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  nor  even  a  Bache- 
renovated  Cuba,  through  whose  hands  lor  of  Arts.  Those  degrees  are  not  to 
sixty  millions  of  money  have  passed,  and  be  given  for  honor,  but  only  in  course, 
who  has  had  to  draw  on  his  slender  pri-  the  latter  on  graduation,  and  the  former 
vate  means  to  come  out  even  when  he  after  special  studies  and  having  written 
left  the  island.  There  is  Judge  Taft,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  of  original  re- 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  a  Justice  of  search.  The  same  is  true  of  the  degrees 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  of  Ph.B.  and  Sc.B.  and  a  whole  series  of 
whom  the  President  reports  as  saying  to  similar  degrees.  Intermediate  between 
him :  these  two  classes  of  degrees  stands  that 

"  It  has  always  been  my  dream  to  be  in  the  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  is  given  in 
Supreme  Court,  but  if  you  should  offer  me  a  course,  but  is  also  still  given  as  an  honor- 
justiceship  now,  and  at  the  same  time  Con-  ary  degree  for  special  merit  of  various 
gress  should  take  off  entirely  my  salary  as  sorts.  Thus  each  college  of  high  stand- 
governor,  I  should  go  straight  back  to  the  ing  gives  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  course  to 
Philippines,  nevertheless,  for  those  people  need  any  one  of  its  graduates  who  has  pursued 
me  and  expect  me  back,  and  believe  I  won't  certain  professional  or  other  studies  for 
desert  them.  ^^^  ^^  three  years  after  graduation.  But 
And  there  is  Root,  who,  as  Secretary  of  that  degree  may  also  be  given  to  those  who 
War,  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  have  done  creditable  scholarly  work  or 
who  has  done  the  most  exhausting  and  public  service,  altho  not  college  gradu- 
responsible  work,  like  the  others  at  great  ates.  Thus,  this  year,  Yale  University 
pecuniary  loss,  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  gave  this  degree  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
to  do  good  service  for  his  country;  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  country  has  no  way  to  reward  these  Hampton  Institute  and  of  the  Southern 
men,  except  with  mingled  praise  and  Educational  Conference,  and  also  to 
vituperation.     Says  the  President:  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  poet.      So 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  them.     I  can  show  Harvard  gave  the   degree   to  two  elec- 

my  appreciation  of  them  in  no  way  save  the  tricians,   Francis  Blake   and  Charles   P. 

wholly  insufficient  one  of  standing  up  for  them  Steinmetz ;  and  Amherst  gave  the  same 

and  for  their  works,  and  that  I  will  do."  honorary  degree  to  D.  Willis  James,  mer- 

^,r       .           .^,                                J  ..  i.-  chant  and  philanthropist,  and  to  Clyde 

W«  S'Z  ne'ther  peerages  nor  dotations  pj^^^   ^^^  ^^^1,^^  ^   1^        ^      ^    ,  > 

to  our  Woods  and  Tafts  as  England  does  j^  ^^  ^,^^^^,^  ^^  the  college, 

to  Cromer  and  Kitchener ;  we  give  them  ^ 

honor,  and  we  thank  the  President  for  ^ 
his  ringing  words. 

^  Ministers  as     ^here  is  a  strange^  bit  of 

Sheriffs         compensation    loommg   up 

„                Somewhat  strict  rules  are  by  in  the  Last.       Just  as  the 

onorary    ^^j^j^^j^  consent  being  applied  colleges    are    discarding    their    clerical 

egrees     ^^  ^^^  conferring  of  degrees  presidents,    the    same    week    in    which 

by  our  colleges,  and  a  sharp  line  drawn  Princeton  fell  into  line  with  a  lay  presi- 

between  the  degrees  that  are  purely  hon-  dent,  and  another  field   seemed  lost  to 

orary  and  those  that  will  be  given  only  in  clergymen,  Maine  has  opened  to  them  an 

course.    Of  the  former  kind  are  such  as  unexpected  gate  into  politics.     And  of 

Doctorates  of  Divinity,  of  Laws  and  of  all  offices  it  has  called  ministers  to  the 

Letters.      They  always   have    been,  and  duties  of  sheriff.     The  Rev.  C.  I.  Cum- 

will  remain,  honorary.    We  believe,  how-  mings,  the  Methodist  pastor  in  Auburn, 

ever,  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin-  Me.,  received  the  Republican  nomination 
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for  sheriff,  altho  it  took  the  convention 
six  days  and  202  ballots  to  nominate  him. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  temperance  question 
that  sends  the  politicians,  or,  rather,  the 
people,  to  the  pulpit  for  a  sheriff,  follow- 
ing the  success  of  the  Reverend  Sheriff 
who  has  so  successfully  cleaned  Portland 
of  saloons  and  blind  tigers.     Mr.  Cum- 
mings  has  been  active  in  local  politics  and 
social  settlements,  and  is  the  Methodist 
representative  in  the  Interdenominational 
Commission   which   keeps   the   religious 
peace  in  Maine.     He  is  a  good  man  to 
be  elected ;  and  in  that  case  the  Prohibi- 
tion law  will  be  enforced  in  Androscoggin 
County,  which  includes  the  cities  of  Au- 
burn, Lewiston  and  Mechanic  Falls.     It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  year  by  year 
the  number  of  towns  increases  in  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  which 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited. 


Government  thus  far  justified.  What 
remains  is  to  develop  the  civil  rule,  and 
give  all  the  self-government  that  the  peo- 
ple can  stagger  under. 


^ 


Our  editorial  a  few  weeks  ago  on  Re- 
ligious Colleges  has  brought  us  the  state- 
ment that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  and  Academies  has  not  ap- 
proved the  founding  of  a  new  Presby- 
terian college  for  the  paist  eleven  years, 
and  is  not  likely  to  approve  the  founding 
of  another  with  less  than  $50,000  pro- 
ductive endowment,  besides  a  suitable 
plant.  During  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
induced  many  of  its  unendowed  colleges 
to  restrict  their  work  to  preparatory 
years  and  to  grant  no  degrees  until  they 
can  secure  endowment.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  it  lately  refused  to  aid  a  new 
Presbyterian  college  in  Northwestern 
Iowa,  a  State  where  there  are  already 
three  Presbyterian  colleges. 


It  is  announced  that  on  the  fourth  of 
July  the  entire  Philippine  Archipelago 
will  be  placed  under  control  of  the  civil 
authorities.  One  year  ago  there  were 
70,000  American  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines; now  there  are  but  23,000,  and 
orders  have  been  given  to  recall  5,000 
of  these,  thus  reducing  the  force  to 
18,000.  The  army  will  soon  be  re- 
duced to  its  legal  minimum.  This 
looks  as  if  peace  had  been  secured  in 
the  Philippines,  and   the  policy  of  our 


A  *'  Union  Labor  Church,"  to  which 
only  organized  workingmen  and  their 
sympathizers  shall  be  admitted,  and  from 
which  rich  men  shall  be  excluded,  and 
whose  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  assess- 
ments on  the  unions — this  is  the  scheme 
announced  from  Indiana.  This  will 
make  the  churches  "  free,"  we  are  told, 
and,  we  suppose,  the  pastors  independ- 
ent. Such  a  bubble  will  burst  before  it 
reaches  the  stage  of  iridescent  glory. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the 
colleges  are  planning  to  provide  more 
adequate  salaries  for  their  teachers. 
Last  year  Amherst  College  collected  a 
fund  of  $100,000  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  to  $3,000;  and  it  is  just 
announced  that  Francis  L.  Stetson  has 
given  $50,000  to  Williams  College  for  a 
similar  purpose.  No  endowment  is  bet- 
ter given  and  used. 

'^ 

It  may  be  none  of  our  business  what  is 
done  with  the  money,  some  millions  of 
dollars,  which  the  Philippine  friars  will 
get  for  their  lands;  but  the  American 
Catholic  Church  will  not  be  wise  if  it  is 
careless  on  this  matter.  From  that  point 
of  view  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  the 
Philippines  for  religious  purposes. 

The  world  will  observe  one  difference 
between  King  Edward  and  General 
Kitchener.  Edward  wanted  all  possible 
pomp  and  display  for  his  coronation ; 
Kitchener  refuses  all  public  welcomes  on 
his  return  next  week  to  England.  The 
soldier  is  the  truer  Englishman. 


So  Mississippi  will  have  a  hall  of  fame 
in  the  new  capitol,  where  portraits  of  her 
distinguished  citizens  will  be  hung. 
There  is  a  popular  vote  and  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  heads  the  list. 


INSURANCE 

Nature  of   Surplus  ^s  in  a  bank,  a  few  stockholders  owe 

many  creditors ;  any  technical  surplus  is 

A  LETTER  has  come  here  demurrmcr  ^ig^  ^rue  surplus,  belonging  to  the  stock- 
to  the  remark  that  neither  decrease  nor  holders,  and  the  policyholders  have  no 
mcrease  of  surplus  proves  dechne  or  concern  in  it,  having  resigned  all  claim 
thrift  and  progress  in  a  life  insurance  to  dividends  in  consideration  of  reduced 
company.  premiums.     On  the  other  hand,  surplus 

Life     insurance     companies     do     not  jn  life  insurance  generally  is  an  excess 

compare  with  each  other  as  to  strength  over   technical    and    legal    liability,    and 

according  to  their  surpluses,  any  more  ^hen  a  reasonable  figure  is  reached  pil- 

than  according  to  their  present  size  or  ing   it   higher   does   not   necessarily   in- 

their  rate  of  growth.     Surplus  may  be  crease  security. 

declining  (as  in  case  of  the  Connecticut  ^ 

Mutual)   and  may  also  be  small,  or  it  .       Rxamnle   on    -  Averao-p  " 
may  be  very  large;  but  we  cannot  cor-  ^"    l^xampie   on       /Werage 
rectly  pronounce  judgment  upon  this  fact  The  unhappy  interruption  of  the  cor- 
alone.     We   need  also  to  consider  why  onation      ceremonies — an      interruption 
the  fact  is.     The  answer  to  the  question,  complete,  tho  the  King  recover — brings 
"  Why  have  any  surplus  at  all  ?  "  is  very  boldly  into  view  the  underwriting  risks 
old;  it  is  that  results  cannot  be  exactly  which   have   been   largely   written   upon 
foreseen,  and  a  margin  is  therefore  kept  that  occasion.     The  general  principle  of 
to  cover  uncertainties.     Surplus  may  de-  insurance  is  that  only  those  who  are  ex- 
cline  because  a  company's  mortality  ex-  posed  to  a  money  loss  by  a  certain  event 
perience  is  comparatively  unfavorable,  or  have  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  insur- 
its  interest  earnings  low,  or  its  expenses  ance  against  such  event.     The  ''  insur- 
large ;  or  it  may  be  because  the  company  able  interest "  is  also  plain  enough,  and 
is  handing  back  to  the  members  their  admittedly  legitimate  under  the  defini- 
own  money.  tion,  for  many  persons  had  incurred  large 
A  company  with  loo  millions  assets,  outlays,    in    the    hope    of   profit,    which 
1,000  millions  insurance  outstanding,  and  would   result  in   loss   if   the   coronation 
100  millions  surplus  would  have  impres-  ceremonies  failed ;  they  were  therefore  at 
sive  sounding  figures  to  quote,  but  they  liberty  to  protect  themselves  by  any  con- 
would  not  prove  strength  in  any  such  tract  they  could  procure, 
manner  as  the  several  millions  surplus  Whatever  the  wording  of  these  con- 
of  the  Chemical  Bank,  against  its  $300,-  tracts,  they  were  an  insurance  of  the  life 
000  capital,  proves  it.     Suppose  an  offi-  and  health  of  one  man,  and  were  there- 
,  cial  examination  should  positively  prove  fore  speculative  on  the  side  of  whoever 
that  the  liabilities  of  the  Mutual  Life  are  wrote  them,  because  they  had  not  the 
so  much  larger  and  its  assets  so  much  slightest  trace  of  "  average."     That  is, 
smaller  than  reported  that  it  had  not  a  any  loss  under  them  could  not  possibly 
dollar  of   surplus :   the  company  would  be  made  whole  by  any  profit,  as  in  regu- 
doubtless  be  ruined,  because  public  con-  larly-founded    insurance;    if    everything 
fidence  would  become  suspicious ;  on  the  went  well  for  a  few  weeks  the  underwrit- 
other  hand,    suppose    the    management  ers  would  have  the  whole  of  the  premium 
should   decide   it  to  be  unnecessary  to  as  profit,  and  if  the  occasion  failed  they 
hold  such  large  funds  and  should  begin  would  be  badly  caught.     It  was  to  be  all 
distributing  to  members  until,  in  course  profit    or  all   loss.     The  premiums   ran 
of  a  term  of  years,  surplus  had  entirely  rather    lieavily,     especially    as     rumors 
disappeared — what  then?     In  one  case,  about  the  King's  health  began  to  stir; 
assets  and  liabilities   exactly  balancing,  yet  even  a  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  is  small 
the  company  would  be  technically  solvent  as  against  a  total  loss.     How  widely  dis- 
yet  actually  lost,  because  the  manage-  tributed  the  money  losses  are,  and  how 
ment  would  be  shown  to  be  bad ;  in  the  the    settlement    of    these    contracts    will 
other  case,  ample  recuperative  strength  work  out,  remains  to  be  seen ;  yet  the  tO' 
would    remain.      The    very    large    sur-  tal  loss  is  very  heavy,  and  the  occasion 
pluses  of  late  years  come  by   deferred  strikingly     emphasizes     the     fact     that 
dividends.     The  Travelers  is  a  class  by  "  average  "  is  the  foundation  of  sound 
itself,  being  a  stock  company.  .  In  that,  insurance, 
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The  Savings  Bank  Rate 

Two  of  the  savings  banks  in  this  city 
that  have  been  paying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  to  depositors — the  Bowery 
and  the  Bank  for  Savings — now  give  no- 
tice that  the  rate  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  last  six  months  will  be 
only  -^Yz  per  cent.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  largest  savings  bank  in  the  United 
States;  the  second  has  paid  4  per  cent, 
regularly  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 
There  now  remain  in  the  city  only  three 
banks — the  Seamen's,  the  Broadway  and 
the  Irving — that  still  pay  4  per  cent. ;  and 
it  is  said  that  one  of  these  will  reduce  its 
rate  to  3^  in  December  next.  While 
the  new  State  tax  of  i  per  cent,  on 
surplus  is  a  contributing  cause  of  the  re- 
duction, it  is  not  a  prominent  one.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bowery  bank  it  decreases 
by  less  than  $70,000  the  sum  available  for 
interest  payments. 

The  main  cause  is  the  increase  of  the 
volume  of  capital  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  the  consequent  general  re- 
duction of  the  net  earnings  of  capital  in- 
vested in  first-class  securities.     Looking 
backward,  we  see  this  movement  in  the 
advance  of  the  prices  of  high  grade  shares 
and  bonds,  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
rate  upon  such  bonds  (Government,  rail- 
road and  other  issues),  and  the  decline  in 
the   rate    to   be    obtained    on    mortgage 
loans.     The  savings  banks  of  New  York 
— and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  such 
banks   more   carefully  guarded  by  law, 
more  trustworthy,  or  more  economically 
and  skilfully  managed — are  restricted  in 
their  investments  to  such  first-class  se- 
curities as  we  have  mentioned.     Owing 
to  the  progressive  decline  of  the  net  yield, 
they  can  now  realize  an  average  of  not 
more  than  3  6-10  per  cent,  on  their  best 
investments  outside  of  mortgages,  which 
pay  from  4  to  4^.      Some  of  their  se- 
curities yield  but  little  more  than  3  per 
cent.     Banks  that  still  pay  4  per  cent,  to 
depositors  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the 
exceptional  profits  of   fortunate   invest- 
ments made  years  ago ;  but  the  general 
average  of  their  earnings  must  be  slowly 
declining.     It  may  be  observed  that  the 
reductions  which  the  banks  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  are  in  accord  with 
the  action  taken  four  years  ago  by  the 
great  life  insurance  companies,  when  they 
adopted  a  3  and  3^  per  cent,  reserve 


basis,  after  conducting  their  business  for 
years  on  a  basis  of  4  per  cent. 

It  can  be  foreseen  that  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  a  strong  and  carefully 
guarded  savings  bank  paying  4  per  cent, 
will  be  a  rare  exception,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  4  per  cent,  rate  will  soon 
be  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the 
reduction  clearly  promotes  the  safety  of 
depositors,  and  there  are  no  servants  of 
the  public  more  faithful  to  their  trust 
than  the  trustees  and  officers  of  these 
great  banks  in  New  York.  Depositors 
in  these  banks  may  be  confident  that  they 
have  absolute  security,  and  that  the  in- 
terest rate  is  all  that  economical  manage- 
ment and  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
their  funds  will  permit.  In  the  long  list 
of  their  financial  institutions  there  are 
none  which  the  people  of  New  York  can 
regard  with  more  satisfaction  and  pride 
than  their  banks  for  savings. 
S 

Richard  A.  McCurdy_,  President 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company; 
Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer  of  the 
same  company ;  William  C.  Whitney, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Levi 
P.  Morton  and  George  F.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  Hide 
and  Leather  Bank.  The  capital  of  the 
bank  is  a  half  million  and  the  surplus 
and  profits  $427,644.11.  On  January  2d, 
1899,  the  surplus  and  profits  were  $210,- 
375 •39>  and  have  shown  a  steady  gain 
during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 

....  Dividends      and      coupons      an- 
nounced : 

American  Teleph.  &  Tel.  Co.,  $1.50  per  share  and  extra 
75c.  per  share.  July  15. 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.R.R.R.  1^  per  cent.,  payable  July  15. 

Cleveland,  Gin  .  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  RVay,  1>4  per  cent,, 
payable  July  21. 

Lake  Erie  &  West.  R.R.,  Preferred,  2  percent.,  payable 
July  15. 

Amer.  Locomotive  Co.,  Preferred.  1^  per  cent.,  payable 
July  21. 

Wabash  R.R.  Co.,  Debenture  Bonds,  Series  A,  3  per  cent, 
payable  July  1. 

Amer.  Oar  &  Foundry  Co.,  Preferred,  13^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able Aug  1. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co  ,  Common,  i^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able Aug.  1. 

Amer.  Woolen  Co.,  Preferred,  1%  per  cent.,  payable 
July  15. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Fourth 3H  Garfield,  quarterly.       8 

Leather  Mfrs' 5  N.  Y.  County 25 

Chatkan,  quarterly...  5  Merchants'  Exch!.* 8 

STATE  BANKS. 

Riverside,  quarterly .   %  per  cent. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

East  River 3^  Emigrant  Indust  ...      8V^ 

Excelsior SVig  Bank  for  Savings    ..      8V| 

German 3^  Franklin ^u. 

Harlem  4  West  Side sT 

Irving 4  Greenwich 
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The  President's  Ad 
dress  at  Pittsburg 


Immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of 
Congress  the  Presi- 
dent started  for  Pittsburg,  accompanied 
by  Attorney-General  Knox,  whose  home 
is  in  that  city.  Arriving  there  at  about 
9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Independence 
Day,  he  was  escorted  by  3,000  militia  to 
Schenley  Park.  In  the  procession  were 
the  candidates  of  the  two  parties  for  the 
office  of  Governor — Judge  Pennypack- 
er.  Republican,  and  Ex-Governor  Patti- 
son.  Democrat — riding  very  amicably  in 
the  same  carriage.  At  the  Park  the 
President  made  a  long  address.  What 
he  said  about  Cuba,  which  we  quote  be- 
low, followed  his  reference  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  the  Philippines  and  his 
praise  of  the  army : 

"  But  there  is  one  thing — our  policy  toward 
Cuba  has  not  yet  met  with  its  entire  fruition. 
It  will  meet  with  it.  [Applause.]  The  course 
of  the  last  few  years  has  made  more  evident 
than  ever  before  that  this  nation  must  in  time 
to  come  have  peculiar  interests  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  two  Americas  and  in  the  waters 
and  among  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.  [Ap- 
plause.] Nationally  we  cannot  occupy  the 
position  toward  these  regions  that  we  did 
toward  others  where  our  interests  are  far  less ; 
and  this  is  doubly  true  now  that  Congress  with 
great  wisdom  has  provided  for  the  building  of 
an  interoceanic  canal.     [Applause.] 

"  Cuba  must  occupy  a  peculiar  relation  to  us 
in  the  field  of  international  politics.  She  must, 
in  the  larger  sense,  be  a  part  of  the  general 
political  system  in  international  affairs  of 
which  this  Republic  stands  as  the  head.  She 
has  assented  to  that  view  and  in  return  this 
nation  is  bound  to  give  her  special  economic 
privileges  not  given  to  other  nations.  [Loud 
applause.] 

"  I  regret  that  a  measure  of '^cArocity  with 
Cuba  is  not  already  embodied^^9M||Ulle  o^*  in 
treaty,  but  it  will  be,  just  as]|^^HliA£  ^te. 
[Loud  applause.]  " 


He  had  spoken  of  the  work  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  as  one  of  the  tasks  im- 
posed upon  this  generation : 

"  It  is  only  one.  We  have  great  problems 
at  home  to  face.  The  tremendous  rush  of  our 
development,  which  has  brought  in  its  train  so 
much  that  is  good,  has  also  of  necessity  brought 
somewhat  of  evil.  The  very  intensity  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  has  meant  that 
new  and  infinitely  difficult  problems  have 
arisen  which  we  must  strive  to  solve  as  best 
we  may.  Especially  great,  especially  difficult, 
are  the  problems  caused  by  the  growth  and 
concentration  of  great  individual  and,  above 
all,  great  corporate  fortunes.  It  is  immensely 
for  the  interests  of  the  country  that  there 
should  be  such  individual  and  corporate  wealth 
as  long  as  it  is  used  right,  and  when  not  used 
right  then  it  becomes  a  serious  menace  and 
danger.  [Applause.]  The  instruments  and 
methods  with  which  we  are  to  meet  these  new 
problems  must  in  many  cases  themselves  be 
new,  but  the  purpose  lying  behind  the  use  of 
these  methods  and  these  instruments  must,  if 
we  are  to  succeed,  be  now,  as  in  the  past,  sim- 
ply in  accord  with  the  immutable  laws  of  or- 
der, of  justice  and  right.  [Applause.]  We 
may  need,  and,  in  my  belief,  shall  need,  new 
legislation  conceived  in  no  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense, 
common  honesty  and  a  resolute  desire  to  face 
facts  as  they  are." 

While  we  needed  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  intellect,  he  continued,  for  working 
out  the  solution  of  these  problems,  we 
needed  character  a  thousand  times  more 
— such  character  as  Mr.  Knox  had 
shown,  "  the  character  that  will  refuse 
to  be  hurried  into  any  unwise  or  precipi- 
tate movement  by  any  clamor,  whether 
hysterical  or  demagogic,  and  that  will 
also  refuse  to  be  frightened  out  of  the 
movement  which  he  thinks  it  right  to  un- 
dertake, by  any  pressure,  still  less  by  any 
threat,  expressed  or  implied."  He  went 
on  as  follows: 
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"  Much  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations,  which  have  become  so  marked  a 
feature  in  our  civilization,  but  if  we  recklessly 
try  without  proper  thought,  without  proper 
caution,  to  do  too  much  we  shall  do  nothing 
or  else  we  shall  work  a  ruin  that  will  be  felt 
most  acutely  among  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  most  helpless.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  deal 
with  great  industrial  tendencies.  To  deal  with 
them  in  a  spirit  of  presumptuous  and  rash  folly, 
and  above  all  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  hatred  and  malice,  would  be  to  invite 
disaster,  a  disaster  which  would  be  so  wide- 
spread that  this  country  would  rock  to  its  foun- 
dations. We  cannot  turn  back  the  wheels  of 
progress.  If  we  could  it  would  mean  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  just  such  industrial  centers 
as  this.  We  shall  either  do  nothing  or  we 
shall  do  damage  if  we  strive  ignorantly  to 
achieve  the  impossible.  But  that  fact  does  not 
excuse  us  for  failure  to  strive  to  do  what  is 
possible.  Special  legislation  is  needed;  but 
above  and  beyond  all  legislation  we  need  hon- 
est and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws  as 
they  are  on  the  statute  book." 

After  luncheon  and  a  reception  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  the  Presi- 
dent attended  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Knox  to  200  of  Pittsburg's  captains  of 
industry.  There  he  urged  the  importance 
of  bringing  disagreeing  groups  of  men 
together — employers  and  their  workmen, 
for  example — in  order  that  each  side 
should  "  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other."  On  the  5th  he  arrived  at  his 
summer  home  in  Oyster  Bay,  where  he 
will  remain  for  several  weeks.  He  has 
invited  Congressman  Littlefield,  of  Maine, 
to  prepare  for  submission  at  the  next  ses- 
sion a  bill  for  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  corporations  that  are  called  trusts. 
The  bill  will  be  the  result  of  conferences 
at  which  Mr.  Littlefield  will  consult  with 
the  President  and  Attorney-General 
Knox. 

End  of  the      Congress  adjourned  on  the 

Session  ^^^  ^"^^•'  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^^  houses 

had  reached  an  agreement 
concerning  the  Philippine  and  Naval 
bills.  The  House  would  not  substitute 
the  Senate's  silver  standard  currency  for 
its  own  gold  standard  plan,  and  as  the 
Senate  would  not  recede,  substantially  all 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  currency 
of  the  Philippines  were  eliminated.  The 
Senate  consented  to  accept  in  modified 
form  the  House's  project  for  a  Filipino 


Legislative  Assembly.  As  finally  passed 
the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
the  election  of  such  an  assembly  two 
years  after  the  completion  of  a  census 
of  the  islands,  if  at  that  time  he  shall 
think  that  conditions  justify  such  action. 
The  pen  with  which  the  President  signed 
the  bill  was  given  to  Seiior  Buencamino, 
formerly  a  member  of  Aguinaldo's  Cabi- 
net. With  respect  to  the  Naval  bill  a 
compromise  was  reached.  The  House 
had  insisted  that  three  of  the  new  ships 
should  be  built  at  the  Government's 
yards;  the  Senate  voted  that  all  should 
be  constructed  by  contract.  The  signed 
bill  says  that  one  shall  be  made  in  a  navy 
yard,  and  that  all  shall  be  so  constructed 
if  the  bidders  combine  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion.— Senator  Hanna  received  the  pen 
with  which  the  President  signed  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  bill.  Attorney-General 
Knox  will  send  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Russell,  to  Paris  to  make 
thorough  inquiry  concerning  the  title  that 
can  be  transferred  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company. — The  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  of  Captain  Christ- 
mas as  to  the  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  islands  exonerated 
all  who  had  been  mentioned  in  Christ- 
mas's  story. — The  bill  permitting  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  Confederate  sol- 
diers who  enlisted  and  served  in  the 
Union  army  before  January  ist,  1865, 
will  add  to  the  pension  expenditures 
about  $3,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  will 
go  to  residents  of  border  States  who  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice and  who  afterward  deserted  to  join 
the  Union  forces. 

Mr.  Bailey's  Assault    Jhe   Senate   Cham- 

Upon  Mr.  Beveridge     ^^^    ^^    Washmgton 

has  agam  been  the 
scene  of  a  disgraceful  assault  by  one 
Senator  upon  another.  The  offender  this 
time  was  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  at- 
tempted to  choke  Mr.  Beveridge,  of  In- 
diana. It  was  on  the  30th  ult.  that  Mr. 
Bailey,  speaking  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  called  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  all  the  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  complaints  of  Dr.  Scott  (of 
Texas)  against  certain  courts  and  other 
authorities  in  Mexico,  criticised  with 
great  severity  Ambassador  Powell  Qav- 
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ton  and  Judge  William  L.  Penfield,  So-  remain  half  free  and  half  dependent,  that 
licitor  of  the  State  Department,  asserting  being  her  condition  under  the  restrictions 
that  the  Ambassador  was  dishonest  or  in-  of  the  Piatt  amendment.  In  response 
competent  and  that  the  Solicitor  was  Mr.  Piatt  declared  that  the  Senator's 
either  **  grossly  incompetent  or  shame-  sentiments  concerning  annexation  were 
fully  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  an  not  those  of  the  American  people ;  and 
American  citizen  in  a  foreign  land."  Mr.  Hanna  said  that,  with  respect  to  our 
Judge  Penfield's  home  is  in  Indiana  and  treatment  of  Cuba,  we  certainly  owed 
he  was  warmly  defended  by  Senators  something  to  ourselves.  "  My  opinion 
Fairbanks  and  Beveridge,  the  latter  say-  is,"  he  added,  "  that  on  this  question  we 
ing  that  Mr.  Bailey  had  made  "  an  un-  shall  hear  from  the  people  in  unmistak- 
warranted  attack "  upon  the  Solicitor,  able  terms."  Chairman  Payne,  of  the 
Mr.  Bailey  asked  Mr.  Beveridge  to  with-  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  confident 
draw  the  word  "  unwarranted,"  the  use  that  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Cuba 
of  which  he  regarded  as  an  insult.  The  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  by  treaty. 
latter  declined  to  withdraw  it,  saying  that  — Congress  received  from  the  War  De- 
no  insult  had  been  intended.  Whereupon  partment  General  Wood's  statement  as  to 
Mr.  Bailey  uttered  a  vague  warning  as  to  money  paid  to  F.  B.  Thurber  or  other 
what  he  might  "  hereafter  do."  Immedi-  persons  for  advocating  reciprocity.  The 
ately  after  adjournment  he  went  over  to  entire  amount  was  $15,626,  including 
the  place  where  Mr.  Beveridge  was  sit-  $11,520  to  Mr.  Thurber's  Export  Asso- 
ling  and  asked  him  to  take  back  the  of-  ciation  for  the  distribution  of  320,000 
fensive  word.  The  latter  declined  in  a  circulars,  $740  for  the  salary  and  ex- 
good-natured  way.  Whereupon  Mr.  penses  of  Mr.  Thurber,  $1,399  ^o^  the 
Bailey  in  a  burst  of  rage  seized  Mr.  expenses  of  the  Commission  of  planters 
Beveridge  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  sent  to  Washington,  $750  for  the  circula- 
both  hands,  shaking  him  and,  as  he  him-  tion  of  18,000  copies  of  the  Havana  Post, 
self  afterward  said,  attempting  to  choke  $366  for  the  circulation  of  marked  copies 
him.  He  was  with  difficulty  dragged  of  American  periodicals,  and  $222  for 
away  by  Senator  Spooner  and  the  ser-  the  distribution  of  10,000  copies  of  a 
geant-at-arms.  Mr.  Beveridge  suffered  pamphlet.  "  The  action  taken,"  General 
no  injury  and  continued  to  smoke  the  Wood  writes,  "  was  approved  by  the  in- 
cigar  he  had  lighted  before  the  assault,  dustrial  and  commercial  classes  of  Cuba. 
Mr.  Bailey  remarked  afterward  that  he  It  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
did  not  regret  what  had  taken  place,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
Judge  Penfield  has  published  a  long  ment,  and  was  an  expenditure  of  Cuban 
statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bailey's  criti-  funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Cu- 
cism  of  his  course,  asserting  that  the  ban  interests." — Owing  to  the  precarious 
Senator  knowingly  uttered  an  untruth  condition  of  the  island's  treasury  the 
and  adding  that  the  affair  "  is  simply  one  Cuban  Government  has  decided  that  it 
of  the  spasmodic  displays  of  asininity  in  will  no  longer  pay  the  expenses — $30,000 
which  he  indulges  at  regular  periods."  per  annum — of  the  sixty  Cuban  teachers 
rji  who  were  sent  to  the  Normal  School  at 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. — The  American  set- 
Relations  with  ^  M^  hours  before  the  tiers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  who  have  ob- 
Cuba  adjournment  of  Congress  tained  possession  of  more  than  half  of 
Senator  Elkins  spoke  at  the  island,  complain  that  they  are  under 
length  in  support  of  his  resolution  for  no  government  deserving  the  name.  The 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  in  the  course  of  schools  have  been  closed  for  lack  of 
his  remarks  asserting  that  we  owed  noth-  revenue, 
ing  to  the  Cuban  people;  that  the  pro-  ^ 
posed  tariff  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  Amnesty  in  the  '^^  President's  proc- 
would  do  Cuba  no  good,  but  would  seri-  Philippines  lamation  of  amnesty  was 
ously  harm  interests  in  the  United  States ;  issued  at  Manila  on  In- 
that  annexation  (with  free  trade  in  dependence  Day.  It  declares  that  "  the 
sugar)  would  not  injure  the  beet-sugar  insurrection  is  now  at  an  end  "  and  that 
industry,  and  that  Cuba  could  not  long  "peace  has  been  established  in  all  parts 
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of  the  archipelago  except  in  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Moro  tribes."  General 
amnesty  is  granted  because  such  action 
is  "  deemed  to  be  wise  and  humane,  in 
accordance  with  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  Filipino  people."  It  is  not 
extended  to  persons  whose  offenses  were 
committed  since  May  ist  in  places  where 
civil  government  had  been  established, 
nor  to  persons  convicted  of  murder,  rape, 
arson  or  robbery.  By  a  General  Order 
of  the  War  Department,  dated  July  4th, 
the  end  of  the  insurrection  was  declared, 
and  General  Chaffee  was  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  Military  Governor,  that  office 
ceasing  to  exist.  By  the  same  order  the 
military  forces  were  made  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  civil  authorities.  On  the  3d, 
Acting  Governor  Wright  had  reported 
from  Manila  that  the  work  of  pacifica- 
tion was  finished,  except  in  the  Moro 
country. — With  the  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty there  was  received  at  Manila  a 
long  General  Order  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent reviewed  and  very  highly  praised 
the  work  of  the  army  during  the  past 
year  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  point- 
ing out  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
under  General  Wood,  and  the  very  diffi- 
cult nature  of  the  army's  task  in  the  archi- 
pelago. The  closing  words  of  the  Or- 
der were  as  follows : 

"  Its  officers  [those  of  the  army]  have  shown 
high  qualities  of  command,  and  its  men  have 
shown  devotion  and  discipline.  Its  splendid 
virile  energy  has  been  accompanied  by  self- 
control,  patience  and  magnanimity.  With 
surprisingly  few  individual  exceptions  its 
course  has  been  characterized  by  humanity  and 
kindness  to  the  prisoner  and  the  non-combat- 
ant. With  admirable  good  temper,  sympathy 
and  loyalty  to  American  ideals  its  command- 
ing Generals  have  joined  with  the  civilian 
agents  of  the  Government  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  and  assuring  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  the  blessings  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Individual  liberty,  protection  of  per- 
sonal rights,  civil  order,  public  instruction  and 
religious  freedom  have  followed  its  footsteps. 
It  has  added  honor  to  the  flag  which  it  de- 
fended, and  has  justified  increased  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  American  people,  whose 
soldiers  do  not  shrink  from  labor  or  death, 
yet  love  liberty  and  peace.  The  President 
feels  that  he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  in  doing 
honor  to  the  whole  army  which  has  joined  in 
the  performance  and  shares  in  the  credit  of 
these  honorable  services," 


Among  those  set  at  liberty  by  the  gen- 
eral pardon  is  Aguinaldo,  who  intends  to 
visit  the  United  States. — There  is  no 
prospect  that  the  Moros  in  Mindanao  will 
peacefully  submit  to  American  rule.  The 
Sultan  of  Bacolod  has  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Colonel  Baldwin,  ordering  him  to  re- 
tire from  the  island  before  August  ist. 
War  flags  are  flying  from  all  the  Moro 
forts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lanao. 


Gov.  Taft's  Work,    ^he      War      Depart- 
P  ment  s     final     mstruc- 

tions  to  Governor  Taft 
concerning  the  negotiations  with  the 
Vatican  were  forwarded  to  Rome  on  the 
3d  inst.  and  delivered  at  once  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  They  are  set  forth  in  a  note 
that  proposes  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Augustinians  at 
a  price  to  be  determined  by  arbitration 
at  Manila,  and  provides  for  a  settlement 
by  the  courts  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  Church  and  the  municipalities  to  cer- 
tain other  lands  on  which  there  are  ec- 
clesiastical buildings.  The  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  when  an  Apostolic  Delegate 
competent  to  represent  the  Holy  See  is 
sent  to  the  Philippines  he  will  be  able  to 
decide  which  property  used  for  charitable 
or  educational  institutions  belongs  to  the 
Church  and  which  to  the  State.  The 
War  Department  firmly  insists  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  friars : 

"  All  friars  of  the  four  orders  shall  with- 
draw. A  small  number  are  to  continue  during 
two  years  from  the  first  payment  to  look 
after  the  schools  and  universities,  but  all  of 
them  must  go,  half  in  the  course  of  nine 
months  from  the  first  payment  and  half  eigh- 
teen months  later.  This  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  the  few  friars  who  have  not  raised 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  who  remained 
in  their  parishes  after  the  revolution  of  1898 
till  now,  except  those  in  Manila. 

"  No  Spanish  friars  may  be  substituted  for 
those  withdrawn.  The  churches,  schools  and 
universities  may  be  directed  by  Spanish  clergy 
or  members  of  orders  other  than  those  with- 
drawn, or  by  clergy  of  the  same  orders  who 
are  not  Spanish.  It  is  necessary  to  convince 
the  Filipinos  that  the  ancient  regime  of  the 
Spanish  friars  is  finished. 

"  To  reach  the  desired  object,  it  is  declared, 
the  best  thing  is  to  prevent  any  member  with- 
out distinction  of  nationality  of  the  four  with- 
drawing orders  from  being  sent  to  the  islands. 
Nothing  will  so  calm  the  people  and  produce 
harmony  between  the  Church  and  Government 
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as  the  certainty  given  by  contract  that  the 
friars  shall  leave  the  islands  at  a  fixed  di.te, 
not  return,  and  not  ex'^rcise  any  influence  from 
Manila  over  the  priests  in  the  parishes.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  is  hoped  that  the  Vatican 
will  accept  the  propositions." 

There  can  be  no  further  discussion,  the 
note  says,  of  propositions  concerning  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Governor  Taft  has  submitted  to  the  Vati- 
can a  form  of  contract  providing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  friars  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  set  forth  above.  No 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  the  sale  of  the  fri- 
ars' agricultural  lands,  but  the  Vatican 
is  unwilHng  to  be  responsible  by  its  ac- 
tion for  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of 
the  friars.  It  would  prefer,  the  reports 
say,  to  yield  to  force.  One  plan  proposed 
is  that  the  Generals  of  the  four  orders 
shall  be  induced  to  cause  the  withdrawal 
by  their  own  commands. 

„     ,,  The  latest  reports  from  Ven- 

Southern  ,  .       •         .  1 

D  ,,.  ezuela  contain  the  an- 
RepubJics  -  1 

nouncement  of  two  other  im- 
portant battles  between  the  Venezuelan 
troops  and  the  insurgents.  In  the  larg- 
est, Coro,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Fal- 
con, was  captured  by  the  revolutionists 
with  a  loss  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  general  in  command,  "17  other  gen- 
erals," 45  colonels,  1,682  men,  and  five 
guns.  This  victory  already  is  resulting 
in  large  numbers  of  people  openly  siding 
with  General  Matos,  the  revolutionary 
leader.  General  Castro's  troops  were 
also  defeated  near  Urica,  in  the  State  of 
Cumana,  by  the  rear  guard  of  General 
Matos's  army.  On  all  sides  the  web 
seems  to  be  weaving  itself  about  General 
Castro,  and  it  is  understood  that  his 
plans  are  already  made  for  the  usual 
flight  when  the  time  comes  for  which  all 
South  American  Presidents  must  be  pre- 
pared. In  the  meantime  he  has  left  Car- 
acas for  Valencia  to  assume  command  in 
person  of  his  now  seemingly  demoral- 
ized forces.  The  insurgents,  who  alto- 
gether number  about  10,000,  have  been 
converging  on  the  capital  of  Venezuela 
for  several  weeks,  and  as  they  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  every  important 
port  with  the  exception  of  La  Guayra, 
Maracaibo  and  Puerto  Cabello,  their 
prospects   for   speedy   success   are  very 


bright.  In  Hayti  the  condition  of  affairs 
has  become  suddenly  critical.  A  month 
has  already  passed  since  the  forced  ab- 
dication of  President  Sam  and  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  are  getting  strenuous. 
Last  week  riots  occurred  in  Port  Au 
Prince,  and  the  admiral  of  the  Haytian 
fleet — composed  of  a  few  tugboats — 
landed  some  men  at  Cape  Haytien  to  fur- 
ther the  Presidential  aspirations  of  Gen- 
eral Firmin  against  the  other  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  The 
foreign  consuls  i)rotested  against  this, 
but  without  avail.  The  principal  cities  of 
Hayti  are  already  given  over  to  petty 
war.  There  is  no  foreign  gunboat  at 
hand,  altho  the  ''  Manetta  "  has  been  sent 
from  San  Juan,  and  the  foreign  con- 
suls are  aboard  the  Haytian  war  ship 
in  the  harbor.  It  has  been  prophesied 
for  a  number  of  weeks  that  no  new  can- 
didate could  take  the  Presidential  chair 
without  preliminary  or  subsequent  blood- 
shed. From  Chile  the  remarkable  news 
comes  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  pro- 
tocol with  Argentina,  settling  for  the  pres- 
ent the  troubles  in  regard  to  the  Andean 
boundary  dispute,  the  Chilean  Senators 
have  declared  in  favor  of  making  a  very 
close  treaty  of  alliance  with  Argentina. 
Chile  is  reported,  furthermore,  to  be  ne- 
gotiating with  Peru  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  long  troublesome  Tacna-Arica 
controversy. 

^  ,  The  bulletins  in  regard  to  the 
.  ^  .  King's  health  have  expressed 
more  confidence  of  his  recovery 
from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  expected  now 
that  by  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  be 
well  enough  to  be  carried  to  the  royal 
yacht  in  Southampton  water.  Many 
services  in  London,  as  indeed  through- 
out the  world,  have  been  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  King's  condition,  the  most 
curious  of  all  perhaps  being  an  assembly 
of  2,000  physicians  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral on  the  evening  of  July  2d,  who  came 
together  to  offer  prayers  for  the  King's 
recovery.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  cele- 
brations which  were  to  accompany  the 
coronation  have  occurred,  the  King's  din- 
ner to  the  poor  of  London  on  Saturday, 
July  5th,  being  specially  successful.  On 
July  2d  Queen  Alexandra  appeared  at  a 
public  ceremony,  and  this  was  taken  as 
^  sign  XhdX  the  period  of  anxiety  wa? 
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over.  The  occasion  of  her  appearance 
was  the  review  of  2,500  colonial  troops 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade.  The  troops  represented 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  the 
exception  of  India.  From  Canada  came 
600  men,  this  being  the  largest  body  on 
parade.  There  were  representatives  of 
the  natives  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucian 
(three,  to  be  exact),  of  Borneo,  Ceylon, 
Fiji,  the  West  Indies,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  various  other 
places.  The  troops  marched  down  Con- 
stitution Hill,  past  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  along  the  Mall  to  the  Horse  Guards' 
Parade.  The  Queen  drove  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  in  an  open  carriage. 
When  she  had  arrived  the  troops  marched 
quickly  past  the  Queen's  carriage,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  receiving  the  salute.  The 
Queen  then  drove  slowly  in  and  out  of 
the  lines,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  in- 
spected the  troops  and  conferred  medals 
and  crosses.  At  the  end  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
gave  the  command,  "The  parade  will  give 
three  cheers  for  the  King,"  and  then  him- 
self started  the  cheering.  On  the  next 
day,  July  3d,  the  Indian  troops  were  re- 
viewed. There  were  about  1,300  men,  and 
the  ceremony  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  day.  Perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  event  of  the  week  was  the  re- 
ception given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  Indian  princes  at  the  India  Office  on 
the  evening  of  July  4th.  The  building 
was  decorated  lavishly.  For  one  thing 
there  was  an  immense  ceiling  cover 
painted  to  represent  the  Indian  sky,  with 
electric  lights  shining  through  aper- 
tures so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  real  stars. 

British  Colonial     9"  ^1"^  ^^'*  ^^^  ""l  J^i"^ 

Affairs  ^"^.  ^^^^   expected    Co- 

lonial Conference  was 
opened  in  the  room  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  Colonial  Office.  All  the 
Premiers  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
were  present,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  pre- 
sided. The  meeting  was  of  a  prelim- 
inary character,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  time  in  setting  forth 
his  views  on  various  imperial  matters. 
The  next  meeting  was  on  July  4th,  when 
the  two  prime  questions  before  the  con- 


ference were  discussed  at  some  length. 
These  two  questions  refer  to  the  imperial 
defense  and  to  the  so-called  ZoUverein. 
It  was  supposed  that  at  least  some  agree- 
ment might  be  reached  in  regard  to  the 
imperial  defense,  but  even  here  the  col- 
onies divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  any  effective  arrangement  impossi- 
ble. Nothing  came  of  the  discussion  of 
commerce  and  duties  between  the  various 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  the  New  Zealand 
Premier,  thinks  there  should  be  trien- 
nial conferences  between  the  ministers 
of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  great  aim  should  be  to  make  the  em- 
pire self-supporting,  and  this  is  quite 
possible,  as  the  colonies  are  able  to  sup- 
ply all  food  stuffs  required  by  the  em- 
pire. He  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  force  ready  for  any  emergency  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  troop- 
ers who  have  returned  from  South  Africa 
would  form  a  splendid  nucleus  for  such 
a  force.  He  is,  however,  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  paid  standing  army  in  the  col- 
onies. The  only  actual  outcome  of  the 
conference  apparently  is  the  settling  of 
how  Cape  Colony  is  to  be  governed  in 
the  immediate  future.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  strong  movement  in 
Cape  Colony  and  in  England  advocating 
the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Colony  con- 
stitution until  the  country  has  recovered 
from  the  unstable  condition  due  to  the 
war.  As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  May 
forty-five  members  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment published  a  petition  for  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  the  constitution. 
Their  reasons  for  this  petition  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words: 

"  They  recognize  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  colony  that  a 
short  period  of  political  peace,  free  from  all 
those  party  and  racial  animosities  which  must 
be  associated  with  a  meeting  of  Parliament 
and  contested  elections  at  the  present  time  or 
for  some  time  to  come,  should  succeed  the 
upheavals  caused  by  the  present  campaign. 
As  members  of  Parliament  they  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  attempt  being  made  to  call  the 
Houses  of  Legislature  together  before  the 
country  has  had  an  opportunity  and  time  to 
recover  from  the  bitter  passions  which  have 
been  aroused.  But  they  are  averse  to  a  per- 
manent abrogation  of  responsible  government." 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  petitioners  Lord 
Milner,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
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expressed  himself  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  their  desires,  and  declared  that  the 
successful  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Cape 
demanded  such  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  constitution.  Sir  John  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  strongly 
opposed  to  this  movement.  He  was  one 
of  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  the  confer- 
ence in  London,  and  immediately  after 
the  conference  it  was  announced  that  the 
Cape  Colony  constitution  would  not  be 
withdrawn,  but  that  the  Government 
would  proceed  in  its  regular  course.  In 
announcing  this  determination  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declared  that  the  suspension 
would  be  effective  only  by  an  act  of  the 
imperial  Parliament,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment believes  such  a  step  is  not  called 
for,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  consti- 
tution is  a  positive  danger  to  the  colony's 
peace. 

The  French  A  "^^^^^^  ^f  very  serious 
Conscription  Importance  for  the  whole 
r  rench  people  is  now  before 
the  Parliament  for  consideration.  This 
is  the  reduction  of  military  service  from 
three  to  two  years.  Since  the  three  years 
system  was  adopted  in  1889  the  condi- 
tions have  become  constantly  more  bur- 
densome to  the  people.  At  present 
there  are  annually  about  225,000  con- 
scripts, but  of  these  about  65,000  under 
different  dispensations  serve  for  only 
one  year.  In  1871  the  whole  number 
was  293,000.  If  these  numbers  are  com- 
pared with  the  German  army  we  find  that 
in  1 87 1  the  number  of  German  conscripts 
was  annually  330,000,  and  that  to-day 
the  number  is  450,000.  Thus  in  thirty- 
one  years  France  has  lost  nearly  70,000, 
whereas  Germany  has  gained  120,000. 
Germany  has  consequently  been  forced 
to  make  a  large  reduction  in  her  drawing 
of  conscripts,  while  in  France  the  con- 
tingents are  considered  inadequate. 
What  especially  arouses  the  displeasure 
of  the  nation  is  the  fact  that  the  three 
years  service  rests  on  three-quarters  of 
the  conscripts,  whereas  the  remainder 
escape  with  one  year,  which  seems  con- 
trary to  democratic  institutions.  There 
is  a  movement  now  to  reduce  the  term 
to  two  years  and  to  diminish  very  con- 
siderably  the   number   of   so-called   ex- 


emptions so  as  to  make  the  system  more 
uniform.  A  number  of  men  who  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
army  have,  however,  expressed  their  op- 
position to  the  new  bill  with  considerable 
vehemence.  General  de  Galliffet  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Dehats,  in  which 
he  declares  that  if  the  bill  is  made  law 
Parliament  will  be  obliged  to  vote  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  annual  re-enlist- 
ment of  60,000  or  70,000  non-commis- 
sioned officers ;  and,  if  necessary,  pri- 
vates with  two  years'  service,  so  as  to 
keep  the  army  up  to  the  desired  state  of 
efficiency.  Furthermore  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  service  will,  he  thinks,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '*  impair  what  we 
aged  soldiers  called  with  profound  re- 
spect '  the  military  spirit.'  It  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  a  great  nation,  in  order  not 
to  decline,  should  uphold,  honor,  and 
even  glorify,  because  it  alone  inspires 
with  the  necessity  and  duty  of  sacrifice." 
M.  Mezieres,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Army  Committee  in  the  Chamber,  has 
shown  why  Germany  could  rely  on  the 
two  years'  system  when  France  could  not, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  higher  birth-rate  in 
Germany.  And  even  in  Germany  it  has 
been  necessary  to  re-enlist  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  corporals  and  privates,  so 
as  to  make  a  total  of  175,000  profes- 
sionals. General  Andre  declared  before 
the  Senate  that  the  French  laws  were  as 
good  as  the  German  ones,  and  that  the 
French  soldier  was  better  than  the  Ger- 
man. But  he  indorsed  heartily  the  prop- 
osition to  shorten  the  service  and  equalize 
the  conditions. 

Australia  ^^P^^^s  from  Australia  show 
that  much  hardship  is  looked 
for  during  the  winter  season  now  begin- 
ning in  that  latitude.  A  continued 
drought  in  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  has  wrought  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  the  result  is  that  many  la- 
borers are  out  of  employment  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time.  New 
South  Wales  has  raised  a  loan  of  three 
million  pounds  for  public  works,  and  in 
this  way  the  suffering  in  that  State  may 
be  mitigated,  but  the  other  States  could 
with  difficulty  adopt  such  a  policy  of  re- 
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lief.      Lord  Hopetoun  has  resigned  liis 
post  as  Governor-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  his  successor  is  not  yet 
appointed.     The   cause  of   Lord   Hope- 
toun's  resignation  lay  in  the  difficulties 
that  arose  over  his  salary.     The  Consti- 
tution act  fixed  the  Governor-General's 
salary  at  £10,000  a  year.     This  seemed 
insufficient  to  obtain  the  proper  man  for 
the  position,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  sought 
to  persuade  the  six  States  to  subscribe 
another  i  10,000  a  year,  the  subscription 
to  be  apportioned  among  them  according 
to   population.     To   this   proposal    New 
South  Wales  acceded  and  voted  its  quota 
(£3,600),  but  in  Victoria  the  Legislature 
rejected  a  bill  introduced  to  like  purpose, 
and  in  the  other  four  States  the  matter 
was  never  even  considered.     As  a  conse- 
quence the  Barton  Government  brought 
a  bill  before  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asking  for  £8,000  for  the  Gov- 
ernor by  way  of  allowances.     So  unpop- 
ular was  the  bill  that  it  was  speedily  with- 
drawn by  the  Government.     After  this 
Lord  Hopetoun  sent  a  cablegram  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  the  request  that  he  be 
relieved  of  his  office. 

Spanish  '^^^  Agrarian  movement  in  the 
Politics  southern  provinces  of  Spain 
gathers  force,  altho  the  Minis- 
terial newspapers  of  Madrid  make  light 
of  it.  At  Seville,  Malaga  and  Cadiz  a 
concentration  of  agricultural  discontent 
seems  to  be  taking  place,  and  the  rallying 
centers  are  not  infrequently  anarchical 
clubs.  At  Jerez  a  union  of  laborers  has 
been  formed  under  the  direct  auspices  of 
the  Anarchists;  the  adherents  of  the 
union  are  indeed  few,  but  their  demands 
on  the  employers  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge.  The  main  contention  of  the 
Agrarian  laborers  is  the  abolishing-  of 
"  work  by  the  job,"  but  to  this  demand 
the  employers  declare  it  impossible  tor 
them  to  accede.  Meanwhile  Sefior  Ca- 
nalejas,  at  Valencia,  has  been  appealing 
to  the  agricultural  laborers  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  campaign.  His  speech  illus- 
trates fairly  his  position  on  political  mat- 
ters, and  we  quote  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

"  Applause  and  vivas  have  accompanied  me 
ever  since  I  left  Madrid  ;  applause  not  for  the 
man.  Init  for  the  idea  which  he  represents.    The 


applause   of   modern   Spain,   which   yearns   to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  old  traditions — the  ap- 
plause of  laborers,   in  city  and  field,  who   in 
every  other  country  in  Europe  are  the  object 
of  the   protection   of   the    State,   but   who   in 
Spain  find  no  protection,  because  we  live  under 
a  regime  which  only  favors  the  upper  classes, 
as    the    tax    upon    consumos    clearly    deqion- 
strates.     ...     I  entered  the  Government  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  reforms  which  would  as- 
sure social  peace.     I  left  the  Government  be- 
cause I  found  no  means  of  realizing  the  aspira- 
tions of.  the  country.     I  had  projected  reforms 
in  taxation,  works  of  social  amelioration,  anti- 
clerical legislation.     I  had  entered  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  representative  of  these  ideas;  but 
when  I  tried  to  put  them  into  practice  I  could 
do  nothing  because  of  the  interposition  of  a 
will  foreign  to  and  superior  to  the  Government 
itself.     ...     I   only  desire  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  the  Republicans,  because  the  Re- 
publicans are  democrats  and  patriots,  as  I  am 
myself.     The  Liberals  have  remained  in  power 
and  the  Monarchy  has  been  able  to  establish 
itself  through   the   good   will   of   the   Repub- 
licans." 

Throughout  the  speech  he  attacked  again 
and  again  with  extreme  bitterness  the 
Clerical  party,  as  indeed  he  always  does. 
The  union  in  his  campaign  of  anti-cler- 
icalism and  sympathy  for  the  revolting 
laborers  embitters  the  situation  more  than 
usual.     It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  compre- 
hend the  all-pervasiveness  of  this  cler- 
ical question  in  Spanish  affairs.     As  a 
particular  instance  of  its  influence  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
the  Grand   Cross  of  Alfonso  XII  was 
withheld  from  Galdos,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  living  novelists,  because  his  his- 
torical tales  show  an  anti-clerical  tend- 
ency.      The    Cross    has    finally,    after 
much  general  comment  and  complaint, 
been  bestowed  on  the  distinguished  au- 
thor. At  last,  too,  the  decree  for  the  reg- 
ulation   of    non-official    instruction    has 
been  signed  by  King  Alfonso,  and  has 
become   law.      It    is    directed   primarily 
against  the  teaching  establishments  of  a 
religious  character,  but  its  provisions  are 
of  so  drastic  a  nature  as  hardly  to  assure 
efficacy.     As  regards  the  religious  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  show  that  they  number  3,115, 
and  contain  50,933  members.     Of  these 
2,586  communities  are  for  women,  with 
40,188  members,  and  529  for  men,  with 
10,745  members. 


Queries    Respecting    the    ''New    Psychology'' 

By   Borden  P.  Bowne,    LL.  D. 

Professor  oi-  Philosophy  in  Boston  University 

WHEN  the  psychological  laborato-  ness  of  life  and  the  demands  on  our  edu- 
ries  were  opened  a  few  years  cational  funds,  the  query  suggests  itself 
ago  prophecies  abounded  of  how  much  time  and  money  should  be  ex- 
good  things  to  come,  and  the  stock  was  pended  to  reiterate  this  small  result, 
floated  at  a  premium.  But  now  that  it  Similar  reflections  apply  to  the  experi- 
has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time  ments  for  determining  sensibility  to  rotary 
without  the  declaration  of  any  very  val-  motion,  horizontal  or  vertical.  When  we 
uable  dividends,  the  psychological  pub-  see  pictures  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
lie  is  beginning  to  be  haunted  with  operators  we  are  sure  that  something  im- 
doubts  concerning  it.  The  additions  to  portant  is  gong  on,  and  that  at  last  psy- 
knowledge  have  been  rather  scanty  and  chology  has  become  a  science.  But  when 
not  over  fruitful.  The  question.  What's  we  ask  for  the  result,  expenses  are  barely 
the  use?  is  well  known  to  be  depressing  paid. 

to  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  often  a  source  of  It  was  the  same  E.  H.  Weber  who  be- 
illumination  when  appraising  our  specu-  gan  the  experiments  for  determining  the 
lative  assets.  quantitative  relation  between  the  intensi- 
Let  us  begin  with  the  distribution  of  ty  of  the  stimulus  and  that  of  the  re- 
tactile  sensibility,  to  which  the  experi-  suiting  sensation.  His  experiments, 
menters  have  devoted  a  deal  of  attention,  taken  up  and  continued  by  Techner,  led 
It  is  a  fairly  familiar  fact,  doubtless  Noah  at  last  to  the  claim  that  the  sensation  va- 
knew  it  before  he  entered  the  ark,  that  ries  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus, 
the  sense  of  touch  varies  in  different  parts  which  is  known  as  Techner's  law. 
of  the  body.  The  tongue,  the  lips,  the  And  here  again  we  have  a  barren  elab- 
finger  tips  are  more  sensitive  and  detect  oration  of  the  obvious  and  familiar.  The 
differences  more  readily  than  the  back  of  veriest  old  mammy  in  a  negro  cabin  is 
the  hand  or  the  small  of  the  back.  Now  aware  of  the  fact  of  a  quantitative  rela- 
it  is  conceivable  that  experiments  should  tion  between  sensation  and  stimulus.  The 
be  made  with  the  aim  of  specifying  this  heavier  the  load  the  greater  the  sense  of 
fact  in  detail,  and  this  has  been  done,  effort.  The  more  heat  the  greater  the 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  E.  H.  sense  of  warmth.  But  what  advantage 
Weber  began  such  experiments  and  by  is  gained  when  the  variation  is  said  to  be 
means  of  fine  pointed  dividers  mapped  logarithmic?  What  disaster  would  fol- 
out  the  relative  tactual  sensibility  of  dif-  low  if  it  should  prove  to  be  non-logarith- 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  It  was  found,  mic,  or  even  if  we  gave  up  the  problem 
for  instance,  that  the  points  of  the  com-  altogether?  That  the  problem  has  not 
passes  could  be  distinguished  as  two  by  the  slightest  practical  bearing  is  obvious, 
the  finger  tips  when  they  were  only  a  That  the  theoretical  standing  of  Tech- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  apart,  while  between  ner's  law  is  very  dubious  is  well  known, 
the  shoulders  they  must  be  an  inch  apart  Moreover,  speculation  is  fast  making  it 
to  be  perceived  as  two.  Now  while  we  evident  that  all  theoretical  laws  are  only 
may  admire  the  ingenuity  and  revere  the  working  formulas  which  are  worth  what 
patience  of  the  original  experimenter,  one  we  can  practically  make  out  of  them,  but 
cannot  estimate  very  highly  the  value  of  which  are  in  no  way  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  result.  Every  son  and  daughter  of  cosmic  principles.  Mill's  advice  to  limit 
Adam  is  familiar  with  the  general  fact  them  to  "  a  reasonable  degree  of  exten- 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  tactile  sen-  sion  to  adjacent  cases  "  is  increasingly 
sibility ;  and  the  experimental  result  leads  appreciated. 

to  no  new  theoretical  insight  or  practical  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  problem 

facility.     It  only  elaborates  the  obvious  also  is  one  on  the  solution  of  which  the 

and  familiar.  And  considering  the  short-  salvation  of  the  psychological  world  does 
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not  depend.    Theoretically  and  practical- 
ly alike  it  is  hopelessly  barren. 

The  length  of  the  reaction  time  is  a 
problem  which  has  been  attacked  by  the 
experimenters  with  great  energy  and  in- 
genuity, but  the  same  practical  barren- 
ness is  manifest  in  this  inquiry.  We  all 
know  that  thinking  takes  time,  in  the 
sense  in  which  anything  takes  time,  and 
that  some  persons  can  think  and  act  more 
rapidly  than  others.  This,  too,  is  a  fact 
with  which  the  twelve  patriarchs  must 
have  been  familiar.  But  this  obvious, 
commonplace  fact  admits  of  being  quan- 
titatively measured.  By  many  ingenious 
devices  and  experiments  the  time  in- 
volved in  various  forms  of  intellection 
has  been  determined.  The  reaction  time 
is  found  to. vary  with  the  different  senses 
and  with  different  persons,  and  with  the 
same  person  in  different  circumstances, 
while  a  little  practice  reduces  it  notably. 
In  association  time  it  is  found  that  things 
are  more  quickly  recalled  in  the  measure 
of  their  familiarity,  or  that  customary 
associations  and  reactions  take  less  time 
than  infrequent  ones.  When  these  facts 
are  considered  apart  from  the  statistical 
tables  and  pictures  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  they  do  not 
seem  very  novel  in  principle  or  very  im- 
portant in  practice.  ♦ 

There  is  a  tendency,  however,  with 
some  investigators  to  use  these  facts  as 
means  of  measuring  intelligence  and 
mental  development.  Thus  Mr.  Sully 
writes : 

"  These  researches  show  that  mental  capac- 
ity in  general  grows  between  the  ages  of  six. 
and    seventeen — at    first    quickly,    then    more 
slowly." 

on  which  Professor  Maher  comments : 

."  The  value  of  such  experiments  as  a  stand- 
ard of  *  mental  capacity '  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  reaction  time  of  a  pauper,  aged  Tj, 
experimented  on  by  Exner,  was  reduced  by  a 
little  practice  from  0.9952  to  0.1866  of  a  sec- 
ond !  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The 
'  mental  capacity  '  of  the  old  man  was  pretty 
much  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiments,  but  his  nervous  apparatus 
had  acquired  the  '  knack  '  or  facility  of  react- 


ing in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  original  time. 
Similarly,  children  may  exhibit  varying  apti- 
tudes, inherited  or  acquired,  in  regard  to  such 
operations,  as  they  may  vary  in  their  power 
of  acquiring  any  ordinary  reflex  action  with 
little  or  no  relation  to  their  intellectual  abil- 
ity. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  warned  us 
against  the  "  danger  of  using  biological 
analogies  of  reasoning  on  educational 
subjects."  There  is  equal  danger  in  using 
these  reaction  measurements  as  tests  of 
mental  power  or  development.  In  all  re- 
actions which  involve  reflective  intelli- 
gence a  speedy  reaction  is  not  a  mark  of 
mental  vigor. 

Many  of  the  investigators  also  seem  to 
be  unduly  enamored  of  their  apparatus. 
A  recent  paper  in  a  popular  magazine  on 
this  general  subject  has  a  picture  of  a 
device  for  touching  two  or  more  parts 
of  the  body  simultaneously.  The  subject 
operated  on,  whose  eyes  are  closed,  is  re- 
quired to  show  the  points  touched,  and 
the  errors  he  makes  *'  show  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  distribute  the  attention  at  the 
same  time  all  over  the  body,  and  very 
many  other  instructive  facts."  Yet  most 
of  us  need  no  machine  to  reveal  the  im- 
possibility of  attending  to  many  things  at 
once.  And  along  with  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  apparatus  goes  an  equal  enthu- 
siasm for  word  and  phrase  making.  Thus 
we  are  instructed  that  children  are  sub- 
ject to  "aquatic  and  arboreal  psychoses ;" 
but  our  alarm  subsides  when  we  learn 
that  it  means  only  that  they  like  to  wade 
and  paddle  and  climb  trees. 

That  there  is  room  for  fruitful  study 
in  the  field  pre-empted  by  the  new  psy- 
chology is  undoubted,  but  that  there  is 
much  time  wasted  in  barren  inquiries  is 
equally  beyond  question.  "  Faithful 
wounds  "  by  critical  friends  are  needed  to 
save  the  study  from  losing  itself  in  me- 
chanical and  picture  thinking,  in  barren 
word  mongering,  in  elaborating  the  ob- 
vious and  discovering  the  familiar,  and 
the  dreary  fatuities  of  what  Max  Miiller 
called  ''  menagerie  and  nursery  psycholo- 

BosTOM,  Mass. 


Typical    Tenement    Tragedies 

By  the  Rev.   David  M.   Steele 

BY  a  tenement  is  meant  "  A  composite  where  from  twenty  to  thirty  famiHes  en- 
city  dwelling  house  occupied  by  ter  by  one  doorway  from  the  street  and 
anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty  fam-  where  sixty  odd  children  fight,  scratch 
ilies  living  independently  but  all  under  and  scramble  up  and  down  a  single  stair- 
one  roof,  each  family  cooking,  eating,  way?  Yet  in  just  such  houses  there  re- 
sleeping  and  living  in  one  or  at  the  most  side  more  than  enough  people  to  form 
a  pair  of  rooms."  By  a  tragedy  is  meant  the  population  of  the  second  largest  city 
"  A  composition  where  the  theme  is  ten-  in  the  State. 

der,  solemn  or  pathetic  and  involves  the        Regarding  the  mode  of  life  here,  how 

fatal  issue  of  a  hopeless  struggle."    For  many  know  that  the    parks    are    called 

five  years  past  I  happen  to  have  lived  in  "lungs"  because  they  are  the  only  places 

five  different  quarters  of  the  Tenement  where  people  can  breathe ;  that  in  hot 

House  District  of  New  York  City  and  to  weather   thousands   sleep   habitually   on 

have  been  engaged  in  five  different  forms  fire  escapes  because  their  rooms  are  un- 

of  relief  work  among  its  habitues.    Act-  inhabitable;  that,  last  summer,  night  af- 

ing  as  I  have  during  that  time    as    an  ter  night,  multitudes  of  persons  thronged 

agent  of  the  Charity  Organization  So-  the  streets  and  fought  in  mobs  for  the 

ciety,  as  superintendent  of  a  Mission  Sun-  mere    privilege    of    having    streams    of 

day  School,  as  preacher  in  an  East  Side  water  played  on  them'  by  members  of  the 

Mission,  as    resident    in    a    Settlement  Fire  Department?     Or  the  queer  places 

House,  and  as  one  of  the  clergy  at  pres-  in  which  people  live ;  how  many  know 

ent  in  a  great  Parish  House,  I  have  wit-  that  some  of  the  great  office  buildings 

nessed  my  share  of  Typical  Tenement  have   under   them   apartments   for   fifty 

Tragedies.  families,  and  that  in  these  families  chil- 

In  these  days  of  descriptive  realism  dren  are  sometimes  born  blind  because 

and  illustrated  narrative  it  is  a  popular  their  mothers  for  whole  years  never  see 

proceeding  to  portray  such  scenes  of  dis-  daylight ;  or  that  on  the  roofs  of  the  same 

comfort.     No  one  has  any  right,  how-  there  are  families  of  "  janitors  "  whose 

ever,  to  rehearse  mere  painful  incidents  six-year-old  children  have  never  stepped 

and  to  portray  such  scenes  of  suffering  upon  the  ground?    Or  the  imported  ele- 

unless  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  motive,  ments  of  foreign  life ;  how  many  ever 

In  this  case,  then,  there  is  a  motive;  it  visited  one  of  the  twenty  theaters  where 

is  this :  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  plays  are  rendered  in  as  many  languages, 

human  nature  after  all  is  all  alike,  and  to  or  any  of  the  thirty  restaurants,  where 

prove  the  thesis  of  that  crude  sage,  David  one  may  have  a  meal  prepared  according 

Harum,  that  "  There's  as  much  human  to  the  culinary  art  of  any  of  as  many  na- 

nature  in  some  people  as    there    is    in  tions?    Or  the  queer  weird  institutions; 

others — if  not  a  little  more."  how  many  ever  heard  of  Ein  Tube  Weis 

It  is  an  old,  old  saying  that  "  One  half  saloons,  Gray  and  Tan  Dives,  or  Seven 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  Cent  Lodging  Houses?  Or,  still  again, 
half  lives."  It  would  be  a  statement  even  the  strange  foreign  societies ;  how  many 
more  true  and  very  much  more  pertinent  people  know  that  there  is  in  New  York 
to  say,  One  half  the  residents  of  New  York  a  branch  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia,  a  chapter 
do  not  know  how  the  other  half  live,  of  real  Burmese  Thugs,  an  order  of  the 
How  many  readers  of  The  Independ-  Neapolitan  Camorra  and  a  Monastery  of 
ENT,  for  instance,  know  anything  about  Bare-footed  Capuchin  Friars? 
that  life  where  the  normal  habitation  is  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  other  such 
the  "  double  decker,"  two  houses  deep,  real  provincialism  as  in  these  very  sec- 
four  families  to  a  floor,  five  floors  high'  tions  of  this  very  city.  Every  one  has 
and  often,  by  the  aid  of  a  high  stoop  and  met  the  rustic  swain  who  "  never  was 
basement  for  shops,  six  or  even  seven;  away  from  home,"  has  talked  with  farmers 
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who  have  "  never  rid  on  steam  ka-yars," 
has  heard  of  residents  on  Long  Island 
who  "  never  saw  salt  water,"  etc.  But 
how  many  know  without  being  told  that 
in  each  section  of  the  East  Side  there 
are  people  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
been  out  of  that  one  section? 

One  day  one  summer  while  a  resident 
in  one  of  the  Settlements  I  conducted  a 
party  of  mothers  and  their  children  on 
an  "  outing  "  to  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
During  the  day  I  noticed  that  one  woman 
of  the  party  acted  strangely.  When  we 
crossed  to  Hoboken  she  sat  inside  the 
ferryboat,  dazed  and  bewildered ;  on  the 
train  she  gathered  her  three  children 
close  about  her  lest  they  might  fall  off; 
and,  in  the  grove,  during  the  day,  she 
came  to  me  in  terror  half  a  dozen  times 
and  asked  me  to  find  her  lost  (  !)  boy. 
The  boy  would  turn  up  each  time  not  a 
hundred  feet  away,  playing  harmlessly 
behind  a  tree,  but  for  the  moment  out  of 
sight.  At  last,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
she  explained  that  she  had  never  been 
"  took  to  the  country  before  "  and  that 
everything  was  strange  to  her.  Her  life 
story  was  this : 

She  had  been  an  only  child,  and  all 
her  years  of  childhood  had  been  spent  in- 
doors in  keeping  house  and  waiting  on 
an  invalid  mother.  When  she  was 
eighteen  her  mother  had  died  and  one 
month  later  she  herself  was  married  to 
a  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  made  a  slave 
of  her.  The  following  twelve  years  she 
had  been  kept  at  home,  cooking  for  him 
and  slaving  for  her  own  three  children. 
She  told  me  she  had  "  never  seen  the  sky 
where  it  was  round,"  had  "  never  heard 
a  live  bird  sing,"  and  had  "  never  seen 
green  grass  grow  where  you  dared  tramp 
on  it."  She  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of 
her  own  street — Forty-seventh,  had  never 
been  as  far  north  as  Harlem,  once  only 
as  far  south  as  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
only  once  as  far  west  as  Central  Park. 
Twice  in  her  life  she  had  been  on  street 
cars,  once  only  on  a  ferryboat,  and  never 
on  a  railroad  train.  When  I  expressed 
surprise  she  was  still  more  surprised  at 
me  than  I  at  her  and  said,  "  Why  that 
ain't  nothing.  Lots  of  'em  ha'int 
neither." 

There  have  always  been  persons  who 
for  reasons  all  their  own  have  chosen  to 
Jive  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  the  only  trouble 


was  to  find  a  place.  It  so  happens  that 
just  at  about  the  same  rate  that  mountain 
fastnesses  and  desert  solitudes  have  be- 
come populated  and  such  life  in  such  dis- 
tricts thus  rendered  impossible,  this 
growing  city  has  developed  into  what 
has  been  well  called  "  The  mighty  soli- 
tude of  New  York."  At  present  there 
are  many  spots  within  its  limits  ideal 
ones  for  the  seclusion  of  recluses.  The 
reason  is  that  people  here  pay  small  heed 
to  each  other  and  do  not  ask  questions  of 
their  neighbors.  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
East  Side  I  have  known  at  least  two  such 
cases  of  such  hermit  life.  One  was  a 
woman  and  the  other  was  a  man. 

One  morning  just  as  day  was  dawning 
I  was  called  in  to  attend  the  deathbed  of 
a  woman  in  a  single  furnished  room  on 

East th  Street.   For  many  years 

this  queer  little  old  woman  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  neighborhood  and 
was  known  to  be  a  strange  recluse  and 
miser.  Her  costliest  gown  had  been  a 
calico  and  her  usual  apparel  on  the  street 
was  a  dress  of  this  material,  with  a  shab- 
by hat  and  a  very  much  frayed  shawl. 
Every  policeman  knew  and  spoke  kindly 
to  her  as  she  made  her  way  among  the 
stores  and  shops,  but  not  one  of  them 
suspected  that  she  had  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  old  patrician  families  of  the 
city  or  that  she  was  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Who  was  she?  Her  father  fifty  years 
ago  was  a  prominent  barrister  and  her 
grandfather  the  best  known  legal  writer 
of  that  period.  Their  country  residence 
was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  ones  on 
Staten  Island,  and  her  neighbors  and 
playmates  had  been  the  Robinsons,  the 
Stuyvesants,  the  Livingstons  and  Dwy- 
ers.  Herself  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
most  fashionable  set,  she  entered  into  all 
the  gayeties  of  members  of  her  class  in 
old  New  York  society. 

But  how  came  she  here?  When  she 
was  twenty-one  she  met  her  fate  in  the 
person  of  a  young  Parisian  nobleman. 
One  month  after  they  were  engaged  this 
man  was  shipwrecked  and  his  body  lost 
at  sea.  ^  The  grief  resulting  threw  her 
into  brain  fever  and  this  in  turn  deranged 
her  mind.  Her  mother  took  her  on  a 
trip  abroad,  where  they  spent  two  years 
in  the  show  places  of  Europe.  Then  her 
mother  died  and  of  a  sudden  and  by  sad 
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coincidence  her  father,  grandfather,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  all  died  in  one  year. 
Broken  in  spirit,  demented  in  reason  and 
alone  in  all  the  world,  she  disappeared 
from  all  her  friends  and  was  lost  to  all 
the  world  until  her  name  was  learned 
from  papers  found  in  her  lone  furnished 
room  the  day  after  she  died.  For 
eighteen  years  she  had  lived  there,  her 
sole  companion  even  to  the  last  being  a 
little  pet  dog,  which  on  that  morning  sat 
by  the  bed  and  licked  the  cold  hand  of 
its  mistress,  growing  numb  under  the 
chill  of  death. 

One  other  day  T  stopped  to  have  my 
shoes  shined  in  a  little  shop  on  Second 
Avenue,  when  the  old  cobbler  in  the  place 
astonished  me  by  quoting  from  the  creed 
in  Latin.  When  I  showed  surprise  he 
duplicated  this  by  other  statements  even 
less  in  keeping  with  his  habitat  and  oc- 
cupation. I  discovered  that  the  old  man 
was  consumed  with  a  desire  for  some  lit- 
tle human  fellowship,  altho  his  sole  pur- 
pose for  twenty  years  had  been  to  keep 
himself  unto  himself  alone.  I  made  some 
overtures  of  sympathy  and  he  \velcomed 
them  to  the  point  of  leading  me  back 
through  his  shop  into  a  little  room,  where 
he  had  lived  alone  throughout  those 
twenty  years. 

I  found  the  room  a  sort  of  composite 
kitchen,  bedroom,  library  and  museum 
all  combined.  On  shelves  about  the  wall, 
carefully  placed  and  scrupulously  clean, 
there  were  two  hundred  volumes,  many 
of  them  masterpieces  of  the  choicest  lit- 
erature in  four  languages.  On  a  desk 
were  paper,  pens  and  pencils,  and  upon 
a  table  there  were  open  books  of  refer- 
ence, which  he  had  used  the  night  before 
in  studying  and  writing.  When  I  looked 
at  these  I  found  they  were  a  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, a  Greek  Lexicon,  a  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance, a  volume  of  Rousseau's  "  Con- 
fessions," and  a  copy  of  that  w^ork  by  a 
writer  still  unknown — "  Supernatural 
Religion." 

But  how  came  he  there  ?  Twenty 
years  ago  he  completed  a  course  of 
preparation  for  the  priesthood  which  had 
kept  him  studying  for  fourteen  years  in 
three  great  universities.  By  the  time  he 
was  prepared  for  ordination  he  was  pre- 
pared also  to  renounce  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  classmates  railed  at  him,  his 
friends    forsook   him,   and    his    patrons 


cursed  him.  in  the  turmoil  of  his  soul 
and  in  the  anger  uf  his  heart  he  re- 
nounced the  religion  of  his  youth  and 
never  since  has  espoused  any  other.  He 
learned  a  trade  by  which  to  earn  a  living ; 
then,  worried  by  taunts  of  early  friends 
and  jeers  of  former  benefactors,  he 
moved  to  this  spot  that  he  might  find 
here  license  to  live,  in  his  own  way,  the 
hermit  life  of  a  ''  Stickit  Minister." 

Again,  there  are  in  this  quarter  those 
w'ho  plainly  do  not  belong  here,  who  are 
here  not  because  they  want  to  lead  a  her- 
mit's life,  but  rather  because  this  region, 
])eing  so  far  from  that  region  where  they 
do  belong,  furnishes  what  they  most 
want — isolation.  Some  of  them  know 
why  they  are  here  and  some  of  them  do 
not.  The  first  are  adult.s — usually 
women  whose  devotion  to  a  husband  had 
been  boundless ;  the  second  are  children, 
who,  tho  they  do  not  know  it,  bear  about 
with  them  the  marks  of  wondrous  line- 
age. 

One  cold,  wet,  winter  night,  in  passing 
through  a  crowd  of  newsboys  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grand  Central,  I  picked  up 
one  whom  I  had  often  noticed,  led  him 
with  me  to  the  House  and  there  installed 
him  in  one  of  the  Boys'  Clubs.  He  was 
a  wiry,  wily  little  chap,  with  quick  legs, 
nimble  fingers,  sharp  eyes  and  a  clear- 
cut  shining-featured  face,  which  soon 
made  strangers  visiting  the  Club  ask  who 
he  was.  He  had  not  been  among  the 
hundred  other  boys  a  week  before  he 
knew  them  all  and  was  in  every  game 
their  equal.  Nor  did  they  tease  him  as 
they  did  each  other ;  somehow  it  didn't 
pay.  He  never  fought  or  argued  with 
them,  for  somehow  he  never  needed  to. 
Yet  in  less  than  two  weeks  he  was  in 
every  way  their  leader. 

Where  had  he  come  from  ?  Well,  ten 
years  ago  there  was  a  young  doctor  in 
Cincinnati  who  was  looked  upon  and 
talked  about  as  the  foremost  young  sur- 
geon in  the  Middle  West.  He  was  a 
handsom.e  man  of  excellent  familv  and 
had  a  fair  young  wife  and  one  child.  He 
liad  also  unusual  culture,  a  fine  educa- 
tion, great  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  a  rapid- 
ly growing  practice.  All  of  a  sudden 
and  without  apparent  reason  he  broke  off 
from  this  practice  and  came  with  his  wife 
and  child  to  New  York.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded in  losing  himself  from  his  wholf 
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circle  of  acquaintances  and,  as  well,  in 
keeping  them  from  knowing  the  real 
reason.  That  reason  was  that  when  he 
died  five  years  ago  it  was  the  death  of  a 
confirmed  morphine  fiend. 

The  faithful  little  woman  was  left 
homeless,  helpless,  penniless.  She  was 
too  proud  to  go  back  home,  the  boy  was 
still  too  young  to  understand;  so  they 
are  living  in  a  little  flat  on  lower  First 
Avenue.  There,  in  that  quarter  far  from 
home,  that  mother  with  her  pride,  her 
memory,  her  heartache  and  her  boy, 
works  for  a  living  as  a  seamstress,  while 
the  boy,  with  so  m.uch  of  his  father  in 
him  that  a  stranger  will  turn  twice  to 
look  at  him,  sells  papers  on  the  street 
and  does  not  even  know  where  that 
home  is. 

One  day  a  letter  came  to  me  written 
on  the  fine,  engraved,  stamped  paper  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  signed  with  the 
name  of  a  woman  whom  I  remembered 
as  having  been  for  several  years  past  an 
occasional  attendant  at  services  in  sev- 
eral churches.  I  knew  her  merely  for  a 
handsome,  well  dressed,  cultured  woman 
— a  stranger.  Several  times  before  I  had 
received  from  various  other  hotels  simi- 
lar letters  from  her  bearing  different 
dates.  The  contents  of  this  letter  merely 
duplicated  those  of  former  ones  in  telling 
a  story  of  financial  embarrassment  and 
of  pressing  need  for  money.  The  money 
was  to  relieve  the  wants  of  herself  and 
a  sick  husband. 

On  two  other  occasions  I  had  sent  her 
small  donations  out  of  funds  placed  in 
my  hands,  but  when  this  third  one  came 
I  decided  to  make  personal  investigation 
and  this  time,  if  possible,  to  see  the  man 
himself.  I  followed  back  her  record 
through  the  two  yeal-s  I  had  known  of 
her  and  came  at  last  on  an  address  away 
on  lower  Sixth  Avenue.  When  I  reached 
the  place  I  found  a  little  tumble-down 
grocery  store,  and  over  this  a  series  of 
cheap  flats  extending  up  three,  four,  five 
flights  of  stairs.  In  the  top  back  garret 
apartment  of  this  rickety  old  building  I 
found  the  room  in  which  this  woman 
lived.  She  was  serving  as  a  nurse  beside 
a  lowly  bed,  on  which  there  lay  a  ragged, 
haggard,  broken  and  decrepit  man.  her 
husband,  in  the  last  stages  of  delirium 
tremens. 

He  died  next  day  and  then  I  learned 


their  story.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  First  Families  of  Virginia  and 
twelve  years  ago  had  married  a  dashing 
young  officer  of  brilliant  promise  in  a 
troop  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton. A  year  later  he  was  censured  by  his 
colonel  for  excess  in  drink  and  some  time 
afterward  dismissed.  He  came  to  New 
York,  concealed  his  identity,  got  work 
as  a  riding  master  in  a  cheap  "  Acad- 
emy," and  tried  to  begin  life  again ;  while 
she,  in  spite  of  her  father's  threats,  her 
mother's  pleading  and  her  sister's  ridi- 
cule, came  with  him.  Finally  he  took  to 
drink  again,  then  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  at  last  he  came  to  this.  Meanwhile 
she  had  so  far  kept  up  a  fair  appearance 
by  wearing  her  wedding  dresses  and  a 
beaming  manner  by  acting  well  a  part 
that  she  had  been  able  to  approach  one 
by  one  the  city's  clergy  with  plausible 
stories  and  thus  to  borrow  money  with 
which,  in  her  faithful  loyalty,  she  had 
been  able  to  keep  that  poor  wretch  in 
food  and  medicine.  Such — such  is  "  the 
strength  of  affection  that  hopes  and  en- 
dures and  is  patient." 

I  have  in  mind  another  tragedy 
wrought  out  in  this  quarter  of  which  I 
have  known  2 11  of  the  actors  well  and 
which  serves  to  give  point  to  the  strange- 
ly fierce  and  fascinating  story  of  Balzac, 
''  Pere  Goriot."  It  shows  that  just  as 
truly  as  "  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  "  is  love,  so,  in  all  the  world,  no 
love  is  equal  to  a  parent's  love. 

Old  Mr. has  an  only  daugh- 
ter. They  are  of  lowly  rank,  but  he  is 
honest  and  industrious.  By  trade  he  is 
a  "  puddler  "  in  a  foundry,  and  by  work- 
ing at  this  awful  form  of  labor  he  earns 
four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  wife  and  mother  died,  and 
the  child  of  five  became  the  old  man's 
pet.  Twelve  years  ago  he  sold  his  prop- 
erty, which  represented  the  accumulated 
self-denial  and  frugality  of  a  lifetime, 
and  spent  it  all  in  sending  her  abroad  to 
study  music,  from  which  she  came  back 
two  years  ago  a  famous  singer  and  a 
matchless  beauty.  Promptly  she  refused 
to  own  her  father.  He  has  moved  into 
the  East  Side  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  in 
order  that,  by  living  on  a  pittance,  he 
may  have  twenty  dollars  every  week  to 
give  her  to  buy  clothes.  Every  week  he 
sends  her  money  in  an  envelope  soiled 
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with  the  foundry's  soot  and  sweat,  and 
every  week  she  spends  it,  tho  she  neither 
sees  nor  writes  to  him.  Day  after  day 
he  goes  to  work,  and  week  after  week  he 
grows  a  little  prouder  and  a  little  sadder 
— the  most  miserable,  happiest,  most 
broken-hearted  man  I  ever  saw. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world  in  which 
there  are  so  many  "  foreigners  "  as  in 
New  York;  likewise  there  is  no  other 
class  of  persons  in  the  city  among  whom 
there  are  so  many  "  stories."  Among 
the  hundred  thousand  of  these  people 
who  come  here  every  year  there  are  sev- 
eral classes,  and  members  of  each  class 
come  for  a  different  reason.  Some  of 
these  reasons  are  natural,  but  some  are 
very  strange. 

If  the  men  are  of  the  peasant  class  and 
come  in  companies  in  charge  of  labor 
agents  and  enter  the  employ  of  some  one 
of  the  city's  construction  com.panies, 
this  is  natural.  If  they  come  in  families 
in  shiploads  and  join  their  friends  in 
some  one  of  the  city's  microcosms,  such 
as  Little  Italy,  Little  Germany,  The 
Ghetto,  or  New  Erin,  and  enter  some 
one  of  the  many  lines  of  occupation 
specially  allotted  to  them,  this  also  is 
natural.  But  if  a  lone  man,  in  middle 
life,  leaves  all  his  friends  and  makes  his 
way,  unnoticed,  to  a  foreign  city,  in  a 
foreign  land,  half  a  dozen  thousand  miles 
from  home — this  is  unnatural.  If  becomes 
without  money,  introduction,  occupation 
or  acquaintance,  there  is  a  "  story."  If, 
in  addition,  he  has  known  better  things 
to  the  point  of  teaching  Sanskrit  in  a 
foreign  university  and  is  now  selling 
shoe  laces  on  the  Bowery,  that  story  is  a 
tragedy. 

There  are  three  lines  of  occupation 
into  one  of  which  these  men  almost  in- 
variably drift ;  they  become  restaurant 
waiters,  cab  drivers  or  street  fakirs.  No 
one  of  these  "  professions  "  requires  any 
previous  training,  in  no  one  of  them  are 
there  any  prescribed  conditions  of  en- 
trance, in  no  one  of  them  is  a  limited 
know-ledge  of  English  a  serious  hin- 
drance, while  in  all  of  them  familiarity 
with  some  foreign  language  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  Altho  they  do  this  work  in 
the  busiest  city  thoroughfares,  they  near- 
ly all  live  in  the  East  Side.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  nearly  all  unmarried,  their  habi- 
tats are  cheap  furnished  rooms  in  tene- 


ments. In  the  past  five  years,  therefore, 
I  have  known  in  this  region  many  of 
these  persons. 

Among  them  are  Germans,  French, 
Italians,  Belgians,  Swiss,  Alsatians  and 
Austrians.  There  are  common  waiters 
who  can  speak  six  languages.  There 
are  cab  drivers  whom  I  sometimes 
pass  beside  the  Grand  Central  dis- 
cussing Kant  and  Hegel.  I  know  one 
man  who  sells  the  ten  o'clock  edition 
of  the  penny  papers  in  .the  theater  dis- 
trict who  is  a  graduate  in  music  from 
Oxford  and  who  could  once  play  Bach's 
fugues  by  the  hour.  I  meet  the  old  man 
now  and  then  hobbling  about  the  fash- 
ionable thoroughfares  and  playing  a 
broken  violin  for  small  change  thrown 
to  him  who  was  once  a  famous  tenor  in 
an  opera  house  of  a  great  European  capi- 
tal. I  know  a  porter  in  a  Third  Avenue 
hotel  who  walks  lame  because  he  has  a 
bullet  in  his  foot  received  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  wanted  by  two  nations  to  be 
executed  as  a  spy.  A  laborer  w^ho  was 
killed  one  day  by  falling  timber  in  the 
underground  tunnel  was  found  to  be  a 
genuine  French  count  and  son  of  a  high 
military  official.  One  day  a  chauffeur, 
who  had  been  rendered  unconscious  in 
an  automobile  accident,  was  carried  to  a 
clinic  where,  in  the  jargon  that  he  talked 
in  his  delirium,  one  of  the  doctors  recog- 
nized the  language  of  the  Thieves'  Quar- 
ter of  Paris.  Two  years  ago  a  waiter  in 
a  little  restaurant  took  smallpox.  Some 
of  us  had  him  sent  to  North  Brothers' 
Island,  but  the  day  after  he  died  a  Ger- 
man official,  who  was  notified,  cabled  in- 
structions for  his  burial.  He  was  dis- 
tantlv  related  to  Emperor  William. 

All  of  these  fellows  naturally  lie  about 
their  antecedents  and  are  identified,  if  at 
all,  only  by  accident  or  by  the  efforts  of 
detectives  searching  for  them.  Mysteri- 
ously they  turn  up  in  the  city  some  fine 
day  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  work  sedu- 
lously endeavor  to  forget  their  past.  It 
is  only  the  smallest  percentage  that  are 
ever  identified  at  all,  and  most  of  them 
die  as  they  have  lived — human  enigmas. 
Having,  as  many  of  them  do,  however, 
a  grim  and  terrible  sense  of  humor,  they 
must  often  have  their  own  fun  in  the 
presence  of  the  persons  whom  thev  serve 
For  example,  imagine  an  erstwdiile  Ger 
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man  University  professor  selling  lead 
pencils  to  a  country  school  marni  visiting 
the  city ;  an  exiled  Russian  nobleman 
driving  a  young  Harlem  sport  about 
town  in  a  cab,  or  a  former  Grand  Opera 
star  waiting  on  a  ten-dollar-a-week  clerk 
at  a  restaurant  after  the  play.  And  yet 
those  very  things  have  happened  to  my 
knowledge. 

One  day  one  of  these  men — a  cab 
driver — told  me  that  he  had  just  driven 
from  one  of  the  steamship  piers  to  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  the  woman  from  whom 
he  had  been  divorced  twelve  years  ago  in 
Sicily.  One  night  a  waiter  at  the  Hotel 
Manhattan  asked  to  be  transferred  from 
one  table  to  another,  the  reason  being 
that  he  feared  he  would  be  recognized  by 
the  French  Ambassador,  who,  on  a  visit 
here  from  Washington,  was  stopping  at 
the  hotel  and  had  happened  to  sit  down 
to  dinner  at  that  table.  One  night  a 
man  selling  librettos  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan ran  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  the  solo- 
ists alighting  from  a  badly  driven  car- 
riage at  the  stage  entrance.  vShe  was  so 
struck  by  the  pure  German  that  he  used 
in  speaking  to  the  horses  that  she  handed 
him  a  dollar.  When  he  turned  to  face 
her,  in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp,  they 
recognized  each  other  as  old  classmates 
in  a  conservatory  in  Berlin. 

Genius  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  There 
are  many  men  in  the  East  Side  districts 
whose  genius  for  some  reason  has  thus 
been  perverted.  For  instance,  the 
shrewder  class  of  thieves  arc  practically 
all  mechanics  and  expert  locksmiths ; 
half  the  sign  painters  on  the  Bowery  are 
broken-down  artists  of  no  small  ability, 
while  T  know  at  least  one  fakir  in  a  dime 
nuiscum  who  was  an  actor  once  with 
Booth. 

There  are  three  words  which  serve  as 
la1)els  to  a  threefold  classification  of 
these  persons ;  they  stand  partly  for 
cause  and  partly  for  cfifect  and  are  the 
old,  old  trio — wine,  women  and  song. 
For  example:  Of  the  first  class  I  know 
one  poor  wretch  who  was  once  a  city 
editor.  He  has  passed  through  every 
stage  of  degradation  and  is  now  a  con- 
firmed habitue  of  a  saloon  far  down  the 
Bowery.  He  has  carried  one  spark  of 
his  genius  with  liiiu.  however — that  is, 
he   can    write   the   iMiglish   language   as 


perhaps  no  other  man  in  New  York — 
when  he  wants  to,  and  that  is  al)out  once 
a  month.  He  writes  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  only  to  make  money ;  he  makes 
money  now  and  then,  but  only  to  buy 
liquor.  A  dozen  editors  know  him,  he 
can  sell  anything  he  writes,  and  he  can 
write  a  fine  enough  story  on  two  sheets 
of  brown  paper  with  a  broken  lead  pen- 
cil to  earn  enough  money  for  a  long  de- 
bauch. His  manuscripts  have  been  pub- 
lished in  every  leading  magazine  in  this 
country,  and  any  one  who  has  read  them 
would  recognize  at  once  his  nom-de- 
phnne.  ''Genius  perverted?"  "Yes." 
"  Happy  in  it,  tho,"  you  say?  Then  you 
have  not  seen  what  I  have  seen — the 
fierceness  of  the  furnace  of  his  great  re- 
morse. 

One  winter  evening  I  dropped  into  a 
little  cafe  on  one  of  the  avenues  on 
Lenox  Hill,  where  a  little  weazened  old 
Italian  keeps  a  restaurant  much  fre- 
quented by  the  professional  men  of  that 
region.  I  found  mine  host,  Lagetti  (?), 
bothered,  nervous,  rattled  and  exhausted, 
fussing  over  spoons  and  napkins,  scold- 
ing waiters,  snubbing  patrons,  and  at 
times  in  blank  absorption  sitting  down  to 
chafe  and  bite  his  nails.  I  was  the  more 
surprised  at  this  because  I  remem- 
l)ered  him  as  self-contained  and  stolid 
and  had  seen  him  sit  for  hours  behind  his 
little  cash  desk  reading,  reading,  always 
reading,  pausing  only  long  enough  to 
make  change  now  and  then  for  passing 
customers.  Rather  in  my  own  case  to 
make  more  exceptional  exceptions,  since 
we  had  sat  for  hours  at  times  and  talked 
over  subjects  that  are  deepest  in  philos- 
ophy. But  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
years  and  never  at  this  season ;  so  I  asked 
one  of  the  waiters  what  was  wrong. 
"  Oh,  he's  this  way  every  New  Year's 
eve,"  he  answered.  "  But  it  only  lasts  to- 
night. He'll  be  himself  again  to-mor- 
row." 

On  the  ground  of  this  long  separation 
and  upon  the  basis  of  our  former  inti- 
macy I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  grew 
strangely  confidential.  The  story  was 
that  this  eve  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  forty  vears  ago  of  his  child,  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  years.  There  had  been  a 
story  even  more  sad  behind  this  one  in 
the  action  of  his  wife,  a  fair  Italian 
beauty,  who  had  deserted  him,  a  strug- 
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olin^-  l)arristcr  in  l^Morcncc,  and  run  ofif 
to  marry  a  French  hanker.  This  was 
when  the  child  was  five  years  old  and 
still  too  young"  to  understand.  He  had 
lived  on  with  her.  the  idol  of  his  broken 
heart,  until  she  died.  Then  he  left  Italy 
and,  coming-  to  New  York,  took  up  this 
line  of  industry,  in  which  by  hard  work 
he  had  tried  to  make  himself  forget,  and 
by  close  study  had  attempted  to  enjoy 
his  life  once  more. 

At  length  he  led  me  up  stairs  to  a  lone- 
ly little  room,  his  only  home,  and  pointed 
out  a  little  mantelpiece  containing  its  one 
piece  of  decoration,  the  child's  picture. 
After  looking  at  this  for  a  while  in  si- 
lence he  crossed  over  to  a  case  of  draw- 
ers, took  out  from  one  of  them  a  locket, 
which  contained  the  picture  of  a  bad,  be- 
witching, beautiful  Italian  face,  and, 
holding  it  at  arm's  length,  he  broke  forth 
in  such  a  storm  of  sad  and  wild  invective 
as  I  hope  never  to  hear  again. 

The  group  well  labeled  by  the  last 
word  of  that  trio  comprises  many  persons 
who  may  best  be  said  to  suffer  from  the 
perversion  of  that  strange  thing  known 
as  the  "  artistic  temperament."  At  its 
worst  this  temperament  is  a  disregard 
for  order  and  a  shrinking  from  responsi- 
bility. At  its  best  it  is  a  rich  content- 
ment with  the  facts  of  life,  a  wdiolesome 
cheerfulness  amid  defeat  and  a  strict  loy- 
alty to  fellow  sufferers.  I  know  three 
such  men  living  in  such  fashion  on  upper 
Avenue  A.  They  have  one  lone  fur- 
nished room,  and  there  they  cook  and 
eat  and  sleep  and  work — and  play.  All 
three  are  men  in  middle  life,  no  one  of 
them  has  any  other  home,  and  there  they 
live  in  loyal  sympathy.  Each  is  an  artist 
of  ability  and  all  should  long  ago  have 
been  prosperous,  influential,  rich  and  use- 
ful, but  the  fate  of  each  has  been  against 
him.  They  are  often  sick,  are  sometimes 
cold  and  generally  hungry,  yet  are  al- 
ways happy  with  the  strong  assurance 
that  "The  soul  is  its  own  place."  Yester- 
day I  met  one  of  them  starting  down  town 
to  try  to  sell  some  petty  piece  of  work. 
In  his  effort  to  appear  presentable  before 
his  patron  he  had  on  a  combination  suit 
of  clothes  made  up  of  all  the  articles  of 
decent  dress  they  own  among  them. 

There  is  a  common  theory  that  people 
in  these  so-called  "  slums  "  do  not  suffer 
in  proportion  to  the  cause  for  such  suf- 


fering as  much  as  those  in  certain  other 
walks  of  life;  but  this  is  equally  a  fal- 
lacy. It  is  just  here  that  real  suffering 
does  exist ;  it  is  also  here  that  most  real 
Ijravery  is  found.  I  remember  once  visit- 
ing a  woman  whose  boy  had  died  that 
day  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  She  had  been 
refused  admission  to  see  him  the  day  be- 
fore and  now  to-day  sat  waiting  for  his 
body  to  be  sent  home.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  tremor  of  her  strong,  deep 
voice  as,  in  her  effort  not  to  seem  weak 
in  replying  to  my  question :  "  Did  she  see 
him  die?"  she  said,  "No,  that's  what's 
breakin'  me  heart." 

I  remember  another  mother,  who  went 
out  each  day  to  do  housework,  leaving 
her  little  girl  of  twelve  to  watch  all  day 
a  little  brother  tot  of  five.  While  Mag- 
gie's interests  were  centered  elsewhere 
that  day  he  escaped  and  went  to  play 
with  other  children  by  the  East  River. 
An  hour  later  the  report  came  straggling 
back  that  he  was  drowned,  and  I  went 
off  to  tell  the  mother  ;  to  tell  her  also  that 
the  body  certainly  would  not  be  found. 
She  did  not  grow  hysterical,  but  clutched 
herself  Vv^ith  one  or  two  convulsive  sobs 
and  said,  "  Don't  let  them  1)lame  poor 
Maggie ;  she  ain't  onlv  but  a  child  -her- 
self." 

Besides  such  things,  the  pressure  of 
long  hours  and  the  confinement  in  hard 
forms  of  labor  make  the  life  of  people  in 
this  district  strenuous  to  a  degree.  One 
day  I  went  to  read  the  service  at  a  fu- 
neral for  which  the  hour  appointed  was 
six-thirty  in  the  evening.  It  was  set  for 
this  late  hour  in  order  that  the  daughter 
might  be  present  who  could  not  be  home 
from  her  work  sooner  and  who  could  not 
have  a  holiday  on  pain  of  losing  her  posi- 
tion. At  the  time  appointed  she  came  to 
attend  the  service,  broken-hearted, 
straight  from  her  day's  work,  that  work 
being,  as  I  learned  afterward,  that  of  a 
comedy  actress  in  a  Bowery  theater. 

One  other  day  I  went  to  visit  a  sick 
child.  I  found  in  the  "  flat  "  a  father,  a 
mother  and  three  children,  the  oldest  be- 
ing only  seven  years  of  age.  The  mother 
was  an  invalid  and  for  two  years  had  lain 
in  bed.  They  lived  in  a  cheap  pair  of 
rooms  in  the  back  attic  of  a  five-story 
tenement.  The  room  was  poorlv  fur- 
nished and  the  children  evidently  still 
more  poorly  fed.    The  housekeeping  was 
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being  done  by  the  oldest  child  and  by  the 
father  between  turns  of  work  which  he 
did  here  at  home.  This  work  kept  him 
engaged  through  twelve  hours  out  of 
every  day  and  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  at  least  incongruous  with  the  sur- 
roundings. It  was  nothing  other  than 
the  grinding  out  of  certain  Hterary  prod- 
ucts, to  the  encouragement  of  whose 
muse  this  environment  was  certainly  not 
conducive ;  for  by  occupation  he  was  a 
professional  joke  writer  for  a  well- 
known  comic  paper. 

And  so  it  goes.  It  is  in  these  quarters 
where,  just  because  of  the  possibility  of 
isolation,  the  hard  pressure  of  necessity 
and  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  hu- 


man nature  is  most  natural,  necessity  is 
most  severe  and  strugle  is  the  most 
strenuous.  To  those  who  live  among  the 
dwellers  in  the  tenements  the  most 
noticeable  thing  is,  not  that  they  are  so 
bad,  but,  rather,  that  they  are  so  good; 
the  surprising  thing  is,  not  that  in  their 
lives  there  is  so  little,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  much ;  while  the  amusing  thing 
is  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  that  are 
popularly  drawn  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  happy 
and  the  unhappy,  are  so  ludicrously  arti- 
ficial that  to  those  who  happen  to  know 
intimately  both  classes  at  the  same  time 
"  It  is  to"laugh." 

New  York  City. 


France    and    Russia 

By  Urbain  Gohier 

Editor  of  "L'Aurore"  and  Author  of  "  L'Armee  Contre  La  Nation,"  etc. 


M. 


LOUBET,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  now  takes 
his  turn  at  the  Russian  tour 
which  filled  his  predecessor,  Felix  Faure, 
with  such  extravagant  ambitions.  The 
French  Parliament  has  voted  the  sum  of 
500,000  francs  for  M.  Loubet's  incidental 
expenses,  and,  as  usual,  the  preparations 
have  been  embarrassed  by  successive 
breakdowns  in  the  battleships  delegated 
for  the  occasion.  The  French  navy 
numbers  forty-five  admirals,  but  it  finds 
difficulty  in  mustering  four  vessels  capa- 
ble of  the  trip  from  Brest  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  incompetency  it  makes  good 
bv  a  devout  enthusiasm  for  the  archangel 
St.  Michael,  who  is  to  French  seamen 
what  St.  Jaques  of  Compostella  is  to 
those  of  Spain.  The  newspapers  will  be 
found  amply  full  of  the  incidents  of  this 
expedition.  What  concerns  us  here  is  its 
political  import. 

Frenchmen  look  upon  M.  Loubet's  trip 
as  a  mark  of  their  warm  friendship  for 
Russia — a  friendship  all  the  warmer  for 
its  recency,  for  one  need  not  go  far  back 
in  the  national  history  to  find  a  hatred  of 
*'  the  Cossack  "  in  surpassing  measure. 
Russians,  on  their  part,  regard  M.  Lou- 
bet's visit  as  a  new  evidence  of  the  vas- 
salage of  France — annexed  to  their  huge 


empire  like  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  6r 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  and'  gov- 
erned from  afar  by  the  imperial  pleasure. 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  forms,  in 
fact,  a  territorial  area  forty-two  times 
larger  and  thrice  more  populous  than 
France,  and  this  excessive  disproportion 
between  the  two  allied  Powers  impairs 
considerably  the  honesty  of  their  mutual 
regard.  By  a  strange  miscalculation,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  French  Republic  re- 
doubles its  efforts  to  fraternize  with  Rus- 
sia, it  is  actually  preparing  grounds  for 
Russian  defiance  and  hatred  of  France. 
The  present  Franco-Russian  alliance  will 
have  for  its  future  results  a  Franco-Rus- 
sian enmity  equally  loud-spoken  and  bet- 
ter justified.  History  will  rarely  have 
recorded  a  more  complete  disregard  of 
facts  than  now  actuates  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  people  in  their  relations 
with  Russia. 

Consider  the  origin  of  this  Franco- 
Russian  alliance.  After  the  war  of  1870 
France  cherished  for  some  time  a  hope 
of  revenge ;  she  dreamed  of  reconquering 
her  lost  provinces :  she  brought  up  her 
youth  in  this  ambition,  and  devoted  vast 
sums  of  money  to  it.  A  little  later  her 
bellicose  patriotism  cooled ;  her  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  craving  for  revenge  weak- 
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ened.  The  towering  economic  growth 
of  Germany,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
her  population,  assured  her  a  clear  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  a  new  conflict.  Then 
the  defeated  belligerents  of  1870  gave  up 
hope,  if  not  by  open  avowal,  at  least  in 
their  hearts.  They  continued,  in  gratifi- 
cation of  vanity  or  in  self-delusion,  to 
squander  thousands  of  millions  on  futile 
armaments  which  benefited  only  the  large 
contractors,  the  less  scrupulous  politi- 
cians, and  the  military  administrators. 
But  they  no  longer  declared  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  offensive ;  they  made 
no  pretense  of  attempting  more  than  to 
orc;-anize  the  national  defenses.  The 
question  was  no  longer  one  of  regaining 
what  had  been  lost;  it  was  only  one  of 
averting  further  loss. 

The  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  French  people  first  as  an  in- 
strument of  revenge,  then  as  a  guaranty 
of  peace.  The  first  pretext  was,  indeed, 
difficult  to  maintain,  since  the  treaty  had 
for  ostensible  purpose  the  preservation  in 
Europe  of  the  territorial  status  quo — that 
is,  it  protects  France  from  an  unlikely  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Germany,  and 
establishes  Germany  in  an  undisturbed 
possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  On 
these  conditions  the  blindest  of  French 
jingoes  were  bound  to  give  up  their  vain 
dream  or  reject  the  Russian  alliance. 
They  are  therefore  infatuated  with  Rus- 
sia, and  have  renounced  their  dream  and 
their  hopes  of  revenge.  In  applauding 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  they  accept 
the  peace  as  definitive,  and  concur  in  the 
Germanizing  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
France. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  requires  a  stout 
dose  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the 
Czar  would  hurl  himself  upon  Germany 
in  the  simple  desire  of  being  agreeable  to 
France.  Every  time  that  the  Czar  comes 
to  Paris  he  stops  first  in  Berlin.  Before 
crossing  the  French  frontier  he  has  bare- 
ly time  to  put  off  his  uniform  as  colonel 
of  some  German  regiment.  The  Czarina 
is  a  German  of  Hesse ;  the  Czar  himself 
is  really  a  German,  a  descendant  of  Ger- 
man parents — Peter  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp  and  Catherine  of  Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
he  is  a  Romanoff  only  in  name.  The  Al- 
manac de  Gotha  enrols  him  among  the 
Holstein-Gottorps.  The  speeches  and 
toasts  which  he  addresses  to  the  navy  and 
army  of  France  are  nothing  but  repeti- 


tions of  the  speeches  and  toasts  which  in 
the  course  of  his  journey  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  he  has  addressed  to  the  navy 
and  army  of  Germany.  Yet  the  French 
are  as  proud  of  them  as  of  brand  new 
harangues  because  they  persistently  ig- 
nore whatever  happens  outside  of  their 
own  country. 

In  May,  1901,  M.  Dclcasse,  on  his  re- 
turn from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris,  dis- 
coursed l)efore  the  French  Chambers  on 
"  the  perfect  accord  in  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Governments  on  all 
questions."  And  in  fact  while  the  Czar's 
Government  was  shooting  down  Russian 
laborers  and  students  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  at  Moscow,  that  of  the  republic  was 
shooting  down  French  laborers  at  Mar- 
tinique and  at  Chalon — perfect  accord! 
In  China  they  stood  side  by  side  in  mas- 
sacring harmless  countryfolk — perfect 
accord!  And  the  republican  Minister  who 
**  had  talked  with  the  Czar  "  straightened 
up  his  little  figure  so  spiritedly,  threw 
such  unction  into  his  little  voice,  and 
swelled  out  his  little  chest  in  such  a  des- 
perate effort  to  attain  the  "  port  that  sorts 
with  majesty^'  that  his  colleagues  were 
fearful  of  seeing  him  burst,  and  his  au- 
dience was  spell-bound  with  envious  ad- 
miration. 

A  little  later  the  representatives  of  our 
republican  people  were  admitted  to  their 
turn  at  beholding  the  august  monarch 
— but  only  in  the  Dunkirk  roadstead. 
The  sea  was  heavy.  Parliament  was 
shipped  on  a  wretched  boat  which  rolled 
and  careened  pitilessly ;  and  the  Autocrat 
and  his  courtiers  must  have  formed  a 
sorry  idea  of  free  institutions,  after  that 
spectacle  of  seasick  republican  Cham- 
bers. The  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public was  decorated  by  the  Czar  with 
the  imperial  order  of  Andrew  Pervozvan- 
ny;  the  chief  of  the  republican  Ministry, 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  with  the  imperial 
order  of  Alexander  Newsky ;  the  revo- 
lutionary Socialist-Collectivist  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  M.  Millerand,  with  the  im- 
perial orders  of  Saint  Anne  and  of  the 
White  Eagle.  More  than  that,  the  Mon- 
arch of  all  the  Russlas  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  French  Chief  Executive  at  his 
home,  or  to  come  himself  to  France, 
whenever  a  renewal  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  oblige  the  Government  to 
exercise  its  electoral  crafts. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  actual  prep- 
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arations  for  M.  Loubet's  tour  fell  dis- 
creetly at  the  election  time  from  which 
the  new  Legislature  has  just  issued. 
Who  would  dare  to  show  themselves 
such  enemies  of  the  Government  and  of 
their  country  as  to  stand  against  the  ex- 
pected guest  of  His  Majesty  the  Czar? 
Could  there  any  longer  be  an  enemy  of 
the  Government  while  its  chief  was  pack- 
ing his  trunks  for  St.  Petersburg?  To 
the  fiery  patriots  who  cannot  sit  down  to 
their  dinner  with  any  appetite  unless  they 
have  made  sure  of  the  annihilation  of 
Germany  or  England,  or  of  England  and 
Germany,  the  Ministry  murmured :  "  We 
are  going  to  salute  the  Russian  army,  the 
invincible  Russian  army.  Vote  for  us ; 
it  means  the  approaching  revenge."  To 
citizens  who  desire  to  work  or  to  sleep 
unshaken  by  violent  emotions  the  Minis- 
try declared:  *' We  are  going  to  salute 
the  Russian  army,  the  noble  Russian 
army,  which  guarantees  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Vote  for  us."  Thus  are 
brought  about  good  elections. 

In  exchange  for  these  small  services, 
which  cost  it  nothing,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment draws  from  France  two  kinds  of 
substantial  profit.  France  being  pre-em- 
inently a  thrifty  country,  Russia  borrows 
from  her  the  large  sums  needful  first  to 
maintain  her  military  organization,  and 
next  to  develop  her  industrial  system  and 
realize  on  her  unexploited  resources.  If 
the  transaction  were  honest  on  both  sides 
both  would  be  benefited.  But  while  the 
Russian  Government  is  declaring  to  all 
the  world  the  validity  of  its  pledges,  Rus- 
sians of  the  highest  authority  make  no 
scruple  of  predicting  its  bankruptcv,  and 
of  admitting  it  to  be  a  premeditated 
bankruptcy.  All  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment paper  is  invested  abroad.  When 
Russia  shall  have  no  further  need  to  call 
upon  foreign  capital,  when  the  ruin  of 
her  credit  abroad  shall  no  longer  be  mat- 
ter for  alarm,  she  will  simply  declare  her- 
self insolvent,  and  tear  up  the  *'  great 
book  "  of  her  public  debt.  It  is  an  un- 
derstood thing. 

Politically,  Russia  has  reduced  France 
to  the  role  of  a  vassal  whom  it  is  unnec- 
essary even  to  consult,  and  who  is  bound 
to  follow  blindly  the  banner  of  her  suze- 
rain. At  every  exigency  French  diplo- 
macy follows  the  suggestions,  not  to  say 
the   orders,    from    St.    Petersburg.      To 


please  the  Russians  France  has  sent  her 
fleet  to  Kiel  to  salute  the  German  Empe- 
ror, and  has  buried  once  for  all  her  ambi- 
tion for  revenge.  France  has  followed 
Russia  and  Germany  in  the  Far  East  in 
putting  a  check  on  the  successes  of  Japan 
by  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki  (1895)  ; 
France  has  taken  part  in  the  atrocious 
campaign  in  China  only  to  let  Russia  lay 
hands  upon  Manchuria ;  France  has  de- 
serted her  sacred  duty  toward  Armenia, 
to  whom  she  stood  pledged  as  protec- 
tress. 

The  people  of  Armenia  were  betrayed 
to  Abd-ul  Hamid's  cut-throats,  because 
Russian  State  policy  forbade  France 
every  generous  intervention.  This  was 
repeated  recently,  when,  in  order  to  se- 
cure certain  claims  on  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment of  her  Eastern  investors,  the 
French  fleet  made  a  demonstration  before 
Mitylene.  The  Turkish  Government 
promptly  settled  its  debts,  but  the  course 
begun  for  a  secondary  reason,  for  a  pre- 
text scarcely  admissible,  could  have  been 
continued  for  the  worthiest  of  motives. 
The  little  money  matter  once  settled,  it 
was  expected  that  France  would  take  the 
occasion  to  broach  a  more  interesting 
subject  and  demand  that  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  as  ratified  by  all  Europe,  be  car- 
ried out  in  its  entirety.  The  victims  of 
Turkish  savagery  were  already  looking 
up  with  tremulous  hope,  when  the  French 
fleet  suddenly  quitted  Mitylene  and  re- 
tired to  Toulon.  The  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  acting  on  an  order 
from  St.  Petersburg,  had  demanded  its 
withdrawal  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
useless  to  hold  out  to  the  Armenians  a 
false  hope  which  would  only  occasion 
"  revolutionary  agitation."  In  Russian 
official  parlance  the  words  ''  revolution- 
ary agitation  "  have  always  designated 
the  struggles  of  victims  to  escape  the 
butcher.  By  this  instance  the  people  of 
the  Orient  have  gathered  how  completely 
France,  their  ancient  defender,  has  be- 
come henceforth  the  thrall  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  an  idea  abroad 
of  the  exhibitions  of  servility  which 
greeted  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  France  on 
his  first  visit,  during  the  presidencv  of 
M.  Felix  Faure,  and  on  his  second  visit, 
during  the  presidency  of  M.  Loubet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1901,  when  he  deigned  to 
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pass  two  nights  at  the  chateau  of  Com- 
piegne  and  witness  a  great  military  re- 
view near  Rheims,  Nicholas  II  must  have 
come  to  understand  that  his  true  destiny 
as  despot  would  have  placed  him  over  re- 
publican b>enchmen  rather  than  over 
Muscovite  moujiks.  He  saw  about  him 
nothing  l)ut  bended  backs,  and  heard 
nothing  but  accents  of  humility.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  had  been  stationed 
under  arms  along  the  railway  by  which 
he  was  to  pass,  to  guard  against  an  at- 
tempt on  his  life.  The  Ministers,  their 
wives  and  the  wife  of  the  President  di- 
rected in  person  the  preparation  of  the 
beds,  baths  and  fireplaces  which  were  to 
serve  the  Imperial  couple.  At  Paris,  where 
the  Czar  did  not  set  foot,  half  a  million 
of  citizens  thronged  for  a  whole  dav  the 
avenues  where  His  Majesty  "  would  have 
been  certain  to  pass  "  if  he  had  come. 
The  foremost  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion begged  the  privilege  of  an  audience 
as  if  it  meant  snatching  their  very  moth- 
ers from  the  scaffold.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Czar  crowds  thronged  to  the 
Compiegne  palace  by  countless  special 
trains  to  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  walls 
which  had  sheltered  the  incomparable 
guest,  and  to  scramble  over  the  rather 
bizarre  relics  of  the  Imperial  retinue. 
Several  leading  democratic  politicians 
were  distracted  with  joy  at  having  been 
near  Nicholas ;  several  others  were  dis- 
tracted with  chagrin  at  having  failed 
to  get  near  him ;  and  M.  Millerand,  the 
revolutionary  Socialist-Collectivist,  hav- 
ing figured  in  a  real  court,  took  for  the 
future  the  title  of  Baron,  to  which  his 
new  decoration  with  the  order  of  the 
Iron  Crown  entitled  him. 

While  the  French  press  was  trumpet- 
ing these  magnificences  unwearyingly, 
the  Russian  press  barely  accorded  them  a 
few  lines.  At  that  very  moment,  in  a 
dozen  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
twenty-nine  millions  of  human  creatures 
were  suffering  famine.  Beasts  were  per- 
ishing; rye  and  provender  were  failing; 
men  were  gnawing  the  bark  from  trees. 
Yet  the  Government  forbade  even  the 
neighboring  provinces  to  succor  the  fam- 
ished, and  refused  to  the  newspapers  per- 
mission to  open  subscriptions,  for  fear  of 
starting  seditious  comment.  It  would  be 
foolish  or  dangerous  to  let  these  unfor- 
tunates learn  that  France  was  spending 


eight  hundred  thousand  francs  merelv  to 
equip  the  kitchen  of  the  chateau  of  Com- 
piegne. 

]jut  what  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
nation  know.  The  tour  of  President 
Loubet,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  taken  place,  will  bring  to 
mind  early  memories,  and  a  sense  of  the 
actual  grievances  of  Russia  against 
France. 

Russia  is  in  full  revolutionary  ferment. 
Within  a  few  months  two  Ministers  of 
the  Czar  have  been  killed.  Propaganda 
is  stirring  up  the  larger  cities  against 
despotism,  while  misery  is  stirring  up  the 
country  districts  against  corrupt  admin- 
istration. At  St.  Petersburg,  at  Kieff, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  students  and  laboring 
Qien  find  themselves  united  for  a  com- 
mon revolt.  Grievances  and  political  out- 
breaks multiply  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Empire.  Even  the  small  towns,  seats  of 
petty  functionaries  and  timorous  middle- 
class  folk,  are  thrown  into  the  same  fever 
as  the  industrial  and  university  centers. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  Government  sup- 
presses newspapers  on  every  futile  pre- 
text, in  vain  that  the  police  are  crowding 
the  prisons  with  malcontents  and  with 
simple  suspects ;  in  vain  that  the  jails  al- 
ready number  843,000  inmates  of  every 
category,  and  the  towns  of  Siberia  78,000 
exiles.  They  will  have  to  imprison  all 
Russia.  In  spite  of  Cossacks'  whips,  and 
of  gendarmes'  sabers,  in  spite  of  arrests, 
of  hangings,  of  volleys  of  grape-shot,  im- 
mense processions  throng  the  avenues  of 
cities,  and  theatres  break  out  in  shouts 
of  *'  Down  with  autocracy !  Dow^n  with 
rotten  officials  !  Down  with  the  despot ! 
We  want  a  free  Government!" 

A  symptom  yet  more  serious  is  the 
fact  that  the  army  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  Tol- 
stoy's tracts  and  the  appeals  of  revolu- 
tionary committees  circulate  through  the 
barracks.  General  Dragomiroff's  ''  Sol- 
dier's Manual  of  Duty,"  distributed 
among  the  troops  by  military  authority 
with  the  object  of  promoting  passive 
obedience  and  blind  devotion  to  the  Czar, 
has  been  answered  by  Tolstoy's  "Soldier's 
Manual  of  Duty."  which  preaches  the 
sole  law  of  the  conscience,  respect  for  hu- 
man life,  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  dis- 
obedience to  criminal  orders.     The  se- 
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cret  presses  and  the  propagandists  carry 
on  their  work  with  incredible  boldness. 
Not  only  soldiers  but  officers  refuse  now 
to  take  part  in  suppressive  measures.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
picked  regiments  from  large  towns  where 
they  were  garrisoned,  for  fear  lest  thev 
come  to  terms  with  rioters.  In  Moscow 
alone  twenty-three  officers  have  been  ar- 
rested for  connivance  with  revolutionary 
committees,  and  even  in  the  Imperial 
Guard  several  colonels  have  declared 
their  wish  not  to  serve  against  the  people. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  Russian  nation  is 
almost  of  one  mind,  and  shortly  will  be 
of  one  mind,  in  its  resolve  for  freedom. 
If  the  army,  which  is  the  mainstay  of 
despots,  goes  over  to  the  revolution 
Czarism  is  lost,  as  was  absolute  mon- 
archy in  France  in  1789. 

Now  in  this  crucial  and  thrilling  junc- 
ture the  Russian  people  is  learning  that 
the  French  Republic  is  bound  by  all 
kinds  of  ties  to  Czarism ;  that  France, 
once  revolutionary  or  at  least  liberal,  is 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Its  republican  Government 
proclaims  in  deliberate  words,  and  proves 
by  widely  observed  acts,  its  ''  perfect  ac- 
cord "  with  the  Czar's  Government,  in 
all  questions  of  domestic  or  foreign  pol- 
icy-— the  same  theories,  the  same  proced- 
ure, the  same  interests.  The  President 
of  the  Republic,  Ministers,  Deputies,  Sen- 
ators, simple  citizens,  progressive  politi- 
cians, tribunes,  socialists — all  the  French 
people,  is  prostrate  before  the  Czar.  A 
Russian  police  carries  on  open  operations 
at  Paris,  and  the  police  of  France  is  an 
annex  of  the  Third  Section  of  St.  Peters- 


burg. At  Compiegne  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  AflFairs,  M.  Delcasse,  had 
his  picture  taken  with  M.  Rachkowsky, 
the  chief  of  the  Czar's  secret  police.  The 
group  was  symbolic;  it  summarized  the 
situation.  The  frequent  inquisitions  bv 
French  police  among  Russian  refugees 
furnish  Russian  courts  their  deadly  evi- 
dence. Tolstoy's  name  is  on  the  forbid- 
den roll  of  most  French  newspapers.  The 
French  Socialist,  Millerand.  who  was 
once  the  confidant  and  defender  of  Rus- 
sian Nihilists  in  France,  has  received 
from  the  Czar  precisely  the  same  decora- 
tions as  the  police  officers  and  magis- 
trates who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  Nihilists.  Since  Pres- 
ident Loubet's  trip  was  announced  the 
Parisian  magistracy  has  offered  the  Czar 
a  list  of  Russian  students  under  sentence 
for  taking  part  in  seditious  meetings.  In 
a  word,  the  French  Republic  is  a  sort  of 
gendarme  in  the  service  of  Czarism.  She 
offers  M.  Pobedonostseff,  president  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  chief  of  the  reaction 
in  Rusisa,  the  same  kind  of  concurrence 
that  Russia  once  offered  to  M.  de  Met- 
temich  in  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  kings 
against  the  people. 

That  is  what  the  Russia  of  the  future, 
free  Russia,  the  true  Russia,  will  neither 
forget  nor  pardon.  France  devotes  her- 
self utterly  to  the  Russian  alliance,  but 
she  has  confounded  Czarism  with  Russia. 
She  had  made  herself  the  servant  and  ac- 
complice of  Czarism  against  the  Russian 
nation,  and  Czarism,  her  ally,  is  about  to 
fall  in  ruin,  while  the  Russian  nation  is 
about  to  begin  its  new  life. 

Paris,  France, 


T 


■  The    Wild    Bird 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 

HE  soul's  wild  bird,  on  urgent  wing, 

Seeks  the  wide  reaches  of  the  upper  air ; 
Its  eager  flight  that  owns  no  lesser  thing. 
Soars  swift  as  praver. 


Sin-thralled,  beset,  in  piteous  plight, 

The  faltering  pinions  flutter  on  the  sod  ; 

Poor  bird,  strive  on  ;  still  may'st  thou  win  tjie  right 
To  nest  within  the  waiting  heart  of  God. 

Pawticket.  R.  I. 


Feudalism  or   Individualism? 

By  W.   J.   Ghent 

THE  article,  "The  Next  Step:  A  met  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Jeffer- 
Benevolent  Feudalism,"  published  son  shrewdly  recognized  the  submissive- 
in  The  Independent  of  April  ness  of  mankind,  its  proneness  to  bear 
3d,  attempted  to  outline  the  indicated  existing  evils  rather  than  risk  new  ones ; 
social  status  of  the  future,  many  phases  and  to  make  the  Revolution  certain  he  pic- 
of  which  are  already  observable,  and  tured  the  oppression  of  England  as  some- 
other  phases  of  which  are  plainly  de-  thing  worse  than  any  people  had  ever 
ducible  from  what  is  now  to  be  seen.  To  peacefully  endured.  In  the  feudalism 
this  article  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  replies,  which  I  have  outlined  I  have  assumed 
in  the  issue  of  May  29th,  maintaining  that  the  privation  of  the  mass  would  be 
that  a  genuine  feudalism  would  never  be  far  less  than  now ;  that  mankind  would 
tolerated ;  that  what  threatens  us  is  mon-  consent  to  trade  a  part  of  its  so-called 
opoly,  instead  of  feudal  tyranny ;  but  that  freedom  for  security  of  livelihood,  and 
powerful  natural  forces  as  well  as  the  that  the  barons  would  be  but  feebly 
collective  will  are  holding  this  tendency  threatened  by  any  agi cation  in  behalf  of 
in  check,  and  will  ultimately  establish  a  "  liberty."  These  are  assumptions,  it  is 
social  equilibrium.  He  discovers  in  the  true,  but  they  are  amply  supported  by 
previous  article  ''  an  essential  inaccuracy  social  data.  After  all,  it  is  not  "  liberty," 
in  the  portrayal."  but  security,  which  the  masses  most 
Any  disputant  might  well  hesitate  to  want.  The  frightful  specter  of  privation 
contradict  Professor  Clark.  He  is,  by  is  never  absent  from  the  imagination  of 
general  consent,  the  chief  of  our  eco-  the  worker.  The  daily  risks  to  life  and 
nomic  teachers ;  he  is  learned  in  his  limb  that  attend  his  toil  in  the  mines  and 
science;  he  is  a  patient  investigator,  a  factories,  the  stoppages  of  industrial 
deep  reasoner ;  and  in  controversy  he  dis-  plants,  the  discharges  from  employment, 
plays  a  "  cunning  of  fence  "  like  that  all  of  which  carry  so  awful  a  menace  to 
which  so  unnerved  the  valiant  Sir  An-  him  and  his  dependent  loved  ones,  are  far 
drew  Aguecheek.  Nevertheless,  I  must  more  deeply  corroded  into  his  thought 
dispute  his  propositions.  I  cannot  agree  than  any  imagined  "  passion  for  free- 
to  the  greater  number  of  his  statements  dom."  Whatever  the  barons  may  do  to 
and  inferences,  and,  in  general,  I  must  dispel  this  nightmare,  no  matter  for  what 
dissent  from  his  whole  position.  purpose  they  do  it,  will,  in  some  measure, 
That  "  a  genuine  feudalism  would  be  welcomed,  and  the  worker  will  turn  a 
never  be  tolerated  "  appears  to  me  an  as-  deaf  ear  to  all  Manchestrian  formulas  of 
sumption  for  which  there  is  little  basis.  "  liberty." 

How  many  practices,  how  many  institu-  The  danger  with  which  we  are  threat- 

tions,  that  are  not  only  ethically  indefen-  ened,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  thing  I  have 

sible,  but  that  impose  grievous  burdens  pictured.     It  is  not  feudalism,  but  mon- 

on   the   mass,   are   tolerated,   even    sup-  opoly.     ''  What  is  the  essential  trait  of 

ported  ?     To  an  observer  like  Prof.  An-  feudalism  ?  "  asks  Professor  Clark,  and 

gelo  Mosso,  of  Milan,  it  is  a  marvel  that  he   answers :    *'  It    is    an    arbitrary    rule 

in  this  republic,  where  manhood  suffrage  which  destroys  freedom  and  puts  the  for- 

prevails,  the  laws  which  permit  vast  ac-  tunes  of  the  dependent  classes  at  the  dis- 

cumulations   of  wealth  are  not  altered,  posal  of  the  overlord.     He  can  take  what 

Yet  the  workers,  tho  constituting  a  great  he  will  and  let  his  underlings  have  the 

majority  of  the  voters,  tolerate  the  pre-  rest."     But  this,  if  I  know  anything  of 

vailing  system  under  which  they  are  so  the    developed    feudalism    of    England, 

cruelly  plundered ;  and  attempts  to  com-  from  which  my  analogy  was  drawn,  dis- 

bine   them   to   bring  about   its   abolition  plays  an  "  essential  inaccuracy  in  the  por- 

meet  often  with  a  resentment  akin  to  that  trayal."     The  villain,  as  well  as  the  lord, 

with  which  many  of  the  Southern  slaves  had  his  legal  rights.     Both  his  land  allot- 
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ments  and  his  possessions  were  inherit- 
able. The  very  nature  of  the  two  most 
characteristic  taxes  upon  the  villain — 
''  relief  "  and  "  heriot  "—are  a  proof  of 
inheritance.  From  before  the  time  of 
Edward  I  to  the  time  of  Charles  II  the 
stability  of  a  fief  as  property  protected 
by  law  was  fully  recognized ;  and  a  grad- 
ual evolution  of  law  and  custom  made  it 
impossible  for  the  lord  to  "  take  what  he 
would."  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  legal  pro- 
tection goes  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  medieval  villain  had  rights  which  are 
not  accorded  to  the  workman  of  to-day. 
The  former  was  relatively  secure  in  his 
allotment  and  in  a  share  of  his  product. 
A  living,  at  least,  was  assured  him.  But 
no  proletarian  has  any  claim  upon  the 
State  or  upon  any  individual  for  liveli- 
hood. He  does  not  own,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  cannot  own,  the  necessary 
tools  of  production ;  and  his  entire  chance 
of  a  living  depends  upon  a  condition  of 
the  market  sufficiently  promising  to  war- 
rant an  employer  in  hiring  him.  If,  then, 
there  is  inexactness  in  likening  the  state 
of  the  villain  to  that  of  the  workman  of 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  it  is  because  the 
better  legal  position  of  the  former  is  not 
sufficiently  indicated.  One  can  go  fur- 
ther and  insist  upon  his  better  economic 
position.  He  had  probably  a  larger 
share  of  the  common  fund  of  comfort 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  worker  to-day. 
The  conclusions  of  Thorold  Rogers,  who 
placed  the  golden  age  of  the  English 
laborer  in  the  years  1480- 1520,  are  well- 
known  ;  and  tho  they  have  been  attacked, 
they  have  not  been  overthrown,  and  the 
question  is  at  least  open. 

It  is  not  feudalism,  says  Professor 
Clark,  it  is  monopoly  that  threatens  us. 
But  this  statement  seems  to  me  to  require 
a  new  meaning  for  the  word  monopoly, 
For  the  recognized  tendency  is  not  so 
much  to  the  creation  of  separate  monop- 
olies in  each  trade  as  to  a  general  unifica- 
tion of  industry.  The  separate  trade 
trusts  are  not  sufficient  unto  themselves, 
but  show  a  most  persistent  drift  toward 
coalescence.  Steel  is  united  with  the 
merchant  marine  and  with  publishing, 
for  it  has  its  newspapers  and  its  promi- 
nent magazine.  Beet  and  cane  sugar  are 
soon  to  be  joined,  we  read ;  paper  and 
lumber,  if  not  already  wedded,  are  at 
least  on  excellent  terms.     Oil  and  gas  on 


the  one  hand,  coal  and  iron  on  the  other, 
have  a  "  common  understanding,"  and 
all  of  them  hold  morganatic  relations 
with  the  railroads.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  we  learn  of  new  plans  for  the  merg- 
ing or  associating  of  kindred  industries. 
All  the  great  combinations  recognize  a 
growing  community  of  interest,  they  tend 
more  and  more  to  a  potential,  if  not  an 
actual,  coalescence ;  and  in  the  face  of 
popular  agitation  or  legislative  aggress- 
iveness they  develop  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  method.  Their  support  is  thrown, 
in  general,  to  the  same  candidates  for 
governors,  senators,  judges  and  tax 
assessors.  In  brief,  they  tend  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  within  a  State,  and 
their  individual  components  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  industrial  and  political  hier- 
archy. 

This  is  the  thing  which  Professor 
Clark  calls  monopoly,  and  he  is  sensible 
of  its  danger.  But  he  has  high  hopes  of 
its  amendment — hopes  which  are  founded 
partly  on  certain  natural  forces  and  part- 
ly on  the  will  of  the  people.  The  eternal 
assertion  of  competition,  he  declares,  is 
the  greatest  of  these  natural  forces,  and 
it  must  always  tend  to  eliminate  a  bur- 
densome monopoly.  I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  one  must  needs  look  sharp- 
ly and  in  many  places  before  finding  evi- 
dences of  this  tendency.  Competition 
may  be,  as  he  affirms,  forever  asserting 
itself ;  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  it  is 
also  being  suppressed,  like  a  troublesome 
child.  The  fate  of  independent  tobacco 
manufacturers,  oil  and  sugar  refiners  is 
constantly  before  us.  Independent  rail- 
roads have  quite  as  hard  a  time.  Some 
years  ago  a  great  to-do  was  made  about 
the  potential  competition  of  the  West 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  railways.  A 
short  time  passed,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral had  one,  the  Lake  Shore  the  other 
and  one  family  had  them  all.  That  was 
but  the  beginning;  at  the  present  time 
there  are  five  railway  systems  in  the 
country  that  control  practicaly  all  trans- 
portation. Where  the  future  competi- 
tion in  this  branch  is  to  come  from,  in 
what  manner  it  will  assert  itself,  is  a 
hard  guess. 

Natural  forces  aside,  there  is  the  will 
of  the  people  to  be  reckoned  with;  and 
the  people  will  not  endure  monopoly  any 
more  than  they  will  tolerate  feudalism. 
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lUit  surely  this  is  ironical.  Arc  they  not 
cndminL;  it  now?  And  where  is  ihe  evi 
(lence  that  they  have  resolved  no  longer 
to  submit  to  it?  J  am  afraid  that  evi- 
dence is  painfully  scant.  Occasionally,  it 
is  true,  there  is  an  avvakening,  and  then 
comes  a  popular  attack  upon  some  out- 
rageous method  of  exploitation.  But 
our  admirable  political  system  of  "  checks 
and  counter  checks  "  comes  into  play,  and 
the  attack  fails.  Jt  is  a  singular  thing 
about  this  vaunted  system  that  its 
"  checks  "  are  effective  mainly  against 
the  popular  will ;  the  tendencies,  the 
movements,  the  conscious  acts  of  capital 
appear  to  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
checked. The  people  of  Nebraska  pass 
a  maximum  freight  bill,  and  the  State 
Su])reme  Court  declares  it  imconstitu- 
tional.  The  Pennsylvanians  prc^hibit 
the  mining'  of  coal  and  the  running  of 
railways  by  the  same  company,  but  the 
practical  eft'ect  of  the  act  is  not  observ- 
able. The  people  of  Illinois  prohibit  the 
exploitation  of  women's  labor  by  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
promptly  replies  that,  according  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a  citizen  cannot  be 
deprived  of  property  "  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law ;  "  that  a  woman's  labor  is  her 
property,  and  that  she  must  be  secured  in 
the  inalienable  right  to  work  as  many 
hours  in  the  factories  as  she  pleases. 
There  are  scores  of  like  instances  which 
might  be  quoted,  and  they  show  inevi- 
tably two  facts  :  that  the  revolt  of  the  peo- 
ple against  burdensome  conditions  is 
sporadic  and  uncertain,  and  that  when  it 
is  exerted  it  is  usually  "  checked." 

Professor  Clark's  confidence  leads  him 
to  further  hopes.  "  The  new  capital," 
he  asserts,  "  is  a  competing  force,  bid- 
ding up  the  rate  of  pay  for  labor  toward 
the  limit  set  by  its  full  productive  power." 
The  first  part  of  this  assertion  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation ;  and  the  last  is  unsupported  by 
available  figures.  The  late  census  gives 
it  a  flat  denial.  If  there  has  been  any 
tendency  toward  bidding  the  rate  of  pay 
toward  the  productive  limit  of  work,  it 
was  not  shown  during  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1900.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  increased  39.  i  per  cent. 
for  the  decade,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  25.2.  Wages,  if  Professor 
Clark's  theorv  be  correct,  should  have  in- 


creased to  a  figure  somewhat  between  the 
two  foregoing  j)er(entages,  say  30  per 
cent.  They  did  not  so  increase,  they  did 
not  even  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  wage-earners.  The  lat- 
ter increased  25.2  per  cent.,  wages  23.2 
per  cent.  So  that  the  worker  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  received  nothing  out  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  product,  he 
has  not  even  retained  the  share  given  him 
during  the  previous  decade.  Mulhall,  a 
few  years  ago,  gave  striking  testimony 
to  the  yearly  increasing  productivity  of 
the  American  laborer.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  his  increasing  productivity  is 
attended  by  a  decreasing  share  in  the  re- 
sults. 

This  alleged  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
worker  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
foundation  of  Professor  Clark's  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  lie  builds  no  less 
confidently  on  the  supposed  ability  of  the 
worker  to  compel  the  payment  of  his 
rightful  share  of  the  product.  Wages, 
he  declares,  are  not  gauged  ''  according 
to  mercy ;  "  the  employer  pays  what  he 
must  and  not  what  he  will.  There  is 
small  doubt  of  this ;  and  it  will  be  quite 
as  true  under  feudalism  as  it  is  now. 
The  barons  will  pay  what  they  feel  they 
must;  but  the  working  class  demands, 
concentrated  upon  an  oligarchy  instead 
of  being  divided  among  several  thousand 
employers,  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
more  potential  than  now.  The  insolent 
attitude  of  the  coal  magnates  of  to-day 
is  consistent  with  a  passing  status  where- 
in separate  industries  are  still  main- 
tained ;  but  it  would  be  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  unified  industry  which  we 
are  soon  to  see.  Furthermore,  when  it 
is  asserted  that  the  employer  pays  what 
he  must,  it  should  also  be  stated  how  piti- 
fully small  is  that  amount.  If  under  the 
present  system  the  worker  gains  in  the 
power  to  exact  an  increasing  share  of  the 
product,  the  fact  is  not  revealed  by  the 
census  or  by  common  observation.  His 
trade  unions  act  as  a  bulwark  to  protect 
him  from  the  iron  law ;  but  it  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  nearly  at- 
tained limit  beyond  which  the  union  can 
secure  him  nothing.  The  anthracite 
miners  of  Pennsylvania  are  organized ; 
workers  to  the  number  of  145,827  di- 
vided amonp-  them  last  year  $36,323,000, 
an  average  of  79^  cents  for  each  of  313 
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days.  It  is  a  smaller  share  of  the  prod- 
uct than  that  which  came  to  them  in  for- 
mer times;  and  their  ability  to  exact  a 
larger  share  is,  to  state  it  mildly,  being 
put  to  a  striking  test. 

The  general  standpoint  of  Professor 
Clark  is  that  of  a  defender  of  the  out- 
worn creed  of  competition.  He  wishes 
''  to  preserve  our  free  economic  system  " 
— pruned,  of  course,  of  certain  excres- 
cences, but  still  in  essentials  the  same. 
But  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  vain  wish,  not  to 
be  realized.  The  thing  called  "  our  free 
economic  system  "  is  not  free,  it  is  not 
economic,  it  is  not  a  system.  It  is  indus- 
trial, political  and  social  chaos.  The 
mass  may  be  generally  ignorant  of  what 
it  wants;  but  of  what  it  does  not  want  it 
is  moderately  sure,  and  it  clearly  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  the  passing  manner 
of  production  and  distribution  is  a  thing 
undesired.  Almost  any  alteration  would 
be  accepted  and  acquiesced  in ;  the  pre- 
vailing drift  toward  feudalism  may  even 
be  welcomed,  for  lack  of  a  tendency 
toward  a  better  state.     It  is  idle,  it  seems 


to  me,  to  urge  that  as  a  weak  democracy 
overthrew  the  older  feudalism,  so  a 
strong  democracy  will  prevent  the  new. 
If  the  older  democracy  was  weak,  so  were 
the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  Every- 
thing— and  least  of  all  the  democracy — 
made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order 
— the  Black  Death  of  1349,  the  discovery 
of  gun  powder  and  the  growth  of  town 
manufactures.  Yet  from  the  Peasants' 
Rebellion  of  1381  to  the  wiping  out  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  system  was  a  mat- 
ter of  nearly  three  centuries.  With  cap- 
italistic feudalism  intrenched  as  it  now  is 
or  soon  will  be,  in  practically  every  in- 
stitution, social  or  political,  who  can  say 
how  many  centuries  its  overthrow  will 
require?  There  are,  indeed,  some 
grounds  for  hope  that  it  will  not  pre- 
vail ;  but  they  are  centered  entirely  about 
the  success  attending  the  propaganda  of 
a  co-operative  commonwealth.  To  op- 
pose it  with  any  other  means  would  be, 
indeed,  like  "  hurling  handfuls  of  chaff 
at  an  approaching  battle  ship." 

New  York  City 


The    Confessions    of    a    Physician 


THERE  is  a  period  in  the  practice  of 
every  physician  when  he  is  baf- 
fled by  the  mystery  of  disease.  At 
such  a  time  he  feels  so  helpless  in  the 
face  of  Nature's  forces  that  he  asks  him- 
self :  "  Am  I,  after  all,  fitted  for  my  pro- 
fession ? "  No  physician  is  so  pride- 
stricken  or  blasphemous  as  to  believe 
that  he  can  always  heal  the  sick.  But 
every  physician,  sooner  or  later,  comes  in 
contact  with  cases  which  he  is  unable  to 
diagnose  or  to  treat  as  they  should  be 
treated. 

This  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  physi- 
cian. If  he  is  a  weak  man  he  will  suc- 
cumb ;  if  he  is  a  strong  man  he  will  fight 
it  out.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  mighty 
struggle  going  on  in  that  man's  mind 
and  upon  his  decision  rests  his  whole 
future. 

I  say  this  mental  battle  occurs  in  the 
life  of  every  physician,  in  order  that  the 
allegation  may  be  applied  to  the  medical 
profession  in  the  most  general  manner. 
If  you  pin  me  down  closely  and  say  that, 


while  I  am  correct,  there  are  still  notable 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  I  will,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  accept  the  amendment. 
I  think  I  am  generous,  tho,  when  I  say 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  exception 
among  every  thousand  physicians.  This 
fact,  which  must  appear  so  startling  to 
the  laity,  is  my  chief  justification  for 
placing  upon  record  a  fragmentary  story 
of  some  things  that  are  supposed  to  be 
carefully  guarded  within  college  walls, 
consultation  rooms  and  the  sick  chamber. 
Men  who  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of 
medicine  are  supposed  to  have  a  vocation 
for  this  noblest  of  all  professions.  Is  it 
really  true?  I  do  not  mean  by  the  ques- 
tion to  intimate  that  all  the  men  who 
select  medicine  as  their  life  work  are 
ruled  by  sordid  motives.  Heaven  forbid ! 
Many  are  attracted  by  the  opportunities 
for  benefiting  their  fellow  men ;  others 
are  led  by  the  allurements  which  arc  pre- 
sented to  the  student  of  science ;  others 
still  like  the  dignity  and  respectability 
inseparable    from    the    profession,    and, 
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finally,  most  of  us  regard  it  as  an  excel- 
lent way  of  making  money.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  very  great  majority  finally 
reach  a  point  where  they  wonder  if  they 
are  really  fitted  for  the  profession. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  a  real  vocation  for  medicine 
will  be  the  first  requisite  demanded  be- 
fore a  student  can  begin  his  studies.  It 
should  be  a  matter  for  prayerful  con- 
sideration. I  can  illustrate  what  I  am 
trying  to  explain  by  saying  that  it  should 
"be  something  ak'in  to  the  state  of  mind 
demanded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy before  they  will  consent  to  permit 
an  applicant  to  enter  upon  his  divinity 
studies. 

I  can  begin  my  own  story  by  saying 
that  I  never  at  any  time  had  a  **  voca- 
tion "  for  medicine.  But  it  was  the  fond 
desire  of  my  parents  that  I  should  one 
day  attach  ''  M.D."  to  my  name. 

When  my  profession  was  decided  upon 
I  interposed  no  objection. 

I  received  my  authority  to  practice  in 
the  shape  of  a  very  small  diploma  with 
a  very  large  seal.  I  had  my  photograph 
taken  in  a  group  with  my  classmates,  all 
of  us  attired  in  gowns  and  wearing  mor- 
tar-board hats. 

After  that  solemn  ceremony  was  over 
we  were  turned  loose  on  an  unsuspecting 
world.  I  hung  out  my  shingle  and  had 
a  long  and  weary  wait  for  patients. 
They  wouldn't  come  to  me,  and  profes- 
sional etiquet  forbade  me  looking  for 
them.  One  of  the  objections  urged 
against  me  was  my  youth.  I  waited  on, 
satisfied  that  time  would  remedy  this 
fault.  My  money,  however,  gave  out  be- 
fore I  had  acquired  years  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  carping  critics.  I  realized  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  sound  business 
methods. 

My  first  step  was  to  call  on  a  druggist 
in  my  neighborhood  and  gently  insinuate 
my  desire  for  a  little  practice. 

"  But  you  have  some  patients  ?  "  he 
asked  in  a  brisk  tone. 

"Oh,  yes;  a  few,"  I  replied.  "But 
scarcely  enough  to  talk  about." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  the  tradesman's 
laugh,  "  I  had  no  way  of  discovering 
that  you  had  any." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  per- 
plexed at  his  tone. 

"  I  mean,"  he  rejoined  frankly,  "  that 


none   of   your   prescriptions    ever   come 
here." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  weakly,  "  I  can't  help 
that." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  can,"  was  the  blunt  re- 
joinder. "  You  can  instruct  them  to 
come  to  me." 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  dia- 
log further.  I  remained  with  .him  for 
an  hour,  and  before  I  left  I  had  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  pay  me 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount 
received  from  all  prescriptions  sent  to 
his  store  by  me.  I  also  agreed  to  pay 
him  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  money  re- 
ceived from  patients  sent  by  him  to  me. 
My  ears  tingled  a  little  at  the  thought 
of  the  sordid  arrangement,  but  only  for 
a  little  time.  His  arguments  satisfied  me. 
He  said  they  all  did  it;  it  was  simply  a 
game  of  "  you  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle 
you." 

After  that  I  paid  five  hundred  dollars 
in  installments  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing the  official  physician  of  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  in  my  native  city.  When- 
ever a  guest  was  taken  sick  in  the  hotel 
I  was  sent  for  as  the  hotel  physician.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  made  the  patients, 
who  were  generally  well-to-do  persons, 
pay  me  handsome  fees.  The  installments 
of  my  five  hundred  dollars  purchase 
money  for  the  practice  had  to  be  paid. 
And,  anyway,  business  is  business. 

A  colleague  of  mine,  who  boasted  the 
ownership  of  a  horse  and  carriage,  used 
to  drive  at  breakneck  speed  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  in  which  he 
resided.  The  neighbors  all  said:  "  What 
a  tremendous  practice  that  young  doctor 
has.  He  scarcely  takes  time  to  eat  his 
meals."  It  was  all  a  ruse,  but  it  inspired 
confidence  in  the  people  and  finally  they 
did  flock  to  him. 

So  T  resolved  to  "  get  busv.'"  One 
morning  I  took  the  curtains  oflF  my  par- 
lor window  and  determined  to  be  my  own 
laundryman,  for  that  day  at  least.  Just 
at  that  awkward  time  two  patients  came 
in,  one  after  the  other — the  first  I  had  in 
ten  days.  Mv  coat  was  oflF,  my  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  I  was  deep  in  my  work. 
What  was  I  to  do?  Why,  turn  the  inci- 
dent to  advantage,  of  course.  So  wiping 
my  hands  quickly,  T  opened  the  door 
slifjhtly  and  said :  "  Pardon  me  for  a  few 
minutes.    I  am  busy  with  an  operation." 
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Then  I  closed  the  door  and  resumed 
my  operation,  which  was  certainly  im- 
portant to  me.  When  it  was  concluded 
and  I  had  removed  all  evidence  of  my 
crime,  I  opened  the  side  door,  as  if  dis- 
missing a  patient,  and  said  in  a  loud 
tone : 

"  Now  walk  very  slowly.  Don't  exert 
yourself,  unnecessarily.     Good-by." 

I  walked  down  the  hallway  and  opened 
and  closed  the  front  door  with  a  bang. 
Quickly  regaining  my  office,  I  opened  the 
sliding  door  and  cried  out  distinctly: 

"  Next,  please  !  " 

A  special  opportunity  comes  in  the  life 
of  every  physician,  which,  if  swiftly 
seized  and  securely  held,  leads  to  a  good 
practice.  My  opportunity,  all  things  con- 
sidered, came  sooner  than  I  expected.  A 
street  car  turning  a  corner  and  giving  a 
sudden  lurch  threw  a  well  dressed,  elder- 
ly gentleman  into  the  street.  The  usual 
crowd  surrounded  him  and  the  usual 
voice  cried  out: 

"  Is  there  a  doctor  present  ?  " 

But  the  usual  number  of  physicians 
did  not  step  forward,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  push  my  way  through  the  crowd 
and  proclaim  my  profession.  I  com- 
pelled the  gaping  spectators  to  fall  back 
and  give  the  injured  man  air.  Then  I 
tore  off  his  collar  and  tie  and  opened  his 
shirt  front.  After  that  I  administered  a 
stimulant.  The  man,  who  had  been  in  a 
faint,  revived  at  once. 

Thus  far  I  had  been  successful..  A 
further  examination  showed  that  the 
man  had  broken  his  right  arm.  I  di- 
rected that  he  be  removed  to  his  home. 

"  This  is  my  home  right  here,"  he  said 
in  a  feeble  voice,  indicating  a  handsome 
brownstone  house  only  a  few  yards  away. 

He  was  carefully  carried  to  his  room, 
and  then  the  first  crisis  in  my  career  con- 
fronted me.  I  was  a  medical  and  not  a 
surgical  doctor;  and  while,  in  common 
with  others  of  my  profession,  I  possessed 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  healing  art,  I  felt  some 
doubt  about  my  ability  successfully  to  set 
this  particular  broken  arm,  which  pre- 
sented unusual  difficulties,  dismaying  to 
my  small  experience.  However,  it  would 
never  do  to  yield  to  such  misgivings  in 
the  presence  of  the  patient.  Assuming 
my  most  pleasing  manner  I  said : 

"  Perhaps  you  have  a  family  physician 


and  would  like  to  have  him  take  charge 
of  this  case." 

''  I  want  my  arm  set,'  he  replied  testily, 
"  and  I  want  you  to  do  it — if  you  can." 

This  was  a  command  and  a  query.  I 
obeyed  the  command  and  ignored  the 
query.  The  job  was  a  hard  one,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  mental 
struggle  that  I  underwent.  Suppose  I 
should  bungle  the  case  and  lame  the  man 
for  life.  This  and  a  score  of  similar 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind.  I 
realized  that  confidence — assurance,  if" 
you  will — was  necessary,  and  I  nerved 
myself  up  to  it  so  well  that  my  work  was 
completed  without  a  flaw.  I  received  a 
handsome  fee  and  more  free  advertising 
than  any  young  man  of  my  age  in  our 
town.  The  papers  spoke  of  my  skill,  and 
my  distinguished  patient  informed  all  of 
his  friends  that  I  was  a  wonder.  Little 
did  they  dream  of  the  nervous  trepida- 
tion with  which  I  approached  a  task 
which  was  to  bring  me  so  much  un- 
earned praise. 

One  of  my  most  valuable  experiences 
was  in  a  hospital.  If  I  do  say  it  myself,^I 
performed  some  good  work  there  and 
gained  information  that  could  not  be 
learned  from  the  text  books.  The  best 
thing  I  learned  was  the  importance  of 
decision  in  emergencies.  One  night, 
while  I  was  on  duty,  a  nurse  came  to  me 
with  blanched  face  and  whitened  lips  to 
say  that  she  had  accidentally  given  the 
wrong  medicines  to  two  patients.  I 
rushed  to  their  bedsides  and  found  that 
the  mistake  was  likely  to  prove  doubly 
fatal.  Both  cases  required  the  instant 
use  of  the  stomach  pump. 

Two  men  were  dying  from  poisoning 
and  there  was  only  one  stomach  pump  in 
the  room. 

What  was  I  to  do?  What  could  I  do? 
Simply  operate  on  the  man  nearest  to 
me.  The  nurse  ran  for  assistance  and 
another  stomach  pump.  But  it  was  too 
late.  I  saved  the  man  I  operated  on. 
The  other  died. 

On  another  occasion  I  received  a  re- 
-quest  to  call  from  an  old  patient  who 
was  afraid  she  was  taking  scarlet  fever. 
I  responded  at  once.  The  patient  was 
one  of  two  elderly  sisters  whom  I  had 
attended  for  many  years.  I  greeted  her 
in  tlic  sitting  room  and  noted  her  pulse 
while  in  the  act  of  shaking:  hands  with 
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lur.  By  some  witty  remarks  1  contrived 
to  make  her  lauj^ii,  which  enabled  me  to 
sec  her  tong;uc.  Hicn  1  said  in  a  playful 
tone : 

"If  you  will  get  me  a  glass,  I  will 
treat  you  to  some  of  my  patent  soda 
water." 

She  did  so.  I  put  a  tablet  in  the  water 
and  she  drank  it. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  take  pride 
in  my  original  methods.  I  try  to  educate 
my  patients  to  like  and  not  to  dread  the 
visits  of  the  doctor.  In  this  case  all  of 
my  work  had  been  done  without  the  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  patient  and  I  felt 
very  good  over  it.  So  I  bade  my  patient 
good  by  with  extreme  cheerfulness.  She 
looked  surprised  and  then  said : 

"  Of  course  you  will  come  up  stairs 
and  see  my  sister?  " 

"  Not  to-day,"  1  said.  "  Give  her  my 
respects." 

''  Why,"  she  said,  looking  mystified 
and  startled,  ''  how  strangely  vou  talk." 

"  Strangely  ?  "  I  echoed.    "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  sent  for  you  to  prescribe 
for  my  sister  and  you  decline  to  see  her." 

It  flashed  over  my  mind  in  an  instant. 
I  had  prescribed  for  the  wrong  sister.  I 
was  entirely  too  clever.  Fortunately,  no 
harm  was  done.  The  medicine  given  the 
well  woman  was  simply  to  head  ofif  pos- 
sible fever  and  could  do  no  harm.  I 
was  too  mortified  to  confess  my  mistake, 
and,  after  giving  the  right  medicine  to 
the  right  woman,  I  left  the  house. 

One  day  a  wealthy  Chicago  man  canie 
lo  me  to  be  cured  of  heart  disease.  He 
iiad  fainted  in  his  office  and  thought  he 
was  surely  going  to  die.  A  hasty  exami- 
jiation  convinced  me  that  his  heart  was 
all  right  and  that  he  was  troubled  with 
an  acute  and  peculiar  form  of  indigestion. 
He  would  not  believe  that.  Should  I  tell 
him  and  be  laughed  at  for  my  pains  ? 

My  conscience,  my  tact  and  my  judg- 
ment were  in  a  turmoil.  But  the  habit 
of  quick  decision,  which  I  had  acquired 
in  the  hospital — and  the  saving  grace 
that  helps  a  man  who  tries  to  be  as  hon- 
est as  circumstances  will  allow — came  to 
my  aid. 

"  My  dear  sir."  T  said  emphatically, 
"  whatever  trouble  you  have  with  y(^ur 
heart  originates  in  your  stomach.  And 
the  trouble  in  your  stomach  originates 
in  your  mouth.     And  the  trouble  in  your 


mouth  originates  in  too  much  whisky  and 
tobacco." 

That  pleasing  glow  of  honor  satisfied, 
which  follows  every  deed  of  duty  done, 
spread  all  over  me.  I  felt  like  curing  him 
for  the  glory  of  the  profession.  But  my 
patient  was  determined  upon  diagnosing 
his  own  case — and  paying  high  for  it. 

''  Stomach,  Hades!  "  he  rejoined,  and 
his  face  turned  white  with  anger..  ''Look 
here :  I  have  been  to  seven  other  medical 
jackasses,  who  knew  about  as  much  as 
you  do.  I've  got  heart  disease.  If  you 
want  to  cure  me,  you  can,  and  I  can 
afiford  to  pay  you.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  load  me  up  with  bread  bills  and  charge 
me  one  dollar  a  visit,  I'll  drop  the  whole 
lunatic  asylum  of  physicians  and  cure 
myself." 

If  he  attempted  to  cure  himself  he 
would  be  a  dead  man  within  six  months. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  case,"  I  said, 
very  slowly  and  very  gravely.  ''  In  all 
of  my  experience  with  disease  I  have 
never  come  across  anything  exactly  like 
this." 

This  was  perfectly  true.  But  it  alarmed 
the  money  king.  There  was  just  the 
suspicion  of  a  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he 
asked : 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  for 
me?" 

"  Y-e-s,"  I  replied,  drawing  out  the 
vowel  of  that  simple  word  in  the  most 
painful  and  reluctant  manner.  "  Yes ;  if 
you  will  subscribe  to  my  conditions." 

''  What  are  they?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  That  you  will  place  yourself  unre- 
servedly in  my  charge — that  you  will  fol- 
low my  directions  to  the  letter." 

"  I'll  do  that!  I'll  do  that!  "  he  cried 
out  with  an  eagerness  that  was  truly 
laughable. 

But  I  was  not  through  with  him.  I 
sat  down  at  my  desk,  sighed  pensively, 
and  gazed  through  the  open  window. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  said,  speaking 
again  with  that  professional  slowness 
and  exactness,  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
1  should  undertake  this  case." 

''Why  not?"  he  exclaimed  in  some 
alarm. 

"  Because  it  will  take  up  so  much  of 
my  time — and  my  time — vou  know — is 
very  valuable " 

"  So  is  my  life,"  he  interrupted,  with 
a  feeble  attempt  at  humor. 
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"  Very  valuable,"  I  continued,  without 
a  change  of  muscle  and  as  if  I  had  not 
heard  the  interruption.  "  I  may  have  to 
see  you  twice  a  day  for  several  weeks." 

"  How  much  do  you  want?  "  he  asked 
excitedly,  as  if  eager  that  I  should  not 
get  away  from  him. 

"  The  true  physician,"  I  said,  '*  has  no 
price.  I  will  cure  you  first ;  you  can  pay 
me  afterward." 

"  How  would  five  hundred  dollars 
do?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sir !  "  I  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  ab- 
solutely meaningless. 

It  might  have  meant  that  the  amount 
was  entirely  too  much,  or  that  it  was 
ridiculously  low. 

*'  I  will  give  you  one  thousand  dol- 
lars !  "  he  shouted,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
at  a  public  auction. 

I  cured  him  in  a  month  and  received 
one  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

Did  I  do  right  or  wrong?  I  leave  you 
to  decide. 

One  night  I  was  called  in  to  see  a  little 
child  suffering  from  malignant  diph- 
theria. It  was  a  bad  case.  I  did  not 
think  she  would  last  until  morning. 
From  all  of  the  conditions  I  can  say  now 
that  i  would  have  been  justified  in  leav- 
ing that  child  to  its  fate.  Did  I  ?  Not  at 
all.  I  was  affected  by  the  violent  grief 
of  the  mother  and  I  remained  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  tiny  sufferer  all  that  night  and 
all  of  the  next  day.  I  did  not  do  it  for 
financial  reasons.  The  family  was  poor. 
I  did  not  do  it  for  fame,  for  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  mentioned,  and  even 
now  it  is  told  anonymously.  I  liked  the 
child.  I  acted  from  motives  of  pure  hu- 
manity. 

This  little  incident  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with  an  extraordinary  young  physi- 
cian. Smallpox  was  epidemic  in  the  city, 
and  most  of  the  doctors  who  could  do 


so  with  a  show  of  decency  shirked  small- 
pox duty. 

Some  of  them  said  that  they  were  not 
feeling  well;  others  said  they  had  fam- 
ilies of  their  own  to  consider,  and  a  few 
were  honest  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  disease  and  did  not  propose 
to  take  any  risks. 

The  young  phvsician  I  speak  of,  filled 
with  lofty  ideas  of  duty,  determined  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  smallpox  prac- 
tice. He  took  all  the  precautions  that 
were  counseled  by  science  and  human 
reason,  but  otherwise  he  was  absolutely 
fearless.  He  used  to  vaccinate  himself 
every  other  week,  and  as  the  siege  lasted 
nearly  three  months,  his  arms  were  al- 
most covered  with  scars  and  scabs  from 
the  virus.  He  did  wonders  for  human- 
ity. He  waited  on  poor  and  rich  alike. 
If  they  had  no  money  he  looked  for  no 
compensation.  Where  they  had  he  ex- 
pected a  fee  in  proportion  to  his  work. 
He  saved  many  lives.  It  is  such  men, 
and  they  are  not  rare,  who  ennoble  the 
profession. 

It  is  a  profession  whose  days  are  made 
of  diplomacy  and  whose  nights  are  com- 
posed of  crises.  There  is  always  a  high 
duty  calling,  and  there  is  usually  a  mere 
human  man  trying  to  respond.  Had  I 
possessed  in  the  beginning  the  vocation 
for  my  profession  which  belonged  to  my 
friend  who  built  a  great  career  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  smallpox  epidemic,  I 
should  long  ere  this  have  been  either 
famous  or  dead.  Such  fame  comes  to  a 
Jenner;  such  death  comes  to  a  Damien, 
who,  if  he  had  not  been  a  priest,  would 
have  been  a  physician.  All  that  I  would 
say  is  that  the  physician  should  possess 
the  intellect  of  a  Jenner  and  the  heart  of 
a  Damien. 

As  for  me,  I  am  a  doctor,  practicing 
medicine. 
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By  Bolton  Hall, 

Author  of  '» Things  as  They  Are,"  Etc. 


n-i.      u.  r       1  went  to  walk  in  the  Asy- 

Thought  for     ,  i       r        t  j 

,     -,  lum  g:rounds,  for  1  was  de- 

the  Morrow  °j  '    -        .   .  c 

pressed  over  the  future  oi 

my  family  and  over  the  corruption  of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  poverty. 

The  grounds  are  quiet  and  pretty,  for 
each  inmate  has  a  part  to  take  care  of. 
As  I  turned  a  corner  a  nice  looking  men 
almost  ran  into  me. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  *'  what  am  I  to  do? 
The  earth  isn't  going  straight  around  the 
sun.  You  think  it  goes  in  an  ellipse  all 
right,  but  it  does  not.  The  moon  and 
the  weight  of  the  times  twist  it  at  every 
turn." 

'*  Why/'  I  said,  ''  let  it  alone;  but  here 
is  a  part  of  the  earth  that  needs  to  be 
raked •" 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  cried, 
*'  but  I  do.  The  earth  is  pulled  out  of  its 
course  by  the  attraction  of  every  star — 
why  even  a  sunburst  makes  it  shift— -do 
you  know  that  a  sunburst  shoots  flames 
out  over  three  hundred  thousand  miles? 
Every  wandering  comet  drags  us  out  of 
our  way — I'm  worried  to  death." 

"  Don't  fret,"  said  I,  ''  it  does  go 
crooked  and  we  can't  straighten  it,  but  it 
will  all  come  right." 

"But  I  can  straighten  it,"  said  he; 
"  that's  just  the  matter.  I've  just  found 
out  that  every  step  we  take  and  every 
spadeful  we  lift  must  move  the  earth  to 
some  degrees." 

I  said,  "  I  think  that  attraction  will 
take  care  of  the  course  of  the  earth  if  you 
will  take  care  of  the " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  he,  "  the  earth  is 
making  a  spiral  round  the  sun,  and  the 
sun  is  getting  round  the  pleiades  some- 
how, and  the  pleiades  are  going  round 
something  else  some  way,  and  every  sin- 
gle one  of  them  is  moving  irregularly. 
God  knows  what  sort  of  a  curve  the  earth 
will  take " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  God  knows." 

Just  then  a  man  tapped  my  friend  upon 
the  shoulder.  "  See  here,  Mr.  Nofaith," 
he  said,  "  you've  forgotten  to  weed  your 
patch  this  morning,  and  the  irrigating 


pump  is  out  of  order — you're  the  only 
one  that  knows  how  to  fix  it." 

My  friend  hurried  oft"  with  a  bright- 
ened face.  The  keeper  said,  "  You  see, 
Sir,  when  they  let  go  of  the  things  they 
have  charge  of,  they  always  worry  about 
things  they  can't  control." 

"  Yes,"  thought  I,  "  lunatics  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  future — I  mean  they 
worry  about — that  is,  lunatics  are  anx- 
ious— I  guess  I'd  better  get  away  from 
this  place  myself,  lest  they  take  me  for  a 
lunatic,  too." 


_^    ,_  ^  .      On  the  street  car  a  lit- 

The  Uncorrupted       ^,         ,  ,        ^       •    i_^ 

^  tie    chap    about    eight 

years  old  sat  with  a 
small  bag  of  molasses  candy,  and  a  very 
large  piece  in  his  mouth.  Looking  up,  he 
spied  another  little  boy  opposite.  In- 
stantly he  slid  off  his  seat,  thrust  a  large 
piece  into  the  little  stranger's  mouth,  and 
his  chubby  legs  with  difficulty  scrambled 
back  to  his  own  seat.  The  other  boy  de- 
voured the  candy,  but  he  neither  smiled 
nor  thanked  the  giver,  or  responded  in 
any  way.  Meanwhile  my  little  friend, 
never  thinking  of  thanks  or  recognition, 
gazed  complacently  out  of  the  window — 
blissfully  happy  and  with  liis  own  mouth 
full.  It  is  little  to  tell;  it  was  beautiful 
to  see ;  I  have  thought  of  it  fifty  times — 
that  of  such  givers  as  that  will  be  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  E^rth. 


Building  the 
City 


"  What  are  you  doing,  La- 
bor?" 

"  I  am  digging  founda- 
tions, cutting  timber,  getting  out  stones, 
and  putting  them  into  shape." 

'*  What  are  you  doing.  Manufac- 
turer ?  " 

*'  I  am  helping  Labor  and  his  fellows 
to  organize  so  as  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. As  a  reward,  I  get  the  best  results 
for  myself." 

"  But  whv  does  not  Labor  organize 
himself?" 
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"  Because  Labor  is  stupid ;  but  I  am 
busy;  so  lalk  to  souieone  else." 

"  Wliat  are  you  doiug,  Mcrcbant  ?  " 

"  I  am  buying  the  products  of  Labor 
and  of  Capital  in  different  places,  and 
bringing  them  together  so  as  to  save  de- 
lay and  loss,  I  get  the  saving  for  my- 
self." 

*'  But  why  don't  Labor  and  Capital  do 
that  for  themselves  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  stupid ;  but  this  is 
my  busy  day." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Capital  ?  " 

''  I  am  lending  money  to  Labor,  Or- 
ganizer and  Merchant  to  help  them  in 
their  business ;  the  help  is  for  my  own 
benefit." 

"  But  why  do  not  Labor,  Organizer 
and  Merchant  make  their  own  money  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  stupid ;  but  I  have 
no  time  to  talk." 

"And  what  are  you  doing,  my  friend  ?  " 

''  I  am  standing  in  the  way." 

''  But  you  won't  make  money  doing 
that." 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  make  money.  I 
get  other  people's  money.  When  I  see 
any  one  looking  for  a  place  to  work,  I  go 
and  take  possession  of  it  and  stay  there 
until  some  one  pays  me  to  get  out." 

'*  But  no  one  will  pay  you  for  that ; 
they  will  put  you  out." 

"  Oh,  no;  you  don't  understand.  I  am 
an  investor  in  vacant  land." 

A  Radical  J}'^  steamship  would  not  go. 

Fault  churned  up  the  water  and 

burned  up  the  coal  and  did 
everything  but  go.  So  the  owner  called 
the  experts  in.  One  said,  "  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  matter  is;  but  my  information 
will  be  very  expensive."  So  the  owner 
of  the  steamship  resorted  to  the  physi- 
cians. 

Said  Dr.  Divinitas,  "  The  trouble  is 
that  the  whole  nature  of  the  boat  is  cor- 
rupt. You  must  regenerate  it ;  every  part 
is  bad  and  must  become  good." 

'*  But  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  the 
owner. 

"  W>11,  you  should  build  a  church  in 
the  saloon,"  said  Divinitas,  "  and  estal)- 
lish  a  mission  in  the  hold." 

''Will  it  be  right,  then?  " 

'*  Oh,  no,"  said  Divinitas,  "  we  can 
never  get  things  right  in  the  world,  but  if 


every  one  goes  to  church  and  subscrl1:)es 
to  the  mission,  tlicy  will  all  be  more 
contented." 

"  Will  the  boat  go  better,  then?  " 

"  No;  but  after  everything  is  burned 
up,  it  will  be  all  right — that  is,  if  you  take 
my  advice." 

Then  Professor  Economic  said :  "  You 
see  the  Asymtote  of  Progress,  which  we 
call  W  A  R,  approaches  the  axes  of  De- 
mand and  Supply,  but  will  never  get 
there.  Now  let  CON  represent  the 
curve  of  Diminishing  Returns ;  divide  by 
the  Consumption  of  coal  and  we  get  as 
the  result  the  square  root  of  R  O  T.  Is 
that  clear?" 

"  But  will  it  make  her  go?  " 

"Ah,  only  competition  and  develop- 
ment can  do  that,  but  it  will  enable  us  to 
prevent  the  passengers  from  finding  out 
what  the  matter  really  is.  It  will  look 
better." 

The  owner  went  back  to  his  first  ad- 
viser and  agreed  with  him  upon  his 
charge.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  what  I  say,  will  you?  " 

"  Yes,  said  the  owner,  "  I  will  do  what 
you  say." 

Said  he,  "  Take  ofif  your  screw  and 
turn  it  around.  You  have  got  it  on  back- 
wards." 

But,  the  owner  said,  "  That  is  a  revolu- 
tionary measure."  And  neither  the  Pro- 
fessor nor  the  Doctor  approved  of  it,  nor 
even  the  chaplain ;  so,  instead  of  that,  the 
owner  turned  the  boat  around  and  let  her 
make  what  progress  she  could,  back  end 
foremost. 

The  Mission     ''  ^^^^  tempt  men  to  sin," 

of  Evil  ^^^^     ^^  ^"^  Devil. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Devil  to 
me.  "  Men  desire  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
which  I  give  to  them,  that  by  eating  they 
may  find  them  filled  with  ashes." 

"  You  are  a  bad  paymaster,"  said  I  to 
the  Devil. 

"  I  am  no  paymaster,"  said  the  Devil 
to  me,  "  for  it  is  written,  they  shall  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way ;  I  but  take 
care  that  they  do." 

"  You  trouble  the  world."  said  I  to  the 
Devil. 

"  Nay,  I  am  the  left  hand  of  God,"  said 
the  Devil  to  me. 

New  York  City. 


Nature    and    Thomas     Hardy 

By  Prosser  Hall  Frye 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 


OF  all  Mr.  Hardy's  books  "  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native  "  is  undoubt- 
edly the  one  that  displays  him  to 
the  best  advantage.  ''  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  that  obsession  of  hope- 
less misery,  with  the  grim,  sardonic 
humor  licking  under  its  title  like  a  scur- 
rilous tongue — Tess,  which  has  long  dis- 
puted a  characteristic  pre-eminence — suf- 
fers incurably,  among  other  drawbacks, 
from  its  incongruous  clutter  of  erotico- 
psychological  generalization.  But  in 
''  The  Return  of  the  Native  "  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  from  the  slow  im- 
pressive march  of  tragic  circumstance 
over  the  somber  rounds  and  hollows  of 
Egdon  Heath ;  the  very  nudity  of  the 
story  only  falling  in  the  more  harmo- 
niously with  the  broad  and  simple  out- 
lines of  human  tragedy.  Nor  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  superiority  far  to  seek ;  for, 
first  of  all,  before  character,  before  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Hardy  is  the  novelist  of  nature ; 
and  gaunt,  melancholy,  brooding  Egdon 
dominates  the  novel. 

Among  the  apergus  which  Stevenson 
has  left  us  on  the  subject  of  his  craft,  his 
biographer  reports  the  following : 

"  I  know  three  ways,  and  three  ways  only, 
of  writing  a  story.  You  may  take  a  plot  and 
fit  characters  to  it,  or  you  may  take  a  charac- 
ter and  choose  incidents  and  situations  to  de- 
velop it,  or,  lastly,  .  .  .  you  may  take  a 
certain  atmosphere  and  get  action  and  person 
to  express  and  realize  it." 

A  hundred  years  ago  and  this  last  clause 
would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  general  public;  but  who  is  there  to- 
day so  insensible  to  the  influences  of  time 
and  place,  "the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the 
little  wood,"  or  the  shadow  "  under  that 
gray  convent-wall,"  as  not  to  wish  the 
scene  in  its  typical  aspects  provided  with 
some  complementary  attribute  of  human 
experience.  Such  at^  all  events  would 
seem  to  be  the  impulse  of  all  Mr.  Har- 
dy's work,  of  "  A  Laodicean  "  as  well  as 
of  "  The  Woodlanders  " — only  where  he 
is  conspicuously  not  himself,  does  it  drop 
into  abevance — the  desire  to  see  for  once 


in  life  man's  destiny  and  surroundings 
properly  suited. 

But  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said,  he 
has  only  continued,  like  most  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  tradition  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  And  indeed  it 
is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  talk  as  tho 
nature  were  Rousseau's  original  discov- 
ery and  pecidiar  property ;  whereas  more 
exactly  he  was  only  the  first  of  moderns 
to  see  in  the  spectacle  of  the  outer  world 
a  new  literary  motive,  and  to  attempt  to 
raise  it  as  a  literary  element  to  an  equal 
power  with  character  and  action — the 
first  of  moderns,  1  say,  because  even  then 
he  was  after  all  but  a  reviver  of  ''  the  vice 
of  the  eye,"  in  which  the  Latin  decadents 
had  been  long  beforehand  with  him.  In 
the  introduction  of  this  new  element  into 
literature  there  is  as  much  to  de])lore  as 
to  rejoice  over ;  for  tho  the  hint  was  taken 
first  by  the  "  romanticists  "  with  their  in- 
nocent and  amusing  splashes  of  "  local 
color,"  it  afterward  furnished  the  ''  nat- 
uralists "  with  the  suggestion  of  "  en- 
vironments "  that  can  by  no  possible 
stretch  of  language  be  qualified  by  either 
of  these  epithets.  But  such  as  it  is,  this 
tendency  to  project  the  human  drama,  no 
longer  upon  the  background  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  upon  some  shallow  geograph- 
ical horizon,  has  transformed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  novel,  and  too  often  alas ! 
by  its  predilection  for  strict  localization 
led  to  a  sacrifice  of  cosmical  perspective 
for  the  sake  of  a  very  flimsy  illusion  of 
reality — a  sort  of  straitened  literary 
parochialism. 

Against  all  this  limitation  and  restric- 
tion Mr.  Hardy  has  instituted  a  salutary 
reaction,  even  while  appearing,  perhaps, 
to  do  the  contrary — and  that  without 
yielding  a  single  genuine  advantage  of 
those  secured  by  his  predecessors.  Tho 
as  concerns  that  narrower  conception  of 
nature  of  which  Jean  Jacques  may  be 
said  with  approximate  accuracy  to  be  the 
originator,  he  is  necessarily  the  child  of 
his  ancestors,  and  more  especiallv  of  his 
immediate   progenitors,   the   "  realists ;  " 
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yet  he  has  given  to  their  notions  an  ex- 
tension of  which  neither  the  lugubrious 
Senancour  nor  the  methodical  Stendhal 
would  ever  have  dreamed.  Himself  he 
has  partly  restored,  partly  created  an  en- 
tire country  on  the  ancient  and  fabulous 
territory  of  Wessex — like  Lyonesse,  "  a 
land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss," 
"  where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples 
dwelt " — filling  it  in  with  wood  and 
water,  hill  and  dale,  and  populating  it 
with  towns  and  villages  of  an  obsolete 
and  superseded  life,  all  in  exactest  topog- 
raphy and  with  a  cartographer's  minute 
attention  to  details.  But  with  him  this 
varied  region,  flooded  with  sunlight  and 
rejoiced  by  labor,  or  lying  mysterious  un- 
der a  solitary  moon,  is  no  longer  mere 
scenery,  the  spectacular  decoration  of  an 
indifferent  comedy,  wherein  man  moves 
untouched,  save  for  some  occasional  va- 
porous sentimentality.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  promoted  to  a  fatal  and  gran- 
diose complicity  in  human  affairs,  of  a 
piece  with  destiny,  overpowering  the 
minds  of  the  actors,  domineering  over 
their  lives  and  fortunes  and  appearing  in 
any  one  locality  as  but  the  particular 
agency  and  manifestation  of  a  single  con- 
sistent, universal  power. 

Moreover,  from  this  expansion  of  na- 
ture's role  there  has  resulted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  author  a  conception  of  destiny  as 
an  organic  whole,  whereby  humanity  is 
once  more  factored  with  the  universe,  as 
at  once  an  integral  part  and  a  discordant 
element — an  ideal  much  larger  and  more 
satisfactory  in  itself  and  one  more  agree- 
able with  the  modern  scientific  view  than 
is  that  which  has  prevailed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  literature  of  the  century. 
And  here,  if  it  is  well  considered,  in 
man's  aberration  and  nature's  implacable 
grudge,  that  motive  of  which  Clem  Yeo- 
bright  is  the  type,  lies  the  source  of  all 
Mr.  Hardy's  tragedy  and  the  peculiar 
grimness  with  which  it  is  invested.  For 
invariably  as  the  catastrophe  falls  out  in 
consequence  of  this  dissension,  as  it  were 
between  parent  and  child,  so,  no  mat- 
ter how  pitiful  the  human  plight  in  its 
one  aspect,  it  is  always  in  its  other  in- 
formed with  just  the  touch  of  malice 
requisite  to  suggest  some  trick  of  circum- 
stance, played  not  merely  upon  man's 
happiness,  but  upon  his  dignity  as  well. 
With  the  one  face  it  appeals  to  our  mor- 


tal kinship  of  infirmity  and  sorrow ;  with 
the  other  to  that  passionless  company  of 
invisible  witnesses,  who,  like  Apollo  and 
Athene  aperch  on  the  oak  tree,  find  a 
careless  amusement  in  the  hapless  spec- 
tacle, avf5/ad(Tir££7r(^//£iw.  It  is  this  mixture  in  his 
plots  of  pity  and  malice,  resembling,  tho 
with  a  difference,  the  profound  duplicity 
of  the  Greek  tragic  spirit  and  the  moral 
ambiguity  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  tragic 
grotesque,"  which  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  manner  of  considering  his 
art. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  thought  to  un- 
derrate the  difference.    To  our  cultivated 
modern  sense  that  tragedy  is  still  lack- 
ing in  the  upper  levels,  which,  like  the 
classic    French,    fails    to    recognize   the 
eternal  paradox  of  life,  the  irreconcilable 
discrepancy  between  the  dignity  of  man's 
aspirations  and  the  meanness  of  his  con- 
dition, and  to  turn  to  the  spectators  alter- 
nate cheeks  of  pity  and  mirth.      But  in 
Mr.  Hardy  it  will  have  been  observed, 
while  there  is  abundance  of  pity  there  is 
no  pathos,  because  no  mirth,  no  genuine 
comic.     Even  his  laughter,  that  witless 
cachinnation  of  clowns  for  which  he  has 
l^een  variously  applauded  and  abused,  is 
dull,  brutal  and  discordant.     The  incon- 
gruities of  our  lot  he  sees  as  mockery; 
and  he  has  chosen  to  present  as  foil  what 
instead  of  relieving  the  contrast  serves 
only  to  reinforce  it — the  dark,  irrational, 
inscrutable  side  of  nature's  dealings  with 
the  creature,  the  workings  of  mischance 
and  miscarriage,  all,  in  short,  that  liter- 
ature and  art  with  their  passion  for  neat- 
ness, order  and  clarity,  have  discarded  as 
impertinent.     Pitiable,  indeed,  it  may  be 
that  the  least  erected  worm  should  suffer 
destruction,  pashed  by  the  unwitting  foot 
it  never  guessed ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is   just   this    blind   liability   to   accident 
which  makes  the  worm  a  thing  so  con- 
temptible.    Nor  is  its  plight  very  differ- 
ent   from    those    in    which    Mr.    Hardy 
deals ;  "while  it  is  for  this  very  purpose, 
lest  this  unsettling  moral  should  go  un- 
heeded, that  he  has  appointed  to  wait 
upon  fatality  those  sullen  rustic  choruses, 
already  mentioned,  for  whom,  insensible 
to  the  larger  issues  of  the  action,  man  is 
but  carrion,  and  death,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Solomon  Longways,  is  not  of 
such  report  as  to  be  respected  in  the  ex- 
tent of  fourpence. 
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And  yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  it  may 
be  suspected  there  lies  at  least  some  small 
kernel  of  truth,  tho  it  be  but  a  half  truth 
and  no  pleasant  subject  of  contemplation. 
To  the  easy  first-class  passenger, 
equipped  with  all  the  desirable  virtues 
and  conveniences  of  earthly  travel,  such 
a  view  of  life  may  well  seem  merely  mor- 
bid, if  not  simply  false.  But  who  that 
has  ever  wintered  in  the  company  of  fail- 
ure and  despair,  like  Tess  on  the  uplands 
of  Flintcomb  Ash,  amid  those  "  strange 
birds  from  beyond  the  North  Pole," 
"  gaunt  spectral  creatures  with  tragical 
eyes,"  figuring  to  the  wrought  imagina- 
tion another  disastrous  fellowship  of  in- 
visible unearthly  presences — who  that 
has  passed  through  such  experience,  as 
many  there  are,  will  not  have  brought 
away  some  involuntary  sense  of  uncon- 
scious malevolence  and  spite,  of  some 
nameless  perfidy  or  perversity  at  work  in 
his  fate,  beyond  human  control  or  cog- 
nizance, which  no  mortal  prudence  can 
avoid  or  even  foresee? 


But  this  way  madness  lies.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  insist  upon  a  note  which  is  not 
Mr.  Hardy's'highest  or  clearest,  tho  one, 
it  must  be  confessed,  particularly  accept- 
able to  the  intellectual  confusion  and 
vague  emotional  ebulliency  of  the  times. 
But  as  we  often  see  in  literature  and  art 
some  supreme  influence  or  agency  steal- 
ing in  and  overpowering  the  mind  of  the 
maker;  just  as  Flaubert,  that  victim  of  a 
precise  and  timid  formalism,  was  once 
overridden,  almost  unconsciously  it 
would  appear,  by  a  great  moral  purpose 
and  produced  that  once  a  masterpiece  in 
''  Madame  Bovary ;  "  so  when  Thomas 
Hardy  is  at  his  best,  and  frequently,  if 
not  in  an  entire  work,  yet  in  long  pas- 
sages, there  we  seem  to  recognize  the  con- 
trol of  a  broader,  serener  spirit,  wherein 
these  petty  inconsistencies  are  taken  up 
and  reconciled — something  of  what  we 
must  imagine  the  spirit  of  the  perfect 
whole  to  be  if  we  could  see  it  unobscured 
by  our  partial  thoughts  and  untroubled 
by  our  yeasty  passions. 

Lincoln, 'Neb. 
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"  THE  REAL  AGUINALDO." 

[To  THE  Editor  of  The  Independent.] 

Sir: — In  The  Independent  of  July  nth,  1901, 
there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Real  Aguinaldo," 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  A.  Le  Roy,  private 
secretary  to  Commissioner  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
in  which  occurs  the  following : 

"  Slxto  Lopez  has  been  figuring  rather  prom- 
inently In  the  United  States  for  some  eight  months 
past  as  the  '  representative  of  the  Filipino  people 
and  their  cause,'  and  has  presumed  to  speak  for 
their  great  chief,  Aguinaldo,  etc.  Asked  as  to 
Sixto  Lopez,  Aguinaldo  shook  his  head  and  said  : 

"  '  Sixto  Lopez  ?  I  don't  know  of  any  such  man  ; 
never  heard  of  him.'  " 

To  this  Mr.  Le  Roy  adds  the  very  natur-il 
moral  reflection :  "  When  you  come  to  think 
it  all  over  it  seems  rather  rough  on  Sefior 
Lopez." 

Mr.  Le  Roy's  picture  of  "The  Real  Agui- 
naldo "  is  so  unlike  the  original  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  whole  article  must  have  been 
based  upon  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  the 
man  who,  though  a  leader  of  his  people  in  two 
wars,  is  described  by  Mr.  Le  Roy  as  "  not 
fitted  to  be  an  ordinary  clerk."  And  since  I 
had  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
the  I^ilipino  Commission  to  Washington  from 


Aguinaldo  himself,  it  seemed  strange  indeed 
to  find  that  he  did  not  "  know  of  any  such  man 
as  Sixto  Lopez." 

On  the  nth  of  this  month  there  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican an  account  of  an  interview  which  Mr. 
Fiske  Warren  had  with  Aguinaldo  last  De- 
cember. Mr.  Warren  was  the  bearer  of  a  gold 
medal  and  two  diplomas  presented  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Spain  to  "  the  President  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,"  and  the  following 
is  from  Mr.  Warren's  account  of  what  occurred 
when  he  handed  them  to  Aguinaldo : 

"  Presently  he  [Aguinaldo]  said  .  .  .  that 
he  wished  to  express  the  greatest  appreciation  in 
two  directions,  nrst  toward  those  who  had  done 
him  the  honor  of  sending  the  tokens,  and  secondly 
toward  me,  the  bearer,  a  name  memorable  among 
Plllplnos.  Startled  at  this  last  expression,  I  In- 
quired In  what  way  my  name  was  memorable. 
Surely,  he  replied,  for  the  assistance  that  I  had 
given  to  Sixto  Lopez  In  his  labors  In  behalf  of  the 
Filipinos.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  express  how 
important  I  thought  those  labors  had  been,  and 
how  faithfully  he  had  worked  ;  and  he  replied,  in 
tones  that  showed  feeling,  that  he  was  well  aware 
how  great  those  labors  were.  Warmed  by  this 
show  of  appreciation,  I  asked  him  whether  It 
could  be  true,  as  stated  In  an  article  In  Thb  In- 
dependent, written  by  a  man  who  purported  to 
have  had  an  interview  with  him  shortly  after  his 
capture,  that  he  had  said  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Sixto  Lopez.     He  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
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about  the  article  (for  I  was  unable  to  remember 
and  tell  him  the  name  of  the  author),  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  impossible  that  he  should  ever  have 
made  any  such  remark." 

Since  I  entertain  the  strongest  belief  in  Mr. 
Warren's  truthfulness  and  in  Aguinaldo's 
veracity,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Le  Roy  was  "  mistaken  "  in  his  remarks 
about  me.  Perhaps  the  Filipino  w^hom  he  met 
was  not  the  real  Aguinaldo  at  all,  but  some 
one  who,  in  fact,  was  "  not  fitted  to  be  an  or- 
dinary clerk." 

The  Filipinos  are  frequently  charged  with 
being  untruthful ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
charge  is  made  by  pressmen !  All  men  are 
liars,  said  the  Psalmist  in  his  haste,  and  if 
he  had  read  many  such  articles  as  Mr.  Le 
Roy's  he  might  have  said  it  in  his  leisure. 
Certainly  Mr.  Le  Roy's  article  does  not  go  to 
prove  that  the  Psalmist's  comprehensive  gen- 
eralization is  wrong.     I  am,  sir,  etc., 

SixTo  Lopez. 

Boston, 

A   REJOINDER   TO   MR.   LOPEZ. 

[To   THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT.] 

Sir: — The  real  issue  raised  in  the  letter  of 
Sefior  Lopez,  which  you  have  kindly  allowed 
me  to  see  before  printing  it,  is  as  to  my  verac- 
ity. To  be  sure,  it  is  veiled  by  that  gentle  art 
of  insinuation  of  which  there  have  been  other 
examples  coming  from  certain  quarters  in  Bos- 
ton ;  nevertheless,  the  inference  desired  to  be 
drawn  seemed  to  me  quite  plain,  withal  the 
writer  has  most  courteously  shrunk  from  giv- 
ing the  lie  direct,  but  instead  shouldered  it  on 
the  Psalmist. 

I  cannot  appeal  to  the  Psalmist  for  exemp- 
tion, so  must  state  the  facts,  which  are  simply : 
My  introduction  to  Senor  Aguinaldo  and  his 
consent  to  be  interviewed  (though  not  on  mat- 
ters political)  were  obtained  for  me  through 
Senor  Cayetano  Arellano,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who 
induced  Aguinaldo  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  on 
May  26th,  1901,  two  months  after  his  capture, 
that  I  saw  Senor  Aguinaldo,  talking  with  him 
nearly  an  hour.  The  Independent  having  re- 
quested that,  if  possible,  I  should  induce  him 
to  write  or  dictate  an  article  for  its  pages. 
He  was  at  the  time  living  in  a  house  on  Calle 
Malacanan,  near  the  Governor-General's  Pal- 
ace, in  which  General  MacArthur  then  resided. 
There  was  a  guard  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  gate  and  another  soldier  at  the  door  below, 
while  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery  were  personally  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  him,  their  duties  being,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  the  keeping  away  from  him  of 
people  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  1  saw 
the  "  real  "   Aguinaldo.     As  to  his  telling  me 


he  did  not  know  who  Sixto  Lopez  was,  Seiior 
Lopez  will  have  to  choose  between  my  word 
for  that  and  Seiior  Aguinaldo's — or,  rather, 
Mr.  Fiske  Warren's.  If  it  were  material  I 
could  cite  as  witness  to  the  statement  of  Senor 
Aguinaldo's  another  American,  who  saw  much 
more  of  the  ex-insurgent  than  I. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  dragging  in  a  some- 
what irrelevant  matter  at  Sefior  Lopez's  ex- 
pense ;  it  did  seem  amusing  to  me  that  Agui- 
naldo should  have  failed  to  recall  one  who  was 
loudly  and  quite  continuously  speaking  for  him 
in  the  United  States.  That  was  a  mean  thing 
to  do,  and  I  should  apologize  to  Seiior  Lopez 
if  I  thought  that  it  had  really  ruffled  his  feel- 
ings. However,  the  thing  had  some  relevance, 
in  that  it  showed  that  Aguinaldo  was  not  in 
touch  with  his  purported  propaganda  abroad, 
or,  as  I  then  put  it,  "  that  the  insurrection  was 
not  entirely  carried  around  under  Aguinaldo's 
hat." 

And  this  leads  me  to  crave  your  further  in- 
dulgence, though  I  should  perhaps  better  con- 
tent myself  with  the  above  statement  of  facts 
in  reply  to  the  issue  of  veracity  raised  by  Sefior 
Lopez.  The  real  question  at  stake  is  not  as  to 
Seiior  Lopez,  but  as  to  Senor  Aguinaldo — his 
ability  and  his  status  among  the  Filipinos,  both 
formerly  and  now.  I  want  frankly  to  state 
that  were  I  writing  this  article  about  him 
again  I  should  be  at  more  pains  than  before  to 
bring  out  the  favorable  points  about  him.  I 
stand  by  every  statement  made  in  my  discus- 
sion of  him  of  last  year ;  but  I  was  writing 
at  the  time  with  the  idea  of  setting  forth  his 
real  status,  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  to  many 
of  us  in  the  islands  some  very  ridiculous  ex- 
aggerations on  this  side  of  his  importance, 
past,  present  and  future.  My  endeavor  was 
to  show  that  he  had  not  in  the  past  been,  and 
most  likely  would  not  in  future  be,  a  really 
prominent  factor  in  events  among  his  people. 

But  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  attempts 
to  represent  Senor  Aguinaldo  as  an  unscrupu- 
lous schemer  and  merely  selfish  adventurer. 
I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  facts  to  justify 
such  a  view,  and  I  prefer  to  consider  him 
what  some  things  in  his  career  indicate  him  to 
be,  a  patriotic  Filipino,  who  has  in  the  main 
been  guided  by  sincerity  of  purpose,  according 
to  his  lights. 

And  this  qualification  is  the  really  important 
one  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  this  Filipino's 
proper  place  among  his  people  and  the  chance 
of  his  playing  a  role  in  that  future  great  devel- 
opment of  them  which  is,  I  think,  bound  to 
come.  He  has  been  essentially  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  possession 
of  some  order  of  ability  to  a  man  who  could 
rise,  as  he  rose,  almost  (though  not  quite) 
from  the  masses  to  the  hight  he  once  attained. 
My  views  of  him  are  not  obtained  from  my 
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talks  with  him,  for  he  was  so  reticent  that 
these  talks  furnished  very  little  on  which  to 
hase  a  judgment.  I  have  gathered  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  some  dozens  of  Filipinos, 
of  all  types,  upon  him — and  some  of  the  lowest 
estimates  of  the  man's  ability,  and  character  as 
well,  have  come  from  such  sources.  A  fair 
judgment  of  him,  by  those  who  knew  most  of 
him  before  he  became  prominent,  is:  "  He  is 
listo  [ready,  clever),  possessed  of  native  abil- 
ity and  shrewdness,  but  uneducated,  undevel- 
oped." Add  to  this  a  preference  for  believing 
him  honest  and  sincere,  and  you  will,  I  think, 
do  the  man  justice. 

Why  lay  such  stress  upon  the  man's  lack 
of  much  education  ?  To  those  used  only  to  a 
society  in  which  men  untutored  in  mere  letters 
often  rise  far  above  the  ranks,  this  does  seem 
an  insufficient  test.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  society  in  the  Philippines  was  not  of  our 
sort,  but  of  the  sort  which  made  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  the  great  desideratum, 
and  wherein  the  man  who  attempted  to  rise, 
through  some  native  wit  and  energy,  was 
thrust  back  into  place  and  sat  on.  Hence  the 
stress  laid  upori  the  possession  of  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  in  which  Aguinaldo  is 
by  no  means  fluent.  To  those  who  used  almost 
or  quite  exclusively  a  native  dialect  the  world 
outside  was  almost  wholly  a  closed  book. 
Search  Manila  over  and  you  will  find,  besides 
a  Tagalog  daily  newspaper,  only  the  catechism. 
a  few  religious  "  monitors,"  a  few  almanacs 
and  some  old  fairy  tales  available  in  the  Taga- 
log print.  The  friars  have  on  their  shelves 
a  few  old  Tagalog  books  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  some  connoisseurs  possess  rare  manu- 
scripts, alphabets,  etc.,  but  to  the  mass  speak- 
ing Tagalog,  as  to  those  speaking  other  dia- 
lects, there  is  no  literature  open  but  a  few 
childish  religious  books.  (Be  it  said  to  their 
credit  that  they  read  every  scrap  they  can  get 
hold  of.)  Now,  what  possible  chance  could  a 
man  who  could  not  dip,  and  dip  quite  deeply, 
into  Spanish  literature  (itself  not  really  avail- 
able, even  in  Manila)  have  to  know  very  much 
about  the  outside  world,  about  modern  gov- 
ernments and  modern  industrial  society?  Even 
the  best  read,  of  which  Sefior  Mabini  is  per- 
haps a  type,  could  have  only  one-sided  opin- 


ions, where  they  really  formed  any  opinions 
of  their  own,  unless  they  were  broadened  by 
extensive  travel  and  by  education,  not  alone 
in  Manila  or  Spain,  but  elsewhere.  Mabini 
reveals  this  one-sided  development  excellently; 
he  has  dipped  in  French  socialistic  teachings 
of  a  rather  antiquated  type,  and  he  has  never 
had  further  reading  or  experience  by  which 
to  correct  the  opinions  thus  ready  made  for 
him,  to  right  himself,  as  it  were. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  most  ardent  eulogist 
of  Sefior  Aguinaldo's  will  contend  that  he 
ever  dipped  deeply  into  Spanish  writings  on 
political  or  any  other  topics.  What  did  he 
know  of  the  modern  world,  then,  when,  hav- 
ing routed  a  Spanish  sergeant  and  his  band 
of  native  soldiers,  he  was  hailed  by  the  Kati- 
punan  leaders  as  a  man  whose  name  might  be 
conjured  with?  Let  this  not  be  thought  an 
attempt  to  decry  Aguinaldo ;  he  was  only  a 
villager  then,  but  he  stood  up  for  his  people 
when  they  were  rising  in  revolt  against 
wrongs.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that,  villager 
tho  he  was,  he  has,  in  a  succession  of  circum- 
stances that  would  have  tried  more  experienced 
and  learned  heads,  displayed  considerable  cool- 
ness and  a  reserve  of  judgment  that  could  not 
have  been  expected ;  but  let  us  not  try  to  make 
a  statesman  out  of  him,  for  he  will  disappoint 
us  if  we  do — and  none  knows  that  so  well  as 
those  who  served  with  him. 

Mr.  Fiske  Warren — for  I  might  as  well  deal 
with  him  directly  as  pretend  that  Sefior  Lopez 
wrote  the  letter  which  has  called  forth  this  al- 
ready long  disquisition — gives  me  some  ground 
for  complaint  on  my  own  part  when  he  makes 
it  appear  that  I  said  Aguinaldo  was  "  not 
fitted  to  be  an  ordinary  clerk."  These  words, 
it  is  plain  enough  from  the  context  of  my  ar- 
ticle on  "  The  Real  Aguinaldo,"  referred  to  a 
view  of  Aguinaldo  held  by  some  in  the  United 
States ;  and  I  was  citing  the  widely  divergent 
views  to  illustrate  the  confusion  of  mind  about 
him  on  this  side.  Later  on  I  did  say  that  he 
had  the  education  of  the  ordinary  clerk  in 
Manila;  this  statement  will.  I  think,  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one.  Mr.  Warren  also  "  inter- 
viewed "  Aguinaldo.  but,  so  I  understand  at 
least,  through  an  interpreter.     I  am,  sir,  etc., 

James  A.  Le  Roy. 

PONTIAC,    MICH. 
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The  Eg>  ptian  Book  of  the  Dead  :* 
Its  Value  and  Its  Latest  Trans- 
lations 

By     Prof.     W.    Max     Muller,    Ph.D., 
Philadelphia 

The  man  who  for  the  first  time  enters 
a  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and 
views  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  the  fa- 
mous Book  of  the  Dead  (which  every 
decent  collection  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tain) will  always  feel  at  this  sight  a 
singular  touch  of  mysterious  awe  and 
curiosity.  The  endless  roll,  with  its  neat 
red  and  black  writing,  with  its  more  or 
less  artistic,  but  always  strange,  pictures, 
with  its  manifest  division  into  chapters, 
sections,  annotations,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  wonder  and  admiration  in  him. 
"If  only  I  could  understand  something 
of  the  contents !  "  he  will  say  to  himself. 
"  If  the  exterior  of  the  book  is  so  fanciful 
and  mysterious,  what  interesting  things 
may  the  initiated  find  there  to  whom  the 
'  Egyptian  mysteries  '  are  an  open  book 
and  hieroglyphs  full  of  meaning !  " 

Everybody  has  had  this  feeling  once, 
and  we  can  understand  why  the  pioneers 
of  Egyptology  looked  to  that  work  with 
peculiar  expectations.  The  large  num- 
ber of  copies  found  seemed  to  argue  that 
the  book  was  the  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  Egyptian  literature,  embodying 
the  highest  wisdom  of  that  renowned  na- 
tion of  sages,  the  codification  and  key  of 
the  mysterious  religion  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
If  only  the  text  had  not  offered  more  dif- 
ficulties to  the  first  decipherers  than  any- 
thing else  on  .stone  and  papyrus !  Nev- 
ertheless, Champollion  bravely  attacked 
various  passages  of  ''  the  ritual  "  (as  he 
called  it,  not  very  appropriately).  Lep- 
sius  thought  no  publication  would  be 
more  useful  than  the  reproduction  of  the 
Turin  papyrus,  which  at  that  time  (1842) 
was  reckoned  the  best  copy,  altho  it  was 
in  reality  a  very  bad  MS.  of  the  late  pe- 
riod. Of  even  more  doubtful  value  was 
the  text,  which  the    great    scholar,    De 
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Rouge,  selected  from  the  Paris  Museum 
(1861  foil.).  After  this,  the  critical  dif- 
ficulties gradually  began  to  be  felt,  and 
Lepsius  (in  1867)  noticed  in  his  edition 
of  the  first  longer  religious  texts  of  an 
earlier  period  that  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
had  a  very  curious  history.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  a  complete  translation  was  made 
by  Birch  at  about  the  same  time,  but  it 
did  not  fulfil  all  those  high  expectations 
of  Egyptian  wisdom.  The  growing 
knowledge  of  the  language  revealed  that 
we  had,  indeed,  only  a  collection  of  magic 
texts  in  that  work,  no  "  Bible  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,"  as  it  has  been  called 
erroneously  so  often  and  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, still  called  by  some.  However,  very 
little  of  the  older,  better  i;eligious  texts 
were  known  then,  and  the  most  worthy 
task  for  Egyptology  to  achieve  still 
seemed  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  earlier 
form  of  that  great  collection,  since 
the  immense  corruption  of  the  later  texts 
had  become  manifest.  The  Oriental 
Congress  at  London,  1874,  passed  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  desire  of  such  a  re- 
covery, and  the  veteran  Lepsius,  the  chief 
advocate  of  the  resolution,  caused  his 
former  student,  E.  Naville,  to  be  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  great  critical 
edition.  This  conscientious  and  indus- 
trious scholar  undertook  to  recover  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  of  the  Theban  dynas- 
ties (dyn.  18-20).  He  spent  over  ten 
years  comparing  the  manuscripts  in  the 
various  museums  and  published  his  re- 
sults in  1886.  This  gigantic  labor  ought 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  great  increase 
of  interest  and  of  general  study.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  interest  of  scholars  has 
rapidly  fallen  away  until  in  France  or 
Germany  at  the  present  time  it  stands 
at  zero,  and  even  in  conservative  Eng- 
land the  same  conditions  prevail  among 
the  younger  school. 

The  reasons  are  quite  manifest.  The 
Herculean  labor  of  Naville  had  not  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  scholars.  It 
had  only  shown  that  as  early  as  1500 
B.C.  the  manuscripts  were  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  confusion  and  corruption, 
so  that  their  restoration  would  require 
material     from     much     earlier     periods. 
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What  seemed  to  Lepsius  the  highest  not  least!)  cheapness  (3  shilHngs  6  pence 
ideal,  to  trace  these  texts  back  to  the  Mid-  a  volume,  so  that  the  whole  will  cost 
die  Empire  (ca.  2000  B.C.),  had  to  be  $3.75  to  Americans,  a  very  moderate 
shifted.  Religious  texts  of  that  time  price  for  the  pretty  make-up  of  the 
came  forth  in  great  number,  and  it  became  book).  The  merit  of  scientific  work  does 
possible  to  form  a  Corpus  of  them.  But  not  become  greater  by  hiding  it  in  an  ele- 
the  discovery  of  the  great  mass  of  similar  phant  folio  costing  $50. 
magic  and  religious  literature  in  the  pyra-  While  acknowledging  fully  the  excel- 
mids  of  dynasty  5  and  6  (i.e.,  ca.  2500  lent  practical  qualities  of  this  edition,  we 
B.  C.)  has  furnished  a  basis  for  the  are  compelled  to  admit  that  on  its  scien- 
study  of  the  ancient  religion  of  which  tific  merits  there  may  exist  some  differ- 
that  congress  at  London  had  no  concep-  ence  of  opinion.  Many  scholars  think 
tion.  No  wonder  that  Naville's  Book  of  that  nowhere  ought  there  to  be  more  care 
the  Dead  (consisting  in  part  of  very  old  and  accuracy  of  statement  than  in  works 
texts,  it  is  true,  but  these  in  the  literary  for  popular  use,  as  the  unlearned  cling  to 
arrangement  and  textual  form  of  1600-  errors  with  marked  tenacity.  Other 
I  TOO  B.  C.)  was  banished  to  the  third  scholars  think  little  of  this  danger  if  only 
rank  of  importance  and  interest.  Virgil  they  are  able  to  win  wider  interest  for 
lost  his  reputation  as  the  master-poet  of  their  subject.  The  scholar  of  the  first 
antiquity  as  soon  as  his  model.  Homer,  type  might  raise  a  considerable  number 
became  known  to  Western  Europe,  and  of  objections  to  the  book  in  question.  He 
one  rarely  thinks  now  of  studying  the  might  even  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  intro- 
many  medieval  extracts  and  rehashings  ducing  to  the  general  public  bold  theories 
of  classical  originals  since  these  orig-  which  are  still  contested  by  the  majority 
inals  themselves  have  become  accessible,  of  scholars,  as,  e.g.,  the  improbable  the- 
The  Book  of  the  Dead  had  to  follow  the  ory  of  De  Morgan  that  the  bodies  of  the 
same  law,  and  if,  at  present,  as  has  been  dead  were  burned  in  the  earliest  period, 
said  above,  it  is  only  in  conservative  Eng-  Blunders  like  the  strange  statement  that 
land  that  the  alleged  "Bible  of  the  Ancient  the  so-called  "  Theban  recension"  was 
Egyptians  "  still  holds  in  popular  circles  so  named  because  the  papyri  were  found 
the  old  interest,  we  cannot  help  it  and  at  Thebes  (Lepsius  and  Naville,  of 
need  not  lament  over  it.  It  is  even  possi-  course,  meant  by  this  name  MSS.  writ- 
ble  that  after  a  while  the  excessive  neg-  ten  in  the  time  of  the  kings  residing  at 
lect  of  the  later  codified  form  among  Thebes,  for  of  the  papyri  of  the  Saitic 
scholars  may  be  moderated,  but  it  is  not  recension — i.e.,  written  after  663 — not 
likely  ever  to  win  back  its  old  reputation,  one  has  been  found  in  Sais) — such 
Dr.  Budge,  the  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  blunders  are  human  and  pardonable.  But 
and  Assvrian  monuments  in  the  British  the  sensational  statement  (p.  xxx)  :  "  It 
Museum,  still  stands  in  valiant  opposition  is  certain  that  the  Book  of  the  Dead  was 
to  this  modern  tendency  and  devotes  his  well  known  in  that  country  before  the 
energy  almost  exclusively  to  the  Boofe  of  kings  of  the  ist  dynasty  began  to  rule 
the  Dead.  He  has  published  several  over  the  country,"  is  strange  and  unwar- 
copies  of  it  in  facsimile  (partly  in  col-  ranted.  If  in  the  later  selection  a  few 
ors)  or  in  type,  and  gave  a  very  full  in-  small  parts  have  been  embodied  which 
troduction  and  translation  with  a  glos-  we  can  trace  to  dynasty  5.  and  which  we 
sary  of  great  usefulness  in  1897  (3  might  hypothetically  (N.B.!)  assume  to 
vols.).  All  these  publications  seem  to  go  back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  this  fact 
have  sold  well.  A  popular  edition  of  that  does  not  warrant  us  in  forming  such  a 
translation  has  accordingly  now  ap-  bold  conclusion  for  the  whole,  unless  a 
peared,  provided  with  a  brief  introduc-  book  written  in  1902  may  be  considered 
tion  and  430  specimens  of  the  vignettes  to  date  from  Mosaic  time  because  em- 
or  illustrations  of  the  ancient  manu-  bodying  some  extracts  from  the  Bible.  A 
scripts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  laudable  great  many  statements  of  this  character 
undertaking  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  the  might  be  enumerated.  In  other  points 
ancient  Orient  by  publications  of  this  the  writer  is  an  extremely  conservative 
character,  especially  when  they  are  ad-  scholar — e.g.,  in  maintaining  the  tran- 
mirable  for  handiness,  neatness  and  (last  scription  of  1874  for  Egyptian  words. 
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The  translation  seeks  to  be  literal, 
which  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  at- 
tempts of  pressing"  more  sense  into  the 
old  simple  or  even  silly  formulas  than 
they  contain.  The  gravest  objection 
against  such  a  method  is  that  it  goes  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  best  of  all  ver- 
sions, that  of  Lepage  Renouf  (unfortu- 
nately left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  his 
death,  and  now  published  in  an  unneces- 
sarily costly  form).  This  scholar  based 
his  version  on  a  critical  text,  which  he 
tried  to  establish  from  the  many  existing 
manuscripts,  adding  even  considerably  to 
the  vast  material  collected  in  the  great  work 
of  Naville.  Nobody,  of  course,  can  do  this 
with  certainty  of  success  at  present ;  the 
corrupted  text  ought  always  to  be  traced 
back  to  its  earliest  available  form,  which 
we  possess  only  in  fragments.  Dr.  Budge 
has,  for  his  part,  followed  a  simpler  way, 
selecting  from  among  the  many  manu- 
scripts one  as  his  standard  text  and  trans- 
lating it  literally,  following  strictly  the 
omissions,  additions  and  corruptions  of 
his  MS.  This  is  the  method  followed 
by  many  modern  Oriental  editors ;  but 
European  scholars,  as  a  rule,  disapprove 
of  that  method.  It  has  certainly  special 
dangers  in  the  present  case,  altho  the  old 
imperfect  translations  of  Birch,  Pierret 
(1882),  and  others  were  likewise  based 
on  only  one  manuscript,  and  this  manu- 
script only  the  miserable  Turin  copy 
which  Lepsius  unfortunately  had  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  standard  text.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  that  the  latest  trans- 
lation can  be  used  only  with  some  reserve. 
For  scientific  purposes  it  ought  to  be 
compared  v/ith  that  of  Lepage  Renouf, 
which  might  well  be  popularized  as  rep- 
resenting about  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  the  form  of  the  Theban  period. 
This  form  can,  of  course,  never  be  per- 
fectly understood,  for  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  trace  back  completely  its  190  chap- 
ters to  a  sufficiently  old  form,  as  has  been 
said  above. 

The  whole  collection  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  owes  its  canonical  status  as  a 
guide  book  and  magical  protection  for 
the  deceased  to  a  very  slow  process. 
More  than  this  it  never  was.  so  that  with 
no  propriety  can  it  be  called  an  "  Egyp- 
tian Bible."  Leaving  aside  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  single  chapters,  we 
find  their  first  nucleus    as    a    collection 


forming  no  earlier  than  the  Middle  Em- 
pire. And  this  process  of  clustering  to- 
gether into  a  collection  was  by  no  means 
ended  with  the  year  1600  B.  C.,  at  which 
time  only  a  few  chapters  formed  regular- 
ly a  part  of  the  funerary  text.  As  a  fixed 
canon  of  about  160  chapters  The  Book  of 
the  Dead  appears  only  in  the  Saitic  time, 
after  700  B.  C. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  the  scholar  can 
use  this  canonical  collection  safely,  even 
in  its  earlier  unfinished  form,  dating 
from  1600  to  HOG.  He  will  not  misun- 
derstand the  growing  or  completed  dis- 
figurement of  so  many  traits  which  are 
still  intelligible  about  2CXX)  B.  C.  or  ear- 
lier. Other  students  will  have  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  caution.  Certainly  the 
Egyptian  religion  presents  from  its  be- 
ginnings a  strange  mixture  of  much  bar- 
barous magic  with  a  few  intelligible 
ideas.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  when 
ChampoUion  first  translated  some  sen- 
tences of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  many 
contradictors  of  his  splendid  discoveries 
declared  those  translations  to  be  the  best 
proof  that  he  was  wrong.  How  could 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  they  asked,  have 
written  and  believed  such  nonsense  as 
Champollion's  translations  exhibited  ? 
The  modern  Egyptologist  is  more  modest 
in  his  expectations,  but  what  he  has  kept 
of  respect  for  the  religious  literature  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  stands  in  propor- 
tion to  its  age.  A  collection  formed  in 
the  age  when  the  understanding  of  the 
ancient  ideas  had  vanished  almost  com- 
pletely, and  the  ancient  formulas  (which, 
possibly,  even  at  that  time  had  been 
copied  only  mechanically  for  many  cen- 
turies) had  become  largely  unintelligible, 
can  therefore  claim  only  a  very  moderate 
share  of  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the 
Egyptians  of  a  very  late  period  or  by 
Egyptology  in  its  infancy.  However,  the 
popular  interest  felt  for  it  ought  some 
day  to  force  the  Egyptologists  to  occupy 
themselves  more  with  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  to  furnish  a  translation  and 
commentary  which  would  be  both  popu- 
lar and  representative  of  the  latest  state 
of  our  knowledge.  Such  a  work  would 
certainly  prove  very  useful  by  preventing 
many  misunderstandings  among  the  tm- 
learned. 

A  notice  just   received   from   London 
(Proceedings  Soc.  Biblical  Archaeology, 
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Jan..  1902)  announces  that  the  impor- 
tant work  of  completing  Lepage  Renouf  s 
translation,  which  we  have  for  some  time 
hoped  from  V.  LI.  Griffith,  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  E.  Naville,  Mr.  Grif- 
fith evidently  being  occupied  with  other 
work.  Naville  w^ill  certainly  be  a  worthy 
successor  of  Lepage  Renouf.  We  can 
only  wish  that  he  will  give  fuller  notes 
and  explanations  than  his  predecessor 
for  the  sake  of  the  non-Egyptologists, 
and  that  the  publishers  will,  for  the  bene- 
fit both  of  scholars  and  unlearned,  bring 
out  later  a  popular  edition,  and  not  mere- 
ly one  at  $25,  as  they  announce. 

Wahrheit  und  Dichtung 

So  persistent  has  been  the  success  of 
Miss  Atherton's  Conqueror/^  at  this  time 
when  the  rewards  of  popularity  seem  re- 
served almost  exclusively  for  amateurs, 
that  a  few  general  remarks  in  the  way  of 
critical  addenda  may  not  even  now  be 
w^ithout  interest. 

The  book  is  in  a  sense  a  revival  of  that 
variety  of  historical  romance  attempted 
by  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his  "  Cinq  Mars," 
in  which  the  genuine  personages  of  an 
historical  period,  instead  of  playing  a 
very  indiflferent  second  fiddle  to  a  set  of 
wildly  imaginary  characters  on  the  first 
plane,  should  themselves  take  the  center 
of  the  stage  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  drama  in  their  own  behoof.  The 
genre,  popularly  represented  by  Miss 
Muhlbach,  has  had  small  vogue,  probablv 
because  it  rectuires  for  execution  some- 
thing little  short  of  genius.  For  there  is 
first  the  difficulty  of  getting  one's  imagi- 
nation to  work,  not  merely  reproductive- 
ly,  but  creatively,  in  strict  conformitv 
with  the  set  pattern  of  a  well-known 
character ;  and  second  that  of  kneading 
fact  and  fiction  into  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  uniform  pulp,  which  will  set  evenly 
and  without  sutures.  And  these  difficul- 
ties, formidable  in  themselves,  are  magni- 
fied enormously  wdien  the  action  under- 
takes to  cover  an  entire  life,  the  danger 
here  lying  in  a  liability  to  a  nudity  of 
narrative  historical  rather  than  literary. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  a 
writer  undertaking  an  hi^orical  novel  on 

*  The  CoNQT.ERon.  Jii/  arrtrude  Atherton. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 


these  lines  will  fall  into  one  or  botli  of 
the  following  mistakes.  He  will  either, 
trusting  to  the  facts  of  history  for  justi- 
fication, neglect  to  disentangle  from  the 
clutter  of  circumstance  the  fatal  se- 
quences of  character  and  conduct,  which 
it  is  the  highest  function  of  the  novel  to 
exhibit,  or  else  he  will  swamp  the  histor- 
ical record  with  fanciful  elaboration,  as 
do  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Mr.  Lew  Wal- 
lace in  their  turgid  paraphrases  of  bib- 
lical themes. 

On  all  these  counts,  now  one  and  now 
another,  we  have  some  fault  to  find  with 
Miss  Atherton's  book.  For  instance,  the 
process  of  romantic  fabrication  is  occa- 
sionally all  too  evident — the  thickening 
of  history  to  the  consistency  of  fiction. 
There  are  the  lump  facts,  like  the  big 
stones  in  a  wall,  while  stuffing  the  inter- 
stices are  the  little  pieces  and  bits  of 
chipped  work — fragments  of  "  psychol- 
ogy," description,  dialog  and  what  not. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  of  those  who  re- 
quire that  every  scene  of  a  novel  should 
be  accessible  to  a  stenographer ;  but  in 
the  case  of  an  historical  personage  the 
clash  between  what  is  knowm  to  have 
been  and  not  to  have  been  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
concerting, and  not  every  adscititious 
speech  has  the  intrinsic  value  of  "Thucyd- 
ides."  Again,  beside  the  close  and  con- 
catenated art  of  the  modern  novel  there 
is  something  inconclusive  in  this  sprawl- 
ing action.  To  the  student  of  the  actual 
model  and  his  lineal  history  there  is  ap- 
j^arent  in  Hamilton,  for  all  his  brilliancy 
and  ])ow^cr,  some  slight  defect  of  charac- 
ter, which,  carried  through  the  life,  like  a 
flaw  through  the  weave,  w^ould  have 
made  the  book  one  and  inevitable :  and 
that  the  writer  ])referred  a  simple 
chronological  bead-stringing  is  probably 
due  to  her  dazzlement  by  her  hero,  which 
is  so  great,  indeed,  that  she  sees  blotches 
in  whatever  else  she  turns  to. 

We'have  relieved  these  few  elementary 
faults  less  in  al)atement  of  The  Con- 
queror itself  than  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of 
romance.  For  we  have  failed  of  our 
purpose  if  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  clear  that  contrary  to  the  general 
prejudice  fact  is  one  thing  and  history 
quite  another,  and  the  attempt  to  mingle 
the  two  results  in  a  hybrid,  a  mish-mash 
of  history  and  story — wherein,  however, 
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it  must  be  confessed  a  triumph  is  a  de- 
cided tour  de  main.  And  Miss  Ather- 
ton's  book,  unsatisfactory  as  we  must 
think  it  from  the  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  has  some  splendid  qualities,  vim, 
enthusiasm,  movement,  color.  Such 
things  as  her  Hamilton  speaking  in  con- 
vention, the  small  trim  figure,  massive 
head  and  brilliant  dark  eyes,  or  Betsey 
Schuyler  at  the  ball,  bepowdered,  be- 
wigged,  beribboned,  stilting  killingly 
with  turned-in  toes  on  little  high  heeled 
shoes — these  are  bits  of  vivid  portraiture. 
And  there  are  clever  divinations,  as  well, 
of  national  habit  and  temperament,  as 
the  ascription  to  Hamilton  of  that  rest- 
less nervous  energy  which  constitutes  to- 
day both  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  American  character  as  it  did  its  orig- 
inators', wherein,  without  forcing  the 
analogy  of  the  social  organism  too  far, 
one  who  cares  for  such  conclusions  may 
read  perchance  a  salutary  moral. 

Use  and  Ornament 

That  our  publishing  houses  find  it 
profitable  to  issue  long  series  of  books  on 
art  must  strike  a  thoughtful  mind  as 
deeply  significant,  for  no  one  could  well 
maintain  that  art  has  hitherto  played  an 
important  part  in  forming  our  civiliza- 
tion. Our  unformulated  theory  of  things 
has  divided  them  into  two  classes :  First, 
useful  things,  which  are  indispensable, 
but.  from  the  inherent  properties  of  mat- 
ter and  the  exigencies  of  time,  necessarily 
ugly:  and,  second,  ornamental  things, 
which  are  pretty  and  desirable,  but  use- 
less and  expensive,  clearly  a  luxury  for 
the  rich.  Now  the  series  of  "  Hand- 
books of  the  Great  Craftsmen  "  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  teach  us  that  what  is 
called  "  fine  art  "  really  exists  in  almost 
every  material,  and  in  this  way  may  be 
regarded  as  a  timely  stimulant  bearing  on 
the  new  and  wider-spreading  impulse  to 
make  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  our 
life  dignified,  appropriate  and  beautiful. 
So,^  for  example,  from  the  latest  of  this 
series,  The  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  comes  the  assurance  that  such  pro- 
saic objects  as  book  covers  and  historical 
tablets  may  be  made  beautiful  enoug-h  to 
be  enshrined  in    museums.*     Mr.    Cust 

*  Ivory  Workers  op  the  Middle  Aobs.  By  A 
M.Cust.  (Handbooks  of  the  Hreaf  Craftsraen  )  Now 
Tork  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     ^2.00. 


has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history  and  uses  of  the  ivory  carvings  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  place  of  these  carvings 
in  the  history  of  art  is  more  important 
than  most  people  know.  Indeed,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  overwhelming  of  all  monumental 
art,  the  traditions  of  art  would  have  died 
out  but  for  the  work  of  illuminators  and 
ivory  workers.  The  historical  signifi- 
cances of  the  carved  ivory  tablets  has 
meant  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Cust  than 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  he  has  shown 
how  many  curious  customs  of  the  Rom- 
ans and  of  medieval  rulers  have  been  pre- 
served in  these  yellow  relics. 

Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  in 
helping  to  formulate  our  impulse  toward 
the  beautiful,  are  the  two  volumes  on  de- 
sign and  ornament  by  Walter  Crane* 
The  author  begins  by  laying  down  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  design  and  ornament 
that  they  have  for  their  bases  utility  and 
fitness  of  construction — "  out  of  necessi- 
ty springs  construction,  out  of  construc- 
tion springs  ornament."  In  support  and 
illustration  of  this  theory  he  cites  exam- 
ples of  the  architecture  of  all  times  and 
nations.  In  the  same  spirit  he  shows  the 
influence  of  utility,  of  climate,  race,  ma- 
terial and  other  conditions  on  the  devel- 
opment of  design.  He  writes  with  the 
authority  of  a  great  designer  and  illus- 
trates his  text  with  the  freedom  of  a  mas- 
ter draftsman. 

Although  Mr.  Crane  insists  on  utilitv 
as  the  chief  basis  of  decorative  art,  he 
does  not  fall  into  the  pit  of  utilitarianism, 
for  he  resolutely  maintains  that  beautv 
must  be  the  inspiration  of  any  true  artist. 

"  Beauty  and  character,  in  these  lies  the  gist 
of  all  design.  While  the  technical  conditions, 
if  fully  understood,  fairly  met,  and  frankly 
acknowledged,  are  sure  to  give  character  to 
a  design — beauty  is  not  so  easy  to  command. 
.  .  .  This  search  for  beauty — this  psyche 
of  art — is  the  purely  inspiring  artistic  pur- 
pose, as  distinct  from  the  technical  and  useful 
one,  which  should,  perfectly  reconciled  and 
united  with  it,  determine  the  form  of  our 
work." 

Mr.  Crane's  command  of  English  is 
admirable.  His  style  is  clear  and  graph- 
ic, enriched  with  many  a  striking  com- 

♦  LiNB  AND  PoRif.  By  Walter  Crane.  Cheaper 
edition.     New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     $2.25. 

Kasbs  of  Design.  By  Walter  Crane.  Second 
edition.     New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.    ?2.25. 
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parison ;  and  the  reading  of  a  technical 
treatise  is  rendered  easy  and  delightful 
by  an  unexpected  play  of  quaint  humor. 
His  style  seems,  indeed,  a  gratuitous 
gift,  since  the  illustrations  alone  would 
have  made  the  books  indispensable  to  stu- 
dents and  desirable  to  any  one.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  Mr. 
Crane's  work  will  obtain  for  him  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  those  interested 
chiefly  in  the  technical  value  of  his  sub- 
ject. If  his  teaching  should  be  laid  to 
heart  our  homes  might  be  redeemed  from 
their  well-nigh  universal  ugliness. 

"  Decoration  and  ornament,"  he  writes,  "  we 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  consider 
as  accidental  and  unrelated  additions  to  an  ob- 
ject, not  as  an  essential  expression  and  or- 
ganic part  of  it ;  not  as  a  beauty  which  may 
satisfy  us  in  simple  line,  form  or  proportion, 
combined  with  fitness  to  purpose,  even  without 
any  surface  ornament  at  all." 

When  we,  as  a  people,  can  honestly  un- 
derstand the  burden  of  such  books  we 
may  begin  to  evolve  a  national  art.  Until 
we  learn  the  possibility  of  making  our 
surroundings  fit  and  beautiful,  art  must 
continue  to  be  but  a  fringe  on  the  gar- 
ment of  life. 

An  Onlooker's  Note-Book.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Collections  and  RecoUeclions."  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.,     ^^2.25  net. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  does  well  to  sign 
his  new  volume  simply  *'  By  the  Author 
of  *  Collections  and  Recollections,'  "  for 
no  one  who  has  read  all  or  a  part  of  that 
famous  book  of  anecdotes  will  miss  the 
opportunity  of  another  such  a  treat. 
That  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  amus- 
ing collection  of  the  sort  we  remember 
to  have  read,  crowded  from  beginning  to 
end  with  inimitable  stories  of  all  the 
great  men  of  England  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  comparison  with  that  earlier 
feast  this  present  Note-Book  is,  to  speak 
frankly,  a  disappointment.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  anecdotes  at  all,  but  a  series  of 
little  essays  or  leaders  which  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  during  the  year 
1 901.  They  are  good  and  interesting, 
but  not  greatly  interesting.  The  chief 
topic  discussed  is  the  social  change  that 
has  come  over  England  during  the  last 
decades,  and  here  and  there  a  happy  anec- 
dote is  brought  in  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  earlier  book.    Thus,  as  a  foil  to  the 


modern  "  pleasures  of  publicity,"  Mr. 
Russell  tells  of  a  great  noblemen  of  the 
old  days  "  who  always  drove  about  Lon- 
don in  a  brougham  with  wooden  shut- 
ters ;  and  yet  another,  who,  when  he  had 
to  be  measured  by  a  new  bootmaker, 
thrust  his  illustrious  foot  through  a  hole 
cut  in  his  bedroom  door."  And  again,  as 
a  contrast  to  present-day  extravagance, 
he  speaks  of  the  noble  misers  of  a  pre- 
ceding generation : 

"  Such  a  one  was  Lord  A.,  credibly  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  peerage.  He  was 
putting  one  of  his  sons  into  the  navy,  and  was 
much  exercised  by  the  problem  whether  he 
should  give  the  boy  a  silver  watch.  In  a 
lucky  mom.ent  he  found  that  an  impecunious 
friend,  Lord  B.,  had  a  son  just  going  to  join 
the  same  ship.  *  My  dear  B.,  are  you  going 
to  give  your  boy  a  watch?'  'Well,  I  was 
thinking  of  it.'  '  Oh,  then,  that's  all  right. 
My  boy  can  look  at  your  boy's  watch.'  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  last  Duke  X.,  who,  having  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  always  wore 
woolen  gloves  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  bought 
them  over  the  counter,  lest  the  haberdasher, 
knowing  his  name,  should  put  up  the  price. 
*  It  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  know  who  I  am 
— charge    me    more,    you    know ;    charge    me 


more. 


Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic.  With 
an  Essay  .on  the  Art  of  Henry  Irving. 
By  Henry  Austin  Clapp.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  &  Co.,     $1.75  net. 

Of  books  upon  the  stage  we  have  late- 
ly had  a  considerable  number ;  and  many 
of  them  are  personal  in  their  nature,  like 
the  two  portly  volumes  of  Clement  .Scott, 
the  stage  reminiscences  of  the  charming 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  the  off-hand  opinions 
of  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  good  dramatic  critic  should 
allow  all  his  work  to  be  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  newspaper  files ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Clapp  has  rescued  some  of  his 
more  carefully  written  criticisms  and  put 
them  together  in  a  permanent  form.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
best  play  critic  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  America,  in  training,  equipment 
and  style  ;  and  he  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  how  far  superior  in  all  things  the 
modern  stage  critic  is  to  the  stage  itself. 
The  task  of  writing  weekly  and  daily 
criticisms  of  new  plays  that  are  really  be- 
neath criticism  must  be  an  arduous  one, 
and  must  often  depress  the  critic's  heart ; 
vet,  while  the  book  before  us  laments  the 
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low  condition  of  the  modern  stage,  it  is 
wliolly  free  from  pessimism  and  gall. 
Mr.  Clapp  goes  back  to  the  golden  days 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  William  War- 
ren, Edwin  Booth,  and  the  great  Salvini 
were  in  their  prime ;  and  his  recollections 
of  these  histrionic  stars  have  a  distinct 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  story 
of  the  nineteenth  century  drama.  Mr. 
Clapp's  style  is  admirable  for  its  scholarly 
precision,  for  its  literary  flavor,  and  for 
its  undeniable  charm.  No  one  who  begins 
the  book  can  help  reading  every  page,  for 
the  author  simply  carries  the  reader  along 
with  him,  keeping  up  his  spirits  from  first 
to  last.  The  book  closes  with  a  careful- 
ly considered  study  of  Henry  Irving, 
which  we  regard  as  the  fairest  and  most 
thoughtful  criticism  of  his  powers  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Sisters.  By  T.  Edgar 
Pembeiton.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,     ^3.50  net. 

This  pleasantly  written  book  sounds 
more  like  the  letters  of  a  matinee  girl  than 
the  serious  work  of  a  professional  dra- 
matic critic.  Indeed,  it  makes  no  preten- 
sions of  anj  sort,  being  merely  a  ram- 
bling, sprightly  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  reminiscences.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  gentleman  to  write  a  biogra- 
phy of  an  actress  who  is  fortunately  still 
living  and  ''  not  yet  off  the  stage,  tho 
close  on  the  exit."  Mr.  Pemberton  is  an 
undiscriminating  and  wholesale  admirer 
of  Ellen  Terry,  both  as  an  actress  and  as 
a  woman,  and  while  his  adjectival  out- 
bursts must  be  taken  with  a  strong  saline 
solution,  he  certainly  gives  us  proof — if 
any  proof  is  needed — that  his  heroine  pos- 
sesses a  charming,  unafifected,  generous 
and  unselfish  character,  shown  in  repeated 
instances  of  acts  of  kindness  toward  per- 
sons less  fortunate  than  she.  Reg^arding- 
her  position  in  histrionic  art,  when  every- 
thing is  said,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  word  "  great  "  is  not  the  word  for 
Ellen  Terry.  Clever,  accomplished,  even 
brilliant  at  times,  she  undoubtedly  is; 
but  she  cannot  for  an  instant  stand  com- 
parison with  a  genius  like  Sara  Bern- 
hardt. It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see 
Mr.  Pemberton's  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject, and  while  his  style  is  wholly  with- 
out distinction,  he  writes  freshly  from 
I  he     heart.     The     book     is     beautifully 


printed  in  huge  type,  and  is  embellished 
with  a  very  large  number  of  pictures  and 
reprints  of  old  playbills. 

Philip  Longstreth.    By  Marie  Van  Vorst.    New 
York:   Harper  Bros.    $1.50. 

The  original  title  of  this  novel  was 
"  The  Sacrifice  of  Fools,"  and  Miss  Van 
Vorst  is  said  to  have  had  it  under  way 
when  she  contributed  her  part  to  "  Bag- 
by's  Daughter."  It  is  a  story  of  Ameri- 
can life,  showing  in  the  rejuvenating  at- 
mosphere of  this  new  country  the  same 
old  type  of  the  idealist,  contrasted  with 
the  commercial  villain,  the  thoroughbred 
woman  "  of  a  slim  sweetness  "  with  the 
nature  heroine,  endowed  with  rosy  vital- 
ity and  a  wholesome  spirit,  as  fresh  and 
young  as  a  green  reed  nymph.  But  there 
is  a  sentimental  flow  in  the  hero's  psy- 
chology, a  little  ornamental  dint  in  his 
moral  nature  which  destroys  the  sym- 
metry of  the  tale  as  a  work  of  art,  un- 
less we  admit  that  sensuality  is  the  chief* 
characteristic  of  art,  which  would  be  a 
vulgarly  modern  confession  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
disposition  to  stir  up  old  Bowery  in- 
stincts in  the  bosom  of  her  hero  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  lady 
novelist.  Possibly  these  sinkpits  of  de- 
sire do  exist  in  the  minds  of  decent  men, 
but  when  an  author  puts  a  dress  suit 
upon  one  and  sends  him  stepping  like  a 
royal  highness  of  some  kind  through  the 
tale,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  agitate  him  con- 
tinually with  the  most  sensually  vulgar 
passions.  It  gives  the  whole  game  away, 
and  we  cannot  respect  him  even  when 
we  find  him  doing  his  stunt  of  repenting 
in  the  final  chapter,  as  he  is  invariably 
represented  as  doing  by  the  -lady  novel- 
ist's account — a  concession  he  must 
make,  we  infer,  to  her  own  elemental 
piety. 

Her    Serene     Highness.      By   D.    G.   Phillips. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 
T.  Racksole  and    Daughter.     By   A.  Bennett. 

New  York :    New  Amsterdam   Book   Co., 

^1.50. 

Two  novels  builded  on  the  model  of 
Anthony  Hope's  romances,  and  interest- 
ing in  a  way  as  most  of  these  imitations 
are.  In  Her  Serene  Highness,  an  Amer- 
ican,   with  all  of  Chicago  in  his  brain, 
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goes  to  the  little  Duchy  of  Zweitenbourg, 
somewhere  in  Hope-land,  and  secures  the 
heiress  for  his  Chicago  home.  The  story 
is  not  without  cleverness,  but  essentially 
vulgar.  Its  moral  goes  to  prove  that  all 
European  noblemen  are  coarse  brutes, 
and  all  American  pork  packers  refined 
gentlemen.  The  other  story  relates  how 
Mr.  T.  Racksole,  of  New  York,  in  a  mo- 
ment's huff,  buys  the  most  exclusively 
aristocratic  hotel  in  London  and  manages 
it  a  while  for  his  own  delectation  and 
his  daughter's.  An  awful  mysterious 
plot,  emanating  from  certain  German 
duchies  in  Hope-land,  goes  on  in  the  ho- 
tel, and  the  tale,  while  extravagant,  is  gen- 
uinely entertaining.  Not  the  least  amus- 
ing thing  is  the  ignorance  of  the  author, 
manifestly  British,  who  brings  one  of  his 
characters  from  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, State  of  New  York,  and  speaks  of 
the  elegant  mansions  of  fashion  on 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Literary  Notes 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  July 
Century  is  notably  good. 

....Mr.  William  Garratt  Brown's  Atlantic 
essay  on  "  Golf"  has  been  issued  in  a  neat  re- 
print. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    50  cents  net.) 

...."The  Newcomes "  is  now  issued  in 
Dent's  new  illustrated  edition  of  Thackeray. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.    3  vols.    Price,  $3.00.) 

. . .  .  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a 
timely  volume,  the  "  Destruction  of  St.  Pierre, 
Martinique,"  by  J.  Herbert  Welch  and  H.  E. 
Taylor.     (Price,  50  cents.) 

. . .  .The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.  publishes 
in  an  unabridged  reprint  the  1814  edition  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark."  (Three 
vols.     Price,  $1.00  net  per  volume.) 

. ..  .The  Forum  in  its  new  quarterly  form  is 
made  up  of  nine  "  reviews  "  and  three  "  special 
articles."  Among  the  reviews,  or  departments, 
are  "  The  American  Drama,"  by  John  Corbin ; 
"  Literature,"  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. ; 
"  Architectural  Art,"  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Ham- 
lin. 

....In  a  recent  note  we  gave  the  false  im- 
pression that  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Facts  and 
Comments  "  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  who  announce  a  life  of  the  philosopher  for 
next  autumn.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  volume  which  we  reviewed  last 
week. 


Pebbles 

It  is  Oyster  Bay,  not  Buzzard's  Bay. 

....Now  be  honest,  did  you  ever  have  a 
really  good  time  on  an  excursion  or  picnic? — 
Outing. 

Two  years  ago  she  showed  to  me 
Her  B.  A.  with  an  honest  pride, 

To-day  she  has  a  new  degree, — 
M.  A.,  with  B.  A.  BY  her  side. 

—Life. 

Montague  shinned  the  electric  pole; 
The  current  severed  his  body  and  soul ; 
Sky-high  on  the  wires  he  kicks  and  grovels, — 
It's  most  as  good  as  Gaboriau's  novels. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

....They  stood  on  the  lava  encrusted  shore 
of  the  little  island  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  volcano.  Blazing  torrents  still  ran  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  the  very  air 
seemed  full  of  fire.  A  man  who  all  along  had 
seemed  to  be  making  every  effort  to  control 
himself,  at  last  turned  to  a  companion,  and 
chuckled :  "  Is  it  hot  enough  for  you  ?  "  The 
task  of  hurling  him  into  the  belching  crater 
was,  indeed,  a  glad  surcease  from  the  wo  of 
the   inhabitants. — Baltimore   American. 

. . .  .Knew  the  Ropes. — "  Have  you  ever  had 
any  experience  in  handling  high  grade  pot- 
tery?" asked  the  importer  of  an  applicant  for 
a  job.  "  No,  sir,  replied  the  applicant,  "  but  I 
can  do  the  work  all  right."  "  Suppose,"  said 
the  merchant,  "  you  should  accidentally  break 
a  valuable  vase;  what  would  you  do?"  "I 
would  put  it  together  carefully,"  replied  the 
jobseeker,  "and  set  it  where  a  wealthy  cus- 
tomer would  be  sure  to  knock  it  to  pieces 
again."  **  Consider  yourself  engaged,"  said 
the  merchant.  "  And  now  tell  me  where  you 
got  onto  that  trick  of  the  trade  ?  "  "  A  few 
short  years  ago,"  answered  the  other,  "  I  was 
in  the  '  wealthy  customer  '  class." — Chicago 
News. 

POEMS    AS    THEY    WERE    NOT    WRITTEN. 

Longfellow. 

I  stood  in  the  road  at  midnight — 
No,   the  clock  was  striking  three — 

And  my  thought  was  sad  of  the  wife  so  mad 
Waiting  at  home  for  me. 
Gray. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

I'm  glad  I  don't  know  how  to  milk,   I  say, 
Perceiving  all  those  cows  draw  nigh  to  me. 
Burns. 

Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  malt ; 

And  Rob  and  Allen  cam'  to  pree. 
When  there  they  got  the  brew  was  gone ; 

But  Willie  was  a  sight  to  see. 

— University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 


EDITORIALS 

Our  Gifts  to   Liberty  selfishly,     but     philanthropically      with 

prime  purpose  for  the  weliare  oi  those 

On  the  day  that  celebrates  the  birth-  whose   care  had  come  upon  us.    They 

day  of  the  Republic,  or  shall  we  not  say  now  believe  and  rejoice.  Through  all  the 

the  wedding  of  the  American  People  to  civilized   and   Christianized,  portions   of 

Liberty,  and  on  the  few  days  preceding,  the  islands  peace  is  established ;  the  mili- 

extraordinary  gifts  have  been  made  by  tary    government    is    ended    and    with- 

the  American  People  to  their  bride.  drawn ;   civil   government,   such   as   the 

First  came  the  gift  of  Cuba,  made  an  American  people  enjoy,  takes  its  place, 

independent    nation.      Spain    said,    and  with  towns  and  provinces  taught  to  elect 

other  nations  said,  that  we    had    seized  their  own   rulers  and  make  their  own 

Cuba  for  our  selfish  possession  and  would  regulations  and  impose  their  own  taxes, 

never  give  her  up,  that  our  word  was  assured  of  the  same  rights  that  we  enjoy, 

given  to  be  broken,  and  there  were  those  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  conditions 

in  our  land  who  had  as  little  confidence  allow. 

in  our  faith  and  delighted  to  prophesy  The  world  has  never  seen  the  parallel 

our  falsehood.    But  when  the  time  came  to  this,  a  Malay  people  thus  made  a  re- 

the  promise  was  kept ;  Cuba  was  made  an  public.    But  freedom  is  not  the  privilege 

independent  State,  and  we  had  prepared  or  the  right  of  a  single  favored  race,  but 

the  way  by  cleaning  her  cities  of  fever  must  come  to  all.      Freedom,  no  more 

and  establishing  schools  and  purifying  than  culture  or  religion,  is  a  matter  of 

the  courts.    We  had  done  much  beyond  heredity;  it  belongs  to  environment  and 

the  first  expulsion  of  the  hated  Spanish  education  and  opportunity.     Liberty  is 

rulers,   and   we  might   well   have   done  the  right  of  brown,  yellow,  red  and  black 

somewhat  more,  and  we  shall  do  more ;  alike,  as  well  as  of  white,  and  we  of  the 

but  what  we  have  done  has  been  a  great  v/hite  race  are  beginning  to  provide  the 

gift  to  Liberty.  environment  that  brings  liberty  within 

But  what  we  have  done  for  Porto  Rico  reach  of  other  races.  That  is  our  duty, 
and  the  Philippines  is  a  greater  gift  to  Lib-  and  it  has  cost  us  many  million  dollars 
erty.  Porto  Rico  had  already  settled  into  and  many  lives,  which,  for  duty's  sake 
quiet  prosperity,  with  a  developing  self-  and  honor's  sake,  we  do  not  grudge, 
government,  which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  We  are  not  surprised  that  Tagalogs 
bring  it  as  a  State  into  the  American  did  not  at  first  trust  our  benevolent  pur- 
Union.  But  the  amazing,  the  unparal-  pose.  But  we  are  sorry  that  there 
leled  gift  to  Liberty,  which  will  long  add  were  so  many  in  our  own  land  that  could 
a  new  distinction  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  is  not  discern  the  righteous  purpose  of  our 
the  declaration  by  the  American  Govern-  people.  They  fed  on  our  failures  and 
ment  that  peace  is  restored  to  the  Philip-  errors.  The  wrongs  and  cruelties  inci- 
pine  Islands,  and  civil  rule  established,  dental  to  war  and  its  ministers  were  to 
and  liberty  and  self-government  pro-  them  more  than  the  beneficent  object  of 
claimed.  When  before  has  such  a  bene-  the  war.  They  might  as  well  fume  at  the 
faction  come  to  so  many  million  people,  thunder  storms  that  fringe  a  great  belt 
oppressed  for  four  hundred  years?  of  blessed  rain  after  a  period  of  drought. 

Were    there    those    who    did    not   be-  They    ought    to   be    overwhelmed    with 

lieve   that   our   words    were    true,    who  shame,  now  that  our  promises  are  kept  to 

thought  we  were  another  Spain,  bringing  both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  peace 

a  new  tyranny?    If  Filipinos  thought  so  and  liberty  are  established.     Instead  of 

at   first   we   do   not   blame   them;    how  that  they  will  take  to  themselves  the  credit 

should  they  know  any  better?    But  it  has  that  it  has  been  their  bluster  which  has 

not  taken  them  many  months  to  learn  that  compelled  an  unwilling  Government  to 

our  word  could  be  trusted  and  that  what  hold  to  its  word ;  just  as  when  our  Civil 

we  were  bringing  them  was  not  subjec-  War  brought  emancipation  a  clique  of 

tion  but  freedom  ;  that  we  had  fought,  not  Abolitionists,  who  had  refused    to    vote 
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under  a  Government  whose  Constitution 
was  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
agreement  with  hell,"  claimed  that  it  was 
their  noise  that  had  broken  the  fetters  of 
the  slave. 

If  now  we  boast  a  little  of  what  these 
three  years  have  accomplished,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  the  right  to  congratulate 
our  people  on  the  altruism  of  their  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  Cuba ;  on  the  unself- 
ishness of  their  purpose,  notwithstanding 
its  cost ;  on  the  faith  with  which  our 
promises  have  been  kept,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  gift  of  freedom  to  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
long  suffering  from  foreign  and  cruel 
oppression.  What  the  fathers  declared 
in  1776  for  themselves  and  achieved 
through  seven  years  of  brave  war,  their 
sons  now,  by  aid  of  a  much  shorter  war, 
have  given  to  four  times  as  many  human 
beings  as  then  dwelt  and  fought  in  these 
thirteen  Colonies. 

Entomology 

Unpleasant  as  the  fact  may  be,  our 
control  of  the  world  finds  its  sharpest 
contestants  among  the  most  insignificant 
of  creatures — the  bugs,  the  beetles  and 
the  moths.  In  spite  of  our  wisdom  and 
inventions,  they  succeed  in  destroying 
for  us  every  year  $300,000,000  of  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  alone.  How 
much  worse  was  our  plight  before  ento- 
mology discovered  insecticides  to  battle 
the  army  of  destroyers  we  cannot  esti- 
mate with  precision ;  but  the  loss  was 
certainly  three  or  four  times  as  great  in 
proportion  to  the  products  as  now. 
Charles  V.  Riley  and  his  coadjutors,  who 
studied  the  Cotton  Worm,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  and  the  Hop  Louse, 
and  who  taught  us  the  use  of  arsenites 
and  emulsions  of  kerosene  and  copper 
mixtures,  reduced  the  annual  loss  by  at 
least  one-half.  While  entomologist  of 
Missouri  the  legislators  disdainfully 
spoke  of  him  as  the  "  bugologist ; "  but 
when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locusts  drove 
the  inhabitants  like  sheep  before  them 
and  threatened  to  depopulate  whole 
States  Riley  showed  that  science  did  not 
consist  in  mere  knowledge,  but  in  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  domestic  econ- 
omy. From  that  time  entomology  has 
rapidly     become     the     most     important 


branch  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  agri- 
culture and,  indirectly,  upon  all  other  in- 
dustries. It  is  the  one  science  which  can 
be  most  readily  studied  by  any  one,  and 
every  one,  and  everywhere.  The  object 
lessons  are  all  about  us,  and  they  are  far 
from  being  unpleasant  objects  of  study. 
A  collection  of  the  moths  and  butterflies 
of  any  section  of  the  United  States  will 
include  hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  in  the  world. 

In  the  study  of  nature  there  are  always 
two  objects  in  view,  mastery  of  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  development  of 
ourselves.  Entomology  is  as  practically 
useful  in  the  latter  direction  as  in  the 
former.  One  of  the  very  first  things  that 
it  does  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  the 
things  that  are  about  us.  We  find  that 
to  learn  to  use  our  eyes  is  as  much  an  art 
as  it  is  to  use  a  microscope.  Most  people 
never  do  use  their  eyes  with  anything  like 
efficiency.  They  see  a  few  things,  but 
not  a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  within 
eye  range.  If  you  form  a  habit  of  look- 
ing sharply  and  studiously  you  will  find 
that  a  million  other  eyes  are  as  keenly 
watching  you,  and  possibly  considering 
you  the  most  unobserving  thing  in  the 
world.  This  is  hardly  to  be  the  master 
of  creation.  Not  to  see  is  next  door  to 
not  being  able  to  compete  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  take  possession  of  your 
property.  "  My  opinion  is,"  says  a 
shrewd  writer,  "  that  whoever  comes  out 
ahead  in  this  competition  for  the  apples 
and  the  wheat  and  the  potatoes  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  products  of  the  earth  has 
the  fair  right  to  their  possession."  What 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  have  at- 
tended school  for  fourteen  years,  or  even 
gone  through  college  on  a  liberal  curricu- 
lum, and  yet  be  unable  to  distinguish  in- 
sect foes  from  insect  friends. 

Making  a  collection  of  specimens 
should  be  the  means  of  training  us  to  ob- 
serve. The  articles  necessary  for  collect- 
ing insects  are  very  simple  and  can  be 
made  by  any  boy  or  girl.  They  are  a  net 
and  killing  bottle,  for  collecting,  and  a 
simple  cabinet  of  drawers  for  holding  the 
prepared  specimens.  After  this  there 
should  be  also  feeding  boxes,  where  the 
life  changes  of  insects  may  be  observed. 
These  boxes  must  have  sufficient  glass 
in  their  make-up  to  allow  easy  observa- 
tion.    The  net  is  a  handle  about  three 
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feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  you  have  a 
gauze  bag,  fastened  to  a  wire  ring.  The 
kilHng  bottle  is  charged  with  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

Where  shall  you  begin  to  collect  ?  You 
will  not  ask  this  question  after  a  few 
months  of  work.  If  you  could  come  into 
a  small  family  laboratory,  which  the 
writer  knows  of,  you  would  find  cabinet 
after  cabinet  filled  with  lunas,  cecropias, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  gathered  in- 
side of  a  range  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  have  seen  farmer  after  farmer  and 
other  visitors  expressing  astonishment  at 
these  collections,  and  almost  invariably 
asking  what  country  they  came  from. 
When  told  that  they  were  all  inhabitants 
of  his  own  neighborhood,  he  has  replied 
that  he  has  seen  none  of  them — or  very 
few. 

Bear  in  mind  that  your  purpose  all  the 
while  is,  not  to  become  a  scientist,  nor  is 
it  by  any  means  to  know  everything 
about  you.  Do  not  get  in  a  hurry.  Your 
object  is  to  know  something  thoroughly 
well,  rather  than  a  little  about  every- 
thing. Gradually  your  work  will  grow 
to  a  home  laboratory,  with  collections 
properly  cared  for,  and  where  your  rainy 
days  and  the  winter  months  will  find  de- 
lightful occupation. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  is  that  the 
pupil,  young  or  old,  will  get  a  text-book 
and  undertake  to  master  entomology  as 
a  science.  There  are  two  books  that  will 
constitute  all  that  you  need,  and  these 
two  you  should  surely  have,  Professor 
Comstock's  "  Insect  Life,"  and  Professor 
Hodge's  "  Nature  Study  and  Life." 
There  is  in  these  books  no  lack  of  accu- 
racy and  scientific  precision,  but  they  will 
not  undertake  to  lead  you  into  the  way 
of  scientific  accomplishment  rather  than 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  things 
at  hand.  They  will  teach  you  to  study 
one  thing  and  find  out  all  about  it.  For 
instance,  you  have  currant  bushes  in  your 
garden  and  they  are  eaten  every  year  by 
worms.  Now  go  to  work  and,  if  you 
can,  find  out  the  origin  of  the  worm,  why 
it  eats  the  currant  leaf,  and  what  it  be- 
comes after  it  gets  through  eating  the 
leaf.  Is  its  parent  a  fly,  or  a  moth,  or  a 
butterfly?  In  this  way  study  those  in- 
sects which  have  most  to  do  with  your 
personal  interests.  While  you  are  doing 
this  you  will  certainly  make  acquaintance 


vv^ith  other  creatures  equally  interesting. 
If  you  study  the  common  green  lice  that 
infest  your  plum  trees  you  will  be  led 
into  a  marvelous  field  of  investigation, 
showing  the  relation  of  these  creatures 
to  ants.  At  the  same  time  you  are  sure 
to  find  parasites  living  upon  the  aphides. 
So  the  whole  economic  question  opens 
before  us,  how  to  co-operate  with  our 
friends  while  we  destroy  the  destroyer. 
For  a  family  in  the  country  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  undertake  a 
collection  of  those  moths  and  butterflies 
that  are  co-resident  in  the  homestead. 

Direct  Election  of  Senators 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  alumni  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  spoke  as  follows  of  a  movement 
which  a  considerable  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  States  Senate  regard 
with  disfavor  and  apprehension : 

"  Just  now  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
popular  vote.  If  successful,  it  will  inevitably 
be  followed  by  proportional  representation  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  most  radical  revolution 
conceivable  will  take  place  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. If  the  Senate  is  placed  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  House  and  is  chosen  in  the 
same  way  by  the  same  constituency,  its  char- 
acter and  meaning  will  depart,  the  States  will 
be  hopelessly  weakened,  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  destroyed,  centralization 
will  advance  with  giant  strides,  and  we  shall 
enter  upon  a  period  of  constitutional  revolution 
of  which  the  end  cannot  be  foreseen." 

Thus  the  Senator  set  up  a  man  of  straw ; 
for  his  dreadful  predictions  are  condi- 
tioned upon  "  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate."  Such  representation 
would  not  "  inevitably  follow  "  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  permitting  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  to  elect  their  two  Senators 
by  direct  vote,  instead  of  electing  them 
by  the  agency  of  their  Legislature.  No 
one  asks  for  proportional  representation 
in  the  Senate.  No  one  believes  that  if 
this  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
for  a  cliange  in  the  method  of  electing 
Senators  should  be  granted,  the  Senators 
would  ever  be  apportioned  according  to 
population.  "  The  Senate,"  says  the  Con- 
stitution, "shall  be  composed  of  two  Sena- 
tors from  each  State."  It  also  says  that 
"  no  State  without  its  consent  shall  be 
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deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate." Has  any  one  suggested  that  these 
provhions  should  be  repealed  ?  Does  Mr. 
Lodge  think  it  would  be  possible  at  some 
time  in  the  future  to  repeal  them  simply 
because  of  a  prior  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
method  of  electing  Senators? 

Each  State  will  continue  to  have  two 
Senators.  The  only  question  pending  is 
whether  the  people  of  a  State  shall  still 
be  required  to  elect  them  by  the  agency 
of  their  Legislature,  or  shall  be  permitted 
to  choose  them  directly.  There  would  be 
no  ''  radical  revolution,"  nor  would  ''  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  be  destroyed," 
if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should 
elect  a  Senator  not  chosen  by  Mr.  Quay, 
or  if  the  people  of  Delaware  should 
thrust  Mr.  Addicks  aside  and  with  their 
direct  votes  thwart  his  schemes  by  filling 
their  State's  two  vacant  seats. 

Those  who  oppose,  either  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  out  of  it,  the  expressed  desire  of 
some  thirty  Legislatures  for  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  elections  by 
direct  vote  should  use  arguments  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  not  seek  to  befog 
the  issue  by  drawing  a  dreadful  picture 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  a  proportional 
representation  that  no  one  even  suggests. 
Mr.  Lodge  should  leave  the  use  of  such 
methods  to  those  Senators  who  oppose 
direct  election  because  they  know  that 
men  of  their  kind  could  never  get  into 
the  Senate  by  popular  nomination  and 
vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  movement  which 
fills  his  soul  with  alarm  is  to  secure  the 
actual  representation  of  States  in  the 
Senate  by  preventing  the  election  of  men 
who  represent  political  bosses,  political 
cliques,  or  great  corporate  interests ;  inci- 
dentally, to  prevent  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  Senatorial  seats  by  negotiations, 
more  or  less  corrupt,  with  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  preclude  those 
deadlocks  and  legislative  disagreements 
which  may  for  a  long  time — as  in  the 
case  of  Delaware — keep  one  or  both  of  a 
State's  seats  vacant. 

The  advocates  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment do  not  profess  to  have  in  mind  an 
improA^ement  of  Senatorial  manners. 
Obviously  there  is  room  for  much  amel- 
ioration of  the  savagery  and  coarse  brutal- 
ity which  characterize  the  intercourse  of 


a  Tillman  or  a  Bailey  with  Senators  of  a 
higher  social  type.  Mr.  Lodge  could  not 
foresee  the  brutal  assault  of  Mr.  Bailey  • 
upon  Mr.  Beveridge,  but  Mr.  Tillman's 
fist  fight  with  Mr.  McLaurin  he  surely 
had  not  forgotten,  and  he  must  also  have 
remembered  Mr.  Money's  recent  attempt 
to  stab  a  street-car  conductor  for  insist- 
ing upon  the  payment  of  his  fare.  There- 
fore the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  sincerely  deplores  such  departures 
from  the  customs  of  civilization,  might 
well  have  qualified  his  remarks  at  New 
Haven  about  the  danger  of  taking  away 
the  Senate's  ''  character."  But,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  direct  vote  would 
surely  exclude  men  w^hose  manners  are 
those  of  the  bar-room  bully.  Indeed,  the 
proposed  method  is  already  practically  in 
use  in  certain  States  which  have  sent  to  the 
Senate  men  known  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  Mr.  Tillman  was  virtually  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  But  we  judge  that,  with 
all  his  defects,  he  does  really  represent 
the  State,  or  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
it ;  and  a  popular  election  tends  to  secure 
actual  representation. 

The  movement  which  has  the  support 
of  so  many  States  and  has  repeatedly 
been  approved  by  the  House  at  Washing- 
ton, had  its  origin  in  a  popular  protest 
against  scandalous  Senatorial  elections  or 
deadlocks  which  are  a  matter  of  record, 
and  it  has  been  stimulated  by  more  recent 
events  of  the  same  kind.  Why  should 
we  enumerate  them?  Montana,  Ohio,. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware — the  names  of 
these  States  w^ill  suffice  to  point  the 
moral,  if  not  to  adorn  the  tale.  Delaware 
has  now  not  even  a  voice  in  the  Senate, 
altho  her  people  would  give  her  one  if 
they  were  permitted  to  do  it  by  direct 
vote.  There  are  States  w^hich  have  been 
actually  and  ably  represented  for  a  long" 
series  of  years ;  these  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  change  their  methods.  There 
are  others  in  which  Legislatures  have 
been  induced  to  elect  men  who  repre- 
sented, not  the  States,  but  the  bosses,  the 
railroad  companies  or  other  corporations, 
and  who  gained  their  seats  by  means  of 
their  own  money  or  that  of  other  men 
who  owned  them.  A  Legislature,  or  the 
essential  part  of  it,  can  sometimes  be 
"  manipulated ;  "  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  control  the  entire  electorate 
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of  a  State  in  the  same  way.  This  is  the 
fact  that  mainly  gives  force  to  the  move- 
ment which  sets  awful  pictures  of  cen- 
tralization and  constitutional  upheaval 
before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lodge.  If  this 
movement  had  been  successful  a  few 
years  ago  we  might  now  have  a  Senate 
that  at  the  recent  session  would  not  have 
insisted  upon  a  Bryanite  silver  currency 
for  the  Philippines,  and  would  have  given 
reciprocity  to  Cuba,  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary at  the  same  time  to  cut  down  the 
Sugar  Trust's  protection. 

Human    and    Animal    Tuber- 
culosis 

It  is  about  a  year  since  Professor 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  surprised  the  medical 
world  by  announcing  at  the  British  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  that  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  were  entirely  distinct 
and  independent  diseases  that  could  not 
by  any  chance  be  intercommunicable. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  work  of  re- 
cent years  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis among  human  beings  had  been 
considered  to  be  that  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  sanitary  regulations 
that  decreased  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and 
so  limited  the  possibilities  of  human  be- 
ings becoming  infected  by  the  consump- 
tion of  such  products  as  milk  and  meat. 
At  the  British  Congress  itself,  despite 
the  deservedly  high  reputation  as  an  au- 
thority on  tuberculosis  that  Professor 
Koch  enjoys  (he  was,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  original  discoverer  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus),  many  voices  were  raised 
in  protest  against  his  declaration.  A 
number  of  laboratories  at  once  set  to 
work  to  disprove  Koch's  new  position, 
and  from  at  least  three  sources  very  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  subject  have 
been  made,  all  directly  contradictory  of 
the  opinion  that  human  and  animal  tu- 
berculosis are  not  convertible  diseases. 

The  most  authoritative  contradiction 
has  come  from  Professor  Von  Behring. 
of  Marburg  in  Germany,  who  is  well 
known  all  over  the  world  for  his  success- 
ful work  in  the  introduction  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin.  Behring  has  been  occupied 
mainly  with  the  problems  of  tuberculosis 
ever  since  his  acceptance  of  the  chair  of 
bacteriolog)'  at  Marburg  over  six  years 


ago.  He  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
speak  as  one  knowing.  Behring  has  been 
able  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  cattle  at 
will  by  infection  with  bacilli  obtained 
from  the  sputum  of  patients  suffering 
from  ordinary  phthisis  or  consumption. 
He  has  demonstrated  also  that  the  bacilli 
obtained  from  tuberculous  processes  in 
cattle  are  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease in  such  various  animals  as  the 
guinea  pig,  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  the  dog 
and  the  ape,  so  that  there  seems  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  bacilli  of  cattle 
tuberculosis  would  also  prove  virulent 
for  man  under  favorable  circumstances. 
He  points  out  then  how  dangerous  for 
susceptible  human  beings  may  be  the  use 
of  products  of  any  kind  obtained  from 
tuberculous  animals  and  especially  tu- 
berculous meat  or  milk. 

Professor  Von  Behring's  investigations 
have  carried  him  a  step  further,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  announce  a  method  by 
which  cattle  can  be  inoculated  with  in- 
creasing doses  of  virulent  cultures  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli  until  they  become  immune 
to  the  disease.  This  is  no  merely  aca- 
demic method,  for  it  has  already  been 
tried  with  encouraging  success  in  the 
dairy  district  around  Marburg.  The 
protective  inoculations  are  made  with 
cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  human 
sputa  as  well  as  those  from  animal  tuber- 
culosis. While  furnishing  a  new  and 
striking  proof  of  the  essential  identity  of 
human  and  animal  tuberculosis,  Behring 
has  also  succeeded  in  reaching  a  most 
practical  result.  His  inoculation  method 
is  now  being  given  an  exhaustive  trial 
under  German  Government  inspection, 
and  promises  to  prove  a  powerful  means 
for  lessening  the  present  dangers  of  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  being  communicated  to 
human  beings.  Behring's  discovery  has 
a  suggestive  value  even  beyond  its  prac- 
tical usefulness,  for  it  opens  up  a  vista  of 
therapeutic  possibilities  with  regard  to 
the  most  fatal  of  human  diseases — tuber- 
culosis— that  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  other  investigators  in  the  same 
line,  and  may  prove  the  well  spring  of  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred 
on  the  human  race — a  cure  for  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  America  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  communicability  of  bovine 
tuberculosis     almost    as     important    as 
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Behring's  have  been  made.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis were  reviewed.  Such  distin- 
guished clinical  authorities  as  Professors 
Janeway  and  Jacobi  insisted  that  they 
had  observed  cases  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis  in  children  could  be 
traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  con- 
sumption of  infected  milk.  Professor 
Theobald  Smith,  whose  authority  in  the 
bacteriology  of  tuberculosis  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  Professor  Koch  him- 
self, reviewed  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly,  and  announced  as 
his  conclusion  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly hazardous  to  put  into  practice  Pro- 
fessor Koch's  dictum  of  the  absolute  dis- 
tinction of  the  tubercle  bacilli  affecting 
men  and  animals.  Children  especially 
because  of  their  less  vitality  would  surely 
be  subjected  to  an  unjustifiably  serious 
risk  if  allowed  to  use  the  products  of  tu- 
berculous cattle. 

Very  recently  Professor  Ravenel,  the 
expert  for  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  of  Pennsylvania,  announced  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  under- 
taken to  show  that  cattle  may  readily  be 
infected  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  hu- 
man sputum,  and  that  there  is,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  converse  is 
also  true.  He  closes  his  paper  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  evidence  at  hand  forces  us  to  con- 
clude that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  are 
but  slightly  different  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  disease,  and  that  they  are  intercom- 
municable." 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Professor  Nocard,  of  Alfort, 
perhaps  the  best  known  veterinarian 
alive  to-day.  Nocard  has  seen  suscep- 
tible individuals  acquire  tuberculosis 
while  in  attendance  on  cattle  suflfering 
with  the  disease ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  a  rule  that  tuberculous  persons 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  care  of 
healthy  cattle  unless  they  are  scrupulous- 
ly clean  in  their  habits. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  the  warfare 
against  tuberculosis  is  to  be  successfully 
waged  it  must  be  carried  on  from  a 
standpoint  in  this  matter  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  proclaimed  a  year  ago  by  Pro- 


fessor Koch.  His  proclamation  attracted 
widespread  attention,  and  tempted  many 
of  those  in  charge  of  charitable  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds  to  relax  their  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  the  animal  products 
supplied  for  food.  For  a  time,  too,  there 
was  a  noteworthy  cessation  of  effort  to 
secure  further  legislation  so  as  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  State  inspection  of  cattle. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  put 
forth  renewed  endeavors  in  order  to 
make  up  for  ground  lost  in  the  anti-tu- 
berculous movement  by  the  temporary 
setback.  Not  only  cattle,  moreover,  but 
every  kind  of  animal  must  be  considered 
as  representing  a  possible  danger  in  this 
matter.  Even  pet  animals  and  birds  are 
not  free  from  suspicion,  and  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
close  association,  especially  with  children, 
whenever  they  are  affected  by  chronic 
disease.  The  death-rate  from  tubercu- 
losis grows  lower  every  year,  but  only 
constant  vigilance  at  every  threatened 
point  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Honest  Editing 

The  Catholic  Citizen  is  more  honest 
than  some,  and  frankly  confesses  that  the 
letter  it  printed  from  Manila  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  charging 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  Ameri- 
can educational  system  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  bigoted  Protestant  clergymen, 
was  greatly  in  error.  The  Independ- 
ent,, a  few  weeks  ago,  discovering  the 
great  injury  done  by  that  article,  cor- 
rected its  statements  and  showed  that  not 
one  of  these  men  was  a  clergyman ;  and 
now  The  Catholic  Citizen,  with  admir- 
able intelligence  and  honesty,  which  we 
commend  to  a  certain  Catholic  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  supports  our  statement 
and  discredits  its  own  correspondent, 
whose  letter  had  been  copied  all  over  the 
country  with  bitter  comments  against 
our  Government. 

The  Citizen  took  the  list  of  all  the  men 
specified,  and  others  in  charge  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  Philippines,  and  then  wrote 
to  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  towns  from 
which  they  came,  asking  if  they  were 
clergymen  or  had  been  known  as  bigoted 
Protestants. .  With  scarce  an  exception 
these  answers  deny  the  charge.  The  con- 
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elusion  of  our  contemporary  is  in  its  cap- 
tion, ''  Heads  of  Schools  Not  Ministers 
and  Not  Bigoted." 

Frederick  W.  Atkinson,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Manila,  was  said  to  be 
a  ''  Protestant  clergyman "  of  proved 
''  bigotry."  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
pastor  '  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  writes: 

"  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter. ...  I  never  heard  of  any  anti-Catholic 
tendencies  on  his  part  while  here.  He  ap- 
peared all  right.  He  had  a  Catholic  boy  as  his 
clerk,  a  Mr.  Jennings,  now  a  division  superin- 
tendent in  the  Philippines." 

The  next  school  superintendent  in  Ma- 
nila attacked  as  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  a  bigot  was  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Ver- 
mont. Bishop  Michaud,  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  another  Catholic  priest  who 
knew  Mr.  Stone,  reply : 

"  Mr.  Stone  is  not  a  minister,  but  a  layman." 
"  If  he  be  a  bigot  I  must  say  that  he  is 
changed  from  the  Mr.  Stone  that  I  knew." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bryan  is  superintendent  of 
the  normal  school  in  Manila,  and  was 
called  "a  most  bigoted  Protestant  clergy- 
man." This  is  what  the  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Bloomington,  Ind., 
says : 

"  That  any  Christian  should  find  occasion  to 
use  such  virulent  language  as  in  the  clipping 
sent  me,  and  make  such  vicious  attack  upon 
the  character  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Bryan,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  .  .  .  He  is  not  a  min- 
ister, nor  has  he  ever  been,  tho  he  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  in  the  Baptist  Church.  .  .  . 
I  have  found  him  a  Christian  gentleman,  with 
liberal  and  unprejudiced  views,  such  as  any 
Catholic  might  cherish.  .  .  .  Other  teach- 
ers from  here  are  [five  mentioned]  ;  people 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  time,  and  against 
whom  bigotry  has  never  been  charged." 

And  so  the  letters  go  on,  not  one  minis- 
ter found,  just  one  person  said  to  be 
"  bigoted."  And  the  question  is  left  for 
further  investigation  why  so  few  Catho- 
lic teachers  were  appointed,  and  why  two 
have  been  dismissed  or  resigned. 

When  we  made  authoritative  correc- 
tion of  these  malicious  statements  that 
have  been  sent  through  all  the  Catholic 
press  and  are  doing  immense  mischief 
among  a  sixth  of  our  population,  no  at- 
tention was  given  to  our  denial.  We 
hope  the  Catholic  papers  will  observe 
what   The   Catholic   Citizen  has  to   say. 


and  will  imitate  its  excellent  course  in  this 
matter.  And  particularly  we  notice  that 
The  Catholic  World  Magazine  for  July 
quotes  the  slanderous  letter  as  good  au- 
thority, accepts  its  statements  as  trust- 
worthy, even  while  generally  defending 
the  honest  and  fair  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  excitement  of  relig- 
ious animosity  in  this  country  would  be 
an  unmixed  evil.  Beyond  all  question 
our  Government  has  faithfully  tried  to 
maintain  absolute  impartiality  as  to  re- 
ligion in  the  Philippines  and  in  their 
schools.  If  we  are  allowed  to  give  advice 
it  is,  that  instead  of  attacking  ofiicials 
who  are  trying  hard  to  do  their  duty, 
they  seek  to  persuade  Catholic  teachers 
to  take  the  place  of  the  four  lately  mur- 
dered and  the  others  who  return,  and 
that  they  try  to  persuade  Governor  Taft 
and  his  associates  that  if  a  Protestant 
Bible  and  Protestant  prayers  can  be  al- 
lowed in  some  American  public  schools, 
the  Catholic  catechism  can  be  allowed  in 
the  Philippine  schools.  That  would  be 
an  argument  hard  to  answer. 

The  Administration  can  be  depended 
on  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  Porto  Rico, 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hear  Bishop  Blenk's  testimony.  When 
Archbishop  Chapelle  went  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  Papal  Delegate  he  took 
Father  Blenk  with  him  as  his  chaplain, 
who  after  his  departure  was  made  bishop 
over  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  And  a 
good  bishop  he  makes.  He  lately  visited 
Lares,  a  large  town,  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  not  visited  for  fifteen  years, 
and  there  he  confirmed  some  two  thou- 
sand candidates,  and  the  two  priests  with 
him  married  four  hundred  couples,  with- 
out charge,  most  of  whom  ought  to  have 
been  married  years  before.  On  a  visit  to 
this  country  he  attended  the  other  day  the 
commencement  of  the  Mount  St.  Mary 
Catholic  College  at  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
and  among  other  things  he  said : 

"  It  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  pay  a  tribute 
both  to  the  Government  in  Porto  Rico  and  to 
the  Government  at  Washington,  as  far  as  their 
dealings  refer  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Porto 
Rico.  All  that  I  have  at  any  time  asked  for. 
whether  to  the  officials  in  Porto  Rico  or  to 
the  highest  officials  in  Washington,  has  been 
met  with  honest,  straightforward  American 
purpose  of  doing  the  right  thing.  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  no  Government  in  the  world  would 
receive    and    treat   one   with   greater    courtesy 
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and  more  evident  desire  to  fulfil  the  ends  of 
justice  than  that  which  has  been  extended  to 
me — a  humble  bishop — by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  high  officials  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  call  on  with  regard  to  matters 
relating  to  the  Church  in  Porto  Rico. 

"  It  is  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  give  back  every  bit  of  property  belonging 
to  the  Church,  and,  mind  you,  some  of  that 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  Catholic 
Spain.  I  know  not  what  others  may  think, 
and,  limiting  my  remarks  to  the  diocese  of 
Porto  Rico,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying: 
*  Thank  God,  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.'  " 

So  speaks  one  who  knows;  and  yet 
nine-tenths  of  the  Catholic  papers  are 
filled  with  attacks  on  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  the  colonies,  as  unjust  as 
they  are  malicious,  and  bishops  join  in 
the  attack.  Let  Bishop  Blenk  rebuke 
them.  Let  them  send  for  United  States 
Senate  Document  No.  190,  on  Friars 
and  Ecclesiastical  Lands,  and  they  will 
find  out  how  carefully  and  repeatedly 
Governor  Taft  and  the  Commission  have 
pledged  themselves  to  give  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church  all  the  ecclesiastical 
property  that  properly  belongs  to  it, 
whatever  the  flaw  in  the  titles,  and  how 
earnest  they  are  to  do  Catholics  justice  in 
the  public  schools. 

Co-operative  Country  Life 

It  was  quite  the  fashion  thirty  years 
ago  for  progressive  economists  to  discuss 
villages  built  in  squares,  one  house  on 
each  corner  and  a  community  boarding 
hall  and  kitchen  in  the  center  of  each 
square.  A  good  number  of  experiments 
were  made  along  such  lines,  but  they  fell 
to  pieces  over  the  table  question.  It  is 
not  easy  for  four  families  to  agree  on  a 
niemt  three  times  a  day  and  on  the  quali- 
ties of  the  cooking.  As  a  rule,  every 
woman  should  be  mistress  of  a  single 
kitchen.  There  are,  however,  several 
modified  forms  of  this  co-operation  in 
successful  operation.  It  goes  a  long  way 
to  solving  the  servant  girl  difficulty,  be- 
sides being  a  great  saving  of  work  for 
nearly  every  member  of  the  family.  An- 
other form  of  co-operation  is  gaining  some 
favor  among  those  who  only  spend  the 
summer  months  in  the  country.  A  dozen 
or  more  families  rent  or  buy  a  farm,  lo- 


cated where  hunting  and  fishing  privileges 
over  an  extended  area  can  be  secured  for 
the  year.  This  constitutes  the  Club  House, 
where  one  or  more  families  can  be 
housed  at  a  time.  These  must  take  their 
turn  at  an  outing.  In  other  cases  the 
Club  is  composed  of  men,  who  leave 
their  families  in  the  city  and  have  a  hired 
family  to  care  for  the  Lodge.  We  also 
know  of  several  cases  where  a  half  dozen 
families  are  lodged  for  the  summer  in  a 
group  of  adjacent  farm  houses.  This  is 
well  enough  where  families  are  small, 
but  there  is  nothing  homelike  about  it, 
and  it  cannot  in  all  its  aspects  be  com- 
mended for  the  children.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  is  that 
which  lays  out  a  few  acres  in  garden 
form,  with  a  small  central  park.  In  con- 
nection with  this  park  or  commons 
should  be  a  tidy  barn,  where  a  cow  and 
a  horse  and  hens  can  be  owned  in  com- 
mon. In  charge  of  such  a  place  a  man, 
or  possibly  a  family,  can  be  hired  by  the 
united  families.  In  this  case  each  family 
owns  and  controls  its  own  house  and 
acres,  while  the  drive  and  the  park  must 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  general  contribu- 
tion of  funds.  Each  family  has  its  own 
fruit  trees,  garden  and  kitchen  arrange- 
ments. The  charge  for  hired  help  can 
by  such  a  system  be  greatly  reduced.  The 
plan  is  adjustable  to  permanent  homes 
or  to  vacation  homes. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  many  things 
which  a  single  family  could  not  afford 
can  be  afforded  by  several  families  work- 
ing in  unison.  A  deep  driven  well  could 
thus  be  secured,  not  only  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious for  barn  use  and  house  supply, 
but  for  irrigating  gardens  and  small 
fields.  Such  a  grouping  could  retain  all 
that  is  essential  to  family  individuality 
and  yet,  by  co-operating,  save  much  of 
the  waste  that  goes  on  in  connection  with 
separated  homes.  No  matter  how  small 
a  dissociated  family  may  be,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  cow  and  a  horse,  or  pos- 
sibly more  than  one  of  each,  or  it  must 
purchase  milk  and  pay  horse  hire.  The 
co-operation  which  we  suggest  makes  it 
possible  for  two  or  three  families  to  be 
supplied  from  one  cow,  or  a  half  dozen 
families  from  two  or  three  cows,  kept  in 
a  single  barn ;  while  the  horses,  kept  in 
the  same  barn,  will  serve  for  common 
use.     In  fine,  the  commons  may  include 
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barns  and  stables  of  any  capacity  de- 
sired, and  grade  the  number  of  animals 
kept  to  the  number  and  need  of  the  fam- 
ilies. Four  or  more  stables  or  barns  are 
thus  reduced  to  one,  and  hired  help  is 
reduced  in  proportion.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  whole  problem  of  help 
could  be,  if  not  settled,  at  least  advan- 
tageously modified  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  families.  In  cases  of  serious 
need  a  co-operation  could  be  carried  on 
of  a  domestic  sort  between  the  families 
themselves. 

For  the  more  open  country  and  for 
farm  life  there  still  remain  ways  for  a 
more  close  co-operation  of  households. 
A  farmer  writes: 

I  see  no  reason  why  two  adjacent  farms 
should  not  build  their  houses  very  much  like 
the  double  houses  of  town  life;  at  least  they 
may  be  just  over  the  line  from  each  other. 
This  is  all  the  more  easy,  since  intensive  farm- 
ing has  come  in;  and  ten  or  twenty  acres  are 
held  to  be  enough  for  any  one  family  to  culti- 
vate. 

This  writer  limns  a  picture  of  even 
four  such  ten-acre  farms,  and  all  of  the 
four  houses  forming  a  group  about  ad- 
jacent corners,  so  that  they  constitute  a 
small  community.  This  intimacy,  of 
course,  would  require  good  neighbors, 
but  it  would  tend  to  develop  neighborli- 
ness.  It  would  not  permit  quite  as  much 
freedom  with  animals  and  "^owls.  It 
would  cultivate  a  rivalry  of  a  very  useful 
sort  in  the  way  of  well  kept  lawns  and 
flowers.  It  would  stimulate  care  of 
orchards  and  the  development  of  new 
fruits.  It  would  probably  lead  to  a  com- 
parison of  methods  and  results,  and  in 
this  way  lead  to  progressive  farming. 
Shiftless  people  prefer  wilds,  out  of  sight 
of  criticism.     This  same  farmer  adds: 

There  is  a  wonderful  helpfulness  in  council. 
Our  houses  are  not  much  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  apart,  and  we  find  ourselves  talking  over 
nearly  every  step  of  the  year's  work.  Each 
one  is  anxious  to  contribute  something  that  is 
interesting  and  novel.  Seeds  are  divided,  and 
scions  of  new  fruits  distributed.  There  are 
suggestions  that  one  alone  would  not  originate. 
Then  we  compare  results  at. the  close  of  the 
season.  When  sudden  illness  occurs  some- 
body is  at  hand  to  help.  If  a  hired  hand  sud- 
denly quits  his  employer  there  is  a  neighborly 
lift.  Of  course  we  can  quarrel  more  easily, 
but  the  quarrel  would  not  be  as  liable  to  be 
lasting  as  if  we  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 


This  whole  business  of  household  or 
farmhold  co-operation  is  still  an  open 
question,  an  unfinished  problem.  It  is 
worth  the  while  to  work  at  it.  Even  the 
experiment  of  Brook  Farm  may  be  re- 
viewed, and  we  may  be  taught  to  see  that 
Alcott  and  Hawthorne  and  Emerson 
were  not  just  the  people  to  settle  forever 
the  practicability  of  a  social  idea.  Pos- 
sibly they  skirted  very  near  some  forms 
of  social  betterment  that  will  relieve  us 
of  our  hardest  toil  and  most  degenerative 
social  drift.  Nothing  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing solved  as  social  co-operation.  We 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  change  since 
1800;  more  is  doubtless  to  come.  The 
present  cannot  be  the  end  of  social  evolu- 
tion— it  is  too  seriously  loaded  down 
with  toil  and  handicapped  with  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Selfishness  is  as- 
sured by  the  system.  We  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  in  any  way  an  offensive  socialism 
when  we  anticipate  such  a  higher  organic 
condition  of  society  as  will  greatly  equal- 
ize toil  and  distribute  the  comforts  of 
living  more  equably.  Individualism  pre- 
cedes possible  social  order.  It  has  done 
a  noble  preparatory  work,  but  prepara- 
tory only.  Emerson  says  only  those  can 
work  together  who  have  been  made  high- 
ly individual.  "  All  this  means  prepara- 
tion for  a  better  future.  Your  millenium 
is  in  your  furrows,  and  you  are  sowing 
seed  which  to-morrow  will  give  a  social 
harvest." 

Jit 

Major  Gardiner's     ^'^  ?,^^^^^^  ^^  ^he  last 
Case  Manila  papers  received 

that  Captain  Bellairs 
was  still  the  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent. The  recent  dispatches  on  the 
Gardiner  inquiry  sound  as  if  from  him. 
Their  bias  is  baldly  evident  when  com- 
pared with  the  dispatches  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Gardiner,  of  course,  has  not 
made  out  much  of  a  case  to  back  his  most 
sweeping  charges.  The  Associated 
Press  dispatches  are  devoted  to  "  roasts  " 
on  Gardiner  by  the  Recorder  of  the  in- 
quiry and  by  the  correspondent.  The  re- 
port of  the  testimony  of  the  insurgents 
Malvar  and  Cailles  would  appear  to  be 
colored,  or,  in  Malvar's  case  at  least, 
there  is  something  behind  the  testimony. 
Cailles's  testimony  refers  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  Payabas,  and  hence  is  not  perti- 
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Governor  Taft 
at  Rome 


nent.  According  to  the  Associated  Press 
report  Malvar  testified  that  when  the 
Federal  party  emissaries  came  through 
to  see  him  they  did  not  advise  him  to  sur- 
render. This  is  utterly  incredible  and 
sounds  malicious. 

We  advise  our  readers 
not  to  believe  everything 
that  comes  from  Rome 
about  the  negotiations  between  Governor 
Taft  and  his  three  associates  and  the 
Vatican.  There  is  no  "  bulldozing," 
there  are  no  "  ultimatums,"  and  we  be- 
lieve that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will 
be  reached.  Our  Commissioners,  two 
of  whom  are  Catholics,  Bishop  O'Gor- 
man  and  Judge  Smith,  are  seeking  not 
only  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the 
estates  held  by  the  friars,  but  also  to  have 
these  Spanish  friars  recalled.  It  is  not 
that  we  object  to  friars,  but  only  to  these 
particular  friars,  and  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  which  is  the  interest  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  we  ask  that  these  friars  be  re- 
called. Others,  of  other  nationalities 
and  orders  may  take  their  place.  It  is 
these  Spanish  Dominicans,  Franciscans 
and  Recolletos  that  the  people  hate.  We 
are  glad  to  have  friars  of  other  nationali- 
ties and  orders,  American  or  French  or 
English  or  Irish  take  their  place.  The 
Vatican  has  withdrawn  and  replaced 
friars  before  when  Governments  have  re- 
quested it.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  even  all  the  Spanish  friars  whose 
withdrawal  is  desired.  The  Filipinos 
make  no  objection  to  the  Jesuits,  for  ex- 
ample, only  to  those  orders  which  have 
held  landed  estates  and  were  the  agents 
of  the  Spanish  Government.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  Vatican  would  like  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  so  as  to  secure  control  of 
the  public  schools,  but  that  is  utterly  im- 
possible. 


Mr.  Burke's     ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  }l^^^^   0^  J?^" 
Charity  Burke.     He  had  retired 

from  business  many  years 
ago,  and  was  quite  forgotten  of  the 
world,  if  he  had  ever  been  known.  But 
in  his  modest  New  York  home  the  for- 
mer shipping  merchant  was  studying 
v/hat  he  should  do  with  his  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  and  when  his  de- 
cision was  made,  the  trustees  of  his  gift, 


against  his  will,  published  the  facts.  He 
gave  four  million  dollars  to  establish  a 
system  of  relief  for  poor  people  who 
through  sickness  and  misfortune  are  un- 
able to  provide  for  themselves,  especially 
when  discharged  from  hospitals  as  cured, 
but  not  yet  strong  or  finding  employ- 
ment. This  is  a  worthy  foundation,  gen- 
erous for  a  good  and  needed  charity,  and 
we  thank  Mr.  Burke,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  country  that  its  Christian  civiliza- 
tion produces  men  who  want  to  do  good 
with  their  money.  Few  people  are  in  a 
sadder  position  than  just  these  whose 
misfortune  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Burke's 
heart,  men  and  women  glad  to  support 
themselves,  but  whom  misfortune  has 
temporarily  disabled. 

The    best    explanation    yet 
Mont  Pelee     given  of  the  extraordinary 

destructiveness  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  Pelee.  is   given  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  University.     The 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  out 
of  which  the  destructive  blast  came  di- 
rectly faced  St.  Pierre.     It  was  as  if  a 
fiery  yEolus  had  blown  directly  and  pur- 
posely upon  it.  Professor  Verrill  holds 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  water  had 
reached  an  interior  molten  mass,  where 
the  heat  was  sufficient,  not  simply  to  con- 
vert the  water  into  steam,  but  to  disso- 
ciate its  elements  into  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen.    When   the   explosion   came   these 
gases  were  forced  out  directly  upon  the 
town,  exploding  as  they  came,  thus  pene- 
trating every  cranny  with  a  superheated 
and  utterly  destructive  blast,  which  over- 
turned and  destroyed  everything.      The 
story    that    has    been    told    of   a    single 
prisoner  having  survived  is  a  myth.     If 
the  water  which  reached  the  central  fire 
was  from  the  ocean  the  salt  in  it  would 
also  be  dissociated  and  the  chlorine  gas 
would  also  form  an  explosive  compound 
with  oxygen,  besides  being  itself  utterly 
deadly.    This  explosion  is  of  a  kind  quite 
new  to  science.     If  such  have  occurred 
before  they  have  been  directed  upward 
and  would  not  be  recognized. 


Betting 


Considering  that  by  general 
consent  betting  is  regarded  as 
immoral,  and  is  only  endured  where  it 
is  not  forbidden  by  law ;  considering  that 
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it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  form  of  gam- 
bling, in  which  money  is  hazarded  on  the 
uncertain ;  considering  that  a  man  is  by 
law  forbidden  to  vote  who  has  a  wager 
on  the  result ;  and  considering  that  places 
where  betting  is  made  a  business  are  il- 
legal and  are  closed  by  the  police,  it  is 
strange  that  reputable  papers  should  re- 
port the  bets  in  reporting  the  result  of 
horse  races  and  other  amusements.  Yet 
every  daily  paper  feels  it  must  report 
bets  as  well  as  races,  and  many  give 
"  pointers  "  to  aid  those  that  bet.  The 
London  Daily  News  refuses  to  print  any 
racing  or  betting  news.  That  may  be 
going  too  far,  but  the  racing  news  is  of 
less  value  to  the  public,  with  or  without 
betting,  than  almost  any  other  that  can 
be  mentioned,  altho  the  telegraph  com- 
panies give  it  a  special  "  rush  "  order. 

S 

We  expect  soon  to  publish  from  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  an  account  of  his  decipher- 
ment of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics,  ex- 
plaining how  he  has  at  last  managed  to 
overcome  what  only  eight  months  ago 
he  believed  to  be  an  impossibility.  His 
success  was  due  partly  to  being  able  to 
get  at  last  accurate  facsimiles  of  the 
texts.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  beginning 
and  there  are  still  many  characters  the 
phonetic  values  of  which  remain  un- 
known or  uncertain,  and  still  more  of 
which  the  ideographic  meaning  has  still 
to  be  discovered ;  but  enough  has  been 
made  out  to  enable  one  to  read  the  suf- 
fixes and  many  of  the  geographical  prop- 
er names.  That  the  reading  is  right  is 
shown  by  the  suffixes  turning  out  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  Arzawa  and 
Boghaz-keui  cuneiform  tablets,  and  also 
by  our  getting  the  right  geographical 
names  in  the  inscriptions  as  we  might 
expect  them.  We  put  very  much  more 
confidence  in  Professor  Sayce's  decipher- 
ment than  we  have  in  the  attempts  not 
only  by  Campbell  and  Conder,  but  even 
by  Professor  Jensen,  whose  notion  that 
these  inscriptions  were  in  an  Aryan  lan- 
guage seemed  opposed  to  all  evidence 
known. 

In  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  No- 
zaleda  of  Manila,  before  the  Philippine 
Commission,  lately  printed  as  a  Senate 


document,  there  is  a  curious  passage 
bearing  on  female  suffrage.    We  quote: 

"Ans.  The  woman  is  better  than  the  man  in 
every  way;  in  intelligence,  in  virtue  and  in 
labor;  and  a  great  deal  more  economical.  She 
is  very  much  given  to  trade  and  trafficking.  If 
any  rights  or  privileges  are  to  be  granted  to 
the  natives  do  not  give  them  to  the  men  but 
to  the  woman." 

"  Qii.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  give  the  women  the  right  to  vote  than 
the  men? 

"Ans.  Oh,  much  more.  Why,  even  in  the 
fields  it  is  the  women  who  do  the  work.  The 
men  go  to  the  cockfights  and  gamble.  The 
woman  is  the  one  who  supports  the  man  here; 
so  every  law  of  justice  demands  that  even  in 
political  life  they  should  have  the  privilege 
over  the  men."  (Senate  Document  190,  p.  109.) 

One  or  two  Catholic  bishops  in  this  coun- 
try have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
female  suffrage. 


There  may  have  been  niggardliness 
and  there  may  have  been  jealousy  be- 
tween two  capitals  that  made  the  Aus- 
tralian States  refuse  to  increase  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hope- 
toun,  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  which 
has  compelled  his  resignation,  with  all  the 
mortification  involved.  But  Australia  is 
a  very  democratic  country,  and  we  won- 
der if  Lord  Hopetoun  v/ould  have  lost 
caste  with  the  people  if  he  had  concluded 
to  live  within  his  salary  and  forego  some 
of  the  shows  of  office.  Regal  state  is  not 
as  essential  there  as  in  a  European  capi- 
tal. 

It  is  an  ill  story  that  of  twenty-two  out 
of  thirty-one  Andover  students  who  tried 
for  entrance  to  Princeton  proved  to  have 
cheated  in  the  examinations.  But  this 
is  a  sort  of  boomerang  that  wounds  both 
ways,  and  the  college  suffers  as  well  as 
the  academy  in  the  exposure.  We  fear 
that  back  of  it  all  is  another  corruption 
which  puts  athletics  before  education  in 
our  big  colleges  and  our  big  academies. 

Very  nearly  the  acme  of  silliness  was 
reached  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
which  enacted  a  bill  forbidding  the  use 
in  public  schools  of  any  history  which 
failed  to  give  credit  to  Admiral  Schley 
for  the  naval  victory  at  Santiago. 


INSURANCE 


Questionable 

An  advertisement  among  "  financial," 
not  quite  recent,  yet  not  too  old  for  com- 
ment, begins  by  declaring  that  the  ad- 
vertisers can  effect  a  20  per  cent,  saving 
in  premium  over  the  cost  of  most  life  pol- 
icies issued  in  recent  years  by  the  three 
largest  companies.     The  next  averment 
is  that  most  of  the  alleged  surplus  of 
these   companies   "  is   composed   of   de- 
ferred dividends,  due  and  payable  in  a 
few  years,  and  hence  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  permanent  security."     This  is  partly 
true.     The  funds  referred  to  are  not  sur- 
plus in  the  ordinary  financial  sense  of  the 
vi^ord,  but  are  only  technically  such ;  there 
is,  how^ever,  no  deception  employed  about 
them  by  the  companies.     The  remainder 
of  the  statement  quoted,  including  the  in- 
ference naturally  drawn  from  it,  is  quite 
untrue.     Deferred-dividend  surplus  is  to 
be  apportioned  and  divided  "  in  a  few 
years ;  "  but  meanwhile  it  is  a  part  of  the 
total  security,  because  it  is,  and  must  be, 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  the  busi- 
ness.    As  for  its  not  being  ''  permanent  " 
security,  that  is  a  mere  quibble.     Money 
which  will  be  disposed  of  in  five  years 
hence  is  not  security  beyond  five  years, 
any    more    than    to-day's    food    can    be 
counted  on  for  next  month ;  but  what  of 
that?     This  particular  money,  disposed 
of  in  due  course  and  thus  perishing  as 
"  security,"  will  be  replaced  by  like  funds 
as  the  business  continues. 

The  advertisers  proceed  to  offer,  until 
January  ist,  15-payment  policies  at  a 
lower  premium  than  the  three  companies 
charge  for  20-payment,  giving  greater 
security  and  saving  five  annual  pre- 
miums. Thev  call  to  the  reader  ''  don't 
be  deceived  by  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany," and  their  final  word  is,  ''  consult 
us ;  we  are  not  the  agents  of  any  com- 
pany." 

They  call  themselves  "  brokers  for  the 
assured  " — that  is,  they  are  free  lances, 
placing  business  in  almost  any  company, 
and  are  working  for  the  policyholder. 
We  omit  to  give  their  names  and  address  ; 
but  as  this  is  a  competitive  and  sometimes 
unscrupulous  world  we  will  quote,  with 
approval,  their  counsel  "  don't  be  de- 
ceived." 

I.,iTTLE   need   be   said   concerninsf   the 


recent  attempt  to  put  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve Fund  Life  into  a  receivership. 
Charges  of  deceit,  fraud  and  extrava- 
gance are  made  in  the  complaint;  such 
charges  are  naturally  found  in  papers  of 
this  character  and  do  not  call  for  discus- 
sion. The  main  allegation,  however, 
that  the  company  is  insolvent  when  its 
two  millions  and  more  of  policy  liens  are 
charged  off,  has  no  foundation  ;  any  cor- 
poration may  be  shown  insolvent  by 
charging  off  its  assets  as  bad,  and  in  this 
case  the  item  is  good.  That  is  to  say, 
if  anybody  chooses  to  contest  the  legality 
of  these  particular  liens  he  will  find  law- 
yers enough  who  are  ready  to  accept 
retainers,  and  the  result  will  be  as  it  may 
be ;  but  a  policy  lien  is  intrinsically  a  good 
asset  in  life  insurance.  It  has  no  value 
in  the  market,  but  that  is  immaterial ;  it 
is  an  offset  available  in  settlement  with 
creditors,  and  hence  the  effective  equiva- 
lent of  cash. 

....  Possibly  it  may  be  of  service  to 
some   reader  of   The   Independent   to 
point  out  once  more  the  figmentary  and 
worthless  character  of  the  insurance  in- 
stitutions   in    this    country     known    as 
"  Lloyds."  Our  former  neighbor.  Insur- 
ance, wittily  remarks  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  institutions,  and  that  "  desti- 
tutions "  would  be  a  more  suitable  term. 
We  accept  and  indorse  the  suggestion. 
For  these  things  are  destitute  of  assets, 
of  responsibility,  of  substance,  and  even 
of    organization.     Certain    persons — for 
convenience  say  they  number  fifty — join 
in  such  a  preferred  association.     The  as- 
sociation  and  joining  are  only  professed, 
for  their  title  sets  forth  that  they  are  in- 
dividual underwriters  "  at  "  Lloyds  and 
severance  and  individuality  are  kept  up 
throughout.     The  policy  issued  is  entire- 
ly satisfactory  until  you  attempt  to  col- 
lect insurance  upon  it.     Then  you  will 
discover  that  instead  of  having  a  claim 
upon  definite  assets  and  enforceable  in 
the   courts   you   have   a   right  of   action 
against    fifty    persons    individually    and 
separately,  none  of  them  liable  for  any 
other.     If  each  one  is  a  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  is  good,  you  have  still 
to  take  each  one  separately.    If  this  is  the 
sort  of  insurance  you  wish,  buy  it  with 
knowledge  and  after  fair  warning. 
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The  National  Treasury 

The  Government's  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  ult.  was  $92,196,000. 
Last  year's  reduction  of  internal  taxes 
caused  a  net  loss  of  only  $34,500,000,  al- 
tho  the  estimate  had  been  $40,000,000. 
The  revenue  from  customs  duties  shows 
an  addition  of  nearly  $16,000,000,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  imports.  It  is  expected 
that  the  recent  repeal  of  internal  taxes — 
taking  effect  on  July  ist — will  cut  off 
from  $70,000,000  to  $73,000,000  of  rev- 
enue. Upon  the  basis  of  last  year's  fig- 
ures, therefore,  the  present  fiscal  year's 
surplus  might  be  estimated  at  about  $20,- 
000,000.  But  no  trustworthy  prediction 
as  to  the  size  of  it  can  now  be  made.  The 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  found  the  Treas- 
ury in  possession  of  the  largest  available 
cash  balance  it  has  ever  had — $208,630,- 
022,  not  including  the  $150,000,000  re- 
demption or  reserve  fund  of  gold. 

Steel  Corporation's  Earnings 

The  very  favorable  statement  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  calendar 
year  attracts  attention  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  because  this  is  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, and  also  for  the  reason  that  its 
large  profits  are  evidence  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  The  net 
earnings  by  months  were  as  follows : 

January $8,901,016 

February   7,678,58-3 

March    10,135,858 

April     12,320,766 

May    13,120,930 

June    (partly  estimated) 12,250,000 

Total $64,407,153 

Here  is  a  monthly  average  of  nearly  $io,- 
750,000  since  January  ist,  and  one  of 
only  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000  for  the 
last  four  months.  The  Corporation  was 
in  existence  during  nine  months  of  1901, 
and  its  net  earnings  for  those  months 
were  $84,779,298,  or  an  average  per 
month  of  only  $9,420,000.  The  earnings 
of  the  quarter  just  ended  ($37,691,696) 
exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  last  year  by  nearly  43  per' cent. 
These  large  profits  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested the  recent  general  and  unsolicited 
increase  of  wages.  Some  consumers  mav 
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say  that  it  should  also  have  suggested  a 
reduction  of  prices.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  Corporation's 
existence  its  undivided  profits,  after  about 
$12,000,000  had  been  set  aside  for  sink- 
ing and  reserve  funds,  were  $19,414,000. 
For  the  six  months  just  ended  the  inter- 
est and  dividends  paid  amounted  to  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $35,500,000;  and,  after 
about  $8,300,000  had  been  deducted  for 
sinking  funds  and  depreciation  and  re- 
serve funds,  the  undivided  profits  of  the 
half  year,  available  as  surplus  or  for  new 
construction,  or  for  the  increase  of  the 
depreciation  and  reserve  funds,  were 
$20,463,623.  Those  shareholders  who 
oppose  the  new  conversion  and  bonding 
project  will  probably  see  in  this  accumu- 
lation of  surplus  profits  at  the  rate  of 
$40,000,000  a  year  an  argument  against 
the  borrowing  of  $50,000,000  for  addi- 
tional working  capital. 


A  London  commercial  journal  pub- 
lishes a  statement  of  the  world's  iron 
output  in  1 90 1,  showing  that  the  total 
was  40,408,000  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  contributed  15,878,354,  Great 
Britain  7,750,000,  Germany  7,736,663, 
and  Russia  3,100,000. 

....  The  shipbuilders'  combination 
projected  some  time  ago  has  now  been 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000  (half  common  and 
half  preferred)  and  an  authorized  issue 
of  $16,000,000  in  bonds.  The  com- 
panies included  are  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  of  San  Francisco ;  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Com- 
pany, of  Bath,  Maine;  the  Crescent 
Shipyard  and  the  Samuel  L.  Moore  & 
Sons  Company,  of  Elizabethport,  N.  J. ; 
the  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Company,  of 
New  London ;  the  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth  Company,  of  Wilmington,  and  the 
Cauda  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Carteret,  N.  J.  The  new  combination 
has  bought  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.R.,  i^  percent.,  pay- 
able July  15th. 

N.  Y.  Building-Loan  Bkg.  Co.,  Class  W,  3^ 
per  cent.,  payable  August  ist. 

N.  Y.  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  quarterly,  8  per 
cent,,  payable  August  ist. 
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_,  ,.  .  ,       At  the  recent  session  of 

Politics  and         ^  1  -n       1    ^- 

National  Topics  Congress  no  bill  relating 
to  the  restraint  or  super- 
vision of  the  great  corporations  com- 
monly called  trusts,  was  passed  or  taken 
up  for  discussion.  The  President  de- 
sires, it  is  understood,  that  at  the  coming 
session  a  bill  shall  be  passed  amending 
the  present  Anti-Trust  law  by  providing 
a  sure  way  for  such  publicity  as  to  finan- 
cial condition  and  methods  of  operation, 
and  such  supervision,  as  he  has  recom- 
mended in  his  first  message  and  in  public 
addresses.  It  was  thought  that  the  pend- 
ing suits  against  the  Northern  Securities 
merger  and  the  beef  companies  would 
test  the  strength  of  the  existing  law  and 
suggest  amendments  that  are  needed.  As 
a  basis  for  the  projected  bill  the  At- 
torney-General is  said  to  have  taken  a 
bill  introduced  at  the  recent  session  by 
Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine  (the  successor 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dingley),  who  has  been 
consulted  with  reference  to  the  subject, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  similar  bill  passed  in 
the  House  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  but  laid 
aside  in  the  Senate.  It  is  reported 
that  the  subject  will  be  discussed  by  Mr. 
Knox  in  one  or  two  public  addresses  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  coming  Congres- 
sional campaign. — Mr.  Fowler,  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  whose  currency  bill  was  re- 
ported at  the  recent  session,  and  who 
distributed  at  his  own  expense  a  million 
copies  of  the  report  accompanying  it,  is 
preparing  for  publication  as  a  public 
document  and  in  book  form  a  collection 
of  arguments  and  facts  relating  to  the 
same  subject.  He  will  distribute  half  a 
million  copies  of  this  volume. — Governor 


Heard,  of  Louisiana,  has  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  which  forbade  the  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  any  history  of 
the  United  States  in  which  credit  for  the 
naval  victory  at  Santiago  is  not  given  to 
Admiral  Schley. — Secretary  Moody  has 
ordered  that  the  battleship  of  16,000  tons 
which  must  be  constructed  in  a  Govern- 
ment yard  shall  be  built  at  the  Navy  Yard 
in  Brooklyn. — The  Navy  Department  is 
at  work  upon  its  plans  for  the  maneuvers 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  The  first  movement  will  be 
an  attempt  by  three  incoming  battle  ships 
to  approach  and  make  a  landing  upon 
some  part  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Cod 
and  New  York.  This  will  test  the  ability 
of  the  scout  ships.  The  second  will  be 
an  attack  by  hostile  ships  upon  the  de- 
fenses at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  also  upon  those  which  are 
near  New  York.  The  enemy  will  be  re- 
pelled by  both  the  navy  and  the  army. 
— Prominent  lawyers  have  been  retained 
by  the  Republicans  of  Virginia  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  new  Constitution  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  The 
movement  is  said  to  have  the  support  of 
a  large  fund  raised  by  the  disfranchised 
negroes. — In  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Simmons  recently  asserted  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  conspiring  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  State  by  procuring  from  cer- 
tain judges  of  the  Federal  courts  a  deci- 
sion against  the  validity  of  the  law  which 
prevents  a  great  number  of  negroes  from 
voting.  The  judges  sharply  resented 
this,  and  Senator  Pritchard  declares  that 
the  charge  is  made  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  divided 
by  a  revolt  against  ring  domination. — 
Private  Dalzell  and  some  others  are  plan- 
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ning  the  organization  of  a  political  asso- 
ciation which  shall  include  all  who  were 
soldiers  in  any  of  our  wars,  and  which 
shall  strive  to  control  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  nomination  and  election  of 
legislators,  using  its  power  in  all  cases  to 
secure  the  election  of  men  who  will  pro- 
mote legislation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  army.  This  organ- 
ization is  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
Grand  Army. 

Our  Relations  The  Washington  corre- 
with  Cuba  spondents  of  s  e  v  e  r  a  1 
promment  Republican 
and  Independent  journals  assert  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  Cuban  Rec- 
iprocity bill  Was  due  to  the  secret  opposi- 
tion— treachery,  some  call  it — of  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  professed  to  be  sup- 
porting the  President's  policy.  One  Re- 
publican journal  that  repels  this  charge 
and  denies  that  the  President  was  de- 
ceived, admits  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  ''  Administration  Senators," 
whose  names  it  publishes,  did  not  desire 
that  action  should  be  taken,  and  "  were 
entirely  pleased  when  the  efforts  to  pass 
a  bill  ceased."  Mr.  Burton,  of  Kansas, 
in  a  public  address  at  Topeka  last  week 
said,  in  defense  of  his  course : 

"  I  deny  that  the  beet  sugar  Senators  were 
in  the  minority.  If  any  one  says  anything  else 
he  falsifies.  If  thirty-five  Republican  Senators 
had  come  to  us  and  said,  '  We  are  going  to 
pass  that  bill,'  they  could  have  passed  it.  They 
never  came  to  us  with  such  a  declaration.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  came  and  encouraged  us 
to  keep  up  the  fight.  There  are  not  fifteen 
Republican  Senators  out  of  the  fifty-four  who 
are  at  heart  in  favor  of  the  bill." 

The  leading  Eastern  Republican  journal 
finds  confirmation  in  this  of  its  own  cor- 
respondent's assertions  that  "  the  real 
strength  of  the  *  boxer '  movement  came 
from  the  treachery  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  conspired  deliberately  to  de- 
ceive the  Administration  and  the  country 
as  to  their  attitude,"  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senator  Piatt  were  "  sold  out 
by  men  who  had  sought  their  confidence 
and  the  leadership  of  the  reciprocity  fight." 
— General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  formerly  Con- 
sul-General  at  Havana,  and  more  recent- 
ly the  commanding  general  in  one  of  the 
insular  divisions,  publishes  a  long  inter- 
view in  which  he  predicts  disorder  on 
the  island,  caused  by  great  industrial  de- 


pression, if  this  country  grants  no  tailff 
concession  on  Cuban   sugar.     Th^  rev- 
enue,   derived   almost   exclusively   from 
customs  duties,  is  falling,  he  says ;  the 
negroes  are  discontented,  the  soldiers  of 
the  insurgent  army  impatiently  ask  for 
their  pay,  and  municipal  deficits  threaten 
to  close  the  schools  and  to  check  sani- 
tary work.     He  firmly  believes  that  un- 
less confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is    established    by    reciprocity 
''  there  is  nothing  ahead  except  anarchy 
and  annexation — for  anarchy  means  in- 
terference by  the  United  States  and  the 
hoisting  of  the  American  flag  to  '  stay 
put.'  " — The  banks  of  Havana  have  de- 
clined to    raise    the    proposed    loan    of 
$4,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  Presi- 
dent Palma  desired  to  use  for  the  relief 
of  the  sugar  planters.     Trade  between 
the  island  and  this  country  has  so  fallen 
off  that  several  steamships  of  the  regu- 
lar lines  have  been  taken  out  of  the  serv- 
ice. The  Cuban  Cabinet  has  decided  that 
on  August  1st  the  central  Government 
will  cease  to  assist  the  municipalities  in 
paying  the  cost  of  street  cleaning  and 
other  sanitary  work.     Our  Government 
has  been  asked  by  President  Palma  to  va- 
cate the  wharves  and  warehouses  at  Tris- 
cornia    (near   Havana),   where   coal    is 
stored,  as  the  Cuban  Government  desires 
to  use  the  property. 

«,,  ^  ^„ ,     It  is  expected   that  a  canal 

1  ne  ^anal  >  ■%    r~>  ^       ^  •         mi  1 

Proiect  treaty  with  Colombia  will  be 
signed  within  a  short  time. 
The  revolt  against  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  appears  to  have 
died  out,  except  on  the  isthmus,  where, 
it  is  asserted  by  Colombia,  the  revolution- 
ists have  been  assisted  by  Nicaragua.  It 
is  reported  that  in  retaliation  Colombia 
recently  aided  a  party  of  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olutionists, who  landed  at  Bluefields  and 
were  speedily  overcome  by  President 
Zelaya.  Yielding  to  the  Government's 
inducements,  the  generals  commanding 
the  Colombian  insurgents  have  issued 
manifestoes  directing  their  followers  to 
lay  down  their  arms  in  order  that  the 
country  may  peacefully  reach  a  decision 
concerning  the  canal.  The  complete 
pacification  of  the  country  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  session  of  Congress.  Attor- 
ney-General Knox  will  visit  Paris  in  Au- 
gust, to  review  there  the  evidence  relat- 
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ing  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  ti- 
tle. An  agreement  has  been  made  pro- 
viding that  the  $40,000,000  to  be  paid  for 
the  rights  and  property  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows  :  $15,500,000  to  the  pres- 
ent or  new  company,  $24,500,000  to  the 
Receiver  of  the  old  one.  This  disposes 
of  the  contract  which  required  the  new 
company  to  pay  the  old  one  60  per  cent, 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  canal.  M. 
Charles  de  Lesseps  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  will  decide  to 
make  the  canal  at  the  sea  level.  Erup- 
tions at  two  volcanoes  in  Costa  Rica, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  Nicaraguan 
route,  were  reported  last  week. 


_^     _  ^  The  attempt  of  the 

The  Greene-Gaynor       ^-^  ^         ^      r   t 

^        ...       -,  Department  of  Jus- 

Extradition  Case  .    ^  ^  -^  ^, 

tice  to  procure  the 

extradition,  from  Canada,  of  Benjamin  D. 
Greene  and  John  F.  Gaynor,  accused  of 
embezzling  $2,000,000  of  river  and  har- 
bor funds  in  conspiracy  with  Capt.  Ober- 
lin  M.  Carter,  may  cause  some  complica- 
tions    of     an     international     character. 
Many  obstacles  have  been  encountered  at 
Quebec  by  Mr.  Erwin,  who  represents 
Attorney-General  Knox  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment last  week  a  report  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  firm  of  lawyers  em- 
ployed by  the  two  accused  fugitives  in- 
cluded among  its  members  several  very 
prominent   public   officers   more  or   less 
interested  officially  in  applications  for  ex- 
tradition.     Among   these   members    are 
the  Minister  of  Ji^^stice  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,   the   Prime  Minister  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  a  son  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney-General  for  Quebec,  a  partner 
of  the  Attorney-General  for  Quebec,  and 
a  son  of  the  Extradition  Commissioner. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  has  power  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  judge  at  Que- 
bec in  the  pending  proceedings,  and  he 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  retained 
by  the  fugitives  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  our  Government's  application.     Even 
if  the  fugitives  should  be  committed  to 
jail    for    extradition,   Mr.   Erwin    says, 
"  we  shall  have  to  submit  the  regularity 
of  our  proceedings  in  some  very  impor- 
tant features  to  a  high    official    of    the 
Dominion  Government,  whose  firm  was 
retained  to  resist  extradition,  and  whose 
powerful  political  influence  has  been  felt 


at  every  turn  the  case  has  taken."  The 
Department  of  Justice  transmitted  the 
report  to  the  Department  of  State  with  a 
request  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the 
British  Ambassador.  On  the  nth  the  fugi- 
tives' counsel  attacked  Mr.  Erwin's  report 
in  court  and  asserted  that  the  latter  had 
offered  to  let  Greene  and  Gaynor  go  free 
for  the  sum  of  $500,000.  The  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  formally 
applied  to  the  British  Embassy  for  the 
extradition  of  the  two  men.  This  action 
is  independent  of  the  proceedings  now 
in  progress  at  Quebec. 

Workmen  on     ^^    ^^^    beginning    of    the 
Strike  present    week    it    was    ex- 

pected that  a  general  strike 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  would  not 
be  ordered  at  the  approaching  national 
convention  of  the  union.  The  well  or- 
ganized soft  coal  miners  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States,  where  yearly  contracts  have  been 
made  and  the  interstate  agreement  is  in 
force,  oppose  the  project  for  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  and  it  is  said  that  the  union 
would  be  split  if  such  a  strike  should  be 
ordered  by  the  convention.  The  soft  coal 
miners  who  are  under  contract  agree- 
ments prefer  to  keep  at  work  and  to  be 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  anthra- 
cite strikers.  Governor  Stone  has  re- 
fused the  application  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Carbon  County  for  militia  to  prevent  dis- 
order, saying  it  is  the  Sheriff's  duty  first 
to  make  all  possible  use  of  his  own  pow- 
er. In  a  public  address  last  week  Presi- 
dent Mitchell  attacked  the  Citizens'  Al- 
liance of  Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre, 
saying  that  the  members  were  tools  of 
the  mine  owners.  The  Alliance,  which 
has  sought  to  prevent  boycotting  and  the 
persecution  of  those  who  remain  at  work 
in  the  mines,  replied  in  a  sharp  letter 
denying  any  connection  with  the  owners, 
and  describing  cases  of  boycotting  and 
persecution  which  had  excited  its  opposi- 
tion, the  boycotters  in  some  instances 
having  sought  to  deprive  the  sick  of 
food,  medicine  and  a  doctor's  services. 
Many  strikers  have  been  arrested  in  Car- 
bon County. — A  strike  of  menacing  pro- 
portions was  begun  in  Chicago  on  the 
7th,  when  9,000  freight-handlers  quit 
work  at  the  railway  freight  houses.  An 
increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  wages 
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had  been  offered  to  them,  but  they  de- 
manded more,  with  recognition  of  their 
union.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
teamsters  joined  them  and  the  number  of 
strikers  was  increased  to  20,000 —The 
wages  of  50,000  men  employed  in  the 
rolHng  mills  were  increased  last  week  by 
the  requirements  of  a  sliding  scale  based 
upon  the  price  of  bar-iron. 
\» 

_     „    .  ,    The  Vatican's  reply  to 

The  Vatican  and  ^^^^^^^^  Waft's  propo- 
the  Fnars  ^.^.^^  concerning  the 
friars  and  their  lands  in  the  Philippines 
was  received  by  him  on  the  9th.  It  sets 
forth  the  terms  of  a  contract  in  twelve 
paragraphs ;  but  the  most  important  part 
is  the  introduction,  which  says  that  the 
Vatican  cannot  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  friars  shall  be  recalled  and  with- 
drawn from  the  islands  within  the  fixed 
period  named,  because  this  would  not  be 
justified  by  force  majeure,  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  would  involve  the 
Holy  See  in  a  conflict  with  Spain.  It 
appears  that  the  friars,  after  they  de- 
parted from  their  parishes  and  assembled 
at  Manila,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Spain,  being  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
treaty,  which  also  provided  that  natives 
of  Spain  who  owe  allegiance  to  that 
Power  may  remain  on  the  islands,  pursue 
their  professions  there  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  holding  property.  The  twelve 
paragraphs  of  the  proposed  contract  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  the  friars'  lands  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the 
sale  by  an  arbitration  tribunal  of  five  per- 
sons, two  to  be  chosen  by  the  Vatican, 
two  by  the  Philippine  Government,  and 
the  fifth  by  these  four,  or,  in  the  case  of 
their  disagreement,  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Pope.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  transfer  to  the  Church  of 
ancient  Crown  lands  on  which  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  are  standing.  An  amicable 
agreement  concerning  existing  charitable 
and  educational  trusts  is  proposed,  with 
arbitration  as  an  alternative,  the  pending 
case  of  the  Medical  College  at  Manila 
being  included.  The  arbitrators  are  also 
to  determine  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  for 
the  occupation  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
used  by  our  Government  during  the  war. 
In  conclusion,  the  Holv  See  undertakes 


to  use  its  influence  for  the  pacification  of 
the  islands  and  in  favor  of  the  adhesion 
of  the  people  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  to  prevent  all  political  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  The  Vati- 
can asks  how  the  Pope  can  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  friars,  if  the  United 
States  cannot  lawfully  do  so,  and  asserts 
that  the  charges  against  them  have  been 
proved  to  be  partly  false,  partly  exag- 
gerated and  partly  inexact.  The  Vatican 
promises,  however,  to  undertake  the 
gradual  introduction  of  clergy  of  other 
nationalities  into  the  Philippines  accord- 
ing as  they  are  available  and  adapted  to 
the  service,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  fri- 
ars are  not  to  return  to  their  parishes. 
The  question  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools  is  indefinitely  postponed,  but 
the  Pope  expresses  a  hope  that  his  repre- 
sentative at  Manila  will  reach  an  under- 
standing with  Governor  Taft  concerning 
this  matter,  saying  that  it  is  one  of  great 
importance  in  a  country  almost  ex- 
clusively Catholic.  While  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  friars  is  greatly  desired  by  our 
Government,  which  still  insists  upon  it, 
it  is  thought  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  by  mutual  concessions,  upon  the 
understanding  that  priests  of  other  na- 
tionalities shall  be  substituted  within  a 
reasonable  time,  because  the  friars  would 
then  depart  of  their  own  accord.  Secre- 
tary Root  was  in  consultation  with  the 
President  (at  Oyster  Bay)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  week  concerning  this 
question. 

In  the  Philippine    Charges     having    been 

f. ,„  made    m    the    Catholic 

Islands  ^.  ,  .  .  . 

1  lines,  and  m  a  petition 
from  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Pittsburg, 
that  American  Protestant  teachers  were 
proselyting  in  the  islands.  Secretary  Root 
ordered  a  thorough  investigation.  Act- 
ing-Governor Wright  has  reported  by 
cable  that  the  charges  are  without  foun- 
dation. He  shows  that  the  private  sec- 
retary of  School  Superintendent  Atkin- 
son, three  division  superintendents  and 
two  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  are 
Catholics,  as  are  all  of  the  3,400  native 
teachers.  His  report,  and  the  accom- 
panying assertion  that  the  charges  are 
untrue,  are  approved  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
McKinnon.  a  Catholic  priest  who  was 
formerly    the    secretary    of    Archbishop 
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Chappelle  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Instruction  at  Manila. 
A  denial  has  also  been  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  the  well-known  Catholic 
prelate,  who  said  last  week  in  a  public  ad- 
dress : 

"  A  little  while  ago  certain  Catholic  news- 
papers raised  the  cry  that  proselytism  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  schools  at  Manila,  the 
teachers  in  the  Normal  being  regularly  or- 
dained ministers.  The  matter  was  investi- 
gated, and  it  was  discovered  that  the  chief 
officials  and  teachers  in  the  Normal  School 
were  not  ministers,  and  that  their  own  good 
sense,  as  well  as  the  strict  rules  of  the  Govern- 
ment, held  them  strictly  to  secular  matters." 

Secretary  Root  has  forwarded  copies  of 
Acting-Governor  Wright's  report  to 
those  who  made  complaint.  With  this 
he  sets  forth  the  Government's  attitude 
toward  churches  and  sects,  and  quotes 
the  Philippine  statute  that  distinctly  for- 
bids proselyting  by  teachers. — As  some 
of  the  hostile  Moro  chiefs  in  Mindanao 
have  become  defiant  and  appear  to  re- 
gard the  conservative  course  of  our 
troops  as  evidence  of  timidity,  it  has  been 
decided  that  they  shall  be  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  an  active  campaign.  Captain 
Shallenberger  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ryan  have  committed  suicide  in 
Mindanao.  At  Manila,  General  Max- 
ilon  and  General  Noviso  have  been  found 
guilty  of  treason  in  Cebu,  and  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. — Com- 
menting upon  Admiral  Dewey's  recent 
testimony,  General  Thomas  M.  Anderson 
asserts  that  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that 
there  was  an  understanding  with  the 
Spanish  commander  as  to  the  capture  of 
Manila.  He  himself  never  heard  of  such 
an  understanding.  The  American  attack, 
he  adds,  was  not  an  opera  bouffe  demon- 
stration, and  there  could  have  been  no 
agreement  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
American  soldiers,  122  of  whom  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

J« 

...  On   Monday   morning  it  was 

.  announced    that    Lord    Salis- 

bury had  resigned  the  Pre- 
miership of  Great  Britain  and  that  Ar- 
thur J.  Balfour  had  taken  his  place.  The 
resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
expected  for  some  time  on  account  of 
the  statesman's  age  and  his  desire  to 
leave  active  political  life    for    rest    and 


quiet  study.  On  Friday  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  had  an  audience  with  the  King 
and  on  this  occasion  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. On  the  next  day  his  nephew,  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Government 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw 
the  King  and  accepted  the  office  surren- 
dered by  his  uncle.  Before  accepting  the 
position,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  learn 
whether  they  would  accept  his  leadership 
and  work  in  harmony  with  him.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  only 
other  man  possible  for  the  office,  recog- 
nized cordially  Mr.  Balfour's  prior  claim 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  continue 
in  office  under  him.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  may 
be  stated,  is  probably  the  only  member 
of  the  Cabinet  who  has  never  had  fric- 
tion with  the  domineering  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  The  retiring  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  is  a  descendant  of  one  Robert 
Sitsilt,  a  Norman  soldier  under  William 
Rufus,  from  whom  sprang  the  renowned 
family  of  the  Cecils.  Lord  Salisbury's 
own  branch  of  that  family,  however,  de- 
rives from  Sir  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, one  of  the  great  men  who  gave  re- 
nown to  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
created  Viscount  Cranborne  in  1604, 
Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1605,  ^"^  in  1789 
the  seventh  earl  was  made  marquis.  The 
present  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  second  son 
of  the  second  marquis  and  was  born 
at  Hatfield,  the  family  seat,  in  1830.  His 
early  years  were  passed  in  obscurity,  but 
he  gradually  made  a  place  for  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  statesman  by  his  own  abil- 
ity, and  was  already  on  the  path  to  high 
distinction  when,  in  1865,  he  became 
Viscount  Cranborne  and  heir  to  the  mar- 
quisate  by  the  death  of  his  older  brother, 
who  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid  and 
totally  blind.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  during  three 
dififerent  periods,  altho  by  a  technical 
point  his  premiership  may  be  counted  in 
one  case  twice  over,  making  hnn  four 
times  holder  of  the  office.  The  most  im- 
portant event  of  his  last  term  is,  of 
course,  the  South  African  war  and  the 
knitting  together  more  closely  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country.  Lord 
Balfour,  a  son  of  Lord  Salisbury's  sister, 
continues  the  Government  in  "  the  fam- 
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ily,'*  as  the  Cecils  are  called  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  of 
high  scholarly  attainments  and  of  ir- 
reproachable character,  and  has  by  his 
imperturbable  coolness  and  unquestioned 
disinterestedness  succeeded  ably  in  con- 
trolling the  House  of  Commons.  As  ac- 
tual leader  of  the  Government  his  powers 
are  yet  to  be  proved.  His  first  rock  is 
the  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  cannot  work 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

English  ^^^  health  of  King  Edward 
Affairs  continues  to  improve,  and  this 
week  he  will  be  carried  to  his 
yacht  in  order  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  air.  The  date  of  the  postponed  cor- 
onation has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
in  all  probability  that  event  will  occur 
some  time  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  The  pageant,  both  in  the  streets 
and  at  the  Abbey,  will  be  much  short- 
ened, and  the  whole  affair  made  simpler. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  King's  charity 
dinner  to  500,000  poor  was  in  many  ways 
anything  but  a  success,  and  will  not  be 
repeated.  When  beer  was  served  it  was 
fought  for  savagely,  and  the  meat  pies 
had  to  be  torn  apart  by  the  attendants' 
hands,  as  no  knives  or  spoons  were  pro- 
vided. An  affair  of  very  different  na- 
ture is  the  great  coronation  bazaar,  which 
was  opened  on  July  loth  by  Queen  Alex- 
andra in  great  state.  The  bazaar  is  held 
in  a  huge  temporary  building  in  the  bo- 
tanical gardens,  and  the  money  raised  is 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Over  5,000  tickets  at  a  guinea 
each  were  sold  in  advance.  Dinner  with- 
out wine  is  served  at  two  guineas,  and 
the  prices  of  the  various  articles  on  sale 
is  such  that  a  large  sum  of  money  will 
doubtless  be  taken  in.  A  number  of 
American  ladies  are  very  prominent  in 
the  bazaar.  In  the  so-called  "  American 
Court  "  Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Manches- 
ter, is  in  charge  of  the  embroideries  and 
American  books,  and  other  ladies 
watch  over  other  counters.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  display  is  that  of 
the  jewels  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Paget,  which  are  valued  at  £3,000,- 
ooO.  Many  of  these,  but  not  all,  are  for 
sale. — In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  pa- 
geantry proposed,  or  actual,  of  corona- 


tion days  is  the  reentry  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener into  England.  He  has  made  it  evi- 
dent in  all  his  actions  that  he  wishes  to 
avoid  ostentation  of  any  sort,  but  his  wel- 
come has  been  as  enthusiastic  as  possible. 
The  steamer  from  Cape  Town  reached 
Southampton  on  the  morning  of  July 
1 2th,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  small- 
pox aboard,  only  Lord  Kitchener  and  his 
staff  were  permitted  to  land.  A  little  af- 
ter noon  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  progress  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  St.  James's  Palace  was  through 
crowded  and  cheering  streets.  He  him- 
self was  dressed  in  the  simple  South  Af- 
rican uniform  and  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  medaled  and  beribboned 
gentlemen  who  welcomed  him.  After 
public  luncheon  in  the  great  banqueting 
hall  of  St.  James's  he  went  over  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  where  he  was  received  by 
the  King  in  his  bed-chamber  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Order  of  Merit.  From 
the  London  Times  we  take  this  vivid  por- 
trait of  the  new  viscount : 

"  For  some  reason,  after  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign, Kitchener  was  painted  in  colors  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  misleading.  He  was 
represented  as  a  cold,  calculating  machine, 
hard  and  unbending ;  almost  unnatural  in  his 
dealings  with  other  men,  a  truly  exaggerated 
portrait.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  character 
which  is  firm,  determined,  and  stedfast.  When 
he  faces  a  difficult  problem,  all  considerations 
foreign  to  solving  that  problem  are  brushed 
aside,  but  those  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
him  can  never  say  he  is  inhuman  or  unreason- 
able. His  greatest  asset,  perhaps,  is  his  power 
of  judging  the  character  of  those  around  him. 
He  possesses  the  peculiar  faculty  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  able  men." 

In  Cape  Colony,  from  whence  Lord 
Kitchener  has  come,  the  Parliament  is  to 
meet  on  August  20th,  and  as  affairs  in 
that  colony  are  naturally  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion,  the  day  of  the  meeting 
is  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anx- 
iety and  curiosity. — To  turn  from  the 
real  army  to  Sandhurst,  the  school  where 
army  officers  are  made,  it  is  reported  that 
the  recent  rustication  of  twenty-nine  ca- 
dets is  causing  daily  more  and  more  scan- 
dal throughout  the  country.  These  ca- 
dets, it  will  be  recalled,  were  rusticated 
on  a  charge  of  arson.  Repeated  fires 
had  broken  out  in  the  military  buildings 
of   the   college   and    Lieutenant-General 
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Markham,  in  charge  of  the  school,  de- 
clared that  the  origin  of  the  fires  must 
have  been  inside  the  college.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  the  real  culprit ;  twen- 
ty-nine of  the  students  were  discharged 
on  suspicion.  A  number  of  prominent 
men,  Lord  Rosebery  among  them,  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  declare  that  the 
difficulties  spring  rather  from  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  manager  of  the  school  than 
from  the  students  themselves. 

Q  The   directors    of   the    Leip- 

„  ,  .  zie:er  Bank,  which  failed 
Enterprise        ,°     ,  '  ^  , 

about  a  year  ago  for  nearly 

2CX),ooo,ooo  marks,  are  now  under  trial, 
and  information  has  come  out  that  the 
collapse  of  the  bank  was  due  to  unlimited 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  directors  in  an 
inventor  named  Adolf  Schmidt.  It  seems 
that  Herr  Schmidt  was  manager  of  the 
Trebertrocknung  Company,  of  Cassell,  a 
concern  which  controlled  a  scheme  for 
drying  beer  kegs  and  cattle  feed  on  an 
enormous  scale.  To  this  company  the 
bank  loaned  during  a  number  of  years 
sums  of  money  aggregating  about  80,- 
000,000  marks.  The  directors  of  the 
bank,  when  examined  individually,  could 
give  no  reason  for  making  these  extraor- 
dinary loans  except  that  they  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  personality  of  the  ingenious 
inventor.  Schmidt  himself,  who  is  in 
jail,  awaiting  trial,  had  another  invention 
for  distilling  wood  alcohol  by  which  he 
proposed  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  trade  in  this  article. — Recently 
the  railroad  was  opened  which  runs  from 
Swakopmund,  on  the  coast  of  German 
Southwest  Africa,  to  Windhoek,  the 
principal  settlement  in  the  interior.  This 
road,  which  was  commenced  in  1897, 
has  a  length  of  380  kilometers.  The 
original  estimation  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  not  more  than  5,000,000 
marks,  but  the  Reichstag  has  in  reality 
already  voted  over  13,000,000  marks,  and 
the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  Swakop- 
mund will  cost  another  two  millions. 
The  revenue  is  expected  to  cover  a  work- 
ing expenditure  of  857,000  marks,  which 
leaves  no  margin  for  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  originally  proposed  that  the 
service  should  consist  of  two  freight 
trains  a  day  in  each  direction  and  two 
passenger  trains  weekly,  but  it  appears 
that  only  one  freight  train  a  day  will  run 


at  present.  The  speeds  attained  are  not 
great,  the  freight  trains  being  timed  to 
run  10  to  12  kilometers  and  the  passenger 
trains  18  kilometers  an  hour.  The  road 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  do  away  with 
oxen  transport,  which  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  rinderpest.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  road  would  greatly  develop  the 
interior,  but  the  radicals  of  Germany 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  prospect. 
Herr  Richter's  Freisinnige.  Zeitung 
points  out  that  the  number  of  whites  in 
the  protectorate,  which  is  one  and  pne 
half  times  as  large  as  the  German  Em- 
pire, is  only  3,388,  of  whom  452  are 
women  and  720  children.  Only  2,223  o^ 
the  total  just  given  are  Germans,  and  of 
these  825  belong  to  the  colonial  troops, 
while  of  the  remainder  the  majority  have 
some  connection  with  the  troops  or  the 
Government  officials.  Agriculture  is 
only  possible  in  the  north  and  suffers 
much  from  drought  and  locusts.  The 
imports  into  German  Southwest  Africa 
have  consisted,  so  far,  mainly  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  materials  for 
building  the  railway,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports have  not  yet  reached  a  value  of 
1,000,000  marks,  and  of  this  two-thirds 
is  accounted  for  by  a  guano  factory  on 
the  coast. 

ok;««  Tho  several  times  conditions  have 
pomted  to  a  speedy  evacuation  of 
Tien-tsin  by  the  allied  Powers,  still  the 
foreign  troops  remained,  until  at  last 
China  appealed  to  the  United  States  for 
aid.  A  cablegram  from  Yuan,  viceroy  of 
Chihli,  was  sent  to  Minister  Wu  at 
Washington  and  was  by  him  handed  in 
turn  to  Secretary  Hay.  The  substance 
of  the  cablegram  was  briefly  a  complaint 
that  the  city  of  Tien-tsin  was  held  by  the 
foreign  troops  contrary  to  agreement.  In 
the  first  protocol  signed  by  the  various 
Powers  there  was  no  stipulation  that  a 
supplementary  convention  would  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Tien-tsin. 
But  the  foreign  military  officers  in  the 
city  have  arbitrarily  given  rise  to  fresh 
complications  and  drawn  up  articles  lim- 
iting to  300  tfie  Chinese  troops  stationed 
at  Tien-tsin  within  the  limit  of  thirty 
kilometers.  This  number  of  troops  it  is 
declared  will  be  quite  insufficient  to  sup- 
press the  brigands  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  are  well  armed  since  the  looting  of 
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the  arsenals  in  1900.  The  foreign  Minis- 
ters at  Peking  wish  the  city  evacuated,  but 
the  miUtary  officers  in  command  are  un- 
wilHng  to  come  to  an  agreement.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  affairs  the  Vice- 
roy Yuan  requests  the  United  States 
Government  to  consult  with  the  other 
Governments  to  the  end  that  directions 
may  be  sent  to  the  different  military  offi- 
cers ordering  them  to  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  foreign  Ministers.  Sec- 
retary Hay  took  action  immediately  on 
this  request  from  China,  and  through  the 
American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
approached  the  various  Governments 
who  maintain  representatives  at  Peking. 
The  answers  from  all  the  Powers  were 
favorable  to  the  United  States'  conten- 
tion, the  latest  countries  to  consent  being 
France  and  Germany,  who  sent  their  re- 
plies on  July  9th.  The  matter  which 
China  laid  most  to  heart  was  the  demand 
of  the  foreign  generals  at  Tien-tsin  that 
the  Chinese  military  forces  should  not 
approach  within  thirty  kilometers  of  the 
city.  The  Powers  will  instruct  their 
generals  to  remove  this  imposition;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  foreign  troops  will 
soon  turn  the  city  over  to  the  native  au- 
thorities. The  English  papers  express 
satisfaction  at  the  results  obtained  by  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Hay,  but  more  papers 
than  one,  including  the  Times,  regret 
that  Great  Britain  did  not  show  greater 
firmness  and  herself  brmg  about  the  sat- 
isfactory conditions  achieved  by  this 
country. — A  concession  of  some  impor- 
tance has  been  granted  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  a  British-French  syn- 
dicate to  mining  rights  in  Yun-Nan 
Province.  The  syndicate  is  registered 
in  London  and  is  represented  in  China 
by  the  former  French  Consul-General 
M.  Emile  Rochere.  An  imperial  de- 
cree, signed  June  15th,  concedes  to  this 
company  for  sixty  years,  with  the  right 
of  •  extension,  eighty-five  mines,  con- 
taining coal,  copper,  nickel,  quicksilver, 
tin  and  other  minerals  and  precious 
stones,  besides  petroleum.  The  mining 
region  covers  one-third  of  the  province, 
the  most  important  mines  being  situated 
near  the  course  of  the  projected  railway 
from  Tonquin  to  Yun-Nan  city.  A  5  per 
cent,  royalty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Chinese 
Government  and  also  a  percentage  of  the 
net  profits. — Liang-Chen-Tung,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  cor- 


onation of  King  Edward,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  this  country  in  place 
of  the  present  Minister,  Wu  Ting-Fang. 
The  newly  appointed  agent  is  a  young 
man  of  about  forty  years,  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  bears  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  ability. 

r-u  •  .'  o.  *•  ,.•  There  has  been  pub- 
Chnstian  Statistics      ,.  ,      ,    ,1  z.      r 

,  -    ,.  lished   the   report  of 

of  India  ,  ,.    .         ^ 

the   religious   census 

of  India  for  1891,  which  shows  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Christian  population.  The 
total  number  of  Christians  in  British  In- 
dia, including  Burma,  is  2,923,348.  Of 
these  169,739  are  Europeans  (including 
Americans),  89,251  Eurasians  (mixed 
bloods),  and  2,664,358  natives.  Of  the 
total  Christians  1,202,039  are  Roman 
Catholics,  1,148,259  Protestants,  and 
573,050  belong  to  the  Eastern  Churches, 
nearly  all  Jacobite  or  Roman  Syrians. 
Of  the  Europeans  there  are  134,198 
Protestants,  33,964  Catholics  and  1,577 
Eastern  Church.  Of  the  Eurasians  there 
are  45,697  Catholics,  43,465  Protestants, 
and  89  Eastern  Church.  Of  the  native 
Christians  1,122,378  are  Catholics,  970,- 
596  Protestants,  and  571,384  Eastern 
Church,  of  whom  322,586  are  designated 
as  Roman  Syrians,  and  248,741  as  Jacob- 
ite Syrians.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  classify  the  native  Protestant  Churches 
by  denominations,  but  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult, as  they  know  and  care  very  little 
for  the  sects  familiar  to  us,  and  102,277 
are  noted  as  "  Denomination  Not  Re- 
turned." Of  the  rest  305,907  are  put 
down  as  Anglican,  altho  this  includes  a 
large  number  simply  reported  as  Protest- 
ants, 216,743  Baptist,  153,768  Lutheran, 
68,451  Methodist,  42,799  Presbyterian, 
37,313  Congregational,  and  18,847  Salva- 
tionist. The  fruit  of  the  work  of  the 
large  number  of  missionaries  appears  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation. The  census  of  1871  showed  897,- 
682  Christians  in  British  India  (exclud- 
ing Burma) ,  of  all  races,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  were  Catholics.  But 
these  figures  seem  to  omit  the  Syrian 
Christians.  The  census  for  1891  (includ- 
ing Burma)  showed,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  287,223,431,  that  there  were 
2,284,380  Christians  of  all  names,  show- 
ing a  gain  in  the  decade  of  638,968,  or 
28  per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  previous 
decade  was  22  per  cent. 


Country    Girls    in    Town 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


IT  was  about  ten  years  ago  when  I  first 
saw  Mary  Carr.  She  was  a  woman 
of  forty,  healthy,  resolute,  keen  of 
eye  and  sharp  of  tongue ;  with  a  firm  be- 
lief in  herself  and  very  little  belief  in  any 
other  person  or  thing.  She  always  had 
lived  in  a  wideawake  village  in  Iowa,  and 
now  had  come  to  "  the  East  "  to  make  her 
fortune.  She  proposed  to  make  it  by  au- 
thorship or  journalism,  but  I  soon  found 
that  she  knew  no  more  of  either  kind  of 
work  than  she  did  of  ship-building. 

People  who  live  outside  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
number  of  women,  poor  and  unprotected, 
who  rush  into  them  yearly  from  the  West 
and  South  with  the  hope  of  making  their 
fortune,  or  at  least  a  living.  Nobody  can 
blame  them  for  coming.  On  most  West- 
em  ranches  the  woman  is  overworked, 
and  the  loneliness  of  her  life  is  intolera- 
ble ;  while  in  the  smaller  Southern  towns 
the  monotony,  the  pettiness  of  events  in 
the  slow-going  hours  and  days  and  years 
stifle  and  kill  an  active  brain,  just  as  the 
creeping  gray  moss  smothers  a  living 
plant. 

These  women  break  away  and  fly  to 
"  God's  country,"  as  they  call  it,  to  find 
companionship  and  work.  At  first  their 
ideas  are  large.  They  clamor  for  the 
best  and  biggest  kinds  of  work,  and  for 
high  pay — above  everything  for  high  pay. 

Mary  Carr  stopped  in  Philadelphia — 
they  all  stop  in  Philadelphia — and,  find- 
ing it  dull  and  cold — they  all  find  it  dull 
and  cold — she  hurried  on  to  New  York. 

It  has  so  happened  that  in  every  dec- 
ade some  woman  of  unusual  power  has 
come  up  from  the  South  or  West  and  has 
conquered  a  foremost  place  in  New  York. 
Invariably  she  has  been  followed  by  a 
troop  of  poor  incompetents,  who  have 
ended  in  wretched  failure.  There  were 
Maggie  Mitchell  and  Mary  Anderson. 
What  a  horde  of  would-be  Fanchons  and 
Juliets  crowded  up  after  them  into  the 
cheap  theaters,  and  how  soon  their  little 
penny  lights  flickered  and  went  out  in 
darkness ! 

The  success  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Low- 
rie's  "  set  countless  Southern  women  to 


writing  short  dialect  stories,  which  never 
found  their  way  into  print;  just  as  the 
enormous  sales  of  ''  To  Have  and  to 
Hold  "  have  brought  from  Maine  to 
Texas  upon  the  wretched  editors  of  mag- 
azines avalanches  of  historical  novels. 

Mary  Carr  had  read  in  her  youth  Mrs. 
Evans  Wilson's  "  Beulah."  Now  that  she 
needed  money,  why,  she  reasoned,  should 
not  she  write  a  popular  religious  novel? 
There  was  no  word  of  wisdom  or  wit  in 
her  that  cried  for  utterance.  She  wanted 
work  and  pay  for  it.  That  was  her  only 
qualification  for  authorship. 

She  went  to  New  York  with  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  her  pocket,  which  she  re- 
garded as  a  large  provision  for  the  time 
of  waiting  until  the  great  triumph  should 
come.  '*  My  means,"  she  often  would 
sav  with  complacency,  "  are  ample — am- 
ple." 

She  brought  with  her  manuscript 
poems  and  a  novel,  and  she  ground  out 
an  essay  almost  every  day.  She  haunted 
publishers  and  editors.  In  the  offices  of 
Scribner's,  Harpers'  and  the  Appletons 
her  face  was  known  to  every  proofreader 
and  errand  boy.  But  at  the  end  of  three 
months  not  a  line  had  been  accepted. 

Then  she  tried  the  newspapers.  She 
wrote  short  stories,  verses  and  jokes. 
None  were  published.  The  money  was 
fast  melting  away.  She  tried  reporting, 
and  sometimes  her  "  stufif,"  as  she  learned 
to  call  it,  would  go  in,  after  much  blue- 
penciling.  Then,  how  proud  and  tri- 
umphant she  was !  Not  because  she  had 
spoken  well  a  word  worth  hearing,  but 
because  there  were  two  stickfuls  of  her 
"  stuff "  in  and  she  would  be  paid  so 
much  a  stick.  But  at  last  even  these  poor 
little  successes  ceased.  She  sank  lower 
and  lower ;  grew  limp  and  bloodless ;  be- 
gan to  take  a  little  whisky  at  night  in- 
stead of  dinner — 

It  was  like  some  live  creature  lost  on  a 
bog,  slowly  sucked  down,  inch  by  inch, 
to  the  black  death  below. 

One  day  she  was  gone. 

Nobody  saw  her  at  the  last,  nor  knew 
how  or  when  the  end  came. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  another  wom- 
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an — Jane  Sevier.  The  names,  of  course, 
are  fictitious,  but  the  stories  are  absolute- 
ly true. 

Jane  Hved  in  Iturbide,  one  of  the  dead- 
est of  the  dead  villages  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  There  once  had  been  some  good 
orange  groves  in  Iturbide.  But  the  great 
frost  had  put  a  sudden  end  to  that  indus- 
try, and  nobody  as  yet  had  found  the  en- 
ergy to  plant  another  tree.  The  pigs 
rooted  unchecked  through  the  hum- 
mocks, and  their  owners  sat  all  day  long 
on  the  porch  of  the  post  office  smoking 
and  playing  dominoes.  As  long  as  there 
was  fish  in  the  Gulf  and  game  in  the 
woods  nobody  was  afraid  of  starvation. 
Iturbide  was  content. 

Jane  Sevier  was  not  content.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  postmaster,  a  lean, 
clean-skinned,  fair-haired  woman  of  thir- 
ty. She  made  her  first  protest  against  the 
lazy,  grimy  life  around  her  by  a  personal 
cleanliness  so  marked  as  to  be  oflfensive 
to  her  neighbors.  She  always  wore  a 
close  fitting  gown  of  dark  blue  cotton 
stuff  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  a  per- 
petual reproach  to  the  other  women 
lounging  all  day  in  greasy  Mother  Hub- 
bards  of  violent  hues. 

"  Jane,"  her  neighbors  said,  "  had 
been  to  Orleans  too  often,  and  got  high 
notions  there."  It  spoiled  a  woman  for 
everyday  use  to  travel. 

"  Fm  tired  of  the  dirt  and  drink  and 
the  dead  laziness  at  home,"  she  told  a 
friend  who  came  once  to  the  town. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  leave  Iturbide,"  he 
said.  "  You  can  easily  find  work  in  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile." 

*'  No,  I  can  be  clean  and  useful  and 
earn  my  living  at  home.  I'll  stay  right 
here  and  pull  Iturbide  up  with  me." 

She  kept  her  word.  She  began  with 
the  help  of  a  couple  of  negroes  by  re- 
grafting  the  orange  trees  of  her  father's 
grove.  She  went  to  Biloxi  and  learned 
how  figs  there  were  preserved  and 
shrimps  cooked  before  they  were  canned 
for  the  New  Orleans  market.  Then  she 
came  home  and  canned  figs  and  shrimps 
in  her  own  kitchen.  She  had  a  keen  in- 
telligence and  nimble  fingers,  but  her 
chief  strength  lay  in  her  ability  to  make 
others  work.  In  a  year  she  had  the  most 
trusty  handy  negroes  in  the  village  busy 
in  her  grove  and  canning  factory.  As  her 
trade  increased  she  opened  a  shop  and 


added  to  her  canned  goods  home-made 
jellies  and  pickles,  and  sent  her  advertise- 
ments throughout  the  Gulf  States,  bring- 
ing in  a  large  and  steady  trade.  Iturbide 
slowly,  very  slowly,  awoke,  rose  to  the 
situation  and  proceeded  to  clean  and  be- 
stir itself  to  greet  the  strangers  who  now 
came  to  it.  The  pigs  were  fenced  in, 
the  old  orange  groves  replanted,  a  brisk 
trade  in  fish  and  game  started  up,  and 
there  had  been  lately  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  new  hotel.  Jane  does  not  inter- 
fere in  this  and  other  vague  projects,  but 
when  she  thinks  that  the  new  hotel  is 
needed,  the  talk  will  stop  and  it  will  be 
built. 

Jane  Sevier  has  not  made  a  great  for- 
tune, but  she  has  conquered  a  stable, 
sound  prosperity.  She  has  work  enough 
and  pleasure  enough  to  keep  her  healthy 
and  contented.  Her  neighbors  respect 
her  and  her  friends  who  look  behind  the 
canning  and  trading  abilities  of  the  wom- 
an  love  her. 

Now,  why  did  one  woman  succeed  and 
the  other  make  such  a  shipwreck  of  body 
and  soul? 

Simply  because  one  ventured  out  into 
unknown  seas  with  neither  knowledge, 
skill  nor  chart,  and  the  other  took  up 
work  which  was  familiar  to  her,  among 
people  whom  she  knew  and  could  influ- 
ence. 

I  wish  that  The  Independent  could 
reach  every  discontented,  needy  woman 
outside  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  I  could  urge  them  to  stay  out- 
side of  them,  as  they  value  their  souls' 
health  and  their  bodies'  health.  They 
have  no  money,  perhaps ;  but  in  the  place 
where  they  are  known  they  have  capital 
which  they  cannot  take  with  them  in  the 
influence  of  family  and  friends,  and  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. Or,  if  they  have  not,  if  they 
never  have  been  able  to  conquer  influence 
and  respect  and  love  at  home  in  all  the 
years  that  are  gone,  how  will  they  get 
them  in  the  seething  life  of  a  strange 
town?  Let  us  throw  a  little  daylight  of 
common  sense  onto  this  thing. 

There  are  other  possessions  which  a 
woman  gives  up  when  she  rushes  into  the 
town — the  sense  of  stability,  of  rest,  of 
comfort,  which  belong  to  the  old  familiar 
places.  They  know  her.  They  are  her 
dumb,  faithful  friends.    The  pigeons  coo- 
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ing  in  the  oaks  which  shade  the  home- 
stead have  something  to  say  to  her  which 
she  will  never  hear  again  in  the  roar  of 
Chicago  or  New  York.  The  sense  of 
stability,  or  repose,  in  home,  in  friendly 
faces,  the  affection  of  dumb  things,  are 
part  of  the  capital  of  life  which  we  do 
not  set  down  in  our  schedule  of  property. 
But  how  starved  the  days  are  without 
them ! 

The  lives  of  most  women  who  rush  into 
strange  cities  to  earn  their  living  are  not 
only  starved,  but  are  failures.  The  story 
of  the  one  woman  who  succeeds  goes 
back  to  her  old  home,  the  others  end  in 
silence.  Here  is  one  significant  fact :  The 
lower  classes  of  employes  in  the  great  de- 
partment stores  and  factories  are  re- 
cruited from  farms  and  country  villages, 
and  the  worst  houses  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  recruited  from  the  de- 
partment stores  and  factories. 

But  a  woman  may  debase  and  hope- 
lessly foul  her  life  and  remain  as  chaste 
as  Diana.  Take  Mary  Carr  as  an  example, 
which  will  stand  for  thousands.  If  she  had 
had  genius  or  talent,  or  even  that  popular 
knack  of  hiding  common  thoughts  in  un- 
common phrasing,  she  could  have  made 
her  way  with  editors  and  publishers  quite 
as  rapidly  by  writing  at  home  in  the  old 
farmhouse  as  in  New  York.  Being  in 
New  York  and  hungry,  she  took  up  the 
baser  work  in  journalism,  work  of  which 
the  readers  of  The  Independent  proba- 
bly never  heard.  Thousands  of  sharp 
unscrupulous  women  earn  their  bread  to- 
day by  such  work.  They  prowl  into  ob- 
scure and  filthy  quarters  of  life  to  find  a 
sensational  item  to  sell  to  the  Sunday 
papers.  It  is  they  who  fill  "  Personal  " 
columns  with  anecdotes  of  the  men  and 
women   who   are   known   to   the   public 


through  their  books  or  official  position. 
It  is  they  who  invent  stories  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  dealings  with  her  children 
or  the  boyhood  of  this  general,  or  the 
love  affairs  of  that  poet.  The  poor  crea- 
tures probably  never  saw  one  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  they  malign.  They 
could  not  comprehend  their  political  ac- 
tions, or  the  books  which  they  have  writ- 
ten, or  their  lives,  but  they  can  invent 
foul  personal  anecdotes  about  them,  and 
they  know  that  no  "  stuff  "  which  they 
can  offer  to  certain  newspapers  will  be  as 
secure  of  ready  sale  as  these.  It  is  not 
the  man  who  sells  poisonous  toadstools 
who  is  to  blame,  it  is  the  public  that  rel- 
ishes and  eats  toadstools. 

There  are  still  lower  depths  of  black- 
mailing, etc.,  to  which  these  poor  wom.en 
sink.  But  I  have  said  enough.  Why 
should  any  good  pure  Southern  girl  leave 
her  home  to  try  her  future  in  such  muddy 
ways  as  these  ? 

The  chance  of  success  is  in  staying  at 
home.  In  almost  every  country  town 
there  is  one  clever  woman,  who,  like  Jane 
Sevier,  has  pushed  her  way  up  to  comfort 
and  influence.  She  is  a  florist,  or  a  milli- 
ner, a  librarian,  or  the  editor  of  a  paper ; 
she  makes  jam,  or  she  has  nature  classes 
in  summer  for  city  children.  She  does 
not  go  into  the  city  to  live,  but  she  brings 
some  fad  or  taste  or  demand  of  the  city 
to  her  country  home  and  earns  her  living 
by  gratifying  it. 

The  noblest  name  ever  given  to  the 
President  was  that  of  the  Great  Father. 
If  we  only  had  a  Great  Mother,  who 
could  lead  the  myriads  of  American  wom- 
en that  are  struggling  for  money  and 
fame  into  the  ways  of  simplicity  and  com- 
mon sense ! 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Alms 

By  Robert  Haven  Schaufiier 

O-DAY  I  saw  a  beggar  in  the  street 

Glance  in  your  face  and  gaze  himself  content 
Before  his  pale,  arrested  lips  could  meet 
To  moan  the  tale  of  his  embitterment. 


I  envy  the  rare  fortune  of  that  man ; 

For,  when  your  deep  eyes  thrill  me  through  and  through, 
Poorer  I  feel  than  other  paupers  can. 

And  cry  to  God  for  alms — the  gift  of  You ! 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


The    Nebular    Theory 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball 
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IT  is  now  about  a  century  since  a  mag- 
nificent doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  earth,  the 
planets,  and  the  other  bodies  that  form 
the  solar  system,  was  first  announced.  It 
originated  from  several  independent 
quarters,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case 
in  epoch-making  advances  of  our  knowl- 
edge. When  it  appears  that  a  profound 
thinker  like  Kant,  a  consummate  mathe- 
matician like  Laplace,  and  an  unrivaled 
observer  of  the  heavens  like  Sir  William 
Herschel,  each  pursuing  his  own  line  of 
investigation,  have  been  led  to  conclu- 
sions which  are  in  substantial  accordance 
as  to  the  great  facts  of  celestial  evolu- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  by  fol- 
lowing their  guidance  we  must  be  led  to- 
ward the  veritable  scheme  of  Nature. 

Our  confidence  will  naturally  be  in- 
creased when  we  observe  that  each  of 
these  intellectual  giants,  while  pursuing 
his  own  line  of  investigation  in  his  own 
way,  was  led  to  his  results  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
had  been  done  by  the  other  laborers  in 
their  very  different  lines  of  work.  There 
are  no  doubt  certain  differences  in  the 
three  different  doctrines  as  to  the  origin 
of  a  solar  system,  but  there  is  a  most 
striking  general  agreement  in  the  conclu- 
sions they  arrived  at,  which  is  perhaps 
emphasized  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
differences  in  the  details  of  their  respect- 
ive theories. 

The  broad  truth  which  was  the  result 
of  these  investigations  may  be  briefly 
stated.  We  learn  that  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  the  earth  and  the  planets  have  not 
always  been  as  they  are  at  present.  We 
learn  that  there  was  a  time  when  these 

•-'bbjects  which  now  form  separate  nearly 
spherical  masses  were  in  a  totally  differ- 

_ent  structural  condition.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  materials  now  forming  the 
solar  system  were  diffused  in  a  mighty 
nebula  or  fire-mist.  We  know  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  incalculable  ages  this 
fire-mist  underwent  a  series  of  remarka- 
ble transformations  so  as  ultimately  to 
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form  the  several  bodies  of  our  system. 
The  greater  part  of  the  primeval  nebula, 
in  virtue  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  its 
different  parts,  collected  to  form  the  sun. 
Indeed,  the  present  heat  which  our  lu- 
minary so  graciously  dispenses  is  thus 
readily  accounted  for  as  having  been  de- 
rived from  the  contraction  of  the  nebula, 
a  contraction  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
still  in  progress.  Another  portion  of  the 
nebula  drew  itself  together  in  the  progress 
of  the  evolution,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
planet  Jupiter.  Still  other  portions  were 
destined  to  form  the  earth,  Venus  and  the 
other  planets,  while  the  moon,  the  rings 
of  Saturn  and  remaining  bodies  of  our 
system  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  source,  nor  is  it  merely  a  fanciful 
suggestion  that  surviving  fragments  of 
the  original  nebula  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  comets. 

Such  in  barest  outline  is  the  famous 
nebular  theory.  Laplace  was  led  to  adopt 
it  by  the  consideration  that  there  were 
certain  features  in  the  solar  system  which 
would  be  almost  infinitely  unlikely  un- 
less that  system  had  some  such  origin  as 
the  nebular  theory  suggests.  Herschel 
was  led  to  adopt  celestial  evolution  be- 
cause he  thought  he  saw  in  different 
nebulae  throughout  the  universe  stages  of 
evolution  at  present  in  progress  which  il- 
lustrated the  different  phases  of  the  great 
evolution  through  which  a  nebula  must 
pass  in  its  transformation  to  a  star.  Kant 
was  led  to  it  by  reflection  on  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
which  seemed  to  require  of  necessity  that 
the  constituents  of  our  system  must  once 
have  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  diffusion. 
Since  the  labors  of  these  three  great  men 
have  been  closed  innumerable  scientific 
discoveries  have  been  made.  Immense 
revolutions  iri  our  knowledge  have  taken 
place,  whole  fields  of  exploration  have 
been  opened  up  of  which  the  philosophers 
a  hundred  years  ago  knew  nothing.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  around  us,  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  earth,  our  knowledge  of  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  heavenly  l)0(lies  and  of  their 
different  varieties  and  features,  has  been 
enormously  extended.  It  is.  not  too  much 
to  say  that  every  one  of  these  advances, 
which  have  tended  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess  now  incomparably 
greater  than  the  knowledge  of  Kant  and 
Laplace  and  Herschel,  has  tended  to 
confirm  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
the  truth  of  the  nebular  theory  to  which 
their  genius  conducted  them.  I  propose 
to  illustrate  this  statement  by  taking  three 
different  lines  of  reasoning  which  have 
been  furnished  by  modern  investigation. 
They  will  exemplify  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  argument  that  is  available  in  our 
subject. 

The  heat  which  the  sun  pours  forth 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  heat, 
be  accompanied  by  a  continuous  contrac- 
tion in  the  sun's  dimensions.  Thus  it 
inevitably  follows  that  the  sun's  diam- 
eter must  be  shrinking.  The  exact  extent 
to  which  this  shrinkage  takes  place  is 
necessarily  open  to  some  uncertainty;  it 
appears,  however,  from  the  best  data  avail- 
able that  the  sun's  diameter  must  be  les- 
sening somewhere  about  sixteen  inches 
daily.  Even  if  this  be  not  a  very  correct 
approximation,  the  argument  is  hardly 
touched.  The  essential  point  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  is  one  as  to  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever — namely,  that  the 
sun's  diameter  m.ust  submit  to  a  daily  dim- 
inution. This  is  certainly  the  case,  and  as- 
suming that  the  rate  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  sun's 
diameter  must  be  decreasing  at  about  one 
mile  every  ten  years.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
very  small  relative  rate  of  change  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  actual  value  of  the 
sun's  diameter.  Its  diminution  in  size 
would  be  inappreciatble  to  observation  in 
an  ordinary  lifetime.  Even  in  forty  thou- 
sand years  the  shrinkage  of  the  sun 
would  hardly  diminish  its  diameter  by  the 
two  hundredth  part  of  the  present 
amount.  Mere  thousands  of  years,  how- 
ever, are  of  but  little  account  in  the  ma- 
jestic progress  of  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system.  The  investigations  of  geol- 
ogy have  shown  us  that  this  earth  has  ex- 
isted for  periods  that  necessitate  actual 
millions  of  years  for  their  expression,  so 
that  tho  the  shrinkage  of  the  sun  may  be 
insignificant  and  indeed  imperceptible  in 
such  periods  as  those  which  measure  hu- 


man history,  it  is  quite  appreciable,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  even  considerable, 
within  the  limits  of  geological  time. 

The  laws  of  heat  on  which  our  investi- 
gations are  based  disdain  all  time  limits. 
Looking  back  into  the  very  remote  past, 
we  see  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 
the  sun  had,  let  us  say,  double  the  diam- 
eter that  it  possesses  at  present.  The  ar- 
gument which  applies  to  prove  the  sun  is 
contracting  now  applied  with  equal  or 
even  greater  force  in  those  primeval  days 
to  show  that  the  sun  was  contracting 
then.  At  periods  earlier  still  the  sun 
must  have  been  greater  still,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a  time  when  the  volume 
of  the  sun  must  have  been  tenfold,  twen- 
tyfold,  aye,  a  hundredfold  that  which  the 
orb  of  day  has  at  present.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
more  material  in  the  sun  in' those  very 
early  times.  Even  tho  the  sun  was  then 
so  greatly  inflated,  the  actual  quantity 
of  ponderable  matter  which  it  contained 
then  was  not  larger  than  it  contains  at 
present.  It  therefore  followed  that  the 
sun,  or,  we  had  better  say,  the  materials 
which  now  form  the  sun,  must  then  have 
been  in  a  much  more  diffused  state  than 
we  now  find  them.  We  are  thus  led  to 
think  of  a  time  when  the  volume  of  the 
sun  was  so  large  that,  vast  tho  the  total 
weight  of  the  material  which  entered  into 
its  composition  undoubtedly  must  have 
been,  the  density  of  that  material  was  not 
diflferent  from  the  density  of  what  astron- 
omers designate  as  a  nebula.  Under 
such  conditions  the  solar  material  was 
diffused  through  an  extent  of  space  which 
would  include  the  present  orbit  of  the 
earth.  At  that  early  period  the  mate- 
rials now  forming  the  earth  must  also 
have  been  in  a  totally  different  condition 
from  that  which  they  have  at  the  present 
day.  The  fact  that  volcanic  outbreaks 
do  still  occasionally  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  earth  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence even  at  the  present  hour  of  vast 
stores  of  heat  in  the  earth's  interior.  The 
internal  heat  must  be  gradually  leaking 
away  from  the  globe,  and  this  process  of 
leakage  has  been  in  incessant  progress. 
It  follows  that  in  early  days  the  heat  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  nor  does  sci- 
ence suggest  any  limit  to  the  application 
of  this  argument.  There  was  a  time,  doubt- 
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less  anterior  to  all  huttian  history,  when  the 
interior  heat  of  the  earth  must  have  made 
itself  appreciable  at  the  earth's  surface. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  surface  of 
the  earth  must  have  been  actually  warm 
in  consequence  of  that  internal  heat. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  earth's  surface 
must  have  been  hot,  must  have  been  red 
hot,  white  hot,  nay,  must  have  been  molt- 
en, for  even  the  most  refractory  rocks 
must  fuse  when  sufficient  heat  is  applied 
to  them.  Earlier  still,  we  see  that  the 
materials  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
hotter  still.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
heat  was  such  that  those  materials  could 
not  remain  even  in  the  liquid  state ;  they 
can  only  have  existed  in  gaseous  or  va- 
porous form.  There  was  a  time,  there- 
fore, when  the  physical  character  of  the 
materials  now  forming  the  solid  earth 
could  only  be  described  by  saying  that 
they  formed  a  nebula.  What  we  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  earth  applies  gen- 
erally to  the  rest  of  the  planets  also.  The 
argument  derived  from  the  laws  of  heat 
assures  us  that  sun,  earth  and  planets,  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  in  fact, 
were  once  in  a  state  of  nebula  or  fire-mist. 
Remembering  the  enormous  extension  of 
each  of  these  volumes  of  nebula,  we  see 
that  the  province  then  included  by  the 
solar  nebula  would  extend  to  and  overlap, 
or  rather  include,  the  province  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  nebula  destined  to  form  the 
earth.  In  like  manner,  the  nebula  that 
now  forms  Jupiter  would  be  confluent 
with  the  great  solar  nebula.  In  other 
words,  we  are  conducted  to  the  belief  that 
all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  must 
once  have  been  parts  of  a  great  primeval 
nebula.  Such  is  the  nebular  theory  to 
which  we  are  conducted  by  the  first  line 
of  argument. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  solar 
system  which  would  be  wholly  inexplica- 
ble unless  we  believe  that  the  system  has 
had  some  such  origin  as  that  which  we 
are  here  considering.  Laplace  noted  that 
all  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in 
the  same  direction,  that  the  earth  and  the 
rest  of  the  planets  all  rotate  upon  their 
axes  in  the  same  direction,  that  the  moon 
also  revolves  in  the  same  direction,  which 
is  identical  with  that  in  which  the  sun 
rotates  on  its  own  axis.  Laplace,  in  fact, 
counted  up  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  such 
rotatory  movements  in  the  solar  system. 


all  of  which  take  place  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  seems  almost  impossible  that 
such  a  disposition  of  the  planetary  move- 
ments could  have  arisen  unless  there  were 
some  physical  reason  explaining  it.  It 
would  seem  quite  possible  for  some  of  the 
movements  to  be  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  Our  system  could  work  just 
as  well  if  certain  of  the  planetary  motions 
were  reversed,  and  hence  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  in  the  same  direction  is  justly 
a  matter  for  surprise  and  demands  ex- 
planation. 

We  may  realize  the  significance  of  the 
point  by  the  following  illustration.  Sup- 
pose that  thirty  coins  were  taken  in  the 
hand  and  tossed  together  into  the  air, 
they  will  generally  fall  with  both  many 
heads  and  many  tails  uppermost.  It  is, 
however,  conceivable  that  all  the  coins 
should  fall  head  upward.  We  say  it  is 
conceivable,  but  no  one  would  ever  expect 
this  to  happen,  because  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable. In  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to 
show  that  there  must  be  more  than  a 
thousand  million  chances  to  one  against 
such  an  occurrence.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  that  there  are  thirty  movements  in 
the  solar  system  which  are  all  performed 
in  the  same  direction,  we  say  at  once  that 
there  are  a  thousand  million  chances  to 
one  against  such  a  coincidence,  unless 
there  be  some  physical  reason  for  it.  If, 
however,  the  solar  system  had  indeed 
originated  from  a  contracting  nebula, 
then  the  laws  of  dynamics  would  tend  in 
the  course  of  time  to  make  all  the  parts 
of  that  nebula  move  in  the  same  way. 
The  system  ultimately  arising  would 
therefore  have  acquired  the  particular 
kind  of  movement  which  would  cause  all 
the  planets  to  revolve  in  the  same  direc- 
tion round  the  sun,  and  also  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  round  their  axes.  The 
nebular  theory  thus  offers  an  explanation 
of  what  would  be  wildly  improbable  un- 
less some  physical  explanation  could  be 
offered,  and  as  no  other  physical  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested,  the  nebular  the- 
ory has  the  very  strongest  claim  on  our 
acceptance. 

Such  was  the  argument  as  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  Laplace,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  that  argument  stands  now 
after  a  century  of  further  investigation 
and  research.  If  the  argument  appeared 
cogent  to  Laplace  because  he  knew  that 
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there  were  thirty  accordant  movements, 
how  much  more  convincing  must  it  seem 
to  those  who  know  that  the  number  of 
such  agreements  is  at  least  five  hundred? 
The  number  of  drops  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  augmented  by  the  number  of 
grains  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  and  then 
multipHed  by  ten  miUion  millions,  would 
still  not  nearly  form  a  number  large 
enough  when  compared  with  unity  to  ex- 
press the  improbability  that  the  five  hun- 
dred movements  of  the  solar  system 
should  all  be  in  the  same  direction,  unless 
there  were  some  such  physical  origin  for 
the  system  as  the  nebular  theory  offers. 

The  third  line  of  argument  by  which 
modern  research  has  enormously  strength- 
ened the  nebular  theory  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  its  discoverers  is  derived 
from  the  observation  of  the  nebulae  which 
have  been  discovered  to  exist  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  heavens.  We  can,  as  it  were, 
read  the  history  of  our  own  system  in 
space  in  default  of  our  being  able  to  read 
it  in  time.  We  can  witness  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  innumerable  nebulae  passing 
through  various  phases  of  their  trans- 
formation which  illustrate  most  striking- 
ly the  phases  through  which  our  own 
system  has  passed.  We  have  seen  how 
the  nebular  theory  leads  us  to  think  of  a 
time  when  the  solar  system  was  in  a  nebu- 
lous condition,  a  large  part  of  the  nebula 
was  condensed  toward  the  center  to  form 
the  future  sun,  there  were  outlying  por- 
tions more  or  less  condensed  to  form  the 
gradually  evolving  planets.  All  these 
parts  were  revolving  in  the  same  direc- 


tion, the  inner  portions  moving  more  rap- 
idly than  those  on  the  exterior.  Further, 
the  whole  system  was  flattened  down  to- 
ward a  plane.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  spiral  nebulae  we  have  scores — 
according  to  the  late  Professor  Keeler  wc 
should  probably  be  correct  in  saying 
thousands — of  instances  in  which  at  this 
actual  moment  phases  of  evolution  are  in 
progress  in  other  nebulae  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  through  which  the  nebular 
theory  declares  our  own  system  has- 
passed.  Of  these  spiral  nebulae,  now  so' 
familiar  to  astronomers,  Laplace  and. 
Kant  and  Herschel  knew  nothing.  It  is- 
surely  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the 
theory  which  their  genius  suggested  to 
find  that  at  this  present  moment  there  are 
in  the  heavens  around  us  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  the  evolution  of  systems  to  all 
appearances  precisely  resembling  that 
evolution  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  nebular  theory  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  our  own  system. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  arguments  which  modern 
science  has  brought  forward  in  favor  of 
the  nebular  theory,  and  which  was  quite 
iniknown  to  those  who  announced  that 
theory,  is  derived  from  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  of  modern  science  to  have  shown 
that  the  constituents  of  the  sun  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  constituents  of  the 
earth.  This  is,  of  course,  precisely  what 
we  should  have  expected  if  the  earth  and 
sun  had  a  common  origin  in  a  great 
primeval  nebula. 


Education    in    Porto    Rico 

By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,   Ph.D. 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico 


THE  ])resent  school  year  is  closing 
with  nearly  50,000  children  in  at- 
tendance on  the  free  public 
schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Altogether  about 
55,000  children,  or  5.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  have  been  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  compared  with  3.5  per 
cent,  enrolled  last  year.  These  schools 
are  in  charge  of  1,000  teachers,  of  whom 
about  125  are  Americans.  This  result 
is  the  milestone  just  passed  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  school  in  our  new  territory. 


But  the  Government  is  determined  that 
so  far  as  in  its  power  lies  this  work  shall 
go  on  until  we  can  report  as  good  a  re- 
sult as  the  average  for  the  United  States, 
where  over  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation attend  a  public  school,  and  about 
2  per  cent,  more  some  private  school. 

In  Porto  Rico  education  is  a  serious 
business  of  government.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  one  of  six  great  depart- 
ments, and  is  carried  on,  not  by  munic- 
ipal authorities  alone,  but  largely  at  the 
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expense  of  the  Insular  Government  it-  Education  as  a  department  of  Govern- 

self.     This  is  quite  unHke  anything  in  ment  is  a  new  idea  in  America;  but  the 

the  administration  of  public  schools  in  vital  necessity  for  it  in  Porto  Rico  be- 

the    States,    where    school    management  comes  evident  to  one  with  even  a  very 

and  support  are  left  largely  to  the  town  little  knowledge  of  this  new  territory,  in 

or  local  government.     It  is  analogous  to  which  we  are  assimilating  a  people  who 

the    system    of    public    instruction     in  speak  another  language,  and  in  which  we 

France  and  Germany,  and  it    has    pro-  have  the  traditions  of  another  race  and 

duced  in  all  three  countries  a  uniform,  the  awful  heritage  of  four  hundred  years 

economic    and    efficient    school    system,  of  treachery,  misgovernment  and  oppres- 

This  governmental  aspect  of  education  sion  to  overcome.     The  policy  in  Porto 

is  one  of  the  many  wise  provisions  of  the  Rico,  however,  is  now  turned  in  the  right 

Foraker  law.  direction,   and   noble   achievements   may 

The   Foraker  law,   in  general,   places  hereafter  be  looked  for,  tho  progress  be 

the    administrative    government    in    the  slow. 

hands  of  a  Governor,  a  Secretary  (who  We  have  not  yet  solved  our  problem, 
is  the  Acting-Governor  in  the  absence  There  are  50,000  children  in  school,  but 
or  disability  of  the  Governor),  a  Treas-  there  are  300,000  more  of  school  age,  and 
urer,  an  Attorney-General,  an  Auditor,  a  two-thirds  of  these  could  be  in  school  if 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  and  a  we  had  schools  for  them.  Yet  in  our 
Commissioner  of  Education,  all  of  whom  1,000  schools  we  have  490  little  one-room 
constitute  a  Cabinet  Council,  which  ungraded  rural  schools  taught  in  Span- 
meets  regularly  at  the  call  of  the  Gov-  ish  by  native  teachers,  ambitious  to  fol- 
ernor  to  discuss  all  questions  of  public  low  as  best  they  can  the  graded  course 
policy.  Each  of  the  foregoing  officials  of  study  and  to  know  and  apply  Ameri- 
is  the  head  of  an  executive  department  can  methods.  Most  of  these  teachers  are 
and  each  has  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  poor,  are  married,  and  have  large  fam- 
Executive  Council,  or  Upper  House,  of  ilies  of  children  and  relatives  to  support, 
the  Porto  Rico  Legislature.  In  this  he  They  get  only  $30  a  month  for  nine 
must  serve  on  various  committees  be-  months — nothing  is  paid  in  the  summer 
side  those  relating  directly  to  the  work  — yet  300  of  them,  the  limit  of  our  ac- 
of  his  department,  and  in  this  body  he  commodations,  will  gather  at  the  Normal 
also  has  the  privilege  of  initiating  all  School,  near  San  Juan,  on  July  7th,  for 
sorts  of  legislation  and  the  responsibility  an  eight  weeks'  summer  course  of  study 
of  publicly  defending  the  exercise  of  his  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  a  review 
executive  powers.  This  gives  a  solidity,  of  the  subjects  which  they  now  teach,  un- 
continuity  and  perspective  to  the  work  der  the  guidance  of  teachers  better 
of  the  different  departments.    It  has,  for  trained. 

instance,   correlated  the   expenditure  of  During  these  eight  weeks  they  must 

money  for  roads  and  schools  with  some  support    themselves    and    their    families 

sane  realization    of    their  mutual  inter-  and  pay  heavy  traveling  expenses ;    and 

dependence  and  relative  importance  in. a  tho  a  few  may  by  reason  of  this  course 

way  which  would  have  been  scarcely  at-  be  able  to  get  a  graded  teachers'  certifi- 

tainable  if  the  heads  of  both  these  de-  cate  next  year,  and  hence  a  little  higher 

partments  did  not  rub    elbows    so    fre-  salary,  the  majority  will  go  back  to  the 

c[uently.                                                   '  rural   schools   with  only  the   reward  of 

The  Cabinet  Council  brings  to  bear  on  knowing  better  what  we  expect  of  them 

all  plans  for  extension  of  work  in  any  and  a  better  understanding  of  American 

department   the   valuable   experience   of  ways  of  teaching.    All  300  were  enrolled 

the  heads  of  all ;  and  later,  in  the  execu-  two  months  ago,  and  there  is  a  waiting 

tive  chamber,  the  same  plans  are  sub-  list  of  those  who  are  eager  to  take  the 

jected  to  the  test  of  public  debate  under  place  of  any  teacher  who  fails  to  appear, 

the  direct  supervision  of  the  responsible  Such  efforts  and  sacrifices  would  speak 

executive,  and  not  merely  through  the  well  for  a  group  of  teachers  in  any  coun- 

friendly    mediation    of    some    legislator  try. 

who  may  l)c  personallv  interestecl.  as  is  These  teachers  are  also  studying  Eng- 

the  case  in  Congress  and  the  State  Legis-  lish  eagerly,  tho  it  is  not  compulsory  for 

latures,  any  but  new  teachers  to  pass  an  exami- 
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nation  in  it  in  order  to  get  a  certificate. 
Yet  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
island  attended  a  voluntary  examination 
in  English  offered  in  all  the  leading 
towns  on  June  7th  simply  to  record  their 
progress  in  the  study  of  English. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  rural  school 
there  is  the  agricultural  rural,  of  which 
we  have  twelve  in  operation  now,  and 
will  have  at  least  twenty-five  next  year. 
All  of  these  schools  are  supplied  with 
small  garden  tools  and  have  an  acre  of 
ground  surrounding  the  school  house. 
The  morning  hours  are  devoted  to  study 
and  recitations,  as  in  the  regular  rural 
schools,  and  the  afternoons  to  the  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  the  soil  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  trained  agriculturist.  In  one 
school  the  children  have  raised  vegeta- 
bles of  such  superior  quality  that  they 
have  readily  sold  them  in  the  nearby 
town  at  good  prices,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds they  have  purchased  books  for 
their  school  library. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  most- 
ly Americans.  They  will  be  given  a  brief 
summer  course  at  the  Insular  Normal 
Model  Agricultural  School  under  an 
agricultural  expert,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  one  who  has  had 
many  years'  practical  experience  in  farm- 
ing in  tropical  countries. 

The  town  schools,  345  in  number,  all 
follow  an  eight-year  graded  course  of 
study,  which  prepares  for  a  high  school. 
In  each  English  is  taught  by  an  Ameri- 
can teacher,  who  takes  charge  of  four  or 
five  grades. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  tell  of  the 
Insular  Normal  School  at  Rio  Piedras, 
with  its  fine  new  building  situated  on  the 
knoll  of  a  hill  seven  miles  from  San  Juan 
and  surrounded  by  fifty  acres  of  land  in- 
tended ultimately  for  a  botanical  park. 
The  building  alone  cost  $30,000  and 
was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies on  May  30th  of  this  year.  It  is  as 
fine  and  well  equipped  a  building  for  its 
purpose  as  many  of  the  State  normal 
schools  in  this  country.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate building  and  garden  used  as  a  model 
agricultural  school,  and  there  will  be 
erected  next  fall  a  model  six-room 
graded  training  school  and  a  principal's 
house,  the  plans  for  which  are  already 
prepared. 

Nor  can  we  tell  of  the  San  Juan  High 


and  Graded  School,  the  work  of  which 
is  done  in  English,  altho  its  high  school 
course,  two  years  of  which  are  in  opera- 
tion, is  given  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. We  shall  have  three  more  such 
high  and  graded  schools  in  Ponce,  May- 
agiiez  and  Fajardo,  two  of  which  will  be 
opened  next  year. 

The  special  schools,  such  as  the  night 
schools,  which  are  eminently  practical 
and  teach  English,  Spanish,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  typewriting,  stenography  and 
bookkeeping,  the  schools  of  music  and 
drawing,  the  classes  for  the  training  of 
professional  nurses,  the  kindergartens 
and  other  educational  eflforts  are  full  of 
interest  and  promise. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  are  making  pro- 
vision now  for  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant step  yet  taken  in  the  educational 
work  in  Porto  Rico — the  three  Industrial 
and  Trade  Schools  to  be  opened  next 
September  in  San  Juan,  Ponce  and  May- 
agiiez.  These  Industrial  Schools  will 
take  boys  and  girls  of  the  sixth  grade 
grammar  school  and  give  them  one 
year's  work  in  language,  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing,  history,  geography 
and  Sloyd,  with  elementary  work  in  the 
shops.  Two  more  years  will  follow,  in 
which  the  amount  of  general  training 
will  diminish  and  the  work  in  one  of  the 
shops,  representing  at  least  six  trades, 
will  increase  and  absorb  nearly  all  the 
students'  time.  The  aim  will  be  to  turn 
out  practical  mechanics,  prepared  for 
such  industries  as  local  needs  demand, 
and  to  develop  the  native  artistic  sense, 
as  well  as  to  give  skill  in  a  trade  and  a 
good  general  education. 

Let  me  conclude  as  I  began,  with  some 
statistics.  The  Insular  Government  gives 
over  one-quarter  of  its  total  revenues  to 
its  educational  budget ;  the  local  munic- 
ipal governments  are  required  by  legis- 
lative enactment  to  appropriate  for 
schools  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  all 
their  receipts  from  taxes,  and  most  of 
them  appropriate  nearer  25  per  cent,  of 
their  total  revenues  for  this  purpose. 
What  communities  in  the  States  make 
greater  financial  eflForts  ?  Yet  to  give  all 
the  children  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico 
an  opportunity  to  attend  school  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  total  revenues  of 
the  Insular  Government,  plus  probabl}^ 
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three  times  the  total    revenues    of    the  rejoice  with  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  in 

municipalities.     Therefore,  without  help  its  glad  fruition.     A  garden  of  beauty, 

from  without  we  can  only  go  forward  destined  some  time  to  become  a  State  of 

hoping   to    record    substantial    progress  the  American   Union,   is  being  peopled 

each  year,  but  still  remaining  a  long  way  with  its  future  citizens  and  a  nation  is 

from  the  desired  goal,  for  the  attainment  being  born.    One  of  the  most  interesting 

of  which,  however,  the  Porto  Rican  peo-  experiences  in  making  an  official  tour  of 

pie  will  never  cease  to  strive.     It  is  a  the  island  is  to  see  everywhere  the  school 

glorious    work,    full    of   great    promise,  children    drawn    up    in    lines,    waving 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  American  flags  and  singing  in  English 

lend  sympathy  and  support,  both  moral  ''  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  and  "  My 

and  pecuniary.    They  will  have  cause  to  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
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Poetry 

By  Carmen  Sylva 
(QUEEN  OF  RUMANIA) 

IKE  waves  of  the  ocean,  like  wings  of  the  swallow, 

Doth  Poetry  sweep  through  the  times  and  through  space, 

Her  heart  is  a  ground-swell,  her  rhythm,  pulsation, 
Keeps  time  with  the  stars  and  the  sun  in  their  race. 


She  carries  like  nutshells  the  ships  o'er  her  billows, 
Upheaving  their  keel  and  o'erfiowing  their  mast, 

Her  depths  are  the  tears  and  the  sorrows  of  nations. 
She  fills  wandering  sails  with  a  sob  and  a  blast. 

She  rises  in  anger  to  froth  and  to  thunder, 

She  smiles  like  a  child  and  she  dreams  like  a  saint; 

Her  garment  is  starlit,  a  moonray,  or  sable, 
A  sunshiny  glitter,  ne'er  lifeless  or  faint. 

She  curses  and  blesses  and  sings  as  the  winds  harp. 
And  threatens  with  voice  and  with  withering  frown; 

She  carries  you  lightly ;  she  nurses  her  children 
Asleep  o'er  the  abyss  where  warriors  go  down. 

The  bride  of  great  Heaven,  she  struggles  to  reach  him ; 

She  calls  to  the  storm  to  uplift  her  on  high ; 
Despair  is  her  strength,  and  her  wail  is  a  war  whoop ; 

She  beckons  the  clouds  to  bring  nearer  the  sky. 

No  desert  can  scorch  her,  no  gale  ever  drown  her. 
No  ruins  will  crush  her,  in  death  she  will  thrive. 

She'll  watch  desolation,  and  hover  o'er  terrors. 
With  wings  of  the  ocean,  forever  ajive  I 
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The     House    on    the    Uplands 

By  A.   B.   De  Mille 


THE  great  Tantremar  Marsh  is  a  no- 
ble expanse  of  diked  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  it  was  an 
important  section  of  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  French  and  English  powers 
in  North  America.  To-day  it  is  famed 
for  its  harvests  of  rich  grass,  for  the  wild 
fowl  that  flock  in  with  the  high  tides  of 
spring  and  autumn,  and  for  the  storms 
which  rake  it  from  end  to  end.  One  used 
to  hear,  also,  by  times,  the  tale  of  the 
House  on  the  Uplands,  tho  the  place  has 
fallen  to  ruin  now.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  witness  the  denouement  of  that  strange 
story.  The  thing  was  unusual,  and  not  a 
little  sad.  It  took  place  during  a  holiday 
month  spent  on  the  borders  of  Tantre- 
mar. Looking  back  now,  the  events  seem 
to  follow  from  a  certain  afternoon  in  Au- 
gust. 

I  was  riding  my  wheel  along  the  road 
skirting  the  wide  marsh  which  stretched 
away  on  the  left  until  it  merged  in  a  line 
of  rolling  hills.  To  the  right  was  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  uplands,  with  here 
and  there  a  farmhouse  or  a  clump  of 
spruce  trees.  In  front,  and  far  away,  the 
dark  waters  of  Fundy  brimmed  to  the 
blue  Nova  Scotia  coast  and  the  free  hori- 
zon. The  scene  showed  full  of  color,  for 
the  low  sun  was  lighting  up  all  the  coun- 
tryside. The  tall  marsh  grass  stood  yet 
unharvested,  so  that  over  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  Tantremar  it  surged  and  rippled 
in  wave-like  lines  as  the  wind  swept 
across.  Everything  was  peaceful,  and 
even  the  hard  level  road  could  not  tempt 
me  beyond  a  very  moderate  speed.  I 
moved  slowly  forward  until  I  came  to  the 
summit  of  a  long  slope. 

For  some  distance  past  I  had  been 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  house  that  seemed 
to  dominate  the  highway  just  at  this 
point.  When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  rise 
my  indolent  consciousness  suddenly  be- 
came stronger,  and  I  glanced  quickly  at 
the  house.  It  was  a  big,  square  building, 
painted  a  dead  white,  and  standing  on  a 
knoll  back  from  the  road.  Several  huge 
elms   were   scattered   about.     A   garden 


lay  in  front,  bright  with  flowers,  and 
through  this  a  short  path  led  to  the  door. 
Thus  much  I  took  in  at  a  glance ;  a  sec- 
ond served  to  produce  another  impression 
— there  was  something  unpleasant  about 
the  place. 

As  I  drew  abreast  of  the  garden  a  fig- 
ure rose  from  among  the  tall  flowers  and 
hailed  me.  I  dismounted  and  approached 
the  gate,  where  an  old  man  was  standing 
He  spoke  in  a  singularly  gentle  voice. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  you  passed  any 
one  lately,  coming  in  this  direction?  A 
tall  man  it  would  have  been,  on  horse- 
back." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  ''  the  road  seemed 
deserted  this  afternoon." 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  wistfully, 
sighing  as  if  much  disappointed. 

*' Whom  are  you  expecting?"  I  ven- 
tured— a  little  touched,  I  must  admit,  by 
his  aspect. 

"  It's  my  brother,"  he  replied.  ''  My 
brother  James.  I've  been  looking  for 
him  these  many  years,  but  this  summer  I 
know  he's  coming  back  and  we'll  go  off 
to  England  together — to  England — 
home  " — and  again  he  shot  that  wistful 
glance  at  my  face. 

"  To  England  !  "  I  exclaim.ed.  "  That's 
a  far  cry  from  Tantremar.  But  I  am  hot 
and  thirsty.  Can  you  give  me  a  drink  of 
water?  Then,  if  you  will,  you  can  tell 
me  about  your  brother.  I  am  going  to 
the  village,  and  perhaps  may  see  him 
there." 

The  old  man's  face  lighted  up  eagerly. 
He  opened  the  gate,  which  sagged  heav- 
ily back  on  creaking  hinges. 

"  I  take  this  right  kind  of  you,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  Come  up  to  the  house,  and  ac- 
cept my  hospitality." 

As  he  led  the  way  up  the  garden  walk 
I  noticed  that  every  flower  and  shrub 
showed  signs  of  careful  tending ;  the  gar- 
den was  small,  but  beautifully  laid  out. 
A  nearer  view  of  the  house,  however,  ex- 
plained the  unpleasant  impression  which 
it  had  produced  upon  me.  The  place  was 
empty.  The  windows,  curtainless  in  the 
upper  story,  stared  vacantly  out  over  the 
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marsh  and  the  distant  bay;  the  bravery 
of  fresh  paint  served  only  to  highten  the 
desolation  of  it  all.  For  it  was  desolate, 
I  thought.  There  was  no  busy  cackle 
of  fowls  about  the  barnyard  close  by, 
there  were  none  of  the  common,  kindly 
sounds  of  the  farm.  A  crow  flew  solemn- 
ly overhead,  and  the  sun  cast  long  shad- 
ows from  a  group  of  fir  trees  at  the  back. 
The  old  man  turned  to  me  when  we 
reached  the  house. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "  that  James's 
horse  may  shy  at  that  machine  of  yours 
if  he  comes  up  to  the  house  and  passes  it. 
I  hope  you  won't  mind  putting  it  to  one 
side." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied,  "  I'll  put 
it  here  around  the  corner." 

Within  the  house  the  rooms  were  large, 
and  as  we  entered  one  of  them  from  the 
wide  hallway  a  smell  of  musty  age  came 
to  my  nostrils.  My  host  threw  open  some 
heavy  shutters  and  the  sunlight  poured 
in,  revealing  an  old-fashioned  parlor  with 
furniture  in  the  fashion  of  a  generation 
back — massive,  dark  and  rich.  All  was 
on  a  far  grander  scale  than  that  of  the 
farmhouses  round  about. 

I  sat  down,  but  no  sooner  had  the  old 
man  left  the  room  than  I  started  up  again 
with  the  peculiar  sensation  that  some  one 
was  watching  me.  I  glanced  hastily 
around.  The  light  flooded  every  corner, 
and  no  hiding  place  was  visible  unless  it 
should  be  behind  the  heavy  window  cur- 
tains. Half  ashamed  of  myself,  I  went 
over  and  pulled  them  aside.  Then  I 
turned  back,  and  instantly  my  attention 
was  seized  by  a  portrait  which  hung 
above  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  the  mourn- 
ful face  of  a  man,  with  eyes  that  followed 
one's  every  movement.  This  explained 
my  uneasiness — I  had  unconsciously 
caught  their  gaze  fixed  upon  me. 

At  this  moment,  however,  my  host  re- 
turned with  the  water.  As  I  drank,  he 
pointed  to  the  picture,  saying : 

"  That  is  my  brother,  before  he  left. 
A  many  years  ago,  sir!  A  many  years 
ago!    But  I'll  tell  you  about  him." 

We  both  sat  down,  and  for  a  space  an 
utter  silence  wrapped  us  while  the  old 
man  gazed  earnestly  at  the  portrait  over 
the  mantel.  This  is  the  story  he  told 
me — in  monotonous  accents,  with  never 
a  smile  lighting  his  dim  eyes : 

"  It's  forty  years  since  I  came  out  from 


England.  And  I'm  not  an  old  man  yet, 
tho  my  gray  hairs  make  me  look  so,  for 
I've  had  much  trouble  in  the  past.  But 
it's  near  over  now,  and  when  James 
comes  we'll  pack  up  the  things  and  go 
home  again. 

"  James  and  I  came  out  together ;  we 
were  always  together — together  at  school, 
and  we  should  have  gone  to  the  univer- 
sity together '  but  that  my  father  cast  me 
oft*  one  day  in  a  fit  of  rage  because  I 
would  not  do  a  certain  thing  he  wished. 
Then  James  said — I  can  recall  his  very 
words :  '  Cheer  up,  old  fellow,  I'll  stick  to 
you.'  When  my  father  learned  this,  and 
saw  that  James  would  keep  his  word,  he 
was  bitter  sorry  for  what  he'd  done.  But 
he  wouldn't  forgive  me,  and  he  couldn't 
turn  James  against  me.  So  he  gave 
James  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  a 
part  of  the  household  furniture — you  see 
it  about  us  now — and  we  came  out  here 
together. 

"  Land  was  cheap,  so  we  bought  a  farm 
and  built  this  house.  The  life  was  rough, 
and  never  a  letter  came  from  home ;  but 
there  was- always  a  deal  to  look  after,  and 
by  and  by  we  grew  to  love  the  marshes 
and  the  big  tides  of  the  bay.  It  was  lone- 
ly sometimes  in  the  long  winters,  but  we 
soon  accustomed  ourselves  to  that.  The 
worst  was  when  the  autumn  storms  came 
up  the  bay,  for  then  often  the  dike-lands 
would  be  flooded,  and  our  cattle  and 
sheep  be  in  danger.  And  sometimes  there 
would  be  wrecks  of  good  ships — "  he 
paused,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  then 
hastily  resumed : 

"  But  one  summer  James  fell  sick.  I 
can't  recall  the  year — my  memory  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  I  am  much  alone, 
sir.  But  James  fell  sick,  and  I  was  hard 
pressed  to  bring  him  around.  He  recov- 
ered at  last,  and  then  I  showed  him  a  let- 
ter which  had  come  for  him.  It  was  from 
our  father's  lawyer,  and  it  told  us  that  the 
father  was  dead,  and  James,  as  the  eldest 
son,  should  go  home  to  settle  up  the 
estate.  Never  a  word  of  forgiveness, 
mark  you,  from  him  that  was  dead !  He 
was  a  stern  man.  Now  this  was  a  good 
thing  for  James,  meaning  change  of  air 
and  a  long  sea  voyage  to  put  new  life  into 
him.  I  went  with  him  as  far  as  Halifax, 
where  he  took  the  Cunard  steamer. 
"  Yet  sometimes  now  I  wish  he'd  never 
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remember.  And  he's  been  gone  a  long 
time  now.  And  he  hasn't  written  for 
many  a  day.  But  I  know  James  hasn't 
forgotten,  and  I  knozv  he  will  come  back 
soon !  " 

The  speaker  stopped  and  moved  rest- 
lessly in  his  chair.  Suddenly  he  turned 
to  me  and  said : 

"  You  think  he  will  return  soon,  do  you 
not?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  replied,  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  question ;  "  I  don't  see  why 
he  shouldn't." 

Once  more  the  old  man  gave  his  pecul- 
iar, wistful  glance.  Then  he  went  over 
to  the  picture  above  the  mantelpiece. 

"  It  fell  down  one  night  long  ago,"  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself.  "  There  was  a 
storm,  and  I  was  away — somewhere — I 
forget  where.  The  rain  was  flooding  the 
marshes,  and  the  wind  was  howling  up 
the  bay.  God  help  the  poor  ships  out 
that  night !  And  when  I  came  home  the 
picture  was  lying  on  the  floor."  He 
ceased.  There  was  a  long  silence.  Fi- 
nally he  struck  his  forehead  impatiently. 
"  I  cannot  remember  what  happened  that 
night !  The  storm  and  the  darkness,  and 
— where  was  James?  But  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter now,  for  he's  coming  home  soon.  .  ." 
Another  pause  followed,  which  lasted  un- 
til I  rose  to  leave. 

Going  down  the  garden  path  he 
stopped  and  called  attention  to  his  flow- 
ers. 

"  I  am  getting  all  in  order  for  James's 
home-coming,"  he  explained.  *'  He  is 
fond  of  bright  flowers." 

"  I'll  look  out  for  your  brother  in  the 
village,"  I  rejoined.  ''  I  think  I'd  recog- 
nize him  from  the  picture." 

"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness,"  replied  my  companion.  *'  Tell 
James  to  hasten  out,  for  I've  long  been 
waiting  for  him !  " 

At  a  curve  in  the  road  I  glanced  back 
and  waved  my  hand.  The  old  man  was 
still  standing  at  his  open  gate  in  the  gath- 
ering dusk,  gazing  after  me. 

The  village  was  only  a  few  miles  away, 
and  I  soon  arrived  there.  My  stopping- 
place  was  a  small  hotel  which  overlooked 
the  head  of  the  bay.  As  I  sat  outside 
smoking  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the 
landlord  joined  me  for  the  customary 
chat. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  how  fur  did  you 
git  to-day?" 


I  told  him,  and  then  related  my  ex- 
perience, touching  lightly  on  the  old 
man's  story. 

"  So  he  stopped  you,  did  he?  "  said  the 
landlord,  with  a  chuckle,  "  and  told  you 
'bout  brother  James?  Well,  you  ain't  the 
fust,  not  by  'bout  a  thousand,  that  old 
Jarge  Montague  has  told  the  same  story 
to." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 
"  This  is  the  how  of  it,"  answered  the 
landlord,  tilting  his  chair  into  a  more 
comfortable  position.  ''  I  was  a  lad  at 
the  time,  but  I  can  remember  it  all  right. 
Him  an'  his  brother  come  out  from  Eng- 
land— that's  all  right.  An'  then  his 
brother  got  took  sick  an'  went  home  when 
the  old  man  died — that's  all  right.  But 
now  I'll  tell  you  what  old  Jarge  didn't  tell 
you.  James  Montague  did  come  out 
here  again,  but  he  warn't  alive  when  he 
landed.  He  landed  from  a  wreck  with  a 
hole  busted  in  his  skull." 

Seeing  my  amazed  look  the   speaker 
proceeded  to  explain. 

"  He  come  out  to  Halifax  in  a  Cunard 

steamer;  she  was    called    the    Scotia,  I 

guess — one  of  them  big  paddle-boats  that 

used  to  run  in  the  old  days.     That  was 

'way  back  in  the  sixties.    Then  he  took 

passage  in  a  schooner  for  the  village  here. 

She   was   called   the   Curlew.     She   got 

•  round  safe  an'  come  up  an'  near  reached 

the  head  of  the  bay  when  a  big  storm  an' 

high  tide  got  her,  an'  she   was   wrecked 

ha'f  a  mile  below  here,  an'  every  soul 

drownded.     Old   Jarge — he   was   young 

Jarge  then — had  come  into  the  village 

with  a  couple  of  bosses  fer  himself  an' 

his  brother  to  ride  out  to  the  house.    The 

fust  he  seen  of  his  brother  James  was 

when  he  was  washed  ashore,    with    his 

head  cut  up  ter'ble.    Old  Jarge  didn't  say 

nuthin' — jest  seen  about  the  berial.  an' 

then  shut  himself  up  in  the  big  house. 

That  was  thirty  year  ago.     Lately  he's 

taken  to  stoppin'  people  on  the  road,  an' 

askin'  if  they  has  seen  his  brother  James. 

We  mostly  laffs  at  him,  but  I  guess  it's 

kinder  rough  on  th'  old  feller." 

I  often  saw  the  old  man  after  this,  and 
he  was  invariably  moving  about  his  gar- 
den, which  seemed  daily  to  grow  in  beau- 
ty. He  greeted  me  always  with  the  same 
wistful  question,  and  for  pity  of  his  lone- 
liness I  always  answered  him  kindly. 

Hitherto  the  summer  had  been  free 
from  bad  weather.     Dav  after  dav  the 
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sun  made  glorious  the  wide  marshes  and 
the  surging  tides  of  the  bay.  At  last,  one 
night  late  in  August,  I  saw  a  huge  wall 
of  cloud  blotting  out  the  stars  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  went  to  bed  with  the 
sough  of  rising  wind  in  my  ears.  In  the 
morning  the  landlord  announced  that  the 
storm  would  come  in  with  the  tide.  De- 
spite his  warning,  however,  I  set  out  for 
an  afternoon  ride  along  the  upland  road. 
The  sky  was  dark,  the  bay  flecked  with 
white-caps.  But  I  missed  a  familiar  hail 
from  the  roadside,  for  no  one  was  visible 
as  I  passed  the  big,  white  house,  where 
the  flowers  were  brighter  than  ever  un- 
der the  dull  clouds. 

The  road  was  so  good  and  the  air  so 
bracing  that  I  was  many  miles  out  be- 
fore I  thought  of  turning.  When  I  did, 
the  dusk  was  gathering  down,  and  the 
huge  marsh  looked  dim  and  lonely.  The 
storm  was  coming  in  good  earnest,  for 
down  over  the  bay  a  swift  flame  of  light- 
ning leapt  forth,  followed  by  a  growl  of 
thunder.  There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  I 
wanted  to  escape  a  wetting.  But  I  soon 
found  that  the  return  journey  was  no 
easy  matter.  The  wind  met  me  in  wild 
gusts  which  rapidly  increased  in  force, 
making  progress  more  difficult.  With 
this  there  was  the  growing  darkness,  and 
now  and  then  a  spatter  of  rain.  I  fought 
steadily  on,  however,  and  was  half  way 
home  before  night  shut  in.  But  night 
brought  the  full  fury  of  the  tempest. 
Soon  the  lightning  was  my  only  guide. 
It  proved  a  safeguard,  too,  for  while  go- 
ing fast  down  hill  a  flash  revealed  a  fall- 
en tree  scarcely  ten  feet  away.  I  did  not 
wait  to  see  what  would  happen,  but  slid 
ofif  and  rolled  in  the  mud,  leaving  the  bi- 
cycle to  its  fate.  Then  I  trudged  man- 
fully on  afoot,  trundling  my  wrecked  ma- 
chine, while  the  wind  shrieked  in  my  face 
and  the  rain  drenched  me  to  the  skin. 

At  last,  far  ahead,  a  light  appeared. 
Then  another,  and  another,  until  a  bril- 
liant glow  shone  into  the  darkness,  and 
then,  quite  suddenly,  I  recognized  the 
outline  of  the  House  on  the  Uplands. 
But  what  was  the  reason  of  this  illumina- 
tion? There  was  a  light  in  every  win- 
dow. I  hastened  forward,  and  soon 
stumbled  through  the  gate,  up  the  path- 
way to  the  front  door,  where  I  knocked 
loud  and  long.  It  was  thrown  open,  and 
my  old  friend  appeared,  gazing  eagerlv  at 
me. 


''  Why !  Why  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's 
you !  I  thought  it  was  James !  "  and  a 
look  of  deep  disappointment  came  over 
his  f^ce.    "  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

''  No,"  I  answered,  and  the  light  fell 
full  on  my  soaked  and  muddy  garments. 
The  old  man  gave  a  cry. 

*'  I  treat  you  ill !  "  he  said.  "  Come  in, 
come  m !  and  you  can  get  dry,  and  we 
can  welcome  James  together.  For  you 
do  not  sneer  and  laugh  as  the  others  do." 
He  drew  me  in  and  shut  the  door.  We 
went  through  the  hall — catching  a 
glimpse  of  bright-lit  parlors  as  we  passed 
— to  the  big  kitchen  at  its  farther  end. 

Here  a  huge  fire  blazed,  and  I  was 
quickly  dry.  The  old  man  gave  me  a  hot 
drink  from  a  brew  which  simmered  be- 
side the  hearth.    It  put  new  life  into  me. 

"  Is  your  brother  really  coming  to- 
night ?  "  I  asked,  determined  to  humor 
him. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !  "  he  cried  tremulously. 
"  See,  read  this !  "  With  shaking  hands 
he  unfolded  a  sheet  of  paper  and  gave  it 
to  me. 

It  was  a  letter,  frayed  and  worn,  dated 
thirty  years  back.  It  said  that  the  writer 
had  arrived  in  Halifax  by  the  steamer 
Scotia,  of  the  Cunard  line,  and  would 
come  round  by  schooner,  avoiding  the 
tedious  coach  journey. 

"  I  purpose  to  come  round  in  the  Curlew 
schooner,  which  sails  within  a  week.  Have  the 
House  ready  for  me,  George,  and  a  Jorum  of 
that  good  Punch  you  used  to  make  so  well.  I 
will  drive  out  from  the  Village.  And  I  shall 
be  right  glad  to  be  Home  again,  Old  Fellow, 
for  we  had  a  rough  voyage  coming  across. 
"  I  am,  dear  George, 
"  Your  Affect.  Bror.  James." 

So  it  concluded.  The  signature  was 
stained  and  blurred.  And  as  I  handed 
back  the  letter  and  the  old  man  folded  it 
so  reverently  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket, 
the  pity  of  it  all  brought  tears  to  my  own 
eyes.  But  my  host  was  looking  at  me 
expectantly,  so  I  forced  a  smile  and 
talked  to  him  of  the  returning  one. 

How  the  storm  thundered  outside !  I 
saw  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
reach  the  village,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
old  man's  proposal  that  I  should  stay  with 
him.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  pleas- 
ant for  James,  and  I  would  like  you  to 
know  him." 

When  my  clothes  were  dry  we  went 
over  the  house  together.     It  was  ablaze 
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with  light.  Wax  candles  were  placed  in 
every  window,  and  the  somber  parlors 
were  gay  with  old-fashioned  lamps. 

*'  We  brought  them  all  out  when  we 
came,"  explained  the  old  man.  "And 
James  will  be  glad  when  he  sees  the 
lights  shining  to  welcome  him  home." 

**  But  will  he  come  such  a  night  as 
this  ?  "  I  said,  as  a  gust  of  wind  shook 
the  house  and  jarred  us  where  we  stood. 

'*  Yes,  oh,  yes."  The  voice  was  very 
weak.  **  They  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  the  Cnrlezv  was  in  the  bay,  and  I 
know  James  is  coming  to-night !  "  He 
went  to  a  window.  "  Hark!  Don't  you 
hear  a  horse  ?  " 

But  it  was  only  a  rain-squall  driving 
along  the  road. 

The  wind  gradually  shifted,  and  when 
we  returned  to  the  kitchen  the  storm  was 
thundering  at  the  front  door  and  echoing 
in  the  hall.  Several  times  it  tore  at  the 
enrance  like  a  living  thing — so  like  that 
I  half  turned  round,  while  my  companion 
started  from  his  seat.       Soon,  however, 


my  fatigue  began  to  overpower  me. 
Even  the  increasing  nervousness  of  the 
old  man  could  not  keep  me  awake.  I  was 
rapidly  nearing  the  borders  of  a  slumber 
when  the  storm,  which  had  dropped  for  a 
moment  to  utter  silence,  came  roaring 
over  the  marsh  anew.  It  struck  the 
house,  it  hammered  at  the  door,  and  the 
door  flew  open  with  a  crash. 

The  old  man  sprang  up  and  started  out 
into  the  hall ;  then,  uttering  a  low  cry  of 
"  James  !  Welcome  home  at  last !  "  he 
rushed  from  the  room.  And  upon  the 
moment  a  giant  blast  swept  through  the 
house;  instantly  all  was  in  darkness.  I 
felt  my  w^ay  cautiously  along  the  hall  un- 
til I  stumbled  over  something  on  the  rain- 
lashed  threshold. 

It  was  the  old  man.  I  carried  him  into 
the  kitchen  and  lit  a  candle.  He  lay  very 
still,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face — I  had 
never  seen  him  smile  before.  And  when 
morning  came  I  was  glad  that  he  could 
not  wake  to  see  his  bright  garden  ruined 
by  the  storm. 

Kings  College,  Windsor,   N     S. 


Cuba's    First    Steps    in    Self-Government 


By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson 


DURING  the  days  of  American  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  there  arose  many 
false  prophets,  both  military  and 
civilian,  who  said  unto  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
authority  and  armed  force  would  be  a 
signal  for  general  lawlessness  through- 
out the  island.  Some  declared  that  the 
American  troops  would  not  get  to  Key 
West  before  the  Cubans  would  be  at  each 
others'  throats.  Some  said  that  the 
troops  would  not  get  out  of  sight  of  land 
before  the  Cubans  would  wreck  their 
vengeance  on  the  resident  Spaniards. 
These  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  more  of  vio- 
lence for  which  political  conditions  might 
be  held  responsible  than  there  was  under 
the  government  of  intervention. 

Nor  would  there  be  to-day  any  more 
danger  of  disorder  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
than  there  is  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
v^ere  it  not  for  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions  for   which   the   United    States    is 


chiefly  and  directly  responsible.  The 
fact  is  distinctly  unpalatable  for  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  be  proud  of  their  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  fact.  To-day  there  is  dan- 
ger of  disorder,  and  the  danger  is  seri- 
ous. There  is  no  reason  why  this  state- 
ment should  be  in  any  way  startling  to 
American  readers  who  have  been  official- 
ly assured  of  Cuba's  content  and  tran- 
quillity. For  an  emphatic  prediction  of 
the  conditions  and  the  dangers  of  the 
present  situation  in  Cuba  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  November  27,  1901.  On 
page  47  of  that  report  Mr.  Root  says : 

*•  More  than  half  of  the  people  of  the  is- 
land are  depending  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  success  of  that  [the  sugar]  industry.  If 
it  succeeds,  we  may  expect  peace,  plenty,  do- 
mestic order,  and  the  happiness  of  a  free  and 
contented  people  to  reward  the  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  and  treasure  through  which 
Cuba  was  set  free.  If  it  fails,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  fields  will  again  become  waste, 
the   mills   will   again   become   dismantled,   the 
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great  body  of  laborers  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  and  that  poverty  and  starvation, 
disorder  and  anarchy  will   ensue." 

An  American  Congress  has  ignored  a 
condition  which  was,  six  months  ago,  so 
clearly  foreseen  and  so  forcibly  predicted 
by  such  an  eminent  American  authority. 
It  has  disregarded  an  outcome  which,  un- 
der the  conditions,  was  inevitable.  The 
infant  Republic  of  Cuba  has  been 
launched  upon  the  turbulent  sea  of  na- 
tional distress,  under  a  sky  which  is  dark 
with  the  menace  of  disorder,  if  not  of 
crime,  which  will  be  due  not  to  any  spirit 
of  revenge  nor  to  any  natural  disposition 
to  turbulence,  but  to  the  hunger  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  men  who  are  desti- 
tute of  resources  and  for  whom  there  is 
no  work. 

The  crop  season  is  over.  Some  750,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  have  been  produced  at 
a  cost  which,  at  prevailing  market  prices, 
represents  a  dead  loss  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  which  leaves  scores  of 
planters  utterly  bankrupt.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  making  of  the  sugar 
crop  is  immediately  followed  by  prepara- 
tions for  a  succeeding  crop.  Few  plant- 
ers have  or  can  borrow  money  for  that 
work  this  year,  and  labor  must  be  paid 
for.  Thousands  of  laborers  are  now  out 
of  employment.  Many  must  become 
vagrants.  Some  will  doubtless  resort  to 
crime.  For  this  and  for  whatever  may 
follow  the  American  Congress  and  the 
fomenters  of  the  anti-reciprocity  move- 
ment are  responsible.  Any  consideration 
of  Cuba's  initial  steps  in  self-government 
must  be  made  with  the  fact  of  her  eco- 
nomic distress  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Her 
success  or  her  failure  must  be  weighed 
with  a  due  allowance  for  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  her  at  the  very  threshold  of 
her  new  life. 

But  there  was  even  more  than  this  to 
hamper  her  steps  and  paralyze  her  ac- 
tions. Her  national  treasury  was  left  in 
a  condition  which  was  little  better  than 
bankruptcy.  While  this  assertion  is  con- 
trary to  the  impression  established  by  the 
reports  of  the  transfer,  it  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the 
transfer  proceedings,  on  Mav  20th,  Gen- 
eral VVood  presented  a  brief'paper,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"The   public   civil    funds   derived    from   the 
revenues  of  Cuba  transferred  to  you  this  day. 


amounting  to  $689,191.02,  are  transferred  .sw^- 
ject  to  such  claims  and  obligations  properly 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  island  as 
may  remain." 

No  detailed  statement  of  those  out- 
standing claims  and  maturing  obliga- 
tions was  presented.  Three  items  were 
quoted.  One  was  the  still  inchoate  con- 
tract for  sewering  and  paving  the  city 
of  Havana.  The  other  two  referred  to 
water  and  sewer  contracts  for  the  city 
of  Santiago.  No  mention  was  made  of 
a  considerable  list  of  other  contracts, 
rentals  of  buildings,  for  a  number  of 
which  the  Government  has  no  need  or 
use,  nor  of  sundry  other  obligations 
which  constituted  drafts  upon  this  nomi- 
nal balance.  President  Palma's  reply  to 
this  statement  of  the  Military  Governor 
indicates  a  misconception  of  the  situa- 
tion.   He  said : 

"  I  note  that  all  financial  responsibilities 
contracted  by  the  military  governor  up  to  this 
date  have  been  paid." 

It  has  since  developed  that  the  out- 
standing contracts  and  maturing  obliga- 
tions appear  to  represent  a  sum  which  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  cash  trans- 
ferred. It  is  true  that  there  were  daily 
receipts  to  augment  the  nominal  balance 
of  cash  on  hand,  but  they  were  required 
for  the  meeting  of  the  current  expenses. 
To  maintain  the  American  system  of 
schools  and  sanitation  and  to  continue 
the  methods  and  the  expenditures  in 
other  departments,  both  of  which  the  Cu- 
bans regarded  as  incumbent  upon  them, 
and  to  meet,  in  addition  to  those,  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  administration,  required  a 
sum  which  was  actually  beyond  the  cur- 
rent revenues.  Because  of  these  facts,  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  not  only  has 
the  action  of  the  American  Congress  left 
the  island  of  Cuba  an  industrial  wreck, 
but,  as  well,  the  local  administration  of 
the  island  left  the  national  treasury  prac- 
tically bankrupt,  obliged  to  depend  upon 
its  daily  receipts  for  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
that  which  is  really  imperative  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  any  business, 
whether  it  be  that  of  national  govern- 
ment or  that  of  retail  groceries — a  work- 
ing capital. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Cuba  begins  her  career  as  a 
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self -governing  count  r\.  llcr  official  into  an  nncliarital)lc  judgment  those  who 
head  is  Tonias  Estrada  Palma,  a  man  are  not  accurately  familiar  with  the  Cu- 
of  the  utmost  integrity  and  saturated  ban  situation,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
with  a  lofty  ideal  of  patriotic  purpose,  fact  for  both  countries  that  only  a  very 
Next  to  him  stand  the  members  of  his  limited  number  of  the  American  people 
cabinet,  six  in  number.  No  one  of  them  possess  such  a  familiarity.  One  of  the 
has  had  any  training  in  governmental  early  complications  arose  over  the  desire 
affairs,  with  the  exception  of  Sehor  Diego  of  the  President  to  appoint  Gonzalo  de 
Tamayo,  who  was  a  member  of  General  Quesada  as  Minister  to  Washington. 
Wood's  cabinet.  The  legislative  branch  Sehor  Quesada  possessed  certain  quali- 
consists  of  a  Senate  with  24  members,  hcations  for  the  post.  Pie  knew  Wash- 
presided  over  by  Vice-President  Estevez,  ington  and  was  known  in  that  city  in 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  number-  connection  with  Cuban  affairs.  He  was 
ing  63  members.  In  the  descending  scale  Cuba's  representative  there  during  the 
of  governmental  machinery  stand  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  closely  asso- 
provincial  and  the  municipal  govern-  ciated  with  Estrada  Palma  in  the  work 
ments,  for  both  of  which  provision  is  of  the  Cuban  Junta.  He  was  the  logical 
duly  made  in  the  Cuban  constitution,  candidate  for  the  position.  But  Don 
The  provincial  governments  are,  in  real-  Gonzalo  is  persona  non  grata  with  a  con- 
ity,  useless,  cumbersome  and  expensive  siderable  number  of  Cuba's  leading  poli- 
institutions,  a  survival  of  earlier  days,  ticians,  and  his  appointment  developed  a 
established  in  a  belief  that  their  tendency  modest  little  fight  between  the  Senate 
would  be  toward  a  decentralization  of  and  the  Executive.  The  Executive  won 
power.  and  Quesada  was  appointed. 

In  these  first  steps  of  Cuban  govern-  A    more    serious    complication    arose 

ment  there  has  been  much  of  confusion,  about  the  middle  of  June.    On  June  13th 

It  was  inevitable.   Confusion  is  bound  to  Representative  Borjes  declared  that  the 

attend  the  inauguration  of  any  great  en-  act  of  the  Council  of  Secretaries,  or  the 

terprise,  whether  it  be  governmental  or  Cabinet,  in  formulating  a  plan  for  the 

commercial.     In  this  particular  case  the  reorganization  of  the  Rural  Guard  was 

work  to  be  performed  was  far  reaching  an  usurpation  of  the  powers  conferred 

and  complex,  and  the  workmen  were  in-  upon  Congress  by  the  constitution.     On 

experienced.      The  opening  weeks  were  the  i6th  Representative  Xiques,  who  ap- 

a  time  of  adjustment.     Altho  generally,  pears  to  be  something  of  a  firebrand,  re- 

and  in  some  cases  specifically,  defined  by  quested  a  secret  session  of  the  House  for 

the  constitution,  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  consideration  of  an  important  matter, 

individual  officials  and  of  the  legislative  It  was  no  less  than  a  vote  of  censure  on 

bodies  required  more  accurate  determina-  the  President  for  the  anti-constitutional 

tion  by  practical  experience.     Naturally,  acts  of  some  of  the  Secretaries,  who,  as 

individual  ambition,  party  jealousy  and  department  chiefs,  had  issued  certain  de- 

governmental    prestige    became    actively  crees  affecting  their  departments,  and,  in 

operative  factors.     Frequently  there  was  so  doing,  had  exceeded  their  authorit}- 

an  apparent  lack  of  harmony.     At  times  and  violated  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 

there  was  distinct  antagonism.      There  tion.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  point  was 

was  an  unavoidable  maneuvering  for  po-  quite  correct  and  the  outcome  of  the  inci- 

sition.     Individual  members  of  Congress  clent  was  doubtless  highly  beneficial.  The 

manifested  a  desire  to  play  to  the  gal-  misfortune  is  that  it  came  out  in  an  un- 

leries.     Theorists  wished  to  urge  their  duly  abrupt  and  brusque  fashion.     Out 

theories.     Men  with  political  grievances  of  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Executive  for 

desired  to  air  their  woes.    But  the  situa-  the  highest  welfare  of  the  country  there 

tion  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  had  undoubtedly  come  an  overstepping 

in  any  other  country,  and  the  confusion  of  bounds.    But,  as  Cuba  is  to  essay  con- 

of  these  early  days  is  no  reflection  upon  stitutional  self-government,  it  is  entirely 

the  qualities  or  the  capacities  of  Cuba  in  well  that  at  the  very  outset  the  constitu- 

general.  tion  be  clearly  recognized  as  the  supreme 

To  note  some  of  these  complications  law  of  the  land,  not  to  be  infringed  by 

in  detail  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  leading  Cabinet    members    or    President    from 
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either  bad  motives  or  motives  of  the 
highest  and  best  purpose.  Hereafter 
there  will  doubtless  be  adopted  the 
American  system  of  Presidential 
""  recommendations "  by  Presidential 
messages,  or  the  introduction  of  admin- 
istration measures  through  established 
Congressional  channels. 

A  matter  of  very  great  importance  is 
and  has  been  continually  on  the  verge 
of  active  eruption.  Many  rumblings  and 
some  minor  discharges  have  already 
been  heard  and  seen.  This  relates  to  the 
payment  of  the  Army  of  Liberation. 
Like  all  good  patriots  the  Cuban  army 
does  not  propose  that  its  fighting  shall 
have  been  done  for  nothing.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  criticise  them.  Our  own  peo- 
ple made  a  fairly  respectable  fuss  after 
the  Revolution,  and  the  heroes  of  our 
Civil  War  have  been  fairly  insistent  upon 
getting  a  modicum  of  cold  cash  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  services.  England 
had  to  offer  some  of  her  sons  a  premium 
for  their  enlistment  in  the  Boer  war. 
The  demand  of  patriotism  for  a  cash 
recompense  is  not  unique  in  Cuba.  But 
the  number  of  Cuban  patriots  and  the 
reasonableness  of  their  claims  are  less 
easily  determined  than  the  question  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  demands.  The 
matter  is  not  new.  It  has  been  a  topic 
of  wide  discussion  for  the  past  four 
years.  Many  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  Cuban  army  have  been  made,  and 
they  vary  all  the  way  from  15,000  to  75,- 
000.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  army  was  rather  an  aggregation 
than  a  duly  organized  army,  altho  there 
was  a  form  of  organization.  After  fol- 
lowing the  matter  more  or  less  carefully 
for  more  than  three  years,  my  own  opin- 
ion is  that  there  are  some  30,000  men 
who  are  justly  entitled  to  recognition, 
some  to  $100,  some  to  $1,000,  and  a  few 
to  even  more  than  that. 

Several  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Cuban  Congress  regarding 
the  payment  of  these  claims.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  pay  them  out  of  an  empty 
treasury,  and  no  adequate  measure  has 
yet  been  devised  for  obtaining  the  money. 
Some  day  they  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
money  obtained  by  a  bond  issue.  But 
that  can  be  effected  only  when  Cuba's 
finances  are  in  a  much  more  wholesome 
state  than  they  now  are.    At  present  such 


a  loan  is  prohibited  by  two  controlling 
forces;  one  is  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution which  forbids  the  creation  of  any 
national  debt  without  due  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  thereon  and 
for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt. 
The  other  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact  that 
bankers  would  not  make  such  a  loan  un- 
der anything  like  the  present  conditions. 
While  it  is  probable  that  the  point  of 
greatest  weakness  yet  shown  by  the  Cu- 
bans in  their  governmental  affairs  lies 
in  their  failure  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts and  their  energies  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties,  in  reality  their 
fundamental  problem,  there  have  been 
broached  a  number  of  schemes  ostensibly 
directed  toward  that  end.  But  they  have 
been,  without  exception,  impracticable  or 
unscientific.  That  some  should  have 
turned  toward  a  national  lottery  is  quite 
natural.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  United  States  was  convinced  of  the 
undesirability  of  those  institutions,  and 
the  world  can  show  a  number  of  coun- 
tries still  unconverted.  But  the  lottery 
scheme  has  not  proved  generally  popu- 
lar, and  the  President  is  known  to  be 
distinctly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 
Paper  money  ideas  have  also  come  to 
the  front,  some  as  direct  proposals  for 
the  issuance  of  "  This  is  a  dollar " 
money,  and  others  which  cover  the  sys- 
tem with  a  cloak  of  semi-respectable 
banking  institutions.  Mr.  Terry,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been  nota- 
bly active  in  the  promulgation  of  schemes 
for  revenue  and  relief.  His  proposal  to 
pay  several  millions  of  dollars  to  sugar 
planters  who  have  lost  money  on  the 
1901-02  crop  savors  too  strongly  of  a 
paternal  partiality  for  a  special  group. 
His  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  that 
industry  and  economizing  on  the  market 
beef  used  for  home  consumption,  is  well 
enough  and  desirable  enough  as  a  general 
proposition,  but  if  there  be  no  money  in 
the  country  for  the  importation  of  cattle, 
the  customs  duty,  whether  high  or  low, 
makes  little  difference.  Mr.  Terry  has 
also  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
country  banks.  There  is  both  room  and 
great  need  for  such  institutions.  But 
sound  banks  demand  sound  dollars  for 
their  establishment,  and  these  are  not 
provided. 
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It  is  too  early  yet  for  any  fair  criti-  With  this  as  a  basis  it  could  spend  here 
cism  of  the  Cuban  Government  as  a  and  contract  there.  In  theory  it  was  lay- 
legislative  body,  and  they  have  thus  far  ing  a  foundation,  but  in  fact  it  was  build- 
accomplished  little  or  nothing  which  was  ing  a  bridge,  and  there  are  many  indica- 
notably  deserving  of  commendation,  tions  that  it  built  a  flimsy  affair. 
There  has  been,  perhaps,  an  undue  tend-  The  new  institution  cannot  estimate  its 
ency  in  the  direction  of  escape  from  per-  revenues  because  of  the  great  uncertain- 
sistent  and  energetic  consideration  of  ty  of  trade  and  industrial  conditions.  It 
vital  questions  and  a  disposition  to  give  must  use  the  budget  system  in  its  ex- 
undue  prominence  to  unimportant  af-  penditures,  and  the  new  department 
fairs.  This  may  be  attributable  to  a  per-  heads  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar 
fectly  natural  timidity  in  assuming  re-  with  the  details  of  their  departments  to 
sponsibility  for  action  upon  matters  of  know  just  where  expense  is  imperative 
exceeding  gravity.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  or  economy  possible.  The  new  republic 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  just  where  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  robust  infant, 
they  stand  financially.  The  Government  and  the  environment  in  which  it  has  been 
of  intervention  could  and  did  act  arbi-  left  by  its  trustee  and  guardian  is  no  bet- 
trarily  in  all  financial  matters.  It  pre-  ter  than  a  jungle  of  limitations.  The 
pared  no  budget.  During  its  term  of  measure  of  its  vitality  is  not  to  be  esti- 
existence  trade  was  in  a  condition  which  mated  with  safety.  Its  success  will  de- 
made  it  fairly  safe  to  assume  an  annual  pend  upon  its  ability  to  surmount  ob- 
revenue  of  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  stacles. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Parents    and    Books 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

F  the  souls  of   the   unborn   could  go  to  work  very  well,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 

about  reconnoitering  the  earth  a  lit-  it  is  generally  admitted  that  people  who 
tie  before  they  settled  on  it,  selecting    are  most  serious  about  it,  who  take  unto 

the  parents  they  would  have,  the  places  themselves   fathers  and  mothers-in-law, 

where  it  pleased  them  to  be  born,  nine  seldom  do  an^  better  than  at  first.    The 

out  of  ten  of  them   (judging  from  the  conclusion   of  the   whole   matter   would 

way    they    conduct    themselves    in    the  seem  to  be:  Since  a  man  cannot  select 

flesh)  would  spend  nearly  all  their  time  his  parents  and  his  parents  cannot  select 

in  looking  for  the  best  house  and  street  him,  he  must  select  himself, 
to  be  born  in — the  best  things  to  be  born         This  is  what  books  are  for. 
to.     Such  a  little  matter  as  selecting  the        It  is  the  first  importance  of  a  true  book 

right  parents  would  be  left,  probably,  to  that  a  man  can  select  his  neighbors  with 

the  last  moment,  or  they  would  expect  it  it,  and  overcome  space,  riches,  poverty 

to  be  thrown  in.  and   time    with   it   and   the   grave,    and 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  aware,  break  bread  with  the  dead.    A  book  is  a 

especially  as  we    advance    in    life,  that  portable  miracle.     It  makes  a  man's  na- 

overlooking  the  importance  of  parents  is  tive  place  all  over  for  him,  for  a  dollar 

a  mistake.    There  have  been  times  in  the  and  a  quarter,  and  many  a  man  in  this 

lives  of  some  of  us  when  having  parents  somewhat  hard  and  despairing  world  has 

at  all  seemed  a  mistake.   We  can  remem-  been  furnished  with  a  new  heaven  and  a 

ber  hours  when  we  were  sure  we  had  new  earth  for  twenty-five  cents.    Out  of 

the  wrong  ones.     After  the  first  disap-  a  public  library  he  has  felt  reached  down 

pointment — that     is.     when     we     have  to  him  the  grasp  of  heroes.     Hurrying 

learned  how  unmanageable  parents  are,  home  in  the  night,  perhaps,  with  his  tiny 

we  have  had  our  time — most  of  us — of  life  hid  under  the  stars,  but  with  a  book 

making  comparisons,  and  of  trying  other  under  his  arm,  he  has   felt  a   greeting 

people's  parents  on.    This  cannot  be  said  against    his    breast    and    held    it    there. 
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''Who  art  thou,  my  lad?"  it  said, 
"  Who  art  thou?  "  And  the  saying  was 
not  forgotten.  If  it  is  true  that  the  spir- 
its of  the  mighty  dead  are  abroad  in  the 
night,  they  are  turning  the  leaves  of 
books. 

There  are  other  inspiring  things  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  car- 
ries itself  among  the  sons  of  men  like 
the  book.  With  such  divine  plenteous- 
ness — seeds  of  the  worlds  in  it — it  goes 
about  flocking  on  the  souls  of  men. 
There  is  something  so  broadcast,  so  uni- 
versal about  the  way  of  a  book  with  a 
man,  boundless,  subtle,  ceaseless,  irresist- 
ible, following  him  and  loving  him,  re- 
newing him,  delighting  in  him  and  hop- 
ing for  him— like  a  god.  It  is  as  the  way 
of  Nature  herself  with  a  man.  One  can- 
not always  feel  it,  but  somehow  when  I 
am  really  living  a  real  day  I  feel  as  if 
some  Great  Book  were  around  me — were 
always  around  me.  I  feel  myself  all  en- 
folded, penetrated,  surrounded  with  it — 
the  vast  gentle  force  of  it — sky  and  earth 
of  it.  It  is  as  if  I  saw  it  sometim.es  build- 
ing new  boundaries  for  me,  out  there — 
softly,  gently — on  the  edges  of  the  night 
— for  me — for  all  human  life. 

Other  inspiring  things  seem  to  be  less 
steadfast  for  us.  They  cannot  always 
free  themselves  and  then  come  and  free 
us.  Music  cannot  be  depended  upon.  It 
sings  sometimes  for  and  sometimes 
against  us.  Sometimes,  also,  music  is 
still,  absolutely  still,  all  the  way  down 
from  the  stars  to  the  grass.  At  best  it 
is  for  some  people  and  for  others  not, 
and  is  addicted  to  places.  It  is  part  of 
the  air — part  of  the  climate  in  Germany, 
but  there  Is  but  one  country  in  the  world 
made  for  listening  in — where  any  one, 
every  one  listens,  the  way  one  breathes. 
The  great  pictures  inspire,  on  the  whole, 
but  few  people — most  of  them  with  tick- 
ets. Cathedrals  cannot  be  unmoored, 
have  never  been  seen  by  the  majority  of 
men  at  all,  except  in  dreams  and  photo- 
graphs. Most  mountains,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  private  property.  The 
sea  (a  look  at  the  middle  of  it)  is  con- 
trolled by  two  or  three  syndicates.  The 
sky  (the  last  stronghold  of  freedom)  is 
rented  out  for  the  most  part,  where  most 
men  live — in  cities.  In  New  York  and 
London  the  people  wlio  can  afford  it  pay 
taxes  for  air,  and  grass  is  a  dollar  a 
blade.    Being  born  is  the  only  really  free 


thing — and  dying.  Next  to  these  in  any 
just  estimate  of  the  comparatively  free 
raw  material  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
a  human  life  comes  the  printed  book. 

A  library,  on  the  whole,  is  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  form  of  power  that 
exists,  because  it  is  not  only  a  lever  on 
the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  a  lever  on 
all  of  the  things.  If  a  man  is  born  with 
the  wrong  neighbors  it  brings  the  right 
ones  flocking  to  him.  It  is  the  universe 
to  order.  It  makes  the  world  like  a  globe 
in  a  child's  hands.  He  turns  up  the  part 
where  he  chooses  to  live,  now  one  way 
and  now  another,  that  he  may  delight  in 
it  and  live  in  it.  If  he  is  a  poet  it  is  the 
meaning  of  life  to  him  that  he  can  keep 
on  turning  it  until  he  has  delighted, 
tasted  and  lived  in  all  of  it. 

But  books  are  not  satisfied  to  be  used 
to  influence  a  man  from  the  outside,  or 
as  a  kind  of  house-furnishing  for  his 
soul.  A  true  book  is  not  a  mere  con- 
trivance for  arranging  the  right  bit  of 
sky  for  a  man  to  live  his  life  under,  or 
the  right  neighbors  for  him  to  live  his 
life  with.  It  goes  deeper.  If  he  has 
started  with  parents  he  had  better  not 
have  it  furnishes  him  with  better  ones. 
It  picks  and  chooses  out  his  very  grand-  x 
fathers  for  him.  It  not  only  supplies 
him  with  a  new  set  of  neighbors  as 
often  as  he  wants  them,  it  sees  that  he 
is  born  again  every  morning  on  the  wide 
earth,  and  that  he  has  a  new  set  of  par- 
ents to  be  born  to. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  and  irre- 
pressible hopefulness  of  this  mortal  life 
that  each  of  us  who  dwells  in  it  is  the 
child  of  an  infinite  marriage,  that  we  are 
all  equipped,  even  the  poorest  of  us,  from 
the  day  we  begin,  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fathers  and  an  infinite  number  of 
mothers,  and  there  is  no  telling,  as  we 
travel  down  the  years,  which  shall  hap- 
pen to  us  next.  If  what  we  call  heredity 
were  a  matter  of  a  few  months — a  nar- 
row, pitiful  two  parent  affair — if  the  fate 
of  a  human  being  could  be  shut  in  with 
what  one  man  and  one  woman,  playing 
and  working,  eating  and  drinking,  under 
heaven,  for  a  score  of  years  or  more, 
would  be  likely  to  have  to  give  him  from 
out  of  their  very  selves,  heredity  would 
certainly  be  a  whimsical,  unjust,  undig- 
nified law  to  come  into  a  world  by,  to  don 
an  immortal  soul  with.  A  man  who  has 
had  his  life  so  recklessly  begim  for  him 
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could  hardly  be  blamed  for  being  reck- 
less with  it  afterward.  But  the  principle 
of  heredity  in  a  human  life  cannot  be 
confined  to  a  single  accident  in  it.  We 
are  infinite  and  our  very  accidents  are 
infinite.  In  the  very  flesh  and  bones  of 
our  bodies  we  are  infinite — brought  from 
the  furthest  reaches  of  eternity  and  the 
utmost  bounds  of  created  life,  to  be  our- 
selves. If  we  were  to  do  nothing  else 
for  threescore  years,  it  is  not  in  human 
breath  to  recite  our  fathers'  names  upon 
our  lips.  Each  of  us  is  the  child  of  an 
infinite  mother.  From  her  century-lov- 
ing breast,  veiled  in  a  thousand  years,  we 
draw  life,  glory,  sorrow,  sleep  and  death. 
The  ones  we  call  fathers  and  mothers  are 
but  embassadors  to  us — delegates  from 
a  million  graves — appointed  for  our 
birth.  Every  boy  is  a  summed-up  multi- 
tude. The  infinite  crowd  of  his  fathers 
beckons  for  him.  As  in  some  vast  amphi- 
theater he  lives  his  life — before  the  in- 
numerable audience  of  the  dead.  Each 
from  out  its  circle  of  centuries  calls  to 
him,  contends  for  him,  draws  him  to 
himself. 

Inasmuch  as  every  man  who  is  born  in 
the  world  is  born  with  an  infinite  outfit 
for  living  in  it,  it  is  the  office  of  all  books 


that  are  beautiful  books  and  true  to  the 
spirit  of  a  man  that  they  shall  play  upon 
the  latent  infinity  in  him ;  that  they  shall 
help  him  to  select  his  largest  self;  that 
they  shall  help  him  to  give,  as  the  years 
go  on,  the  right  accent  to  the  right 
fathers,  in  his  life. 

Books  are  more  close  to  the  latent  in- 
finity in  a  human  being  than  anything 
else,  because  the  habit  of  the  infinite  is 
their  habit.  Books  are  more  independent 
of  space  and  time  than  all  other  known 
forces  and  they  seem  to  make  all  the  men 
who  love  them  independent  with  space 
and  time  also.  If  a  man  has  not  room 
for  his  life  he  takes  a  book  and  makes 
room  for  it.  When  the  habit  of  books  is 
on  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  unhand 
himself  at  will  from  space  and  time,  he 
finds  the  universe  is  his  universe.  He 
finds  his  ancestors  and  his  neighbors 
alike  flocking  to  him,  doing  his  bidding. 
God  himself  says  "  Yes  "  to  him  and  de- 
lights in  him.  He  has  entered  into  con- 
spiracy with  the  nature  of  things.  He 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  being  made.  He 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  making  himself. 
The  universe  is  at  work  on  him — under 
his  own  supervision. 

NoRTHAMPTO>f,    MaSS. 
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PASSING   OF   PRESENT  CONDITIONS 
By  John  Charlton 

[Mr.  Charlton,  whose  recent  article  in  The  Independent  on  "  Reciprocity  of  Trade  with  Canada  " 
our  readers  will  remember,  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  to  consider  ques- 
tions in  controversy  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  has  for  thirty  years  been  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  framing  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  tar- 
iffs. For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  has  opposed   restrictions  upon   their  international   trade. —  Editor.] 


WHEN  the  thirteen  Colonies  re- 
volted and  threw  off  the  British 
yoke  in  1776  the  French  Colony 
of  Canada,  which  had  become  a  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  result  of  the 
French  defeat  upon  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham in  September,  1759.  refused  to  join 
in  the  American  revolution  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  British  crown.  In  1849, 
when  the  English-speaking  population  of 
Canada  were  in  the  majority,  a  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  had  sprung  up,  chiefly  as 
the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  English 


corn  laws  in  1846,  by  which  protection  to 
colonial  growers  of  grain  for  the  British 
market  was  withdrawn.  The  strength  of 
this  feeling  was  indicated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  annexation  association  in  Mont- 
real. By  this  association  a  circular  was 
issued  December  7th,  1849,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Canada  and  known  as  the 
Annexation  Manifesto.  This  circular 
trenchantly  set  forth  the  advantages  that 
would  come  to  Canada  as  a  result  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  and  dealt 
with  six  proposed  remedies  for  the  then 
present  ills  of  the  country. 
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I. — The  revival  of  protection  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

II. — The  protection  of  home  manufac- 
tures. 

III. — A  Federal  Union  of  the  British 
American  Provinces. 

IV. — The  independence  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  as  a  Federal 
Republic. 

V. — Reciprocal  free-trade  with  the 
United  States  in  natural  products. 

VI. — Friendly  and  peaceful  separation 
from  British  connection,  and  a  union 
upon  equitable  terms  with  the  great 
North  American  Confederacy  of  Sover- 
eign States. 

The  latter,  the  circular  declared,  was 
the  only  remedy  that  was  worthy  of  be- 
ing considered  or  that  gave  promise  of 
adequate  relief.  This  circular  invited  the 
organization  of  similar  Annexation  As- 
sociations in  counties,  townships  or 
parishes  throughout  Canada — an  appeal 
that  did  not  meet  with  any  considerable 
response.  The  circular  was  signed  by 
1,010  men  prominent  in  political  and 
business  circles.  Among  the  number 
were  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  afterward  a  Premier 
of  Canada;  L.  H.  Holton,  who  subse- 
quently had  a  long  and  useful  Parlia- 
mentary career ;  D.  L.  McPherson,  after- 
ward knighted;  John  Rose,  afterward 
knighted  and  for  a  time  Finance  Minis- 
ter of  Canada ;  A.  A.  Dorion,  afterward 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Quebec 
and  later  Chief  Justice  of  that  province, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  character 
and  position. 

At  this  time  Lord  Elgm,  an  astute  and 
talented  Scotch  peer,  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  The  manifesto  did 
not  produce  marked  results  and  was  per- 
haps merely  an  expression  of  discontent 
and  designed  for  political  effect.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  a  minority  only  of  the 
people  of  Canada  would  at  that  time  have 
been  found  favorable  to  a  change  of  al- 
legiance. The  Government  of  Lord  El- 
gin saw  the  desirability  of  securing  ac- 
cess to  the  American  market,  both  on 
account  of  the  advantages  the  arrange- 
ment would  confer  upon  Canada  and  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  annexa- 
tion tendencies  that  were  supposed  to 
exist.  Under  the  skillful  management  of 
himself  and  his  advisers,  acting  in  con- 
junction  with   the   British   Embassv   at 


Washington,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854  was  secured,  and  soon  began  its 
mission  of  intertwining  commercial  in- 
terests. Twelve  years  of  its  operations 
ensued,  and  the  result  was  a  fourfold  in- 
crease of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  export  of  natural  products 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  was 
large  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  but 
to  some  extent  the  United  States  acted 
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as  the  middleman  for  Canada,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  exports  of  Canada  to 
European  countries  passed  through  that 
country,  while  figuring  as  part  of  Ameri- 
can imports  from  Canada.  The  imports 
of  Canada  from  the  United  States  were 
for  consumption,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  treaty  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  from  Canada  for  consump- 
tion exceeded  the  exports  to  that  coun- 
try. 

In  1866,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  abrogated  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  character.  Had  the 
same  trade  conditions  continued  till  the 
present  time  American  influence  in  Cana- 
dian matters  would  have  been  of  a  potent 
character  and  the  interblending  of  inter- 
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t'sis  would  have  secured  an  attitude  to-  moderate  revenue  tariff,  not  desirable  in 

ward  the   United  States  on  the  part  of  transactions  with  a  nation  that  studiously 

Canada  vastly  different  from  the  one  now  avoids  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 

existing.  ciple. 

Following-  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  Broadly   stated,  the   total    imports   of 

in  1866  came  the  introduction  of  a  trade  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1901, 

policy  by  the  United  States  toward  Can-  aside  from  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to 

ada  repressive  and  unfriendly  in  its  char-  $115,971,000.     Of  this  amount  $53,549,- 

acter.    This  policy,  with  slight  modifica-  000,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  was 

tions,  has  been  continued  till  the  present  free  of  duty.    This  constituted  74^  per 

time.     Its  result  was  to  cause  the  export  cent,  of  the  total  free  imports  of  Canada, 

trade  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  to  Sixty-five  million  dollars  of  these  imports 

decrease  for  many  years,  and  to  remain  consisted  of  manufactures,  of  which  $21,- 

below  the  level  of  1866  during  nearly  the  941,000  was  upon  the  free  list.    This  im- 

entire  period  dow^i  to  1901.  Had  Canada  portation  of  manufactures  exceeded  like 

adopted  a  policy  of  the  same  character  to-  imports  from  Great  Britain  by  the  sum 

ward  the  United  States  the  result  would  of  $28,289,000,  and  exceeded  the  total 

have  followed  that  there  would  have  been  importation  of  manufactures  from  Great 

but  slight  expansion  of  American  exports  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 

to  the  Dominion.    Canada,  however,  con-  sum  approaching  $15,000,000.     The  free 

tinned  a  moderate  revenue  tariff  against  list  embraced  manufactures,  agricultural 

the   United  States,  with  the  result  that  products,  aside  from  raw  cotton,  and  for- 

while  Canadian  exports    to    the  United  ests  products  to  the  extent  of  $40,180,- 

States  were  at  a  standstill,  American  ex-  000.    In  return  the  United  States  gave  to 

ports    to    Canada    increased    rapidly    in  Canada  a  free  list  covering  nickel  matte, 

value.  This  increase  has  been  most  rapid  saw  logs,  hop  poles  and  a  few  minor  arti- 

in   recent   years.      In    1866  the   imports  cles,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  an 

from  the  United  States  for  consumption  insignificant  percentage  of  the  free  list 

were  $28,500,000;  in  1876,  $46,070,000;  accorded  by  Canada  to  the  United  States, 

in  1886,  $44,858,000;  in  1896,  $58,574,-  In  the  matter  of  farm  products  the  im- 

000,  and  in  1901,  $110,485,000.    The  in-  portation    from    the  United  States    last 

crease   in   the   last   six   years   has   been  year  amounted  to  over  $25,000,000,  while 

steady  and  rapid.     Canadian  exports  to  the  export  of  farm  products  from  Can- 

the  United  States  were    $44,143,000    in  ada  to  the  United  States  was  in  round 

1866,  $31,993,000  in  1876,  $36,578,000  in  numbers  $8,500,000.      These  conditions 

1886,  $44,448,000  in  1896,  and  $72,382,-  of  trade,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  are 

oooini9oi.  Of  the  last  amount  $28,321,-  unsatisfactory.      The    United    States    is 

000  was  coin,  bullion,  silver  concentrates,  rapidly  obtaining  command  of  the  Cana- 

gold  in  quartz,  and  nuggets,  leaving  ex-  dian  market  for  manufactures,  and  makes 

ports  for   1901   without  precious  metals  ^o  adequate  return  for  this  advantageous 

$44,051,000.  position,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 

At  last  Canada  has  awakened  to  a  full  importation    of    natural    products    from 

realization  of  the  fact  that  the  character  Canada,  aside  from  precious  metals,  is 

of  her  trade  with  the  United  States  is  less  than  in  1866.     In    round    numbers 

unsatisfactory,  that  her  respected  Uncle  Canada  purchases  from  the  United  States 

Samuel  has  adjusted  matters  with  an  eye  three  times  as  much  as  she  is  allowed  to 

single  to  his  own  advantage,  and  that  sell  to  that  country,  and  the  result  of  the 

Canada  has  submitted  to  remain  under  respective  policies  of  the  two  countries 

conditions  that  require  to  be  cnanged  in  has    culminated    in    conditions    that   are 

some  manner.     A  selt-respecting  Com-  not  equitable.     The  feeling  existing  in 

monwealth  cannot  voluntarily  continue  a  Canada  upon  this  matter  is  fairly  illus- 

policy    inviting    enormous    importations  trated  by  the  tenor  of  a  resolution  intro- 

from  a  nation  that  deliberately  designs  to  duced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb- 

prevent  that  Commonwealth  from  mak-  ruary  24th,  1902,  which  is  as  follows : 

ing  sales  to  meet  its  purchases,  to  a  fair  "  That  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ca- 

degree.     l^ree  trade  is  a  good  theory,  but  nadian  import  duties  should  be  arranged  upon 

concrete  conditions  may  render  it,  or  a  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  trade  conditions, 
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SO  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  Canadian  in- 
terests; that  a  rebate  of  not  less  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  duties  imposed  should 
be  made  upon  dutiable  imports  from  nations  or 
countries  admitting  Canadian  natural  products 
into  their  markets  free  of  duty ;  and  that  the 
scale  of  Canadian  duties  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  avoid  inflicting  injury  upon  Canadian 
interests  in  cases  where  a  rebate  of  40  per  cent, 
or  more  shall  be  made  under  the  conditions 
aforesaid." 

A  division  upon  this  motion  was  not 
taken,  but  it  was  placed  before  the  House 
and  the  country,  with  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  mover  that  action  upon 
the  matter  would  follow  one  year  hence, 
time  being  in  the  meantime  afforded  for 
Parliament  and  the  country  '".o  consider 
thoroughly  the  character  of  the  proposi- 
tion. One  reason  for  postponing  action 
was  the  fact  that  a  Conference  of  Colo- 
nial Representatives  with  the  imperial 
authorities  in  London  is  to  follow  the 
coronation  ceremonies  in  June,  and  that 
it  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  will  adopt 
the  policy  of  taxing  bread  stuffs,  lumber 
and  other  natural  products,  and  of  giving 
to  the  colonies  preferential  treatment  by 
the  free  admission  of  these  articles.  If 
such  a  policy  were  adopted,  and  the  range 
of  duties  were  sufficiently  high  to  confer 
material  advantages  upon  the  colonies, 
trade  conditions  would  be  entirely 
changed,  and  the  obtaining  of  free  admis- 
sion for  Canadian  natural  products  into 
the  market  of  the  United  States  would 
become  a  matter  of  secondary  conse- 
quence. 

American  public  men  fail  to  realize  the 
character  of  conditions  at  present  existing 
in  the  Dominion.  The  tariff  policy  of 
that  country  has  driven  Canada  further 
and  further  away  from  intimate  commu- 
nication and  from  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Our  export 
trade  in  farm  products  with  that  country 
is  now  so  small  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer has  no  object  lesson  to  teach  him 
what  its  worth  would  be  with  restrictions 
removed,  and  he  places  a  value  upon  a 
free  American  market  vastly  lower  than 
it  should  actually  be.  Of  our  total  farm 
product  exports  last  year  82  per  cent, 
went  to  Great  Britain,  8  per  cent,  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  parties  fur- 
nishing the  material  for  this  export  trade 
are  governed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 


value  of  the  respective  markets  by  the 
volume  of  exports  to  each. 

Were  reciprocally  free  trade  in  all 
natural  products  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  two  countries  trade  conditions  would 
be  placed  upon  a  more  equitable  and  sat- 
isfactory basis.  Under  these  conditions 
Canada  would  still  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
would  in  all  probability  do  no  better  than 
to  reduce  its  present  adverse  balance  of 
trade  from  $71,000,000  to  $30,000,000  or 
$40,000,000.  The  increased  prosperity 
resulting  from  free  access  to  American 
markets  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  American  finished  prod- 
ucts. The  removal  of  duties  upon  farm 
products,  which  are  levied  in  Canada 
upon  most  articles  upon  the  list,  would 
increase  the  already  large  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  farm  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  would  not  be  of  material 
amount.  The  course  of  trade,  if  restric- 
tions were  removed,  would  be  to  give 
Washington  and  Oregon  command  of 
the  farm  product  supply  for  the  vast  re- 
gion west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in- 
cluding British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon. 
The  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  would 
buy  their  food  supplies  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  the  sea  board  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  return  cargoes  for  the  vessels 
that  would  bring  from  those  provinces 
coal,  lumber,  pulp  wood,  etc.  Quebec 
and  Ontario  would,  as  at  present,  buy 
enormous  quantities  of  corn,  and  would 
largely  increase  their  purchase  of  meat 
and  other  food  products  for  their  mining 
and  lumbering  operations. 

The  influence  of  free  trade  in  natural 
products  upon  prices  in  the  United  States 
is  dreaded  by  the  farmers  and  lumbermen 
of  that  country.  For  this  fear  there  is 
absolutely  no  foundation.  The  Canadian 
producer  wants  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  because  he  desires  to  obtain 
higher  prices  to  the  extent  of  the  duty 
he  pays.  The  importation  of  Canadian 
lumber  does  not  now  amount  to  lYz  per 
cent,  of  the  product  of  the  United  States 
and  would  not  be  increased  to  more  than 
i-^i  per  cent,  by  free  trade.  When  eggs 
were  free  the  importation  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  amounted  to  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  product  in  that 
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country.  Last  year  Canada  exported  will  be  established  that  will  give  tlie 
farm  products  to  the  United  States  as  colonies  a  substantial  preference  in  the 
follows :  3,289  horses ;  number  of  horses  markets  of  the  Mother  land  and  a 
in  the  United  States  in  1890,  14,969,000;  marked  advantage  over  the  United  States 
46,320  cattle ;  number  of  cattle  in  the  and  all  other  foreign  countries.  The  re- 
United  States  in  1890,  51,363,000.  Sheep  pressive  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
and  lambs,  309,087 ;  number  in  the  ward  Canada  has  been  continued  too  long 
United  States  in  1890,  40,876,000.  Po-  to  serve  the  true  interest  of  the  former, 
tatoes,  255,000  bushels ;  number  of  bush-  and  if  a  settlement  of  fiscal  relations  can 
els  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  be  secured  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
217,544,000.  Tons  of  hay,  155,000;  tons  in  natural  products,  the  abolition  of  Ca- 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  66,-  nadian  preference  in  favor  of  British  im- 
831,000.  Bushels  of  oats,  18,858;  bush-  ports,  and  the  continuance  of  the  ])resent 
els  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  moderate  tariff  policy  of  Canada,  the 
809,250,000.  These  figures  show  that  the  sooner  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  can 
importation  of  the  various  articles  named  be  secured  the  better  for  the  great  Re- 
was  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  public.  At  the  present  moment  Canada 
the  production  of  the  country,  and  even  is  the  third  best  customer  the  United 
admitting  that  under  free  trade  the  ex-  States  possesses  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
ports  from  Canada  might  be  more  than  first  customer  of  that  country  for  manu- 
doubled,  the  disproportion  between  ex-  factures.  Last  year  the  exports  of  the 
ports  and  product  of  the  United  States  United  States  to  Canada  exceeded  the  ex- 
would  be  so  vast  that  prices  could  not  be  ports  of  that  country  to  all  Latin  America, 
afifected  in  any  material  degree.  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
The  Conservatives  of  Canada  very  including  all  the  West  India  Islands,  ex- 
generally  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  cept  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  by  the  sum  of 
that  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  sooner  the 
would  not  be  of  any  very  great  value,  and  stupid  policy  of  seeking  to  force  Canada 
that  the  better  policy  to  introduce  would  into  annexation  by  putting  on  the  screws 
be  one  of  stringent  protection,  excluding  is  abandoned  the  better  for  all  parties 
American  manufactures  as  far  as  pos-  concerned ;  and  the  unduly  thrifty  policy 
sible  from  this  country  and  building  up  of  closing  the  American  market  to  coun- 
our  home  markets.  The  members  of  this  tries  that  open  their  markets  on  liberal 
party,  in  conjunction  with  many  Lib-  and  neighborly  conditions  to  the  United 
erals,  look  to  the  coming  conference  in  States  is  about  to  receive  a  severe  check- 
London,    hopeful    that   trade   conditions  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

The    Vital    Force 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

WHEN   the  year's  mighty  music  swells     When  the  stars  sang  together  across  the  vast 
far  on  its  stave,  deep, 

To  the  hight  of  mid-June,  In  their  song  of  wide  praise, 

In  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the     Through  the  hollows  where  darknesses  awfully 

grave,  sleep, 

The  heart  of  the  rose,   and  the  foam  of  the     More  richly  than  now  did  the  cadences  sweep, 
wave,  In  these  long,  lovely  days 

And  the  white  of  the  moon, —  With  the  azure  ablaze? 

How  wondrous  the  tune ! 

For   the  Word  that  first  called   into  life  the 
great  light, 
That  still  thrills  it  with  power. 
Sounds    this    morning    with     all  its    ineffable 

might 
In  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  the  wing  on  its  flight, 
While  it  spills  on  the  hour 
The  soul  of  the  flower. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


How  Can  the  Social   Needs  of  American  Wage 

Earners    Be   Supplied  ? 

By  the  Rev.   Raymond  Calkins 

[Mr,  Calkins  is  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  last  year,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commiiiee  of  Fifiyj  prepared  the  "  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,"  a  volume  which  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  five 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty  and  which  is  considered  by  competent  critics  the  best  contribution 
to  the  social  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  yet  given  to  the  public— RdItor.] 


THE  experimental  'period  in  Social 
Science  is  giving  way  to  the  con- 
structive period.  Definite  and  as- 
sured resuhs  have  been  attained.  In 
the  future  it  remains  for  American 
philanthropists  to  devote  some  portion  at 
least  of  their  beneficence  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  wage  earners  in  our  large 
cities.  Such  investments  can  now  be 
made  with  safety  and  profit.  In  some 
cases  they  will  yield  actual  monetary 
dividends.  In  all  cases  they  will  accom- 
plish an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 
And  until  large  sums  are  available  for 
the  purpose,  little  progress  in  meeting 
the  social  needs  of  our  industrial  popu- 
lation can  be  made. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
work  belongs  properly  not  to  private 
beneficence,  but  to  the  municipality.  In- 
deed, as  the  civic  conscience  is  developed, 
it  will  feel  more  and  more  its  responsi- 
bility in  making  provision  for  the  social 
needs  of  its  wage  earning  population. 
And  it  will  rightly  perceive  that  such 
provision  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  as- 
suring the  peace,  morality  and  happiness 
of  the  community.  Private  philanthropy 
will  never  leave  this  ideal  of  ultimate 
municipal  control  out  of  mind.  It  will 
conceive  that  its  function  lies  in  carry- 
ing certain  enterprises',  which  properly 
belong  to  the  municipality,  through  the 
experimental  stages,  thus  proving  their 
value  and  importance.  Then  it  will  ex- 
pect the  city  to  assume  the  control  and 
the  expense. 

Among  the  enterprises  which  clearly 
belong  to  the  municipality,  and  which 
promise  large  results,  is  the  use,  for  so- 
cial purposes,  of  the  school  buildings. 
The  idea  is  obtaining  wide  currency  in 
our  day,  that  these  buildings  are  not  be- 
ing used  as  they  might ;  that  if  they  were 
provided  with  an  Assembly  Hall  and 
were  thrown  open  in  the  evening  for 
public  lectures,  or  for  the  use  of  such 
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clubs  and  societies  as  should  make  appli- 
cation and  should  give  sufficient  guaran- 
ties of  good  order,  a  step  of  great  impor- 
tance would  be  taken.* 

"  The  schools  are  now  used  less  than  any 
buildings  of  any  kind,  public  or  private,  except 
churches.  They  are  occupied  for  five  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  a  week,  for  about  thirty-eight 
weeks,  which  is  about  one-ninth  of  the  hours 
in  a  year.  In  addition  they  stand  unoccupied 
on  public  holidays.  .  .  .  What  is  needed 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  public  school 
system.  Let  the  schools  be  open  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  nine  [or  ten]  at  night.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  nor  visionary  pro- 
gram.    It  is  easily  within  reach." 

It  has  already  been  reached.  Many  of 
the  school  buildings  in  New  York  are 
open  in  the  evening  to  the  children  for 
games  and  gymnastics  and  clubs;  to  the 
adults  for  classes  and  instruction.  In 
the  North  End,  Boston,  the  masters  and 
teachers  meet  the  children  on  certain 
evenings  for  home-study.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  general  extension  of  the 
system.  The  school  houses  are  public 
property.     Let  them  be  used  as  such. 

Public  parks  and  playgrounds  are  an- 
other legitimate  municipal  enterprise. 
Where  the  large  parks  are  remote  and 
inaccessible,  smaller  parks  adjacent  to 
the  crowded  residential  districts  must  be 
provided,  such  as  Mulberry  Bend  Park 
and  Seward  Park  in  New  York.  But 
an  open  space  in  the  trees  and  grass  is 
not  enough.  A  playground  within  this 
area,  with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  a 
competent  instructor,  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore the  city  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  playground  and  assume  the 
expense  of  its  management.  Until  this 
time  comes  private  philanthropy  must 
demonstrate  its  utility.  This  important 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  League  of  New  York  and  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League.     It  ought 

*Mr.  Reuben  Kidner.     In  How   to   Help  Boys,  April, 

1902. 
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not  to  be  many  years  before  all  our 
American  cities  will  have  large  public 
playgrounds,  where  scientific  instruction 
will  be  given  by  competent  teachers  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  Twice  the  cost 
will  be  saved  the  public  treasury  in 
lessening  lawlessness  and  preserving  the 
public  health  and  morals.  Boston  and 
New  York  already  furnish  model  public 
playgrounds  which  every  American  city 
might  well  imitate. 

The  gymnasium  is  as  much  a  necessity 
in  winter  as  the  playground  in  summer. 
And  the  public  indoor  bath  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  beach  or  floating  baths 
in  the  open  air.  The  provision  of  both 
belong  properly  to  the  city,  and  this  re- 
sponsibility is  fortunately  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized.  Again,  Boston 
furnishes  the  example  with  her  fine  pub- 
lic indoor  gymnasiums  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  her  indoor  bath  house 
on  Dover  Street  and  swimming  pools 
in  other  districts.  When  we  realize  how 
universally  popular  the  gymnasium  and 
the  bath  house  are,  how  much  they  con- 
tribute to  public  health  and  morality  and 
how  comparatively  inexpensive  they  are 
— $20,(X)0  being  sufficient  to  erect  and 
equip  a  roomy  and  substantial  gymna- 
sium and  the  same  amount  a  bath  house 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred  daily — 
it  seems  as  if  our  American  cities  would 
lose  no  time  in  providing  them.  Until 
they  do  a  fine  opportunity  is  offered  to 
private  philanthropy,  which  should  hope 
and  expect  that  the  municipality  should 
ultimately  acquire  and  conduct  them. 
Such  was  actually  the  history  of  Boston's 
indoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  one  was 
the  gift  of  a  wealthy  woman  to  East 
Boston.  It  was  so  successful  that  the 
city  finally  consented  to  assume  the  ex- 
pense and  the  control,  and  it  became  the 
model  of  the  other  gymnasiums  since 
erected  by  the  city.  The  expenditure  of 
large  sums  by  disinterested  philanthro- 
pists in  all  our  cities  for  the  erection  of 
gymnasiums  and  baths  would  be  justified 
immediately  by  the  results  and  ultimately 
by  their  acquisition  by  the  municipality. 

Another  project  which  might  seem  at 
first  to  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  public 
control  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  clubs 
and  societies  which,  at  the  present  time, 
too  often  find  lodgment  in  rooms  con- 
nected with  or  adjacent  to  the  saloons. 


Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  fact,  not 
a  theory.  The  number  of  such  clubs 
actually  existing  in  any  city  is  very  large. 
There  are  the  clubs  or  gangs  of  street 
boys ;  there  are  young  men's  social  or 
athletic  clubs ;  there  are  the  secret  and 
fraternal  societies  which  alone  count 
over  5,000,000  members,  including  Can- 
ada, or  approximately  one-fifteenth  of 
the  entire  population ;  and  there  are  the 
labor  unions,  with  1,000,000  members, 
political  societies  and  many  other  organ- 
izations flourishing  and  increasing  daily 
in  membership  and  influence.  Thus  the 
question  of  the  housing  of  these  clubs  is 
one  of  pressing  importance.  The  fact 
is  that  halls  disassociated  with  the  sale 
or  distribution  of  liquor  are  desperately 
rare.  The  situation  calls  imperatively 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  ground  floor,  which  could 
be  occupied  by  stores — to  clubs,  secret 
societies  and  labor  unions.  That  these 
would  forsake  their  present  inadequate 
and  often  unwholesome  quarters  for 
clean  and  airy  rooms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  And  the  good  effect  of  such 
a  transference  it  would  be  difficult  to  es- 
timate. It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  municipality  would  be  unwill- 
ing, at  present,  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  such  buildings.  Yet  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  only  recently  an  order  was 
introduced  calling  for  the  provision  of 
municipal  club  houses  for  boys  in  New 
York.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
such  club  houses  should  not  be  provided 
by  private  philanthropy.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  they  would  yield 
an  actual  rate  of  interest,  but  in  a  higher 
sense  they  could  not  fail  to  be  a  paying 
investment.  It  is  singular  that  an  ex- 
periment promising  such  large  results 
has  hitherto  failed  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

When  we  leave  altogether  the  sphere 
of  possible  municipal  interests,  there  re- 
main other  projects  which  may  well 
claim  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a 
concern  for  the  social  well-being  of  our 
wage  earning  population.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  provision  of  wholesome  tene- 
ments for  working  people,  and  of  model 
hotels  and  lodgings  for  unmarried  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest and  encouragement  that  what  is, 
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on  the  whole,  the  most  important  pro- 
vision for  the  social  needs  of  working 
people,  is,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  the  most  success- 
ful.     Nothing    has    been    demonstrated 
more  conclusively  than  that  model  tene- 
ments    and    workingmen's    hotels    pay 
financially  as  well  as  morally.     The  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  of  New 
York,  limits  its   dividends   to   four   per 
cent.,  in  order  to  devote  the  surplus  to 
its  reserve   fund.     The  Mills  hotels   in 
the  same  city  paid  three  per  cent,  almost 
from  the  first,  and  now  pay  more.     Be- 
sides the  incalculable  service  these  and 
similar  institutions  are  performing  in  bet- 
tering the  lives  of  their  occupants,  they 
are  compelling  the  adjacent  and  hitherto 
unsanitary   lodgings    and    tenements    to 
make  improvements  if  they  would  retain 
their  tenants.     There  is  no  reason  why 
large  investments  should  not  be  made  in 
enterprises  that  both  assure  financial  re- 
turn, and  at  the  same  time  provide  homes 


for  working  people,  where  their  social,  as 
well  as  their  physical,  needs  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

Thus  far  in  this  article  no  one  enter- 
prise has  been  suggested  which  does  not 
promise  assured  results.  Projects  whose 
success  is  doubtful  amid  the  conditions 
of  American  life  have  been  omitted :  such 
as  coffee  houses,  lunch  rooms  and  inde- 
pendent workingmen's  clubs.  So,  too, 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  educational 
or  semi-educational  agencies  which  al- 
ready exist  in  considerable  number.  It 
is  the  social  needs  of  American  wage 
earners  which  need  attention  to-day ;  and 
the  means  by  which  these  needs  may  be 
satisfied  are  not  at  all  obscure.  Is  it  not 
time  for  American  philanthropy  seriously 
to  undertake  the  task,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  share  which  belongs  to  the 
municipality?  Together  they  can,  in  a 
com.paratively  short  time,  bring  about  a 
new  era  in  the  social  life  of  the  wage 
earners  in  all  our  cities. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 


Germany    and    Great    Britain 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow 


THE  Coronation  Week,  which  will 
absorb  so  much  space  in  the  press 
of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  occu- 
pies little  in  the  newspapers  of  Germany. 
And  the  Englishmen  whose  want  of  time, 
money  or  health  compel  them  to  remain 
absent  from  the  great  shows  in  London 
complain  loudly  of  "  the  insolent  snub," 
attributing  it  to  German  jealousy.  Which 
explanation  newspaper  men  will  hardly 
be  able  to  hear,  I  think,  without  a  smile 
of  incredulity.  National  jealousy  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  evil,  certainly,  but  to 
charge  it  with  withholding  copy  that  will 
take  the  public — oh,  no !  Editors  under- 
stand their  business  too  well  for  that. 

Consider  the  local  conditions.  They  are 
really  altogether  singular,  coinciding  with 
nothing  that  England,  or  France,  or  Rus- 
sia, or  the  United  States,  or  any  other  coun- 
try affords.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
coronation,  with  its  processions  and  gath- 
erings of  medieval  pompousness,  will 
make  an  impression,  because  the  thing  is 
novel.     Such    magnificence    of    display 


works  sensationally.  Here,  where  Wil- 
liam the  Second  reigns,  on  the  contrary, 
sensational  magnificence,  pomp  Roman, 
pomp  knightly,  pomp  medieval,  pomp  of 
every  sort,  historical  and  modern,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  theatrical  and  churchly,  by 
water  and  by  land,  has  become  an  every 
day  affair.  The  senses  of  the  public,  the 
very  pens  of  reporters,  are  tired  of  it. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  columns  of 
home  and  court  news  must  be  filled. 
And,  since  this  filling  must  necessarily 
continue  to  consist,  day  by  day,  of  matters 
pompously  scenic,  shall  editors  go  on 
nauseating  their  readers  by  offering  them 
several  more  columns  of  matter  precisely 
similar,  save  for  an  Indian  or  barbaric 
garment  or  two  ?  And  that,  day  by  day, 
during  weeks? 

Here  is  the  program  of  home  news  to 
be  worked  up  by  adjective- worn  reporters. 
And,  recollect,  this  program  comes  after 
the  grand  military  reviews,  the  recep- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Siam  and  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  the  holding  of  the  Orders  of  the 
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Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Hohenzollern  Cross,  at  the 
palace  in  Berhn,  with  the  aid  of  the  ward- 
robe stores  of  the  Royal  Theater  of  Ber- 
lin ;  the  gathering  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Cross  of  St.  John  and  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Master  in  the  Castle  of 
Marienburg,  with  the  aid  of  the  ward- 
robe stores  of  the  theater  of  Wiesbaden; 
the  Theater  Festival  week  at  Wiesbaden ; 
the  Homage  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  and 
just  before  the  festive  regatta  week  at 
Kiel,  and  not  even  the  Theater  Intendant, 
Von  Hiilsen,  knows  what  all  in  addition ! 

"  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  journeys  from 
the  festivities  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Bavaria  in  celebiation  of  the  semi- 
centenary  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  at  Niirn- 
berg,  to  Bonn.  Here,  on  Tuesday,  takes  place 
the  jubilee  of  the  Royal  Hussars;  on  Wednes- 
day, that  of  the  University  corps  '  Borussia.' 
Thence  follows  the  Reception  in  Aix  la 
Chapelle  on  Thursday,  where  the  city  and 
participants  will  be  arrayed  in  the  fashion  of 
Charlemange.  Visit,  at  Villa  Hugel,  the  seat 
of  the  Cannon  King,  Herr  Krupp.  Celebra- 
tion on  Friday  of  the  bi-centenary  of  Moers 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  for  King 
Friedrich  I,  by  the  Emperor  in  his  character 
as  Count  of  Moers.  Reception  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon at  Crefeld,  and  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Emperor  William  I.  Visit  to  Dresden 
in  attendance  on  the  funeral  obsequies  of  King 
Albert  of  Saxony.  Reception  in  Ruhrort,  na- 
val festivities  in  harbor.  Homage  of  Wesel, 
in  the  throne  room  of  the  old  town  hall,  and 
excursion  by  boat  around  the  ancient  harbor, 
gateway  and  tower.  Arrival  in  Hamburg,  on 
Sunday  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at 
Brunsbuttiittel,  whence  the  excursion  to  Hel- 
goland takes  place  toward  noon  of  the  same 
day." 

No,  in  truth,  newspaper  readers  in  Ger- 
many desire  no  more  descriptions  of  spec- 
tacular festivities  than  their  Emperor  fur- 
nishes alone  by  himself. 

The  historian  of  his  reign  will  need  to 
be  a  Froissart,  indefatigable  in  the  art  of 
describing  the  glitter  of  helms  and  man- 
tles of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  no  more 
thought  about  the  question  as  to  who 
pays  the  cost  of  the  glitter  than  we  had 
when  we  were  school  schildren  and  de- 
lighted in  the  pictures  in  our  histories  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

If  he  be  not  such  a  chronicler  of  the 
old,  dear,  insoticiant  sort,  but  a  John 
Green,  dear  me !  While  the  splendors  of 
the  journey,  and  receptions,  and  homages 


of  cities  arc  described  on  one  page,  read- 
ers will  be  given  a  list  on  the  following 
pages  of  the  new  taxes  that  were  levied  in 
the  reign  of  William  II  on  bread  and 
meat  and  salt,  the  food  of  the  people. 
They  will  be  told  that  in  the  coronation 
year  of  the  English  Kmg,  1902,  every 
third  person  in  Prussia  was  paying  a  di- 
rect tax  into  the  State  treasury,  besides 
the  indirect  taxes  on  salt,  beer,  liquor, 
flour,  meat  and  other  things.  Every  third 
person — I  have  it  direct  from  the  Govern- 
ment reports.  They  will  be  told,  further- 
more, I  fear,  that  wherever  there  were 
ambitious  aldermen — and  such  were 
everywhere — they  hatched  out  a  scheme 
in  order  to  attract  the  Emperor  and  the 
casket  of  patents  of  titles  and  honors 
which  he  carries  to  themselves.  A  pretty 
safe  scheme  was  the  granting  of  public 
funds  for  a  monument  to  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ancestors.  One  city  hit  on  the 
original  idea  of  raising  a  monument  to 
the  Emperor  himself,  which  it  invited 
him  to  unveil.  And  if  there  was  reason 
to  fear  he  might  tire  of  monuments  to  his 
ancestors,  they  instituted  historical  cele- 
brations and  shows  in  honor  of  their 
deeds.  For  these  shows  the  community 
paid  the  money  and  the  energetic,  pa- 
triotic, loyal  aldermen  and  burgermeis- 
ters  got  the  glory,  in  the  form  generally 
of  an  advance  in  title  or  of  a  Red  or  a 
Hohenzollern  Cross.  And  the  so  be- 
crossed  breasts  of  these  gentlemen  would 
swell  with  the  passion  of  patriotism 
when  they  told  the  undecorated  taxpay- 
ers that  loyalty  is  a  great  thing.  Where- 
upon the  taxpayers  would  shout  "  Long 
live  the  Emperor,"  and  continue  laboring 
and  taxpaying. 

Here  and  there  Social  Democrats 
would  cry  out  a  protest  against  their  al- 
dermen presuming  to  devote  public  funds, 
that  were  levied  for  public  uses,  to  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  casket  and  the 
Emperor  to  their  city.  And  such  cities 
and  aldermen  would  remain  quiet  so  long 
as  the  Social  Democrats  appeared  danger- 
ous. But,  on  the  whole,  this  seldom  was 
necessary  for  long;  because  during  this 
glorious  reign  the  Prussian  system  of 
three-class  elections,  which  represented  a 
contrivance  to  put  and  keep  rich  men  in 
office  and  leave  the  working  poor  classes 
without  representation  and  power,  spread 
very  greatly  over  Germany. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  such  a  dismal  histo- 
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rian  may  even  fall  upon  citing  one  of  the 
facts  to  which  even  my  contemporary 
eyes  have  been  but  just  opened — the  fact, 
namely,  as  to  how  medievally  taxes  in 
Prussia  may  be  fixed;  by  which  I  mean 
how  arbitrarily  the  State  intrudes  into 
private  citizens'  affairs  in  order  to  secure 
its  tax  rates.  I  give  full  names  in  order 
that  any  doubter  may  make  researches 
for  himself. 

On  June  .T3th  a  gentlelady  by  the  name 
of  Gotz  von  Schwanenfliess  died  in  Bres- 
lau.  She  was  my  fellow  guest  at  the 
house  of  her  aunt.  Baroness  Cornberg. 
Her  domicile  was  Liiben,  Silesia.  In  this 
town  she  had  resided  near  thirty  years, 
was  known  to  its  magistrates  and  the 
whole  countryside ;  and  to  this  town  her 
corpse  was  accordingly  transported  for 
burial,  on  June  17th.  On  the  afternoon 
of  June  1 8th  a  neighbor  observed  that 
the  lodging  of  the  deceased  was  open,  and 
knowing  that  Baron  Ruffer,  the  heir, 
was  not  to  arrive  until  the  following 
week,  she  summoned  courage  and  went 
in.  Everything  in  the  lodging  was 
broken  open  and  rummaged  through.  It 
was  not  a  burglar  she  encountered,  how- 
ever, but  a  constable,  accompanied  by  a 
locksmith's  boy. 

He  identified  himself.  There  was  no 
mistake.  He  showed  his  mandate,  the 
order  to  search  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

I  listened  with  intensest  interest  when 
the  Baroness  reported  the  outrage  in  her 
turn  to  Captain  Baron  Ruffer,  the  neph- 
ew and  heir  of  the  deceased.  Civilians 
are  born  to  be  badgered  by  the  authori- 
ties, I  thought  to  myself.  But  he  is  an 
army  man.  And  the  military  badger  the 
civil  authorities,  just  as  they  do  the  pub- 
lic. For  once,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  feast 
my  eyes  on  the  picture  of  a  rebel  against 
martinetism. 

"  Not  a  bureau,  not  a  stand,  they  had 
not  forced  the  lock  of !  "  concluded  the 
Baroness,  whose  indignation  was  fired  by 
the  idea  of  the  indelicacy  of  common  men 
handling  the  intimate  belongings  of  a 
gentlelady. 

"  Oh !  "  answered  the  Captain,  "  how 
fortunate  they  merely  opened  these 
things." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Baroness 
Cornberg. 

"  Because    the    last    time — when    my 


brother  died — they  put  seals  on  every- 
thing, which  cost  me  such  prodigious 
time  and  trouble  to  get  them  removed. 
For  this  reason  I  wrote  to  the  probate 
court  in  Liiben  '  I  am  coming  in  six  days. 
Please  not  to  have  my  aunt's  things 
sealed.'  " 

He  seemed  pleased,  relieved.  I  laughed 
ironically. 

"  Well;  and  so  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  have  our  houses  broken  into  by  the 
State  authorities  the  minute  after  one  is 
buried.  It  is  much  easier  afterward  for 
our  heirs  than  if  the  State  should  seal 
them  up.  Now,  Captain,  please  tell  me 
what  your  State  has  to  do  with  the  stands 
and  wardrobes  in  your  houses?  For  in 
America,  you  know,  it  meddles  only  with 
the  houses  our  wardrobes  stand  in,  and 
the  ground  the  houses  stand  on." 

"  Oh,  you  see,  the  authorities  did  not 
know  whether  my  aunt  had  left  a  will. 
And  then,  you  know,  there  is  considera- 
ble tax  to  be  paid  when  the  heir  to  an 
estate  is  so  distant  a  relation.  Perhaps  an 
inventory  was  taken  of  my  aunt's  proper- 
ty. I  shall  probably  learn  about  things 
when  I  arrive  in  Liiben  to-morrow."  He 
rose  from  his  chair  with  a  cheerful  ges- 
ture of  leave-taking :  "  It  is  lucky  they 
did  not  seal  aunt's  things." 

And  this  Prussian  citizen,  who  is  the 
possessor  of  a  large  estate  near  Liiben 
and  is  known,  or  should  be,  to  the  authori- 
ties as  an  honorable  gentleman,  capable 
officer  and  worthy  head  of  a  worthy  fam- 
ily, considers  it  to  be  a  blessing  when 
these  authorities  treat  the  domicile  of  a 
kinswoman  like  a  robbers'  den  !  Because 
in  another  case  such  a  domicile  had  been 
treated  like  a  fraudulent  bankrupt's ! 

The  pages  of  English  history  that  de- 
scribe the  pageantry  anticipated  for  the 
crowned  King,  and  the  boon  which  pa- 
geantry gives  to  tradesmen,  resemble 
those  of  German  history  too  closely  to 
bear  transcribing.  The  differences  in  the 
background  of  the  pictures  called  up  by 
the  descriptions  remain  considerable, 
however.  Instead  of  Englishmen  com- 
plaining that  German  journalists  write 
too  little  about  the  pomp  of  the  British 
Crown,  therefore,  they  would  do  better 
to  regret  instead  that  little  is  written  of 
the  rights  enjoyed  in  spite  of  that  crown 
by  British  men. 

Dresden,  Germany. 
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England    Under    the    First 
Georges 

"  I  HAVE  no  greater  pleasure  than  that 
of  writing  to  you,"  declared  Cesar  de 
Saussure ;  and  in  that  sentence  lies  one 
key  to  the  charm  of  these  letters,*  which 
Mme.  Van  Muyden  has  translated  into 
idiomatic,  if  not  always  correct,  English. 
He  was  an  engaging  young  gentleman 
of  twenty  when  he  began  to  record  his 
impressions  of  England  for  people  who 
knew  less  of  the  kingdom  of  George  I 
than  does  the  average  man  to-day.  The 
account  is  therefore  unique  and  valuable. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  equal 
length  more  comprehensive  or  entertain- 
ing. Visiting  England  in  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  period  of  her  history,  this  boy 
from  Lausanne  found  novelty  and  de- 
light at  every  turn.  Short-frocked, 
round-wigged  gentlemen ;  ladies  in 
hooped  silk  gowns  and  little  scarlet 
mantles ;  the  court  with  its  manners  and 
scandals;  kings,  lords,  servants,  sailors, 
"  nymphs  "  of  the  Thames,  and  street 
boys — all  passed  under  his  review. 
"  Englishmen  push  their  virtues  and 
vices  further  than  other  people,"  he  ob- 
served. "  They  are  most  kind-hearted  and 
compassionate,  but  they  think  they  are 
more  so  than  any  other  nation,  hence  the 
term  *  good-natured,'  which  is  not  found 
outside  of  England."  On  the  whole  he 
formed  a  distinctly  favorable  opinion  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  ladies,  and 
there  is  a  delicate  and  modest  mention 
of  an  English  love. 

London  was  teeming  with  things  won- 
derful and  strange  to  him — fire  insurance 
companies,  paved  sidewalks,  the  penny 
post  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  And 
*'  would  you  believe  it,  tho  water  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  absolutely  none  is 
drunk?"  Few  sights  escaped  him;  he 
went,  with  due  degrees  of  enjoyment,  to 
cock-fighting,  theaters,  holiday  sports, 
the  investiture  of  the  Bath,  and  that 
"  most  solemn,  magnificent  and  sumptu- 

*A  Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns 
OF  George  I  and  George  IT.  The  Letters  of  M. 
Cisar  de  Saussure  to  His  Family.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Mme.  Van  Muyden.  With  map  and  Il- 
lustrations. New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3.00 
net 


ous  ceremony  it  is  any  one's  lot  in  life  to 
witness,"  the  coronation  of  George  IL 
Undoubtedly  the  letters  gain  a  timely 
interest  from  their  full  description  of  the 
coronation  procession,  quaint  privileges, 
the  decorations,  the  banquet  in  West- 
minster Hall.  There  are  amusing  inci- 
dents recorded  of  this  last,  which  Cesar 
saw  from  the  gallery.  When  the  guests 
had  finished  eating,  "we  let  down  a  small 
rope,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  had 
made  by  knotting  our  garters  together. 
The  peers  beneath  were  kind  enough  to 
attach  a  napkin  filled  with  food  to  our 
rope,  which  we  then  hauled  up,  and  in 
this  way  got  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat 
and  drink.  .  .  .  From  all  the  galleries 
round  the  same  sight  could  be  seen." 
Afterward  "  the  big  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  crowd  allowed  to  enter  and 
take  possession  of  .  .  .  everything  that 
was  on  the  table.  The  pillage  was  most 
diverting  .  .  .  blows  were  given  and 
returned,  and  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  that  reigned." 
Such  light,  naive  touches  abound 
throughout  the  volume.  Certainly  the 
young  gentleman  was  the  model  of  a 
traveler,  scorning  hardships,  ready  to 
learn,  possessed  of  uncloyed  tastes,  keen 
eyes  for  a  joke,  a  faculty  of  finding 
amusement  in  anything  from  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  to  a  hanging,  and  the 
power  of  sharing  his  own  eager  enjoy- 
ment with  all  his  readers. 


A  Fable  for  Critics 

"  With  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Yale  University,  a  series  of  volumes 
has  been  prepared  by  a  number  of  the  profess- 
ors and  instructors,  to  be  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bicentennial  anniversary,  as  a 
partial  indication  of  the  studies  in  which  the 
university  teachers  are  engaged." 

Such  are  the  auspices  under  which 
Professor  Lounsbury  issues  his  Shake- 
speare as  a  Dramatic  Artist;"^  and  it 
would  be  dif^cult  to  imagine  anything 
more  likely  to  encourage  a  kind  of  work 
of  which,   as  applied   to   literature,   one 

♦Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  By 
Thomas  R.  Lounshury.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'8  Sons.     $3.00. 
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would  think  we  were  getting  quite 
enough  already  from  our  universities — 
a  kind  of  work  in  which  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  intellectual  labor  is  to- 
tally inadequate  to  conceal  the  lack  of 
literary  or  critical  insight  and  the  general 
uselessness  of  the  results.  While  the 
mischief  seems  all  the  graver  in  that  this 
overzealousness  of  ours,  to  be  always  do- 
ing something  with  but  slight  regard 
whether  it  be  worth  doing,  this  "  super- 
subtilization "  of  which  our  literary 
scholarship  is  beginning  to  be  accused,  is, 
so  far  from  being  native  to  our  own 
genius,  imitated  from  a  people  with 
whom  we  have  probably  less  intellectual 
kinship  to-day  than  with  any  other  nation 
of  Europe.  In  this  respect  alone  the  re- 
cent provision  for  American  study  in  Ox- 
ford would  seem  an  admirable  measure 
toward  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
original  English  scholarship. 

But  however  this  may  be,  what  Mr. 
Lounsbury  writes  deserves  respectful  at- 
tention ;  and  the  present  volume,  in  spite 
of  the  shortcomings  incidental  to  its  oc- 
casion, is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  a 
general  introduction  it  announces  itself 
as  the  first  of  a  series,  entitled  "  Shake- 
spearean Wars,"  and  intended  to  deal 
with  the  controversies,  both  critical  and 
textual,  to  which  the  dramatist's  work 
has  given  rise.  In  the  present  issue  the 
writer  confines  himself  to  the  former 
phase  of  the  subject,  and,  leaving  the  sys- 
tematic discussion  of  French  opinion  to 
a  following  volume  on  "  Shakespeare  and 
Voltaire,"  gives  his  attention  to  tracing 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  poet's  fame  from 
Jonson's  first  derogatory  murmur  "  that 
Shakespeare  wanted  art,"  through  the 
quiddities  of  eighteenth  century  criticism, 
to  the  successful  revival  of  the  original 
Richard  III  in  1845,  which  may  be  said 
to  mark  Shakespeare's  complete  theatrical 
rehabilitation.  It  is  essentially  a  story 
of  the  temporary  obscuration  of  native 
genius  by  foreign  tastes  and  ideals — not 
unlike  that  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred— and  forms  a  record  of  academic 
fatuity  (for  after  all  the  movement  was 
an  academic  one)  which  Mr.  Lounsbury, 
who  has,  like  others,  his  little  reserves 
for  criticism,  does  not  fail  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  up  as  a  lesson  to  critics,  tho 
with  his  usual  lu-banity.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  does  not 


deceive  himself  a  little  in  supposing 
Shakespeare's  triumph  to  be  one  of  artis- 
tic principle  rather  than  merely  personal. 
Certainly  in  the  latest  time,  where  there 
is  drama  at  all,  its  development  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
under  Ibsen's  impulsion,  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
from  the  single  scene  to  the  entire  act,  to- 
ward the  rigid  simplification  and  syn- 
thesis of  the  action,  and  even  toward  the 
increase  of  narration  over  exhibition. 

On  the  whole  the  merits  of  Mr.  Louns- 
bury's  discussion  are  conspicuous ;  order- 
liness and  lucidity,  great  good  nature  and 
good  sense,  a  sort  of  French  Atticism, 
make  the  book  a  very  readable  one.  But 
equally  evident  are  its  shortcomings — so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  deprecate  criticism 
for  what  is  so  honest  and  open — among 
the  most  startling  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  lack  of  any  very  sufficient  raison 
d'etre  other  than  the  occasion  of  its  ap- 
pearance. As  a  work  of  scholarship — 
that  is,  of  investigation — it  must  be 
reckoned  rather  slight  for  its  size.  The 
author  sheds  no  new  light  upon  the  mat- 
ters with  which  he  deals ;  even  about 
Shakespeare's  art,  which  he  apparently 
sets  out  to  vindicate,  he  has  little  to  say 
except  by  implication.  A  good  deal  of  the 
material  for  French  opinion  has  been  al- 
ready collected  by  M.  Jusserand,  for  the 
subject  is  not  quite  so  new  as  one  seems 
to  think,  while  much  of  the  remainder  is 
easily  accessible.  In  short,  the  entire  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  is  that  of  a  particu- 
larly happy  oeuvre  d'occasion. 

But  what  is  most  serious,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  a  sort  of  displacement  of  emphasis, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  thrown  out  of  perspective.  Mr. 
Lounsbury  does  not,  indeed,  like  M.  Jus- 
serand, fall  into  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing the  "  unities  "  and  ''  proprieties  "  to 
be  strictly  classical  or  even  Aristotelian ; 
in  fact,  he  is  particular  to  make  clear  the 
reverse.  But  starting  out  with  the  de- 
termination to  write  a  history  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism,  he  finds  it  all  too  easy, 
possessed  by  his  idea,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  matter  really  in  dispute  all 
the  time  was  not  primarily  the  fame  of 
his  dramatist,  but  the  relative  merits  of 
two  kinds  of  dramatic  art,  the  one  Eng- 
lish, the  other  French;  neither  classical, 
but  both  rooted  in  the  Greek  drama  and 
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outgrowths  of  it;  the  former  popular  in 
spirit  and  analytic  in  method,  the  latter 
contrariwise,  aristocratic  and  synthetic. 
In  this  sense  the  '*  rules  "  of  the  French 
stage  were  no  more  substantive  than  the 
"  licenses  "  of  the  English,  both  being 
merely  derivative  or  secondary  charac- 
teristics, in  elevating  which  to  the  first 
importance  in  his  account  Mr.  Louns- 
bury,  though  true  to  the  criticism  of  the 
time,  distorts  in  a  measure  their  correct 
historical  relationship  and  development. 
While  at  the  same  time  by  confounding 
in  Shakespeare  the  distinction  between 
art  and  genius,  as  we  have  come  to  adopt 
it  from  the  French,  he  obscures  a  real 
difference  and  does  something  less  than 
justice  to  that  Augustan  age  of  French 
literature  which,  as  M.  Stapfer  says  just- 
ly enough  in  his  admirable  book  on 
Shakespeare  and  Greek  tragedy,  '' res- 
tera    la   picrre    de    touche    eternelle    du 


gout. 
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Hastings's  Bible  Dictionary 

Scarcely  have  we  received  the  third 
volume  of  Professor  Cheyne's  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica  when  the  fourth  and  last 
volume  appears  of  the  rival  Hastings's 
Bible  Dictionary.*  And  yet  it  is  not  the 
last,  for  there  is  announced  a  fifth  vol- 
ume, which  will  be  given  to  indices  and 
left  over  fragments  of  articles. 

In  connection  with  previous  volumes 
we  have  indicated  the  general  nature  of 
this  magnificent  work.  It  aims  to  be 
conservative,  but  not  too  conservative ; 
liberal,  but  not  too  liberal.  The  accepted 
results  of  biblical  criticism  it  also  accepts. 
There  is  no  argument  about  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Hexateuch,  but  J  and  E  and 
P  are  distinguished  and  quoted  as  be- 
yond controversy.  While  the  results  of 
Old  Testament  critical  study  are  thus  re- 
ceived, the  advanced  critics  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  their  will  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Pauline  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten by  Paul ;  indeed,  the  contrary  asser- 
tion is  almost  ludicrously  absurd.  So  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  whistled 
away,  but  is  held  to  be  as  historical  a  fact 

♦  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  Its 
Language,  Literature  and  Contents,  Including  the 
Biblical  Theologi/.  Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie, 
^r.A.,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  Pleroma-Zuzim.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $5.00. 


for  us  as  it  was  for  St.  Paul.  This  me- 
dian position  implies  no  lack  of  scholar- 
ship up  to  date,  for  Driver,  Budde,  Bau- 
dissin,  Nestle,  Sanday,  Strack  and  Ken- 
yon  are  among  the  best  names  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

This  volume  happens  to  be  much 
stronger  in  theology  than  in  isagogics, 
history  or  archeology.  Its  first  important 
theological  article  fills  sixteen  pages,  and 
is  by  Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton, 
and  is  something  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  drift  of  the  articles  in  its  very 
positive  enunciation  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  decrees,  election  and  preteri- 
tion.  Another  important  theological  ar- 
ticle comes  from  this  country,  as  Prof. 
William  A.  Brown's  discussion  of  *'  Sal- 
vation-Savior,' a  careful  piece  of  work. 
Beyond  this  we  observe  as  an  American 
writer  of  the  longer  articles  only  Prof. 
Frank  C.  Porter,  of  Yale,  who  discusses 
at  full  length  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Of  other  important  theological  articles 
we  specify  "  Propitiation,"  ''  Regenera- 
tion," ''  Renunciation,"  "  Righteousness  " 
(Justification),  "  Sacrifice,"  "  Satan." 
"  Sin,"  "  Son  of  God,"  "  Son  of  Man," 
"  Old  Testament,"  "New  Testament." 

Of  the  critical  articles  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  satisfactory  is  that  by  Karl 
Budde  on  Hebrew  "  Poetry."  It  does  not 
accept  all  of  Professor  Briggs's  conclu- 
sions, especially  his  discovery  of  poetrv 
in  the  account  of  creation,  but  it  distinct- 
ly recognizes  not  only  the  parallelisms  of 
the  stichoi,  but  also  the  accentual  quality 
of  Hebrew  verse.  Budde  is  the  discov- 
erer and  advocate  of  the  kinah — that  is, 
the  peculiar  meter  of  laments  for  the 
(lead,  which  consists  of  a  line  of  three  ac- 
cents, followed  by  one  of  two.  The  line 
of  three  accents  is  the  most  usual,  and 
the  unaccented  syllables  do  not  count.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there 
could  be  no  variety,  and,  especially  in  the 
earlier  poetry,  a  waiter  might  substitute 
a  tetrameter  for  a  trimeter,  or  even  put 
in  an  extra  line.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
textual  critic  to  correct  the  Hebrew  text 
so  as  to  secure  absolute  uniformitv. 

We  mention  only  one  other  special  ar- 
ticle, that  by  Professor  Nestle  on 
"  Sirach."  This  is  important  for  the 
late  discovery,  in  the  Genizah  of  a 
Cairo  synagog,  of  a  part  of  a  Hebrew 
text  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Sirach,"  pre- 
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viously  known  from  the  Greek.  Nestle 
makes  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
texts,  which  seems  to  show  that  Mar^o- 
lionth  was  on  the  right  track  when  he 
argued  that  we  did  not  have  the  original 
Hebrew  in  these  fragments,  but  in  good 
part  a  translation  into  Hebrew  from  an 
already  corrupted  Greek  or  Syriac  text. 

The  Lower  South  in  American  History.  By 
William  Garrott  Brown.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  best  criticism  of  Mr.  Brown's 
latest  volume  on  the  history  of  his  be- 
loved South  would  be  the  quotation  of  his 
own  preface  entire,  for  the  reason  that  no 
better  words  could  be  found  to  express 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  book,  and 
because  in  the  present  case  execution  fol- 
lows closely  to  desire : 

"  It  will  be  something,"  he  there  says,  "  if 
these  papers  shall  make  it  plain  that  my  sub- 
ject is  a  true  body  of  human  life — a  thing,  and 
not  a  mass  of  facts,  a  topic  in  political  science, 
an  object  lesson  in  large  moralities.  To 
know  the  thing  itself  should  be  our  study; 
and  the  right  knowledge  of  it  is  thought  and 
passion,  not  research  alone.  For  this,  like 
every  other  great  and  tragical  human  thing, 
passes  forever  into  the  mind  and  character  and 
life  of  whosoever  touches  it,  tho  he  touch  it 
never  so  lightly.  If  he  himself  be  born  of  it, 
then  he  inherits  all  its  past.  It  will  forever 
strain  him  forth  beyond  his  narrow  bounds 
of  individual  experience ;  darken  his  doubt 
into  bewilderment;  insist  upon  its  share  in  his 
achievement ;  echo  with  its  Appomatox  his  lit- 
tle failures  and  surrenders.  There  is  no  other 
such  thing  in  the  world.  An  eminent  man  of 
purpose,  who  will  never  condone  a  tragedy, 
called  it  once  *  the  saddest  fact  in  all  the 
world,' — and  felt  not,  perhaps,  how  many 
dreary  lives  he  compassed  with  his  phrase. 

"  And  yetj  it  compensates  sometimes,  even 
while  it  damns.  I  have  come  out  of  it  and 
stood  apart,  and  it  drew  me  back  with  a  most 
potent  charm.  Through  and  through  it  I  have 
plunged, — from  end  to  end  of  it  in  history, 
from  end  to  end  of  it  in  physical  dimension. 
Emerging  on  the  other  side  of  it,  I  stood  on 
the  long  hill  by  San  Antonio,  the  low,  gray 
cross  of  the  Alamo  beneath  me,  where  once  in 
death  it  grimly  triumphed,  and  looked  back 
upon  it,  and  cursed  it,  and  blessed  the  flag  of 
the  Republic,  fluttering  there  on  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  for  a  sign  of  the  stronger  and  bet- 
ter thing  that  overthrew  it." 

No  apology  is  needed  for  this  long  ex- 
tract, for  in  tliese  words  lies  condensed 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  book.    Mr.  Brown 


writes  with  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  one 
to  whom  the  South,  the  Lower  South, 
with  all  its  traditions  of  beauty  and  fren- 
zy, is  a  thing  desirable  as  only  a  mistress 
is  desired ;  but  he  writes  also  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  great  movement  of  his- 
tory, and  with  full  understanding  of  the 
stern  necessity  that  lay  upon  the  country 
to  wipe  away  the  anachronisms  for  which 
the  South  stood.  He  writes  as  an  enthu- 
siast and  as  a  scholar — a  combination 
rare  enough  in  these  days.  In  these  few 
essays  some  picture  of  the  historical 
Lower  South,  its  men  and  its  institutions, 
does  actually  rise  before  us ;  and  if  the 
picture  is  only  an  outline,  and  not  a  com- 
plete painting,  it  is  at  least  a  promising 
"  earnest  of  what  waits  on  circumstance," 
to  quote  again  from  the  preface.  If  the 
author  accomplishes  the  greater  task  he 
has  set  before  himself,  he  will  have  added 
one  more  name,  we  think,  to  the  list  of 
remembered  American  historians. 

George  Eliot.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  (English 
Men  of  Letters. )  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  75  cents  net. 

If  all  the  volumes  in  the  new  series  of 
the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  turn  out 
as  sound  and  interesting  as  this  first  book 
on  George  Eliot,  the  publishers  and  the 
general  editor,  Mr.  John  Morley,  are  to 
be  highly  congratulated.  In  this  case 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, has  given  us  not  so  much  a  life 
of  George  Eliot  as  an  extended  mono- 
graph on  her  novels.  The  main  events 
of  her  life  are,  of  course,  duly  recorded, 
and  the  influence  of  her  early  surround- 
ings is  shown  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
creating  the  atmosphere  of  her  books ; 
but  it  is  her  work,  after  all,  and  not  her 
much  discussed  union  with  Mr.  Lewes  or 
her  strange  marriage  with  Mr.  Cross  that 
most  engages  Mr.  Stephen.  He  writes 
more  as  a  critic  than  as  a  biographer.  His 
tone  lies  comfortably  between  the  inti- 
mate confessions  of  taste  and  the  dog- 
matic assertion  of  principles,  just  where 
the  tone  of  a  good  critic  should  lie ;  and 
his  occasional  excursions  into  one  or  the 
other  extreme  scarcely  mar  the  even  cur- 
rent of  his  style,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Mr.  Stephen  is  one  of  those  happy, 
well-trained  readers  of  books  whose  taste 
and  judgment  naturally  coincide.  So  in 
the  paragraphs  on  Stephen  Guest,  "  th^ 
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pfovincial  coxcomb  with  a  certain  taste 
for  music,"  and  his  drifting  elopement 
with  Maggie  TulHver,  we  feel  that  the 
critic's  fine  psychological  analysis  of  the 
situation  is  strengthened  and  made  vital 
by  the  expressions  of  his  own  personal  at- 
titude toward  the  unhappy  couple,  as  if 
they  were  indeed  real  people;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  personal  attitude  assumes 
the  weight  of  authority  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  a  trained  psychological 
perception.  So  certain  is  his  taste  that,  as 
we  read  the  comments  on  one  novel  after 
another,  the  conviction  becomes  con- 
stantly stronger  in  us,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  these  books  dif- 
fers from  his  pleasure  just  so  far  do  we 
miss  the  highest  and  most  thoroughly 
purged  gratification  to  be  got  from  them. 
Specially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  "Adam 
Bede  "  and  "  Romola."  We  have  never 
seen  the  true  strength  of  "Adam  Bede  " 
better  brought  out  than  in  this  mono- 
graph, or  the  falseness  of  "  Romola  " 
more  ably  exposed.  There  is  needed  only 
a  touch  of  some  deeper  enthusiasm  or 
some  more  wide-reaching  philosophy  to 
make  Mr.  Stephen  a  great  critic. 


Margaret  Vincent.      By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 

An  entertaining  novel  of  English  life 
written  in  the  conventional  drawing- 
room  style  peculiar  to  this  class  of  fiction. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  confessions  of  the  worldly 
woman  and  the  wholesome  reserve  and 
dignity  of  the  woman  brought  up  with 
no  more  environment  than  virtuous  na- 
ture imposes  is  clearly  drawn.  And 
from  the  development  of  these  two  char- 
acters in  the  story  the  inference  is  plain 
that  the  better  bred  a  person  is  the  more 
will  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of 
natural  surroundings  lead  to  the  high- 
est development  of  mind  and  spirit,  while 
in  the  artificial  stage  light  of  social  life 
the  noblest  natures  are  inclined  to  take 
on  the  deceits  of  a  play  actor's  manner. 

Surrey.     By   Walter  Jerrold.     New  York:    E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.     $1.50, 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  know- 
least  about  that  which  lies  nearest,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  Londoners  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the    fact    that 


close  to  the  gateway  of  their  land  of 
stone  and  mortar  is  a  region  of  heath 
and  meadow  which  is  overflowing  with 
the  pure  outdoor  influences  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  historic  interests  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  made  a  long  and  en- 
thusiastic study  of  Surrey  and  presents 
in  this  little  volume  what  seems  to  be  a 
most  complete  guide-book  of  the  county. 
He  shows  how  each  and  every  corner 
may  be  reached  by  rail,  wheel  or  foot, 
and  points  out  and  describes  everything 
on  the  way.  The  text  is  helped  out  by 
many  maps  and  illustrations  and  there 
are  supplementary  chapters  on  natural 
history  and  sport  with  a  gazetteer.  A 
book  like  this  is  extremely  valuable  in 
pointing  out  the  right  directions  for  little 
excursions  and  the  proper  resting  places 
for  prospect  and  introspect. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Lake  District. 
By  A.  G-.  Bradley,  with  illustrations  by 
Joseph  Pennell.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    ;^2.oo. 

The  Lake  coimtry  has  long  been  the 
favorite  playground  of  England  and  a 
holiday  resort  for  cultured  and  educated 
people.  Public  attention  was  especially 
drawn  to  this  region  by  the  interest  given 
it  by  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  last 
century,  who  lived  there  and  were  in- 
spired by  the  rugged  and  beautiful  con- 
fusion of  its  lakes  and  hills.  The  usual 
American  visitor  nowadays  hurries  by 
train,  coach  and  boat  from  Keswick, 
where  he  buys  a  score  or  two  of  lead 
pencils  with  his  name  gilded  thereon,  to 
Bowness,  expending  a  great  deal  of  loud 
enthusiasm  on  the  physical  beauties  of 
his  environment  and  holding  his  breath 
at  the  doorway  of  Dove  Cottage  and  at 
other  shrines  as  they  are  pointed  out. 
But  there  is  another  far  better  way  of 
seeing  Lakeland,  as  our  author  shows  us 
while  we  follow  him  along  the  Highways 
and  Byways.  He  is  a  road  traveler  and 
of  the  kind  that  gets  close  to  the  ground 
and  people,  and  ferrets  out  the  human 
and  historic  interest  of  the  region.  He 
leads  us  far  afield  over  rough  and  steep 
places,  that  we  may  look  down  upon  the 
finest  blends  of  dale  scenery  as  well  as 
up  at  Skiddaw  and  Scafell,  ragged  and 
bare  of  almost  everything  except  beauti- 
ful coloring.  His  boat  ripples  many  a 
lake  known  only  on  the  map  heretofore, 
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and  he  has  a  way  of  approaching  monu- 
ments or  suggestions  of  the  past  from 
their  most  attractive  side.  The  descrip- 
tions are  not  marred  by  mere  word-paint- 
ing, and  are  enlivened  by  legends,  anec- 
dotes and  hunting  and  fishing  notes.  An 
important  part  of  the  book  is  the  illus- 
trations by  Joseph  Pennell,  always  char- 
acteristic and  generally  admirable,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  pages  in  a  most 
generous  way. 

The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl.  By  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  ;gi.oo. 

This  Goose  Girl  deserts  a  fashionable 
watering  place  to  escape  an  importunate 
lover  and  the  solicitude  of  watchful  rela- 
tives. Her  refuge  is  a  poultry  farm  near 
"  Barbary  Green,"  an  English  village  lo- 
cated somewhere  along  the  sunny  edge 
of  the  world.  Here  she  writes  a  romance, 
which  includes  a  bachelor  gander,  the 
love  affairs  of  the  "  gad-about  "  hen,  the 
tragedy  of  ''  Cannibal  Anne,"  the  seafar- 
ing adventures  of  the  *'  web-footed  Grac- 
chi," even  down  to  the  "  cheeping  "  of  a 
little  orphaned  egg  which  threatens  to 
hatch  in  the  warm  palm  of  her  pretty 
hand — and  the  dedication  of  the  volume 
reads :  "  To  the  hens,  ducks  and  geese 
who  so  kindly  gave  me  sittings  for  these 
sketches."  A  more  enchanting  book  for 
those  with  experience  and  the  gift  of 
understanding  has  not  appeared  this 
year,  or  any  other  year,  for  that  matter. 
It  contains  every  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  akin,  and  illus- 
trates with  a  gay  humor  most  of  the  so- 
cial characteristics  and  harmless  foibles 
of  human  nature  by  the  instincts  and  per- 
versions of  these  little  feathered  carica- 
tures of  us.  And  not  the  least  charming 
feature  of  the  book  are  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person's  interpretative  illustrations. 


The   Catholic:    A    Novel. 
Lane.    $1.50. 


New   York :    John 


This  novel  is  important  only  in  the 
suggestions  it  contains  concerning:  the 
mystery  and  attraction  that  exist  for  many 
in  what  may  be  termed  from  the  Protest- 
ant standpoint,  the  illusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  As  a  story  it  is  unin- 
teresting. The  principal  character,  a 
beautiful  young  English  woman,  occupies 


a  false  relationship  to  church  and  society 
through  a  common  defect  of  nature, 
which  we  aro  inclined  to  suspect  that  she 
inherits  from  the  author  himself.  Gifted 
with  a  frank,  strong  intelligence,  magnifi- 
cently capable  of  grasping  abstract  princi- 
ples and  ethical  theories  of  life,  she  is  sin- 
gularly obtuse  in  all  real  relationships. 
She  lacks  that  telepathy  of  personality 
which  reveals  the  mind  of  the  individual 
standing  next  us  in  the  crowd.  And 
while  the  book  is  anonymous,  we  are 
probably  safe  in  assuming  that  it  was 
written  neither  by  a  devout  Catholic  nor  a 
belligerent  Protestant,  but  by  an  agnostic. 
The  discussion  of  spiritual  effects  is  too 
coldly  analytical  to  have  been  made  by  a 
person  dominated  by  any  religious  idea. 
At  the  same  time,  with  that  gentle  diffi- 
dence peculiar  to  the  agnostical  mind,  the 
author  avoids  the  spite  and  fanatical 
meanness  of  the  common  infidel,  which  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  anything  but  re- 
ligious spite  and  fanaticism.  And,  tho 
the  book  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions suggested  by  the  wide  advertise- 
ment it  has  received,  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  interesting  to  religiously  impartial 
readers. 

Social    Salvation.      By  Washington  Gladden. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^i.oo  net. 

An  excellent  little  book,  containing 
seven  addresses  recently  delivered  before 
the  students  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Yale  University.  Few  persons,  if  any, 
are  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  expound- 
ing the  relations  of  Christian  ethics  to 
the  social  problem.  Dr.  Gladden  is  in 
no  sense  a  Utopian.  As  a  meliorist  he 
carefully  outlines  the  various  social  ills 
and  suggests  the  methods  by  which  the 
ministerial  tyro  may  confront  them.  He 
warns,  however,  against  secular  preach- 
ing. 

"  The  minister  who  has  become  merely  or 
mainly  political,  or  sociological,  or  econom- 
ical, or  scientific,  has  abandoned  his  vocation. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  religion  of  politics,  of  econo- 
mics, of  sociology  that  we  are  to  teach — noth- 
ing else.  We  are  to  bring  the  truths  and  the 
powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  eternal 
world,  to  bear  upon  all  of  these  themes." 

Tho  written  and  delivered  primarily  for 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  one  of  deep  concern  for 
lavmen  as  well  as  ministers. 
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Judith's  Garden.     By  Mary  E.  Stone  Bassett. 
Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  $i.so. 

A  handsomely  decorated  volume, 
piquant  with  the  wit  of  a  sprightly  sprig 
of  a  woman,  who  makes  an  enthusiastic 
effort  to  interpret  her  own  thoughts  and 
ideals  with  the  prism  colors  of  a  very 
radiant  little  garden.  Therefore  it  is  not 
so  much  the  story  of  a  garden  as  it  is  a 
picture  of  "  Judith "  with  a  morning- 
glory  background.  And  while  her  affec- 
tion for  Nature  may  be  genuine,  a  much 
larger  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ribbons  and  lace  beauties  of  per- 
sonal adornment  inclines  her  to  give  a 
sort  of  mantua-maker's  view  of  the  gar- 
den. All  her  poppy  stalks  wear  silken 
bows,  and  the  descriptions  given  of 
"  blowsy "  peonies  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  her  own  summer  shirt  waists. 
And  in  her  general  attitude  to  the  garden 
there  is  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  co- 
quettish self-consciousness,  very  charm- 
ing, of  course,  but  not  quite  fair  to  the 
fairer  flowers.  Bending  over  the  "  elf- 
ish faces  "  in  the  pansy  bed,  she  instinct- 
ively calls  attention  to  the  pertness  of 
her  own ;  and  if  we  find  her  among  the 
roses,  she  forthwith  assumes  the  role  of 
a  la  France  inviting  somebody  to  wear 
her  in  his  buttonhole ;  or,  if  she  rows 
upon  the  lake  at  sunset,  she  spreads  out 
into  a  golden-glow  rhapsody  and  heads 
the  chapter,  ''  I  Let  My  Soul  Grow." 
But,  after  all,  every  interpretation  of 
nature  depends  upon  the  medium 
through  which  it  comes.  One  author 
conjures  up  a  green  silence  and  writes 
an  elegy,  another  sees  only  the  sun  and 
sand  and  gives  us  the  tragedy  of  a 
desert,  and  still  another  sends  a  white 
line  from  the  mountain  tops ;  and  when 
women  like  '*  Judith  "  attempt  to  inter- 
pret nature  they  make  a  Mardi  Gras 
pageant  of  it,  turn  all  their  little  curl- 
paper thoughts  into  fragrant  blossoms, 
and  then  forget  the  logical  accompani- 
ment of  butterflies  ! — those  velvet-winsfed 
flowers  that  wreathe  and  circle  through 
the  perfumed  air  of  every  real  garden. 
And  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  for  this 
very  reason  that  Judith  never  had  a  gar- 
den at  all,  in  spite  of  the  pestiferous  old 
rooster,  that  she  complains  of  so  much 
and  those  hard-working  insects  on  the 
legs  of  her  plants.  Except  the  rooster, 
very  likely,  she  got  them  all  out  of  a 
seedsman's  cataloo*. 


The  American  Fur  Trade    of  the    Far    West. 

By  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden,  Captain 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A.  Three 
volumes.  Map  and  illustrations.  New 
York  :  Francis  P.  Harper,  $10  net. 

For  almost  the  first  half  of  the  past 
century  the  only  business  of  any  impor- 
tance throughout  the  entire  western  part 
of  our  country  was  the  fur  trade,  and  yet 
the  end  of  that  period  was  so  punctuated 
with  absorbing  events  like  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  that  the  significance  of  this 
trade  was  unappreciated  and  its  records 
uncollected.  While  this  trade  was,  of 
course,  primarily  a  calling  of  commerce, 
nevertheless  those  engaged  in  it  were 
really  the  pathfinders  of  the  possibilities 
and  future  greatness  of  the  West,  and 
the  story  of  it  all  is  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. The  late  Dr.  Cones  has  shown  us 
through  the  journals  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  how  those  intrepid 
travelers  first  threw  open  the  doors  of 
the  Far  West,  a  new  land  abounding  in 
furs,  and  the  present  history  follows  the 
crowd  of  trappers,  traders  and  adven- 
turers who  swarmed  over  the  plains,  up 
the  rivers,  and  around  the  mountains, 
exploring,  learning  the  country,  establish- 
ing routes  of  travel,  which  have  lasted 
to  this  day,  as  well  as  trapping  and  trad- 
ing. These  three  volumes  are  divided 
into  five  divisions,  much  the  larger  part 
being  the  historical  narrative  of  the  fur 
trade,  while  the  other  parts  describe  its 
characteristic  features  and  certain  ac- 
counts of  the  happenings  and  characters 
that  were  especially  noteworthy,  and  a 
general  picture  of  the  country  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  trader,  with  descriptions 
of  the  Indians  and  the  animals  and  the 
geography.  Captain  Chittenden  presents 
a  history  that  is  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete in  plan  and  scope,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  romance  of  travel,  adventure, 
pleasure  and  misery  hard  to  parallel.  An 
Appendix  contains  some  of  the  original 
documents  used  in  preparing  the  work, 
and  a  most  suggestive  map  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  country  as  it  was  at  the  time. 

The  Game  of  Love.    By  Benjamin  Swift.    New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     ^1.50. 

This  game  of  love  introduces  no  new 
features,  tho  it  reaches  from  the  chim- 
ney sweep's  kitchen  to  a  manor  house, 
and  includes  an  impecunious  poet,  a  vil- 
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lain,  a  pickpocket  lover  and  his  flower 
girl  fiancee,  a  miser,  and  the  thorough- 
bred prodigal  of  a  noble  house.  But  as 
a  game  of  love  the  story  will  have  a  tra- 
ditional interest  for  readers  with  roman- 
tic minds. 

Myra  of  the  Pines.  By  Herman  Knicker- 
bocker Veile.  New  York :  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.    $1.50. 

From  Astoria,  L.  I.,  within  easy  smell 
of  the  oil  tanks  of  Hunter's  Point,  to  the 
resinous  depths  of  "  Pineopolis,"  ''  eight 
miles  from  Thebes,"  journey  Professor 
Dale,  inventor  and  astrologer,  his  wife, 
"a  talented  writer,"  and  Myra,  ''their 
beautiful  daughter,"  in  search  of  a  horne. 
What  they  find  in  the  wilderness  is  dis- 
closed in 'the  pages  of  this  thoroughly 
readable  book.  The  tale  is  told  in  clever 
fashion  and  with  a  spirit  that  is  sometimes 
serious,  often  witty  and,  once  or  twice, 
alm.ost  grim,  as  when  Aleck  and  Sis,  the 
half  savage  children  of  a  wholly  aban- 
doned, outcast  pinelander  couple,  unbur- 
den their  terror-stricken  little  hearts  of 
the  load  of  horror  that  oppresses  them 
whenever  they  think  of  "  Dad's  "  revolt- 
ing herd  of  pigs ;  and,  later,  when  the 
"  pig-woman  "  herself  appeals  to  Myra  to 
save  Sis  from  the  degradation  of  the  life 
that  threatens  her.  But  in  the  main  the 
book  is  sprightly  and  whimsical,  and  such 
touches  of  more  somber  color  as  it  con- 
tains are  the  necessary  accents  that  serve 
to  maintain  its  proper  values. 

The  Honor  of  the  Braxtons.  Bv  J.  William 
Fosdick.  New  York  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co., 
jjJi.io. 

*'  The  honor  of  the  Braxtons  "  was  lo- 
cated in  the  fierce  prejudices  of  an  old 
Virginia  gentleman.  But  the  Braxton 
heir  was  an  impressionable  young  man 
living  an  artist's  life  in  Paris,  which  in- 
cluded the  usual  follies  of  such  a  career. 
The  elder  Braxton  makes  no  objection 
to  these  gallant  indiscretions,  but  his 
family  traditions  are  outraged  by  the 
young  man's  persistence  in  making 
"  high  art  "  studies  of  half  the  female 
models  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  from  which 
we  infer  that  a  Virginia  gentleman's 
sense  of  decency  is  morbidly  developed, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  condition  of 
his  private  morals.     Considered  merely 


as  a  story  the  novel  is  interesting,  but  as 
a  literary  production  it  is  crude.  The 
author's  presumption  consists  in  attempt- 
ing to  interpret  the  painter's  attitude 
when  he  has  neither  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment himself  nor  the  technical  informa- 
tion necessary.  He  writes  like  an  out- 
sider who  has  heard  these  gay  Bohemians 
talk  without  fully  comprehending  their 
meaning.  The  book  is  very  attractively 
illustrated. 

The   Heroine   of  the    Strait.     By  Mary  Cath- 
erine  Crowley.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  & 

Co.    ^1.50. 

The  siege  of  Detroit  by  Pontiac  is  here 
set  forth  in  term.s  of  fiction  with  the  em- 
bellishment which  romance  adds  to  fact. 
Reasonable  and  natural  without  being 
either  forcible  or  thrilling,  it  is  a  story 
of  love,  war  and  adventure  which  repeats 
the  conventional  incidents  typical  of 
frontier  life  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  chief  feat  of  the  heroine — a 
charming  girl  who  can  either  coquet 
with  a  man  or  risk  life  for  him,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand — is  to  save  the  English 
garrison  at  Detroit  from  massacre  by  the 
timely  disclosure  of  an  Indian  plot. 

A  Roman  Mystery.     By  Richard  Bagot.     New 
York:   John  Lane.     ^1.50. 

After  reading  "  Casting  of  Nets,"  the 
general  inference  was  that  Mr.  Bagot 
had  determined  to  win  a  literary  reputa- 
tion by  exposing  scandals  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  he  has  evidently 
thought  better  of  it,  and  in  this  last  story 
gives  us  an  entertaining  romance  with  a 
mere  suggestion  of  Papal  politics.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  plot  or  de- 
velopment of  the  tale.  The  young  peo- 
ple marry  and  live  happily  in  spite  of  a 
family  curse,  and  there  is  the  usual  an- 
nouncement of  a  son  and  heir  in  the  last 
chapter.  This  little  cocoon  of  humanity 
is  becoming  a  concluding  feature  in  most 
modern  novels.  In  *'  David  Copper- 
field's  "  day  a  novel  sometimes  began 
with  the  birth  of  the  hero,  but  now  most 
stories  begin  germinally  and  end  with 
the  infant  wail  of  the  next  generation. 
And  there  is  the  infallible  logic  of  propa- 
gation to  uphold  the  idea  in  literary  art. 
Still  we  think  twins  would  vary  the  mo- 
notony occasionally. 
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In  the  autumn  the  author  of  "  An  Eng- 
lishwoman's Love  Letters  "  is  to  publish  a 
book  under  his  own  signature. 

....Following  the  lead  of  The  Forum,  The 
International  will  become  a  quarterly  instead 
of  a  monthly.  The  new  form  will  be  double 
the  size  of  the  old. 

. . .  .From  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  come  neat  re- 
prints of  two  works  of  great  interest  to  those 
interested  in  French  history.  One  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Tschude's  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  by  E. 
M.  Cope  (price  $2.50  net)  ;  the  other  is  the 
fifth  edition  of  Siborne's  "  Waterloo  Cam- 
paign"  (price  $1.50  net).  Both,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  standard  works. 

....Mr.  Clark  Russell's  latest  sea  tale  is 
"  The  Mate  of  the  Good  Ship  York."  We  have 
here  the  usual  combination  of  wrecks  and  drift- 
ings  and  mad  captains  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  in  Mr.  Russell's  stories.  The 
present  novel  is  as  interesting  as  its  predeces- 
sors and  thrills  with  the  same  wild  life  when- 
ever the  sea  is  described.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50.) 

....A  volume  of  Gen.  Henry  W.  Halleck's 
valuable  military  papers  is  now  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  As  the  book  will  include  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  General-in-Chief,  it  is  requested 
that  persons  having  in  their  possession  Hal- 
leck  letters  of  general  interest  will  kindly  for- 
ward copies  of  the  same  or,  if  preferred,  the 
originals,  which  will  be  promptly  returned 
by  the  Editor  of  the  volume.  Gen.  Jas.  Grant 
Wilson,  whose  summer  address  is  Fairlawn, 
Norfolk,  Conn.  Another  work  on  which  Gen- 
eral Wilson  is  engaged,  and  to  be  issued  in  the 
autumn,  is  entitled  "  Thackeray  in  the  United 
States." 

Under  the  title  of  "  lolaus,"  Mr.  Edward 

Carpenter  has  got  together  an  interesting  An- 
thology of  Friendship,  which  ranges  in  its  ex- 
tracts through  a  wide  field  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature,  prose  and  verse.  (Charles  E. 
Goodspeed.  $1.75  net.)  We  quote  this  famil- 
iar translation  of  a  Greek  epigram : 

"  Of  our  great  love,  Parthenophil, 
This  little  stone  abideth  still 

Sole  sign  and  token : 
I  seek  thee  yet.  and  yet  shall  seek, 
Tho'  faint  mine  eyes,  my  spirit  weak, 

With  prayers  unspoken. 

"  Meanwhile,  best  friend  of  friends,  do  thou, 
If  this  the  cruel  fates  allow, 

By  death's  dark  river. 
Among  those  shadowy  people,  drink 
No  drop  for  me  on  Lethe's  brink: 

Forge!^  me  never  !  " 


Pebbles 

Johnnie  drove  a  carpet  tack 
Into  poor  grandpa's  back. 
Grandpa  woke  up  with  a  start. 
Said:  "  I  s'pose  you  think  you're  smart." 
— University  of  Michigan   Wrinkle. 

Willie  pounded  grandma's  feet 
With  his  pretty  iron  toy. 

Mamma  said :  "  Oh,  ain't  he  sweet. 
Mamma's  little  baby  boy !  " 
— University  of  Michigan    Wrinkle. 

A  swarm  of  bees  chased  Willie 
Till  the  boy  was  almost  wild. 
His  anxious  parents  wondered 

Why  the  bees  pursued  the  child. 
To  diagnose  they  summoned 

Their  physician,  Doctor  Ives. 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  the  reason's  clear — 
Our  Willie  has  the  hives." 

— Cornell  Widow. 
....Old  Gentleman:  "So  you  think  my 
daughter  loves  you,  sir ;  and  you  wish  to  marry 
her?"  Dudleigh:  "That's  what  I  called  to 
see  you  about.  Is  there  any  insanity  in  your 
family?"  Old  Gentleman:  "No,  sir!  and 
there's  not  going  to  be  any." — Medical  Record. 

WEST   VIRGINIA   LOCALS. 

....H.  W.  Freed  passed  down  the  road  the 
other  day  with  a  very  unruly  sheep.  Charley, 
better  known  as  "  Squip  "  Hosey,  made  a  trip 
to  Bonnets  Ferry  this  week  after  goods.  A 
great  many  fine  porkers  have  been  butchered 
by  our  citizens  during  the  past  week.  Some 
things  have  happened  in  this  town  during  the 
past  week  which  were  disgusting.  We  hope 
they  may  not  be  repeated.  It  is  getting  fash- 
ionable nowadays  to  wear  your  stockings  on 
the  outside  of  your  pants ;  also  minus  suspend- 
ers, a  big,  broad  belt  being  substituted  in  their 
place.  A  bashful  young  man  of  Grantsville 
was  invited  out  to  dine  last  Monday  evening. 
He  was  very  much  agitated.  He  sat  opposite 
a  mirror  and  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  comb  his  hair.  Then  he  dropped  his  fork 
onto  the  floor,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up 
he  upset  his  coffee.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  finally  in  despair  the  young  man 
quit  eating  and  put  his  hands  under  the  table. 
The  loosfe  end  of  the  table  cloth  was  lying  in 
his  lap.  When  he  touched  it  he  turned  pale. 
He  thought  it  was  his  shirt,  and  in  nervous  ex- 
citement while  dressing  he  had  forgotten  to 
put  the  garment  inside  his  trousers.  That  ac- 
counted for  the  smiles  and  his  embarrassment. 
He  hurriedly  stuffed  the  supposed  shirt  inside 
his  trousers.  Afterward,  when  the  family 
arose  from  the  table,  there  was  a  crash.  The 
dishes  lay  in  a  broken  mass  on  the  floor.  The 
young  man  pulled  three  feet  of  table  cloth  out 
of  his  pants  and  fled  to  the  woods. — Grants- 
ville   (W.   Va.)   Signal. 
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Lord  Salisbury's  Retirement 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury 
makes  no  break  in  the  rule  of  the  Cecil 
family.  In  place  of  the  uncle  comes  his 
chief  associate  and  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Balfour,  while  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law  will  keep  their  posts,  something 
that  would  hardly  have  been  secured  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  made  Pre- 
mier. Lord  Salisbury's  policy  will  be 
maintained,  and  he  will  escape  the  dis- 
credit of  the  inevitable  failure  of  the 
Tory  party  to  maintain  its  strength 
against  the  rebellious  dissatisfaction  even 
within  his  own  party  against  the  miserable 
shifts  of  the  Education  Bill.  He  has 
reached  the  honor  of  success  in  South 
Africa,  crowning  a  long  succession  of 
parliamentary  and  diplomatic  victories. 
To  be  sure  this  last  glory,  which  consoli- 
dates the  British  power  in  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  must  be  shared  with  the 
impulsive  and  determined  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, but,  as  an  American  Admiral  has 
said,  there  are  honors  enough  to  go 
around. 

Lord  Salisbury  entered  Parliament  as 
a  youth  just  out  of  the  university,  and 
has  been  *n  public  life  for  forty-nine 
years.  Three  times  has  he  been  Premier, 
covering  fifteen  years,  being  three  more 
years  than  the  twelve  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  has  seen  during  his  incumbency  of 
office  an  immense  development  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  principal  enlarge- 
ments during  his  tenure  of  office  have 
been  the  annexation  of  Burma  and  the 
reconstruction  in  Africa  consequent  on 
the  great  international  treaties  and  the 
late  Boer  War.  The  acquisition  of  Egypt 
must  be  credited  to  Gladstone's  adminis- 
tration, tho  doubtless  against  his  will. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  "  peace-with- 
honor  "  conclusions  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress which  followed  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  in  1879,  ^^^  must  take  discredit 
for  the  policy  which  then  upheld  the 
Turkish  power  in  the  Balkan  provinces 
and  prevented  their  union  into  a  strong 
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State.  In  his  domestic  policy  he  has  al- 
ways been  positively  conservative,  oppos- 
ing the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and 
any  relief  of  the  burdens  laid  by  the 
Church  on  the  people.  His  last  work, 
which  he  leaves  unfinished,  is  an  attempt 
to  give  the  Church  of  England  control 
over  public  education.  It  is  only  as  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  Britons 
and  Turks. 

Now,  with  ambition  satisfied,  with  age 
and  infirmity  pressing  on  him,  having 
lost  his  devoted  wife,  who  married  him 
in  his  poverty  as  a  younger  son,  and 
sustained  him  while  fighting  his  way  in 
journalism  and  politics,  he  retires  to  his 
chemical  laboratory,  to  devote  his  re- 
maining leisure  to  studies  of  physics  and 
philosophy.  And  his  nephew,  a  cooler 
man  than  he,  but  no  less  a  philosopher, 
who  has  earned  his  right  to  succeed  his 
uncle,  student  of  affairs  and  religion, 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  impas- 
sive, unprovokable,  courteous,  keen, 
takes  his  place.  Personally  honored,  he 
has  a  bad  policy  in  education  now  to 
sustain,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
great  majority  which  he  commands  may 
fall  away  in  the  scattering  elections  that 
are  sure  to  come.  The  loyal  adhesion  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  prolong  his  hold 
of  office,  tho  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary  has  any  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  chief  domestic 
measure  now  before  Parliament. 


^ 


Governor  Taft's  Success. 

We  have  expected  that  the  Vatican 
would  meet  Governor  Taft  and  his  fel- 
low commissioners  cordially,  and  grant 
substantially  what  was  asked  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  an- 
ticipation has  proved  true.  Those  who 
have  hastily  represented  that  the  Vatican 
has  refused  our  request  have  simply  mis- 
understood the  facts. 

The  principal  thing  which  our  Govern- 
ment wished  to  secure  was  the  purchase 
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of  the  large  amount  of  choice  lands  held 
by  the  orders,  so  that  they  might  be 
broken  up  and  sold  to  those  who  rent  and 
farm  them.  This  is  fully  granted.  The 
Vatican  consents  that  the  Philippine 
Government  buy  these  lands  from  the 
four  religious  orders  concerned.  In 
some  cases  the  lands  have  been  sold  to 
corporations  in  which  the  orders  hold  the 
controlling  shares ;  in  these  cases  the  or- 
ders will  sell  their  shares.  A  tribunal  of 
arbitration  will  fix  the  price,  the  work  to 
begin  with  the  next  year. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is 
the  right  and  title  to  various  charitable 
and  educational  properties,  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, medical  school,  etc.  There  are  also 
ecclesiastical  buildings  that  have  been 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  for  which 
rent  is  to  be  paid.  On  these  matters 
there  is  accord  as  to  the  way  that  claims 
are  to  be  settled. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the 
friars.  Our  Government  reported  that 
the  attempt  to  return  the  friar  priests  to 
their  parishes  would  be  resisted  by  the 
people,  and  would  endanger  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  islands.  Our  Government, 
therefore,  asked  that  the  Spanish  friars 
of  these  four  orders,  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans, Augustinians  and  Recoletos, 
who  have  owned  the  land,  have  acted  as 
agents  of  the  Spanish  Government,  many 
of  whom  were  killed  by  the  revolutionists 
and  all  made  prisoners  or  driven  from 
their  parishes,  and  a  large  majority  of 
whom  have  fled  the  country,  be  not  re- 
turned, but  be  withdrawn  from  the  is- 
lands, and  that  they  be  replaced,  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  by  other  parish  priests. 
The  Vatican  agrees  to  use  its  influence 
to  prevent  all  political  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  introduce  into  the  Philippines 
clergy  of  other  nationalities,  especially 
Americans  ;  but  it  cannot  accept  the  prop- 
osition to  recall  the  friars  within  a  fixed 
period.  Such  recall  would  be  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  friars  guaranteed  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  would  be  offensive 
to  Spain.  And  if  the  United  States  can- 
not, under  the  treaty,  order  the  with- 
drawal of  the  friars,  it  is  asked  how  the 
Pope  can  do  so,  seeing  that  the  accusa- 
tions against  them  are  "  proved  to  be 
partly '"  false,    partly    exaggerated,   and 


partly  inexact."  The  friars,  however, 
will  not  be  returned  to  the  parishes  they 
have  left  and  where  their  presence  could 
provoke  trouble. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  grants  the 
chief  substance  of  what  we  asked.  The 
friars  will  not  be  forced  upon  the  people 
in  the  parishes  where,  as  generally  tes- 
tified, their  return  would  endanger  their 
lives  as  well  as  the  general  peace.  The 
Vatican  does  not  think  it  seemly  to  or- 
der them  out,  bag  and  baggage,  but  is 
willing  to  withdraw  thern  to  their  head- 
quarters in  Manila  until  gradual  changes 
can  be  made.  It  would  seem  that  the 
straightforward  diplomacy  of  Washing- 
ton, in  sending  a  commission  of  two  Prot- 
estants and  two  Catholics  to  Rome,  one 
of  them  a  distinguished  bishop  and  an- 
other a  leading  Catholic  lawyer,  had  been 
met  by  equally  straightforward  diplo- 
macy in  Rome,  and  the  results,  not  yet 
quite  formulated,  justify  the  method. 
What  we  miss,  in  the  abridged  but  not 
very  clear  abstract  that  has  been  cabled, 
is  the  decision  as  to  how  the  money  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  friars'  lands,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  afterward  expended.  We  can 
conceive  that  these  millions  might  be 
paid  direct  to  the  four  Spanish  orders, 
and  the  money  taken  to  Spain  to  enrich 
the  orders  and  their  dependents  there ;  or 
we  could  conceive  that  it  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  and  support  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines.  The 
latter  seems  morally  right,  whatever  the 
legal  justice.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
the  support  of  the  State  the  Catholic 
Church  may  find  itself  sadly  impover- 
ished, the  people  nevei  having  been 
taught  to  make  free  will  offerings  for  re- 
ligion, and  our  American  Catholics  would 
be  called  upon,  we  fear  fruitlessly,  to 
make  large  contributions  to  support  the 
Church  there.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  Church  in 
the  Philippines,  obtained  for  its  support, 
should  not  be  diverted  to  the  enrichment 
of  foreign  communities  which  can  be  no 
longer  endured  by  the  people. 

A  single  other  point  remains  on  which 
there  is  apparently  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  American  principles 
and  those  of  the  Vatican.  But  on  this 
school  question  there  will  be  no  present 
conflict,  as  this  matter  will  be  deferred 
for  later  consideration. 
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The  Friars    and    the    Philippine 
Priests 

There  has  been  much  complaint  of 
those  who  have  criticised  the  friars  and 
the  native  clergy  in  the  Philippines,  and 
it  has  been  freely  said  that  statements 
reflecting  on  their  character  were  mali- 
ciously false.  Indeed  there  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  Protestant  missionaries 
would  give  prejudiced  statements.  Prob- 
ably the  best  source  for  trustworthy 
facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Philippine  Commission  in  United 
States  Senate  Document  190.  From  this 
we  propose  to  make  a  few  quotations. 

.  Monsignor  Santiago  Paya  is  Provin- 
cial of  the  Dominicans  in  the  Philippines. 
He  has  very  diverse  opinions  of  the 
Spanish  Dominican  friars  and  the  native 
priests.     Of  the  latter  he  says : 

"  They  have  neither  the  character  nor  the 
capacity  nor  the  idea  of  morals  that  exists  in 
a  European." 

President  Taft  conducted  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Juan  Villegas,  head  of 
the  Franciscan  Corporation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Taft  asked  if  the  Filipino 
priests  were  not  distinctly  inferior,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  to  the  Spanish 
friars  (regular  clergy)  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  parishes.  The  answer 
was: 

"  You  are  to  judge  of  that.  ...  If  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  the  regular  clergy 
should  return  to  their  parishes,  then  the  com- 
manders of  the  American  forces  can  see  and 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  present 
priests  and  the  former  men.  The  towns  al- 
ready remember." 

The  Very  Rev.  Jose  Lobo,  head  of  the 
Augustinian  Order  testified : 

"  The  most  immoral  of  the  parish  priests 
are  those  that  have  received  the  protection  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolution.  Just  at  present 
I  have  three  apostates  who  have  done  immoral 
acts  and  have  been  doing  what  they  could  to 
promote  the  revolution.  It  would  appear  that 
those  who  are  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  revolutionary  chiefs  are  the  most  immoral 
ones.  They  are  renegate  Augustinian  monks. 
The  native  priests  are  like  the  other  powerful 
natives  of  the  country ;  ordinarily  they  are 
very  immoral,  and  they  are  exciting  and  help- 
ing the  revolution.  Of  course  there  are  a 
few  exceptions." 

The  Very  Rev.  Francisco  Araya,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Recoletos,  said  : 


"  The  native  priests  who  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  friars  are  very  bad  men — very 
bad.  In  most  cases  the  least  number  of  wives 
one  is  satisfied  with  is  three,  and  they  are  at 
the  head  of  the  revolution  in  the  towns  where 
they  are." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  native  priests  who  are  there  now  are 
very  much  despised  and  hated  by  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Jaro,  who  is  now  here 
with  us,  has  letters  that  are  simply  horrible, 
indicating  the  actions  of  these  native  priests 
and  showing  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have 
the  Spanish  priests  return  to  them.  The  na- 
tive priests  now,  having  no  head,  do  as  they 
please." 

And  yet  25  priests  of  this  order  were 
assassinated  by  the  natives,  and  91  were 
prisoners  until  freed  by  the  Americans, 
and  202  returned  to  Spain  or  went  to 
other  countries,  leaving  94  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Archbishop  Nozaleda,  of  Manila,  had 
been  in  the  Philippines  26  years,  and  been 
Archbishop  since  1889.  He  was  the  met- 
ropolitan of  all  the  other  bishops  in  the 
archipelago  and  was  formerly  professor 
in  Manila.     He  testified  as  follows : 

"  The  native  priests  are  a  great  deal  less 
rigid  in  their  morality  than  the  Spanish  priests. 
As  in  a  physical  sense  he  is  weaker  so  also 
is  he  in  the  moral." 

Many  accusations  were  made  against 
the  parish  priests,  of  whom  195  were 
friars  and  24  natives,  "  but  with  results 
in  only  seven  or  eight  cases,"  but  he 
says,  and  the  other  bishops  and  provin- 
cials fully  agree  with  him: 

"  Immorality,  such  as  existed,  was  not  at 
all  the  cause  of  any  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  parishioners  against  the  priests,  because 
they  have  no  moral  sense.  They  did  not  even 
complain  against  a  priest,  no  matter  whether 
he  had  this  or  that  ugly  vice.  The  only  time 
they  complain  is  when  they  have  a  little  re- 
venge to  reap." 

The  Provincial  of  the  Recoletos  said : 

"  No  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  a 
priest  who  lived  an  immoral  life.  Instead  of 
that  the  people  have  sympathized  with  him  to 
a  greater  extent  that  before,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  curate  or  priest  lived  a  dissolute 
life  they  in  turn  secured  more  liberty  and  they 
could  do  as  they  liked." 

The  Bishop  of  Jaro  has  received  none 
but  anonymous  accusations  against 
priests,    and   none  had   been   disciplined 
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while  he  was  for  many  years  vicar-gen- 
eral, and  later  bishop.     He  said  : 

"  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  some  priests  should  not  fall. 
To  send  a  young  man  out  to  what  might  be 
termed  a  desert,  the  only  white  man  in  the 
neighborhood,  surrounded  by  elements  of  licen- 
tiousness, with  nobody  but  the  Almighty  to  look 
to,  with  the  climatic  conditions  urging  him 
to  follow  the  same  practices  as  surround  him, 
it  is  a  miracle  if  he  does  not  fall.  .  .  .  Im- 
morality, instead  of  making  the  people  hostile 
to  him  rather  makes  him  popular  with  them. 
The  only  time  when  they  object  to  the  priest 
is  when  he  tries  to  make  them  perform  their 
duty." 

The  Bishop  of  Vigan  had  disciplined 
three  Spanish  priests,  two  Augustinians 
and  a  Dominican,  for  immorality.  Of 
the  native  priests   he  said : 

"  They  are  very  weak,  very  frail.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  the  men  in  the  regular  or- 
ders are  pure  and  good.  It  is  just  the  oppo- 
site with  these;  the  immense  majority  are 
frail  and  weak.  Even  in  the  case  of  white 
Spaniards  who  might  have  had  a  weakness 
he  never  allowed  the  matter  to  create  a 
scandal ;  but  these  people  did  not  care.  .  .  . 
A  weakness  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of  either 
a  Spanish  or  native  priest  would  not  render 
him  unpopular.  .  .  .  They  do  not  care 
at  all  about  it." 

This  bishop  had  been  captured  and  cruel- 
ly assaulted  by  the  insurrectionists  until 
delivered  by  the  American  soldiers. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  testi- 
mony of  these  highest  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cials of  the  islands,  themselves  Spanish 
friars,  is,  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
natives  is  very  low  and  weak,  and  that 
the  native  priests  are  generally  morally 
lax,  but  that  the  cases  are  few  in  which 
the  white  Spanish  priest  lived  an  irreg- 
ular life. 

The  testimony  of  the  natives,  men  of 
wealth  and  education,  officials  in  the 
provinces,  does  not  quite  agree  with  that 
of  the  prelates.  Sefior  Don  Felipe  Cal- 
deron,  educated  in  Manila  by  the  Jesuits, 
also  a  pupil  of  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  a 
lawyer  graduated  from  the  University, 
who  knew  a  large  number  of  Spanish 
friars,  says  of  their  morality: 

".  It  was  such  a  common  thing  to  see  chil- 
dren of  the  friars  that  no  one  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  it  or  thought  of  it ;  and  so  de- 
praved had  the  people  become  in  the  regard 
that  the  women  who  were  the  mistresses  of 
friars  really  felt  great  pride  in  it  and  had  no 


compunction  in  speakmg  of  it.  So  general 
had  this  thing  become  that  it  may  be  said  that 
even  now  the  rule  is  for  a  friar  to  have  a  mis- 
tress and  children,  and  he  who  has  not  is  the 
rare  exception ;  and  if  it  is  desired  that  I  give 
names  I  could  cite  now  a  hundred  children 
of  friars  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces  every- 
where. Many  of  my  sweethearts  have  been 
daughters  of  friars." 

Asked  to  mention  some  of  these  chil- 
dren of  friars,  he  replied  : 

"  Beginning  with  myself,  my  mother  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  In  Panducan, 
Isidro  Mendoza,  son  of  the  Bishop  Pedro 
Payo,  when  he  was  the  parish  curate  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Samar," 

and  eight  or  ten  others,  concluding  with 
Colonel  Aguilar,  of  the  Spanish  Board  of 
Liquidation,  "  son  of  Father  Ferrer,  an 
Augustinian  monk,"  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  Dr.  Gonzales  was  the  son  of  a 
friar : 

''  I,  myself,  have  acted  as  godfather  for 
three  children  of  friars.  I  am  now  managing 
an  estate  of  $40,000  that  came  from  a  friar 
for  his  three  children.  A  family  lives  with 
me  who  are  all  children  of  friars.  .  .  , 
The  exception  to  the  rule  among  the  friars 
was  not  to  have  a  mistress  and  be  the  father 
of  children  by  her." 

Similar  testimony  is  given  by  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses.  They  agree  that  there 
was  no  difference  irp  morality  between 
vSpanish  and  native  priests,  that  nearly 
all  were  equally  unmoral. 

Dr.  Viola,  who  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna,  says : 

"  I  do  not  know  a  single  friar,  of  all  those 
I  have  known  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  who 
has  not  violated  his  vow  of  celibacy.  The 
very  large  majority  of  the  mestizos  in  the  in- 
terior are  sons  of  friars." 

One  after  another  says  the  same  with 
reiteration  and  specification  and  em- 
phasis. All  agree  that  the  friars  cannot 
safely  go  back  to  their  parishes,  and  even 
the  bishops  and  provincials  declare  that 
it  cannot  be  done  except  as  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  American  army. 

Now  we  have  not  given  the  testimony 
of  one  American  missionary  or  Metho- 
dist chaplain,  or  teacher,  or  any  army  offi- 
cer, only  the  testimony  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  educated  Filipinos  and  mes- 
tizos, and  Catholic  bishops  and  provin- 
cials of  the  orders.  Do  our  readers — do 
our  Catholic  readers — believe  that  it  is 
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well  for  the  people  of  those  islands  that 
these  Spanish  Dominican,  Franciscan, 
Augustinian  and  Recoleto  friars  should 
go  back  to  their  parishes?  Will  it  not 
be  far  better  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  islands  if  they  are  replaced  by  others 
of  a  better  reputation  if  not  a  better 
character  ? 

The  President  and  the  Trusts 

The  President  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  permitting  it 
to  be  known  that  he  intends  to  suggest 
or  promote  legislation  concerning  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party  in  Congress 
avoided  at  the  recent  session.  In  his 
first  message  he  expressed  at  some  length 
his  views  concerning  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  publicity  as  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  great  industrial  combina- 
tions commonly  called  Trusts,  saying 
that  *'  the  nation  should  assume  power 
of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness." Since  that  message  was  deliv- 
ered a  Congress  controlled  by  the  party 
that  elected  him  has  held  a  long  session 
but  has  taken  no  action  whatever  either 
in  accord  with  his  recommendations  or 
in  relation  to  the  subject.  No  attempt  to 
do  anything  was  jnade.  The  President 
himself,  however,  undertook  to  enforce 
the  existing  Anti-Trust  law  by  suits 
against  the  Northern  Securities  railroad 
merger  and  the  combined  beef  companies. 

The  effect  upon  public  sentiment  of  the 
Republican  majority's  avoidance  or  re- 
jection of  his  suggestions  was  empha- 
sized— to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party, 
we  think — by  the  same  majority's  refusal 
even  to  discuss  the  pending  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  by  the  failure  of  legislation 
for  the  commercial  and  industrial  relief 
of  Cuba.  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
voters  the  tariff  and  trust  problems  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  The  two 
subjects  were  intimately  connected  in  the 
contest  over  Cuban  reciprocity.  A  law 
granting  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Cu- 
ban sugar  would  have  been  passed  if  the 
Republican  Senators  had  accepted  the 
House  bill,  in  which  such  a  reduction  of 
the  protective  tariff  on  raw  sugar  was 
accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the  Sugar 
Trust's  protective  duty  on  the  refined 
product.     The  rejection  of  that  bill,  and 


the  failure  even  to  take  up  any  other  in 
the  Senate,  give  force  to  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  Democratic  caucus  that 
the  Republican  majority  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Sugar  Trust.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Repuglican  leaders  in  the  House, 
while  urging  a  reduction  of  the  tariff* 
that  protects  a  product  of  the  farms,  re- 
fused to  consider  propositions  for  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  cluties  used,  but  no  lon- 
ger needed,  by  great  industrial  combina- 
tions that  sell  their  products  abroad  at 
prices  lower  than  those  which  American 
consumers  are  required  to  pay  for  them. 

We  refer  to  these  matters  of  record 
now  because  they  tend  to  give  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  some  advantage  in  its  appeal 
to  independent  voters  who  believe  that 
there  should  have  been  legislation  for  the 
restraint  of  Trusts.  They  disclose  a 
weak  place  in  the  Republican  armor,  and 
are  regarded  with  much  interest  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners,  Governor 
Cummins,  of  Iowa,  and  other  Repub- 
licans have  been  making  earnest  and  vig- 
orous addresses  as  to  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion concerning  Trusts,  the  tariff  and  the 
railroads.  In  his  attitude  toward  these 
subjects  and  problems  the  President  is 
much  more  in  accord  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  the  thinking  voters  than 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  is. 

The  great  combinations,  or  some  of 
them,  have  enjoyed  unfair  advantages  by 
reason  of  unlawful  discrimination  in  rail- 
way freight  charges  and  by  their  use  of 
tariff  duties  no  longer  needed  for  protec- 
tion. The  President  has  sought,  by  nu- 
merous suits  against  railway  companies 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  to 
prevent  such  discrimination.  There  is 
no  indication  that  he  intends  to  suggest  a 
reduction  of  the  unnecessary  tariff  duties 
on  imports  competing  with  the  products 
of  Trust  combinations.  If  he  is  in  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Littlefield  he  will  not  do 
so,  for  that  legislator's  record  shows  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  restraint  of  combi- 
nations by  that  method. 

Mr.  Littlefield's  connection  with  the 
movement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  present  Anti-Trust 
law,  that  he  has  supported  a  resolution 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  concern- 
ing corporations,  and  that  he  recently  in- 
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troduced  a  bill  designed  to  promote  pub- 
licity as  to  the  finances  and  operations  of 
industrial  combinations.  His  plan  does 
not  include  any  tariff  changes.  It  prob- 
ably does  include  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  for  he  has  argued  in  the 
past  that  only  by  means  of  such  an 
amendment  can  Congress  obtain  the  pow- 
er to  exercise  such  supervision  over  the 
corporations  as  the  President  has  in  mind. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  President  said 
in  his  message  that  if  Congress  believed 
the  power  to  be  lacking,  an  amendment 
conferring  the  desired  authority  should 
be  submitted. 

So  far  as  the  public  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  President's  messages 
and  addresses,  and  from  recent  reports, 
he  would  not  reduce  the  combinations' 
tariff  duties,  but  would  enforce  publicity 
as  to  finances  and  operation  by  a  national 
supervision  that  probably  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  a  specific  grant  of  pow- 
er to  Congress  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  program  that  seems  to 
involve  long  delay;  but  it  does  indicate 
the  President's  continuing  interest  in  a 
question  of  great  and  increasing  impor- 
tance :  and  if  it  shall  be  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  subject  will  at 
least  be  taken  up  for  discussion.  If  it  in- 
cludes nothing  more,  and  if  publicity  and 
supervision  must  await  the  slow  process 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  many 
thoughtful  men  will  turn  to  tariff  legis- 
lation as  one  means  of  applying  prompt- 
ly the  restraint  that  consumers  desire. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  procuring  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  at  the  coming 
session — a  short  and  busy  one — some 
doubt  may  reasonably  be  expressed.  We 
shall  be  glad,  however,  to  see  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings  discussed  during 
the  approaching  campaign,  in  which  the 
Republican  Party  may  justly  point  to 
the  President's  interest  and  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  the  suits  brought  under  his  di- 
rection, altho  with  respect  to  the  recent 
session  it  has  no  record  of  legislation,  ac- 
complished or  attempted,  concerning  the 
railroads  or  the  Trusts,  if  the  Cuban  Rec- 
iprocity bill  be  excepted. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  impor- 
tance and  the  novelty  of  the  questions 
presented  by  the  growth  of  enormous  in- 
corporated combinations,  the  progressing 
consolidation  of  the  railways  in  a  coun- 
try possessing  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's 


mileage,  the  relation  of  combined  manu- 
facturers to  railways  and  tariff  imposts, 
and  the  need  of  adapting  the  Federal 
statutes  to  the  new  conditions,  call  for  a 
more  thorough  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
than  can  be  made  by  an  overworked 
President  and  a  busy  Congress.  It  still 
seems  to  us  that  real  progress  could  be 
made  and  a  wise  course  laid  out  if  these 
questions  should  be  referred,  for  investi- 
gation and  a  report,  to  such  a  Commis- 
sion as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  appomt  if 
he  were  empowered  and  directed  to  take 
such  action. 

Geology  in  Summer 

People  who  are  spending  the  summer 
in  the  country  will  have  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  renewing  their  geological 
studies  from  nature.  Drawings  of  strik- 
ing objects  are  apt  to  be  distorted,  since 
what  is  peculiar  is  sure  to  be  intensified, 
and  verbal  descriptions  may  be  exag- 
gerated ;  so  one  ought  to  get  his  impres- 
sions from  his  own  eyes.  A  geologist  of 
our  acquaintance  was  so  much  impressed 
by  the  imperfection  of  text-books  that  he 
took  the  pains  to  educate  his  daughter  in 
geology  through  explanations  of  the  va- 
rious natural  phenomena  seen  in  excur- 
sions, arranged  systematically.  She  was 
made  to  see  strata  in  excavations  by  the 
roadside  and  in  quarries,' learned  what 
anticlines  and  synclines  are  by  observ- 
ing the  dips  at  right  angles  to  the  strikes, 
examined  dikes  and  mineral  veins  at 
their  outcroppings,  recognized  hills  of 
granite,  trap  and  limestone  from  their 
contours,  distinguished  crystalline  rocks 
by  an  understanding  of  their  constituent 
minerals,  saw  that  different  terrenes  were 
characterized  by  peculiar  fossils,  went 
over  extensive  areas  in  the  examination 
of  the  surface  deposits  formed  in  the 
Ice  Age,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge 
of  all  the  varied  phenomena  exhibited  at 
Niagara,  etc.  Thus  she  attained  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  what  the  rocks  teach, 
without  much  of  the  technique  of  the 
science.  It  so  happened  that  she  visited 
a  strange  country  with  a  party  of  ge- 
ologists and  greatly  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  ability  to  recognize  rocks  and 
phenomena,  which  she  could  not  have 
done  had  her  training  been  that  of  the 
ordinary    school    instruction.      Any   one 
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can  become  equally  proficient  by  study- 
ing nature  in  a  similar  manner,  especially 
if  photographic  cameras  are  taken  along 
to  secure  the  permanent  retention  of  typ- 
ical scenes. 

The  geologist  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
occupation,  wherever  he  may  be.  Solid 
rocks  or  loose  earth,  granites  or  lime- 
stones, hills  or  valleys,  all  have  a  story 
to  tell.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  which  is 
not  imaginary.  A  loose  block  of  stone  is 
picked  up  far  away  from  any  ledge  and 
is  found  to  have  been  carried  fifty  miles 
from  its  source.  It  is  a  sandstone,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  a  plant.  The  organ- 
ism is  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  trop- 
ical tree  in  what  is  now  a  temperate 
climate.  The  material  of  our  specimen 
consists  of  granitic  grains,  which  prove, 
first,  the  existence  of  an  igneous  granite ; 
second,  the  elevation  of  the  original  rock, 
and,  third,  disintegration  and  transporta- 
tion to  low  grounds,  where  the  plant  be- 
came imbedded.  Our  specimen,  then, 
may  teach  the  doctrines  of  an  ice  age,  a 
tropical  climate,  an  original  igneous 
rock,  sedimentation  and  solidification — 
quite  a  long  sermon  from  a  single  stone. 
This  may  be  an  exceptional  case  for  the 
multiplicity  of  lessons  learned,  but  every 
rocky  fragment  of  our  hill-sides  will  have 
its  story. 

Perhaps  no  place  of  resort  attracts  so 
many  visitors  as  Niagara,  and  certainly 
no  other  locality  so  bristles  with  inter- 
est. The  visitor  finds  a  gorge  seven 
miles  long,  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  sub- 
lime cataract  at  the  upper  end,  receding 
about  four  feet  annually.  He  may  think  it 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  excavation  of  the 
gorge;  for  he  would  say  the  Falls  com- 
menced to  wear  away  at  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  at  Lewiston,  and  have  slowly 
eaten  their  way  back  to  their  present  po- 
sition. Divide  the  number  of  feet  in 
length  by  the  annual  erosion,  which 
would  give  about  nine  thousand  years. 
But  there  are  several  variable  quantities 
to  be  considered:  the  gorge  varies  in 
width  and  depth,  the  material  is  quite 
diversified,  and  there  are  singular 
changes  in  the  direction.  Commencing 
with  the  latest  phase,  there  will  be  a  ready 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  distance  between  the 


present  cataract  and  the  railroad  bridges 
represents  action  identical  with  that  seen 
to-day.  The  time  required  for  this  sec- 
tion would  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of 
King  David  at  Jerusalem,  1062  B.  C.  At 
these  bridges  the  gorge  suddenly  nar- 
rows and  the  water  shallows  for  a  trifle 
over  a  mile,  constituting  the  "  Whirlpool 
Rapids."  Two  variable  elements  appear 
in  this  section  which  greatly  lengthen  the 
period  of  excavation — the  volume  cannot 
have  been  large,  since  the  gorge  narrows 
from  three  thousand  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  is  only 
thirty-five  instead  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  erosion  along  these  rapids 
proceeded  at  a  rate  comparable  with  that 
of  the  American  Falls,  which  would  re- 
quire about  eight  thousand  years.  Why 
should  the  Niagara  River  have  been  so 
much  contracted  at  this  period  of  its  de- 
velopment? Our  visitor  may  consider  a 
suggested  theory  that  only  Lake  Erie 
furnished  the  water,  the  flow  from  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior  having 
been  diverted  through  another  channel. 

On  reaching  the  Whirlpool  there  is  a 
return  of  the  broad,  deep  gorge,  such  as 
exists  between  the  present  falls  and  the 
railroad  bridges,  and,  furthermore,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  gorge 
is  continuous  for  three  miles  under  sand 
and  gravel  to  St.  David's.  A  new  ele- 
ment, therefore,  enters  into  the  calcula- 
tion. The  advent  of  debris,  presumably 
of  glacial  origin,  has  blocked  up  the 
original  channel,  and  the  Niagara  has 
been  compelled  to  seek  a  new  course  for 
itself.  This  explains  the  elbow  at  the 
Whirlpool — a  phenomenon  unique  in  the 
history  of  cafions  in  this  country.  The 
damming  of  the  Niagara  has  rendered 
necessary  the  excavation  of  a  new  gorge 
from  Lewiston  backward  to  the  Whirl- 
pool; so  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canon  has  been  formed  quite  late  instead 
of  at  the  beginning  of  the  history.  By 
this  time  our  visitor  will  have  discovered 
several  other  important  elements  to  be 
considered — the  lower  gorge,  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  lower  sandstone,  may 
have  been  excavated  by  three  cataracts ; 
there  must  have  been  a  long  interval  in 
the  history  of  excavation  when  the  gla- 
cial sheet  covered  the  region ;  the  discov- 
ery of  a  buried  channel  at  Dundas,  con- 
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necting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  an- 
other route,  and  the  resultant  probability 
of  a  great  river,  rising  in  the  Mononga- 
hela,  continuing  across  to  near  Cleve- 
land to  join  the  Erigan  drainage  at  the 
expense  of  the  Upper  Ohio  River;  a 
further  complication  by  the  discovery 
that  the  land  has  been  elevated  unequal- 
ly, involving  the  study  of  the  history  of 
all  the  Great  Lakes.  Allowing  for  all 
these  complications,  careful  estimates  of 
the  time  required  to  excavate  the  visible 
gorge  vary  from  nineteen  to  thirty  thou- 
sand years.  The  history  of  the  Niagara 
gorge  does  not  prove  to  be  as  simple  as 
was  anticipated,  but  there  is  nothing  too 
intricate  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  observer.  He  may  consider  the 
several  elements  entering  into  the  calcu- 
lation, and  with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Porter  Library  at  the  "  Falls  "  may 
satisfy  himself  of  the  order  of  events  en- 
tering into  this  bit  of  geological  history. 

Wherever  excavations  are  being  made 
all  over  our  northern  country  for  roads, 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  water  pipes 
and  sewers  one  will  find  abundant  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  the  original  meth- 
od of  transportation  of  the  earthy  debris. 
This  means  glacial  geology,  the  study  of 
striae  on  the  ledges,  bowlders,  the  till, 
drumlins,  terminal  moraines,  gravel 
ridges  and  hummocks,  terraces  and 
flood-plains.  This  branch  of  study  has 
been  completely  revolutionized  in  late 
years  by  the  descriptions  of  a  series  of 
terminal  moraines  of  the  great  ice  sheet, 
extending  from  Cape  Cod  across  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
the  Dakotas  to  Montana.  One  does  not 
need  to  travel  further  than  Prospect  Park, 
in  Brooklyn,  or  the  hills  constituting  the 
backbone  of  Long  Island,  to  learn  how 
to  recognize  the  various  assemblages  of 
cones,  ridges  and  kettle  holes  that  make 
up  these  moraines.  Between  Cincinnati 
and  Niagara,  or  from  Southern  Iowa  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  a  dozen  terminal  lines 
have  been  delineated  upon  the  map,  each 
one  marking  the  location  of  the  edge  of 
the  ice  sheet  in  its  recession  toward  Can- 
ada. Those  interested  will  find  much  to 
help  them  in  G.  F.  Wright's  book  on  the 
"  Ice  Age  in  North  America." 

Time  fails  to  tell  how  the  tourist  may 
investigate    fossil    shells,    bones,    foot- 


marks, minerals,  beds  of  coal,  geysers, 
may  try  mountain  climbing  or,  best  of 
all,  visit  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 


Fireworks   and    the    Fourth   of 
July 

Now^  two  weeks  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  we  are  in  a  position  to  sum  up  what 
it  costs  to  celebrate  Independence  Day 
in  the  present  noisy  and  expensive  way. 
It  must,  perhaps,  be  set  down  to  inevi- 
table atavistic  tendencies  in  the  human 
race  that  its  young  members  should  like 
to  hear  and  make  the  jarring  noises  that 
would  have  delighted  our  barbarous  an- 
cestors in  the  youth  of  the  race.  Onto- 
geny recapitulates  Phylogeny,  and  the 
barbarian,  noise-loving  period  it  would 
seem  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  developing  modern  individual. 

Surely  very  few  fathers  and  mothers 
indulge  their  hopefuls  in  the  wherewith- 
al for  making  the  Fourth  of  July  hideous 
for  themselves  and  their  neighbors  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  without 
many  qualms  as  to  the  possible  results. 
They  would  rather  not  permit  such  dan- 
gerous playthings,  but  they  are  forced  to 
submit  to  the  prevailing  mode  in  the  mat- 
ter or  see  their  children  in  the  depths, 
while  all  about  them  others  like  them- 
selves flaunt  their  enjoyment.  In  a  few 
families,  where  previous  celebrations  of 
the  too  glorious  Fourth  have  cost  the  life 
or  have  resulted  in  the  permanent  de- 
formity of  a  precious  one,  the  parents 
may  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  refuse  to  allow  the  deadly  fireworks. 
As  a  rule,  however,  judgment  gives  way 
to  fashion  and  the  childern  must  have 
their  so-called  toys. 

What  is  the  result?  Fireworks  are 
dangerous  every  one  knows,  but  few 
count  the  cost.  Until  it  touches  some 
near  friend  the  danger  seems  so  remote 
as  not  to  be  worth  considering.  Acci- 
dents will  happen,  of  course,  but  not  to 
us  or  ours.  It  reminds  one  of  the  French 
expresion,  "  On  mcurt!"  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  '' les  aiitres!"  "People  die! 
oh,  yes !  other  people."  Every  year  in 
this  country  there  are  at  least  one  hun- 
dred people  who  lose  their  lives  as  the 
result  of  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  cele- 
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bration  of  ''  the  Fourth."  Some  of  these 
attract  scarcely  any  attention.  Within 
twenty-five  miles  of  New  York  City  this 
year  two  people  were  fatally  injured  by 
bullets  from  sources  that  could  not  be 
traced.  Every  year  there  are  at  least 
I, GOO  children  maimed  in  some  way  for 
life  by  the  use  of  fireworks.  It  is  true 
the  crippling  is  usually  slight,  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  of  a  finger,  sometimes  only 
a  bad  permanent  scarring;  but  the  hos- 
pitals have  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  large 
number  of  additional  accident  cases.  Ten 
days  to  two  weeks  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  as  we  can  learn  from  the  daily  pa- 
pers at  the  present  time,  the  tetanus 
cases  begin  to  be  reported.  Last  year  there 
were  in  this  country  some  ninety  fatal 
cases  of  this  disease  during  the  month  of 
July.  This  is  many  times  more  than  oc- 
cur during  any  other  month  of  the  year, 
and  the  increased  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease is  directly  due  to  fireworks,  the 
wound  of  entrance  for  the  tetanus  germ 
being  usually  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  toy 
pistol. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  For  several 
days  before  the  Fourth  of  July  there  is 
usually  tacit  permission  to  use  fireworks 
in  most  places,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
disturbing  din  especially  annoying  for 
the  seriously  sick.  Physicians  note  the 
effect  of  this  upon  delicate  patients  and 
expect  to  observe  setbacks  as  the  result 
of  the  irritative  loss  of  rest.  Most  city 
physicians  dread  to  have  the  crisis  of  a 
disease  such  as  pneumonia  or  the  crucial 
period  of  typhoid  fever  come  at  this  time. 
If  the  weather  is  very  hot  around  the 
Fourth  of  July,  as  it  often  is,  then  the 
disturbance  of  sleep  for  several  nights 
adds  another  pathological  factor  to  the 
heat,  and  so-called  sunstrokes — really  in 
most  cases  heat  exhaustion,  loss  of  sleep 
making  the  organism  less  able  to  bear 
an  extreme  temperature — become  very 
frequent.  Ordinary  nervous  people  are 
often  put  into  a  condition  of  lowered  vi- 
tal resistance  that  makes  them  susceptible 
to  almost  any  pathological  condition  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  physical  evil  the 
pecuniary  loss  due  to  the  many  fires  that 
originate  from  fireworks,  then  we  may 
begin  to  have  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
costliness  in  human  life,  suffering  and 
money  of  the  present  method  of  celebrat- 


ing Independence  Day.  There  is  not  a 
single  good  excuse  that  can  be  alleged 
for  the  continuance  of  all  this  nuisance 
and  worse.  American  patriotism,  how- 
ever much  it  may  have  needed  fostering 
in  the  younger  days  of  the  Republic, 
surely  requires  no  such  precious  coddling 
at  the  present  time.  Fireworks  as  at 
present  used  have  lost  almost  entirely 
whatever  of  symbolic  meaning  they  had. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  as  an  expression 
of  patriotism  then  it  would  be  better  and 
cheaper  in  the  end  for  the  municipalities 
to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  every  year 
for  a  really  noteworthy  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, containing  a  number  of  set  pieces 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  patriotic 
symbolism  and  with  the  definite  idea  of 
emphasizing  the  significance  of  the  day 
we  celebrate.  This,  if  set  off  in  some 
suitable  place,  might  well  be  worthy  of 
the  event  and  of  our  present  stage  of 
civilization. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  too  much  to  hope 
for  any  such  Utopian  development  with- 
in the  next  few  years,  but  surely  those 
who  bewail  the  present  sad  state  of 
affairs  should  begin  an  earnest .  propa- 
ganda of  ideas  that  will  soon  lead  to 
some  such  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  There  are  sensible  people  enough 
in  this  country  of  this  mind  to  take  up 
the  formation  of  a  serious  public  opinion 
looking  to  the  amelioration  of  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  A  movement,  we  sup- 
pose it  might  be  called,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  parents  from  their  children — in 
this  single  respect  only,  of  course,  for  we 
are  not  counseling  a  reformation  of  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  at  the  present 
time  that  would  more  easily  save  an  im- 
mense amount  of  human  suffering  than 
this  truly  humanitarian  work.  Quod 
faustum  vertat! 

Minister  Wu's    ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^"^  1^^'^"  u^ 
Recall  nations  IS  airected  by 

the  recall  of  Minister  Wu 
to  take  up  what  seem  more  important 
duties  in  his  own  country.  Of  all  the 
Chinese  he  did  most  in  the  sad  days  of 
the  Peking  tragedy  to  defend  the  tar- 
nished honor  of  his  country.  It  was  he, 
and  he  only,  that  was  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  imprisoned  legations  and 
prove  that  their  unfortunate  members 
were  still  alive.     His  wit,  his  sense,  his 
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shrewdness  in  courteously  showing  up 
our  weaknesses  and  the  merits  of  his  own 
country,  his  command  of  racy  EngHsh, 
have  all  made  him  a  favorite  character. 
His  successor,  altho  educated  in  this 
country  and  having  had  experience  in 
diplomatic  service  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Washington,  must  be  an  exceptional 
man  if  he  succeeds  in  winning  the  pop- 
ularity of  Minister  Wu,  who  has  taught 
us  that  a  Chinese  can  be  as  shrewd  as 
the  shrewdest  Yankee. 

^1-    r- .         .      Of    course    the    striking 

The  Citjzens  .  ,     ,  ,,     ,     ,,  ^ 

....  mmers    declare    that    the 

Citizens'     Alliances     that 
are  springing  up  in  the  mining  districts 
to  control  the  boycotts  are  organized  by 
the  operators  and  in  their  interests,  and 
of  course  the  members  of  these  alliances 
deny  it.    The  list  of  offenses  of  terrorism 
made  out  by  the  Alliance  of  Wilkesbarre 
is    serious — gathering  in  mobs  to  turn 
back  the  laborer  through  what  has  been 
miscalled  persuasion,  but    what    we    all 
know  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing 
him,  by  assault,  calling  "  scab,"  hanging 
in   effigy,   torturing  wife   and   children, 
destroying  homes  and  property  and  by 
other  forms  of  intimidation.   Kuklux  let- 
ters, signed    by    "  committees    of   union 
men  "  and  by  "  representatives  of  locals," 
are  sent  through  the  mail  and  otherwise, 
threatening  innocent  persons  with  arson, 
murder  and  other  bodily  harm  merely  for 
associating  with  or  living  by  the  side  of 
other  workmen,  forbidding  butchers  and 
bakers  to  supply  meat  and  bread,  or  the 
doctor  to  attend  the  sick,  the  druggist 
to  dole  out  medicine,  and  the  priest  to 
minister,  either  to  those  in  health  or  to 
those  at  death's  door,  and  teachers  to 
teach  or  be  appointed  except  by  the  con- 
sent of   strikers   or   their   sympathizers. 
These  acts  are  utterly  lawless  and  are 
unchristian  as  well.     Such  acts  weaken, 
where  they  do  not  destroy,  the  natural 
sympathy   of  the   great   public   for   the 
miners. 


Vardaman  of  '^^<'  ^on.  James  K.  Varda- 
«-.  .  .  .  man  tailed  01  his  ambition 
to  be  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Mississippi  at  the 
last  election,  but  he  is  again  in  the  field. 
In  a  letter  presenting  the  issues  he  passes 


lightly  over  national  and  local  questions 
and  discusses  chiefly  what  he  calls  "  the 
paramount  issue  in  State  politics,"  which 
is  the  suppression  of  negro  public 
schools."  The  enormous  sums  of  money 
*'  squandered  every  year  on  the  negroes  " 
he  would  have  spent  to  develop  schools  for 
the  whites,  for  education  spoils  the  negro, 
whose  "  only  place  in  the  economy  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  that  of  menial."  He 
says: 

"  Anything  that  causes  the  negro  to  aspire 
to  rise  above  the  plow-handle,  the  cook-pot — in 
a  word,  the  functions  of  a  servant — will  be  the 
worst  thing  on  earth  for  the  negro.  God 
Almighty  designed  him  for  a  menial;  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  else." 

Mr.  Vardaman  is  the  kind  of  man  that 
the  Southern  Education  Board  is  created 
to  fight,  and  we  trust  that  his  candidacy 
will  fail  again  this  year. 

Reconstruction  of        ^''?^     ^}}^     Congre- 
Benevolent  Societies    gationalists         ap- 
pointed  their   Com- 
mittees of  Nine  and  Fifteen  to  reorgan- 
ize, or  harmonize,  their  benevolent  socie- 
ties, but  very  little  has  yet  come  out  of 
it.  Now  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  have 
taken   up   the   task.     The   Baptists   had 
made  the  great  advance  of  holding  all 
their  annual  meetings  at  the  same  place 
in  the  same  week  or  ten  days.  Now  the 
basis  of  membership  has  been  made  uni- 
form for  the  three  principal  societies,  de- 
pending  on   annual   contributions   by   a 
person  or  a  church ;  and  a  Committee  of 
Fifteen  is  to  review  the  whole  situation 
and   suggest   improvements.      And   now 
the  Methodists  have  a  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen, appointed  to  consider  whether  and 
how    the    benevolent    societies     of    the 
Church    can    be    consolidated,    and    the 
number  of  collections  lessened  without 
diminishing     the     amount     gathered — a 
pretty  stiff  task.    We  observe  one  differ- 
ence between  these  two  Committees  of 
Fifteen.     The  Methodist  committee  has 
three  bishops  and  the  Baptist  committee 
has  three  women. 

Now  that  it  is  reported  that  Aguinaldo 
is  coming  to  this  country  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  read  what  Archbishop  Nozaleda 
had  to  say  of  him.  We  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Archbishop  before  the 
Philippine  Commission ; 
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"  Q.  Do  you  know  Aguinaldo?  •' 

"  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Cavite,  when  he  was  presi- 
dente,  he  honored  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
music." 

"  Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  " 

"A.  He  is  poor.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
is  cultured  or  uncultured.  He  has  had  only 
three  years'  course  in  secondary  instruction, 
without  any  benefit  to  himself." 

"  Q.  Does  he  speak  Spanish?  " 

"  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  learned 
any  since  he  has  been  in  the  field,  but  before 
he  could  not  follow  a  conversation  in  Spanish." 

"  Q.  But  has  he  not  more  force  by  character 
than  the  men  he  has  gathered  about  him  ?  " 

"  A.  Not  at  all.  Circumstances  have  favored 
him.     .     .     .     He  has  no  personal  valor  what- 


ever. 


•^ 


A  happy  check  to  bad  custom  comes 
to  us  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  was  announced  by  the  Home 
Secretary  that  lotteries  and  raffles  were 
to  be  excluded  from  the  program  of  the 
Coronation  Bazaar,  even  at  a  verv  con- 
siderable  loss  to  the  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived. A  similar  piece  of  good  news  is 
announced  from  St.  Louis,  where  the 
company  in  charge  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  has  been  required  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  Exposition  will  be 
closed  on  Sunday.  It  is  also  declared 
that  there  will  also  be  no  reprehensible 
Midway,  which  would  be  a  grand  im- 
provement, as  the  Chicago  Midway  did 
incalculable  injury  to  the  morals  of  the 
countrv. 

Archbishop  Elder  has  sent  out  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  of  Cincinnati  an  ex- 
traordinary petition  to  which  two  hun- 
dred thousand  signatures  are  expected. 
It  tells  President  Roosevelt  that  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  under  the 
first  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
provided  for  conditions  here,  and  ought 
not  to  be  enforced  in  the  Philippines,  at 
least  in  schools ;  also  that  it  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  right  of  the  Philippine 
people  to  tax  them  for  a  system  of  non- 
religious  schools.  This  is  pretty  frank 
talk — that  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is  good  for  a  country  where  Catholics 
are  in  the  minority,  and  not  for  one 
where  they  are  in  the  majority.  We  are 
far  from  convinced  that  the  people  there 
wish  religion  taught  in  the  schools. 


Whether  it  be  called  free  trade  or  pro- 
tection makes  very  little  difference,  if 
what  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain 
wants  is  absolute  free  trade  between 
England  and  all  her  colonies,  and  protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  free  trade  which  we  have 
between  our  States,  but  we  call  ours  a 
protective  policy.  But  the  proposal  is  re- 
jected by  the  Colonial  Premiers.  Aus- 
tralia cannot  afford  it;  Canada  will  have 
none  of  it.  A  tariff  they  must  have  to 
pay  their  bills,  even  against  the  mother 
country. 

The  Pennsylvania  miners  are  fully 
within  their  rights  when  they  ask  for  an 
eight-hour  working  day  act,  and  an  act 
establishing  a  ton  of  coal  mined  at  2240 
pounds,  and  a  liability  law  making  the 
corporations  liable  for  damages  to  those 
injured  in  the  mines,  and  a  further  act 
providing  for  mine  inspectors.  Whether 
such  acts  are  wise  or  not  is  a  matter  for 
further  discussion,  but  an  agitation  for 
legislation  is  vastly  better  than  agitation 
by  boycott. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  declares  that 
he  will  protect  the  negroes  whom  certain 
communities  on  the  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri border  are  trying  to  expel  from 
their  homes.  But  the  policy  of  violence 
is  reported  to  be  successful.  It  ought  to 
be  resisted  with  all  needful  individual 
and  gubernatorial  force.  It  is  a  sad  dis- 
grace to  the  State. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  J.  Morgan,  soldier  of  the 
Civil  War,  clergyman,  theological  pro- 
fessor, principal  of  normal  schools,  the 
best  and  most  energetic  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  has  ever  held  the 
office,  and  since  then  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Wher- 
ever he  was  he  was  a  force  for  good. 

So  Charles  de  Lesseps  thinks  that  the 
United  States  will  not  only  finish  the 
canal,  but  will  make  it  a  sea-level  canal, 
with  no  locks.  Perhaps  so.  Our  en- 
gineers will  not  be  deterred  by  the  diffi- 
culty, if  it  be  merely  a  matter  of  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  or  so.  That  was 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps's  first  plan. 


FINANCIAL 

Great   Corn  Crop  Promised  exports  of  oats  fell  from  37,000,000  i6 

10,000,000  bushels — a  decline  of  about 

The  latest  crop  report  of  the  Depart-  $8,000,000  in  value.  For  oatmeal  add 
hient  of  Agriculture  is  of  the  most  en-  $750,000,  and  we  have  a  loss  of  more 
couraging  character,  because  it  points  to  ^^^^^  $75,000,000  in  exports,  due  to  the 
the  probable  harvesting  of  the  greatest  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop, 
crop  of  corn  ever  known  in  the  United  ^  j^j.^^  p^^.^  ^^  ^^e  corn  exports  goes 
States.  A  slight  decline  of  the  condition  abroad  in  the  form  of  cattle  and  meats, 
percentage  for  wheat  still  leaves  a  proba-  Qur  exports  of  live  cattle  and  beef  prod- 
ble  crop  of  633,500,000  bushels  (against  ^^^.^^  fg^  f^om  $80,000,000  in  1901  to 
748,500,000  last  year),  which  exceeds  by  $69,000,000  in  1902.  A  small  increase 
90,000,000  the  average  for  the  five  years  ^f  ^j^^  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
immediately  preceding  1901.  Last  ^.^t  down  the  total  reduction  in  the  ship- 
month's  report  indicated  a  record-break-  j^^^ts  of  breadstuffs  to  $62,000,000.  The 
ing  crop  of  900,000,000  bushels  of  oats ;  ^^^ct  of  the  corn  shortage  has  also  been 
the  latest  figures  point  to  916,000,000.  felt  throughout  the  country  by  consum- 
A  good  crop  of  potatoes  is  promised,  the  ^^s  in  the  increased  prices  of  beef  and 
acreage  having  been  increased  by  3^/2  per  Q^her  food  products.  The  American 
cent.,  while  the  condition  is  better  than  people  have  good  reason  for  rejoicing 
the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  With  over  the  report  that  promises  a  great 
respect  to  hay  the  prospect  is  very  favor-  abundance  of  corn  this  year,  in  company 
able,  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  ^jth  a  crop  of  oats  exceeding  the  record 
being  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  consider-  by  nearly  100,000,000  bushels,  plenty  of 
ably  above  the  ten  years'  average.  potatoes  and  hay,  and  a  crop  of  wheat 

Last  year  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn  surpassed  only  in  1898  and  1901  . 

crop  gave  us  at  harvest  only  1,522,000,-  ^ 
000  bushels,  against  an  annual  average 

of  2,090,000,000  in  the  six  years  imme-  The   record   for  output   of  pig  iron 

diately  preceding.     Acreage  and  condi-  has  been  broken  again,  according  to  the 

tion   percentage   now   indicate    for   this  Iron  Age's  statement  of  the  weekly  ca- 

year  a  crop  of  2,590,000,000  bushels,  and  pacity  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  July  ist. 

the  largest  crop  ever  harvested  (that  of  ...  .The  Eastern  Trust  Company,  of 

1896)   was  only  2,283,000,000.     The  in-  which  Charles  M.  Jesup  is  president,  be- 

crease  is  due  mainly  to  an  addition  of  gins  business  this  week  with  a  capital  of 

3,520,000  acres,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  to  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000. 

the  planted  area.  Of  course,  the  growing  The  Directors  include  S.  R.  Callaway, 

corn  is  not  yet  safe,  but  it  has  escaped  Paul    Morton,    F.    B.    Schenck,    W.    N. 

blight  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  Coler,  Jr.,  Samuel  R.  Shipley  and  Gen- 

and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  cut  eral  F.  V.  Greene.  The  Continental  Trust 

down  by  such  a  drought  as  we  had  last  Company,  of  which  Otto  T.  Bannard  is 

year.     Hot  winds  and  early  frosts  are  president,  in  addition  to  its   capital  of 

still  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  we  may  $1,000,000  has  a  surplus  and  undivided 

at  this  time  fairly  expect  as  large  a  crop  profits  of  $2,953,607.51,  and  its  total  re- 

as  was  ever  harvested.  sources  amount  to  $20,850,432.71.      Its 

The  value  of  such  a  crop  may  be  esti-  directors  include  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 

mated  in  some  measure  by  the  effect  of  Marshall    Field,    William    Jay,    Walter 

last  year's  shortage  upon  exports  and  the  Jennings,    John    A.    McCall,    John    J. 

prices  of  beef  and  other  meats.    Our  ex-  Mitchell,   Robert   Olyphant   and    P.    A. 

ports  of  corn  fell  from  213,000,000  bush-  Valentine.      The  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 

els  in  1900,  and  176,588,000  in  1901,  to  pany,   of  which   Theodore   F.   Miller  is 

only  26,324,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1902,  president,  has  a    capital    of    $1,000,000, 

just  ended.     Here   was   a   reduction   in  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $1,847,- 

value    (from    1901)    of   $66,000,000,   to  221.93,  and  deposits  of  $13,873,409.65. 

which  should    be    added  $1,000,000  for         Dividends  announced: 

corn  meal.     The  corn  shortage  increased  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  2}^  per  cent. 

the  domestic  consumption  of  oats,  so  that  payable  August  nth. 
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INSURANCE 


A  Corporated  Graveyard 

The  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company- 
issues   a   very   remarkable   chart,  whose 
main  object  is  to  show  that  the  company, 
which  in  point  of  relative  surplus  stood 
as  No.  63  in  the  list  of  companies  in  this 
State  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  reached 
the  head  of  the  list.    The  company  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  one.     It  began 
as  a  ''Mutual  "  on  May  4,  1850,  with  the 
title    of    Dividend     Mutual,     and    was 
changed  to  a  joint  stock  company  April 
30,  1864.     Its  capital  is  moderate,  only 
$200,000;  but  its  assets  are  $3,549,432, 
and   its   surplus   $2,231,133.      This    ex- 
traordinary result  proves  good  manage- 
ment, but  just  how  it  has  come  about 
need  not  be  particularly  considered  now. 
This  proves  also  that  insurance  is  a  very- 
profitable   business,   that   the   companies 
are  of  the  monopolist-octopus  class,  that 
rates  are  extortionate,  and  that  all  the 
talk  about  depression  and  ill-success  in 
imderwriting  is  only  for  effect.    Ah,  but 
does  it?      The  Glens  Falls  chart  shows 
more  than  the  property  of  one  company. 
It  shows  that  the  list  of  105  companies 
at  the  beginning  of  1871  has  shrunk  to 
23  survivors  at  the  beginning  of  1902, 
together  with  23  more  which  have  or- 
ganized within  that  term  and  still  remain, 
but  also  that  another  46  have  organized 
since  January  ist,  1871,  and  have  gone 
out  before  January  ist,  1902.     Thus,  in 
the  course  of  31  years,  in  the  chief  State, 
128  companies,  with  over  thirty  millions 
of  capital,   have   perished.     More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  companies  in  busi- 
ness in  187 1,  and  also  two-thirds  of  those 
organized  since,  have  disappeared.   They 
have  been  buried  out  of  existence. 

Prospective  Insurance 

A  PROJECT  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Warehousemen's  Insurance  Company  is 
reported  from  Baltimore,  to  start  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital  of 
several  millions  and  a  surplus  of  like 
amount.  By  a  gradual  pro  rata  scale  the 
stock  subscribers  are  to  get  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  from  present  rates  of  in- 
surance, this  to  apply  to  $5  of  insurance 
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for  each  dollar  of  stock  taken.  By  tak- 
ing only  selected  risks,  and  "  eliminating 
commissions  and  other  expenses,"  opera- 
tion at  a  small  loss  ratio  is  expected. 
The  object  is  "  protection  from  the  in- 
creasing rates  of  the  regular  companies," 
and  agents  are  about  to  start  out  to  estab- 
lish offices  in  various  large  cities. 

Now  we  have  no  objection  to  raise 
against  this.  The  regular  companies  are 
willing,  and  if  they  were  not,  the  field  is 
open.  But  there  are  two  facts  and  two 
deductions  which  these  projectors  ought 
to  know,  and  if  they  disregard  these  they 
thereby  prove  their  own  unfitness  to 
touch  the  business  of  underwriting;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  know  these 
facts  they  equally  prove  their  own  unfit- 
ness, for  they  are  shown  as  preparing  to 
set  up  in  an  unfamiliar  business  without 
having  first  ascertained  the  existing  con- 
ditions. The  two  facts  are:  Plrst,  the 
insurance  companies  are  not,  and  for 
some  years  past  have  not  been,  making 
any  profit;  second,  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business  have'  given  most 
of  their  lives  to  it  and  have  managed,  in 
general,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  and 
their  limitations  permitted.  The  two  de- 
ductions are :  First,  rates  must  be  raised, 
instead  of  lowered ;  second,  when  experi- 
enced underwriters  cannot  make  any 
money  there  is  slender  prospect  that  the 
insurance  fledglings,  whose  motive  is  ob- 
jection to  existing  conditions,  will  make 
any — just  at  present.  They  will  get  some 
practical  experience  first — on  the  usual 
terms. 


Insurance  Statement 

HOME     INSURANCE     COMPANY,     OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  ninety-eighth  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company,  just  published, 
shows  assets  of  $15,918,449,  as  against  $14,406,- 
450  in  the  statement  published  a  year  ago. 
The  cash  capital  is  $3,000,000,  the  reserve  pre- 
mium fund  $5,405,511,  unpaid  losses  and  all 
other  claims  $1,444,251,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  $6,068,687,  an  increase  since  last  July  of 
$466,872.  A  semi-annual  dividend  of  seven 
per  cent,  has  been  declared,  payable  on  de- 
mand. The  president  of  the  company  is  John 
H.  Washburn. 
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Survey    of   the    World 


T^  4U    T7-  1^      The  renomination  of  Gov- 
in  tne  riela  t         t^   n  1  1 

of  Politics  ernor  La  Follette  by  the 
Repubhcans  of  Wisconsin 
had  been  foreseen,  but  there  was  much 
uncertainty,  up  to  the  assembUng  of  the 
convention,  as  to  the  treatment  of  Sena- 
tor Spooner  by  the  majority  in  control. 
The  Senator's  term  will  soon  expire.  He 
is  associated  with  the  old  party  leaders 
and  the  so-called  Stalwart  faction,  and 
is  regarded  as  an  opponent  of  the  pri- 
mary election  and  taxation  reforms  ad- 
vocated by  the  Governor  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  are  now  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  party.  The  Governor  has  repre- 
sented a  revolt  against  the  old  leadership 
since  his  controversy  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator Sawyer  in  relation  to  the  State 
Treasury  scandal.  The  convention  re- 
nominated him  by  a  vote  of  790  to  274. 
The  platform  offers  the  support  of  the 
majority  to  Senator  Spooner  upon  the 
condition  that  he  "  shall  express  his  will- 
ingness to  stand  as  a  candidate  in  har- 
mony with  the  sentiments  and  in  support 
of  the  platform  principles  here  adopted 
by  Wisconsin  Republicans,  and  for  the 
election  of  a  Legislature  favorable  to 
their  enactment  into  lajv."  A  similar 
condition  is  imposed  upon  any  other  can- 
didate for  the  Senatorship.  The  ''  senti- 
ments "  and  "  principles  "  in  question  are 
a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  caucuses 
and  conventions,  and  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  by  direct  vote  at  primary 
elections ;  a  demand  for  equal  and  uni- 
form taxation,  referring  to  railroad  com- 
panies and  other  corporations ;  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  pernicious  activity  of  Fed- 
eral officers  in  controlling  caucuses  and 
in  assisting  to  defeat  the  primary  and 
taxation  bills  in  the  last  Legislature ;  and 
the  heartiest  commendation  of  Governor 
La  Follette's  course.     A  minority  report 


imposing  no  conditions  upon  Mr.  Spoon- 
er was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
The  platform  commends  his  course  at 
Washington,  saying  that  he  "  has  become 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Senate." 
— There  is  to  be  a  three-cornered  fight  in 
Vermont,  where  Percival  W.  Clement 
has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Local 
Option  League  convention. — Mr.  Bryan 
has  at  last  found  the  invitation  sent  to 
him  by  the  Tilden  Club  of  New  York, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it 
he  explains  that  he  would  have  declined 
because  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
''  as  an  honored  guest  "  at  the  dinner. 
He  does  not  understand,  he  says,  why  the 
ex-President  was  invited,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  ''  left  the  Democratic  party  in 
1896,  and  has  never  yet  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  return,  his  business  interests 
being  such  as  to  make  his  return  improb- 
able." He  calls  Mr.  Cleveland  "  a  de- 
serter." This  week  he  is  to  make  several 
speeclies  in  Eastern  cities,  attacking  those 
whom  he  calls  "  the  reorganizers." — The 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee 
publishes  a  statement  showing  what  are 
said  to  be  the  export  prices  of  a  long  list 
of  American  manufactured  goods,  these 
being  very  far  below  the  prices  which 
buyers  in  this  country  are  required  to 
pay. 


Governor   Taft's 
Negotiations    Suspended 


The  reply  of  the 
Vatican  to 
G  overnor 
Taft's  proposition  concerning  the  friars 
and  their  lands  was  not  acceptable  to  our 
Government,  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars.  Oii  the 
1 6th  Governor  Taft  delivered  to  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  the  substance  of  a  long 
and  final  note  received  by  him  from  Sec- 
retarv  Root,  and  asked  for  a  farewell  au- 

V  -  ... 
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dience  with  the  Pope.  This  note,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  State  paper  of  con- 
siderable importance,  is  amicable  and  con- 
ciliatory in  tone,  smoothing  the  way  for 
a  resumption  at  Manila  of  the  negotia- 
tions thus  suspended  at  Rome.  It  be- 
gins by  expressing  gratification  at  the 
intention  of  the  Holy  See  to  prevent  the 
religious  orders  from  interfering  with 
politics  or  the  civil  authority  in  ^  the 
Philippines  and  to  introduce  there  priests 
of  nationalities  other  than  Spanish,  par- 
ticularly Americans.  The  note  is  ad- 
dressed to  Governor  Taft,  to  whom  the 
Secretary  says  that  what  he  has  already 
accomplished  is  sufficient  compensation 
for  his  visit  to  Rome.  Our  Government 
is  not  asking,  the  note  says,  for  any 
change  in  the  conduct  of  religious  mat- 
ters on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  orders,  or 
"  for  any  compulsory  exclusion  or  pro- 
ceeding whatever."     The  note  continues  : 

"  It  is  rather  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment desires  social  results  which  it  deems  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pine people,  and  which  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  class  of  persons 
who  have  fortuitously  been  thrown  into 
special  and  antagonistic  political  relations  with 
the  people. 

"  That  Government  has  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment which  it  supposed  to  be  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  Church  and  worth  its  own  while 
to  carry  out,  if  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
having  the  direction  of  the  religious  orders 
should  see  fit  voluntarily  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  islands.  Such  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
cannot  be  considered  a  violation  of  any  rights 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  or  otherwise,  or 
any  reflection  either  upon  the  nation  or  upon 
the  orders  to  which  the  persons  withdrawing 
happen  to  belong. 

"  The  reasons  making  the  withdrawal  desir- 
able are  not  religious  or  racial,  but  arise  from 
the  political  and  social  relations  which  ex- 
isted under  the  former  Government,  and  which 
have  created  personal  antipathies  menacing 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community. 
Such  a  voluntary  withdrawal  would  not  in- 
volve any  confirmation  of  any  accusations 
against  the  persons  withdrawing  or  the  orders 
to  which  they  belong,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  we  have  made  no  such  accusations. 
It  would  simply  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  conditions  which  for  several  years  past 
have  been  and  now  are  preventing  these 
particular  agents  from  serving  the  Church  in 
the  stations  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and 
which  would  make  their  re-employment  in- 
jurious   to    the    community.      In    this    matter 


the  United  States  representatives  in  the 
Philippines  are  merely  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  wishes  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Philip- 
pine people. 

"  It  is  not  the  United  States  Government 
which  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  friars; 
it  is  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  lay  Catholic  population  and 
the  parish  priests  of  native  and  non-Spanish 
blood  are  practically  a  unit  in  desiring  both 
to  expel  the  friars  and  to  confiscate  their 
lands  out  of  hand.  This  proposed  confiscation 
without  compensation  of  the  Church  lands 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  policies  of  the 
insurgent  government  under  Aguinaldo. 

"  Recognizing  the  intensity  and  practical 
unanimity  of  this  feeling  among  the  Filipinos 
and  at  the  same  time  desiring  to  avoid  caus- 
ing loss  to  the  Church,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment representatives  proposed  to  pay 
for  the  lands  out  of  the  public  funds  if  the 
friars  would  retire  from  the  islands  and  give 
place  to  other  religious  bodies  of  their  own 
faith,  who  might  be  able  to  accomplish  for 
their  religion  what  they  themselves  had  so 
signally  failed  to  accomplish. 

"  In  making  this  proposal  the  United  States 
representatives  were  well  aware  that  finan- 
cially it  was  only  of  benefit  to  the  Church, 
for  the  lands  are  unproductive  and  held  in 
adverse  possession  by  the  natives,  who 
refuse  to  pay  rent;  while  the  former  congre- 
gations of  the  objectionable  friars  now  re- 
fuse to  receive  them,  and  they  could  only 
be  restored  to  their  parishes  by  such  affirma- 
tive governmental  action  as  under  our  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  taken. 

"  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authori- 
ties having  control  of  the  religious  orders  do 
not  see  their  way  to  make  a  definite  agree- 
ment for  the  withdrawal  from  Manila  of  the 
friars  formerly  in  the  parishes,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  pending  the  settlement  of  these 
various  matters  they  will  reach  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  wise  to  do  the  same  thing  of  their 
own  motion  and  irrespective  of  any  agreement 
to  that  effect." 

In  diplomatic  language  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  price  which  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment may  offer,  after  an  adjustment 
of  the  question  at  Manila  under  Cardinal 
Rampolla's  plan,  may  be  less  than  the 
sum  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor  at  Rome.  But 
that  plan  is  accepted,  the  negotiations  at 
Rome  are  definitely  concluded,  and  the 
Governor  (presenting  the  note)  asks 
that  future  negotiations  shall  be  held  at 
Manila  between  an  A.postolic  Delegate 
and  himself.  At  first  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  negotiations  had  failed, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  heads  of  the 
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religious  orders  and  of  Cardinals  who 
are  candidates  for  the  Papal  succession. 
The  Carmelite,  Capuchin  and  Jesuit 
brotherhoods  are  represented  in  the  com- 
mittee of  five,  three  members  of  which 
are  the  most  prominent  candidates  for 
the  Papacy.  Press  comment  abroad  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Vatican  had  missed 
a  good  opportunity  to  enhance  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Church  with  the  Filipinos  and 
to  exhibit  its  appreciation  of  the  views  of 
American  Catholics.  But  after  a  time 
the  impression  came  to  prevail  that  the 
negotiations  had  reallv  been  successful, 
and  that  the  friars  would  quietly  and 
gradually  withdraw,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Vatican's  advice.  The  Vatican  is 
unwilling  to  give  definite  public  orders 
for  withdrawal,  and  thus  to  seem  to  dis- 
credit four  powerful  missionary  brother- 
hoods ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  withdrawal 
will  nevertheless  take  place.  Of  this  our 
Government  is  confident.  The  Pope  is 
said  to  be  greatly  pleased,  and  to  have 
remarked  that  "  having  started  direct  re- 
lations with  Washington  is  one  of  the 
happiest  events  of  my  Pontificate."  The 
Vatican's  final  note  to  Governor  Taft  (on 
the  1 8th)  was  of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter, expressing  warm  appreciation  of 
Secretary  Root's  approval  of  some  of  its 
propositions,  of  "  the  deep  political  wis- 
dom "  of  our  Government,  and  of  the  as- 
surances that  "  the  good  understanding 
happily  established  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  Church  "  shall  be  main- 
tained. Provision  for  future  negotiations 
is  made,  and  "  a  happy  solution  of  pend- 
ing questions  "  is  predicted.  The  note 
also  "  renders  homage  to  the  very  great 
courtesy  and  high  capacity  "  with  which 
Governor  Taft  has  filled  "  the  delicate 
mission,"  the  "  favorable  result"  of 
which  is  "  attributed  in  very  large  part  " 
to  his  "  high  personal  qualities." — The 
Catholics  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have 
held  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  friars,  who, 
they  say,  have  been  unjustly  accused. 

The  President  has 
punished  General 
Jacob  H.  Smith  by 
ordering  his  retirement  from  the  active 
list.  At  the  trial  of  Major  Waller  the 
fact  was  disclosed  that  when  that  officer 
started  on  his  meniorable  journey  across 


Gen.  Smith 
Summarily  Retired 


the  island  of  Samar  General  Smith  gave 
him  the  following  oral  instructions: 

"  I  want  no  prisoners.  I  wish  you  to  kill 
and  burn ;  the  more  you  kill  and  burn  the 
better  you  will  please  me." 

He  also  directed  that  all  hostile  persons 
capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  killed, 
designating  the  age  limit  of  10  years. 
A  court-martial  recently  found  him 
guilty  of  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  but 
sentenced  him  only  to  be  admonished  by 
the  reviewing  authority  (the  President), 
explaining  its  leniency  by  saying  that 
General  Smith  did  not  mean  everything 
that  his  words  implied  and  that  his  or- 
ders were  never  executed.  In  a  long 
statement  given  to  the  President  by 
Secretary  Root  the  latter  fitly  character- 
izes the  General's  intemperate  language, 
but  says  his  "  written  and  printed  or- 
ders and  the  actual  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  Samar  were  justified  by 
the  history  and  conditions  of  warfare 
with  the  cruel  and  treacherous  savages 
who  inhabited  the  island."  The  Secre- 
tary also  says  that  the  General  "  has 
served  his  country  long  and  faithfully, 
has  exhibited  high  courage  and  good  con- 
duct in  many  battles,  has  been  seriously 
wounded  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  is  about  concluding 
a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  faithful 
and  loyal  servant  of  his  country ;  "  but 
he  recommends  that  he  shall  be  put  on 
the  retired  list.  In  the  statement  ac- 
companying his  order  the  President 
speaks  of  the  great  provocation  received 
by  the  army  on  account  of  the  cruelty 
and  treachery  of  the  Filipinos,  and  of 
the  duty  of  officers  in  high  position  to 
restrain  their  juniors.  Almost  universal- 
ly, he  says,  the  higher  officers  have  so 
borne  themselves  as  to  *'  supply  this 
necessary  check,"  but  there  have  been 
exceptions.  The  shooting  of  the  native 
bearers  by  the  orders  of  Major  Waller, 
he  says,  "  was  an  act  that  sullied  the 
American  name  " : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  much 
influence  language  like  that  used  by  General 
Smith  may  have  had  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
those  under  him  for  the  commission  of  deeds 
which  we  regret.  Loose  and  violent  talk  by 
an  officer  of  high  rank  is  always  likely  to  ex- 
cite to  wrongdoing  those  among  his  subordi^ 
nate^    "Vyhose  wills  are  vv?ak  an4  whose  pgS' 
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sions  are  strong.  General  Smith  has  behind 
him  a  long  career  distinguished  by  gallantry 
and,  on  the  whole,  for  good  conduct.  Taken 
in  the  full,  his  work  has  been  such  as  to  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  American  Army,  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  nation;  and  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  he  should  have  acted  so  in 
this  instance  as  to  interfere  with  his  further 
usefulness  in  the  army." 

General  Smith  still  had  a  year  and  a 
half  to  serve.  He  is  crossing  the  Pacific 
on  his  homeward  voyage. — General 
Chaffee  has  been  relieved  from  command 
in  the  islands,  at  his  own  desire,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  the  East, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  The 
report  of  his  comments  upon  the  acquit- 
tal of  Major  Waller  shows  that  he  very 
severely  censured  the  accused  and  found 
in  the  decision  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
He  asserts  that  the  men  killed  by  Wal- 
ler's order  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
surviving  marines  by  carrying  their  arms 
to  the  last  and  rendering  other  service. 


Labor 
Controversies 


At  the  opening  session  of 
the  national  convention  of 
the  miners'  union  Presi- 
dent Mitchell  in  an  excellent  address 
argued  against  any  movement  for  a 
strike  at  the  bituminous  mines,  saying 
that  it  would  be  both  dishonorable  and 
disastrous  to  break  the  miners'  contracts 
with  their  employers.  He  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  union  could  win  in  the 
contest  at  the  anthracite  mines  by  other 
methods ;  and  he  then  recommended  that 
the  convention  should  order  an  assess- 
ment of  not  less  than  $1  per  week,  to  be 
paid  by  working  miners  for  the  support 
of  the  strikers ;  that  officers  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  25  per  cent,  of  their  sala- 
ries ;  that  districts  should  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute from  their  surplus  funds  ;  that  the 
union  should  at  once  appropriate  $50,- 
000;  that  an  appeal  to  other  unions  and 
to  the  public  should  be  made;  and  that 
an  address  to  the  public  should  be  pre- 
pared. This  plan  was  acceptable  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  on 
the  third  day  it  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  after  a  committee  had  modi- 
fied the  provisions  for  assessment  by  re- 
quiring 10  per  cent,  in  some  districts  and 
$1  per  week  in  others.  The  revenue  from 
assessments  will  be  about  $250,000  per 
week,  and  the  officers  hope  this  will  be 


doubled  by  contributions  from  other 
unions  and  the  general  public.  The  ad- 
dress issued  by  the  convention  empha- 
sizes the  union's  loyalty  to  its  contracts 
in  the  past,  and  declares  that  all  such 
agreements  shall  always  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  organization. — Two  contro- 
versies between  street  railway  companies 
and  their  employes  were  settled  last 
week  by  arbitration.  In  Albany  the  men 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  two  employes 
who  had  been  discharged  from  their 
union.  The  company  proposed  arbitration, 
naming  Bishop  Burke.  The  men  named 
Michael  Muldoon,  a  labor  leader;  and 
the  arbitrators  decided  that  the  two  em- 
ployes should  be  discharged.  In  Rich- 
mond, 600  men  went  on  strike  for  short- 
er hours  and  an  increase  of  pay.  They 
also  at  once  formed  committees  and  pa- 
trolled the  streets  to  prevent  union  men 
from  entering  saloons  or  injuring  the 
company's  property.  Pending  arbitra- 
tion, they  resumed  work,  and  the  arbi- 
trators' decision,  a  compromise,  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  following  day. — The  strike 
of  24,000  freight  handlers  and  teamsters 
in  Chicago  has  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
railroad  companies.  The  city's  mer- 
chants have  lost  $10,000,000  by  it. 

The  usefulness  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg  in  the  office 
of  Consul-General  at 
Havana  has  been  destroyed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  recently  sent  by  him  to  his  wife  in 
Wisconsin :  "  Uncle  Sam  might  as  well 
try  to  make  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail 
as  to  try  to  do  anything  with  the  Cu- 
bans." Quite  naturally,  this  remark  is 
resented  by  the  Cuban  newspapers,  which 
say  that  General  Bragg  should  resign  or 
be  recalled.  In  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  our  Government  he  takes  the  ground 
that  he  had  a  right  to  say  what  he  pleased 
in  a  private  letter  to  his  wife.  As  he  is 
seventy-five  years  old  and  not  wholly 
free  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  some 
think  that  the  extract  was  published  by 
friends  who  were  unwilling  that  he 
should  remain  in  Cuba.  The  matter  has 
been  brought  formallv  to  the  attention 
of  our  Government  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment; and  it  is  said  that  if  General 
Bragg  does  not  resign  within  a  short 
time,  he   will  be  recalled. — -The  course 
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taken  in  Congress  by  the  beet-sugar  Re- 
publicans has  not  been  approved,  in  some 
States,  by  their  constituents.  In  Kansas 
— where  the  State  convention  supported 
Representative  Long,  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  President's  poHcy — the  Re- 
pubHcans  of  the  Congressional  District 
in  w^hich  Senator  Burton  (an  "  insur- 
gent ")  lives  have  adopted  a  resolution 
demanding  that  the  Senator  shall  vote 
hereafter  for  reciprocity.  In  Nebraska, 
the  Republican  State  Committee  has 
unanimously  declined  for  use  in  the  cam- 
paign the  offered  services  of  Senator 
Dietrich,  another  "  insurgent."  In  Mich- 
igan, four  of  the  beet-sugar  Representa- 
tives— Messrs.  Weeks,  H.  C.  Smith,  Ap- 
lin  and  Sheldon — have  failed  to  gain  re- 
nominations  ;  but  the  defeat  of  these  men 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  other  and  lo- 
cal causes.  It  is  said  that  their  success- 
ors will  also  oppose  reciprocity ;  and  their 
eight  associates,  also  ''  insurgents,"  will 
be  retained  by  their  districts. — Reports 
from  Cuba  say  that  thousands  of  laborers 
are  idle,  that  some  sugar  mills  have  been 
abandoned,  and  that  little  preparation 
for  the  next  crop  is  being  made.  Two 
thousand  workmen  recently  left  Manza- 
nillo  for  Mexico  in  search  of  employment. 
Cuban  members  of  Congress  are  saying 
that  we  ought  not  to  deprive  the  new  Re- 
public of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  has 
been  Cuban  territory  for  400  years  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  our  military 
government  in  its  census  and  its  provi- 
sions for  municipal  elections. 

F  n  h  ^'  Combes,  the  Premier  of 
p  J.  J  France,  has  declared  at  a  public 
banquet  that  he  accepted  office 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Associations  Law 
was  enforced,  and  already  active  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  toward  that  end. 
He  has  issued  a  circular  ordering  that, 
before  July  23d,  all  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions managed  by  unauthorized  con- 
gregations shall  be  closed  by  the  police. 
In  consequence  of  this  order  seventy- 
six  Catholic  schools  in  Paris  have  re- 
ceived a  week's  notice  to  close  for  con- 
travening the  law,  and  more  than  2,000 
schools  in  the  provinces  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way.  These  schools 
are  attended  by  150,000  pupils  or  more, 
and  many  of  them  are  conducted  by  nuns. 
The  Temps  admits  that  7,000  children 


will  be  shut  out  of  Catholic  schools  next 
October  without  finding  accommodation 
in  secular  establishments.  Naturally  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  have  pro- 
tested bitterly  against  these  proceedings. 
Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
has  written  a  letter  of  protest  to  Presi- 
dent Loubet  declaring  that  the  bishops 
do  not  ask  for  privileges,  but  merely  de- 
mand that  Catholics  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  the  rights  appertaining  to  all  French- 
men; other  prelates  have  issued  similar 
protests.  The  Premier,  however,  denies 
that  the  law  borders  on  persecution,  and 
declares  that  its  execution  is  necessary. — 
In  Parliament  the  most  important  matter 
of  debate  remains  the  proposal  to  lower 
the  term  of  required  army  service  to  two 
years  and  to  make  it  equally  compulsory 
on  all.  The  measure  is  supported  by  ap- 
peals to  the  democratic  sense  of  equality, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  adopted,  altho 
many  prominent  authorities  deprecate  its 
passage. 

The  Campanile  of  .^^^  long  before  noon 
Venice  Falls  '^  ^he  mornmg  of  July 
14th  the  famous  Cam- 
panile of  Venice  in  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark  fell  to  the  ground  and  now  lies  in 
a  mass  of  ruins  piled  up  to  a  hight  of  a 
hundred  feet.  The  Campanile  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  888,  and  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  has  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  Venice,  rising  sheer 
above  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Doge's  Palace.  The  foundation  of  the 
tower  was  laid  on  ten-foot  piles  of  white 
poplar  driven  into  the  stiff  clay.  The 
structure  itself  was  of  brick,  and  rose  to 
a  hight  of  325  feet.  At  its  base  was  the 
Loggia,  or  Loggetta,  built  by  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  and  richly  adorned  with  re- 
liefs and  bronze  statues.  Fortunately 
warning  was  given  of  the  collapse.  Ac- 
cording to  an  eye  witness  the  first  sign 
of  danger  was  a  crack  which  started  at 
the  northeast  corner,  at  the  top  of  the 
Loggia,  and  went  diagonally  across  the 
main  corner  of  the  buttress  tower.  Just 
before  the  collapse  the  sound  of  falling 
stones  within  the  bell  chamber  warned 
the  people  in  or  near  the  tower  to  flee, 
so  that  no  life  was  lost  bv  the  accident. 
The  actual  fall  itself  was  surprisingly 
slow,  as  if  the  great  mass  of  brick  was 
crumbling  and  sinking  down  into  itself. 
No  damage  of  any  significance  was  done 
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to  the  famous  buildings  facing  the 
Square.  The  winged  angel  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  fell  at  the  door  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  was  there  shattered  to 
pieces.  Various  causes  are  assigned  to 
the  accident,  such  as  the  earthquake  at 
Salonica,  in  Turkey,  the  dredging  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  recent  modifications 
in  the  Loggetta  at  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  inhabitants  of  Venice  felt  the  acci- 
dent in  a  way  hard  for  us  to  understand, 
as  the  Campanile  with  its  bells  and  its 
Loggetta  had  become  an  intimate  part  of 
the  life  of  the  city.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  City  Council  was  immediately  held, 
and  various  means  are  to  be  adopted  to 
procure  the  funds  necessary  for  rebuild- 
ing the  structure.  The  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  intrusted  to  the  architect  Boni, 
who  is  director  of  the  excavations  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  The  other  monuments 
of  Venice  are  to  be  examined  with  search- 
ing care. 

English  According  to  official  bulletins 
Topics  ^^^  King's  health  continues  to 
improve  satisfactorily,  and  a 
notification  has  now  been  issued  that  the 
King  commands  the  coronation  to  take 
place  on  August  9th.  But  the  words  of 
the  new  Premier  and  the  expected 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  are  now  a  more 
absorbing  topic  than  the  King's  health. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  as  was  stated 
last  week,  has  resigned  his  post  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  suc- 
cessor has  not  yet  been  named.  The  only 
other  resignation  at  the  present  time  is 
that  of  Earl  Cadogan,  who  has  been  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Ministers  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  has  been  increasing  un- 
til the  body  is  now  become  quite  un- 
wieldy, neither  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  likely 
to  be  included  in  the  new  Cabinet.  At  a 
"recent  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  all  the 
members,  including  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  were  present  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Cadogan.  The  first  extra- Par- 
liamentary speech  of  the  new  Premier, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  was  at  Fulham  on 
July  19th.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  retired  from  office  leaving 
the  country  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  that  England  might  now  look 
forward  to  a  prolonged  period  of  interna- 


tional good-will.  The  views  expressed 
on  the  Continent  during  the  war  had 
caused  surprise  and  indignation  in  Great 
Britain,  but  these  controversies  were  now 
ended.  Mr.  Balfour  also  gave  credit  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  unprecedented- 
ly  good  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. — Thelreputation 
of  General  Buller  has  received  another 
blow.  During  a  debate  on  the  treatment 
of  that  officer  by  the  Government,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  St.  John  Brodrick,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  recently  declared  in  Par- 
liament that  the  publication  of  further 
material  would  not  relieve  General  Buller 
of  responsibility  for  the  mistakes  for 
which  he  had  been  blamed.  When  Gen- 
eral Buller  sent  proposals  suggesting  the 
surrender  of  Ladysmith  he  had  actually 
in  his  pocket  a  heliogram  saying  that 
General  White  had  provisions  for  seven- 
ty days  and  could  defend  the  city  while 
the  food  lasted.  When  the  question  of 
censuring  the  Government  for  its  treat- 
ment of  General  Buller  was  put  to  the 
House,  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  236  to  98. 

Batting  in  ^  Parliamentary  paper  re- 
England  cently  published  gives  the  re- 
port  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Betting. 
The  appointment  of  this  committee  was 
moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
agreed  to  on  January  27th,  the  order  of 
reference  being,  "  That  a  Select  Commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  further  inquire  into 
the  increase  of  public  betting  among  all 
classes,  and  whether  any  legislative 
measures  are  possible  and  expedient  for 
checking  the  abuses  occasioned  thereby.'* 
The  following  Lords  were  named:  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  Viscount  Cobham, 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Viscount  Peel,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Lord  Newton  and 
Lord  Davey.  The  report,  which  is  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  sets  forth  in  an  in- 
structive manner  the  growth  of  betting 
in  England  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  any  sumptuary  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee declare  that  altho  they  do  not  look 
upon  betting  as  a  crime  in  itself,  they  yet 
deplore  the  spread  of  a  practice  which, 
when  carried  to  excess,  they  consider  as 
opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  sport,  in- 
jurious to  the  general  community,  and 
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apt  to  degenerate  into  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  mischievous  forms  of  gambling. 
They  consider  that  the  increase  of  bet- 
ting throughout  the  country  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  press 
and  to  the  inducements  offered  by  book- 
makers and  various  advertisements. 
They  are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppress  betting  altogether,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  best  method  for  reduc- 
ing the  practice  is  to  localize  it  as  far  as 
possible  on  race-courses  and  other  places 
where  sport  is  carried  on.  Four  differ- 
ent plans  have  been  suggested  for  limit- 
ing the  evil : 

"  (i.)   The  licensing  of  bookmakers. 

"  (2.)  The  establishment  of  the  system  of 
betting  known  as  the  '  Pari  Mutuel '  or 
*  Totalisator.' 

"(3.)  More  effectual  methods  for  stopping 
betting  in  the  streets. 

"(4.)  To  make  it  illegal  for  a  bookmaker  to 
bet  in  any  place  of  public  resort  except  at  the 
place  on  which  the  sport  is  being  carried  on, 
and  there  only  in  an  inclosed  space  under  the 
control  of  managers,  who  should  be  held  strict- 
ly responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order." 

To  the  first  two  methods  the  committee 
bring  objections  which  in  their  opinion 
render  such  means  invalid  for  England. 
They  think  it  possible  to  restrain  the 
placing  of  bets  on  the  street  through 
bookmakers,  and  recommend  that  a  fine 
of  ten  pounds  be  imposed  on  bookmakers 
for  the  first  offense,  with  increasing  pen- 
alties for  repeated  offenses.  The  com- 
mittee then  go  on  to  offer  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  office  of  the  bookmakers  may 
be  restricted  to  the  actual  place  where 
racing  occurs.  Parliament  has  not  yet 
taken  action  on  the  report. 

„  J  ,.  r  T3  4.  *  *  Some  six  months 
Federation  of  Protestant  ,,      t, 

^,       ,       .     ^  ago  the  Emperor 

Churches  m  Germany  c    /--  • 

of  Germany,  m 
a  notable  address  delivered  at  Gotha,  em- 
phasized it  as  a  "  piimi  desiderium  "  that 
the  forty  and  more  Protestant  State 
Churches  of  the  country  should  form  a 
confederation  and  union  of  some  sort  in 
the  interests  of  the  cause.  This  address 
enlisted  the  liveliest  interest  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
has  now  produced  the  first  tangible  re- 
sults in  the  shape  of  an  agitation  in- 
augurated b^^  the  most  influential  Church 
body  of  the  country,  namely,  the  Eisen- 


ach Conference,  in  which  systematic 
propaganda  shall  be  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  The  Eisenach  Con- 
ference is  the  only  organization  in  which 
representatives  of  the  various  State 
Churches  meet  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation. It  is  only  an  unofficial  body, 
but  as  its  membership  consists  of  the 
highest  Protestant  officials  of  the  coun- 
try it  wields  an  immense  influence  and 
has  accomplished  great  results.  It  was 
this  body  that  began  and  successfully 
completed  the  revision  of  the  Luther 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  has 
only  recently  prepared  a  new  series  of 
gospel,  epistolary  and  Old  Testament 
texts  for  all  Germany  to  cover  the  entire 
Church  year,  the  pericopes  hitherto  used 
being  largely  only  those  of  special  State 
Churches.  This  year,  at  the  convention 
lately  attended  by  forty-three  delegates, 
a  good  portion  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  federation  plan, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  appoint  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  prominent  theologians 
and  churchmen  throughout  the  Empire, 
to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  various  sections  of  the  Church, 
with  instructions  to  make  a  full  report 
at  a  special  meeting,  to  be  held  in  1903, 
as  to  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the 
Churches  in  this  matter. 

China  Following  the  suggestion  of  the 
State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
at  Peking  agreed  on  the  terms  under 
which  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Chinese,  and  on  July  19th  the 
Chinese  officials  formally  notified  the 
Ministers  of  the  Powers  that  China  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  on  which  the  city 
was  to  be  restored.  This  acceptance 
came  somewhat  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, as  the  Ministers  thought  that 
China  would  try  to  obtain  better  terms. 
Now  that  this  matter  is  adjusted  China 
has  sought  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  to  induce  the  foreign  Powers  to 
accept  payment  of  the  indemnity  in  sil- 
ver instead  of  gold,  as  the  Powers  now 
demand.  Minister  Wu  laid  before  Sec- 
retary Hay  a  cablegram  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he  had  received  from  the 
viceroys  primarily  in  charge  of  the  ne- 
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gotiations.  This  message  states  that  ac-  the  city  of  the  Punic  period  and  in  fur- 
cording  to  reports  of  conferences  held  by  nishing  a  mass  of  material  for  the  study 
the  foreign  Ministers  at  Peking  the  of  the  antiquities  of  that  period.  What 
United  States  is  willing  to  accept  silver ;  makes  the  matter  all  the  more  interest- 
Great  Britain  is  willing  to  accept  silver,  ing  is  the  fact  that  during  that  whole 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  amortiza-  quarter  of  a  century  the  work  has  been 
tion,  up  to  1910;  whereas  Russia  and  under  the  direction  of  a  single  enthusias- 
France  propose  the  collection  of  import  tic  man,  namely  the  Catholic  priest,  A. 
duties  in  gold.  Japan  has  not  taken  any  L.  Delattre,  after  the  famous  Cardinal 
decided  position.  Now  the  revenues  of  Lavigerie,  in  1878,  had  turned  the  first 
China,  according  to  this  message, amount  ground  on  a  hillock  adjoining  the  histor- 
annually  to  80,000,000  taels,  50,000,000  ic  Brysa  mound.  The  reports  of  these 
taels  of  which  are  set  aside  for  the  pay-  excavations,  which  were  anything  but 
ment  of  the  national  debt.  The  question  promising  at  the  first,  have  been  regu- 
is  then  asked.  How  can  the  remaining  larly  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
30,000,000  taels  be  made  to  satisfy  the  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
administrative  requirements  of  twenty-  while  the  finds  themselves  have  been  de- 
two  provinces  in  China?  Any  attempts  posited  in  a  special  museum  erected  by 
to  raise  revenue  from  new  sources  are  the  "  White  Mission  Brethren,"  of  which 
sure  to  fail.  The  various  payments  of  Delattre  is  a  member.  Special  publica- 
the  indemnity  admit  of  no  delay,  and  it  tions  have  also  been  issued  by  the  dis- 
has  already  appeared  to  be  beyond  coverer  and  by  Prof.  Ph.  Berger.  In 
China's  ability  to  make  the  payments,  reaUty  the  whole  work  has  consisted  in 
even  in  silver,  in  accordance  with  the  the  unearthing  of  a  vast  necropolis,  thou- 
treaty.  The  message  then  goes  on  to  sands  of  graves  having  been  opened,  re- 
explain  the  position  of  the  various  coun-  vealing  interesting  data  of  the  life  of  the 
tries  with  more  detail,  enters  into  the  re-  Carthaginians  from  the  eighth  century 
lation  of  gold  and  silver  in  China,  and  B.  C.  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
declares  that  the  matter  is  worthy  of  the  the  various  periods  being  found  in  differ- 
serious  consideration  of  the  legislatures  ent  sections  of  this  vast  city  of  the  dead, 
and  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  differ-  ^he  finds  that  have  been  made  in  these 
ent  countries.  So  far  Secretary  Hay  has  tombs  include  all  kinds  of  utensils,  illus- 
not  taken  action  on  this  message.—  trating  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Minister  Wu  Ting-fang  has  received  people.  The  customs  of  the  Egyptians 
official  notice  of  his  recall  to  Peking,  ^nd  Phoenicians  were  observed  in  the 
He  is,  with  another  man,  appointed  to  burial  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  accord- 
compile  a  new  code  of  laws  for  China,  jngly  there  is  a  total  lack  of  arms  or  war- 
but  was  not  certain  until  the  present  li^e  weapons  of  any  sort.  But  all  kinds 
notice  reached  him  whether  the  new  ^f  rings  for  hand  and  ear,  amulets, 
duty  could  be  discharged  in  Washington  chains  in  gold  and  silver,  also  pearls  and 
without  the  surrender  of  his  mission,  gi^ss  ornaments  for  dress  of  great  va- 
The  new  Mmister  to  this  country,  Liang-  j-iety  were  found.  In  several  cases 
Chen-Tung,  is  at  present  in  Paris  and  charms  fully  ten  meters  in  length  were 
will  return  to  China  before  coming  to  unearthed  in  a  single  grave.  Especially 
Washington.  He  wishes  to  bring  his  interesting  is  a  group  of  terra  cotta 
two  sons  from  Canton  to  this  country  to  masques,  some  of  them  half  the  size  of 
receive  an  American  education  similar  ^  human  being,  some  being  intended  for 
to  his  own.  ^^^  ^^^  others  for  women.     All  these 

articles  were  intended  to  protect  the  dead 

Rediscovery  of     Among  the  archeological  against  evil  influences  and,  in  addition, 

Punic  CarUiaKe     ^^searches  being  made  in  hundreds  of  utensils  were  found  that  had 

nearly  all  parts  of  bib-  no  such  purpose,  such  as  articles  of  toilet, 

Heal  and  classical  lands,  the  investiga-  combs,  mirrors,  ointment  bottles,  lamps, 

tions  made  in  Carthage  for  about  twenty-  etc.    In  the  tombs  of  the  last  century  of 

five  years  have  not  attracted  the  atten-  this  period  new  articles  appear,  showing 

tion  they  deserve.      Yet  they  have  re-  the  influence  of  the  contact  of  the  people 

suited  in  practically  restoring  in  outline  with  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks. 


Mr.    Balfour 


By   George   W.    Smalley 


THE  real  Balfour  seems  to  me  in  one 
essential  point  very  unlike  the 
supposed  Balfour,  or  the  Balfour 
of  the  newspapers,  and  especially  of  some 
American  newspapers.  They  treat  him 
as  a  dreamer,  or  at  least,  a  man  who  cares 
for  the  philosophy  of  politics  rather  than 
for  the  business  of  governing.  I  read  in 
a  leading  journal  this  morning  that  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  born  combatant, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  "  a  philosophical  spec- 
tator ;  inclined  to  question  whether  any- 
thing in  this  sublunary  sphere  is  worth 
fighting  for."  There  are  two  specific 
answers  to  that,  and  one  general.  The 
first  is  that  he  governed  Ireland  for  four 
years.  He  found  it  a  chaos — it  was  Mr. 
John  Morley  who  had  let  loose  the  forces 
of  anarchy — and  left  it  an  orderly  sub- 
missive country.  And  than  the  govern- 
ing of  Ireland  there  is  no  sharper  test  of 
executive  ability  and  force.  Second, 
when  Ladysmith  was  in  dire  straits  and 
General  Buller  had  ordered  Sir  George 
White  to  abandon  it,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  it 
happened,  was  the  Minister  who  had 
been  left  in  control  in  London  during 
Lord  Salisbury's  absence.  On  his  own 
responsibility,  consulting  nobody,  and  ask- 
ing no  military  advice,  he  sent  a  peremp- 
tory order  that  Ladysmith  was  to  be  held 
at  all  costs.  And  the  general  answer  is 
that  a  man  who  has  led  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  led  it  well  during  seven 
turbulent  years,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
great  personal  force.  What  misleads  the 
public  and  the  American  press  is  Mr. 
Balfour's  easy  manner.  He  has  no  hero- 
ics of  speech  or  gesture.  He  does  not 
lose  his  temper.  He  meets  the  gravest 
situation  and  the  most  impetuous  oppo- 
nent with  an  easy  composure ;  with  a  jest 
perhaps;  often  with  a  smile;  and  for 
Irish  invective  there  is  no  weapon  so  ef- 
fective as  a  perfect  temper.  Underneath 
it  all  is  an  iron  will. 

Lord  Bowen,  perhaps  the  best  lawyer 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  now 
dead,  was  once  described,  by  a  colleague 
who  envied  him,  as  the  most  ladylike 
judge  on  the  bench.     Again  a  question 


of  manner.  The  spectator  in  the  strang- 
er's gallery  who  sees  Mr.  Balfour  saun- 
ter into  the  House  an  hour  late  might 
wonder  for  a  moment  what  quality  of 
leadership  there  was  in  this  elegant 
dilettante.  Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  on  his  feet.  He  has  risen  leisure- 
ly, and  he  lets  fall  a  remark  in  a  conver- 
sational tone.  But  you  feel  at  once  that 
the  commanding  officer  has  come  on  deck 
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and  taken  charge.  His  ascendancy  is 
both  intellectual  and  personal.  Not  by 
nature  a  debater  he  has  made  himself  a 
debater  ranking  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  indisputably 
the  first  two  in  the  House.  The  note  of 
authority  is  in  his  voice.  An  Irish  mem- 
ber has  lately  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
sympathy  with  the  Boers  at  a  crisis  of 
the  South  African  war.  The  Govern- 
ment is  asked  by  one  of  its  supporters 
what  it  proposes  to  do.  "  Oh,"  answers 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  laziest  tone,  "  I  don't 
think  we  need  interfere.     These  Irish  ex- 
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pressions  of  friendship  for  Powers  hos- 
tile to  England  are  frequent,  and  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  give  them  any  more 
attention  than  they  receive  from  those 
Powers."  What  answer  is  there  to 
that?  Such  taunts  rankle,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Irish  breast.  But  the  Nationalists 
who  sit  in  the  House  find  Mr.  Balfour 
more  disconcerting  than  any  previous 
leader  with  whom  they  have  had  to  deal. 
They  perceive  that  he  does  not  care  what 
they  say  about  him.  His  serenity  is  not 
assumed,  it  is  real.  And  the  House  early 
learned  that  he  could  master  a  subject, 
and  would,  and  that  on  no  subject  could 
he  be  trifled  with. 

The  blood  of  the  Cecils  flows  in  his 
veins;  his  mother  was  Lord  Salisbury's 
sister  and  he  is  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  There  is  no  fact  better 
worth  considering  by  Americans.  Great 
Britain  is  a  country  at  least  as  democratic 
in  its  political  life  as  the  United  States; 
in  certain  things,  it  is  more  so.  But  the 
governing  classes  of  the  last  six  hundred 
years  since  Parliament  came  into  being 
are  still  in  a  great  degree  the  governing 
classes.  The  Cecils,  the  Cavendishes, 
the  Russells,  and  many  more,  still  have 
their  place  in  the  political  hierarchy.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  not  weaker  but  stronger  for 
being  the  nephew  of  his  uncle.  To  be 
born  to  the  habit  of  command  is  not  a 
bad  training  for  command.  And  there 
have  been  few  periods  in  English  public 
life  when  a  Minister  was  thought  the 
worse  of  because  he  was  something 
more  than  a  Minister.  A  man  of  books 
and  of  thoughts  may  be  a  man  of  events 
also. 

Well,  in  all  this,  what  guaranty  is 
there  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  a  good 
Prime  Minister  ?  None.  No  man  is  a 
good  Prime  Minister  till  he  is  tried. 
There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  reasons  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Balfour's  history  and  in 
the  experience  which  comes  from  the 
holding  of  a  long  series  of  executive 
offices.  His  relations  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, whose  private  secretary,  or  col- 
league, or  trusted  adviser  he  has  been 
since  1878,  are  another  reason,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  is  beyond  dispute  the  greatest 
Foreign  Minister  of  his  time  next  after 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish Prime  Minister  since  Lord  Beacons- 
field.     It  was  a  good  school  to  learn  in. 

Whether  Mr.  Balfour  can  continue  to 


lead  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  be 
Prime  Minister  also  may  be  a  question. 
To  lead  the  House  efficiently  taxes  any 
man's  energies.  To  rule  over  an  empire 
of  four  hundred  millions  of  people  might 
also  seem  by  itself  enough  for  any  man, 
tho  Lord  Rosebery,  when  Prime  Minis- 
ter, complained  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  But  Lord  Rosebery  had  been  For- 
eign Minister  and  worked  fourteen  hours 
a  day  on  departmental  business.  It  has 
been  thought  possible  that  Mr.  Balfour 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
leave  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  lead  the  Com- 
mons. But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  much  else ;  tho  to  his 
power  of  work  he  seems  never  yet  to 
have  found  the  limit.  It  is  idle  to  con- 
jecture. It  is  certain  there  must  be  fur- 
ther changes.  Meantime,  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  two  men  so  entirely  un- 
like as  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain are  a  testimony  to  each  of  them. 
Each  knows  how  to  work  with,  and  to 
trust,  those  to  whom  by  nature  he  is  anti- 
pathetic; and  so  presently  a  sympathy 
and  close  friendship  springs  up  between 
them.  They  are  men  of  two  different 
worlds,  and  yet  both  are  men  of  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  Prime 
Minister  plays  golf,  and  plays  it  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  skill,  yet  with 
sufficient  skill.  Time  was  when  we  re- 
fused to  understand  why  the  English  like 
their  great  men  to  be  sportsmen  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  we  understand  it 
better  of  late  years,  and  especially  since 
we  have  had  a  President  who  shoots  and 
rides  and  does  many  other  things  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  College 
life  and  the  fashion  of  society  are  doing 
for  us  what  public  school  life  and  the 
universities  have  done  for  Englishmen 
during  generations.  Mr.  Balfour  was  at 
Eton  and  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  is  a  Scot,  and  gave  his 
heart  to  golf  long  before  England  had 
borrowed  her  present  frenzy  for  this  pas- 
time from  the  sister  kingdom.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  new  golf  links  was  to 
be  opened  with  ceremony  at  St.  An- 
drew's, and  Mr.  Balfour  was  asked  to 
open  it.  He  was  to  make  the  first  drive. 
He  stood  on  the  appointed  spot  alone, 
the  central  figure  among  seven  or  eight 
thousand  keen  eyed  critical  spectators, 
experts  in  the  game.       It  is  easy,  I  am 
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told,  to  make  a  poor  drive.  Mr.  Balfour 
said  afterward  that  he  was  nervous,  but 
he  pulled  himself  together  and  his  stroke 
was  a  fine  one.  St.  Andrew's  and  Scot- 
land and  the  Unionist  party  were  all  hap- 
py together. 

The  story  is  slight,  but  typical.  He 
will  always  pull  himself  together  at  a 
crisis.  He  puts  off  his  indolence  as  he 
does  his  jacket.  The  indolence  is  never 
intellectual.  I  imagine  that  it  sometimes 
requires  an  effort  of  will  to  apply  his 
mind  to  an  official  or  political  subject 
when  he  has  to  turn  away  from  meta- 
physical or  psychical  speculations ;  which 
he  once  said  were  far  more  interesting 
than  public  affairs.  But  noblesse  oblige 
— noblesse  of  character  if  not  of  rank. 
You  will  never  hear  his  courage  or  devo- 


tion questioned.  In  private  life,  among 
those  who  know  him,  you  will  hear  quite 
as  often  of  his  charm.  Friends  surround 
him ;  their  attachments  are  among  the 
ornaments  of  his  life.  Nature  is  his 
friend  and  he  is  hers,  and  art,  because  she 
is  the  handmaiden  to  Nature.  Such  por- 
traits of  him  as  exist  give  you  but  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  man  who  looks  out 
upon  the  world  through  eyes  full  of 
light,  full  of  energy,  with  the  luminous 
depth  of  unceasing  thought ;  with  kindli- 
ness also,  and  ever  a  straight  look  into 
the  eyes  of  others.  The  eyes  and  the 
brow,  which  is  broad  and  spacious — these 
are  the  most  impressive  features.  But 
what  is  most  impressive  in  Mr.  Balfour 
is  Mr.  Balfour;  and  most  delightful. 

New  York  City. 


English    and    American    Plutocracy 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


CARLYLE  and  Froude,  certainly 
two  of  the  ablest  men  in  Eng- 
land, agreed  that  the  nation  was 
being  destroyed  by  plutocracy,  or  the  rule 
of  wealth,  and  that  this  poison  was  large- 
ly imported  from  America.  The  Ameri- 
can traveler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land and  not  America  is,  and  has  been  for 
centuries,  the  land  where  plutocracy  real- 
ly amounts  to  something,  because  it 
founds  families  and  can  then  defy  the  as- 
saults of  time.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Was 
it  an  American  or  King  James  I  who  cre- 
ated the  order  of  baronets  and  sold  the 
positions  for  £1,095  each,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  each  place  should  be  "  for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs,"  and  that  the 
whole  number  should  be  limited  to  two 
hundred,  altho  it  now  includes  eight  hun- 
dred? Was  it  an  American  or  William 
Pitt  who  said  that  every  man  having  an 
income  of  iio,ooo  should  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Considered  as  a  means  of  vindicating 
the  supremacy  of  wealth,  the  American 
republic  is  a  failure.  What  gives  wealth 
its  highest  standing  and  its  only  perma- 
nent hold  is  the  power  to  intrench  itself 
in  the  form  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  It 


can  never  obtain  great  and  permanent 
prizes  in  America,  because  there  are  no 
such  prizes,  at  least  none  that  are  to  be 
bought  with  money.  Let  wealth  even 
buy  a  Presidency,  and  what  is  that? 
Four  or  eight  years  of  torment  and  "  the 
rest  is  silence."  To  buy  possessions 
that  are  sure  and  permanent,  wealth 
must  take  passage  for  England  and  in- 
vest itself  in  nothing  short  of  a  peerage. 
No  American  public  man  ever  compre- 
hended the  facts  of  the  case  so  well  as 
Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor ;  he  has  only 
to  renounce  American  citizenship  and  to 
go  on  spending  money  in  a  princely  way 
on  the  conservative  side  in  England  to 
see  himself  or  his  son  officially  landed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  on  with  their 
race  indefinitely.  No  matter  what  we 
may  think  of  his  aims  as  such ;  tried  by 
his  own  standard  he  is  unquestionably 
the  shrewdest  of  Americans. 

Who  can  doubt  this  probable  future 
when  one  reads  the  comments  of  the 
British  press  in  regard  to  each  new  an- 
nouncement of  honors?  This,  for  in- 
stance, appeared  in  the  London  Spectator 
of  May  23d,  1896: 

"  The    birthday   honors   published    on    May 
20th   hardly   call    for   comment.     Lord   Sali§- 
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bury  does  not  distribute  them  eccentrically, 
but,  according  to  the  regular  custom,  taking 
wealthy  squires  like  Mr.  E.  Heneage  and  Col- 
onel Malcolm,  of  Portallock,  for  his  peerages ; 
and  giving  baronetcies  to  Mr.  R.  A.  P,  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.  W.  O.  Dalgleish,  Mr.  Lewis  Mc- 
Ivor,  Mr.  J.  Verdin  and  Mr.  C  Case,  because 
they  are  wealthy  men  who  have  done  service 
to  the  party." 

In  this  matter  of  fact  way  it  indicates 
a  class  of  rewards  for  wealth  skillfully 
used,  rewards  with  which  nothing  in  this 
country  can  be  compared.  The  richest 
millionaire  in  America  can  buy  for  his 
son  no  permanent  position,  for  he  him- 
self may  be  a  bankrupt  before  he  knows 
it,  and  a  change  of  party  may  leave  him 
in  no  public  station.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
glamor  of  what  the  Englishman  can  buy 
that  the  whole  community  regards  a 
peerage,  once  purchased,  as  ennobling 
every  present  and  every  future  repre- 
sentative of  the  name. 

This  is  the  announcement  of  no  new 
policy.  Seventy  years  earlier,  the 
Greville  Journal  reported  (July  2d, 
1826)  : 

"  A  batch  of  peers  has  been  made ;  every- 
body cries  out  against  Charles  Ellis's  peerage 
(Lord  Seaford)  ;  he  has  no  property  and  is  of 
no  family.  .  .  .  However,  it  is  thought 
very  ridiculous." 

The  want  of  wealth  is  what  made  it 
ridiculous ;  the  recognized  function  of 
wealth  in  England  is  that  it  should  stand 
by  the  ruling  party.  Let  it  do  that  and 
it  is  as  sure  of  reaching  what  it  seeks  in 
public  life  as  in  America ;  but  the  stake  it 
plays  for  is  incomparably  higher.  Its 
success  consists  in  admission  to  a  per- 
manent aristocracy.  "  All  families," 
says  Lord  Murray  in  Scott's  novel  of 
''  The  Monastery,"  "  have  sprung  from 
some  one  mean  [that  is  humble]  man." 
The  English  titled  classes  are  constantly 
renewed  by  the  transfer  of  untitled 
riches,  if  used  on  the  winning  side,  into 
ennobled  wealth.  "  They  constitute,"  as 
has  been  said,  "  a  more  gilded  and  ve- 
neered Tammany  " — a  Tammany  which 
after  a  single  success  becomes  heredi- 
tary and  is  irremovable. 

It  is  only  where  an  Englishman  lives 
for  years  outside  of  his  native  country, 
as   Hamerton   lived,  that   he   can    write 


frankly  in  regard  to  plutocracy  in  Eng« 
land.     He  writes: 

'•  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
so  acute  a  sense  of  the  value  almost  the  neces- 
sity of  wealth  for  human  intercourse  as  the 
English  nation.  ...  A  narrowly  exclusive 
society  despises  the  virtue  that  is  most  cred- 
itable to  the  nouveau  riche,  his  inaustry, 
while  it  worships  his  wealth  as  soon  as  the 
preservation  of  it  is  compatible  with  idle- 
ness." 

He  elsewhere  describes  a  dinner  party 
he  attended  in  Scotland,  where  the  host 
privately  asked  one  of  his  guests  if  he 
were  a  landowner,  and,  if  so,  of  how 
much  land,  in  order  to  determine  his 
precedence ;  and  it  would  have  seemed 
well,  Hamerton  thinks,  to  embroider  the 
amount  of  each  guest's  capital  in  gold 
thread  on  the  breast  of  his  dress  coat. 
"  The  metal,"  Hamerton  adds,  "  would 
be  appropriate,  the  embroidery  decora- 
tive, and  the  practice  would  afford  un- 
equaled  encouragement  to  thrift  "  (Ham- 
erton's  "  Human  Intercourse,"  pp.   131, 

I35>  144). 

One  need  not  be  truly  afraid  that  the 
more  concentrated  and  decorated  plutoc- 
racy of  England  is  destined  greatly  to  re- 
mold our  American  mental  habits.  Ever 
since  Emerson  said  in  his  "  English 
Traits,"  in  his  quiet  way,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  "  It  is  observed  that  Eng- 
land begins  to  interest  us  a  little  less  than 
formerly,"  the  change  he  indicated  has 
gone  on ;  and  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  rec- 
ognizing this  advancing  spirit,  has 
pointed  out  the  increasing  tendency  of 
Americans  to  express  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward the  mother  country  in  diminu- 
tives, as  a  Russian  calls  the  Empress  his 
Little  Mother.  Goldwin  Smith,  one  of 
the  keenest  of  international  observers, 
has  lately  said  of  plutocracy: 

"  Its  social  center  is  gradually  shifting  from 
America,  where  its  inclinations  are  still  in 
some  measure  controlled,  to  England,  where 
it  can  get  more  homage  and  subservience  for 
its  wealth  and  take  hold  of  the  mantle  of  high 
society." 

There  alone,  the  American  may  add,  it 
can  escape  all  risk  of  the  doom  anciently 
inflicted  on  it  by  New  England  tradi- 
tion, "  It  takes  but  three  generations 
from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves." 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The    Decipherment '  of    the    Hittite    Inscriptions 

By  A.   H.  Sayce,  D.D.,   LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Assyriologv  in  Oxford  University,  England 


THE  writer  of  a  Basque  grammar 
once  described  it  as  ''The  Impossi- 
ble Conquered,"  and  a  year  ago  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  call  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  Hittite  inscriptions 
equally  the  Impossible,  but  an  Impossible 
that  could  not  be  conquered.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  had  kept  the  problem 
constantly  in  view  and  had  vainly  tried 
every  conceivable  clue.  All  alike  had 
ended  in  failure,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  without  a  bilingual  text  of 
some  length  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  impossible. 

How,  after  all,  I  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  solving  the  problem  I  will  now  try  to 
explain.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
before  a  system  of  decipherment  can  be 
accepted  it  must  satisfy  three  conditions. 
It  must  enable  us  to  read  the  right  geo- 
graphical names  in  the  inscriptions  com- 
ing from  the  several  localities  to  which 
the  names  belong ;  it  must  give  us  a  con- 
sistent and  coherent  grammar  to  which 
we  can  find  analogies  in  the  Hittite  re- 
gion, and  each  fresh  step  in  the  decipher- 
ment must  support  and  verify  what  has 
gone  before.  It  is  the  failure  to  satisfy 
these  three  conditions  which  has  rendered 
all  previous  attempts  to  decipher  the  Hit- 
tite texts  unacceptable. 

The  first  steps  toward  their  decipher- 
ment were  made  by  Dr.  Hayes  Ward 
at  a  time  when  the  first  casts  of  the 
inscriptions  from  Hamath  reached  his 
hands.  He  pointed  out  that  the  charac- 
ters must  be  read  from  the  direction  to- 
ward which  they  look  when  they  repre- 
sent the  heads  of  men  or  animals,  and  that 
they  are  written  in  boustrophedon  fash- 
ion— that  is  to  say,  alternately  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  the  characters  are  part- 
ly ideographic,  partly  phonetic,  and  that 
certain  of  them  denote  suffixes.  The 
number  of  suffixes  is  limited,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  separate  the  individual  words 
one  from  another. 

In  1879  I  niade  the  discovery  that  the 
Hamathite  inscriptions  belong  to  a  pecul- 


iar script  and  style  of  art  which  once  ex- 
tended from  Asia  into  Northern  Syria, 
and  characterized  the  region  occupied,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  and  cuneiform 
monuments,  by  the  Khatta,  or  Hittites. 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  Carchemish, 
the  Hittite  capital,  confirmed  my  conclu- 
clusions  by  bringing  to  light  other  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  in  the  same 
script  and  style  of  art.  At  the  same  time 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Hittite  proper 
names  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian inscriptions  showed  that  the  nomi- 
native singular  of  the  noun  commonly 
terminated  in  s,  and  that  the  nominative 
was  expressed  in  the  native  texts  by  the 
picture  of  a  yoke.  I  further  pointed  out 
the  ''  determinative  "  of  divinity,  in  which 
I  now  see  a  representation  of  a  sacred 
stone  wrapped  in  cloths.  Shortly  after- 
ward I  brought  to  light  a  bilingual  Hit- 
tite and  cuneiform  inscription  engraved 
on  a  silver  boss,  which  contains  the  name 
of  King  Tarqudimme  or  Tarkondemos. 
Unfortunately  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  bilingual  legend  presented  consid- 
erable difficulties  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
could  have  been  arrived  at  before  the  Hit- 
tite hieroglyphs  had  been  otherwise  de- 
ciphered. This  much,  however,  was  es- 
tablished :  the  legend  gave  us  the  ideo- 
graphs for  "  king,"  and  "  country,"  and 
the  phonetic  character  inc.  German 
scholars  have  subsequently  ascertained 
the  meaning  of  another  character  which 
is  used  to  divide  words,  and  Dr.  Leopold 
Messerschmidt  has  shown  that  the  pic- 
ture of  a  crook  is  employed  to  denote  the 
demonstrative  "  this." 

These  were  the  data  with  which  the 
decipherer  had  to  start.  And  they  did  not 
lead  him  far ;  indeed,  in  most  cases  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  blank 
wall.  The  chief  reason  for  this  was  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  eye  copies  of  the  few 
and  broken  inscriptions  on  which  we  had 
to  rely.  It  is  only  since  casts,  squeezes 
and  photographs  have  been  made  of  such 
inscriptions  as  are  not  in  the  museums  of 
London  and  Berlin  that  we  have  come  to 
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know  what  characters  are  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  original  texts. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  was  to 
reveal  to  me  the  determinative  of  "  coun- 
try "  or  "  district."  It  is  true  that  it  was 
already  known  from  the  bilinj^ual  '*  boss/' 
but  the  faultiness  of  our  copies  had 
caused  me  to  confound  it  in  other  texts 
with  the  ideograph  for  ''  king "  in  the 
early  days  of  Hittite  research,  and  I  had 
been  followed  in  my  mistake  by  subse- 
quent decipherers.  The  consequences 
were  fatal ;  the  geographical  names, 
through  which  alone  we  could  hope  to 
obtain  a  clue  to  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
characters,  were  hopelessly  concealed  and 
we  were  led  to  look  for  them  in  the 
wrong  place.  Now  that  we  have  at  last 
accurate  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions,  I 
find  that  the  two  ideographs  of  "  king  " 
and  "  district "  are  always  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  na- 
tive scribes. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  Carchemish,  and 
in  them  alone,  is  a  particular  group  of 
characters  in  which  the  determinative  of 
'*  district "  is  attached.  It  is  written 
with  four  characters,  the  first  of  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
name  of  a  deity,  and  therefore  probably 
expresses  a  closed  and  not  an  open  sylla- 
ble, while  the  second  is  a  rabbit's  head, 
the  third  the  character  which  we  know 
from  the  bilingual  "  boss  "  to  have  the 
value  of  "  me,"  and  the  fourth  is  the  head 
of  a  goat.  This  last  interchanges  in  some 
recently  found  inscriptions  with  the  nom- 
inative sufiix-^,  and  I  had  previously  ob- 
tained the  value  of  ka  for  the  rabbit's 
head,  thanks  to  its  occurrence  in  the  pho- 
netic equivalent  of  the  ideograph  for 
''  high  priest,"  the  native  form  of  which 
is  given  by  the  Greek  writers  Suabo  and 
Heschius  as  ahakles  and  bakclos.  That 
the  ideograph  signifies  "  high  priest  "  we 
know  from  its  being  attached  to  the  fig- 
ure of  the  high  priest  in  the  rock  sculp- 
tures of  Fraktin. 

The  geographical  title  met  with  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Carchemish  consequently 
reads  *-ka-fne-(i)s.  That  this  must  be 
completed  as  Kar-ka-nie-(i)  is  obvious 
to  every  one.  Besides  Karkames  we  have 
also  an  adjectival  form  of  the  name, 
which  for  reasons  it  is  needless  to  detail 
here  gives  us  the  values  of  three  more 
hieroglyphs. 


From  the  geographical  names  found  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  may  gather 
that  a  common  suffix  of  the  Gentilic  ad- 
jective was  na-s.  ''  Hittite,"  for  example, 
is  Khatti-ita(s).  In  the  Hittite  texts  the 
suffix  is  often  represented  by  the  picture 
of  a  sleeve.  The  same  character  expresses 
the  suffix  of  a  case  of  the  noun  which 
the  inscription  on  a  bowl  discovered  at 
Babylon  shows  must  have  been  the  ac- 
cusative. The  inscription  in  question  be- 
gins with  the  crook,  which,  as  Dr.  Messer- 
schmidt  has  pointed  out,  means  "  this ;  " 
then  comes  the  picture  of  a  bowl  with  its 
suffix  denoted  by  the  sleeve,  then  the 
name  of  a  god  with  its  suffix  and  event- 
ually the  picture  of  a  mason's  trowel, 
which  in  other  inscriptions  seems  to  sig- 
nify "  to  make,"  and  which  also  has  a 
suffix  attached  to  it.  The  whole  sentence 
must  mean  something  like  "  This  bowl  I 
have  made  for  the  God  So-and-So." 
Hence  if  the  gentilic  adjective  represent- 
ed by  the  sleeve  is  that  in  -nas,  the  suffix 
of  the  accusative  will  be  n. 

Now  there  are  two  letters  among  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  written  in  cunei- 
form, but  in  an  unknown  language,  the 
larger  of  which  is  addressed  to,  or  by,  a 
certain  Tarkhundaraus,  King  of  Arzawa. 
The  name  of  the  king  is  Hittite,  and, 
thanks  to  the  use  of  ideographs  and  of 
certain  stereotyped  formulae  the  significa- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  words  of  gram- 
matical forms  occurring  in  the  letters  has 
been  ascertained.  M.  Chantre's  excava- 
tions at  Boghaz-keui,  the  Hittite  strong- 
hold, have  since  brought  to  light  other 
cuneiform  tablets  the  language  of  which 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  Arzawa.  In 
Arzawan,  therefore,  we  must  see  a  Hit- 
tite dialect,  and  in  Arzawan  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  of  the  noun  end  in 
-s  and  -n,  while  the  suffix  of  the  gentilic 
adjective  is  -nas.  The  other  suffixes 
which  I  have  found  in  the  Hittite  texts 
agree  similarly  with  those  of  the  letters 
from  Arzawa. 

There  are  two  Hittite  characters  which, 
it  has  long  been  recognized,  must  denote 
vowels,  partly  from  their  frequency, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  inserted  or  omitted  at  will  after  sylla- 
bles like  na  and  me.  These  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  with  a  and  i.  There 
are  other  characters,  again,  the  values  of 
which  I  have  obtained  from  their  inter- 
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changing    as    suffixes    with    characters  cipherment  is  still  in  its  infancy.     All  I 

whose     values     were     already     known,  can  claim  is  to  have  made  a  beginning 

These,  however,  it  is  not    necessary    to  and  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  others 

enumerate  and  I  will  return  to  the  geo-  may  build.  In  the  list  of  characters  which 

graphical  names.  are  being  cut  by  the  Society  of  Biblical 

One  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  Archaeology  there  are  many  of  which  the 
the  Hittite  inscriptions  is  a  stela  from  values  are  still  only  probable  or  even  pos- 
the  mounds  of  the  ancient  Tyana.  It  be-  sible.  Our  materials  are  still  scanty,  and 
gins  with  the  name  of  the  priest-king  future  students  of  the  inscriptions  will 
who  caused  it  to  be  engraved.  The  name  not  only  add  to  the  list,  but  will  doubtless 
is  followed  by  a  group  of  characters  with  correct  many  of  the  values  which  I  have 
the  determinative  of  "  district  "  attached,  previously  determined. 
The  group  must  therefore  represent  the  Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
territorial  title  of  the  royal  priest.  It  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  the  in- 
reads  *-a-n-a-n-a-s.  As  -nah  is  the  suffix  scriptions  consist.  The  suffixes,  like 
of  the  gentilic  adjective  in  the  nominative  most  of  the  names,  are  written  phonetic- 
case,  the  geographical  name  is  "^-a-n-a.  ally,  but  the  stems  or  roots  to  which  they 
What  else  can  this  be  but  Tu-a-n-af  are  attached  are  generally  expressed  by 

The  name  illustrates  the  way  in  which  ideographs.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
the  geographical  titles  have  given  me  the  the  ideograph  is  replaced  by  a  phonetic 
long-wished-for  clue  to  the  phonetic  spelling.  But  the  ideographs  have  the 
values  of  the  Hittite  characters.  And  that  great  advantage  of  suggesting  the  sense 
my  decipherment  is  based  on  a  solid  which  they  are  intended  to  convey.  The 
foundation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  title,  for  instance,  which  is  represented 
fulfils  the  three  conditions  I  have  laid  by  the  determinative  of  "  official  "  fol- 
down  above.  It  gives  us  the  name  of  lowed  by  the  picture  of  a  dagger  must  be 
Karkames  in  the  inscriptions ^of  Carche-  "  dirk-bearer,"  or  something  similar, 
mish,  of  Tuana  in  those  of  Tyana,  of  With  the  help  of  pictorial  ideographs  the 
Amath  in  those  of  Hamath,  and  of  Mar-  general  meaning  of  an  inscription  can 
ghas  in  those  of  Mar'ash.  It  gives  us,  usually  be  made  out. 
moreover,  a  grammar  which  agrees  with  Thus  far,  however,  the  texts  we  pos- 
that  of  the  Arzawa  letters  and  the  cunei-  sess  have  yielded  little  that  is  historically 
form  tablets  of  Boghaz-keui.  Lastly,  the  interesting.  The  three  short  texts  from 
values  assigned  to  the  signs  support  and  Hamath  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
verify  one  another;  as  in  Arzawan,  for  a  temple;  the  best  preserved  of  the  Car- 
instance,  11  and  n(a)  denote  the  accusa-  chemish  inscriptions  is  a  long  list  of 
tive  of  the  noun  and  the  gentilic  suffix,  royal  and  priestly  titles.  Nor  do  they,  as 
i  and  ya  the  first  person  of  the  verb  and  yet,  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of 
an  oblique  case  of  the  noun.  Nor  must  I  chronology.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the 
forget  to  add  that  where  I  can  read  the  inscriptions  of  Carchemish  must  antedate 
proper  names  I  get  a  name  like  Tuates,  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Assyrians 
which  we  already  know  from  the  cunei-  in  B.C.  717,  and  that  the  Cilician  texts 
form  records  to  have  been  Hittite.  belong  to  a  later  period. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
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Inverted    Twilight 

By  Pres.   M.  Woolsey  Stryker 

HROUGH  floods  of  gold  and  fiery  bands 

Our  waning  day  is  borne: 
But  splendors  break  on  distant  lands ; 

Our  sunset  is  their  morn. 


So  Life's  last  twilight  here  on  Earth, 
Where  saints  and  angels  are 

Is  hailed  as  Heaven's  immortal  birth. 
Our  night  its  morning  star ! 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


New    Facts    Regarding    the    English    Wash- 

ingtons 

By  the  Rev.   George  Washington 

[The  Rev,  George  Washington  is  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  where  he  took  the- 
ological honors,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Washington,  hydrographer  to  the  British  Navy.  He 
has  filled  Government  chaplaincies  at  Cairo  and  Cologne,  and  was  for  a  long  time  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  He  is  at  present  chaplain  of  the  St.  George's  (Victoria  Jubilee) 
Church  at  Paris.     He  is  the  eldest  representative  of  the  Branch  of  the  English  Washingtons. — Editor. 


ON  a  subject  regarding  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  so 
rraany  theories  have  been  started 
and  upset  as  the  ancestry  of  George 
Washington,  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  feel  some  diffidence  in 
making  assertions  or  venturing  to  estab- 
Hsh  new  facts.  But  none  the  less,  from 
time  to  time,  through  accident,  news- 
paper correspondence  and  unexpected 
information,  some  facts  have  come  to  the 
surface  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

There  are  two  or  three  places,  all  more 
or  less  associated  with  the  name  of 
Washington,  concerning  which  I  have 
had  correspondence  and  collected  facts, 
viz..  South  Cave,  Wickhamford,  Warton 
or  Wharton. 

When  we  remember  that  the  family 
of  Washingtons  existed  in  eighteen 
counties — York,  Westmoreland,  Lancas- 
ter, Worcester,  Warwick,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  Buckingham,  Berks,  Hertford, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Wilts,  Devon, 
Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  from  time  to  time  frag- 
ments of  information  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest would  come  to  light. 

South  Cave. — I  would  first  say  a  few 
words  regarding  the  place  in  question, 
as  position  is  important  in  appraising 
likelihood.  South  Cave  is  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Hale  and  twenty-two  from  York. 
In  Domesday  Book,  the  record  made  of 
the  lands  of  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  it  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  held  certain  possessions  in  this 
neighborhood,  that  it  owned  a  church 
and  priest,  with  certain  specific  privi- 
leges. In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  a  royal 
charter  was  granted,  at  York,  authoriz- 
ing a  fair  to  be  held  at  South  Cave  at 
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Trinity.  All  these  facts  point  to  the 
place  having  been  considered  in  those 
days  to  possess  some  importance. 

The  original  parish  was  not  only  of 
considerable  extent,  but,  having  three  or 
four  resident  lords  of  the  manors,  it  must 
have  been  of  note  as  well.  These  manors 
appear  to  have  been  held  all  by  the  same 
lord.  They  were :  "  The  Manor  Para- 
mount," viz.,  "  East  Hall,"  "  West  Hall  " 
and  "  Foxfleet,"  in  South  Cave.  With 
only  the  second  of  these  we  have  to  do, 
for  the  reason  that  the  name  of  Henry 
Washington  is  alone  connected  with  this 
estate,  through  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Harrison  and  Danby. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  ques- 
tion of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  Danbys 
(who  were  Royalists)  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  compounding  during  the 
Commonwealth.  The  estate  was  mort- 
gaged. Then  followed  a  suit  in  chan- 
cery, during  the  process  of  which  Henry 
Washington  (a  lawyer)  married  one 
Eleanor  Harrison,  interested  by  connec- 
tion in  the  issue  of  the  case  referred  to. 
In  the  interest  of  his  wife  this  Henry 
Washington  carried  on  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  this  lawsuit. 

This  was  the  first  connection  of  the 
Washingtons  with  South  Cave. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  a  keen  man 
of  business  and  worked  hard  for  his  end. 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Macturk,  to  whom  I 
am  largely  indebted  for  information  con- 
nected with  South  Cave: 

"  Evidently  our  local  Washington  had  not 
that  utterly  unselfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized the  great  American  patriot,  and  a  lit- 
tle money  seemed  to  be  no  object  if  he  could 
'  att  any  rate  gett  ye  Bill  dismissed.'  " 

We  very  reluctantly  part  with  the  old 
tradition  that  General  Washington's  an- 
cestors were  born  here,  but  fail  to  find 
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evidence  in  support  of  the  statement,  tho 
diligent  search  has  been  made  among  old 
papers  relating  to  the  Cave  Castle  Estate. 

Mr.  Macturk  makes  a  very  candid  ad- 
mission that  the  South  Cave  Washing- 
tons  v^ere  not  direct  ancestors  of  Gen- 
eral Washington ;  but  the  details  of  re- 
search that  he  has  put  into  the  inquiry 
are  in  themselves  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly establish  the  fact  of  connection 
and  distant  relationship. 

Colonel  Chester  has  gone  into  the  mat- 
ter with  his  usual  distinctness  and,  while 
admitting  the  connection,  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  deviating  from  his  decision  that 
here  there  is  no  direct  line. 

Wickhamford. — Passing  on  to  another 
center  of  geographical  interest  connected 
with  the  Washington  family,  the  village 
of  Wickhamford  furnishes  some  points 
that  are  worth  noting. 

As  at  Sulgrave,  this  interest  centers 
round  the  church  and  the  tombs  which 
it  contains.  These  are  especially  mark- 
worthy,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  for 
their  associations.  Two  contain  remains 
of  the  family  of  Lord  Sandys.  A  third 
marks  the  grave  of  Penelope  Washing- 
ton, who  was  buried  at  Wickhamford  in 
1697.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Washington,  Governor  of  the 
City  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1664.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  cousin  of 
John  Washington,  one  of  the  original 
emigrants  to  America,  and  thus  forms 
the  link  between  the  English  Washing- 
tons  and  the  family  of  George  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States.  The 
exhaustive  researches  of  Mr.  Waters  on 
the  subject  of  the  whole  connection 
leave  little  to  be  added ;  but,  while  on 
the  subject  of  Penelope  Washington  and 
her  father.  Col.  Henry  Washington,  I 
think  one  point  may  well  be  accentuated. 
He  and  his  near  belongings  were  espe- 
cially Royalists.  His  uncle,  Rector  of 
Purieigh,  was  sequestered,  deprived  and 
generally  abominably  treated  for  being  a 
Malignant.  Henry  Washington  was 
obliged  to  compound  for  being  on  the 
losing  side.  Colonel  Legge,  who  was 
uncle  by  marriage  to  Penelope,  was  a 
noted  Royalist  and  endured  great  hard- 
ships on  account  of  it.  Per  contra,  on 
the  Restoration  he  was  offered  an  earl- 
dom by  his  royal  master.  Penelope  un- 
doubtedly inherited  with  her  sisters  the 


same  "  royalist  views,"  and  it  may  not 
be  an  unfair  inference  to  draw  that  the 
marked  prominence  given  to  him  in 
*'  Mention  "  as  **  in  remembrance  "  was 
a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  that  loyalty,  so 
dear  to  faithful  adherents  to  the  mur- 
dered King  Charles  L 

Warton. — The  third  place  of  interest 
connected  with  the  name  is  again  fur- 
ther to  the  north.  It  is  the  village  of 
Warton.  As  it  appears  again  and  again 
in  the  story  of  the  family,  and  as  it  seems 
certain  that  from  the  county  in  which 
it  stands  the  family  migrated  down  to 
Sulgrave  and  Brington,  in  Northampton- 
shire, its  position  geographically  at- 
tracts our  attention. 

There  stand  the  church  and  the 
manor  with  the  arms  of  the  family.  As 
at  the  village  in  County  Durham  (the 
village  named  Washington),  the  name 
and  arms  are  in  Warton  very  much  to 
the  front.  But  if  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H. 
Waters  be  accepted  as  reasonably  proba- 
ble for  the  true  line  of  Washington's 
English  ancestry,  what  becomes  of 
Leonard  Washington,  gentleman,  and 
his  wife,  recusants,  of  Warton  in  Lan- 
cashire ?     A  correspondent  writes  thus : 

Altho  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
records  which  refer  in  particular  to  Leonard 
Washington  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
whom  he  married  and  where  he  died.  It 
curdled  my  blood  nearly,  tho,  when,  having 
my  suspicions  aroused,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  proving  that  Leonard  Washington  changed 
his  name  in  so  far  as  he  signed  it  "  Leo 
Wesham" — that  signature  remaining  to-day  as 
clear  as  when  it  was  written.  Of  course,  hav- 
ing proved  that  the  person  who  signed  Leo 
Wesham  was  really  Leonard  Washington, 
gent.,  of  Warton,  the  fact  makes  the  docu- 
ments signed  "  Leo  Wesham  "  admissible  as 
evidences — which  is  of  much  importance.  For 
four  years  have  I  sought  and  garnered  evi- 
dences about  this  man,  who  was  second  cousin 
to  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sulgrave  and 
Brington,  the  father  of  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford and  Rector  of   Purieigh. 

It  is  a  very  romantic  tale,  that  told  in  Mr. 
Albert  Welles's  book  (about  the  Washing- 
tons),  that  an  old  lady  named  Richardson 
sailed  in  the  same  ship  as  the  emigrant,  John 
Washington,  and  when  the  sailors  had  hung 
her  for  (as  they  thought)  being  a  witch.  John 
Washington  threatened  to  give  evidence 
against  Edward  Prescot,  the  owner  of  the 
ship,  for  the  outrage.  Mr,  Waters  in  his 
Washington  pedigree  sheet   shows  that  Eliza- 
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beth  Richardson  (of  Turvey,  Beds.)  was  the 
grand-aunt  of  the  emigrants,  Lawrence  and 
John  Washington.  I  find  at  Warton  also  an 
Elizabeth  Richardson,  and  the  following  is 
part  of  her  declaration.  On  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1639: 

"  Elizabeth  Richardson,  widowe,  of  War- 
ton,  aged  ']'],  saithe,  that  .  .  .  the  dwell- 
ing howse  of  her  brother,  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, deceased,  was  all  well  lofted  and  boarded 
over  with  oken  boards  .  .  .  and  other  ma- 
terialls  verye  closelye,  decent  and  suffycient, 
and  since  the  death  of  the  said  Lawrence, 
Alyce  Washington,  his  relicte,  or  some  other 
by  her  appointed,  hathe  defaced,  ruynated  and 
pulde  downe  the  said  Boardes,  Joystes,  planks 
and  other  matejialls  of  the  said  howse." 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  Thomas 
Washington  was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  War- 
ton  ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  used  to 
speak  of  the  relationship  between  his  family 
and  that  of  General  Washington.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1650  Leonard  Washington 
(aforesaid)  was  out  of  the  country  (Eng- 
land). Where  did  he  disappear  to?  We  have 
yet  to  find  out.  But  this  much  I  will  add  in 
conclusion,  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
trace  and  make  complete  the  history  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Washington  family  left 
at  Warton  before  and  after  the  date   1650. 

F.   A.    Winder. 

Such  are  the  associations  connected 
with  three  of  the  places  which  retain  a 
considerable  interest  in  Washington  an- 
nals. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
American  readers  to  have  before  them,  in 
conclusion,  a  succinct  resume  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  likely  history  of  the 
catena,  injured  as  the  links  may  be.  If 
there  are  no  new  facts  to  retail  in  them, 
still  they  are  such  that,  as  inquiry  has 
become  more  spread,  have  crystallized 
themselves  into  the  form  of  an  accredited 
record. 

The  story  told  runs  thus: 

There  is  a  small  village  nestled  away 
in  Yorkshire,  now  called  Washton.  This 
hamlet,  situated  four  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, has  been  variously  designated 
Washington,  Quassington,  Whyssington 
and  Washington- juxta-Ravenswood,  and 
it  possesses  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
name  in  its  first  and  elementary  state. 
It  has  given  the  name,  not  to  the  family 
alone,  but  to  another  village,  in  county 
Durham,  bearing  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton. In  and  about  this  village  many 
Washingtons  flourished  in  other  days. 


The  rector  of  Brington,  in  New  North- 
ampton, traces  the  family  from  the  north 
after  this  fashion.  The  Washingtons,  he 
says,  were  a  northern  family,  who  lived 
for  some  time  in  Durham  and  Lan- 
cashire. From  Lancashire  they  came  to 
Northampton.  The  uncle  of  the  first 
Laurence  Washington  was  Sir  Thomas 
Kitson,  one  of  the  great  merchants  who, 
in  the  time  of  Henrys  VII  and  VIII,  de- 
veloped the  wool  trade  in  the  country. 
That  wool  trade  depended  mainly  on  the 
growth  of  wool  and  the  creation  of  sheep 
farms  in  the  midland  counties.  There  is 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  reason  why 
Laurence  Washington  settled  in  North- 
amptonshire, leaving  his  own  profession, 
which  was  that  of  a  barrister,  was  that 
he  might  superintend  his  uncle's  trans- 
actions with  the  sheep  proprietors  of  that 
county.  Laurence  Washington  soon  be- 
came Mayor  of  Northampton,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monae- 
teries,  became  identified  with  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  gained  a 
grant  of  monastic  lands.  Sulgrave  or 
Solgrave  was  given  to  him.  For  three 
generations  they  remained  at  Sulgrave, 
taking  rank  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  three 
generations  their  fortunes  failed.  They 
were  obliged  to  sell  Sulgrave,  and  re- 
tired to  Brington.  From  this  depression 
the  Washingtons  recovered  by  a  singular 
marriage.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family 
had  married  the  half-sister  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  They 
rose  again  into  great  prosperity. 

About  the  emigrant  who  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  George  Washington  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  much,  except  that 
he  was  knighted  by  James  I  in  1623,  and 
that  there  is  in  the  country  not  only  the 
tomb  of  the  father  but  that  of  the  wife 
of  the  youth  who  lies  buried  at  Islip-on- 
the-Nen.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1657. 

In  Sulgrave  Church,  Northampton, 
there  is  a  tablet  to  a  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington (15  years  ago  it  was  in  abomina- 
ble repair;  it  has  been  restored),  who 
died  about  1570.  He  was  in  all  proba- 
bility great-great-great-great-grandfather 
to  the  President. 

There  is,  over  and  above  what  has 
been  said,  a  certain  interest  attaching  to 
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the  family  of  the  Washingtons,  whether 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  the 
other,  which  may  well  conclude  this 
present  article. 

From  whichever  "  shire  "  the  old  stock 
came,  the  coat  of  arms  or  crest  has  been 
identically  the  same.  If  "  one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  one 
shield  of  blazonry  has  been  a  link  in  com- 
mon. 

Appended  therefore  are  the  following 
three  escutcheons,  which  can  speak  for 
themselves. 


The  Original  Seal  of  r':EsrDEN-T  Washington  in  the 
POSSESSION  OF  Charles  Francis  Adams 


HERE-LTETH -THE-BODI  OF-LAVRENCE 
WASHINGTON  •  SONNE  •  &  •  HETRE  •  OF 
ROBERT-WASHINGTON  •  OF  •  SOVLGRA^ 
IN  •  THE  •  COVNTIE  •  OF  •  NORTHAMPTON 
ESQViER  •  WHO  •  MARIED  •  MARGARET 
THE  •  ELDEST-DA  VGHTER-OFWtLLtAM 
BVTLER  •  OF  •  TEES  •  IN  •  THE  •  COVNTIE 
OF  •  SVSSEXE  •  ESQVIER  -WHO  HADISSV 
BY  •  HER  •  8  •  SONNS  •  &  •  9  •  DAVGHTERS 
WHICH  •  LAVRENCE  •  DECESSED  •  THE •  13 
OFDECEMBERA  :  DNI  :  1616 

Thovthatbychanceor-choyce 

of-thishastsight 

know-life-todeathresignes 

asdayetonight 

bvt-as-thesvnns'retorne 

REViVESTHEDAYE 

SOCHRiSTSHALL-VS 

THGVGH-TVRNDE-TODVST&CLAY 


t^iliifiiiiiii'tifiifi  I   fi'iii' 


Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Rev.  George  Washington 


^ 


^ 
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The    Moro    and  Pagaa    Question 

By  James  A.   LeRoy 

[This  article,  by  Commissioner  Dean  C.Worcester's  private  secretary,  was  prepared  long  before  any 
real  friction  had  occurred  between  the  Moros  and  the  American  troops ;  before,  in  fact,  any  contact  had 
been  had  with  the  Lalse  Moros  except  for  the  establishment  of  market  places  at  Malabang  (near  which 
the  recent  fight  occurred)  and  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Iligan.  The  general  discussion  of  the 
"Moro  policy"  is  in  no  way  aflfected  by  recent  developments,  beyond  emphasizing  the  statements  here- 
in made  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  had  established  virtually  no  relationships  with  the  mass  of 
the .  Moros  around  Lanao,  and  that  this  knot  of  250,000  to  300,000  Malays  presents  the  most  crit- 
ical problem  of  all. — Editor.] 

THE  "  Moro  question  "  in  the  Philip-  peoples  of  the  Archipelago  when  in  con- 
pine  Islands  is  very  much  less  of  tact  with  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan 
an  ogre  when    seen    from    close  part  of  the  population), 
range.    It  has  needed  less  than  two  years'  In  Basilan  the  Filipino  element  is  of 
acquaintance  with  the  southern  end  of  little  consequence,  tho  the  Moros  are  un- 
the  Archipelago  to  roll  away  a  great  deal  der  the  rulership  of  a  Tagalog,  a  wily 
of  the  mystery  and  dread  which  to  the  old  Dato,  Pedro  Cuevas.    In  Zamboanga 
Spaniards  enveloped  the  Sulu  group  and  there  are  five  towns  of  Filipinos  crowded 
especially  the  vast   unexplored   interior  together  in  the  southern  end  of  the  archi- 
of  Mindanao.    American  administration,  pelago,  numbering  but  18,000,  inclusive 
under  a  military  regime,  and  at  a  time  of  about  1,000  Chinese.     Moros  live  all 
when  war  was  going  on  almost  all  over  around    them,  in    some    places    among 
the  islands  (even  encroaching  upon  the  them,  and  they  have  all  the  rest  of  this 
region  in  question),  has  reached  a  point  great  peninsula  to  themselves.     The  in- 
where  the  following  of  certain  common-  terior  is  given  over  to  mountains  bur- 
sense  principles  seems  to  promise  mod-  dened  by  dense  forests, 
erately  smooth  sailing.  In    the    great    district    the    Spaniards 
Unarmed  Americans  can  and  do  go  called  Cottabato,  after  its  principal  town, 
with  safety  all  over  the  island  of  Sulu  which  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Min- 
and  the  island  of  Tawi-Tawi.    Piracy  in  danao,  instead  of  Zamboanga,  there  are 
the  Sulu  group  has  been  checked  to  a  Visayans  and  Chinese  in  the  small  towns 
degree  never  before  known,  and  those  of  Cottabato,  Polloc  and  Parang- Parang, 
caught  at  it  are  punished  directly  by  the  The  Moros  have  practically  all  the  rest 
military  authorities,  tho  the  Moros  claim  of  it  to  themselves,  except  for  the  weak 
they  should  be  turned  over  to  them  for  Tirurays   (one    of   the  wild  Indonesian 
trial  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  tribes)  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern 
the  Sultan  and  leading  Datos.     We  are  end  of  the  district.     This  district  forms 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  two  most  the  southwestern  part  of  the  main  body 
powerful  Datos  in  this  group,  Joakanain  of  this  great  island  of  Mindanao  (equal 
and  Calvi.  in  size  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
Outside  of  the  Chinese  merchants  and  Archipelago).    The  larger  part  of  it  is  a 
the  Tagalog  survivors   and   descendants  great    flat    plain    running   back    to    the 
of  a  Spanish  penal  colony  in  the  town  mountains  of  the  interior,  sixty  or  one 
of  Jolo,  the  Sulu  Archipelago  has  prac-  hundred  miles   from  the  large  gulf  of 
tically  a  pure  Moro  population,  number-  Illano.    It  is  cut  up  by  rivers,  principally 
ing  about  100,000.    It  is  south  Mindanao  the  Rio  Grande,  and  its  intricate  system 
that  presents  the  great  mixture  of  races  of  branches,  and  contains  the  large  lakes 
— the  possibilities  always  for  a  clash  of  of   Liguasan  and   Buluan.      There    are 
races.     In  the  island  of  Basilan  and  the  150,000  to  200,000  Moros  in  this  district, 
great  peninsula  of  Zamboanga  it  is  only  In  many  cases  rival  communities  of  them 
a  meeting  of  Moros  with  Visayans  and  crowd  close  together  and  in  some  instances 
Tagalogs    ("  Filipinos   proper,"    as   one  intermingle.     It  is  a  marvelously  fertile 
falls  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  civilized  plain,  being  in  part  composed  of  volcanic 
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material,  and  here,  unbeknown  until  re-  Moros.  General  Kobbe  and  his  officers 
cently  to  but  few,  are  great  groves  of  a  say  the  Spanish  population  figures  were 
gum-producing  tree  which  is  alleged  to  away  down  low.  The  former  estimates  for 
be  the  genuine  gutta  percha.  At  any  Mindanao  a  population  of  close  to,  per- 
rate,  there  is  authority  for  the  statement  haps  quite,  1,000,000,  divided  about  as 
that  $300,000  worth  of  gum  from  these  follows :  Moros,  500,000 ;  Indonesians, 
trees  was  marketed  in  Singapore  last  250,000 ;  Visayans  and  other  Christian- 
year.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  ized  natives,  200,000.  Most  of  these  last 
upon  future  laying  of  submarine  cables  are  found  in  the  two  big  districts  that 
by  the  United  States  is  quite  evident,  form  the  major  part  of  Mindanao  north  of 
now  that  cable  manufacturers  are  fearful  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  Su- 
of  a  shortage.  rigao  on  the  east   and   Misamis  in  the 

So   far  we   have   noted  but   fringing  center.     The  Spanish  estimate  of  Moros 

settlements    of    wild    Indonesian    tribes,  in  Mindanao  was  200,000,  or  fewer, 

finding  Tirurays  near  to  the  Moros  in  What  did  Spain  do  in  Mindanao,  and 

Cottabato,   and   several   patches   of   Su-  what  have  we  done  or  are  we  doing? 

banos,   away   from  all   Moros  or  other  The  little  island  on  which  Magellan  first 

races,  in  the  north  end  of  Zamboanga.  landed  on  Easter  Monday,  1521,  on  his 

When  we  move  eastward  to  the  apex  of  voyage  of   discovery,   is   in   plain   view 

Davao  Gulf  we  find  a  bewildering  blend  from  Surigao  in  northeastern  Mindanao, 

of  races  in  the  southern  and  eastern  por-  Nearly  four  centuries  intervened  between 

tion  of  Mindanao,  most  of  which  Spain  then  and  the  withdrawing    of    Spain's 

placed  under  the  district  of  Davao.    The  troops  in  1899.     For  the  first  two  and  a 

town  of  Davao,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  is  half  centuries  of  this  period  Mindanao, 

less  than  forty  miles  from  the  great  vol-  as  well  as  the  Sulu  group,  was  principally 

cano  of  Apo,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  known  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  as  the 

wilderness  of  strange  peoples  and  strange  region    from    which    came    an    annual 

country  and  almost  unknown  by  civilized  scourge  of  pirates.    During  the  past  cen- 

man.     Within  range  of  the  garrison  at  tury,   and    particularly   during   the   last 

Davao  there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  or  six-  fifty  years,   Spain   had  begun  to  make 

teen  tribes  of  Indonesians.    One  of  these,  dents   in   this   territory.     You  may  see 

the  Samales,  over  the  way  on  the  small  among  the  Moros  of  interior  Mindanao 

islands  of  Samal,  have  been  Christian-  to-day  heavy  brass  helmets  and  coats  of 

ized  by  the  Jesuits  and  are  quite  digni-  rnail  of  the  seventeenth  century  pattern, 

fied,  bewhiskered  tillers  of  the  soil ;  for  They  are  made  in  imitation  of  those  left 

the  most  part  the  other  Indonesians  are  on  the  soil  by  Spanish  soldiers,  foiled  by 

wild  pagans.    There  must  be  added  to  this  climate,  distance  and  opposing  numbers 

jumble  of  jealous  peoples  a  modicum  of  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  Moros  of 

Moros  in  the  vicinity  of  Davao,  tho  ap-  the  interior.     And  in  that  series  of  mili- 

parently  a  rather  subdued  lot.    The  only  tary  operations  in  this  century,  from  1849 

Filipinos  proper  in   the   region  are   the  on,  Spain  had,  up  to  the  moment  when 

Visayans  in  the  town  of  Davao.  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  called  the  halt 

On  the  southeastern  part  of  Mindanao  on    her    operations    in  Mindanao,  done 

the    Spanish    '^  comandancia "    of    Mati  nothing  but  establish  a   chain  of  coast 

presents  more  Indonesians.     Here,  then,  settlements    in    southern  Mindanao,  dis- 

is  southern  Mindanao,   with  its  masses  connected  except  by  water,  into  which 

of   Moros   along  the   water   and   water  trade    called    Visayans   and    Europeans, 

sources,  its  multiplicity  of  pagan  tribes  She  had  started  for  the  interior,  toward 

in  the  hills  and  its  sprinkling  of  Visay-  the  regions  of  the  ''  Lake  Moros,"  build- 

ans  in  the  few  towns  on  the  coast.  ing  little  forts  as  she  advanced.    During 

The  Moro  question  does  not  appear  on  the  last  few  years  of  her  domination  she 

the  north  coast,  except  at  the  point  where  started   a   railroad   from   Iligan  on   the 

the  peninsula  of  Zamboanga  joins   the  north  coast  to  Lake  Lanao  and  carried 

mainland.     Near  the  Bay  of  Iligan  on  several  small  gunboats  in  by  sections  and 

the    north    and    clustered  around  Lake  floated  them  on  the  lake.     She  was  just 

Lanao  are  said  to  be  at  least  250,000  beginning  to  make  headway  here  when 
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we  arrived.  The  Moros  are  now  work- 
ing the  railroad  iron  over  into  "  krises  " 
to  sell  to  our  soldiers  as  souvenirs.  The 
gunboats  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  where  the  Spaniards  took  pains  to 
sink  them  before  they  reluctantly  let  go. 

What  have  the  armed  representatives 
of  the  United  States  accomplished  here, 
faced  with  a  problem  at  the  outset  essen- 
tially one  of  conciliation  ? 

The  Zamboanga  Moros  are,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Dato 
Mandij,  a  most  interesting  character, 
who  dresses  in  European  style,  has  a 
house  in  the  town  of  Zamboanga  like 
that  of  a  well-to-do  Spanish  resident,  has 
one  wife  and  sends  his  children  to  the 
American  school.  He  speaks  Spanish 
correctly,  is  educated  and  intelligent  and 
has  been  in  Madrid.  Yet  he  professes 
to  be  a  pure-blooded  Moro,  affects  great 
devotion  to  Mohammedanism  and  is  held 
in  awe  by  these  Moros  as  their  fighter 
of  greatest  prowess. 

When  some  of  our  gunboats  held  Zam- 
boanga under  siege  in  '99,  before  Gen- 
eral Otis  had  troops  to  spare  for  Min- 
danao, Mandij  sent  out  to  the  naval  offi- 
cers and  asked  permission  to  take  the 
town  from  the  Filipinos  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  Americans.  His  friendship  has  been 
cultivated,  but  Mandij  fully  understands 
who  rules  here.  When  Colonel  Pettit  an- 
nounced that  there  must  be  no  more  tak- 
ing of  Filipinos  and  making  them  slaves 
and  that  all  slaves  that  left  the  Moros  and 
came  to  headquarters  would  be  protected 
and  need  not  go  back,  there  was  no  word 
of  protest.  Order  reigns  in  the  region 
and  has  almost  from  the  first. 

Major  John  E.  McMahon,  planted 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  jealous 
Moro  bands  in  the  Cottabato  region,  is 
another  man  who  handled  with  rare 
skill  a  situation  which  in  some  hands 
might  have  proved  a  source  of  constant 
and  very  serious  trouble.  The  Cotta- 
bato market  is  frequented  by  the  Moros  in 
greater  numbers  and  from  more  different 
regions  than  ever  before  in  the  forty 
years  since  it  was  founded  by  Spain. 
Trade  in  this  fertile  district  has  reached 
in  the  past  year  a  development  never  be- 
fore known.  (The  gutta  percha  product 
mentioned  above  is  a  case  in  point.)  There 
are  a  couple  of  so-called  "  Sultans  "  and 


there  are  "  Datos  ''  and  "  Panglimas  ** 
and  "  Panditas  "  in  staggering  confusion 
in  this  district;  but  the  most  powerful 
one  of  all  is  Dato  Piang,  whose  follow- 
ing controls  the  outlet  of  the  river  system 
and  who  is  virtually  boss  of  this  Moro 
district.  He  is  a  fast  friend  of  the  Amer- 
icans. 

Piang  is  an  even  more  interesting 
character  than  Mandij.  He  is  a  Chinese 
half-caste,  his  father  having  been  the 
Chinese  artisan  of  old  Dato  Utto,  once 
the  power  in  this  district  and  bold 
enough  to  twice  attack  Spain's  forces. 
Utto  has  aged,  and  Piang,  with  his  Chi- 
nese keenness  and  enterprise,  has  got 
most  of  his  followers,  through  desertion 
to  the  stronger  man.  He  is  really  a 
"  self-made  Dato."  The  commercial  in- 
stincts of  his  ancestors  are  strong  within 
him,  and,  already  rich,  he  sees,  under  an 
American  development  of  this  region  and 
American  protection,  a  chance  to  make 
still  more. 

Down  in  Davao,  where  the  pagan  hill 
tribes,  constantly  warring  back  and  forth, 
shrouded  Mount  Apo  and  its  environs 
in  such  awesome  mystery,  our  officers 
and  soldiers  have  of  late  been  wandering 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  into  the  interior, 
to  hunt  or  to  pose  the  "  fierce  "  native 
for  pictures.  Roads  have  been  built  up 
into  the  interior  and  markets  established. 
Trade  thus  fostered  will  foster  a  better 
understanding  all  around.  Nine  of  these 
Indonesian  tribes,  besides  Moros,  were 
on  hand  at  Davao  when  the  Commission 
visited  that  port. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  even  with 
the  Moros  of  the  Lake  Lanao  region.  On 
the  north  coast  of  Mindanao  at  Iligan 
and  on  the  south  coast  at  Tukuran,  points 
in  striking  distance  of  the  lake,  markets 
have  been  established  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  troops,  and  each  week  more 
and  more  of  these  Moros  come  down  to 
trade. 

That  the  new  form  of  civil  administra- 
tion, with  its  very  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  could  not  be  extended  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  Archipelago  was, 
of  course,  evident  from  the  start.  The 
few  towns  of  Filipinos  in  southern  Min- 
danao are  naturally  entitled,  like  their 
brothers  elsewhere,  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  local  self-government  conferred  by 
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the  Municipal  Code;  but  they  are  no- 
where sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a 
l)rovincial  government  of  their  own,  even 
were  they  not  pressed  upon  and  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  by  the  Moros 
and  pagans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  former  Span- 
ish **  distritos  "  of  Surigao  and  Misamis, 
making  up  almost  all  of  northern  Min- 
danao, while  Surigao  comprises  prac- 
tically the  whole  vast  stretch  of  territory 
running  down  the  east  coast  and  back 
for  100  miles,  were  well  fitted  for  pro- 
vincial government  tmiform  with  that 
established  elsewhere  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. There  are  disappearing  bands 
of  Negritos  in  the  mountains  of  Surigao, 
and  some  Indonesians  in  the  southward, 
but  no  Moros,  while  the  province  con- 
tains over  fifty  Filipino  towns.  There 
are  Moros  in  the  western  part  of  Misa- 
mis. These  two  districts  are  now  or- 
ganized provincially  under  the  same  sys- 
tem as  that  prevailing  in  the  Visayas  and 
Luzon. 

South  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  under  the 
new  civil  regime,  will  probably  form  one 
big  department.  Its  government,  so  far 
as  its  dealings  with  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  are  concerned,  will 
be  analogous  to  that  of  the  provinces 
elsewhere.  It  will  probably  have  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  sta- 
tioned at  Zamboanga,  which  will  be  the 
capital  of  the  Department.  It  will  have 
Lieutenant-Governors  at  the  head  of  the 
five  districts  into  which  the  Department 
is  divided.  These  Lieutenant-Governors 
will  be  in  control  of  their  respective  re- 
gions, and  to  the  Moros  and  pagans  will 
represent  the  central,  undivided  authority 
of  the  United  States,  whose  word  they 
will  have  to  obey  and  to  whom  they  can 
refer  the  numerous  disputes  among 
themselves.  This  last  has  been  a  very 
great  factor  in  the  getting  and  keeping 
of  friendly  relations  by  our  army  officers. 
Troops  will  be  kept  where  necessary,  as 
an  aid  to  the  civil  authority,  and  proba- 
bly one  good  sized  steamer  will  be  kept 
at  Zamboanga  to  furnish  regular  and 
rapid  communication  between  all  the 
districts  and  the  capital. 

In  other  words,  the  principle  adopted 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Great  Britain's 
''  Resident  "  system  of  dealing  with  more 


or  less  civilized  tribes.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem followed  by  the  British  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  a  British  writer  in 
Forum  for  April  urged  it  upon  us  for  all 
the  Filipinos  indiscriminately.  His  par- 
allel, a  very  just  one,  when  considering 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  the  Mohammedan  Malays  of  the 
Sulu  group  and  Mindanao,  has  no  valid- 
ity whatever  as  applying  to  the  Christian- 
ized population  of  the  Philippines.  The 
natives  are  to  be  left  to  run  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs,  so  far  as  may  be ;  our  offi- 
cials, it  is  to  be  expected,  will  deal  with  re- 
sponsible rulers  of  tribes  and  regions. 
Regulation  of  their  internal  affairs  will 
only  be  attempted  where  the  interests  of 
the  civilized  inhabitants,  the  suppression 
of  slavery  or  the  interests  of  commerce 
are  involved,  and  then  it  will  usually  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  recognized 
rulers.  The  principle  to  be  followed  was 
thus  stated  by  Judge  Taft  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Zamboanga : 

"  The  Moros  have  their  own  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  their  own  local  governmental  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  not  part  of  our  purpose  to 
interfere  with  these.  In  their  dealings  with 
the  people  of  other  races  they  need  to  come,  at 
various  points,  under  the  law;  and  it  is  here 
that  possible  complications  may  arise." 

The  new  Civil  Code  of  the  Archipelago 
has  been  applicable  to  the  uncivilized 
races  only  as  their  interests  are  involved 
with  those  of  persons  of  the  civilized 
races.  The  success  of  such  a  system  of 
government,  of  course,  depends  in  large 
part  upon  the  tact,  judgment  and  energy 
of  the  men  who  will  fill  these  positions 
of  responsibility. 

As  to  the  Filipinos  to  be  found  in  this 
Department,  they  are,  as  stated,  all  clus- 
tered in  the  towns.  They  will  have  home 
rule  under  the  Municipal  Code,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Departmental  government 
will  naturally  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
towns  to  the  provincial  government  else- 
where. It  was  found  possible  to  unite 
the  towns  of  Zamboanga  district  under 
one  municipal  organization,  they  are  so 
small  and  close  together. 

The  five  districts  into  which  the  De- 
partment will  be  divided  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Sulu  Archipelago,  centering 
at  Jolo ;  Zamboanga,  including  the  island 
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of    Basilan,    centering    at    Zamboanga ;  that  "  slavery "  as  it  exists  here  is  not 

Cottabato,  centering  at  the  town  of  Cot-  the  ignoble   servitude   under   which  the 

tabato;  Davao,  centering  at  the  town  of  Africans  so  long  bowed  in  various  parts 

Davao ;   and   Dapitan,    centering   at   the  of  the  world.     It  has  been  claimed  that 

town  of  Dapitan.     The  Moros  of  South-  there    is    a    distinctive  dress  for  Moro 

ern  Palawan  may  be  grouped  with  those  slaves  and  a  distinctive  way  of  wearing 

of  Jolo.     The  people  of  the  four  towns  in  the  hair.     Get  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 

the  district  of  Dapitan,  tho  Visayan,  are  of  three  or  four  hundred  Moros,  made 

so  shut  off  from  the  Filipino  province  of  up  of  various  Datos  and  their  follow- 

Misamis  by  the  Moros  of  the  lake  region  ings,  including  slaves,  and  you  will  have 

that  they  have  asked  separate  organiza-  to  ask  the  Datos  themselves  who  are  the 

tion  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  slaves  and  who  are  not.     They  form,  to 

Generally   speaking,    Mindanao   north  all    intents    and    purposes,  part    of    the 

of  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude  household.     It  is  hard  to  see  that  the 

is  organized  like  the  rest  of  the  Archi-  ruler    holds    very  much    more    absolute 

pelago ;  Mindanao  south  of  that  parallel  power  over  them  than  he  does  over  his 

will  form,  with  the  Sulu  group,  the  new  "  free  "  subjects.    This  is  speaking  more 

Department.     Dapitan  is  a  point  of  land  particularly  of  the  quasi-feudal  state  of 

wholly  north  of  this  main  line  of  divi-  servitude    and    submission    that    exists 

sion,  v/hile  a  part  of  Surigao  runs  south  within  the  Moro  tribes.     The  taking  by 

of  the  parallel.  force  of  slaves  of  other  races  is,  as  stated. 

What  will  be  done  with  the  slavery  a  thing  now  pretty  well  under  control,  ex- 
question  under  civil  government  of  the  cept  in  the  interior. 
Moros?  The  line  of  action  already  In  the  semi-feudal  state  of  affairs  in 
adopted  will  no  doubt  be  followed  out  to  Moro  communities  most  slaves  have  be- 
its  end.  The  common  accusation  that  the  come  so  through  having  sold  themselves 
Sulu  Treaty  gave  slavery  the  recognition  for  debt ;  others  were  born  so.  It  is,  of 
of  a  permanent  institution  is,  of  course,  course,  undesirable  that  such  a  situation 
false.  It  only  spoke  of  slavery  where  it  should  be  existent  anywhere  in  the  Phil- 
provided  that  slaves  must  always  be  al-  ippine  Islands.  But  it  is  existent,  has 
lowed  to  buy  their  freedom.  By  direction  been  existent  for  centuries,  and  the 
of  President  McKinley,  the  officers  of  our  Moros  and  their  social  and  political  cus- 
Army  have  caused  it  to  be  made  known  toms  are  not  to  be  made  over  in  a  day,  if 
wherever  we  established  garrisons  that  ever  entirely.  Meanwhile,  the  "  slaves  " 
slavery  as  an  institution  could  not  be  themselves  seem  to  be  getting  along  very 
recognized  or  protected.  The  Moros  well  as  they  are,  and  many  of  them  have 
have  been  compelled  to  release  Filipino  waxed  as  fat  as  the  Moro  ever  gets  to 
slaves,  and  the  word  has  been  given  out  be.  They  have  always  had  the  right  to 
that  slaves  of  whatsoever  race  can  claim  purchase  freedom.  It  is  the  unanimous 
protection  and  freedom  at  our  garrisons,  opinion  of  the  Army  officers  who  have 
Slave-hunting  has  been  absolutely  pro-  had  to  deal  with  these  people  that,  were 
hibited  and  effectually  stopped  in  all  re-  all  the  Moro  slaves  to  be  freed  to-mor- 
gions  within  striking  distance  of  our  row,  nine-tenths  of  them  would  go  back 
garrisons.  The  Moros  claim  it  has  been  to  their  masters  within  a  week's  time, 
absolutely  stopped,  but  the  old  practices  This  would  be  in  search  of  protection 
doubtless  continue  in  the  unexplored  in-  or  for  want  of  something  better  to  do. 
terior  of  Mindanao,  particularly  where  It  would  seem  that  there  are  more  ur- 
scattered  tribes  of  pagan  hill  people  come  gent  matters  pressing  for  attention  in  the 
in   contact    with   settlements   of    Moros.  Philippine  Islands. 

The     Indonesians     about     Davao     hunt        Another  leaf  may  also  be  taken  out  of 

slaves  of  the  kindred,  but  hostile,  tribes  the  short,  but  so  far  successful,  Ameri- 

and  declare  themselves  quite  capable  of  can  record  among  the  Moros.    We  have 

preventing  the  Moros  from  enslaving  any  made  in  less  than  two  years  more  head- 

of  their  race.  way  than  the  Spaniards  made  in  more 

All  who  are  at  all  willing  to  be  con-  than  three  centuries,  largely  because  we 

vinced  have,  of  course,  long  since  learned  have  respected  religious  prejudices.   The 
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Mohammedan  religion,  using  the  word  dealing  and  decisive  actions.  They  seem 
**  religion  "  in  its  accepted  sense  through-  to  afford  excellent  material  for  the  mak- 
out  Christendom,  is  no  more  than  skin-  ing  of  good  friends,  capable  of  develop- 
deep  among  the  Moros ;  but  the  prac-  ment ;  they  also  bid  fair  to  make  bad 
tices  of  that  religion,  some  of  its  tradi-  enemies,  if  improperly  handled.  They 
tions  and  prejudices,  are  much  more  than  are  certainly  more  attractive,  and  seem  to 
skin-deep  among  these  people.  They  are  be  much  more  promising,  than  the  Moros. 
not  ''  religious  fanatics  "  in  any  such  In  the  highland  and  mountain  regions 
sense  as  ordinarily  understood,  but  they  of  Northern  Luzon  are  tribes  of  mixed 
are  fully  satisfied  with  those  religious  origin,  pre-Malays,  perhaps  an  original, 
customs  and  observances  that  they  have,  primitive  Caucasian  strain,  long  since 
Spain's  military  power  was  to  them  only  overlaid  with  Malay  and  other  Mon- 
the  agency  by  which  a  new  religion  was  gol  blood,  to  whom  the  one  name 
to  be  forced  into  their  unwilling  Igorrotes  is  commonly  given.  They 
heads.  So  inseparably  was  the  priestly  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the 
garb  associated  with  the  Spanish  soldier  peaceful  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  burden 
in  their  minds  that,  relieved  at  not  find-  bearer  over  the  trails  or  worker  in  the 
ing  the  same  partnership  under  our  flag,  mines  to  the  head  hunters  of  the  jealous 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bontoc  valleys.  In  November,  1900,  the 
Americans  are  not  "  Christians."  peaceful  Igorrotes  of  Benguet  province 

The  continuance  of  the  Sulu  Treaty  were  given  a  provincial  and  municipal 
is  an  unsettled  matter.  If  the  present  organization,  local  affairs  being  left  to 
Sultan's  power  weakens  still  more,  it  is  themselves,  with  an  American  Governor 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  con-  empowered  to  step  in  and  regulate  their 
tinue  to  be  the  recognized  head  of  his  actions  if  necessary.  The  Igorrotes  of 
people  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  Lepanto  will  probably  be  dealt  with  in 
policy  of  paying  salaries  to  the  recog-  the  same  way,  while  the  head-hunting 
nized  Sultan  and  the  leading  Datos  in  Bontoc  Igorrotes  will  be  given  as  Gov- 
this  group  will  probably  be  kept  up  for  ernor  an  American  whose  powers  will 
the  present  at  least,  as  they  have  grown  be  very  sweeping  to  settle  their  numerous 
too  used  to  that  system  under  the  Span-  disputes  and  interfere  in  local  affairs 
ish  regime  to  permit  of  its  withdrawal,  when  necessary  or  advisable.  The  prin- 
It  is  pay  for  the  services  of  the  men  who  ciple  adopted  here  again  is  that  for  deal- 
hold  authority  over  the  Moros,  in  the  in-  ing  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  South, 
terest  of  public  order,  and  service  in  be-  and  upon  the  personality  of  the  American 
half  of  that,  is  paid  for  everywhere.  on  the  spot  will  depend  in  great  degree 

The  Indonesian  tribes  are    most    in-  the  success  of  the  government, 

teresting  and  seem  to  offer  a  rare  chance  Here   is,    in   the   merest   outline,    the 

to  some  American  to  lead  them  into  bet-  policy  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the 

ter  ways  of  living,  and  to  make  a  rec-  wild  tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 

ord  for  himself  in  so  doing.    Their  origin  filling  in  and  rounding  out  that  go  to 

is  not  yet  definitely  known.    The  general  make  up  the  finished  structure  must  be 

belief  is  that  they  represent  at  least  a  con-  the  work,  in  large  part,  of  experience 

siderable  strain  of  Caucasian  blood,  per-  and  actual  practice.     Not  only  may  the 

haps  from  India.     They  are  not  Malays,  dealings  of  Great  Britain  and  other  na- 

being  considerably  taller,  of  much  lighter  tions  with  the  uncivilized  natives  of  this 

skins,  with  long  and  wavy  black  hair  and  part  of  the  world  be  drawn  upon  for  our 

regular  features ;  some  of  them  are  strik-  benefit,  but  we  have,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

ingly  handsome,  and  most  of  them  dress  learned  some  things  from  our  experience 

very  splendidly,  with  beadwork  that  few  with  our  own  Indians — principally,  it  is 

American  Indians  can  equal.     Very  fre-  to  be  feared,  what  to  avoid.     The  task 

quently  they  are  so  light  that,  dressed  in  as  it  presents  itself  in  these  islands  is, 

European  style,  they  would  readily  pass  however,  quite  sufficiently  peculiar  unto 

for  Caucasians.     Like  most  free  peoples  itself  to  enlist  the  interest  and  best  ef- 

of  upland  plains  and  hills,  their  confi-  forts  of  any  man. 

dence  is  to  be  gained  by  straightforward  mamla,  p.  i. 


Pentecost 


By  Annette  Kohn 


DOWN  by  the  shining  sea, 
Its  swelling  waves  in  sight- 
A  bare  unvarnished  hall, 
A  handful  of  plain  men, 
A  carpenter,  a  smith, 
A  vendor  of  old  clothes — 
It  was  that  day  of  days, 
The  birthday  of  THE  LAW. 
Without,  the  working  world 
Its  daily  tasks  did  fill ; 
I  stood  within,  and  heard 
And  watched  the  passing  scene. 

An  altar,  rude  of  wood. 
Stood  plainly  fashioned  forth. 
But  pious  hands,  had  placed 
A  silken  curtain  there. 
And  'neath  its  heavy  folds 
In  'broidered  velvet  wound. 
And  hung  with  silver  chains, 
There  stood  the  Sacred  LAW. 
The  parchment  scroll  of  old, 
With  its  strange  Hebrew  script. 
The  sunlight  clear  and  strong 
That  through  the  window  shone, 
Like  the  Shekinah  old. 
Looked  just  a  sacred  fire 
That  burned  about  the  ark, 
And  seemed  to  write  God's  name. 
A  man  of  humble  mien, 
And  humbler  still  in  garb, 
Stood  forth  and  said  the  prayers. 
And  read  the  scrolled  LAW; 
Tho  poor  and  mean  he  was, 
Yet  great  and  grand  he  seemed, 
All  garmented  and  robed 
In  a  strange  majesty; 
The  ancient  praying-shawl 
About  his  shoulders  wrapt. 
And  on  his  brow  the  look 
Of  very  priest  of  God — 
And  presently  there  rose 
The  people  reverently. 
And  stood  with  heads  all  bowed, 
While  in  a  tone  of  awe, 
And  in  its  ancient  tongue, 
The  Decalogue  was  read. 
Then  solemnly  "  Amen  " 
Was  said,  as  said  of  old, 
While  candles  slim  and  white 
Burned  bright  on   either  side, 
And  two  most  reverend  men 
A  guard  of  honor  stood. 

The  mean  hall  fell  away — 
The  people  disappeared — 
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The  sounds  all  hushed  and  died; 

But  round  about  me  closed 

The  sunlight  shining  full 

Like  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

I  saw  the  lightning's  flash, 

I  heard  the  thunder  roll ; 

The  strange,  lone  mountain  peak 

In  Eastern  desert  sand 

Rose  plain  before  my  eyes; 

I  felt  the  heaving  earth 

About  Mount  Sinai's  feet. 

While  trembling  slaves  made  free 

Stood  ready  to  be  men, 

And  vowed  their  sacred  oath 

To  take  the  righteous  Law; 

To  teach  it  to  all  men, 

Through  ages  that  might  roll. 

Then  like  a  vision  rose 

The  weary  pilgrimage 

O'er  every  sea  and  land, 

Of  that  God-chosen  race, 

The  Law  within  its  hands, 

Its  spirit  in  its  soul; 

I  saw  deep,  bloody  streams, 

High-leaping  tongues  of  flame; 

I  saw  the  rack  and  scourge. 

Heard  scornful  tongues  of  men, 

But  still  the  tramping  march. 

Did  sound  full  in  my  ear, 

And  quivering  with  pain, 

I  saw  them  onward  bear 

Through  hate,  and  scorn,  and  hurt. 

With  love  and  pride  that  Law. 

Upon  that  vision  then 

There  dawned  another  still ; 

I  saw  a  multitude 

As  vast  as  stars  of  heaven, 

That  rose,  and  swelled,  and  died. 

And  died  and  rose  again, 

That  reached  from  seas  to  seas, 

And  spread  throughout  all  lands  ; 

I  saw  great  kings  arise, 

And  reverend  sages  stand, 

The  lettered  and  unlearned, 

The  rulers  and  the  ruled, 

All  stretching  out  their  hands 

With  eager  looks  and  tone, 

To  take  from  that  scourged  race. 

The  LAW  they  claimed  their  own  ; 

Saw  kingdoms  rise  and  live. 

Empires  grow  great  and  strong. 

Republics  fling  their  flags 

To  free  winds  glad  embrace, 

All  builded  on  that  scroll, 

AU  founded  on  that  Law. 
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And  so  this  poor  mean  room 
That  held  me  in  a  spell, 
Swelled  to  a  grandeur  vast, 
A  temple  great  and  rich, 
With  altar  of  pure  gold. 
That  held  a  jewel  rare 
And  single  in  its  worth. 
The  men  before  me,  seemed 
To  grow  in  statured  hight, 


To  put  on  air  and  mien 
Of  greatness  and  of  power, 
Attendants  on  a  Lord, 
Who  owned  the  Jewel  there — 
Who  felt  and  knew  that  they 
Were  guardians  safe  and  true, 
With  privilege  to  bear 
The  Treasure  of  the  Lord. 

Far  Rockaway,  L,   I. 


The    Blind    Doll 

By  Laura   Sanford 


i  6 


LET  me  see,  my  pet,  what  you  have 
in  your  little  give-bag,"  Mar- 
tina said  to  her  doll  Lunette. 

She  opened  the  mouth  of  a  small  oval 
bag  that  hung  at  Lunette's  side,  but  just 
as  thumb  and  finger  pushed  through  the 
tiny  slit  and  felt  something  smooth  and 
cold  within,  the  nursery  door  opened 
and  Amy,  with  Kate  and  her  brother 
Norman,  appeared. 

Dropping  Lunette  on  the  cushioned 
window  seat,  Martina  hastened  to  greet 
her  cousins,  kissing  them  affectionately 
and  adding  to  Kate  and  Amy,  as  they 
held  forward  their  dolls,  "  My  children 
will  be  pleased  to  see  their  cousinettes." 

Martina  had  invented  this  word 
cousinette  on  purpose  for  the  small  rela- 
tions. ''How  do  you  do,  dear  Mirra?" 
she  said  to  Amy's  doll  Miranda,  who 
was  well  known  at  *'  The  Willows ;  " 
but  turning  to  Kate  she  paused,  sur- 
prised. Before  she  could  exclaim,  ''  An- 
other new  one  ?  "  Kate  had  explained, 
"  My  latest,  Florinde." 

With  a  quick  flourish  the  proud  ma- 
man  whisked  off  her  new  daughter's 
black  silk  hood  and  cloak,  and  displayed 
a  laced  bodice,  a  green  skirt,  embroid- 
ered with  turquoise,  and  a  curious  straw 
hat,  wreathed  with  flat  primroses  made 
of  braided  straw,  which  the  doll  wore 
amid  her  tight  curls  as  the  women  of 
Spain  wear  similar  small  hats,  fastened 
on  the  side  of  the  head. 

*'  This  'quisite  queer  hat,"  Kate  said, 
''  uncle  Jack  brought  from  Italy,  and  in 
her  'talian  costume  Florinde  can't  be 
taken  any  more  for  Miranda's  twin ;  al- 
tho  in  their  nightgowns  they  look  just 
alike." 


"  I've  noticed  such  'semblances  be- 
fore," Martina  said;  *' so  I  never  judge 
dress  by  my  visitor."  This  was  intended 
as  politeness  to  Mirra,  who  wore  her 
plain  pelisse  and  brown  sailor  hat. 

''What  do  you  think  of  Florinde?" 
cried  Kate,  holding  her  child  behind  her 
back,  that  she  might  not  hear  compli- 
ments to  make  her  vain,  and  bringing 
her  to  the  front  again  when  "  stylish  " 
and  "  foreign  "  and  "  'cute  "  and  "  so 
French  "  had  exhausted  the  praise. 

"  But  I  wonder  how  you  can  find  time 
to  love  your  children,  Kate,  when  they 
come  so  near  apart,"  Martina  declared. 

"  Being  near  of  an  age  is  not  a  fault," 
said  Kate  stiffly.  "  I'm  like  maman;  if 
she  had  a  hundred  children  she  would 
love  them  all,  and  love  them  all  alike." 

"  Excepting  the  baby,"  said  Amy. 

"  Well,  of  course,"  replied  Kate,  ca- 
ressing Florinde ;  "  the  last  is  not  least." 

Norman  by  this  time  had  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  many-bladed  knife,  a 
popgun  and  a  fishing  line,  carefully 
wound,  with  three  fish-hooks  ready  for 
use.  Martina  blushed  scarlet  when  she 
caught  sight  of  these  threatening  toys. 
She  touched  one  of  the  fish-hooks  shyly 
as  she  said,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  "  Oh, 
Norman,  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
goldies !  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Norman,  curving  his 
thumb  like  a  hook  and  making  his  mouth 
round  as  for  a  swallow. 

"  Norman,"  said  Kate,  "  don't  tease." 

"  Come,  see  my  children,"  Martina  in- 
vited. She  had  determined,  if  possible, 
not  to  have  trouble  with  Norman.  "  And 
then  we  will  go  to  the  garden.  We  are 
to  have  lunch  in  the  arbor." 
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"  In  the  grove  beyond  the  pond,"  she 
whispered,  not  to  be  heard  by  the  dread- 
ed fisherman. 

Altho  Martina's  four  dolls,  side  by 
side, on  the  deep  window  bench,  were  all 
attractive,  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  gazed 
at  but  one  only,  the  little  Lunette.  Mar- 
tina was  closing  the  tiny  pouch  that  still 
dangled  half  open;  but  it  was  not  this 
that  drew  attention.  Indeed,  the  other 
dolls  had  similar  reticules,  being  also 
members  of  the  "  Dolls  Give-bag  Co- 
terie." 

No;  it  was  upon  the  face  of  Lunette 
that  the  gaze  became  riveted,  and  not 
drawn  there  by  her  rosy  lips  or  coil  of 
fair  ringlets,  but  by  a  gray  satin  ribbon 
bound  across  her  eyes  like  a  bandage. 

"  What  ails  the  sweet  child  ?  "  asked 
Kate.  "  Is  there  a  game  Blind  Dolls' 
Bluff  that  she  is  playing ;  or  has  she  been 
naughty?  " 

"  Not  a  game,"  Martina  answered, 
seizing  her  pet  fondly.  "  And  Lunette 
is  never  naughty.  Poor  little  thing !  She 
is  blind." 

"  Blind  ? "  repeated  the  surprised 
cousins,  lowering  their  voices  as  with 
awe. 

"  Blind  as  a  little  beetle,"  answered 
Martina  plaintively ;  "  blind  as  a  little 
bat ;  blind  as  a  little  owl ;  poor  darling !  " 

"  Was  she  born  so?  "  asked  Amy,  re- 
garding Lunette  with  pity. 

"  No,"  sighed  the  doll's  maman;  "  my 
child's  blindness  was  a  'fliction.  Her 
birthday  party  came  on  Wednesday  and 
on  Friday  she  was  blind." 

"  A  blind  doll,"  observed  Norman, 
with  his  quizzical  smile ;  "  of  course,  the 
only  one." 

"  There  was  one  other,"  Martina  re- 
plied solemnly ;  "  the  one  my  child  takes 
after.  And  its  mother — the  doll's  real 
live  mother,  I  mean — was  blind,  too.  A 
green  ribbon  was  tied  over  her  eyes,  and 
she  made  her  child  wear  a  ribbon,  too. 
She  put  it  on  herself,  after  sewing  all 
the  doll  baby  clothes  neatly  with  her  own 
hand.  Green;  just  her  own  color;  she 
chose  it  for  her  little  one.  Her  name 
was  Laura.  She  was  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  couldn't  smell  either.  She 
was  eight  years  old  when  Grannie  saw 
her,  and  her  taste " 

"Oh,  oh.  oh!"  exclaimed  Norman; 
what  a  whopper !  " 


*'  It  is  all  true,"  persisted  Martina  in- 
dignantly ;  "  Grannie  told  me  herself,  and 
Grannie  couldn't  whopple ! '  ' 

Kate,  seeing  Martina's  face  reddening 
again,  repeated,  in  her  quieting  voice, 
**  Norman,  don't  tease." 

Fortunately  Nancy  and  Nurse  came 
with  lunch-baskets,  and  the  exciting 
story  of  Laura  Bridgman  rested  for  the 
present.  Martina  had  her  garden-hat 
tied  on  and  bade  goodbye  to  her  children. 
''  Be  good  till  I  come  home,  little  dears. 
Roxie,  you  may  read  aloud  to  Jane  Wil- 
liams. Marietta,  you  may  nibble  your 
burnt  almond,  but  be  sure  not  to  gob- 
ble."    Lunette  she  took  with  her. 

"  Sunshine  is  good  for  blind  people," 
she  said  to  the  sympathetic  Amy.  "  They 
can't  see  it,  but  they  bask  in  it.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that,  being  some  wax  in 
Lunette's  composition,  she  has  to  do  her 
basking  in  the  shade." 

Between  the  pond  and  the  arbor  grew 
a  grove  of  flourishing  larches,  and  a 
winding  path  under  their  fascinating 
boughs  led  to  the  water's  edge,  meeting 
there  the  belt  of  weeping  willows  that 
gave  to  Martina's  country  home  its  name 
of  "  The  Willows." 

A  stone  parapet  faced  the  pond  at  the 
close  of  the  pathway,  and  the  goldfish, 
gliding  by  through  the  clear  water, 
would  stop  there,  tamely,  for  dropped 
crumbs.  The  swans,  too,  would  sail 
from  their  green  nooks  or  from  that  dot 
of  an  island  where  they  had  a  nest,  will- 
ing to  be  fed  with  bread  and  lettuce. 
Martina,  however,  dared  not  speak  of 
these  playmates  now,  on  account  of  the 
popgun  and  the  fish-hooks.  She  sped 
breathlessly  across  the  lawn,  straight  to 
the  summer-house,  her  cousins  follow- 
ing. 

But  the  very  first  words  Norman  said 
on  entering  this  safe  place  were :  "  Girls, 
I'll  go  down  to  the  pond  and  you  can 
call  me  when  lunch  is  ready." 

Martina,  in  distress,  whispered  to 
Nurse,  "  He  must  not  be  allozved  to." 

"  You  could  not  hear  us  call,"  sug- 
gested Amy. 

"  Nancy  can  whistle,"  returned  Nor- 
man, "  or  give  a  war  whoop.  Sister 
Nancy,  I'll  teach  you  the  war  whoop." 

Nancy  had  spread  the  arbor's  round 
table  with  a  pink  cloth,  and  besides  four 
pink  serviettes  for  the  cousins,  was  plac- 
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ing  three  tiny  blue  ones  for  the  dolls.  Nancy  were  removing  the  first  course. 

*'  I'm  too  busy  for  a  music  lesson,  Mas-  "  It  is  a  very  'tellectual  game." 

ter   Norman,"  she  said.     Amy  stopped  "  You  must  teach  it  to  us,"  said  Mar- 

her  ears,  and  Nurse  advised  in  first  pause  tina  and  Amy;  but  Kate,  who  was  feed- 

of  the  din :  *'  Better  leave  your  walk  till  ing   Florinde   with   a   muffin   crumb,   in 

after  lunch,  my  young  gentleman."     But  delicate    make-believe    style,    looked    up 

her  young  gentleman  insisted,   *'  'Twill  quickly  and  exclaimed,  **  Now,  Norman 

give  me  an  appetite,  Nursie."  — one  of  your  tricks !     I've  heard  you 

"  His    appetite    is    for    my    goldies,"  speak  of  gulling  before.    Gull  is  a  regu- 

gasped  Martina.  lar  boys'  word ;  it  means  trick." 

"  Norman,  dear,"  said  Kate,  in  her  ''  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,"  said 
most  persuasive  accents,  ''  Don't  tea — "  Norman  politely,  ''  for  the  first  time  in 
But  he  was  already  starting,  when  sud-  your  Life.  '  Sea-gull '  is  a  Hn-de-siecle 
denly  there  appeared  upon  the  table  two  game,  invented  to  train  up  the  sight  and 
nicely  roasted  chickens,  a  celery  salad  teach  it  to  take  in  little  things,  as  chess 
and  a  crystal  scallop-shell  of  cranberry  was  invented  to  train  up  a  king  and  teach 
jelly.  The  sight  of  these  delicacies  made  him  to  take  it — to  'preciate  pawns. 
Norman  pause.  Tutor  Tactics  plays  it  himself.  Fin-de- 
Nancy,  observing  the  effect,  bade  him  siecle, — you  know  what  that  means,  Mar- 
peep    into   one   corner   of   an    unpacked  tina  ? " 

basket  to  see  his  favorite  dessert.  This  "  Yes,"  answered  his  cousin  affably ; 
clever  ruse — or  charlotte  russe — proved  "  Fin-de-siecle  is  a  girl's  word ;  it  means 
to  be  what  Norman's  tutor  would  have  bloomers,  bicycles,  an'  boys-better-not- 
called  "  argumentum  ad  hominem."  The  boast." 

restless  boy  seated  himself  on  the  arbor  "  The  gull  is  a  bird  of  prey,"  continued 
bench  to  count  the  goodies  in  procession,  Norman,  with  dignity,  '*  and  one  of  its 
and  pen-knife,  popgun  and  fish-line  went  useful  cha'ristics  names  the  game." 
peacefully  back  into  his  pockets.  "  I  saw  the  sea-gulls  at  Elberon,"  said 
Martina  and  Amy,  now  quite  at  ease.  Amy.     "  They  haunt  the  ocean  close  by 
left    their    dolls    in    Katie's    care,  and  the  shore — to  and  fro,  overhead,  to  and 
picked    from    the    luxuriant    vine    that  fro,  all  day.    I  know  the  bird  perfectly." 
hooded  the  arbor  a  few  sprigs  of  frag-  ''  How  perfectly  ?  "  Norman  asked, 
rant  honeysuckle.     ''  Nothing  could   be  "  All   the   time   I   was   visiting  Aunt 
deliciouser  near  the  plates,"  said  Amy,  Juliette    last    summer,"    replied    Amy. 
and  she  comforted  Martina,  who  had  re-  *'  And  we  saw  the  sea-gulls  nests  when 
luctantly   bade   Nancy   not  to  wait   for  we  took  our  inland  drives,  half  a  mile 
boiling  water,  for  which  the  spirit  lamp  and  even  a  mile  back  from  the  beach.    I 
had  been  brought.     *'  Let  us  not  mind,"  said,  '  How  good  they  are  to  build  only 
she  said,  "  about  pouring  tea  from  the  in  ugly,  wornout  trees,  and  not  put  those 
baby  teapot.    Wc  can  have  our  5  o'clock  big  nests — they're  bigger  than  Grannie's 
in  doll's  cups  by  ourselves  another  time ;  English  cap  boxes — upon  a  nice  green 
boys  are  so  uncomfortable."  bush.'    But  Aunt  Juliette  said,  *  It  is  the 
"  We  will  give  our  darlings  sugared  nests  that  kill  the  trees.'     Often  on  the 
milk,  which  they  may  fancy  almost  as  bathing  beach   we   would  look  up   into 
well,"     Martina     agreed ;      and     every  the  air  and  see  a  gull  floating  along  with 
shadow  had  flown  from  her  sweet  face  his  head  hung  on  his  breast  (like  Napo- 
when  she  announced  at  table:  leon   in  '  avant '   picture)    and  his  eyes 
'*  Flowers  are  the  fairies  of  the  feast,  peering   down   for  prey.     Suddenly   he 
This  is  a  honeysuckle  lunch — Pleasant-  would  look  fierce  and  pounce  like  light- 
ness and  Peace."  ning  into  the  sea,  and  come  up  dripping 
''  I  stand  for  Pleasantness,"  said  Nor-  with  a  fish  in  his  cla — talons,  I  mean." 
man,  who  was  thoroughly  in  good  hu-  Norman     nodded     approvingly :     "A 
mor,  "  and  you  girls,  for  one  a  Piece."  talonted  bird." 

Whereupon  he  carved  the  chickens  and  ''  Then  the  poor  fish,"  continued  Amy, 

divided  the  portions.  "  curving  in  pain,   looked  like  a  silver 

"  Have   you   ever   played    Sea-gull  ?  "    horseshoe  in  the  sunshine." 
he  asked,  when,  after  a  while,  Nurse  and        "  And  then  ?  "  questioned  Norman. 
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"  Why  then/'  said  Amy,  "  he  took  his 
fish  home  and  gave  it  to  his  young  ones 
for  dinner." 

"Ah,"  said  Norman,  "you  have 
missed  the  point.  Girls  frequently  do. 
Did  you  not  see  the  gull,  still  holding 
fast  his  prey,  fly  immediately  seaward, 
and  by  a  circle  or  two,  mount  aloft,  then 
dart  away  to  the  land?  In  that  moment 
he  had  sighted  his  nest ;  the  way  home 
was  a  bee-line  after  that !  There's  where 
the  game's  name  comes  in.  It  is  a  game 
of  sight — trained  sight.  We  will  play  it 
after  lunch." 

"  I  know  the  senses  can  be  trained," 
said  Martina  timidly,  and  presently,  as 
dessert  was  being  served  and  Norman's 
sense-  of  taste  was  receiving  flattering 
attention,  she  essayed  more  boldly :  "  The 
mother  of  the  doll  that  my  child  Lunette 
takes  after — the  blind  girl  you  thought 
Grannie   might   perhaps   whopple   about 

"     She  hesitated  again,  but  Nancy 

was  passing  lemon  cheesecakes,  and  Nor- 
man's brow  was  unruffled.  "  Her  name 
was  Laura,  you  know,  and  her  wonder- 
fly  trained  sense  of  touch  made  her 
famous." 

"Ah,  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  do  you  ?  "  said  Norman  lazily. 

"  I — always  do !  "  Martina  was  going 
to  say,  but  she  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Norman,  after  a 
pause,  "  how  did  they  train  her  ?  " 

Martina  was  delighted  to  enter  into 
details.  "  Laura  was  not  only  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  she  could  not  see;  there  was 
the  trouble.  She  could  only  laugh  and 
cry,  and  hug  and  kiss  the  people  she 
loved.  You  know  the  raised  alphabet 
used  by  the  blind.  The  doctor  said,  '  I 
think  I  can  teach  her  with  this.'  He 
brought  a  key  and  a  ball,  and  raised  let- 
ters to  spell  both.  He  put  the  key  in 
her  hands,  and  she  felt  it  over  and  over ; 
then  he  gave  her  the  three  letters,  and, 
with  her  hands  in  his,  made  her  feel 
each  one  carefully  and  lay  them  in  order 
on  the  key,  and  in  the  same  way  place  b, 
a,  double  1  on  the  table  by  the  ball.  So, 
after  a  while,  with  other  objects ;  and 
whenever  she  chose  the  right  letters  for 
the  right  thing  the  doctor  patted  Laura's 
head  affectionately  to  encourage  her. 
One  day  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that 
she  could  express  her  own  wishes.     She 


spelt  b-r-e-a-d,  and  they  brought  hef 
some.  After  that  she  proved  her  intelli- 
gence, and  her  '  touch  '  became  so  per- 
fect that  she  learned  to  sew  and  cut  out 
beautifully.  She  could  thread  her  own 
needle  and  tell  colors  apart  by  feeling." 

"  In  the  game  of  Sea-gull,"  said  Nor- 
man, "we  are  our  own  trainers.  First, 
we  must  have  prizes.  Then  we  all  take 
a  walk  or  a  drive,  and  when  we  return 
each  one  writes  down  the  things  seen  on 
the  way ;  these  are  counted,  and  who- 
ever has  seen  the  greatest  number  wins 
the  game  and  receives  the  prize." 

It  happened  that  beside  each  plate  at 
the  lunch  table  stood  a  rose-colored  box, 
shaped  like  a  drum,  tied  charmingly  with 
crimson  ribbons.  The  guests  did  not 
know  what  these  boxes  contained,  but 
Martina  was  aware  that  they  were  filled 
with  vanilla  chocolates,  the  size  of  silver 
dollars.  "  These  bonbonnieres,"  she  said, 
"  we  will  have  for  the  prizes." 

"  And  I  will  hold  the  lists,"  said  Amy. 
So  she  remained  with  the  cousinettes 
while  the  cousins  took  a  walk. 

"  We  will  go  down  to  the  pond  and 
back,"  Norman  proposed. 

"  Directly  back,"  murmured  Martina. 

They  seemed  to  Amy  a  long  time 
away.  Nurse  and  Nancy  having  cleared 
the  table  and  packed  the  hampers,  were 
now  at  some  distance  from  the  arbor, 
seated  on  the  grass,  to  enjoy  their  chat- 
ting and  knitting.  Amy  was  sure  the 
dolls  would  like  a  nap  after  their  sugared 
milk ;  so  she  laid  Florinde  and  Miranda 
under  a  parasol,  holding  Lunette  kindly 
in  her  arms.  "  Blind  people,"  she 
thought,  "  do  not  need  to  sleep.  They 
can  dream  with  their  eyes  open,  or  un- 
der bandages.  What  are  you  dreaming 
about,  poor  darling?" 

But  before  Lunette  could  have  an  an- 
swer made  for  her  there  appeared  at  the 
arbor  archway  the  funniest  little  old 
woman  that  can  be  imagined;  no  dis- 
guised fairy  could  have  worn  a  gown 
more  patched  and  ill-fitting,  or  a  bonnet 
more  immense  and  comical.  She  stood 
staring  at  Amy,  and  Amy  stared  at  her. 
"  Where's  the  missus  ?  "  was  her  ques- 
tion. 

"  Gone  to  town  for  the  day,"  Amy  an- 
swered at  last,  when  the  old  woman, 
having  nodded  to  her  gravely  and  hav- 
ing made  a  deep  bow,  hobbled  away. 
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When  the  cousins  returned  and  heard 
a  description  of  this  curious  visitor,  Mar- 
tina said,  "  She  must  be  poor  old  Peggy. 
Maman  always  gives  her  things,  for  she 
has  three  orphan  grandchildren,  and  her 
house  in  the  lane  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  cow  she  milks  for  a  living.  I 
am  always  so  sorry  for  her." 

"  We  must  write  our  lists  at  once," 
cried  Norman ;  and  when  they  were  com- 
pleted Amy  counted : 

"  Honeysuckle   arbor.      Roots   by   the 
path.     Pebbles.     A  yellow  bird.     Ferny. 
My  cousin  Martina  ahead.     Two  blue 
and-brown     butterflies     chasing.       The 
balustrade." — Kate :   Nine. 

"  The  blue  sky.  Clouds.  Trees.  A 
robin  hopping.  Its  mate  on  a  tree.  Red 
squirrel,  who  ran  away." — Martina:  Six. 

*'  Two  robins.  Three  crows  in  flight. 
Two  clouds — cirri.  One  squirrel.  My 
sister  Kate.  Flare  hat.  Buff  gown. 
High-heeled  boots.  One  ant  hill.  One 
hundred  ants  running  about;  might  be 
more,  might  be  less ;  let  it  go  at  eighty." 
— Norman :  ninety-three. 

Norman,  of  course,  received  the  prize. 
But  there  was  something  about  those 
eighty  ants  that  puzzled  Martina.  Kate 
also  gave  them  some  serious  thought  and 
presently  declared,  "  I  will  not  go  on 
playing  unless  wc  make  a  rule  that  no 
objects  of  one  kind  shall  be  counted 
above  ten." 

This  being  decided,  they  started  off  for 
another  bonbonniere — across  the  lawn  to 
the  willow  opposite  the  swan's  islet.  But 
hardly  had  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
water  when  they  were  astonished  by  a 
scene  of  confusion  on  the  bank,  while 
screams  and  furious  hisses  rent  the  air. 

Nancy  and  Nurse  were  running  at  full 
speed,  shouting  and  waving  their  aprons. 
Thomas,  the  gardener,  hat  off  and  stick 
in  hand,  seemed  closing  in  with  two 
great  white  swans  and  one  little  gray 
one,  all  with  wings  up,  necks  extended 
and  beaks  wide  open ;  while  the  old 
woman,  Peggy,  lay  on  the  turf,  with  her 
hands  over  her  head  and  her  feet  in  her 
bonnet. 

Norman  rushed  to  the  fray,  but  was 
driven  back  by  a  flap  of  wings  that 
would  have  blinded  him  had  it  reached 
its  aim.  Kate  and  Martina  clasped  each 
other  in  terror,  too  frightened  to  per- 
ceive all  that  had  happened,  until  finally 


the  angry  swans,  under  direction  of 
Thomas,  waddled  back  to  the  water, 
where  their  young  one  had  already  been 
driven  by   Nancy. 

"  P^olks  aire  fules,  wha  hac  nae  in- 
sight," said  Thomas,  whose  face  was 
bleeding,  *'  an'  wha  hae  nae  sense  to  tek 
war-r-nin'  frae  uns  luckin'  oot  fur  tha' 
sefty." 

'*  She'll  be  warned  next  time,  Fll  an- 
swer for  it,"  said  Nurse,  who  was  lifting 
up  the  old  woman. 

It  appeared  that  Peggy,  in  crossing  the 
terrace,  received  a  gift  of  gingernuts 
from  Nancy's  pocket,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  meeting  the  swans,  resolved 
to  win  their  good  graces  by  sharing  a 
morsel.  The  beautiful  water  fowls  had 
climbed  the  green  bank,  as  they  often 
did,  for  a  brief  ramble  or  doze  under 
the  shady  trees,  and  having  pecked  a 
taste  of  the  spicy  rushes  that  fringed  the 
brink,  they  were  ambling  awkwardly 
along,  feeling  proud  to  show  off  their 
little  Master  Cygnet — a  downy  darling — 
to  their  friend  the  gardener. 

Thomas  was  a  faithful  watcher,  and 
while  trimming  the  alder  bushes  he  ob- 
served the  queer  dame  wildly  beckoning 
with  her  bits  of  gingernut.  "  Luk  oot, 
grannie !  "  he  called  to  her ;  "  hae  nae 
meddlin'  wi'  the  briddies ;  thar'  cross  this 
time  o'  year,  wi'  young  uns  sae.  Luk 
oot,  I  tell  ye." 

But  Peggy  only  tossed  her  head  and 
muttered,  "  Sure,  I've  no  fear  for  the 
craythurs.  I've  bin  a  mother  meeself, 
an' '^' 

Her  lips  were  not  crossed  by  the 
words  before  up  flared  the  great  wings, 
the  slender,  strong  necks  were  stretched 
straight  forward  like  bayonets,  the  yel- 
low beaks  gaped  fiercely,  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  tumble,  a  shriek  and  loud 
hissing,  and  a  battle  began  that  might 
have  ended  very  seriously  but  for  the 
energy  of  Thomas. 

The  accident  delayed  for  some  time 
the  game  of  sea-gull.  It  had,  however, 
the  effect  to  suggest  to  the  children  that 
there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  sight  that 
needs  training.  Thomas,  the  gardener, 
had  mentioned  insight,  and  his  warning 
had  certainly  not  lacked  illustration. 

When  Nurse  had  lifted  from  the 
trampled  grass  the  bewildered  Peggy, 
and    Martina   had    smoothed    that    poor 
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gown,  with  Nancy  to  pin  the  patches,  Peggy's  hands  had  been  hurt  in  the 

and  Kate  had  rebent  that  big  bonnet,  the  scramble,  but  she  found  no  difficulty  in 

poor  old  creature  was  led  up  to  the  arbor  using  them  to  carry  home  her  presents, 

to  be  soothed  and  comforted.  The  children  went  part  of  the  way  with 

A  loaf  of  fruit  cake  found  uncut  in  her. 
one  of  the  hampers,  a  quantity  of  tea  "  Maman  always  keeps    an    oversight 
from  the  canister  and  some  other  nice  on    her   neighbors,"    Martina   had    said 
things  were  made  into  a  parcel  for  the  gently,  "  not  to  let  them  suffer,  when  she 
three   grandchildren,  and   then   Martina  can  possibly  help  them." 
flew  to  Lunette  with  her  brightest  smile.  "  That's  the  golden  rule,  I   believe," 
''  How  good  it  is,"  she  said  to  Amy,  "  to  Norman  observed  in  his  lazy  way,  as  he 
bring  up  our  dolls  in  the  way  they  should  dived   into  his   pockets   and   generously 
go.    I  am  so  glad  my  Lunette  is  a  mem-  brought  forth  from  under  popgun  and 
ber  of  the  Give-bag  Coterie,  for  she  al-  fish-hooks  several  coins  that  proved  ex- 
ways  has  something  ready  when  a  need  ceedingly  useful  to  Peggy. 
occurs  suddenly."  And  after  returning  from  the  green 

•'  Ah,  my  blind  darling,"  she  said  fond-  hedge  by  the  lane  to  the  honeysuckle 
ly  to  Lunette,  as  she  took  the  smooth  arbor,  before  playing  another  game,  Nor- 
contents  of  the  tiny  reticule  that  hung  man  wrote  upon  the  ivory  tablets  which 
from  the  doll's  belt,  ''  you  need  not  mind  Kate  had  given  him  at  Christmas :  Sight, 
your  gray  bandage ;  you  can  be  of  some  Insight,  Oversight ;  they  all  need  train- 
good  to  somebody."  ing. 

New  York  City. 


Citizenship    and    Suffrage 

By  William  L.   Scruggs 

[Mr.  Scruggs  is  our  late  Minister  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Colombian  and  Vene- 
zuelan Republics  "  and  several  other  books  on  political  and  legal  subjects  and  is  a  close  student  of  constitutional 
questions. — Editor.] 

ACCORDING  tc  Aristotle,  "a  citizen  nor  magistrates;  they  had  not  even  an 

is  one  to  whom  belongs  the  right  indirect  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govem- 

of  participation  in  both  the  delib-  ment,  for  suffrage  was  never  universal, 

erative  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Nor  were  all  Roman  citizens  qualified 

community  of  which  he  is  a  member."  electors;  there  were  two  classes  of  citi- 

Taken  literally,  this  definition  seems  to  zens — one  that  had  and  one  that  had  not 

exclude  all  female  members  of  the  com-  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power.     In  the 

munity ;  and,  if  to  avoid  this  absurdity  we  Dutch   Republic   the   right   of   suffrage 

assume  that  the  masculine  pronoun  "  he  "  was  never  co-extensive  with  the  rights  of 

is  here  employed  in  a  generic  sense,  we  citizenship.  In  the  Swiss  Republic    less 

come  to  a  still  greater  incongruity.     For  than  half  the  citizens  are  qualified  elec- 

we  then  have  the  naked  proposition  that  tors.    In  France,  the  very  cradle  of  mod- 

every  citizen,  regardless  of  sex  or  condi-  ern  democracy,  no  female  citizen  is,  or 

tion,  has  the  inherent  right  of  suffrage,  ever  was,  a  legal  voter.     In  the  Latin- 

Or,  to  change  the  phraseology,  that  the  American    Republics,    where    there    has 

right  to  vote  is  a  natural  and  inherent  been  the  nearest  approach  to  universal 

one  incident  to  citizenship.  suffrage,  all  women  are  citizens,  but  no 

In  neither  case  was  this  ever  true  in  woman  was  ever  an  elector.   And  in  most 

any  age  or  country.    It  was  never  true  in  of  our  States,  where  women  have  all  the 

the  most  licentious  of  the  ancient  democ-  natural  rights  and  immunities  of  citizen - 

racies.     It  was  never  true  in  the  most  ship,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  ac- 

democratic  of  the  ancient  republics.    All  corded  the  right  of  suffrage  in  virtue  of 

Greek  citizens  were  neither  legislators  their  position  as  citizens.    Moreover,  our 
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judicial  tribunals  have  many  times  de-  reason  of  his  citizenship  of  one  of  the 

cided  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  es-  constituent  commonwealths  or  States  of 

sential  to  citizenship.  the      Federal      Union.       Consequently, 

We    can    well    understand,    therefore,  whether  his  ultimate  allegiance  was  not 

why  our  colonial  ancestors,  the  founders  due  to  the  State  even  as  against  the  au- 

of  our  Government,  should  have  so  care-  thority  of  the  United  States.     And,  cor- 

fully  avoided  any  authentic  definition  of  ollary  to  this,  whether  a  person  born  and 

the  term  "  citizen."    Not  one  of  the  va-  residing  in  the  District  of  Calumbia  or 

rious  definitions  then  current  would  have  other  Territory   of  the  union,   altho   in 

accurately  described  the  membership  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  ju- 

the   new   nation.     And   to   have   formu-  risdiction  thereof,  was,  in  reality,  a  citi- 

lated  an  entirely  new  definition  of  the  zen  of  the  United  States.     And  this,  it 

term,    applicable    to    future    conditions,  may  be  well  to  remember,  was  the  real 

would  have  been  little  more  than  mere  issue  involved  in  our  civil  war ;  for  slav- 

guesswork.     The  result   was  that  they  erv,  altho  the  occasion,  was  not  the  ulti- 

left  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  to  mate  cause  of  that  armed  conflict, 

be  evolved  with  the  progressive  unfold-  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  settled  this 

ment  of  a  more  perfect  national  senti-  vexed  question,  at  once  and  forever,  by 

ment.     So  that,  up  to  about  thirty-three  establishing  a  citizenship  of  the  United 

years  ago,  we  searched  in  vain  for  some  States    that    is    wholly    independent    of 

authentic  definition  of  the  familiar  phrase  State  lines.     A  person  may  now  be  a  cit- 

"  citizen  of  the  United  States."    It  could  izen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a 

be  found  neither  in  the  Constitution,  nor  citizen  of  any  particular  State,  but  by  no 

in    our    statute    books,    neither    in  our  conceivable  possibility  can  he  be  a  citizen 

judicial     decisions,     nor     in     the    con-  of  a  particular  State  till  he  is  first  a  citi- 

sentaneous  action  or  rulings  of  any  two  zen  of  the  United  States — thus  reversing 

of  the   co-ordinate   departments   of   the  completely    the    so-called    '*  Jeffersonian 

Government.  theory  "  of  the  Government. 

Our  first  attempt  at  such  a  definition  I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  there 

was  made  in  1868,  two  years  after  the  are  still  some  differences  of  opinion  with 

close  of  our  great  civil  war.     It  will  be  respect  to  this  latter  point.    It  is  pointed 

found  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of 

our  federal  Constitution.     It  is  therein  the  States — as    for   instance   in    Kansas 

declared  that  and  Minnesota,  and  some  half  dozen  oth- 

"  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  ers — resident   aliens   enjoy   a  quasi   citi- 

States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  zenship.     After  having  made  their  pre- 

are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Hminary  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 

State  wherein  they  reside."  come  citizens  of  the  United  States    they 

And,   in   conformity   to   this   definition,  are  invested  by  the  State  with  the  elective 

each  of  the  codes  of  the  several  States  de-  franchise,  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 

clares  in  substance  that  ''  all  citizens  of  highest    evidence    of    State    citizenship. 

the  United  States  residing  in  the  State  "  But  how  can  a  person  be   a    citizen    of 

are  citizens  of  the  State — thus  excluding  either  State  or  nation  so  long  as  he  owes 

by  implication  all  who  are  not  citizens  of  allegiance  to  some  foreign  Power  ?     Or 

the  United  States.  how  can  the  national  Government  take 

This,  then,  was  the  turning  point  in  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  his  voting,  in 

our  national  history.    It  closed  a  distinct  passing  upon  his  right  to  claim  protec- 

era  in  the  evolution  of  American  citizen-  tion  as  a  member  of  the  nation  ?    Under 

ship;  for  it  created,  for  the  first  time,  a  our  naturalization  laws,  the  mere  decla- 

central  authority  demanding  the  personal  ration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 

obedience  of  the  individual,  thus  consti-  does  not  make  him  a  citizen ;  other  condi- 

tuting  us  a  nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  tions  must  be  complied  with.     It  is  not 

name.     Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  a  in  the  power  of  the  particular  State  to 

mooted  question  whether  a  person  could  naturalize  him.     Nor  can  the  State  alter, 

be  a  citizen  of  the  general  Grovemment  amend,  suspend  or  nullify  a  law  of  Con- 

except  as  he  was  such  incidentally  by  gress.    The  whole  question  of  naturaliza- 
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tion  being,  by  the  Constitution,  referred  legiance  is  always  within  the  range  of 

to  Congress,  the  State  cannot  interfere  possibility ;  and  in  that  event  he  becomes 

with  it.  an  alien  enemy,  as  well  by  internal  laws 

It  is  pointed  out,  also,    that   our    na-  as  by  a  law  of  Congress.    As  an  alien  en- 

tional  Supreme  Court  has  declared,  inci-  emy  he  is  liable  to  seizure,  to  have  his 

dentally,  that  "  there  is  a  citizenship  of  goods  confiscated,  and  he  himself  to  im- 

the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  prisonment  or   deportation.     Surely,    no 

the  respective  States."     The  Fourteenth  practice  leading  to  such  possible  conse- 

Amendment  itself  declares  this  directly;  quences  can  be  defended.     It  cannot  be 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  also  a  even  excused  on  grounds  of  expediency, 

citizen  of  the  State  "  wherein  he  resides."  It  is  an  anomaly  of  contradictions  and  le- 

He  owes  it  a  secondary  allegiance;  he  is  gal  absurdities,  and  the  practice  should 

amenable  to  its  laws,  but  only  in  so  far  be  discontinued. 

as  those  laws  may  be  in  accord  with  the  An  erroneous  opinion  still  prevails  in 

Constitution    and    laws    of    the    United  certain    quarters    that    the    Fourteenth 

States.     The  State  may  tax  his  person  Amendment  changed  the  whole  status  of 

and  property ;  it  may  confiscate  his  prop-  the   suffrage  question ;  that   it  takes  it 

erty  for  non-payment  of  taxes;  and  it  from  the  State  and  refers  it  to  Congress, 

may,  by  judicial  process,  deprive  him  of  or  rather  that  it  fastens  upon  us  the  per- 

life  or  liberty  for  violations  of  its  crimi-  nicious   doctrine   of  universal   suffrage, 

nal  code.     But  it  cannot    expatriate    or  This  misapprehension  arises  mainly  from 

banish  him.     It  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  clause  which  prohibits  any  State  from 

any  of  the  natural  rights  incident  to  his  enacting  or  enforcing  *'  any  law  abridg- 

membership  of  the  nation.    He  is  first  of  ing  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 

all  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  as  zens  of  the  United  States."    But  what  do 

such  may  invoke  its  power  against  all  un-  we  tmderstand  by  the  words  **  privileges 

constitutional  acts  of  the  State  Legisla-  and  immunities  ?  "     They  did  not  come 

ture— against    every     invasion     of     his  into  the  Constitution  with  the  Fourteenth 

"  privileges  and  immunities  "  as  a  mem-  Amendment.     They  had  been  there   (in 

ber  of  the  nation.  Article    IV)    eighty   years   before    that 

Upon  what  grounds  the  Legislature  of  amendent  was  ever  dreamed  of.     And 

a  particular  State  (or  Congress  in  a  par-  our  courts  had  uniformly  held  that  they 

ticular  Territory)   is  justified  in  giving  did  not  relate  to  suffrage  at  all,  but  only 

the  ballot  to  a  resident  alien   is  not  clear,  to  private  rights ;  that  suffrage  was  not  a 

Indeed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  natural  right  incident  to  citizenship,  but 

totally  indefensible,  either  in  law  or  mor-  a  gift  conferred  by  the  State.    The  clause 

als.     No  matter  how  we  define  the  com-  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not, 

plex  term  "  citizen,"  it  is  always  the  cor-  therefore,  change  this.     It  merely  adds 

relative  of  ''  alien."       Alien  and  citizen  a  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the  citi- 

stand  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  zen  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  or  so- 

They  cannot  co-exist.     We  cannot  think  called  private  rights.  , 

of  the  one  except  as  the  antithesis  of  the  The    only   clause    in    the    Fourteenth 

other.    To  give  an  alien  the  ballot  is  to  Amendment  that  bears  upon  the  question 

give  him  direct  control  over  the  action  of  of  suffrage  is  in  section  two,  which  re- 

the  State  Government,  and  indirect  con-  lates  to  the  apportionment  of  representa- 

trol  over  the  action  of  the  national  Gov-  tives  among  the  several  States.    The  ap- 

ernment,  while  he  yet  owes  allegiance  to  portionment  is  based  on  population.  This 

some  foreign  Power.     Not  being  a  mem-  is  mandatory.    Then  follows  the  contin- 

ber  of  the  nation,  he  cannot  legally  claim  gent  proposition  that  when  ''  the  right  to 

its  protection.     He  cannot  so  much  as  vote"  is  denied  by  the  State  to  resident 

petition  it  for  redress  of  grievances ;  for  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twen- 

all  such  petitions  and  complaints  must  ty-one  years  of  age,  except  for  "  crime," 

be  made  through  the  diplomatic  channels  the  basis  of  representation  shall  be  re- 

of  his  own  Government.    But  this  is  not  duced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 

all.     A  declaration  of  war  between  the  ber  of  such  citizens  bears  to  the  whole 

United  States  and  the  country  of  his  al-  number  of  resident  male  citizens  over 
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that  age.    But  whence  comes  this  **  right  question  well  worth  considering  wheth- 

to  vote  ?  "     Not  being  a  born  right  inci-  er,  in  the  absence  of  some  enabling  act 

dent  to  citizenship,  it  can  be  conferred  by    the    State    Legislature,    he    can    be 

only  by  State  laws.     None  but  qualified  deemed  a  legally  qualified  elector.    Even 

electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  if  he  claims  the  right  in  virtue  of  a  gift 

the  State  Legislature  can  be  legal  voters  conferred  by  the  nation,  a  gift  which  an- 

at  national  elections.    So  the  question  of  tedates  the  gift  of  Statehood  to  the  Ter- 

suffrage  is  still  with  the  State,  where  it  ritory  in  which  he  resides,  the  State,  as  a 

had  always  been.  State,  may  disfranchise  him ;  for,  not  be- 

Nor  does  the    Fifteenth    Amendment  ing  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  denial 

change  this.    It  declares  merely  that  "  the  by  the  State  of  his  right  to  vote  would 

right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve    no    violation   of   the    Fifteenth 

vote  shall   not  be  denied  or  abridged  "  Amendment. 

by  either  State  or  nation,  "  on  account  It  is  well  known  that,  in  certain  sec- 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  tions  of  our  country,  a  system  of  "  tramp 
servitude."  But  here,  again,  the  question  suffrage  "  has  been  on  trial  for  more  than 
naturally  arises.  Whence  comes  ''  the  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  that  so  far 
right  to  vote?  "  And  again  the  answer  is :  from  being  satisfactory  it  has  proved  dis- 
in  the  State,  from  State  laws ;  in  the  Ter-  astrous.  It  has  degraded  our  politics, 
ritory,  from  a  law  of  Congress.  In  no  corrupted  the  ballot,  lowered  the  tone  of 
other  way  can  it  come.  Hence  the  ob-  public  morality,  converted  elections  into 
vious  meaning  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend-  mere  farces,  and  rendered  good  govern- 
ment is  that  when  the  right  to  vote  has  ment  next  to  impossible.  All  observant 
been  thus  conferred  its  exercise  shall  not  men  fully  realize  this ;  all  candid  men 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  the  freely  admit  it;  and  all  thoughtful  men 
conditions  named — it  being  still  compe-  foresee  the  ultimate  consequences.  The 
tent  to  the  State  (or  to  Congress,  as  the  practical  question  now  is,  not  who  is  to 
case  may  be),  to  declare  that  "  when."  blame  for  it,  but  what  shall  be  the  rem- 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  guarantee  edy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  party  at  all ; 
that  the  gift  of  the  right  to  vote  shall  be  but  one  of  country,  of  civilization,  of 
conferred,  or  that,  when  conferred,  it  honest  government,  of  the  conservation 
shall  not  be  revocable.  The  only  gua^-  of  our  free  institutions.  What,  then,  is 
antee  is  exemption  from  certain  specific  the  obvious  remedy?  To  ask  the  ques- 
discriminations ;  and  this  manifestly  ap-  tion  is  to  suggest  the  only  rational  an- 
plies  as  well  to  any  extension  as  to  any  swer:  Restrict  the  suffrage  to  an  impar- 
restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  tial  standard  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and 

In  this  connection  another  very  inter-  personal  responsibility.     Each  State  can 

esting  question  suggests  itself.    In  a  Ter-  do  this  without  any  violation  of  the  Con- 

ritory,  Congress  prescribes  the  qualifica-  stitution.    And  if,  by  so  doing,  the  State 

tions  of  electors;  and  in  some  instances  shall  lose  a  few  Representatives  in  the 

it  has  conferred  the  right  to  vote  upon  lower  house  of  Congress,    it    would    be 

resident   aliens.     A   resident   alien   may  the  gainer  thereby;  for  experience  has 

vote  at  the  first  election  therein,  and  un-  abundantly  shown  that  a  few    able    and 

der  certain  conditions  specified  by  Con-  experienced  men  of  affairs,  who  repre- 

gress    he  may  vote  at  subsequent  elec-  sent  something  and  somebody,  count  for 

tions.     But  suppose  he  remains  an  alien  more  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  than 

after  the  Territory  has  been  admitted  to  any  number  of  fools. 

Statehood  in  the  Union  ?     It  is  then  a  new  Orleans,  La. 
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Heredity — Environment — Personality 


Byj^Richard  Cordley,  D.D. 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  harsher 
features  of  the  older  Christian  faith 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  schools  of 
modern  philosophy.  They  have  fled 
from  the  lecture  room  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  found  a  home  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  of  material  science.  Native 
Depravity  appears  as  Heredity,  and  Fed- 
eral Headship  as  the  Solidaritv  of  the 
Race.  They  tell  us  that  ''  Heredity  de- 
termines a  man's  powers,  and  Environ- 
ment determines  his  conditions,  and  the 
two  together  shape  his  character  and  de- 
termine his  life  and  destiny." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  both 
these  propositions.  If  it  were  not  so, 
they  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  power  of  all  error  is  the  truth 
which  is  woven  in  with  it.  Heredity  is  a 
mighty  factor  in  any  man's  life.  He  can- 
not be  any  more  than  he  is,  or  essentially 
different  from  what  God  has  made  him. 
Jesus  says:  ''Ye  cannot  add  one  cubit 
to  your  stature."  A  man  cannot  change 
five  feet  six  into  six  feet  five.  A  man 
may  develop  himself,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  lines  of  his  inheritance.  A  man  may 
improve  his  mental  gifts,  but  he  will  find 
it  wiser  to  improve  the  gifts  he  has  rather 
than  try  to  create  those  he  has  not. 
''Poeta  nascitur,non  iit,"  the  old  Latins 
used  to  say.  ''  A  poet  is  born,  not  made." 
Not  every  one  can  be  a  poet,  or  a  painter, 
or  a  singer.  Not  every  one  can  be  a  su- 
perior mechanic,  or  a  great  inventor.  In 
a  very  large  measure  every  man  is  shut 
up  within  the  lines  and  limits  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

Environment  is  hardly  less  influential 
than  Heredity.  Heredity  includes  what 
is  born  in  a  man,  environment  includes 
what  lies  around  him.  In  the  two  we 
have  the  structure  of  a  man's  life  and 
the  setting  of  his  life.  That  they  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  what  a  man  shall  be, 
and  what  he  shall  do,  is  too  evident  to 
need  argument.  But  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  situation,  nor  account  for  all  the  re- 
sults. They  do  not  explain  what  every 
man  knows  of  himself.  They  leave  no 
place  for  conscience  and  no  room  for  re- 
sponsibility. Under  such  a  scheme  con- 
science is  an  impertinence  and  responsi- 
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bility  a  baseless  dream.  A  sense  of  in- 
justice is  itself  unjust;  a  sense  of  guilt 
for  one's  own  conduct  is  an  absurdity, 
and  to  blame  another  for  wrong  is  itself 
a  wrong.  Yet  these  are  common  feel- 
ings which  no  argument  can  dislodge 
and  which  no  experience  can  outgrow. 
We  blame  others  for  the  wrong  they  do 
us,  and  we  feel  guilty  for  the  wrong  we 
do  them.  The  pressure  of  obligation  is 
on  every  life,  and  every  one  clairns  of 
others  what  he  demands  for  himself. 
These  are  fixed  facts  in  every  man's  life, 
and  they  cannot  be  set  aside  nor  ex- 
plained away. 

So  we  find  a  third  element  in  the 
shaping  of  a  man's  character,  which 
we  may  call  Personality.  Heredity — 
Environment — Personality — these  three 
— but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Per- 
sonality. This  is  the  man  himself, 
handling  his  powers  and  shaping  his  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  can  only  do  what 
his  native  powers  enable  him  to  do.  But 
he  can  frustrate  those  gifts,  or  he  can 
enlarge  them.  He  can  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him,  or  he  can  let  it  pass. 
He  can  enter  the  open  door,  or  he  can 
loiter  till  it  closes.  A  man  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  his  gifts  and  for  the 
improvement  of  his  opportunities. 

When  the  Keeley  Cure  was  at  the 
hight  of  its  popularity  one  of  our  news- 
papers said :  "  If  this  cure  prove  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it  it  will  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  temperance  question.  If  it 
should  be  shown  that  intemperance  is  not 
a  crime,  but  a  disease,  then  the  preacher 
must  go  out  and  the  doctor  must  come 
in.  The  temperance  lecturer  and  the 
temperance  paper  must  be  set  aside,  and 
medical  treatment  must  take  their  place. 
Instead  of  giving  the  drunkard  temper- 
ance tracts  you  will  give  him  chloride  of 
gold." 

This  sounds  very  plausible,  but  it  is 
very  shallow.  It  misses  the  main  part  of 
the  question  altogether.  It  is  no  new 
thing  that  drunkenness  is  a  disease. 
Temperance  writers  have  long  made  this 
one  of  their  chief  indictments  against  the 
liquor  habit.  Its  great  peril  was  that  it 
created  a  disease  which   was  beyond  a 
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man's  control.  The  use  of  alcohol  pro- 
duced a  diseased  condition  of  the  system 
which  craved  indulgence  and  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  break  away 
from  the  habit.  The  craving  was  a  dis- 
ease, the  indulgence  of  it  was  a  crime.  It 
was  a  misfortune  to  be  possessed  of  such 
a  craving.  But  it  was  a  crime  to  create 
it,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  indulge  it.  It  is 
none  the  less  a  crime  because  it  is  a  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  crime  to  create  a  disease,  or 
to  foster  one.  When  any  one  asks,  ''  Is 
intemperance  a  disease  or  a  crime?  "  we 
may  readily  reply :  *'  It  is  both  a  disease 
and  a  crime."  So  far  as  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  system  is  concerned  it 
is  a  disease ;  so  far  as  the  indulgence  of 
this  craving  is  concerned  it  is  a  crime. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  sin  is  disease. 
The  evil  tendency  which  prompts  to  sin  is 
a  disease.  The  sin  is  obeying  the  evil 
tendency  in  evil  conduct.  The  evil  tend- 
ency may  have  been  born  in  us,  or  we 
may  have  fostered  it  by  our  indulgence. 
It  is  when  a  man  listens  to  the  evil 
promptings  that  he  becomes  guilty  of  sin. 
It  is  the  consent  of  the  personality  which 
constitutes  the  sin.  The  great  battle  of 
our  life  is  to  overcome  the  evil  prompt- 
ings of  our  nature  and  the  evil  allure- 
ments of  our  environments.  "  Let  no 
man  when  he  is  tempted  say :  I  am 
tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and 
enticed.  Then  lust,  when  it  hath  con- 
ceived, bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 
This  contest  for  the  soul's  deliverance 
every  man  must  engage  in,  and  every 
man  may  win  if  he  will.  He  has  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  God  has  given  him  as 
his  inheritance ;  he  has  the  openings  and 
opportunities  God  has  placed  before  him. 


What  is  to  become  of  it  all  is  the  ques- 
tion his  personality  has  to  settle.  In  the 
problem  of  life  personality  is  the  lead- 
ing factor.  It  cannot  change  the  inherit- 
ance of  nature,  but  it  can  turn  that  in- 
heritance to  account.  It  cannot  add  one 
cubit  to  your  stature  or  one  inch  to 
your  hight,  but  it  can  make  you  every 
inch  a  man  and  every  inch  a  Christian. 
It  cannot  choose  the  environments  of 
your  life,  but  it  can  enter  the  openings 
that  appear.  It  may  not  be  able  to  cre- 
ate opportunities,  but  it  can  make  the 
most  of  those  that  offer  themselves. 

Personality  has  done  wonders  with 
Both  heredity  and  environment.  It  has 
made  moderate  gifts  accomplish  marvel- 
ous things.  Men  with  moderate  gifts, 
by  patient  and  persistent  application 
have  put  to  shame  the  splendidly 
equipped,  who  have  indolently  frittered 
away  their  patrimony.  Out  of  the  most 
untoward  surroundings  men  have  found 
their  way  to  the  grandest  achievements. 
The  boy  from  the  log  cabin  has  out- 
stripped the  boy  from  the  palace.  The 
barefooted  boy  has  outstripped  the  boy 
of  pampered  indulgence.  The  plodder 
has  outstripped  the  genius.  The  tortoise 
has  passed  the  hare.  Whether  a  man  be 
richly  endowed  or  moderately  endowed, 
his  success  will  depend  on  the  use  he 
makes  of  what  God  has  given  him. 

And  God  is  on  the  side  of  every  strug- 
gling soul.  Against  whatever  odds  of 
inheritance  or  fortune  a  man  may  con- 
tend, the  grace  of  God  is  the  assurance 
of  victory.  Whatever  the  odds,  his  grace 
is  sufficient.  You  need  not  count  the 
odds  against  you  when  God  is  on  your 
side.  It  is  all  alike  to  him,  and  you  shall 
"  come  off  conqueror,  and  more  than  con- 
queror, through  him  that  hath  loved 
you." 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Flow    and    Ebb 

By  Frank  H.   Sweet 


FLOW  tide  and  glow  tide, 
And  glad  sky  above, 
And  youth  to  sing  the  joys  of  spring, 
With  heart   full  of  love. 

Strong  hands  and  sturdy   faith, 

All  the  world  to  meet, 
And  here  and  there,  for  love  and  care, 

Patter  of  small  feet. 


Twilight  and  afterglow, 

Hours  to  dream  away. 
And  days  to  glide  on  ebbing  tide 

Under  skies  of  gray. 

Until  the  autumn  breeze 

Sways  the  golden  rod, 
And  the  light   fades   in   the  night, 

Leaving  us  with  God. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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William  HazliLt 

Let  us  say  bravely  at  the  outset  that 
Mr.  Birrell's  Hfe,  or  critical  study,  of 
Hazlitt  is  almost  as  interesting  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  Hazlitt  himself — 
and  much  higher  praise  than  that  could 
not  well  be.*  It  is  truer  and  more  ge- 
nial, if  less  impetuous,  than  the  chapters 
on  Hazlitt  in  that  strange  book  "  Hes- 
perides."  If  any  lover  of  letters  has  by 
some  mischance  omitted  Hazlitt  from  his 
mental  library,  let  him  first  read  these 
two  books  and  then  lose  himself  in  the 
world  of  Hazlitt's  own  essays. 

Mr.  Birrell  must  have  hesitated  before 
quoting  so  voluminously  from  these  es- 
says in  describing  the  life  of  their  au- 
thor, but  his  boldness  of  method — it  is 
almost  more  than  boldness  to  fill  a  whole 
chapter  with  Hazlitt's  account  of  rneeting 
Coleridge — has  amply  justified  itself. 
The  events  of  Hazlitt's  life  are  not  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  are  not  sa- 
vory. Over  the  famous,  or  infamous. 
Liber  Amoris  episode,  for  instance,  the 
present  biographer  passes  hurriedly,  rel- 
egating it,  where  it  indeed  belongs,  to 
'*  the  realm  of  things  unspeakable — *  vile 
kitchen  stuff,'  fit  only  for  the  midden." 
The  real  interest  to  be  got  from  the  man 
is  in  the  tremendous  energy  of  his  intel- 
lectual moods — if  that  phrase  may  be  al- 
lowed as  combining  intellect  and  temper- 
ament— and  there  could  be  no  better  way 
of  exhibiting  these  moods  than  in  Haz- 
litt's own  language.  And  then  Mr.  Bir- 
reirs  style  is  itself  so  lively  that  there 
is  no  shock  to  the  ear  in  passing  abruptly 
from  his  paragraphs  to  Hazlitt's. 

In  general  these  intellectual  moods  ex- 
pressed themselves  through  the  medium 
of  criticism,  whether  literary,  dramatic, 
or  artistic,  and  as  a  critic  Hazlitt  holds 
his  place  in  English  literature — a  place 
below  none  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
none  just  like  him.  He  was  not  a  critic 
after  the  manner  of  Sainte  Beuve,  or  the 
other  great  Frenchmen  who  read  system- 
atically and  enormously,  and  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  human  spirit,  as 

•  William  Hazlitt.  By  Augustine  Birrell. 
(lOngllsh  Men  of  lyotteis.)  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     75  cents  net. 
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if  the  universe  were  builded,  ''  like  a 
brave  poetical  fiction,  of  fine  words."  It 
is  at  once  characteristic  of  Hazlitt  him- 
self and  of  the  English  manner  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  French,  that,  much  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  reported  never  to  have 
read  a  book  through  after  he  was  thirty. 
His  spirit  may  best  be  described  in  two 
quotations  from  his  biographer.  In  one 
place  Mr.  Birrell  observes  that  the  es- 
says "  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fierce  enjoyment  they  exhibit  for  all 
brave,  sublunary  things ; "  and  in  an- 
other place  he  alludes  thus  to  Hazlitt's 
underlying  temperament  of  gloom : 

"  At  the  bottom  of  his  mind  lay  a  deep, 
gloomy  pool  of  metaphysics,  and  into  this  pool 
he  plunged  from  time  to  time,  always  emerg- 
ing more  than  ever  in  love  with  abstract  prop- 
ositions and  the  hard  core  of  thought.  He  led 
a  lonely  life,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  and 
the  more  he  thought  the  darker  grew  the 
welkin." 

From  the  mingling  of  this  fierce  love 
of  brave  sublunary  things  and  this 
clouded  habit  of  thinking  springs  the 
spirit  of  his  criticism,  pranked  now  with 
gorgeous  rhetoric  on  the  splendors  of  na- 
ture's and  man's  imaginings,  and  now  im- 
bued with  bitter  indignations  and  savage 
hatreds  and  caustic  contempts.  An  ex- 
ample of  his  rhetoric,  as  fine  as  the  best 
in  the  language,  as  fine  as  De  Quincey's, 
may  follow  not  amiss,  and  Mr.  Birrell's 
boldness  in  quoting  will  be  an  excuse  for 
its  length : 

"  To  see  the  golden  sun,  the  azure  sky,  the 
outstretched  ocean;  to  walk  upon  the  green 
earth,  and  to  be  lord  of  a  thousand  creatures ; 
to  look  down  yawning  precipices,  or  over  dis- 
tant sunny  vales;  to  see  the  world  spread  out 
under  one's  feet  on  a  map;  to  bring  the  stars 
near;  to  view  the  smallest  insects  through  a 
microscope ;  to  read  history  and  consider  the 
revolutions  of  empire  and  the  successions  of 
generations ;  to  hear  of  the  glory  of  Tyre,  of 
Sidon,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Susa,  and  to  say 
all  these  were  before  me  and  are  now  noth- 
ing ;  to  say  I  exist  in  such  a  point  of  time  and 
in  such  a  point  of  space ;  to  be  a  spectator  and 
a  part  of  its  ever-moving  scene ;  to  witness  the 
change  of  season,  of  spring  and  autumn,  of 
winter  and  summer ;  to  feel  hot  and  cold, 
pleasure  and  pain,  beauty  and  deformity,  right 
and  wrong;  to  be  sensible  to  the  accidents  of 
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nature ;  to  consider  the  mighty  world  of  eye 
and  ear ;  to  listen  to  the  stockdove's  notes 
amid  the  forest  deep  ;  to  journey  over  moor  and 
mountain;  to  hear  the  midnight  sainted  choir; 
to  visit  lighted  halls,  or  the  cathedral's  gloom, 
or  sit  in  crowded  theaters  and  see  life  itself 
mocked ;  to  study  the  works  of  art,  and  refine 
the  sense  of  beauty  to  agony ;  to  worship  fame 
and  to  dream  of  immortality ;  to  look  upon  the 
Vatican  and  to  read  Shakespeare ;  to  gather  up 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  and  to  pry  into  the 
future;  to  listen  to  the  trump  of  war,  the  shout 
of  victory ;  to  question  history  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  heart;  to  seek  for  truth; 
to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity;  to  overlook 
the  world  as  if  time  and  nature  poured  their 
treasures  at  our  feet — to  be  and  to  do  all  this, 
and  then  in  a  moment  to  be  nothing." 

The  tone  of  Hazlitt's  essays  could  not 
be  better  described  than  in  these  words 
of  glowing-  rhetoric ;  it  is  the  bravery  of 
the  world,  whether  at  first  hand  or  re- 
flected in  books,  with  the  cry  of  his  own 
spiritual  distress  ringing  through  it  all 
at  infrequent  intervals.  In  going  through 
Mr.  Birrell's  monograph  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  many  years  of  reading  in  these  es- 
says have  come  back  to  tis.  We  wish  to 
point  out  to  others  this  happy  baiting- 
place  of  the  imagination. 


Robespierre 

The  author  calls  this  work  "  a 
study."  *  To  most  people  that  would 
imply  something  less  than  an  exhaustive 
narrative  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  life 
and  character  of  his  hero,  a  monograph 
dv/elling  perhaps  on  certain  selected  typi- 
cal features  and  embodying  some  new 
facts.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Belloc  says  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  to  the  vast  accumulation 
of  data  already  made,  and  his  analysis — 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  explanation  " — of  the 
psychological  and  political  phenomenon 
which  living  was  named  Robespierre,  is 
minute  in  extreme.  To  borrow  from  the 
language  of  chemistry,  the  result  is  a 
true  reaction — the  product  of  the  mind 
of  Robespierre  restored,  and  the  mind  of 
the  author  literally  saturated  with  it  in 
and  through  the  process  of  restoration. 
In  fact,  the  book  almost  seems  less  of  a 
biography  than  of  an  autobiography  of 
a  reincarnated  Robespierre,  altho  couched 

*  Robespierre  :    A    Study.      By   Hilaire   Belloc. 
^'e^v  Vor^  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.00  net. 


in  language  highly  emotional,  and  there- 
fore as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
precise  and  even  frigid  formalism  which 
characterized  the  utterances  of  the  actual 
man. 

Mr.  Belloc's  picture  of  Robespierre  is 
far  from  being  that  of  the  monster  usual- 
ly portrayed.  He  places  before  us  a 
delicate,  good  tempered,  patient — even 
smiling — personality,  of  extreme  regu- 
larity of  demeanor,  with  unusual  capac- 
ity for  prolonged  mental  work  and  even 
more  than  the  traditional  French  taste 
for  order  and  organization ;  a  man  par- 
ticular in  his  raiment  to  a  degree,  so  nice 
in  his  habits  that  he  was  never  seen  un- 
shaven till  the  awful  watch  which  ended 
his  life, — in  fine,  a  successful  and  locally 
prominent  county  lawyer,  a  trifle  pedan- 
tic, absorbed  in  the  efifort  after  form, 
laborious,  exact,  pale,  insufficient,  and  in 
practical  politics  the  useful  individual 
who  drafts  and  criticises  platforms  and 
resolutions,  but  who  never  from  the  trib- 
une arouses  popular  enthusiasm. 

Yet  this  is  the  person  who  held  first 
a  group,  then  a  great  political  machine, 
then  a  sovereign  assembly,  and  at  last  a 
nation,  attentive;  who  became  the  sign 
and  standard  of  every  shade  of  reform. 
And  all  this  because  he  had  to  an  in- 
human or  (if  the  word  be  preferred) 
heroic  degree  the  potentiality  of  intense  » 
conviction,  coupled  with  an  inflexible 
ability  to  retain  his  belief  undisturbed  by 
any  extraneous  influence.  It  was  the 
formula  of  Rousseau,  the  unique  and 
permanent  revelation  of  the  perfect  State, 
the  assertion  that  a  Nation  has  a  Will, 
that  the  expression  of  this  Will  is  Law, 
which  thus  crystallized  in  him ;  and  he 
drew  deductions  from  the  postulates  of 
the  Contrat  Social  which,  altho  they 
reached  absurdity  in  their  practical  ap- 
plications, nevertheless  in  his  mind  ad- 
mitted of  no  suggestion  of  error,  nor 
could  lead  to  any  resistance  save  such 
as  arose  from  corruption,  casuistry  or 
wilful  blindness  to  truth  and  logic.  His 
convictions  he  deemed  but  synonyms  for 
justice,  without  antitheses,  except  such 
as  were  unjust,  untrue  or  vile.  So  he 
came  to  regard  his  own  self  as  the  serv- 
ant of  pure  right,  and,  in  his  illusion,  the 
incarnate  Republic. 

He  was  in  fact  never  Dictator.     He 
represented  what  people  wanted  to  be- 
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lieve,  and  whoever  does  this  in  any  field 
is  prone  to  mistake  his  position.  If  he 
was  attacked,  you  were  attacked ;  if 
praised,  you  were  praised.  The  singular- 
ity of  it  was  that  the  "  you  "  included 
all  shades  of  republican  opinion. 

He  helped  to  lead  the  Terror,  but  he 
neither  decreed  it,  nor  did  he  use  it. 
When  it  passed  into  gross  conflict  with 
common  sense  and  necessity  he  was  per- 
force regarded  as  the  power  which  had 
to  put  it  down,  and  so  had  to  suffer  as 
if  in  reality  he  were  that  power,  instead 
of  merely  the  symbol  of  it.  The  rigor 
and  atrocity  were  opposed  to  his  re- 
ligion, summed  up  in  the  Rousseau  prin- 
ciples. His  personal  dissensions  made 
combination  against  him  easy,  and  altho, 
as  stated,  but  a  symbol,  he  became  at  last 
a  victimx  to  his  own  misunderstanding 
of  the  illusion  which  had  raised  him  to 
the  fatal  eminence.  With  him  ended  the 
high  strain  of  democracy  absolute,  and 
the  common  world  and  its  necessities  re- 
turned. 

One  could  discuss  Mr,  Belloc's  esti- 
mates indefinitely.  But  in  the  end  the 
debate  would  turn  neither  on  facts  nor 
deductions  from  facts ;  it  would  only 
serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  he  has  formed  the  general  impres- 
sions of  Robespierre  he  seeks  to  trans- 
mit. And  this,  interpreted  and  sum- 
marized, seems  to  be  about  as  follows : 
Imagine  a  great  orchestra  of  many  in- 
struments more  or  less  discordant,  yet 
all  seeking  to  execute  a  symphony ;  be- 
yond, a  still  greater  audience  eagerly 
listening  for  harmony.  Suddenly  an  ob- 
scure player  sounds  a  certain  tone.  He 
neither  can  nor  will  evolve  any  other. 
At  first  overwhelmed  in  the  jarring  Ba- 
bel of  noises,  that  tone  begins  to  assert  it- 
self; gradually  its  vibrations  induce 
others  sympathetic ;  more  and  more  the 
other  sounds  attune  themselves  to  it; 
and  so,  ever  consistent  and  insistent,  it 
forces  itself  upon  the  audition  of  the  at- 
tending throng  until  the  idea  becomes 
fixed  that  no  other  sound  can  give  relief 
to  the  increasing  yearning  for  concord 
and  acoustic  peace.  Ultimately  it  domi- 
nates, the  swing  of  its  vibrations  be- 
comes colossal,  the  player  of  it  conceives 
that  he  is  leading  the  tremendous  unison 
and  that  the  singer  has  become  the  song ; 
until    the   constant   force    following   the 


universal  law  of  acceleration  shatters  the 
matter  upon  which  it  works,  and,  in  the 
crash,  the  originator  of  it  all  is  destroyed. 
This  is  apparently  Robespierre  as 
transmitted  by  Mr,  Belloc.  The  book  is 
pitched  in  a  high  and  somewhat  Gallic 
key.  The  author's  anxiety  to  express 
fugitive  shades  of  meaning  leads  to 
much  reiteration  and  some  consequent 
strain  upon  the  reader.  But  all  this  may 
be  forgiven  in  view  of  the  fine  enthu- 
siasm which  pervades  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  an  effort  much  to  be  praised  and 
well  worthy  of  all  the  thought  which  it 
demands. 

Salammbo 

When  Salammbo  originally  appeared  in 
1862,  five  years  after  the  publication  of 
"  Madame  Bovary,"  it  occasioned  among 
Flaubert's  friends  and  critics  a  pretty 
general  sense  of  disappointment.*  While 
recognized  from  the  first  as  a  great  ro- 
mance in  its  kind,  it  was  felt  as  by  no 
means  the  kind  most  suitable  to  its  au- 
thor's gift,  which  had  already  declared  so 
strongly  for  the  roman  intime.  Nor  has 
critical  opinion  altered  since,  so  that  there 
seems  a  sort  of  senseless  irony  that  he 
who  is  noted  at  home  as  the  man  of  one 
book,  and  that  "  Madame  Bovary," 
should  be  generally  known  abroad 
through  a  book  which,  remarkable  in 
many  respects  as  it  is,  must  still  be  rated 
not  merely  as  less  characteristic,  but  also 
as  less  good  than  his  best.  To  be  sure 
Salammbo  exhibits  all  the  marvelous  ar- 
tistry of  its  predecessor,  the  same  accu- 
rate fitting  of  words,  the  same  elaborate 
tooling  and  chiseling  of  the  phrase,  the 
same  exquisite  cadence  and  sentence- 
fall,  so  carefully  contrived  and  far  fore- 
seen— in  short,  that  same  plastic  perfec- 
tion of  verbal  form,  beautiful  and  cold 
as  death,  which  must  make  the  despair 
and  the  triumph  of  the  translator.  But 
for  all  this  wonder  it  is  still  sensible  that 
here  Flaubert  had  a  less  substantial  basis 
of  reality  upon  which  to  work  his  mag- 
nificent design  of  style;  and  the  plate  in 
the  process  of  working  seems  beaten  into 
a  mere  crust,  thin  and  tinkling  as  a  shell. 
He  himself,  as  he  confessed,  felt  decided- 
ly the  difficulty  in  this  Carthaginian  ro- 

•  Salammbo.  By  Gustave  Flaubert.  Translated 
hy  J.  H.  Matthews.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $1.50. 
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mance,  where  so  little  was  actually 
known,  of  inventing  the  probable.  And 
this  embarrassment  shows  itself  in  the 
succession  of  his  visual  images — for  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  he  always  interprets 
exclusively  for  the  eye,  very  much  as 
Daudet  later,  by  a  series  of  little  decal- 
comania  pictures,  as  it  were,  such  as  are 
dear  to  children ;  and  this  is  what  he 
means,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  his  re- 
mark that  here  in  Salammbo  he  was  at- 
tempting to  apply  his  method  of  the  mod- 
ern novel  to  antiquity.  But  in  this  case 
the  images,  formerly  so  sharp  and  con- 
secutive in  "  Madame  Bovary,"  are  slow 
and  blurred  as  tho  by  painful  excogita- 
tion and  elaboration. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  the 
subject  Salammbo  is  done  with  less  than 
its  author's  usual  care  for  that  close  ex- 
actitude to  fact,  that  stern  **  impassibil- 
ity "  which  was  in  his  mind  an  essential 
part  of  the  "  method/'  and  which  has 
made  everything  he  has  written  seem  in 
some  sort  unearthly,  undiffracted  as  it  is 
by  human  sympathy.  But  here  the  re- 
sult, the  illusion  of  reality,  which  is  at 
best  with  him  less  imaginative  than  scien- 
tific, is  much  less  successful ;  and  be  be- 
gins already  to  show  that  tendency  to- 
ward erudition,  always  a  sign  of  literary 
decadence,  which  was  later  in  the  *'  Senti- 
mental Education "  and  *'  Saint  An- 
thony "  to  clog  his  inspiration.  In  prep- 
aration for  Salammbo  he  is  said  to  have 
read  ninety-eight  works,  in  addition  to  a 
trip  to  the  Orient  and  innumerable  grub- 
bings  in  all  sorts  of  collections.  No  won- 
der that  with  all  this  mass  of  literal  ma- 
terial to  volatilize,  his  imagination  should 
occasionally  trail  a  leaden  wing. 

But  for  all  this  it  remains  a  marvelous 
piece  of  work,  ''  the  most  perfect  of  his- 
torical novels,"  declares  M.  Rod — a 
gorgeous,  monstrous,  barbaric  thing, 
haunted  by  strange  somnambulistic  fig- 
ures, half-real,  half-phantasmal,  Hanno 
rotting  in  his  litter,  Matho  drunken  with 
love,  dreaming,  vociferating,  fighting 
maniacally ;  Salammbo  herself  bemused 
and  ecstatic,  her  body  drenched  with  per- 
fume, her  hair  piled  and  bepowdered 
with  violet.  *'  In  my  Cartharginian 
novel,"  Flaubert  once  said,  "  I  wished  to 
make  something  purple."  And  indeed  to 
the  reader's  fancy  all  these  great  battles 
under   the   coppery   tropical    sun,    these 


sieges  and  conflagrations,  slaughters  and 
sacrifices,  this  blood  and  incense  do  final- 
ly in  some  such  sort  run  together  into 
one  great  vivid  sanguinary  blotch. 


A  Pasteboard  Crown  ;  a  Story  of  the  New  York 
Stage.      By   Clara    Morris.      New   York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.50. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  commend 
this  much  heralded  novel  by  one  who  has 
already  won  celebrity  in  another  field  of 
entertainment,  but  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  the  story  are  too  conmion- 
place  to  justify  anything  more  than  luke- 
warm praise.  We  had  looked  for  some 
intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  player- 
folk,  of  their  ways  on  the  stage,  their 
friendships  up  and  down  Broadway,  their 
aspirations  and  their  eccentricities, — of 
that  life,  in  short,  which  still  has  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  mystery  for  the 
uninitiated.  There  is  very  little  of  that, 
and  in  its  place  only  the  love  story  of  two 
sisters,  of  whom  one  marries  a  good 
young  man,  who  rescues  her  in  the  great 
recent  tunnel  disaster,  and  the  other  be- 
comes the  mistress  of  a  melodramatic 
actor-manager. 

Monsieur  Martin.     By  Wymond  Carey.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  ^1.20  net. 

"  A  romance  of  the  great  Swedish 
war," — and  almost  a  great  romance, — in 
which  the  whole  of  seventeenth  century 
Sweden,  domestic,  social  and  political,  is 
revived  in  scenes  where  great  kings  and 
great  villains  figure  bravely.  The  story 
is  told  by  the  English  tutor  of  the 
"  Countess  Ebba,"  of  Polenstjerna.  But 
the  modesty  and  scholarly  simplicity  of 
this  man  are  in  striking  contrast  to  his 
courageous  deeds.  There  are  droll 
comedies  and  blood-warming  scenes 
where  he  is  invariably  put  upon  his 
metal,  and  always  to  his  credit.  His  sig- 
nificance is  human  rather  than  historical. 
And  if  he  finds  himself  hidden  with  a 
state  secret  in  a  house  of  romantic  mis- 
tresses he  is  properly  scandalized,  but 
shows  at  the  same  time  a  naively  poetic 
appreciation  of  every  pretty  ankle  care- 
lessly revealed.  In  battle  he  fights  like 
a  thin  blade  of  Damascan  steel,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  king  he  stands  poised 
like  a  little  eagle  with  blood  on  his  beak. 
His  personality  adds  that  old  touch  of 
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nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  and 
all  the  ages  kin  to  each  other,  and  gives 
to  the  narrative  a  charm  that  belongs  to 
every  splendid  man,  without  reference  to 
the  time  or  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 


In    the    Country    God    Forgot.     By    Frances 
Charles.     Boston :   Little,    Brown  &   Co., 

A  story  of  Arizona  life,  written  in  a 
huge  western,  maverick  style,  unliter- 
ary,  but  interpretative,  with  an  executive 
quality  that  shows  in  the  half  prayerful, 
half  blasphemous  expostulations  of  men 
who  face  God  on  one  side  and  the  famine 
and  thirst  of  all  nature  on  the  other.  Un- 
like the  characters  in  the  average  novel, 
who  seem  to  create  the  situations  in 
which  they  move,  the  people  in  this  story 
result,  body  and  soul,  from  the  dry  dust 
of  the  dying  land,  tragically  silent,  with 
wide,  solemn  eyes  that  seek  far  and  near 
over  the  fevered  earth  for  refuge  from 
the  intangible  terrors  of  barren  spaces. 
Verily,  the  whole  of  this  Western  coun- 
try is  a  naked  region,  frightfully  sug- 
gestive of  human  limitations.  Domestic- 
ity becomes  unnatural,  vast  freedom 
breeds  in  every  man  the  narrow  fierce- 
ness of  self -protection,  and  even  mirth 
becomes  a  sort  of  hilarious  madness.  In 
the  desert  every  man  becomes  an  out- 
cast, an  Ishmael  striving  against  terrible 
odds  for  his  life.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
reproduce  in  fiction  such  types  without 
giving  the  impression  of  natural  and 
moral  distress.  Thus  in  this  story  the 
author  shows  more  sympathy  than  lit- 
erary judgment,  more  genius  than  taste. 
Still  she  has  given  us  the  right  to  expect 
better  things  of  her.  Meanwhile,  we 
would  suggest  that  it  adds  neither  to  the 
grace  nor  effectiveness  of  a  sentence  to 
leave  the  verb  out  or  to  thrust  it  in  at 
the  wrong  end.  Hugo  could  do  this,  and 
very  few  others. 

Angelot.      By  Eleanor  C.  Price.      New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  $1.50. 

"A  story  of  the  First  Empire," 
founded  upon  little  harmless  Chouan 
plots  and  upon  an  order  actually  sent  out 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  prefects,  demand- 
ing a  list  of  all  the  high-born  maids  of 
marriageable    age    in    their    respective 


provinces.  His  purpose  was  to  unite 
them  with  the  plebeian  officers  in  his 
army,  thus  crippling  the  Bourbon  aristo- 
crats of  France  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
riching the  blood  of  his  future  Empire. 
But  there  are  no  great  movements  in  the 
novel.  It  is  simply  a  provincial  drama, 
very  well  written,  showing  the  brutal 
side  of  the  great  Napoleon's  disposition 
as  a  ruler. 

The  Hinderers.     By  Edna  Lyall.     New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ^i.oo. 

No  one  reading  The  Hinderers  is  left 
in  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  its  author's 
intention  in  writing  the  book.  What  is 
far  less  obvious  is  the  measure  in  which 
the  intention  has  been  realized.  Occa- 
sionally a  great  cause  so  completely  dom- 
inates a  writer  that  it  compels  expres- 
sion, and  when  this  is  the  case  the  result  is 
very  likely  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  gen- 
uine achievement.  But  the  instances  are 
rare,  and,  unfortunately.  The  Hinderers 
cannot  be  classed  as  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent minority.  It  is  hardly  a  book  of 
force,  despite  its  timely  discussion  of 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  "  The  su- 
preme claim  of  the  moral  ideal  "  serves 
as  the  text  from  which  the  somewhat 
homiletic  "  Story  of  the  Present  Time  " 
derives,  and  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  the  political  and  social  situation  af- 
fords Miss  Edna  Lyall  an  opportunity  to 
discourse  at  some  length  upon  the  Brit- 
ish-South African  problem  as  well  as 
upon  certain  evil  tendencies  in  contem- 
porary social  life.  Irene  de  St.  Croix, 
the  high-minded  grand-daughter  of  an 
old-school  Governor  of  "a  little,  far- 
away island,"  finds  herself  suddenly  re- 
moved, by  reason  of  his  death,  from  the 
sheltered  fastness  of  her  tropical  retreat 
and  introduced  into  a  fastness  of  quite 
another  description — that  of  the  London 
smart  set.  The  influence  of  her  charac- 
ter upon  the  members  of  her  social  circle 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  story  turns, 
and  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  story 
turns  with  a  somewhat  indifferent  energy, 
why,  it  may  also  be  claimed  that  thereby 
it  escapes  the  charge  that  can  truly  be 
brought  against  much  of  the  fiction  of 
the  moment — that  of  an  artificial  move- 
ment that  does  not  in  the  least  produce 
the  illusion  of  life. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building. 
Edited  by  Russell  Sturgis.  Vol.  III. 
New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^6.00. 

If  we  have  been  late  in  noticing  the 
third  and  completing  volume  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, it  is  not  because  we  have  over- 
looked the  great  importance  of  the  work. 
The  completed  encyclopedia  is  in  fact 
more  than  important,  it  is  indispensable 
to  any  library,  large  or  small,  that  pre- 
tends to  include  books  on  these  subjects. 
Among  the  longer  and  more  richly  illus- 
trated articles  in  this  volume  may  be 
mentioned :  Persian  Architecture,  Ro- 
manesque Architecture,  Roman  Archi- 
tecture, Roof,  Scotland,  Sculpture,  Spain, 
Stair,  Syria,  Temple,  Tomb,  United 
States,  Vault,  Window.  Besides  such 
articles  as  these  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
history  of  architecture,  the  Dictionary 
treats  all  the  problems  and  questions  of 
modern  building. 

A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows.  By  Robert  Barr. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

These  stories  celebrate  rather  than 
record  the  adventures  of  James  V  of 
Scotland.  This  Prince  lived  in  an  age 
whdi  all  facts  were  more  or  less  roman- 
tic, and  the  author  makes  the  most  of  it 
by  taking  the  reader's  imagination  back 
a  few  centuries  into  that  grim  land  which 
sits  yet  upon  the  sea  like  a  congregation 
of  gray  old  mountain  heads,  and  into  the 
time  when  Poverty  and  Pleasure  were 
the  names  of  two  gentlemen  who  bled 
each  other  relentlessly  there,  and  in  ways 
that  are  vastly  entertaining  now  to  read 
about.  Some  of  the  adventures  set  down 
are  absurd  enough,  but  all  are  ingenious- 
ly told. 

Pebbles 

How  careful  all  fond  lovers  are 

Never  to  be  harmed. 
It's  very  seldom  that  a  pair 

Is  ever  caught  unarmed. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

THE  HELPMEET  OF  MAMMA. 

BY    GOETHE's    uncle. 

Chapter    CMC. 

Things  were  getting  parlous  tame  in  Paris 
town  eftsoons,  for  I  had  not  been  assassinated 
for  e'en  fifteen  long,  lingering,  languorous 
minutes.  So  I  went  into  the  court-yard,  but 
my  watch  stopped  where  it  was. 

The    Court    was    at    Loggerheads    and    the 


Queen  had  been  sent  up  for  six  months,  but 
I  didn't  give  an  egad  and  brace  mon  amie  La 
Doochesse  de  Whatluc  with  great  sangfroid 
and  pourboire — 

"  Ha !  Gadzooks,  Melady,"  said  I,  deftly,  for 
she  was  deaf  of  an  ear,  "  but  what  art  thou 
down  here  for?  " 

"  Forsooth,  sweet  Melord,"  was  her  witty 
answer. 

She  handed  me  one  in  the  mouth  to  kiss. 
"  I  heard  but  lately  of  your  last  escape,"  said 
she.  "  My !  but  you  must  have  felt  awful 
when  that  bad  man  gave  you  the  medicated 
beverage." 

"  Indeed,  I  odds-fish  did,  Melady,"  an- 
swered I,  "  but  talk  not  of  it.  Let  us  chat  of 
lighter  things.  Canst  tell  me  why  the  lacqueys 
are  lacquering  the  fence?  " 

She  could  not,  and  all  was  over  betwixt  us. 

Chapter  Z. 

I  burst  in  through  the  secret  panel,  breath- 
ing heavily  and  shooting  the  bolts  in  four 
places,  only  to  hear  the  Queen  whisper : 

"Why  pants    Monsieur  le  Duck?" 

"  Odds  Boddikins,  't  is  nothing,"  replied  my 
good  Doochesse.  "  He  has  just  been  running 
through  le  Due  de  Cayenne  and  three  other 
ducks,  I  ween,  and  is  a  bit  out  of  breath." 

The  whole  Court  stared  at  me  through  the 
deepening  twilight. 

"Why  look'st  at  me  so  darkly?"  said  I, 
flippantly  to  Her  Majesty,  shrugging  my 
shoulders  a  la  Frangais,  while  a  smile  played 
between  my  Parisian  ears. 

"  How  now,  young  cockerel ! "  said  the 
Queen. 

"  How  now,  old  pickerel !  "  said  I. 

She  frowned  at  me.  "  You  are  insolent,  Sir 
Knight,  i'  faith.  Off  with  your  head ;  you 
should  not  wear  it  in  the  presence  of  ladies," 
she  cried,  calmly  frothing  at  the  mouth  with 
rage. 

And  thus  did  I  lose  my  pull  with  her  Gra- 
cious Majesty. 

Chapter  543. 

"  Who  is  that  lurking  among  the  alabaster 
trees?"  asked  I,  of  my  faithful  Felix,  as  the 
wynd  whistled  weirdly. 

"  That  is  the  man  with  the  dyed  hair  and 
the  deceitful  teeth,"  he  replied. 

Of  course,  I  ran  the  fellow  through  at  once 
for  his  crimes. 

"  Wretched  Mooncalf!  "  said  I,  killing  him. 

One  of  his  cursed  confederates  sat  upon  me 
from  behind. 

"  Profligate  pig!  "  said  I,  killing  him. 

Another  dastardly  Duke  was  crawling  be- 
neath my  prostrate  form  with  a  wishbone  be- 
tween his  teeth.  His  intention  was  to  stab  me 
to  the  quick.  But  the  Duke  could  do  nothing 
save  swear  when  I  got  my  hands  upon  him. 

"  Hush  I  "  said  I,  killing  him.,  etc. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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The     Miners     Stand    by    Their 
Contracts 

A  WISE  decision  was  made  by  the  coal 
miners  at  their  convention  in  Indianap- 
olis. Every  year,  since  1897,  the  work- 
ers in  the  bituminous  mines  have  made 
contracts  with  their  employers.  The  con- 
tracts now  in  force  will  not  expire  until 
April  next.  This  method  of  providing 
for  a  settlement  of  all  questions  arising 
between  the  men  and  the  mine  owners  is 
the  fruit  of  a  long  struggle  by  the  min- 
ers for  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 
The  establishment  of  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  organized  la- 
bor. The  steady  maintenance  of  it  has 
been  most  creditable  to  the  miners'  union. 
To  the  mine  owners  as  well  as  to  the 
workmen  it  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  beneficial. 

The  anthracite  miners  were  about  to 
ask  their  brethren  in  the  bituminous  field 
to  break  these  contracts  and  enter  upon 
a  sympathetic  strike  for  their  benefit. 
They  are  asking  their  employers  at  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  to  recog- 
nize their  union  and  make  yearly  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  it.  They  could 
not  see  that  the  sudden  breaking  of  the 
bituminous  yearly  contracts,  without 
cause,  would  furnish  to  the  anthracite 
operators — and  to  the  public — the  strong- 
est of  arguments  against  the  granting  of 
their  own  demands  for  recognition  and 
agreements.  It  would  tend  to  prove 
that  they  would  regard  no  agreement  as 
binding  upon  themselves.  In  addition, 
it  would  inflict  great  injury  upon  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  throughout  the 
land. 

Fortunately  for  them,  the  miners' 
tmion  has  a  wise  leader.  In  his  admi- 
rable address  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention President  Mitchell  said :  "  Dur- 
ing all  my  life  in  the  labor  movement  I 
have  declared  that  contracts  mutually 
made  should  be  kept  inviolate."  The 
breaking  of  them,  he  continued,  must  re- 
sult in  disaster,  ''  because  a  disregard  of 
contracts  strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of  or- 
^T^anized  labor."  He  also  warned  the 
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convention  against  sympathetic  strikes ; 
not  one  of  any  magnitude  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them  had  ended  in  ignominious  and 
crushing  defeat.  Thus,  by  a  review  of 
past  errors,  by  sound  argument,  and  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pride  and  loyalty  of  a 
great,  union  that  had  always  kept  its 
agreements,  he  introduced  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  convention's  action, 
all  of  which  were  eventually  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote. 

The  decision  of  the  convention  is  close- 
ly in  accord  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  us  in  The  Independent  of  July  3d. 
We  said  then  that  the  mine  workers 
should  declare  their  loyalty  to  their  con- 
tracts ;  indorse  the  strike  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners ;  assess  all  bituminous  work- 
ers 25  per  cent,  of  their  pay,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  anthracite  strikers ;  and  ap- 
peal to  other  wage  earners  and  to  the 
general  public.  This  is  substantially 
what  President  Mitchell  recommended 
on  the  17th,  and  it  is  what  the  convention 
on  the  19th  decided  to  do,  except  that 
the  assessment  is  25  per  cent,  for  officers 
only,  being  10  per  cent,  for  the  miners  in 
some  districts,  and  $1  per  week  for  those 
in  others.  The  union's  address  to  the 
public,  after  setting  forth  the  oppressive 
conditions  that  caused  the  union  to  be 
organized,  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
bituminous  contracts  for  five  years  past, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  anthracite  miners 
to  secure  an  adjustment  of  their  griev- 
ances without  resorting  to  a  strike,  says : 

"  We  believe  that  our  interests  in  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  [bituminous]  operators,  with 
whom  we  have  agreements,  require  that  we 
shall  not  inaugurate  a  general  suspension  of 
work  in  the  coal  trade.  They  may  destroy 
our  union,  but  they  cannot  make  us  violate 
our  contracts." 

''  Let  the  mine  workers  declare,"  we  said 
on  the  3d,  "  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
throw  all  classes  of  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment by  stopping  the  supply  of  coal, 
contrary  to  their  agreements."  We  are 
glad  that  they  have  done  this  so  clearly 
and  that  their  decision   with  respect  to 
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Other  matters  accords  so  exactly  with 
our  view  as  to  the  course  they  might 
wisely  take. 

The  controversy  at  the  anthracite 
mines  now  becomes  a  test  of  endurance, 
with  the  strikers  receiving  something 
like  $250,000  a  week  from  their  allies. 
Their  duty  is  to  preserve  order.  If  the 
operators  can  obtain  men  enough  to 
work  their  mines,  and  if  they  desire  to 
use  these  men,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thorities to  protect  them  in  their  labor. 
The  strikers  siiould  refrain  from  any  in- 
terference that  goes  beyond  such  peace- 
ful persuasion  as  has  been  permitted  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  public, 
favorably  impressed  by  the  wise  and 
conservative  action  of  the  convention, 
will  not  uphold  the  strikers  if  they  in- 
jure mining  property  or  intimidate  by 
violence  and  riot  such  miners  as  may 
attempt  to  work.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  work- 
men cannot  be  obtained  outside  of  the 
strikers'  ranks,  what  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  employers?  What  it  has  been,  in 
our  opinion,  for  some  time  past — to  ac- 
cept the  offered  arbitration. 

The  influence  of  the  public  should  be 
exerted  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  in  that  way.  In  the  strikers' 
list  of  grievances  there  are  some  which 
might  well  be  referred  to  arbitrators. 
The  increased  cost  of  living,  mentioned 
by  large  corporations  as  the  cause  of  re- 
cent unsolicited  increases  of  wages,  and 
accounting  in  some  measure  for  the  ad- 
dition of  10  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  workmen,  certainly 
deserves  to  be  considered  when  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  by  the  miners  in 
support  of  their  claims.  The  positive 
declaration  of  the  union  concerning  its 
faithful  observance  of  contracts  tends,  at 
least  in  the  public  mind,  to  overcome  the 
operators'  objection  to  a  recognition  of 
the  union  or  the  making  of  agree- 
ments with  it.  With  respect  to  all  the 
questions  in  controversy  the  strikers' 
cause  has  better  standing  with  the  public 
by  reason  of  the  good  record  of  the  con- 
vention. We  hope  that  the  coal  railroad 
presidents  can  now  be  induced  to  permit 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion or  compromise.  The  public  will  not 
support  them  if  they  persist  in  refusing 
to  do  so. 


Governor    Taft's    Mission    to 
Rome 

At  last  the  mission  of  Governor  Taft 
and  his  three  fellow  commissioners  to 
Rome  is  concluded  and  its  results  may 
be  summed  up.  Something  is  to  be 
added  to  our  chronicle  and  comment  last 
week,  when  we  had  the  reply  of  the 
Papal  commission  granting  the  princi- 
pal part  of  what  the  United  States  asked, 
but  declining  to  set  a  time  for  the  defi- 
nite withdrawal  of  the  friars.  We  said 
last  week,  and  we  repeat  now,  that  there 
is  here  no  rejection  of  the  substance  of 
the  request,  only  a  politic  hesitation  as 
to  the  manner  of  granting  it. 

Let  the  reader  understand  the  condi- 
tions. There  are  eight  or  ten  orders  of 
friars  in  the  Philippines,  or  were  in 
1898,  of  which  only  four  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Augustinians  and  the 
Recoletos.  There  were  in  1898  near- 
ly 1,200  of  these  friars  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  were  parish  priests,  in 
charge  of  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  the 
islands.  Generally  they  were  the  only 
white  men  in  the  town,  except,  in  the 
central  cities,  the  Spanish  governor,  who 
came  and  went,  while  the  priest  re- 
mained for  a  lifetime  and  was  the  real 
ruler  of  the  district.  Three  of  these 
orders,  omitting  the  Franciscans,  owned 
400,000  acres  of  the  best  cultivated  land 
in  the  islands,  being  about  one-fifth  of 
all  that  was  not  government  land.  They 
were  hated  as  rack-renters,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  real  rulers,  who  controlled 
the  Spanish  governors  and  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  all  oppression  and  mis- 
management and  banishment  of  those 
who  ofi:ended  them.  Far  from  public 
observation,  tyrants  in  their  fields,  their 
frequent  social  irregularities  did  not  ex- 
cite the  enmity  that  was  caused  by  their 
political  and  personal  tyranny.  When 
the  Katipunan  revolution  of  1896  began 
the  brunt  of  the  hostility  was  directed 
against  the  friars.  Forty  of  them  were 
murdered  and  a  multitude  of  others  were 
captured,  imprisoned  and  shamefully 
abused  until  liberated  by  the  American 
soldiers. 

Besides  these  nearly  1,200  friars  there 
were  some  400  native  Filipino  priests. 
They  had  seldom  been  allowed  to  have 
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charge  of  a  parish,  but  were  curates  un- 
der the  friars.  It  was  not  the  policy  of 
the  governing  orders,  to  which  the  bish- 
ops belonged,  to  encourage  the  education 
of  native  priests.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  orders,  but 
were  simply  humble  assistants,  of  in- 
ferior training  and  character.  We  gave 
last  week  the  testimony  of  the  highest 
prelates  in  the  Church,  who  declared 
them  to  be  without  ability  or  character. 
If  they  were  characterized  as  severely 
as  the  Filipinos  characterize  the  friars 
themselves,  let  it  be  said  that  while  the 
friars  supported  strongly  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  native  priests  all  took 
the  side  of  the  revolutionists.  This  was 
no  war  against  the  Catholic  Church 
which  we  found  going  on  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  was  within  the  Church,  in 
which  the  foreign  land-holding  priests 
were  on  one  side  and  the  native  priests 
on  the  other.  If  physical  ability  be  con- 
sidered or  intellectural  training,  the  ad- 
vantage was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Span- 
ish priests ;  on  the  question  of  morals 
they  were  both  bad  enough  and  multi- 
tudes of  both  kept  their  mistresses  open- 
ly, and  were  thought  no  worse  of  for  it 
in  a  country  where  a  large  part  of  the 
people  lived  faithfully,  perhaps,  with 
their  partners,  but  without  formal  mar- 
riage. Probably  in  the  matter  of  social 
decorum  the  Spanish  friars  did  not  as 
universally  fail  as  did  the  native  priests, 
but  in  the  vices  that  go  with  unrestricted 
power  they  were  worse.  These  friar 
priests  have  all  been  driven  from  their 
parishes  and  do  not  dare  to  return. 
Three-fifths  of  them  have  died  or  left 
the  country,  and  the  rest  are  congre- 
gated in  Manila  and  the  other  principal 
towns,  where  the  American  Government 
protects  their  lives.  One  might  think 
that  as  they  hate  the  native  priests  and 
hate  the  people  who  have  expelled  them, 
they  might  welcome  and  favor  Ameri- 
can rule.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
seem  to  hope  that  in  some  way  the  Span- 
ish authority  may  be  returned,  and  they 
know  that  with  our  separation  of  Church 
and  State  they  can  never  recover  their 
former  power. 

Now  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  equally 
the  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institu- 
tions, forbid  us  to  confiscate  the  lands 
and  expel   the    friars,  as    any   Catholic 


Government  would  have  done.  We 
recognize  the  right  of  the  orders  to  hold 
their  lands  and  the  right  of  the  friars 
to  go  where  they  please  and  can.  But 
we  do  know  that  their  return  to  their 
parishes  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  people;  it  would  require  an  army  to 
protect  them.  We  know  that  for  several 
years  the  friars  have  been  able  to  get  no 
rent  from  their  lands  and  that  it  would 
be  vastly  better  for  Luzon,  as  for  Ire- 
land, to  have  the  big  holdings  broken 
up  and  the  land  sold  to  those  who  work 
it.  And  we  know  that  in  this  way  only 
can  peace  come  to  the  islands  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church  there.  We  have  no 
fight  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  this  is  a 
quarrel  between  parties  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  we  take  the  side  of  the 
entire  Catholic  people  and  the  native 
clergy. 

And  the  Pope  has  recognized  the  ill 
condition  and  has  met  us  fairly.  It  is 
said — we  don't  know — that  the  Pope 
would  have  granted  all  we  asked  if  he 
could  have  had  his  way.  As  it  is  the 
negotiating  will  be  concluded  at  Manila 
on  the  lines  laid  down,  which  involve 
the  sale  of  the  lands  and  the  more 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  friars,  who 
are  not  to  be  returned  to  their  parishes. 
Some  things  are  not  yet  clear.  If  the 
Roman  authorities  had  been  free  to  dis- 
regard the  sensitiveness  of  Spain  and 
the  orders  concerned,  and  accept  some 
nine  or  ten  million  dollars  outright  for 
the  lands,  that  money  might,  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  Church  in  the 
islands  in  the  hazardous  period  when  it 
passes  from  the  support  of  the  State  to 
dependence  on  the  free  will  offerings  of 
the  people.  Such  a  fund  would  have 
been  an  immense  strength  to  the  Church. 
Now,  we  suppose,  every  parcel  of  land 
and  every  claim  for  damages  to  build- 
ings will  have  to  be  valued  separately, 
and  a  considerably  smaller  sum  is  likely 
to  be  paid.  We  suppose  Protestants  will 
not  greatly  regret  this  result,  however 
much  Catholics  may  regret  it.  For  our 
part,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  we  are 
sorry  that  the  matter  could  not  have 
been  finally  settled  at  Rome.  However, 
the  results  achieved  fully  justify  the 
sending  of  the  Commission.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  American  diplomacy.    Our 
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four  representatives  did  their  work  in  a  upon  original  experience  and  investiga- 

direct  and  most  creditable  way.     There  tion  whenever  another  couple  volunteers 

was    no    concealment    of    purpose,    but  for  the  marriage  altar.    Nor  does  the  ad- 

everything  was  said  and   done  on  both  venture  depend  so  much,  as  some  people 

sides   in   the   frankest   way.      The   final  are  disposed  to  argue,  upon  affinities,  men 

communication    of    Cardinal    Rampolla  and  women  born  expressly  for  one  an- 

fully  recognizes  the  admirable  spirit  ex-  other.     Where  both  are  able  to  conform 

hibited  by  Governor  Taft  and  the  Ameri-  to  the  laws  governing  marriage  there  is 

can    Government    and    expresses    great  the  psychological  basis  for  a  union  be- 

gratification    that   a    general    agreement  tween  almost  any  man  and  woman    as 

was    reached ;    and   in    this   gratification  natural  as  the  indiscriminate  mating  of 

we  have  the  right  to  join,  as  The  In-  robins.     "  Affinities  "  indeed  are  usually 

DEPENDENT  was  perhaps  the  first  journal  the  short  lived  divinities  of  magnetic  il- 

to  urge  that  such  a  Commission  be  sent  lusions.     They  impose  upon  the  imagi- 

to  Rome  to  deal  directly  with  the  Pope  nation  and  senses  for  a  time,  but  often 

for   the   purchase   of   the    friars'   lands,  lose  their  attractions  sooner  than  the  un- 

We  did  not  urge  and  have  never  urged  predestined  sort.    And  since  most  young 

that  this  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  people  who  marry  are  so  indifferent  to 

friars'    lands   be   complicated    with   that  this  doctrine  that  they  are  unable  to  tell 

of  the  removal   of  the   friars ;    for  we  one  affinity  from  another,  but  find  them- 

knew  that  they  could  not  return  to  their  selves  many  times  drawn  by  many  differ- 

parishes  and  that  they  must  be  replaced  ing  types  of  youth  and  beauty,  they  are 

by  others  in  any  event.  fortunate  in  discovering  a  working  prin- 

^  ciple  of  life  together  through  which  it  is 

possible  to  win  happiness  on  a  less  senti- 

After  the  Honeymoon  ^^"^^1  basis. 

Jn  fact  the  joy  and  content  of  every 

During  the  honeymoon  month  of  June  marriage  depends  as  much  upon  the  wife 

marriage  is  simply  a  romance  that  has  as  the  covered  eggs  in  the  nest  depend 

been     sanctified     and     blessed     by     the  upon  the  mother  bird  for  the  life  and 

Church.     Later  it  becomes  a  more  for-  songs  that  lie  expectant  in  them.     The 

midable  relationship ;  for,  no  matter  how  husband,  however  much  of  a  gentleman 

long  the  happy  season  lasts,  some  rainy  and  scholar  he  may  be,  is  an  unconquer- 

day  every  pair    of    wedded  lovers  face  able  ruffian  in  these  delicate  matters  of 

each  other  in  mutual  surprise  at  the  dis-  domestic  diplomacy.      He  may  provide 

covery  that  they  are  really  strangers  who  for  and  expect  happiness,  but  he  can  no 

have   just   passed  through  a   delightful  more   create   it  than  Adam  could  have 

phenomenon  of  dust  and  spirit,  natural,  made  Eve. 

but  transient.     Until  then  marriage  is  a        And  the  lack  of  right-mindedness  in 

state  of  existence  as  easily  assumed  and  the   wife  at  this  point   spoils  as  many 

as  heedless  of  responsibilities  as  the  mat-  marriages  as  frailties  in  the  husband  do. 

ing  of  meadow  larks ;  henceforth  it  takes  Obliged  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to 

a    domestic,    culinary    aspect    and    fixes  dispense  with  her  bridal  ideals,  the  ques- 

obligations  that  outlast  many  woodland  tion  is,  what  course  she  will  pursue  ?  And 

weddings,  where  the  swift  winged  bride  everything   depends   upon   her   decision, 

and  groom  manage  to  begin  and  bring  for  she  will  either  adjust  herself  to  the 

up  a  family  within  a  honeymoon  of  time,  situation  with  the  egotism  of  a  martyr, 

But  in  the  ascending  scale  of  life  mar-  seek  consolation  in  her  children,  religion 

riage  is  not  merely  the  romantic  mating  or  society,  or  she  will  wisely  accept  the 

of  two  people ;   it  is  a   spiritual   union,  bargain  she  has  made  for  happiness  with 

occult  and  difficult  to  define,  composed  the  determination  to  realize  upon  it  in 

of  two  distinct  intelligences,  neither  of  spite    of    all    newly    discovered    human 

which    can    withdraw    or    dominate    the  limitations.     And  here  begins  her  uni- 

other  without  injury  to  the  relationship,  versity  course  in  the  philosophy  of  life ; 

Therefore,  living  together  "  in  love  and  a  philosophy  which  not  only  recognizes 

harmony  "  is  always  the  newest  and  most  the  disposition  of  one  particular  man  in 

difficult  of  all  sciences,  founded  as  it  is  its  variations  from  that  of  mankind  in 
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general,  but  disciplines  her  own  to  match 
and  mate  it.  And  there  is  the  rub.  The 
matching-  is  a  pitting  of  force  against 
force,  which  comes  easy  to  old  Adam 
nature;  but  the  mating  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  finishing  of  his  courage  with 
the  spires  of  her  hopes,  the  adding  of 
her  charm  to  his  power,  is  a  divine  al- 
chemy of  spirits  which  no  man  can  ac- 
complish. 

And  being  at  bottom  a  practical  wit  of 
a  woman,  she  soon  learns  the  expedi- 
ency of  being  as  wise  as  a  serpent  and 
as  harmless  as  a  dove  in  all  her  dealings 
with  this  lord  of  her  domains.  She  also 
recognizes  the  fact,  with  a  pang  indeed, 
that  romantic  love  is  not  the  dominant 
element  in  any  lasting  affection;  and  if 
she  can  no  longer  pose  as  a  queen  of 
hearts  she  gracefully  accepts  the  role  of 
a  more  scriptural  character,  so  that  her 
husband  may  at  least  "  praise  her  in  the 
market  place  "  and  that  the  right  people 
may  rise  up  to  "  call  her  blessed."  She 
has  a  sort  of  sunrise  spirit  that  can  be 
accommodated  to  his  twilight  moods  like 
a  star  shining  in  the  evening  heavens. 
She  understands  the  April  diplomacy  of 
tears  and  the  miracle  of  clearing  her  own 
skies  at  the  right  moment  for  his  en- 
couragement. She  is  the  saint  above  his 
altar  and  the  star  performer  on  their 
little  domestic  stage — a  droll  fairy  soul 
who  prays  and  confides  but  never  con- 
fesses. The  married  life  is  her  profes- 
sion, as  it  is  refuge  from  the  more  en- 
grossing cares  of  managing  the  world 
at  large. 

Still,  there  are  mutual  obligations  even 
in  these  amenities  of  life  which  neither 
•can  discharge  for  the  other.  And  while 
they  all  know  how  to  tax  each  other's 
virtues  at  this  point  to  the  uttermost,  the 
most  happily  married  people  understand 
the  more  delicate  economy  of  manipulat- 
ing each  other's  follies  and  limitations 
in  a  way  to  win  or  confer  pleasure.  The 
husband,  mindful  that  women  never  out- 
grow romantic  ideals,  however  unwar- 
ranted they  are  by  the  solemn  facts  of 
life,  pleases  his  wife  with  little  orna- 
mental attentions.  To  her  the  value  of 
a  bunch  of  violets  is  augmented  many 
times  by  a  sentimental  viewpoint.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  stormy  temper  adds 
piquancy  to  their  relations,  and  may  even 
be   regarded   as  a  blessing    in    disguise 


when  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  feminine  sweetness  under  try- 
ing circumstances.  Thus,  while  his  un- 
hallowed lightnings  flash  she  is  enabled 
to  prove,  by  the  poise  and  dignity  of  her 
spirit,  that  she  is  really  the  superior  being 
of  the  two — a  wise  error  to  inculcate  in 
the  mind  of  every  husband,  since  no  do- 
mestic shortcoming  in  him  can  diminish 
his  sense. of  outside  importance,  but  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  paragon 
wife  even  adds  to  it  a  superlative  glory. 
In  short,  there  are  few  superfluous  ex- 
periences, no  waste  material,  and  not 
many  traits  of  character,  good  or  bad, 
that  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  peace  or  dignity  of  life  in 
an  ordinary  marriage,  where  the  hus- 
band is  discreetly  honest  and  decently 
energetic,  and  where  the  wife  has  suffi- 
cient wit  to  make  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  of  a  difficult  arrangement,  upon 
which,  however,  rests  the  future  of  the 
race. 

**  Hell-roaring  " 

We  much  dislike  that  sort  of  political 
argumentation  so  much  practiced  by 
some  of  our  papers  which  consists  in  giv- 
ing nicknames  to  public  people.  Some 
of  these  papers,  not  averse  to  giving  lec- 
tures on  editorial  and  political  ethics,  are 
accustomed  to  refer  to  Gen.  Jacob  H. 
Smith  as  ''  Hell-roaring  Jake,"  a  name 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  the 
army  because  of  his  voluble  explosive 
capacity.  Whether  he  really  has  been  so 
called  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  adjective  was  not  misap- 
plied, and  that  it  is  his  coarse,  vulgar  and 
unrestrained  looseness  of  tongue  that  has 
been  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  army,  and  that  may  be,  in  part,  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  shameful  occur- 
rence in  our  Philippine  war. 

There  had  been  a  most  treacherous 
massacre  of  American  soldiers  in  Samar. 
General  Smith  sent  Major  Waller  with 
a  detachment  to  capture  and  punish  those 
guilty  of  the  base  act.  He  gave  very 
reasonable  and  proper  written  orders, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington.  But  with 
them  he  gave  most  atrocious  oral  instruc- 
tions. "  I  want,"  said  he,  ''  no  prisoners. 
I  want  you  to  kill  and  burn.     The  more 
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you  kill  and  burn  the  better  you  will 
please  me."  He  said  he  wanted  every- 
body killed  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
everybody  above  ten  years  old.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  mean  it ;  he  has  the  rep- 
utation of  talking  extravagantly.  At 
any  rate,  the  detachment  did  not  kill  and 
burn ;  perhaps  had  little  chance  to  do  so. 
They  had  a  horribly  difficult  march,  and 
were  nearly  starved  to  death.  At  the 
end  of  the  expedition,  on  returning  to 
their  base,  when  Major  Waller  was  near- 
ly crazed  with  suffering,  he  ordered  a 
number  of  his  native  attendants  to  be 
shot  without  trial,  on  the  charge  that 
they  had  been  faithless  during  the  march. 
This  charge  was  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  was  probably  unjust.  It  was 
a  sad  and  horrible  affair.  Whether  Gen- 
eral Smith's  verbal  instructions  had  any 
influence  in  the  matter  we  cannot  tell; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  cruelly 
abominable.  The  court  martial  recog- 
nized that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
extravagant  language,  and  that  his  in- 
structions were  not  caken  literally,  and 
that  no  children  or  women  were  killed, 
and  that  only  this  sad  affair  tarnished  the 
good  name  of  the  army.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  reviewing  authority,  who  is  the 
President  in  this  case.  The  reprimand 
has  been  faithfully  administered;  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  General  Smith  has  been  retired 
from  active  service,  with  regret  "  that  he 
should  have  so  acted  in  this  instance  as 
to  interfere  with  his  further  usefulness 
in  the  army." 

We  have  never  heard  it  said  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  or  General  Grant,  or 
General  Sherman,  or  General  Roberts, 
or  General  Kitchener,  that  he  was  a  Hell- 
roarer.  All  these  eminent  soldiers  have 
"been,  rather,  reticent  and  quiet  in  their 
language.  Restraint  is  the  evidence  of 
strength,  rather  than  eruptive  volubility. 
Here  is  a  lesson,  read  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  Root,  not  simply  to  this 
soldier  of  sixty-two  years,  but  to  our 
youth  as  well,  that  loud  talking,  bluster- 
ing and  profanity  are  fitting  neither  to  a 
soldier  nor  a  gentleman.  The  truest 
Gentleman  that  ever  lived  said,  "  Let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of 
evil." 


Is  He  a  Daniel  ? 

Dr.  Munhall  is  a  revivalist,  a  writer 
and  seller  of  his  own  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  a  vigorous  denouncer  of  all 
higher  criticism.  In  a  late  pamphlet,  en- 
titled ''  A  Crisis  in  Methodism,"  he  runs 
amuck  and  slays  on  every  hand.  The 
Boston  University  and  its  School  of 
Theology  he  attacks  savagely ;  President 
Warren,  Professors  Mitchell  and  Bowne 
and  Rishell  for  "  revolutionizing  Metho- 
dist theology,"  and  writing  books  "  full 
of  poison,"  "  extremely  rationalistic  and 
Unitarian ;  "  Professor  Terry,  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  is  accused  of  teaching 
the  unhistoric  character  of  Genesis ; 
President  Little,  of  the  same  Institute, 
and  President  Plantz,  of  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, are  charged  with  denying  the 
omniscience  of  Jesus,  as  does  also  Presi- 
dent Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
and  President  Bashford,  of  the  same 
University,  sympathizes  with  these 
heretical  views ;  the  editors  of  Zion's 
Herald  and  The  Methodist  Review  are 
in  the  same  condemnation,  giving  cur- 
rency to  views  that  are  "  unbiblical,  un- 
Methodistic  and  infidel,"  and  Chancellor 
Day,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  was 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  staying  away  from 
Dr.  Munhall's  evangelistic  services  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  the  Doctor's  de- 
nunciations of  the  Methodist  infidels. 

Now,  we  were  not  informed  that  Dr. 
Munhall  has  any  such  standing  as  a 
biblical  scholar  that  any  of  these  teach- 
ers of  theology  would  feel  it  necessary 
to  reply,  but  Chancellor  Day  and  Zion's 
Herald  have  picked  him  up  with  no  gen- 
tleness. 

We  content  ourselves  with  chronicling 
these  charges  of  prevailing  Methodist 
heresy,  and  we  add  our  conviction  that 
Dr.  Munhall  has  no  consciousness  of 
such  ignorance  as  it  charged  to  him.  We 
are  often  reminded  of  the  Arabic 
apothegm  which  divides  men  into  classes : 

"  Man  is  four : 

"  He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not 
he  knows  not ;  he  is  a  fool,  shun  him. 

"  He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  he 
knows  not;  he  is  simple,  teach  him. 

"  He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he 
knows ;  he  is  asleep,  waken  him. 

"  He  who  knows  and  knows  he 
knows;  he  is  wise,  follow  him." 
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Those   who    regard    Dr.    Munhall    as  Switzerland  and  Austria  took  up  the  idea 

coming  under  the  last  category  will  fol-  of  vacation  schools  with  zeal.     All  Eu- 

low  him.    He  spoke  at  the  Methodist  min-  rope  has  been  turned  into  a  gymnasium, 

isters'  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  other  where,  through  the  summer,  children  are 

day  and  secured  the  passage  of  resolu-  trained  to  play  wisely.     The  idea,  when 

tions    denouncing    higher    criticism    as  carefully  examined,  is  seen  to  be  closely 

"  wretched  stuif ; ''  but  before  following  associated  with  the  kindergarten, 

any  wise  man   who   makes  a   sweeping  In  this  country  the  movement  has  been 

attack  on  th^e  scholarship  of  his  Church  accepted,  more  particularly  in  its  relation 

those  who  pass  such  resolutions  should  to  the  poorer  classes  in  our  larger  cities, 

convince    themselves    not    only    of    his  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Putnam,  Secretary  of  the 

strenuous   piety,   but   also  that   he  is   a  committee  on  public  play  and  vacation 

sufficient   adept   in   biblical   learning   to  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  reports  such 

know  the  difference  between  a  psalmist  schools  in  operation  in  over  twenty  cities 

and  a  palimpsest,  and  that  he  can  tell  a  of  the  United  States.     She  reports  that 

thesaurus  from  an  ichthyosaurus.  the   environment   of   children    living   in 

^  the  poorest  wards  causes  physical,  m.ental 

and  moral  degeneration.    It  is  the  inter- 

Vacation   Schools  ^^^    ^^    ^^^    commonwealth    to    provide 

wholesome   influences   during   the   mid- 

Several  years  ago  it  began  to  dawn  summer  months.  The  movement  is  a  so- 
on the  minds  of  the  physicians,  health  cial  endeavor  to  provide  for  children  who 
officers  and  educators  of  Germany  that  cannot  otherwise  obtain  them  certain  es- 
the  public  parks  were  used  in  a  conven-  sential  advantages  that  others  do  not 
tional,  rather  than  in  a  beneficent  and  need  from  public  sources.  Vacation 
useful  manner.  They  set  about  to  create  schools  add  a  very  desirable  supplement 
a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  play-  to  conventional  public  education  by  se- 
grounds  in  the  larger  parks,  and  the  curing  a  much  greater  amount  of  muscu- 
opening  of  available  places  elsewhere  for  lar  activity ;  by  encouraging  a  much 
the  use  of  the  children  when  out  of  greater  degree  of  self-expression,  self- 
school.  It  followed  soon  after  that  reliance  and  initiative ;  by  presenting  the 
botanical  gardens  were  opened  for  teach-  more  refining  possibilities  of  environ- 
ers  and  children  together.  Then  came  a  ment,  to  mold  tastes  in  choosing  recrea- 
larger  development  of  the  school  garden  tions  and  occupations.  To  secure  these 
idea,  and  children  were  allowed  relaxa-  objects  nature  study,  manual  and  art 
tion  from  book  study,  to  the  practical  ap-  work  and  physical  exercise  are  offered, 
plication  of  ideas  in  the  soil  and  in  the  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  freedom 
shop,  which  we  have  learned  to  call  compatible  with  efficiency,  and,  when 
"  manual  instruction."  It  became  neces-  possible,  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  No 
sary  to  furnish  balls,  bats,  footballs,  as  books  are  used,  and  ideas  of  play  and 
well  as  tools  and  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  enjoyment  are  associated, 
apparatus.  Then  teachers  must  be  em-  The  history  of  the  movement  as  it 
ployed  who  were  fitted  to  instruct  in  has  spread  through  the  United  States 
games  as  well  as  in  shops  and  gardens,  and  is  still  spreading  is  very  in- 
This  brought  out  a  new  class  of  teachers,  spiring  to  those  who  have  believed 
those  who  were  gifted  with  a  capacity  our  school  system  quite  too  pedantic 
for  fellowship  with  children.  A  sixth  and  formalized,  as  well  as  restrictive, 
report  of  public  playgrounds  and  open-  for  the  best  development  of  children, 
air  schools  in  Prussia  shows  that  of  The  movement  is  also  very  hopeful  in 
5,616  schools,  only  359  had  no  arrange-  the  way  of  giving  to  athletics  in  connec- 
ment  for  public  play  or  gymnastic  exer-  tion  with  education  a  better  bearing  and 
cise.  proper     control.       No    one     can     have 

At  this  point  the  movement  divides  it-  watched  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  gam- 
self  into  that  which  is  a  part  of  regular  ing  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  as  an 
school  exercise  and  that  which  has  de-  affair  quite  separated  from  the  curricu- 
veloped  into  vacation  schools,  including  lum,  without  apprehension.  Some  of  the 
holidays.     Sweden,   Denmark,   Holland,  features    of    Miss  Putnam's    report  we 
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should  be  glad  to  compress  and  repeat. 
In  one  school  thirty  boys  and  one  girl 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
are  engaged  in  Sloyd.  A  suggestive  re- 
mark is  that  "  Mischief  offered  no  great- 
er attraction  than  the  work,  and  was 
therefore  not  indulged  in."  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  attendance  in  these 
schools  is  entirely  voluntary.  Admission 
is  forfeited  by  three  absences.  Many  of 
these  children  return  asking  for  readmis- 
sion,  saying,  "  We  didn't  know  it  would 
be  so  good."  Rainy  days  there  are  large 
rooms  opened  for  exercise,  but  so  far  as 
possible  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors. 
Discipline  is  hardly  needed  at  any  point. 
*'  Each  child  is  too  intent  on  his  own 
efforts.  Shouts  of  laughter  and  of  ap- 
plause testify  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enjoyment."  The  games  have  the  qual- 
ity of  competition,  but  this  competition 
becomes  co-operative.  *'  One  could  not 
fail  to  note  that,  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  organs  and  the  muscu- 
lar system,  there  was  a  parallel  evolution 
of  mental  qualities,  such  as  promptness, 
intentness,  ideas  of  initiative,  co-opera- 
tion and  leadership,  fair  play  and  the 
justice  of  rules,  together  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  hearty  fun  and  laughter.  The 
hour  was  physically  and  mentally  in- 
vigorating." We  have  long  thought  that 
our  school  system  involved  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  restriction.  The  best 
educators  have  the  least  machinery  and 
fewest  rules.  The  best  way  to  stop  whis- 
pering is  to  allow  reasonable  communica- 
tion during  school  hours.  Put  the  whole 
thing  on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and 
an  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  children. 
Children  brought  up  on  the  supposition 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  during  all  the 
educative  period  will  surely  not  be  edu- 
cated along  ethical  lines. 

Nature  study,  of  course,  predominates, 
and  resourceful  teachers  find  their  main 
business  to  be  to  introduce  the  child  to 
that  great  teacher,  the  world  itself.  The 
object  is  to  cultivate  simple,  but  scien- 
tific, methods  of  investigating  things 
about  the  child,  and  to  teach  him  to  see 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  to  most 
minds  is  unobserved.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  perceive  any  limitations  to  this 
method  of  education.  Excursions  are 
possible  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and  by 


steam  cars  or  boats  to  distant  points  of 
interest.  All  this  while  the  teachers 
themselves  are  being  educated  and  de- 
veloped. 

The  morale  of  the  whole  movement  is 
shown  by  the  effect  on  behavior,  without 
discipline.  An  open-air  gymnasium  was 
conducted  in  the  vacation  school 
grounds.  The  daily  attendance  was 
about  100,  "  many  of  them  distinctly 
gamins,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  gym- 
nastic work  and  games,  which  they  en- 
tered into  with  zest,  chose  to  conform 
with  the  playground  requirements  as  to 
profanity,  fighting  and  obedience  to  the 
director."  The  real  sum  of  the  effect  of 
these  schools  is  shown  at  the  close  of  the 
season  by  the  changed  methods  and  be- 
havior of  the  children.  They  are  re- 
ported to  have  learned,  not  by  instruc- 
tion, but  by  the  influence  of  the  work 
they  have  done,  to  respect  the  comfort 
of  the  people  about  them  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  public  highways.  They 
have  found  that  interesting  topics  to  talk 
about  were  more  fun  than  tin  horns  and 
a  racket ;  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
their  pleasure  grounds  clean  and  free 
from  the  waste  of  lunches,  and  that 
munching  of  cheap  candies  was  not  es- 
sential to  a  good  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
companionship  that  has  grown  up  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  gives  the  form- 
er an  influence  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
school-house  teaching.  They  have  lived 
together,  and  the  influence  of  a  sympa- 
thetic and  refined  friend  has  entered  di- 
rectly into  their  lives.  It  will  give  a  per- 
manent power  to  the  teacher  for  good. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  children  return- 
ing in  the  fall  from  their  excursions  are 
in  exceptionally  good  conditon  for  school 
work  during  the  winter. 

The  effect  of  these  vacation  schools 
has  been  already  largely  to  modify  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  school  houses.  More 
freedom  of  physical  movement  and  a 
larger  liberty  of  choice  in  study  is 
granted.  School  yards  are  being  trans- 
formed into  places  where  exercise  is 
symmetrical  and  rational.  Classes  in 
whittling,  gardening,  etc.,  can  be  formed, 
and  the  whole  work  can  be  associated 
with  the  new  effort,  which  is  being  wide- 
ly extended,  for  the  improvement  of 
homes  and  the  beautifying  of  city  yards. 
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Prosperity  and  Equality 

Charles  I  governed  England  eleven 
years  without  a  Parliament.  Meanwhile, 
he  distributed  among  his  courtiers  a  host 
of  patent  monopolies,  so  that  Culpepper 
exclaimed,  when  Parliament  reassem- 
bled: 

"  These  men,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  have 
gotten  possession  of  our  dwellings,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  room  free  from  them.  They 
sip  in  our  cup,  they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by 
our  fire ;  we  find  them  in  the  dye-vat,  the  wash 
bowl,  and  the  powdering  tub;  they  share  with 
the  butler  in  his  box;  they. have  marked  and 
sealed  us  from  head  to  foot.  They  will  not 
bate  us  a  pin ;  we  ma}'^  not  buy  our  own  clothes 
without  their  brokage.  These  are  the  leeches 
that  have  sucked  the  commonwealth  so  hard 
that  it  is  almost  become  hectical ;  and  some  of 
them  are  ashamed  of  their  right  names;  they 
have  a  vizard  to  hide  the  brand  made  by  that 
good  law  in  the  last  Parliament  of  King  James; 
they  shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of  a 
corporation;  they  make  by-laws  which  serve 
their  turns  to  squeeze  us  and  fill  their  purses." 

England  was  prosperous  during  the 
earlier  years  of  these  monopolies,  and  but 
little  complaint  was  made.  Finally  pros- 
perity waned,  and  the  Parliament  which 
Charles  was  compelled  to  call  drove  him 
from  the  throne  and  ultimately  beheaded 
him. 

Universal  suffrage  is  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  the  voters  do  not  think. 
They  vote  according  to  the  pressure  of 
circumstance.  If  crops  are  good  they 
vote  for  the  party  in  power.  If  crops 
fail  they  vote  for  the  opposite  party. 
This  was  true  of  limited  suffrage  in 
Charles's  time,  and  it  is  true  of  universal 
suffrage  now.  Men  do  not  think  unless 
compelled  to  think.  Earning  a  living  oc- 
cupies their  minds,  and  this  is  largely 
routine.  Thinking  belongs  to  the  few — 
to  the  philosopher,  the  reformer,  the  agi- 
tator. But  the  agitator  lacks  an  audi- 
ence while  prosperity  continues.  When 
depression  returns  he  gets  a  hearing. 

Auguste  Comte,  with  his  bias  for 
mathematics,  classified  political  parties  as 
the  party  of  statics  or  "  order,"  and  the 
party  of  dynamics  or  "progress."  Rather 
should  it  be  the  party  of  prosperity,  or 
success,  and  the  party  of  equality,  or 
ethics.  Comte's  party  of  "  order "  is 
really  a  party  of  progress  in  all  material 
things.     It  is  the  party  that  strengthens 


government,  promotes  industry,  expands 
markets,  conquers  the  world.  Its  cri- 
terion is  success.  Its  philosophy,  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Its  popular  argu- 
ment is  prosperity. 

Comte's  party  of  "  progress "  is  a 
party  of  reaction  in  material  things.  It 
points  back  to  the  old  conditions  of  sim- 
plicity, equality  and  contentment.  It 
frets  under  the  strenuousness  of  strug- 
gle, conquest  and  victory.  It  protests 
against  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Charles 
I  stood  for  the  triumph  of  absolutism 
and  national  sovereignty  over  feudalism 
and  petty  sovereignties.  His  was  a 
strong  centralized  government  which 
had  risen  of  necessity  out  of  the  conflict- 
ing jurisdictions  of  church,  nobility  and 
guild.  It  was  this  new  monopoly  of 
government,  with  its  patents  and  court 
lobbyists,  against  which  the  Puritans  re- 
volted. They  set  up  as  their  ideal  the 
former  conditions  of  independence  and 
equality,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  a 
strong,  central  government.  But  they 
were  wrong  on  the  material  side.  Their 
success  meant  anarchy  and  weakness  m 
the  struggle  of  nations.  Cromwell  was- 
forced  to  restore  the  very  absolutisms 
which  his  party  attacked.  The  private- 
monopolies,  however,  were  abolished.. 
Equal  rights  under  the  law  were  incor-^ 
porated  with  centralized  government. 

The  modern  trust  and  railway  merger 
are  the  counterpart  in  industry  of  abso- 
lutism in  politics.  They  differ  from  the 
patent  monopolies  of  Charles.  They 
grow  of  necessity  out  of  the  intolerable 
and  wasteful  competition  of  petty  rivals, 
as  absolutism  grew  out  of  feudalism. 
The  first  emergence  of  the  trust  is  a  pe- 
riod of  unexampled  prosperity.  For- 
eigners are  curtailed  in  business  and  im- 
migrants crowd  to  our  shores.  Prices 
and  profits  rise.  The  farmer  and  the  la- 
borer do  not  keep  up  with  the  grand 
rush,  but  they  get  steadier  employment 
and  better  prices  and  do  not  need  to 
think.  Those  who  protest  that  inequal- 
ity follows  prosperity  are  passed  by. 
They  are  an  invidious  remnant.  Their 
ideal  of  the  olden  time  when  all  were 
farmers  and  tiny  producers  is  reaction- 
ary on  the  material  and  economic  side. 
Their  goal  is  impossible.  It  jeopardizes 
prosperity.  But  it  is  the  only  ideal  which 
will   call   together   a   party   of  equality. 
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When  depression  comes  they  will  have  a 
hearing.  Will  they  then  wreck  the 
structure  of  prosperity  or  will  they  an- 
nex industrial  equality  to  industrial  cen- 
tralization, as  the  Puritans  annexed  po- 
litical equality  to  centralized  govern- 
ment ? 

V  nt  L  t  ^^^  ^^"^  years  the  Philadel- 
^  ,,.      .         phia    Vacant    Lot    Cultiva- 

Cultivation       ^.  a  •     •  1  j 

tion  Association  has  de- 
voted its  energies  and  such  funds  as  have 
come  into  its  treasury  from  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  that  city.  The  number  of  poor 
families  aided  each  year  has  rapidly  in- 
creased from  100  in  1897  to  nearly  800 
in  1902,  and  the  full  measure  of  relief 
•enjoyed  by  these  families  through  their 
own  labor,  added  to  the  association's  aid, 
has  increased  from  $6,000  worth  of 
vegetables  grown  in  1897  to  fully  $50,- 
000  worth  that  will  be  gathered  from 
the  800  gardens  being  cultivated  this 
•season,  while  the  expense  per  garden  to 
the  association  has  decreased  from 
$12.25  the  first  year  to  $4.09  per  garden 
in  1901.  The  details  of  the  work  are 
quite  simple.  The  association  through 
its  Board  of  Directors  and  superintend- 
ent, R.  F.  Powell,  secures  as  a  loan  from 
landowners  in  every  section  of  the  city 
such  idle  lots  as  they  are  willing  to  have 
used,  subject  to  immediate  dispossession. 
The  land  is  fertilized,  plowed  and  har- 
rowed at  the  association's  expense  and 
divided  into  quarter-acre  gardens.  Each 
family  applying  for  aid  is  given  one  or 
more  of  these  gardens  to  cultivate  on 
condition  that  it  must  be  cultivated  thor- 
oughly throughout  the  entire  season, 
growing  thereon  a  succession  of  crops 
as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  and 
that  no  trespassing  upon  other  gardens 
will  be  allowed.  Any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  rules  forfeits  the  privilege, 
when  the  garden  is  given  immediately  to 
some  one  else.  The  first  year  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  gardens  given 
out  were  forfeited  on  account  of  poor 
cultivation,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered a  splendid  showing,  but  this  per- 
centage of  forfeitures  has  steadily  de- 
creased until  this  year  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  have  lost  their  gar- 
dens. As  a  means  of  providing  relief 
for  those  who  must  have  immediate  aid 


a  co-operative  farm  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  acres  is  this  season  being  cultivated. 
Any  one  applying  for  aid  is  offered  em- 
ployment at  $1.25  per  day  of  ten  hours; 
this  he  can  have  at  the  end  of  each  day 
if  his  needs  are  such  as  to  require  it ;  the 
crop  grown  on  this  farm  belongs  to  the 
association — the  proceeds  from  its  sale 
are  turned  into  its  treasury.  Last  year 
more  than  $500  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  association  was  received 
from  this  source.  To  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  being  grown  on  this  co-operative 
farm,  the  crop  at  present  consists  of : 
One  acre  in  cabbage,  6,200  plants ;  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  in  tomatoes,  4,600 
plants ;  one  and  two-fifths  acres  in  straw- 
berries, 20,000  plants;  one  and  a  half 
acres  in  beans ;  two  acres  in  potatoes, 
and  seventeen  acres  in  sweet  corn.  For 
a  second  crop  celery,  late  cabbage,  rye 
and  clover  will  be  planted.  Here  is  a 
splendid  example  for  other  cities. 

„    ,  o        .       We  are  very   glad  to 

Professor   Sayce  s  ,1-1     ,,      "^    .  •  1      1 

T^    .  u  4.        publish  the  article  bv 

Decipherment  ^      r  o 

Professor  bayce  giv- 
ing an  account  of  how  he  has  partially 
deciphered  the  Hittite  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been,  for  now  thir- 
ty years,  the  puzzle  of  Oriental  scholars. 
The  first  known  of  them  was  in  1871, 
when,  in  the  first  of  its  four  "  State- 
ments," the  American  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Society  published  a  very  imperfect 
copy  of  one  of  the  four  inscriptions  at 
Hamath,  the  copy  made  by  an  Arab  who 
wet  the  stone  with  a  color  and  pressed 
paper  over  it.  Then  in  Burton  and 
Drake's  "  Unexplored  Syria "  equally 
poor  copies  were  given  of  the  four  in- 
scriptions. In  the  second  "  Statement  " 
of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration 
Society,  published  in  1873,  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward  published  the  first  accurate 
copies,  from  squeezes  of  these  four 
stones  made  by  Prof.  John  A.  Paine, 
archeologist  of  the  society.  He  showed 
the  direction  of  the  writing  and  that 
the  writing  read  first  from  right  to  left, 
and  in  the  next  line  from  left  to  right. 
He  also  prepared  a  list  of  characters  and 
groups,  some  of  which  he  indicated  as 
proper  names.  Then  followed  the  more 
important  study  of  Professor  Sayce,  who 
has  accomplished  nearly  all  of  value  in 
the  way  of  suggestion  or  decipherment; 
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There  have  been  a  plenty  of  claims  to 
have  deciphered  them,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  have  been  by  Prof.  John 
Campbell,  of  Montreal — who  wrote  two 
octavo  volumes  about  them — Major  Con- 
der  and  Professor  Jensen,  but  all  equal- 
ly imaginative  and  baseless.  Professor 
Sayce's  decipherment  is,  of  course,  as  yet 
incomplete,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
v/ork,  Hke  George  Smith's  first  clews  to 
the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  or  Grotefend's 
to  the  Assyrian ;  but  the  rest  will  now  fol- 
low in  good  time. 

Preaching  in  ^^  ^as  in  what  corre- 
Public  Parks  sponded  to  our  public 
parks  that  our  Lord  ad- 
dressed his  great  congregations.  Now- 
adays if  the  people  will  not  go  on  Sun- 
days to  the  churches,  and  will  go  to  the 
parks,  we  do  not  see  why  the  disciples 
of  the  great  Preacher  should  not  follow 
them.  So  thinks  S.  E.  Young,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  big  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  and  he  has  organ- 
ized religious  services  for  each  of  the 
parks  of  the  city.  Afternoon  and  even- 
ing services  are  held,  and  on  a  late  Sun- 
day over  86,000  people  were  estimated 
to  be  in  attendance.  Among  the  preach- 
ers were  P'^rotestants,  Catholics  and  Jews. 
Thus,  at  Calhoun  Park  the  Catholic  Vi- 
car-General presided,  assisted  by  four 
other  priests.  When  the  mountain  would 
not  go  to  Mahomet  Mahomet  went  to  the 
mountain,  and  his  example  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  good  one. 


Panem  et  Office  may  be  bought  in  va- 
circenses  [i^us  ways,  of  which,  per- 
haps the  most  culpable  is  that 
which  pays  a  legislature  for  a  Senator- 
ship,  as  we  have  seen  done  more  or  less 
directly  in  several  instances  in  late  years. 
Another  method  is  that  of  the  rich  Ro- 
man candidates  who  gave  panem  et  cir- 
ccnses,  bread  and  the  circus,  food  and 
fun  to  the  people.  This  is  precisely  the 
method  which  certain  Tammany  leaders 
in  this  city  seemed  to  have  reduced  to  a 
science  until  the  Hon.  William  S.  Devery 
began  to  show  them  how  much  there  was 
yet  to  learn.  Under  the  reform  adminis- 
tration, he  lost  his  $6,000  job  as  head  of 
the  New  York  police.  While  holding  that 
officeheamasseda  fortune  which  he  is  now 
expending  in  the  effort  to  supplant  a  cer- 


tain Tammany  leader,  perhaps  hoping  to 
become  Croker's  successor.  He  is  tossing 
handfuls  of  coins,  paying  grocer's  bills 
of  poor  people,  giving  free  ice,  running 
big  picnics,  getting  up  games  for  the 
boys,  and  flinging  his  honest-earned 
money  about  in  a  way  that  promises  to 
make  him  a  new  power  in  Tammany  pol- 
itics, only  asking  votes  in  return.  Of 
course  it  is  corrupting,  in  some  ways 
even  more  so  than  the  secret  "  grafts  " 
of  the  police  under  which  police  captains 
have  got  rich  in  New  York  and  Minne- 
apolis.    It  is  the  way  that  ruined  Rome. 

It  was  only  a  worthless  Chinese  laun- 
dryman,  named  Tong  Jack,  living  in 
Cambridge,  Md.  He  set  up  his  laundry 
in  a  building  next  to  Mr.  James  A.  Mc- 
Allister's house.  Mr.  McAllister  did  not 
like  it,  but  he  recognized  his  neighbor's 
rights,  and  when  the  boys  teased  and 
annoyed  the  Chinaman  Mr.  McAllister 
drove  them  away  and  stopped  their  in- 
terference with  his  peaceable  business. 
Tong  Jack  had  prospered  in  his  humble 
business,  when  Mr.  McAllister  was  taken 
sick.  Tong  Jack  constantly  sent  flowers 
and  delicacies  to  him,  and  when  he  died 
the  poor  man's  grief  was  intense.  He 
hired  thirty  carriages  for  the  funeral  that 
all  might  ride,  and  himself  walked  be- 
hind the  hearse  to  the  grave,  all  clad  in 
mourning  white.  And  some  people  think 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  gratitude  and 
are  hardly  human. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  world  that 
of  all  nations  Russia  should  take  the 
role  of  leader  in  proposing  the  confer- 
ence for  universal  peace  which  resulted 
in  the  international  treaties  of  The 
Hague.  And  now  from  the  same  source 
comes  the  proposition  for  an  international 
conference  to  deal  with  trusts.  Only 
those  Powers  are  invited  that  were  in  the 
Sugar  convention  at  Brussels — that  is, 
only  certain  leading  European  nations. 
A  trust  conference  with  America,  the 
chief  home  of  trusts,  left  out,  would 
seem  like  the  play  without  Hamlet,  if 
we  did  not  recall  Gortchakoff's  warning 
that  the  European  nations  must  combine 
against  America.  But  no  European  con- 
vention can  prevent  large  combinations 
of  capital. 
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A   Peculiar  Experiment 

Little  attention  has  been  attracted  by 
a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  yet  the  law  is 
very  peculiar.  By  it  an  insurance  fund 
is  created,  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  Insurance  Commissioner,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  benefits  to  the 
families  of  persons  who  die  of  injuries 
received  in  course  of  service  in  certain 
corporate  lines.  In  case  of  such  a  death 
within  a  year  after  the  injury  is  sustained 
the  Commissioner  is  to  pay  to  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  husband,  widow,  or 
children,  as  he  may  elect,  $i,ooo.  For 
his  own  remuneration  he  is  to  receive 
one  per  cent,  of  the  fund.  This  fund  is 
to  be  provided  by  contributions  from 
corporations,  associations,  partnerships, 
or  individuals  that  are  engaged  in  min- 
ing, in  quarrying,  or  in  operating  any 
railroad ;  or  from  incorporated  towns  or 
cities,  or  their  contractors,  engaged  in 
excavating  or  building.  Mining  com- 
panies are  to  pay  $1.87;  steam  railroads, 
$3,  and  street  railroads,  60  cents ;  these 
amounts  are  to  be  paid  annually  and  for 
each  person  employed.  Municipal  cor- 
porations or  their  contractors  are  made 
subject,  in  lieu  of  a  specific  levy,  to 
whatever  the  Commissioner  shall  deem 
necessary.  Instead  of  providing  some 
drastic  fine  as  penalty  for  disobedience, 
the  law  seeks  to  induce  the  required  con- 
tributions by  declaring  that  such  cor- 
porations or  employers  as  do  make  the 
specified  contributions  shall  be  exempt 
from  legal  liability  for  damages  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  any  employe ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demand  made  shall  be  liable 
for  damages  as  at  present  and  shall  also 
be  liable  for  half  damages  in  case  the 
death  or  injury  is  caused  by  negligence 
on  part  of  a  fellow  employe. 

This  is  not  the  attempt  at  State  insur- 
ance which  seems  to  be  the  consistently 
due  result  of  a  great  deal  of  current 
loose  talk  about  the  subject ;  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  compel  corporations  to  do  the 
insuring.  We  doubt  whether  any  cor- 
porations will  take  notice  of  the  law  by 
complying  with  its  demands  for  con- 
tributions, altho  some  of  them  may.  The 
only  apparent  way  of  getting  the  law 
into  court  is  on  an  attempt  to  enforce 


the  added  liability  which  the  framer  has 
sought  to  provide.  If  such  a  case  arises 
and  an  issue  is  made,  the  law  appears 
open  in  several  points  to  grave  doubts 
as  to  constitutionality.  As  to  its  in- 
expediency and  crudeness  there  seems  to 
be  clear  certainty,  rather  than  doubt. 
Large  corporations  are  voluntarily  estab- 
lishing schemes  for  disability  benefits  to 
their  employes,  and  there  are  companies 
for  furnishing  accident  insurance  to  em- 
ployes and  liability  insurance  to  em- 
ployers. There  is  no  evident  need  of  ac- 
tion by  the  State,  but  unwisdom  readily 
imagines  a  need  and  rarely  perceives 
any  difficulty  in  drafting  laws. 

An  agriculturist  in  Illinois,  for 
convenience  of  operations,  caused  a 
steam  corn-sheller  to  be  placed  near 
his  cribs,  which  caught  fire  and  burned. 
He  held  a  policy  in  the  Orient 
of  Hartford,  but  the  company  refused 
to  pav,  citing  the  clause  in  the  policy 
which  voided  it :  "  If  the  hazard  be  in- 
creased by  any  means  within  the  control 
or  knowledge  of  the  insured."  But,  of 
course,  the  companv  could  waive  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
decided  that  there  was  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  that  the  com- 
pany had  waived  it.  This  evidence  was 
merely  the  claimant's  statement  that  the 
company's  agent  had  told  him  it  would 
be  ''  all  right  "  to  place  the  machine  in  the 
position  it  occupied.  But  the  agent  de- 
nied having  said  this ;  moreover,  the  pol- 
icy expressly  declares  that  no  representa- 
tive of  the  company  can  change  or  waive 
anv  condition  except  by  written  indorse- 
ment thereon,  and  that  no  privilege  or 
waiver  shall  be  claimed  by  the  insured 
unless  so  indorsed.  Certainly  it  seerns 
clear  that  when  a  contract  is  based  (in 
part)  on  a  declaration  that  nobody  can 
alter  it  except  in  writing,  any  verbal  al- 
teration is  efifectually  shut  out;  yet  the 
Illinois  judge,  referring  to  a  citation,  by 
counsel,  of  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  would  not  sustain 
the  present  claimant,  remarked  that  "  We 
have  adopted  a  different  rule  in  this  State 
and  it  must  be  applied  in  this  case."  Is 
it  at  all  surprising  that  insurance  com- 
panies find  successful  business  practically 
impossible  ? 
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An    International    Conference 

on  Trusts 

Russia  has  asked  for  an  international 
conference  on  Trust  combinations.     The 
request  or  suggestion  was  made  about 
two  weeks  ago  in  a  note  sent  by  M.  de 
Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  all  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Brus- 
sels  Sugar   Convention,   proposing  that 
they     should     in     conference     consider 
means  for  the  protection  of  international 
commerce  against  the   artificial   depres- 
sion of  export  prices,  caused  "  not  only 
by  government  measures,  such  as  export 
bounties   or   the   control   of   production, 
but  also  by  the  much  more  dangerous 
processes  adopted  by  Trusts,  private  un- 
dertakings, or  cartels,  which  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  international  market."    In  St. 
Petersburg   they   are   beginning   to   call 
Trusts  "  industrial  armies."    When  Rus- 
sia asked  Europe  to  agree  upon  a  dis- 
armament    program     (as     to     military 
forces)  she  had  a  great  army  which  she 
could  not  well  afford  to  enlarge  or  to 
arm     with     such     new     and     improved 
weapons  as  might  be  invented.     As  in 
military  affairs,  so  now  in  the  industrial 
field,  she  would  like  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther   experiment    and    expenditure,    if 
other  Powers  will  also  refrain ;  for  she 
has  been  guilty,  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
industry,  of  that  artificial  depression  of 
export  prices  as  to  which  she  complains. 
Some  think  that  M.  de  Witte  is  aim- 
ing at  the  American  Trusts,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  retaliatory  duties  imposed  by 
him  on  American  steel   and   machinery 
(after  Secretary  Gage  had  imposed  the 
countervailing  duty  on  Russian  bounty- 
fed    sugar),    his    country's    imports    of 
American  steel  and  machinery  have  in- 
creased.   While  his  real  attitude  toward 
our  export  trade   deserves   attention,   it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  movement  is  the  combina- 
tions or  Trusts  of  exporting  manufac- 
turers in  Germany.     Indeed,  this  is  ad- 
mitted by  Russia's   Financial   Agent   in 
London.  The  depression  of  export  prices 
has  been  carried  much  further  by  those 
combinations  than  by  our  Trusts  or  great 
corporations.     In  some  branches  of  the 
steel  industry  they  have  continually  sold 
abroad   at   prices   very   far  below   those 
which  they  compelled  the  German  people 
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to  pay.  And  in  the  sugar  trade,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  practical  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government  (in  its  export 
bounty  policy)  with  the  cartel  or  com- 
bination of  refiners  has  caused  the  sale 
of  enormous  quantities  of  German  sugar  % 
for  export  at  prices  sometimes  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  prices  which  were 
exacted  from  the  German  consumer.  As 
against  Germany,  Russia  might  obtain 
in  such  a  conference  some  action  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  industries  she  desires  to 
build  up  at  home.  Probably  the  confer- 
ence will  be  held,  for  Russia's  Financial 
Agent  in  London  says  that  all  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Sugar  Convention  have  con- 
sented to  send  delegates. 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  subject  of 
American  exports  and  tariffs  would  not 
be  taken  up  at  such  a  conference.  Our 
sales  of  manufactures  in  Europe  and 
neutral  markets,  our  high  protective  du- 
ties— so  obnoxious  to  several  European 
Governments,  and  our  discourteous  neg- 
lect or  rejection  of  reciprocity  treaties 
which  these  Governments  have  accepted 
at  our  request  (one  of  them  being  a 
treaty  with  Russia,  that  was  not  sent  to 
the  Senate),  have  excited  no  end  of  hos- 
tile criticism  and  provoked  retaliation, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  avoid  a  discussion  of 
American  tariffs  and  the  American  in- 
vasion, altho  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  originators  of 
the  conference  is  to  check  American 
competition.  The  beginning  of  that 
long-threatened  tariff  war  against  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  seen  in  M.  de 
Witte's  project,  but  if  the  conference  is 
held  we  may  find  at  the  end  of  it  that 
our  foreign  trade  has  been  subjected  to 
some  new  restrictions. 

The  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  of  which  Charles  S. 
Fairchild  (formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  is  president,  and  Abram  M. 
Hyatt  and  Osborn  W.  Bright  are  vice- 
presidents,  now  has  a  surplus  of  $3,500,- 
000,  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  total  as- 
sets of  $54,090,307.94. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe'R'way,  Serial 
Debenture,  4  per  cent,  payable  August  ist. 

Phenix  Insurance  Co.,  Semi-annual,  5  per 
cent ,  payable  on  demand. 
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The  Problem  of 
the  Friars 


At  the  farewell  audience 
given  to  Governor  Taft 
by  the  Pope,  the  latter 
said  he  was  satisfied  and  happy  because 
of  the  results  of  the  recent  negotiations, 
which,  he  was  confident,  would  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  pending  questions.  An  Apostolic 
Delegate  would  soon  be  appointed.  "  I 
will  see,"  said  the  Pope,  "  that  orders  be 
given  to  him  as  to  his  work,  over  which 
I  will  watch  personally."  He  expressed 
great  esteem  for  American  methods  in 
dealing  with  Church  questions.  To  the 
Governor  he  gave  a  gold  quill  and  pen, 
bearing  the  Papal  arms;  to  Bishop 
O'Gorman  a  jeweled  cross;  to  Judge 
Smith  and  Major  Porter,  jubilee  med- 
als; and  to  Mrs.  Taft  an  enamel  repro- 
duction of  an  ancient  painting  of  St. 
Ursula.  To  the  President  he  sent  an  au- 
tograph letter  and  his  portrait  in  mosaic. 
— Archbishop  Ireland  has  given  to  the 
press  a  long  statement  concerning  these 
negotiations.  He  expresses  confidence — 
based  partly  on  private  advices — that  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
will  be  reached.  He  also  severely  criti- 
cises *'  irresponsible  Church  societies  and 
newspaper  editors  "  for  their  recent  ut- 
terances, saying  that  "  the  agitation  in 
certain  Catholic  quarters  did  no  honor  to 
those  who  participated  in  it,"  and  who 
"  spoke  and  acted  without  due  knowl- 
edge. They  should  first,"  he  continues, 
*'  have  been  absolutely  certain  that  injus- 
tice had  been  done  to  their  co-religion- 
ists, and  then,  if  it  had  been  done,  should 
have  sought  a  remedy  by  appeal  to  the 
proper  officials  before  raising  in  public 
irritating  clamors :  " 

"  There  should  have  been  no  haste  to  lay 
blame  upon  the  Government,  which  was  doing 
its  best  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and,  above 


all,  no  charges  should  have  been  made  against 
the  intentions  of  the   Government. 

"  It  was  the  rankest  rashness  and  rankest 
injustice  to  intimate  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  proselytize  in  the  Philippines  or  to 
do  aught  to  detach  the  inhabitants  from  the 
Catholic  faith.  To  know  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root,  or  Mr.  Taft, 
is  to  be  certain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
have  been  thought  of  or  could  have  been 
tolerated. 

"  Never  did  there  reside  in  the  White  House 
a  man  more  fair-minded  and  impartial  in  re- 
ligious matters,  more  resolute  to  give  all 
classes  of  citizens  the  religious  rights  granted 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  protect  them 
in  those  rights,  than  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
During  his  Administration  it  is  unqualifiedly 
absurd  to  imagine  that  Governmental  acts 
could  be  such  as  to  deny  or  impair  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  any  people  or  tribe  over  whom 
floats  the  American  flag." 

He  quotes  from  a  letter  in  which  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  McKinnon,  a  Catholic  priest 
living  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Ma- 
nila, declares  that  Governor  Taft  ''  has 
not  a  particle  of  bigotry  in  his  make  up." 
The  Administration  could  have  given  no 
stronger  proof  of  its  fairmindedness 
than  to  respond  graciously  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Vatican  that  a  messenger  from 
the  American  Government  should  go  to 
Rome  to  discuss  matters  directly  with  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers ;  and  "  American 
Catholics  should  be  forever  most  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  noble  ac- 
tion." Turning  to  the  friars  and  the 
schools,  he  says : 

"  If  the  American  Government  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  four  landlord  religious  orders 
of  the  Philippines — those  that  have  been  for 
centuries  intimately  linked  with  the  Spanish 
regime,  its  agents  and  representatives — were 
an  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  islands, 
why  see  in  this  an  opposition  to  the  whole 
Church?   As  if  those  four  orders  were  specific- 
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ally  the  Church,  and  the  native  priests,  Jesuits, 
Capuchins  and  Lazarists,  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  disturb,  did  not  also  repre- 
sent it,  and  as  if  others,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  were  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  peace  of  the  islands  would  be  much  en- 
hanced by  the  absence  of  the  landlord  orders. 
"  And  as  to  schools  in  the  Philippines,  why 
not,  when  the  presence  of  non-Catholic  teach- 
ers is  talked  of,  state  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,000 
teachers,  3,500  are  Filipino  Catholics?  Why 
not  state  that  Father  McKinnon  is  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  of  Manila?  And  why, 
when  mention  is  made  of  non-Catholic  teach- 
ers, allow  the  false  impression  to  go  abroad 
that  many  of  these  were  ministers  and  active 
proselytizers  ?  And  why  not  remember  that, 
by  the  law  of  the  islands,  clergymen  who  are 
ministers  in  any  place  of  organized  congre- 
gations may  three  times  a  week  teach  re- 
ligion in  the  schools  of  the  place,  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  ministers  of  organized  con- 
gregations virtually  confining  the  privilege  to 
the  Catholic  priesthood?" 

In  conclusion  he  says  that  the  agitation 
he  is  reproving  comes  from  only  a  few, 
and  that  ''  American  Catholics  as  a  body 
trust  the  Government,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent issues  trust  the  Holy  See  and  hold 
their  souls  in  peace." — Three  days  after 
this  was  published,  two  Augustinian 
friars — the  Rev.  James  P.  O'Reilly,  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Wiliam 
A.  Jones,  of  St.  Augustine  College,  Ha- 
vana— saw  the  President  by  appointment 
and  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
American  Augustinians  two  weeks  ago. 
These  say  that  the  Philippine  Augustin- 
ians have  been  unjustly  assailed  and  de- 
famed, "  deplore  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  to  discredit  their  services," 
and  protest  against  the  removal  of  them 
as  a  violation  of  the  treaty. — It  is  said 
that  American  priests  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  islands  because  there  are  not 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  States. 
Rumor  predicts  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Sebastian  Messmer,  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  in  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  to  be  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
nila. 

Political  ^^-  Bryan  began  his  short 
Topics  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  East  with  a  long 
address  at  the  banquet  of  the 
New  England  Democratic  League,  on 
the  beach  at  Nantasket.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  Mr.  E.  M.  Shepard,  Tam- 
many's unsuccessful  candidate  for  May- 


or of  New  York,  who  declared  that  the 
issue  of  tariff  reform  was  now  ''  irre- 
vocably at  the  forefront."  Mr.  Bryan's 
complimentary  references  to  Mr.  Shep- 
ard led  some  to  think  that  he  might  be 
willing  to  give  that  gentleman  his  sup- 
port for  the  Presidential  nomination  in 
1904.  The  subject  of  his  speech  was 
Democratic  harmony.  No  Democrat 
more  earnestly  desired  harmony,  he  said, 
for  no  one  had  suffered  more  from  lack 
of  it ;  but  "  to  attempt  to  patch  up  an  ap- 
parent harmony  with  those  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  Democratic  purposes," 
he  added,  "  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time, 
but  would  prove  disastrous." — It  is  an- 
nounced that  Henry  T.  McCall  will  suc- 
ceed Augustus  T.  Wimberley  as  Collect- 
or of  Customs  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
expiration  of  the  latter's  term.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Wimberley  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  good  people  of  New  Or- 
leans and  was  said  to  have  been  made  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Hanna  in  recog- 
nition of  Wimberley's  services  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the 
national  convention  of  1896. — Senator 
McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  has  de- 
clined the  offer  of  an  appointment  to  the 
bench  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  because  he 
was  accused  of  seeking  the  place  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  support  of  the  Republican 
policy  in  the  Senate. — Miss  Rebecca  J. 
Taylor,  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department 
who  was  dismissed  for  publishing  a 
sharp  attack  upon  the  President,  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  army,  has 
brought  suit  against  Secretary  Root,  as- 
serting that  her  dismissal  was  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  demanding  that  she  be 
reinstated. — Secretary  Shaw,  referring 
to  statements  recently  published,  says  he 
has  had  no  idea  of  making  any  rule  for 
limiting  the  tenure  of  responsible  officers 
in  the  Treasury  Department  to  five  years. 

Cuba  and  ^  newspaper  in  Havana 
P  rt  Ri  ptiblishes  an  interview  with 
President  Palma,  who  finds 
ground  for  encouragement  in  the  large 
investments  of  American  capital  in  Cu- 
ban property  and  industries.  The  acqui- 
sition by  Americans  of  all  the  Cuban 
cigar  factories,  of  much  land  and  of 
many  sugar  estates,  shows,  he  thinks, 
that  they  have  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the   island.     He  adds 
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that  the  European  sugar  bounties  are 
soon  to  be  abolished,  that  there  are  fa- 
vorable indications  of  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  when  the 
economic  problem  has  been  solved  the 
political  situation  will  present  no  diffi- 
culties. Annexation  is  not  the  remedy, 
he  says,  for  Cuba,  because  it  will  not 
take  place  at  a  time  when  the  present 
population  can  be  benefited  by  it,  nor 
until  the  influence  of  the  Latin  element 
in  the  island  has  ceased. — Major  Bar- 
bour, formerly  Sanitary  Commissioner 
at  Santiago,  says  that  in  that  province 
there  are  14,000  unemployed  laborers, 
the  number  increasing  daily.  The  re- 
sult of  a  continuation  of  present  condi- 
tions there,  he  asserts,  will  be  riot, 
brigandage  and  anarchy.  Albert  Gard- 
ner Robinson  says  that  the  sum  turned 
over  to  the  present  Government  by  Gen- 
eral Wood,  $689,000,  was  subject  to  ob- 
ligations much  exceeding  that  amount, 
and  that  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  coming  six  months  will 
exceed  by  several  millions  the  available 
revenue. — An  association  called  the 
Cuban-American  League,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  is  striving  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  support  of 
annexation,  and  also  to  procure  the  re- 
election of  Senator  Mason  in  Illinois. — 
In  Porto  Rico  the  Federal  party,  the 
members  of  which  did  not  vote  at  the 
first  election  under  American  rule,  is 
preparing  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
election,  and  has  recently  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  support  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration,  the  Republican 
party  in  the  United  States,  American  in- 
stitutions and  the  present  government 
of  the  island.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's review  of  the  examinations  at 
San  Juan  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
failures  was  larger  among  American  ap- 
plicants than  among  Porto  Ricans,  and 
that  the  natives  were  far  ahead  in 
geography,  altho  the  examination  in  that 
subject  related  only  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  known  that 
the  four  school  teachers 
who  disappeared  in 
Cebu  on  June  loth  were  murdered  by 
ladrones.  Their  bodies  have  been  found. 
The  leader  of  the  band  of  ladrones  has 
been  killed,  and  eight  of  his  followers 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


are  in  custody.  The  teachers  were  John 
D.  Wells,  of  Providence ;  Louis  A. 
Thomas,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Ernest  Ha- 
ger,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Clyde  A.  France, 
of  Bcrea,  Ohio. — In  Mindanao,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Bacolod,  who  recently  demanded 
that  the  American  troops  should  with- 
draw from  the  island,  has  sent  to  the 
American  commander  a  friendly  letter, 
in  which  he  says  he  does  not  want  to 
fight,  but  is  willing  to  take  part  in  a  con- 
ference concerning  the  situation.  The 
Sultan  of  Binadayan  is  held  as  a  hostage 
while  our  forces  are  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  Moros  who  treacherously 
attacked  two  soldiers  a  few  weeks  ago. — 
The  retirement  of  General  Smith  by  the 
President  is  disapproved  by  some  army 
officers.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  (re- 
tired) offers  excuses  for  General  Smith 
and  remarks  that  the  President's  action 
was  not  strictly  in  accord  with  military 
usage.  Captain  Groesbeck,  recently 
Judge  Advocate  at  Manila,  praises  the 
General,  and  is  reported  to  have  com- 
mended the  use  of  the  "  water  cure  "  as 
follows :  *'  It  is  harmless  and  has  been  of 
great  service.  As  a  combination  of  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness  it  is  an  institu- 
tion which  will  some  day  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value  and  come  into  general 
use  as  a  means  of  extracting  information 
from  prisoners  of  war."  The  War  De- 
partment has  asked  him  to  say  whether 
he  really  made  these  remarks. — Major 
Glenn,  tried  by  court  martial  for  using 
the  "  water  cure,"  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  be  sus- 
pended for  a  month.  The  sentence  has 
been  approved  by  the  President. — Since 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  Philippine  army  has  been 
4,155  ,  of  which  2,582  were  due  to  dis- 
ease; 1,005  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds  received  in  the  field.  Ten  of- 
ficers and  y2  enlisted  men  committed  sui- 
cide. 

T, ,    .      The    New    York    Board    of 

Tunnels  in      .  ,  ,  ,  •     ^     1    1 

^-        ^    ,     Aldermen  has  rejected,  bv  a 

New    York  ^         r      ^    ^  ^1        r  ' 

vote  of  56  to  10,  the  fran- 
chise approved  by  Mayor  Low  and  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  for  the  tun- 
nels and  underground  station  upon 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  prepared  to  spend  $50,000,000. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  this  action 
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were  these:  That  the  franchise  was  one 
in  perpetuity ;  that  the  compensation  was 
inadequate;  that  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  employment  of  union  labor ;  that 
the  grant  would  establish  a  railroad  mo- 
nopoly; that  the  tunnel  route  would 
transfer  the  commerce  of  the  city  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island;  that  the 
company  was  not  required  to  construct 
by  the  sides  of  its  tubular  tunnels  pipe 
galleries  for  the  water  pipes,  gas  mains, 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  of  the 
city.  Under  this  franchise  the  com- 
pany's annual  payment  was  to  be  $75r 
535  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  $114,871 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  readjustment  every  25  years.  The 
company  would  not  undertake  the  great 
project  if  the  franchise  were  not  one  in 
perpetuity.  Another  franchise  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Aldermen.  The  com- 
pany, it  is  predicted,  will  agree  to  pay 
the  workmen  $2  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  to  pay  the  city  a  percentage  of  the 
tunnel's  receipts.  It  is  expected  that  the 
franchise,  so  modified,  will  be  accepted 
in  September. — The  subway  or  tunnel 
for  local  passenger  traffic,  now  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  from  the  Post  Office 
northward  to  the  Harlem  River,  is  to  be 
prolonged  southward  to  the  Battery,  and 
thence  under  the  East  River  to  the  Flat- 
bush  Avenue  Railway  station  in  Brook- 
lyn. For  this  work  the  bid  of  the  Bel- 
mont-McDonald  Syndicate,  which  is 
making  the  subway,  has  been  accepted. 
The  same  syndicate  has  offered  to  con- 
struct, for  a  very  low  price,  a  branch  of 
the  subway  up  Broadway  from  Union 
Square  to  Forty-second  Street,  making 
a  connection  with  the  projected  under- 
ground station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany. This  branch  will  be  built,  and  a 
second  East  River  tunnel,  extending  di- 
rectly from  the  City  Hall  in  Brooklyn  to 
the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  will  be  con- 
structed. 


The  Strike  at   the 
Coal  Mines 


^ 


The  situation  at  the 
anthracite  coal  mines 
remained  unchanged 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week. 
Some  think  that  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  recent  convention  other 
unions  will  find  work  for  20,000  strikers 
or  even  more.  The  policy  of  the  mine 
owners  is  to  wait  until  the  miners  sur- 


render— "  until  they  return  of  their  own 
volition,"  the  president  of  one  of  the 
coal  railroad  companies  says.  After  a 
conference  with  his  associates  on  the 
22d,  President  Baer  said  to  the  press 
that  the  operators  were  not  planning  any 
partial  resumption  of  work,  and  that 
he  thought  the  strikers  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer.  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished two  or  three  days  later  he  was 
represented  as  saying  that  the  coal  presi- 
dents were  going  to  settle  the  strike  in 
their  own  way,  and  that  no  outside  influ- 
ence could  change  their  determination, 
whether  the  strikers  remained  out  for 
a  year  or  for  eternity. — A  decision  made 
by  Judge  Jackson,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
in  the  cases  of  strikers  and  others  for 
violation  of  the  injunction  issued  by  him 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  all  the 
labor  leaders.  Six  of  the  accused  men 
were  sent  to  jail.  Three  of  these  were 
organizers  in  the  service  of  the  miners' 
union.  Sentence  was  suspended  in  the 
case  of  "  Mother  Jones,"  the  union  agi- 
tator. The  following  passage  in  the  de- 
cision is  the  one  that  excited  the  anger 
of  organized  labor: 

"  While  I  recognize  the  right  of  all  laborers 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  all 
their  lawful  rights,  I  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of  laborers  to  conspire  together  to  com- 
pel employes,  who  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
their  work  in  the  mines,  to  lay  down  their 
picks  and  quit  their  work  without  a  just  or 
proper  reason  therefor,  merely  to  gratify  a 
professional  set  of  agitators,  organizers,  and 
walking  delegates,  who  roam  all  over  the 
country  as  agents  for  some  combination,  who 
are  vampires  that  live  and  fatten  on  the  honest 
labor  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  country,  and 
who  are  busybodies,  creating  dissatisfaction 
among  a  class  of  people  who  are  quiet  and 
well  disposed  and  do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

The  ofiFense  in  this  case  was  the  making 
of  speeches  at  public  meetings  of  strik- 
ers. President  Mitchell  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  union  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  the  imprisoned  men 
by  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

The  Port  of    J^  June  of  the  year  1900  a 
London        Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the 
administration   of  the   Port   of   London 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  its 
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inanagement.  This  committee  has  now 
issued  its  report  in  a  large  Blue  Book  of 
some  two  hundred  pages,  with  appen- 
dices and  charts.  The  first  part  of  the 
report  describes  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  river  and  estuary  and  also  the  vol- 
ume and  character  of  the  trade  of  the 
Port  of  London^  which  is  shown  to  be 
still,  as  it  has  been  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  trade  for  four  decades : 

Total  Net  Tonnage  of  Shipping  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargo  (Foreign  Trade  Only) 
AT  THE  Port  of  London. 

1869 6,102,686 

1859 4,372,367 

Increase  upon  1859.  1,730,319,  or  39  per  cent. 

1879 8,781,669 

1869 6,102,686 

Increase  upon  1869.    2,678,983,  or  43  per  cent. 

1889 12,071,671 

1879 8,781,669 

Increase  upon  1879.   3,290,002,  or  37  per  cent. 

1899 15,286,643 

1889 12,071,671 

Increase  upon  1889.   3,214,972,  or  26  per  cent. 

The  comparison  of  the  trade  of  London 
with  that  of  other  northern  continental 
ports  shows,  however,  that  the  increase 
in  trade  at  London  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam 
and  elsewhere.  The  import  trade  of 
London  has  always  consisted  of  two 
branches — one  the  import  of  goods  to  be 
consumed  or  used  in  the  London  district, 
the  other  the  import  of  goods  destined 
for  re-export  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  chief  increase  in  the  import  trade  is 
due  to  the  growth  in  the  consuming  pow- 
er of  London  itself.  The  volume  of 
goods  brought  to  the  port  for  re-expor- 
tation has  grown  very  little,  owing  to  a 
number  of  manifest  reasons,  such  as  the 
opening  up  of  new  trade  routes,  and  es- 
pecially the  creation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  report  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
smaller  ships  have  been  displaced  by 
greater  ones,  and  how  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  large  vessels  entering  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  committee  was  created  to  in- 
vestigate. The  second  part  of  the  report 
deals  with  the  controlling  authorities  of 
the  river  Thames,  exclusive  of  the  dock 
companies.  The  chief  authority  is  the 
so-called    Thames    Conservancy,    which 


was  created  in  1857  and  took  over  pow- 
ers formerly  exercised  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration. Another  authority  is  the  Trin- 
ity House,  which  controls  the  pilotage, 
lighting  and  buoying  of  the  river  and  its 
estuary.  The  commissioners  dwell  at 
some  length  upon  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory pilotage  and  recommend  its  abol- 
ition. The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
report  is  the  review  of  the  history  of  the 
docks  and  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
touching  on  their  administration.  The 
chief  docks  are  the  large  group  now 
combined  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company,  and  it  was 
the  attempt  of  this  company  to  obtain 
further  privileges  from  Parliament 
which  actually  started  the  present  inves- 
tigation. This  company  owns  large 
bonded  warehouses,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  origin  most  of  the  goods  imported 
passed  from  the  incoming  vessels  to 
these  bonded  warehouses.  Owing  to 
certain  assistance  given  in  the  collection 
of  customs  duties  this  company  received 
extraordinary  privileges  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  able  to  enrich  itself 
from  the  dues  on  goods  taken  from  ship- 
board to  the  warehouses.  Now  other 
bonded  warehouses  have  grown  up,  and 
the  custom  of  transferring  goods  imme- 
diately from  incoming  vessels  to  barges 
of  great  size  and  carrying  capacity  has 
also  become  common.  The  dock  com- 
panies complain  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  goods  now  brought  into  the  docks 
are  thus  conveyed  away  by  barges  free 
of  the  charge  which  was  formerly  col- 
lected from  the  warehouses.  In  this  way 
their  revenues  have  diminished,  and  they 
are  unable  to  adapt  the  docks  to  the  in- 
crease of  trade  and  the  revolution  in  the 
dimensions  of  ships.  Herein  lie  the  real 
difficulties  under  which  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don labors.  The  commissioners  conclude 
this  part  of  the  report  by  the  following 
general  observations : 

"  On  the  one  hand  the  dock  companies  sug- 
gest the  repeal  of  the  free  water  clause,  a 
measure  which,  though  perhaps  not  unjust  in 
itself,  would  disturb  the  business  organization 
of  the  river  which  has  been  evolved  by  the 
experience  of  a  hundred  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was,  in  effect,  contended  that,  in 
principle,  commercial  misfortunes  should  lie 
where  they  have  fallen ;  that  great  river  in- 
terests which  have  not  been  unfortunate 
should   not   be   disturbed   in   order   to   assist 
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those  which  have  been ;  and  that  the  vital  need 
for  financial  strength  would  be  better  secured 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  body  responsible  to 
the  public,  than  by  strengthening,  as  against 
other  interests,  companies  responsible  to 
shareholders." 

After  the  comparison  of  London  with 
various  other  ports,  the  commissioners 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  single  port 
authority,  giving  as  their  reason  for  this 
change  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible^  as 
things  now  stand  to  carry  out  any  im- 
provements by  reason  of  the  division  of 
powers  among  various  authorities  and 
companies.  They  report  a  number  of 
plans  from  various  interested  persons 
whiqh  might  improve  the  conditions  at 
London,  but  leave  a  choice  of  these  plans 
to  be  determined  by  the  single  authority 
when  such  is  created.  They  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  the  docks  and 
the  warehouses  from  their  present  own- 
ers and  place  them  under  the  control  of 
this  single  authority.  They  suggest  that 
the  authority  consist  of  about  forty  per- 
sons, partly  nominated  and  partly 
elected.  They  propose  that  the  nomi- 
nated members  should  be  appointed  by 
the  following: 

(a)   By  the  London  County  Council. .  .11  members. 

<h)   By  the  City  Corporation 3 

(c)  By  the  Admiralty 1 

(d)  By  the  Board  of  Trade 1 

(e)  By   the  Trinity   House 1 

if)   By  the  Kent  County  Council 1 

(fir)   By  the  Essex  County  Council 1 

(h)  By  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce      2         " 

(i)  By  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  from  among  persons  be- 
longing to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  London 5         " 

(2)  That  the  elected  members  should 
be  elected  by  different  groups  of  voters 
— viz. : 

(})   By  the  over-sea  (or  ocean)  trading 

ship  owners 5  members. 

(fc)   By    the    short-sea    trading    ship 

owners    2         " 

(I)   By  the  wharfingers  and  owners  of 

private  warehouses  on  the  river.  3         " 

(w)  By  owners  of  lighters,  barges  and 
river  craft,  including  river  pas- 
senger steamers 2         " 

(n)   By  railway  companies  connecting 

with  the  docks 2 

The  report  estimates  the  money  which 
should  be  expended  within  ten  years  on 
permanent  improvements  of  the  river 
channels  as  £2,500,000,  and  the  amount 
to  be  expended  upon  improving  the  pres- 


ent docks  and  constructing  new  ones  as 
£450,000. 

Great  Britain  and     Two    important    trea- 
the  Far  East  ^\^^^  ^^l\  ^^^^  J^^"" 

cluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
With  Japan  she  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  mutually  guaranteeing  Kor- 
ea's independence  and  pledging  assist- 
ance to  that  country  in  all  important 
questions  affecting  her  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy.  With  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  practically  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty,  which  will  go  into  ef- 
fect if  the  other  Powers  enter  into  simi- 
lar engagements.  There  are  thirteen  ar- 
ticles in  the  treaty,  all  of  which  have  been 
accepted  unconditionally  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  These  articles  contain  va- 
rious provisions  for  regulating  trade- 
marks, bonded  warehouses,  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional currency,  liabilities  of  joint  stock 
companies,  mining  rights,  etc.  Article 
8,  the  most  important  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
vides that  China  shall  abolish  all  likin 
duties  and  internal  taxation  of  every  sort 
on  British  goods,  and  in  their  place  im- 
pose a  surtax  on  the  customs  duties  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Protocol  of  1901.  The 
likin  was  originally  a  tax  on  all  sales 
within  the  Empire  and  was  imposed  as  a 
war  measure  after  the  Tai-Ping  rebel- 
lion. Its  effect  on  foreign  commerce  was 
to  lay  an  internal  customs  duty  on  all  im- 
ported goods  carried  from  point  to  point 
of  the  Empire.  A  further  consequence 
of  the  new  treaty,  if  accepted  by  the 
other  Powers,  will  be  to  open  four  new 
ports  in  January,  1904 — ^viz.,  Cang-Sha, 
Ngan-King,  Wan-Hsien  and  Wei-Chow. 

Closing  the       The  eriergetic  measures 

French  Schools     ^^^P^^^        ^^        ^^^^^^f 
Combes  to  carry  out  the 

letter  of  the  Associations  Law  by  closing 
all  unauthorized  Congregationist  schools 
have  stirred  up  something  like  a  little 
tempest  throughout  France.  As  these 
schools  by  complying  with  a  law  which 
is  really  not  intolerant  in  its  demands 
might  open  next  autumn,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely easy  to  understand  the  bitterness 
of  the  feud.  The  schools  chiefly  affected 
are  the  primary  institutions  conducted 
bv  nuns  of  various  orders.    As  a  matter 
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of  fact  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  encountered 
in  Paris  and  in  Brittany — in  Paris, 
where  the  NationaHsts  have  joined  arms 
with  the  Clericals  and  made  the  contest 
more  a  mere  matter  of  hostility  to  the 
Government  than  a  question  of  religion, 
and  in  Brittany,  where  since  the  days  of 
the  Chcuans  and  earlier  the  Church  has 
kept  a  fanatical  hold  on  the  people.  In 
the  capital  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
authors  such  as  M.  Coppee  and  M.  Le- 
maitre  and  others,  have  made  speeches 
charging  the  Government  with  all  kinds 
of  sinister  intentions  against  popular 
liberty;  and  M.  Coppee,  known  to 
American  readers  by  his  exquisite  tales, 
was  on  July  226.  actually  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  resisting  the  police.  There 
was  difficulty  in  dispersing  crowds  in 
Paris  during  the  whole  of  last  week,  but 
the  climax  was  reached  on  Sunday, 
when  a  crowd  of  some  15,000  people 
gathered  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
with  the  express  intention  of  making  a 
display  against  the  Government  on  the 
one  side  and  of  preventing  such  a  dis- 
play on  the  other.  The  Clericals  and 
anti-Clericals  were  about  equal  in  num- 
ber, many  well-dressed  women  being  in 
each  party.  There  was  a  deal  of  breath 
expended,  cries  of  "  Liberty !  "  "  Long 
live  the  Sisters ! "  ''  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique !  "  and  "  Down  with  the  Priests !  " 
resounding  on  every  side,  and  the  police 
with  the  mounted  municipal  guards  had 
much  trouble  in  keeping  the  mob  con- 
stantly moving,  but  nothing  serious  oc- 
curred. In  Parii  and  elsewhere  crowds 
of  Clerical  sympathizers  have  gathered 
about  some  of  the  nuns'  schools  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  them  by  the  police,  or 
have  been  prevented  from  manifesta- 
tions of  the  sort  by  a  cordon  of  police 
about  the  buildings.  The  most  menac- 
ing disturbances  have  occurred  in  the 
country  about  Brest,  where  the  Bretons 
are  under  arms  and  threaten  a  revolu- 
tion before  they  will  surrender  to  the 
law.  At  Ploudaniel,  for  instance,  a 
school  has  been  changed  into  a  fortress 
with  barricades,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
ready  with  weapons  to  prevent  entrance. 
"You  see  our  barricades,"  says  the  Lady 
Superior ;  "  they  must  shoot  us  before 
we  yield.  There  will  be  bloodshed  if 
any  one  attempts  to  enter." 


^       ,         The    session    of    the    French 
French         t-.     i-  11  t    1 

o    ,.         ,    Parliament    ended    on    July 

1 2th,  and  many  Frenchmen 
of  moderate  temper  are  glad  that  the 
tumultuous  scenes  on  the  streets  are  not 
repeated  within  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate.  What  might  have  occurred 
there  if  Parliament  were  actually  in  ses- 
sion may  be  surmised  from  a  scene  on 
the  day  preceding  the  prorogation.  M. 
Aynard  on  that  day  violently  denounced 
the  closing  of  2,500  Catholic  schools. 
What  followed  may  be  described  in  a 
very  literal  translation  from  the  Temps, 
a  staunch  Republican  paper  of  Paris : 

"  M.  Combes  ascends  the  tribune.  The  en- 
tire Left  rises  and  applauds  him.  The  Right 
greets  him  by  rattling  paper-knives  on  the 
desks,  which  in  the  assemblies  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  strong  disapproval.  It  is  the  turn 
of  M.  Combes,  applauded  by  some,  hooted 
by  others,  to  be  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Then 
there  is  a  sudden  silence — one  of  those  un- 
expected silences  which  occur,  you  know  not 
how,  amid  tumult,  and  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  exclamation  which  breaks  it.  M. 
Auffray,  who  is  standing  up,  says,  in  a  sonor- 
ous tone,   '  A  bas  le  ministre  proscripteur.' 

"  This  phrase,  launched  with  incredible  sud- 
denness, lets  loose  the  most  frightful  tumult 
imaginable.  The  whole  Left  rises,  and  the 
immediate  call  to  order  inflicted  by  M.  Guillain 
(acting  President)  on  M.  Auffray  is  lost  in 
the  uproar.  Now  comes  the  strangest  scene 
enacted  for  a  long  time  at  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
in  which  stormy  scenes  are  no  new  thing.  All 
at  once  there  rises  in  the  tribune  the  figure  of 
M.  Cadenat.  He  does  not  utter  a  word,  or, 
if  he  utters  any,  we  cannot  hear  it;  but,  rais- 
ing his  arms  in  the  air  and  lowering  them  with 
spasmodic  gestures,  he  looks  like  some  alarm- 
ing and  almost  phantom  apparition." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from 
such  scenes  as  this  that  Parliament  has 
transacted  no  important  business.  A 
bill  drawn  up  by  M.  Rouvier,  Minister 
of  Finance,  was  almost  unanimously 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate  and  is  a  measure  of  great 
importance.  According  to  this  bill  the 
whole  funded  debt  of  France,  amount- 
ing to  $4,290,000,000,  is  to  be  put  on  a 
3  per  cent,  basis.  The  payment  of  the 
3/^2  per  cents  will  end  next  November, 
and  the  conversion  of  these  to  3  per 
cents  will  save  the  Treasury  over  $6,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  practical  conver- 
sion, however,  is  by  gradation,  and  gives 
to    the   holders   of   y/2    per   cents    new 
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3^  per  cents  for  four  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1903,  the  ]A,  over  the  3  per  cent., 
being  paid  in  advance  and  in  a  lump 
sum.  Then  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  no  further 
change  will  be  made  in  the  bonds.  These 
are  the  chief  prescriptions  in  a  measure 
which  has  called  forth  the  warmest 
praise  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
France. 


Q  The    Imperial    Statistical    De- 

p.  partment  of  Germany  has  pub- 

lished reports  on  the  trade  of 
the  Empire  with  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, Roumania  and  Servia  during  the 
year  1901.  Imports  from  Italy,  includ- 
ing precious  metals,  amounted  to  182,- 
000,000  marks  and  exports  to  127,000,- 
000  marks.  The  principal  imports  from 
that  country  were  silk,  eggs,  fruit,  sul- 
phur, marble  and  asphalt ;  the  principal 
exports,  machines  and  iron  ware.  Im- 
ports from  Switzerland  attained  in  1901 
a  value  of  150,000,000  marks.  The  im- 
ports decreased  by  9.6  per  cent,  and  the 
exports  by  9.5  per  cent.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  import  were  raw  silk,  watches, 
cotton  goods  and  cheese,  and  of  export, 
combustibles,  ironware,  clothes  and 
woolen  cloth.  The  value  of  imports 
from  Belgium  was  186,000,000  marks, 
and  the  value  of  exports  236,000,000 
marks.  The  decrease  of  15.4  per  cent, 
in  imports  and  6.8  per  cent,  in  exports  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  an  improvement 
in  the  statistical  tables,  which  formerly 
included  figures  relating  to  goods  not 
actually  forming  part  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany.  The  im- 
ports included  wool,  horses,  coal  and 
zinc,  and  the  exports  machines  and  iron- 
ware. Trade  with  Roumania  increased 
in  consequence  of  a  better  harvest,  the 
imports  and  exports  by  33.1  per  cent, 
and  33.9  per  cent,  respectively.  The  im- 
ports from  Servia,  7,500,000  marks,  de- 
creased by  20  per  cent.,  the  exports,  7,- 
200,000  marks,  by  18  per  cent.  The  same 
office  has  issued  a  survey  of  the  financial 
position  of  all  the  States  of  the  German 
Empire.  It  reckons  the  gross  expendi- 
ture of  the  German  States  at  4,316,000,- 
000  marks,  including  165,000,000  marks 
of  extraordinary  expenditure.  The 
^ross  expenditure  for  the  Empire  and 
for  the  Federated  States  is  6,786,000,000 


marks,  of  which  381,000,000  marks  rep- 
resent extraordinary  expenditure.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  German  States 
amounts  to  4,292,000,000  marks,  of 
which  138,000,000  marks  is  extraordi- 
nary revenue.  The  gross  revenues  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  Federated  States 
amounts  to  6,762,000,000  marks,  includ- 
ing 344,000,000  marks  of  extraordinary 
revenue.  The  total  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  German  States  is  10,- 
987,000,000  marks.  The  combined  in- 
debtedness of  the  Empire  and  the  Ger- 
man States  is  13,383,000,000  marks.  The 
amount  of  consolidated  debt  is  in  either 
case  10,803,000,000  and  13,119,000,000 
marks. 

r-  Au      ^    The    extension    of    the 

Germany  Abroad  .,  ,  .  ,     . 

A    ^  ^  great  railway  which  is 

and  at  Home        =>  -^    ,     , 

to  create  a  market  route 

for  German  goods  through  Persia  to 
Koweit  on  the  Gulf  has  been,  temporarily 
at  least,  blocked.  The  Porte  and  Abdul 
Haniid  were  ready  to  grant  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  assist  Germany  in  this 
scheme,  which  is  important  both  for  com- 
mercial and  strategic  reasons.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sul- 
tan over  Koweit,  the  only  suitable  ter- 
minus for  the  road  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
was  denied  by  the  local  Sheikh,  who  had 
placed  himself  under  British  protection. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Porte  is  tak- 
ing an  unwonted  interest  in  the  endless 
feuds  of  the  Arab  chiefs  about  the  Gulf, 
and  also,  according  to  English  opinion, 
that  Germany  and  Turkey  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  diplomatic  difficulties  for 
Great  Britain  in  Asia  Minor. — At  Leip- 
zig a  trial  has  been  concluded  in  which 
Herr  Dietrichs,  the  publisher,  has  come 
out  victorious  against  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor. Herr  Dietrichs  had  issued  a 
translation  of  Tolstoy's  famous  "An- 
swer to  the  Holy  Synod,"  and  the  Public 
Prosecutor  took  proceedings  against  him, 
based  on  a  section  of  the  penal  code, 
which  provides  that  "  any  person  who 
gives  offense  by  giving  public  utterance 
to  blasphemies  against  God,  or  any  per- 
son who  publicly  insults  one  of  the 
Christian  churches  or  any  other  religious 
organization  enjoying  corporate  rights 
within  federal  territory,  its  system  or  its 
usages  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years."      Herr  Dietrichs  was  acquitted. 


Sir   Michael    H.  Herbert,   Ambassador  and   Man 


By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin 


[Mr.  O'Laughliu  is  one  of  the  men  in  Washington  who  Is  most  thoroughly  versed  in  tlie  business 
of  the  Legations  and  in  the  history  of  international  affairs  during  recent  years,  liis  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Michael,  during  the  Ambassador's  residence  at  the  capital  when  he  was  plain  Mr.  Her- 
bert, and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  Great  Britain's  diplomatic  policy  in  its  relations  with 
the  United   States  at  the  present  time,   make  the  opinions  he   expresses   of  peculiar   value. — Editor.] 


SIR  MICHAEL  H.  HERBERT,  C. 
B.,  appointed  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  will  make  or 
mar  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  in 
Washington.  His  achievements  are  of 
the  future.  His  career  has  been  placid,  evi- 
dencing promotion  due  to  influence,  with 
some  merit  to  justify  advancement.  Some- 
thing more  than  what  he  has  done  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  selection  for  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Government 
near  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  leads  to  consideration  of  his  family 
tree. 

Herbert  Fitzherbert,  Chamberlain  to 
Henry  I,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  to 
which  Sir  Michael  belongs.  Time 
brought  the  Earldom  of  PemlDroke  into 
the  family,  the  first  Earl  of  the  present 
line  being  William  Herbert,  who  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Catherine  Parr,  the  last 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  William  Herbert 
was  both  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  His 
castle  was  famous  for  its  entertainments. 
The  following  quotation  from  records 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  opulence  of 
the  man : 

"  He  rode,  on  February  17th,  1552,  to  his 
mansion  of  Baynard  Castle,  with  300  horse  in 
his  retinue,  of  which  100  of  them  were  gentle- 
men in  plain  blue  cloth  and  badges  of  a  dragon 
on  their  sleeves." 

Sidney  Herbert,  upon  whose  shoulders 
has  descended  the  lustrous  mantle  of 
this  historic  family,  has  endeavored  to 
live  up  to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestry  in 
his  participation  in  public  affairs.  He 
served  for  seven  years  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
appointed  him  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Royal  Household,  a  decidedly  important 
and  influential  position.  King  Edward, 
upon  his  accession,  requested  the  Earl  to 
continue  in  office  and  he  consented. 

Briefly  this  is  the  family  and  this  the 


brother  of  Sir  Michael.  It  is  interesting 
now  to  trace  the  Ambassador's  career. 
He  had  the  usual  longing  of  an  English 
boy  for  sport,  and  his  time  at  Oxford  was 
divided  between  studies  and  play.  Two 
careers  were  open  to  him  upon  gradua- 
tion— that  of  the  soldier,  whose  business 
it  is  to  destroy,  and  that  of  the  diplo- 
matist, whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  war 
or  to  repair  its  ravages.  He  chose  the 
latter.  In  making  this  choice,  the  youth 
put  the  means  of  peace  into  the  hands  of 
war.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  Minis- 
ter for  War,  and  a  statue,  standing  in 
front  of  the  War  Office,  is  testimony  of 
the  regard  in  which  his  country  held  him. 
The  expression  of  a  wish  that  Michael 
should  be  appointed  into  the  Diplomatic 
Service  was  followed  by  his  nomination 
to  be  an  attache  on  July  7th,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  Four  months  later 
he  underwent  the  entrance  examination, 
and  on  February  i,  1879,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Embassy  in  Paris. 

Thus  young  Herbert  was  placed  upon 
the  road  to  preferment.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, rely  entirely  upon  his  family.  He  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
international  law,  and  in  1880  had  the 
satisfaction  of  passing  the  official  exam- 
ination in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  be 
third  Secretary  and  three  years  later  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  second  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  in  August  of  1888,  a  short 
time  before  Sir  L.  S.  Sackville-West 
committed  the  deplorable  breach  of  in- 
ternational etiquet  which  led  to  a  de- 
mand by  this  Government  that  he  be  re- 
called. He  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Legation  and  attended  to  them  so  ef- 
ficiently that  he  was  permitted  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Mission  until 
a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  late 
Lord  Pauncefote,  the  accredited  Minis- 
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ter  and  successor  of  Sir  L. 
S.  Sackville-West.  Most  of 
the  important  business  of  the 
two  Governments,  it  is  true, 
was  transacted  in  London, 
but  it  was  a  distinct  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  young  diplo- 
matist to  serve  as  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Washington, 
especially  in  view  of  the  ugly 
feeling  aroused  by  the  indis- 
creet conduct  of  his  chief. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Charge  did  well  what  he  was 
given  to  do.  He  made  every 
effort  to  stroke  down  the 
ruffled  plumage  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle,  and  he  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  possible  that  much  of  his 
success  in  this  direction  was 
due  to  his  engagement  and 
marriage  to  an  American  girl 
— Miss  Leila  Wilson.  Miss 
Wilson  was  one  of  three 
daughters  of  Richard  T.  Wil- 
son, banker  and  capitalist,  of 
New  York.  One  of  her  sis- 
ters is  the  wife  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  another  married 
into  the  Goelet  family,  and 
her  brother's  marriage  con- 
nects her  with  the  Astor  fam- 
ily. Two  children  have 
blessed  their  union — Sidney 
and  Michael  George. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  thought  enough 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  ability  and  popularity  to 
retain  him  in  Washington.  The  latter 
consequently  has  had  the  advantage  of 
experience  in  the  United  States  and  the 
tutelage  of  a  man  who  knew  intimately 
every  crease  and  fold  in  the  "  shirt 
sleeve  "  diplomacy  of  this  Government. 
He  remained  with  Sir  Julian  until  1893. 
when  he  was  transferred  to  The  Hague. 
A  year  later,  having  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Embassy,  he  was  assigned  to 
Constantinople,  and  here  gave  evidence 
that  he  possessed  more  force  and  ability 
than  had  been  generally  believed.  He 
was  Charge  d' Affaires  for  several  months 
at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  outrages  and 
again  in  1896,  when  the  Cretan  question 
threatened  to  embroil  the  Powers  and 
Turkey.  He  quickly  grasped  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Armenian  trouble  and  re- 
peatedly   made    urgent    representations 
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both  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  directly  to 
the  Sultan  in  behalf  of  protection  for  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  Sultan : 

"  I  most  earnestly  protest  at  the  threats  used 
by  the  Mussulmans  at  Mush,  and  I  shall  hold 
the  Ottoman  Government  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  every  missionary  at 
Sasun.  Unless  conditions  are  remedied,  there 
will  be  European  intervention,  and  such  action 
may  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire." 

The  Sultan  blandly  assured  Mr.  Her- 
bert that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  order,  and  referred  to  the  force 
that  had  been  sent  to  prevent  disturb- 
ances. The  Englishman  concluded  that 
individual  representation  was  futile,  so 
he  earnestly  urged  his  colleagues  to  act 
with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
British  agent  made  it  a  point  to  consult 
particularly  Minister  Terrell,  the  envoy 
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of  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
they  made  identical  protests  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  Sublime  Porte.  ''  Herbert  is 
as  active  as  a  Turk  after  an  Armenian," 
was  the  comment  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 
It  is  creditable,  however,  to  the  British 
diplomatist  that  Continental  Europe 
finally  awoke  to  the  necessity  pressing 
upon  the  Powers  to  unite  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  in  Turkey.  When 
the  British  Ambassador  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople and  relieved  Mr.  Herbert  of 
his  duties  he  found  that  the  way  had 
been  paved  for  a  settlement.  Among  Sir 
Michael's  records  relating  to  the  Arme- 
nian outrages  there  is  carefully  preserved 
this  dispatch  from  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
recently  laid  down  the  Premiership  of 
Great  Britain : 

"  Your  proceedings  hitherto  have  my  entire 
approval,  and  you  should  continue  to  act  on 
the  same  lines." 

The  troubles  in  Crete  reached  a  climax 
in  1896,  and  from  May  until  September 
of  that  year  Mr.  Herbert,  again  holding 
the  position  of  Charge  d' Affaires,  was  en- 
gaged in  bringing  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Cretan 
insurgents.  The  activity  he  displayed 
during  the  Armenian  outrages  he 
evinced  in  the  later  negotiations.  His 
consultation  of  London  was  rather  infre- 
quent. He  usually  acted  and  then  ad- 
vised his  Government  of  what  he  had 
done.  The  representations  he  made 
were,  of  course,  based  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Cretans  ac- 
cepted an  arrangement  formulated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  Lord  Salisbury  signal- 
ized the  event  by  this  message  to  the 
Charge  d' Affaires: 

"  I  must  offer  you  my  hearty  congratulations 
on  the  successful  results  of  the  negotiations  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged." 

Three  weeks  later,  more  substantial 
recognition  came.  The  Queen  made  Mr. 
Herbert  a  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

There  is  no  achievement  in  the  later 
career  of  Sir  Michael  which  approaches 
in  importance  his  labors  in  connection 
with  the  Armenian  and  Cretan  questions. 
He  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  1897,  and 
on  August  4th,  1898,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Embassy  and  Minister  Plen- 


ipotentiary in  Paris.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  acted  as  delegate  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  International  Sanitary  Conference  in 
Venice,  and  had  freshened  his  knowledge 
of  American  methods  by  serving  as  Brit- 
ish agent  to  attend  the  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  ques- 
tion. 

Not  having  been  in  the  United  States 
for  nine  years.  Sir  Michael  has  fallen  out 
of  touch  with  American  public  men.    He 
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is  acquainted  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  enjoys  a  closer  friendship  with  Sec- 
retary Hay.  He  met  Mr.  Roosevelt 
when  the  latter  held  the  position  of  Civil 
Service  Commissioner.  The  report  has 
been  largely  circulated  that  Sir  Michael 
was  intimate  with  the  President  and  that 
the  two  men  were  frequently  together, 
engaged  in  long  walks  or  other  exercise. 
Those  who  know  Sir  Michael  are  aware 
that  he  lacks  the  constitution  to  be  as 
strenuous  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  tall, 
more  than  six  feet,  and  is  thin  to  the  point 
of  attenuation.  His  appearance  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  he  is  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis.  His  friends  say,  however, 
that  he  is  not  a  suflFerer  from  this  disease, 
and  that  he  is  as  active  as  can  be  expected 
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in  view  of  the  importance  of  his  work.  He 
is  a  crack  tennis  player,  and  he  enjoys 
horseback  riding.  Consequently  he  and 
the  President  will  be  able  to  take  long 
rides  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington 
should  both  feel  so  inclined. 

The  war  with  Spain  brought  interna- 
tional recognition  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  United  States,  and  Wash- 
ington, from  a  comparatively  insignificant 


not  including  allowances,  while  that  in 
Washington  carries  a  salary  of  $32,500, 
excluding  allowances.  Sir  Frank  finds 
his  duties  onerous.  The  German  Empe- 
ror has  a  habit  of  dropping  in  upon  him 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  the 
Ambassador  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
prised on  one  occasion  at  such  an  early 
hour  that  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in 
dressing  gown  in  order  not  to  keep  His 
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diplomatic  post,  is  now  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  A  feeling  exists  that  Great 
P>ritain  should  have  recognized  the  new 
position  assumed  by  this  country  in  the 
council  of  the  world  by  appointing  a  di- 
plomat of  known  ability  and  experience 
as  the  successor  of  the  late  Lord  Paunce- 
fote.  Had  his  wishes  been  consulted, 
Sir  Frank  Cavendish  Lascelles,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Great  Britain  in  Berlin,  would 
have  accepted  the  appointment  to  the 
United  States.  His  transfer  would  have 
involved  financial  sacrifice,  as  the  Em- 
bassy in  Berlin  pays  $40,000  annually, 


Majesty  waiting.  But  Sir  Frank  had  not 
the  friend  at  Court  that  Sir  Michael  pos- 
sessed, and  his  candidacy  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  future  must  establish  whether  Sir 
Michael  has  the  qualifications  of  a  Duf- 
ferin  or  even  of  a  Pauncefote.  The  great- 
est diplomat  is  he  who,  by  a  judicious 
word,  prevents  the  development  of  an  ir- 
ritating question.  If  Sir  Michael  have 
this  tactfulness  the  world  will  hear  little 
of  him,  but  his  Government  and  that  of 
the  United  States  will  appreciate  him  and 
give  him  full  honor  for  his  skillful  di- 
plomacy. 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Letters    on    Public    Affairs 


By  James  Anthony  Froude 


[The  following  letters,  written  by  the  late  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  English  historian,  to  the 
late  General  Gustave  Cluseret,  the  French  agitator,  are  from  the  manuscript  collection  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Stanton,  of  Paris,  and  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. —  Editob.] 


Ramsgate,  September  i8th,  1872. 

AS  to  the  International,  I  regard  its 
beginnings  Uke  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity.  It  enunciates 
principles  which  in  time  will  become  the 
law  of  human  society;  but  centuries,  I 
suppose,  will  elapse  before  those  princi- 
ples will  have  actively  penetrated  the 
mass  of  mankind,  or  indeed  before  they 
will  have  assumed  a  shape  in  which  they 
can  work  beneficially.  Till  then  it  will 
be  an  up  hill  fight  with  persecution,  just 
as  it  was  with  Christianity.  We  witness 
now  a  convulsive  revival  of  Catholicism, 
just  as  under  the  Roman  Emperors  there 
was  a  revival  of  paganism  to  meet  the 
new  ideas.  All  this  shows  that  the  con- 
flict will  be  a  long  one,  and  I  have  more 
sympathy  than  you  have  with  Authority 
— t.  e.,  the  Policeman;  probably  because 
in  England  we  have  too  little  of  it  in- 
stead of  too  much.  Of  course,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  authority  should  be  just 
and  wise.  There  is  the  difficulty.  But 
sooner  or  later  you  must  come  to  that. 
The  most  stable  Republics  have  been 
those  in  which  the  executive  is  vigorous 
while  it  lasts,  but  is  liable  to  be  called 
frequently  to  a  strict  and  severe  account 
for  the  use  of  its  powers.  In  modern 
England  our  leading  statesmen  have  lit- 
tle power,  and  therefore  little  or  no  re- 
sponsibility. In  old  England  they  had 
great  powers,  but  were  liable  to  have 
their  heads  cut  off  if  they  abused  it. 

London^  September  nth,  1872. 

I  have  little  connection  with  our  so- 
called  Radical  politicians  in  England. 
They  represent  at  bottom  the  interests 
merely  of  the  money-makers.  They  do 
not,  and  they  never  have,  cared  heartily 
for  the  people.  Their  symbol  of  faith  is 
"Political  Economy,"  and  Political  Econ- 
omy means  that  "  the  weakest  may  go 
to  the  wall."  Political  adventurers  make 
themselves  a  name  as  patriots  and  de- 
claim on  the  people's  wrongs.     As  soon 


as  they  have  pushed  themselves  into 
prominence  the  upper  classes  buy  them, 
and  they  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which 
they  have  risen.  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  this  for  so  many  years  that  I  have 
ceased  to  interest  myself  in  them  or  their 
proceedings.  There  are  or  were  good 
Republicans  in  Manchester,  Germans 
chiefly,  who  are  men  of  wealth. 


London,  April  loth,  1872. 

You  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
America  will  never  aid  Ireland  to  make 
a  revolution.  If  driven  into  war  with 
us,  which  is  extremely  unlikely,  America 
may  endeavor  to  embarrass  us  by  en- 
couraging disaffection  there,  and  even  to 
get  rid  of  the  Fenians  she  may  allow 
them  to  fit  out  expeditions  to  Ireland 
from  New  York  or  some  other  port.  But 
she  will  never  send  an  army  of  her  own 
to  Ireland,  and  the  only  result  to  that  un- 
fortunate country  will  be  a  repetition  of 
ineffectual  insurrections  which  will  be 
extinguished,  as  such  insurrections  have 
always  been  extinguished  before.  You 
yourself  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
the  material  for  a  successful  rebellion 
does  not  exist  in  Ireland.  If  you  will 
tell  the  Irish  people  so,  you  will  be  doing 
them  a  real  kindness. 


Ramsgate,  September  4th,  1872. 

Fenianism  is  dead.  The  battle  of  the 
future  will  be  over  the  land,  and  must  be 
fought  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
That  is  the  point  which  I  mean  to  work 
in  my  American  lectures. 

London,  July  3d,  1872. 

I  think  you  do  not  understand  Eng- 
land. Authority  is  childishly  weak 
among  us  because  Ministers  are  afraid 
of  Parliament,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  afraid  of  the  votes  of  their  con- 
stituents.    The  people  can  get  all  they 
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ought  to  have,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
by  agitating  for  it.  The  peaceful  revo- 
lution is  in  full  progress,  but  if  there  was 
an  appeal  to  force,  such  as  you  contem- 
plate as  having  been  possible  at  the  time 
of  the  Trafalgar  Square  meeting,  it 
would  be  crushed  with  a  violence  of 
which  you  have  no  idea.  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  vio- 
lent revolution  in  England.  The  storm 
is  already  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  is 
moving  so  fast  that  nothing  can  stop  it. 
There  can  be  no  revolution  because  there 
is  no  political  resistance.  What  the  peo- 
ple agree  to  demand  the  people  will  have. 
And  yet  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  never 
was  society  more  extravagant.  Never 
were  such  enormous  fortunes  made  by 
trade  or  spent  on  more  absolute  foolish- 
ness. And  our  rich  men  are  wise  in 
their  generation.  Their  best  ally  is  in 
the  increasing  tendency  to  drunkenness 
in  the  working  classes.  So  long  as  men 
get  drunk  they  will  not  be  politically 
dangerous.  If  the  trades  unions  would 
make  sobriety  a  condition  of  membership 
they  might  be  absolute  masters  of  Eng- 
land to-morrow. 

London,  March  nth,  1873. 

Ireland,  if  you  will  believe  one  who 
knows  something  of  its  history,  is  a 
broken  reed  which  will  run  into  the  hand 
that  leans  upon  it.  Do  not  believe  that 
you  will  ever  make  anything  out  of  Fe- 
nianism.  It  is  all  talk,  idle  boasting  and 
rodomontade.  The  revolution  there  and 
everywhere  is  played  out.  Modern  so- 
ciety will  fall  in  pieces,  but  by  its  own 
incoherence  only,  not  by  the  vigor  of  any 
external  assaults  upon  it. 

London,  March  28th,  1873. 

We  are  on  the  edge,  I  think,  of  a  Con- 
servative reaction  in  England.  I  am  not 
sorry.  The  Liberal  party  so  far  has  been 
the  party  of  the  men  of  money,  who  to 
the  poor  are  worse  tyrants  than  the  men 
of  birth.  Both  will  go  down  in  the  fu- 
ture; but  when  all  is  said  you  cannot 
have  equality  when  nature  has  made  in- 
equality. Wise  and  brave  men  must 
lead,  fools  must  follow  and  submit  to  be 
led.  How  many  centuries  will  have  to 
pass  before  a  new  organization  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  and  the  right  men 
are  in  the  right  place? 


London^  October  25th,  1873. 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  my  applica- 
tion has  failed.  Our  Government  is 
called  Radical.  It  is  a  Government  of 
the  Bourgeoisie,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  It  gathers  its  inspirations  from 
the  shopkeepers,  it  regulates  its  actions 
by  what  will  please  the  shopkeepers.  I 
could  wish  that  some  one  else  had  made 
the  proposition  for  you  instead  of  my- 
self. But  from  the  tone  of  the  answer  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  would  have 
succeeded.  Next  to  the  shopkeepers  the 
Cabinet  desires  most  to  please  the  Cath- 
olic priests.  You  are  not  in  favor  with 
either  of  those  classes,  nor  will  they  risk 
the  outcry  which  would  be  raised  were 
it  known  that  you  had  been  employed. 

For  myself,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  de- 
spair of  any  good  coming  from  the  "  peo- 
ple "  in  this  country.  The  wider  we 
make  the  suffrage,  the  more  entirely  Par- 
liament becomes  filled  with  merely  rich 
men.  I  prefer  the  aristocracy  to  the 
plutocrats.  There  will  probably  be  a 
change  of  administration  in  the  spring, 
and  tho  I  cannot,  of  course,  do  more 
than  express  my  opinion,  I  should  think 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  your  coming  to  Eng- 
land is  concerned)  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  be  more  likely  to  consent  to  it 
than  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  cannot  expect  you  to  share  my  re- 
spect for  Bismarck. 

London,  November  19th,  1876. 

You  have  seen  an  imperfect  account  of 
my  address.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
you  still  fail  to  catch  my  meaning.  Eng- 
land is  not  France  and  cannot  be.  As 
long  as  two-thirds  of  our  people  are  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufactures  we 
shall  never  have  a  peasant  proprietary. 
The  land  will  be  owned  by  the  rich  men 
who  wish  and  intend  to  make  money  out 
of  it,  and  will  therefore  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  or  by  our  old  families  who 
are  governed  by  other  objects  and  other 
traditions.  In  this  country  and  in  yours, 
too  (look  even  at  Gambetta),  the  effect 
of  the  revolution  hitherto  has  only  been 
to  substitute  a  plutocracy  of  the  middle 
classes  for  an  aristocracy  of  the  higher, 
and  the  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two.  We 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  a  true  Re- 
public, and  if  we  cannot  have  a  true  Re- 
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public,  the  gods  save  us  from  a  false  one  will  be  fighting  against  Fate  if  you  take 

in  which  money  will  rule.  service  under  the  Porte.     If  the  present 

As   to    foreign   politics,    the    state   of  Ministry  attempt  to  bring  us  into  war 

things  among  us  is  curious.     The  Dem-  with  Russia  they  will  be  out  of  office  in 

ocrats  are  now  in  favor  of  Russia,  and  six  months,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  come 

the  Whig  and   Tory   politicians   are   in  back  and  bring  with  him  a  Russian  al- 

favor    of    Turkey.      The    Americans,    I  liance.    I  am  confident  that  I  tell  you  the 

fancy,  are  unanimous  for  Russia.     You  truth. 


The    Porto    Rico    of   To-day 

By  William  H.   Hunt 

Governor  of  Porto  Rico 

THE  third  year  of  civil  government  happier    day.     A    government    of    their 

in  Porto  Rico  is  well  under  way,  own,     contemplating     association     with 

and  the  purely  conjectural  interest  Continentals  for  some  time  to  come,  was 

aroused  by  the  experiment  of  extending  given  by  Congress. 

self-control  to  the  Porto  Ricans  now  The  concrete  problem  of  construction 
gives  way  to  sober  judgment  upon  the  of  civil  government  has  not  been  alto- 
results  attained  thus  far.  The  future  gether  easy,  nor  is  it  quite  like  any  evei 
can  best  be  predicted  by  inquiring  how  undertaken;  for  England,  France  and 
the  people  have  behaved  themselves  un-  other  nations  colonizing  in  the  tropics 
der  the  changed  influences,  how  they  have  proceeded  upon  a  theory  of  forever 
take  to  American  ways,  customs,  laws,  retaining  colonial  forms,  while  the 
how  they  feel  and  act  toward  the  United  United  States  has  as  an  ultimate  purpose 
States  and  its  insular  government,  what  the  union  of  all  her  territory  in  States 
they  believe  the  future  will  bring,  what  — the  idealism,  let  us  say,  of  adding  more 
development  of  business  has  come  and  stars  to  the  flag. 

what  present  and  probable  material  ad-  The    people    appreciate    civil    govern- 

vantages  are  theirs.     I  shall  briefly  touch  ment ;  actual  participation  in  their  own 

these    points,    assuming,    however,    that  affairs  is  agreeable  to  them.     Of  course, 

the  reader  will  never  forget  that  before  there  are  intense  antagonisms,  and  those 

the   United    States    acquired   the   island  who   are   "  out "   abuse    those   who   are 

the  Porto  Rican  people  (there  were  near-  "  in,"  but  that  is  no  indication  of  lack  of 

ly  a  million  of  them)  had  had  no  train-  conformability  to  American  politics.     As 

ing  in  political  education,  and  were  not  legislators  they  have  worked  remarkably 

practiced   in    any    form   of   government  well ;  and  in  the  second  session  they  used 

which  an  American  understands  as  rep-  parliamentary  rules  with  accuracy.  They 

resentative  or  popular ;  that  they  were  have  yet  to  encounter  minority  represen- 

not  landowners ;  that  they  had  not  been  tation  in  the  Legislature ;  but  at  the  com- 

encouraged   to   enter  into   commerce   or  ing  elections   men  from  both  parties  will 

taught  business  methods;  that  the  gov-  be  chosen    and  thus  further  experience 

ernment  of  the  colony  was  kept  far  from  will  be  had.     Suffrage  is  easily  obtained, 

the  people;  that  Spaniards  held  the  of-  There  will  probably  be  130,000  votes  cast 

fices,  owned  the  lands,  kept  the  stores,  in  November. 

fixed  the  taxes,  preserved  the  peace,  and  The  most  substantial  progress  is  in 
always  discouraged  any  real  degree  of  the  acceptance  of  American  sovereignty, 
independence.  But  there  were  many  able.  Possibly,  there  may  be  a  very  few  who 
patriotic  Porto  Ricans,  men  who  were  regret  their  new  nationality,  but  the  local 
highly  educated,  traveled  men,  of  the  political  quarrels  now  pending  are  near- 
purest  character — observers  of  wider  ex-  ly  always  within  the  narrower  limits  of 
perience  and  broader  thought.  Then,  too,  what  are  the  proper  forms  and  policies 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  docile  of  American  government,  and  not 
and  kind,  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  whether  American  government  is  ac- 
prove  their  love  of  freedom,  hence  a  ceptable.  I  never  saw  more  patriotism 
vast  majority  welcomed  the  dawn  of  the  than  in  San  Juan  on  July  4th.      Flags 
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everywhere,  a  procession  of  natives  and  to  the  mainland  was  $296,601 ;  this  year 

Continentals     side     by     side,     eloquent  $1,570,936.     Last   year,  sugar,  $4,695,- 

speeches  by  leading  Porto  Ricans,  bursts  000 ;  this  year  $5,890,000.     Last  year  we 

of  applause  at  mention  of  the  flag,  good  sent  to  Europe  coffee  worth  $1,674,460; 

feeling  between  all.  this  year   $3,168,662. 

Other  present  conditions  are  equally  Road  work  has  gone  on  steadily.  By 
sound.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  another  six  months  the  island  will  have 
preceding  American  occupation  Spain  a  completed  system  of  main  highways, 
had  538  schools  in  the  island;  on  Feb-  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
ruary  ist,  1902,  the  United  States  had  estimated,  so  closely  do  roads  bear  upon 
939.^  On  December  31st,  1897,  there  the  industrial  development.  We  now 
were  22,265  pupils  enrolled ;  on  February  maintain  424  kilometers  of  roads,  of 
2 1  St,  1902,  we  had  41,642,  and  the  en-  which  284  were  built  by  the  Spanish,  140 
rollment  from  October  to  February  was  by  the  Americans.  It  cost,  labor  and 
50,704.  In  Spanish  times  pupils  were  material  included,  $256,000  to  keep  up 
obliged  to  pay  if  they  could;  now,  of  the  roads  last  year,  of  which  sum  53 
course,  none  do  in  public  schools.  Un-  per  cent,  was  for  labor,  47  per  cent,  for 
der  the  former  dominion  there  was  no  material.  Thirteen  roads  are  now  under 
uniform  course  of  study,  no  rules,  no  construction  or  very  substantial  re- 
proper  equipment,  and  but  two  super-  pairs,  surveys  for  other  roads  have  been 
visors  for  the  island;  to-day  there  is  a  made,  while  much  special  work  such  as 
graded  course  of  study,  the  best  text  culverts,  retaining  walls  and  bridge  work 
books  are  supplied  free,  and  sixteen  su-  is  to  be  counted. 

pervisors  are  hard  at  work,  each  visiting  The  United  States  has  started  an  agri- 

his  school  at  least  once  a  month.      Spain  cultural  experimental  station,  which  will 

built  no  school  houses ;  we  have  already  be  well  under  way  in  a  year  or  so   and 

constructed  thirty-eight,  and  many  more  contribute  its  powerful  influence.       The 

are  being  planned.  sugar  crop  for  1902  will  exceed  100,000 

Next  as  to  finances.  Spanish  taxation  tons,  the  coffee  yield  will  be  higher  than 
systems  were  inequitable ;  under  them  the  since  the  hurricane  of  1899,  ^^^  fruits 
poor  paid  more  than  their  share;  the  are  attracting  more  attention, 
rich  less  than  theirs.  The  first  Legisla-  New  municipal  laws  are  in  force,  un- 
ture  adopted  an  American  system  of  ex-  der  which  better  fiscal  and  sanitary  con- 
cise and  license  taxes,  general  property  ditions  are  prevailing.  The  bonds  of  sev- 
taxes,  inheritance  and  some  miscella-  eral  cities  have  sold  at  a  premium  in  the 
neous  taxes.  There  was  apprehension  at  New  York  market.  Law  and  order 
first,  but  the  law  worked  admirably,  and  prevail  generally,  the  courts  appreciate 
its  principles  are  permanently  fixed.  At  high  standards  of  judicial  impartiality, 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  the  rights  of  individuals  are  guarded,  lib- 
30th,  1901,  there  were  $74,631  of  cur-  erty  of  speech  and  press  is  complete.  It 
rent  insular  revenues  in  the  treasury ;  on  speaks  well  that  to-day  Porto  Rico 
June  30th,  1902,  there  were  $314,600.  thrives  under  American  codes,  such  as 
The  whole  revenue  system  is  working  exist  in  Louisiana  and  California,  and 
well.  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  that  the  island's  new  corporation  laws 
gained  most  satisfactorily,  the  increase  are  among  the  best  in  the  land.  Capital 
in  exports  for  1901-1902  being  48.6  per  is  safe  and  investment  inviting, 
cent,  over  the  last  year,  while  exports  to  The  people  will  be  somewhat  excited 
foreign  countries  increased  54.7  per  cent,  now  until  elections  are  over,  but  they 
over  the  previous  year.  In  the  year  just  are  showing  self-restraint,  and  an  earnest 
closed  Porto  Rico  sent  $8,297,420  of  wish  to  try  their  political  controversies 
products  to  American  ports,  and  $4,592,-  in  peace  and  fairness. 
505  worth  abroad.  The  principal  items  Take  every  essential  feature  of  the  ex- 
were  sugar,  tobacco,  straw  hats  and  cof-  periment  of  civil  government,  as  made 
fee.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  in  the  island,  and  a  dispassionate  judg- 
190 1,  Porto  Rico  sent  to  the  United  ment  will  approve  of  the  results,  and  will 
States  $38,197  worth  of  straw  hats;  this  commend  the  Porto  Rican  people  as  in- 
year  $204,555  worth.  Last  year  the  telligent,  ambitious  and  worthy, 
value  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  exported  San-^uan  '  pokto  rico. 


Catholicism    In    the    United    States 

By  Salvatore  Cortesi 

THE  appointment  of  the  new  Apos-  yj  Bishops,  governing   14  ecclesiastical 

tolic    Delegates    to    be    sent    to  provinces,  comprising  82  dioceses,  and  5 

Washington    and    Manila   in    the  Apostolic  Vicariates.    The  33  priests  of 

places  of  Cardinal  Martinelli  and  Mon-  1790  have  now  become  12,429,  and  the 

signor  Sbaretti  respectively,  the  struggle  few  chapels  of  that  time  have  developed 

over  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  into  10,689  churches,  some  of  which  are 

Archbishop  Corrigan,  and,  above  all,  the  cathedrals  which  can  stand  comparison 

mission  of  Governor  Taft  to  the  Vatican  for  richness  and  architectural  value  with 

to  treat  concerning  the  religious  ques-  the  best  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 

tions  in  the  Philippines,  have  turned  pub-  besides  5,248  country  chapels.     The  one 

lie  attention  and  interest  here  and  abroad  college  of  Georgetown  has  expanded  into 

to  the  progress  of  Catholicism    in    the  seven    universities,    81    seminaries,    163 

United  States.  boys'  colleges  and  629  girls'  academies. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Church  while  there  are  3,857  parishes  with 
of  Rome  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan-  schools,  244  orphan  asylums  and  877 
tic  is  so  wonderful  that  it  comes  natural  charitable  institutions, 
to  ask  whether  the  relations  between  The  entire  population  of  the  United 
Church  and  State  have  remained  as  the  States,  which  in  1790  was  3,929,214,  has 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  become  19  times  as  much  to-day,  but  the 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  appeared  to  have  Catholics  have  multiplied  300  times,  as, 
understood  them  when,  in  1776,  rep  re-  while  they  were  then  one-ninetieth  part 
senting  the  just  formed  Federation  in  of  the  people,  they  have  now  risen  to  be 
Paris,  on  being  asked  by  the  Papal  Nun-  somewhat  less  than  one-fifth, 
cio  to  notify  his  Government  of  the  de-  The  largest  center  of  the  Roman 
sire  of  the  Holy  See  to  consecrate  a  Church  in  America  is  the  Archdiocese  of 
Bishop  for  the  United  States,  he  an-  New  York,  with  an  estimated  Catholic 
swered  that  his  Government  had  nothing  population  of  1,200,000 — that  is  to  say, 
to  do  with  such  a  question,  which  was  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  Catholics  in 
entirely  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  new  the  United  States,  while  its  numbers  sur- 
Bishop  was  appointed  fourteen  years  pass  those  of  all  the  most  crowded  cen- 
later  in  the  person  of  Monsignor  John  ters  of  Italy,  including  Rome,  Naples  or 
Carroll,  the  founder  of  the  American  Milan;  and  only  the  principal  arch- 
Episcopate,  with  a  See  at  Baltimore  and  dioceses  in  Europe,  such  as  Cologne, 
with  jurisdiction  all  over  the  United  with  2,528,000  people,  and  Vienna,  with 
States.  1,900,000,  go  beyond  it. 

In    this    task    he    was    helped  by  33  The    question    then    naturally    arises, 

priests,  who,  if  they  may  seem  quite  suf-  What   is   the   reason   of   this   progress? 

ficient  for  the  number  of  Catholics,  who  From  studies  made  on  the  subject  it  ap- 

were  only  44,500,  were  totally  inadequate  pears  that  the  chief  causes  are  four :  First, 

with  regard  to  the  vast  area  of  the  States.  Immigration,  composed  to  a  large  extent 

At   that   time   there    were   scarcely   any  of    Irish,    Hungarians,    Bohemians    and 

churches  worthy  of  the  name,  and  even  Latins,   who  are    almost    all   Catholics, 

the  chapels   were   few  and   poor,   while  while  half  of  the  Germans  belong  to  the 

there   were  no   seminaries,    no   Catholic  same  religion.       Second,  Prolificness  of 

schools   or   benevolent   institutions,    and  the  Catholic  population,  which  is  at  least 

only   one  college,   that   of   Georgetown,  double  that  of  the  non-Catholic.     Third, 

which  still  exists  under  the  direction  of  The  character  and  standard  of  education 

the  Jesuits.     Now,  after  112  years,  the  of  the  American  Catholic  clergy,  which, 

Roman      Catholics      claim       14,000,000  for  reasons  too  long    to    enumerate,  is 

(which,  however,  others  limit  to  11,000,-  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Latin  clergy. 

000),  with  one  Cardinal,  17  Archbishops,  Fourth,     The    complete    separation    of 

181; 
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Church  and  State  in  America  and  the 
consequent  complete  liberty  which  the 
former  enjoys  under  the  common  law. 

This  fourth  clause  was  especially 
pointed  out  by  Governor  Taft  in  his 
address  to  Leo  XIII,  when,  emphatically 
affirming  the  entire  division  of  interests 
between  Church  and  State,  he  added  that 


under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  all  Churches  were  protected  in 
their  rights  of  property  and  the  practice 
of  their  religion  with  more  scrupulous 
care  than  is  exhibited  even  in  countries 
in  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  No  such 
words,  I  think,  had  ever  been  pronounced 


The  Taft  Commission,  after  Returning  from  an  Audience  with  the  Pope 
From  Left  to  Right,  Judge  Smith,  Governor  Taft,  Ma;|or  Porter  i^nd   Bishop  O'Gormao 
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before  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  Caesar's  rights  were  acknowledged  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  Pontiff,  praising  the  put  out  of  discussion  by  what  was  called 
free  competition  of  creeds  officially  con-  the  ''  Plebiscite  of  Rome,"   which  with 
demned  by  Pius  IX  in  the  ''  Syllabus."  40,788  votes  for    Victor    Emanuel    and 
But,  as  the  figures  above  given  prove,  461  for  the  Pope  signaled  the  end  of  the 
the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  spoke  a  Temporal  power.    Still  the  Papacy  for  a 
language  in  accordance  with  truth  and  long  time  has  not  been  so  free,  strong 
history,   stating  that  under  the   rule   of  and  rich  as  since  the  loss  of  all  territorial 
separation  and  liberty,  as  in  the  United  dominion   and   has   never   enjoyed   such 
States,  the  Church  enjoys  greater  free-  independence  as  now,  when  she  cannot 
dom  and  prosperity  than    in    countries  be  dictated  to  through  menaces  on  her 
where  it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  frontier;  while  the  Popes,  representing 
State  through  Concordats  or  other  forms  themselves  as  prisoners  at  the  Vatican, 
of  agreement.  have  seen  the  offerings  of  the  faithful 
The   utterance  of  the   first   American  increase  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent, 
who  went  to  the  Vatican  to  negotiate  di-  A  conciliation  with  Italy  would  destroy 
rectly  with  the  Pope  is  interesting,  as  it  all  this ;  morally  the  Pope  would  lose  the 
goes  to  prove  that  even  the  Holy  See  has  pedestal  of  martyrdom  on  which  he  now 
been  obliged  to  make  concessions  to  the  stands,  to  become  simply  the  head  of  a 
modern  spirit,  while  it  adds  a  new  docu-  religious  body,  and  financially  it  would 
ment  to  the  evolution  of  Catholic  dog-  be  a  disaster.     The  Pontiff  would  have 
mas.    A  change  on  this  subject  has  evi-  to  accept  the  yearly  income  of  $645,000 
dently  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  Leo  fixed  by  the  Italian  State,  which  he  has 
XIII   himself,   as   it  is  not  many  years  until    now    refused ;    but,    on   the    other 
since  he  addressed  an  encyclical  to  the  hand,  knowing  he  had  this  sum,  offer- 
Episcopate  of  the  United  States  in  which  ings  would  fall  off,  for  who  knows  how 
he  clearly  declared  that  even  in  the  great  many  times  that  amount.    The  yearly  ex- 
American   Republic  the   system  of    the  penditure  of  the  Vatican  in   Italy  and 
union  between  Church  and  State  is  the  abroad     amounts     to     $4,000,000,     the 
ideal  regime  for  which  Catholics  should  greatest  fraction  coming  from  the  Peter's 
work,  while  now  his  words  sound  quite  Pence,  which  alone  give  an  average  of 
different.    In  the  last  Apostolic  letter,  to  $1,400,000,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  thanking  the  Episco-  contributed  by  the  United  States, 
pacy  for  the  congratulations  sent  him  on  So  the  United  States,  with  the  addition 
the  occasion  of  his  papal  Jubilee,  there  is  of  the  6,500,000  Catholics  in  the  Philip- 
a  passage  in  which  he  tries  to  demolish  pines,  1,000,000  in  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and 
the  accusations  against  the  Church,  and  Hawaii,  has  among  her  inhabitants  over 
at  a  certain  point  he  exclaims :  20,000,000  Catholics,  without  taking  into 

"The  Church    the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  consideration  the   1,800,000  who  are  in 

the    State !      Why   the    Church    knows    and  Cuba.       Therefore    she    represents    the 

teaches   that   her    divine    Founder    has    com-  fourth   Catholic  Power  in  the  world  as 

manded  us  to  give  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's  regards  population,  and  the  first  as  re- 

and  to  God  what  is  God's,  and  that  he  has  gards  the  amount  of  money  she  provides 

thus  sanctioned  the  immutable  principle  of  an  to  the   Head   of  the   Church.      Still   she 

enduring  distinction  between  those  two  powers,  has  only  one  member  in  the  Sacred  Col- 

which  are  sovereign  m  their  respective  spheres,  ^          j^  the  person  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, 

a  distinction   which  is  most  pregnant  in  its  y^y^^    Portugal    and    Belgium    with    onW 

consequences  and  eminently  conducive  to  the  ^                    /^  ^1     i-              11     .         ^^\y 

development  of  Christian  civilization."  5,000,000   Catholics  each   and   Australia 

with  1,500,000,  while  Italy,  with  32,000,- 

Evidently  the  Pope  does  not  think  that  000  Catholics,  has  now  38  Cardinals ;  and 

the  same  principles  hold  good  in  all  coun-  Spain,  with  only  17,000,000,  claims  the 

tries ;  as,   with  regard  to   Italy,   for  in-  right  of  7,  like  France  and  Austria,  and 

stance,  both  he  and  his  predecessor,  Pius  has  even  now  4,  one  of  whom  lives  in 

IX,  have  for  32  years  continually  pro-  Rome,  while  America  has  no  one  of  her 

tested  against  being  obliged  to  give  to  high  prelates  residing  in  Curia. 

Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  altho  romb,  Italy. 


A    Salesgirrs    Story 


[The  following  article  comes  from  a  salesgirl  in  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  of  New  York 
City.    It  is  typical  of  the  salesgirl's  life  at  its  best, — Editor.] 

MY  own   experience  as   a   salesgirl  sister  to  keep  them,  so  that  actual  want 

has    been    rather   pleasant    than  among   the   employes   of   a    department 

otherwise,  because  I  have  been  store,  according  to  my  experience,  is  al- 

fortunate  in  many  things.  I  did  not  have  most  unknown.     I  mean  hunger, 

to  depend  absolutely  on  myself  at  the  be-  Cases  where  a  girl  is  really  suffering 

ginning,  the  work  was  such  as  I  could  from  hunger  are  rare.     It  isn't  the  very 

do  well,  and  my  employers  were  kind  and  poorest  of  the  poor  who  come  to  these 

took  a  close  personal  interest  in  every  stores.  Many  cash  girls  who  are  earning 

one  of  the  girls.     From  them  the  hun-  $3  a  week  have  parents  who  own  several 

dreds  of  work  people  took  their  tone  and  houses.     These  are  mostly  thrifty  Ger- 

the  atmosphere  was  good.  mans. 

The  lowest  pay  in  out  store  was  $3  a  The  girl  who  is  all   alone  and   who 

week  to  cash  girls,  stock  girls  and  wrap-  earns  only  $3  and  pays  $2.50  for  board 

pers.     That  is  pretty  generally  the  low-  must  live  within  walking  distance  of  her 

est  pay  throughout  the  city.     Many  peo-  store,  and  must  have  a  lunch  put  up  at 

pie  think  that  a  girl  can't  live  on  three  her  boarding  house,  because  she  has  only 

dollars  a  week  but  that  is  a  mistake.     It,  fifty  cents  a  week  on  which  to  live  out- 

of  course,  would  be  extremely  hard  for  a  side  of  board.     That  is  $26  a  year  for 

girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  clothes  and  all  other  things, 

but    one    who    has    a    stout    heart    and  If  a  cash  girl  is  clever  with  her  needle 

knows    something    of    pinching    might  she  need  not  spend  more  than  about  $14 

stand  it  very  well.  a  year   on   clothing.     She   can   make   a 

A  girl  can  get  good  board  for  $2.50  a  cloak  do  two  or   three  years,  and  her 

week     through     the     Young     Women's  frocks  need  not  cost  her  more  than  $2 

Christian  Association.     There  are  large  each,  and  shoes  about  the  same.     Two 

boarding  houses  for  working  girls  con-  pairs  of  shoes  a  year  would  be  $4,  and 

nected  with  the  institution  in  Brooklyn  two    frocks   $4,   leaving  $6   for   under- 

and   Manhattan,   and   also,    I   think,    in  clothing. 

other  cities.  The  charge  for  board  A  girl  like  that  is  helped  by  those 
ranges  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  week.  The  about  her  in  the  store  with  gifts  of  cloth- 
girl  who  pays  $2.50  a  week  rooms  with  ing  or  even  with  money.  She  buys 
a  number  of  other  girls,  while  she  who  cheaper  than  an  outsider  can,  as  all  em- 
pays  $4  has  a  room  to  herself.  ployes  obtain  a  reduction  on  all  that  they 

The   suroundings    are    pleasant    and  purchase.     Then,  too,  she  makes  a  lit- 

home-like,  there  is  a  parlor  in  which  to  tie  extra  money  running  errands  outside 

receive  one's  visitors,  and  if  a  girl  is  sick  the  store  for  her  head  of  department  or 

she  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  who  will  some  of  the  sales  people, 

do  everything  for  her.     There  is  super-  A    girl    who   obtains    employment   at 

vision,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  which  one  even  the  lowest  work  in  any  department 

has  in  a  good  home  and  the  girls  recog-  store  that  I  know  of  must  be  neat,  bright, 

nize  it  as  proper.     They  must  be  in  at  smart,  in  good  health  and  have  some  ed- 

ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  when  they  go  ucation.     Girls     who     are     half-starved 

away  for  vacations  in  the  summer  time  won't  do,  as  privation  makes  them  stu- 

they  are  expected  to  let  the  management  pid. 

know  where  they  are  going.  Their  clothes  must  be  at  least  decent 

Besides   these    houses   of   the   Young  looking  or  they  won't  be  taken  in.     So 

Women's  Christian  Association  I  don't  the  new  girl  has  a  little  start  to  begin 

know  any  place  where  a  girl   can   get  with,  and  she  does  not  stay  at  $3  a  week, 

board  for  $2.50  a  week.     But  these  girls  If  she  suits  she  is  made  a  wrapper  or 

who  are  absolutely  alone  are  the  great  stock  girl,  and  gets  from  $3.50  to  $4  a 

exceptions.      There's    almost    always    a  week. 

parent,  aunt,  uncle,  or  elder  brother  or  The  cash  girl's  duty  is  to  run  errands. 
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She  must  be  quick  and  able  to  remem- 
ber a  message  and  the  reply,  and  also 
able  to  keep  her  head  when  half  a  dozen 
people  are  screaming  at  her  to  go  to  dif- 
ferent places  at  once.  The  wrapper 
must  be  prompt,  neat,  particular  and  ac- 
curate. She  must  keep  her  wits  about 
her  or  she  will  get  the  parcels  mixed,  and 
will  send  things  to  the  wrong  people. 
The  stock  girl  helps  the  sales  girl  to  keep 
the  stock  in  order,  neatly  folded,  free 
from  dust,  unharmed  and  looking  its 
best. 

From  stock  girl  one  progresses  to  sales 
girl  at  $4.50  or  $5  to  begin,  and  then  the 
worst  of  the  economies  are  over.  By  the 
time  a  girl  is  earning  $6  she's  generally 
helping  some  one,  may  be  her  mother  in 
the  country  or  a  younger  sister. 

I  have  been  tracing  the  career  of  the 
girl  who  is  successful,  the  one  who  can 
stand  the  work,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
cash  girl  is  running  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  with  an  hour's  rest  about  noon. 
I  have  been  dealing  with  the  one  who  has 
had  steady  work  and  made  steady  prog- 
ress. There  is  also  the  unsuccessful  to 
consider,  the  one  who  just  barely  fails 
for  some  reason  or  another,  the  one  for 
whom  the  work  is  too  hard  or  the  one 
who  falls  ill.  Sometimes  failure  does 
good,  as  the  person  who  has  had  a  rough 
lesson  makes  it  the  text  for  self-exam- 
ination that  ends  in  good  resolutions  and 
a  better  record  elsewhere;  sometimes  the 
person  who  has  been  discharged  for  a 
fault  is  simply  hardened,  and  after  stum- 
bling through  several  other  places  dis- 
appears. I  don't  know  where  these  fail- 
ures go  to,  and  it  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  help  them,  as  if  they  find  any 
other  person  helping  to  support  them 
they  stop  trying  to  support  themselves. 

As  to  the  sick  among  our  people,  there's 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  and  kindness 

for  them.     The  fact  that  Miss  is 

lying  ill  at  her  mother's  house,  that  her 
wages  have  stopped,  and  that  there  is. 
quite  possibly,  want,  is  soon  known 
throughout  the  department,  and  all  her 
comrades  contribute  to  a  fund  to  be  sent 
to  her.  Some  visit  her;  she  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  her  place  is  open  to  her  when 
she  is  ready  to  return  to  it. 

We  used  to  have  an  employes'  asso- 
ciation, which  ran  for  about  two  years. 


Each  person  getting  $5  a  week  or  more 
contributed  25  cents  a  week  and  upward 
to  a  general  fund,  and  for  this  was  guar- 
anteed payment  of  full  wages  when  ill 
or  out  of  work  and  payment  of  doctor's 
bills.  We  had  a  doctor  who  undertook 
all  the  work  of  the  association.  We  used 
to  give  balls  and  entertainments  to  help 
out  the  funds,  but  the  scheme  broke 
down,  as  we  found  that  we  could  not 
keep  on  paying  out  $2  for  every  one  we 
took  in  without  coming  to  grief. 

People  may  think  from  what  I  have 
said  that  when  one  has  risen  to  be  a 
sales  girl  at  $5  a  week  her  troubles  are 
over,  but  they  are  not.  She  can  sup- 
port herself  and  live  in  comparative  com- 
fort away  from  the  store,  but  at  the  store 
a  new  lot  of  troubles  begin — those  with 
the  customers. 

Our  store  has  a  good  reputation  all 
over  the  city  for  the  civility  of  the  girls, 
but  I  must  say  that  it  is  maintained  by  a 
great  effort.  The  great  majority  of  the 
women  customers  who  come  to  us  are  in- 
solent and  insulting.  They  seem  to  put 
out  on  the  girls  any  anger  that  they  have 
stored  up.  They  treat  us  like  the  dirt 
under  their  feet,  and  seem  to  think  that 
we  never  had  anything  and  never  will 
have  anything,  and  that  they  can  do  as 
they  please  with  us.  If  a  girl  allows  her- 
self to  be  irritated  into  answering  back 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  will  report 
her  to  the  superintendent,  and  then,  if 
she's  a  new  girl  without  a  good  record 
to  fall  back  upon,  she  will  probably  be 
dismissed,  as  the  superintendent  general- 
ly takes  the  customer's  word. 

The  rule  at  every  counter  is  first  come 
first  served,  but  the  insolent  woman  buy- 
er cares  nothing  for  this.  If  all  the  girls 
are  busy,  and  there  are  ten  people  ahead 
of  her,  she  bustles  to  the  front  and  in- 
sists on  being  waited  on  at  once.  She 
can't  get  that — we  dare  not  leave  one 
customer  to  go  to  another — and  then  she 
abuses  the  girls.  It  is  heart  breaking 
sometimes  to  see  the  girls  trying  to  please 
such  women,  trying  their  very  hardest  to 
suit  them  and  being  insulted  all  the  time. 

The  other  day,  for  instance,  a  large, 
coarse,  loud  woman  covered  with  dia- 
monds came  in,  and  wanted  to  see  the 
suit  which  her  maid  had  ordered. 

"  What  is  the  name  and  address  ?  "  I 
asked. 
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"  That  makes  no  difference,"  she  said, 
and  I  had  to  use  considerable  tact  and  pa- 
tience before  I  could  get  facts  enough  to 
enable  me  to  identify  the  suit.  It  was 
then  produced,  and  the  customer  said  it 
was  very  good,  approved  of  the  altera- 
tion that  was  being  made,  and  went  away 
all  smiles.  We  sent  the  suit  home  that 
evening. 

Next  day  the  stout  woman  dropped 
into  our  department  like  a  bombshell. 
She  was  furious. 

"  What  about  that  suit  ?  "  she  shouted 
at  me. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  she  said.  "  It  came 
home  last  evening.  The  price  was  to  be 
only  $15,  and  I  got  a  bill  for  $18.50.  I 
won't  let  my  maid  be  cheated  like  that.  1 
won't  pay  the  bill." 

"  The  price  was  $15  to  begin  with,"  I 
said ;  "  but  there  were  alterations  or- 
dered." 

"  I  won't  pay  for  the  alterations,"  she 
declared.  I  replied  that  we  always 
charged  for  alterations,  that  the  girl  was 
informed  of  the  cost  of  alterations  and 
had  agreed  to  pay. 

The  woman  made  such  a  noise  that  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
vicinity,  customers  all  stopped  shopping 
to  stare  and  listened  while  she  shrieked 
out  that  her  husband  was  so  and  so — a 
man  in  high  position  in  another  depart- 
ment store.  I  replied  pacifically  that  her 
husband's  position  made  no  difference,  as 
we  treated  every  one  alike. 

A  floor  walker  came  up  and  tried  to 
pacify  her,  but  she  talked  him  down  and 
made  a  great  scene  before  she  went  away. 
I  don't  know  what  happened  when  she 
went  home.  She  probably  complained  to 
her  husband  and  got  anything  except 
sympathy.  At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  paid, 
and  when  next  I  saw  the  woman  she 
swaggered  along  as  if  pleased  with  her- 
self and  everybody  else. 

Of  course,  the  loud,  explosive,  scene 
making  woman  is  only  met  with  occa- 
sionally, but  the  bitterly  insulting  wom- 
an is  common,  and  the  painfully  polite 
woman  is  not  infrequent. 

They  are  all  trials  to  the  sales  wom- 
an's temper  and  patience,  but,  perhaps, 
the  worst  trial  on  the  whole  is  the  com- 
municative woman,  who  sits  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter  and  gossips  her  en- 


tire family  history  at  you  while  other 
customers  wait.  You  must  listen,  you 
must  smile,  you  must  be  polite,  you  dare 
not  leave  her.  She  sees  the  other  peo- 
ple waiting,  she  knows  she's  in  the  way, 
but  she  doesn't  care,  and,  oh,  what  a  bore 
she  is !  She  doesn't  know  you  except 
from  coming  into  the  store,  but  she  pours 
out  the  innermost  secrets  of  her  home, 
what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband  is  and 
where  he  is  employed,  and  what  his  opin- 
ions are,  and  all  about  her  sicknesses, 
and  what  she  did  for  them,  and  what  the 
doctor  said  and  did,  and  what  her  hus- 
band said  and  did,  and  all  about  the 
neighbors  and  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. 

She  is  inexhaustible,  she  never  runs 
down,  she  can  clack,  clack,  clack  all  day 
long,  and  if  she  takes  a  fancy  to  you  she's 
far  worse  than  the  violent  woman  who 
exhausts  herself  in  half  an  hour  or  so 
and  bounces  out  of  the  store.  I  don't 
know  any  harder  trial  of  the  patience 
than  to  sit  politely  attentive  to  such  a 
woman  while  she  bores  and  bores  and 
bores,  and  while  the  other  customers 
angrily  glare  at  you. 

In  most  of  the  stores  commissions  are 
not  paid  to  the  sales  people  because  it  is 
found  that  haste  to  make  a  big  selling 
record  prevents  the  clerk  from  giving 
the  customer  the  close  attention  she 
otherwise  would.  Under  pressure  of  the 
commission  system  the  clerk  is  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  sell  and  be  done  with 
it,  and  the  courtesy  which  we  deem  es- 
sential to  keeping  our  business  together 
is  likely  to  be  sacrificed. 

There's  another  reason,  too.  The  de- 
partment stores  make  a  great  many  ex- 
changes, and  goods  coming  back  would 
cause  a  deal  of  confusion  about  commis- 
sions. 

So  whether  one  sells  goods  or  does  not 
sell  goods  theoretically  makes  no  differ- 
ence, but  practicaly  there's, a  great  dif- 
ference. The  manager  looking  over 
your  book  and  finding  your  proportion 
of  sales  below  the  average  gets  his  own 
opinion  of  you. 

Here  is  where  luck  comes  in.  I  don't 
know  any  better  name  to  call  it  by.  The 
inexperienced  and  even  the  idle  may 
make  a  great  record  while  one  who  is  ex- 
perienced, competent,  careful  and  indus- 
trious may  fail  for  a  period  extending 
over  weeks.     These  "  runs  of  ill  luck  " 
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are  the  terror  of  diligent  sales  people,  and 
are  liable  to  happen  to  any  one.  There's 
no  guarding. 

The  sales  girl's  hours  are  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  an  hour's  intermission 
for  lunch  about  noon.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  about  standing,  but 
very  few  of  the  girls  break  down.  They 
can  sit  between  whiles  when  there  isn't 
any  rush,  and  the  rush  seldom  begins  be- 
fore half -past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  there's  a  lull  from  twelve  o'clock 
till  three  o'clock,  after  which  business  is 
lively  again.  The  store  closes  promptly 
at  six,  and  you  see  some  of  those  who 
have  complained  about  standing  spend 
most  of  the  evening  in  dancing. 

If  a  girl  wears  tight,  high  heeled  shoes, 
of  course,  her  feet  hurt  her  even  with  a 
little  standing.  That  particular  folly  is 
not  common  among  us  now,  however. 

During  the  summer  weather  all  the 
large  stores  close  early  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  girls  generally  find  plenty  to  do 
with  their  holiday. 

A  sales  girl  can  go  up  in  her  business 
till  she  is  earning  about  $8  a  week.  Then 
her  next  step  is  to  some  place  of  super- 
vision, like  head  of  a  small  department 
at  $10  a  week.  About  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  women  in  our  store  get  $to  or 
more,  and  a  woman  gets  $15  as  head  of 
stock.  Here  and  there  you  may  find  a 
girl  who  earns  more  than  $15  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  but  they  are  rare. 

Pleasures  don't  cost  girls  so  much  as 
they  do  young  men.  If  they  are  agree- 
able they  are  invited  out  a  good  deal,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pay  anything. 
The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Associa- 
tion only  costs  $1  a  year,  and  its  mem- 
bership is  good  wherever  there  is  a 
branch.  That  introduces  one  into  a  very 
pleasant  society — that  is,  quite  active — 
and  the  girls  in  the  store  have  their  own 
circles,  too ;  those  who  have  comfortable 
homes  inviting  others  whom  they  like  to 
evening  parties. 

Many  of  the  girls  are  engaged  or  have 
young  men  who  are  paying  attention  to 
them,  and,  of  course,  they  have  all  the 
pleasure  they  can  stand,  including  theater 
and  dancing. 

What  T  have  related  is  the  experience 
of  the  sales  girls  in  the  largest  and  best 


stores  of  the  city,  where  there  is  protec- 
tion and  consideration  for  the  employes, 
and  where  the  rooms  devoted  to  them 
are  good.  One  can  work  in  such  a  place 
anrl  preserve  refinement  and  self-respect ; 
one  who  has  iiealth  can  enjoy  the  work 
there. 

I 'know  that  there  are  other  depart- 
ment stores  where  conditions  are  not  so 
good,  where  men  customers  are  very  free, 
and  where  the  superinlendents  on  engag- 
ing girls  plainly  advise  them  to  secure 
"  friends  "  to  help  defray  their  expenses. 

Nevertheless  the  sales  girl  can  keep 
out  of  mischief  if  she  desires.  I'm  sorry 
for  those  who  stumble,  but  the  trouble  is 
almost  invariably  caused  by  their  love  of 
dress  and  display.  They're  too  impa- 
tient, they  want  everything,  and  they 
won't  work  and  wait.  Still,  these  stum- 
blers  are  few. 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  sales  girls 
marry,  and  most  of  them  do  well.  They 
prove  good  wives,  for  their  occupation 
has  made  them  neat  and  industrious, 
they've  come  in  contact  with  a  great 
many  different  people,  have  learned  to  be 
tactful  and  diplomatic,  and  can  make  al- 
lowances for  diiTerences  of  views  in  a 
way  impossible  to  a  girl  who  has  been  a 
household  pet.  Some  few  may  be  igno- 
rant about  house  work,  but  most  of  them 
know  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  begin- 
ning. 

Between  the  first  class  department 
stores,  like  the  one  I  am  employed  in,  and 
the  cheap  ones  there's  a  sort  of  great  gulf 
fixed.  The  employes  from  one  don't  go 
to  the  other,  for  their  methods  are  dif- 
ferent. 

In  those  cheap  stores  the  sales  people 
are  rough.  They  are  so  afraid  that  a 
customer  may  escape  without  buying  that 
they  follow  her  around,  eyeing  her  so 
that  she  cannot  think  or  examine  the 
goods.  She  is  so  embarrassed  that  she 
never  goes  in  that  place  again. 

The  employers  in  these  places  drive 
their  sales  people  to  do  this.  They  don't 
know  that  it  disgusts  some  customers. 
Consequently  the  girls  trained  in  one  of 
these  places  are  no  good  to  us,  and  don't 
get  into  a  first  class  store. 

The  experience  of  one  of  them  would 
probably  be  quite  different  in  many  ways 
from  ours. 

New  York  City. 
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ORE  than  twenty  years  ago  I 
called  attention  to  a  remark  made 
by  a  German  historian  of  the 
United  States,  Neumann.  It  seemed  to 
me  profoundly  just,  and  the  more  I  have 
reflected  upon  it  the  more  it  has  seemed 
to  present  a  fact  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized either  by  our  own  countrymen  or 
by  the  world  at  large.  Arriving,  in  his 
history,  at  the  Presidents  whose  admin- 
istrations occupy  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Neumann  wrote  in 
substance  on  this  wise: 

"  It  is  said  that  Presidents  of  this  period 
are  far  inferior  to  those  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic.  Inferior  some  of  them  may 
be;  but  in  what  age  or  country  will  you  find 
so  long  an  array  of  rulers,  every  one  of  them 
a  man  of  integrity,  every  one  of  them  a  man 
of  high  capacity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long 
series  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  every 
one  of  these,  even  by  the  avowal  of  his  ene- 
mies, a  patriot  and  a  man  of  high  character 
and  ability?" 

Had  Dr.  Neumann  lived  longer  and 
written  the  history  of  the  later  Presi- 
dents, from  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  the  present  hour,  he  would  have 
been  still  more  impressed  by  the  truth  of 
his  generalization.  We  can  now  look 
back  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  line,  in- 
cluding Washington  and  Roosevelt.  To 
every  one  of  these  Neumann's  remark 
can  be  justly  applied,  and  of  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  far  more  than  this  can  be  said 
in  their  praise.  To  this  rule  there  is  no 
exception.  Of  the  twenty-five  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  thus  far,  each 
and  every  one  has  been  a  man  of  high 
character,  good  capacity  and  patriotism 
fully  proved. 

As  one  who  has  known  the  present 
President  for  close  upon  twenty  years 
and  has  seen  him  under  circumstances 
which  have  tried  him  and  shown  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  I  testify  that  he  is 
well  worthy  of  his  place  in  this  great 
succession. 

From  his  boyhood  he  has  led  a  life 

*  This  article  was  first  prepared  and  spoken  as  a 
part  of  an  address  at  Leipzig  on  the  last  Fourth  of 
July. — Editok. 
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strenuous  and  manly.  All  his  earlier 
career  was  devoted  to  establishing  a  bet- 
ter system  of  public  service  in  the  city, 
the  State  and  the  nation.  To  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  man  now  living,  is  due 
the  greatest  reform  our  country  has 
known  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
But  I  may  add  that,  tho  he  has  been  a 
reformer,  he  has  not  been  that  worst 
plague  of  every  onward  movement,  a 
"  fool  reformer."  In  our  late  war  he 
set  an  example  of  practical  patriotism 
to  young  men  which  was  widely  fol- 
lowed and  which  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

As  to  his  integrity,  no  one  of  either 
party  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  the 
slightest  respect  has  ever  challenged  it. 
As  to  his  courage,  whether  in  military  or 
civil  affairs,  his  bitterest  enemies  allow 
it.  I  myself  saw  him  brave  successful- 
ly a  hostile  and  howling  mob  of  ten  thou- 
sand persons  at  a  national  convention; 
others  saw  him  before  the  fort  at  San- 
tiago, and  all  of  us  agree  that  he  was,  in 
each  case,  as  inaccessible  to  fear  as  a 
statue  of  bronze.  In  these  respects  he 
is  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  predecessors. 
As  to  his  capacity,  men  of  every  political 
belief  must  agree  that  it  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  is,  indeed,  different  from  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  in 
Presidential  careers.  Perhaps  no  char- 
acter so  original  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  Presidency,  save  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  variety  of  gifts  he  is  prob- 
ably equaled  by  but  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, John  Quincy  Adams.  Personal 
bravery  in  the  day  of  battle  he  has 
shown  like  that  of  Washington  at  Brad- 
dock's  Field,  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 
the  first  Harrison  in  the  Indian  Wars, 
Taylor  and  Grant  in  the  Mexican  War, 
Hayes,  Garfield  and  the  second  Harrison 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  has  inherited 
from  his  predecessors  a  devotion  to  the 
great  material  interests  of  our  country; 
but  he  adds  to  that  another  quality,  in 
which  he  is  only  equaled  among  his  pred- 
ecessors by  Thomas  Jefferson — namely, 
marked  historical  and  literary  ability  and 
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an  intense  feeling  for  the  proper  stand- 
ing of  our  country  before  the  world  as 
regards  all  that  relates  to  scientific  and 
literary  activity.  He  has  never  asked 
the  question,  "  What  do  we  care  for 
abroad  ? "  Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
he  wrote  his  ideas  into  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  his  present  successor 
in  the  Presidency  has  **  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  indeed,  believes  in  devel- 
oping our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  his  energy  and  quickness  of  thought 
will  be  steadily  devoted  to  that  end.  But 
he  will  do  more  than  that.  He  not  only 
pursued  his  studies  in  Germany,  but  he 
has  since,  in  the  intervals  of  his  most 
strenuous  life,  found  time  to  continue 
them.  While  he  is  glad  to  see  our  ships 
bearing  rich  freights  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  bringing  back  the  best  fruits 
of  foreign  production,  there  are  other 
fruits  which  are,  to  him,  far  more  desir- 
able, other  cargoes  far  more  precious. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  his  heart,  he  would 
be  more  proud  of  sending  out  to  the 
world  tidings  of  justice  done  and  effect- 
ive aid  rendered  to  the  little  Republic  of 
Cuba  than  myriads  of  shiploads  of  sugar. 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  rather  export 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  men  who  shall 
prove  to  the  world  their  ability  to  solve 
our  great  problems  there  by  bringing  in 
the  gradual  development  of  better  laws 
and  better  civilization  than  to  send  out 
to  them  a  fleet  full  of  '*  Yankee  notions." 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  rather  exhibit 
to  the  world  an  example  of  energy  and 
skill  in  building  the  great  canal  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  than  to  see  our 
commercial  profits  increased  by  millions. 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  feel  more 
proud  to  see  our  country  send  out  to  the 
world  nev/  discoveries  in  science,  new 
masterpieces  in  literature,  new  inspira- 
tions in  philosophy  than  any  material 
product  possible.  At  the  approaching 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  all  respects  so 
interesting,  in  some  respects  unique,  he 
will  indeed  rejoice  in  the  material  pros- 
perity of  our  country ;  for  it  will  be  there 
revealed  as  at  no  previous  display ;  but 
still  more  will  he  be  interested  in  the  con- 
tributions to  it  which  show  progress  in 
art,  science  and  technical  skill,  whether 
of  our  own  or  other  nations ;  and  espe- 
ciallv  will  he  welcome  the  results  of  Ger- 


man love  and  truth  and  love  of  beamty 
as  displayed  in  its  scientific,  artistic  and 
technical  contributions. 

With  these  feelings,  he  naturally  de- 
sires the  best  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  He  has  more  than 
once  uttered  this  idea  in  public,  and  those 
who  know  him  best  know  from  his  ex- 
pressions in  private  that  German  ideals, 
German  devotion  to  truth  and  duty  are 
especially  recognized  and  honored  by 
him.  Within  the  past  year  he  said  to  an 
old  friend  who  was  leaving  him  in  order 
to  return  to  Europe : 

"  I  have  had  a  love  and  admiration  for  Ger- 
many from  my  boyhood,  and  when  I  say  this  I 
mean  it.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it." 

All  who  know  him  know  that  he  says 
what  he  means  and  means  what  he  says. 
I  may  add  that,  as  he  made  the  remark 
above  quoted,  a  German  book  by  a  Ger- 
man professor  was  lying  open  on  his  ta- 
ble just  below  his  hand.  Those  who 
know  him  best  know  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  James  A.  Garfield,  no 
President  has  ever  so  fully  understood 
what  Germany  has  given  and  is  giving 
to  civilization ;  but,  alas !  to  Garfield  was 
never  granted  that  which  he  had  so 
longed  for  and  planned  for — the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Germany  and  to  study  that  * 
which  Germany  offers. 

In  his  attitude  toward  foreign  Govern- 
ments we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  be 
firm  and  strong,  but  never  truculent.  He 
has  never  listened  to  the  *'  barbaric 
yawp "  of  demagogs  thus  far,  and  he 
will  not  begin  to  do  so  now.  Passionate 
as  is  his  love  for  his  country  and  his 
country's  flag,  thorough  as  is  his  histor- 
ical knowledge  of  its  past,  lofty  as  are  his 
aspirations  for  its  future,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  like  all  real  statesmen  or  true  sol- 
diers, he  holds  in  contempt  all  brag  and 
spread-eagleism. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  all,  no  matter  of 
what  party  or  creed,  have  a  right  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  at  a  time  like  this, 
upon  the  history  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  have  held  it,  and  not  least, 
upon  both  the  history  and  the  character 
of  its  present  incumbent. 

Berlin,  Germany. 
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THERE  is  slowly  unfolding  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  at  the  present 
time  one  of  those  absorbing  po- 
litical dramas  in  which  personal  affection 
and  hatred  are  curiously  interwoven  with 
deeper  and  more  objective  social  forces, 
in  which  strong  men  perform  their  prod- 
igies of  cunning  and  of  might,  and,  if  the 
play  be  melodrama,  strut  their  brief  hour 
of  victory  undisturbed,  but  in  which  oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies, 
the  stern  hand  of  a  capricious  fate  drags 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  of  some 
bitter  factional  fight  down  in  the  common 
defeat  of  a  party  disaster. 

The  prolog  tells  the  familiar  tale  of 
a  political  reformer.  Six  years  ago  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  prize  intercol- 
legiate "  orator,"  ex-Congressman,  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  with  enough  French 
blood  in  his  veins  to  Gallicize  his  name 
and  spice  his  tongue,  began  to  turn  his 
ardent  eyes  toward  political  reform  in 
Wisconsin  via  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
or,  as  his  enemies  have  it,  began  to  turn 
his  eyes  toward  the  gubernatorial  chair 
via  the  medium  of  political  reform.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pass  judgment  either 
upon  his  ambition  or  upon  the  desirabil- 
ity of  direct  primary  elections  and  in- 
creased taxation  of  railroads,  the  two  re- 
forms with  which  he  identified  himself. 
It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  that 
he  made  these  measures  his  own,  advo- 
cated them  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
at  county  fairs  and  before  the  students  of 
great  universities,  survived  defeats  at  the 
Republican  nominating  conventions  of 
1896  and  1898,  secured  the  nomination 
in  1900,  and  was  elected  Governor  by  a 
plurality  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand votes. 

In  his  persistent  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion he  had  shown  himself  the  possessor 
of  superb  political  courage,  iinesse  and 
powers  of  organization.  He  had  wrecked 
the  old  machine,  and  alienated  the  older 
and  ultra-conservative  members  of  the 
party — the  "  Stalwarts,"  as  they  are  now 
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called.  But  he  had  gathered  about  him- 
self the  younger  and  more  progressive 
elements,  particularly  the  alumni  of  the 
State  University,  and  had  united  them  in 
an  organization  whose  loyalty  to  himself 
and  general  political  morale  is  the  envy 
and  despair  of  his  opponents.  His  fol- 
lowers are  known  locally  as  the  "  Half- 
breeds." 

The  curtain  rose  upon  a  scene  of  de- 
ceptive harmony ;  the  newly-elected  Gov- 
ernor and  a  Legislature  safely  Repub- 
lican in  both  branches.  But  the  agents 
of  discord  were  soon  busily  at  work.  The 
Governor  had  forced  the  Stalwarts  to 
acquiesce  in  his  nomination,  but  he  could 
not  force  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  re- 
forms. Strengthened  by  the  great  rail- 
road and  corporate  interests  of  the  State, 
by  the  Democratic  minorities  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  by  the  people  who  really 
feared  the  Governor  as  a  "  Populist " 
and  "  demagog,"  and  assisted  by  cer- 
tain prominent  Federal  officeholders,  the 
Stalwart  machine  was  enabled  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  tax  law  and  the  pri- 
mary election  bill  favored  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  Governor  coaxed  and  ca- 
joled, and  at  length  angrily  berated  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Legislature. 
But  to  no  avail.  The  first  scene  closed 
upon  a  disgusted  reformer,  thwarted 
temporarily  but  not  dismayed. 

There  was  no  halt  in  the  action  of  the 
plot  with  the  defeat  of  the  La  Follette 
reforms.  Even  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature  the  Stalwarts  had  or- 
ganized to  defeat  the  renomination  of 
the  Governor  in  1902.  Committees  were 
appointed  all  over  the  State,  an  expensive 
press  and  educational  bureau  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  most  influential  newspaper 
of  the  State  was  purchased  and  equipped 
for  the  attack.  For  at  least  a  year  pre- 
ceding the  nominating  convention  this  at- 
tack upon  La  Follette  was  vigorously  and 
unremittingly  prosecuted. 

In  this  struggle  the  ardent  reformer 
proved  himself  a  consummate  politician 
as  well.     He  met  the  attack  successfully 
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at  every  point.  Half-breed  committees 
were  played  off  against  the  committees 
of  Stalwarts.  Newspapers  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  the  Governor,  inspired  by  the 
same  magical  power  of  attraction,  inde- 
finable as  it  is  undeniable,  that  had  drawn 
to  him  the  youth  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  Governor's  machine  worked 
ceaselessly,  without  friction  and  without 
dissension,  and  as  the  contest  approached 
the  end  it  became  evident  that  La  Fol- 
lette  and  his  reforms  would  be  indorsed  in 
the  convention  by  a  large  majority.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the 
croaking  chorus  of  Stalwarts  began  to 
chant  its  refrain  of  "  Spooner !  Spoon- 
er !  "  and  their  rallying  cry,  which  had 
been  until  then  "  Down  with  La  Follette 
and  Populism !  "  was  suddenly  changed 
to  a  turbulent  demand  for  the  indorse- 
ment and  re-election  of  Senator  Spooner. 
A  third  contestant  had  entered  the  lists. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  La  Fol- 
lette has  been  making  himself  master  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin 
Spooner  has  been  making  himself  indis- 
pensable to  the  Republican  administra- 
tion at  Washington.  While  La  Follette 
has  been  creating  State  issues  Spooner 
has  been  solving  national  issues.  The 
one  has  shown  himself  an  aggressive 
radical  and  a  consummate  politician,  the 
other  a  vigorous,  conservative  and 
constructive  statesman  of  the  first  rank. 
The  one  has  created  differences,  the 
other  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
compromising  differences.  The  Gov- 
ernor abandoned  his  Washington  ca- 
reer, and  devoted  himself  to  building  up 
a  personal  following  in  the  State ;  the  Sen- 
ator has  lost  his  hold  upon  State  politics 
in  the  making  of  a  national  reputation. 
The  two  men  were  enemies  by  force  of 
personal  affiliation  and  factional  history, 
but  there  is  a  more  fundamental  incom- 
patibility between  the  two.  La  Follette 
is  companionable,  winning,  by  nature  a 
radical  and  in  sympathy  with  the  "  have- 
nots."  Spooner  is  dignified,  distant,  a 
conservative  by  instinct,  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  the  "  haves ; ''  a  great  corpora- 
tion lawyer  before  he  became  the  great 
legislator  and  debater.  That  both  are 
intense,  vigorous  and  somewhat  vehe- 
ment serves  but  to  magnify  their  funda- 
mental antagonism. 

The  effect  of  Spooner's  mere  name  in 
the  fight  was  magical.  From  every  ham- 


let in  the  State  came  a  unanimous  de- 
mand for  his  indorsement,  and  had  the 
Stalwarts  been  able  to  prove  that  they 
really  represented  the  Senator  they 
might  have  prevented  the  renomination 
of  La  Follette,  even  at  this  late  date.  But 
this  they  were  unable  to  do;  they  boldly 
charged  that  La  Follette's  reforms  were 
mere  shams  designed  to  cover  his  hatred 
of  Spooner,  and  that  his  chief  purpose 
in  politics  was  to  destroy  the  Senator; 
but  the  La  Follette  delegates  loudly  de- 
nied any  hostility  to  Senator  Spooner, 
and  many  delegations  came  to  the  State 
convention  with  instructions  to  vote  both 
for  La  Follette's  nomination  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  senior  Senator. 

The  La  Follette  leaders,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  fac- 
tion, were  at  first  disposed  to  ignore  the 
new  presence  on  the  scene :  "  The  is- 
sues," they  said,  "  were  direct  primaries 
and  tax  reform,  not  the  indorsement  and 
re-election  of  Senator  Spooner."  Their 
indifference  was  followed  by  irritation, 
however,  as  the  silent  power  of  the  man's 
great  reputation  made  itself  felt.  "  Why 
bother  ourselves  about  a  man  who  in  a 
public  letter  has  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  ? "  they  protested. 
But  it  was  the  irritation  that  precedes 
fear :  "  We  will  indorse  his  services  in 
the  Senate,"  they. finally  conceded,  "  but 
we  will  not  beg  him  to  reconsider  his 
withdrawal ;  the  Republican  party  will 
go  down  on  its  knees  to  no  man."  The 
act  closed  with  the  La  Follette  forces 
jubilant  in  their  victory  over  the  Stal- 
warts, but  vaguely  apprehensive  of  a 
strange  shadow  that  was  slowly  creeping 
over  the  scene. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  nominating 
convention — one  thousand  delegates  and 
three  times  as  many  spectators  packed 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  Governor  La 
Follette's  renomination  and  the  indorse- 
ment of  his  reforms  were  assured,  as  the 
La  Follette  delegates  outnumbered  the 
"  Stalwarts  "  more  than  two  to  one.  The 
interest  centered  on  La  Follette's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Senator's  re-election, 
and  this  interest  was  intense.  Delegates 
whispered  about  it  with  anxious,  serious 
faces.  Little  knots  of  spectators  dis- 
cussed it  eagerly,  at  times  vehemently. 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions  fought 
over  the  subject  for  seven  long  hours. 
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and  when  their  report  was  presented  the  last  few  weeks ;  the  press  and  the  peo- 
commending  the  Senator's  national  serv-  pie  of  a  whole  State  respectfully  request- 
ices  and  accepting  him  as  the  party  can-  ing  Mr.  Spooner  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
didate,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  political  ge- 
declare  his  allegiance  to  the  party  plat-  nius,  to  intellectual  superiority,  to  the 
form  and  indorse  the  La  Follette  re-  compelling  power  of  a  great  name;  a 
forms,  a  fierce  debate  was  precipitated,  tribute  that  does  as  much  credit  to  the 
Men  whom  the  Senator  would  not  know  people  of  Wisconsin  as  to  their  senior 
if  they  spoke  to  him  on  the  street — and  Senator.  It  shows  a  people  above  fac- 
possibly  would  not  address — pleaded  for  tional  prejudice,  above  flattery,  above  the 
an  unconditional  indorsement  with  tears  wiles  of  the  small  politician, 
in  their  eyes.  Blind  admirers  of  "  Wis-  But  what  of  the  justice  of  the  Spooner 
cousin's  great  son,  right  arm  of  the  Re-  resolutions  ?  All  over  the  country  news- 
publican  administration  at  Washington,"  papers  are  saying,  "  It  was  unnecessary ; 
foolishly  declared  him  above  a  State  plat-  it  was  wantonly  insulting  to  bind  down 
form,  and  greater  than  the  Republican  to  a  State  platform  a  man  whose  serv- 
party  of  Wisconsin.  A  single  word  from  ices  and  sphere  of  activity  are  national, 
the  absent  statesman  declaring  that  he  who  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
would  not  oppose  the  La  Follette  meas-  vState  politics."  But  is  this  true?  At 
ures  at  the  fall  elections  would  undoubt-  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  La 
edly  have  resulted  in  an  unequivocal,  un-  Follette  reforms  were  defeated  partly  by 
conditional  demand  for  his  re-election  at  the  activity  of  a  lobby  of  Federal  office- 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  holders  whom  Spooner  could  have  called 

But  that  word  was  never  spoken.  Si-  off  with  a  single  word.  But  he  refused 
lent,  contemptuously  indifferent,  the  man  to  speak  the  word.  It  is  even  charged 
whose  political  future  had  thrown  the  that  the  Senator  stealthily  visited  the 
whole  State  into  a  turmoil  calmly  started  State  capital  while  the  fate  of  the  Direct 
on  his  summer  vacation  without  the  Primary  bill  was  hanging  in  the  balance, 
slightest  declaration  of  his  wishes  or  in-  called  his  friends  and  appointees  to- 
tentions.  While  a  thousand  delegates  de-  gether,  and  instructed  them  to  defeat  the 
bated  and  fought  over  his  re-election  he  measure  at  any  cost.  The  story  may  be 
was  quietly  discussing  the  title  of  the  true  or  untrue,  but  State  and  National 
Panama  Canal  Company  with  President  politics  cannot  be  divorced,  as  is  so  wide- 
Roosevelt  a  thousand  miles  away  from  ly  asserted.  If  La  Follette  has  erred,  the 
the  scene  of  the  convention,  without  an  Senator's  silence  has  furnished  him  with 
accredited  representative  on  the  floor  a  potent  excuse:  the  excuse  that  not  to 
who  dared  answer  the  repeated  question,  bind  the  hands  of  an  enemy  would  be  to 
Is  the  Senator  a  candidate  for  re-elcc-  connive  at  the  defeat  of  the  very  meas- 
tion?  ures  on  which  the  campaign  had   been 

His  silence  cost  him  the  indorsement  won.     But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  people 

of  his  party,  and  probably  the  re-elec-  will  decide  that  Senator  Spooner's  serv- 

tion,  but  furnished  a  superb  spectacle  of  ices  are  worth  more  to  them  than  Gov- 

the  power  of  a  great  name  over  an  Amer-  ernor  La  Follette's  reforms,  and  whether 

ican  electorate.     Senator  Spooner  is  not  they  are  or  not  is  really  the  crucial  and 

a  popular  man — as  the  word  popular  is  fundamental  question, 

usually  understood.    He  does  not  remem-  This  question  will  be  decided  in  the 

ber  men's  names  nor  kiss   constituents'  next  act.     Political  conventions  do  not 

babies.     His  Wisconsin  house  is  seldom  bind  the  action   of  the  people;  in  fact, 

opened,  and  as  some  of  his   opponents  they  frequently  fail  to  express  the  true 

have  childishly  complained :  "  He  spends  opinions   of  the  majority  of  the   party 

his  vacation  in  the  Maine  woods."     But  whom    they    represent.      The   fight    for 

he  has  given  the  State  a  national  habita-  Spooner's   re-election  will  go  on ;   it   is 

tion  and  a  name ;  he  has  drawn  the  atten-  now  going  on,  and  only  the  fall  elections 

tion  of  the  country  to  the  Senator,  and,  in  can  determine  whether  Spooner's  re-elec- 

consequence,  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  tion  or  La  Follette's  reforms  are  first  in 

he  has  aroused  the  pride  of  the  people,  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

And  this  explains  the  unique  spectacle  of  Madison,  wis. 


''Cunnylums" 

(AN    ALL-TRUE  STORY) 
By  Upton  Sinclair 

Author  of  "  King  Midas  " 

THIS    is    an    account    of    "  Cunny-  it  was  already  quite  dark,  and  far  away 

lums ;  "  once  upon  a  time  he  had  I  could  see  the  rain, 
a   more    sensible    name,    but    the        I   got  up   and   made  everything   fast 

baby  declared  he    should    be  "  Cunny-  about  the  tent  and  then  carried  in  the 

lums,"  and  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  hammock;  afterward  I  fastened  myself 

but  let  it  be  so.  '  inside,  and    before    many  minutes    had 

"  Cunnylums  "  is  not  a  scientific  name  passed  the  wind  was  roaring  by  in  a  gale, 

and    might    well    belong    to    anything;  The   tent   was   straining   and   throbbing 

therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  the  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  the  rain 

outset  that  "  Cunnylums  "  is  a  bird,  a  was  hurling  itself  upon  the  roof  in  sheets. 

"  preacher-bird,"  or  red-eyed  vireo.     At  We  were  on  an  exposed  point  and  the 

the  time  of  writing    he    is    just    three  storm  was  a  fearful  one,  a  very  hurri- 

months  of  age;  he  began  his  exciting  cane;     before    long   the   lightning   was 

career  on  a  remote  island  of  the  St.  Law-  flashing    also    and    the    thunder    rolled 

rence  River,  and  he  has  since  migrated  about  overhead.    There  came  a  loud  re- 

and  taken  for  his  own  the  greater  part  port,  a  bolt  having  struck    out    in    the 

of  a  Harlem  flat.    It  is  not  every  animal  water  not  far  away ;  I  went  to  the  tent 

that    could    be    adjudged  worthy  of  a  door  and  pushed  aside  the  flap  to  look, 

magazine  article  at  the    age    of    three  and  the  next  instant  came  a  swift,  white 

months ;  but  "  Cunnylums  "  takes  all  his  flash  that  was  almost  blinding,  accom- 

honors  serenely.  panied  by  a  stunning  shock ;  I  felt  the 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  last  July,  while  hand  that  touched  the  tent-pole  tingle, 
the  writer  was  tenting  with  a  friend  on  and  saw  the  tree  right  before  me,  the 
the  afore-mentioned  island,  that  "Cunny-  tree  by  which  the  hammock  had  swung, 
lums  "  first  made  his  presence  known  by  split  quite  in  half  by  the  lightning  and 
a  feeble  chirp.  The  writer  was  lying  in  hurled  to  the  ground  by  the  wind. 
a  hammock,  and,  glancing  up,  he  no-  It  was  some  time  before  I  got  over 
ticed  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  canary  that  incident,  which  may  sound  very  in- 
flitting  silently  about  in  a  tree.  It  was  teresting  in  the  telling.  When  the  storm 
a  very  slender,  swift-looking  bird,  green-  was  past  I  went  out  to  look  over  the 
ish-gray  on  top  and  whitish  underneath ;  damage,  and  afterward  I  thought  of  the 
it  chanced  to  bear  in  its  mouth  just  then  nest.  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
a  wriggling  green  worm,  and  that  ex-  empty  and  torn  and  soaking;  and  at  the 
cited  the  writer's  curiosity.  He  w^atched  same  moment  I  saw  two  little  yellow 
carefully  and  soon  espied  a  little  nest,  caverns  staring  up  at  me,  gaping  wide 
just  above  his  head,  but  so  carefully  hid-  and  emitting  sounds  like  those  one  hears 
den  in  the  leaves  that  he  had  never  no-  from  excited  deaf  mutes.  Of  course, 
ticed  it  before.  He  could  see  two  tiny  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  pick  the 
heads  rising  above  it,  and  pretty  soon  poor  little  creatures  up  and  take  them 
he  saw  the  worm  disappear  within  one  in  to  shelter ;  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  them.  of  the  history  of  "  Cunnylums." 

It  was  a  hot,   sultry  afternoon,  very        It  is  not  desirable  to  make  this  account 

still ;  I  lay  watching  the  nest  for  some  a  tragedy,  or  to  have  any  part  of  it  cause 

time,  seeing  the  old  bird  return  several  a   blank   feeling  in   the   reader's   heart, 

times;  and  then  suddenly  a  distant  roll  Therefore  it  is  best  to  say  at  the  outset 

of  thunder  made  me  start.       I    gazed  that  "  Cunnylums's "  brother  died,  and 

around  and  saw  that  while  I  had  been  then  to  tell    the    story  about  "  Cunny- 

watching  with  so  much  interest  a  heavy  lums  "  alone. 

storm  had  been  moving  down  the  river;        He  was  a  most  unpromising  specimen 
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to  begin  with,  this  bird.  He  consisted 
of  two  parts,  a  mouth  and  a  stomach, 
the  former  about  as  large  as  your  finger- 
nail, and  the  latter  about  twice  that.  He 
was  quite  red,  with  large  purple  veins 
that  throbbed  visibly,  and  only  some 
newly  sprouted  quills  to  show  for  feath- 
ers. But  he  had  one  certain  sign  of 
good  health,  an  appetite ;  he  would  de- 
vour moist  bread  enough  to  make  him 
several  sizes  larger,  and  then  shut  his 
big  eyes  and  attend  strictly  to  his  own 
affairs.  We  made  a  nest  out  of  a  little 
box  and  some  raw  cotton,  and  there  he 
would  sleep  in  peace — for  just  ten  min- 
utes by  the  clock. 

The  appetite  of  "  Cunnylums  "  could 
be  told  of  only  in  Munchausen's  Maga- 
zine; his  size  has  been  already  stated, 
and  he  would  eat  two  or  three  grass- 
hoppers in  succession  and  count  that 
nothing.  He  would  eat  anything  you 
gave  him — flies,  grasshoppers,  worms, 
bread,  berries ;  he  showed  himself  quite 
disposed  to  swallow  a  38-caliber  bullet  I 
held  over  him,  and  he  often  tried  to  dis- 
pose of  my  fingers ;  he  would  open  his 
mouth  for  anything,  no  matter  how  large, 
and  could  swallow  anything  he  could  get 
into  his  mouth.  He  kept  eating  from 
dawn  to  sunset,  and  whenever  you 
turned  him  over  you  could  see  his  stuffed 
out  little  crop  puffing  away  like  a  piece 
of  machinery  under  full  steam. 

He  ate  to  good  purpose,  however,  for 
he  grew  astoundingly ;  he  could  not  have 
been  three  days  old  when  we  found  him, 
and  m  a  week  more  was  covered  with 
feathers  and  in  ten  days  was  striving  to 
fly.  During  all  this  time  he  kept  the  two 
of  us  busy  at  every  spare  moment,  for  as 
he  grew  and  got  his  eyes  open  he  became 
fastidious  and  would  gaze  in  silent  scorn 
at  all  things  but  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers. At  first  his  legs  could  not  bear 
him  at  all,  and  he  tumbled  over  every 
time  he  moved ;  he  did  nothing  but  eat 
and  sleep,  snuggling  down  in  the  cotton 
with  what  afterward  proved  his  most 
amusing  characteristic,  his  ability  to 
make  himself  serenely  at  home  wherever 
you  might  choose  to  put  him.  Gradually, 
however,  his  legs  got  stronger,  and  then 
he  would  attempt  to  hop,  meditating  fre- 
quently between  the  cflForts.  After  that 
he  set  to  work  to  raise  the  moral  tone 
pf  the  tent;  promptly  at  sunrise  he  was 


up  and  doing,  sprawling  about  the  floor 
and  chirping  with  ever-increasing  im- 
patience until  some  one  woke  up  and 
gave  him  what  he  wanted,  five  crickets 
and  a  drink  of  water.  Just  as  soon  as 
his  wings  would  carry  him  at  all  he  made 
the  discovery  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
Was  to  get  out  of  the  box,  hop  across  the 
table  and  light  on  some  one's  face,  a 
method  that  never  failed  to  bring  all  the 
results  desired. 

Such  a  statement  as  that  no  doubt 
sounds  improbable,  but  "  Cunnylums  " 
very  soon  made  it  evident  that  ordinary 
bird  standards  did  not  apply  to  him.  He 
discovered  very  many  bright  ideas;  he 
learned,  for  instance,  who  it  was  that 
fed  him,  and  he  never  made  a  mistake; 
and  if  I  did  not  heed  him  he  would  come 
flopping  along  on  the  ground  after  me 
and  express  his  mind.  When  once  I  took 
him  on  my  finger  he  knew  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  he  would  sit  there  digging 
his  little  claws  into  my  flesh  and  waiting 
patiently  what  the  chase  might  bring 
forth. 

And  when  he  got  something  worth 
while  it  was  a  never-failing  joy  to  watch 
him.  He  would  get  a  great,  fat,  pudgy 
alderman  of  a  cricket,  and  he  could 
wrestle  like  a  thing  possessed  to  engulf 
him.  The  cricket  might  be  larger  than 
his  head,  so  that  you  gasped  to  yourself, 
"  Oh,  surely,  not  this  one !  "  But  "  Cun- 
nylums "  would  make  half  a  dozen  ef- 
forts, and  then  you  would  see  the  cricket 
half  way;  then  another  gasp  and  in  it 
would  slide ;  it  would  stay  in  his  throat 
while  "  Cunnylums  "  stopped  and  gasped 
for  breath,  his  mouth  open  and  a  look  of 
most  comical  unhappiness  about  him. 
But  then  would  come  another  gulp  and 
down  would  go  the  cricket,  and  "  Cun- 
nylums "  would  shut  his  eyes  and  wrig- 
gle his  little  sprout  of  a  tail  for  joy  and 
settle  himself  for  a  nap.  I  have  several 
times  seen  him  swallow  a  great  green 
caterpillar  nearly  two  inches  long. 

When  he  first  began  to  fly  we  were 
very  much  worried ;  for  we  had  fallen 
hopelessly  in  love  with  the  youngster  by 
that  time  and  we  feared  that  he  might 
leave  us,  or  lose  himself  in  the  bush ; 
likewise  whenever  we  saw  a  squirrel  or 
a  snake  we  had  a  clutch  at  our  hearts. 
But  all  our  fears  proved  groundless; 
"  Cunnylums  "  was  often  enough  invisi- 
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ble,  dozing  away  on  some  twig,  but  he 
never  went  away  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  when  he  was  hungry  we  al- 
ways heard  a  chirp. 

It  was  beautiful  to  watch  him  taking 
his  flying  lessons ;  at  first  it  was  only  a 
foot  or  two,  but  soon  it  was  fifty ;  and 
he  seeemed  to  know  he  was  doing  some- 
thing tremendous ;  he  would  light  on  a 
twig,  and  after  innumerable  floppings 
and  generally  a  tumble  or  two,  would  get 
his  balance,  and  then  sit  and  gaze  around 
and  shake  his  wings  and  fairly  dance 
with  joy.  But  by  far  his  most  delightful 
traits  came  out  when  ''  Cunnylums  "  was 
hungry.  He  would  chirp  and  he  would 
chatter  and  he  would  quarrel ;  but,  above 
all,  he  would  sit  on  your  finger  and  spread 
out  his  wings,  ruffling  his  feathers  like 
an  angry  hen,  and  making  himself  look 
twice  as  fat  as  he  really  was.  His  little 
wings  would  quiver  so  fast  that  you 
could  see  only  a  blur,  and  you  would  cry 
out  that  he  was  irresistible ;  that  he  was 
a  treasure ;  that,  in  short,  he  was  "  Cun- 
nylums !  "  Once,  after  a  little  rain,  we 
saw  him  squatting  on  some  damp  leaves 
and  rustling  his  feathers.  I  had  sense 
enough  to  see  what  I  had  omitted,  and 
got  a  saucer  of  water.  "  Cunnylums  " 
was  in  it  in  a  moment,  splashing  away 
for  dear  life,  and  after  that  he  had  a  bath 
every  day.  He  would  come  out  of  it 
quite  the  most  forlorn  of  creatures,  all 
his  feathers  stuck  to  him,  and  he  looked 
like  a  half  picked  chicken ;  when  he  tried 
to  fly  he  came  down  like  Icarus. 

I  never  had  a  young  bird  for  any  time 
before,  and  as  he  grew  older  and  was 
able  to  fly  where  he  chose  I  feared  much 
that  he  might  quit  us  forever.  But  I 
soon  made  the  most  surprising  of  my 
discoveries  about  "  Cunnylums."  One  • 
morning  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  chirping, 
and  going  out,  I  saw  two  strange  birds 
in  the  trees.  I  knew  them  instantly  for 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  ill-fated 
nest.  My  own  bird  was  up  there  in  the 
tree,  hungry  for  his  breakfast,  and  his 
chirping  had  brought  the  others.  I  saw 
the  mother-bird  near  him  with  a  worm 
in  her  mouth,  and  I  believed  that  I  should 
have  to  say  good-bye  to  my  little  pet. 
I  said  to  myself  that  they  would  lead 
him  off  into  the  woods,  and  one  can 
imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  the 
little  rascal  dive  down  and  come  straight 


to  me.  1  fed  him,  of  course,  since  he 
would  have  it  so,  and  back  he  went  to  the 
tree  for  a  siesta.  He  paid  not  the  slight- 
est attention  to  his  anxious  parents  and 
at  last  they  went  disconsolately  away. 
They  came  many  times  again,  but  their 
heartless  child  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self was  not  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens, 
except  indeed  when  he  would  perch  on 
the  top  of  a  tree  and  expect  me  to  fly  up 
there  and  feed  him. 

But  he  was  not  often  thus  unwise. 
Generally  we  had  it  understood  between 
us  that  all  day  he  should  go  where  he 
chose  and  amuse  himself  with  pecking  at 
bugs  and  unwary  flies,  and  that  eight  or 
ten  times  a  day  I  should  come  out  and 
whistle,  and  that  then  he  should  come 
with  a  rush  and  a  wild  hurrah  from 
wherever  he  was,  and  take  his  perch  on 
my  finger  and  chatter  and  chirp  and 
quiver  with  excitement  while  we  strolled 
around  and  caught  the  necessary  six 
grasshoppers,  which  he  deprived  of  their 
kicking  legs  and  ate  all  nice  and  juicy. 
Game  got  scarce  toward  the  end  and  I 
had  to  go  far,  and  sometimes  ''  Cunny- 
lums "  would  ungratefully  leave  me  when 
he  had  enough  and  rest  in  a  tree;  but  I 
could  always  go  back  to  the  tent  and 
whenever  I  whistled  be  sure  to  see  him 
come  flying  through  the  woods  with  a 
rush.  So  I  continued  each  day  until 
nightfall,  and  then  I  would  wrap  him  up 
in  warm  flannels  like  a  baby  and  tuck 
him  away  in  a  strawberry-box  till  morn- 
ing. 

All  these  things  might  be  considered 
accomplishments  enough  for  any  six- 
weeks'  old  bird,  but  "  Cunnylums's  " 
great  accomplishment  is  yet  to  be  told  of. 

We  had  some  mosquitoes  on  that 
island.  We  used  to  have  a  tedious  time 
killing  them  all  off  after  we  had  shut  up 
the  tent  for  the  night.  One  day  it  hap- 
pened a  mosquito  lit  on  my  hand  at 
meal  time — "  Cunnylums's  "  meal  time. 
Out  went  the  little  scamp's  head  like  a 
flash,  and  his  sharp  little  bill  gave  a  snap 
louder  than  you  can  make  with  your 
finger,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  mos- 
quito. That  suggested  something  that 
made  me  chuckle.  I  took  "  Cunnylums  " 
into  the  tent  and  closed  it,  and  then  we 
went   to   work.     There   were   plenty  of 
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mosquitoes  about,  but  the  job  did  not  uncomfortable  place.  He  has  learned  in 
take  very  long;  you  had  only  to  put  the  some  marvelous  way  that  there  is  mois- 
bird  near  one  and  he  would  snap  it  in  the  ture  between  people's  lips,  and  when  he 
air,  or  he  would  fly  up  from  my  finger,  is  thirsty  he  will  infallibly  come  and 
catch  one  and  come  back.  I  found  after-  hover  before  your  mouth  and  thrust  in 
ward  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  leave  his  bill ;  only  be  careful  he  doesn't  get 
him  in  the  tent;  he  would  take  mos-  hold  of  your  tongue  or  he  will  give  it 
quitoes,  flies,  daddy-long-legs,  spiders —  a  nip  that  you  will  remember.  After- 
it  made  no  difference  to  him.  There  was  ward,  if  it  is  morning,  and  sunny,  you 
no  insect  left  when  ''  Cunnylums  "  had  may  hold  his  bathtub  for  him  and  let 
finished.  I  read  many  disquisitions  of  him  gleefully  splash  you  all  over ;  he  will 
wise  men  that  summer,  telling  how  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  shake  all  his  feathers 
get  rid  of  mosquitoes,  but  I  used  to  laugh  and  comb  each  one ;  and  he  will  stop  and 
when  I  read  them.  cock  his  head  at  you  and  gaze  at  you 

1  think  I  have  told  most  of  ''  Cunny-  with  his  wonderful  bright  eye,  and  you 
lums's  "  country  experiences.  To  be  sure,  will  agree  that  he  is  the  loveliest  little 
however,  he  had  minor  adventures,  bird  that  ever  flew.  I  have  never  be- 
Once  he  met  a  party  of  strange  picnick-  fore  heard  of  a  bird  that  would  play 
ers  roaming  the  woods  and  astonished  with  one  like  "  Cunnvlums ;  "  his  ideal 
the  ladies  very  much  by  trying  to  peck  of  earthly  bliss  is  a  bit  of  flannel  rag 
the  cherries  off  their  bonnets;  once  he  which  he  can  peck  at  and  chase  about 
made  friendly  advances  to  a  cat  and  and  hold  with  his  foot  and  try  to  get 
learned  almost  too  late  the  evils  which  away  from  himself.  He  will  take  hold 
the  righteous  must  suffer  in  this  Hfe;  of  your  handkerchief  and  snap  at  it  a 
once  he  was  taken  out  sailing  and  fell  half  dozen  times,  so  fast  that  you  think 
overboard  and  was  made  unhappy;  and  of  a  box  of  fire-crackers.  He  will  pull 
once  he  tried  to  swallow  a  hairy  brown  it  into  his  cage  and  swing  from  it ;  if  you 
caterpillar  and  acted  for  a  day  after-  take  him  out  and  wrap  him  up  in  it  he 
ward  as  if  the  bristles  were  still  in  his  will  have  a  fine  time  fighting  his  way 
mouth.  But  all  these  things  are  trifles  out,  and  will  make  you  do  it  again.  It 
and  are  left  to  those  among  bird  novel-  is  great  fun,  too,  to  get  hold  of  a  long 
ists  who  care  for  the  sensational.               .  piece  of  twine  and  pretend  it  is  a  real 

One  day  we  packed  ''  Cunnylums  "  up  worm ;  it  is  such  fun  swallowing  it !  And 

in  his  strawberry-box,  and  we  packed  up  afterward  it  is  easy  to  pull  it  all  out  and 

many  other  things  also.     Then  we  took  begin  again. 

him  on  a  train,  and  now  if  you  were  to  And  now  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
come  and  see  him  you  would  find  him  to  tell  about  Cunnylurns,  but  that  one 
chirping  in  a  cage  and  contentedly  eating  thing  is  the  most  exciting  of  all.  You 
chopped  liver  and  ants'  eggs  at  twenty-  would  never  discover  it  until  you  had 
five  cents  a  pound.  If  he  were  to  hear  lived  with  him  some  time ;  and  then  you 
you  he  would  instantly  set  up  a  terrific  would  have  to  be  as  still  as  a  mouse.  The 
scolding  and  make  his  wings  quiver  like  least  sound,  and  he  stops,  and  looks,  or 
mad.  That  is  because  he  knows,  you  tries  to  look,  innocent.  But,  the  little 
see,  that  all  sensible  people  carry  meal-  scamp!  He  was  sitting  there  in  the 
worms  about  in  their  pockets.  If  you  dreamy  sunlight,  a  fat  little  ball  of  fuzz, 
were  to  let  him  out  of  his  cage  he  would  and  he  was  making  the  queerest  noises 
at  once  go  flashing  all  about  the  place,  to  himself;  crooning  away  under  his 
darting  from  room  to  room,  catching  breath,  and  not  daring  to  do  all  he  real- 
flies,  but  avoiding  the  mirrors  and  glass  ly  could !  He's  planning  to  surprise  us, 
windows  with  the  skill  of  one  who  has  I  think.  He's  learning  to  sing, 
bumped  his  nose  before.  If  he  found  a  P.  S. — As  I  finish  revising  this  article 
window  open  he  might  go  out;  but  there  "  Cunnylums  "  has  just  discovered  a  jar 
would  be  no  need  for  worry,  he  would  full  of  mealworms ;  and  he  is  having  a 
come  back  again,  and  when  he  came,  ten  dreadful  time  trying  to  get  at  them 
chances  to  one  he  would  light  on  your  through  the  glass, 
eye-glasses  or  your  cigar  or  some  other  New  Yo«k  Citt. 


Notes    of   a    Returned    New    Englander 

By   Albert   Gardner   Robinson 

FROM  the  opening  days  of  American  in   the   immediate   vicinity   of    the   idle 

history,  New  England,  its  people  property. 

and  the  life  of  its  people  have  held  The  other  day  I  drove  over  a  country 
a  place  in  the  fore-front  of  American  road  in  the  distinctly  agricultural  sec- 
affairs.  Recent  years  have  seen  not  a  tion  of  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts, 
few  assertions  that  New  England  was  My  companion  was  a  local  farmer.  The 
being  relegated  to  some  position  toward  conveyance  was  his.  It  was  a  modern 
the  rear,  that  she  was  becoming,  in  the  buggy,  drawn  by  a  well-built  roadster 
parlance  of  the  day,  a  "  back  number."  who  covered  eight  miles  an  hour  with 
Is  this  the  fact  ?  Viewing  broadly,  there  ease,  and  was  capable  of  ten  if  necessary, 
is  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  and  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  farmer  wore  as 
that  is  an  emphatic  no.  good  clothes  as  I  did.  His  house,  to 
That  the  New  England  of  to-day  is  which  I  was  going,  was  a  roomy  one- 
not  the  New  England  of,  say,  forty  years  story  structure,  well  painted  outside,  and 
ago  is  wholly  manifest.  But  her  change  "  as  neat  as  a  pin  "  inside.  His  barn  was 
has  been  growth  and  not  decay.  This  more  cheaply  painted  than  his  house,  but 
applies  to  her  villages  as  well  as  to  her  it  was  in  thorough  repair,  well  enough 
cities.  It  is  probable  that  such  idea  as  painted  and  commodious  enough  to  hold 
there  is  of  New  England  decadence  is  six  or  eight  such  houses  as  the  one  he 
due,  more  than  to  all  else,  to  somewhat  lived  in.  The  dinner  to  which  I  sat 
frequent  reference  to  her  "  abandoned  down  consisted  of  roast  beef  and  vege- 
farms."  The  term  is  but  one  of  those  tables,  with  pie  for  dessert.  It  was  pro- 
phrases  which,  for  various  reasons,  seem  fuse  in  quantity,  well  cooked,  neatly 
to  possess  adhesive  qualities.  They  catch  served,  attractive  and  appetizing.  On 
the  eye  and  stick  in  the  mind.  It  does  the  table  in  the  *'  settin'  room  "  lay  daily 
not  follow  that  such  phrases  are  either  papers  from  Boston  and  Springfield,  farm 
truthful  or  meaningful.  That  such  and  poultry  journals  and  monthly  maga- 
farms  are  to  be  found  in  notable  number  zines.  The  place  was  a  full  ten  miles 
is  quite  true.  But,  as  a  ground  upon  from  a  railroad  and  five  from  a  village 
which  to  rest  assertions  of  a  decay  in  center.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  farm 
even  the  farm  life  of  the  section,  their  and  farmer  were  tht  representatives  of 
existence  furnishes  no  basis  which  has  in  their  particular  lines  in  the  New  England 
it  any  more  of  soundness  or  logic  than  of  to-day.  "  Mr.  B.,"  said  1,  "  there  are 
would  be  found  in  an  assertion  of  national  those  who  say  that  farming  in  New  Eng- 
decadence,  because  the  United  States  no  land  does  not  pay.  What  do  you  say 
longer  leads  the  world  in  shipbuilding.  about  it  ?  ''  "  Well,"  came  the  somewhat 
Within  the  last  decade  some  750  of  nasal  answer,  "  I  sh'd  say  thet  farmin' 
such  farms  have  been  cataloged  by  the  everywhere  depended  more  on  the  farmer 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Massa-  than  it  does  on  the  farm."  There  lies 
chusetts  alone.  The  term  of  abandon-  the  whole  pith  of  the  matter, 
ment,  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  wholly  bejond  question  that, 
antedates  the  decade.  Of  these  farms,  whether  or  no  New  England  farm  life 
some  45  per  cent,  have,  within  the  term,  be  decadent,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
been  reoccupied,  most  of  them  for  farm-  in  the  history  of  New  England  farming 
ing  purposes.  That  the  people  of  the  when  the  standard  of  life  on  the  farm 
section  have  not  realized  its  decadence  is  was  as  high  as  it  is  to-day.  The  farmer 
amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  very  and  the  farmer's  wife,  his  sons  and  his 
large  majority  of  the  purchases  of  these  daughters,  are  all  under  the  influence  of 
"  abandoned  farms  "  have  been  made  by  this  age  of  greatly  increased  wants  and 
farmers  whose  lands  adjoined  or  were  desires,  with  the  corresponding  gratifica- 
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tion  thereof.     The  farmer  wants  better  I  asked  another  Western  Massachusetts 

stock  and  better  tools  for  his  farm,  a  farmer  whether  he  thought  he  worked  as 

better  carriage  and  driving  horse.     The  hard  as  his  father  did.     His  farm  was  the 

farmer's  wife  wants  a  better  and  a  better  old  homestead.     ''  Well,"  was  the  reply, 

made  gown,  an  up-to-date  kitchen  stove  ''  I  do  and  I  don't.     I  work  just  as  much 

and  a  sewing  machine.    The  farmer's  son  and,  in  a  way,  just  as  hard.     But  it  is  an 

wants  a  watch,  a  bicycle  and  a  good  shot-  easier  kind  of  work,  and  I  get  more  out 

gun.     The  daughter  wants  a  parlor  organ  of  it.     I  have  to."     His  father  swung  a 

or  a  piano,  rings  and  ribbons  and  a  gen-  scythe  over  a  few  acres,  spread  his  hay 

eral  outfit   which  will  be  at  least  a  fair  and  raked  it,  all  by  hand.     This  man  of 

imitation  of  that  of  "  city  folks."     And,  to-day   rode  his   mowing  machine  over 

generally  speaking,  they  have  all  these.  many  acres,  rode  other  machines  which 

To  help  a  country  parson  in  his  work,  I  spread  the  hay,  raked  it  up  and  loaded  it 

have  lectured  in  his  church  on  travel  in  on  his  wagon.     His  father  hoed  by  hand 

various  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  Cuban  such  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes  as  he 

and  Philippine  questions,  and  on  Martin  could.     This  man  rode  a  cultivator  and 

Luther  and  the  Reformation.     After  a  used  machines  to  cut  his  corn  and  to  dig 

day's   work  in  the  field,   farmers  "  did  his  potatoes.     His  work  was  as  persis- 

their  chores,"  got  into  their  best  or  bet-  tent    as    his    father's,    but    it    was    less 

ter  clothes  and  drove  often  several  miles  fatiguing.     It  accomplished  vastly  more, 

to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  upon  topics  and  but  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  the 

concerning  places  in  which  they  took  a  life  of  his  generation  made  this  increase 

decided  interest,  altho  they  were  some  imperative, 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Probably  the  most  serious  feature  in 

In  rural  New  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  rural  life  of  New  England  to-day  lies 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  in  the  drainage  of  its  younger  people  to 
the  law  of  human  adaptation  have  been  the  cities.  Whether  this  is  to  prove  a 
operative.  The  "  shiftless  "  farmer,  the  permanent  process  remains  to  be  seen, 
lazy  farmer,  the  incapable  farmer,  all  go.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  now  going  on  to  a 
and  must  go,  to  the  wall  in  a  day  which  very  appreciable  extent.  It  is  one  of  the 
makes  energy  and  intelligent  activity  lit-  results  of  an  improved  educational  sys- 
tle  short  of  a  sine  qua  non  of  even  ex-  tem.  The  broader  education  tends  to 
istence.  The  land  which  can  no  longer  emphasize  the  comparative,  and  often  ac- 
he made  to  produce  vegetables  and  ce-  tual,  isolation  of  the  farm  and  village  life, 
reals  for  profitable  competition  in  the  The  gregarious  tendency  in  mankind  as- 
market  must  be  diverted  to  other  uses,  serts  itself.  With  wider  knowledge  of 
It  must  be  abandoned  by  the  farmer  who  the  world  there  comes  the  increased  de- 
has  not  capital  to  purchase  cattle  to  turn  sire  to  see  more  of  that  world,  to  be  more 
it  into  a  grazing  or  a  dairy  farm ;  or  the  in  it  and  to  become  one  of  the  larger 
capital  and  the  time  to  turn  it  into  a  fruit  crowd.  An  increased  knowledge  of  the 
orchard;  or  the  means  and  the  faculty  larger  world,  derived  through  books  or 
for  turning  it  into  a  poultry  farm.  Rural  through  personal  contact  with  those  of 
New  England  is  in  a  state  of  transition ;  wider  experience,  creates  and  stimulates 
of  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  There  a  hunger  for  experiences  in  that  world, 
is  a  sloughing  off  of  certain  elements  The  imagination  paints  it  as  an  easier 
and  certain  interests.  The  *'  abandoned  and  a  happier  life.  The  parents,  am- 
farm  "  will  pass  into  hands  which  will  bitious  for  their  children,  are  desirous 
make  it,  in  some  way,  reasonably  produc-  that  they  should  receive  advantages 
tive  and  profitable.  which  did  not  fall  to  their  own  lot.    The 

The  New  England  farmer  will  grumble  education   oflfered    by    the    little    school 

over  the  difficulties  which  he  encounters  house  is  deemed  inadequate,  and  the  boy 

in  his  efforts  to  make  a  dollar.     So  does  and  girl  are  sent  to  seminary  or  to  col- 

the  city  merchant,  the  cotton  planter  of  lege.     In  some  cases  this  is  an  advantage 

the  South,  the  wheat  raiser  of  the  West,  to  the  young  people.    In  some  cases  it  is 

the  banker,  the  clerk,  the  manufacturer  an  advantage  to  the  world  by  its  presen- 

and  the  operative.     That  complaint  is  a  tation  to  the  world  of  one  who  can  make 

national  epidemic  and  not  a  local  disease,  his  mark  in  it.     In  other  cases,  perhaps 
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in  the  majority,  its  result  is  little  other 
than  the  spoiling  of  its  subjects  for  the 
place  in  life  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
without  duly  qualifying  them  for  any 
other  place. 

Some,  hungry  for  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  a  larger  and  therefore  hap- 
pier life,  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  store, 
for  the  workshop,  the  factory,  or  the  mill. 
At  present  the  tide  of  New  England's 
younger  generation  sets  cityward.  This 
movement  is  quite  likely  to  be  checked 
to  some  extent  within  the  next  gen- 
eration. The  city  is  approaching  the 
country,  and  with  its  approach  there 
comes  a  counteracting  influence  to  the 
sense  of  isolation  and  to  the  feeling  of 
deprivation  of  life's  fuller  enjoyment. 
The  extension  of  railroads,  and  now  the 
more  rapid  extension  of  electric  lines,  is 
bringing  much  of  that  which  the  city 
oflfers  within  the  comparatively  easy 
reach  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  While 
this  presents  facilities  which  enable  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
country  to  become  more  readily  a  part 
of  that  which  appeals  to  them,  it  also 
tends  to  bring  that  other  and  less  known 
life  into  closer  familiarity,  and  so  robs  it 
of  no  little  of  its  attractiveness  and 
glamour.  This  cannot  fail  to  wield  an 
influence  upon  the  tendency  to  migration. 
How  potent  the  influence  may  become  as 
a  restrictive  force  cannot  be  estimated. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  with  a  route  which  cov- 
ered the  major  portion  of  New  England. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  the  region  in  which  I  was  born 
and  *'  brought  up,"  as  the  New  England 
phrase  has  it.  Within  recent  months  I 
have,  to  some  extent,  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  That  which  im- 
presses me  more  than  all  else  is  the 
growth  into  villages  of  places  which  I 
knew  as  hamlets ;  the  growth  of  villages 
into  towns ;  and  of  towns  into  miniature 
cities  with  brick  stores,  electric  lights, 
street  car  lines  and  water  works.  I 
note  the  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cozy  cottage  homes  of  recent  erec- 
tion, well  painted  and  well  kept.  This 
obtains  not  only  in  suburban  towns,  but 
in  distinctly  rural  towns  as  well.  Nat- 
urally, this  increase  is  more  evident  along 
the  lines  of  the  railways,  but  the  num- 
ber of  New  England  towns  which  can 


be  regarded  as  remote  from  railways  is 
no  very  large  percentage  of  the  whole. 

To  this  growth  there  have  been  many 
channels  of  contribution.  The  busy  mills 
and  factories,  the  dairy  and  the  orchard 
and  the  tobacco  field,  the  tourist,  the 
sportsman  and  the  summer  boarder,  have 
all  played  their  part  among  these  many 
channels.  Maine,  not  so  very  many 
years  ago,  was  a  pine  clad  wilderness 
with  two  waterway  outlets,  the  Penobscot 
and  the  Kennebec  rivers.  She  produced 
lumber,  lime  and  schooners.  These  in- 
dustries still  survive,  but  on  greatly  les- 
sened scale.  Their  place  has  been  filled 
by  other  interests.  Even  far  away 
Aroostook  County -is  a  producing  center 
with  many  a  thrifty  hamlet  and  home  in 
place  of  the  log  hut  of  the  early  settler 
and  the  lumberman.  Maine  has  her 
quota  of  abandoned  farms,  but  the  num- 
ber of  her  homes  has  vastly  increased, 
and  she  never  was  richer  than  she  is  to- 
day in  homes,  in  money,  in  comforts,  or 
in  the  general  average  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. The  same  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  New  England  States. 

The  ■'  abandoned  farm  "  is  a  bugaboo 
whose  unsightly  presence  is  unduly  em- 
phasized by  the  newer  places  which  have 
grown  up  around  it.  Intellectually  de- 
cadent, New  England  certainly  is  not. 
Her  public  schools  and  her  public  li- 
braries stand  without  peer  in  number  and 
equipment.  Such  institutions  as  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin, 
Brown,  Trinity,  Amherst,  Middlebury, 
Williams,  Smith  and  Wellesley  continue 
business  at  their  old  stands.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  comment  that  "  New 
England  is  a  watershed  which  drains 
brains  into  all  the  rest  of  the  country," 
may  lack  the  comparative  emphasis  which 
it  contained  forty  years  ago,  but  New 
England  still  produces  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  that  article  to  provide  for  her  own 
needs,  and  some  of  her  product  in  that 
line  still  trickles  across  her  borders. 

Socially  decadent  she  is  not.  The 
standard  of  daily  life,  of  home  comfort, 
of  hospitality,  was  never  higher  than 
now.  Industrially  decadent  she  is  not. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  dry  statistics. 
There  has  been  change  in  industrial  lines. 
Old  enterprises  have  given  place  to  new 
interests.  The  life  of  the  farm  has 
changed,  but  it  has  changed  for  the  bet- 
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ter.  New  England's  abandoned  farms 
are  neither  a  menace  to  her  prosperity 
nor  a  sign  of  decay.  Her  area  is  sat- 
urated with  three  centuries  of  strenuous 
life  which  has  sent  its  myriad  rootlets 


westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  parent  stem  may  bear  a  few  fruitless 
branches,  but  it  is  still  in  full  and  vigor- 
ous growth. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


After    the    War 

By  Ida  Whipple  Benham 


The  war  is  over ! 
Ring,  ye  rejoicing  bells,  ring,  ring! 
Ye  choirs,  the  glad  Te  Deum  sing! 
Where  the  cannon  plowed  the  field 
Let  the  wheat  its  bounty  yield. 
Wild  flowers,  wake,  and  softly  cover 
Graves  of  father,  husband,  lover! 

For  the  war  is  over. 
The  weary  war  is  over! 


Once  again  the  hearth  will  glow 
With  the  warmth  of  long  ago; 
Once  again  the  bread  will  bake. 
Crisp  and  tender,  for  love's  sake; 
For  the  wives  come  hurrying  home. 
And  the  meager  children  come, — 
Free  once  more,  alive  and  free, — 
To  the  homes  that  used  to  be. 

For  the  war  is  over. 
Yes,  the  war  is  over! 


Hush !  against  the  veldt  how  black 
Rises  yonder  chimney  stack ! 
Is  this  home  ?    How  lost,  how  drear ! 
Naught  but  scars  and  ruins  here ! 

Lo,  the  war  is  over ! 
Orchards,  fences,  houses,  byres, 
Gone  to  feed  war's  fever  fires; 
Work  of  generations  lost 
In  a  fatal  holocaust! 

So  the  war  is  over. 


Yet  there  still  are  some  alive — 
Some  are  young,  and  some  will  thrive. 
We  shall  build  the  barns  again. 
Dwell  in  houses  as  before; 
We  shall  do  the  work  of  men, 
Killing,  burning,  nevermore. 
And  our  plantings  shall  increase, 
Flocks  along  the  veldt  shall  rove. 
And  the  hills  shall  be  at  peace. 
As  they  were  before  we  strove; 

For  the  war  is  over, 
The  fatal  fight  is  over ! 

Wife,  oh  gray-haired  wife,  come  near ! 
It  is  weary  building  here. 
Shall  we  build,  or  shall  we  lie 
Down  upon  this  dust  and  die — 
Ashes  of  a  past  that  bled 
For  a  dream  of  liberty. 
For  a  phantom  that  is  fled! 
What  is  life  for  such  as  we? 

Ah,  you  answer  with  your  eyes 
Upward,  tho  with  tears  o'erfilled: 
"  For  the  future,  for  these  skies, 
Let  us  hope,  and  let  us  build ! 
Tho  the  hearts  within  us  break. 
Build  we  for  the  children's  sake! 
Hope  we  for  the  time  to  come 
When  earth's  long  war-wail  shall  cease, 
When  the  cannon,  shamed  and  dumb, 
Melt  into  the  bells  of  peace. 
And  the  wars  are  over !  " 

Mystic,  Conn. 


Industrial    Arbitration    in    Australia* 

By   H.   T.    Burgess,   LL.D. 

STRIKES  and  lockouts  have  present-  ically  first  in  the  field  with  a  bill  drafted 
ed   as   embarrassing    problems    in  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  but  New 
Australia  as  anywhere  else.    Many  Zealand  followed  closely  after  and  passed 
industrial  disputes  have  been  extensive  into  law  a    measure    submitted    by  the 
in  range,  prolonged  in  duration,  and  dis-  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves.  The  former  of  these 
astrous  in  their  consequences.    The  great  has  been  practically  a  dead  letter,  while 
maritime  strike  of   1890  began   over  a  the  latter  has  led  to  the  courts  established 
comparative  trifle,   but  as   it  proceeded  under  it  being  congested  with  business, 
drew  union  after  union  into  its  sweep.  So  far  as  I  know  only  one  dispute  was 
until  the  entire  commerce  of  the  conti-  ever  brought  before  the  South  Austra- 
nent  was  paralyzed,  industry  brought  al-  lian  industrial  tribunal,  and  in  that  case 
most  to  a  standstill,  and  grievous  hard-  the  proceedings  were  a  farce.     Having 
ships  were  inflicted  on  multitudes  who  heard  that  a  reference  was  to  be  made, 
had  no  concern  with  the  quarrel.     It  is  the    employer    discharged    all    his    em- 
believed  by  many  that  the  great  strike  at  ployes  and  then  blandly  pleaded  that  the 
Broken  Hill  originated  in  a  mistake,  but  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  for  as  he  had 
it  developed  such  intense  bitterness  that  no  servants  there  could  not  be  any  dis- 
a  small  army  of   police    had    to  be  dis-  pute!     He  is  a  near  relative  of  the  fa- 
patched    from   Sydney — 1,300   miles   by  mous  Dr.  Dowie,  of  Chicago.     The  ex- 
rail — to  save  the  mines  and  machinery  tremely  opposite  condition  of  affairs  in 
from  destruction,  and  certain  of  the  more  New  Zealand  which  led  Mr.  Seddon,  the 
prominent  agitators    were    sentenced   to  Premier,  not  long  ago  to  complain  that 
long  terms  of  imprisonment.     The   re-  the  act  is  being  ridden  to  death  is  both 
sources  of  the  Queensland  Government  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  I  shall 
were  severely  taxed    to    cope    with    the  have  to  refer  to  it  again.    Western  Aus- 
shearers'  strike  in  that  State,  with  which  tralia,  like  South  Australia,  has  adopted 
was  associated  a  large  amount  of  incen-  ^  Conciliation  Act,  but  made  no  use  of  it. 
diarism     and    violence.       The     colliery  Victoria  has  an  elaborate  system  under 
strikes  at  Newcastle  have  cost  both  own-  half   a   dozen   "  Factories    and    Shops  " 
ers  and  workmen  hundreds  of  thousands  Acts,  which  is  worked  by  a  number  of 
of  pounds,  and  at  one  time  brought  the  boards  for  separate  trades.    The  primary 
port,  which  is  the  second  in  importance  object  was  to  suppress  sweating,  but  as 
in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  to  the  ^^e  boards  can  frame  regulations  and  fix 
verge  of  ruin. .  a  minimum  wage,  they  are  able  to  pre- 
These  are  only  a  few  out  of  almost  ^^^^  industrial  disputes  reaching  an  acute 
innumerable  industrial  disputes  that  were  stage. 

unsatisfactory  all  through,  in  origin,  con-  Before  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Bill 
tinuance  and  results,  and  it  is  not  surpris-  ^^  -^^^  South  Wales  was  framed  a  Judge 
ing  that  many  of  the  ablest  public  men,  in  ^^  ^^e  Supreme  Court — Mr.  Justice  Back- 
political  life  and  out  of  it,  have  tried  hpuse — was  appointed  a  Royal  Commis- 
their  very  hardest  to  devise  some  better  sioner  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
method  of  settlement.  Prior  to  federa-  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration 
tion  united  action  was  not  possible,  but  ^^^^  elsewhere.  Mr.  Backhouse  visited 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  nearly  every  several  parts  of  New  Zealand,  where  he 
legislature,  tho  with  curiously  different  ^^^  ^^5  machinery  of  the  local  system  in 
issues.  South  Australia  was  chronolog-  operation  and  examined  a  number  of  wit- 
^  -..      ' ^ — — — nesses.     He  did  the  same  thing*  in  Vic- 

*  The  references  in  this  article  to  the  New  South  Wales      ^       •  j  j       •  j^'^"^^    Liimg  v  iv- 

Arbitration  Act  are  based  on  information  obtained   di-       tOria   anCl    made    mqUinCS    aS    tO   prOCeed- 

Nlw>kou°h w!>krw\o'int?odS\ht'meTsi:,V°T^^^^^^  '"gs  in  South  and  Western  Australia. 
ft^r  feg,"iaTion •a?e''bas°d"'o„"Acirof'- Pa^r^fa'^n.^aod  The  information  he  gathered  and  the  con- 
public  documents.  clusions  he  reached  were  embodied  in  an 
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able  and  exhaustive  report  which  is  be- 
fore me  as  I  write.  His  trained  intelli- 
gence and  judicial  experience  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  weak  places  in  the  sys- 
tems he  examined,  and  the  document 
bears  internal  evidence  of  his  impartial- 
ity. Accordingly  the  New  South  Wales 
Act,  having  been  prepared  in  the  light  of 
this  investigation,  and  with  the  testimony 
of  an  expert  as  to  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  experiments  that  had  been  fairly 
and  fully  tested,  may  be  regarded  not 
only  as  the  latest  expression  of  Austra- 
lian statesmanship  on  this  particular 
question,  but  as  indicating  the  lines  on 
which  future  legislation  is  likely  to  be 
laid  down.  It  has  been  possible  to  in- 
corporate what  is  demonstrably  success- 
ful, to  avoid  what  has  proved  unwork- 
able, and  to  attempt  new  methods  that 
offer  an  encouraging  promise. 

While  the  New  South  Wales  Act  is  ad- 
mittedly modeled  very  largely  on  that  of 
New  Zealand,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
copy.  One  important  point  of  difference 
is  that  under  its  provisions  only  a  trades 
union  can  form  an  industrial  union, 
whereas  in  the  island  colony  any  seven 
persons  can  do  so.  The  reason  for  the 
alteration  is  that  the  New  Zealand  per- 
mission was  sometimes  employed  by 
traders  to  create  disputes  among  rivals, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  an  abuse  is 
thus  avoided.  Trades  unions  have  to  be 
registered,  and  any  industrial  dispute  can 
be  referred  to  the  Arbitration  Court  by 
them  or  the  registrar,  it  being  specially 
provided  that  action  can  only  be  taken  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  trade, 
which  must  be  ascertained  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  The  object  is  to  prevent  trump- 
ery disagreements  becoming  violent  dis- 
putes and  to  guard  against  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  entrance  into  a  definite  quar- 
rel. There  is  a  wide  divergence  from  the 
New  Zealand  plan  in  the  omission  of  all 
the  provisions  relating  to  boards  of  con- 
ciliation. It  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
two  sets  of  tribunals  do  not  work  very 
well.  The  expectation  that  the  machinery 
for  conciliation  would  promptly  arrest 
and  dispose  of  causes  of  dispute,  thereby 
obviating  any  necessity  for  reference  to 
the  Arbitration  Court,  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. Several  serious  complaints  are 
made  about  this  part  of  the  New  Zealand 
system.     As  a  rule  the  decisions  of  the 


conciliation  boards  are  not  accepted  and 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  cases  go  on  to 
the  Arbitration  Court.  Not  only  so,  it  is 
alleged  that  this  process,  instead  of  pre- 
venting delay,  causes  it,  and  that  dis- 
putes are  protracted,  if  not  originated,  by 
members  of  the  boards  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  their  adjudicators'  fees.  By 
dropping  the  arrangements  for  concilia- 
tion the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is,  of  course,  more  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

A  distinct  novelty  in  the  New  South- 
Wales  Act  is  the  provision  that  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  a  strike  be- 
fore a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a 
reference  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  or 
during  the  progress  of  such  reference, 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  or  two 
months'  imprisonment.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  bold  and  original  enactment. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
any  legislature  in  the  world  has  prac- 
tically declared  that  any  quarrel  between 
a  master  and  his  workmen  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  public  injury  and  nuisance,  to  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  general  interest  as  effect- 
ively as  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets. 
The  working  out  of  this  provision  will 
doubtless  be  watched  with  interest 
throughout  the  industrial  world,  for  the 
clause  is  so  drawn  that  any  individual — 
master  or  servant — \yho  instigates  either 
lockout  or  strike  under  such  circum- 
stances may  be  prosecuted  and  penalized. 

The  organization  of  industrial  unions 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  them,  and  it  is 
provided  that  any  person,  or  association 
of  persons  having  fifty  employes,  or  any 
trade  union,  branch  or  association  of 
trades  unions  may  be  registered  as  such ; 
it  being  provided  that  an  employer  may 
not  dismiss  an  employe  merely  because 
he  is  a  member  of  an  industrial  union, 
and  that  other  things  being  equal  a  union- 
ist shall  have  preference  over  a  non- 
unionist  when  both  are  offering  their  la- 
bor. Such  membership  is  strongly  en- 
couraged. The  registration  of  unions 
carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  obliga- 
tion, and  hence  the  registrar  is  equipped 
with  large  powers  to  watch  over  their 
financial  condition  and  management. 
Schedules  to  the  act  contain  a  number  of 
specified  subjects  that  are  to  be  incorpo- 
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rated  into  the  rules  and  regulations,  so 
that  incidentally,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
amount  of  systematic  organization  is 
made  compulsory. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  Arbitration  Court  an  independent  and 
competent  tribunal.  It  will  consist  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  Presi- 
dent, and  two  members,  who  will  be  re- 
spectively elected  by  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  a  specified  way.  In  case  of  tech- 
nical matters  arising  the  court  may  ap- 
point two  assessors ;  it  will  have  large 
powers  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decision.  Industrial  disputes  of  any 
kind  may  be  referred  to  the  court  either 
by  industrial  unions  or  the  registrar.  The 
vesting  of  this  right  in  the  registrar  is 
one  of  the  novel  and  experimental  fea- 
tures of  the  act.  It  will  bring  within  the 
purview  of  the  court  cases  which  may  oc- 
cur when  only  one  of  the  parties  is  in  an 
industrial  union,  and  it  is  expected  to 
prevent  evasion  through  non-registration. 

Tentative  efforts  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  arbitration  without  the  authoritative 
enforcement  of  awards  have  frequently 
failed,  but  in  the  New  South  Wales  Act 
the  compulsory  element  is  decidedly 
prominent.     The  orders  of  the  court  are 


not  only  enforceable  by  the  common 
methods  of  injunctions,  fines  and  penal- 
ties imposed  both  on  corporate  unions 
and  individual  members,  but  in  another 
way,  on  the  efficiency  of  which  much  will 
depend — the  declaration  of  a  common 
rule.  Power  is  given  to  the  court  to  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  wage,  and  to  declare 
that  within  a  certain  area,  subject  to 
specified  conditions,  any  practice,  regula- 
tion or  custom,  etc.,  shall  be  a  common 
rule.  This  declaration  must  be  observed, 
for  only  in  conformity  to  it  can  that  par- 
ticular industry  be  carried  on,  which  is 
expected  to  guarantee  obedience. 

As  an  effort  to  prevent  industrial  war 
the  act  is  unquestionably  a  piece  of  ad- 
vanced legislation.  It  holds  the  balance 
fairly  between  employers  and  employed. 
It  provides  for  organization  on  both 
sides,  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  erection  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  tribunal  with  adequate  author- 
ity, and  flexible  legal  machinery  to  meet 
varying  circumstances,  and  the  final  set- 
tlement of  vexed  questions  on  the  basis  of 
equity.  Tho  it  applies  only  to  New  South 
Wales,  if  successful  it  will  doubtless  be- 
come Australasian  in  its  scope. 

Norwood,  S.  Australia. 


An    Exile's    Prayer 

By  Theodore  Roberts 

^1  PIRITS  I  love- 
rs     Voice  of  the  brown-flanked  rapid  ; 

Soul  of  the  hemlock  gloom ; 
Bring  your  peace  to  my  heart, 
Here  in  this  room. 


Spirits  I  love — 
Spirits  of  dusk  and   dawn ; 
Hush  of  the  shadowed  valley ; 
Pride   of  the   noon   withdrawn ; 
Courage  of  crimson  sunset, 
Lips  of  the  hillside  gloom ; 
Bring  your  peace  to  my  heart, 
Here  in  this  room. 


Spirits  I  love — 

Ghost   of   the    rotting   tree-trunk; 
Soul  of  the  strong  young  fir ; 
Kiss  of  the  twilight  wind 
In  the  forest  spires  astir ; 
Scent  of  the  slim  cone's  bloom ; 
Bring  your  peace  to  my  heart, 
Here  in  this  room. 
New  York  City. 
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The  Romantic  School  in  Ger- 
many 

It  was  a  somewhat  cruel  comment  on 
the  insufficiencies  of  much  so-called  crit- 
icism that  when  the  first  volume  of  these 
studies  appeared  in  translation  many  re- 
viewers in  England  and  America  should 
have  spoken  of  it  as  a  new  work.  In- 
deed, one  respectable  magazine  even  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  prophesy  what  the  fu- 
ture five  volum.es  would  contain.  The 
printing  on  the  title-page  of  the  date 
when  this  second  volume  *  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  original  will  probably  save 
a  few  reviewers  from  such  dismal  blun- 
dering; it  will  also  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  author  regarded  the  Romantic 
Literature  of  Germany  from  a  point  of 
view  not  easy  for  a  reader  of  the  present 
day  to  understand.  Europe,  when  this 
book  appeared,  was  in  a  state  of  hard 
realism,  of  strenuous  reaction  against  the 
fantastic  vagaries  of  Romanticism.  There 
was  rife,  in  Germany  especially,  another 
sort  of  Sturm  iind  Drang  altogether ;  the 
wild  licenses  of  rebellious  egotism  had 
given  place  to  the  strenuous  labor  of 
welding  together  an  iron  empire.  Ro- 
manticism was  regarded  seriously,  to  be 
sure,  but  with  the  seriousnes  of  hostility 
in  place  of  the  earlier  sympathy.  To- 
day both  the  sympathy  and  the  hostility 
have  passed  away ;  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
contemplate  with  any  high  degree  of  se- 
riousness a  literature  which  seems  the 
mere  ebullience  of  a  wild  and  untrained 
fancy. 

And  besides  this  seriousness  of  the  pe- 
riod, Professor  Brandes  has  the  further 
seriousness  of  a  Dane  whose  mind  is 
closely  in  sympathy  with  German  ideas, 
but  who  nevertheless  stands  outside  the 
inner  circle  and  criticises  as  a  foreigner. 
What  to  a  German  critic  might  seem  the 
expression  of  some  personal,  insignifi- 
cant whim  becomes  to  the  studious  for- 
eigner a  symbol  of  the  whole  vast  move- 
ment of  Romanticism.  Herein  lies  the 
weakness  of  Professor  Brandes'swork, — 

•Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Lit- 
BRATTTRE.  nv  Georpc  Brandes.  In  six  volumes. 
Vol.  II.  The  Romantic  School  In  Germany,  (1873.) 
New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co..  $2.75. 


in  this  too  great  seriousness,  this  over- 
zeal  to  find  significance  everywhere,  and, 
as  his  attitude  is  mainly  hostile,  in  the 
constant  emphasis  of  whatever  was  ex- 
aggerated and  grotesque  and  licentious 
in  the  practice  of  German  Romanticism. 
He  shows  with  gfeat  clearness  "  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Ego  "  in  that  movement 
and  the  consequent  "  treating  of  every- 
thing as  both  jest  and  earnest,  the  eternal 
self-parody,  the  disturbing  play  with  il- 
lusions alternately  summoned  up  and 
banished ; "  he  lays  bare  its  purposeless- 
ness,  quoting  as  a  text  these  words  from 
Friedrich  Schlegel :  ''  Industry  and  util- 
ity are  the  angels  of  death  with  the  flam- 
ing swords,  who  stand  in  the  way  of 
man's  return  to  Paradise ;  "  he  explains 
the  dissolution  of  literary  form  into  the 
formless  rhapsodies  of  attempted  verbal 
music;  he  comments  on  the  transforma- 
tion from  Rousseau's  emotional  treat- 
ment of  nature  to  the  fantastic  attitude  of 
the  Romanticists ;  he  gives  wide  signifi- 
cance to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
movement  as  exemplified  in  the  saying 
of  Novalis  that  "  Life  is  a  disease  of  the 
spirit ;  "  he  accepts  "  the  blue  flower  "  of 
Novalis  as  a  symbol  of  the  abandonment 
of  all  direct  activity  for  futile  yearning; 
he  scourges  the  blasphemy  which  would 
erect  voluptuous  longings  into  a  reli- 
gion ;  he  sees  in  the  mystic  element  of 
Romanticism  the  ever  recurrent  "  trinity 
of  sensuality,  religion  and  cruelty ;  "  all 
that  is  fantastic,  wild,  licentious,  gro- 
tesque, exaggerated,  sensual,  morbid, 
egotistical,  insane,  he  traces  to  its  sources 
and  connects  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
day ;  and  of  the  final  collapse  of  the  re- 
bellion into  servile  Catholicism  he  speaks 
often  with  biting  sarcasm.  The  one 
justification  of  the  movement,  if  such  it 
had,  he  hardly  touches  on ;  of  the  strange 
and  haunted  search  for  beauty,  for  "  the 
blue  flower  "  that  floated  alluringly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  these  men,  intoxicated 
by  their  sudden  liberation  from  the  for- 
malities of  tradition,  of  this  inspiration 
of  child-like  loveliness  he  has  hardly  a 
word  to  say.  A  critic  to-day  would  prob- 
ably not  take  the  philosophy  of  the  pe- 
riod quite  so  seriously;  he  would  prob- 
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ably  also  bring  into  somewhat  greater 
predominance  the  desire  of  beauty,  sim- 
ple and  pure  and  innocent  as  it  often  ap- 
peared to  these  futile  dreamers. 

But  if  what  we  have  said  is  in  one 
sense  a  condemnation  of  Professor 
Brandes's  method,  in  another  sense  it 
shows  the  real  value  of  his  work.  Ger- 
man Romanticism  was  the  temporary  up- 
heaval of  spirit  of  a  people  without  a 
united  national  experience,  without  lit- 
erary traditions,  and  without  any  inborn 
sense  of  form,  who  suddenly  found  them- 
selves emancipated  from  outer  restraint ; 
it  was  a  sudden  ebullition  and  has  no  per- 
manent place  in  the  great  traditional  lit- 
erature of  history,  which,  as  Goethe  saw 
and  preached,  is  based  on  the  very  quali- 
ties which  Romanticism  detested.  A 
grown  man  of  culture  will  not  spend 
much  of  his  time  reading  Tieck,  and 
Novalis,  and  Brentano,  et  id  genus 
omne;  but  there  is  a  callow  period  in  the 
minds  of  most  men  when  all  this  litera- 
ture of  license  and  revolt  and  mysticism 
appeals  to  them  with  a  marvelous  inti- 
macy. It  has  thus  a  kind  of  spurious 
permanency  of  interest,  and  is  always 
worthy  of  psychological  study  for  this 
reason.  In  the  serious  pages  of  Pro- 
fessor Brandes  the  student  of  general  lit- 
erature will  find  the  whole  movement 
mapped  out  and  described  with  sufficient 
fullness  to  make  almost  unnecessary  any 
reading  of  the  original  authors.  He  will 
perceive  in  them,  moreover,  great  art  of 
presentation,  and  distinguished  subtlety 
of  analysis ;  he  will  find,  in  short,  a  crit- 
ical work  of  unusual  interest,  such  as 
could  not  have  been  written  by  one  who 
did  not  regard  his  subject  with  profound 
seriousness. 

The  translation  of  this  volume,  as  of 
the  first,  is  highly  commendable. 

Ex  Voto 

Ostensibly  and  according  to  what,  in 
the  author's  words,  "  Anglo-Saxons  call 
a  Foreword,  but  gentlemen  a  Preface," 
The  Path  to  Rome  is  the  record  of  a  sen- 
timental journey  from  Toul  on  the  Mo- 
selle, down  through  Lorraine,  across 
Switzerland,  over  the  Alps,  and  along 
Italy  six  hundred  miles  or  so  across  lots 
to  the  Eternal  City.*     A  pilgrimage  says 

•  The  Path  to  Romb.  By  H.  Belloc.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $2.00. 


the  writer ;  but  to  be  well  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  definition  we  should  prefer,  al- 
beit doubtfully,  to  call  it  a  pedestrian- 
ism,  since  whatever  varieties  of  charac- 
ter it  admits,  and  they  are  many,  it  is 
singular  in  being  performed  on  foot,  with 
a  few  slight  exceptions ;  and  if  any  one 
objects  to  our  use  of  the  word,  let  him 
straightway  read  our  author's  remarks 
on  style  in  the  aforesaid  Preface  or  Fore- 
word, which  are  well  calculated  to 
stiffen  the  knees  of  the  purist.  But  if 
the  journey  is  not  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
precise  use  of  language,  neither  is  it  a 
tramp,  as  they  who  open  first  upon  cer- 
tain scramblings  might  suppose ;  but  it 
is  something  between  the  two,  combin- 
ing the  nature  of  each — a  picturesque 
tramp  hedged  about  with  vows,  to  be 
broken  or  not,  as  happens,  and  braced 
with  maxim  and  aphorism — a  sort  of  pro- 
fane or  secular  pilgrimage.  For  while 
the  writer's  heels  are  busy  dispersing  the 
dust  of  bleaching  country  roads  or  clam- 
bering the  difficult  sides  of  precipitous 
mountains,  whence  his  large  outlook  over 
Europe,  his  brain  is  no  less  actively  en- 
gaged in  cogitation — a  whimsical  vagrant 
philosophy  withal,  which  makes  the  book. 
Evidently  these  same  nimble  heels  have 
kicked  much  about  the  world  before  now, 
and  these  same  busy  brains  have  passed 
much  of  the  pageantry  of  life  in  review, 
till  these  summary  dicta  of  a  vivacious 
pen  and  a  vigorous  health  condense  a 
good  deal  of  shrewd  observation,  even 
wisdom  of  the  rough  and  ready  sort  that 
brings  down  the  cobwebs,  full  of  para- 
dox, contradictions  and  extravagance. 
Of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  exam- 
ple, in  reply  to  an  Anarchist : 

"...  a  sad,  good  man,  who  had  committed 
some  sudden  crime,  .  .  .  and  wished  there 
were  no  property,  no  armies  and  no  Govern- 
ments. 

"  But  I  said  that  we  live  as  parts  of  a  na- 
tion, and  that  there  was  no  fate  so  wretched 
as  to  be  without  a  country  of  one's  own — what 
else  was  exile  which  so  many  noble  men  have 
thought  worse  than  death,  and  which  all  have 
feared?  I  also  told  him  that  armies  fighting 
in  a  just  cause  were  the  happiest  places  for  liv- 
ing, and  that  a  good  battle  for  justice  was  the 
beginning  of  all  great  songs ;  and  that  as  for 
property  a  man  on  his  own  land  was  the  near- 
est to  God." 

Nor  is  his  hand  less  apt  at  description, 
of  which  we  subjoin  a  brief  specimen, 
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since  some  such  is  usually  expected  of  a 
traveler  : 

"  The  faint,  uncertain  glimmer  that  seemed 
not  so  much  to  shine  through  the  air  as  to  be 
part  of  it,  took  all  the  color  out  of  the  woods 
and  fields  and  the  high  slopes  above  me,  leav- 
ing them  planes  of  gray  and  deeper  gra3^  The 
woods  near  me  were  a  silhouette,  black  and 
motionless,  emphasizing  the  east  beyond.  The 
river  was  white  and  dead,  not  even  a  steam 
rose  from  it,  but  out  of  the  further  pastures  a 
gentle  mist  had  lifted  up  and  lay  all  even  along 
the  flanks  of  the  hills,  so  that  they  rose  out  of 
it,  indistinct  at  their  bases,  clear-cut  above 
against  the  brightening  sky;  and  the  further 
they  were  the  more  their  moldings  showed  in 
the  early  light,  and  the  most  distant  edges  of 
all  caught  the  morning." 

And  these  are  fair  samples  of  Mr.  Belloc's 
wares,  being  the  first  of  their  kind  fallen 
upon. 

Desultory  the  book  is,  to  be  sure,  as  the 
mind  of  the  wanderer  is  like  enough  to 
be,  in  wind  and  weather,  relaxed  a  little 
by  fatigue,  distracted  by  a  hundred  new 
sights,  mingling  sensations,  impressions, 
reflections  and  recollections  in  a  kind  of 
somnambulistic  phantasmagoria.  And  be- 
sides his  sense  for  common  sense  and  na- 
ture^nor  should  the  sketches  be  forgot- 
ten with  which  his  pages  are  garnished — 
Mr.  Belloc  has  also  a  sense  for  history, 
politics,  art,  literature,  religion,  criticism 
and  many  other  incongruous  matters, 
from  one  to  another  of  which  he  skips 
with  bewildering  agility.  To  this  we  do 
not  object;  it  is  exciting,  and  makes,  af- 
ter all,  a  truthful  record  of  the  road,  in 
which  the  streams  of  circumstance  and 
consciousness  mingle — tho  we  wonder 
impertinently  how  much  of  the  latter  has 
been  added  post  factum.  But  we  do  ob- 
ject to  the  writer's  occasional  flippancy — 
if  flippancy  is  the  right  word — his  habit 
of  forcing  a  vivacity,  naturally  quite  ef- 
fervescent enough  one  would  suppose, 
which  is  responsible  for  many  an  imper- 
tinence and  lends  many  a  page  an  air  of 
factitious  and  discordant  sprightliness. 
And  we  can  but  deplore  in  these  in- 
stances the  lack  of  a  sobriety  which  in  re- 
ducing the  volume  by  a  fifth  or  so  would 
have  decidedly  improved  -  its  literary 
character — a  serious  matter  to  us,  tho 
one  on  which  Mr.  Belloc  professes  com- 
plete indiflFerence,  discrediting  a  little,  per- 
haps, the  indifference  by  the  profession. 
But,  however  our  exposition,   take  our 


word  for  it,  the  book,  as  it  stands,  is  in- 
teresting reading  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
well  worth  its  price  (on  which  point,  at 
all  events,  the  writer  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  disagree),  being  full  of  the 
spirit  of  good  wine  and  sound  wayfaring 
philosophy. 

Food  and  Game  Fishes 

The  average  intelligent  person,  when 
thinking  of  the  animal  life  of  our  world, 
limits  his  thoughts  to  the  land.  He  thus 
exscinds  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitable 
globe  and  probably  a  proportionate  part 
of  its  living  creatures.  The  solid  earth  is 
so  much  in  evidence  to  most  of  us  that  we 
forget  the  far  vaster  water  surface,  with 
its  thronging  life.  One  is  therefore  some- 
what startled  from  his  habitual  grooves 
of  thought  when  he  takes  up  such  a  pon- 
derous volume  as  American  Food  and 
Game  Fishes,"^  and  learns  that  of  the 
thousand  or  more  species  of  creatures 
which  inhabit  the  world's  waters,  he  is 
passing  in  review  only  a  fraction — about 
one-third — of  the  known  fishes  of  only 
a  section  of  our  continent — Northern  and 
Middle  America. 

How  wonderful  it  all  is!  How  wide 
and  novel  the  field  wherein  fancy  may 
play!  from  the  crystal  pools  of  the 
mountain  brook  where  tiny  troutlets 
sport,  to  the  great  green  deeps  of  ocean, 
peopled  by  myriads  of  finny  tribes,  with 
their  ever  varying  courses  of  childhood 
and  its  games,  of  love  and  home  making, 
of  struggle  for  subsistence  and  happi- 
ness, of  wars  and  adventure,  of  migra- 
tions, of  volcanic  convulsions  and  disas- 
ter, and,  besides  death,  the  common  lot  of 
living  things,  that  mysterious  seizure  and 
disappearance  into  the  shining  world 
above,  which  is  the  fate  of  fishes.  If  there 
be  fish-poets  in  those  watery  realms,  there 
surely  is  enough  in  life  and  environing 
nature  to  fire  the  imagination  of  even 
"  cold-blooded  vertebrates."  If  there  be 
fish-philosophers,  what  theories  can  they 
have  as  to  the  sudden  rapture,  as  by  a 
whirlwind,  of  their  kindred  from  the 
nether  to  the  upj>er  world?  And  what 
may  their  speculations  be  concerning  the 
ships  and  boats  of  men,  those  incompre- 

•  American  Food  and  Game  Fishes.  By  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Evermann.  New  York  : 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Oo.    f4.00  net. 
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hensiblc  creatures  of  the  sea-surface,  and 
of  men  themselves,  especially  of  fishing 
men? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  "  scientific  use  of 
the  imagination,"  but  the  reader  can 
hardly  hold  President  Jordan  and  Dr. 
Evermann  responsible  for  such  excur- 
sions into  dreamland  as  the  above ;  al- 
beit their  book  has  sent  off  one  reader,  at 
least,  upon  such  a  journey.  Whatever 
Drs.  Jordan  and  Evermann  write  about 
fishes  needs  no  indorsement  as  to  its 
scientific  quality  and  standing.  Their 
four-volume  treatise  upon  the  ''  Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America"  is  a  standard 
work  of  which  naturalists  of  all  lands  are 
justly  proud.  The  volume  here  under 
review  is  strictly  limited  to  the  food  and 
game  fishes.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  angler  or 
fisherman  a  book  by  which  he  can  easily 
and  satisfactorily  identify  any  "  true 
fish  "  taken  by  him ;  and,  as  usual  with 
the  learned  authors,  they  have  done  what 
they  meant  to  do. 

There  are  four  introductory  chapters, 
short  and  clear,  that  give  practical  hints 
on  the  fine  art  of  fishing.  One  is  on  bait 
minnows,  their  habits  and  adaptation  to 
various  game  fishes,  and  nets  and  traps 
for  capturing  and  caring  for  them.  An- 
other chapter  treats  of  fly-fishing,  giving 
instructions  in  casting  a  line,  with  apt  il- 
lustrations of  overhand,  flip,  wind,  un- 
dercast  and  switch  casts.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  descriptions 
of  the  food  and  game  fishes.  These  are, 
of  course,  thoroughly  scientific  in  order 
and  method;  but  they  are  as  plain  and 
untechnical  as  possible  for  clear  identifi- 
cation of  species.  Popular  names  are 
given  where  they  exist;  and  there  are 
good  notes — which  one  wishes  had  been 
even  fuller — of  habits,  characteristics, 
geographical  distribution  and  food  value. 
There  are  carefully  prepared  keys  to 
genera  and  species,  and  an  excellent  in- 
dex. 

He  is  indeed  a  dull  fisherman  or  other- 
man,  who  cannot  satisfy  all  reasonable 
ichthyological  curiosity  as  to  the  name, 
ancestry  and  history  of  his  finds  and  tak- 
ings out  of  this  admirable  volume.  The 
publishers  have  ably  seconded  the  au- 
thor's good  work  with  fair  print  and 
paper  and  numerous  and  excellent  cuts, 
including  a  number  of  full  page  photo- 


graphic engravings  and  colored  litho- 
graphs. The  only  objection  to  the  book 
is  its  bulkiness.  One  feels,  as  he  picks  it 
up,  as  tho  he  had  struck  a  three-pound 
bass !  But  that,  perhaps,  was  unavoid- 
able; and  those  who  take  the  book  will 
be  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  had  a 
"  good  catch." 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Men 
of  His  Time 

Happy  indeed  should  that  man  be  who 
merely  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  how 
many  times  happier  the  young  man  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  lived  close  to 
his  heart. 

Such  an  one  is  Robert  H.  Browne, 
M.D.,  whose  book,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Men  of  His  Time,  lies  before  us  in 
two  volumes.*  The  view  of  Lincoln  given 
in  this  book  is  close  and  intimate  and 
much  of  the  material  is  the  result  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  association,  young 
Browne  being  a  student  in  Lincoln's  law 
ofiice. 

It  is  not  Lincoln  the  President  whom 
we  meet  in  these  pages,  but  Lincoln  the 
lawyer,  growing  to  greatness  till  the 
whole  West  was  filled  with  the  fame  and 
the  love  of  him. 

By  the  aid  of  this  book  we  go  about 
with  Lincoln  during  this  last  formative 
period  of  his  character,  and  we  under- 
stand his  power  over  men,  and  why  as  a 
peacemaker  he  could  really  make  peace, 
and  how  it  was  that  disputants  far  and 
wide  allowed  him  to  arbitrate  between 
them  and  accepted  his  findings  as  if  there 
was  no  possibility  of  resisting  them. 

Only  one  man.  Dr.  Browne  informs  us, 
ever  rebelled  at  Lincoln's  arbitration  and 
threatened  to  take  his  case  into  court.  He 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  clients,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  one  penetrating  glance. 

"  If  you  do,"  he  said,  "  I'll  take  the  case 
against  you  for  nothing."  The  glance 
settled  the  matter. 

"A  tall,  mild-mannered,  friendly  look- 
ing man  with  the  most  comfortable  and 
easy  manner  about  him  in  his  address  and 
presence  you  could  well  imagine,"  is  the 
author's  description  of  Lincoln  in  185 1. 

Dr.  Browne  tells  how  on  one  of  their 

♦Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Men  of  His  Time. 
By  Robert  H.  Browne,  M.D.  Cincinnati :  Jennings 
&  Pye.     Two  vols.     $3.50. 
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journeys  they  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  at  the  little  railway  station  in 
Clinton.  They  ran  half  a  mile  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  hotel.  "  '  Come, 
Robert/  said  Lincoln,  '  now  for  our  hotel 
and  a  roost,  and  a  late  one  for  me,  as  I 
have  nothing  much  to  do  before  noon.' 
.  .  .  He  almost  lifted  me  from  the 
ground  in  his  strong,  firm  grasp,  that 
filled  me  besides  with  a  sense  of  the  won- 
derful energy  of  the  man." 

He  showed  the  speed  of  a  racehorse 
during  the  run. 

At  the  hotel  they  were  given  little  box- 
like rooms,  separated  by  a  passage. 
Neither  was  sleepy,  and  Lincoln  called 
Robert  into  his  room  and  they  talked  for 
hours,  one  sitting  on  the  bed,  the  other 
on  the  only  chair.      The    author    says: 

**  Altho  we  were  alone,  with  no  helps  to 
raise  his  spirit  or  lighten  it  up  like  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowd,  I  never  heard  stronger  or 
more  pathetic  appeals  for  the  liberties  of 
men,  or  more  sympathetic  outbursts  of  hopeful 
expectation  that  our  land  and  its  free  institu- 
tions might  be  saved,  that  the  Union,  at  once 
God's  promise  and  fulfillment  of  free  govern- 
ment on  the  earth,  might  be  preserved,  and 
much  else  as  earnestly  delivered  that  has  been 
forgotten." 

Lincoln  told  the  young  man  his  plans 
and  his  view  of  the  situation,  and  Browne 
was  emboldened  to  tell  his  hero  a  portion 
of  what  he  thought  of  him  and  what  he 
expected  him  to  do. 

"  But,"  responded  Lincoln,  ''  do  you 
believe  that  a  plain,  common  man,  as  I 
am,  of  the  *  back  river,'  if  not  '  back 
woods  '  country,  is  or  can  ever  be  what 
you  so  ardently  wish  I  should  be,  a  real 
leader  of  the  people  ?  You  surely  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  a  great  man,  but  rather 
that  I  am  an  earnest  and  sincere  one." 

The  young  man's  response  was  enthu- 
siastic, but  founded  on  reasons  which  he 
gave.  No  one,  Lincoln  said,  had  ever 
talked  so  freely  to  him  about  himself,  and 
he  added : 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  before  me, 
not  in  any  sense  a  general  idea  of  such  a 
thing,  as  I  have  about  ordinary  business, 
but  an  ever  present  sense  of  labor.     .     ." 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  and  also 
a  fine  description  of  Lincoln's  voice,  his 
eyes  and  his  expressive  face. 

They  separated  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  tallow  candle  burned  out  in  the 
old  brass  candlestick. 


Those  Black  Diamond  Men.  By  William  F. 
Gibbons.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

Along  with  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Jacob 
Riis  and  Ralph  Connor,  who  have  been 
making  some  very  creditable  literary  in- 
terpretations of  life  upon  the  wharves, 
in  the  slums  and  in  the  great  Northern 
lumber  camps,  William  Gibbons  in  this 
volume  of  short  stories  gives  some  defi- 
nite ideas  about  existence  in  the  anthra- 
cite country,  depicts  graphically  the  suf- 
ferings, passions  and  crimes  of  a  mass  of 
fierce,  grimy  humanity,  who  live  and  die 
under  ground.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  does  not  take  his  point  of 
view  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  capital- 
ist's private  car.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a 
wild  arraignment  of  wealth  in  the  sensa- 
tional exposures  it  contains  of  the  inhu- 
man conditions  to  which  these  people 
must  submit  in  order  to  live. 


Home  Thoughts.  By  C.  (Mrs.  James  Farley 
Cox).  New  York :  A.  S.  Barns  &  Co.,  ^1.20 
net. 

Some  books  are  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  purely  literary  standards, 
others  as  expositions  of  facts  and  new 
knowledge,  and  some  must  be  judged  by 
the  good  they  do.  Now  these  Home 
Thoughts  are  in  the  nature  of  family 
scriptures,  set  down  by  a  sister-of-charity 
soul,  who  in  dealing  with  the  shortcom- 
ings and  ignorance  of  men  and  women 
shows  a  kindly  wisdom  rather  than  a 
waggish  wit,  by  which  so  many  writers 
shine  nowadays  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-men.  And  while  the  generous 
philosophy  of  human  life  upon  which 
these  essays  are  based  renders  them  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  to  readers 
everywhere,  they  will  be  most  helpful  to 
those  living  in  the  great  cities.  For  the 
author  has  apparently  found  a  quiet 
place  there,  in  the  very  midst  of  noise 
and  confusion,  from  which  she  sends 
forth  her  gentle  reflections  like  alms  to 
the  poor.  To  the  casual  reader  her  style 
may  seem  almost  prosaic,  but  really  it  is 
the  simple  and  becoming  garb  of  good- 
Samaritan  thoughts.  And  it  adds  a  dig- 
nity to  her  discussions  of  those  problems 
always  important  to  livers  in  this  world, 
— the  relations  of  parents  to  children, 
the  sacred  life  of  the  child,  the  modern 
woman's  perspective,  Nature's  resurrec- 
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tion  call  to  men,  and  other  topics  sug- 
gested b}^  the  ])assing  seasons.  And  few 
books  ])ul)lishe(l  this  year  will  be  more 
practically  helpful  to  those  who  have 
any  part  in  the  building  of  a  home. 

The  Son  of  a  Fiddler.     \W  Jennette  Lee.    Bos- 
ton:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  I1.50. 

A  pretty,  half  pathetic  story  of  a  boy 
who  inherits  from  his  vagabond  father 
a  violin  and  a  mysterious  musical  gift. 
The  life  of  the  boy  with  his  grand- 
parents on  a  New  England  farm  is  told 
with  not  a  little  pastoral  humor  and 
beauty,  hightened  by  the  ever-present 
tragic  feeling  of  the  destiny  within  the 
lad  that  is  to  drag  him  from  his  sheltered 
retreat  out  into  the  great  world  where 
talents  are  developed.  And  when  at  last 
he  breaks  from  restraint  and  goes  to  the 
city,  the  inevitable  temptation  falls  on  his 
sensitive  nature  and  works  for  a  while 
ruin  and  madness,  until  a  deeper  love 
reclaims  him  to  the  beauty  he  had  left. 
The  psychology  of  the  farm  characters  is 
excellent.  The  tragic  parts  of  the  story 
are  sketched  too  lightly  to  be  very  ef- 
fective ;  one  feels  that  these  sins  of  an 
errant  imagination,  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  art,  must  be  handled  more  bravely 
and  strongly  than  the  New  England  con- 
science and  temperament  commonly  al- 
low. But  the  story  as  a  whole  is  mterest- 
ing. 

j« 

The   Rescue.     Bv   Anne    Douglas   Sedgwick. 
New  York  :   The  Century  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  story  deals  with  the  poetic  in- 
fatuation of  a  young  man  for  an  older 
woman,  and  with  the  reasons  for  his  cor- 
responding antipathy  toward  her  daugh- 
ter, an  underbred  beauty,  who  inherited 
the  mind  and  disposition  of  a  vulgarly 
Bohemian  father.  The  author  develops 
her  characters  after  the  clairvoyant  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Howells,  and  with  true  femi- 
nine instinct  she  interprets  the  diabolism 
of  the  wicked  with  the  same  unerring 
penetration  that  she  shows  in  dealing 
with  the  rose  leaf  mind  of  the  good 
woman — a  woman  whose  charm  and  dis- 
tinction remain  and  whose  very  age.  in- 
stead of  destroying,  has  somehow  dis- 
tilled her  into  a  sweetness  which  not  only 
wins  but  holds  the  regard  of  her  lover 
upon  a  spiritual  basis  that  neither  youth 


nor  mere  beauty  could  claim.  And  Miss 
Sedgwick's  literary  style  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  delicate  task  of  distin- 
guishing l>etween  the  cameo  profile  of 
goodness  in  the  thoroughbred  woman 
and  the  coolly  enticing  sensuality  of  the 
Cleopatra  type. 


Marion    Manning.      By    Edith    Eustis.       New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  ;gi.5o. 

A  morbidly  written  story  of  Washing- 
ton life.  Apparently  the  Breckenridge 
scandal  years  ago  laid  a  foundation  for 
nearly  all  the  novels  dealing  with  social 
life  in  the  Capitol  that  have  since  ap- 
peared. The  hero  is  invariably  a  gifted 
and  ambitious  Senator,  married,  but 
faithless,  to  some  excellent  woman,  who 
is,  however,  remarkably  astute  in  discov- 
ering his  matrimonial  defalcations.  If 
these  writers  correctly  represent  the 
moral  miasma  which  threatens  domestic 
life  at  the  Capitol,  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  only  a  few  men  are  needed 
to  serve  their  country  as  Senators,  and 
a  corresponding  minority  of  them  will 
suffer  through  marriages  as  decorous 
sacrifices  to  their  polygamous  instincts. 
And  if  they  do  not  faithfully  portray  the 
state  of  affairs  there,  these  books  are  in- 
excusable and  vicious  libels  upon  the 
social  life  of  the  nation. 


^ 


The  Beau's  Comedy.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
and  Carrie  A.  Harper.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

Evidently  the  two  young  ladies  who 
tell  this  story  "  made  it  up."  But  they 
have  displayed  an  unfettered  imagina- 
tion in  the  construction.  They  belong  to 
that  class  of  writers  who  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  material,  who,  when  any  one 
faints  out-of-doors  in  the  story,  can  al- 
ways reach  the  hero's  handkerchief  back 
into  a  purling  brook,  without  his  resign- 
ing for  a  moment  the  satisfaction  of  sup- 
porting the  dead  lily  face  of  the  heroine 
against  his  manly  bosom.  This  beau's 
'*  comedy  "  consisted  in  a  sort  of  triple 
flirtation  with  three  London  beauties 
during  the  reign  of  King  George,  but 
he  nearly  added  a  red  tragedy  ending 
when  he  crossed  over  with  his  grand  airs 
into  the  prayer  meeting  colonies  of 
America.      The    authors'    literarv    stvle 
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bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  green 
satin  and  gold  lace  toilets  of  their  hero. 

Deep-Sea  Plunderings.     By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  volume  of  short  stories  is  even 
a  better  example  of  the  author's  literary 
art  than  was  his  recent  novel,  '*  The 
Apostles  of  the  Southeast,"  since  here  he 
is  not  handicapped  by  the  religious  scru- 
ples of  his  characters.  We  suspect  in- 
deed that  a  land  lubber  review  will 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  book;  for  there 
is  a  seaman's  sense  of  proportion,  for- 
eign to  us,  in  the  construction  of  these 
tales,  a  temperate  balancing  of  ship  life 
against  wave  life,  and  for  proper  appre- 
ciation there  is  needed  a  nautical  judg- 
ment in  the  reader.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  collections  of  short  stories,  these 
are  far  from  being  uniform  in  literary 
excellence  or  interest.  But  none  exceeds 
The  Monarch's  Fall  in  a  deep  sea  inter- 
pretation of  vastness  and  strength.  In  a 
wide  jungle  of  waves  as  remote  from  the 
knowledge  of  man  as  an  African  forest, 
a  monster  whale  fights  a  royal  battle  for 
supremacy.  The  following  sentences  in- 
troduce the  strife : 

"  With  a  roar  like  Niagara  bursting  its 
bonds  in  spring  he  hurled  his  vast  bulk  head- 
long upon  the  close  gathered  band  of  his  huge 
offspring.  His  body  was  like  a  bent  bow,  and 
its  recoil  tore  the  amazed  sea  into  deep  whirls 
and  eddies  as  if  an  island  had  foundered.    Full 

nn  the  foremost  one  he  fell,  and  deep  an- 
d  unto  deep  with  the  impact." 
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By  Henry  Edward  Rood.     New 
V^o  ^^rper  &  Bros.,  ;^i.5o. 
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interested  in  pulpit  doctrines  that  many 
other  denominations  are  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  same  difficulties  by  their 
creeds  and  traditions.  Very  likely  it  is 
not  what  they  are  looking  for,  but  we 
conscientiously  recommend  this  novel  to 
the  amen-corner  critics  to  be  found  in  all 
churches  nowadays.  It  is  warranted  to 
lengthen  and  broaden  their  point  of  view, 
or  at  least  give  them  an  outside  opinion 
concerning  their  own  narrowness. 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church.  By  Robert 
Rainy,  D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  ;^2.5o. 

A  history  of  Christianity  from  the 
close  of  the  first  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth,  the  Patristic  or  Classic  period 
of  the  Church.  This  volume  of  the  In- 
ternational Theological  Library  follows 
McGiifert's  "  Apostolic  Age,"  and  is  to 
be  followed  by  "  The  Later  Catholic 
Church,"  also  by  Principal  Rainy ;  the 
three  constituting  a  history  of  Christian- 
ity down  to  the  eleventh  century.  What 
impresses  one  chiefly  about  Principal 
Rainy's  history  is  the  benefit  it  receives 
from  his  wide  experience  and  sympa- 
thetic observation  in  the  Church  life  of 
to-day.  He  writes  as  a  man  of  affairs 
in  the  field  he  is  describing.  He  con- 
stantly illustrates  what  happened  in  the 
ancient  Church  by  what  he  has  learned 
through  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
present  Church.  This  makes  his  work 
singularly  readable  and  interesting.  In 
addition  to  this  excellence  there  is  what 
one  has  come  to  expect  in  the  Interna- 
tional Theological  Library — accuracy, 
compactness,  proportion  and  fairness. 
The  period  treated  leads  Principal  Rainy 
to  consider  the  important  subjects  of  the 
development  of  Church  organization  and 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  influence  of 
Gnosticism,  Neoplatonism  and  Arianism, 
and  the  personality  and  work  of  the 
Christian  Fathers. 

The  Law  of  Growth  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Phillips  Brooks.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  i^i.2o  net. 

There  need  only  be  assurance  that 
these  twenty-one  sermons  have  the  same 
depth  of  insight,  passion  of  reality  and 
warmth  of  Christian  devotion  which 
have    made    the     sermons    of    Phillips 
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Brooks  so  widely  useful.  This  ninth  se- 
ries is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Jft 

Mediaeval  Rome  from  Hildebrand  to  Clement 
VIII— 1073-1600.  By  William  Miller.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Miller  has  hardly  surmounted  the 
difficulty  that  meets  every  historian  of 
the  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  any  marked  line  be- 
tween the  history  of  Rome  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  and  that  of  the  papal 
power  of  which  it  was  the  center.  There- 
fore, altho  his  work  is  readable  and  in- 
teresting enough,  it  would  have  been 
more  so  if  he  had  sacrificed  the  tendency 
to  give  particular  attention  to  Rome's 
external  history  to  the  detriment  of  her 
internal  history.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  defect  of  proportion,  and  a  much 
larger  space  might  have  been  devoted  to 
the  city's  intellectual  culture,  literary  and 
artistic  production  and  civilization  gen- 
erally, even  if  the  quarrels  of  the  Popes 
with  Emperors  and  Kings  had  to  be  con- 
siderably epitomized.  Mr.  Miller's  work 
is  based  on  that  of  Gregorovius,  and  the 
great  German  scholar  is  an  admirable 
guide  who  brought  to  his  task  the  scru- 
pulous diligence  and  judicial  spirit  for 
which  German  historians  are  noted.  But 
there  are  others,  and  an  historian  of 
Medieval  Rome  would  be  better 
equipped,  after  studying  Creighton,  Pas- 
tor and  some  other  recent  authorities  on 
the  subject,  than  if  he  depended  on  Gre- 
gorovius alone.  Minute  accuracy  is  an 
essential  element  in  modern  historical 
methods.  We  see  Mr.  Miller  adopts 
Victor  Hugo's  Lucretia  Borgia  as  the 
real  Lucretia.  To  do  so  is  to  turn  his- 
tory into  a  travesty.  Lucretia  was 
neither  angel  nor  demon.  vShe  took  her 
tints  from  her  environment,  and  what- 
ever her  life  may  have  been  in  Rome,  in 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  Ferrara  it  was 
blameless. 

Mile.  Fouchette.  By  Chas.  Theodore  Murray. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co.,  51.50. 

This  effort  of  Mr.  Murray's  is  a  sen- 
sational yarn  of  a  certain  layer  of 
Parisian  manners,  studied  on  the  French 
model  and  centered  on  the  Dreyfus 
affaire  as  an  historical  locus.  It  has  this 
much  in  common  with  the  popular  his- 


torical novel  :  the  story  has  nothing  in  par- 
ticular todo  with  the  moment,  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  any  other,  and 
also  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  variety 
than  the  choice  of  its  incident.  Founded 
upon  an  abduction  which  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  several  exhilarating  com- 
plications, the  plot,  after  opening  aus- 
piciously with  an  attempt  at  murder, 
gallops  rapidly  through  a  thrilling  suc- 
cession of  evasions,  "  vitriolings,"  po- 
litical riots,  and  what  not,  dodging 
nimbly  the  while  among  students,  artists, 
agents  of  the  secret  service,  informers, 
conspirators,  filles  de  joie,  que  sais-jef 
the  whole  riff-raff  of  la  vie  joyeuse — we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  our  French 
phrases  to  the  author;  while  by  way  of 
final  tid-bit,  a  dainty,  by  the  way,  that 
never  fails  to  make  the  sentimental 
mouth  water,  the  young  woman,  who  all 
along  has  seemed  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be,  actually  turns  out  in  the  end 
to  be  a  good  deal  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  But,  aside  from  all  this 
emotional  revelry,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  the  manner,  we  fancy  to  catch  the  in- 
fluence of  Victor  Hugo,  the  writer  seems 
to  have  some  parts.  Occasionally  he 
does  something  besides  making  ambigu- 
ous situations ;  tho  in  the  way  in  which 
he  wears  his  philosophy,  sans  gene,  like 
an  old  coat,  whose  distinction  depends 
not  a  little  upon  its  general  seediness 
and  its  being  decidedly  out  at  the  elbows, 
we  detect  a  pernicious  French  fashion. 
Let  us  hope  that  having  vaporized  his 
nonchalant  Parisian  youth  in  Mile. 
Fouchette,  he  will  turn  his  vivacity  upon 
something  more  substantial  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Literary  Notes 

Dr.  Gladden's  "  Social  Salvation  "  is 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, 

. ..  .Letters  of  Emerson  to  Hermann  Grimm 
and  new  letters  of  Hawthorne  from  England 
have  come  to  light. 

. ..  .The  price  of  "  Hastings's  Bible  Diction- 
ary," Vol.  IV,  is  $6.00,  and  not  $5,00,  as  stated 
in  our  review  of  July  17th. 

. . .  .Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  have  ready 
in  the  autumn  a  new  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

....G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons  announce  an  ex- 
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haustive  life  and  study  of  Tolstoy  by  Dmitri 
Merejkowski,  the  Russian  novelist. 

....We  note  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  since  the 
editorial  offices  were  moved  to  this  city. 

E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.   are   to  publish   a 

translation  of  the  new  Taine  Letters,  which 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
France. 

. ..  .Two  volumes  of  essays  have  been  made 
up  of  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne's  contribu- 
tions to  The  Dial.  They  are  entitled  "  Little 
Leaders "  and  "  Editorial  Echoes."  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  $1.00  each.) 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  to  the 

premiership  of  Great  Britain  makes  opportune 
the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
*'  Foundations  of  Belief,"  revised  and  sup- 
plied with  an  introduction  and  summary. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $2.00  net.) 

.  ..  .Four  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bible 
include:  Daniel,  edited  by  R.  Sinker;  St. 
Luke,  by  M.  R.  Vincent;  Numbers,  by  G. 
Buchanan  Gray;  Corinthians,  Galatians  and 
Thessalonians,  by  Vernon  Bartlet.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  60  cents  each.) 

....Before  his  death  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay. 
for  many  years  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  John  Hay  au- 
thor of  the  authorized  life  of  Lincoln,  made 
a  condensation  of  the  original  ten-volume 
biography  upon  which  he  and  Mr.  Hay  spent 
so  many  years.  This  condensation  The  Cen- 
tury Company  will  soon  issue. 

....Mr.  Bangs  is  an  expert  tourists'  agent. 
He  has  already  conducted  successfully  a  large 
and  highly  amused  house-boat  party  on  the 
Styx,  and  now  he  travels  to  the  Olympian 
lands,  where  the  courts  of  the  gods  are  shown 
and  creditable  persons  may  be  introduced  to 
those  high  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Olympian  Nights." 
(Harper  &  Bros.    $1.25.) 

....Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  (New  York), 
the  only  authorized  publishers  of  the  Standard 
American  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  Bible,  have  issued  a  smaller  edition,  bour- 
geois 8vo,  in  various  styles  of  binding  and 
paper,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $7.00. 
It  is,  of  course,  smaller  than  the  splendid  long 
primer  quarto,  which  is  the  standard  edition, 
and  which  we  have  already  recommended.  In 
the  cheapest  forms  it  has  cloth  boards  and 
red  edges,  and  other  styles  are  such  as  are 
familiar  to  those  who  prefer  the  limp  teachers' 
Bibles.  A  good  Bible  atlas  is  appended  with 
the  index ;  and,  of  course,  the  admirable  head- 
ings and  references  are  on  every  page.  This 
American  Revision  is  what  ought  to  be  in 
every  teacher's  hand,  and  ought  to  be  given 
as  a  present  to  every  child  in  the  family. 


Pebbles 

Teacher:  "  Can  any  bright  little  boy  tell 
me  why  the  sun  never  sets  on  British  do- 
mains? "  Johnny:  "  Please,  mum,  I  guess  the 
sun  must  be  a  rooster." — Sun. 

...  .Is  This  An  Advertisement? — "'  Who  is 
the  fellow  with  the  long  hair?"  "He's  a 
Yale  college  boy."  "  Well,  I've  often  heard 
of  those  Yale  locks." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

....May:  "I  met  some  one  to-day  who  is 
very  much  enamored  of  you."  Fay  (after  a 
thoughtful  pause):  '"'Who  was  it?"  May: 
"Just  think  a  moment."  Fay:  "I  am  think- 
ing; thinking  hard."  May:  "You'll  never 
guess  that  way.     Think  of  something  soft." 

OMAR  KHAYYAM,  JUNIOR. 

Little  we  learn  beyond  our  A  B  C — 
Except  D  E  F  G  H  I  it  be, 
OrJKLMNOPQR 
And  then  STUVWXYZ. 

— The  Dial. 

LYRICS    FROM    THE    WEST. 

A  savage  crept  up  on  a  gnu 
Just  shining  his  horn  up  anew — 

When  the  gnu,  like  a  shot, 

Stuck  the  sly  Hottentot, 
Who   thus   knew   anew   the   gnu   knew. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

What  dire   results   may   spring   from   purpose 
pure ! 

Wilfred,  to  please  his  little  sister  Kate, 
At  5  p.  M.  locked  Michael  in  the  sewer. 

Then  thoughtfully  turned  on  the  water  gate, 
Now  all  the  building  trade  is  out  on  strike 
For  working  overtime  to  exhume  Mike. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

....He  had  been  to  the  boarding  school  to 
pay  a  surprise  visit  to  his  daughter,  his  only 
child.  He  had  parted  from  her,  proud  to  be 
the  parent  of  such  a  handsome  maiden,  pleased 
with  the  innocence  of  budding  womanhood. 
The  principal  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 
"  Madam,"  he  said  with  deep  feeling,  "  I  owe 
you  much  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
reared  my  child  since  she  has  been  under  your 
care.  When  I  notice  the  contrast  between  that 
innocent  maiden  and  some  of  the  girls  of  her 
age,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such 
strict  supervision,  I  feel  that  I  have  indeed 
done  wisely  in  placing  her  in  your  charge." 
"  And  how  proud  you  must  be,"  said  the  prin- 
cipal, glowing  with  satisfaction,  "  to  be  the 
father  of  so  large  and  devoted  a  family." 
"  Large !  devoted !  "  gasped  the  proud  parent. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "Devoted  to  each 
other,"  said  the  principal.  "  No  fewer  than 
seven  of  Clara's  brothers  have  been  here  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks  to  take  her  out,  and 
she  is  expecting  another  to-morrow." —  Tit- 
Bits. 
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Questions  of  the  Campaign 

Tins  year  the  politicians'  vacation 
nviist  be  short.  Three  months  hence  the 
members  of  a  new  Congress  are  to  be 
elected,  and  with  them  the  Legislatures 
and  executive  officers  of  many  States. 
For  some  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
is  already  at  hand ;  for  others  it  is  de- 
ferred until  September ;  but  the  issues 
are  now  assuming  the  form  in  which 
they  will  appear  during  the  days  of 
strenuous  argument  and  appeal.  Every 
politician  sees  the  coming  struggle  of 
1904  looming  up  beyond  this  Congres- 
sional and  State  campaign,  and  plat- 
forms are  shaped  with  due  regard  for 
party  interests  in  that  greater  contest. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  still  the  leading  figure 
in  the  Democratic  party.  He  will  not 
be  nominated  again  in  1904.  He  does 
not  expect  to  be,  but  he  intends  to  have 
much  to  say  about  both  the  nomination 
and  the  platform.  A  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressive man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
must  be  reckoned  with.  No  Democrat 
who  opposed  him  and  his  policy  in  1896 
or  1900  can  be  nominated  two  years 
hence  with  the  support  of  a  united  party. 
He  has  influence  enough  either  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  such  a  man  or  to 
cause  his  overwhelming  defeat  at  the 
polls.  Thus  far  the  most  prominent  as- 
pirants for  the  honor  twice  given  to 
him  are  men  whom  he  would  knife. 
That  is  the  situation  now  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  so  far  as  Presidential  candi- 
dates are  concerned.  In  the  Republican 
party  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  clearly  the  only 
man  whom  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters 
have  in  mind  for  1904. 

The  question  of  issues  must  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  nearer  cam- 
paign, rather  than  with  regard  to  that 
of  1904.  Current  events,  the  record  of 
the  recent  session,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  dommant  party,  the  factional  differ- 
ences of  the  Opposition,  and  other  influ- 
ences tend  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  defects  of  the  tariff,  the  relation  of 
these  defects  to  the  great  manufactur- 
ing corporations  of  these  days,  the  rela- 


tion of  these  corporations  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  recent  consolidation  of 
railroad  systems.  To  those  Democrats 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  calls  the  ''  reorgan- 
izers  "  the  party's  traditional  tariff  issue 
is  especially  attractive  now  because  it 
seems  to  them  the  most  available  basis 
of  union.  To  those  who  are  not  hostile 
to  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  currency  doctrines 
it  is  quite  acceptable,  partly  for  the  same 
reason,  partly  because  the  Republican 
record  in  Congress  has  made  it  available 
in  a  political  sense,  and  also  because 
there  are  signs  of  Republican  dissatis- 
faction in  the  West  concerning  this 
question  and  others  closely  related  to  it. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  the  earnest  and 
sincere  conviction  of  many  Democrats 
t'nat  the  present  tariff  is  unjust  and 
should  be  radically  revised.  The  his- 
tory of  the  failure  of  legislation  for  reci- 
pr«:ity  with  Cuba  has  diminished  the 
number  of  Republicans  who  oppose  re- 
vision. It  is  admitted  by  many  who  are 
prominent  in  the  party  that  parts  of  the 
tariff  are  no  longer  needed  for  protec- 
tion, but  these  men  have  opposed  re- 
vision because  the  present  satisfactory 
condition  of  business  would,  in  their 
judgment,  be  injuriously  affected  by  it. 

For  such  reasons  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  for  others,  the  tariff  as  a 
prominent  issue,  especially  in  connection 
with  what  are  called  the  Trusts,  cannot 
be  avoided  in  this  year's  campaign.  Mil- 
itarism is  dead  and  buried ;  the  people 
are  not  interested  in  currency  questions ; 
the  Opposition  realizes  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  attacking  the 
army ;  with  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  ruling  Party  to  give  the 
Filipinos  an  ever-increasing  measure  of 
self-government,  imperialism  has  be- 
come a  shadow.  But  the  domestic  ques- 
tions concerning  privilege,  the  abuse  of 
it,  and  the  fruit  of  it  in  enormous  pri- 
vate fortunes  and  vast  consolidations  of 
capital,  are  those  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  people  is  deep  and  growing. 

Campaigners  who  would  like  to  avoid 
them  will  find  that  they  cannot  safely  do 
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so.  There  have  been  repeated  indica- 
tions of  this  interest  in  the  great  States 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  We  re- 
cently quoted  from  a  remarkable  public 
address  made  by  Mr.  Cummins,  the  Re- 
publican Governor  of  Iowa.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, Governor  La  Follette,  who  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  support  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Republicans  in  his  State, 
said  a  few  days  ago  in  accepting  his  nom- 
ination for  a  second  term: 

"  The  greatest  danger  menacing  republican 
institutions  to-day  is  the  overbalancing  control 
of  City,  State  and  National  Legislatures  by 
the  wealth  and  power  of  public-service  cor- 
porations. The  problem  presented  is  a  mo- 
mentous one.  It  calls  for  no  appeal  to  pas- 
sion or  prejudice  or  fear,  but  for  courage  and 
self-sacrifice.  Shall  the  American  people  be- 
come servants  instead  of  masters  of  their 
boasted  material  progress  and  prosperity — vic- 
tims of  the  colossal  wealth  this  free  land  has 
fostered  and  protected  ?  " 

We  see  many  signs  of  a  feeling  in 
those  great  States  that  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress  has  failed  to  do  its 
duty  or  has  avoided  it.  We  think  it 
should  have  repealed  those  parts  of  the 
tariff  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
protection  but  which  are  used  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  consumers.  It 
should  also  have  strengthened  and  other- 
wise improved  the  railroad  laws,  and 
should  at  least  have  made  an  effort  to  as- 
certain by  inquiry  and  discussions  what 
the  Constitution  would  permit  Congress 
to  do  in  the  way  of  supervising  the  great 
industrial  corporations  and  giving  pub- 
licity to  their  finances  and  operations. 

Because  these  things  were  neglected 
or  avoided,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Trust's 
protective  duty  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill  caused  the  rejection  of  that  bill  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  the  party 
enters  the  campaign  at  some  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  these  questions,  de- 
spite the  prosecution  of  Trusts  and  rail- 
road companies  by  the  Republican  Pres- 
ident. We  do  not  expect  that  at  the 
election  it  will  lose  control  of  the  House, 
but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  its  present 
majority  is  not  considerably  reduced. 
We  do  not  see  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  a  transfer  of  control  to  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  would  "kill  the 
Trusts  "^  (which  are  large  corporations), 
or,  like  Mr.  Vilas,  would  at  one  stroke 


put  an  end  to  tariff  protection,  or,  like 
Mr.  Living^on,  would  not  permit  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
a  prohibitory  export  tax  on  Trust  prod- 
ucts. But  in  some  way  the  party's  lead- 
ers should  be  admonished  and  their  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  questions 
concerning  which  they  may  find  them- 
selves thinking  very  earnestly  two  years 
hence. 

Another  Buffer  State 

Whetpier  it  is  of  real  political  ad- 
vantage that  buffer  states  should  exist 
may  be  a  question  of  high  doubt.  It 
might  conduce  to  peace  if  Russian  terri- 
tories abutted  on  British,  with  no  Per- 
sia or  Afghanistan  between  for  them  to 
quarrel  about ;  or  if  the  constant  duty  of 
protecting  Siam  were  not  the  anxious 
concern  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  policy  of  nations 
that  such  states  there  should  be,  yet  not 
so  much  for  the  protection  of  each 
against  attack  from  the  other,  as  out  of 
fear  that  the  other  may  gain  an  advan- 
tage by  seizing  coveted  territory.  High 
diplomacy  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  two 
questions,  how  to  acquire  new  territory 
and  how  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
acquiring  it. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  new  re- 
ported convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  in  protection  of  Korea.  To  be 
sure,  the  report  of  it,  which  comes  from 
St.  Petersburg,  merely  says  that  this  con- 
vention has  been  drawn  up  in  Seoul  be- 
tween the  British  and  Japanese  Minis- 
ters, and  does  not  assert  that  it  has  yet 
been  ratified.  But  it  is  received  as  prob- 
able and  in  line  with  the  late  extraordi- 
nary treaty  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  China.  This 
new  convention,  if  it  exists,  binds  the 
two  island  empires,  with  their  invincible 
naval  strength,  to  protect  Korea  against 
spoliation  of  her  territory  by  any  other 
Power.  This  means  that  Korea  is  to  be 
a  buffer  state  between  Russia  and  China, 
and  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  out  her  own 
development  and  redemption  under  the 
influence  and  advice  of  the  two  protect- 
ing nations.  And  it  is  not  as  strange  as 
it  seems  that  the  United  States  is.  in  a 
measure,  concerned  in  this  protection ; 
for  a  further  provision  allows  Korea,  in 
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case  she  wishes  to  borrow  money,  to  get 
it  only  from  England,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  as  if  the  United  States 
were  a  party  to  the  protection,  which  it 
will  be  morally,  tho  not  by  treaty.  Al- 
ready the  awakening  of  Korea  has  been 
achieved  chiefly  by  the  work  of  Ameri- 
cans,  missionaries  and  others. 

This  convention  is  made  less  for  the 
protection  of  Korea  than  of  China.  It 
is  the  chief  object  of  these  treaties  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  taking  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  as  she  has  taken  Mongolia.  Rus- 
sia very  much  wants  a  Korean  harbor, 
and  has  been  trying  to  secure  the  right 
to  Masampho.  To  be  sure,  Japan  would 
also  like  to  control  Korea,  but  she  sees  it 
to  be  her  wisest  policy  to  draw  China 
and  Korea  into  a  close  political  league, 
and  to  develop  their  military  power.  Of 
all  things  she  does  not  want  Russia  any 
nearer  to  her.  She  is  willing  to  forego 
any  ambitions  of  her  own  in  Korea  if 
she  can  keep  Russia  out.  Great  Britain 
has  the  same  fear  of  Russian  advance.  It 
is  equally  her  policy,  politically  and  com- 
mercially, to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
China  and  Korea,  for  she  knows,  and  we 
know,  that  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
rule  would  mean  the  shutting  out  of  her 
commerce  and  ours.  We,  as  well  as 
England,  want  the  open  door. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  some  of  the 
diplomatic  movements  since  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  forbade  Japan  to  take 
the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China.  The 
United  States  has  secured  more  or  less 
formal  promises  from  Russia  and  other 
Powers  that  the  open  door  should  be 
maintained  whatever  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory might  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
China,  but  somehow  not  much  faith  is 
put  in  these  pledges.  Then  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  a  year  ago,  by  which,  first, 
all  the  ports  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of 
China  should  be  kept  free  and  open  to 
trade  to  all  nations,  and  it  was  further 
agreed  that  these  two  Governments 
would  uphold  the  same  for  all  Chinese 
territory  as  far  as  they  can  exercise  their 
influence.  They  further  agreed  that 
neither  should  use  the  present  complica- 
tions to  seize  territory  from  China  for 
themselves ;  and  in  case  a  third  Power 
should  make  use  of  the  complications  in 
order  to  obtain,  under  any  form  what- 
ever, such  territorial  advantages,  they  re- 


served the  right  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing how  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests This  agreement  seemed,  plainly 
enough,  directed  against  Russia,  but 
when  Russia  appeared  to  be  retaining 
Manchuria,  and  Great  Britain  protested 
to  Germany,  the  reply  was  received  that 
Manchuria  was  not  China;  and  the  Ger- 
man press  insisted  on  treating  the  agree- 
ment as  directed  against  the  possible 
seizure  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Yangtse' 
Valley.  There  exists,  however,  a  def- 
inite agreement  l^etween  Russia  and 
China,  by  w^hich  Russia  shall  withdraw 
from  Manchuria  and  by  which  Man- 
churia shall  be  held  to  be  a  part  of  China. 
Russia  promises,  in  the  convention  nego- 
tiated by  M.  Lessar  and  Prince  Ching, 
that  she  will  withdraw  gradually,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  trouble  what- 
ever (n'y  aura  pas  de  trouble  quel- 
conque),  and  if  the  conduct  of  other 
Powers  should  interpose  no  obstacle 
thereto,  in  the  following  way:  (a)  With- 
in six  months  from  Southern  Mukden; 
(b)  in  the  next  six  months  from  the  rest 
of  the  province  of  Mukden  and  Kirin 
Province;  (c)  during  the  next  six 
months  from  the  rest  of  Manchuria. 
Many  other  provisions  are  made  about 
railroads  and  their  protection,  and  other 
things,  so  that  the  incredulous  world 
has  not  expected  that  Russia  would  real- 
ly, withdraw,  but  that  so  long  as  she 
needed  the  railroad  she  would  protect  it 
by  her  troops,  and  would  really  hold  this 
great  province.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hear 
that  her  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  al- 
tho  we  do  hear  that  China  presses  the 
withdrawal. 

But  China  is  finding  strong  friends  in 
Japan  and  Great  Britain.  They  are 
pledged,  first,  to  deny  themselves  all  am- 
bition for  territorial  enlargement;  and, 
next,  to  prevent  Russia  from  holding 
Manchuria  or  taking  Korea,  and  France 
from  extending  her  borders  in  the 
south,  and  Germany  from  increasing  her 
holdings  in  Shantung;  and  they  can  do 
it  if  they  will,  and  we  think  that  Japan 
has  the  will,  even  if  Great  Britain,  like 
the  United  States,  has  only  the  desire. 
The  two  Powers  prove  themselves  true 
friends  of  China,  the  only  Powers  on 
which  she  can  depend.  It  is  not  strange 
that  China  should  now  be  perfecting  a 
new  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  abolish- 
ing the  likin  taxes,  providing  for  fixed 
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tariffs  in  their  place,  and  even  looking  to 
the  relinquishment  by  Great  Britain  of 
extra-territorial  rights. 

Constitutional    Government     in 
Industry 

The  so-called  "  industrial  arbitration  " 
now  in  vogue  in  several  industries  is  not 
properly  arbitration,  because  disputes  are 
not  submitted  to  an  outside  party.  The 
system  has  been  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "  constitutional  government  in 
industry."  This  term  is  based,  not  on  an 
analogy  but  an  identity  of  method  grow- 
ing out  of  identical  conditions. 

In  England,  the  home  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  King  and  House  of 
Lords  were  originally  the  Grand  Council 
of  landed  proprietors,  which  met  as  a 
primary  assembly  and  governed  the 
country  by  right  of  ownership.  The 
House  of  Commons  grew  up  in  later 
times  as  the  representative  body  of  ten- 
ants, trade  guilds  and  labor  unions.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  parliamentary  system 
of  the  longshoremen  and  dock  managers 
on  the  great  lakes,  or  of  the  mine-work- 
ers and  operators  of  the  bituminous 
fields.  The  dock  managers  meet  semi- 
annually in  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  the  various  "  lo- 
cals "  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union. 
The  Dock  Managers'  is  a  primary  assem- 
bly of  proprietors,  the  Longshoremen's 
Assembly  is  a  delegate  body  of  workmen. 
Each  "  house  "  meets  separately.  There 
is  no  third  party  as  arbitrator.  The  con- 
ference continues  for  several  days.  Its 
business  is  to  agree  upon  a  scale  of  pay- 
ment and  working  rules  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels  at  every  port  and  dock 
on  the  lakes.  The  Longshoremen's 
Union  becomes,  in  fact,  the  contractor  for 
all  manual  labor  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, at  prices  stipulated  for  the  season. 
Formerly  the  contractors  were  middle- 
men, usually  saloon  keepers  or  ward  poli- 
ticians, who,  when  a  ship  came  to  port, 
bid  against  each  other  with  the  captain 
for  the  job  of  unloading.  The  lowest 
bidder,  securing  the  contract,  "summoned 
his  motly  gang  of  workers,  to  whom  he 
paid  the  lowest  possible  wages.  Now  the 
middlemen  have  been  displaced.  The 
locals  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union  are 


organized  in  gangs  of  twenty  or  more 
men,  usually  according  to  nationality. 
These  gangs  take  turns  throughout  the 
season,  so  as  to  distribute  the  work 
equally.  They  elect  their  own  foremen, 
who  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  others, 
and  their  only  extra  work  is  to  collect  the 
amount  due  from  the  dock  manager 
when  the  job  is  finished,  and  divide  it 
equally  among  their  co-workers. 

The  transformation  wrought  by  this 
system  is  remarkable.  The  workmen 
have  become  a  co-operative  society  in- 
stead of  the  sweated  victims  of  contract- 
ors. Since  the  gang  is  responsible  for 
the  job,  each  workman  is  responsible  to 
all  the  others.  Consequently,  intemperate 
men  are  refused  membership.  The  work 
is  arduous,  and  the  physique  and  charac- 
ter of  the  men  have  greatly  improved. 
Home  ownership  is  spreading  among 
them  as  well  as  the  co-operative  method 
of  purchasing  supplies  at  wholesale. 
Wages  are  much  higher  and  employment 
more  regular  than  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding organization. 

On  the  side  of  the  dock  managers  the 
gain  is  equally  great.  These  ir^lude  such 
companies  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  and 
others.  Many  of  them  assert  tnat  they 
could  not  have  done  busmess  during  the 
recent  enormous  growth  of  traffic  had 
it  not  been  for  this  agreement  with  the 
Longshoremen's  Union.  The  prices  are 
fixed  in  advance  and  there  is  no  competi- 
tor who  can  cut  under  these  prices  be- 
cause the  Union  controls  all  the  labor. 
Neither  can  a  local  tmion  raise  the  prices, 
because  the  national  officers  have  power 
to  send  substitutes  to  any  port  where  a 
local  violates  the  agreement.  The  par- 
liamentary system  has  lifted  the  industry 
from  a  state  of  anarchy  and  petty  des- 
potism to  a  state  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

This  constitutional  system  has  de- 
veloped not  only  the  legislative  branch 
but  also  executive  and  judicial  branches. 
The  executive  is  necessarily  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  L^nion  of 
Workmen.  The  only  method  of  enforc- 
ing legislation  upon  an  employer  is  by 
calling  out  the  laborers  in  his  employ- 
ment. This  is  done  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union.  True,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bituminous  operators,  the  employ- 
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ers'  Association  can  impose  a  fine  on  its 
members,  but  this  is  less  effective  than 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Union. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  system  is 
the  most  recent  development,  and  one  not 
yet  perfected  in  some  of  the  systems.  It 
is  simply  a  device  for  controlling-  the 
executive.  Where  the  judicial  branch 
has  not  been  added,  the  executive,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  Union,  decides  for 
himself  whether  the  agreement  is  vio- 
lated and  then  enforces  his  decision.  But 
the  agreement  does  not  cover  all  cases, 
just  as  statute  law  does  not  cover  all 
disputes,  and  judges  and  juries  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  common  law.  To 
leave  these  doubtful  cases  to  the  Union 
executive  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployer. Consequently,  in  the  most  high- 
ly perfected  system,  that  of  coal  mining 
in  Illinois,  the  operators  elect  a  *' commis- 
sioner," who  meets  with  the  President  of 
the  Union  to  investigate  and  decide  upon 
all  violations  and  all  cases  not  covered  by 
ihe  agreement.  The  provision  for  call- 
ing in  a  third  party  is  never  resorted  to. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  system  thus 
becomes  also  a  judicial  branch. 

Altho  this  constitutional  government 
in  industry  is  in  its  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment, it  promises  to  extend  its  scope 
with  considerable  rapidity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  careful  study  by  our  econ- 
omists and  captains  of  industry,  for  it 
may  be  the  predominant  factor  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  labor  problem. 

The  Better  Spirit 

The  better  Catholic  sentiment  as  to  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  uttered  by  The  Catholic  World 
magazine,  which  says: 

"  The  information  that  the  Catholic  press 
gave  credence  to  was  awry  in  most  of  its  par- 
ticulars, and  inasmuch  as  it  misstated  facts,  the 
misstatements  are  withdrawn.  Of  course  it 
is  natural  for  one  to  feel  somewhat  provoked 
when  he  has  been  led  astray  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  verify  his  facts;  still,  on  the  whole, 
the  agitation  has  not  been  without  its  good 
effects.  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  purpose  of  the  Administration  it- 
self, and  do  not  sympathize  even  a  little  bit 
with  any  of  the  Catholic  papers  that  take  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  and  misconstrue  any  and 
every  effort  that  is  made  to  solve  the  many 
difficulties  that  exist   in   the   Philippines.       A 


more  trustful  and  generous  policy  will  attain 
better  results." 

It  further  says : 

"  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  friars  of 
four  of  the  religious  orders  cannot  go  back  to 
their  holdings.  As  Cardinal  Rampolla  says : 
'  Their  presence  would  provoke  trouble.' 
Their  usefulness  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
or  as  ministers  of  the  Sacraments  is  at  an  end 
in  their  former  parishes.  The  reason  is,  and 
the  only  reason  is,  because  they  allowed  Spain 
to  use  them  as  political  agents." 

This   is   admirably   said. 

A  letter  to  The  Independent  from 
Father  A.  P.  Doyle,  of  The  Catholic 
World,  says : 

I  cannot  let  your  statement  on  page  1788 
pass  without  a  protest.  It  seems  so  ungener- 
ous to  men  who  Christianized  the  Philippines 
to  repeat  flippantly  an  unfounded  statement. 
You  say:  "On  the  question  of  morals  they 
were  both  bad  enough,  and  multitudes  of  both 
kept  their  mistresses  openly,"  etc.  The  latter 
part  of  this  statement  is  absolutely  untrue. 
Compare  with  it  Sawyer's  statement :  "  Dur- 
ing the  many  years  I  was  in  the  islands  i  had 
frequent  occasion  to  avail  myself  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  priests  on  my  journeys.  This 
was  usually  amongst  the  Augustinians,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Recollets.  I  declare  that 
on  none  of  those  many  occasions  did  I  ever 
witness  anything  scandalous  or  indecorous  in 
their  convents,  and  I  arrived  at  all  hours  and 
without  notice."  Pages  66  and  67  (The  In- 
habitants of  Philippines,  by  Frederic  H.  Saw- 
yer. Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.)  Within  a 
year  I  put  the  question  straight  to  Cardinal 
Martinelli.  What  about  the  immorality  of  the 
friars?  He  answered  me  in  as  direct  a  way. 
He  was  Superior  General  of  the  Augustinians 
for  many  years.  He  said :  "  I  affirm  on  my 
honor  that  during  my  period  of  office  not  one 
case  of  immorality  was  delated  to  me  from 
any  of  the  Augustinian  Friars'  convents  in  the 
Philippines."  The  same  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  obtain  in  the  Philippines  as  any- 
where else.  How,  then,  could  multitudes  live 
openly  with  mistresses? 

We  respect  such  a  defense.  But  we 
have  published  the  evidence  on  which  we 
relied  in  our  issue  of  July  17,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  overwhelming.  It  is  from 
Catholics  only.  The  heads  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  themselves  declare  that  the 
native  priests,  selected,  educated  and 
controlled  by  them,  are  utterly  immoral, 
and  the  natives,  Catholics  all,  retort  on 
the  friars.  We  wish  we  could  withdraw 
our  judgment. 

An  odd  defense  of  the  friars  is  given 
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in  a  multitude  of  Catholic  papers.  It  is  on  culture.  In  the  last  century  French 
that  the  friars  converted  the  people  and  was  the  language  of  diplomacy,  but 
have  given  them  their  Christian  civiliza-  neither  in  language  nor  culture  has  France 
tion.  But  that  was  three  centuries  ago.  imposed  itself  on  Europe.  The  Israel- 
Those  friars  are  all  dead  and  in  heaven,  ites  came  into  Palestine  just  after  the 
We  would  not  vote  to  support  the  Re-  time  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  correspond- 
publican  party  on  the  plea  that  only  for-  ence,  but  not  one  of  the  Babylonian  gods, 
ty  years  ago  it  led  the  battle  against  se-  Marduk,  Beltis,  Zarpanit,  etc.,  is  men- 
cession.  Roosevelt  may  be  all  right,  but  tioned  or  is  made  an  element  in  a  proper 
not  because  Lincoln  was.  name. 

^  Professor  Delitzsch  finds  the  origin  of 

'<  R*K1^   orirl    RoK^^l  "  ^^^  Sabbath  in  ancient  Babylonia,  from 

r>iDie  ana   naoei  ^^^^^  culture  the  Hebrews  borrowed  it. 

Prof.    Friedrich    Delitzsch's    little  But  this  Drs.  Barth  and  Strack  are  not 

brochure,  "  Bihel  und  Babel/'  has  made  willing  hastily  to  allow.     The  prophet 

a    veritable    sensation  in  Germany,  and  Isaiah   (56:3,  4)  .did  not  know  of  any 

twelve  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  foreign  nation  that  kept  the  Sabbath,  and 

The  Emperor  William  read  it  in  his  fam-  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonian 

ily  and  invited  the  author  to  discuss  it  Shabattu  on  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st  and 

with  him,  and  now  the  theologians  are  28th  of  a  single  month    was    anything 

tearing  it  to  pieces,  or  trying  to.  more  than  "  a  day  for  the  softening  of 

It  is  an  attractive  little  pamphlet  of  the  hearts  of  the  gods,"  as  the  text  calls 

fifty  pages,  in    which    are    scattered    as  it. 

many  half-tone  engravings.  It  is  what  Professor  Delitzsch  makes  the  asser- 
we  would  call  a  light  magazine  article,  tion  that  three  tablets  of  the  time  of 
and  we  presume  the  author,  who  is  now  Abraham  prove  that  Jehovah  (Yahve) 
the  leading  German  Assyriologist,  tossed  was  a  deity  known  to  the  early  Baby- 
it  off  in  a  few  hours'  respite  from  serious  lonians,  as  his  name  appears  on  these 
study,  for  an  honorarium  from  his  pub-  tablets  as  an  element  in  a  proper  name 
lisher.  But  it  brought  to  the  popular  which  would  be  translated  Yahve-is-God. 
German  mind,  as  nothing  else  yet  has,  With  Strack  and  Halevy  we  confess  to 
the  conclusions  of  a  school  of  Babylonian  great  doubt  of  this  reading  and  the 
research  v/hich  has  no  special  reverence  weighty  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
for  tradition,  and  still  less  for  the  old  The  many  attempts  to  find  the  name  of 
school  of  Semitists,  devoted  to  Hebrew  Jehovah  in  Babylonian  records  or  proper 
and  Arabic,  who  have  never  found  time  names  have  thus  far  failed,  as  Professor 
or  courage  to  attack  the  trying  wedge  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia,  has  shown, 
letters.  The  Babylonian  Creation  poem,  and 

One  of  those  who  have  assailed  Pro-  still  more  the  Flood  epic,  show  very  in- 

fessor  Delitzsch  is  Jakob  Barth,  a  learned  teresting  relations  that  cannot  be  denied 

Israelite,  who  is  also  a  Professor  in  the  with  the  biblical  accounts,  but  the  dif- 

Berlin  University,  and  another  is  the  dis-  ferences  are  immense,  especially  the  con- 

tinguished  Hebraist,  Dr.  Strack.    It  may  trast  between  the  polytheism  of  the  one 

be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  their  and  the  monotheism  of  the  other.     The 

points  of  critcism  or  unbelief.  Hebrew  account  knows  nothing  of  the 

They  say  that  our  Assyriologists  are  monster  Tiamat,  spirit  of  disorder  and 

making  quite  too  much  of  the  discovery  chaos,  and  thus  far  we  have  no  sure  evi- 

of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.   These  tab-  dence  that  the  Babylonians  were  familiar 

lets  prove  well  enough  that  the  Babylon-  with  a  story  of  Paradise.     To  be  sure, 

ian  script  and  language    were    used    in  Professor  Delitzsch  makes  the  most  of 

diplomatic   correspondence   in   Palestine  the  old  seal  which  represents  a  god,  or 

and  Phoenicia  in  the  century  just  before  man,  in  a  horned  hat,  sitting  on  one  side 

Moses  ;    but    does    it  follow  that  Baby-  of  a  palm  tree,  and  a  woman,  or  goddess, 

Ionian  culture  and  religion  had  conquered  on  the  other,  each  reaching  the  hand  to- 

Palestine  ?     Six  centuries  later  the  Ara-  ward  the  fruit,  while  between  their  backs 

mean  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  in  is  a  serpent.    This  may,  or  may  not,  rep- 

the  East,  but  it  had  no  special  influence  resent  the  temptation    of    Eden.      It  is 
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against  it  that  the  only  parallel  design 
shows  a  woman  plucking  fruit  and  giv- 
ing it  to  another  woman,  while  in  place 
of  the  serpent  we  have  a  crane  or  stork. 
The  most  we  know  about  the  serpent  as 
minister  of  evil  is  that,  while  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  represented  Tia- 
mat  as  a  griffin-dragon,  some  one  of  the 
neighboring  nations — we  do  not  know 
which — figured  it  as  a  serpent. 

Of  all  this  the  conclusion  is  that  we 
must  be  careful  about  asserting  that  the 
culture  and  poetry  and  religion  of  Israel 
were  borrowed  from  Babylonia.  There 
is  in  Jewish  literature  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  and  superior  that  we  may  quite 
as  well  suppose  that  each  had  its  own 
development  out  of  a  common  cradle,  un- 
der its  own  diverse  conditions. 

The  contrast  between  the  polytheism 
of  the  one  people  and  the  monotheism  of 
the  other  separates  their  religion  and 
dominates  their  literature.  And  yet  the 
literary  style  of  the  two  peoples,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose,  proves  them  closely 
related.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  simi- 
larity between  biblical  and  Babylonian 
poetic  thought  appears  in  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Baylonian  Epic  of  Gilgamos  (or 
Gilgamesh),  which  was  lately  picked  up 
by  Dr.  Bruno  Meissner,  at  Baghdad,  out 
of  a  lot  of  tablets  from  Abu-habba,  of- 
fered to  him  by  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and 
is  just  published.  Gilgamos  is  broken- 
hearted over  the  death  of  his  friend 
Eabani,  and  he  goes  to  the  goddess  Sabi- 
tu  (perhaps  ''Goddess  of  Sheba'')  and 
asks  for  the  gift  of  immortality.  In  a 
version  of  the  story  previously  known 
she  tantalizes  him  with  hopes  of  success, 
but  here  she  absolutely  denies  his  re- 
quest.   She  says : 

"  Gilgamos,  why  comest  thou  to  me? 

The  life  thou  seekest  thou  wilt  not  find. 

When  the  gods  created  men 

They  determined  death  for  men  ; 

Life  in  their  own  hands  they  retained. 

Do  thou,  Gilgamos,  eat  thy  fill ; 

Day  and  night  enjoy  thyself; 

Every  day  make  a  joyful  feast ; 

Day  and  night  revel  and  be  happy ; 

Let  thy  garments  be  bright; 

Let  thy  head  be  washed  in  running  water ; 

Look  on  the  child  that  takes  thy  hand, 

And  let  thy  wife  delight  herself  in  thy  bosom." 

This  hedonistic  philosophy  of  life,  be- 
cause life  is  short  and  death  must  come 


to  all,  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  Ec- 
clesiastes : 

"  The  dead  know  not  anything, 

Neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward. 

Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 

And  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart. 

Let  thy  garments  be  always  white, 

And  let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment. 

Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest 

All  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity." 

Sabitu  and  the  Preacher  are  both  what 
Horace  calls  himself,  "  swine  of  Epi- 
cura's  herd,"  for  this  is  the  easiest  philos- 
ophy, because  the  lowest.  It  is  not  the 
philosophy  of  Moses  or  Isaiah. 

The  Blessed  Crank 

You  may  be  sure  that  at  the  summer 
resort  you  will  nowadays  hear  very  little 
of  the  old  disputations  that  created  sects. 
Our  modern  sects  are  of  a  modern  kind. 
They  are  the  Grape  Nutters,  the  Shred- 
ded Biscuit  believers,  the  Avenaites, 
the  Farinasers,  the  Rolled  Wheaters. 
Nothing  is  any  longer  said  or  done 
in  a  wholesale  way.  Vegetarians, 
Grahamites  and  the  like  were  too  gen- 
eral and  too  indefinite  to  suit  our  period. 
If  you  are  a  food  crank  you  must  be 
specific.  The  No-Breakfast  crank  has 
brought  to  view  the  fact  that  we  are, 
above  all,  taxing  our  digestive  organs. 
When  a  man  can  hardly  move  his  legs 
and  arms  he  still  demands  of  his  stomach 
to  do  full  service.  Food  cranks  have  in- 
vented as  wisely  as  mechanical  pro- 
moters. They  are  natural  products  of 
the  new  theology  that  refuses  any  long- 
er to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  body 
as  an  enemy  of  the  soul.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  genius  should 
now  turn  somewhat  from  soul  saving  to 
body  saving,  while  speculation  comes 
from  the  future  life  to  this  life. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  elixir  of  youth 
is  a  humbug,  or  that  Ponce  De  Leon 
was  a  fool?  Looking  over  the  beautiful 
Piscataqua,  a  score  of  visitors,  this 
writer  among  them,  sat  on  the  veranda 
of  Whittier's  old  summer  resort — every 
one  of  us  cranks.  We  had  a  grand  time 
discussing  and  defending  our  hobbies. 
Only  one  or  two  were  intolerant  or  un- 
gracious ;  most  were  anxious  to  learn. 
Cranks  are  aggressively  positive,  but  not 
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necessarily  bigoted.  There  were  the-  The  temperance  crank  has  had  his  day, 
ological  cranks,  poHtical  and  educational  and  in  spite  of  failures  in  some  direc- 
cranks.  Among  the  rest  was  a  food  in-  tions  he  has  been  a  masterful  success, 
ventor — why  not?  Is  the  time  not  com-  From  1820  to  1830  was  positively 
ing  when  every  mouthful  shall  be  taken  wrought  the  most  complete  evolution  of 
on  scientific  principles?  He  assured  us  society  and  reformation  of  habits  ever 
that  he  had  just  then,  in  the  laboratory  heard  of  or  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
of  his  brain,  a  new  product,  the  latest,  kind.  The  sideboard  was  banished  from 
the  most  perfect,  the  most  scientific  nearly  every  American  family,  and  the 
combination  of  cereals  ever  produced,  reform  transferred  to  England  and  the 
He  intended  to  transfer  the  subject  to  Continent.  To-day  old  Scotland  is  no 
his  physical  laboratory  and  experiment  longer  the  headquarters  of  a  mixed  Cal- 
until  he  had  perfected  the  ideal.  Then  vinism  and  gin  drinking.  Sneer  as  we 
he  would  give  the  result  to  the  world —  may  at  the  failure  to  enforce  prohibitory 
and  make  a  fortune.  To-day  his  private  laws,  there  still  remains  a  magnificent 
car  carries  him  across  the  continent.  He  triumph,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  habit, 
keeps  his  word  in  both  respects.  A  of  temperance  principles, 
proper  sort  of  crank  need  not  starve.  He  The  dress  crank  has  completely  car- 
does  not  deal  with  dreams,  but  with  data,  ried  the  day  with  the  male  sex.  Man 
No  hobby  will  hold  the  public  which  does  wears  a  simple,  convenient  suit  -  of 
not  concern  human  welfare.  To  live  clothes,  and  woman  wears  for  the  most 
wisely,  to  live  well,  to  be  wholesome,  to  part  whatever  man  does.  While  bloomer 
abhor  disease,  surely  this  is  a  good  sign  costume  did  not  prevail,  the  opponent 
of  the  time.  We  are  lengthening  life,  has  certainly  yielded  to  the  extent  that 
but  we  are  also  ennobling  the  purposes  less  street-sweeping  is  done  without  cost 
of  life.  The  crank  of  the  twentieth  cen-  to  the  corporation.  Perhaps  we  have 
tury  will  have  a  much  loftier  mission  been  too  much  absorbed  in  political  and 
than  the  crank  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  educational  and  religious  reform  fairly 
Among  the  rest  of  these  genera  the  to  give  weight  to  those  ideas  which  tend 
spelling  crank  is  at  last  justified;  wisdom  to  the  convenience  of  the  individual  and 
is  always  justified  of  her  children,  society.  Certainly  the  Grecians  as  well 
Thirty  years  ago  the  assertion  that  the  as  the  Syrians  of  to-day  very  far  surpass 
English  language  should  be  abbreviated  the  Americans  in  the  convenience,  the 
of  useless  orthography  was  abhorrent  to  simplicity  and  the  wholesomeness  of  at- 
all  but  a  few  reformers,  like  Marsh  and  tire. 

Whitney.  The  school  master  refused  to  Franklin  was  an  economic  crank.  The 
I'jclieve,  and  whoever  spelt  program  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  were  every  one 
without  the  final  me  lost  the  love  of  his  of  them  in  the  very  teeth  of  common  cus- 
craft.  If  any  one  could  invent  a  world  tom.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  political 
language,  let  him  make  it  as  evolutionary  crank.  The  peculiarity  of  this  great 
as  he  please ;  but  how  should  English  statesman  was  that  he  believed  morals 
know  its  own  mother  or  grandmother  if  could  be  carried  into  political  life.  The 
it  cut  off  the  Latin  and  Greek  termina-  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the 
tions?  We  open  the  twentieth  century  crankiest  political  document  ever  promul- 
with  the  astounding  fact  facing  us  that  gated.  It  wedded  the  Ten  Command- 
in  place  of  the  20,000,000  of  one  hundred  ments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Golden 
years  ago  there  are  now  over  300,000,000  Rule,  and  made  of  them  a  political  plat- 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  a  form.  A  crank  is  a  person  who  has  in- 
prospective  640,000,000  before  the  end  dependent  notions  and  unconventional 
of  the  century.  Three  hundred  million  ways,  or,  what  is  better,  an  unconven- 
of  times  spelling  a  useless  appendage —  tional  habit  of  thought.  He  is  a  product 
prefix  or  afifix  to  a  word — is  something  of  the  times.  "  People,"  says  a  recent 
awful  to  be  contemplated  in  this  com-  physiological  writer,  "  have  two  sets  of 
mercial  age.  We  simply  cannot  any  parents ;  they  are  born  of  the  age  and 
longer  take  the  time  from  getting  on  in  of  society  as  surely  as  of  their  fathers 
the  world.  Every  useless  affix  stands  to  and  mothers."  When  a  man  feels  the 
us  for  solid  cash.  age  heredity  overpowerful  and  acts  ac- 
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cordingly  he  is  termed  a  crank.  Most  ceived  rather  churHshly  by  the  house- 
cranks  are  not  only  good  sort  of  people,  wife  and  it  was  difficult  to  introduce 
but  they  are  most  valuable  from  the  al-  them ;  but,  according  to  the  authorities 
truistic  standpoint.  In  theology  they  not  to-day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
only  believe  in  the  **  higher  criticism,"  inventions  in  this  field  fast  enough.  The 
but  they  have  points  evolved  out  of  their  modern  housewife  is  up-to-date  in  this 
own  experiences.  On  the  whole,  we  say  respect,  and  instead  of  shrinking  from 
blessed  be  the  cranks.  experimenting    with    new    devices,    she 

^  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  first  novel  idea 

Q                  (^      ]  to  save  labor  in  the  kitchen.     Kitchen 

bummer  UOOkery  fitments  are  consequently  somewhat  con- 

SciENCE  has  labored  not  in  vain  to  fusing  in  numbers  and  device.  Dish 
make  summer  cookery  less  irksome  to  washing  is  now  made  easy  by  hand  ma- 
the  housewife  and  less  terrorizing  to  the  chinery;  washing  and  ironing  simplified 
victims  of  its  somewhat  questionable  art.  by  little  devices  that  do  their  work  well. 
Whether  one  camps  in  the  woods  or  by  and  cooking,  with  chafing  dishes,  pat- 
seashore,  or  keeps  house  with  a  retinue  ented  broilers,  improved  ovens  and  stew 
of  servants,  the  problem  of  healthful  pans,  which  do  the  work  almost  auto- 
diet  in  hot  weather  looms  up  portentous-  •  matically,  can  no  longer  be  the  irksome 
ly.  Those  afflicted  with  the  summer  labor  of  former  years.  Indeed  the  pro- 
boarding  house  habit,  or  forced  to  accept  fessional  camper  provides  himself  with 
it  by  necessity  for  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  half  a  dozen  patented  kitchen  utensils 
country,  have  little  or  no  remedy.  They  and  he  is  prepared  to  cook  anything  in 
must  make  the  most  of  conditions  that  the  wilds  of  the  forest  fit  to  be  placed 
prevail  for  a  large  part  of  our  popula-  before  a  king. 

tion,  much  to  their  physical   detriment.  What    bearing   has    all    this    on    our 

Fortunately,  Nature,  in  the  guise  of  sun-  health  ?     Fortunately,   it  is  good  rather 

shine  and  life-giving  ozone,  partly  com-  than  bad.     With  simple,  efficient  cook- 

pensates  for  the  evil  of  man's  doing.  ing  implements,  the  housewife  is  often 

Invention  has  robbed  hot  weather  willing  to  take  the  place  of  the  servant 
cooking  of  much  of  its  evils.  The  fit-  in  the  cool  summer  kitchen,  and  she 
ments  of  the  kitchen  are  so  numerous  brings  to  the  table  digestible  dishes  that 
and  acommodating  that  many  a  house-  nourish  and  please.  In  all  probability 
wife  can  do  the  summer  cooking  with-  she  has  taken  a  course  in  one  of  the  mod- 
out  suffering  from  nervous  collapse  or  ern  cooking  schools — do  not  despise 
heat  prostration.  But  we  still  anticipate  them,  for  they  are  doing  a  great  good — 
with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  the  time  and  she  prepares  her  food  after  some 
when  we  can  utilize  the  electric  stove  in  well-known  receipt,  while  the  average 
the  country  house  as  well  as  in  the  city,  servant  guesses  at  her  cooking.  It  is 
and  thus  concentrate  the  heat  where  it  better  to  broil  a  steak  a  certain  length 
is  needed,  and  not  waste  it  in  heating  of  time  than  to  have  an  ignorant  servant 
an  atmosphere  already  overcharged  with  cook  it  by  guesswork  and  have  it  served 
warmth.  A  portable  storage  battery  is  up  one  day  half  done  and  the  next  cooked 
needed  for  the  country  kitchen  more  than  to  death.  The  cooking  school  graduate 
for  the  automobile.  Such  a  boon  to  man-  may  be  a  slave  to  rules,  but  if  the  rules 
kind  in  hot  weather  would  overwhelm  are  good  she  will  not  be  a  bad  cook,  and 
the  inventor  with  praises  and  financial  in  time  practice  will  make  her  proficient, 
rewards.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  The  average  summer  campers  do  their 
a  cool  heating  arrangem.ent  should  not  own  cooking,  and  whether  man  or  woman 
be  forthcoming  to  take  away  with  us  to  superintends  the  delicate  work,  it  is  gen- 
camp  or  summer  cottage,  which  is  too  erally  superior  to  the  mixed  viands 
frequently  made  a  place  of  torture  by  a  which  appear  on  the  table  of  the  res- 
kitchen  range  that  heats  the  whole  house  taurants.  There  is  health  and  nourish- 
more  than  it  cooks  the  dinner.  ment  in  the  camper's  food.     It  is  first  of 

We  have  portable  kitchen  utensils  of  all   fresh   and    sweet,   and   it   is   usually 

all  kinds  to  save  time  and  labor.   Kitchen  cooked  satisfactorily,  while  the  appetites 

labor  saving  devices  were  formerly  re-  of  the  campers  need  no  jogging  to  make 
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them  appreciate  it.  A  steak  or  fish 
broiled  over  the  live  coals,  or  spitted  be- 
fore a  blaze  of  pine  chips  till  crisp  and 
odorous,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
cooked  in  the  city. 

It  is  becoming  popular  with  many 
small  families  to  solve  the  servant  prob- 
lem in  hot  weather  by  abolishing  the 
office  altogether  for  a  few  months.  A 
change  from  the  social  dissipation  of 
winter  to  practical  cooking  in  the  woods 
or  by  the  seashore  has  rendered  many 
a  nervous  woman  a  service  that  she  can 
never  forget.  With  new  devices  for 
saving  labor,  and  conditions  in  the  kitch- 
en or  camp  to  minimize  discomfits,  we 
may  soon  see  the  summer  servant  prob- 
lem vanish  in  the  distance.  "  It  is  hard 
to  get  good  servants  in  the  country,"  is 
the  complaint  of  many;  then  give  them 
a  vacation  and  let  them  broil  in  the  city. 
It  may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  the  house- 
wife and  the  queen  of  the  kitchen. 


Anti-Imperialists' 
Last  Word 


^ 


Carl  Schurz  and  the 
other  four  members 
of  the  Anti-Imperial- 
ist organization  have  published  their 
last  word  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. They  tell  him  that  he  and  Secre- 
tary Root  have  done  well  in  the  case  of 
General  Smith,  but  that  they  have  quite 
underestimated  the  barbarities  on  our 
side  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines.  Very 
likely;  and  probably  we  have,  and  want 
to  have,  no  idea  of  the  barbarities  on 
the  other  side.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to 
make  it  of  any  use  to  catalog  the  crimes. 
War  is  apt  to  be  full  of  barbarous  acts — 
no  discipline  has  ever  prevented  them. 
But  the  war  is  now  ended ;  the  protests 
will  do  no  further  service.  We  may  as 
well  forget  the  "  water-cures  "  and  the 
boloing,  and  give  our  best  energies,  now 
that  we  have  dismissed  the  army,  to 
making  civil  government  as  decent  and 
beneficent  as  possible,  and  that  is  what 
President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Taft 
are  trying  to  do.  We  have  had  enough 
abuse  of  our  Government  and  army,  and 
it  is  now  in  order  for  the  Anti-Imperial- 
ists to  remember  that  after  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Garrison  and  all  his  Abolitionists 
stopped  their  cries  and  supported  the 
evident   purpose   of   the  Government  to 


protect  the  Freedmen.   Sic  semper  Anti- 
Tyrannis. 

Catholic  Riots  That  the  enforcement  of 
in  France  ^^^.  ^^^'  closmg  all  un- 
registered schools  would 
be  resisted  was  to  be  expected.  Mobs 
of  men  and  women  have  gathered  to  pro- 
tect the  ecclesiastical  schools  and  the  sis- 
ters who  were  to  be  expelled  from  them, 
and  especially  in  Brittany  things  looked 
serious  at  first.  The  visit  of  a  deputation 
of  women  to  the  wife  of  President  Lou- 
bet  was  rather  farcical,  as  it  was  clear 
that  she  could  only  reply  that  it  was  none 
of  her  business  to  make  or  execute  laws. 
To  an  onlooker  it  seems  strange  that  the 
ecclesiastics  refused  to  register  their 
*  schools.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  inviting 
a  fight  and,  indeed,  were  desiring  a  revo- 
lution, which  is  doubtless  the  fact.  The 
schools  that  submitted  to  the  law  found 
no  difficulty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  in  this  country 
there  is  absolute  religious  equality,  and 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  everybody  to 
establish  or  patronize  such  schools  as 
he  pleases.  We  have  public  schools  and 
parish  schools  and  monastic  and  convent- 
ual schools  in  great  numbers,  and  we  do 
not  try  to  close  any  of  them.  Indeed, 
Governor  Taft  told  the  Pope  the  other 
day,  and  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  layman  gave  silent 
assent,  that  in  the  United  States  all  had 
equal  rights,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all;  and  Bishop  Blenk  gives  his  equal 
testimony  to  our  system  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State.  We  cannot  help  seeing 
a  considerable  element  of  persecution  in 
the  registration  laws  now  being  enforced 
in  France,  but  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  is  re- 
garded as  the  enemy  of  the  Republic. 

WTK    IT  V  * ..     We  cannot  but  regret 

<'The  Evangelist"        ,  .  r    ^7 

the   passmg   of    I  he 

Evangelist,  which  is  merged  in  The 
Christian  Work.  Mrs.  Houghton,  who 
has  made  a  brave  fight  as  proprietor  and 
editor  to  maintain  The  Evangelist,  joins 
Dr.  Hallock  and  Major  Bright  on  the 
staff  of  The  Christian  Work.  The 
Evangelist  was  started,  as  its  name  in- 
dicated, to  represent  the  younger  revival 
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methods  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
its  sympathy  with  such  evangehsts  as 
Nettleton  and  Finney,  and  the  piety  of 
the  "  Village  Hymns,"  which  were  as 
popular  in  their  day  as  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  collections  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Its  first  editor,  who  gave  it  character  and 
strength,  was  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  who 
reported  in  it  President  Finney's  lectures 
on  revivals.  But  Dr.  Leavitt  soon  got 
absorbed  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
and  passed  into  the  editorial  service  of 
The  Independent  when  this  journal 
was  started  in  1848.  Six  years  later 
Cyrus  W.  Field  bought  The  Evangelist 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Henry  M.  Field,  whose  genial  personal- 
ity, not  unmixed  with  tart  polemic  vigor, 
made  it  a  power  as  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  New  School  Presbyterianism, 
while  his  letters  of  travel  made  a  series 
of  valued  volumes.  For  forty-four  years 
Dr.  Field  conducted  the  fortunes  of  The 
Evangelist  both  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
until,  with  failing  strength,  he  gave  over 
its  ownership  and  editorship  four  years 
ago  to  Mrs.  Houghton.  She  has  given  it 
fresh  life  and  shape,  but  it  has  become 
difficult  to  maintain  a  Presbyterian  paper 
in  New  York,  which  must  be  a  rival  to 
the  older  Observer,  now  that  it  had 
ceased  to"  be  its  sharp  opponent.  We 
congratulate  The  Christian  Work  on  this 
consolidation  and  wish  all  success  to  Dr. 
Hallock  and  his  associates. 

During  the  past  week  a  miserably 
dirty  story  of  a  man  and  his  paramour 
has  been  exploited  at  great  length  in  pa- 
pers which  ought  to  be  careful  to  pub- 
lish only  what  is  fit  to  print.  How  far 
it  is  the  scheme  of  a  notoriety  loving 
woman  we  do  not  care  to  know ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  the  son 
of  an  honored  Mayor  of  this  city  has 
awakened  to  the  disgrace  he  has  cast  on 
his  father's  name,  and  on  the  honorable 
profession  of  arms  which  he  forsook. 
Such  a  man  can  do  no  better  than  to  bury 
himself  out  of  the  sight  of  the  public, 
and  try  to  recover,  if  possible,  his  sense 
of  decency  and  his  character. 

After  all  it  seems  that  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  declined  to  pass  the  bill  pun- 


ishing unlawful  mixing  of  the  races.  A 
law  forbidding  intermarriage  was  al- 
ready on  the  statute  book ;  and,  with 
other  bills  restricting  negroes,  was  one 
prohibiting  concubinage  between  the 
races.  It  passed  the  Lower  House,  as  a 
sort  of  joke,  but  was  "  indefinitely  post- 
poned "  in  the  Senate.  That  body  passed 
the  bill  for  separate  seating  in  street 
cars  by  a  vote  of  75  to  12,  and  now  they 
put  a  wire  screen  across  the  cars  to  pre- 
vent "  social  equality." 


A  very  pretty  illustration  of  civic  pa- 
triotism appears  in  the  offer  of  the  two 
sisters,  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  and 
Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  to  give  to 
this  city  $100,000  off  of  a  fairly  ap- 
praised valuation  of  a  magnificent  prop- 
erty owned  by  them  on  Madison  Square 
if  the  city  will  use  the  location  for  a 
needed  public  building.  They  want  to 
see  their  old  home,  and  that  of  their 
father,  preserved  for  public  uses,  and 
will  give  so  much  for  the  purpose.  And 
yet  these  public  spirited  property  owners 
and  taxpayers  cannot  vote. 


That  was  a  lucky  bit  of  ruffianism  by 
which  an  efficient  young  officer  of  the 
King's  Own  regiment  was  beaten, 
ducked  and  his  clothes  destroyed  by  his 
fellow  officers  because  he  was  attentive 
to  his  duties  and  did  not  interest  himself 
in  the  games  which  took  up  the  time  of 
the  genteel  blackguards.  Such  an  inci- 
dent may  do  more  to  reform  the  British 
army  than  a  dozen  reports  of  commis- 
sions, such  as  the  one  which  lately  con- 
demned utterly  the  training  of  British 
officers. 


Whether  Fitzsimmons  faked  defeat  in 
the  eighth  round  with  Jeffries  we  neither 
know  nor  care.  What  does  concern  us 
is  the  shame  of  the  Mayor  of  a  great  city 
like  San  Francisco  welcoming  the  brutal 
exhibition  and  interested,  not  in  preserv- 
ing the  decencies  of  civilization,  but  only 
that  the  fight  should  be  genuine  and  the 
brutes  do  their  best  to  pummel  and  dis- 
able each  other.  It  is  a  matter  for  great 
satisfaction  for  us  in  the  East  that  such 
a  fight  was  pushed  back  to  the  Pacific. 


FINANCIAL 

Russia's   Note  on   Trusts  Germany's  exporting  combinations  in  the 

iron  and  steel  industry  by  international 

The  note  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  conference  and  agreement.  Our  Govern- 

Finance   concerning   international   trade  ment    has    received    the    note,    but    the 

and  the  artificial   depression  of   export  United  States  does  not  appear  thus  far 

prices  was  misrepresented  in  the  early  to  be  regarded  by  M.  de  Witte  as  being 

dispatches  from  Europe.     M.  de  Witte  interested  directly  in  the  matter,  altho 

does  not  ask  for  a  conference  relating  to  the  protest  is  applicable  to  our  Treasury 

Trust  combinations.     Russia  claims  that  decision,  and  he  might  say  that  combina- 

her   regulations  for  the  production  and  tions  exporting  at  low   prices  are   also 

sale  of  beet  sugar  are  not  equivalent  to  "  tolerated  and  protected  "  here, 

an    export    bounty.     Our    Government  ^ 
holds  that  Russia  does   in  effect  grant 

such  a  bounty,  but  a  final  decision  here  New   Railway   Projects 

is  yet  to  be  made  by  the  courts.     Rus-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^               ^^ 

sia's  note  is  virtually  a  protest  against  ....     ^^.^^ected  at  this  time  of  vear 

anv  action,  by  the  Powers  that  signed  activity  unexpected  at  this  time  ot  year 

.1  •    -n          1      c            n^     ^^4-:^^     u^c^^A  by   rumors  of    new   consolidations,   the 

the   Brussels    Sugar    Convention,    based  t/    i     t  i     j»                   •4..          i             j 

upon  the  assumption  that  she  does  pay  Rock   Island  s   reorganization  plan,  and 

an  export  bounty.     M.  de  Witte  savs  to  ^he  efforts  of  speculatmg  capitalists  to 

them     that     the     Russian     Government  attract  the  buying  public    The  projeced 

'Svould  regard  the  application  of  a  dis-  ^^^^f^   ^^  ^^e   Louisville   &   Nashville 

criminatini  tariff  against  Russian  sugar  Southern,   Illinois   Central,   Monon   and 

as  a  violation  of  her  commercial  treaties,  other  allied  roads  between  the  Lakes  and 

even  if  the  exportation  of  sugar  were  fa-  ^he  Gulf  appears  to  await  the  decision 

vored  in  Russia  by  premiums,  which  is  of  the  courts  as  to  the  Northern  Secur- 

not  the  case  "  ^^^^^  merger.       in    i  ennessee  the  Gov- 

The  part  of  M.  de  Witte's  note  relat-  ^rnor  will  probably  be  asked  by  petition 

ing  to   Trusts,   or  to  the    export   sales  ^o  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 

made  by  them,  is  intended  to  remind  the  ^ure  in  order  that  action  to  prevent  the 

signatorv  Powers    (and  Germany  espe-  consolidation  may  be  taken.     The  report 

ciallv)    that  some  of  them  protect  and  of  the  acquisition  of  the  St.  Paul  system 

promote  the  operations  of  manufactur-  ^J  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  denied, 

ing  combinations  which  make  very  low  The  Pennsylvania  Company  is  said  to  be 

prices  for  export,  just  as  Germany  and  buying   Atchison   in   retaliation   for   the 

France  have  been  doing  in  the  case  of  Gould    invasion    in    the    East,   but   that 

sugar ;   and   to   suggest   that    if   Russia  purchase  is  an  old  story.    For  some  time 

must  suffer  on  account  of  her  sugar  reg-  the  Atchison   holdings  of  Pennsylvania 

ulations,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  new  capitalists   have   been    large.      Still,   the 

conference    concerning    these    combina-  ultimate  disposition  of  Atchison  may  not 

tions.    M.  de  Witte  says  Russia  is  ready  yet  have  been  exactly  determined.   Great 

to  discuss  measures  for  the  restraint  of  rumors   stimulate  the   market;   stimula- 

these  exporting  combinations,  but  would  tion  is  v/anted  by  speculating  capitalists 

not  consider  an  agreement  unless  it  cov-  who   have   new   projects   and    securities 

ered  the  whole  ground,  taking  in  not  only  ready  to  be  unloaded  upon  the  public. 

industries  directly  favored  by  the  Gov-  There  are  new  securities  and  a  new 

ernments  through  the  agency  of  export  project  in  the  Rock  Island  reorganiza- 

bounties  and  the  control  of  production,  tion.     Probably  the  shares  held  by  those 

but  also  the  syndicates  and  Trusts  which  who  obtained   a   controlling  interest   in 

the  Governments  "  tolerate  and  protect,"  this  company  represent  an  average  cost 

the  leading  staples  of  international  trade  not  exceeding  $130.     The  market  price 

being  included.  rose  to  $200   last  week.     To   realize  a 

In  other  words,  Russia  says  that  if  she  large  part  of  the  apparent  profit  while 

must  be  subjected  to  tariff  discipline  on  retaining  control  is  the  problem.     The 

account  of  her  sugar  regulations   she  will  plan   is   to   substitute    for    the    present 

be  inclined  to  ask   for  the  restraint  of  $75,000,000  of  stock  the  following  three 
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issues:  $75,000,000  of  common  stock, 
$75,000,000  of  bonds,  $56,250,000  of 
preferred  stock.  If  the  public  should 
take  a  considerable  part  of  these  new  se- 
curities, paying  par  for  bonds,  75  for 
preferred  and  about  40  for  the  new  com- 
mon, a  large  part  of  the  present  owners' 
profits — now  on  paper — would  be  real- 
ized, and  thereafter  majority  control 
could  be  exercised  by  the  use  of  much 
less  capital.  This  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  control  is  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  objects  in  view.  At  present  prices 
absolute  control  of  Rock  Island  would 
cost  an  investment  of  more  than  $70,- 
000,000;  the  holdings  of  those  who  do 
control  the  property  may  represent  an 
investment  of  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000.  But  bonds  have  no  voting 
power,  and  a  majority  of  the  new  com- 
mon shares  (if  they  should  sell  at  40) 
could  be  held  by  an  investment  of  only 
$16,000,000.  Thus  many  millions  now 
tied  up  might  be  released  and  profits  at 
the  same  time  could  be  gathered  in.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  semi-officially  an- 
nounced, for  each  100  shares  of  the 
present  stock  (par  value  $10,000)  there 
will  be  given  $10,000  in  new  bonds,  with 
100  shares  of  the  new  common  and  75 
shares  of  the  new  preferred.  The  water- 
ing seems  quite  liberal. 

Financial   Items 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Italy 
has  recently  invested  $8,000,000  in  West 
Virginia  coal  lands. 

....Recent  reports  show  that  Can- 
ada's output  of  pig  iron  in  the  calendar 
year  1901  was  244,976  tons,  an  increase 
of  184  per  cent. 

....  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  made  plans  for  expending 
$100,000,000  within  the  next  three  years 
upon  extensions  and  improvements,  these 
including  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  and 
the  new  station  in  New  York. 

....  The  cost  of  Alaska  was  $7,200,- 
000.  Revenue  exceeding  $9,000,000  has 
been  received  from  the  Territory  since 
the  purchase,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts exported  every  year  now  from 
Alaska  is  about  $15,000,000,  these  being 
gold,  fish  and  furs. 


....  The  great  beef  companies  appear 
to  be  moving  for  the  actual  consolidation 
of  their  properties  in  one  great  corpora- 
tion. Important  purchases  here  and  in 
England  have  already  been  made  by  the 
Armours  and  the  Swifts,  who  seem  to  be 
conducting  the  merger  negotiations. 

....  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Census  Bureau  the  potential  saving  in 
the  cost  of  human  labor  for  producing 
the  seven  principal  crops  in  1899,  owing 
to  the  utilization  of  improved  imple- 
ments, machines  and  processes  in  place 
of  the  hand  labor  and  the  processes  of 
many  years  ago,  was  $681,471,827. 

....  A  statement  of  the  resources  and 
liabilities  of  the  4,426  national  banks, 
compiled  from  reports  made  on  April 
30th,  shows  the  following  totals :  Capital 
stock,  $671,176,312;  individual  deposits, 
$3,111,431,143;  outstanding  bank  notes, 
$309,781,739;  loans  and  discounts,  $3,- 
172,757,485;     total     resources,    $5,962,- 

135451- 

....  Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  use 
for  cotton  seed,  the  decaying  accumula- 
tions of  which  were  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  Southern  communities.  In 
1900,  when  53  per  cent,  of  the  seed  pro- 
duced was  utilized,  the  planters  received 
$28,632,000  for  seed  sold  to  the  oil  mills, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  of  those 
mills  was  $42,411,000.  Half  (46,902,- 
000  gallons)  of  the  oil  made  in  that  year 
was  exported.  These  are  some  of  the 
facts  shown  by  a  recent  census  bulletin. 

.  . .  .Although  the  quantity  of  cotton 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
showed  an  increase  of  160,000,000 
pounds,  lower  prices  caused  a  reduction 
of  $24,000,000  in  value.  Exports  of 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  show  a 
reduction  of  about  $20,000,000,  due  to 
greater  demand  at  home  and  a  decreased 
demand  abroad.  Corn,  oats,  cattle,  beef, 
cotton,  and  iron  and  steel  account  for  a 
reduction  of  about  $130,000,000,  but 
there  were  gains  on  other  exports,  for 
the  reduction  in  the  entire  quantity  of 
shipments  was  only  about  $90,000,000. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Lincoln  National  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  payable 
Aug.  1st. 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly, 
\%  per  cent.,  payable  Aug.  15th. 


INSURANCE 


A  Contract 

A  LEAF  drifts  hither,  taken  from  the 
Gospel  Advocate,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
concerning  a  letter  of  remonstrance  with 
the  editor  for  some  previous  diatribe 
about  life  insurance ;  this  letter  the  editor 
prints  and  follows  it  by  his  rejoinder. 
If  all  who  insure  should  carry  their  con- 
tracts through,  he  says,  *'  it  would  break 
every  insurance  company  in  the  world ; 
in  other  words,  every  life  insurance  com- 
pany is  dependent  upon  the  losses,  fail- 
ures and  forfeitures  of  its  patrons  for 
its  own  success  and  life."  He  expressly 
declares  that  every  man  who  perseveres 
"  gets  more  than  a  fair  return  for  what 
he  has  paid  in."  This  being  so,  whence 
comes  the  money  to  pay  commissions, 
salaries,  expenses,  "  and  the  policy  of  the 
man  who  goes  through  ?  "  He  has  the 
answer  ready :  the  money  "  comes  out  of 
the  losses  and  forfeitures  of  those  who 
start  in  and  fail." 

In  July  of  the  present  year  a  great 
company,  which  has  built  up  a  vast  busi- 
ness in  life  insurance,  conducted  a  school 
of  instruction  on  the  subject;  this  is  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  And  here 
is  a  man  who  says  of  himself,  "  I  investi- 
gated this  matter  over  thirty  years  ago ; " 
who  evidently  misinformed  himself  then, 
has  learned  nothing  on  the  subject  since, 
and  is  not  aware  that  the  world  moves. 
He  is  trying  to  disseminate  ignorance. 
He  may  be  as  sincere  as  was  the  late 
colored  preacher,  Jasper,  of  Richmond, 
but  in  respect  to  life  insurance  he  is  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  Jasper  was  in  re- 
spect to  astronomy. 

....  A  Buffalonian  held  a  life  policy, 
but — as  some  men  improperly  do — neg- 
lected to  inform  his  wife  about  his  affairs 
and  she  knew  nothing  of  this  policy. 
This  man  died,  and  a  "  lawyer,"  who 
did  know  of  it,  called  on  the  widow  and 
kindly  offered  to  undertake  the  collection 
for  her  on  an  equal  division.  But  the 
company  sent  the  widow  a  check  for  the 
amount,  something  over  $5,000,  and  she 
did  not  hasten  to  divide  with  the  shyster, 
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who  has  brought  suit  and  will  be  met  by 
an  allegation  of  fraud.  Another  version 
of  probably  the  same  story  makes  the 
company  the  Mutual  Benefit  and  says 
the  demand  for  division  has  been  ad- 
justed. Perhaps  neither  version  is  cor- 
rect, but  either  may  be.  At  least,  the 
story  serves  an  occasion  for  pointing  out 
that  life  insurance  companies,  contrary 
to  the  accusation  often  brought  against 
them,  are  cheerful  and  prompt  in  settling 
claims;  that  no  lawyer  of  any  grade,  or 
any  other  intervener,  is  necessary,  be- 
cause there  is  no  service  which  a  third 
party  can  render;  that  the  matter  is  a 
simple  and  direct  one  between  beneficiary 
and  company,  and  that  this  promptness, 
directness  and  certainty  of  availability  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  life  insur- 
ance. 


....  Disturbance  under  the  earth's 
skin  may  some  time  give  this  city  a  turn 
— at  least  nobody  can  prove  the  con- 
trary. Earthquake  or  volcano  may  pos- 
sibly hit  any  individual  person — at  least, 
there  is  no  means  of  showing  that  this 
is  debarred  by  more  than  improbability. 
Insurance  against  volcano  and  earth- 
quake, however,  would  be  hardly  worth 
paying  for;  but  accidents  and  incidents 
generally  are  another  matter.  You  lead 
a  very  quiet  life,  we  will  say ;  your  occu- 
pation is  a  very  safe  one;  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  watchful,  and  so 
there  is  not  more  than  a  possibility  of 
your  being  hurt.  Just  so — this  is  excel- 
lently reasonable;  but  there  is  one  thing 
remaining:  how  about  others?  Other 
persons  are  not  careful  and  watchful — 
that  is,  not  all  of  them  are.  The  law  of 
vicarious  suffering  has  it  that  the  fault- 
ily thoughtless  and  careless  person  is  as 
likely  to  hit  another  person  with  his  con- 
sequences as  to  hit  himself.  Such  per- 
sons are  abroad.  You  cannot  recognize 
them  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  op- 
portunity to  hide  or  dodge.  What  if  the 
consequence  of  the  fault  of  one  of  these 
persons  hits  yoii — and  you  are  not  in- 
sured ? 
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The  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican convention  in  Iowa 
tends  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision,  especiallv  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  great  combinations  of  man- 
ufacturers, prominent  in  the  approaching 
campaign.  Among  Iowa's  representatives 
at  Washington  are  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Allison),  and 
all  these  desired  that  the  tariff  issue 
should  not  be  raised  in  the  convention.  A 
majority  of  the  party,  however,  led  by 
Governor  Cummins,  preferred  that  last 
year's  platform  should  be  repeated.  The 
controversy  was  confined  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  the  plat- 
form reported  being  accepted  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  Concerning  the  tariff 
and  the  combinations   it  says : 

"  We  stand  by  the  historic  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  giving  protection  to  home 
industries,  and  point  for  its  ample  vindication 
to  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  our 
national  resources  have  been  developed  and 
our  industrial  and  financial  independence  se- 
cured. 

"  We  favor  such  changes  in  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time  as  may  become  advisable  through 
the  progress  of  our  industries  and  their  chang- 
ing relations  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  We  indorse  the  policy  of  reciprocity  as  the 
natural  complement  of  protection,  and  urge  its 
development  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of 
our  highest  commercial  possibilities. 

"  We  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
over  all  corporations  and  aggregations  of 
capital,  and  the  right  residing  in  the  people  to 
enforce  such  regulations,  restrictions  or  pro- 
hibitions upon  corporate  management  as  will 
protect  the  individual  and  society  from  abuse 
of  the  power  which  great  combinations  of  cap- 
ital wield. 

"  We  cordially  indorse  the  position  of  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  in  appealing  to  the  courts  to  se- 
cure regulations  that  will  control  great  combi- 
nations of  capital  which  prevent  competition 
and  control  the  industries  of  the  people  with- 
out legal  sanction  or  public  approval. 

"  We  favor  such  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  as  will  more  fully  carry 
out  its  prohibition  of  discriminations  in  rate 
making;  and  any  modification  of  the  tariff 
schedules  that  may  be  required  to  prevent  their 
affording  shelter  to  monopoly." 

The  President's  recommendation  as  to 
reciprocity  with  Cuba  was  heartily  ap- 
proved. Representative  Hepburn  had 
opposed  it  in  the  House,  and  Secretary 
Wilson  has  been  counted  on  the  beet 
sugar  side.  Iowa  also  calls  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Roosevelt  two  years  hence : 

"  Approving  his  purposes  and  assured  that 
he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  we  look 
forward  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in 
1904  as  to  a  foreshadowed  event  demanded  by 
the  popular  will,  and  one  that  will  maintain 
and  promote  the  national  prosperity  and  con- 
serve every  national  interest." 

In  his  address  the  chairman,  Congress- 
man Smith,  had  said  that  "  if  in  any  spe- 
cific case  a  change  in  the  tariff  will  tend 
to  relieve  the  people  from  the  oppression 
of  a  Trust  without  undue  injury  to 
American  labor,  that  change  ought  to  be 
made ;"  also,  referring  to  Trust  exactions, 
that  the  Republican  party  would  "  fear- 
lessly use  every  means  in  its  power  to 
reach  this  great  evil,  and  where  modi- 
fications of  the  tariff  would  be  useful  to 
that  end,  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
them."  In  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
members  who  desired  to  avoid  the  tariff 
question  argued  in  vain  that  the  plat- 
form (as  afterward  accepted)  would  be 
an  admission  that  the  Democrats  were 
right  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
tariff   and    Trusts. — Prominent    Repub- 
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lican  journals  now  admit  that  the  tariif 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  campaign,  and 
that  it  must  be  discussed  thoroughly  in 
the  Middle  West,  there  being  a  strong 
sentiment  for  revision  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  Senator  CuUom,  of  Illinois, 
says  he  is  convinced  that  "  the  sooner 
we  take  this  matter  up  and  dispose  of  it, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country  and 
the  party."  We  should  now  ascertain 
"  just  what  rates  should  be  cut,"  he  con- 
tinues, and  he  thinks  "  we  shall  have  to 
do  it  before  a  great  while." — After  advo- 
cating for  two  years  by  repeated  public 
arguments,  and  by  support  of  a  well- 
known  bill  introduced  and  pressed  by 
himself  in  the  House,  a  reduction  or  the 
removal  of  duties  on  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts controlled  by  combinations,  Mr. 
Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee, 
now  faces  squarely  the  other  way.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  a  host  of  people,  he  ex- 
cuses and  defends  those  sales  at  low 
prices  abroad  which  recently  excited  his 
indignation  and  suggested  to  him  the  leg- 
islation which  he  proposed. — The  Michi- 
gan Democrats  have  nominated  a  Gold 
Democrat,  Judge  George  H.  Durand,  for 
Governor,  on  a  platform  calling  for  di- 
rect nominations,  the  direct  election  of 
Senators,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties.— Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  saying 
that  he  is  out  of  politics,  also  remarks 
that  "  the  Democrats  have  no  issue  and 
no  man."  Mr.  Bryan  in  a  public  address 
asks  the  people  to  believe  that  he  has  "  a 
higher  ambition  than  one  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  office  of  President."  His  recent 
speeches  in  Connecticut  are  regarded 
with  much  complacency  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State.  His  chief  supporter 
there  calls  for  a  Bryan  and  Nixon  ticket 
in  1904. 

Preparations  for  the  com- 
ing war  maneuvers  along 
the  southern  coast  of  New 
England  are  said  to  have  convinced  the 
authorities  that  more  experience  and 
practice  are  needed  by  the  gunners  at  the 
forts.  Three  large  guns  at  Fisher's  Is- 
land were  recently  disabled  during  a  test 
of  the  defensive  power  of  that  post.  The 
maneuvers  will  include  an  attempt  by  the 


Washington 
Topics 


navy  to  overcome  or  evade  the  fortifica- 
tions at  or  near  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Long  Island  Sound. — The  experiments 
made  during  the  last  eight  months  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  improved  ar- 
mor and  projectiles.  The  new  detonat- 
ing fuse  invented  by  Captain  Dunn  ap- 
pears to  be  a  device  of  great  value.  By 
it  the  explosion  of  an  armor-piercing 
shell  can  be  so  delayed  and  timed  that  it 
will  occur  while  the  shell  is  passing 
through  the  armor,  or  when  its  penetra- 
tive force  has  been  exhausted.  Shells 
fitted  with  this  fuse,  and  loaded  with  a 
new  high  explosive  (discovered  by  the 
same  officer)  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
and  destroyed  Krupp  armor  twelve  inches 
thick.  Just  at  the  time  w^hen  armor  of 
greater  resisting  power  seemed  to  be 
needed,  Lieutenant  Davis,  of  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Bureau,  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered a  method  of  making  armor  plates 
much  harder  than  even  those  produced 
by  the  Krupp  process. — Formal  an- 
nouncement is  said  to  have  been  made 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  on  the  Bay  Is- 
lands (off  the  coast  of  Honduras)  by  a 
British  naval  commander  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Honduras  over  the  islands 
was  fully  acknowledged  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  inhabitants — a  majority  of 
them  being  British  subjects,  who  have 
never  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Hon- 
duras— may  emigrate,  it  is  said,  if  they 
shall  now  be  unable  to  retain  their  system 
of  government,  which  has  virtually  been 
one  of  complete  independence  under  a 
British  flag  which  did  not  represent  Brit- 
ish control.  Our  Government  has  from 
the  beginning  supported  the  claims  of 
Honduras,  these  islands  being,  in  some 
measure,  affected  by  the  old  controversy 
over  Belize. 

J« 

There  was  much  dis- 
order last  week  in 
some  of  the  towns  of 
the  anthracite  mining  district.  At  Shen- 
andoah on  the  28th  Daniel  Landermann, 
foreman  of  the  Kohinoor  mine,  was  shot 
and  fatally  wounded  by  a  mob.  His  son 
was  at  the  same  time  seriously  injured. 
They  had  been  going  to  the  mine  dis- 
guised in  women's  clothing.  In  and  near 
Shenandoah  the  situation  became  more 
alarming  thereafter,  riotous  mobs  driv- 
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ing    workmen    from    the    collieries    and 
beating  such  non-union  men  as  could  be 
intercepted  on  the  roads.  Riot  and  blood- 
shed in  Shenandoah  on  the  30th  ult.,  in 
the  evening,  brought  1,500  militia  to  that 
town.     The  strikers  attacked  three  ma- 
chinists whom  Deputy   Sheriff  Thomas 
Beddall    was   escorting   to   their    homes 
from  a  colliery  where  they  had  been  mak- 
ing repairs.     Beddall  souglit  to  defend 
them,  but  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
the  railway  station,  which  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  an  angry  mob.    Joseph  Bed- 
dall,   a    well-known    merchant    and    a 
brother  of  the  Deputy,  while  going  to 
assist  Thomas  was  seized  and  so  beaten 
and  clubbed  that  he  died  a  few  hours 
later.    Thomas  escaped  on  a  locomotive. 
Four  of  the  town's  six  policemen  and 
several   of  the   strikers  were  wounded. 
The  riotous  strikers  are  said    to    have 
been  Russians,  Austrians  and  Italians  be- 
longing to  Anarchist  societies.    The  offi- 
cers of  the  union  signed  a  telegram  ask- 
ing   Governor    Stone    to   withdraw    the 
troops  because  they  were  not  needed,  the 
requisition  for  them  having,  the  telegram 
said,    been    based    on    "  exaggerations." 
The  Governor  declined  to  recall  the  sol- 
diers.    President  Mitchell  expressed  re- 
gret over  the  affair,  saying  that  he  had 
repeatedly  warned  the  strikers  that  any 
violation  of  law  by  them  would  injure 
their  cause.    The  Lackawanna  Company 
has  opened  two  collieries. — In  West  Vir- 
ginia Judge  Jackson  has  issued  a  second 
injunction,  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
has  been  granted  by  Circuit  Judge  Goff 
in  the  cases  of  the  strikers  imprisoned 
for  violation  of  the  first  one.     Two  in- 
junctions have  also  been  issued  by  Dis- 
trict Judge  Keller    (at   Charleston,   W. 
Va.),  one  of  them  being  aimed  at  Presi- 
dent Mitchell  and  other  general  officers 
of  the  union.    A  false  report  was  circu- 
lated that  the  other  one  forbade  the  union 
officers  to  supply   food  to  the   strikers. 
This  excited  much  indignation  and  was 
the  subject  of  many  interviews.    The  in- 
junction contained  no  such  prohibition. 

n-u    nu-1-     •  It    is    reported    in    dis- 

The  Philippine  .    1  T  -n 

Islands  patches    from    Rome    to 

be   the   intention   of   the 

Vatican  to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the 

friars  gradually  in  the  near  future,  so 

that  none  of  the  450  shall  be  in  the  Phil- 


ippines when  the  time  arrives  for  a  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  with  Governor 
Taft.     The  General  of  the  Augustinians 
will  soon  leave  Rome  for  this  country   to 
select  here  American  Augustinians  who 
shall  take  the  places  of  Spanish  members 
of  the  order  at  Manila.     It  is  said  that 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  will 
be  appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
Philippines. — Sefior  Valdez,  editor  of  a 
Spanish    paper    at    Manila,    was    found 
guilty  in  May  last  of  libeling  Dr.  Tavera 
and    Seiior    Legardo,    members    of    the 
Commission,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city.      Having   recently   republished   his 
attacks  upon  the  two  Commissioners,  he 
has  been  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Tavera  and  will  be  tried  again  for  libel, 
this  time  under  the  new  law.    The  editor 
of  Freedom,  who  is  to  be  tried  this  month 
under  the   sedition   law,  has  asked   for 
trial  by  jury.    Lieut.  Lytle  Brown,  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  who  knocked  down  and 
jumped  upon  Charles  O.  Zeigenfuss,  the 
editor  of  a  Manila  paper  who  had  pub- 
lished statements  displeasing  to  him,  has 
been   sentenced   by   court-martial   to  be 
reprimanded,  but  the  court  remarks  that 
his     conduct    was     not    ungentlemanly. 
General  Chaffee  says  the  sentence  was 
too    lenient. — Captain    Phillips,    of    the 
Tenth  Infantry,  has  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Paragua,  the  island  which  is 
claimed    by    a    syndicate    organized    by 
Prince  Poniatowski,  of  San   Francisco, 
under  a   concession   obtained    from   the 
Sultan     of     Sulu. — General     Jacob     H. 
Smith  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
1st    and    was    overcome    with    emotion 
when  informed  of  his  compulsory  retire- 
ment.    Two  days  later  he  said  to  a  re- 
porter that  he  had  not  expected  to  receive 
more  than  a  reprimand,  and  added: 

"  I  spent  most  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  is- 
lands in  Luzon  and  Samar.  The  natives  of 
Luzon  seem  considerably  more  civilized  than 
those  of  the  southern  islands.  Some  of  those 
in  Samar  are  nothing  but  savages  and  of 
course  cannot  be  treated  like  civilized  people. 
They  all  would  resort  to  the  most  barbarous 
methods  of  warfare  at  times.  Instances  of 
torture  and  slaughter  of  American  soldiers  are 
very  numerous.  Any  one  of  my  command 
knows  that  I  was  not  unduly  severe  with  the 
natives.  I  have  always  tried  to  conduct  my 
campaigns  according  to  military  regulations. 
I  am  a  soldier  and  take  wh^t  is  corning  to  me. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  I  deserve  it  or 
not.  I  have  done  what  I  thought  was  right 
and  am  ready  to  settle  down  in  quiet." 

— Lieut.  De  Clairmont,  of  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts,  says  he  has  been  informed  by 
an  intelligent  Filipino  of  the  existence  in 
the  heart  of  Mindoro  of  a  very  interest- 
ing race  of  white  people  who  prefer  to 
remain  in  seclusion.  They  live,  it  is  said, 
in  a  central  city  of  20,000  inhabitants 
and  in  villages  surrounding  it  in  a  circle. 
The  Lieutenant  wants  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  place  where  he  thinks  this 
white  tribe  can  be  found. 


The  French 
Schools 


It  looked  for  a  while  as  if 
the  first  excitement  over  the 
attempt  to  close  the  Con- 
gregation ist  schools  in  France  were  going 
to  evaporate  without  serious  disturb- 
ances. On  July  28th  P'rangois  Coppee 
and  M.  Lerolle,  who  had  been  arrested 
the  week  before,  again  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  in  a  riding  school  in  the  Rue 
d'Enghien,  and  M.  Coppee  filled  his 
speech  with  his  usual  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Government.  Nothing  came 
of  the  meeting,  however,  and  the  city  be- 
gan to  quiet  down.  To  several  Nation- 
alist Deputies  who  visited  him,  M. 
Combes  declared  that,  until  the  Council 
of  State  had  passed  on  applications  for 
authorization,  the  disbanded  schools  could 
only  open  with  lay  staffs.  He  said  there 
were  12,000  such  applications  awaiting 
attention.  On  Sunday  Paris  was  again 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  caused  this 
time  by  a  large  Socialist  demonstration 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  directed  against  the 
priests  and  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
A  procession  of  3,000  persons  formed  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  marched 
from  there  to  the  Place  Maubert,  where 
the  demonstration  was  planned,  singing 
Socialist  songs  on  the  way  and  shouting: 
"  Down  with  the  priests !  "  The  police 
were  out  in  force,  and  contrived  to  keep 
the  marchers  from  coming  into  collision 
with^  the  Clericals,  who  were  at  the  time 
holding  a  meeting  of  protest  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  the  demonstration 
in  the  Place  Maubert,  a  crowd  of  the  So- 
cialists proceeded  to  the  Rue  Furstem- 
berg,  where  they  stoned  the  windows  of 
the  friars'  schools.  In  the  evening  there 
was  another  large  meeting  of  anti-Cler- 
icals in  the  Latin  Quarter,  in  which  vio- 


lent proposals  were  made  to  suppress  all 
the  congregations  whatsoever. 

Italian  ^^^  without  great  significance, 
.nn  .  if  the  event  may  be  accepted  as 
an  augury  of  the  future,  is  the 
fact  that  a  member  of  the  infamous 
Mafia  has  been  sentenced  by  the  court. 
Three  Sicilians,  members  of  the  Mafia, 
were  carried  to  Bologna  to  stand  trial 
for  murder,  the  Government  thinking 
that  there  was  some  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing justice  in  that  city.  The  most  pow- 
erful of  the  three  criminals  is  Palizzolo, 
the  head  of  the  Mafia,  who  planned"  the 
assassinations  executed  by  his  two  con- 
federates. One  of  the  crimes  for  which 
he  stood  committed  was  the  murder  of 
Signor  Notarbartolo,  an  ex-Mayor  of 
Palermo,  who,  in  1899,  was  robbed  and 
killed  in  a  railroad  car  near  Palermo. 
There  is  no  capital  punishment  in  Italy, 
and  the  condemned  men  were  sentenced 
to  thirty  years'  imprisonment. — There  is 
a  suspicion  gaining  ground  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  buildings  of  Venice,  besides 
the  Campanile,  are  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  sapping  away  of 
their  foundations,  or  to  other  causes.  On 
Sunday  a  great  window  in  the  Domini- 
can Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  fell 
in  after  a  thunderclap,  and  experts  have 
declared  that  the  whole  edifice  is  in  dan- 
ger of  collapse.  Every  year,  on  October 
7th,  the  Doges  attended  service  in  this 
church  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the 
Turks  in  the  Dardanelles;  here,  too,  the 
bodies  of  the  Doges  lay  in  state  after 
death,  here  their  funeral  service  was  held, 
and  here  many  of  them  were  buried. 
Any  permanent  injury  to  the  building 
would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  city. 
— The  Pope  has  appointed  Cardinal  Gotti 
to  succeed  the  late  Cardinal  Ledochowski 
as  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  This  i 
the  most  important  office  in  the  gift  o 
the  Pope,  and  its  disposition  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sign  of  his  desire  in  the  matter 
of  succession  to  the  Papal  throne.  Car- 
dinal Gotti  was  born  in  Genoa  in  1834  of 
humble  parents,  his  father  being  a  dock 
laborer. 

The     most     important 
popular    religious    con- 
vention held  in  Holland 
is  the  annual  National  Christian  Mission 


Holland's  Great 
Mission  Meeting 
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Meeting,  in  which  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  country  unite  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
a  holiday  in  Holland,  at  some  central 
point,  to  listen  to  addresses  and  discus- 
sions on  foreign  and  home  missions.  The 
recent  meeting  was  the  thirty-ninth  and 
was  held  near  Velsen,  north  of  Haarlem, 
which  tradition  declares  to  be  the  his- 
toric spot  where  Christianity  first  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  Netherlands.  As  this 
annual  mission  meeting  is  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  all  of  the  Protestant  Dutch 
Churches  unite,  the  attendance  ran  up 
high  into  the  thousands,  a  large  number 
of  special  trains  being  required  to  bring 
the  audience  around  the  four  speakers' 
stands,  from  which  nearly  all  day  long 
addresses  were  delivered.  The  leading 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Th. 
Jonker,  of  Heemstede,  who  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orator  in  the  country.  His  ad- 
dress, on  the  Glories  of  Missions,  gave 
him  occasion  to  voice  the  general  sym- 
pathy for  the  Boers  and  antipathy  for 
England.    He  asked : 

"  What  is  the  glory  of  missions  ?  Is  it  such 
as  is  the  glory  of  England  at  present,  the  glory 
of  an  Edward  ?  Missions  must  pronounce  their 
curse  on  such  a  glory.  Woe  to  missions  if 
they  can  no  longer  utter  a  curse!  " 

These  and  similar  sentiments  evincing 
national  sympathy  for  their  brethren  in 
South  Africa  were  cheered  to  the  echo, 
especially  an  address  on  the  Boer  cause 
in  America  by  a  young  Boer  pastor,  Van 
Broekhuijzen.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
address  the  whole  assembly  sang  the  Na- 
tional Hymn  and  cried  out  "  L.eve  Trans- 
vaal !  "  Another  marked  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  large  percentage  of 
addresses  devoted  to  social  questions 
and  the  duties  of  Christianity  in  this 
complex  and  perplexing  sphere  of  activ- 
ity. The  chief  speaker  in  this  line  was 
Dr.  van  Gheel  Gildemeester,  the  founder 
of  the  Hague  Christian  Popular  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  membership  of  1. 650, which 
aims  chiefly  to  furnish  employment. 

Indian  '^^^  Indian  trade  returns  for  the 
Trade  ^^^^  ending  March  31st,  1902, 
show  clearly  the  recovery  of 
that  country  from  the  worst  evils  of 
drought  and  plague.    The  year  has  been 


free  from  undue  speculation  and  from 
violent  disturbances  in  the  money  mar 
ket.  As  a  result  exchange  has  remained 
stable  and  at  a  slightly  higher  average 
rate.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  pri- 
vate and  Government,  and  net  imports  of 
gold  and  silver  (in  millions  of  pounds)  : 

1901-02.  1900-01.  1899-1900.  1898-99. 

Imports  of  mer- 
chandise  £59.16      £53.93      £50.21      £48.07 

Imports  of  Treas- 
ure   (net) 6.27  6.90  8.67  6.90 

Exports  of  In- 
dian merchan- 
dise      80.84        69.68        70.55        72.95 

Exports  of  for- 
eign merchan- 
dise       2.17  2.14  2.19  2.25 

The  distribution  of  trade  brings  out  still 
more  clearly  the  recovery  of  the  regions 
which  suffered  from  drought  and  plague. 
Thus  the  exports  of  Indian  produce  from 
Bombay  and  Sind  increased  59  per  cent., 
while  their  imports  rose  by  12  per  cent. 
The  most  important  of  the  imports  to 
India  is  cotton  goods,  which  represent  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  merchandise  im- 
ported. The  value  of  these  goods  in 
1 901 -1 902  was  no  less  than  £21,930,000. 
Competition  of  foreign  countries  with 
England  for  this  trade  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Next  come  metals  and  metal 
manufactures,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  £8,769,000,  or  15  ner  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports. Belp-ium  is  taking:  away  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  England's  trade 
in  these  g'oods,  and  Germanv  and  the 
United  States  are  also  in  the  competi- 
tion. Third  in  the  staple  imnorts,  but 
far  behind  those  just  mentioned,  comes 
sugar.  The  large  nuantities  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar  entering  the  country  have  cut 
into  England's  trade  severely,  and  the 
Indian  Government  has  imposed  counter- 
vailing duties  to  place  English  sugar  on 
an  equal  footing.  In  a  recent  speech  on 
the  Sugar  Bill,  the  Viceroy  had  this  to 
say  to  refiners  who  were  clamoring  for 
further  protection :  "  Reform  your  meth- 
ods ;  modernize  your  machinery ;  improve 
the  manufactured  article."  The  ancient 
re-export  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  with  East  Africa  shows  no  real  prog- 
ress. The  plying  of  direct  steamers  be- 
tween Europe  and  these  regions  has  de- 
stroyed Bombay's  position  as  a  redistrib- 
uting port.  The  most  important  article 
in  India's  export  trade,  if  raw  material 
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and  manufactures  be  taken  together,  is  centration  camps  are  said  to  have  been 

jute.     The  total  quantity  of  raw  material  highly    successful.      At    first    the    Boer 

exported  was    14,755,000  cwt.,  notwith-  parents    were    reluctant   to   allow    their 

standing  the  fact  that  the  Indian  mills  children  to  attend  these  schools.     They 

are  constantly  increasing  their  demand  learned  in  time  to  feel  confidence  in  them, 

for  the  material.     Exports  of  raw  cotton  however,  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 

have  also  increased,  as  a  result  of  better  camps  and  schools  the  Boers  showed  by 

crops,  to  5,700,000  cwt.,  of  which  Japan  little  presents  and  otherwise  their  grati- 

took  about  44  per  cent.,  China  nearly  10  tude  toward  the  teachers.     Many  of  the 

per  cent,  and  Western  Europe  42  per  old  Dutch  teachers  are  to  be  employed  by 

cent.     The  tea  exports  from  India  were  the  new  Government.     Those  who  wish 

180,000,000  pounds,  something  like  10,-  to  continue  in  the  profession  are  now  al- 

000,000  pounds  less  than  the  trade  of  last  lowed  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  study  at 

y^^^-  one  of  the  two  normal  colleges  which 

'^  have   been   established.     As  the   fee  is 

South  Africa     ^"  ^^^  ^^^*  appearance  in  forty  |X)unds  and  there  are  no  other  ex- 

the    House    of    Commons  penses  for  board,  lodging  or  education, 

after    the    accident    which    befell    him,  this    sum    is    ample    for    the    purpose. 

Mr.     Chamberlain    had     something    to  Wherever  schools  are  established  parents 

say     in     regard     to    the     situation     in  are  allowed   to  choose  the  person  who 

South  Africa.     He  thought  that  further  shall    give   their   children    religious    in- 

legislation  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  struction  in  Dutch  for  one  hour  a  day. 

proclamation    of    banishment    efifective  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  no  friction 

against  those  who  m.ight  try  to  under-  will  occur  in  the  matter  of  religion.     It 

mine  the  results  of  the  war.    But  this  did  is  expected  that  a  well  equipped  univer- 

not   mean   that  the   Government  would  sity  will  be  established  as  soon  as  pos- 

cease   to   keep    watch    over   those    who  sible  somewhere  in  the  colony.    A  more 

showed  themselves  inimical  to  good  order  troublesome  problem  just  at  the  moment 

and  peace.     The  Imperial  Government,  is  that  of  procuring  labor,  especially  for 

he  said,  had  established  a  Crown  Colony  the  mines.     Hitherto  practically  all  the 

in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  in  South  work  in  the  mines  has  been  done  by  na- 

Africa.    Next  would  come  the  nominated  tives,  the  supply  of  labor  being  vested  in 

official  element,  then  an  elected  official  the  hands  of  the  Native  Labor  Associa- 

element,  and  after  that  nothing  but  cir-  tion,  which  recruits  workmen  from  South 

cumstances  and  time  would  separate  the  Africa  generally,  and  from  Portuguese 

new  colonies  from  full  self-government.  East  Africa  in  particular.    For  a  number 

and  this  ultimate  goal  he  believed  would  of  reasons,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is 

be  reached  much  sooner  than  many  per-  the  reduction  of  wages,  labor  cannot  now 

sons  now  thought  possible.     As  a  sign  be  got  in  sufficient  supply.     The  mines 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boers  are  to  are  waiting  for  70,000  or  80,000  natives, 

be  taken  into  the  new  government  of  the  while  the  Association  cannot  secure  more 

country  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Lord  than   4,000    or    5,000   a    month.      Lord 

Milner  proposes  to  enlarge  the  legislative  Kitchener    in    his    farewell    speech    at 

councils  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Johannesburg   urged    the    mining   com- 

River  colonies  by  the  addition  of  non-  panies  not  to  forget  the  disbanded  ir- 

official  members  taken  from  among  the  regulars.    There  are  strong  prejudices  in 

Boers.     Lord  Kitchener,  moreover,  will  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  against  having  the 

come  to  London  in  order  to  meet  the  Boer  white  man  and  black  man  work  together. 

Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey,  who  The  Chamber  of  Mines  has  agreed  to 

have  sailed  for  England,  and  to  these  oflfer  work  to  the  ex-soldiers  at  the  sur- 

Generals   King   Edward   will   grant   an  face  of  the  mines,  where   they  will  be 

audience  with  Lord  Kitchener  immedi-  separate  from  the  black  men  within  the 

ately  on  their  arrival.    Among  the  many  mines,  at  their  old  rate  of  pay — namely, 

questions  to  be  solved  in  the  new  govern-  five  shillings  a  day  and  all  found.    There 

ment  of  the  Transvaal  that  of  education  is  an  active  feeling  in  South  Africa,  as 

is  not  the  least  important.     The  schools  in  Australia,  to  make  the  land  "  a  white 

established  by  the  English  in  the  con-  man's  country," 


The    His/her    Education    of    the    Business  Man 

By  David    Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,   Jr.,  University 

IN  this  discussion  the  business  man  is  To  do  justice  to  the  business  man,  the 
held  to  be  a  man  fitted  to  take  charge  college  should  give  him  early  skill  in  a 
of  or  assist  in  large  financial  enter-  few  simple  subjects,  which  have  little 
prises  in  manufacture,  commerce,  trans-  value  in  mental  training.  The  college 
portation  or  banking.  In  this  sense  a  will  save  his  time  by  teaching  these  re- 
salesman,  stenographer  or  cash-boy  is  gardless  of  their  academic  value.  It  can 
not  a  business  man.  teach     stenography,     bookkeeping     and 

By  higher  education   we  mean  that  in-  commercial  law,  as  it  now  teaches  wood- 

tellectual  training  in  varied  subjects  to  be  working,  voice  culture  and  punctuation, 

had  in  a  specialized  school,  in  general  The  students'  need  is  the  college's  justi- 

away  from  home,  a  school  of  such  breadth  fication.     For  the  rest  the  business  man 

and  intensity  as  to  have  a  definite  col-  will  find  many  of  his  special  needs  met 

lege  or  university  atmosphere.     The  or-  by  studies  which  are  distinctly  academic, 

dinary  business  school  or  trade  school,  Among  these   English   composition   and 

teaching  devices  without  mental  training,  English  literature,  American  history  and 

would  not  meet  this  definition,  and  the  the  modern  history  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

classical  college  with  its  limited  range  of  elementary  law,  international  law,  polit- 

instruction  would  meet  it  only  in  part.  ical  science,  economics,  finance,  German, 

Themanwithbrains  needs  a  correspond-  Spanish  and  the  serious  drill  of  at  least 

ing  degree  of  education.     The    greater  one  of  the  sciences.     Especially  valuable 

the  natural  fitness  the  greater  the  need  to  the  man  of  affairs  is  a  practical  fa- 

for  thorough  training  and  the  more  wor-  miliarity  with  the  methods  of  scientific 

thy  the  final  result.  research,  for  by  such  methods  alone  is 

The  best  education  for  a  man  of  brains  research  of  any  kind  made  effective, 

and  character  involves  three  elements :  By  sound  methods  he  should  investi- 

1.  It  should  be  directed  toward  a  defi-  gate  such  subjects  as  these:  The  effects 
nite  end.  The  sooner  this  end  is  seen  the  on  business  of  gold  and  other  standards 
better,  and  it  should  always  be  kept  in  of  value;  the  effects  of  protective  tariff 
view.  and   other  tariffs ;   the   results   on   com- 

2.  Being  definite,  the  education  should  merce  of  friendly  and  unfriendly  foreign 
be  broad  and  thorough,  including  all  that  relations ;  the  relation  of  trade  to  the 
is  finally  essential  to  the  highest  success,  flag;  the  results,  immediate  and  ultimate, 

3.  It  should  be  related  to  the  future  of  subsidies,  trusts  and  bounties ;  the  pos- 
activities  of  life,  in  part  toward  profes-  sibilities  of  railway  control ;  the  methods 
sional  success,  in  part  toward  success  as  of  dignified  and  economic  local  govern- 
a  man.  ment ;  the  question  of  municipal  control ; 

Toward  human  success,  the  growth  of  the  meaning  of  civil  service  reform.     To 

character,  the  college  course  has  always  have  worked  out  some  serious  problem 

done  its  part.     It  has  not  always  been  in  science  by  sound  methods  and  then  to 

mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  man  as  a  have  applied  the  same  methods  to  the  so- 

worker  in  society.    To  relate  knowledge  lution  of  any  one  of  these  problems  will 

to  life  has  been  one  of  its  chief  problems  be  worth  more  to  the  real  business  man 

in  recent  years.     To  this  end  the  college  than  ten  years  of  practical  experience  as 

must  adapt  its  work  to  the  individual  cash  boy,  errand  boy,  floor  walker  and 

man.    What  one  mind  finds  inspiring  or  clerk. 

helpful  is  useless  to  another.     By  means  These  subjects  and  others  of  like  char- 

of  the  element  of  choice,  it  has  been  pos-  acter  should  be  studied,  not  didactically, 

sible  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  work  of  not  emotionally,  but  by  practical  investi- 

the  college  and  to  draw  into  its  range  an  gation  of  the  lines  of  actual  business.  To 

ever  widening  circle  of  men.  give  sound  methods  of  investigation  is 
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the  highest  duty  of  the  real  university,  cessful  practice.    This  is  the  work  of  the 

A  system  of  training  which  misses  this  professional  school,  to  which  the  college 

should  hardly  be  called  education,  for  it  course  should  lead, 

is  the  function  of  training  to  disclose  the  3.  University   training.     The   highest 

secret  of  power.  form  of  university  work  is  instruction 

To  secure  power  no  experience  is  so  through  investigation.  The  student 
valuable  as  that  which  may  be  obtained  learns  the  methods  of  research  through 
in  college,  and  four  years,  or  even  seven  actual  practice  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
years,  is  a  period  all  too  short.  Because  learns  the  way  to  truth  by  an  actual  ex- 
it is  short,  there  should  be  no  waste  of  tension  in  some  one  direction  of  the 
time,  no  random  effort.  All  work  should  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  The  col- 
look  toward  the  final  goal,  not  forgetting  lege  does  not  pretend  to  include  profes- 
of  course  the  needs  of  personal  culture,  sional  training  or  scientific  research 
Thus  a  man  may  properly  turn  aside  within  the  limits  of  its  course  of  study, 
from  his  life  study  to  study  Greek  or  The  university  includes  both.  Here  the 
music  or  botany,  not  because  he  needs  it  proper  line  between  college  and  univer- 
in  his  business,  but  because  he  loves  it.  sity  is  drawn.       Yet  the  college  should 

To  the  average  business  man  who  does  forecast  the  university.     In    four    years 

not  care  for  Latin,  Greek  or  calculus,  the  we  cannot  compass  very  much,  but  in 

old-fashioned  classical  course  of  thirty  these  years  the  college  can  give,  besides 

years  ago  had  relatively  little  value,  yet  the  general  culture    which    is  its  main 

even  four  years  of  quiet  comradery  and  work,  the  basis  of  professional  training 

intellectual  zest  were  well  worth  taking  and  the  impulse  toward  research  as  well, 

before  plunging  into  the  struggle  of  life.  To  this  end  it  should  encourage  the  stu- 

Many  a  business  man  regrets  that  his  col-  dent  to  keep  in  mind  his  final  career  and 

lege  course  was  so    narrow.       I    never  to  shape  his  work  so  that  mental  culture 

heard  of  one  who  would  give  up  even  shall  count  as  personal  effectiveness.    By 

the  little  outlook  on  higher  things  this  means  of  thorough  and  inductive  study 

outworn  course  of  study  represents.  in  some  one  line,  it  should  introduce  the 

So  much  for  what  the  man  of  business  student  to  methods  of  research.    To  teach 

asks  to-day  of  the  university.     What  in  subjects  which  are  listlessly  received  and 

turn  can  the  American  university  of  to-  which  are  as  soon  as  possible  forgotten 

day  do  for  him  ?  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.    It  is  a  deg- 

The  American  university,  after  its  long  radation  of  the  means  and  purpose  of 
struggle  with  poverty  and  tradition,  is  higher  education.  No  one  should  be  en- 
standing  forth  as  a  very  definite  type  of  couraged  or  allowed  to  stay  in  college 
institution ;  very  different  from  the  Eng-  for  perfunctory  work.  To  go  through 
lish  college  from  which  it  sprang;  very  the  motions  without  caring  for  the  reali- 
different  ^  from  the  German  university  ties  is  an  unwholesome  kind  of  training, 
from  which  it  draws  its  inspiration,  yet  Neither  should  the  college  allow  itself  to 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  character  of  be  used  by  those  to  whom  the  college  de- 
tach, gree  is  a  mere  badge  of  social  distinction. 

It  has  now  three  principal  functions:  The  idlers  in  college  constitute  a  costly 

1.  That  of  general  culture:  to  give  a  drag  on  its  ambitions.  The  fees  they 
scholar's  horizon  some  idea  of  the  best  pay  are  a  scanty  return  for  the  mischief 
that  has  been  thought  or  done  in  the  done  by  their  presence.  The  university 
world's  history ;  to  give  acquaintance  is  false  to  its  trust  if  it  does  not  relate  its 
with  men  and  women  of  the  present  or  of  work  to  life  and  if  it  spends  its  strength 
the  past  who  have  stood  for  noble  ideals  on  the  stupid,  the  indolent  or  the  indiffer- 
and  hopeful  aspiration.  This  line  of  ef-  ent.  There  are  too  many  real  men  in 
fort  constitutes  the  college  work,  when  search  of  real  education  to  justify  toler- 
we  use  the  word  college  in  its  traditional  ance  of  shams. 

rneaning,  or  in  contrast  with  the  univer-  In  the    practical    organization    of    an 

sity  and  the  professional  school.  American   imiversity   I   cannot   see  that 

2.  Professional  training :  the  actual  the  needs  of  business  demand  a  separate 
drill  in  the  knowledge  needed  in  one's  branch  or  fundamental  division.  The 
profession  and  the  methods  used  in  sue-  course  of  study  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  broad 
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enough,  and  it  can  easily  be  made  broad- 
er without  change  of  organization.  We 
(Jo  not  need  a  separate  school  of  com- 
merce to  educate  the  business  man  any 
more  than  we  need  a  separate  school  to 
train  the  journalist  or  the  poet  or  the 
diplomatist.  The  culture  studies  neces- 
sary are  already  given.  For  special  re- 
search in  economics,  finance  and  poli- 
tics large  provision  is  already  made.  It 
can  be  made  larger,  when  necessary.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  things  studied  in 
school  as  the  way  of  looking  at  them 
which  is  important.  The  student  needs 
most  of  all  the  ability  to  separate  what  is 
true  from  what  is  plausible,  to  distin- 
guish induction  from  deduction.  The 
university  should  not  be  too  "  timely  "  in 
its  relations  to  the  student.  It  deals  with 
eternal  verities  and  unchanging  methods. 
It  is  safer  for  it  not  to  be  too  "  up-to- 
date."  To  meet  each  new  call  as  it  arises 
is  to  make  a  good  many  false  steps. 

The  fact  that  station  agents,  railway 
conductors,  bookkeepers  and  clerks  are 
not  usually  college  men  has  been  lately 
taken  as  a  serious  argument  against  high- 
er education.    The  simple  fact  is  that  the 


college  student  can  do  better  than  to  ac- 
cept such  places.  If  he  has  the  right 
stuff  in  him  he  is  willing  enough  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom,  but  it  must  be  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ascending  series.  There  must 
be  some  prospect  ahead.  You  will  find 
the  graduate  in  mining  in  California 
working  for  his  board  in  the  mines  of 
Angel's  Camp  or  Nevada  City,  but  he 
knows  that  faithful  service  in  the  ditch 
will  carry  him  at  one  bound  past  all  his 
untrained  competitors. 

If  to  be  a  bookkeeper,  salesman  or 
floorwalker  is  final,  the  college  man  will 
not  often  enter  the  list.  For  such  places 
an  apprenticeship  as  a  cash  boy  or  a  year 
in  a  business  school  may  seem  more  use- 
ful than  four  years  of  Latin  and  Greek  or 
even  of  history  and  science.  It  is  worth 
more  if  you  count  not  the  man  but  his 
trade.  The  cash  boy's  experience  might 
be  as  helpful  to  the  floorwalker  as  an  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  the  whole  business 
of  the  firm.  It  is  when  exceptional  ef- 
fort or  exceptional  responsibility  is  de- 
manded that  training  shows  itself.  The 
exceptional  man  places  himself  in  line  for 
just  such  possibilities. 


A    Modern    Greatheart 

IN     MEMORIAM 

By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 


YOU  needed  but  to  see  him  nigh — 
Greatheart,    from   out   John   Bunyan's 
book, 
Yea,  it  was  Greatheart  standing  by! 
You  knew  him  by  the  lion  look. 

The  strength,  the  courage,  the  high  hope, 
That  stalwart  living  presence  breathed ! 

Largeness,  horizon,  breadth  of  scope, 
An  aureole  round  the  forehead  wreathed. 

Clear,  like  bugle  note,  the  voice, 
Or  rousing,  like  a  trumpet  call — 

A  sound  to  make  the  heart  rejoice, 
Far-heard  amid  the  audience-hall. 

Thus  borne,  the  prompt,  the  certain  speech ! 

No  hasty,  heady  overflow 
Of  mere  words  without  power  to  teach, 

But  quick-ripe  thought  best  uttered  so. 


Born  master  of  assemblies  such, 
Yet  sage  and  sane  in  counsel  he, 

Well  capable  of  nicest  touch 
To  fit  a  problem  with  its  key. 

The  lion  and  the  lamb  in  one — 

To  what  engaging  gentleness. 
When  once  the  strenuous  strife  was  done, 

That  giant  strength  could  tame  its  stress ! 

Then  would  the  voice  to  soft  and  low 
Drop  from  its  ringing  resonance. 

And  a  meek  light  make  mild  the  glow 
Of  eager  earnest  in  the  glance. 

O  Greatheart  brother,  how  shall  we 
Thy  heartsome  hail  and  welcome  miss ! 

Here — but  we  there,  soon  following  thee, 
May  find  it  portion  of  our  bliss ! 

University  of  Chicago. 


Beautifying    a    City 

by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

[Mr.  Olmsted  is  one  of  the  landscape  architects  who  have  charge  of  designing  the  public  parks  in 
Washington.  He  has  been  engaged  in  similar  duties  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  He 
is   the   author   of   several    books   of  travel   and   outdoor   life. —  Editor.] 

THERE  is  probably  a   more  wide-  bution  of  public  squares  and  parks,  and 

spread  mterest  at  present  in  the  in  the  general  street  plan  of  the  city  a 

municipal  development  of  the  city  frame  work  better  adapted  for  dignified 

of  Washington  than  in  that  of  any  other  and  monumental  effects  than  that  of  any 

place  in  the  country.     Nor  is  it  merely  a  other  capital  in  the  world,  are  ground 

calculating  second-hand  interest  in  what  enough  for  pride  and  incentive  enough 

may  be  learned  from  Washington  for  the  to  call  for  the  best  of  efforts.     All  that 

benefit  of  other  cities,  but  a  genuine  in-  is  encouraging  and  stimulating  in  Wash- 

terest  and  pride  in  Washington  itself  for  ington,  except  the  individual  architecture 

what  it  is  and  what  it  may  become.    This  of  a  few  good  buildings,  is  the  direct  and 

is  mainly  because  it  is  the  national  cap-  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  original  plan, 

ital,  and  because  the  country  at  large  has  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  future 

something  of  the  pride  of  possession  in  will  but  emphasize  the  value  of  adopting 

it  that  it  cannot  have  with  regard  to  a  and  adhering  to  it. 

great  commercial  metropolis  with  com-  Whether  in  whole  cities,  in  public 
manding  local  interests  of  its  own.  New  parks,  in  college  grounds  or  in  private 
York  stands  for  New  York  and  lays  trib-  places,  it  is  far  more  important  to  a  satis- 
ute  on  the  country  at  large,  because  it  fying  result  that  some  one  aim  should  be 
has  that  to  give  in  return  which  the  coun-  consistently  followed  than  that  the  aim 
try  must  have  and  must  pay  for.  And  itself  should  be  of  any  one  particular 
the  rest  of  the  country  looks  on  with  a  sort ;  for  our  likes  and  dislikes  as  to  kinds 
somewhat  languid  wonder  while  New  of  things  change  with  changing  moods 
York  grows  and  grows,  and  develops  and  changing  fashions,  while  the  satis- 
new  forms  of  municipal  hideousness  and  faction  of  the  thing  well  done,  the  per- 
occasional  blossoms  of  municipal  beauty,  fection  of  its  kind,  is  permanent  and  abid- 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  ing. 

only  for  the  country  at  large ;  its  local  in-  In  any  complex  work  of  art   which 

terests  not  dependent  upon  its  national  must   be   the   product   of   many   minds 

functions  are  in  effect  nothing ;  and  the  working   through   a   considerable   time, 

country  gives  to  Washington  as  to  an  like  a  national  capital  or  a  university  or 

only  son,  not  bargaining  over  its  gifts  a  public  park,  the  only  hope  of  a  success- 

and  limiting  them   not  in  a  niggardly  ful  issue  lies  in  the  adherence  of  the  va- 

spirit,  but  only  to  avoid  spoiling  the  child,  rious  designers  to  a  consistent  plan  or 

In  this  respect  Washington  occupies  a  ideal,  definite  or  indefinite,  conscious  or 

position  unique  among  the  great  capitals,  unconscious.  In  the  unsophisticated  work 

and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  condi-  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  again  in  large 

tions  which  would  have  existed  had  the  measure  during  the  hight  of  the  Renais- 

seat  of  government  remained  permanent-  sance,    such    consistence    was    secured 

ly  at  Philadelphia  or  at  New  York,  as  through  the  almost  universal  adherence 

once  seemed  probable.  of  the  people  to  a  rather  narrow  range 

Yet  no  array  of  reasons  why  the  coun-  of  mutually  harmonious  ideals.     To-day, 

try  should  take  an  interest  in  making  eclecticism  and  a  broad  artistic  apprecia- 

Washington  worthy  of  its  pride  would  tion  impose  upon  us  the  sophisticated  ne- 

avail  if  there  were  not  really  something  cessity   of   deliberately   and   consciously 

there  to  be  proud  of  and  hope  for  still  adopting  for  any  such  co-operative  work 

better  things  to  come.     A  very  few  admi-  a  definite  set  of  controlling  motives,  a 

rable  public  buildings,  most  of  them  oc-  particular  ideal  and  even  an  actual  out- 

cupying  well  chosen  sites,  a  good  distri-  line  plan  on  paper. 
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This  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  gen- 
erally realized,  for  in  the  first  joy  of 
eclecticism,  and  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  perceive  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  widely  differing  ideals, 
the  last  century  failed  to  realize  the  part 
which  had  been  played  unconsciously  in 
the  larger  co-operative  compositions  of 
the  past  by  that  narrower  appreciation 
which  confined  all  parts  of  these  larger 
compositions  to  a  limited  range  of  ideals. 

With  all  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
world  which  give  a  wide  horizon  has 
come  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to  sam- 


mouthed  clash  of  divergent  and  opposing 
artistic  expressions  which  mark  not  only 
our  cities  and  the  more  concentrated  units 
of  single  streets  and  squares,  but  even 
our  college  quadrangles  and  groups  of 
Government  buildings. 

Even  when  the  beginners  of  such  an 
enterprise  are  so  farsighted  as  to  con- 
ceive an  expression  for  the  future  whole 
and  adapt  their  portion  to  it,  their  succes- 
sors have  been  extremly  apt  to  pay  no 
more  heed  to  the  work  already  done  and 
to  its  motives  than  if  it  were  a  random 
shot.     This  comes  in  part  from  a  short 


The  Garden  and  Groves  to  Surround  the  Monument 


pie  the  artistic  riches  of  the  world,  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ideals,  and  uncon- 
scious co-operation  through  similarity  of 
aims  has  ceased. 

Large  undertakings  which  from  their 
nature  are  bound  to  have  a  growth  dur- 
ing many  generations  have  been  begun 
in  a  lighthearted  fashion  by  the  design 
of  what  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
but  a  part  of  the  future  whole,  without 
any  effort  to  conceive  of  a  character  suit- 
able for  the  whole  and  to  adapt  the  part 
to  that  character.  The  next  designer 
who  comes  along,  taking  the  same  atti- 
tude and  in  his  eclecticism  not  admiring 
the  character  attempted  by  his  predeces- 
sor, tries  another  tack,  instead  of  being 
held  by  tradition,  as  in  the  past,  to  a  pur- 
suit of  the  same  ideal.  And  so  we  get 
the  confusion  and  contradiction,  the  loud 


sighted  concentration  of  interest  on  the 
portion  of  the  work  each  has  in  hand,  in 
part  from  a  spirit  of  pushing  self-asser- 
tion opposed  to  all  good  work  in  art,  in 
part  from  placing  undue  weight  on  the 
preference  of  the  moment  in  regard  to 
style,  and,  with  men  of  real  artistic  ability, 
largely  through  laziness  and  a  disincli- 
nation to  learn  by  study  the  ideas  of  their 
predecessors  for  the  sake  of  working  in 
harmony  with  them  toward  an  aim  which 
may  be  but  faintly  suggested  by  the  first 
steps  already  taken  toward  it. 

The  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  gen- 
eral plan,  either  rigid  or  flexible,  as  a 
sophisticated  substitute  for  the  harmoniz- 
ing restraint  of  definite  tradition,  has 
often  been  so  wholly  lost  that  when  good 
fortune  has  placed  the  original  work  upon 
such    co-operative    enterprises    in    the 
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hands  of  far  sighted  men  who  have  left 
records  of  their  guiding  conceptions  be- 
hind them,  these  records  have  been  dis- 
carded or  lost,  and  subsequent  designers 
have  not  been  told  of  their  existence. 

While  nearly  all  that  is  admirable 
about  Washington  is  due  to  its  conform- 
ity with  the  original  plan,  nearly  all  that 
is  to  be  regretted  is  due  to  neglect  of  it, 
willful  or  through  ignorance.  It  stands 
as  a  great  example  in  the  lesson  we  are 
learning  that  freedom  from  the  uncon- 
scious restraint  of  definite  tradition  and 
limited  environment  which  once  con- 
trolled all  artistic  effort  imposes  upon 
us  the  need  of  a  sophisticated  self-re- 
straint with  regard  to  each  part  of  a  large 
design  within  the  limits  of  some  one  con- 
sistent character  consciously  adopted  as 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  design 
as  a  whole. 

Fully  appreciating  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  to  examine  into  the  original  plans 
for  the  city  of  Washington  before  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  its  present  con- 
dition. It  is  my  purpose  now  to  explain 
what  we  learned  from  this  study,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  led  us. 

And  first  let  me  say  that  the  original 
plans  of  Washington  covered  but  a  lim- 
ited area  of  ground,  for  the  most  part 
gently  undulating  and  nowhere  very 
abrupt,  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  riv- 
ers and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  much 
more  rugged  hills.  This  hilly  region  is 
rapidly  becoming  occupied,  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  duty  was  to  advise 
about  its  treatment.  But  in  regard  to 
this  portion  of  our  work  the  original  plan 
was  of  no  help,  except  in  so  far  as  it  em- 
phasized the  general  principles  at  the 
root  of  all  good  city  planning;  and  be- 
cause I  wish  to  bring  home  the  specific 
value  of  that  first  plan  and  the  value  of 
adhering  stedfastly  to  it  I  shall  confine 
myself  almost  wholly  to  the  inner  city 
which  it  provided  for,  and  for  the  sake 
of  detailed  illustration  mainly  to  the  cen- 
tral core  of  that  city. 

The  plan  of  Washington  was  com- 
pletely blocked  out  with  all  its  streets, 
squares  and  parks  in  1791,  while  the  land 
was  still  wild  forest,  by  the  engineer, 
Peter  Charles  L'Enfant,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Washington  and  Sec- 


retary Jefferson.  The  positions  for  the 
different  grand  edifices  and  for  the  sev- 
eral grand  squares  or  areas  of  different 
shapes,  as  they  are  laid  down,  were  first 
determined  on  the  most  advantageous 
ground,  commanding  the  most  extensive 
prospects  and  the  better  susceptible  of 
such  improvements  as  the  various  intents 
of  the  several  objects  may  require. 
Drives  or  avenues  of  direct  communica- 
tion have  been  devised  to  connect  the 
separate  and  most  distant  objects  with 
the  principal  and  to  preserve  through  the 
whole  a  reciprocity  of  sight ;  at  the  same 
time  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pass- 
ing of  these  leading  avenues  over  the 
most  favorable  ground  for  prospect  and 
convenience. 

North  and  South  lines,  intersected  by 
others  running  due  East  and  West,  make 
distribution  of  the  city  into  streets, 
squares,  etc.,  and  these  lines  have  been  so 
combined  as  to  meet  at  certain  given 
points  with  those  divergent  avenues,  so 
as  to  form  on  the  spaces  "  first  deter- 
mined "  the  different  squares  or  areas, 
which  are  all  proportional  in  magnitude 
to  the  number  of  avenues  leading  to 
them. 

As  explained  by  this  text,  suitable  sites 
for  the  White  House  and  Capitol  were 
first  selected  by  the  designer.  Such  a 
plan  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  city 
present  and  future,  both  practical  and 
esthetic,  in  a  manner  which  could  hardly 
be  improved ;  directness  of  communica- 
tion between  important  points,  a  variety 
of  sites  for  buildings  of  different  kinds 
and  a  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  gen- 
eral design  were  assured. 

Unfortunately  changes,  made  chiefly  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  when  L'Enfant's  plan 
had  been  buried  and  forgotten  among  the 
city  archives,  render  a  complete  return  to 
his  plan  impracticable.  The  Mall,  which 
he  had  apparently  intended  to  treat  as  a 
great  avenue  of  greensward  flanked  by 
rows  of  trees,  has  suffered  most  of  all. 
The  first  departure  was  made  when  for 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Mall  at  its  junction  with 
the  White  House  axis,  an  obelisk  was 
substituted,  and  when  the  engineers,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  secure  good  foundations 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
axes,  located  it  instead  on  a  gravelly  hill- 
lock  370  feet  out  of  line  in  one  direction 
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and  125  feet  out  in  the  other.  As  the 
purposes  of  the  design  were  more  and 
more  forgotten,  other  modifications  crept 
in.  First  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall  was 
constricted  by  selling  blocks  for  house 
lots  from  either  side.  Later,  when  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  wanted  a  home,  a 
building  was  erected  for  it  directly  in  the 
Mall  and  a  broad  strip  of  land  extending 
entirely  across  the  Mall  was  donated  to 
it  as  a  setting  for  the  building.  As  an 
independent  piece  of  designing,  Mr. 
Downing,  to  whom  the  lay  out  of  this 
land  was  intrusted,  did  very  well,  carry- 


houses  close  by  the  proposed  site,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  ward  objected  to  having 
the  scholars  disturbed  by  the  trains.  Con- 
gress decided  the  wisest  course  would  be 
to  give  the  railroad  a  station  site  in  the 
Mall,  where  the  noise  of  the  trains  would 
disturb  no  one.  So  for  some  twenty- 
five  years  the  trains  steamed  back  and 
forth  across  the  Mall,  and  apparently 
every  one  was  satisfied.  But  more  re- 
cently, in  order  to  avoid  the  very  danger- 
ous grade  crossing  of  the  railroad  and 
give  adequate  accommodation  for  the  in- 
creasing travel,  it  was  decided  to  raise 
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ing  a  circular  road  about  it  and  planting 
trees  here  and  there  in  an  informal  man- 
ner; but  his  design  had  absolutely  no 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Mall.  A  bo- 
tanic garden  was  subsequently  laid  out 
on  one  side  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
on  the  other.  Each  of  these  blocks  of 
land  was  similarly  regarded  as  a  unit  by 
itself,  showing  how  completely  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Mall  as  a  dignified 
approach  to  the  Capitol  had  been  lost 
;sight  of. 

But  worse  was  yet  to  follow.  About 
fhe  year  1872  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
Railroad  Company  wished  to  erect  a  ter- 
minal station  on  Maryland  Avenue ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  there  were  two  school 


the  tracks  and  a  strip  of  land  600  feet 
wide  extending  all  the  way  across  the 
Mall  was  granted  to  the  railroad  for  the 
erection  of  a  great  viaduct  and  train  shed, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high. 

This  was  the  state  of  afifairs  when  our 
Commission  was  appointed.  We  felt  it 
to  be  essential  to  return  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Mall  at  least  in  its  main 
outline  as  a  great  avenue  leading  up  to 
the  Capitol.  To  this  end  the  removal  of 
the  proposed  train  shed  was  a  sine  qua 
non.  After  much  discussion  and  con- 
siderable opposition,  Mr.  Cassatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  finally 
declared  that  he  believed  his  railroad  had 
no  right  to  block  a  scheme  of  such  na- 
tional importance,  and  that  if  the  Com- 
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mission  could  secure  a  suitable  site  else- 
where for  a  union  station,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  just 
brought  under  the  same  control,  would 
erect  it,  and  the  station  rights  already 
granted  by  Congress  would  be  waived. 
Such  a  site  was  found,  and  a  bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  terminal  at  that  point. 

To  meet  the  eccentricity  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  the  great  avenue  lead- 
ing to  it  from  the  Capitol  is  to  be  slanted 
sufficiently  from  a  right  angle   with  the 
face  of  the  Capitol  to  make  it  center  on 
the  Monument,  but  since  the  Monument 
is  too  far  from  the  line  of  the  White 
House  to  be  brought  into  apparent  range 
with  that    also  a  different  course  will 
there  be  pursued.     The  actual  intersec- 
tion of  the  axis  will  be  marked  by  a  void 
— a  sunken  garden  with  a  great  circular 
water  basin  flanked  and  inclosed  by  ter- 
races, upon  one  of  which  the  Monument 
will  stand,  overlooking  the  pool.     The 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  other  old 
buildings  in  the  Mall,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
in  time  be  moved  and  locations  given  for 
new  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  Mall. 
The  Mall  itself  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
on  either  side  with  four  rows  of  Ameri- 
can Elm  trees,  flanking  a  broad  avenue 
of  greensward,  the  trees  expanding  on 
the  terraces  around  the  sunken  garden  of 
the    Monument   to   form    an    inclosing 
grove.    Beyond  the  sunken  garden  a  very 
long  cross-shaped  basin  with  a  memorial 
building  of  monumental  character  at  its 
further  extremity  is  suggested  as  a  fit- 
ting termination  for  the  Mall.     At  this 
point    it  is   proposed   to   construct   the 
memorial  bridge  leading  across  the  Poto- 
mac to  Arlington  Cemetery,  a  bridge  long 
under  contemplation  for  a  neighboring 
site.     From  the  same  point  it  is  proposed 
to  conduct  a  curving  parkway  along  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac  and  Rock  Creek  to 
Rock  Creek  Park.     The  open  space  di- 
rectly at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  at 
the  head  of  the  wall  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  as  a  formal  plaza,  with  three  eques- 
trian  statues  as  the  central   features — 
General  Grant  flanked  by  his  great  lieu- 
tenants. Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
— statues  which  have  already  been  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress,  but  which  have 
been  intended  for  other  sites. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  summary  of  what 
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the  Commission  has  suggested  should  be  sist  that  the   great  expenditures  which 

done.     So  elaborate  is  the  plan  that  years  must  from  decade  to  decade  be  made  for 

must  elapse  before  any  considerable  por-  Government    buildings     and    their    sur- 

tion  of  it  may  be  carried  into  execution,  roundings  be  so  made  as  to  contribute 

but  we  hope  that  at  least  a  beginning  may  each  its  share  to  a  great  artistic  whole, 
be  made  within  the  next  year  or  so,  and        We  are  not  a  congress  of  independent 

that  as  it  materializes  the  American  peo-  communities,  but  an  indissoluble  Union, 

pie  will  realize  the  truly  magnificent  ideas  and  our  national  capital  should  be  the 

of  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  will  in-  physical  expression  of  that  Union. 


The    American    College    Woman    in    Athens 

By  Mary  S.   Daniels 

WHILE  with  each  year  the  propor-  course  whose  advantages  are  beyond  all 

tion  of  college  girls  whose  plans  question. 

for  the  future  embrace  a  year  Resourceful     and    self-reliant    young 

or  more  of  graduate  study  abroad  in-  women   have   made   the   whole   journey 

creases,  it  still  appears  to  be  almost  a  alone    without    difficulty   or    embarrass- 

matter  of  course,  except  in  comparatively  rnent,  but  companionship  is,  of  course,  on 

rare  instances,  that  such  study  should  be  all  accounts  desirable;  and  if  no  relative 

done  in  one  or  another  of  the  best-known  or  friend  or  classmate  is  available,  it  is 

centers  of  learning  or  art   in   Western  not  unfrequently  possible  to  arrange  by 

Europe.     Yet  of  the  number — still  small,  correspondence,  perhaps  with  a  graduate 

but  steadily  growing — of  college  women  of  some  sister  college,  a  combination  that 

with   classical   tastes   who   have   chosen  shall  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

Greece  as  their  field  for  special  work,  it  Upon  arrival  in  Athens  the  first  neces- 

would  be  difficult — I  believe  impossible —  sity  is  to  settle  the  manner  of  living  for 

to  find  one  who  could  be  persuaded  that  the  winter,  and   in  this  there  is  wider 

she  might  have  made  a  selection  which  latitude  of  choice  than  might  have  been 

would  have  resulted  in  more  either  of  anticipated. 

profit  or  of  pleasure.  Probably  the  most  popular  mode  of  life 
What  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  for  the  girl  student  abroad  is  that  of  the 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  travel  or  pension.  But  there  is  only  one  pension 
study  in  Greece — its  distance  and  sup-  in  Athens,  and  that,  altho  excellent  in 
posed  inaccessibility — is  in  reality  one  of  every  respect,  may  be  found  already  full, 
its  advantages.  At  the  present  time  a  This,  however,  need  not  be  discouraging, 
journey  to  Greece  is  neither  difficult,  dan-  There  are  several  good  hotels  at  which 
gerous  nor  uncomfortable,  and  can  easily  it  is  possible  to  live  comfortably  and 
be  planned  so  as  to  cover  the  most  desir-  pleasantly  at  pension  rates  for  any  con- 
able  course  of  European  travel.  siderable  length  of  time.  There  are  also 
Athens  may  be  reached  from  New  hotels  garnis,  one  such  opened  last  year 
York  in  ten  days,  or  from  London  in  being  particularly  well  located  and  ad- 
four  ;  but  except  under  pressure  of  some  mirably  equipped,  which  offer  attractive 
necessity  the  journey  should  not  be  made  room.s,  with,  if  desired,  partial  pension, 
so  rapidly.  The  young  woman  who  can  at  very  moderate  cost.  Here  two  or  three 
command  her  time  and  is  a  good  mana-  young  women  may  order  their  morning 
ger  will  find  that  she  can,  at  surprisingly  rolls  and,  with  a  chafing-dish  or  a  little 
small  additional  cost,  make  it  include  a  spirit  heater,  make  their  own  tea  ^  or 
quiet  fortnight  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  chocolate  and  boil  their  own  eggs,  dining 
or  the  English  lakes,  a  few  days  in  at  a  convenient  restaurant  or  privately 
Holland  and  on  the  Rhine,  a  little'  time  and  by  special  order  at  their  own  hotel. 
in  Switzerland  and  a  more  or  less  lei-  Personally  I  have  a  strong  predilection 
surely  zigzag  through  Italy  in  the  fall,  a  for  the  last  method. 
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Having  arranged  these  domestic  pre- 
liminaries, the  student  next  presents  her- 
self at  the  American  Archeological 
School,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
fessor Richardson,  the  Director,  to  whom 
she  will  have  letters  from  her  own  col- 
lege and  with  whom  she  will  probably 
have  had  some  correspondence.  She 
thus  takes  at  once  a  recognized  position 
and  establishes  a  social  connection.  But 
before  settling  herself  to  the  routine  of 
work  she  must  take  a  few  days  or  a  week 
for  **  looking  about  her,"  adjusting  her 
consciousness  to  her  surroundings.  So 
she  rambles  about  the  city  during  long 
forenoons  and  afternoons,  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  its  topography  and  its  per- 
sonnel, which  presents  such  a  curious 
and  fascinating  combination  of  the  Orien- 
tal and  the  European,  the  old  and  the 
new. 

Modern  Athens  is  usually  more  or  less 
of  a  surprise  to  the  stranger,  with  its 
broad  and  handsome  streets,  up-to-date 
shops,  elegant  residences  of  the  wealthy, 
and  noble  and  beautiful  public  buildings, 
built  of  gleaming  white  marble  in  the 
adapted  classic  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  a  stirring  little  city  also,  and  its  spa- 
cious public  squares  are  always  full  of 
vivid  modern  life.     As  in  all  Southern 


cities,  the  inhabitants  live  much  out  of 
doors,  and  in  these  squares  are  generally 
to  be  seen  on  a  fine  day  hundreds  of  lit- 
tle tables  at  which  sit  groups  of  two  or 
three  or  four,  partaking  of  light  refresh- 
ments from  the  surrounding  cafes  or 
patisseries — sweetmeats  or  pastry,  or  a 
tiny  cup  of  black  coffee,  always  accom- 
panied by  huge  glasses  of  water.  So  in- 
finitesimal are  these  dainties  and  so  great 
is  the  time  spent  in  their  consumption 
that  the  foreigner  is  moved  to  wonder, 
until  he  perceives  that  they  are  the  mere 
adjuncts  to  a  feast  that  is  social,  not  ma- 
terial. 

The  sprinkling  of  men  in  the  national 
costume,  which,  in  no  way  resembling 
the  classic  draperies,  is  still  striking  and 
elegant,  adds  a  touch  of  picturesqueness 
to  every  Athenian  crowd.  The  volumi- 
nous white  linen  kilts,  richly  embroid- 
ered and  decorated  dark  cloth  or  velvet 
jackets,  with  the  loose  sleeves  thrown 
jauntily  over  the  shoulders,  the  turned- 
up  and  tasseled  shoes  and  the  embroid- 
ered caps  or  tasseled  fezes,  are  extreme- 
ly effective. 

The  language  also  has  its  surprises. 
The  stranger  reads  eagerly  every  sign 
and  bulletin,  at  first  a  little  bewildered 
by  the  multitude  of  capital  letters,  but 
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delighted  to  find  these  and  the  news- 
papers fairly  intelligible.  But  the  spoken 
language,  with  its  unheard-of  pronuncia- 
tion and  peculiarities  of  diction,  is  utterly 
incomprehensible.  Therefore  one  loses 
no  time  in  securing  a  teacher  of  Modern 
Greek,  and  is  not  long  in  learning  enough 
of  the  language  for  the  requirements  of 
every-day  life.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties is  the  pronunciation,  and  this  is  far 
less  formidable  to  an  American  than  to 
an  English  student,  we  being  already  ac- 
customed to  the  practical  use  of  the  writ- 
ten accent. 

Among  the  monuments  of  Athens  the 
lover  of  Greek  literature  and  art  is  at 
"once  and  completely  at  home.  The  first 
views  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx,  the 
Olympieion  and  the  Parthenon  are  joy- 
ful recognitions.  There  are  stores  of 
knowledge  buried  in  these  ruins  to  be 
won  forth  as  the  days  pass,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  definitely  located  and 
the  student  has  gotten  what  she  calls 
her  "  general  view  "  of  Athens  she  is 
ready  and  eager  for  work. 

In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
school,  she  lays  out  her  special  and  in- 
dividual line  of  study.  Its  general  scope 
has  no  doubt  been  largely  determined  be- 
fore she  left  home,  so  that  she  has  not 
to  spend  much  time  in  deciding  whether 
her  research  shall  be  in  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, inscriptions,  bronzes,  terra  cotta, 
or  some  other  of  the  departments  open 
to  her. 

She,  of  course,  attends  all  lectures  on 
her  own  and  related  subjects,  and  such 
others  as  she  elects.  And  her  oppor- 
tunities include  not  only  the  privileges  of 
the  American  School,  but  those  of  the 
French,  German  and  British  schools  as 
well.  These  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  value,  embracing  as  they  do 
the  unequaled  privilege  of  attending  once 
or  twice  each  week  the  lectures  of  that 
pre-eminent  investigator  and  courtly  gen- 
tleman. Dr.  Dorpfeld,  of  the  German 
School,  indisputably  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  among  living  classic  archeologists. 

Even  without  becoming  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  school,  the  American  stu- 
dent, if  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  support- 
ing colleges  in  the  United  States,  is  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  lectures,  li- 
braries and  conferences,  and  may  study 
as  systematically  and  thoroughly  as  he  or 
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she  chooses.  The  most  desultory  reader 
with  classic  tastes  cannot  fail  to  find 
much  to  enjoy  and  to  profit  withal,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  a 
winter  in  Athens  will  be  of  that  cozy  li- 
brary in  the  American  School,  with  its 
walls  of  Pompeian  red,  its  bright  rugs 
and  curtains,  book-cases  and  easy  chairs 
and  perhaps  a  bright  fire  burning  cheer- 
fully on  one  side  of  the  room  while  the 
rain  pelts  against  the  window-panes  on 
the  other. 

The  lectures  are  given  in  situ — among 
the  excavations  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  in 
the  museums  and  libraries,  and  even,  for 
the  better  study  of  the  frieze  reliefs,  on 
a  scaffolding  erected  (not  for  that  pur- 
pose, however)  on  the  Parthenon  itself. 
They  are  also  peripatetic,  and  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  lecture  sev- 
eral miles  of  ground  will  be  traversed. 
A  fair  degree  of  physical  endurance, 
therefore,  is  a  condition  of  perfect  en- 
joyment of  these  opportunities.  Scram- 
bling up  and  down  the  Acropolis,  in  and 
out  of  the  ruins  and  caves,  however,  af- 
fords the  wholesome  exercise  which  in 
other  places  might  be  neglected,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  effect  upon  health  and 
spirits  is  remarkably  tonic. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  work  done  by 
each  student  is  independent  and  carried 
on  by  original  research  in  the  libraries, 
the  various  collections,  or  among  the  ex- 
cavations. Results  are  gathered  up  and 
shared  with  fellow-students  by  means  of 
meetings  and  preparation  of  papers,  and 
demonstrations  and  lectures  are  not  in- 
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frequently  given  by  students  themselves, 
both  men  and  women.  Some  very  val- 
uable work  of  this  kind  has  been  re- 
corded. 

But  student  life  in  Athens,  no  matter 
how  profound  and  ambitious  the  work 
may  be,  is  by  no  means  unenlivened  by 
pleasure.  In  the  little  coterie  belonging 
to  her  own  school  the  American  college 
girl  in  Athens  is  sure  to  form  some  gen- 
uine and  congenial  friendships.  She 
falls  quickly  into  her  place  in  the  circle, 
gives  her  little  "  teas  "  if  she  wishes,  and 
manages  to  introduce  an  element  of  home 


paid  and  returned  in  the  form  of  paste- 
board. But  this  exchange  of  formalities 
in  many  cases  leads  rapidly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  very  agreeable  social  relations, 
and  always  leaves  the  American  young 
woman  free  to  choose  her  own  compan- 
ionships. And,  however  devoted  to  her 
work  she  may  be,  she  is  sure  to  carry 
away  with  her  the  memory  of  at  least  one 
reception  at  the  Schliemann  mansion,  an 
experience  highly  to  be  esteemed,  and  of 
certain  delightful  little  dinners  or  teas. 

The  usual  forms  of  public  entertain- 
ment in  Athens  will  scarcely  appeal  to 
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life  into  the  days  of  her  foreign  sojourn. 
And  in  no  city  in  the  world,  probably, 
are  the  social  opportunities  (of  the  girl 
graduate)  superior  to  those  found  here. 
Her  connection  with  the  Archeological 
School  gives  her  the  entree  to  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  she  is  brought  more 
or  less  into  association  with  cultured  and 
charming  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  facilities  for  seeing  the 
life  of  the  capital  in  some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting phases.  For  archeology  is  fash- 
ionable in  Greece,  and  even  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  (and  their  fami- 
lies) usually  "  go  in  "  to  a  certain  degree 
for  antiquities  and  lectures. 

Athens  is  extremely  hospitable,  altho 
some  of  her  social  customs  are  at  first 
surprising.  The  stranger  is  expected  to 
n  ake  all  "first  calls,"  which  are  usually 


the  educated  and  refined  American 
woman,  being  markedly  French  in  char- 
acter. But  last  year  a  great  and  rare 
opportunity  was  oflfered  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  in  classic 
Greek  by  a  company  of  modern  Greeks 
devoted  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  mas- 
terpieces. Such  an  occasion  as  this  ren- 
dering of  Greek  drama  on  Greek  soil 
was  of  unique  interest  and  value  to  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless,  there  was  a  very 
general,  tho  modestly  expressed,  senti- 
ment in  the  American  circle  that  both  in 
eflfective  setting  and  in  interpretation  the 
presentations  of  Greek  plays  that  have 
been  given  in  some  of  our  colleges  would 
not  suflfer  by  comparison.  And  indeed 
one  seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  spirit  of 
the  old  drama  out  in  the  crumbling  The- 
ater of  Dionysus,  with  the  sun  overhead 
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and  the  sea  and  the  plain  in  front,  and 
with  only  a  well-worn  copy  of  Sophocles 
for  play  and  actors,  than  is  possible  in 
any  modern  playhouse. 

With  the  close  of  winter  and  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  come  opportunities  for 
various  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior of  Greece.  The  Archeo- 
logical  School  from  Rome  comes 
over  and  the  Peloponnesian  trip 
is  taken  with  the  directors.  A 
party  is  made  up  for  an  excur- 
sion into  Boeotia,  to  the  Vale  of 
Tempe,  or  to  Mycenae;  Phyle 
may  be  visited,  or  Pentelikon 
climbed,  in  a  day's  outing ;  while 
in  all  directions  are  alluring 
walks  and  drives,  each  with  its 
own  particular  goal,  Phaleron, 
Eleusis  or  Marathon. 

This  is  also  the  time  for  be- 
ginning the  year's  excavations, 
and  the  girl  student  may  accom- 
pany the  school  to  Corinth,  or  to 
Vari,  or  may,  if  she  choose,  select 
a  field,  form  a  little  company  and 
do  some  excavating  on  her  own 
account.  Some  American  girls 
have  done  this  with  immense  en- 
thusiasm and  no  small  success. 
A  young  woman  of  sound  and 
vigorous  health  finds  no  hard- 
ship in  "  roughing  it "  under 
suitable  protection,  and  there 
is  a  wondrous  exhilaration  in  the  novel 
experience  of  taking  beds  and  provisions 
and  camping  on  her  location  for  a  few 
days ;  while  no  one  who  has  ever  felt  the 
thrill  that  comes  in  drawing  from  under 
the  deposit  of  centuries,  regardless  of 
grime  and  scratches,  a  battered  and  black- 
ened coin,  an  antique  vase  or  lamp,  or 
perhaps  a  fragment  of  a  statue  or  an  in- 
scription, can  ever  forget  its  delicious 
quality. 

At  this  season  lectures  are  generally 
suspended,  but  meetings  are  held  at  in- 
tervals, when  the  excavating  parties  come 
together  to  exchange  accounts  of  their 
work  and  their  "  finds."  Examinations 
are  given  and  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  gathered  up  and  recorded.  And 
almost  best  of  all  are  the  long  and  fre- 
quent mean  whiles  for  simple  enjoyment 
and  self-abandonment  to  the  subtle,  but 
compelling,  charm  of  a  land  whose  beauty 
and  loveliness  seem  now  and  ever  after 
to  belong  rather  to  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment and  dreams  than  to  present-day 


reality.  For  about  these  fragrant  spring 
(lays  cling  priceless  memories  of  day-long 
rambles  on  hill  and  shore  and  plain  amid 
tlic  wild  luxuriance  of  semi-tropical 
bloom,  and  of  unbroken  hours  in  favorite 
haunts  among  the  ruins;  of  marvelous 


Choraglc  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  Athens 

slow  sunsets  beheld  from  Lycabettus  or 
the  portico  of  the  Zappeion,  and  of  the 
transfiguring  radiance  of  the  Southern 
moon  in  the  white-columned  silences  of 
the  Acropolis. 

A  week  may  also  be  very  delightfully 
spent  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Constantinople.  But  if  the 
leisurely  course  already  indicated  has 
been  followed  in  coming  to  Greece,  it  will 
be  found  more  desirable  and  less  expen- 
sive to  include  a  visit  to  that  city  in  the 
homeward  journey,  going  thence  to 
Vienna,  after  which  the  route,  through 
Germany  or  France  or  both,  may  be  de- 
termined according  to  personal  prefer- 
ence and  convenience,  the  range  of  choice 
being  almost  unlimited.  In  any  case  it 
will  afford  a  much  wider  course  of  travel 
than  the  average  tourist  enjoys,  with  its 
attendant  advantages,  and  form  a  fitting 
close  to  a  year  whose  gain,  both  intellec- 
tual and  esthetic,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  through  a  lifetime. 

Ocean    Grove,   N.  J  . 


Education    in    the    Philippines 

By^  J  ames  ^A.    Le   Roy 

[Mr.  Le  Roy  was  private  secretary  to  Professor  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Commission. — Editor.] 

HXPENDITURES     for    educational  Commission  of  a  General  Superintendent 

purposes  by   the  central   Govern-  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  person  of  Dr. 

ment    of    the    Philippine    Islands  Fred.     W.     Atkinson,     of     Springfield, 

have  now  risen  to  at  least  $1,500,000  a  Mass.    With  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Atkinson 

year.     Without  attempting  to  gauge  the  and  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Superintend- 

value  of  the  new  and  the  old  educational  ent  of  Manila  Schools,  in  the  latter  half 

methods  in  vogue  in  the  archipelago  on  of  1900,  systematic  work  began, 

a  monetary  scale,  and  waiving  considera-  Naturally  it  took  some  time  to  acquire 

tions  both  of  quantity  and  quality,  it  is  the  needful  familiarity    with    conditions 

yet  worthy  of  remark  that  probably  never  and  to  work  out  a  logical  plan  for  the  fu- 

was  more  than  $250,000  spent  on  educa-  ture,  while  at  the  same  time  administer- 

tion  in  any  one  year  by  the  Spanish  cen-  ing  the  schools,  so  far  as  military  condi- 

trai  government  at  Manila.    As  a  matter  tions  permitted,  with  the^old  machine,  or 

of  fact,  the  figures  available  would  seem  what  there  was  left  of  it,  relying  on  sol- 

to  show  that  ordinarily  but  one-half  this  diers  here  and  there  to  teach  English.  On 

amount,  or  less,  was  expended  annually.  January     21st,     1901,    the    Commission 

It  IS  a  common  thing  to  charge  all  the  passed  the  Educational  Act,  really  re- 
defects  in  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  creating  Superintendent  Atkinson's  de- 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  Spain.  Doubt-  partment,  indorsing,  in  the  main,  his 
less  many,  who  really  know  how  great  ideas  and  providing  him  with  the  means 
were  the  defects  in  the  old  educational  to  put  them  into  execution. 
system  in  the  Philippines,  will  feel  that  What  is  the  new  educational  machine 
there  could  not  be  much  exaggeration  of  in  the  Philippines,  what  is  being  done 
them.  And  yet  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  with  it,  and  what  is  it  proposed  to  do  ? 
that,  under  Spanish  sovereignty,  the  cer-  First,  it  is  a  centralised  system  of  free 
tainly  not  barbarous  and  yet  really  un-  public  schools.  The  archipelago  has  been 
civilized  Malays  of  three  hundred  years  divided  by  Dr.  Atkinson  into  eighteen 
ago  became  the  half-Europeanized  Ma-  districts,  over  each  of  which  presides,  or 
lays  of  the  Philippines  as  we  found  them,  soon  will  preside,  a  trained  educator  from 

War  making  sadly  interferes  with  all  the  United  States.  The  Educational  Act 
civil  activities,  and  school  teaching  where  authorized  the  employment  of  one  thou- 
the  preceptors  only  temporarily  lay  aside  sand  men  and  women  teachers  from  the 
the  gun  and  still  wear  the  uniform  of  United  States,  college  or  normal  school 
subjection  to  military  discipline  can  hard-  graduates,  with  teaching  experience,  and 
iy  be  systematic  or  ideal.  It  is  not  sur-  by  September  ist,  1901,  eight  hundred 
prising,  then,  that  little  progress  in  edu-  of  them  were  at  their  posts.  Some  sol- 
cation  was  made  under  the  purely  mili-  diers  will  for  a  time  yet  be  detailed  tor 
tary  regime  in  the  Philippines.  One  teaching,  and  the  Filipino  teachers,  men 
might  express  surprise  that  more  real  and  women,  complete  the  personnel. 
progress  was  not  made  in  the  city  of  Ma-  The  necessity  for  centralized  adminis- 
nila  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  tration  need  not  be  discussed.  There 
were  many  towns  scattered  through  the  will,  however,  be  a  '*  Superior  Advisory 
islands  where  a  capable  soldier-teacher  Board,"  with  four  members,  besides  the 
or  a  wise  and  sympathetic  commanding  General  Superintendent,  to  advise  with 
officer,  or  both,  accomplished  a  good  him  as  to  the  schools  and  to  make  recom- 
work,  both  for  the  Filipinos  and  for  mendations  to  the  Commission  for  legis- 
America.  lation.    The  members  will  be  geograph- 

The  beginning  of  the  new  education-  ically  and  otherwise  representative.     At 

al  regime  in  the  Philippines  came,  how-  the  same  time,   under  the  new   central 

ever,  with  the  appointment  by  the  Civil  Government,  one  of  the  positions  in  the 
1882 
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Philippine    "  Cabinet "   is   that   held   by  and  must  pay  the  salaries  of  the  native 
Commissioner    Bernard    Moses,    Secre-  teachers.     It  may  be  enlightening  as  to 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  the  repute  in  which  this  profession  was 
whom  the  General   Superintendent  will  formerly  held  to  state  that  the  average 
directly  report.  pay  of  the  teachers    was    certainly    not 
The  course  of  instruction   in  all  the  more  than  $5  (American  currency)  per 
towns  is  outlined  by  the  General  Super-  month.    Wages  for  the  natives  have  been 
intendent,   the  teachers  are  named  and  raised  somewhat,  but  the  highest  on  the 
their  salaries  fixed  by  the  Division  Su-  rolls  at  present  gets  but  $40  a  month, 
perintendent,  and  even  the  school  build-  Still,  not  a  complaint,  says  Dr.  Atkinson, 
ings  must  be  designed  after  the  ideas  of  has  yet  come  to  him  of  the  discrepancy 
the  General  Superintendent  and  subject  in   salaries    (the  American  teachers  re- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Division  Superin-  ceive  from  $75  to  $125  a  month).    The 
tendent  (a  provision  necessary  from  the  native  teachers  seem  to  realize  that  the 
hygienic  standpoint  and  in  the  interest  of  Americans    are    missionaries    who    will 
progress.).     Here  the  principle  of  local  bring  the  profession  into  better  repute 
self-government  has  had  to  give  way,  but  and  will  fit  them  for  higher  salaries, 
representation  of  the  people  in  an  ad-  The  aim  from  the  first  has  been   to 
visory  and  auxiliary  way  is  aimed  at  in  make  English  the  basis  of  instruction  as 
the  constitution  of  local    school    boards,  soon  as  might  be,  and  this  has  already 
The  President  of  the  town  is  ex-oMcio  been  done  in  Manila    without    working 
chairman,  and  of  the  four  or  six  mem-  any  hardship.    The  proportion  of  natives 
bers  half  are  elected  by  the  Municipal  speaking  Spanish  with  fluency  in  Manila 
Council  and  half  appointed  by  the  Di-  is  certainly  six  or  eight  times  what  it  is 
vision  Superintendent.  in  the  archipelago  as  a  whole.    One  can- 
Quite  as  necessary  also  is  it  that  the  not  generalize  the  situation  here  from  a 
central  Government  assume  a  large  share  knowledge   of   conditions    in   Cuba   and 
of  the  financial  burden  of  education,  pri-  Porto  Rico,  for  the  proportion  of  the  civ- 
mary  as  well  as  advanced.    The  central  ilized  population    speaking    Spanish    in 
treasury  at  Manila  naturally  supports  the  home  life  can  hardly  be  five  per  cent,  in 
entire  supervisory  machine,  it  also  pays  the  Philippines.     Why,  then,  teach  the 
the   American   teachers,   and,   to   secure  natives  a  Latin  language  as  a  medium 
uniformity,  it  provides    text-books    and  for  later  acquiring  a  Saxon  tongue,  thus 
school  supplies.    The  payroll  grew  from  complicating  matters? 
$741.67  per  month    on    September    ist,  What  counts  more  than  all  theories  is 
1900,  to  $8,000  in  March,  1901,  thereaf-  that  good  results  have  been  and  are  being 
ter  expanding  very  rapidly,  until  soon  obtained    by    making   the    step    directly 
after  September    ist,    1901,    it  became  from  the  Tagalog,  Visayan  or  other  dia- 
$1,200,000  a  year.     To  show  what  has  lect  of  the  home  to  the  English  of  the 
been  done  in  the  way  of  supplanting  the  school.    Primers  in  Tagalog-English  and 
catechisms  and  the  few  wretched  "  text-  Visayan-English  have  been  prepared,  but 
books  "  of  the  old  regime,  it    may    be  so  far  the  instruction  has  begun  directly 
stated  that,  from  November  5th,   1900,  with  objects,  the  physical  execution  of 
to  June  1st,  1901,  there  were  distributed  simple  commands,  etc.,  working  thence 
from    headquarters    at    Manila    46,260  to  the  all-English  primer,  and  so  on. 
English   readers,   36,000   chart   primers,  The    American   teachers    spend     four 
23,095    United    States    histories,    20,689  hours    a    day    instructing    the    children 
geographies,    19,535   arithmetics,    12,645  themselves,  one  hour  instructing  the  na- 
Spanish  books  for  learning  English,  91,-  tive  teachers,  and  give  English  lessons 
089  English  copybooks,  60,000  drawing  to  adults  in  the    evening.     As    showing 
cards,  18,890  slates,  947  English  reading  the  eagerness  to  learn  English,  it  may  be 
charts,  174  United  States  flags  and  hal-  stated  that  these  night  schools  enroll  na- 
yards,  not  to  mention  ink,  pens,  pencils,  tive  Governors  of  provinces,  Presidents 
crayons,  etc.  of  towns,  and  all  classes  of  people.    The 
The    towns    themselves    must    supply  five  in  Manila  have  a  nightly  attendance 
buildings,     either    by     construction     or  of  over  2,000. 
rental,  must  furnish  them   (as  a  rule),  The  effort  to  prepare  Filipino  teachers 
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to  take  charge  of  their 
own  work  is  a  real  one. 
They  get  daily  English 
instruction  as  stated, 
and  as  soon  as 
they  have  progressed 
enough  with  the  Ian- 
gauge  itself  they  are 
taken  in  hand  on  the 
common  school  branch- 
es, the  deficiency  in 
arithmetic  being  al- 
most universal  and  al- 
most startling  in  de- 
gree, while  there  is 
plenty  to  be  desired  in 
the  other  elementals. 
They  get  normal  in- 
struction daily,  and 
during  the  vacations 
there  are  to  be  nor- 
mal schools  in  every 
province,  conducted  by 
the  American  super- 
intendents and  teach- 
ers, where  kindergar- 
ten, primary  and  gram- 
mar instruction  meth- 
ods will  be  taught,  as 
well  as  some  manual 
training.  The  first 
normal  school  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Bar- 
rows at  Manila  in  April 
of  last  year,  and  en- 
rolled teachers  from  i8 
out  of  36  civilized 
provinces    of    the 

archipelago.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sue-  English  is  learning  to  count  in  that 
cessful  things  done  under  American  gov-  tongue,  and  elementary  arithmetic  is  be- 
ernment  in  the  islands.  gun  as  soon  as  may  be.      As  indicated, 

There  is  but  one  way  to  cap-sheaf  this  there  has  been  a  woful  deficiency  in  this 
work — that  is,  by  sending  Filipino  teach-  branch  in  the  past.  Students  have  regu- 
ers  to  the  United  States  to  study  Ameri-  larly  been  graduated  from  the  church  in- 
can  methods  in  our  normal  schools,  and    stitutions  in  Manila  known  as  "  colleges," 


Kindergarten  Class,  Manila  Summer  Normal  School 


incidentally  to  learn  what  America  is 
like.  Normal  schools  have  offered  free 
tuition,  and  Dr.  Atkinson  is  trying  to 
have  startec^  a  Filipino  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  the  teaching  of  English  it- 
self at  first  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 


possessors  of  an  alleged  "A.B."  degree, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  simpler  oper- 
ations of  arithmetic,  and  those  not  well; 
but  they  knew  the  catechism. 

No  definite  course  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  teachers  with  a  "  thou  must  do 
this "   injunction   for   all   towns   of  the 


American  teachers.    In  sending  them  out,  archipelago,  regardless  of  varying  condi- 

they  are  given  to  understand  that  they  will  tions.    What  in  general  is  aimed  at  may, 

not  be  held  responsible  for  not  getting  be-  however,  be  seen  in  the  four-year  pri- 

yond  this,  the  foundation  work,  the  entire  mary  course  outlined  for  the  schools  in 

first  year.    But  part  of  the  first  work  in  Manila :  First  year,  English,  with  chart, 
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slate,  blackboard  and  objects,  completing 
the  primer;  second  year,  second  reader 
and  other  reading,  nature  stories,  etc., 
drill  in  pronunciation,  spelling  and  writ- 
ing, attempts  at  original  expression,  fun- 
damental operations  of  arithmetic,  with 
much  mental  drill ;  third  year,  expansion 
of  the  English,  part  of  supplementary 
reading  being  in  geography  and  hygiene, 
decimals,  geography  by  map  and  globe, 
with  clay,  sand  and  papier  mache  model- 
ing of  continents  and  Philippine  Islands ; 
fourth  year,  the  supplementary  reading 
mostly  in  American  history,  geography 
by  text-book  and  reader,  elementary 
arithmetic  completed,  physiology  with 
primer  and  microscope;  manual  training 
in  all  four  years,  and  music  and  drawing 
to  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  appointment  of  native  teachers  is 
left  to  the  Division  Superintendents.  One 
of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  has  been 
the  disposition  to  rely  upon  "  pull  "  to 
secure  positions  and  to  consider  a  posi- 
tion once  secured  a  sinecure.  The  holder 
of  an  old  Spanish  normal  school  titulo 
settled  back  in  contentment  with  the  real- 
ly little  that  represented ;  such  a  thing  as 
further  study  and  progress  entered  not 
into  his  calculations,  and  he  considered 


his  titulo  a  guaranty  of  a  livelihood  the 
rest  of  his  days.  The  more  capable  and 
energetic  graduates  naturally  found  more 
lucrative  employment  in  other  lines.  Ob- 
viously, it  has  not  been  feasible  to  extend 
the  Philippine  civil  service  rules  to  the 
educational  department  also ;  but  it  is  the 
intention  eventually  to  do  so.  The  fee 
system  of  paying  teachers  and  the  prac- 
tice of  considering  it  a  perquisite  of  the 
teacher  to  live  in  the  schoolhouse  were 
abuses  demanding  remedy,  and  the  cor- 
recting of  them  has  naturally  aroused  op- 
position on  the  part  of  those  concerned. 
That  the  plans  of  the  department  might 
not  be  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  local  au- 
thorities to  co-operate,  the  Commission 
authorized  the  General  Superintendent 
to  expend  $400,000  on  buildings  and  fur- 
niture, and  he  has  devoted  one-fourth  of 
this  total  to  furniture,  to  make  more  swift 
and  sweeping  the  reform  of  the  old 
squalid  quarters,  cramped  benches  (no 
individual  desks  anywhere)  and  unhy- 
gienic conditions. 

The  eagerness  for  education  that  one 
encounters  all  over  the  archipelago  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  remarked  by  an 
observer;  yet  one  must  be  on  his  guard 
not  to  deduce  too  much  from  it.    For  one 
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thing,  the  universal  eagerness  to  learn 
English  has,  of  course,  its  commercial 
side.  The  general  cry  ifor  better  educa- 
tional facilities  is  a  cry  for  help  from 
above,  and  is  too  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Council  to  spend  six  to  ten  times  as 
much  on  the  town  police  force  as  on  the 
town  schools.  It  does  not  as  yet  insure 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school  when 
crops,  weather,  pupils'  disinclination  or 
parents'  v/ants  run  counter.  On  July  i, 
1901,  out  of  an  enrollment  for  the  archi- 
pelago of  perhaps  100,000  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  say  that  the  daily  attendance 
average  was  above  40,000. 

Writing  in  1872,  Manrique  Alonso,  a 
Dominican  friar,  expelled  from  his  order, 
described  the  Philippine  schools  thus : 

"  The  textbooks  are  only  a  primer,  the  cate- 
chism and  some  religious  tracts  or  sermons. 
The  children  are  taught  to  respect  and  fear 
the  parish  priest;  they  are  taught  that  that 
gentleman  is  the  father  and  lord  of  them  all, 
and  that  all  they  have  is  due  to  him ;  they  are 
taught  that  what  he  says  must  be  believed,  be- 
cause he  is  the  image  and  representative  of 
God,  a  divine  person;  they  are  taught  that 
there  is  a  purgatory  where  are  the  souls  of 
the  parents,  for  whom  the  priest  requires 
masses  and  responses,  and  many  of  them. 
What  ideas,  what  principles  will  they  derive 
from  these  schools?  None  but  those  indi- 
cated." 

The  picture  was  not  overdrawn,  at 
least  in  many  cases.  Religious  instruc- 
tion made  up  the  major  portion  of  the 
day's  work  of  the  Philippine  teacher. 
With  the  definite  organization  of  the  new 
system  this  was,  of  course,  done  away 
with,  as  the  Educational  Act  forbade  all 
religious  instruction  in  schools  during 
school  hours,  tho  permitting  it,  on  peti- 
tion of  parents,  for  their  own  children, 
outside  of  school  hours,  the  teachers  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  removal 
of  crucifixes,  religious  pictures,  etc.,  was 
at  once  begun,  the  change  being  first  in- 
augurated in  the  Manila  schools.  As  to 
this  move  Dr.  Barrows  says  in  his  annual 
report : 

"  The  question  has  been  settled  without  fric- 
tion or  any  loss  of  attendance  by  pupils. 
Upon  receipt  of  Act  74,  a  comprehensive  or- 
der was  issued  forbidding  the  practice  of  re- 
ligious devotions  or  other  employment  as 
methods  of  punishment,  and  prescribing  the 
(discontinuance  of  all  teaching  of  the  catechism 


or  religious  doctrine  and  the  removal  from 

schoolhouses  of  all  crucifixes,  religious  em- 
blems, saints'  pictures,  placards,  etc.  These 
orders  were  in  every  case  immediately  and 
exactly  complied  with.  There  was  no  protest 
from  either  parents  or  teachers,  and,  as  above 
stated,  no  diminution  in  attendance,  the  school 
year  closing  with  the  largest  enrollment  in 
the  history  of  the  Manila  public  schools.  To 
many  of  the  teachers  the  change  was  apparent- 
ly welcome." 

The  priest  of  the  populous  Quiapo  dis- 
trict in  Manila  promptly  began  sermons 
against  the  American  schools,  but  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  Vacation  in 
these  schools  came  soon  after,  and  dur- 
ing it  the  church  schools  in  the  city  were 
started,  with  appeals  to  the  faithful  to 
trust  not  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  But  the  Manila  schools  opened 
with  more  pupils  than  ever  before,  and 
the  attendance  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  experience  in  Manila  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
adopt  the  Faribault  system.  It  has  at 
least  shown,  however,  that  the  American 
authorities  were  willing  to  go  to  the  limit 
in  fairness  on  the  religious  matter ;  and  it 
is  at  least  an  open  question  if  the  friar  in- 
fluence would  not  be  great  enough  in 
some  places  to  keep  the  children  out  of 
school,  if  so  exerted,  in  the  absence  of  a 
provision  that  makes  it  impossible  to  say 
that  it  is  proposed  to  rob  the  people  of 
their  religion.  So  far  this  provision  has 
not  been  taken  advantage  of  anywhere, 
and  there  is  much  talk  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  church  authorities  to  organize 
their  own  system  of  schools  throughout 
the  islands,  but  no  tangible  results  of  this 
as  yet.  The  Dominican  friars'  organ  is 
fond  of  saying  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  its  money  on  schools 
all  for  nothing ;  but  meanwhile  the  enroll- 
ment increases. 

The  popular  cry  for  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  islands  is  all  too  frequently  a  de- 
mand for  colleges  and  universities.  It 
is  often  the  voice  of  the  richer  and  more 
educated  "  upper  crust  "  of  Philippine  so- 
ciety asking  showy  schools  for  its  sons 
to  graduate  from.  It  looks  for  imme- 
diate results  in  the  way  of  imposing 
sheepskins  and  high-sounding  degrees 
and  despises  the  way  of  small  beginnings 
and  the  paying  of  taxes  for  the  primary 
school  foundation.  There  is  not  yet  a 
general  and  intelligent  comprehension  of 
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popular  education,  of  the  genius  of  a  re- 
publican free  school  system.  Left  to  it- 
self, the  Malolos  Congress  would  doubt- 
less have  "enacted  "  a  very  ambitious  uni- 
versity at  Manila  long  before  it  would 
have  turned  to  ways  and  means  for  a 
comprehensive  primary  school  system  for 
the  archipelago.  This  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  present  situation. 

In  the  face  of  it,  the  educational  depart- 
ment has  forged  steadily  ahead  with  its 
primary  schools,  postponmg  high  schools, 
tho  having  them  in  mind.  One  has  al- 
ready been  started  in  Manila — one  that  is 
really  a  grammar  school,  carrying  on  for 
four  years  further  the  primary  course. 
On  the  same  general  plan  others  are  to  be 
started  m  the  coming  year  in  every  pro- 
vincial capital.  It  carries  the  work  in 
English  right  through,  with  grammar, 
composition  and  much  reading  of  master- 
pieces ;  it  finishes  arithmetic  and  includes 
elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry 
and  trigonometry ;  it  comprises  a  thor- 
ough history  course,  general  history, 
American  history,  and  the  politics  and 
public  law  of  modern  States ;  it  gives  two 
years'  work  in  Latin,  and  (most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  of  all)  it  inaugurates  a 
thorough,  four  years'  course  in  science, 
most  of  it  in  the  laboratory,  beginning 
with  biology,  following  with  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  concluding  with  geolo- 
gy and  science  in  general. 

The  aim  is  to  bring  the  Philippine  edu- 
cational system  eventually  into  harmony 
and  affiliation  with  our  system  at  home, 
so  that  students  can  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other. This  means  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  and  it  means  time. 

The  future  plans  include  technical 
schools,  trade  schools  and  other  special 
schools,  of  course.  Manual  training  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Gleason,  recently  arrived,  who  is  to  have 
a  manual  training  school  at  Manila  and  is 
to  plan  work  of  this  sort  for  all  the 
schools.  Every  high  school  will  have  an 
industrial  course  in  connection.  Type- 
writing, for  instance,  is  already  being 
taught  in  Manila,  and  the  making  of 
tools,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught. 
The  agricultural  school  in  Negros  will  be 
followed  by  others.     Girls  will  be  taught 


sewing,  cooking,  etc.  Reform  schools 
will  soon  have  to  be  another  considera- 
tion. Girls,  by  the  way,  are  taught  sep- 
arately from  boys,  there  being  always 
separate  buildings  in  every  town.  For 
the  present  co-education  will  not  be  at- 
tempted. 

What  are  the  chances  of  success  in  this 
great  undertaking?  Speaking  for  the 
Manila  native  teachers.  Dr.  Barrows  has 
said :  "  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
shortly  be  found  to  be  a  competent  and 
deserving  band  of  teachers." 

The  question  has  its  broader  side. 
There  are  not  lacking  those  who  find  in 
the  fact  of  Oriental  origin  a  sure  sign  of 
an  inversion  of  all  ordinary  mental  laws 
and  processes ;  they  are  ready  to  concede 
to  the  Malay  a  certain  amount  of  clever- 
ness, a  natural  aptitude  for  the  arts,  but 
never  a  definite  grasp  on  the  actualities 
of  life,  and  never  originality.  For  such 
it  is  not  consistent  to  conceive  of  our  rule 
in  the  Philippines  being  ever  anything 
else  than  that  of  mere  authority.  The 
refutation  or  the  indorsement  of  this 
view  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  and 
experience.  Along  this  line  Dr.  Atkin- 
son is  ready  to  say : 

"  The  Filipino  children  are  unquestionably 
quicker  to  learn,  on  the  average,  than  are 
those  at  home.  We  cannot  longer  doubt  this. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  they  mature  earlier. 
Beyond  this  fact  of  a  greater  precocity  we 
cannot  yet  go;  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 
to  say  whether  or  not  this  quickness  is  to  be 
restricted  to  the  lower-grade  memory  work 
and  that  the  reasoning  power  is  not  capable 
of  independently  vigorous  development.  We 
have  seen  many  things  to  make  us  believe 
that  proper  education  will  develop  something 
more  than  merely  trained  imitators,  but  we 
are  just  beginning." 

The  experiment  is  under  way.  Per- 
haps the  test  of  all  lies  in  the  four  years' 
course  in  laboratory  science  work  being 
started  in  the  Manila  grammar  school. 
It  is  a  significant  move,  this,  one  that 
should  settle  much  theorizing.  The  Jap- 
anese stepped  from  feudalism  not  merely 
into  philosophy  and  politics,  but  also  into 
bacteriology.  The  fetters  of  ecclesias- 
ticism  and  scholasticism  need  no  longer 
bind  any  Filipino  who  feels  the  desire  to 
cast  them  off. 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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IT  is  often  said  that  a  common  school 
system  tends  to  cast  all  children  in  a 
common  mold  and  thus  destroy  or 
suppress  individuality'.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  dissipated  when  we  consider  the 
actual  relation  of  school  industry  to  the 
production  of  individual  power.  It  then 
appears  that  the  good  school  really  makes 
its  children  alike  in  possessing  the  pow- 
er of  expressing  their  individuality. 

Take  the  most  mechanical  side  of 
school  education — namely,  its  discipline. 
The  pupils  are  required  to  be  regular  in 
attendance  on  the  school  sessions,  and  in 
attendance  upon  recitations  or  class  ex- 
ercises. By  these  semi-mechanical  hab- 
its, the  pupil  secures  the  privilege  of 
school  instruction.  He  learns  to  com- 
bine with  his  fellows.  The  work  of  a  so- 
cial whole  becomes  possible.  To  give  to 
each  person  in  the  social  whole  the  ex- 
perience of  all  his  fellows  is  the  object  of 
education,  and,  indeed,  of  social  life  as  a 
whole.  It  happens  that  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  one's  doing  and  thinking 
in  a  well  educated  community  is  guided 
by  the  prescriptions  of  educative  agen- 
cies— namely,  the  prescriptions  of  the 
family,  the  industrial  community-,  the  po- 
litical State  and  the  Church.  To  share 
in  the  aggregate  results  of  the  observ^a- 
tions  and  reflections  of  one's  tribe,  one's 
nation,  or  of  the  world's  civilization  is  a 
very  important  privilege  in  any  case,  but 
the  privilege  varies  in  value  enormously, 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  participa- 
tion involved.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn 
by  hearsay  from  one's  fellows  what  they 
know  by  experience  and  what  they  have 
thought  out.  But  it  is  incomparably 
more  useful  to  be  able  by  means  of  books 
and  the  printed  page  to  have  access  to 
the  observations  of  all  men  who  have  ob- 
served and  reflected  in  all  times  and 
places. 

One  may  see  what  the  school  means  in 

the  development  of  individuality  by  go- 

mg  over  the  traditional  course  of  study 

in  our  schools,  which,  in  its  substantial 
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outlines,  is  a  growth  rather  than  a  con- 
scious product.  The  use  of  the  written 
and  printed  word  is  the  first  object  of  the 
school,  and  it  changes  the  child  from 
ear-mindedness  to  eye-mindedness.  Con- 
fined to  the  use  of  words  known  only  by 
the  ear  the  individual  has  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  or  understanding  a  technical 
vocabulary.  The  cultivated  man  whether 
literary  or  scientific  thinks  in  the  form 
of  printed  or  written  words,  and,  accord- 
ingly, thinks  in  accurate  technical  terms 
and  in  fine  shades  of  expression.  Armed 
with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  the 
child  may  manifest  his  individuality  in  a 
thousand  new  ways,  and  by  this  process 
he  will  develop  his  individuality  where  it 
could  not  have  been  developed  for  the 
lack  of  the  proper  means.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  illiterate  is  limited  to  what  he 
can  obser^-e  in  himself  and  in  a  small  cir- 
cle of  neighbors.  But  his  school-edu- 
cated companion  who  can  read  and  does 
read  is  all  the  time  widening  his  mental 
view  by  what  he  gets  from  the  printed 
page.  The  individualit\'  of  the  illiterate 
is  mostly  an  unrealized  possibility.  The 
school  helps  the  child  to  realize  his  indi- 
viduality by  getting  hold  of  the  instru- 
ments and  appliances  which  form  tlie 
right  means  for  adding  the  vicarious  ex- 
perience of  the  race.  Hence  the  school- 
educated  is  able  to  reinforce  himself  by 
the  social  whole. 

The  branches  of  study  in  the  element- 
ary schools  include  not  only  reading  and 
writing,  but  also  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  the  grammar  of  one's  native  tongue 
and  the  history  of  one's  nation.  Evers' 
one  of  these  branches  endows  the  pupil 
with  some  insight  which  gives  him  an 
increased  ability  to  solve  the  practical 
questions  of  his  daily  life.  Take  arith- 
metic, for  instance.  It  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  eflFect  exchanges  of  the  most  nec- 
essary articles  without  arithmetic ;  and  the 
class  of  persons  which  becomes  ver\^  nu- 
merous in  the  highest  civilization,  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  collect  and  distribute 
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the  productions  of  industry,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  tribe  and  in  the  il- 
literate orders  of  civilization. 

If  one  takes  the  view  that  the  so-called 
middlemen,  those  who  collect  and  dis- 
tribute, are  not  producers  in  the  sense 
that  they  add  wealth  to  the  community, 
he  should  immediately  revise  his  theory 
by  considering  that  the  surplus  produc- 
tions are  worth  little  or  nothing  unless 
they  are  carried  from  the  place  where 
they  are  superfluous  to  the  community 
that  needs  and  wants  them.  The  one 
billion  of  dollars  annually  earned  by 
freight  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
adds  just  that  amount  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  transported. 

The  study  of  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  substitutes  for  exagger- 
ated, superstitious  notions  a  reasonably 
accurate  view  of  the  physical  world  as 
the  habitat  and  working  field  of  man.  It 
contributes  immensely  to  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  read  and  understand  the  daily 
printed  information  that  comes  before 
him  regarding  the  noteworthy  events  of 
nations  and  peoples  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Grammar  enables  one  to  analyze  read- 
ily and  accurately  a  complex  statement 
presented  to  him  or  a  complex  nexus  of 
conditions  presented  to  him,  and  gives 
him  a  growing  power  to  separate  the  es- 
sential from  the  unessential,  and  to  dis- 
criminate things  and  forces  and  reach 
clearness  through  a  connected  process. 

Then  the  history  of  one's  country,  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  its  nationality,  its  col- 
lisions with  other  peoples,  the  heroic  per- 
sonages in  its  gallery  of  worthy  men  who 
have  by  supreme  self-sacrifice  earned  the 
respect  of  their  countrymen.  What  a 
lame  individuality  would  result  if  the 
knowledge  of  one's  national  history  were 
m.issing,  or  only  such  a  knowledge  of  it 
as  could  be  obtained  by  hearing  the  an- 
ecdotes of  idle  men,  for  we  must  remem- 
ber that  oral  information  comes  mostly 
from  idle  people. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  persons  who  go  out  to  the  frontier 
as  pioneers  prove  themselves  to  be  full 
of  resources  in  the  way  of  subduing  the 
wilderness  and  converting  it  to  human 
uses,  destroying  wild  beasts,  defeating 
the  Indians  and  banditti,  and  in. like  ad- 
ventures. This  would  be  called  individ- 
ualism by  most  people,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  part  of  individualism.     The  indi- 


vidualism which  one  wishes  to  cultivate 
in  urban  society  fits  one  to  become  self- 
directive  among  his  fellow  men,  and  not 
merely  to  be  effective  against  wild  na- 
ture at  first  hand.  In  order  to  hold  one's 
own  in  the  midst  of  the  urban  or  indus- 
trial civilization  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
civilization  in  which  one  lives.  It  should 
enable  one  to  select  his  vocation  intelli- 
gently, and  make  a  success  of  it  in  a  com- 
petitive civilization. 

This  second  kind  of  individuality, 
which  can  hold  its  own  in  an  urban  civ- 
ilization, is  scarcely  considered  by  most 
of  those  who  talk  or  write  on  the  devel- 
opment of  individualism,  and  the  very 
best  training  of  this  kind  of  individual- 
ism— namely,  that  in  our  large  schools — 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  obliterating  individualism. 

The  development  of  individuality  can 
take  two  directions.  First,  that  of  re- 
sistance to  the  influence  or  demands  of 
the  social  whole.  This  development  of 
the  individual  makes  him  disobedient  at 
school  and  a  criminal  in  society,  and  con- 
verts his  career  into  a  zero  by  attracting 
against  him  the  organized  forces  of  the 
community. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduality may  take  the  normal  direction 
of  mastering  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  the  social  whole  and  growing  into  a 
leader  of  some  one  of  its  manifold  inter- 
ests. This  lies  in  the  direction  of  attain- 
ing skill  in  a  chosen  industry,  and  in  at- 
taining through  letters  a  knowledge  of 
science  and  philosophy  which  are  social 
aggregates  of  observation  and  reflection ; 
a  knowledge  of  history  which  shows  the 
nature  and  behavior  of  social  organiza- 
tions, especially  of  the  State  and  Church 
and  civil  society;  an  acquaintance  with 
literature  which  reveals  the  depth  of 
emotion  and  feeling,  and  shows  how  feel- 
ings become  conscious  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, literature  in  this  respect  being  the 
study  par  excellence  for  giving  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  Besides  this,  the 
pupil  needs  a  training  in  the  control  of 
his  individualism  for  purposes  of  intelli- 
gent co-operation  with  others,  and  he  gets 
this  in  a  large  school  better  than  in  a  small 
school,  and  he  gets  it  in  a  school  far  bet- 
ter than  with  a  private  tutor  or  by  him- 
self in  the  family. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Sorrows   and  Joys  of   a  College    President 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D. 

PREilDtNT   OF   AdELBERT   CoLtEGE  AND    WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVhRSIlY 

THE  editor  of  The  Independent  and  from  which  a  college  president  may 
asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  the  expect  large  dealing  and  just  treatment. 
"  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  a  Col-  Such  dealing  and  treatment  the  college 
lege  President."  As  I  lead  the  request,  president  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  he 
I  said  to  myself :  "  College  presidents  has  no  right  to  demand  more, 
have  no  trials  and  they  certainly  have  no  But  there  are  difficulties  or  trials — I 
triumphs."  The  biography  of  a  college  find  they  are  seven  in  number — which  do 
president  in  respect  to  his  trials  and  tri-  belong  to  the  work  of  the  college  presi- 
umphs  is  like  the  history  of  snakes  in  dent,  which  may  be  worth  noting. 
Ireland.  But  on  reflection  I  discover  The  first  trial  relates  to  the  inability  to 
that  at  least  one  college  president  whom  pay  proper  salaries  to  one's  associates  of 
I  know  somewhat  does  have  trials,  and,  the  teaching  staff.  I  have  so  often  known 
tho  he  has  no  triumphs,  yet  he  does  have  instances  in  which  a  family  has  been 
satisfactions.  I  so  thoroughly  believe  in  obliged  to  spend  anxious  days  and  sleep- 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  college  pres-  less  nights  by  reason  of  financial  diffl- 
ident  to  the  community  that  I  am  glad  to  culties.  My  heart  goes  out  toward  the 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  gracious-  college  teacher  whose  honorarium  is  in- 
ly offered  by  the  editor.  He  gives  me  adequate.  The  family  of  the  college 
permission  to  write  anonymously,  yet  I  teacher  cannot  live  as  the  family  of  the 
wish  to  say  at  once  that  I  have  nothing  to  clerk  or  of  the  day  laborer.  The  college 
withhold.  teacher  is  also  prevented  from  increasing 
The  trials  of  a  college  president  lie  in  his  income  by  certain  forms  of  service, 
a  somewhat  different  realm,  I  presume.  His  family  must  associate  socially  with 
from  that  in  which  most  folks  believe  those  with  whom  its  head  does  associate 
they  are  found.  These  trials  do  not  re-  professionally.  Under  these  conditions 
late  primarily  to  irate  parents  or  to  weak  an  inadequate  income  results  in  hardship, 
students.  With  the  irate  parent  and  I  suffer  no  greater  pang  than  that  which 
with  the  weak  student  it  is  not  difficult  to  springs  from  my  inability  to  recommend 
deal.  Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  to  the  Board  of  Trust  the  payment  of 
of  dealing  with  either,  one  is  not  sorry  to  salaries  adequate  to  the  work  done  and 
avail  one's  self  of  it.  For  one  may  hope  sufficient  for  the  worthy  support  of  the 
that   through   reasonableness,   sympathy  home. 

and  calmness  the  parent  irritated  at  the  A  second  trial,  lying  in  quite  a  differ- 
intellectual  or  ethical  condition  of  his  ent  plane  from  that  to  which  I  allude, 
son  may  receive  help  in  becoming  a  bet-  is  found  in  the  presence  of  the  unworthy 
ter  parent.  One  also  accepts  the  intel-  teacher  whose  tenure  of  office  is  unlim- 
lectually  weak  student  for  what  he  is.  If  ited  in  point  of  time.  The  instructor  and 
through  conference  or  personal  associa-  assistant  professor  appointed  for  a  year, 
tion  one  can  make  him  less  weak  the  col-  or  for  two  or  three  years,  is  eliminated 
lege  officer  is  grateful  for  the  chance,  by  the  procession  of  the  months.  But 
The  public,  too,  I  think,  is  frequently  the  professor  who  occupies  a  full  chair, 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  trials  of  the  who  has,  of  course,  been  brought  into 
college  president  are  found  in  his  rela-  this  position  under  the  impression  that 
tions  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  Board  of  he  could  fulfil  its  demands,  and  who 
Trust.  Of  course,  at  these  points  there  proves  in  the  progress  of  the  years  that 
is  an  opportunity  for  difficulty  more  or  the  hope  was  false,  represents  a  very  dif- 
less  serious  and  fundamental.  But  one  ficult  problem.  Such  a  teacher  usually 
can  usually  be  sure  that  a  body  of  gentle-  has  no  source  of  income  except  his  pro- 
men  of  the  character  and  relations  such  fessorship.  His  family  is  frequently 
as  belong  to  those  who  fill  these  noble  po-  large.  His  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
sitions  represents  a  society  with  which  hood  outside  of  his  chair  are  slight.  His 
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tastes  are  refined  and  g^entle.     To  ask  no  intention.     One  can  be  sure  that  the 
for  the  resignation  of  such  a  teacher  is,  editors  wish  usually  to  use  their  papers 
of  course,  a  hardship.     But  it  is  to  be  for  the  truthful  presentation  of  truth  and 
said  that  the  duty  is,  on  the  whole,  plain,  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  inter- 
The  teacher  of  the  character  which  I  thus  ests  of  civilization.     But  it  is  to  be  said 
briefly  interpret  must  presently  cease  his  that  the  reportorial  department  of  a  great 
association.     Efficiency  is  the  only  ulti-  paper  has  vastly  increased  in  importance 
mate  test  to  be  applied.  The  college  pres-  in  these  last  years.     The  ordinary  reader 
ident  is  trustee  for  donors  and  for  stu-  devotes  the  larger  share  of  the  attention 
dents.     Students   and    donors    may   not  which  he  gives  to  the  papers  to  the  work 
make  so  urgent  an  appeal  as  the  single  which  has  been  done  by  the  reporters, 
teacher,   but  the  appeal  which  they  so  Too  many  reporters  are  unable  to  see 
make,  often  in  silence,  indeed  should  be  truth  and  to  state  truth  in  truthful  ways. 
far  more  impressive.     Such  a  professor  They   see  truths,   but   they   do   not   see 
should  not  be   removed   without  ample  truths  in  proportion.     They  fail  to  see 
warning;  a  warning  of  a  year  should  be  truth    truthfully.      Upon    the     ordinary 
regarded  as  ample.     Nevertheless  herein  reader,   therefore,   the  impression   often 
lies  a  trial  to  the  presidential  heart.  made  is  absolutely  untrue.     As  I  write 
The  third,  and  a  general,  trial  that  be-  these  words  there  passes  before  my  eye 
longs  to  the  college  president  is  found  in  a  copy  of  a  great  Chicago  daily  paper,  in 
what  I  shall  call  the  conservatism  which  which  is  printed  a  note  from  President 
seems  to  abound  in  communities  and  in  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
Boards    of   Trust   touching   educational  of  Technology,  answering  an  editorial, 
processes.     The   college  president  must  which  was  probably  based  upon  a  report- 
be  progressive.     He  should  seldom  be  er's  interpretation,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
radical  ;  he  must  never  be  rash ;  but  he  actly  misapprehended.    The  editorial  and 
should  always  be  a  leader.     Perhaps  at  the  reportorial  writer  had  misinterpreted 
times  he  is  inclined  to  be  too  much  a  the  meaning  of  an  address  given  in  the 
leader,  and  to  go  so  far  ahead  of  the  fol-  University  of  Chicago   in  which  refer- 
lowing  hosts  that  they  cannot  see  him.  ence  was  made  to  the  worth  of  the  small 
But,  in  general,  he  must  represent  the  college.     Every  public  man  knows  that 
progressive   forces.      So  abounding  are  he  may  get  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
the  opportunities  for  human  betterment,  the  paper  which  greets  him  in  his  library 
so  rich  seem  the  chances  for  the  improve-  attributing  to  him  sentiments  which  he 
ment  of  his  college,  so  impressed  is  he  never  believed  and  which  are  more  or  less 
with  the  brevity  of  the  time  in  which  he  abhorrent  to  him.     This  is  a  trial  which 
can  work,  that  he  cannot  be  otherwise  the  college  president  bears  in   common 
than  eager,  mightily  eager,  for  the  ad-  with  other  men  who  live  more  or  less  in 
vance  of  the  forces  which  he  leads.     Of  the  public  eye  and  whose  work  is  more 
course,  he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  or  less  of  a  public  character.     One  soon 
assurance  that  his  work  is  educational  gets  used  to  it.     As  I  said  to  a  reporter 
and  not  evangelistic.  That  work  repre-  the  other  day  who  had  absolutely  misin- 
sents  a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture,  terpreted  certain  conditions  and  had  pub- 
You  can  build  a  college  building  in  a  lished  his  misconceptions,  "  Do  not  trou- 
year,  but  to  make  the  stone  and  the  oak  ble    to    correct,    one    does    not    mind." 
out  of  which  the  building  is  built  nature  The  change  must  come  through  a  large 
takes  the  centuries.     The  college  presi-  and   general   movement    for   newspaper 
dent  does  comfort  himself  with  such  as-  truthfulness    and  not  through   stabbing 
surances,  but  nevertheless  he  feels  that  individual    lies.     The    college    president 
things  ought  to  go  on  very  much  faster  has  not  time  to  be  at  once  an  executive 
than  they  do  go.  and  an  executioner. 

A  further  trial  I  shall  at  once  confess  A  further  trial  which  belongs  to  the  col- 
is  found  in  the  newspapers.  The  news-  lege  president  lies  in  meeting  people  who 
papers  do  so  much  to  aid  all  colleges  that  fail  to  appreciate  the  great  difference  ex- 
it may  possibly  seem  ungracious  to  speak  isting  between  colleges.  To  many  peo- 
of  the  harm  which  they  do  occasionally  pie  a  college  is  a  college,  the  same  as  a 
work.  Of  doing  harm  there  is,  of  course,  spoon  is  a  spoon  and  a  spade  is  a  spade. 
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They  fail  to  appreciate  that  colleges  dif- 
fer as  thoroughly  as  individuals.  Some 
are  large,  good,  worthy ;  some  are  small, 
bad,  unworthy.  I  recall  that  some  years 
ago  a  student  of  a  certain  college,  sitting 
in  my  office,  asked  me  this  question :  "  Is 
Adelbert  College  as  good  a  college  as 

College  ?  "     The  college  which  he 

named  and  of  which  he  was  a  member  I 
will  not  now  describe.  I  might  be 
tempted  to  use  language  which  the  editor 
would  not  care  to  print.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  had  the  grace  not  to  throw  the  man 
out  of  the  door;  I  simply  said  to  him 
that  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Nevertheless,  the  president  of  a  col- 
lege which  he  is  inclined  to  think  is  good 
is  obliged,  not  infrequently,  to  hear  his 
college  compared  with  other  institutions 
which  he  knows  are  weak.  Of  course, 
as  a  gentleman  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut. 
If  he  opens  it  he  says  whatever  gracious 
thing  truth  allows. 

Another  trial  of  the  college  president 
lies  in  the  necessary  breaking  up  of  schol- 
arly habits  and  the  interruption  of  schol- 
arly work.  Some  college  presidents  are 
scholars,  and  some,  most  of  them,  are 
not.  But  all  of  them  have  scholarly 
tastes  and  ideals,  hearty  sympathy  with 
scholars  and  deepest  sympathy  with 
scholarship.  But  more  and  more  the  of- 
fice tends  to  become  executive,  adminis- 
trative. With  his  wish  or  against  his 
wish  this  is  the  tendency.  President 
Patton  retires  from  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  in  order  to  find  opportunity 
for  philosophic  study.  The  acting  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university  I  found  the 
other  day  working  out  certain  tabula- 
tions of  temperatures  on  the  lakes.  I 
remonstrated :  "  That  is  not  the  work  of 
a  college  president."  But  these  tables 
are  what  I  have  been  trying  to  work  up 
for  years ;  they  belong  to  me  as  a  college 
professor,  not  as  a  college  president." 
Out  of  all  details  the  college  president 
seeks  to  escape  he  should  never  do  that 
which  anybody  else  can  do.  He  should 
give  himself  to  large  relations,  reflections 
and  duties ;  but,  despite  every  endeavor, 
his  time  for  scholarly  pursuits  is  ravaged, 
and  his  scholarly  tastes  are  damaged. 

The  seventh  and  last  sorrow  belong- 
ing to  the  college  president  which  I  shall 
name  can  be  named  very  briefly.  It  is 
the  sorrow  of  saying  good-by  to  students 


who  are  not  coming  back  as  they  have 
come  back  for  the  last  three  years.  I  go 
through  the  commencement  season  as  a 
machine.  If  I  let  my  heart  have  its  play 
1  should  find  myself  quite  unable  to  do 
the  duty  that  belongs  to  the  commence- 
ment season.  This  trial,  of  course,  soon 
passes  away,  and  one  turns  his  face  and 
heart  toward  the  new  students  who  will 
be  coming  in. 

These  seven  trials  to  which  I  allude  are 
more  or  less  common  and  more  or  less 
severe.  They  differ,  of  course,  with  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  presidential  fra- 
ternity, and  they  differ  at  different  times 
with  the  same  member.  But  I  think  that 
if  each  one  of  us  were  asked  if  one  or  all 
of  these  trials  belonged  to  him  he  would 
confess  that  he,  too,  suffers  from  them. 
For  as  I  talk  with  college  presidents,  and 
I  do  talk  with  a  great  many,  they  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  happy  in  their  work.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  college  presi- 
dents said  to  me  recently,  "  It's  a  nasty 
job,  and  I  shall  get  out  of  it  as  soon 

as  I  can.     You  and  are  the  only 

two  happy  college  presidents  I  know  of." 
He  spoke,  however,  in  the  language  of 
the  emotions,  and  not  of  the  intellect.  But 
be  it  said  that  not  a  few  college  presi- 
dents do  feel  the  trials  of  the  office  more 
than  they  appreciate  its  advantagfes  and 
opportunities. 

To  me  the  joys  of  a  college  presidency 
are  far  greater  than  its  trials.  I  should 
not  wish  to  call  them  triumphs,  as  the 
editor  suggests,  for  triumphs  represent 
definite  and  special  conditions  as  com- 
pletely satisfactory  as  one's  aims  are  no- 
ble. 

The  first  of  these  satisfactions  relates 
to  what  I  shall  call  the  transmutation  of 
values.  The  college  president  is  privi- 
leged to  endeavor  to  change  money  into 
character  and  into  scholarship,  and  to 
change  character  of  a  low  degree  of  ex- 
cellence into  character  of  high  and  high- 
er degrees  of  excellence.  He  is  priv- 
ileged to  endeavor  to  show  men  who 
have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  ten 
times  a  hundred  thousand  that  this 
money,  which,  in  the  ordinary  processes, 
will  become  scattered  among  his  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren  so  as 
to  be  unrecognizable  in  a  hundred  years, 
may  be  so  used  as  to  represent  a  mighty 
force  for  the  development  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  the  improvement  of  humanity,  share.     Be  it  said,  too,  that  a  condition 

Money  as  an  end  is  unworthy,  but  money  of  this  character  gives  the  college  presi- 

as  a  means  to  a  noble  end  is  most  worthy,  ident  a  sense  of  power.     He  represents 

The  college  president  seeks  to  transmute  the  creative  process.     He  is  himself,  to  a 

gold  into  the  character  and  scholarship  certain  extent,  a  creator.       This  work, 

of  the  individual   student.     He   also   is  moreover,  is  one  which  allows  the  use  of 

privileged     to    transmute     money     into  every  power  of  his  being.     No  charm  of 

strength  and  comfort  for  his  associates  manner,  no  grace  of  conduct,  no  virtue 

of  the  teaching  staff.     I  recall  some  years  or  no  verity  belongs  to  him  but  that  he 

ago  handing  to  a  gentleman,  an  eminent  can  make  use  of  it  in  service  for  and 

teacher "  in   his    college,    and   better   ac-  through  his  college.     Such  an  opportu- 

quainted  with  a  certain  branch  of  scien-  nity  creates  a  sense  of  exultation  in  the 

tific  investigation  than  any  other  man,  a  executive  heart. 

check  for  $100.  I  handed  it  to  him  with  The  college  president,  too,  is  aware 
an  apology  that  the  amount  was  so  small,  that  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  his  office 
At  once  he  turned  upon  me  with  the  re-  is  found  in  its  associates  and  associations, 
mark,  ''  That  sum  of  money  means  The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  with 
whether  I  shall  or  shall  not  have  a  sum-  whom  he  moves  every  day  represent  the 
mer  vacation."  I  have  never  been  so  im-  finest  type  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
pressed  with  the  worth  ol  a  few  dollars  man.  The  students  also  with  whom  he 
to  the  American  scholar  and  teacher,  lives  are  a  magnificent  beginning  for  the 
The  college  has  the  opportunity  of  re-  eternal  and  present  life  in  which  he  daily 
ceivlng  money  for  its  teachers,  and,  delights  to  invest  his  little  all.  The 
through  them,  transmuting  it  into  the  parents,  too,  of  his  students  are  the  best 
highest  elements  of  being.  people  in  the  community,  and  they  never 
A  constant  joy  of  the  college  president,  show  themselves  in  a  better  way  than 
and  one  which  possibly  the  editor  might  when  they  are  talking  with  him  about  the 
call  a  triumph,  lies  in  the  presence  of  education  of  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
what  I  shall  call  the  institution-building  ters.  The  members,  too,  of  the  commu- 
sense.  He  knows  more  or  less  clearly  nity  who  are  interested  in  his  college,  or 
that  he  is  doing  a  work  which  is  to  last,  whom  he  seeks  to  interest,  are  among 
a  work,  too,  which  has  relation  with  the  the  choicest  parts  of  the  whole  body  of 
highest  elements  of  humanity.  Most  people.  His  daily  duties  are  done,  and 
corporations  ultimately  dissolve;  most  his  daily  pleasures  enjoyed, therefore,  for, 
forms  of  business  eventually  go  to  pieces,  through  and  with  the  best  people. 
Changes  in  the  constitution  of  humanity  Perhaps  the  keenest  satisfaction,  ap- 
necessitate  changes  in  the  work  of  hu-  proaching  most  closely  a  sense  of  tri- 
manity.  But  the  college  president  umph,  which  the  college  president  enjoys 
knows  that  so  long  as  man  is  man,  so  is  found  in  the  career  of  his  students  af- 
long  man  will  think;  so  long  as  man  is  ter  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  students, 
man,  so  long  will  the  trained  mind  have  Every  college  president  calls  up  scores  or 
great  worth;  so  long  as  man  is  man,  so  hundreds  of  graduates  in  whom  he  ex- 
long  the  human  mind  will  seek  to  dis-  ults  as  a  father  or  mother  exults  in  the 
criminate  the  false  from  the  true.  There-  career  of  a  noble  child.  One  boy  came  to 
fore,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  hu-  college  rich  in  brain  but  poor  in  purse, 
manity  remains  what  it  is  now,  so  long  who,  after  a  great  career  in  this  country 
the  college  must  have  an  important  place,  and  in  Germany,  has  gone  into  educa- 
The  position,  too,  occupied  by  the  col-  tional  work  in  China.  Other  boys,  and  a 
lege  is  not  one  of  the  future  only ;  it  en-  great  many  of  these  I  might  think  of, 
ters  into  the  higher  life  of  the  race  at  the  have  become  teachers  in  American 
present  instant.  In  this  condition  truth,  schools  and  colleges.  Another,  after  a 
judgment,  duty,  the  relations  of  individ-  studentship  most  worthy,  became  the 
ual  to  individual,  of  the  community  to  principal  of  a  high  school,  seeking  to  lead 
other  communities,  of  Church  to  State,  others  in  the  path  which  he  himself  trod 
of  State  to  Church,  of  literature,  of  so-  so  well.  Many  others  I  recall  who  as 
ciety,  of  good  manners,  play  a  mighty  lawyers  are  endeavoring  to  represent  this 
part.  It  is  much  for  a  college  president  art  and  science  of  human  conduct  worth- 
to  feel  that  in  such  affairs  he  has  any  ily.    Another,  after  four  years  of  service 
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on  a  newspaper,  has  already  come  into  a  the  feeling  at  once  of  the  Christian  and 

place  of  exalted  power.  The  list,  in  com-  of  the  positivist.     He  himself  may  be  for- 

mon  with  every  other  college  president,  I  gotten ;  he  certainly  will  be  by  most ;  he 

may  extend  almost  indefinitely.     It  is  a  may  at  times  rather  wish  to  be  forgotten, 

list  which  the  writer  is  inclined  to  extend  But  he  knows  that  the  music  of  human- 

indefinitely,  for  to  call  up  the  names  gives  ity  is  a  bit  finer  and  more  glorious  be- 

a  sense  of  humble  pride  and  a  sense  of  cause  he  has  lived  and  worked  with  and 

noble  exultation.     It  is  the  feeling  of  the  for  these  students  in  the  enrichment  of 

parent,  "  Because  of  my  doing  for  that  their  lives,  that  he  has  lived  and  worked 

boy  what  I  have  done  he  is  able  to  do  his  with  these  teachers  and  investigators  in 

work  in  the  world."  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 

Very  briefly  let  me  allude  to  a  fifth  sat-  that  he  has  lived  and  worked   for  and 

isfaction  of  the  college  president.     It  is,  with  the  people  in  the  developing,  as  he 

briefly,   that   he   is   doing   somewhat   to  believes,  of  the  highest  interests  of  so- 

make  this  world  a  better  world.     It  is  ciety  and  of  the  State. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Concerning   the    Practical    in    Education 

By  M.  Vincent   O'Shea 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 

IN  a  recent  issue  The  Independent  most  obscure  matters,  which  are  seen  in 
takes  occasion  to  poke  fun  at  the  time  to  relate  to  the  causes  of  human 
way  in  which  many  candidates  for  disease  and  the  remedies  therefor.  Think 
higher  degrees  in  our  universities  amuse  of  Daniel  Webster  in  a  modern  electrical 
themselves,  and  the  press  has  taken  ad-  laboratory,  patiently  and  laboriously 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give  some  tracking  out  the  hidden  laws  which 
advice  to  those  who  manage  our  higher  when  once  revealed  are  seen  to  be  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  regarding  the  utmost  practical  importance  for  man- 
futility  of  much  that  is  now  being  done  kind.  Try  to  think  again  of  General  Grant 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  carrying  on  for  years  investigations 
Independent  prints  in  its  humorous  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  invention  of 
column  a  selected  list  of  titles  of  theses  the  Babcock  milk  tester,  which  has  al- 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  whether  they  ready  proven  to  be  of  inestimable  bene- 
are  fictitious  or  not  the  expressions  of  fit  to  the  race.  Now  when  Professor 
opinion  which  they  have  called  forth  re-  Koch  or  Pasteur  tells  what  he  is  un- 
garding  advanced  work  in  the  universi-  dertaking  in  his  investigations  it  sounds 
ties  are  worthy  of  consideration.  very  funny  to  the  layman's  ears,  and 
In  its  comment  upon  this  exhibition  of  the  layman  thinks  he  knows  a  thing  or 
theses  the  press  takes  the  position  that  two  about  matters  in  general,  and  he  de- 
things  are  going  to  the  bad  in  the  uni-  claims  loudly  about  the  silliness  of  the 
versities  because  they  are  getting  so  far  men  who  spend  their  days  observing  the 
away  from  what  is  practical.  One  edi-  antics  of  microbes  and  other  invisible 
tor  asks  us  to  think  of  "Abraham  Lin-  things  and  processes,  but  yet  these  use- 
coin  crawling  out  from  behind  such  stuff  less  men  are  the  means  of  adding  many 
to  make  his  Gettysburg  speech,  or  Daniel  days  to  the  layman's  life  and  much 
Webster  for  one  of  his  great  constitu-  breadth  and  depth  to  his  physical  and 
tional   arguments,   or  General   Grant  to  spiritual  welfare. 

plan  his  victorious  campaign."    It  is,  in-  It  is  a  familiar  enough  fact  of  human 

deed,  a  severe  strain  upon  one  to  imagine  nature  that  they  who  run  around  in  the 

anything  of  this  sort,  but  a  harder  task  track  worn  deep  by  the  traveling  of  the 

might  easily  be  set.    Think  of  Abraham  multitude  think  every  one  is  foolish  who 

Lincoln  going  into  Koch's  or  Virchow's  pushes  out  into  unexplored  and  untrav- 

laboratories  and  experimenting  upon  the  eled  territory.    When  Newton  lay  under 
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the  apple  tree  speculating^  about  the  be- 
havior of  apples  and  of  the  universe  in 
general,  people  called  him  crazy,  accord- 
ing to  report ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common in  our  own  day  to  hear 
it  remarked  that  a  man  who  breaks 
away  from  the  traditional  beliefs  and 
ways  of  doing  things  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  must  have  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  many  people  apparently  have  to 
react  to  anything  strange,  anything  de- 
manding a  readjustment  of  their  notions 
and  a  modification  of  their  conduct  or 
simple  daily  habits  in  eating  or  dressing, 
or  what  not. 

But  surely  it  has  been  the  men  who 
have  pushed  out  into  unknown  regions 
to  see  what  they  could  find  who  have 
kept  the  race  moving  on  in  all  directions. 
These  are  the  men  whom  civilization 
sends  ahead  to  inspect  regions  yet  in  the 
dark.  And  the  university  is  the  recruit- 
ing station ;  you  cannot  find  them  on  the 
street,  for  the  life  of  the  street  is  organ- 
ized to  attain  commercial  ends  and  not 
to  undertake  adventures  when  the  finan- 
cial outcome  is  in  doubt.  But  in  the  end 
many  at  least  of  these  apparently  futile 
researches  prove  serviceable  to  humanity. 
The  ancient  geometers  speculating  about 
the  properties  of  space  (and  at  whom 
the  wise  ones  of  the  day  doubtless  point- 
ed their  fingers  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets) — the  work  of  these  men  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  modern  sea  captain  to 
guide  his  vessel  with  safety  across  the 
waste  of  waters.  Bacon  busying  himself 
with  the  subtle  manifestations  of  nature 
which  eluded  the  man  of  the  street  set 
agoing  processes  which  have  given  us  all 
modern  science  and  mechanics.  The 
scientists  of  a  century  ago  who  began 
prying  into  the  inscrutable  mystery  of 
mental  abnormalities  laid  the  basis  in 
scientific  knowledge  which  has  given  us 
the  hospital  in  the  place  of  the  whipping 
post  and  the  stake  for  the  insane. 

Of  course,  not  all  experimentation 
yields  results  of  practical  value,  at  least 
not  of  immediate  practical  value.  But 
then  there  is  always  some  excess  and 
waste  in  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
world.  Nature  begets  new  life  of  every 
description  far  more  plenteously  than  the 
conditions  of  survival  warrant ;  every 
great  business  concern  learns  from  ex- 


perience that  take  it  year  in  and  year 
out  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  loss 
from  unsuccessful  ventures,  but  they 
cannot  tell  beforehand  where  the  losses 
will  fall,  so  they  cannot  eliminate  them ; 
a  human  being  learning  any  new  art 
makes  a  good  many  more  movements  or 
expends  more  force  than  he  needs  to,  but 
he  cannot  do  just  the  thing  the  first  time 
he  tries  it.  He  has  to  pass  through  the 
hit  and  miss  period,  and  the  most  he  can 
do  is  to  select  and  repeat  the  successful 
movements  and  let  the  others  die  out.  It 
seems  to  be  the  way  of  things  in  this 
world  that  in  order  to  make  any  advances 
we  must  expect  to  lose  something  in  not 
knowing  just  what  steps  to  take  to  bring 
us  most  speedily  and  economically  to  the 
goal.  If  we  knew  all  this  there  would  be 
no  place  for  experimentation,  or  there 
would  be  no  experimentation  without  a 
certainty  of  useful  results  being  attained ; 
but  as  things  go  this  ideal  has  never  been 
and  probably  never  can  be  attained. 

Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Bacon's 
townsmen  when  they  saw  him  exploring 
some  new  fields  of  nature  and  discours- 
ing upon  things  which  they  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about — it  is  not  unlikely 
they  said  among  themselves :  ''  Imagine 
Homer  crawling  out  from  behind  such 
stuff  to  describe  for  us  so  divinely  as  he 
has  done  the  wanderings  of  the  wonder- 
ful Ulysses  on  his  way  back  to  Ithaca 
after  the  siege  of  Troy;  or  Demosthenes 
to  deliver  his  great  speech  against  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  or  Julius  Caesar  to  plan  his 
cam.paign  for  the  conquest  of  ancient 
Gaul."  And  yet  I  doubt  not  that  Bacon 
has  done  as  much  for  the  race  as  has 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  or  Julius  Caesar. 
Of  course  he  could  not  do  what  they  did, 
nor  could  they  do  what  he  did ;  and  it 
happens  in  this  complex  social  organism 
of  ours  that  different  ofifices  must  be  per- 
formed by  different  individuals ;  and  be- 
cause a  new  Ph.D.  writes  on  a  theme 
that  the  layman  has  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing about  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  he  is 
not  going  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
world,  even  if  his  training  does  not  pre- 
pare him  to  deliver  the  equal  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 

The  fact  is  that  what  appears  useless 
and  fantastical  and  all-in-the-air  to-day 
becomes  practical  and  commonplace  and 
substantial  to-morrow;  and  no  greater 
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disaster  could  overtake  the  race  than  to 
have  these  excursions  into  unknown 
fields  by  young  doctors  of  philosophy 
abandoned,  even  tho  their  journeys  may 
seem  for  the  moment  to  lead  nowhere, 
and  to  bring  forth  no  profitable  issue.  No 
one  can  tell  beforehand  what  is  going  to 
be  practical.  A  professor  in  a  laboratory 
in  the  old  world  experiments  year  after 
year  upon  the  properties  of  light,  delving 
into  things  that  are  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible to  the  lay  mind,  and  in  the  end 
reveals  to  us  the  X-rays  which  already 
appear  to  be  of  service  in  the  relief  of 
human  misery  and  in  the  detection  of 
subtle  things  which  would  lie  hidden  for- 


ever from  human  eyes  except  for  their 
aid. 

There  is  but  one  position  which  an  in- 
telligent man  can  take  upon  this  ques- 
tion; anything  in  the  universe  that  man 
can  gain  access  to  is  worth  investigating, 
and  there  is  no  truth  of  any  kind  that  can 
be  revealed  without  its  being  of  help  to 
humanity.  If  not  immediately  of  value 
in  ministering  to  physical  needs  still  it 
will  serve  the  immensely  important  end 
at  any  rate  of  making  clearer  to  the  mind 
of  men  how  the  universe  is  constructed, 
and  upon  what  principles  it  operates ;  and 
what  could  be  more  practical  or  profita- 
ble than  this? 


The    Educational    Value    of    Correspondence 

Schools 


By  Thomas  Commerford  Martin 

Editor  of  thf  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 


HISTORY  tells  of  a  beautiful  pro- 
fessor, Novella  d' Andrea,  at  the 
ancient    University    of    Bologna, 
who  lectured  to  the  classes  with  a  cur- 
tain drawn  before  her,  for  fear  that — 
■"  If  her  charms  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence." 

The  method  here  adopted  of  teaching 
unseen  from  within  the  veil  is  indeed  so 
antique  that  we  find  it  very  naturally 
among  the  most  modern  and  successful, 
for  it  is  essentially  that  upon  which  is 
based  the  great  work  now  being  done  the 
world  over,  and  particularly  in  America, 
by  "  correspondence  schools."  Indeed,  in 
summing  up  the  agencies  that  have  con- 
tributed to  give  this  country  its  present 
high  rank  among  the  dominating  nations 
it  would  be  a  serious  oversight  to  forget 
these  remarkable  educational  forces 
which  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
have  been  sharpening  the  wits  and  satis- 
fying the  thirst  for  knowledge  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  best  artisans 
and  engineers — not  one  of  whom  ever 
saw  his  instructor  face  to  face. 

Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  the  corre- 
spondence school  has  supplemented  pri- 
mary education  and  reinforced  on  lower 


but  broader  planes  of  action  the  influ- 
ences of  college  and  university  is  not  real- 
ized by  the  general  public;  but  the  ad- 
mirable efforts  and  the  persistent  expan- 
sion of  such  institutions  are  destined  to 
make  a  deep  impress  on  their  time  and 
at  no  distant  date  to  win  universal  recog- 
nition. In  many  ways  they  illustrate 
finely  the  essential  American  spirit  of 
voluntaryism  of  which  this  journal  is  it- 
self the  constant  exponent. 

The  theory  underlying  the  correspond- 
ence school  movement  is  simple  enough. 
It  is  assumed  in  the  advertisements 
which  now  crowd  the  pages  of  magazines 
reaching  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion that  a  certain  number  of  people, 
young  and  old,  who  wish  to  better  their 
positions,  or  to  secure  definite  instruc- 
tion, cannot  attend  colleges  by  day  or 
night  school  after  work  is  over.  The  age 
of  these  members  of  the  community  will 
range  from  15  to  50.  Many  have  had 
only  a  public  or  common  school  educa- 
tion, "a  thingof  shreds  and  patches,"  and, 
on  encountering  the  world  discover  their 
intellectual  nakedness.  Many  are  college 
graduates  who,  confronting  new  duties 
and  opportunities,  desire  to  brush  up  and 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.    Many  are  dis- 
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contented,  square  pegs  in  round  holes, 
who  believe  that  fame  and  fortune  await 
if  they  can  only  acquire  training  for  the 
career  that  fascinates  them.  A  few  are 
women.  Not  a  large  proportion  are  well 
to  do.  Some  are  in  the  depths  of  pover- 
ty, and  Smiles  could  write  a  new  *'  Self- 
Help  "  out  of  the  trials  and  experiences 
of  those  who,  in  lonely  garrets  and  sti- 
fling boiler  rooms,  are  painfully  educating 
themselves  for  larger  spheres  in  life. 
Now,  all  these  and  sundry  others  could 
use  text-books,  and  instances  are  numer- 
ous of  self-trained  men  who  owe  success 
to  the  study  of  mere  print  without  guid- 
ance or  advice.  But  this  applies  rather 
to  learning  a  dead  language  than  master- 
ing a  live  art.  A  serious  trouble  with 
text-books  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come stale  over  night,  and  the  student  of 
one  never  knows  when  he  is  altogether 
abreast  his  subject  and  is  **  up  to  date." 
Another  defect  in  text-books  is  that  they 
never  '*  talk  back."  They  answer  no 
questions.  Their  stony  silence  is  as  ex- 
asperating to  some  students  as  the  eternal 
reticence  of  the  Sphinx.  Hence,  instruc- 
tion papers,  in  answering  which  the  pupil 
reveals  the  degree  of  his  ignorance  or 
knowledge,  fill  the  gap  admirably.  If 
these  are  prepared  by  competent  experts 
and  the  answers  to  the  questions  and 
problems  are  conscientiously  reviewed, 
the  progress  that  can  be  made  is  extraor- 
dinary. Moreover,  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  correspondence  school  is  its  use  of  the 
"  information  blank,"  by  the  employ- 
ment of  which  the  student  is  practically  as 
well  ofiF  as  if  he  had  an  instructor  at  his 
elbow.  Such  text-books  as  the  schools 
do  depend  on  are  incessantly  revised. 

In  this  method  of  instruction  there  is 
also  the  advantage  of  getting  into  touch 
with  the  criticism  of  others.  One's  admi- 
ration goes  out  to  those  who,  all  alone  in 
chilly  hall  bedrooms,  have  figured  out 
Ohm's  law ;  or,  upon  the  desolate  prairie, 
have  investigated  modern  chemistry,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  if  such  work 
were  steadily  subject  to  review  by  some- 
body else  it  would  be  better  done  and 
more  useful  to  the  student.  An  objec- 
tion to  the  correspondence  school  is  that 
the  professor  is  absent,  and  no  doubt 
much  is  missed  of  the  stimulus  that 
comes  from  personal  contact  with  a  Row- 
land or  a  Helmholtz.    But  the  student  is, 


after  all,  conscious  of  a  presence  and  of 
a  watchful  mind  presiding  over  his  ef- 
forts from  a  distance,  and  this  might  be 
urged  as  true  also  of  some  work  done  in 
the  colleges.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  by 
an  educational  journal  that  "  the  compo- 
sition courses  at  Harvard  are  practically 
correspondence  courses.  The  student 
writes  a  theme  and  drops  it  in  a  box. 
Presently  it  comes  back  for  rewriting, 
covered  with  suggestions  in  red  ink.  The 
student  might  just  as  well  be  in  Cuba  or 
California  as  in  Cambridge."  Another 
objection  raised  is  that  the  correspond- 
ence school  student  is  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from  association  in 
classes  with  other  students.  While  this 
is  only  partially  true,  it  is  offset  by  many 
advantages.  Each  earnest  student — and 
they  who  enrol  in  correspondence  schools 
are  usually  of  that  stripe — can  set  his  own 
pace.  He  is  not  held  back  by  laggards; 
and  if  the  necessities  of  wage  earning 
crowd  in  he  can  stretch  out  his  term*  of 
study  to  periods  when  daily  work  is 
slacker.  As  contrasted  with  private  tui- 
tion, the  pecuniary  gain  is  obviously 
enormous,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
wholesale  generally  compares  with  the 
retail ;  and  yet  in  a  strict  sense  every  cor- 
respondence school  student  has  a 
"  coach."  The  great  point  is  that  final 
dependence  is  placed  wholly  upon  home 
study,  without  any  mitigation  by  per- 
functory attendance  upon  lectures  at 
which  the  weary  professor  can  be  jollied 
or  humbugged.  University  legend  em- 
balms innumerable  tricks  to  avoid  work 
played  by  lively  undergraduate  upon 
eccentric  professor;  but  the  correspond- 
ence student  who  is  sweating  blood  while 
he  pays  his  way  has  no  time  to  foster,  by 
similar  conduct,  such  trivial  traditions  of 
the  idle  schoolmen. 

The  theory  of  the  correspondence 
school  is  broad  enough  to  compass  the 
range  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  is  al- 
ready being  spread  out  thinly  by  all  man- 
ner of  institutions,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his 
son  have  their  latter  day  counterpart  in 
lessons  by  mail  on  manners  and  deport- 
ment. Acting  and  cookery,  law  and  med- 
icine, mechanics  and  electricity,  all  claim 
attention.  Even  such  an  intangible  craft 
as  journalism  has  its  course  of  tuition, 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  one  in  d|- 
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plomacy.  Pharmacy  and  proof  reading 
vie  in  allurements  as  careers  for  young 
men;  music  and  dressmaking  offer  at- 
tractive futures  to  studious  young  wom- 
en. One  home  study  department  proffers 
osteopathy  as  the  "  paying  profession," 
while  another  is  prepared  to  furnish  full 
initiation  into  the  ''  science  of  psychrat- 
ism."  It  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  instruction  offered  is 
of  little  actual  value  in  providing  work 
or  opening  the  way  to  a  profession ;  but 
in  the  long  run  it  all  depends  on  the  stu- 
dent, who  tracking  asses  may  find  a  king- 
dom. It  is  also  alleged  that  some  of  the 
schools  are  *'  fakes,"  but  if  so,  the  adver- 
tising managers  of  many  of  our  best  pub- 
lications have  incurred  serious  risks.  Af- 
ter all,  the  opinions  of  the  students  them- 
selves afford  the  best  criterion. 

For  many  students  the  main  question 
is  the  permanence  and  trustworthiness 
of  the  institutions  to  which  they  intrust 
money ;  but  here  again  means  of  self-pro- 
tection are  at  hand  to  limit  possible  loss. 
Several  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
have  achieved  a  very  high  reputation  for 
character  and  worth,  especially  where 
concerned  with  engineering  studies,  in 
which,  apparently,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done.  One  of  these  is  understood  to 
have  enrolled  in  its  first  ten  years  more 
than  150,000  pupils,  and  to  have  lately 
attained  250,000  who  have  graduated  in 
its  fifty  courses  or  are  now  pursuing  them. 
An  institution  of  whose  work  the  writer 
has  intimate  personal  knowledge,  from 
sharing  in  its  responsibility,  has  enlisted 
thousands  of  earnest  students  all  over  the 
world  in  special  studies  in  five  years,  and 
carries  the  indorsement  of  the  foremost 
American  inventor.  Another  in  New 
England  claimed  7,000  students  in  its 
first  year,  and  files  annually  with  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion a  full  report  of  its  work. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  some 
of  the  objections  raised  against  corre- 
spondence schools.  A  further  criticism 
deserving  notice  is  that  they  tend  to  book- 
ish instruction,  so  that  while  they  are  do- 
ing splendid  work  in  filling  the  place  of 
the  old  apprenticeship,  now  largely  obso- 
lete, they  fall  short  in  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand.  This  has  been  met  in  some 
instances  by  well  equipped  "  instruction 
cars,"  and  one  or  two  local  courses  in  real 
practical  work,  but  the  point  is  really  not 


well  taken.  The  great  majority  of  the 
students  are  already  manipulating  things. 
They  are  often  grimy  and  stained,  with 
horny  hands  and  muscles  of  steel.  What 
they  need  is  the  teaching  they  seek;  to 
be  grounded  in  principles ;  to  get  down  to 
the  fundamental  facts  and  ideas ;  to  be 
able  to  correlate  and  explain  the  phenom- 
ena which  have  previously  stood  apart 
like  isolated  peaks  in  a  long  mountain 
chain ;  to  know  why  it  is  best  to  do  thus 
and  so;  to  understand  this  synthesis  and 
that  reaction ;  and  above  all  to  read  and 
think  the  formulae  of  mathematics.  As 
a  rule  the  correspondence  school  student 
has  had  too  much  practice  and  too  little 
theory.  The  college  student  has  too 
much  theory  and  too  little  of  the  shop. 
In  the  end  it  is  the  man  who  best  com- 
bines the  two  that  makes  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  his  career  as  an  engineer. 

The  writer  would  be  the  last  to  recom- 
mend or  even  suggest  the  correspondence 
school  diploma  as  a  substitute  for  the 
university  sheepskin,  but  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  "  going  to  school  by  mail  " 
has  done  much  to  take  the  place  of  the 
typical  old-fashioned  college  and  to  as- 
sist the  university  in  defining  its  grand 
ultimate  function.  America  has  to-day 
over  many  colleges  and  not  enough  uni- 
versities ;  but  the  correspondence  school 
has  deprived  a  host  of  half-inch  colleges 
of  their  reason  for  existence  or  has  quick- 
ened them  to  a  larger  grasp  of  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility.  That  an  associa- 
tion or  affiliation  between  the  best  corre- 
spondence schools  and  the  "  seats  of 
learning  "  should  develop  in  time  would 
not  be  surprising ;  that  an  approximation 
of  the  methods  should  ensue  is  inevitable. 
As  militant  Europe  has  learned  some- 
thing of  tactics  from  the  untutored  Boer, 
so  the  university  is  molding  its  policy  on 
the  flexible  lines  of  educational  work  "  by 
post,"  which  in  its  essence  is  unavoida- 
bly commercial  and  therefore  shrewdly 
evolutional.  President  Harper,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  showed  this  when  he  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  by  the  univer- 
sity of  a  linguistic  correspondence  de- 
partment, and  said : 

"  Along  linguistic  lines,  the  work  done  by 
correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in 
the  class  room.  The  correspondence  student 
solves  the  difficulties  himself  and  the  results 
stay  with  him." 

New  YoRKfcCiTY. 


The    Kindergarten — -Its  Present   and   Its    Future 

By    Miss   Anna   W.    Williams 

Superintendent  ok  the   Public  Kindergartens   in    Phiiadeh'Hia 

[Miss  Williams  has  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  extension  of  the  Froebel  system 

in  the  United  States.    As   lecturer  and  writer  her  opinion  has    been    generally    accepted    as    carrying 

much  weight  of  authority.     She  has  consented  to  express  for  The   Independent  her  views  on   some 

salient   aspects   of   the   current   conditions   of   the  kindergarten  movement,   and   to  comment   upon  the 
important    features   of   its   development    in    the   near   future. —  Edixok.] 

TPIE  kindergarten  movement,  as  it  is  East.  If  a  city  like  Philadelphia  pos- 
now  accepted  in  the  United  States,  sesses  one  hundred  and  forty-five  kinder- 
may  be  said  to  need  no  com-  gartens  and  two  hundred  *'  kindergart- 
mendation  of  its  value.  Yet  I  cannot  re-  ners,"  with  four  hundred  public  school 
frain  from  reference  to  the  significant  in-  teachers  in  good  standing  as  members  of 
dorsement  which  it  received  from  so  deep  the  local  Kindergarten  Association,  a  city 
a  student  of  public  education  as  Presi-  like  Milwaukee,  in  the  West,  has  its 
dent  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  It  will  be  re-  Mayor  as  president  of  the  body  of  or- 
membered  that,  at  the  convention  of  the  ganized  instructors.  The  kindergartens 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  Bos-  which  are  integrally  part  of  the  public 
ton,  he  voiced  his  belief  that  universities  schools  are  supplemented  by  numberless 
should  give  their  attention  to  the  princi-  private  establishments,  the  majority  of 
pies  underlying  the  kindergarten,  and  to  which  are  conducted  in  the  strictest  ac- 
the  application  of  the  Froebel  principles  cordance  with  the  system  as  propounded 
in  the  attainment  of  practical  results.  by  Frobel,  the  founder. 

Harvard's  president    realized     in    its  It  may  be  said  that  the  adaptation  of 

fullness    the  dependence  which  the  pub-  kindergarten  principles  to  the  mental  and 

lie  school  system  of  the  country  has  come  moral  needs  of  the  average  child  is  now 

to  place  upon  kindergarten  work ;  and  he  thoroughly   worked   out.     The   essential 

foresaw   in  its  broad  scope   the  measure  feature  of  the  teaching  is  its  insistence  on 

of  utility  which  this  teaching  of  the  little  the  relationship  of  all  things.     Unity  is 

children  must  ultimately  attain,  not  for  the  keynote  of  the  kindergarten.     At  the 

the  children  alone,  not  for  the  parents  very   beginning  of   his  intellectual   and 

alone,  but  for  the  Government  as  a  gov-  moral  life    the  child  is  taught  how  to 

ernment  and  for  the  population  as  a  peo-  think,    how  to    comprehend    the    unity 

pie  composed  of  citizens  mentally  strong  which  underlies   all   being,   and   uncon- 

and  morally  upright.  sciously   to   anticipate   the   concrete    in- 

There  are  sections  of  the  United  States  struction  he  will  receive  in  after  years, 
which  did  not  at  once  perceive  in  Froe-  immediate  and  remote.  The  stories  that 
bel's  system  all  the  utility  that  has  been  are  told — the  very  songs  the  children 
demonstrated  by  experience.  No  less  a  sing — are  drawn  from  among  the  classics 
city  than  Chicago  decided  that  the  kin-  of  literature  and  music.  In  the  earliest 
dergarten  plan  could  not  give  the  results  stage  of  its  development  the  child's  mind 
predicted  for  it  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  absorbs  the  principles  of  two  arts,  at 
Chicago  abandoned  its  kindergarten  la-  least,  in  all  their  purity.  The  games  the 
bors  until  the  mothers  of  Chicago's  chil-  children  play,  simple  as  they  appear  to 
dren  and  the  fathers  who  believed  the  the  adult  mind,  correspond  to  the  gym- 
mothers  knew  what  was  for  the  chil-  nastic  exercises  in  vogue  at  the  most 
dren's  good  made  it  apparent  to  the  mu-  careful  of  universities,  and  all  of  thephys- 
nicipality  that  the  community's  desire  ical  powers  of  the  pupil  are  co-opera- 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  tively   engaged.     The   "  gift   materials  " 

To-day  the  kindergarten  finds  its  place  on  which  the  children  work,  in  sewing 

as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruc-  and  modeling,  prepare  them  for  the  more 

tion  in  all  large  cities  of  the  country,  as  difficult  concentration  of  thought  which 

well  as  in  a  great  number  of  towns  of  comes  in  their  school  life's  after  years, 

minor  importance.     The  West  is  prov-  A  care  as  sedulous  in  its  attention  is 

ing  itself  no  less  shrewd  in  its  divination  given  to  the  moral  needs  of  the  children, 

of  the  meaning  of  the  movement  than  tlie  Self-control  and  self-reliance  are  inspira- 
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tions  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  kinder- 
garten ;  helpfulness  and  magnanimity  are 
lessons  finding  constant  inculcation. 

The  educational  work,  largely  from 
its  experience  with  the  Froebel  princi- 
ples, has  arrived  at  a  realization  of  the  in- 
timate relations  which  obtain  between  the 
mental  and  the  moral  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  practical  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  by  the  higher  educational 
courses  of  the  public  school  system  from 
kindergarten  work  with  prospective  pu- 
pils have  not  only  been  conceded,  but  are 
accepted  as  points  of  departure  possess- 
ing an  easily  calculable  value.  The  kin- 
dergarten serves  as  a  first,  and  as  a  thor- 
ough, test  of  the  educational  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  individual  pupil.  The  re- 
cent history  of  primary  grades,  in  public 
schools  generally,  has  made  it  apparent 
that  the  kindergarten  child  within  four 
months  is  able  to  grasp  a  mass  of  in- 
struction the  absorption  of  which  on  the 
part  of  the  untrained  pupil  requires  or- 
dinarily the  full  term  of  one  school  year. 
While  the  proportion  of  advantage  can- 
not, of  course,  remain  the  same  in  more 
advanced  stages  of  instruction,  the  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  kinder- 
garten child  finds  the  whole  term  of 
school  life  shortened.  The  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor  among  the  popula- 
tion of  such  a  gain  in  time  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Outgrowths  of  the  kindergarten  idea 
that  are  of  prime  importance  have  been 
the  summer  playgrounds  and  the  vacation 
schools.  They  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon now  to  all  cities  of  the  first  class. 
The  children  resident  in  these  far-sighted 
municipalities,  during  a  period  when  the 
strain  upon  their  nervous  health  was  for- 
merly greatest,  are  happy  in  the  normal 
activities  of  life;  and,  where  once  they 
were  burdens  upon  themselves  as  upon 
their  parents,  they  find  their  pastime  in 
healthy  play  combined  with  some  modi- 
cum of  discipline  and  instruction. 

In  a  past  now  happily  removed  to  a 
mere  memory  kindergarten  work  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  the  inefficient  training 
which  was  accorded  to  the  instructors 
themselves.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  faith  of  the 
educational  world  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Froebel  plan  must  have 
proved  a  failure.  That  is  true  of  every 
great   innovation   in  its  primary   stage. 


There  is  another  story  to  tell  to-day. 

The  kindergartners  are  graduates  of 
approved  colleges,  fit  to  compete  in  pro- 
ficiency with  any  others  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  pedagogy.  Throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  common  basis  of  in- 
struction. A  teacher  can  go  from  to 
New  York  to  Chicago,  and  find  that  her 
experience  fits  her  to  take  up  her  labors 
in  the  public  school  system  there  with  no 
change  of  method,  except,  perhaps,  as  it 
bears  upon  some  minor  details  growing 
out  of  local  circumstance  and  environ- 
ment. A  family  can  remove  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston,  and  the  parents  can 
enter  a  child  in  the  Eastern  kindergarten 
with  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  ideas  which  were  in- 
stilled at  the  earlier  stage  of  instruction. 

The  movement  is  one  which,  neces- 
sarily, makes  haste  slowly.  The  action 
of  local  governmental  bodies  may  be  con- 
sidered significant,  as  in  the  case  of  In- 
diana, where  the  Legislature  has  appro- 
priated large  sums  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens throughout  the  State.  But  a 
weight  as  great,  if  not  greater,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  work  of  the  Mother's  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  circumstance  that  col- 
leges for  women  are  including  training 
in  kindergarten  principles  in  their  curri- 
cula. 

A  trend  that  is  most  pronounced  is  the 
organization  of  classes  for  mothers,  not 
only  for  those  mothers  who  are  possessed 
of  competencies,  but  for  those  who  are 
to  be  found  among  the  very  poor.  The 
lecture  rooms  of  normal  schools  hold  as- 
semblages of  well-to-do  women  who 
learn  from  formal  lectures  the  nature  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  child;  and, 
through  Sunday  schools  and  other  ave- 
nues, the  poor  are  brought  into  contact 
with  practical  kindergartners,  who  give 
them  of  their  best  knowledge. 

A  wide  and  splendid  vista  of  useful- 
ness has  opened  to  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment in  this  formal  instruction  of  the 
parents,  so  long  after  the  State  began  to 
devote  itself  to  the  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  here,  in  the  years  to  come, 
that  some  of  the  richest  fruition  of  kin- 
dergarten principles  is  to  attained — in  the 
closer  home  ties  and  in  the  deeper  com- 
prehension which  go  to  make,  ultimate- 
ly, the  better  citizen,  the  better  people 
and  the  better  Government. 

Philadelphia. 
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Educational  Books  :    A  Brief  Survey 

In  presenting  this  brief  survey  of  some  these  processes  under  the  vital  and  para- 

of  the  educational  books  published  dur-  mount  desire  of  expression.  And  in  some 

ing  the  past  year,  we  would  remind  the  dawning   recognition   of   this   truth    we 

reader  that  the  recommendation  of  a  new  seem  to  see  the  explanation  of  certain 

book  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  recent  tendencies  in  text-book  making, 
should  supplant  some  other  work  already        As  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 

established  in  the  field.     It  is  a  fact  that  tho  by  no  means  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 

perhaps   the   majority   of   school    books  tory  one,  mav  be  mentioned   Newson's 

coming  from  the  press  have  no  raison  First  French  Book,  by  S.  Alge,  Wal- 


fctre,  except  a  commercial  one— and  this  ter  Rippmann  and  W.  H.  Buell  (Newson 

applies   even    to   many   books,   good    in  &   Co.,   50  cents),   intended    for   pupils 

themselves,  which  are  yet  not  distinct-  from  nine  to  thirteen,  and  the  subject  of 

ly  better  than  what  they  are  intended  to  successful  experiment  abroad.     This  lit- 

supersede.     We   have  attempted   in  the  tie  volume,  which  is  entirely  in  French, 

following  notices  to  call  attention  to  the  assumes  French  also  as  the  language  of 

more  deservmg  work  turned  out  during  the  class-room ;  and  by  a  graded  series  of 

the  year  by  the  teachers  of  the  country  statements,  questions  and  hints,  seeks  to 

and  by  the  educational  publishers.  immerse  the  pupil  from  the  very  start  in 

^  the  language  to  be  learned,  so  maneuver- 
Modern  Languages  ^^  ^^^  ^^  possible  divined  and  then  fixed 
Undoubtedly  the  proper  way  of  teach-  by  "  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  habit 
ing  a  modern  language  has  yet  to  be  dis-  of  mental  visualizing,"  assisted  by  pic- 
covered  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  there  is  a  ^ures.  There  is  further  a  brief  gram- 
good  deal  of  groping,  some  of  it  pretty  matical  precis  and  a  "  phonetic,"  for  use 
much  in  the  dark.  In  teaching  the  class-  if  desired.  In  attempting  in  this  way  to 
ics  it  is  virtually  assumed  that  there  are  combine  what  we  have  grown,  after  a 
two  processes  involved  in  learning  a  Ian-  false  analogy,  to  look  upon  as  dififerent 
guage  artificially :  the  laying  in  of  a  stock  methods,  the  book  finds  itself  in  accord 
of  formal  grammatical  and  syntactical  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
knowledge,  and  the  application  of  this  raittee  of  Twelve ;  and  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
knowledge  to  the  expression  and  appre-  periment  might  lead  to  some  useful  con- 
ciation  of  connected  thought.  Now  as  a  elusion;  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
matter  of  fact,  these  two  acts  of  the  mind,  means  final  as  yet ;  and,  after  reading  it, 
while  distinguishable,  are  not  naturally  one  feels  that  to  him  who  would  catch  the 
separable  at  all.  And  it  is  their  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  language  there  is  still  a  good 
disruption  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  deal  to  be  said  for  the  old-fashioned 
former,  properly  a  subordinate  and  even  rapid  grammatical  survey  and  extensive 
subconscious  function,  as  adopted  from  literary  reading. 

the  method  of  the  dead  languages,  which        As  an  illustration  of  this  same  tendency 

constitutes  the  capital  fallacy  of  our  mod-  to  discriminate  between  the  quick  and  the 

ern  language  teaching  to-day,  while  the  dead  M.  Francois's  Advanced  French 

neglect  of  original  expression,  referable  Composition     (American    Book    Com- 

to  the  same  source,  together  with  the  de-  pany,  80  cents)   falls  into  line  with  the 

basement  of  composition  so  called  to  the  preceding  volume  in  declaring  against  an 

services  of  grammar,  has  decidedly  ag-  exclusively  literary  habit  in  favor  of  the 

gravated  the  evil.     It  seems  safe  to  say,  daily  and  practical  uses  of  language.  In 

then,  that  the  study  of  living  languages  this   aim   it   supplies  ample  material   on 

will   never   be   established    on    a   sound  modern   Parisian  life  for  turning  from 

basis   till  some  means  is  found  of  fusing  English  into  French,  at  first  with  the  as- 
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sistance  of  questions  on  a  French  model 
and  then  independently  of  such  aid.  It 
seems  likely  to  be  a  useful  book  in  its 
way,  tho  it  does  not  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
its  kind,  for  language  finds  its  natural 
employm,ent  in  the  free  expression  of 
one's  own  ideas  in  one's  own  way  and  its 
use  in  translating  the  thoughts  of  others 
is  something  of  a  special  service  in  the 
nature  of  a  tour  de  force. 

Irrespective  of  any  particular  tendency 
we  have  to  commend  A  Spanish  Gram- 
xViAR,  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Ramsey  (Henrv 
Holt  &  Co.,  $1.50,  net),  whose  "Text- 
Book  of  Modern  Spanish,"  published  a 
few  years  ago,  is  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  in  English.  Briefer  and  handier 
than  the  previous  volume,  but  conform- 
ing to  the  same  general  model  and  re- 
taining the  same  general  merits,  a  clear 
and  sensible  treatment  of  the  consonants 
and  an  admirable  lucidity  and  distribu- 
tion of  statement,  the  present  manual 
bids  fair  to  supply  a  want  which  the 
growing  importance  of  Spanish  makes 
more  and  more  strongly  felt. 

When  now  from  these  elementary 
hillfsmittel  we  turn  to  the  texts  intended 
for  reading,  we  confess  to  a  sense  akin  to 
apprehension,  not  merely  at  the  expense 
of  spirit  involved  in  their  multiplication, 
but  also  at  the  extremes  to  which  edi- 
tors in  their  craving  for  novelty  seem 
willing  to  go.  Surely  it  cannot  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  what  one  reads  in  get- 
ting one's  French  or  German,  whether  a 
few  scraps  frorh  Jules  Verne,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  play  of  Moliere's.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  essential  or  even  desir- 
able to  stick  to  classics ;  we  have  Cole- 
ridge's word  for  it  that  nothing  from  the 
past  can  possibly  be  so  stimulating  as  is 
the  work  of  one's  own  time.  But  there 
is  a  choice  even  among  moderns ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  a  strange,  new  thing — be  it 
said  with  due  deference  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve — to  rest  an  education  on  a 
jeuilleton,  or  some  pretty  little  flimsy 
fiction  of  the  day. 

Certainly  in  spite  of  Schiller's  lack  of 
formative  and  plastic  power  and  the 
streak  of  formalism  running  through  his 
nature,  we  should  reckon  his  Braut  von 
Messina,  as  edited  by  Professors  Palmer 
and  Eldridge  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  60 
cents) ,  a  better  discipline  by  reason  of  the 
high  ideal  toward  which  he  unremitting- 


ly strains.  The  issue  is  an  attractive  and 
convenient  one  for  reading,  with  explana- 
tory notes  and  a  critical  introduction  to 
the  credit  of  the  junior  editor.  In  par- 
ticular the  introduction  touches  upon  a 
good  many  points  of  interest  raised  by 
the  play;  and  tho  the  matter  is  not  very 
well  digested,  yet  as  a  syllabus  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  suggestive.  The  chief  defect  of 
the  editing  is  one  so  common  to  this  kind 
of  work  as  to  be  urged,  perhaps,  unfairly 
against  an  individual ;  a  preoccupation, 
that  is,  with  the  raw  materials  of  schol- 
arship and  a  lack  of  that  sort  of  literary 
appreciation  which  is  apt  to  stir  the  stu- 
dent to  an  intelligent  sense  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  work  in  hand. 

For  rapid  reading  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten,  edited  by  T.  B.  Bronson 
(Appleton  &  Co.,  45  cents),  seems  to  fur- 
nish excellent  provision.  It  is  supplied 
with  a  special  vocabulary  and  an  unpre- 
tentious introduction  in  the  way  of  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  where- 
in are  noted  his  principal  literary  con- 
nections and  derivations.  It  is  inter- 
rupted by  but  few  notes,  and  those  where 
they  ought  to  be  for  reading,  at  the  foot 
of  the  page. 

But  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
other  texts  that  have  fallen  under  our  no- 
tice is  an  edition  of  Renan's  Souvenirs 
d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse,  by  Irving 
Babbitt  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  75  cents), 
an  example,  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
treatment,  of  what  editing  ought  to  be 
rather  than  of  what  it  actually  is.  For 
not  only  is  Renan,  in  spite  of  his  own  dis- 
claimer, a  great  literary  artist  who  has 
succeeded  in  giving  permanent  expres- 
sion to  some  of  the  most  elusive  spiritual 
experiences  of  his  time ;  but  Mr.  Babbitt 
has  been  at  pains  to  introduce  his  author 
in  an  essay  of  unusual  ability,  which  in 
analyzing  the  consciousness  through 
which  the  main  stream  of  late  nineteenth 
century  thought  has  distilled  drop  by 
drop,  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  history  of  that  extraordinary 
period,  remarkable  as  much  for  its  incon- 
sistencies as  for  its  vast  attainments — the 
period  which  has  subscribed  with  one 
hand  to  a  brutal  material  positivism,  with 
the  other  to  a  weak  and  vaporing  human- 
itarianism.  Nor  has  he  omitted  to  write 
the  lesson  of  the  age  in  exhibiting  the 
final  bankruptcy  of  a  spirit,  which,  ex- 
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alting  a  vague  intellectual  curiosity  over 
character  and  will,  has  ended  by  esteem- 
ing a  mocking  self-negation  as  the  mark 
of  the  superior  nature.  In  the  qualities 
of  Mr.  Babbitt's  introduction,  its  clarity, 
its  insight,  and,  above  all,  its  constructive- 
ness,  v^e  seem  to  see  an  instance  of  the 
admirable  formative  influence  of  a  prop- 
er study  of  French  literature,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  particular  thought  or  moral. 
And  we  venture  to  hope  that  his  exam- 
ple may  be  followed  by  a  kind  of  work, 
not  only  better  in  itself,  but  more  agree- 
able with  our  native  genius  than  is  the 
Teutonism,well  enough  in  its  way,  which 
we  have  been  cultivating  overexclusively 
here  in  America. 

English 

Among  the  books  in  English  prepared 
for  the  student  or  the  general  reader  any 
issue  of  the  "  Athenaeum  Press  Series  " 
is  likely  to  hold  the  first  place  of  honor. 
To  the  other  excellent  volumes  of  that 
series  has  now  been  added  Selections 
From  De  Quincey,  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Milton  Haight 
Turk  (Ginn  &  Co.,  90  cents).  The  selec- 
tions include  the  ''  Confessions,"  several 
of  the  "Suspiria"  and  other  pieces  which, 
for  the  most  part,  center  on  De  Quincey's 
own  life,  whether  real  or  as  ]ie  imagined 
it ;  and  this  is  well,  for  the  reason  that  the 
personality  of  De  Quincey  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  gorgeous  qualities  of 
his  style.  And  we  trust  that  this  vol- 
ume, with  its  elaborate  introduction,  will 
do  a  little  toward  reinstating  De  Quincey 
among  the  few  great  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish language — where  he  assuredly  be- 
longs. 

Another  ably  edited  series  is  the  "Eng- 
lish Readings,"  three  new  volumes  of 
which  now  lie  before  us.  One  is  a  vol- 
ume of  Selections  From  Walter  Pa- 
ter^ edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  75  cents).  Exquisite  as  Pa- 
ter's language  sometimes  is,  we  cannot 
regard  him  as  an  author  wisely  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students. — to  be 
treated  as  a  classic,  that  is.  His  style  is 
too  euphuistic,  meticulous,  and  at  times 
execrably  loose  to  be  a  safe  standard. 
Mr.  Hale's  introduction  is  persuasively 
written,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  for 


those  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with 
Pater  and  ''  Paterism."  Another  volume 
of  the  series  is  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Robert  Kill)urn  Root  (50  cents). 
In  the  notes  to  these  lectures  on  books 
and  reading  the  editor  quotes  freely  from 
passages  elsewhere  in  Ruskin  which  are 
illustrative  of  the  text.  The  third  volume 
is  The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poems  ok 
John  Milton,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Martin  W.  Sampson 
(75  cents).  Milton  needs  elucidation  for 
most  readers,  and  the  editor  of  the  pres- 
ent text  satisfies  this  need  liberally,  al- 
most too  liberally. 

To  the  long  list  of  volumes  in  the 
"  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  the  pub- 
lishers add  a  quadruple  number  including 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth,  60  cents).  At  pres- 
ent the  series  contains  an  admirable  body 
of  literature,  neatly  printed  and  surpris- 
ingly cheap.  There  is  little  of  the  look 
of  the  school  room  about  the  bound  num- 
bers of  this  series,  so  that  they  are  ac- 
ceptable for  the  home  library. 

From  the  Macmillan  Co.  come  three 
new  volumes  of  their  "  Pocket  American 
and  English  Classics,"  little  books  clear- 
ly printed  and  bound  in  levanteen  (price, 
25  cents  each).  The  notes  are  directed 
to  students  who  are  reading  prescribed 
courses  of  English  and  are  useful  for 
that  purpose.  Barring  these  notes,  which 
are  not  conspicuous,  the  edition  is  well 
suited  also  for  the  pocket  and  for  trav- 
eling. The  present  additions  are  Haw- 
thorne's TwiCE-ToLD  Tales,  Franklin's 
Autobiography  and  Cooper's  Deer- 
slayer. 

Of  other  reading  books  of  a  strictly  lit- 
erary character  may  be  mentioned  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  edited  by  Frank- 
lin Manly  (C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.),  in 
which  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  lit- 
erary questions  suggested  by  the  play ; 
Old  English  Ballads,  edited  by  James 
P.  Kinard  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  40 
cents),  which  gives  in  convenient  form 
and  with  suitable  notes  a  few  of  the  best 
ballads;  The  Child  Life  Fifth  Read- 
er (The  Macmillan  Co.,  45  cents),  a  se- 
lection of  pieces  judiciously  made  from  a 
number  of  standard  authors,  mostly  mod- 
cm  ;  TI.\\i)i:ooK  ov  Br.ST  Readings 
<;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50),  a  book 
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of  selections  from  living  authors,  for 
the  most  part,  made  primarily  for  read- 
ing aloud  and  well  adapted  to  that  end. 

Designed  especially  for  younger  read- 
ers is  "  The  Home  Library,"  issued  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  new  volumes,  well 
illustrated  and  attractively  made  like 
their  predecessors,  are  that  beautiful 
story  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  called  Jacka- 
napes (40  cents),  Madame  de  Segur's 
Story  of  a  Donkey  (40  cents)  and 
Sophie  (75  cents),  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  abridged  and  edited  for 
children  (75  cents),  and  A  Book  of 
Nursery  Rhymes  (75  cents). 

A  noticeable  departure  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  reading  books  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  which  necessarily  make  the 
imparting  of  information  more  impor- 
tant than  the  language  and  thought — a 
mixing  of  genres  in  education  which 
seems  to  us  of  more  than  questionable 
utility.  Such  are  Seaside  and  Way- 
side (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  45  cents).  Se- 
crets OF  the  Woods  (Ginn  &  Co.,  60 
cents).  The  Story  of  the  Amphibians 
and  the  Reptiles  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
65  cents).  Carpenter's  Geographical 
Reader  (American  Book  Co.,  70  cents). 

History 

The  select  committee  for  the  New 
England  History  Teachers'  Association 
made  its  report  in  1900,  and  on  that  re- 
port is  based  a  work  entitled  Historical 
Sources  in  Schools  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  cents).  Tho  professedly  de- 
signed for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
secondary  schools,  it  will  be  found  in- 
valuable to  every  student  of  history  who 
desires  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
and  get  at  the  active  life  to  which  the 
record  bears  witness.  The  titles  in  the 
several  lists  are  accompanied  by  explan- 
atory statements  which  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  documents.  Most  of  the 
material  referred  to  is  easily  accessible, 
and  has  that  strong  personal  element 
which  appeals  to  every  one,  but  to  the 
young  especially. 

Among  the  many  histories  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  mentioned  the  Topical  Sur- 
vey OF  United  States  History,  by  O. 
P.  Cornman  and  O.  Gerson  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  60  cents).     This  work  aims  at 


enabling  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  grades  who  do  not  en- 
ter the  high  school  to  gain  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  their  country  and 
assume  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  its 
institutions.  Events  are  analyzed  to  dis- 
cover their  principles  and  significance, 
and  are  grouped  into  topics,  so  as  to  aid 
the  student  in  organizing  the  knowledge 
he  has  already  acquired.  The  authors 
have  been  entirely  successful  in  present- 
ing the  courses  of  study  from  new  and 
interesting  points  of  view,  and  in  show- 
ing how  the  various  matters  to  be  re- 
viewed should  be  closely  interrelated,  es- 
sential features  emphasized,  and  a  wider 
range  of  view  disclosed,  so  that  the 
knowledge  as  a  whole  may  form  an  ap- 
perceptive system  with  which  future  ac- 
quisitions may  be  regularly  connected. 
The  chapter  on  the  progress  of  education 
and  its  relation  to  general  progress  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  clearness  of  arrangement. 

Of  a  more  elementary  design  is  Our 
Country's  Story,  by  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  65  cents). 
The  author  has  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion the  really  important  things  in  our 
country's  history,  and  has  arranged  them 
with  due  regard  to  the  proper  historical 
perspective.  The  style  is  simple,  clear, 
sensible,  altogether  charming.  The  sum- 
maries and  suggestions  for  written  work 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Not 
only  are  the  main  events  in  the  history 
of  our  country  described,  but  some  idea 
is  given  of  their  causes,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance  formed  with  the  men 
who  stood  behind  them. 

Another  book  designed  for  children  is 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Mary  Ford  (Thomas  Whittaker,  75 
cents).  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  subject  of  American  his- 
tory in  a  way  to  make  it  interesting  to 
children.  The  treatment  is  clear  and 
simple,  the  style  is  never  involved  or  ob- 
scure, and  all  the  vital  facts  in  the  coun- 
try's record  are  narrated  in  a  picturesque 
fashion  that  must  take  the  fancy  of  the 
average  boy  and  girl  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  history  is  made  up  of 
nothing  but  dates  and  easily  forgotten 
facts. 

Several  books  should  here  be  men- 
tioned, which  deal  more  with  the  princi- 
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pies  of  government  than  with  the  facts  cials  in  the  United  States,  those  of  the 
of  history.  Such  a  work,  for  instance,  is  township,  county  and  city,  those  of  the 
The  Government  of  the  American  State,  and  finally  those  of  the  Federal 
People,  by  Frank  Strong  and  Joseph  Government.  After  an  examination  of 
Schafer  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  65  certain  operations  in  the  American  sys- 
cents).  This  treatise  considers  civil  tem,  such  as  a  trial  in  court,  and  nomina- 
government  from  a  new  point  of  view,  tions  for  office,  the  book  concludes  with 
Instead  of  simply  analyzing  the  clauses  an  outline  of  international  relations  and 
of  the  constitution  they  have  written  a  a  summary  of  the  commonest  laws  of 
continuous  story  of  the  development  of  business  and  property.  In  the  hands  of  a 
government  in  America.  In  other  words,  capable  instructor  it  ought  to  be  a  pow- 
they  treat  the  subject  scientifically,  and  erful  instrument,  not  only  for  imparting 
show  that  the  evolution  of  government  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  organization 
progressive  and  moves  from  the  sim-  and  machinery  of  our  Government,  but 
pier  to  the  more  complex  forms.  Not  also  for  inculcating  the  moral  obligations 
only  is  the  story  continuous,  but  the  facts  of  good  citizenship, 
and  forms  of  government  are  connected  A  revised  edition  of  Laughlin's  Ele- 
in  an  unbroken  narrative  with  the  histor-  ments  of  Political  Economy  (Ameri- 
ical  events  upon  which  they  depend,  and  can  Book  Co.,  $1.20),  brings  that  well- 
without  which  they  cannot  be  rightly  un-  known  treatise  up  to  date,  adding  para- 
derstood.  Special  stress  is  also  laid  graphs  on  the  so-called  "  trusts "  and 
on  the  English  origin  of  many  of  our  other  important  topics.  Another  work 
institutions.  In  the  very  carefully  writ-  on  this  subject,  A  Primer  of  Political 
ten  and  scholarly  introduction  it  is  shown  Economy,  by  S.  T.  Wood  (The  Macmil- 
that  we  must  even  go  back  to  the  gloomy  Ian  Co.,  50  cents),  is  a  simple  explana- 
forests  of  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  to  get  a  tion  of  familiar  economic  problems,  their 
glimpse  of  the  political  life  from  which  laws  and  relationships,  and  the  means  by 
our  system  of  government  has  grown —  which  we  are  enabled  to  secure  the  many 
grown  by  changing  from  one  shape  to  and  varied  products  of  the  world's  indus- 
another,  little  by  little,  until  the  present,  try.  The  method  adopted  to  awaken  cu- 
The  suggestive  questions  and  outlines  at  riosity  in  young  minds  is  excellent.  The 
the  end  of  each  series  of  chapters  form  a  purchase  of  a  pair  of  boots  by  Mr.  John 
very  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  By  Doe,  a  farmer,  in  a  city  store  shows  the 
their  aid  students  advanced  enough  to  do  consequences  that  may  spring  from  such 
a  little  independent  thinking,  can  work  a  very  commonplace  transaction,  and 
out  for  themselves  many  of  the  details  of  leads  easily  and  pleasantly  to  some 
present  government  often  included  in  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
book  of  this  kind.  world's  commerce  and  of  our  complicated 
A  plain,  straightforward  account  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  mechanism, 
positive  part  which  modern  government  To  judge  from  the  number  of  books 
takes  in  every-day  life  is  The  Govern-  published  on  the  subject,  English  history 
ment;  What  It  Is.  What  It  Does,  is  quite  as  popular  in  our  schools  as 
by  Salter  Storrs  Clark  (American  Book  American  history.  The  most  pretentious 
Co.,  75  cents).  All  the  leading  facts  and  of  these  volumes  is  A  History  of  Eng- 
principles  of  the  Constitution  are  forcibly  land  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
presented,  and  their  practical  application  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria,  by 
in  relation  to  our  complex  system  of  na-  Benjamin  Terry  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
tional,  State  and  local  governments  is  set  $2.00).  Dr.  Terry  does  not  arrange 
forth  clearly  and  logically.  The  author  events  by  the  artificial  limits  of  royal 
tells  us  how  Government  officials  are  reigns.  He  sets  forth  his  history  topical- 
chosen,  how  the  work  of  government  is  ly,  endeavors  to  discover  the  principles 
parceled  out  among  them,  the  difference  that  underlie  historic  phenomena,  and 
between  self-p-overnment  and  local  self-  makes  the  narrative  of  political  and  dip- 
government,  and  the  difiference  between  lomatic  events  subordinate  to  the  devel- 
our  system  and  European  systems  in  this  opment  of  early  institutions,  as  well  as 
respect.  Then  he  describes  in  detail  the  to  the  social  and  constitutional  develop- 
names  and  duties  of  the  principal  offi-  ment  of  England  generally.     The  result 
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is  a  work  which  exhibits  much  sound 
scholarship,  and  a  capacity  for  animated 
narrative  combined  with  moderation  and 
sobriety  of  judgment  in  statement.  It 
gives  every  evidence  of  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  whatever  authorities  were  avail- 
able at  first  hand,  and  therefore  we  are 
the  more  disappointed  at  finding  that 
there  are  no  references  to  them  in  the 
body  of  the  history.  Statements  here 
and  there  Dr.  Terry  would  have  been 
more  cautious  in  making  if  he  knew  that 
a  detective  foot  note  would  set  the  read- 
er on  the  track  of  their  inexactness.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  charges 
against  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  How- 
ard (p.  553)  were  similar:  the  one  was 
executed  for  misconduct  after  marriage ; 
the  other  for  misconduct  before  she  met 
Henry.  Essex  was  not  defeated  by 
O'Neil  (p.  614).  O'Neil  harassed  Es- 
sex's army,  but  never  ventured  to  meet  it 
in  the  open  field.  It  was  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell,  not  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
(p.  632),  who  fled  to  Spain.  The  last 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  been  executed 
years  before.  However,  the  defects  of 
the  work  in  contrast  with  its  merits  are 
trivial.  It  is  in  the  main  accurate,  bril- 
liantly written,  and  especially  successful 
in  interpreting  the  reasons  for  great  so- 
cial movements. 

Miss  Tappan's  England's  STORf 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  85  cents),  like 
her  story  of  this  country,  is  written  in 
clear,  vigorous  language,  and  displays  a 
laudable  insight  into  the  relation  of 
events  to  one  another.  It  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  broad  and  simple 
foundation  for  the  later  study  of  history 
and  literature,  and  the  attempt  is  entirely 
successful.  The  author  confines  herself 
to  the  presentation  of  those  characteris- 
tics which  mark  the  development  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  to  the  portrayal  of 
those  features  in  the  careers  of  sove- 
reigns, statesmen  and  warriors  which 
make  the  readiest  and  deepest  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  young ;  and  while  there 
are  necessarily  many  important  omis- 
sions, the  result  on  the  whole  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. All  the  permanent  elements 
of  English  history  are  touched  on  bright- 
ly and  interestingly.  The  volume  is  fine- 
ly and  copiously  illustrated,  has  many 
excellent  colored  maps,  and  is  enriched 
with  well-digested  marginal  notes  and 
references. 


Another  little  book  which  tells  the 
same  story  gracefully  and  vividly  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  graphic  power 
of  narration,  is  A  Short  History  of 
England,  by  Katharine  Coman  and 
Elizabeth  Kendall  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
90  cents).  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  transformation  of  Celtic  Britain  into 
England  and  the  union  of  the  Saxon 
Kingdoms  into  one  State,  tho  necessarily 
condensed,  will  stir  the  interest  of  the 
young  in  a  period  often  thought  some- 
what vague  and  shadowy  by  the  skill 
with  which  simple  details  of  home  life 
are  interwoven  with  historical  person- 
ages and  characteristics.  The  illustra- 
tions are  of  the  best  type,  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  dwelling  houses  of  different 
periods  deserving  special  attention.  The 
marginal  references  to  imaginative  liter- 
ature, historical  events,  poems,  dramas 
and  tales,  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
The  suggestive  questions,  special  topics 
and  brief  but  well-chosen  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  are  also  fea- 
tures that  add  to  the  value  of  this  excel- 
lent manual. 

Stories  from  English  History  : 
From  B.  C,  55  to  A.  D.,  1901,  edited  and 
adapted  by  Henry  P.  Warren  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  65  cents),  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  biographical  history  of  Eng- 
land, all  the  most  romantic  episodes  and 
interesting  events  from  Caesar's  invasion 
to  the  accession  of  Edward  VII  being 
grouped  around  the  chief  actors  in  the 
national  drama.  In  this  way  a  contin- 
uous history  is  presented  which  is  never 
dull,  because  the  reader  is  always  kept  in 
close  touch  with  its  human  and  personal 
elements.  The  volume  is  profusely  and 
handsomely  illustrated.  Indeed,  taken 
altogether,  this  book,  which  covers  the 
entire  field  of  English  history,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class. 

Somewhat  far  afield,  but  excellent  in 
its  kind,  is  The  Story  of  China,  by  R. 
van  Bergen  (American  Book  Co.,  60 
cents).  Indeed  we  have  rarely  met  with 
a  volume  in  which  such  a  quantity  of  in- 
formation has  been  packed  into  so  small 
a  space.  In  not  much  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  pages  Mr.  van  Bergen  has 
collected  a  mass  of  facts  with  regard  to 
the  beliefs,  customs,  government,  his- 
tory and  education  of  the  Chinese,  of  a 
kind  known  to  vcrv  few.  depending 
largely  on  the  author's  personal  observa- 
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tion,  and  rendered  specially  attractive  by 
the  pleasant,  easy,  almost  gossipy  style 
in  which  they  are  presented.  Many  of 
Mr.  van  Bergen's  readers  will  discover 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Chinese  have 
no  special  name  for  their  country ;  when 
they  think  of  it  as  a  great  empire,  they 
call  it  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  just  as  we 
speak  of  our  country  as  the  United 
States.  The  trade,  population  and  phys- 
ical features  of  these  provinces  are  sum- 
marized in  short  paragraphs,  and  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  how  much  he 
has  learned  from  their  perusal.  The 
chapter  on  ''  Belief  in  Spirits "  brings 
home  to  us  what  good  reason,  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  Chinese  have  for  de- 
testing our  railways,  steam  engines  and 
other  engines  of  modern  civilization. 
Mr.  van  Berger,  in  his  account  of  the 
Opium  War,  sees  a  justification  in  the 
action  of  the  English  from  the  fact  that : 
*'  The  time  had  come  when  the  Chinese 
must  be  taught  that  there  was  another 
civilization  besides  that  of  Confucius." 
This  would  justify  any  strong  power  in 
thrusting  its  civilization  on  a  weak  one. 
The  photographic  illustrations  are  admi- 
rable, and  add  immensely  to  the  value 
of  this  in  every  way  excellent  little  book. 
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Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.25),  like  all  work  of  the 
veteran  astronomer  of  Princeton,  is  well 
done.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  done.  It 
gives  enough  for  any  student  not  an  as- 
tronomer. Professor  Young's  "  Ele- 
ments "  gives  what  is  needed  for  an  in- 
troduction ;  the  '*  General  Astronomy  " 
sums  up  the  results  exhaustively.  This 
manual  is  a  text  for  elective  classes  in 
colleges,  satisfying  those  who  wish  thor- 
ough knowledge,  but  do  not  all  of  them 
expect  to  become  astronomers.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  as  always,  present  the  work  in  ele- 
gant form. 

A  more  precise  title  should  have  been 
given  to  Modern  Astronomy,  by  Her- 
bert Hall  Turner  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
$2.00,  net).  "Modern"  is  opposed  to 
"  Ancient  "  or  "  Medieval,"  and  the  as- 
tronomy of  1870  is  hardly  either  of  these. 
"  Present  Astronomy  "  would  more  near- 


ly express  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  is 
an  admirable  and  needed  statement  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  astronomic  science 
by  recent  advances  in  means  of  research 
and  recent  mathematical  theories.  In 
the  ease  with  which  results  are  now  at- 
tained, the  laborious  efforts  of  the  past 
seem  pitiful.  This  work,  however,  wise- 
ly guards  against  extravagant  claims  for 
results  and  oversanguine  forecasts.  A 
more  definite  measure  of  the  distance 
from  sun  to  earth,  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  planets  of  our  system — very 
meager  even  now — and  a  deeper  plung- 
ing into  star  depths  without  much  clear 
knowledge,  are  doubtless  gains ;  but  rhet- 
oric must  still  rely  upon  imagination  for 
effective  paragraphs.  Professor  Tur- 
ner's expression  is  clear,  and  he  cautious- 
ly avoids  too  general  propositions. 

Introduction  to  J^hysical  Science, 
by  Albert  Bryson  Gage  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.00),  an  effort  to  introduce  physical 
science  to  youth,  evinces  ample  knowl- 
edge of  science,  a  little  knowledge  of 
youth.  Definitions  are  not  sharp  and 
clear ;  there  is  overmuch  "  talkee  talkee," 
which  might  better  be  left  for  the  teacher. 
Now  and  then  there  is  carelessness.  A 
note,  page  68,  says :  "  An  axis  is  a  line 
about  which  a  rotating  body  turns."  Some 
axes  are  such  lines ;  an  axis  of  reference 
is  not  such.  If  the  limiting  phrase  "  of 
rotation  "  followed  the  word  "  axis  "  in 
the  note  there  would  be  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  specific  notion  involved. 

Modern  Chemistry  (Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.,  $1.10),  by  F.  N.  Peters,  is  an 
admirable  text-book,  evincing  full  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  of  the  science  and 
an  appreciation  of  how  to  put  them.  The 
author  must  be  a  good  teacher,  as  well  as 
a  good  scholar.  The  early  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  Valence  is  especially 
commendable,  and,  as  given  here,  no 
faithful  student  can  fail  to  grasp  it.  Ex- 
periments are  properly  used  and  wisely 
not  overworked.  The  book  should  find 
large  use  in  high  schools  elsewhere  than 
in  Kansas  City.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
in 'the  preface  expression  of  obligation 
to  so  able  and  genuine  a  scientist  as  Prof. 
Paul  Sweetzer. 

Outlines  of  Botany,  by  R.  G.  Leav- 
itt  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.00),  is  a 
text-book  of  exceptional  value.  There 
can  be  no  better  basis  than  the  work  of 
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Asa  Gray.  The  work  of  the  Ames 
Laboratory  is  here  brought  to  the  level 
of  the  student.  The  book  begins,  with- 
out flourish,  with  questions  awakening 
interest  immediately.  It  proceeds  with 
clear  statement  and  distinct  directions. 
There  has  been  no  better  guide  issued 
for  the  study  of  Botany. 

Topical  Discussion  of  Geography, 
by  W.  C.  Doub  (The  Macmillan  Co.), 
is  a  little  tract  which  carries  a  deal  of 
sense  about  the  study  of  Geography,  and 
offers  efficient  help  toward  its  improve- 
ment. The  references  to  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murray's  Series  of  text-books  limit 
its  use ;  but  that  series  is  one  of  superior 
excellence,  and  deserves  to  be  most  wide- 
ly used.  To  reform  the  study  of  Geog- 
raphy successfully  would  be  a  grand 
achievement  for  primary  and  grammar 
grades  in  our  schools,  and  the  use  of 
books  so  admirable  in  scholarship  and 
make-up,  and  so  cheap  withal,  as  these 
successive  volumes  by  Tarr  and  McMur- 
ray  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

To  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  "  has  been  added  An  Introduc- 
tion TO  Physical  Geography,  by  Grove 
C.  Gilbert  and  Albert  P.  Brigham  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25),  in  which  the 
Geologist  and  the  Professor  have  made 
a  charming  book  for  reading  and  a  more 
charming  book  for  study.  The  earth  is 
the  home  basis  for  nature  study,  and 
there  is  fascination  in  an  account,  such 
as  is  here  given,  dominated  by  proper 
scientific  generalization,  and  showing  in 
detail  how  processes  going  forward  close 
to  us  day  by  day  are  the  formative  earth 
processes.  The  work  is  worthy  a  place 
in  the  "  Twentieth  Century  "  series,  and 
the  series  is  worthy  the  long  fixed  high 
repute  of  the  Appletons. 

The  demand  for  a  rational  treatment 
of  Geography  brings  many  text-books, 
of  which  an  admirable  example  is  the 
Elementary  Physical  Geography,  by 
W.  M.  Davis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  The 
position  and  reputation  of  the  author  as- 
sure scientific  correctness ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  so  interesting  or  so  teachable  a 
text  as  the  work  previously  noticed  by 
Gilbert  and  Brigham.  The  illustrations 
are  not  so  good  or  so  well  used,  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  inserted  merely 
as  "  pictures."  Yet  this  is  a  good  book — 
of  so  much  more  value  than  the  descrip- 


tive geographies  stating  long  series  of 
disconnected  facts.  The  youth  of  to- 
day should  rejoice  in  the  changes  in  the 
geographic  grindstones  of  the  schools. 

The  Story  of  the  Mind  by  J.  M. 
Baldwin,  The  Story  of  the  Art  of 
Music  by  F.  J.  Crowest,  The  Story  of 
Animal  Life  by  B.  Lindsay,  are  three 
little  books  of  the  "  Library  of  Useful 
Stories  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  cents 
net  each),  and  each  well  fills  its  place. 
There  is  too  much  of  Science  and  of  Art 
for  any  one  really  to  cover  all  fields ;  but 
one  may  touch  each,  and  tangency  is  bet- 
ter than  entire  severance.  The  first  book 
might  perhaps  better  be  called  the  Story 
of  Mind  Study.  It  gives  in  brief,  clear 
form  the  means  and  methods  of  the 
study  of  our  mental  processes.  It  is 
worth  the  reading  of  all,  that  there  may 
be  some  knowledge  of  how  psychologists 
work  and  the  ground  of  their  conclu- 
sions. The  history  of  music  has  been 
often  told,  usually  for  musicians.  But 
this  resume  is  so  clear  and  so  comprehen- 
sive as  to  suffice  for  those  who  are  lovers 
of  music,  tho  not  musicians.  The  differ- 
entiation of  Italian  and  Wagnerian  opera 
is  put  with  special  clearness,  and  will 
content  even  those  not  highly  musical. 
The  Story  of  Animal  Life  is  in  its  han- 
dling much  inferior  to  the  others.  The 
omission  of  Chapter  I  and  the  first  few 
pages  of  Chapter  II  would  help  a  little ; 
but  the  whole  treatment  is  awkward. 
There  is  an  impression  as  of  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop  trying  to  talk  down  to  a  kinder- 
garten. A  little  "  Seton-Thompson  "- 
ism  would  be  a  gain.  There  are  state- 
ments of  facts  and  principles,  but  the 
title  "  Story  "  is  hardly  befitting. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  when  a 
recognized  authority  in  established  posi- 
tion issues  an  elementary  text-book,  such 
as  Vernon  L.  Kellogg's  Elementary 
Zoology  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg's  work  comes  from  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  science  as  a  whole 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
a  pupil  in  its  study.  The  illustrations 
arouse  interest  as  well  as  make  clear  the 
text. 

President  Jordan  and  Professor  Heath 
are  authorities  in  Zoology,  and  they  have 
accomplished  good  work  in  Animal 
Forms,  another  volume  of  the  "  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-Books"  (D.  Appleton 
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&  Co.,  $1.20).     The  text  is  worthy  the  Frank  Frost  Abbott  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

series,  and  adds  to  the  resources  of  those  The  former,  in  every  way  an  admirable 

who  teach  science  in  our  schools.  work,  is  fuller  and  reads  less  like  a  school 

That  physical   exercise   as  a  part  of  book ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty  complete  and 

school  training  may  have  proper  value,  very  readable  discussion  of  the  political 

it  must  be  rightly  proportioned  and  well  life  of  the  city  and  republic.    The  latter 

organized.      Graded    Physical    Exer-  is  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  class-room 

ciSES,  by  Bertha  Louise  Colton  (Edgar  and  reference  book. 

S.  Werner  Pub.  &  Supply  Co.,  $1.00),  is  Of  the  two  grammars   before  us,  A 

carefully  planned,  and  gives  directions  Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek, 

ample  for  the  guidance  of  any  teacher,  by  Frank  Cole  Babbitt  (American  Book 

The   more   advanced   exercises   impress  Co.),    and    A    Latin    Grammar    for 

one  less  favorably  than  the  earlier,  and  Schools,  by  Andrew  Fleming  West  (D. 

suggest  the  danger  of  overdoing.     The  Appleton  &  Co. ),  we  cannot  honestly  say 

action  poems  if  rendered  as  literature  ac-  that  they  are  better  than  corresponding 

cording  to  the  directions  would  be  very  works  already  before  the  public,  tho  they 

ridiculous.     They  may  serve  a  purpose  both  show  merit  in  the  methods  of  pres- 

as  drill  in  movement ;  but  the  gestures  entation.    The  Elements  of  Greek,  by 

indicated  do  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  Francis  Kingsley  Ball   (The  Macmillan 

mere  vocal  expression,  Co.,  $1.00),  is  "a.  first  book"  to  which 

jl  rather  higher  praise  can  be  given.    The 

length  of  the  lessons,  the  clearness  of  ar- 

Classics  rangement,  and  the  neatness  of  the  form 

render  it  a  model  book  of  the  kind.     A 

We  had  occasion  last  year  to  call  at-  Course  in  First  Year  Latin,  by  W. 

tention    to    the    scholarly  work   of    Mr.  W.  Smith  (William  R.  Jenkins,  $1.00), 

Botsford  in  his  "  History  of  Rome,"  and  has  one  advantage  of  arrangement  which 

the  same  commendation  has  now  to  be  we  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted  in  all 

given  to  his  History  of  the  Orient  such  books.    The  sentences  in  the  exer- 

and     Greece     (The     Macmillan     Co.,  cises  are  set  one  under  the  other  instead 

$1.20),  which  is  his  "History  of  Greece  "  of  following  in  an  unbroken  paragraph, 

with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  na-  This  separation  of  the  sentences  is  cal- 

tions  of  the  Orient.     As  the  most  dra-  culated  to  help  the  student  to  fix  his  at- 

matic  events  in  the  annals  of  Greece  arose  tention  on  the   sentence   actually  being 

out  of  the  conflict  between  that  country  translated    in    the    class — an    assistance 

and  the  hordes  of  Persia  and  the  East,  whose  value  every   teacher  will  appre- 

such  an  introductory  chapter  is  well  in  ciate. 

place.  Another  History  of  Greece  is  Of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  edited 
that  of  C.  W.  C.  Oman  (Longmans,  for  academy  and  college  nothing  need  be 
Green  &  Co.,  $1.50),  which  is  now  issued  said.  The  old  standard  works  are  con- 
in  a  seventh,  revised  edition.  The  value  stantly  dressed  up  in  more  appetizing 
of  the  work  is  attested  by  its  long  popu-  form,  and  new  rival  editions  are  put  forth 
larity.  to  supplant  them.  It  is  a  disagreeable 
For  Rome  we  have  Seignobos's  His-  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  texts 
TORY  OF  THE  RoMAN  People  in  a  trans-  are  published  for  purely  commercial 
lation  edited  by  William  Fairley  (Henry  reasons, — that  the  publisher  may  have 
Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25),  which  shows  the  skill  constantly  new  (not  necessarily  better) 
of  a  trained  Frenchman  in  narrative,  books  on  his  list,  and  that  some  teacher 
One  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  or  college  professor  may  get  a  higher  po- 
printing  of  anecdotes  and  mvths  in  small-  sition  by  a  showing  of  scholarly  activity, 
er  type.  The  history  is  continued  down  The  college  professors  at  least  ought  to 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Two  ex-  be  in  better  business,  and  the  publication 
cellent  books  on  Roman  government  are  of  an  ordinary  school  book  by  a  man  in 
Roman  Public  Life,  by  A.  H.  J.  Green-  high  position  ought  to  be  a  sign  that  he 
idge  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.50),  and  belongs  in  the  school  and  not  in  the  uni- 
RoMAN    Political    Institutions,    by    versity. 
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The  Abuse  of    Tariff    Protection  J^st  that  promises  to  cause  uncertainty 

in  some  districts  which  Republicans  now 

Those  Republicans  who  desire  a  re-  represent, 
vision  of  some  parts  of  the  tariff — and        The  old  theory  was  that  a  protective 

there  are  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  cluty  was  imposed  to  promote  the  birth 

Middle  West — are  not  hostile  to  the  pro-  of  new  industries,  to  foster  them  in  their 

tective  policy.    They  want  to  prevent  an  infancy,  and  at  a  later  day  to  defend 

abuse  of  it.    As  the  Iowa  platform  says,  them  against  the  nefarious  "  dumping  " 

they  ''  favor  any  modification  of  the  tar-  of  surplus  products  on  our  shores  at  low 

iff  schedules  that  may  be  required  to  pre-  prices  by  the  wicked  foreigner.     Com- 

vent  their  affording  shelter  to  monopoly."  petition   among   the  protected   domestic 

They  are  in  agreement  with  Representa-  manufacturers,  it  was  always  said,  would 

tive  Smith,  the  chairman    of    the  Iowa  surely  keep  prices  at  reasonable  figures 

convention,  who  said  in  his  address :  "  If  in  the  home  market.     We  do  not  hear 

in  any  specific  case  a  change  in  the  tariff  these  arguments  now.     Conditions  have 

will  tend  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  changed.     It  is  not  competition,  we  are 

oppression  of  a  Trust,  that  change  ought  told,  but  combination,  that  lowers  prices 

to  be  made."     They  believe  that  power-  under  the  shelter  of  a  high  tariff;  and 

ful  combinations  of  manufacturers  who  when  it  is  pointed  out    that    our    own 

no  longer   really   need   tariff*  protection  manufacturers  are  "  dumping  "  their  sur- 

are  using  unnecessary  duties  as  instru-  plus  on  foreign  shores,  the  chairman  of 

ments   for  the  extortion  of  high  prices  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign 

from    American    consumers    who    gave  Committee  defends  the  practice  because 

them    these    imposts,    while    they    sell  it  "  keeps  the  mills  running.'' 
abroad  to  foreigners  at  prices  much  low-        This  chairman  is  the  Mr.  Babcock  who 

er.     At  last  week's  convention  in  Iowa  for  two  years  past  has  been  denouncing 

the     Committee     on     Resolutions     was  with   much   apparent   indignation   these 

warned  that  the  platform  it  was  about  low-priced  export  sales,  whose  bill  for 

to  report  would  be  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  removal  of  duties  protecting  the  high 

the  charge  of  the  Democrats  concerning  domestic   prices   of   manufacturers   who 

the  relation  between  some  Trusts  and  the  make  such  sales  has  long  been  before  the 

tariff.     The  reply  was  virtually  that  the  public,  and  for  the  restraint  of  whom  in 

charge  was  true.     Surely  it  is  possible  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  was 

for  the  Democrats  to  be  right  about  some  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number 

one  thing  in  their  list  of  issues.  of  the  committee's  Republican  members. 

If  any  group  of  American  manufac-  The  cause  of  his  sudden  and  remarkable 
turers  should  now  appeal  to  the  people  facing  about  we  do  not  know.  His  con- 
for  a  high  protective  duty,  frankly  say-  stituents  ought  to  feel  that  it  is  a  case 
ing  that  it  was  not  needed  for  the  de-  for  earnest  inquiry.  ( 
fense  of  their  home  market  against  im-  It  was  to  "  keep  the  mills  running  "' 
ports  but  that  it  would  enable  them  to  that  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  now  more  wide- 
exact  high  prices  at  home  while  selling  ly  known  than  he  was  at  that  time,  a  few 
at  much  lower  prices  abroad,  could  they  years  ago  sold  American  steel  rails 
get  it?  Would  one  American  in  a  hun-  abroad  at  about  $17  a  ton,  the  uniform 
dred  vote  for  it?  But  such  is  the  rela-  or  combination  price  here  then  being,  we 
tion  of  some  existing,  tariff  duties  to  the  think,  $28.  He  was  President  of  a  large 
industries  which  they  are  said  to  protect.  Western  steel  company  that  is  now  a  part 
These  are  the  duties  which  the  Repub-  of  the  great  Steel  Corporation.  After  a 
licans  ought  to  have  cut  off  or  reduced  record  of  the  sale  had  been  with  some 
Jlt  the  recent  session  of  Congress.  By  difficulty  obtained,  he  was  urged  to  make 
such  action  they  would  have  deprived  explanation.  He  published  a  statement 
their  opponents  of  the  only  issue  in  their  that  he  had  sold  the  rails  at  so  low  a 
1910 
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price  to  "  keep  the  mills  running."  When  prices  to  your  own  countrymen  who 
he  was  reminded  that  American  buyers  gave  you  tariff  protection?"  Such  is 
would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  take  human  nature.  And  if  they  find  that 
rails  at  $17,  and  that  sales  to  them  would  the  practice  is  made  possible  by  outgrown 
also  have  kept  the  mills  running,  he  was  and  unnecessary  tariff  duties  and  indus- 
mute,  so  far  at  least  as  any  expression  of  trial  combinations,  they  will  take  a  dislike 
his  views  for  publication  was  concerned,  to  both.  Thus  reasonable  protection  and 
The  truth  was  that  his  company — as  a  beneficial  combination  may  suffer  in 
member  of  the  Steel  Rail  Association,  public  estimation.  Senator  Cullom  is 
which  still  exists  and  determines  the  right.  The  Republican  party  should  re- 
price of  rails — was  bound  not  to  sell  in  spect  and  respond  to  the  just  protest  of 
this  country  below  the  combmation  price,  the  people  against  the  abuse  of  the  pro- 

This  example  shows  how  sales  at  low  tective  policy, 
prices  for  export  are  related  sometimes  «^ 

to  the  existence  of  combinations  that  ex-  Dg^oeracy  of  Summer   Schools 

act  high  prices  at  home,      ihe  exaction  -»-"-^^*^        ^J 

of  those  prices  at  home  is  assisted  or  Our  summer  schools  have  one  claim 

made  possible  by  the  high  tariff  duties  upon  us  that  is  unique;  they  are  demo- 

which  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  and  cratic  in  what  they  teach — but  more  so 

many  other  real  protectionists  would  like  in   how   to  teach   it.     There    is   an    off- 

to  have  repealed.     Such  duties  enabled  handedness  that  is  very  refreshing  just 

the   combination   of   wire-nad   manufac-  after  a  dose  of  Oxford  gowns  and  mor- 

turers  to  make  their  price  in  this  country  tar-boards — with  a  dash  of  questionable 

so  high  and  their  price  for  export  so  low  Latin  and  a  general  flourish  of  traditions. 

that  an  adventurous  trader  took  a  ship-  One  gets  through  Commencement  Week 

load  to  Europe,  brought  it  back  to  Bos-  with  a  sensation  that  he  has  come  out  of 

ton  and  sold  it  there  at  a  large  profit  a  foreign  atmosphere — not  quite  certain 

above  all  his  expenses.    But  the  combina-  what  it  has  all  amounted  to,  or  whether 

tion  would  sell  him  no  more  nails.  he  is  fully  pleased  or  greatly  displeased. 

In  Germany  the  ''  syndicates  "  of  pro-  At  all  events  the  sensation,  as  he  gets 

tected  manufacturers  do  the  same  thing,  through,  is  very  much  like  that  when  he 

For  example,  in  the  last  half  of  1900,  the  steps  oft  the  steamer  after  a  visit  in  Eu- 

Wire  Rod   Association,  including  many  rope.  Our  educational  system  was  an  im- 

concerns,  sold  in  Germany  at  an  average  portation,   so   far   as  the   curriculum   is 

price  of  $60.75  P^r  ton,  and  in  foreign  concerned,  and  more  so  as  regards  meth- 

countries  at  an  average  of  $34,  netting  a  ods.     Our  colleges  did,  at  one  time,  be- 

profit    of    $286,060    on  the  home  sales,  long  eminently  to  the  people — the  popu- 

against  a  loss  of  $194,400  on  the  sales  for  lace — almost  as  much  so  as  the  common 

export.     The  exactions  of  the  protected  schools.     This  is  not  so  at  present,  and 

combinations    there   have    promoted    the  the  change  leads  toward  a  conservative 

growth  of  the  Socialist  party.  effort   to   make   the   college   atmosphere 

The  American  people  can  never  be  in-  more  medieval.     Unfortunately  most  of 

duced  to  regard  with  complacency  and  these  institutions  exist  in  and  for  them- 

favor  the  sale  abroad  of  the  products  of  selves.    As  a  rule,  they  do  not  belong  any 

their  protected  industries  at  prices  much  longer  to  the  Church ;  and  as  little  are 

lower  than  those  which  they  themselves  they  the  property  of  the   State.     What 

are  required  to  pay  for  them.    The  argu-  should  such  institutions  be  if  not  a  res- 

ments  of  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Schwab  urrection  of  those  universities  that  once 

and  others  in  defense  of  such  a  practice  ruled  Europe?     All  this  is  much  less  true 

wdll  only  make  it  more  obnoxious.     If  it  of    our    State    Universities,    which    find 

is    persistently    followed    by    industries  their  place  in  close  association  with  the 

which  the  people  have  fostered  and  built  public  or  common  schools  of  the  people. 

up    by    legislation,  thev  will    persist    in  We  believe  that  no  one  of  these  institu- 

thinking  that  the  managers  of  these  in-  tions  has  questioned  the  advisability  of 

dustries  are  ungrateful.     They  will  say:  co-education. 

''  If  you  can  sell  at  such  prices  to  for-  The  summer  school  breaks  loose  from 

eigners,  why  can't  you  sell  at  the  same  all  sorts  of  tradition,  is  informal  in  its 
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ways,  and  it  studies  nature.  It  carries  on  not  seem  to  concern  them/'  Inquiring 
its  work  with  very  little  expense,  and  of  a  college  professor,  whose  experience 
seldom  asks  what  Aristotle  thought  of  covers  half  a  century,  he  said :  "  The 
things,  or  Herbart  thought  of  methods,  added  expense  of  college  life  is  not  nec- 
Sleeves  are  rolled  up,  and  tramps  are  essary.  It  covers  a  big  bill  for  athletics, 
taken  through  field  and  forest  for  inves-  and  a  still  larger  bill  for  social  festivities 
tigation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sort  of  connected  with  the  club  houses.  The  boys 
everyday  life,  defined  (made  definite)  in  these  houses  live  luxuriously,  and  their 
under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  fathers  must  pay  the  bills,  or  else  the 
learned  to  use  their  senses.  Besides  this,  boys  must  run  in  debt.  Money  is  more 
the  summer  school  is  what  Americans  easily  obtained  than  formerly;  but  I  am 
have  formed  the  habit  of  calling  prac-  sorry  to  say  there  is  less  shame  and  fear 
tical.  It  has  no  thought  of  letting  study  of  being  in  debt.  In  most  of  the  classes 
end  in  mere  acquisition  of  facts,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  boys  go  out  of  college 
too  often  the  blunder  of  education.  Most  to  find  their  best  years  of  work  handi- 
of  these  schools,  while  not  directly  indus-  capped  by  obligations  incurred  in  col- 
trial,  are  preparatory  to  an  industrial  life.  lege.     This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  worst 

The  colleges  are  yielding  to  this  new  feature  connected  with  collegiate  educa- 
spirit  in  some  directions,  but  are  hedg-  tion  at  the  present  time." 
ing  in  others.  Greek  is  nearly  gone  as  a  Our  summer  schools  fortunately  are 
compulsory  study ;  science  finds  the  doors  not  involved  in  any  of  these  extraneous 
opening,  but  compensation  is  taken  in  obligations.  Instruction  is  comparative- 
more  gowns  and  parades.  Fortunately  ly  without  money  and  without  price, 
most  of  our  college  presidents  to-day  do  Very  much  of  the  summer  work  carried 
not  construe  Latin  sentences,  or  even  pro-  on  by  such  universities  as  Cornell  is  prac- 
nounce  Latin  correctly.  So  we  get  most  tically  free.  There  is  a  spirit  of  enthusi- 
of  the  platform  exercises  in  honest  An-  astic  benevolence  in  the  orchard  schools 
glo-Saxon.  Why  not?  Unfortunately  — a  purposing  that  is  higher  than  the 
the  elective  system,  which  was  intended  mere  intention  to  impart  knowledge, 
to  free  the  pupil  from  compulsory  class-  The  problem  is  getting  a  hearing  whether 
ics,  is  being  used  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  a  young  man,  who  desires  to  establish 
sciences.  Whole  classes  are  persuaded  thorough  mental  discipline,  and  secure 
to  "  choose  "  or  "  elect "  pedagogics  in-  intellectual  equipment  in  entomology, 
stead  of  chemistry  or  biology.  The  sum-  geology,  botany  or  their  practical  ap- 
mer  school,  whatever  may  be  the  predi-  plication  to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
lection  of  teachers,  has  very  little  influ-  had  not  better  go  into  the  summer  term*; 
ence  in  persuading  its  pupils,  or  biasing  and  the  winter  terms  in  these  sciences, 
their  elections.  rather  than  take  a  continuous  collegiate 

The  economic  problem  is  getting  to  be  training.     The  universities,  and  many  of 

more  and  more  pressing.     College  edu-  the  leading  colleges,  are   opening  such 

cation  has  become  so  expensive  as  to  lift  schools    and    they    are    packed.       The 

it  out  of  the  reach  of  an  increasing  pro-  Chautauquas  are  in  the  same  condition, 

portion  of  the  common  people.     There  There  are  some  half  dozen  of  these  latter 

are  fewer  and  fewer  poor  boys  working  schools   doing  magnificent   work   along 

their  way  through  college.   Said  a  towns-  the  general  plan  of  Bishop  Vincent, 

man:  The  summer  school  also  fits  in  nicely 

"  Forty  years  ago  I  could  get  a  dozen  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  physical  culture 

boys  from  the  college  to  husk  corn,  or  and  athletics.     It   includes  considerable 

pick  apples,  or  dig  potatoes  by  the  hour ;  test  of  leg  and  arm  power,  and  developes 

now  not  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  endurance.     It   is    mostly   outdoor   life, 

the  three  or  four  hundred  can  be  induced  Even   those   schools   which   are   carried 

to  do  manual  work  at  any  price.  On  Sat-  on  in  connection  with  city  universities 

urdays  the  boys  are  off  attending  ball  shake  off  traditional   methods,   and   do 

games.     By  paying  fifty  cents  an  hour  I  their  work  in  a  free,  untrammeled  sort  of 

can  secure  tutors,  but  if  there  is  an  ath-  way.     Much  of  it  consists  of  excursions 

letic  meet  they  are  off  duty.     Most  of  into  the  country.     Agassiz  set  the  exam- 

these  fellows  are  in  debt,  but  that  does  pie    at    Penikese    Island.     "  Study,"   he 
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said,  "  where  the  text  is  found."  But  where  no  church  is  estabHshed.  Already 
Penekese  had  another  democratic  ele-  appeals  have  come  to  Catholics  in  this 
ment  in  that  it  made  the  ethical  ele-  country  to  aid  the  Church  there ;  but  the 
ment  of  study  very  prominent.  Agassiz  answer  is  returned  quick  and  sharp  that 
always  insisted  that  a  school  was  as  sa-  the  lands  belonging  to  the  orders  of 
cred  as  a  church — that  "  the  world  is  friars  are  to  be  sold,  and  that  the  millions 
the  church  of  God."  He  said,  "  What  paid  will  create  a  fund  sufificient  to  sup- 
God  does  should  be  considered  as  rev-  port  the  Church  without  calling  on 
erently  as  what  he  said."  He  always  American  Catholics  to  help, 
spoke  of  facts  as  revelations.  What  we  But  will  the  money  be  saved,  as  it 
need  is  not  only  to  read  what  was  re-  should,  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic 
vealed  to  other  people,  but  so  to  pre-  Church?  As  we  understand  it,  the 
pare  the  mind  that  God  can  reveal  to  us.  wealth  of  the  friars  comes,  roughly,  from 
This  interfusion  of  the  ethical  has  been  two  sources.  One  of  these  is  grants 
very  decided  at  the  Chautauqua.  Green-  from  the  Spanish  Government  in  the 
acre  on  the  Piscataqua  also  places  the  Philippines — that  is,  from  Philippine 
ethical  at  the  front.  This  we  call  demo-  taxation.  It  seems  clear  in  morals,  and 
cratic,  because  it  is  free  from  tradition  of  perhaps  it  could  be  legally  enforced,  that 
classical  study — which  puts  mental  train-  such  property  should  all  remain  in  the 
ing  at  the  front.  We  have  said  the  sum-  islands.  It  is,  in  a  fair  sense,  public  prop- 
mer  school ;  we  might  add  also  that  the  erty,  given  in  trust  to  the  orders  for  the 
winter  school  is  of  the  same  sort  and  spirit,  benefit  of  the  Filipino  people.  It  should 
These  schools  are  of  a  new  intent.  They  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  islands, 
are  organized  for  those  who  cannot  com-  But  there  is  another  considerable 
mand  a  full  year  for  study — farmers,  and  amount  of  property  which  was  pur- 
farm  boys  and  girls.  Go  where  you  will  chased  by  the  orders,  and  for  which  they 
among  such  schools  you  will  hear  noth-  hold  regular  deeds.  To  this  property 
ing  that  is  foreign  to  common  practical  their  title  seems  clear,  and,  if  they  wish 
everyday  life.  You  will  never  feel  that  to  withdraw  it  by  taking  their  purchase 
you  are  outside  of  the  United  States.  money  to  Spain,  we  do  not  see  how  it 

could  be  helped  in  law.     To  be  sure    it 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and  we  do  not  be- 
Where   Shall  the   Money  Go  ?  !^^y^thaJ:  the  Pope  wants  it  done.     But 

■'  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  friars 
We  intimated  last  week  that  a  princi-  will  have  grace  enough,  despite  their  vow 
pal  diflSculty  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  of  individual  povertv,  to  leave  behind 
diflliculty  with  the  friars  in  the  Philip-  them  their  corporate  wealth  for  the  ben- 
pines  is  the  question.  What  shall  be  done  efit  of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  among 
with  the  money  which  our  Government  others,  it  was  wise  that  Governor  Taft 
is  to  pay  for  the  friars'  lands?  It  is  should  present  the  case  to  the  Vatican, 
clear  that  the  mission  of  Governor  Taft  not  bv  wav  of  compulsion  or  threat,  but 
to  Rome  was  thoroughly  successful,  and  by  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  the  Pope 
a  general  agreement  was  reached  as  to  would  eflfectively  advise  the  friars  to  give 
the  purchase  and  the  replacement  of  the  over  the  money  they  are  to  receive  for 
political  friars  by  others.  This  will  be  the  advantage  of  the  people  whom,  in  past 
done  gradually,  so  as  not  to  compromise  centuries,  their  predecessors  had  con- 
the  Vatican  either  with  Spain  or  with  the  verted  from  Paganism.  We  may  then 
orders.  hope,  as  we  dare  to  presume  that  Gov- 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  payment  for  ernor  Taft  has  suggested,  that  whatever 
the  lands  a  nice  and  difficult  question  had  come  to  the  friars  from  their  Gov- 
arises,  and  one  that  concerns  our  Gov-  ernment  should  be  placed  in  some  gen- 
ernment  not  at  all,  but  very  seriously  eral  fund  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
concerns  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip-  Philippine  Islands,  while  what  has  been 
pines  and  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  obtained  bv  the  friars  themselves  will 
orders.  For  the  Catholic  Church  there  have  to  go  unreservedlv  to  the  friars,  ex- 
has  to  be  supported,  and  the  people  have  cept  as  the  Pope  directs  them  as  to  its 
never  learned  to  do  it  by  free  will  oflfer-  disposition.  For  our  part  we  are  in  fa- 
ings,  as  must  be  the  case  in  a  country  vor  of  having  as  much  of  the  money  de- 
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rived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  remain 
m  the  Philippines  as  may  be  possible ;  and 
we  suspect  that  this  question  makes  the 
chief  delay.  It  is  a  question  of  equity 
rather  than  law  which  the  Vatican  must 
settle. 

The  mission  has  been  a  success.  It 
has  presented  the  wishes  of  our  Govern- 
ment very  clearly,  and  has  gained  the 
oood  will  of  the  Vatican.  We  do  not 
(loubt  that  ultimately  the  whole  matter 
will  be  settled  on  the  lines  given  by  Mr. 
Taft.  The  Vatican  understands  well 
that  the  orders  ought  to  leave,  but  sim- 
ply wishes  for  time  to  get  them  quietly 
out  of  the  way,  without  bringing  on  it- 
self the  odium  of  having  formally  sent 
them  away. 

The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  papers  on 
the  subject  shows  great  contrasts.  The 
large  majority  of  them  being  also  Demo- 
cratic, they  find  it  difficult,  even  after 
Cardinal  Rampolla's  letter  to  Governor 
Taft,  and  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the 
Pope,  to  do  anything  but  abuse  the  Ad- 
ministration and  defend  the  friars.  But 
the  really  responsible  journals  tal'k  dif- 
ferently. For  scholarship  and  ability  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reviezv  stands  at  the  very 
head  of  the  Catholic  press  of  the  country. 
Tt  is  a  learned  monthly  magazine,  and  its 
book  reviews  and  notes  on  science  are 
especially  valuable.  We  gave  last  week 
the  rebuke  of  another  excellent  journal, 
The  Catholic  World,  to  ignorant  and 
hasty  Catholic  abuse  of  Government  offi- 
cials in  the  Philippines.  We  find  these 
admirable  utterances  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review: 

"  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  and  good  form 
to  acknowledge  an  error,  there  is  little  or  no 
apology  to  be  made  and  accepted  for  wanton 
personal  attacks  upon  high  officials,  whether 
in  the  State  or  in  the  Church,  made  on  the 
basis  of  partial  and  uncertain  reports.  Such 
irresponsible  language  is  likely  to  lower  the 
estimate  which  many  unprejudiced  Americans 
have  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  also  apt 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  friars  by  provoking  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  officials  in  whose  hands  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  is  placed.  Rome  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Taft  Commission  has  shown 
a  very  different  spirit — altogether  temperate 
and  conciliatory,  without  sacrificing  any  prin- 
ciple. And  Rome  is  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
That  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  reckless  charges  of  bigotry 
against  persons  who  in  fact  have  shown  them- 


selves well-disposed  to  see  justice  done  to 
Catholics,  whilst  they  were  not  blind  to  the 
actual  condition  of  things  in  the  Philippines; 
Some  of  those  things  are  humiliating  enough, 
and  they  suggest  that  we  would  do  well  td 
look  to  things  that  need  correction  in  our  own 
camp.  There  is  no  gain  to  the  Catholic  cause 
from  the  practice  of  whitewashing  ruins  un- 
der the  plea  that  they  were  at  one  time  des- 
tined to  and  did  serve  as  part  of  the  grand 
structure  of  the  Church.  The  decayed  ma- 
terial should  be  thrown  out  of  the  Church,  and 
it  behooves  us  who  dwell  in  the  Church  to  do 
it." 

That  is  good,  healthy  talk;  and  it  was 
needed. 

On  the  side  of  refractaires,  more  Pa- 
pal than  the  Pope,  the  chief  cry  now  is, 
that  the  side  of  the  friars  has  not  been 
asked  for  or  given.  "  Is  it  not  a  shame," 
asks  The  Sacred  Heart  Review,  "  that 
the  friars'  side  of  this  case  was  never 
heard  ? "  Referring  to  the  testimony 
taken  in  Manila  before  the  Taft  and 
Schurman  Commission,  it  says  that  the 
Filipinos  whose  testimony  was  given 
against  the  friars  were  ''probably'nothalf 
a  dozen  all  together,"  and  it  quotes,  with 
italics,  Mr.  Taft's  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  ''  much  formal  testimony  was 
taken  and  transcribed,  but  more  was 
gathered  from  informal  conversations 
zvhere  no  stenographer  was  present;  "  and 
imagines  that  thus  it  can  discredit  it  all. 
It  is  greatly  mistaken.  We  advise  it  to 
get  and  read  that  United  States  Senate 
Document  190  from  which  we  quoted. 
It  will  learn  that  the  greatest  pains  was 
taken  to  get  the  side  of  the  friars.  They 
were  the  first  to  be  summoned,  the  heads 
of  eight  orders,  also  the  archbishop  and 
two  bishops,  all  friars.  They  were  in- 
vited to  say  all  they  wanted  to,  and  they 
talked  freely,  their  answers  being  taken 
down  by  the  stenographer.  Their  whole 
case  was  given,  and  has  been  printed  by 
the  Senate.  Their  testimony  occupies 
86  pages.  On  the  other  side,  against  the 
friars,  were  not  "  half  a  dozen  alto- 
gether," but  scores  of  men,  in  one  case 
the  president  and  81  chief  men  of  a 
town,  and  in  another  the  president, 
coimselors  and  y2  chief  men  of  a  prov- 
ince combining  their  testimony  in  a  com- 
mon statement.     We  are  asked  : 

"  We  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts. 
The  Senate  Committee,  influenced  by  some 
one,  last  winter  suppressed  these  facts.     Why? 
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Will  The  Independent,  the  spiritual  direc- 
tor of  the  Government  [meaning  Archbishop 
Ireland],  or  some  one  else,  tell  us?  " 

There  has  been  no  such  suppression. 
The  Senate  has  printed  the  full  testimony 
of  the  archbishop,  bishop  and  heads  of 
the  orders;  and  now  we  are  found  fault 
with  because  Archbishop  Chapelle  did 
not  testify  in  Washington.  Why  he  did 
not  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  because 
the  Senate  committee  had  so  much  of  its 
time  taken  up  before  adjournment  in 
hearing  testimony  of  soldiers  who  had 
seen  the  '*  water  cure  "  administered.  We 
know  he  could  have  added  nothing  to 
what  was  already  given  to  the  Senate 
from  the  heads  of  the  friars,  and  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle  is  no  friar,  and  has  his 
knowledge  all  at  second  hand.  We  re- 
peat our  advice  that  the  critics  of  the 
Government  read  Document  190.  Then 
they  may  have  the  grace  to  say,  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  "  There  is  no  gain 
to  the  Catholic  cause  from  the  practice 
of  whitewashing  ruins." 

Archbishop  Ireland  is  the  foremost 
prelate  in  America,  after  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. He  talks  freely,  and  always  hard 
sense.  Last  Sunday  he  spoke  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  he  warned  the  volunteer 
Catholic  societies  that  it  was  their  prov- 
ince to  aid  their  own  members  and  "  not 
to  assume  general  direction  of  the 
Church."  They  were  in  bad  business,  he 
told  them,  in  sowing  distrust  both  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Pope  and  the  good  will  of 
the  American  Government.  The  two  are 
in  harmony,  he  said.  Both  saw  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Philippine  situation : 

"  Leo  took  the  initiative,  proposed  the  con- 
ference, and  asked  the  Government  to  express 
frankly  and  thoroughly  his  views.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  accepted  the  proposition. 
What  more  could  have  been  done  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  prove  its  good  will  and  sense 
of  justice?  If  the  Administration  had  refused 
to  send  a  representative  to  Rome,  verily  what 
clamorings  there  would  have  been,  and  now, 
when  it  has  sent  a  representative  to  Rome  and 
agrees  to  the  further  proposal  of  the  Vatican 
to  transfer  negotiations  to  Manila,  clamorings 
■  are  still  raised.  Well,  some  people  are  born  to 
clamor." 

The  clamorers  are  already  utterly  dis- 
credited in  their  own  Church,  and  the  po- 
sition we  have  taken  is  abundantly  justi- 
fied. 


Lord    Acton     on    Liberal 
cation 


Edu- 


Lord  Acton's  remarkable  library,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  for  the  students' 
use  in  Europe,  was  purchased  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  left  in  Lord  Acton's 
hands.  Now  that  this  most  accomplished 
of  English  historical  scholars  is  dead,  Mr. 
Carnegie  gives  it  to  John  Morley  for  his 
use,  and  doubtless  it  will  finally  go  to  a 
Scotch  university. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Acton 
was  a  Catholic  and  a  most  obedient  son 
of  the  Church,  who  never  had  a  doubt  of 
its  authority,  and  it  is  a  little  singular 
that  his  library  goes  now  to  one  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  something  of  a 
Positivist,  and  finally  to  Presbyterian 
Scotland.  But  Lord  Acton  was  one  of 
the  broadest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned,  of  men. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  with 
all  his  learning  he  left  behind  him  so 
little  in  the  way  of  literary  product.  But 
that  is  not  unusual  with  men  who  have 
great  powers  of  acquisition,  if  they  are 
also  nice  in  their  exactness  and  fearful 
of  overlooking  some  important  matter  in 
their  investigations.  To  be  an  author,  as 
well  as  a  scholar,  a  man  must  not  only 
be  eager  to  acquire,  but  must  have  about 
his  ears  also  a  gadfly  stinging  him  to  in- 
fluence and  guide  the  people.  We  need 
men  like  our  Ezra  Abbot  and  the  English 
Professor  Jebb  and  Lord  Acton,  of  great 
learning  and  equal  modesty,  who  are  not 
ambitious  for  fame,  but  who  are  reser- 
voirs of  scholarship  from  which  any  ap- 
plicant can  draw.  For  the  contrary  qual- 
ity we  may  take  Professor  Sayce  as  an 
example,  a  scholar  of  wide  learning,  but 
always  eager  to  break  out  into  some  un- 
explored field,  and  as  ready  to  withdraw 
his  first  hasty  conclusions  as  he  was  at 
first  to  tell  the  world  what  was  to  be 
sought  and  found  in  the  new  field.  But 
the  world  of  scholarship  owes  more  to 
the  productive  men  than  it  does  to  the 
acquisitive  men.  Professor  Jebb  makes 
no  mistakes,  and  Professor  Sayce  jumps 
into  many,  but  the  man  who  breaks  paths 
and  points  others  the  way  does  the  better 
public  service. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  our  readers  a  fine  lesson  from  Lord 
Acton.     It  was  twenty  years  ago  that 
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Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Lord  Acton  drew 
up  a  list  of  a  hundred  books  of  supreme 
value.  This  is  what  Lord  Acton  said  of 
his  list : 

"  This  list  is  submitted  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing an  English  youth,  whose  education  is  fin- 
ished, who  knows  common  things,  and  is  not 
training  for  a  profession;  to  perfect  his  mind 
and  open  windows  in  every  direction ;  to  raise 
him  to  the  level  of  his  age,  so  that  he  may 
know  the  forces  (twenty  or  thirty)  that  ha/e 
made  our  world  what  it  is,  and  still  reign  over 
it;  to  guard  him  against  surprises  and  against 
the  constant  sources  of  errors  within;  to  sup- 
ply him  both  with  the  strongest  stimulants  and 
the  surest  guides ;  to  give  force  and  fulness 
and  clearness  and  sincerity  and  independence 
and  elevation  and  generosity  and  serenity  to 
his  mind,  that  he  may  know  the  method  an  1 
lay  of  the  process  by  which  error  is  conquered 
and  truth  is  won,  discerning  knowledge  from 
probability  and  prejudice  from  belief;  that  he 
may  learn  to  master  what  he  rejects  as  fully  as 
what  he  adopts;  that  he  may  understand  the 
origin  as  well  as  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
systems  and  the  better  motive  of  men  who  are 
wrong;  to  steel  him  against  the  charm  of  lit- 
erary beauty  and  talent,  so  that  each  book 
thoroughly  taken  in  shall  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life,  and  shall  make  a  new  man  of  him." 

What  could  be  a  better  expression  of 
the  purpose  of  a  liberal  education  ?  And 
we  especially  like  his  warning  against 
the  seduction  of  "  literary  beauty  and 
talent,"  which  are  no  more  to  the  mak- 
ing of  character  and  judgment,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  education,  than  the  polish 
on  a  soldier's  accouterments.  But  the 
pendulum  of  modern  university  educa- 
tion is  not  just  now  swinging  in  the  di- 
rection of  too  much  polish  and  beauty. 
And  now,  how  many  of  our  trained 
scholars  have  read  the  98  books  of  his 
list?  We  give  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
them : 

Aristotle's  "  Politics." 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas*  "  Summa  contra  Gen- 
tiles." 

Dante  :  "  Divina  Commedia." 

Pascal's  "  Pensees." 

Rothe:  "  Theologische  Ethik." 

Zeller:  "  Neue  Deutsche  Philosophie." 

Newman's  "  Theory  of  Development." 

Mozley's  "  University  Sermons." 

Scherer :  "  Melanges  de  Critique  Religieux." 

Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species." 

Laurent :  "  Etudes  de  I'Histoire  de  I'Hu- 
manite," 

Foncier :  "  Ministere  de  Turgot." 


Maine's  "  Ancient  Law." 

Dumont :  "  Sophismes  Anarchiques." 

Spencer's  "  Sociology." 

Mill's  "  Logic." 

Rossi :  "  Cours  de  Droit  Constitutionnel." 

How  many  have  read  three  of  them? 
Of  course  Lord  Acton's  list  would  be 
very  different  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's, 
but  its  purpose  was  different.  The  liberal 
education  of  the  historian  and  philos- 
opher is  quite  other  from  that  of  the 
man  of  science. 

American  ^^^  shocking  and  barbarous 
Aliens  nature  of  some  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  has  frequent  il- 
lustration. One  of  the  later  cases  is  that 
of  the  fine  of  $1,000  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  are  trying  to  en- 
force on  the  steamship  company  in  one 
of  whose  boats  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hartford  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
forty  years  ago,  returned  from  a  visit 
to  China.  He  has  the  manners  and 
speech  of  an  American  and  he  came  off 
from  the  boat  unchallenged,  like  the 
other  first-class  passengers.  The  anti- 
Chinese  laws  are  sadly  un-American. 
And  now  the  Commission  has  instructed 
its  officers  that  it  must  treat  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  aliens,  just  like  other  foreigners,  re- 
quiring examination  and  head-tax.  But 
the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
not  so  treated,  and  we  may  expect  that 
the  matter  will  be  taken  to  the  courts  to 
see  whether  the  laws  are  properly  con- 
strued. Our  advice  is  that  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  as  soon  as  possible,  construct 
a  Territorial  constitution  and  apply  to  be 
admitted  as  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  rejected,  that  they  apply 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  until  they 
are  heard. 

A  Tewish  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  supposed 
Riot  possible  in  this  country  oc- 
curred last  week  in  this  city,  a 
Jewish  riot.  The  Jews  were  not  pri- 
marily to  blame.  Rabbi  Joseph,  called 
''  Gaon,"  a  term  of  highest .  reverence, 
was  being  buried.  All  the  East  Side 
Jews  were  following  the  bier,  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them,  the  most  tremendous  out- 
pouring for  years  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
was  a  solemn  service,  and  ought  to  have 
been  respected.     But  a  lot  of  hoodlums 
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employed  in  a  large  factory  on  the  route 
jeered  at  the  Jewish  crowd  and  threw 
down  water  and  heavier  weapons  from 
an  upper  story.  That  started  all  the  pent- 
up  passion  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
Jews.  They  rushed  on  the  building  and 
attacked  the  surprised  and  innocent  em- 
ployes on  the  first  floor.  They  were  met 
with  streams  of  water,  and  the  police 
came  in  hurried  response  to  a  call  and 
clubbed  the  rioters  into  submission.  Of 
course  they  did  not  reach  the  hoodlums 
upstairs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jews 
were  very  angry.  Even  in  Russia,  they 
declared,  a  funeral  procession  would  have 
been  respected.  The  city  is  shamed  by 
the  occurrence,  and  the  strict  investiga- 
tion has  already  resulted  in  the  hasty  res- 
ignation of  two  police  captains.  Jews 
have  votes  and  send  members  to  Con- 
gress. But  they  need  not  imagine  that 
these  young  scapegraces  who  flout  at 
Jews  and  sometimes  pull  their  beards 
represent  any  general  feeling  of  animos- 
ity. We  give  Jews  full  and  equal  rights 
of  all  sorts  and  they  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  except  as  individual  inju- 
ries are  liable  to  anybody  and  every- 
where. 


Gamaliel  Bradford's 
Proposition 


Gamaliel  Bradford 
has  an  idea  that 
might  well  be  tried 
somewhere  among  us,  as  medicines  are 
tested,  in  vili  corpore.  We  all  know  how 
futile  it  is  to  attempt  to  secure  women's 
suffrage  by  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  only  way  to  do 
is  to  try  it  in  some  one  or  two  States  and 
see  how  it  works,  and  then  extend  it 
from  State  to  State  until  it  can  become  a 
national  policy.  So  Kansas  and  Colorado 
consent  to  be  the  proving  grounds  of  the 
proposed  reform.  Just  so,  New  Zea- 
land is  doing  a  fine  service  to  the  nations 
in  consenting  to  experiment  with  a  va- 
riety of  socialism  which  may  be  called 
government  by  laborers'  unions.  Mr. 
Bradford  finds  relief  from  his  now  obso- 
lete tirades  against  a  tyrannous  Govern- 
ment which  has  annulled  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  all  the  Bills  of 
Rights,  in  the  proposition  which  he 
makes  to  the  Democratic  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  it  accept  in  its  platform  the 
plan  of  giving  seats  in  its  Legislature  to 
all  heads  of  departments,  so  that  they 


can  be  questioned  and  called  to  account 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  if  some  State 
constitution  should  try  it.  Perhaps  not 
such  an  old  and  conservative  State  as 
Massachusetts ;  but  the  Southern  States 
have  a  fever  for  new  constitutions,  and 
they  are  Democratic,  and  their  constitu- 
tions are  not  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote.  Let  Gamaliel  Bradford  press  the 
matter  there,  and  we  hope  he  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Virginia  and  the  ^he  Virginia  Constitu- 
Philippines  tional  Convention  ad- 
journed not  long  ago, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  constitution 
which  it  adopted  was  made  binding  on 
the  people  by  bare  proclamation,  and  by 
authority  of  the  convention  itself.  And 
this  was  done,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Democratic  convention  at  whose  call 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
elected  promised  that  the  constitution 
to  be  drafted  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval.  It  would  have  been 
so  submitted  but  for  the  fear  that  it 
would  not  be  adopted.  We  thus  see  that, 
with  no  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  a 
constitution  is  forced  upon  them  which 
they  might  very  likely  have  rejected  ;  and 
this  is  approved  by  the  party  and  its 
leaders.  But  when  the  United  States 
took  the  Philippines,  by  purchase  from 
Spain,  with  no  vote  of  the  people,  these 
same  men  were  indignant.  Could  we 
buy  and  rule  people  without  their  con- 
sent? Had  the  Filipinos  voted  to  ac- 
cept American  rule?  Really  those  who 
are  not  willing  their  own  people  should 
vote  as  to  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  are  to  live,  those  who  would 
change  it  without  the  consent  of  Virgin- 
ians, show  no  consistency  when  they 
deny  our  right  to  maintain  order  and  rule 
in  the  territories  acquired  from  Spain. 


Count 


It  is  a  marvelous  tribute  to 
Tolstoi      ^^^  power  of  a  man  that  the 

Russian  Government  does  not 
imprison  or  expel  Count  Tolstoi.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would 
like  to  do  so,  but  his  reputation  is  so 
great  the  world  over  that  they  do  not 
dare  to  face  the  criticism  of  the  world. 
Even  in  Russia  public  sentiment— out- 
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side  of  Russia — has  power.  Tolstoi  now 
writes  a  letter  to  the  Russian  Ministers 
protesting  against  the  persecution  of  his 
followers.  He  tells  them  that  if  they  will 
strike  at  anybody  it  should  be  at  the  leader, 
not  his  followers ;  for  he  says  he  will  not 
cease  to  say  and  do  what  the  Government 
declares  to  be  unlawful.  They  are  not 
to  imagine,  he  adds,  that  his  popularity 
will  make  it  difficult  to  punish  him,  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
will  say  that  he  ought  to  have  been  pun- 
ished years  ago.  So  he  begs  them  to 
punish  him,  instead  of  those  who  accept 
his  teaching.  It  will  be  seen  that  here,  as 
so  often  before,  he  is  trying  to  repeat  the 
exact  life  and  language  of  our  Lord,  who, 
when  about  to  be  arrested,  asked  the 
officers  to  let  his  disciples  go.  But  the 
parallel  is  so  close  and  the  eifort  of  Tol- 
stoi so  evident  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus, 
and  he  says  so  much  about  it,  that  it  is 
really  difficult  for  a  Government  that 
pretends  to  be  Christian  to  assail  him.  So 
he  is  left,  an  old  man,  to  die  in  peace. 

A  compact  between  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  Columbia  University  is 
what  President  Butler  is  now  seeking  to 
accomplish,  by  which  two  fellowships 
shall  be  established  in  Columbia  of  the 
annual  value  of  $1,200,  each  of  which 
shall  support  a  graduate  of  that  institu- 
tion two  years  in  the  French  Universi- 
ties ;  in  return  for  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment shall  support  two  similar  fellow- 
ships for  French  graduates  to  study  in 
Columbia.  The  Columbia  fellowships 
are  a  good  thing,  and  will  return  their 
own  value,  whether  the  French  Govern- 
ment responds  or  not. 

The  poverty  of  the  South  is  ended,  so 
Richard  A.  Edmonds,  editor  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
said  in  a  most  enthusiastic  address  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  at  Atlanta.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Southern 
States  at  present  is  equal,  he  says,  to  the 
total  of  the  United  States  wealth  in  i860, 
and  the  mineral  manufactured  products 
in  1900  aggregated  almost  as  much  as 
those  of  the  whole  country  in  that  year. 
The  South  is  destined  to  play  a  great 
role  in  the  future  economic  history  of  the 
country. 


The  way  that  the  passage  of  years 
brings  honor  is  illustrated  in  the  annual 
necrological  report  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary. Of  those  whose  death  is  reported 
during  the  last  year  18  graduated  before 
1846  and  16  of  them  had  achieved  a 
D.D.  Of  the  next  18  who  graduated 
before  1857  but  9  had  lived  long  enough 
to  secure  the  semi-lunar  fardels.  Thus 
we  see  that  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing brings  glory. 

The  news  that  the  lower  house  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  has  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  settlement  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Catholic  Church  as  to  church  property  is 
not  binding  and  may  be  reopened,  will 
not  be  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities. They  will  have  fair  play  from 
America,  and  persecution  from  pretty 
much  any  Catholic  country  on  the  globe. 

A  tree  has  been  found  not  far  from 
Fresno  in  California  the  trunk  of  which 
is  fifty  feet  in  diameter  six  feet  from 
the  ground — that  is,  as  wide  as  two  city 
lots.  Fortunately  it  is  on  a  Government 
reserve  and  will  escape  the  woodman's 
ax.  Such  a  natural  wonder  should  be 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  It  should 
be  guarded  by  a  dozen  special  keepers. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  world. 
It  counts  with  the  geysers. 

A  thousand  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ers (white)  met  at  the  Virginia  State 
University  building  last  month.  They 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  compul- 
sory education  law.  Five  years  ago  a 
similar  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  This  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
progress. 

The  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  resigns, 
and  his  brother,  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, is  to  follow  his  example.  Thus  cul- 
minates a  fight  for  pure  government  in  a 
city  of  churches  where  politics  had  been 
left  to  the  baser  element. 

Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  says  that  he 
is  out  of  politics,  that  politics  is  not  in- 
teresting just  now,  and  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  no  issue  and  no  man.  He  has 
diagnosed  the  situation  admirably. 
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the  "  School " 

The  Equitable  summer  school  has  ful- 
filled its  month  and  has  closed.  The 
members  have  been  studying  the  rate 
book  and  listening  to  explanations  of 
theory  and  practice,  including  in  the  lat- 
ter object  lessons  in  soliciting,  the  part  of 
the  "  prospect  "  being  taken  by  Second 
Vice-President  Tarbell.  The  drawback 
in  this  is  that  it  is  play-acting,  and  no 
man,  however  clever  at  make-believe,  can 
fill  the  place  of  an  outsider  who  is  igno- 
rant, indifferent,  or  hostile  about  Hfe  in- 
surance. If  some  genuine  prospect  could 
have  been  brought  in  and  gradually  have 
been  vanquished  before  the  class  the 
arena  would  have  been  real ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  practicable  to  capture  a  speci- 
men and  bring  him  in,  the  best  substitute 
was  a  realistic  recounter  of  the  various 
objections  and  *  buts." 

The  young  men  will  soon  realize  these 
in  person,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are  to 
commence  work ;  indeed,  seme  tried 
themselves,  and  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess, while  the  school  was  going  on. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  will  str.y,  and  suc- 
ceed, in  the  field.  The  experiment  is  a 
progressive  noveltv  ana  is  interesting  as 
such.  It  will  almost  certainly  confirm 
and  widen  the  entry  which  life  insurance 
has  already  made  as  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  educational  institutions.  It  is  also 
interesting,  not  only  because  it  marks  the 
growing  estimation  of  Hfe  insurance,  but 
as  showing  how  the  old  imaginary  line 
of  demarcation  between  business  and 
professional  education  and  work  is  be- 
coming obliterated.  There  used  to  be 
three  so-called  learned  professions,  and 
between  these  every  young  man  of  so- 
called  liberal  education  was  supposed  to 
make  his  choice.  But  what  are  expres- 
sively called  specialties  have  come  in,  and 
the  possibilities  and  worthiness  of  "  busi- 
rtss  "  are  now  better  understood.  In 
that  great  field  life  insurance  is  winning 
— if  it  has  not  already  won — its  place 
and  recognition  as  to  possibilities  of  pe- 


cuniary   reward,    public    usefulness   and 
personal  satisfaction. 

"  What  concerns  the  public  is  this : 
if  the  insurance  companies  can  raise  the 
rate  25  per  cent.,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  authority  they  can  raise  it  50  or 
100  per  cent."  So  says  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  of  Memphis,  and  it  thinks  that 
a  check  to  the  rapacity  of  corporations 
ought  to  be  found  somewhere.  We  ad- 
mit at  once  that  the  companies  can  raise 
rates  25  per  cent.,  or  50,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  authority  can  decree 
an  increase  of  100  or  1,000  per  cent.; 
they  can  even  decide  to  raise  it  to  in- 
finity by  going  out  of  business,  as  scores 
of  them  have  done  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  what  protects  the  people  against 
such  corporate  rapacity?  Only  the  same 
which  prevents  the  troubled  Memphis 
journal  from  reaping  a  large  fortune  by 
raising  its  price  to  ten  dollars  per  copy 
and  its  advertising  rates  to  ten  dollars 
per  line.  It  is  a  mischievous  fact  that 
men  who  apparently  do  not  keep  com- 
pany with  common  sense  are  permitted 
to  shout  incorrect  information  and  bad 
reasoning  through  the  megaphone  of  the 
public  press. 

....  Among  the  anecdotes  brought  out 
by  the  lamented  death  of  John  W. 
Mackay  is  the  narrative  that  he  had  a 
custom,  as  many  employers  have,  of  dis- 
tributing money  among  his  employes  at 
Christmas  time,  the  amount  in  case  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph companies,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  reaching  to  some  thousands.  But 
in  1895  the  men  asked  him  to  found  a 
life  insurance  fund  instead,  and  he  heart- 
ily consented.  The  plan  simply  is  that 
every  employe  should  insure  for  from 
one  to  five  thousand,  Mr.  Mackay  bear- 
ing half  the  premium  outlay.  This  is 
made  compulsory,  but,  of  course,  some 
other  provision  is  necessary  for  non-in- 
surable  cases.  The  moral  of  this  scheme 
is  obvious,  and  the  example  it  sets  is 
good. 
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Transit  Projects   in   New   York 

It  is  now  evident  that  within  the  com- 
ing four  or  five  years  important  changes 
will  take  place  in  the  passenger  trans- 
portation system  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  The  first  subway  or  tunnel  is  ap- 
proaching completion ;  action  has  been 
taken  for  prolonging  it  under  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn;  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  tunnels  will  cross 
the  island,  pass  under  both  rivers,  and  be 
connected  with  the  local  subways  at  a 
great  subterranean  station ;  and  now  it 
is  known  that  the  Vanderbilt  interests 
will  take  part  in  the  development  of  this 
municipal  transit  scheme  by  making  rad- 
ical improvements  in  connection  with 
their  entering  roads  and  their  terminal 
at  Forty-second  Street. 

The  readiness  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral to  make  such  changes  as  the  public 
demanded  after  the  dreadful  collision  of 
January  last,  was  announced  last  week 
by  Mayor  Low.  Some  time  ago  the 
company  proposed  a  separation  of  the 
suburban  from  the  through  traffic  in  the 
Park  Avenue  tunnel  and  subway  (from 
Harlem  to  the  Forty-second  Street  sta- 
tion) by  sinking  two  of  the  four  tracks 
and  moving  the  suburban  trains  on  them 
around  a  subterranean  loop  under  the 
present  terminal  structure.  It  now  goes 
further,  announcing  that  by  experiment 
it  has  produced  an  electric  locomotive 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  draw  its 
heavy  through  trains,  and  that  it  will  use 
such  locomotives  in  uie  tunnel. 

The  plan  is  this:  Electric  power  only 
is    to    be    used    below    Harlem    River. 
Through  trains  approaching  the  city  are 
to  drop  their  steam  engines  at  Croton 
(on  the  main  line),  and  at  White  Plains 
(on  the  Harlem  Road),  and  to  be  drawn 
down  to  the  station  by  electric  locomo- 
tives.    It  is  said  that  the  motive  power 
can  be  thus  changed  in  one  minute.  The 
suburban  trains  are  to  be  drawn  by  mo- 
tors  operated   by   electric   power   taken 
from  a  third  rail  conductor.     It  remains 
to  be  decided  whether   these   suburban 
trains  shall  be  drawn  down  to  the  Forty- 
second  Street  station  and  moved  around 
on  a  subterranean  loop  there,  or  shall  stop 
at  a  new  three-decker  "  clearing-house  " 
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station  above  the  Harlem  River,  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  At  such  a  sta- 
tion passengers  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Manhattan  subway,  the  surface  elec- 
tric lines  and  the  elevated  roads,  and 
electric  traction  of  suburban  trains 
through  the  present  tunnel  to  Forty-sec- 
ond Street  would  not  be  required.  If  the 
suburban  traffic  in  the  tunnel  were  elim- 
inated, 80  per  cent,  of  the  trains  would 
go  with  it.  In  either  case  there  would 
be  no  more  steam  and  smoke.  The  tun- 
nel would  be  clean  and  brilliantly  lighted. 

This  uncertainty — as  to  Forty-second 
Street  loop  or  union  station  in  the  Bronx 
— probably  points  to  new  railway  com- 
binations and  projects  that  will  be  heard 
of  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Such  a 
union  station  might  involve  the  purchase 
of  the  elevated  roads,  or  an  alliance  with 
them,  or  an  agreement  with  the  surface 
system.  There  are  also  to  be  considered 
the  relation  of  the  loop  project  to  the  ad- 
joining subway  of  the  city  and  to  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnels.  If  the  loop  should 
be  used  the  cost  of  the  Central's  im- 
provements would  be  about  $15,000,000. 

When  to  these  projects  are  added  the 
rebuilding  and  strengthening  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  sinking  of  its  Man- 
hattan terminal  car  tracks  in  a  tunnel, 
and  the  Mayor's  plan  for  an  elevated 
road  on  the  Hudson  River  water  front 
(connecting  the  Central  and  Pennsyl- 
vania roads  with  every  pier),  and  the 
proper  connection  of  the  new  East  River 
bridges  with  Manhattan  subway  and  sur- 
face and  elevated  lines,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  plenty  of  important  work 
ahead.  If  the  present  government  is 
sustained  by  the  people  it  will  be  well 
and  honestly  done. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  was  8,808,574  tons,  or  about 
1,000,000  tons  more  than  the  output  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Germany  in  the 
entire  year  1901. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Union  Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  Preferred,  |{2.oo  per 
share,  payable  October  ist. 

Union  Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  Common,  $2.00  per 
share,  payable  October  ist. 
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In  the  Field    ^^    question   of   tariff    re- 
«f  i>«i,*,-^„      vision  will  be  discussed  by 
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Republicans  in  the  coming 
campaign.  Mr.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  a  partisan  address  in 
Vermont  last  week,  warninp-  Republicans 
against  conceding  the  correctness  of  the 
Democratic  argument  concerning  tariff 
duties,  and  also  saying: 

"  It  is  probably  true  that  many  items  of 
the  present  tariff  schedules  should  be  modi- 
fied, but  no  modification  could  be  made  that 
would  not  still  leave  many  items  to  be  modi- 
fied. The  question  is  not  whether  there  are 
inaccuracies,  inequalities  in  the  present  law, 
but  whether  it  is  wise  to  attempt  revision  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
any  revision  would  satisfy  our  opponents,  who 
have  no  revision  policy  of  their  own." 

As  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, his  public  utterances  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  views  of  the 
Administration.  In  the  Middle  West, 
however,  and  in  Secretary  Shaw's  State 
(Iowa)  some  Republican  sneakers  will 
probably  not  be  in  accord  with  him  in 
holding  that  revision  should  be  indefi- 
nitely deferred,  but  will  say  that  some  du- 
ties ought  to  be  modified  now.  In  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Tawney,  contending  against 
a  revisionist  for  renomination,  promises 
to  work  for  revision  and  reduction,  and 
reminds  his  cons^ltuents  that  he  voted 
for  the  Babcock  reduction  bill.  The 
Democrats  are  publishing  in  parallel  col- 
umns Mr.  Babcock's  many  utterances 
during  the  last  two  years  in  favor  of  re- 
duction, and  the  recent  statement  in 
which  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  all  of 
them. — The  Retail  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  national  convention  in 
Washington  last  week,  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  removal  of  the  tar- 
iff on  cattle  and  meats,  and  instructing 


all  members  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  who 
would  work  for  such  changes. — Owing 
to  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  (ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)  has  resigned 
from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League.  Mr. 
Bliss  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
League,  and  for  seven  years  was  its 
president.  It  is  admitted  that  the  League 
used  its  influence  vigorously  against  reci- 
procity with  Cuba,  and  to  kill  the  reci- 
procity treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kas- 
son.  This  policy  Mr.  Bliss  does  not  ap- 
prove. For  the  same  reason  five  mem- 
bers have  recently  withdrawn  from  the 
League.— Mr.  Bryan  said,  on  the  8th,  in 
Muscatine,  Iowa :  "  I  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  President  in  1904."  But  he 
would  not  promise  "  never  to  be  a  candi- 
date again  under  any  circumstances." 
Commenting  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
cent remarks  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point, 
he  says  that  they  "  suggest  an  inherent 
barbarism  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  weighing  his  purposes  and 
predicting  his  future  course."  The 
President's  words  were :  "  A  good  sol- 
dier must  not  only  be  willing  to  fight ;  he 
must  be  anxious  to  fight ;  I  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  if  he  is 
not."     Mr.  Bryan  adds : 

"  When  he  said  this  he  turned  a  light  upon 
his  inner  self  and  revealed  a  moral  deformity 
which  must  shock  such  of  his  friends  as  are 
not  wholly  carried  away  with  the  bloody  and 
brutal  gospel  of  imperialism.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  country  that  the  President 
should  have  held  before  its  embryo  soldiers 
the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest  ideals  of 
military  life." 

—High  water  mark  in  the   number  of 
pensioners    was    reached    on    July    ist, 
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when  there  were  ggg,^6  on  the  rolls. — 
Ambassador  Andrew  D.  White,  at  Ber- 
lin, has  resigned,  and  will  retire  from  of- 
fice on  November  7th,  his  seventieth 
birthday. — A  published  statement  that 
Rear-Admiral  Taylor  recently  predicted 
a  war  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many in  1907  has  excited  some  comment 
abroad.  The  Rear-Admiral  says  that  he 
has  made  no  such  prediction. — Senator 
James  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  died  on 
the  loth  at  his  summer  home  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  of  acute  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  after  an  illness  of  onlv  a 
few  hours. — The  President  has  given  to 
the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company 
his  consent  for  the  landing  of  a  cable  at 
San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  imposing  a  long  list 
of  conditions  which  give  the  Government 
full  control  and  permit  it  to  buy  the  line 
at  any  time.  This  consent  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  Congress. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has 
repeated,  in  a  sermon  at 
the  Cathedral  in  St. 
Paul,  his  defense  of  the  course  of  our 
Government  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  friars,  deprecating  public  agitation  as 
to  this  matter  by  the  Catholic  societies 
and  uttering  a  warning  against  any 
attempt  to  form  a  political  party  on  a 
basis  of  religious  interests.  It  is  evident 
that  his  frank  criticism  of  those  who 
have  attacked  the  Government  is  not 
relished  by  many  in  the  Church.  At  the 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  in  Chicago  last  week  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  toward  the  Archbishop 
was  not  one  of  sympathy  and  support. 
Bishop  McFaul  said  the  societies  would 
keep  up  their  agitation  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  work.  The  friars  in  the 
Philippines,  he  asserted,  were  pure  and 
chaste,  and  unaware  of  any  of  the  vices 
of  civilization  until  American  soldiers 
occupied  their  soil.  "  They  shall  not  be 
dispossessed,"  he  said.  He  also  accused 
the  Government  of  discriminating 
against  Catholics  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  The  Federation  adopted  reso- 
lutions extending  sympathy  and  support 
to  the  friars ;  expressing  confidence  that 
the  President  will  do  his  duty,  rectify 
abuses,  and  faithfully  guard  the  personal 
and  property  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty, 


and  congratulating  both  the  Vatican  and 
our  Government  on  the  position  attained 
in  the  negotiations.  Dispatches  from 
Rome  say  that  the  Vatican  has  recently 
learned  with  surprise  and  regret  that  al- 
most all  of  the  friars'  real  estate  was 
sold  to  syndicates  or  corporations  before 
the  American  occupation.  But  Governor 
Taft  had  testified  that  in  making  these 
transfers  of  title — designed  generally  to 
avoid  hostilities  or  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  rents — the  friars  commonly  re- 
tained a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
Dominicans,  however,  sold  eight  estates 
to  an  American  sugar  company.  The 
General  of  the  Augustinians,  Father 
Rodriguez,  is  on  his  way  from  Rome  to 
this  country.  He  defends  the  friars  and 
says  that  they  could  easily  return  to  their 
parishes  if  the  civil  government  would 
show  more  energy.  The  natives,  he  adds, 
are  entirely  lacking  in  the  natural  quali- 
ties or  political  education  required  for 
self-government. — Corporal  Richard  T. 
O'Brien,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  who 
asserted  before  the  Senate  Committee 
that  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  used 
explosive  bullets,  also  giving  sensational 
testimony  as  to  the  torture  of  Filipinos, 
is  under  arrest,  having  been  indicted  in 
Washington  for  perjury. — The  ladrones 
recently  dispersed  by  the  troops  in 
Bataan  were  members  of  the  Katipunan 
Society,  which  has  many  members  in  the 
provinces  of  Bataan,  Bulacan,  Rizal  and 
Cavite.  Some  former  members  of  this 
society,  in  company  with  labor  leaders 
in  Manila,  have  organized  what  they  call 
a  Filipino  Catholic  Church,  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  appoint- 
ing as  officers  Governor  Taft,  Commis- 
sioner De  Tavera,  Aguinaldo  and  others, 
who  denounce  the  project. — In  the 
islands  there  have  been  more  than  16,000 
deaths  from  cholera.  It  has  been  proved 
at  Manila  that  the  common  house  fly  is 
an  agent  of  infection. 

Action  taken  in  the  Cuban 
Congress  upon  two  sub- 
jects raises  the  question 
whether  the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  are  not  about  to  be  ignored. 
The  House  has  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  settlement  made  with  the 
Catholic  Church  by  General  Wood  con- 
cerning Church  property  should  not  be 
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regarded  as  binding  upon  the  present 
Cuban  CTOvernnient.  The  Piatt  amend- 
ment— now  a  part  of  the  Cuban  Consti- 
tution— binds  Cuba  to  vaHdate  the  acts 
of  the  military  government ;  and  the 
compact  would  be  violated  if  Cuba 
should  formally  repudiate  this  agreement 
with  the  Church.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  President  Palma  to  ne- 
gotiate at  once  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  (the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the 
sugar  planters),  and  within  six  months 
another  loan  of  $35,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000  is  to  be  used  in  taking  up  the 
first  issue,  while  $23,000,000  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cuban  army,  and  a  part  of 
the  remainder  is  to  redeem  the  Junta's 
bonds  and  other  obligations  incurred  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  To  meet  the  inter- 
est charges  a  large  increase  of  the  tariff 
duties  is  to  be  made,  the  additions  rang- 
ing from  40  or  50  per  cent,  on  timber, 
hams  and  cofifee,  to  100  per  cent,  on  pork, 
bacon,  eggs,  potatoes,  lard,  flour  and 
other  necessaries  of  life.  The  Piatt 
amendment  says : 

"  Said  Government  [of  Cuba]  shall  not 
assume  or  contract  any  public  debt  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  which,  and  to  make  reason- 
able sinking  fund  provision  for  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  which,  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  after  defraying  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Government,  shall  be 
inadequate." 

The  revenues  appear  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  of  such  loans,  but  it  is 
not  clear  in  what  manner  our  Govern- 
ment could  act  if  the  bill  should  become 
a  law.  The  question  has  been  referred 
by  the  State  Department  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  an  opinion.  Probably  it 
will  come  before  Congress,  which  will  be 
in  session  before  the  date  set  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  second  loan.  Cubans 
are  saying  that  after  refusing  to  give 
them  reciprocity  we  ought  not  to  prevent 
them  from  borrowing  money  for  the  re- 
lief of  depressed  industries.  The  situa- 
tion is  embarrassing,  because  if  our  Gov- 
ernment makes  no  objection,  this  would 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral  guaranty 
of  the  bonds;  and  if  we  should  object 
Cuba's  credit  would  at  once  be  destroyed. 
It  is  said  that  President  Palma  will  pro- 
pose a  treaty  of  reciprocity  and  suggest 
that  it  be  submitted  to  our  Senate  at  a 
special   session   in    September,     Increas- 


ing depression  on  the  island  is  reported. 
Jn  Matanzas  20.000  idle  men  ask  for 
work ;  in  Santa  Clara  the  people  arc  eat- 
ing their  work  animals ;  in  Puerto 
Principe  work  on  the  large  ])lantations 
has  ceased. — The  hostile  attitude  of  some 
of  the  people  toward  this  country  is  in- 
dicated in  Havana  by  incidents  and  pub- 
lications designed  to  annoy  the  wife  of 
the  American  Minister. — Major  Bar- 
bour, formerly  Sanitary  Commissioner 
at  Santiago,  says  in  a  i)ublishcd  inter- 
view that  the  Cu1)ans  arc  not  capable  of 
self-government,  and  predicts  that  with- 
in a  short  time  flic  United  States  must 
take  possession  of  the  island. — The  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  Washington 
has  issued,  with  the  approval  of  Secre- 
tary Shaw,  a  circular  declaring  that  resi- 
dents of  Porto  Rico  arriving  at  our  ports 
are  subject  to  the  immigration  laws 
(head  tax,  etc.)  as  these  are  applied  to 
immigrants  from  foreign  countries. 


Labor 
Controversies 


The  presence  of  the  militia 
i  n  Shenandoah  has  r  e  - 
stored  order  in  that  town, 
where  several  men  have  been  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Beddall,  the 
hardware  merchant.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shenandoah  cases  of  severe 
persecution  are  reported.  It  became  nec- 
essary for  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  rescue 
and  bear  away  to  a  hospital  a  woman 
who,  with  a  little  child,  was  besieged  in 
her  house  by  strikers,  who  sent  bullets 
through  the  windows  and  shot  at  her  if 
she  ventured  out  of  doors,  simply  be- 
cause her  husband  had  begun  work  in  a 
mine  to  keep  his  family  from  starving. 
Near  Nanticoke,  on  the  6th,  Daniel  J. 
Sweeney,  watchman  at  a  mine,  was  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  three  men  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  home.  From  other 
places  come  reports  of  the  shooting  of 
non-union  men  from  ambush.  In  Shen- 
andoah two  Catholic  priests  are  attack- 
ing the  union  and  saying  that  their  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  resume  work  if  the  op- 
erators will  open  the  mines.  The  lawless 
element  there  is  composed  of  Hunga- 
rians, Poles  and  Lithuanians.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  five  flooded  mines  (four  be- 
longing to  the  Reading  Company)  have 
been  permanently  abandoned,  at  a  loss  of 
$1,500,000. — Judge  Goif  confirms  the 
sentences  imposed  by  Judge  Jackson  in 
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West  Virginia  for  violations  of  his  in- 
junction order. — A  strike  of  the  street 
railway  employes  in  New  Haven  has 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the 
company,  which  controls  all  the  trolley 
lines  in  or  near  the  city.  While  the  men 
were  preparing  to  organize  a  union, 
about  a  dozen  of  them  were  summarily 
discharged.  The  organization  having 
been  completed,  more  men — the  union 
officers  included — were  discharged. 
The  union  then  asked  for  recognition  and 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  27  men.  The 
company  declined  and  a  strike  was  or- 
dered. For  four  days  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  tied  up.  The  men  had  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  the  press, 
and  of  some  of  the  company's  directors. 
There  was  no  disorder  whatever,  the 
strikers  appointing  themselves  officers  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Citizens  cheerfully 
submitted  to  inconvenience,  wearing 
buttons  on  which  were  the  words,  ''  We 
Walk."  Finding  public  sentiment  so 
clearly  hostile  the  company  yielded.  The 
strikers'  demands  were  granted  and  on 
the  9th  the  men  resumed  work. 

t,    ,       J  /^  ^j  The  growth  of  inter- 

Park  and  Outdoor  ^     .°         -  ,.       - 

.  ^  .        .  ,.  est    m    public    beauty 

Art  Association  1,1  . 

and   outdoor   art   was 

demonstrated  in  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  held  last  week  in  Bos- 
ton. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  very 
little  interest  was  manifested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  there  was  absolutely  no  organ- 
ized effort  in  its  behalf.  All  this  has 
changed  and  we  have  the  direct  interest 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  national  bodies, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the 
association  which  has  just  concluded  the 
most  successful  meeting  in  its  history,  a 
meeting  to  be  remembered  for  the  move- 
ment to  bring  these  various  societies  and 
associations  into  closer  relationship  and 
affiliation.  The  object  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asssociation  is 
clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  park  commission- 
ers, superintendents  and  other  officials, 
landscape  architects  and  gardeners,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  public  beauty  as  an  important 
factor  in  creating  and  maintaining  higher 
civic  standards.  The  Committee  on  Af- 
filiation is  considering  the  proposition  to 


form  a  body  like  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  with  the  several  exist- 
ing societies — including  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvements,  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities,  the  American 
Architectural  League,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society — or- 
ganized as  departments.  Some  such  plan 
is  certainly  needed  to  bring  about  har- 
mony of  effort  and  intelligent  concen- 
tration for  advance  work,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  need- 
less dissipation  of  energy.  Apart  from 
the  appointment  of  this  committee, 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  (whose  son, 
Charles  Eliot,  was  the  father  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  of  Boston), 
delivered  a  most  noteworthy  address  un- 
der the  title,  "  To  Encourage  Park  Life," 
in  conclusion  summing  up  as  follows  the 
several  points  he  had  made : 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  utilization  of  public 
reservations  as  if  they  were  to  be  expected  to 
yield  only  health  and  enjoyment  and  improved 
powers  of  perception;  but  I  should  deal  with 
the  subject  very  imperfectly  if  I  did  not  point 
out  that  the  right  utilization  of  public  reserva- 
tions is  a  strong  agency  for  promoting  public 
morality  and  a  high  standard  of  family  life. 
It  is  a  safeguard  for  society  to  provide  means 
of  pleasure  for  men,  women  and  children  to- 
gether. The  pleasures  men  share  with  their 
wives  and  children  are  apt  to  be  safer 
pleasures  than  those  they  take  by  themselves. 
In  pleasures  thus  shared  there  is  much  less 
likelihood  of  coarseness  or  excess  or  careless 
selfishness.  They  cultivate  considerateness, 
gentleness  and  tenderness  toward  the  young 
or  the  feeble." 

The  address  of  President  Eliot  may  be 
taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  convention. 
The  ruling  purpose  has  been  to  utilize 
the  movement  for  public  beauty  as  a 
factor  in  raising  civic  ideals  and  stand-/ 
ards.  The  association  elected  Mr.  Clin- 1 
ton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia, 
(Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League),  to  be  President  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son, of  Rochester,  the  author  of  a  stand- 
ard volume  on  City  Improvement,  Sec- 
retary, to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, of  Boston,  who  has  been  the  effi- 
cient secretary  for  six  years  and  to  whom 
ths  association  owes  its  existence  and 
success.     Mr.    Manning,   a   well   known 
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landscape  architect,  retires  because  of  the 
demands  of  his  profession,  but  is  con- 
tinued in  office  as  a  Vice-President. 


The  Venezuelan 
Revolution 


The  revolution  in  Ven- 
ezuela moves  along  in  a 
most  deliberate  way. 
President  Castro  left  Caracas  for  Barce- 
lona, to  the  east,  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  meet  the 
army  of  Matos,  the  revolutionary  leader. 


anxious  as  yet  to  fight,  and  time  has  been 
allowed  for  both  sides  to  combine  their 
forces.  The  revolutionists  appear  to 
have  the  better  military  leaders.  Our 
Government  is  in  constant  touch  with 
Minister  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  and  has 
made  full  provision  by  sending  three 
warships  under  the  command  of  Captain 
McLean,  one  of  which  remains  at  La 
Guayra,  the  port  of  Caracas,  while  the 
others  patrol,  one  to  the  east  and  another 
to  the  west.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for 


near  there  on  the  loth.  But  he  thought 
better  of  it  and  returned  to  Caracas. 
Next  it  was  reported  that  he  would  go 
to  Valencia,  to  the  west,  where  he  would 
either  meet  the  united  revolutionary 
force  and  fight  a  decisive  battle,  or  turn 
and  be  besieged.  But  that  amounted  to 
nothing.  Later  comes  the  news  that  he 
has  again  left  Caracas  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 4th,  to  conduct  his  second  and  final 
campaign.  He  had  with  him  3,100  men 
and  expected  to  meet  3,500  more  from 
Valencia ;  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  small 
town  of  Cua.     Neither  side  seems  very 


them,  as  the  crews  are  not  allowed  on 
land.  A  decisive  battle  may  be  expected 
at  any  time.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  capture  of  Barcelona,  just  reported, 
may  not  be  conclusive.  The  revolution- 
ists have  several  times  captured  trains 
from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas,  and  lately 
held  up  a  train  on  which  was  Captain 
Nickels,  of  the  "  Topeka,"  who  had  been 
to  Caracas  to  consult  with  Minister 
Bowen.  The  position  of  President  Cas- 
tro at  Cua  is  very  difficult  on  account  of 
heavy  rains,  which  prevent  the  moving  of 
artillery. 
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The  Coronation  ^n  Saturday  August 
9th,  at  a  little  after  noon, 
King  Edward  VII  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  ceremony,  tho 
lacking  perhaps  a  little  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  would  have  attended  it  had  it  not 
been  postponed,  was  nevertheless  very 
gorgeous  and  solemn.  The  old  Abbey 
itself  was  so  disguised  by  hangings  of 
gold  brocade  and  blue  velvet,  and  by  the 
great  purple  carpet  covering  both  the 
"  theatre  "  and  the  sanctuary,  that  its 
venerable  look  of  gray  and  white  was 
quite  lost.  By  order  of  the  police  au- 
thorities all  persons  not  of  the  blood 
royal  were  obliged  to  be  in  their  places 
in  the  Abbey  fully  two  hours  before  the 
actual  ceremony  began.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  spectacle  in  the  venerable  edi- 
fice, with  the  peers  in  their  robes  seated 
on  one  side  and  the  peeresses  in  brilliant 
garments  on  the  other,  give  an  idea  of 
extreme  richness.  Both  among  the 
peeresses  and  in  the  so-called  King's  box, 
so  placed  as  to  look  down  upon  the  whole 
sanctuary,  a  number  of  American  wom- 
en were  conspicuous  by  their  jewels  and 
their  personal  beauty.  At  about  a  quar- 
ter past  eleven  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  took 
their  places,  either  at  the  right  side  of 
the  theatre  or  in  a  box  specially  prepared 
for  them.  Later  the  Queen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program,  arrived  before 
the  King,  and  walked  to  her  seat  in  the 
chancel,  preceded  by  symbols  of  royalty 
and  supported  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
and  Norwich.  Her  appearance  was 
greeted  by  the  boys  of  Westminster 
School  with  cries  of  "  Vivat  Regina." 
Very  soon  after  she  was  seated  the  King 
appeared  in  his  crimson  robe  of  state, 
marching  up  the  long  aisle  to  the  nave, 
accompanied  by  various  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  He,  too,  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  "  Vivat  Rex  "  by  the  Westmin- 
ster boys.  The  actual  service  of  the  cor- 
onation followed  almost  exactly  the  pro- 
gram which  was  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent some  weeks  since,  and  was 
abridged  less  than  had  been  expected. 
The  King  himself,  as  seen  in  the  proces- 
sion from  Buckingham  Palace  to  West- 
minster and  during  the  fatiguing  cere- 
mony in  the  Abbey  itself,  seemed  some- 
what paler  and  thinner  than  is  his  wont, 
but  showed  no  other  signs  of  ill  health. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  Queen 


showed  some  solicitude  for  the  King, 
dreading  apparently  that  the  excitement 
and  bodily  exertion  might  overcome  him. 
The  only  unfortunate  accident  that  oc- 
curred was  the  breaking  down  of  the 
aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v/ho 
performed  the  solemn  service  of  placing 
the  crown  on  the  King's  head.  The  con- 
dition of  the  venerable  prelate  was  piti- 
ful. It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
read  from  the  service  book,  owing  to  his 
blindness,  and  his  memory  was  too  weak 
to  aid  his  failing  eyesight.  As  he  bent 
over  the  sitting  King,  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head,  the  Archbishop  swayed  and 
almost  fell,  so  that  he  had  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  was  then  his  duty  to  kneel 
first  of  all  the  subjects  and  do  homage  to 
the  newly  crowned  sovereign,  but  in  the 
act  of  kneeling  his  strength  left  him,  and 
had  he  not  been  lifted  to  his  feet  by  the 
King  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  floor.  He 
was  led  away  to  King  Edward's  Chapel. 
Edwin  Abbey,  the  American  artist,  had 
a  position  in  the  cathedral  screened  off 
from  observation,  where  he  sat  and 
sketched  in  preparation  of  his  picture  of 
the  coronation,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
King.  The  crowds  in  the  streets,  which 
gathered  to  see  the  procession  on  its  way 
to  and  from  the  Palace,  were  very  great, 
and  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  the  King 
himself  was  notable,  altho  most  of  the 
other  personages,  royal  or  plebeian, 
passed  almost  without  greeting.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  manifestly  the  hero  of  the 
people,  and  received  as  great  an  ovation 
as  the  King  himself. 

The  British     ^^^^  following  appointments 

noK;„^4.         have     been     sanctioned     by 
Cabinet  t^-         -r-  1  j 

Kmg  Edward : 

The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  place  of  Lord  Cadogan. 

Charles  Thomson  Ritchie,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  place  of  Sir  Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach,  who  resigned. 

Aretas  Akers-Douglas,  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  place  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 

j.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's son).  Postmaster  General,  in 
place  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

Sir  William  Hood  Walrond,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Lord  Windsor,  First  Commissioner  of 
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Works,  in  place  of  Mr.  Akers-Doiiglas. 

William  Hayes  Fisher,  Mnancial  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  J. 
Austen  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Alexander  J'\iller  Acland  Hood, 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Henry  William  Forster,  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury. 

Earl  Percy,  Under  Secretary  for  In- 
dia. 

Thomas  Horatio  Arthur  Ernest  Coch- 
rane, Under  Secretary  to  the  Home  Of- 
fice. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  War  Office. 

William  Reynell  Anson,  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  of  Education. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Three  of  these  officers  will  not  sit  in 
the  Cabinet — viz.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works.  On  the  other  hand,  one  new 
office  is  added  to  the  Cabinet,  that  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  held  by  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  the  new  Cabinet  con- 
sisting thus  of  eighteen  members  instead 
of  twenty.  The  appointments  are  not  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  Lon- 
don press,  altho  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain is  very  popular,  and  his  succession  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  at  the  head 
of  the  post  office  is  generally  welcome. 

The  Sandhurst        ^V   \^^    i^'^^'l^-  ^^^^"''Ony 
Scandal  ^^    ^^"^    breakmg    up    of 

the  summer  term  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Lord 
Roberts  addressed  the  students,  and 
through  them  the  country,  in  regard  to 
the  scandals  which  have  brought  tem- 
porary discredit  on  that  school  for  the 
training  of  officers.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  number  of  fires  have  broken 
out  in  the  college  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
indicate  that  they  were  started  by  some 
one  within  the  institution  itself.  The  au- 
thorities were  unable  to  discover  the  cul- 
prit, and,  as  a  punishment,  restricted  the 
whole  body  of  cadets  in  their  liberty  of 
going  abroad.  Later  a  rebellion  oc- 
curred, when  a  large  body  of  the  stu- 
dents defied  the  authority  of  Sir  E.  Mark- 
ham,  the  head  of  the  school,  and  in  de- 
spair twenty-nine  cadets  were  expelled. 
This  action  stirred  up  comment  all  over 
Great  Britain,  and   several   members  of 


Parliament  of  high  standing  attempted 
to  shield  the  students  and  blame  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school.  The  celebration 
on  the  ]:)resent  occasion  was  more  formal 
and  more  extended  than  usual ;  and  af- 
ter the  review  Lord  Roberts  gave  before 
the  students  an  address,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  sentences  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Commander's  attitude  in 
the  vexed  question  : 

"  The  fires  could  not  have  been  accidental, 
and  I  agreed  with  the  view  taken  by  your 
governor  that  they  were  the  work  of  some  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  college.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
that  the  outbreak  on  June  1 1  was  unpremedi- 
tated, and  I  determined  to  treat  it  with  the 
greatest  leniency,  a  measure  which  I  hoped 
would  be  appreciated.  To  my  grievous  dis- 
appointment this  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
The  very  day  after  the  order  restricting  leave 
was  canceled  (I  canceled  it  sooner  than  I 
otherwise  would  have  done,  in  order  that  you 
might  all  have  the  honor  of  attending  the 
King's  Coronation)  another  fire  occurred, 
making,  as  I  have  only  quite  recently  learned, 
the  sixth  in  about  three  months.  I  again  con- 
sulted your  governor,  and  settled  with  him 
that,  if  after  48  hours'  notice  no  trace  of  the 
cause  of  the  fires  could  be  discovered,  those 
cadets  who  were  unable  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire 
on  June  25  should  be  rusticated.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  how  much  I  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
give  such  an  order,  but  it  grieved  me  even 
more  to  discover,  when  I  cross-questioned  the 
29  of  your  companions  who  have  been  rusti- 
cated, how  little  (with  few  exceptions)  they 
appeared  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed." 

Only  about  a  decade 
ago,  when  the  total 
enrollment  at  the 
twenty-one  universities  of  Germany 
was  crawling  up  to  the  30,000  line,  Bis- 
marck in  the  Reichstag  repeatedly  la- 
mented over  the  dangers  of  a  "  learned 
proletariat,"  a  supply  of  technically  edu- 
cated men  vastly  beyond  the  demand  and 
needs  of  State  and  Church,  who  supplied 
the  Social  Democrats  and  other  danger- 
ous elements  with  their  brains  and  lead- 
ership. He,  together  with  others,  sought 
to  imitate  the  policy  of  Russia,  which 
discouraged  university  attendance.  The 
statistics  of  the  present  summer  term 
show  that  the  ideals  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor have  not  been  realized,  as  the  total 
attendance    has    reached    the    enormous 


German  University 
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figures  of  44,950  students,  ranging  from 
11,206  in  Berlin  to  565  in  Rostock.    The 
proportion  of  increase  in  the  last  dozen 
years  has  been  at  least  forty  per  cent, 
and  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ratio 
of  growth  in   the  population.     Add   to 
these  numbers  the  15,261   students  who 
are  found  in  the  nine  technical  Institutes 
of  Germany  and  there  is  a  grand  total 
of    60,211    candidates    for    professional 
Dositions,  all  of  whom  w411  have  finished 
their  courses  within  the  next  four  years. 
These  data  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when   it   is   remembered   that   these    all 
represent   post-graduate  work   and   cor- 
respond in  general  to  grades  above  the 
average  American  college.     The  causes 
of  this  phenomenal  increase  have  been 
more  than  one.     Prominent  among  them 
is  the  fact  that  now  not  only  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  regular  classical  gymnasium 
have  access  to  full  university  privileges, 
but  also  those  who    have    finished    the 
course     in     the     other     two     nine-year 
schools,    the    semi-classical    Realgymna- 
sium  and  the  purely  scientific  Oberreal- 
schule.    The  growth  of  the  Technological 
Institutes  has  been  even  more  phenom- 
enal.   In  former  years  these  schools  were 
practically    ignored    in    the    reports    of 
higher  education  in  Germany ;  but  since 
that  country  has  become  a  manufactur- 
ing  and   commercial    people    aiming   at 
conquest   of   the   w^orld's   business,    and 
since  the  Emperor  has  seen  to  it  that  these 
institutions,  having  received  the  right  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineer- 
ing, are  now  put  on  a  full  equality  with 
the    Universities,    their    attendance    has 
been    trebled.      Indeed,    it    is    in    these 
schools  that  the  anti-foreign  movement, 
which  is  becoming  a  fixed   fact  in  the 
higher   educational   world   of   Germany, 
had  its  beginnings.   It  started  at  Munich, 
spread  to  other  technological  schools,  and 
at  Heidelberg  and  Halle  entered  the  Uni- 
versities,   the    protests    being    primarily 
against   ill-prepared   Russian   Jews   and 
more  especially  Jewesses,  who  are  crowd- 
ing the  Germans  in  the  medical  depart- 
ments and  in  the  laboratories.    In  a  num- 
ber of  these  institutions  the  authorities 
seem  to  have  been  glad .  to  heed  these 
protests   of  the   students   and   have   de- 
cided to  make  the  entrance  of  foreign 
students  not  so  easy  as  it  has  been. 


The  Russian 
Peasants 


The   Russian   Government 
is  much  concerned  at  the 
steady  decline  in  prosper- 
ity of  the  peasant  class,  and  will  probably 
give  great  weight  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee   which  was  ap- 
pointed some  time   since  to   investigate 
thoroughly  the  causes  of  this  decline.  An 
article  in  a  St.  Petersburg  journal,  there- 
fore, professing  to  reproduce  the  views 
of  M.  Thoerner,  president  of  the  com- 
mission,  is   of  considerable   importance. 
According  to  this  article   M.   Thoerner 
does  not  think,  as  many  Russians  have 
come  to  think,  that  the  collective  tenure 
of  their  land  by  peasants  should  be  abol- 
ished  by   legislation.      Many    inconven- 
iences are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  small  farmers  do  not 
enjoy  individual  possession  of  the  land, 
but,  in  M.  Thoerner's  opinion,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  transform  this  state  of 
things,  which  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  life  of  the  population.    In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  village  communes  the  peas- 
ants graze  their  cattle  on  meadows  which 
are  common  property ;  they  cultivate  the 
fields  in  common  and  divide  the  crops. 
If  the  collective  ownership  of  land  were 
abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  an  equi- 
table division.     But,  altho  he  is  in  favor 
of  maintaining  collective  ownership,  he 
nevertheless    proposes     that     individual 
ownership     should     be     gradually     de- 
veloped.    Every  peasant  who  wishes  to 
leave  the  village  community  should  be 
free  to  do  so  on  abandoning  his  claims  to 
a  share  of  the  common  land  and  thus  re- 
leasing himself  from  all  obligations  to 
the  mir.     He  should  be  permitted  to  do 
this  even  in  cases  where    the    common 
lands  are  burdened  with  arrears  of  taxa- 
tion.   If  the  peasant  who  wishes  to  quit 
the  community  desires  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  his  rights  in  the  common 
lands,  he  shall  be  allowed    to    come    to 
terms  with  the  village.     In  such  cases 
the  settlement  might  be  effected  through 
the  Peasants'  Land  Bank.    But  the  peas- 
ant   should    not  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
rights  to  any  third  party.     M.  Thoerner 
proposes  to  abolish  many  restrictions  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasants  and 
to  do  away  with  the  collective  responsi- 
bility for  direct  taxation. 


Washington ;    Before    and    During    the    War 

By  Grace  Greenwood 

AFTER  an  interval  of  three  or  four  the  brave  combatants  were  separated.  It 
years    of    almost    entire    literary  was   very   disappointing   to   some    folks, 
idleness,  the  result  of  those   im-  But  the  Senate,  tho  sometimes  humanly 
memorial    "  circumstances    over    which  ireful,  has,  on  the  whole,  possessed  its 
we  have  no  control,"  which  are  made  re-  soul   in  patience    and   maintained  a  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  of  our  sins  and  spectable  degree  of  decorum  until  now ; 
shortcomings,  I  am  kindly  permitted  to  the   unspeakable   outrage   upon    Charles 
take  up  the  somewhat  tangled  thread  of  Sumner  being  an  eruption    or  irruption 
my  Washington  reminiscences,  straighten  from  the  Lower  House, 
it  out,  and  knit  on  to  the  close.  If,  as  some  of  us  who  remember  the 
In  the  days  of  which  I  treated  in  pre-  old  times  fear,  we  are  lazily  drifting  to- 
ceding  papers  Washington  was  Congress,  ward  another  era  of  Southern  dictation 
We  had  comparatively  few  interests  and  and   Northern   acquiescence,   a   state   of 
excitements  not  political,  and  the  scenes  things  likely  to  be  disagreeable  and  dis- 
which  remain  for  me  to  recall,  and  the  creditable  to  both  sections,  it  seems  to 
famous  personages  I  shall  endeavor  to  me  that  next  to  the  old  race  prejudice, 
sketch,  will  probably  be  mostly  on  the  strangely    acerbated,    and    a    gross    and 
old  ground  of  half  a  century  or  so  ago.  grasping    commercialism,    the     popular 
I  may  be  drawn  by  old  political  asso-  light   literature   of   the   day,   mostly   of 
ciations  much  to  the  Capitol,  especially  Northern  authorship,  may  be  responsi- 
to  the  Senate.     Ah !  that  little  circular  ble  for  such  a  misfortune,  such  harm  to 
chamber,   which,   for  me,   the   Supreme  our  national  character.     For  some  years 
Court  has  not  swallowed    up,    still    re-  past  magazine  stories  and  historical  nov- 
mains   stately  and   dignified,   containing  els,   so   called,   have   been   given   to   ex- 
great  debaters,  orators  and  law  makers,  travagant    if  not  invidious  glorifications 
more  alive,  more  real  and  far  more  nat-  of  Southern  men  and  manners,  Southern 
ural  than  the  most  famous  actors  I  can  heroism,  honor  and  hospitality,  feudality, 
see  on  the  stage  of  any  theater,  and  yet  I  beauty,  chivalry,  blue  blood,  blue  grass, 
know     they     are     shades — all     shades !  and  all  that.     Such  literature  is  marked 
Where  the  august  entities  have  flitted  to  by  a  namby-pamby  magnanimity  which 
let  us  hope  there  is  no  hot  contention —  is  not  acceptable  to  the  proud  South,  and 
no  "  burning  question."  which  is  the  essence  of  disloyalty  to  the 
When  a  few  weeks  ago  there  occurred  North.      Southern    authors    in    general 
a  fierce  pugilistic  encounter  between  two  keep  very  free  from  a  sentimental  and 
fiery  Southern  Senators,  it  did  seem  that  apologetic  reciprocity,  and  I  honor  them 
the  old  troublous  times  of  irresponsible  for  it.     Their  Confederacy  did  not  live 
Southern  domination  were  returning,  in  long — not  long  enough  to  disgrace  itself 
a  grosser   than   the   old   form,   and   the  in  any   way   before  the  world,   and   its 
slight   ripple  which  the  disgraceful   af-  memory  is  all  the  more  dear  and  sacred 
fair  caused  in  political  and  social  life  in  to  the  South.     It  is  recorded  of  the  Duke 
Washington   almost  makes  one  fear  that  of  Ormond    that  he  said :  **  I  would  not 
they  have  come  to  stay.     Fifty  years  ago  exchange  my  dead  son  for  all  the  living 
exhibitions   of   so  much   vulgar,  mortal  sons  in  Christendom.'' 
ire  were  hardly  looked  for  from  the  "  ce-  I  have  lately  read  one  of  our  facing- 
lestial  minds  "  of  the  Upper  House.     In  both-ways   Northern   novels,   a  political 
the  Lower  they  might  break  forth  at  any  story  of  the  Civil  War,  clever  and  inter- 
time.     I  at  one  time  witnessed  a  fear-  esting,   tho   too   carelessly   written    and 
some  aflfray  between  two  gallant  South-  too  hastily  printed.     But  novelists  of  our 
ern  members,  during  which  there  was  an  day  have  a  valid  excuse  for  carelessness 
illusive  gleam  of  steel ;  but  just  as  the  la-  and  haste — **  the  stage  waits !  " 
dies   in  the  gallery  were   fumbling   for  The  hisfhly  meritorious  New  England 
their  smelling  salts,  or  posing  to  faint,  hero  of  this  story,  a  Federal  soldier,  is, 
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after  all,  a  less  heroic  and  sympathetic 
figure  than  his  naughty  Confederate  ri- 
val, and  the  flow  of  love  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  takes  its  way  southward.  The 
Douglas  (Stephen  A.)  of  the  romance, 
an  elegant,  spick-and-span,  high-toned 
and  high-hatted  gentleman  of  the  world, 
traveling  about  luxuriously  in  a  special 
car  speechmaking,  with  a  poor,  ill- 
dressed,  awkward  Illinois  lawyer  as  a 
foil,  I  do  not  recognize  as  my  plain, 
sturdy,  rug'ged  friend  of  old  time;  and, 
as  for  the  grotesque  Lincoln  of  the  story, 
I  repudiate  him,  as  do  others  who  knew 
the  real  man  of  men. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  our  great  men 
of  that  time  from  their  ''  dread  abode  " 
to  masquerade,  either  in  heroics  or  har- 
lequinades, too  early  even  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  to  be  presented  on  any 
stage — in  any  romance,  in  a  "  convin- 
cing "  manner.  When  a  new  Walter 
Scott  or  Cooper  comes  they  may  live 
again. 

Mr.  Boutwell  has  precedence  of  me  in 
"  Reminiscences '"  just  now,  and  im- 
mensely the  advantage  in  authority,  but 
I  will  venture  to  recapitulate  a  little. 
The  precursor  of  the  armed  strife  which 
shook  the  continent  was  that  series  of 
legislative  contests  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  stern,  moral  sentiments 
of  the  North  and  of  the  vital  material 
interests  of  the  South,  which  culminated 
in  the  Clay  Compromise  and  the  Web- 
ster Fugitive  Slave  law.  The  passage 
of  the  latter  measure  was  considered  a 
crisis  by  many  of  us,  and  perhaps  a  fa- 
tal one  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  tho 
Daniel  Webster,  looked  up  to  by  all 
Whigdom  as  a  wise  diviner,  declared 
that  by  it  the  Union  was  saved,  and  in 
this  happy  frame  of  mind  had  taken 
leave  of  the  Senate,  whose  pride  and 
glory  he  was,  and  cheerfully  accepted  a 
seat — the  highest — in  President  Fill- 
more's Cabinet.  At  the  same  time  the 
Treasury  engulfed  the  pleasant  person- 
ality, the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Senator 
Thomas  Corwin — a  man  of  far  greater 
possibilities  than  achievements.  But  we 
had  a  few  giants  left  on  the  old  battle- 
ground, at  least  we  had  some  rather  gi- 
gantesque  figures  there.  Mr.  Clay  still 
stood,  or  sat,  in  his  old  place,  not  seek- 
ing but  always  ready  for  a  fight ;  the  im- 
placable Benton,  lofty  and  lordly  Gen- 
eral Houston,  lofty,  but  not  lordlyj  the 


doughty  Douglas,  an  antagonist  worthy 
any  bigger  giant's  steel ;  Salmon  P.  Chase 
too  much  like  a  Roman  Senator  for  any 
guise  less  classical  than  a  toga  and  san- 
dals ;  William  H.  Seward,  pale  and  spare, 
with  a  face  of  philosophic  calm  and 
neighborly  kindness,  yet  from  whose 
deep-set  eyes  looked  the  acumen,  the  as- 
tuteness of  a  man  who  knew  well  the 
world  and  the  men  of  his  time.  Of 
somewhat  lesser  stature  as  statesmen — 
the  urbane  and  accomplished  Berrian,  of 
Georgia — the  ''  chief  Butler  "  of  South 
Carolina,  the  dramatic  and  picturesque 
Soule,  of  Louisiana,  and  those  lively 
guerrilla  fighters.  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  good 
fellows  both,  whom  only  an  ugly  demon 
like  slavery  could  have  set  by  the  ears. 

Compared  with  the  Session  of  1850, 
with  its  long,  strenuous  struggle,  and 
many  excitements,  this  of  185 1  was  not 
brilliant  or  stirring.  The  "  famous  vic- 
tory "  of  the  pro-slavery  party  seemed 
in  the  cold  light  of  the  winter  of  its  dis- 
content something  dubious  and  delusive. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  "  Compromise  " 
proved  not  to  be  wholesome  or  satisfy- 
ing. The  long  longed  for  measure,  tho 
like  the  "  little  book  "  of  the  Apocalypse, 
*'  sweet  as  honey  in  the  mouth,"  became 
exceeding  bitter  further  on.  Certainly 
no  peace  or  tranquillity  had  come  of  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  North  was  in  some  sec- 
tions lamentably  rebellious,  breaking  out 
in  newspapers  and  pulpits,  and  in  the 
fiery  protests  and  resolutions  of  anti- 
slavery  conventions.  All  of  Boston  with- 
out especial  trade  and  church  affiliations 
with  "  the  institution  "  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  its  old  Puritan  conscience  and 
Bunker  Hill  pluck,  and  the  cradle  of 
"  Liberty "  rocked  till  its  old  timbers 
creaked. 

In  Washington  we  went  frequently  to 
the  Capitol,  hoping  to  behold  in  the  Sen- 
atorial arena  some  exciting  combats  of 
the  old  sort,  but  too  often  sat  through 
hours  of  deadly  dullness,  occasionally 
munching  a  caramel,  sorry  substitute  for 
the  jolly  peanut.  It  was  like  looking 
down  on  a  collection  of  animals  sup- 
posed to  be  fierce  and  dangerous,  but 
grown  sullen,  superannuated  or  sleepy. 
Now  and  then  the  old  lion  of  Kentucky 
roused  himself,  and  roared  a  little  in  his 
grand  old  way,  and  was  answered  bv  the 
royal  Bengal  tiger  from  Missouri ;  often- 
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cr  the  lithe  panther  of  Mississippi  break- 
ing loose,  leaped  lightning-like  on  the 
good-natured  hear  of  New  Hampshire, 
while  the  velvet-footed  leopard  from 
New  York  lay  low,  watching  with  cool, 
stealthy  glances  the  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict." 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  the 
most  enjoyable  *'  show  "  in  those  days, 
being  the  livelier,  having  the  more  va- 
riety and  salient  contrasts,  and  being  not 
too  much  hampered  by  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  decorum,  logic 
and  Lindley  Murray.  It  was  a  freer, 
jollier  body  than  now ;  not  enmeshed  in 
millions,  not  held  in  the  toils  and  coils  of 
monster  trusts.  But  we  had  a  little  *'  hot 
time,"  even  in  the  Senate,  over  the  fes- 
cue in  Boston,  chiefly  by  colored  men,  of 
a  fugitive  slave  named,  I  believe,  Burns, 
by  the  United  States  officials  and  city  po- 
lice, aided  and  abetted  by  rich  merchants, 
and  took  ample  reprisal  in  the  rendition  a 
month  or  two  later  of  the  slave,  Thomas 
Sims.  The  poor  wretch  was  taken  by 
night  from  the  guarded,  and  chain- 
girdled  Court  House. 

My  great  friend,  John  G.  Whittier, 
thus  wrote  to  me  of  this  disgraceful  af- 
fair, in  which  there  was  a  little  more  in- 
volved than  the  fate  of  one  poor  negro: 
"'  That  Sims'  case  was  particularly  mean 
on  the  part  of  the  Boston  shopkeepers.  I 
never  felt  so  indignant  as  I  did  when  I 
saw  the  Court  House  in  chains.  I  have 
perpetrated  some  doggerel  lines,  a  speci- 
men of  which  follow^s : 

''  Muttering,  '  fine  upland  staple !  '  *  prime  Sea 

Island  finer !  ' 
*  Your   pardon !  '    said    State   Street   to   South 

Carolina, 
'  With  cotton-bales  pictured  on  either  retina. 
We    feel    and    acknowledge    your    laws    are 

diviner 


Than    any    promulgated    by    thunders    from 

Sinai ; 
Sorely  pricked   in   the  sensitive  conscience  of 

business, 
We  own  and  repent  of  our  sins  of  remissness; 
Our  honor  we've  yielded — our  words  we  have 

swallowed, 
And  quenching  the  lights  our  forefathers  fol- 
lowed, 
And  turning  from  graves,  by  their  memories 

hallowed, 
With    tooth    on    ball-cartridge    and    finger    on 

trigger, 
Reversed   Boston   notions,   and    sent   back   the 

Nigger.'  " 

Mr.  Whittier  was  "  ill  at  these  num- 
bers," if  numbers  they  can  be  called,  lines 
so     independent     of     rime     or     rhythm. 
His  fun  was  a  little  elephantine,  like  that 
of  Mr.   Webster,  whom,   personally,  he 
strangely  resembled ;  but  his  serious  sa- 
tire,    who    could    stand    against?     His 
fchabod  is  a  perfect  piece  of  art.     That 
bolt  struck  home.     I  think  that  the  gen- 
tle heart  of  the  poet  sometimes  regretted 
that   his   hand   had   launched   it.     After 
the  death  of  the  great  subject,  I  know, 
he  would  visibly  wince  when  the  poem 
was  referred  to.     The  lines  given  above 
were,  of  course,  not  written  for  publica- 
tion,  but  as   Mr.  Wliittier's   biographer 
has  quoted  them,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  give 
them  here,  as  they  were  given  to  me,  in 
order  to  show  how  instantly  my  friend's 
generous  spirit  took  fire  at  wrong,  pro- 
fanely done,  under  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Law,  to  any  one  poor  and  friendless 
human    creature.     What   would   he    say 
and  write  were  he  with  us  now,  behold- 
ing a  hapless  people,  whose  costly  lib- 
eration he  rejoiced  over,  being  legislated 
out     of     their     much     vaunted     "  equal 
rights,"  into  a  condition  of  demi-slavery, 
a  forlorn  "  last  state,"  made,  by  perpet- 
ual terrorizing,  "  worse  than  the  first  ?  '' 


Asleep 

By  John  Howard  Jewett 

TOUCHED  the  soft,  dark  tangles  of  his  hair 
With  reverent  lips — the  child  so  halo-crowned 
And  pure. 
I  sought  a  benediction,  waiting  there. 

Like  one  who  touched  His  garment's  hem,  and  found 
A  cure. 

t.  Nbw  York  City. 
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Business    Men's    Criticisms    of   the    College 


By  David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Universitv 


WHEN  our  business  critics  condemn 
the  college  course  for  its  lack  of 
fitness  and  practicability  we  are 
obliged  to  ask  what  kind  of  college  they 
have  in  mind.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence among  American  colleges  as  among 
American  railroads  or  American  dry 
goods  stores. 

If  a  foreigner  objects  to  the  American 
railway  that  it  has  no  schedule  and  never 
gets  anywhere,  we  wonder  whether  he  re- 
fers to  the  New  York  Central  or  to  some 
branch  road  in  Arkansas.  We  wonder, 
moreover,  whether  he  has  ever  traveled 
at  home.  So  when  the  fitness  of  the 
American  university  is  challenged  we 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  critic  has 
Harvard  in  mind  or  Michigan,  or  perhaps 
''  Valparaiso  University,"  or  the  cross- 
roads college  at  Hugginsville.  Hartsville 
University,  with  two  professors,  precedes 
Harvard  in  our  alphabetical  lists  and  next 
to  Yale  stands  Yellville. 

As  a  rule  the  business  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  colleges  has  in  mind  some 
classical  school  of  his  boyhood  where 
careless  boys  were  drilled  in  unwilling 
Latin.  As  to  this  we  may  as  well  admit 
the  facts.  For  any  practical  purpose  in 
life,  either  of  culture  or  action,  the  Latin 
grammar  is  the  poorest  educational  stuff 
the  colleges  yield.  The  predominance  of 
Latin  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  not  of  ex- 
perience. Latin,  Greek  and  calculus  have 
constituted  for  centuries  the  tripos  or 
three-legged  stool  which  bore  up  culture 
in  the  colleges  of  England.  It  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  college  course  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  business  man  of 
to-day  who  thinks  university  building  an 
"  absurd  fad  *'  has  in  mind  the  narrow 
work  of  the  little  colleges  where  he  was  a 
boy.  In  so  far  as  their  work  was  efficient 
their  power  lay  in  the  influence  of  per- 
sonality rather  than  in  the  subjects  they 
taught.  "A  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at 
one  end  of  it  and  himself  at  the  other  " 
was  Garfield's  conception  of  a  university. 
It  was  said  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union  College, 
that  "  he  took  the  sweepings  of  other  col- 
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leges  and  sent  them  back  to  society  pure 
gold."  This  was  the  influence  of  great 
personality,  not  of  the  Latin  he  taught, 
nor  of  his  outworn  metaphysics.  With 
such  narrow  ideas  of  the  college  as  a 
school  of  Latin  exercises  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  business  men  do  not  believe  in 
it.  They  do  not  find  such  a  school  use- 
ful in  their  business  nor  in  their  lives.  It 
is  not  very  useful,  in  itself,  except  for  the 
rare  man,  "  the  Greek-minded  man,  the 
Roman-minded,"  as  Emerson  calls  him. 
I  did  not  care  for  it  when  it  was  first  of- 
fered to  me  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Then  I  turned  aside  from  classical  Yale 
to  the  new  hope  of  Cornell,  where  I  could 
study  plants  and  rocks  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  with  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  encouragement.  The  univer- 
sity of  to-day  recognizes  the  supreme 
majesty  of  Greek  for  those  who  can  enter 
into  its  spirit.  It  recognizes  the  large 
helpfulness  of  Latin  in  literary  matters. 
It  gives  far  more  attention  to  higher 
mathematics  than  the  classical  college 
did,  but  for  another  purpose.  Its  courses 
in  engineering  rest  upon  it.  Its  range 
of  studies  is  now  broadened  and  enriched 
so  as  to  include  whatever  in  any  line  the 
real  student  can  demand  for  any  real  pur- 
pose. 

The  professions  which  the  university 
has  especially  cherished  have  been  those 
of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  To  these 
in  America  have  been  added  engineering 
and  teaching.  For  direct  training  in  busi- 
ness little  demand  has  been  made,  per- 
haps because  the  university  gives  already  [ 
nearly  all  that  can  be  asked  except  prac-  * 
tical  experience.  This  it  cannot  yield, 
tho  it  can  give  better  things.  A  ver\' 
successful  mining  engineer  has  lately 
maintained  that  the  student  in  the  uni- 
versity has  no  time  to  spend  on  *'  practi- 
cal work  "  in  mining  methods.  From  the 
university  he  gains  inductive  science  and 
deductive  theory,  both  to  be  had  from  the 
university  alone.  He  will  have  plenty 
of  time  later  to  get  practical  acquaintance 
with  crushers  and  dumps.     If  he  spends 
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iiis  precious  university  time  on  practical 
details  he  will  not  respond  when  hijT^hcr 
demands  are  made  on  liini. 

In  business,  as  in  mining,  the  univer- 
sity can  save  the  student's  time  by  giving 
him  methods  of  work  and  methods  of 
thought,  which  outweigh  the  value  of  lab- 
oratory practice  in  the  counting  house  or 
the  salesroom. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  university- 
trained  engineer  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  his  self-taught  competitor.  Not 
long  since  1  had  an  application  from  a 
mine  in  Siskiyou  County,  California, 
for  a  trained  mining  engineer.  The 
writer  went  on  to  say,  w^ith  much  severe 
language  which  1  shall  leave  blank,  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  forty-niners — of 
]3ractical  mining  men — of  men  who  knew 
the  business  from  the  bottom.  He  had 
lost  $6,000  in  a  month  through  their  ad- 
vice, and  he  wanted  "  some  one  who  knew 
the  business,  not  from  the  bottom  up,  but 
from  the  top  downward." 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  the  builder  of  the  "  Oregon,"  has 
among  his  employes  numerous  graduates 
of  Cornell  and  Stanford.  He  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  regarded  a  university 
man  as  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  a 
man  who  has  come  up  to  the  same  level 
by  practical  experience. 

A  certain  Stanford  mining  engineer 
six  years  out  of  college  now  commands  a 
salary  greater  than  that  of  all  the  self- 
taught  mining  engineers  in  California 
put  together.  This  is  a  very  exceptional 
case,  but  there  are  many  who  approach 
it.  I  am  told  that  of  the  Stanford  elec- 
trical engineers  there  is  not  one  who  is 
not  "  getting  a  larger  salary  than  he  de- 
serves." If  this  is  true,  it  is  because  the 
engineers  with  whom  they  compete  are 
less  than  adequate.  In  civil  engineering 
the  Western  railroads  give  preference  to 
college  men.  There  is  no  prejudice 
against  them  such  as  exists  sometimes  in 
the  East,  because  Western  boys  have 
more  practical  experience  than  Eastern 
boys.  There  have  been  breaks  in  their 
school  life.  Before  going  to  college  they 
have  already  had  some  contact  with  the 
inevitable  ard  have  learned  patience, 
courage  and  common-sense.  They  enter 
college  later,  but  in  the  mean  time  they 
have  learned  to  break  horses  and  to  keep 
account  books  and  to  be  masters  of  them- 


selves in  any  situation.  If  more  neces- 
sity for  self-help  existed  in  our  secondary 
schools  we  should  turn  out  a  wiser 
brand  of  college  students.  A  little  con- 
tact with  the  world  is  a  great  help  in 
clearing  the  vision.  'J^he  young  man 
who  sees  things  as  they  are  will  begin  at 
the  bottom  with  perfect  cheerfulness.  He 
knows  the  way  to  the  top,  where  always 
is  room,  and  which  can  never  be  found  by 
the  artisan  who  operates  by  rule  of 
thuml). 

A  large  percentage  of  the  college  men 
of  to-day,  especially  in  our  State  uni- 
versities, work  their  own  way  through 
college  and  th.ese  may  have  a  more  ac- 
curate and  varied  knowledge  of  affairs 
than  is  possessed  by  half  the  heads  of 
business  houses.  A  few  days  ago  such 
a  man,  lately  graduated  from  Stanford, 
was  chosen  to  an  important  clerkship  in 
a  large  business  house  in  San  Francisco, 
being  given  precedence  over  200  practi- 
cal, experienced  or  business  schcxjl  com- 
petitors. 

A  recent  writer  asks,  "  Would  you  ad- 
vise a  young  man  with  $5,000  capital,  in- 
tending to  become  a  business  man,  to 
spend  that  sum  first  on  a  college  educa- 
tion ?  "  Certainly  not.  Let  him  work  in 
vacation  and  use  only  the  interest  of 
$5,000,  and  he  will  have  both  his  educa- 
tion and  his  principal  when  he  gets 
through.  Because  some  foolish  parents 
spend  a  sum  like  this  each  year  on  an 
efifeminate  or  luxurious  boy  does  not 
concern  hmi.  He  can  get  a  better  educa- 
tion in  the  same  college  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts.  If  our  colleges  insist  that 
their  students  must  get  down  to  work  or 
go  home,  we  should  hear  less  of  lavish 
expenditure  or  of  the  complaint  that  col- 
leges are  for  rich  men  only.  It  is  the  col- 
lege where  the  students  are  poor  that  will 
some  day  have  the  rich  alumni. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  business  in- 
stincts are  inborn,  not  created  by  educa- 
tion. Some  college  graduates  could  never 
succeed  in  business,  as  others  could  not 
succeed  in  engineering  or  in  music.  In 
the  lower  grades  of  employment  some 
will  succeed,  others  will  not.  The  ef- 
feminate college  life  now  passing  out  of 
vogue  in  these  strenuous  times  was  poor 
training  for  any  purpose.  It  is  now  re- 
ceiving less  and  less  tolerance.  When  the 
demand  for  something  above  the  routint 
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arises  the  college  graduate  is  always  the 
picked  man.  1  his  fact  has  shown  itself 
in  the  volunteer  army  as  in  all  other  ranks 
of  effort.  Moreover,  the  young  men  of 
force  and  action  to-day  are  in  college. 
They  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case. 
Except  for  social  and  athletic  matters 
the  classical  college  of  that  time  offered 
few  attractions.  What  the  university 
training  has  done  for  the  mechanical  arts 
is  clear,  convincing,  tremendous.  It  can 
do  the  same  for  business,  if  men  of  busi- 
ness care  to  ask  its  help. 

But  to  this  end  it  must  train  men  for 
business  by  means  of  men  who  can  use 
the  methods  of  science  in  the  study  of 
business.  The  university  must  take  its 
duty  in  this  regard  more  seriously.  We 
must  demand  more  serious  preparation 
on  the  part  of  our  professors  who  deal 
with  topics  of  the  time.  I  doubt  if 
half  the  men  who  teach  economics, 
finance  or  sociology  in  American  col- 
leges to-day  know  what  scientific  research 
actually  means.  In  "  getting  up  "  a  sub- 
ject the  methods  of  the  journalist  are 
quicker  and  more  easy  to  handle.  Be- 
sides, plausibility  looks  as  well  as  truth. 
It  makes  a  bigger  book  and  has  ten  times 
the  sale.  Until  the  university  frees  itself 
from  that  form  of  cleverness  which  mas- 
querades as  science,  whether  conserva- 
tive, sensational  or  emotional,  it  will  not 
do  its  part  toward  the  solution  of  our  na- 
tional problems.  Smartness  without 
training  makes  bricks  without  straw. 

The  whole  nature  of  American  busi- 
ness is  changing  these  changing  years. 
The  successful  business  man  cannot  run 
his  own  little  shop.  He  must  be  part  of 
a  large  system.  The  new  conditions  de- 
mand a  variety  of  talents,  a  range  of 
adaptation,  a  breadth  of  vision,  far  be- 
yond that  of  even  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  the  era  of  great  projects,  of 
great  achievements,  of  great  co-operation, 
and  in  this  each  must  be  ready  to  take  the 
part  assigned  to  him.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  trust  or  combination,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  here  to  stay.  Combina- 
tion demands  better  training  than  individ- 
ual shopkeeping.  It  demands  a  higher  de- 
gree of  honesty.  A  great  business  can- 
not rest  on  sharp  practice.  It  must  be 
above  all  the  devices  of  the  shopkeeper 
or  the  drummer.      Its  profit  must  lie  in 


the  dealer's  legitimate  percentage,  not  in 

results  of  haggling  or  bargaining.  The 
great  fortunes  of  the  future  will  be  as 
great  as  in  the  past,  but  they  must  be 
won  in  a  more  systematic  way.  Courage 
and  foresight  must  take  the  place  of 
smartness  and  selfishness,  and  our  uni- 
versities will  supply  men  of  courage  and 
foresight  as  this  demand  arises. 

The  business  of  to-day  and  of  the  fu- 
ture demands  a  higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  more  highly  specialized  abil- 
ity than  the  individual  commerce  of  a 
generation  ago.  It  therefore  demands 
higher  training.  It  demands  also  a  high- 
er morality.  No  great  business  can  rest 
permanently  on  a  cutthroat  basis.  In 
spite  of  contrary  appearances,  business 
morality  is  on  a  higher  plane  in  these  days 
of  vast  combinations  than  it  was  when 
each  merchant  hunted,  spider  fashion,  for 
his  prey,  and  clerks  were  paid  to  make 
black  seem  white  and  to  lead  the  unwill- 
ing customer  to  buy  what  he  did  not 
want.  The  profits  of  business  are  now 
the  legitimate  gain  of  handling  rather 
than  the  fluctuating  rewards  of  smart- 
ness. 

In  many  ways  our  hope  for  relief  from 
municipal  corruption  and  executive  imbe- 
cility rests  with  our  young  business  men. 
Effective  work  for  Civil  Service  Reform 
is  done,  not  by  societies  of  preachers,  col- 
lege professors,  philanthropists  or  agita- 
tors, but  of  business  men  who  find  that 
business  principles  in  public  administra- 
tion are  necessarv  to  their  own  business. 
In  such  organizations  the  college  man  of 
business  makes  himself  felt.  I  know 
something  of  merchants'  associations, 
East  and  West,  and  their  far-seeing, 
practical,  virile  way  of  taking  hold  of 
things  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  In 
municipal  reform  we  need  first  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  decency,  which 
will  demand  economy  and  dignity,  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  Lit- 
tle is  gained  by  sensational,  emotional  or 
spectacular  reform.  To  dethrone  a  boss 
or  send  a  few  bad  councilmen  to  jail 
avails  nothing  if  we  stop  there. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  Chicago  has  a 
great  university  every  great  city  needs 
one  for  the  purification  of  her  public  life. 
This  may  be  true,  but  the  influence  of  the 
university  cannot  be  direct  and  imme- 
diate.    Impassioned  university  extension 
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lecturers  on  civic  reform  are  not  worth 
the  atmosphere  they  consume.  To  move 
the  public  and  to  entertain  it  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  and  the  orator  is  likely  to 
choose  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
work  of  the  university  professor  is  best 
accomplished  on  his  own  p^round.  He 
sways  the  next  generation,  and  this  van- 
tage ground  he  must  give  up  if  he  works 
for  immediate  results.  The  university 
has  a  higher  function  than  that  of  agita- 
ting for  virtue.  By  dint  of  sound  meth- 
ods and  endless  patience  it  should  send 
forth  men  who  can  act  for  virtue,  not 
merely  agitate.  Its  influence  in  politics 
is  felt  not  in  direct  efforts  in  the  primary, 
on  the  rostrum,  or  in  the  journals,  but  in 
its  training  of  men. 

Of  all  the  business  men  of  the  world, 
those  sent  out  from  the  American  uni- 
versity are  the  most  alert,  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  keenest  of  mind  and  most 
eflFective  in  action.  These  are  our  cap- 
tains of  industry,  and  the  young  fellows 
who  have  worked    their    wav    from  the 


streets  to  the  counting-room  as  cash 
boys,  errand  boys  and  apprentices,  must 
continue,  a  few  bright  individuals  ex- 
cepted, to  plod  along  in  the  ranks. 

A  recent  writer,  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane, 
shows  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  a  col- 
lege graduate  in  business  never  gets  his 
money  back.  To  this  he  adds  his  own 
opinion  that  the  money  one  gets  is  '*  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  whole  thing." 
By  "  the  whole  thing,"  he  means  all  joy 
and  satisfaction,  all  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  the  world.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
the  mission  of  the  university  to  give  such 
a  view  of  life  and  business  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  ''  the  whole  thing  "  can- 
not be  measured  in  money. 

If  the  possession  of  wealth  is  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  thing,  what  a 
world  of  enjoyment  some  of  us  college 
men  have  had  to  which  we  are  not  en- 
titled. With  ''  health  and  a  day,  we  have 
put  the  pomp  of  emperors  to  shame,"  not 
knowing  that  the  real  ends  of  life  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  money. 
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-.BOUT'- tliV  same  time  that  the  hu- 
s  man  family  appeared  on  the  globe 
i  -  V*;    appeared   several    other    families, 
and  their  evolution  has  gone  on  together. 
One    was    the    cereal    family,    including 
-«^fiearly  all  our  grains,  our  ry^,  and  wheat, 
/and  oats,  and  corn,  and  even  rice — be- 
,  sides  the  grasses  for  our  cattle;  another 
•^'was  the  palnr  family,'  with  ability  tp  fur- 
nish over  one  thousand  products  for  hu- 
man use ;  and  a  third  was  the  rose  fam- 
*:vily,  including  a  large  part  of  the  ^uits.; 
which  are  for  our  sustenance  and  pleas- 
MTQ.     These  families  have  move-d  oh  to-, 
-■gether,.  holding  a  very  intricate  commii-^ 
■!g*ity  of  interests.     It  is  doubtful  if  the" 
lluman   family  alone  could   have  devel- 
^•;^ed  civilization;  possibly   it- could  not 
'fl|>^"held  its  own  at  all  on  the  earth  but 
"§(5^  the  co-operation  of  the  rose  family. 
This  family  includes   not  only  the  flow- 
ering bushes,  that  awake  so  many  senti- 
ments of  joy  and  beauty  in  human  souls ; 
but  the  apple,  the   pear,  the  plum,  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  the  apricot ;  as  well  as 


the  raspberry,  blackbeiry  and  strawberry. 
All  these  came  out  of  a  common-origin  ; 
as  the  races  of  men  came  originally,  as 
we  suppose,  from  one  family.  If-- you 
should  obliterate  the  rose  farqily  you 
wai^y^  rob  us  of  half  the  poetry,  of  life 

-aha  a^Xery  large  shate  of  our  physical 
subsistence.  It  is  almogj  impossible  to 
conceive  the  intricacy  Q:fHhis  iiiteR-rela- 
■tionship  and  co-operatiohV.-^  ^■'' 

I  purpose  toi'  show  yo^^-whaf  tfee  rose 

,^  family  is  dpingior  us  ih'thi^  way  oif^ber- 

Vries,  and  \Vhat  we  have  to  do  in  jeturn. 

.^Tlie^^rry  is  a  humble  fenit  in  comp^ison 
witH"£he;,appjp::and  pear;  nevertkeless,  it 

•  is  of'^valt"%^:)brtancQ!  from  an  ecQ^rnic 
stan'dpdiiVt.'  ,1  mean  "to  show  wmF-can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  |jx)wing  str^^^er- 
ries,  raspberries  and. -other  berries^'on  a 
ten-acre  farm — for  pfrofit  and  pleasure. 
My  own  farm  is  literally  nine  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  less  than  half  of  it  is  in  fruit. 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  lawns  of  trees, 
shrubberies,  bee  yards  and  rose  and  lily 
gardens.  In  the  middle,  with  long  drives. 
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are  the  house,  and  at  quite  a  distance  the 
barn,  fruit  cellars,  conservatories,  peach- 
liouse,  laboratory  and  shop.  Around  these 
biu'ldings,  as  a  center,  are  the  lawns  with 
the  gardens.  With  this  arrangement  it 
keeps  the  beautiful  fully  collateral  with 
the  useful.  1  find  it  quite  possible  to 
make  the  income  sufficiently  large  to  pay 
running  expenses  and  support  a  family. 
This  requires,  of  course,  a  considerable 
respect  for  labor,  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  all  participants  to  do  their 
share.  The  actual  sales  for  1901  footed 
up  about  $1,200.  This  does  not  include 
the  amount  that  was  to  be  credited  to  the 
home  table — not  less  than  $300  more.  At 
the  same  time  rent  is  something  that  we 
do  not  hear  about,  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  home  consumption  are  of 
the  freshest  and  best.  As  we  have  no 
admiration  for  thrifty  shiftlessness,  hired 
help  counts  low  in  our  management.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  help  in  the 
garden  will  cover  the  outgoes  of  that  sort 
for  the  year.  You  will  observe,  as  we 
proceed,  that  our  plans  arrange  for  no 
crop  to  be  so  large  as  to  require  a  large 
corps  of  workmen.  The  strawberries 
are  grown  in  little  plots  of  a  few  rods, 
and  do  not  count  largely  in  the  way  of 


profit.  Red  raspberries  average  about 
100  bushels  a  year;  currants  about  the 
same.  Blackberries  do  not  reach  over 
half  that  amount,  and  gCK^seberries  about 
one- fourth.  Plums  average  not  far  from 
100  bushels  a  year,  and  cherries  consider- 
ably less.  Pears  do  not  reach  the  100- 
bushel  mark ;  and  grapes,  altho  in  eighty 
varieties,  are  not  raised  largely  for  mar- 
ket. The  apple  crop  touches  125  bar- 
rels a  year,  and  is  climbing  up.  The 
push  is  toward  more  large  fruits.  Grapes 
were  very  profitable  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  but  competition  of  warmer  sections 
has  left  them  unprofitable.  Quinces  are 
represented  by  fifty  trees,  which  yield  a 
fine  class  of  fruit — much  better  than  that 
grown  in  larger  orchards.  I  have  gone 
mto  these  minutiae  because  one  object  of 
the  article  will  be  to  assist  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  country  homes. 

There  is  everywhere  a  mingling  of  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful.  The  straw- 
berry rows  are  also  rows  of  tulips.  These 
are  up  and  in  bloom  before  the  straw- 
beries  are  more  than  budded ;  and  when 
you  come  to  the  picking  season  all  that 
you  see  of  the  tulip  is  dried  stems,  not  in 
the  least  in  the  way.  Tulips  should  be 
dug  about  every  third  year ;  and  a  straw- 
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hcrry  bed  lasts  about  the  same  period.  So 
your  ground  can  l)e  cleared  for  another 
crop.  P)Ut  no  matter  what  crop  you  ])lant 
some  tulips  will  appear  for  many  years — 
doing,  however,  no  harm.  I  grow  straw- 
berries almost  wholly  to  test  varieties, 
and  in  an  experimental  way.     1  do  not 


'riu>   I.iiuk'iiwald   Stra\\i)en-y 

think  it  pays  to  grow  this  berry  for  mar- 
ket in  a  small  way — not  as  compared  with 
small  fruits.  lUit  if  you  know  an}^  more 
interesting  study  than  the  comparative 
growth  of  strawl)erries,  1  do  not — remem- 
ber that  the  comparison  is  largely  done 
mside  the  mouth.  Somehow  the  straw- 
berry goes  right  to  the  soul  through  the 
eye ;  it  tickles  the  palate,  but  it  arouses 
still  more  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  which 
is  a  universal  birthright.  But  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  strawberries. 
Some  are  only  handsome,  and  are  too 
sour  for  an  educated  palate.  Others  are 
sweet,  but  pale ;  and  others  are  rugged 
and  shapeless.  The  most  ideal  of  all 
strawberries,  in  form  and  solidity  as  well 
as  quality,  was  the  Climax  ;  but  it  simph- 
would  not  ripen  through  evenly.  It  was 
a  case  of  the  strawberry  almost  turned 
into  a  small  aj^ple  or  pear.  The  Haver- 
land  is  a  tv]x^  of  berries  that  is  too  de- 
])endent  upcni  weather.  You  should  see 
this  berry  lying  all  over  the  ground  in 
piles,  with  a  stem  too  weak  to  hold  up 
the  fruit.  Provided  you  get  just  show- 
ers enouiih.  and  just  sunshine  enough, 
vou  can  pick  your  Haverlands  with  both 
iiands.  The  William  Belt  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fruit,  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
begins  to  ripen  early,  is  very  large,  a 
l)eautiful  red,  and  the  (piality  is  superb. 
The  stalk  that  holds  the  fruit  is  rather 


short,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  next 
row  of  Howells  has  a  tall  stalk,  some- 
times ten  inches  high,  and  the  fruit  is 
also  very  large,  of  fine  quality,  and  in 
great  bunches — no  mean  ones.  Sample 
is  one  of  the  new  berries  that  makes  a 
s])lendid  running  mate  for  the  last  two. 
Jt  fairly  covers  the  ground  with  enor- 
mous berries,  which  on  heavy  soils  are  of 
high  quality.  1  have  heard  it  said  it  is 
not  so  good  on  light  soil.  Step  over  this 
row,  and  you  will  find  the  ^Marshall ;  you 
will  see  that  we  are  growing  this  in  hills, 
and  not  in  rows — because  here  we  have 
one  of  that  class  which  nuist  be  i)etted 
and  hinuored.  Here  are  vines  as  large 
as  a  half  bushel,  and  full  of  berries  of  the 
largest  size,  and  a  quality  that  makes  you 
linger  in  your  comparison.  It  takes  more 
prizes  than  any  other  berry;  but  it  needs 
high  cultiu-e  to  secure  a  good  crop.  The 
old  Bubach  is  waiting  for  us,  and  anxious 
to  please,  as  it  always  does.  You  are 
hardly  sure,  w^hcn  you  get  through,  that 
any  other  berry  has  surpassed  it. 

Now  you  understand  a  little  better  wdiy 


TJiu'le  Xcd.  Foreman  of  IMckers 

Strawberry  growing  is  so  attractive.  In- 
tellectually and  physically  it  is  a  w^onder- 
ful  gratification.  Your  strawberry  bed 
becomes  a  study,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
profit.     I  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
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we  are  selecting  varieties  and  are  wait- 
ing the  judges'  decision.  Our  next  year's 
bed  must  be  planted  very  soon,  and  of  all 
these  forty  varieties  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  replanting?  William  Belt, 
Howell,  Sample,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Glen 
Mary,  Seaford  make  a  thoroughly  good 
family  collection.  Of  newer  sorts  we  shall 
agree  toplant  Parsons' Beauty,  New  York, 
Ruby,  Gibson  and  Downing's  Bride.  For 
market  a  better  collection  would  be  of 
solid  berries,  without  as  much  regard  for 


new  ones  to  offer  us.  The  greatest  thing 
I  have  seen  this  year  is  the  Lindenwald, 
originated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Stuyvesant, 
N.  Y.  The  chief  puzzle  to  an  amateur, 
in  making  a  selection  of  strawberries,  is 
that  authorities  differ  so  sharply ;  and  the 
same  authority  changes  his  mind  every 
year.  This  is  because,  above  all  other 
fruits,  strawberries  differ  on  different 
soils,  and  in  different  years.  I  have 
found  it  utterly  impossible  this  summer 
to  recognize  berries  with  which  I  was  fa- 


Piekers  at  Work  in  Raspberries 


size  and  quality — provided  the  berries 
must  be  shipped.  Of  such  berries  we 
have  Warfield,  Clyde,  Enhance  and  the 
old  Wilson.  Now  for  either  home  use 
or  market  we  must  have  a  very  early 
berry  if  possible.  The  best  of  these,  so 
far,  are  Palmer,  Thompson's  202  and 
Powell's  No.  9.  Three  very  fine  berries, 
for  very  late,  are  Gandy,  Brandywine  and 
Rough  Rider.  Some  splendid  new  ber- 
ries are  almost  ready  for  us — probably 
surpassing  anything  that  I  have  named. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.,  is  one 
of  our  enthusiasts,  and  is  doing  some 
wonderful  work.  He  has  Mark  Hanna 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  and  some  other 


miliar  in  1901.  The  May  freeze  and  the 
continuous  rains  have  changed  shape  and 
color  and  quality.  As  for  market  varie- 
ties, there  are  educated  markets  and  there 
are  uneducated  markets.  The  Wilson  is 
popular  in  some  places;  in  others  it  is 
outgrown  as  too  sour  and  hard.  You 
will  have  to  make  comparative  tests  for 
yourself,  and  reject  the  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  no  proof  that  a  dealer  in  plants  is  dis- 
honest because  he  has  praised  the  berry 
which,  in  your  grounds,  is  the  worst. 

The  berry  for  a  local  home  market  is 
the  red  raspberry.  It  is  a  berry  that  you 
cannot  ship  to  any  great  distance,  nor  can 
you  keep  them  after  picking,  nor  can  you 
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leave  them  on  the  bushes  after  ripening. 
We  are  compelled  to  pick  this  berry  as 
soon  as  it  is  colored,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted, and  it  must  be  in  market  the 
next  morning.  If  left  on  the  bushes  the 
overripe  berries,  when  picked  with  the 
others,  will  immediately  decay  and  spoil 
their  neighbors.  As  fast  as  the  crates  are 
filled  they  must  be  hurried  to  a  cool 
room,  or  to  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  To  accom- 
plish this  demands  promptness  and  watch- 
fulness. To  pick  while  it  rains  will  lead 
to  mold  before  you  can  reach  your  mar- 
ket. The  pickers  must  be  trained  to  care ; 
for  crushed  berries  will  be  as  bad  or 
worse  than  wet  ones.  During  the  pick- 
ing season,  which  runs  from  about  July 
12th  to  August  20th,  there  are  sure  to  be 
several  days  when  the  thermometer  will 
stand  at  90  degree  or  over.  We  begin  at 
daylight  and  pick  as  long  as  we  can  see 
the  berries  at  night.  Dinner  is  taken  in 
the  shade,  and  generally  consists  of  milk 
with  berries  and  shredded  biscuit.  I  hold 
that  the  ideal  lunch  is  a  very  large  bowl 
filled  half  with  cold  rolled  wheat  and 
half  with  black  raspberries.  This  must 
be  eaten  under  the  shade  of  your  hem- 
locks ;  with  your  collie  lying  at  your  feet, 
waiting  for  her  share.  The  bowl  must 
be  big  enough  for  both ;  holding  about 
two  quarts.  You  had  better  place  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves  in  your  hat  as  you  go  back 
to  the  field.  As  fast  as  boxes  are  filled 
place  them  in  carriers  and  hurry  them  to 
your  cool  storeroom. 

Every  morning  at  four  o'clock  Her- 
bert and  the  market  wagon  are  on  their 
way  to  customers.  Eight  crates — forty 
boxes  to  a  crate,  or  320  quarts — make  a 
load.  You  will  always  have,  with  your 
berries,  a  crate  of  honey,  or  one  of  eggs. 
To  private  customers,  and  he  has  no 
others,  these  berries  will  average  10  cents 
a  quart.  That  is,  he  is  carrying  as  good 
as  four  tons  of  hay  to  market.  Four 
tons  of  hay  would  require  two  acres  of 
land.  But  these  berries  are  only  half  of 
one  picking  from  two  acres.  While  he 
is  gone  the  pickers  are  going  over  the 
other  half  of  the  field,  and  will  have  an- 
other load  ready  for  the  next  day.  These 
will  then  be  sent  oflF,  and  we  shall  begin 
back  at  the  old  starting  place  to  go  over 
the  whole  field  in  another  two  days — a 
repetition  carried  on  incessantly  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  first  pickings  are, 


of  course,  smaller;  and  so  are  the  later 
ones.  Are  we  tired?  Well  we  live  out 
of  doors ;  we  do  not  go  to  the  seaside  to 
spend  $400,  but  we  pick  about  that 
amount  off  from  the  bushes.  When  the 
money  is  picked  we  have  got  terrible  ap- 
petites ;  have  had,  on  the  whole,  some- 
thing better  than  golf;  and  are  ready  to 
fall  back  on  regular  indoor  life  again — or 
we  can  start  for  the  Adirondacks. 

Blackberries  and  gooseberries  consti- 
tute a  class  by  themselves — thorny  and 
irritating;  but  the  fruit  is  delicious.  If 
you  want  a  good  time  sit  down  by  a 
Keepsake  gooseberry  bush  and  eat  all 
that  you  can — and  you  can  wonderfully. 
Gooseberries  make  the  best  jellies  and 
jam;  blackberries  make  the  most  marvel- 
ous pies;  black  raspberries  were  intended 
by  nature  to  eat  with  bread  and  milk, 
and  strawberry  shortcake  "  is  the  greatest 
invention  mother  nature,  or  some  other 
mother,  ever  conceived — except  a  pump- 
kin pie."  For  my  part  a  blackberry  pie, 
rightly  made,  surpasses  the  shortcake. 
There  should  be  just  enough  juice  and 
just  enough  flour  to  make  a  perfect  pulp. 
It  needs  genius.  To  pick  blackberries 
requires  patience  and  a  very  old  suit  of 
clothes ;  but  even  patience  will  not  do  the 
work  with  gooseberries.  The  pickers' 
fingers  and  thumbs  will  be  as  full  as  pin- 
cushions, with  something  sharper  than 
pins.  But  it  is  a  grand  berry;  not  half 
appreciated.  Try  a  small  garden  of  Keep- 
sake, Industry,  Lancashire,  Crown  Bob, 
Columbus  and  Red  Jacket.  But  do  not 
plant  the  small  sorts,  such  as  Houghton 
and  Downing.  The  best  blackberry,  for 
everybody,  everywhere,  is  Eldorado.  The 
cane  is  upright,  and  the  berry  is  delicious. 
It  is  entirely  hardy  and  is  a  big  cropper. 
Nearly  as  good  is  Ancient  Briton.  Sny- 
der and  Wachusetts  are  two  good  ones, 
when  the  season  is  moist ;  but  in  a  dry 
spell  they  become  small  and  seedy. 

Starting  new  varieties  of  berries  has 
become  a  delight  to  a  great  number  of 
fruit  growers,  and  they  are  working  a 
revolution — yet  by  no  means  is  enough 
yet  accomplished.  The  pleasure  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  being  an  author ;  altho 
there  may  be  less  notoriety,  and  you  can- 
not palm  off  a  poor  thing  by  pufiing  it. 
Mr.  Kirtland  is  known  all  over  the  world 
for  his  cherries,  and  Mr.  Hovey  for  his 
strawberry.  Mrs.  Sheldon  will  be  known 
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for  a  long  time  by  her  pear,  and  Mr. 
Grant's  name  should  be  attached  to  the 
Tona  grape,  as  Mr.  Camp1)eirs  and  Mr. 
Rogers's  are  immortalized  by  the  vines 
that  bear  their  names.  It  is  about  half 
a  century  since  the  world  was  startled 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Rogers.  It  consisted 
in  crossing  our  native  hardy  grapes  with 
the  delicious  hot  house  varieties.  We 
have  now  in  our  vineyards  some  sixty 
varieties  which  were  the  products  of  his 
i'ndustrv ;    of   these    about    ten    are    still 


rieties  mix  on  one.  Then  take  the  seed 
from  the  fruits  of  that  plant  and  sow 
them  in  boxes  of  fine  dirt.  The  result^ 
ant  berries  will  show  the  qualities  of  both 
parents  in  all  sorts  of  proportions,  or  you 
may  select  the  best  berries  you  can  find, 
and  rest  sure  that  they  are  the  result  of 
more  or  less  crossing,  done  by  your  bees. 
Rub  the  seed  in  sand  until  well  mixed, 
and  sow  as  I  have  directed.  In  due  time 
you  will  get  new  plants,  which  must  be 
set   out   in    the   field.     Keep   these   well 
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among  the  most  choice  that  we  possess. 
Mr.  Munson,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Ricketts, 
of  New  Jersey,  have  also  done  some  re- 
markable work.  The  man  who  found  the 
Cuthl>ert  raspberry  gave  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  horticulturists.  The  Bubach 
strawberry,  the  Parker  Earle,  the  Haver- 
land,  the  Lyon,  all  give  honor  to  their 
originators,  as  creators  and  public  bene- 
factors. The  old  saying  that,  "  Doubtless 
God  could  have  made  a  better  berry  than 
the  strawberry ;  but  doubtless  God  never 
did  make  a  better  berry  "  was  witty ;  but 
bear  in  mind  that  God  has  done  most  of 
this  sort  of  creating  through  human 
agency.  It  is  not  an  abstruse  work.  It 
consists  in  letting  the  pollen  of  two  va- 


apart,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  of  your  va- 
rieties when  you  come  to  a  comparison. 
Always  keep  a  memorandum  book;  and 
jot  down,  every  day,  all  that  you  find  out 
— not  only  about  these  plants,  but  about 
other  things  in  your  garden.  You  must 
never  forget  that  these  new  ])lants  are 
your  own,  and  are  likely  to  be  overesti- 
mated— somewhat  as  children  are  overes- 
timated. If  something  extra  good  ap- 
pears, test  it  at  least  two  years ;  and  then 
let  an  honest  nurseryman  or  friend  try 
it.  It  may  be  a  great  acquisition  ;  it  may 
disappoint  you.  At  any  rate,  you  are  on 
the  road  of  evolution  ;  and  arc  doing  your 
best.  Somebody  is  going  to  revolution- 
ize the  strawberry  yet.     We  are  going  to 
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have  plants  as  big  as  half  a  bushel,  bear- 
ing fruit  stalks  a  foot  high,  and  berries 
l)igger  than  Sharpless  and  William  Belt. 
In  raspberries  we  shall  have  the  same 
progress  made,  and  there  is  far  more  need 
of  it.  Just  now  we  need  a  thoroughly 
hardy  red  raspberry,  free  from  root  gall 
and  as  large  as  the  ShafYer's  Colossal. 
Any  fine  thing  will  bring  money.  The 
originator  of  Fay's  currant  reaped  a 
small  fortune.  I  think  his  share  of  the 
products  nnist  have  reached  $30,000. 
1  low  much  money  Mr.  Moore  got  for  the 
Diamond  and  Moore's  Early  I  do  not 
know ;  but  he  ought  to  have  had  a  hand- 
some sum.  At  any  rate  ,  this  kind  of 
work  brings  pleasure,  self-respect  and 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  good. 

vSome  very  nice  work  in  cross-breeding 
is  being  done  by  our  Government.  Pro- 
fessor Galloway  is  undertaking  to  pro- 
duce a  strawberry  that  will  bear  all  sum- 
mer long.  There  is  a  British  Indian 
lierry  that  bears  fruit  from  April  till  Oc- 
tober. It  is  thought  that  by  crossing  this 
with  our  cultivated  varieties  we  can  ob- 
tain an  ever-fruiting  stock.  A  section  of 
one  of  the  Government  greenhouses  has 
hcQw  set  apart  for  this  work.  The  crosses 
are  made  both  ways,  and  the  hybridized 
l)lants  are  kept  in  pots.  The  results  so 
far  are  favorable.  The  new  berries  are 
small ;  but,  by  repeated  crosses,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  enlarging  them.  The 
Indian  berry  is  not  at  all  edible,  because 
its  seed  sacks  have  never  been  swollen. 
The  seeds  stick  out  like  spikes.  You  will 
l)car  in  mind  that  the  strawberry  differs 
from  the  raspberry  entirely  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  fruit.  The  strawberry  is  the 
expanded  pulp  or  end  of  the  stalk,  while 
the  raspberry  is  the  swelling  out  of  the 
sack  that  incloses  the  seed.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  easier  to  improve  the  strawberry 
than  the  raspberry.  What  we  want  for  a 
raspberry  is  greater  size  with  few  seeds — 
that  is,  few  seeds  with  larger  sacks  of 
juice — and  when  we  get  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  fruits  in  the  world. 
( )ur  present  raspberries  are  only  hints 
of  what  must  come. 

It   is  possible  to  cross  the  blackberry 
and  the  raspberrv  or  the  two  kinds  of 


raspberries — the  black  and  the  red.  The 

results  of  this  hybridizing  are  often  re- 
markable. The  huge  Shaffer's  Colossal 
is  a  cross  of  this  sort,  and  is  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  as  well  as  in  size.  If  you 
sow  seeds  of  such  berries  as  the  Shaffer 
the  fruit  will  generally  revert  to  the 
stronger  parent — that  is,  the  black.  The 
wizard  of  cross-breeding  is  Mr.  Burbank, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  He  has  an  enor- 
mous farm,  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  fruits  and  flowers.  Every 
year  he  sends  out  several  new  products 
of  his  genius.  Some  of  these  are  of  most 
extraordinary  value.  He  works  every- 
where ;  but  mostly  in  the  Rosaceae  family. 
His  new  plums  are  especially  well  known. 
He  takes  as  his  motto,  "  Ignorance  is  the 
curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  wings  with 
which  we  fly  to  heaven."     He  says: 

"  Half  the  flora  of  the  world  still  contains 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  Three  thousand 
years  of  study  and  of  experiment  have  merely 
brought  a  handful  of  species  of  plants  into 
successful  cultivation,  while  the  vast  majority 
hold  their  secrets  for  future  generations  to 
solve." 

A  visitor  to  Mr.  Burbank's  farm  writes 
enthusiastically : 

"  The  finest  fruit  the  world  ever  saw  are  en 
route.  They  are  moving  manward,  among  the 
mighty  certainties  of  the  future.  Who  will 
set  the  switch  and  deftly  sidetrack  them  into 
our  yards?  " 

Here  is  hinted  the  work  of  the  twentieth 
century.  If  we  only  do  as  much  in  the 
way  of  improvement  as  was  accomplished 
in  the  nineteenth  century  we  shall  have 
grown  wealthy  beyond  conception.  We 
shall  do  more  than  this.  Who  will  give 
us  a  Crown  Bob  gooseberry  with  as 
smooth  a  stalk  as  a  currant  bush  ?  There 
is  a  chance  for  you.  Thorns  are  not 
needed  now  by  these  bushes ;  they  are  a 
survival  of  the  unfittest.  They  were  an 
evolution  of  power  to  protect  against 
browsing  animals.  Man  will  now  do  the 
protecting,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  useless 
thorns.  These  are  our  ideals :  thornless 
gooseberries  ;  ever-bearing  strawberries ; 
hardy  and  sweet  raspberries ;  thornless 
and  coreless  blackberries — and  all  of 
these  fruits  of  the  highest  flavor. 

Clinton,  N,  Y. 


The    First    American     Mission    to    the    Vatican 

By  Salvatore  Cortesi 

NOW  that  what  was  called  the  mission  to  the  Holy  See,  thus  putting  himself  on 

of  Governor  Taft  to  the  Holy  See,  an  equality  with  them, 

to  regulate  the  religious  question  A  few  days  after  he  arrived  in  the  Eter- 

in  the  Philippines,  is  over,  an  impartial  nal  City  there  was  a  Consistory  at  the 

view  of  some  circumstances  which  pre-  Vatican,  which  is  one  of  the  most  gor- 

ceded  and  accompanied  it    can  be  freely  geous  and  important    functions    of    the 

expressed  without  the  appearance  of  com-  Roman  Church,  and  Governor  Taft  ac- 

mitting  an  indiscretion.  cepted  an  invitation  to  assist  at  it  in  the 

Governor  Taft's  work   was   rendered  diplomatic  tribune,  together  with  the  am- 

harder  by   certain   apprehensions,   some  bassadors  of  the  great  Catholic  Powers, 

only  apparent,  others  real,  some  of  an  in-  he  being  styled  the   Envoye   Extraordi- 

ternational  character,  and  others  of  a  lo-  naire   of   the    President   of   the   United 

cal  American  nature.    In  other  words  the  States.    Therefore  at  the  same  time  that 

position  of  Judge  Taft  in  Rome  was  very  in  Washington  they  were  emphatically 

difficult  to  define,  and  his  work  equally  denying  the  mission  having  anything  to 

difficult  to  carry  out.  do    with    diplomacy,    its    head,    either 

From  W'ashington  they  had  taken  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  at- 
great  pains  to  proclaim  that  the  mission  mosphere,  or  with  the  view  of  reaching 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  had  a  success  superior  to  that  which  he  event- 
not  the  least  diplomatic  character,  the  ually  obtained,  was  acting  as  tho  he  had 
Constitution  not  allowing  the  United  that  diplomatic  character  which  his  Gov- 
States  to  entertain  relations  of  that  kind  ernment  seemed  so  anxious  to  deny  him. 
with  any  head  of  any  religion.  However,  There  must  also  have  been  a  fear  that 
Judge  Taft  was  provided  with  credentials  the  Italian  Government  might  be  offended 
and  with  an  autograph  letter  from  Presi-  at  the  new  departure,  as  a  prominent 
dent  Roosevelt  to  Leo  XIII,  exactly  like  writer  in  Washington,  who  is  in  close 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  for  the  coronation  of  touch  with  the  men  now  in  power,  wrote 
King  Edward  VII,  or  like  Lord  Denbigh,  as  follows  to  me  before  the  arrival  of  the 
the  special  envoy  of  England,  who,  simi-  mission  in  Rome :  "  Judge  Taft  does  not 
larly  to  Judge  Taft,  congratulated  the  go  as  Ambassador  or  Envoy,  and  there 
Pope  on  his  twenty-five  years  of  Pontifi-  has  never  been  any  intention  on  the  part 
cate.  The  American  representative  of  the  Government  of  sending  one,  altho 
seemed  in  reality  more  of  a  special  envoy  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  both  the 
than  the  other  two,  as  he  even  had  a  pres-  Ireland  and  Corrigan  factions.  There  is 
ent  from  the  President  to  the  Pope,  con-  to  be  no  recognition  of  the  temporal  pow- 
sisting  in  a  set  of  the  literary  works  of  er,.  directly  or  indirectly ;  let  that  be  dis- 
the  former,  and  the  instructions  given  to  tinctly  understood."  While  the  mission 
him  by  Secretary  Root  ended  precisely  as  was  exchanging  notes  with  the  Vatican, 
follows :  "Any  assistance  which  you  may  the  editor  of  the  best  known  paper  in 
desire,  whether  on  the  part  of  officers  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
the  civil  Government  or  of  military  offi-  said :  "  Governor  Taft  is  not  in  any  sense 
cers,  to  enable  you  to  perform  the  duties  a  diplomatic  representative,  and  the 
above  described  (the  negotiations  with  greatest  care  has  been  taken  on  this  side 
the  Vatican)  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  had  no  in- 
yourself,  will  be  afforded."  It  is  out  of  tention  of  getting  mixed  up  in  the  contro- 
the  question  that  no  ambassador,  no  en-  versy  over  the  question  of  the  Pope's 
voy  extraordinary,  has  such  powers  as  temporal  sovereignty." 
these.  Besides,  once  in  Rome,  Governor  All  this  shows  misapprehension  and  in- 
Taft  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  the  first  to  exact  knowledge  of  the  real  relations  ex- 
pay  visits  to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  isting  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quiri- 
Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal,  accredited  nal  since  the  taking  of  Rome  in  1870. 
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Without  entering  into  the  vexed  Roman 
question,  1  will  merely  remark  that  Italy 
herself,  with  the  law  of  guarantees  passed 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  May,  1871, 
recognized  in  the  Pontiff  the  quality  and 
attributes  of  a  sovereign,  and  therefore 
Italy  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  offended  with 
those  Powers,  Catholic  or  otherwise, 
which  entertain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Holy  See.  In  fact,  her  best  friend 
and  ally,  Germany,  has  two  legations  ac- 
credited to  the  Vatican,  one  from  Prussia 
and  one  from  Bavaria;  the  Czar,  altho 
the  head  of  another  religion,  and  having 
only  18,000,000  Catholics  among  his  sub- 


ty  of  the  two  parties  which  my  friend  in 
Washington  called  ''  the  Ireland  and  Cor- 
rigan  factions,"  who  are  as  divided  and 
opposed  in  Rome  as  in  America.  Of 
course  the  followers  of  Ireland  were  for 
the  success  of  the  mission,  while  the  oth- 
ers wanted  to  see  the  friars  triumph. 

However,  taking  all  this  into  account, 
and  considering  that  Cardinal  SatoUi,  the 
only  member  of- the  Sacred  College  who 
has  a  really  perfect  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can habits  and  feelings,  and  a  true  love 
for  the  United  States,  was  not  included 
in  the  commission  of  Cardinals  which 
studied   the  American   propositions,   the 
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jects,  in  1896,  after  twenty-seven  years' 
interruption,  re-established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Papacy;  and  finally,  to 
quote  an  even  more  striking  example,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  cousin  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  maintains  in  Rome  an  Embassy  to 
the  Vatican,  and  a  mere  Legation  to  the 
Quirinal. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  obstacle  to  Judge 
Taft's  undertaking  was  the  origin  of  the 
mission  itself,  which  was  due  to  the  clever 
and  patriotic  initiative  of  Monsignor  Ire- 
land. This  and  the  presence  among  the 
advisers  of  the  Governor  of  Bishop 
O'Gorman,  one  of  Archbishop  Ireland's 
best  friends,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
question  of  persons,  and  the  suspicion  of 
personal  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the 
Archbishop  and  his  adherents,  vyhich,  I 
am  sure,  are  without  foundation,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  aroused  the  animosi- 


conclusions  reached  are  not  so  unsatisfac- 
tory as  might  have  been  expected,  as  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  United  States 
was  secured  a  broad  basis  of  negotiation, 
to  be  carried  on  in  Manila,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  as  to 
specified  details.  Therefore  the  mission 
has  succeeded,  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Secretary  Root's  original  instructions 
to  Judge  Taft  and  the  main  purpose  of 
the  mission  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  same  instructions  :  "  In 
view  of  the  critical  situation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  disposing  of  the  matter  there  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  friars  themselves,  the 
President  wishes  you  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject tentatively  with  the  ecclesiasical  su- 
periors who  must  ultimately  determine 
the  friars'  course  of  conduct,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  at  least  a  basis  of  ne- 
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gotiation  along'  lines  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  them  and  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  accompanied  by  a  full  un- 
derstanding on  both  sides  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  parties 
to  the  negotiations."  This  was  the  word- 
ing, of  the  very  first  document  that  opened 
the  series  of  negotiations.  The  final  doc- 
ument closing  the  series,  besides 
compliments  to  the  Government  and 
to  Judge  Taft  himself,  had  this 
passage  on  the  business  :  "  The  main  lines 
for  future  negotiations  indicated  in  the 
views  of  these  two  documents  (Vatican 
notes  of  June  2i  and  July  9)  having  been 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
representative  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
Archipelago  will  enter  into  relations  with 
the  American  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, on  the  four  points  indicated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  at  the  close  of  his  ca- 
blegram. The  Holy  See  does  not  doubt 
that  the  mutual  confidence  and  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  American  Government 
will  easily  produce  a  happy  solution  of 
the  pending  questions  and  inaugurate  for 
that  noble  country  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
true  progress." 

However,  this  conclusion  was  a  retro- 
cession from  something  better  offered  to 
the  Vatican  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  form  of  a  contract  drafted  in  con- 
cordat form  between  the  Pope  and  the 
President  through  their  intermediaries, 
Cardinal  Rampolla  and  Governor  Taft. 
It  included  the  purchase  of  the  friars' 
land,  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
Church  for  damages  during  the  war,  the 
passage  to  the  Church  of  the  State  lands 
on  which  ecclesiastical  buildings  stand, 
the  transfer  of  those  pious  trusts  of  ec- 
clesiastical origin,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dominican,  Augustinian,  Franciscan, 
and  Recollet  friars  within  a  fixed  period, 
allowing  them,  however,  to  be  replaced 
by  other  monks  or  even  by  non-Spanish 
members  of  the  same  orders.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  out  of  this  transaction  the 
Church  would  have  got  about  $8,ooo,cxx), 
which  would  have  been  used  for  the 
spread  of  religion  and  the  improvement 
of  education  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Vatican  accepted  all  the  clauses  except 
that  of  the  withdrawal.  The  refusal  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  withdrawal 
would  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 


Treaty  of  Paris  and  would  appear  as  a 
recognition  by  the  Holy  See  of  the  accu- 
sations made  against  the  religious  orders 
in  the  archipelago. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  simply  requested  the  recall  of  the 
friars  for  purposes  of  public  order,  or 
reasons  of  State,  and  on  no  accusation  of 
any  kind,  so  that  if  the  demand  had  been 
granted  it  would  not  have  implied  the 
confirmation  of  accusations  not  brought 
forward  by  Washington. 

To  be  impartial,  one  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Government  was  too  rash 
or  ill  advised  in  asking  for  a  pure  and 
simple  withdrawal,  while  it  might  have 
reached  the  same  intent  by  merely  re- 
questing the  substitution  of  the  friars. 
There  are  precedents  for  such  a  meas- 
ure, the  most  recent  being  that  taken  in 
Tunis,  after  the  French  occupation,  when 
the  Italian  Capucins  were  replaced  by 
the  famous  "  White  Friars  "  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  and  in  Erythrea,  the  Italian 
colony  on  the  Red  Sea,  when  under  the 
premiership  of  Signor  Crispi,  in  1894, 
the  French  Lazzarists  were  substituted 
by  the  Italian  Capucins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican,  it  is 
thought,  was  wrong  in  alluding  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  about  which  the  only 
two  contracting  parties,  and  no  outsid- 
ers, are  concerned,  so  that  to  speak  of  vio- 
lation of  it  a  protest  of  Spain  would,  at 
least,  be  necessary,  which  does  not  exist. 

The  result  reached,  and  especially  the 
fact  that  in  the  commission  of  five  Cardi- 
nals appointed  to  deal  with  these  negotia- 
tions three  belonged  to  the  religious  or- 
ders, give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
afiirmation  that  the  Church  is  in  their 
hands,  and  seems  to  justify  those  Catho- 
lic Governments  which,  without  even  try- 
ing to  come  to  any  agreement  with  the 
Holy  See,  have  adopted  severe  measures 
against  the  friars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  has 
lost  a  chance  which  may,  perhaps,  not 
occur  again  for  a  long  time — that  of  com- 
ing to  a  written  accord  with  Washington 
— while  now  her  situation  in  the  Phili])- 
pines  will  be  of  the  most  difficult.  Sup- 
posing the  American  Government  does 
not  buy  the  friars'  land,  the  latter  to  get 
anything  out  of  it  will  have  to  prosecute 
in  the. law  courts  each  of  their  60,000 
tenants    and  ultimately  evict  them,  and 
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llu:  Catholic  Irish  can  tell  wliat  thai 
means.  The  friars  will  have  to  show 
their  rights  to  an  indemnity  for  war  dam- 
ages, and  pr(we  that  they  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  Americans'  enemies,  and 
will  have  to  bring  forward  their  titles  to 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  to  the  land  on 
which  the  last  stand,  and  to  the  pious 
trusts,  which  are  also  claimed  by  the  civil 
authorities.     To   do  all   this  before   the 


courts  means  enormous  exjX'nse,  great 
risk  and  the  overcoming  of  extraordinary 
difficulties.  There  is,  therefore,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  negotiations  to  be  con- 
tinued in  Manila  will  have  another  issue 
to  those  m  Rome ;  they  will,  perhaps,  be 
more  practical,  but  the  moral  effect  with 
regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  United  States  will  be  quite 
different. 

Rome,  Italy. 


A    Day    in    Austrian    Poland 

By  E.   I.   Prime-Stevenson 


IT  was  Macaulay  who  said  that  he 
found  no  spectacle  more  anuising 
„.  than  the  P)ritish  public  in  a  fit  of 
moral  indignation  fastening  on  one  detail 
or  another  that  was  in  itself  a  more  or 
less  insignificant  matter  to  find  a  vent.  I 
know  of  no  spectacle  more  profoundly 
pathetic  to  a  man  who  does  not  concern 
himself  much  with  the  individual  than 
the  struggles  of  a  people  to  make  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  some  incident  that 
should  not  be  so  colored  over ;  so  doing 
merely  because  there  is  no  other  possible 
way  for  patriotic  men  and  women  to 
show  the  fires  that  are  eternally  glowing 
underneath  the  ashes  of  ruined  schemes, 
broken  hopes  and  all  that  tyrann}^  can  do 
to  destroy  a  nation. 

When    my   friend   W sent   me   a 

hasty  line  urging  me  to  come  up  to 
Stanislau,  a  by  no  means  too  attractive 
town  in  Galizien  (Austrian  Poland),  for 
the  Sunday  on  which  would  be  cele- 
brated there,  as  in  Lemberg  and  in  many 
other  cities  of  what  was  once  the  King- 
dom of  Poland,  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety-first  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Tannenberg-Griinfeld,  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled.  Stanislau,  in  fact  Galizien  in 
general,  means  a  rather  long  journey, 
more  than  fifteen  hours  from  Budapest. 
And  when  one  has  entered  that  Unprom- 
ising Land  which  the  Polish  Jew  has 
made  specially  his  Promised  (and  at- 
tained) one,  there  is  little  to  reward  the 
resident  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  to 
whom  the  most  perfect  civilization  in 
the  world  is  the  everyday  environment. 
But  as  the  fast  train  for  Stanislau  went 


that  the  Battle  of  Griinfeld  (July  15th, 
1410)  has  far  more  than  the  interest  of 
a  tragedy  of  defeat,  victory  and  a  long 
cha])ter  of  early  chivalry  brought  to  its 
end.  It  represents  forever  the  triumph 
of  Poland  over  the  German,  the  Prus- 
sian-German that  was  to  be.  Much  may 
be  made  of  such  a  historic  day,  if  an  in- 
sulted but  fairly  diplomatic  people  decide 
to  use  it  for  all  it  is  worth ;  and  for 
rather  more.  Much,  even  if  too  open  al- 
lusions to  the  present  unhappy  state  of  a 
land  be  not  possible,  without  danger  of 
flying  up  past  Debreczen  and  Koros-^ 
mezo,  up  into  the  forests  of  the  Kar- 
])atyans,  and  through  them,  and  so 
across  the  wild  Northeast  confines  of 
Hungary,  I  began  to  think  more  discrim- 
inatingly of  the  now  famous  and  ill-re- 
ceived speech  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Marienburg.  I  began  to  foresee  what 
sort  of  protests  the  Poles,  humble  and 
exalted,  rural  or  townish,  were  likely  to 
express  against  it,  provided  the  few 
shining  hours  of  this  Griinfeld  anniver- 
sary could  be  improved.  The  occasion 
seemed  to  fall  wonderfully  pat  for  any 
sort  of  a  peaceful  political  demonstra- 
tion ;  anti-Prussian  in  general  and  pro- 
Poland  "  the  Eternal  and  Undividable  '* 
in  particular.  For  it  will  be  remembered 
arrests  for  the  speakers,  of  dragoonings 
for  processions  and  of  confiscations  and 
fines  for  newspapers.  It  all  depends  on 
the  skill.  As  the  ambitious  duck  said 
when  asked  if  she  could  possibly  lay  a 
hen's  egg,  "  It  can  be  done,  but  it's  diffi- 
cult." .  ^ 

It  was  Sunday.      Stanislau    was    be- 
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decked  With  every  sort  Of  flag  allowable, 
and  in  certain  obscure  corners  with  some 
that  seemed  objectionably  patriotic. 
With  much  shrewdness,  in  Stanislau,  as 
in  many  other  cities  in  what  was  Poland 
— for  that  matter  is  Poland  still — the 
schools  were  not  dismissed  for  the  sea- 
son till  after  this  national  anniversary. 
This  was  done  so  that  the  youngest  Po- 
lish children  should  feel  anew,  at  home, 
the  sense  of  their  country's  noble  past, 
and  should  draw  in,  on  this  day,  more 
purely  than  ever,  the  fine  atmosphere  of 
racial  and  national  pride  and  eternal 
non-submission  to  the  existing  ruin  of 
their  fatherland.  What  was  more,  the 
various  committees  and  councils  as  to  lo- 
cal celebrations  of  the  Griinfeld  Day, 
all  over  Poland,  had  hurriedly  adjusted 
the  movement  so  that  the  event  of  July 
15th,  1410,  should  not  be  celebrated 
everywhere  on  the  same  day.  Some  cit- 
ies and  communities  selected  Sunday, 
others  postponed  their  exercises  until 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  But  all  was  con- 
certed. One  new,  strong  wave  of  Polish 
self-respect  and  pride  was  to  sweep  the 
land,  despite  Austria,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia; and  it  was  to  be  as  slow  in  subsi- 
dence as  possible,  thanks  to  the  double 
agency  of  the  secular  and  the  religious 
observances.  There  was  the  more  evi- 
dent purpose  to  this  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  within  a  few  years  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Griinfeld  has  been  rather 
neglected,  nationally,  going  the  way  of 
many  such  anniversaries  in  its  popular 
disuse.  It  was  to  be  revived  now  for 
more  than  its  own  sake.  If  an  enemy 
has  cut  off  your  hands  and  feet,  there  is 
some  satisfaction  in  all  at  once  trying  to 
make  a  triumphal  march  before  his  eyes ; . 
if  without  drum  or  colors. 

But  this  Polish  town  was  decorated 
only  in  a  simple  and  cheap  way,  indeed, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  illumination  of 
Stanislau,  any  more  than  of  Lemberg,  or 
Krakau  or  Warschau.  This  frugality 
was  for  a  subtle  reason  well  suited  to  the 
occasion.  Decorations  and  candles  and 
fireworks,  and  so  on,  not  only  mean  the 
suggestion  of  unwise  expense  for  a  pop- 
ulation that  is,  in  large  measure,  pitiably 
poor ;  but  also  that  such  things  must  be 
bought  from  Austrian,  German  or  Rus- 
sian manufacturers  and  dealers — at  least 
by  their  being  filtered  down  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrian-Hebrew  trade  in 


Galizien.  So  none  of  that  kind  of  dis- 
play was  allowed  and  instead  of  the  il- 
lumination the  householders  announced, 
city  by  city,  that  the  money  which  they 
could  have  spent  on  the  illumination 
would  be  put  to  a  special  patriotic  use. 
In  place  of  new  flags  and  costly  stuffs 
from  the  shops  of  Abraham  Weiss,  Isaac 
Schwarz,  and  Jacob  Griin,  there  were 
only  everyday  bright  carpets  and  scarfs 
and  even  old  but  gaudy  petticoats — or 
articles  suggesting  them — flung  abroad 
the  window  silk  Yet  color  was  every- 
where, for  every  Polish  peasant  wore  his 
or  her  gayest  costumes,  and  here  and 
there  were  the  rich  and  stately  dresses 
of  the  aristocratic  Polish  citizen  in  sud- 
den evidence.  On  such  occasions  of 
covert  allusiveness,  clothes  and  their 
philosophy  are  by  no  means  a  trifle.  One 
can  construe  rebellion  out  of  a  dolman, 
revolution  from  the  cock  of  a  bonnet- 
rouge  and  the  detestation  of  a  whole  po- 
litical interregnum  outflares  of  a  man's 
cravat. 

There  was  not  one  moment  from  dawn 
that  the  streets  of  Stanislau  were  not 
thronged.  The  parks,  the  squares,  all 
day  were  populous  with  silent,  moving 
crowds  of  men,  women  and  youth.  In 
many  other  Polish  cities  there  were  pro- 
cessions, in  some  cases  marched  out  by 
the  participants ;  in  others  stopped  by 
the  Austrian  or  German  police  and  sol- 
diery, the  full  regimental  garrisons  be- 
ing in  service  from  morning  till  night. 
But  in  Stanislau  no  disturbances  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  every  detail  was  car- 
ried on  to  prevent  them  by  the  self-re- 
straint of  the  patriotic  population  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  Austrian  authorities. 

It  was  pretty  generally  understood  in 
Stanislau  that  the  principal,  if  not  only 
chance  for  speech-making  would  be  at 
the  solemn  morning  mass,  commemora- 
tive of  the  Griinfeld  victory,  in  the  fine 
parish  church.  The  rain  fell  in  sharp 
showers  as  the  church  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Every  foot  of  aisle  and  alcove 
was  used.  The  Austrian  gendarmes  and 
regimental  troops  were  at  the  doors  and 
in  the  square,  but  not  in  the  church  it- 
self. The  patriotic  or  other  societies,  the 
women's  organizations,  the  school  chil- 
dren with  teachers  and  parents,  the  peas- 
ants and  burghers — all  came  together  in 
those  crowded  ranks.  From  the  altar  to 
the  pulpit  were  ranged  all  the  flags  and 
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banners,  older  or  newer,  that  were  to  be 
brought  forth  without  danger  of  trou- 
ble breeding.  The  service  proceeded  to 
the  sermon.  Now,  the  priest  who  deliv- 
ered the  sermon,  so  eagerly  awaited  by 
that  Polish  congregation  in  Stanislau 
packed  to  the  very  steps  of  the  pulpit,  is 
one  not  a  little  noted  for  his  oratory, 
oven,  in  a  land  that,  like  Hungary,  is  a 
land  of  almost  universal  gift  of  the  sort. 
Calmly,  with  the  perfect  eloquence  that 
needs  no  wild  words,  scorns  the  gestures 
and  tones  and  personal  mannerisms  of 
the  more  vulgar  pulpit  politician,  he 
drew  a  picture  of  the  historic  incident  it- 
self and  of  the  later  glories  of  Poland. 
Finally  he  came  boldly,  yet  tactfully,  to 
the  wreck  of  his  country's  independence, 
its  present  hopeless  conditions ;  step  by 
step,  image  and  fact,  developing  the 
themes  out  of  the  past  to  present  aspects. 
It  was  done  with  the  most  subtle  and  yet 
vigorous  art.  And  the  effect  on  that  con- 
gregation was  a  study,  as  was  such  a 
process.  There  were  no  outbreaks  of 
emotion  from  the  audience.  Not  even 
murmurs;  they  would  have  drawn  the 
interference  of  the  authorities,  or,  at 
least,  have  been  punished  later.  But 
about  my  friend  and  me,  the  peasants, 
and  those  better  than  peasants  in  social 
grades,  listened  silently,  with  tears,  or 
now  and  then  with  only  choked  sobs,  and 
whispered  assents  and  aspirations.  And 
when,  after  the  whole  congregation, 
along  with  the  clergy,  had  knelt  down, 
all  over  the  church  and  even  out  in  the 
little  square,  at  the  words :  *'  Let  us  pray 
for  the  souls  of  the  heroes  of  Griinfeld !  " 
after  that  instant  of  interruption  the  ser- 
mon reached  its  climax  and  finest  allu- 
siveness.  For  the  young  priest  went  on, 
his  own  eye  suffused,  his  voice  faltering, 
his  hand  upraised  now  toward  the  cross 
above  him : 

"  But  even  now,  miserable  as  is  our 
case  before  all  the  world,  shattered  our 
national  life,  torn  to  fragments  our  land 
that  even  now  when  deserted  bv  our  no- 
bility and  victims  of  their  indifference,  it 
may  be  the  possession  of  others,  even 
now  and  forever — forever — we  not  only 
hope,  we  believe,  in  the  future  for  us ! 
Our  children's  children,  at  least  they 
shall  come  into  their  own,  if  not  our  chil- 
dren! There  will  be,  as  God  lives,  yet, 
yet,  a  Poland !  a  glorious  Poland,  a  tri- 
umphant and    indivisible   nation.     For 


God  lives,  and  is  the  maker  of  nations,  as 
is  not  man.  We  believe  in  God ;  we  must 
believe  in  the  future  that  he  holds  for 
us.  Our  eyes  shall  not  see  it ;  but  it  will 
come.'' 

No  wonder  that  as  the  words  were 
spoken  the  sobs  were  heard  about  us,  and 
that  I  felt  the  hand  of  my  friend — a  Pole 
of  the  I'oles  in  his  fervid  political  faith — 
grow  cold  in  mine. 

In  the  Stanislau  town  theater  that 
evening  the  atmosphere  was  even  more 
electric.     This  time  we  were  more  under 


Town  House  of  Stanislau 

the  secular  conditions.  There  were  com- 
memorative speeches,  and  every  allusion 
was  acclaimed,  by  the  house,  from  door 
to  the  furthest  gallery-nook.  The  local 
singing  societies  were  in  full  force,  with 
the  inevitable  cantata  of  the  Griinfeld 
victory ;  there  were  excerpts  from  Polish 
dramas  dealing  with  it;  there  were  reci- 
tations of  ardent  sort,  and  where  the  par- 
ticular incident  was  not  in  reference  the 
general  Polish  appeal  to  the  general  Po- 
lish patriotism  was  made.  Over  and 
over,  sandwiched  in  between  music  by 
Moniusko  and  Chopin,  and  other  distinc- 
tively national  Polish  composers  (among 
which  Paderefsky  was  included  as  a  con- 
temporary touch)  was  played  the  Polish 
national  air,  received  with  a  whirlwind 
of  homage  each  time.    "  Why,  it  is  noth- 
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ing  but  a  mazurka,  the  Polish  national 
air,"  exclaimed  an  American  once  on  a 
time  to  me ;  forgetting,  or  probably  not 
having  ever  known  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach which  Continental  Europe  ac- 
cepts as  a  national  air  for  the  United 
States  of  North  America  is  yet  ''  Yankee 
Doodle ;  "  a  tune  built  up  as  to  its  trivial 
first  melody  from  a  Polish  Russian  polka, 
and  as  to  its  really  spirited  second  part 
from  a  common  Magyar  csdrdas! 

So  passed  the  "  Griinfeld  Day  "  up  in 
Stanislau.  Elsewhere,  on  that  Sunday, 
and  later  in  the  week,  there  were  much 
more  brilliant  and  open  celebrations — 
some  of  a  more  anti-Prussian  sort — in 
some  cases  accompanied  with  dispersals, 
arrests,  fines  and  imprisonments  from 
the  Austrian  or  German  authorities.  But 
in  general  the  Poles  played  their  part, 
municipal  or  individual,  with  discretion 
and  dignity,  and  were  not  to  be  censured 
for  any  actual  breach  of  political  sub- 
serviency. 

"  Much  may  be  done  with  a  Scotch- 
man if  he  be  caught  young,"  runs  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark.  Much  may  be  done 
with  a  good  national  holiday,  if  it  be 
caught  old.  Out  of  it  new  electrical  cur- 
rents, thrills  that  make  for  the  perpetua- 


tion of  a  nation,  can  be  deduced.  But 
the  moral  and  political  ideal  of  the  race, 
the  State  must  be  preserved,  or  all  else 
is  mere  word  and  convention.  That  is 
an  old  truism.  The  future  of  Poland, 
like  the  resurrection  to  independence  of 
sundry  other  sundered  political  States 
of  Europe  lies  far,  far  ahead  at  present ; 
a  mere  dream  for  the  Pole,  a  mock  for 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  and  Prussian. 
But  history  takes  its  own  time.  A  few 
centuries  are  not  much  for  it,  toward 
working  out  the  resurrection  of  a  mon- 
archy, provided  the  race  be  a  really 
formed  race,  one  that  never  loses  the 
highest  qualities  that  make  for  a  people 
— morally,  socially  and  politically.  One 
analyzes  the  story  and  the  traits  of  such 
nations  and  peoples  as  the  Pole,  the  Ital- 
ian, even  the  Bohemian  to  honor  them. 
I  need  not  speak  of  Hungary,  which  has 
already  achieved  such  a  national  and  no- 
ble resurrection  as  only  a  people  of  the 
first  rank  in  political  humanity  can 
achieve.  So  contrasting  the  past  and 
present  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Poland, 
like  other  races  whose  second  day  is  to 
come,  will  be  a  great  and  prosperous  and 
independent  nation. 

Budapest,  Hungarv. 


Daisi 


es 


By  A.   B.   de  Mille 


DAISIES,   white  and  golden, 
Over  the  marshes  wide, 
Where  the  drowsy  river 
Whispers  the  drowsy  tide. 

Daisies,  white  and  gleaming, 
Pure  on  the  hills  as  snow. 

And  breezes  far  on  the  upland 
Wandering  to  and  fro. 


Daisies  and  elfin  grasses, 
Clover  and  meadow-sweet, 

They  wait,  in  the  dreaming  weather. 
The  footing  of  vanished  feet. 

But  she  is  long  in  coming 

Over  the  hills  to  me ! 
Fain  are  the  summer  meadows 

Down  by  the  summer  sea. 


Daisies,  white  and  golden, 
Over  the  marshes  wide ; 

And  the  sleeping  river 

Hushed  by  the  sleeping  tide. 
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The    Present    Situation    in    Ireland 


By  Thomas  Donnelly 


IRELAND,  of  all  countries,  is  given 
to  repeating  the  most  distressful  epi- 
sodes in  her  own  history,  and  of  this 
no  more  striking  illustration  can  be  of- 
fered than  the  present  trend  of  certain 
Irish  events.  These  indicate  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
violent  political  unrest  of  twenty  years 
ago,  to  be  brought  about  by  another  crisis 
in  the  never-ending  dispute  between  the 
owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
The  same  sections — west,  southwest  and 
southeast — which  in  1880  and  1881  were 
the  chief  battleground,  arc  to-day  the 
central  scene  of  disturbance ;  the  same 
conditions — altho  in  certain  respects  since 
modified  for  the  better — furnish  the  same 
excuse  for  agitation ;  the  same  symptoms 
of  coming  trouble  prevail. 

It  is  in  the  west  of  Ireland  that  the 
influence  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
representing  the  cause  of  the  tenants,  is 
now  most  strongly  exerted  toward  the 
promotion  of  strife.  It  was  here  that  the 
old  Land  League  of  Parnell's  time  came 
into  being,  and  here  that  the  picturesque 
landlord.  Captain  Boycott,  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  siege  by  an  outraged  tenantry, 
who,  if  they  made  his  life  unhappy,  im- 
mortalized his  family  name  by  giving  it 
a  place  in  the  language  as  an  additional 
verb. 

In  this  western  province  of  Connaught 
the  earliest  outbreak  of  extreme  violence 
will  doubtless  occur.  Already  there  is 
some  open  defiance  of  the  landlords  and 
a  reign  of  terror  begun,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  payment  of  rent.  The 
eviction  of  forty  tenants  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  De  Freyne,  a  Catholic  landlord 
of  Roscommon,  has  thrown  the  district 
into  wild  excitement.  These  tenants 
were  anxious  to  become  proprietors,  like 
their  fellows  on  the  property  of  Lord 
Dillon — another  western  landlord — who 
recently  sold  out  to  his  tenantry ;  but 
Lord  De  Freyne  did  not  wish  to  sell. 
Tenants  who  are  either  able  or  inclined 
to  make  an  effort  to  pay  receive  warn- 
ings difficult  to  disregard,  because  they 
are  apt  to   be   emphasized  by   personal 


visits  at  unseasonable  hours  from  agents 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  who  exact 
promises  not  to  pay  at  the  points  of  re- 
volvers or  shotguns.  This  is  simply  a 
partial  revival  of  the  old  and  tried  meth- 
ods of  anti-rent  organizations,  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  to-day  the  lat- 
ter wield  a  power  unknown  during  the 
last  land  war.  What  this  power  is,  and 
how  it  is  exercised,  may  be  briefly  told. 

The  Balfour  Local  Government  Act 
of  1898  ended  the  power  of  the  County 
(irand  Juries.  The  Grand  Juries  were 
composed  of  the  local  nobility  and  gen- 
try; they  fixed  and  levied  the  taxes  and 
awarded  the  contracts  for  county  im- 
provements. The  new  act  established 
elective  county  councils  and  transferred 
to  them  all  the  powers  of  the  Grand 
Juries.  So  that  to-day  all  local  authority 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  common  peo]:)lc, 
and  the  landed  aristocracy  are  entirelv 
debarred  from  its  exercise,  altho  in  cer- 
tain sections  a  ])roportion  of  peers  and 
gentlemen  are  still  elected  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  voluntarily 
selected  as  chairmen  of  county  coun- 
cils. The  tenant  farmers  elect  the 
members  of  the  councils  mainly  from 
among  their  own  class,  and  dis- 
tribute the  contracts  for  public  works 
through  their  own  chosen  representa- 
tives. The  consequence  is  that  the  coun- 
ty councils,  made  up  of  men  who  are 
also  members  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
can  refuse  to  give  contracts  to  any  one 
who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  League's 
purposes.  A  farmer  who  is  not  a 
leaguer,  or  who  persists  in  paying  rent 
to  the  landlord  when  he  is  told  not  to 
by  the  League,  cannot  hope  to  secure  a 
contract  for  roadmaking  or  any  other 
kind  of  local  work.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  power  of  the  agitators  has  been 
so  enormously  increased  and  is  at  pres- 
ent so  effectively  exercised. 

The  chief  cause  which  makes  the  west 
of  Ireland  now,  as  before,  the  section 
where  most  trouble  is  to  be  found  and 
feared  exists  in  the  crowding  of  the 
tenant   farmer   class   upon   the   poorest, 
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most  unprofitable  lands,  and  forcing  them 
to  occupy  small  patches  of  farms  while 
actually  surrounded  by  great  tracts  of 
the  richest  kind,  from  which  they  had 
originally  been  driven  in  order  to  make 
room  for  grazing  cattle.  The  great 
mass  of  small  farmers  of  the  west  want 


mass,  more  purely  Celtic  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Cork,  Kerry  and  Donegal  counties.  For 
this  reason  they  cling  to  tradition  and  are 
readily  worked  up  by  appeals  to  what  is 
called  national  sentiment.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  for  agitation,  especially  agi- 
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to  return  to  these  grazing  grounds, 
which  they  could  farm  with  profit,  where- 
as their  present  holdings  are  often  in- 
capable of  yielding  them  a  living.  With 
them  the  difficulty  of  paying  rent  is 
greatest,  and  therefore  they  have  the 
greatest  objection  to  paying. 
West  of  Ireland  people  are,   in  the 


tation  over  their  condition  as  landholders. 
There  are  great  districts  in  Mayo  and 
Galway  where  English  is  hardly  spoken, 
where  the  typical  costume  of  knee- 
breeches  and  the  "  Irishman's  "  high  hat, 
familiar  to  theater-goers,  is  still  worn. 
The  "  wild  justice  of  revenge  "  theory  is 
carried   into  practice  throughout   Con- 
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naught   with   little   hesitation   wherever  the    former   ones,    for   non-payment   of 

"  land-grabbing "    by    renegade    tenant  which  they  were  evicted. 

farmers,  or  what  is  considered  as  land-  The  actual  truth  of  the  situation  to- 

lord  oppression,  is  attempted.  day  throughout  the  southern  province  of 

The  practice  has  been  adopted  by  local  Munster  is  that  in  the  numerous  sections 
shopkeepers  in  the  west  of  renting  pas-  where  landlord  and  tenant  have  cou- 
ture or  grazing  lands — which  they  have  eluded  agreements  to  sell  and  buy  the 
acquired  by  purchase — on  eleven-month  United  Irish  League  is  failing  to  arouse 
leases.  This  practice  is  unpopular,  as  any  particular  interest  among  the  farm- 
the  rent  can  be  altered  by  the  landlord  ers.  This  is  true  of  Clare  and  Limerick 
once  a  year  at  will,  and  under  the  short  as  well  as  of  Tipperary.  In  parts  of  Lim- 
lease  the  tenant  cannot  have  resort  to  the  erick,  Waterford  and  Clare,  and  more 
Irish  Land  Commission,  the  body  estab-  generally  in  Kerry  and  Cork,  the  influ- 
Ushed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881  for  the  ence  of  the  League  is  strong  and  the  un- 
fixing of  rents  between  proprietors  and  rest  considerable,  with  the  probability  of 
tenants.  But  the  farmers  are  usually  in  still  greater  disturbance  to  come, 
debt  to  these  landlord  shopkeepers  and  The  United  Irish  League  is  very 
are  afraid  to  antagonize  them  through  strong  in  many  districts  of  Cork  county 
appeals  to  the  United  Irish  League.  So  and  also  in  Kerry,  simply  because  in  both 
here  we  have  at  this  moment  an  interest-  regions  there  is  distress,  caused  by  the 
ing  illustration  of  the  fact — not  unfamil-  considerable  area  of  unprofitable  land, 
iar  to  those  who  know  rural  Ireland —  out  of  which  very  small  farmers  are 
that  the  worst  of  Irish  landlords  may  be  striving  to  make  a  living  and  pay  rent, 
those  who  themselves  come  from  the  peo-  Cork  is  the  largest  county  in  Ireland  and 
pie.  affords   surprising  contrasts  of  barren- 

The  present  agitation,  outside  of  the  ness  and  fertility;  Kerry  is  largely  bar- 
western  province  of  Connaught,  is  ren  soil,  with  certain  notable  exceptions, 
strongest  in  the  less  fertile  districts  of  The  people  of  Kerry,  like  those  of  the 
the  south ;  Kerry  and  sections  of  Lim-  west  proper,  to  a  great  extent  retain  Cel- 
erick,  Waterford,  Cork  and  Clare  are  tic  tradition  and  customs.  This  county 
the  regions  where  the  United  Irish  is  still  a  stronghold  of  the  Irish  language. 
League  is  most  extensively  organized,  and  the  people,  like  those  of  Cork,  are 
The  reason  for  this  is  practically  the  impulsive  and  quick  to  seek  practical  re- 
same  as  that  already  stated  in  the  case  venge  for  injuries,  real  or  imagined, 
of  Connaught.  And  it  is  in  these  south-  From  existing  conditions,  therefore,  it 
ern  and  southwestern  counties  that  vio-  may  be  expected  that  any  active  renewal 
lence  is  also  feared,  and  where  it  was  ex-  of  the  land  war  in  southern  Ireland  will 
perienced  in  the  memorable  troublous  have  the  poorer  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry 
times  of  the  past.    But  in  important  sec-  for  its  theater. 

tions  of  the  south  there  are  changed  con-  In  eastern  Ireland — the  province  of 
ditions  which  show  the  other  side  of  the  Leinster — the  land  agitation,  in  its  really 
present  picture.  For  instance,  in  the  formidable  form,  is  confined  to  the  west- 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  is  very  large-  erly  counties  of  Longford  and  West- 
ly  rich  and  fertile  soil,  landlords  have  meath.  These  counties  always  have  been 
been  selling,  and  their  tenants  purchas-  favorable  to  agitation.  Some  sections 
ing,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  of  Longford  and  Westmeath,  as  regards 
make  such  purchase  possible.  Recently  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  small- 
a  large  number  of  tenants  have  acquired  ness  of  the  farms,  are  the  poorest  in 
their  farms  on  the  basis  of  thirty  years'  Leinster,  and  there  conditions  prevail  in 
purchase,  and  in  Limerick  county  forty-  many  respects  similar  to  those  in  the 
eight  farms  were  lately  taken  by  the  ten-  neighboring  province  of  Connaught ;  and 
ants  at  twenty-one  years'  purchase.  On  what  has  been  said  of  the  latter  also  ap- 
the  important  estate  of  The  O'Grady,  plies,  in  a  degree,  to  them.  South  Lein- 
also  in  Limerick,  a  number  of  tenants,  ster — the  counties  of  King's,  Queen's  and 
evicted  twenty  years  ago,  were  recently  Kilkenny — have  the  League  pretty  well 
restored  to  their  farms,  their  new  rents  established  within  their  borders,  so  far 
being  fixed  at  rates  much  below  those  of  as  the  formation    of    local  branches  is 
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concerned,  but  there  is  an  al)sence  of 
signs  of  disturbance.  Along  the  Leinster 
seaboard,  southeast  and  north  of  Dub- 
lin, the  counties,  respectively,  of  Wick- 
low,  Wexford,  Louth  and  Meath  (the 
last  named  being  the  only  non-maritime 
county),  it  may  safely  be  said  that  noth- 
ing serious  is  going  to  occur.  The  county 
of  Dublin,  as  well  as  Kildare  and  Wick- 
low  (the  county  of  Parnell),  never  did 
at  any  time  figure  very  largely  in  the 
scheme  of  land  agitation ;  in  Dublin 
agrarian  controversy  is  almost  miknown. 
All  this  region  is  rich  and  fertile;  Meath, 
Dublin  and  Kildare  are  famous  for  their 
great  level  stretches  of  pasture  lands 
and  fine  farms.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
very  lately  been  made  to  arouse  active 
interest  among  the  Wexford  farmers  in 
the  purposes  of  the  League,  but  these 
have  met  with  only  a  moderate  measure 
of  success.  The  fact  is  that  Irish  agita- 
tion and  all  the  stirring  events  that  fol- 
low in  its  wake  have  always  and  always 
will  prosper  and  happen  only  where 
favorable  conditions  exist.  The  efifect 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  absence  of 
cause. 

In  the  northern  province  of  Ulster  lit- 
tle is  heard  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  disturbance.  Ex- 
cept in  Donegal  and  Cavan,  the  organi- 
zation of  League  branches  is  so  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  as  hardly  to 
call  for  notice.  In  Fermanagh  the 
League  is  particularly  quiescent.  Done- 
gal is  a  wild,  rugged  region,  with  a  wide 
territory  comprising  a  great  proportion 
of  very  small  farms,  and,  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  exist  in  Connaught,  the 
farmers  sufifer  great  hardship  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  poor,  unprofitable  soil  yield 
the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  rent  that 
has  to  be  paid.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Donegal  and  un- 
derstands why  it  is  that  there,  if  in  any 
part  of  Ulster,  trouble  should  be  now 
anticipated  in  the  event  of  another  land 
crisis.  It  will  be  a  case  of  the  Donegal 
tenants  following  the  lead  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  west  and  south.  The  county 
of  Cavan,  which  adjoins.  Leinster  on  the 
southerly  border  of  Ulster,  also  favors 
the  League  and  its  principles,  because 
local  conditions  render  such  a  course 
natural. 

In  other  sections  of  Ulster  the  farmers 


are  by  no  means  without  their  grievances, 
but  they  have  organizations  ot  their  own 
distinct  from  the  United  Irish  League. 
For  instance,  the  Ulster  Farmers'  and 
Laborers'  Union  is  constantly  extending 
its  branches  in  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  tenants,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  promoting  legis- 
lation to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  occupying  farmers.  Not 
only  do  the  majority  of  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  ditter  in  many  characteristics 
froni  those  of  other  sections,  but  they 
hold  their  farms  under  a  special  form  of 
tenure  which  insures  them  security  of 
possession,  and  they  have  had,  more- 
over, fairer  rents.  If  Cavan,  Donegal — 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  include 
the  county  of  Monaghan — be  excepted, 
the  spirit  of  rural  Ulster  is,  and  will  be, 
opposed  to  anything  in  the  form  of  vio- 
lent agitation. 

The  whole  situation,  without  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  various  sections 
of  Ireland,  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
The  great  farming  class  want  legislation 
to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  their 
estates,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  be- 
come proprietors.  This  is  the  demand 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  as  it  is  of 
the  Ulster  farmers'  separate  organiza- 
tions. And  it  is  believed  to  be — by  those 
who,  while  not  connected  with  any  or- 
ganized agitation,  are  admittedly  well 
qualified  to  judge — the  only  solution  of 
the  trouble. 

The  Land  Purchase  Act  has  worked 
well;  more  than  £21,000,000  sterling  has 
been  advanced  by  Government  to  the 
tenants  to  enable  them  to  become  pro- 
prietors, and  they  have  been  repaying  in 
installments,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. But  the  Purchase  Act  is  not  com- 
pulsory— the  landlords  may  refuse  to  sell 
if  they  please,  and  only  a  small  percent- 
age have  so  far  agreed  to  sell.  There  is 
dissatisfaction  among  the  tenantry  with 
the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Comnn's- 
sion,  which  is  simply  a  judicial  tribunal, 
with  a  lower  court  and  a  court  of  appeal. 
The  tenant  applies  for  a  revision  of  his 
rent,  the  court  fixes  it  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  if  either  party  feels  aggrieved  at  the 
decision  of  the  court  there  is  the  right 
of  appeal.  The  result  of  the  appeal,  how- 
ever, is  so  frequently  the  raising  of  the 
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I'cnt  as  fixed  hy  the  lower  court  that  the 
tenants  have  become  disgruntled  with 
the  Land  Commission  system.  Then 
comes  the  advice  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  and  the  tenant,  listening  to  it, 
may  refuse  to  pay  rent.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  grievances  among  the  farm- 
ers: the  reinstatement  of  tenants  ejected 
for  non-payment  is  i)rominent  among 
them.  But  as  this  article  began  with 
the  assertion  that  the  history  of  Ireland's 
land  troubles  repeats  itself,  there  now 
arises  what  is  really  the  vital  question, 
and  upon  the  answer  to  which  peace  or 
war  mainly  depends :  Will  the  United 
Irish  League  revive  the  most  startling 
tactics  of  1 88 1  and  openly  issue  a  gen- 
eral "  No  Rent  "  manifesto  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  sections  where  its  influence 
prevails?  This  is  what  observers  in  Ire- 
land are  waiting  to  see.  The  League,  on 
its  part,  disclaims  any  intention  to  revert 
to  a  ''  No  Rent  "  policy ;  but  those  prom- 
inent in  its  councils  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  its  advising  the  farmers  to  withhold 
payment  of  the  county  rates,  or  taxes. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  re- 
cent application  in  certain  sections  of  the 
west  and  south,  as  well  as  in  one  county 
of  Ulster — Cavan — of  what  is  known  as 
the  Crimes  Act  at  all  approximates  in 
severity  the  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1 88 1,  when  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed  altogether  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  "  No  Rent  "  mani- 
festo. The  Crimes  Act  has  now  been 
put  in  operation  by  special  proclamation 
in  districts  where  the  National  League 
has  shown  unusual  activity  in  ordering 
the  boycotting  and  ''expulsion  from  so- 


ciety "  of  ])ersons  disobeying  its  man- 
dates. The  League  holds  meetings  to 
condemn  such  persons  and  decree  their 
doom,  the  local  newspapers  publish  the 
League  proceedings,  and  the  offender  is 
boycotted  forthwith.  Of  course  this  is 
terrorism  and  intimidation :  the  Crimes 
Act,  under  which  special  magistrates  are 
appointed  to  prosecute  th(jse  who  terror- 
ize and  intimidate,  is  the  Government's 
resource.  Only  a  sample  case  can  be 
quoted :  Three  southern  farmers  came 
under  the  ban  of  the  League;  two  of 
them  sold  milk  in  quantities  and  the  other 
lime  from  a  kiln  on  his  farm ;  a  news- 
paper reported  the  League's  views  and 
thenceforth  the  three  farmers  could  find 
no  customers  for  their  goods.  Nor 
would  the  local  blacksmith  shoe  their 
horses.  The  newspaper  accompanied  its 
report  with  bitter  editorial  comment  on 
the  three  boycotted  men.  The  editor  and 
proprietor  were  prosecuted  under  the 
Crimes  Act  and  late  in  April  were  each 
sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment. 
The  League's  sole  charge  against  the 
three  farmers  was  that  they  had  become 
tenants  of  farms  from  which  other  occu- 
pants had  been  evicted  and  which  for 
years  had  lain  vacant.  Such  prosecu- 
tions, the  League  declares,  are  destruc- 
tive of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
Government  replies  that,  as  the  League  * 
holds  private — or  secret — meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  decreeing  the  boycotting 
of  those  who  oft'end  it,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  not  involved.  And  there  is  this 
phase  of  the  land  quarrel  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

New  York  Citv. 


Experimental    Psychology 

By  E.    B.   Titchener,   M.A.,   Ph.D. 

Sage   Professor  of  Psychology   in  the   Cornell   University 


IN  The  Independent  of  July  lo  Pro- 
fessor Bowne  brings  two  sweeping 
indictments  against  experimental 
psychology.  The  one  is  that  the  new 
psychology  is  anything  but  new.  "  We 
have  a  barren  elaboration  of  the  obvious 
and  familiar."  The  other  is  that  the  old 
problems  which  modern  psychology  has 
thus  elaborated  have  "  not  the  slightest 
practical   bearing:"   "The   additions   to 


knowledge  have  been  rather  scanty  and 
not  over  fruitful."  If  these  charges  are 
well  founded,  an  immense  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  money  is  going  on  in  three 
continents.  I  hope  to  show^  that  they  are 
not. 

The  material  upon  which  Professor 
Bowne  bases  his  criticisms  is  fourfold : 
Weber's  experiments  on  touch,  Fechner's 
interpretation  of  Weber's    law,    Mach's 
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experiments  on  sensations  of  rotation,  owe  the  recognition  of  Attention  as  the 
and  Exner's  reaction  experiments.  Let  ground  form  of  will,  and  find  its  thor- 
ns illuminate  this  material  by  a  few  dates,  ough  exploitation  as  a  state  of  conscious- 
Weber's  work  was  done  between  1829  ness.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
and  1834,  and  summarized  by  himself  in  say — it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  very  par- 
1846.  l^echner  published  the  first  account  donable  exaggeration  for  a  science  whose 
of  his  law  in  185 1,  and  defended  it  by  ex-  first  laboratory  dates  from  1879 — that  the 
perimental  results  in  i860.  Mach's  essay  new  psychology  has  "  discovered  "  Atten- 
on  "  Sensations  of  Movement  "  appeared  tion.  But  that  is  something  of  an  achieve- 
in  1875.    Exner's  reaction  work  was  pub-  ment  I 

lished  in  1873.    I  submit,  with  all  defer-  My  other  instance  is  that  of  the  Asso- 

ence,  that  the  psychology  of  these  years,  elation  of  Ideas.     Empirical  psychology 

important  as  it  may  have  been  for  the  has  been  content  ever  since  the  time  of 

present  development  of  the  science,  is  not  Aristotle   to  speak  of  certain  "  laws  "  of 

what  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  association :  Contrast,  similarity,  contigu- 

under  the  title  of  "The  New  Psychology."  ity,  cause  and  effect,  and  what  not.  Noth- 

The  current  doctrine  of  mental  measure-  ing  was  known  of  the  intimate  mechanics 

ment,  tho  it  is  based  on  Fechner's  formu-  of  the  associative  process  until  experi- 

lai,  is  worlds  apart  from  Fechner's  own  mental  psychology  took  hold  of  the  ques- 

doctrine.    The  psychology  of  the  skin  has  tion.     Now,    thanks   to   Hoeffding    and 

been  revolutionized  since  Weber's  time  Lehmann  and  Wundt  and  Ebbinghaus, 

by  the  discovery  of  discrete  organs  of  and  more  especially  to  the  recent  work 

pressure,  warmth,  cold  and  pain.     The  published  under  Miiller's  direction  from 

reaction  experiment  is  now  employed  for  the  Gottingen  laboratory,  we  know  a  very 

the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  conscious-  great  deal  about  the  tricks  and  manners 

ness  of  action,  and  the  ''  times  "  valued,  of  the  associative  consciousness.     An  ad- 

chiefly  at  least,  for  the  control  they  give  mirable  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  given 

of      uniform      introspection.     Professor  in  Ebbinghaus'  Psychology,  Vol.  i,  1902. 

Bowne's  "  New  Psychology  "  is  thus  at  I  pass  now  to  the  objection  that  "  every 

best  the  new  psychology  of  the  sixties  and  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  is  familiar 

seventies ;   not  the   new   psychology    of  with  the  general  facts  "  that  the  new  psy- 

our    current    experimental    systems — of  chology  lias  elaborated.       Suppose  that 

Wundt  and  Kiilpe,  of  Ebbinghaus  and  this  statement  were  literally  true;  what 

Miinsterberg.    Aiid  even  as  the  psychol-  weight  would  it  carry  ?    Science  is  organ- 

ogy  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  it  is  not  ized  and  quantified  common  sense,     it  is 

typical;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  ex-  precisely  the  organizing  (that  is,  the  ar- 

periments    so    cardinally    important    as  ranging,  classifying,  systematizing)  and 

those  of  Wundt  in  1 861,  on  the  phenom-  the  quantifying   (that  is,  the  giving  of 

ena  of  attention.  definite  figures  in  place  of  the  general  "  a 

If  we  look  at  the  new  psychology,  not  great  deal,"  '*  a  very  little  ") — it  is  pre- 

in  its  crude  beginnings,  but  in  its  present  cisely    these    things    that    differentiate 

status,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  in-  science  from  common  sense.    Physics  and 

troduction  of  the  experimental  method,  chemistry  are  only  common  sense  think- 

of  experimental  control  of  introspection,  ing  about  the  inorganic  world,  organized 

has  profoundly  modified  the  psycholog-  and  quantified;  biology  is  only  common 

ical  system.     I  will  give  two  instances,  sense  thinking  about  the  organic  world. 

In  all  modern  psychologies,  a  place  of  organized   and   quantified.     If   the   new 

great  if  not  of  supreme  importance  is  ac-  psychology  has  taken  the  psychological 

corded  to  Attention.     Now  the  problem  material  of  common  sense  and  of  philo- 

of  Attention  is  omitted  or  slurred  not  only  sophical  tradition,  and  has  sifted,  tested, 

m  the  rational  psychology  which  derives  corrected,    arranged,    valued,    delimited, 

from  Christian  Wolff,  but  also  by  the  extended,  this  material,  then  it  has  duly 

avowedly  empirical  English  school,  the  performed  its  office  in  the  economy  of  the 

school  of  "  associationism."     From  the  sciences.    And  these  things  are,  in  fact, 

days  of  Locke  to  the  days  of  Professor  just  what  it  is  trying  to  do.     The  work 

Bain,  English  psychology  has  had  little  is  hardly  begun ;  even  a  science  as  old  as 

or  nothing  to  say  of  Attention.     It  is  to  biology  is  hardly  more  than  in  its  first  be- 

the  experimental  psychologists  that  we  ginnings.     But— witness   Attention   and 
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Association — a    definite    start    has    been  chiefly  interest  and  fascinate  him.    If  the 

taken.     Blunders    were    made    at    first,  psychologist  were  to  work  with  attention 

partly  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  com-  divided,  looking  now  to  his  science,  and 

plexity  of  the  problems,  partly  from  over-  not  to  useful  application,  he  would  ac- 

ambition.     Blunders,  no  doubt,  are  still  complish  nothing  on  the  one  side  or  the 

being  made  in  plenty.    But  is  any  science  other.    All  this,  surely,  is  truism ;  truism 

free  from  blunders  ?    What  about  New-  that  need  not  have  been  written  here  had 

ton's  theory  of  light?    What  about  Her-  not  Professor  Bowne  caught  at  any  stick 

bert   Spencer's  insistence  on  the  inher-  that  he  might  beat  the  psychological  dog 

itance  of  acquired  characters?  withal. 

Finally,  there  looms  up  the  practical  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  new 
objection,  the  question,  '*  What^s  the  psychology  its  sphere  or  spheres  of  appli- 
use?  "  If  that  question  were  to  be  taken  cation?  Granted  that  the  psychologist  is 
seriously  we  should  never  have  had  any  not,  as  psychologist,  interested  in  the 
science  at  all,  and  we  should  therefore  be  practical  advantages  that  may  follow 
now  and  forever  without  the  fruits  of  from  his  discovery  of  new  fact  or  his  re- 
science.  The  scientific  man  works  at  determination  of  fact  already,  in  some 
scientific  problems  because  he  loves  such  unscientific  way,  familiar — and  granted 
work ;  the  material  benefits  which,  sooner  that  the  science  of  psychology  is  only  a 
or  later,  always  follow  from  his  work,  are  few  decades  old — can  we  point,  as  things 
not  in  his  mind  as  the  work  is  doing,  are,  to  any  practical  or  theoretical  conse- 
Was  Helmholz  thinking  of  the  "  use  "  of  quences  ?  Of  course  we  can.  The  latest 
science,  of  the  material  advantage  of  man-  application  of  Fechner's  law  known  to 
kind,  when  he  invented  his  ophthalmo-  me  is  its  application  by  Stumpf,  of  Ber- 
scope?  Was  Rontgen  thinking  of  sur-  lin,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
gical  reform  when  he  discovered  his  X-  psychology  of  music,  to  the  explanation 
rays  ?  Were  the  chemists  thinking  of  the  of  Siamese  and  Javanese  scales.  A  far 
manufacturers  when  they  were  working  cry  from  Leipzig  to  Siam !  Wundt  and 
at  the  coal-tar  products  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Delbriick  have  just  been  showing,  be- 
When  chemistry  was  practical  it  was  not  tween  them,  how  essential  is  a  sound  psy- 
chemistry,  but  alchemy;  the  advantages  chology  to  the  science  of  language,  to 
and  uses  of  chemistry  have  come,  not  philology  in  its  widest  sense.  The  value 
from  the  utilitarian  endeavor  to  trans-  of  psychology  to  ethics  will  hardly  be 
mute  lead  into  gold,  but  from  the  devoted  disputed.  So  much  for  theory.  On  the 
work  of  men  who  were  interested  in  the  side  of  practice,  does  any  one  seriously 
constitution  of  the  world  for  its  own  sake,  doubt,  however  worthless  be  much  that 
When  physiology  was  practical,  and  men  is  published  under  the  heading  of  "  child 
were  seeking  busily  for  the  elixir  of  life,  psychology,"  that  the  new  psychology  has 
the  populations  were  swept  off  by  epi-  been  of  essential  benefit  to  education  ?  Is 
demies.  Modem  physiology,  the  basis  of  it  not  the  new  psychology  that  has,  at  least 
modern  medicine,  is  a  science,  wrought  in  large  measure,  stirred  up  interest  in 
out  by  men  who  loved  the  study  of  or-  overwork,  in  mental  fatigue,  in  the  corre- 
ganic  life,  and  were  keenly  curious  to  un-  lation  of  mental  and  physical  traits,  in  the 
ravel  its  complexities,  without  thought  of  nature  of  the  child's  surroundings,  in  the 
usefulness  to  come.  When  astronomy  remedying  (so  far  as  they  may  be  reme- 
was  practical,  when  the  stars  were  rever-  died)  of  its  organic  deficiencies?  And, 
enced  as  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny,  all  these  special  things  apart,  has  not  psy- 
we  had  all  the  barrenness  of  astrology ;  chology  infused  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
so  far  as  we  now  control  and  anticipate  teaching,  and  made  the  teacher  generally 
the  forces  of  nature,  we  do  so  thanks  to  more  capable  and  more  thoughtful  ?  Ask 
men  who  strove  with  nature  because  their  the  teacher  who  has  spent  even  the  few 
interest  drove  them  to  the  struggle  with-  weeks  of  a  summer  session  in  a  good  psy- 
out  hope  of  reward  or  thought  of  conse-  chological  laboratory,  doing  purely  psy- 
quence.  And  so  with  psychology.  The  chological  work,  whether  he  has  been 
tx)rn  psychologist  seeks  to  understand  benefited,  as  a  teacher,  by  the  experience, 
the  processes  and  laws  of  mind  because  He,  at  least,  is  not  doubtful, 
these  are  the  things  in  the  world  that  So  far,  then,  I  have  tried,  in  a  rough 
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and  sketchy  way,  to  meet  Professor 
Bowne's  two  charges.  For  the  rest,  ex- 
perimental psychology  has  passed  well 
beyond  the  stage  of  self-defense.  It  suf- 
fered, at  its  birth,  under  two  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  born  late  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  therefore  found  about  it  all 
sorts  of  instruments  of  precision  and 
elaborate  methods  of  calculation,  which  it 
felt  bound  to  employ.  Happier  is  the 
science  that  can  grow  with  the  growth 
of  logic  and  mathematics  and  mechanical 
technique !  And  secondly,  it  was  jealous- 
ly regarded,  from  the  outset,  both  by  phi- 
losophy and  by  natural  science ;  by  philos- 
ophy because  she  feared  the  defection  of 
one  whom  she  had  long  kept  in  wrongful 
subordination ;  by  natural  science,  be- 
cause she  mistrusted  that  any  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  philosophy.  But  the  new 
science  has  had  a  lusty  youth.  It  soon 
outgrew  its  superficial  ambition  to  be  as 
exact  from  the  start  as  physics  had  come 
to  be  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  it  passed 
into  the  qualitative  stage  that  all  sciences 
have  to  live  through,  and  it  is  now  set- 
tling down,  solidly  and  cautiously,  too,  to 
the    solution    of    quantitative    problems. 


Biology  has,  for  the  most  part,  overcome 
its  first  hostility ;  and  the  friendly  give- 
and-take  between  the  sciences  of  life  and 
mind  has  proved  of  high  advantage  to 
both.  Philosophy  reconciles  herself  to 
the  inevitable  less  easily,  perhaps,  than 
biology  has  done,  tho  even  so  some  of  the 
very  greatest  of  living  philosophers  are 
among  the  warmest  friends  of  the  new 
psychology.  However  this  may  be,  ex- 
perimental psychology  is  nowadays  too 
firmly  established  to  content  itself  merely 
with  repelling  attacks.  With  its  labora- 
tories in  every  important  seat  of  learning, 
with  its  special  journal  or  journals  in 
every  civilized  country,  with  its  great 
army  of  workers,  and  its  international 
conventions,  it  can  and  does  carry  the 
war — when  war  there  must  be — into  the 
enemy's  camp.  Those  who  desire  to 
know  its  work,  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive, must  go  to  the  psychological  maga- 
zines and  to  the  psychological  systems  of 
recent  years,  and  not  trust  to  reports  of 
what  Weber  did  and  Fechner  thought  in 
the  old  time  before  the  new  psychology 
was. 


The    Nordenskjold    Expedition 

Reported  by  Frank  W.   Stokes 

[Mr.  Frank  W.  Stokes,  the  artist  who  accompanied  the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1901-02, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States — the  only  member  of  the  party  who,  coming  back  from  those  little- 
known  regions,  is  qualified  to  speak  of  the  experiences  of  the  explorers.  Mr.  Stokes  has  given  to 
The  Independent  an  authoritative  statement  wtiich  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision. — Editor.] 


IT  was  the  first  of  February  of  the  year, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  never  had 
been  warmth.  In  the  vast,  unknown 
region  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  the 
ice  was  flung  up  in  hills  and  crags, 
guarding  the  South  Pole's  secrets. 
Away,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  its 
fang-like  edges  jutted,  glistening,  sullen, 
formidable. 

Out  of  the  North  Sea,  just  below  the 
Arctic  Circle,  Nordenskj old's  sturdy  lit- 
tle whaler,  the  "  Antarctic,"  had  come 
down  through  the  indolent,  waters  of  the 
tropics.  With  the  barnacles  and  rust  of 
a  hundred  days  on  her  sides  she  beat  her 
way  confidently  up  to  the  white,  impene- 
trable wall,  and  sougiit  to  burrow  among 
the  ice  floes  skirting  its  edge.     She  hove 


to,  at  last,  with  a  disappointed  quiver. 
Weather-beaten  men  hung  over  the  rail, 
peering  across  the  limitless  space.  None 
of  them  spoke.  The  hardships  they  had 
suffered  and  the  reverses  they  had  en- 
dured were  as  nothing  compared  with 
this  great  disappointment.  They  waited 
gravely  for  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
to  speak. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  he  said,  quietly. 

From  Goteborg,  Sweden,  the  "  Ant- 
arctic "  had  set  out  on  October  i6th, 
1901.  She  carried  a  private  party  of  ex- 
plorers under  command  of  Dr.  Otto 
Nordenskjold,  bent  on  as  complete  a  tour 
as  possible  of  the  .South  Polar  seas  for  the 
l^urpose  of  geological  research.  When 
the  vessel  pushed  out  into  the  waters  of 
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the  Skager  l\ak.  crowds  gathered  on 
shore  and  waved  farewell.  The  ship  held 
provisions  for  a  year  and  a  half;  para- 
phernalia used  hy  explorers,  and  a  pack 
of  twenty-five  sledge  dogs  imported 
from  Greenland. 

Two  months  earlier,  in  August,  the 
English  and  German  Governments  had 
sent  out  expeditions  to  the  south  seas  on 
missions  of  discovery  and  for  geological 
and  meteorological  work  and  special 
magnetical  investigation.  Scientists  and 
explorers  everywhere  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  within  the  Antarctic  Circle 
man  can  find  more  of  the  charm  of  mys- 
tery, more  knowledge,  and  can  secure 
l)etter  results  and  greater  glory  than  in 
the  North. 

Touching  at  Falmouth,  England,  for 
coal  on  October  26th,  we  sailed  directly 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  arriving  December 
1 6th.  It  was  here  I  joined  the  expedi- 
tion, having  left  Brooklyn  on  October 
30th  for  that  purpose.  A  young  ensign 
of  the  Argentine  navy  named  Sobral 
came  on  board  also ;  and  for  the  privi- 
lege the  Argentine  Government  gave  us 
a  supply  of  coal.  He  was  worth  a  mine 
of  coal  to  us.  Always  cheerful,  often 
witty,  he  helped  to  make  the  long,  dull 
days  among  the  ice  floes  endurable. 

We  departed  on  December  21st,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  first  serious  mis- 
chance of  the  trip  befel  us.  The  stifling 
heat  beat  down  as  if  from  a  red  hot  vault. 
It  shimmered  in  the  very  air,  and  fairly 
drew  the  pitch  out  of  the  ship's  timbers, 
until  it  began  to  kill  our  Eskimo  dogs.  I 
tried  my  best  to  save  some  of  them,  but 
without  success.  The  suffering  animals, 
grateful  even  in  their  pain,  licked  my 
hand,  and  tried  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion in  other  ways.  When  we  reached 
the  }'\alkland  Islands,  one  thousand  miles 
due  south  of  Montevideo,  on  December 
31  st,  all  but  four  of  the  dogs  were  dead. 
I  knew,  from  hard  and  bitter  experience, 
gathered  in  the  Arctic  regions  on  ex- 
peditions with  Peary  and  Professor 
Heilprin,  that  we  could  not  replace  these 
animals  anywhere  below  the  Equator. 
But  we  did  purchase  a  pack  of  inferior 
dogs,  the  best  we  could  get.  and  started 
for  New  Year's  Island,  in  the  Staten  Is- 
land group,  east  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Continent  on  January  ist,  where 
we  adjusted  our  magnetic  instruments  at 
the  station  located  there  by  the  Argen- 


tine i^ci)ublic,  and  made  fnial  pre])ara- 
tions  for  our  i)lunge  southward  on  Jan- 
uary 2(\. 

Hundreds  of  seals  made  Nelson  Is- 
land, in  the  South  Shetland  group,  look 
black  as  night  as  we  approached.  They 
disported  themselves  in  the  water  and 
played  upon  the  shore.  In  wonder,  not 
alarm,  they  stared  at  us  as  we  drew  near 
in  a  small  boat.  We  leaped  on  shore 
among  them.  Still  they  lo(3ked  at  us  in 
dumb  curiosity.  I  was  as  much  im- 
l)resscd  as  were  the  seals,  and  stared  as 
hard  at  them  in  an  answering  wonder: 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  young  So- 
bral, a])i)roaching  one  of  the  large  seals 
with  outstretched  hand. 

It  edged  away  a  few  feet. 

"  Move  on,  then,"  he  said,  smacking  it 
on  the  back  with  his  open  hand. 

It  edged  a  little  further  away,  looking 
over  its  shoulder  with  an  injured  air. 
But  it  made  no  attempt  to  seek  safety.  A 
mere  plunge  into  the  water  would  have 
brought  freedom  from  any  danger.  Sev- 
eral leopard  seals  were  shot  by  our  party, 
and  their  fellows  gathered  around  them, 
wondering  why  they  lay  so  motionless 
and  staring  at  us  with  wide,  pathetic 
eyes. 

Myriads  of  birds,  numerous  as  blades 
of  grass,  covered  some  of  the  islands. 
When  they  took  flight,  rising  high  into 
the  air,  it  looked  as  if  an  invisible  hand 
were  lifting  the  skin  of  the  earth  over 
the  face  of  the  sun,  throwing  land  and 
water  into  thick  shadow. 

The  region's  mysteries  began  to  un- 
fold to  us  in  a  series  of  rapid,  pleasant 
surprises.  The  ocean  and  the  air  teemed 
with  life  as  we  moved  onward.  Thou- 
sands of  penguins  came  scolding  at  us. 
They  tried  to  drive  their  strong  bills  into 
cmr  legs,  and  were  much  exasperated 
when  I  shoved  them  aside  with  the  toe 
of  my  shoe,  turning  them  over  and  over 
in  the  soft  mud.  Each  time  they  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  scolding  worse  than 
ever. 

Fishes,  disturbed  from  their  deep  sea 
sleep,  came  to  the  surface.  Great  blue 
whales,  ninety  feet  in  length,  spouted 
under  our  bows.  Schools  of  these  mon- 
sters darkened  the  sea  for  miles.  Like 
the  birds  and  seals,  they  knew  no  fear, 
and  often  lolled  in  the  sun  half  a  har- 
poon's throw  from  the  vessel.  It  had 
been  Captain  Larsen's  intention  to  cap- 
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ture  a  few  whales,  and  he  had  the  neces- 
sary equipment  on  board;  but  the  size 
of  these  creatures  made  him  change  his 
mind,  for  our  boats  were  too  small  in 
which  to  venture  after  such  prey. 

Our  first  ^ale  in  the  Antarctic  was 
experienced  in  Bransfield  Strait,  when 
the  "  Antarctic  "  was  tossed  about  on  the 
waves,  sustaining  little  damage  but  shak- 
ing us  up  considerably.  We  stopped  at 
Louis  Phillippe  Land,  and  hugged  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Strait  until  sixty- 
four  degrees,  south  latitude,  was  reached. 
We  found  De  Gerlache  Strait,  common- 
ly known  as  Belgica  Strait,  and  retraced 
our  tracks  northward  in  search  of  East 
Graham  Land,  where  we  had  planned  to 
establish  winter  quarters.  Tho  we  failed 
in  the  endeavor,  we  discovered  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  new  strait,  between 
Louis  Phillippe  Land  and  Joinville.  It 
was  filled  with  drifting  ice,  but  we 
wedged  our  way  through  into  Erebus 
and  Terror  Gulf.  In  three  days  we  had 
reached  Seymour  Island,  where  we  un- 
loaded some  provisions,  making  a  cache 
for  future  needs. 

Again  the  hunt  for  the  winter  station 
was  resumed.  P^or  days  we  sailed  along 
the  east  coast  of  King  Oscar  Land.  So 
immense  was  the  ice  pack  that  we  could 
not  approach  more  nearly  than  from  six- 
teen to  thirty  miles  to  the  shore.  We 
quit  the  search  and  turned  about  to  con- 
tinue our  explorations. 

Straight  toward  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
through  waters  ever  changing  in  re- 
flected hues,  the  ship  made  its  way.  The 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  country  left  a 
memory  never  to  be  lost.  Great  moun- 
tains, snow  covered,  with  their  whole 
sides  glowing  in  delicate  tints,  loomed 
up  imposingly.  Through  waters  blue  as 
indigo  we  swept  along,  viewing  glaciers, 
chasms  and  snowy  crags.  For  my  part, 
1  was  ever  busy  sketching.  Such  com- 
binations in  color,  vying  with  the  North 
in  their  mystery  and  strangeness,  I  had 
never  before  seen. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  sea's  most 
alluring  mysteries — the  Antarctic  Circle 
— we  were  halted  by  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier of  ice,  vast  and  immeasurable.  Four 
millions  of  square  miles  of  unexplored 
region  was  flung  out  before  us.  The  ice 
heaved  as  if  in  answer  to  the  throes  of 
some  age-old  animal  on  the  floor  of  the 
sea  below.  From  the  deep  its  voice  arose 


in  an  endless  moaning.  We  sailed  along 
the  relentless  wall  of  ice  for  days,  hop- 
ing to  discover  a  channel  through  which 
our  craft  could  slip  into  the  great  un- 
known waste.  But  there  was  no  open- 
ing, and  all  came  to  the  conclusion,  at 
last,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  fur- 
ther until  the  ice  should  break. 

Regretfully  we  gazed  at  the  barrier 
as  we  turned  northward  toward  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  where,  on  February  12th,  we 
established  winter  quarters  with  six  men 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Nordenskjold. 

I  was  permitted  to  leave  on  the  "  Ant- 
arctic," I  had  secured  more  material  for 
painting  than  I  could  finish  in  several 
years.  Had  I  known  the  dangers  ahead 
of  me  I  would  have  remained  with  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Our  object  was  to 
reach  Danger  Island  and  take  on  bal- 
last and  seals ;  the  provisions  and  other 
freight  left  with  the  winter  party  had 
lightened  the  vessel.  We  could  make 
little  headway  against  the  ice,  which  was 
running  heavy.  Almost  before  we  real- 
ized it  we  were  caught  in  a  blockade  in 
Sydney  Herbert  Bay  and  imprisoned. 
We  could  do  nothing  but  watch  the  ice- 
glare  overhead  to  detect  the  first  sign  of 
a  break.  We  had  practically  no  coal,  and 
the  thought  of  staying  there  all  winter 
was  harrowing. 

Strikingly  wonderful  was  the  nature 
of  this  southern  ice.  It  clung  together, 
piled  up  and  spread  by  impulsive  turns. 
Sometimes  it  rushed  along  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  ship  before  the  wind.  It 
was  obstinate  enough  at  times  to  float 
one  way  while  the  gale  blew  another ; 
and  all  the  while  it  kept  crashing  and 
grinding  along  the  ship's  sides.  Under 
the  tremendous  pressure  the  "  Antarc- 
tic "  heaved  gently,  running  her  bows 
up  on  the  floes  and  treading  them  under 
with  a  grim  satisfaction.  When  great 
floes  struck  her  full  on  the  bow  she 
gierely  gave  a  little  tenacious  shake  and 
steadied  herself  for  the  next. 

On  the  second  day  we  discovered  a 
'*  water  line,"  clear  as  an  inky  daub  in 
the  ivory  sky.  The  sky-mirror  had  re- 
flected truly ;  and  several  hours  later 
we  were  free  from  the  ice  and  were  cut- 
ting through  the  black  waters  into 
Bransfield  Strait.  No  sooner  had  we  en- 
tered it  than  we  encountered  a  tempest. 
A  thick,  driving  storm  whipped  the  wa- 
ters into  a  frenzy,  and  dashed  them  over 
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the  ship  with  appalling  force.  The  small 
boat  was  lifted  from  its  davits  like  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  was  tossed  into  the 
maw  of  a  wave.  All  hope  of  making 
headway  was  abandoned  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crew  was  wholly  occupied  in 
preventing  the  ship  from  going  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks.  During  the  second  and 
third  days  the  storm  blew  us  fifty  miles 
out  of  our  course  toward  the  South  Shet- 
land Islands,  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
which  the  vessel  threatened  to  strike 
every  moment. 

Not  a  man  aboard  but  thought  then  of 
the  sea  as  his  grave.  To  Captain  Lar- 
sen — tried  mariner  in  Arctic  wilds — we 
looked  for  deliverance.  Through  the 
long  sleepless  night,  and  throughout  the 
following  day,  while  we  waited  death, 
the  wind  raged  and  tore.  Skimming  a 
ledge  of   rocks  by  a  breathless  margin 


the  "  Antarctic  "  gained  the  open  sea  and 
we  were  safe,  for  the  storm  soon  after- 
ward began  to  subside. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition, 
thus  far,  include  a  number  of  valuable 
geological  specimens,  labeled  and  shipped 
home.  In  Admiralty  Tnlet  rock  from 
the  ocean's  floor,  which  had  been  thrown 
up  into  terraces  by  volcanic  action,  were 
secured.  Tn  Europe  now  close  study  is 
being  made  of  earth  taken  from  the 
glaciers  and  ice  floes,  of  specimens  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country.  Four 
emperor  penguins,  each  not  less  than 
four  feet  in  hight  and  weighing  about 
seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds,  were 
brought  back. 

When  the  ice  pack  sinks  away  in  No- 
vember next  the  "Antarctic"  and  the  lit- 
tle party  of  explorers  will  be  ready  to 
continue  the  voyage. 

Philadelphia. 


The    Armies    of    the    Grass 

By  Henry  Robinson  Palmer 


THE  armies  of  the   grass 
Their  countless  troopers  mass 
Where  thickets  gleam  beside  the  stream 
And  roseate  morning's  struggling  beam 
Lights  up  the  dark  morass. 
Their  tufted  banners  float 
Where  the  marsh  minstrel's   throat, 
To  rapture  lent  and  all  intent 
On  the  far-flushing  Orient, 
Pours  forth  its  bugle  note. 

They  muster,  rank  and  file, 

Along  the  wooded  aisle. 
And  hold  their  still,  mysterious  drill 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  hill 

For  many  a  flowered  mile. 

Their  blithe  musicians  come, 

With  drone  of  bagpipe  some, 
And  some  from  sedge  and  meadow-edge. 
The  fifing  cricket  from  the  hedge, 

The  partridge  with  his  drum. 

At  fall  of  quiet  dusk 

On  fluttering  blade  and  husk, 
When  redolent  and  fragrant  scent 
Upon  the  brooding  gloom  is  spent 

By  clematis  and  musk. 

They  light  their  steady  lamps 

In  phosphorescent  damps. 
And  to  and  fro  with  friendly  glovy 
The  airy  lantern-bearers  go 

To  guard  the  sleeping  camps. 


When  Autumn  blows  her  horn 

Amid  the  shriveled  corn. 
And  sumac-flame  has  put  to  shame 
The  hues  that  with  the  Summer  came, 

They  gather  unforlorn. 

In  gold  and  russet  drest 

They  crowd  the  stormy  crest 
And  laugh  to  hear  from  far  and  near 
The   scarlet-coated    trumpeteer 

Rally  her  sturdiest. 

In  dark  and  cold  they  grope 

To  hold  the  snowy  slope. 
And  down  the  line  by  burdened  pine. 
Through  tangled  underwood  and  vine, 

Is  sped  the  watchword,  "  Hope !  " 

Their  simple  courage  clings 

To  innumerable  springs. 
And,  wasted  not  but  fresh  and  hot, 
Life  unforgetting,  unforgot, 

Tn  the  deep  heart  of  things. 

I  like  to  think  that  tho 

All  we  as  grass  must  grow, 

To  have  our  day,  our  little  play, 

To  fight  our  fight  as  best  we  may, 
l^nfaltering  we  go. 
Man  fashions  as   of  brass 
His  Doctrine  and  his  Mass, 

But  blooming  meads  are  better  creeds. 

And  we  can  trust  the  Lord  who  leads 
The  armies  of  the  grass, 
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The  Philosophy  of    Christianity 

This  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  a 
commanding  work.*  Evidences  that  a 
great  man  has  put  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  into  it  are  unmistakable  from  the 
reading  of  any  few  pages.  Much  is  ex- 
pected from  Principal  Fairbairn,  for  he 
has  published  a  half  dozen  serious  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  religion  and 
theology,  has  served  as  a  lecturer  on  the 
more  important  foundations  where  his 
specialties  are  discussed,  and  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and 
ripest  scholars  now  at  work  in  the  science 
of  religion.  The  present  volume  is  the 
largest  he  has  published,  has  the  most 
ambitious  title,  and  large  expectations 
were  created  when  its  delayed  publica- 
tion made  evident  that  it  was  not  merely 
to  embody  the  Haskell  lectures  in  India, 
but  also  the  results  of  observations  in 
that  great  laboratory  for  the  study  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  result  is  not  a  disappointment. 
Eloquent  passages  abound,  and  scores 
of  subjects  will  be  illuminated  for  those 
whom  the  main  argument  fails  to  reach. 
Principal  Fairbairn  can  throw  on  one 
page  a  description  of  the  genius  of  a 
nation  which  lightens  all  its  history,  and 
crowd  into  a  paragraph  the  story  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet  which  makes  clear  a 
century  of  Hebrew  life.  He  can  tell  the 
meaning  of  death,  or  the  awfulness  of 
the  problem  of  evil,  and  hold  one  spell- 
bound as  on  the  first  reading  of  a  great 
poem.  He  delights  in  distinctions  and 
contrasts,  and  as  he  takes  a  term,  or  se- 
ries of  terms,  and  marks  out  the  bound- 
aries of  each  and  makes  clear  its  partic- 
ular features,  he  brings  a  joy  like  the 
clearing  away  of  fog  which  has  settled 
down  over  one's  arrival  in  a  new  coun- 
try. 

Principal  Fairbairn  is  concerned  with 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  his  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  light 

THK    PltILOS(.)l'HV    OK   THE    CHKISTIAN    RELIGION. 
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of  what  that  personality  has  achieved 
and  of  its  influence  on  man.  His 
main  thesis  is  that  the  Nicene  the- 
ology was  not  a  mistake,  but  that  *'  with- 
out the  metaphysical  conception  of  Christ 
the  Christian  religion  would  long  ago 
have  ceased  to  live,"  and  that  "  if  the  idea 
they  (i  e.,  the  Nicene  fathers)  tried  to 
express  had  not  been  formulated  cen- 
turies since,  we  should  have  been  forced 
to  invent  it,  or  something  like  it,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  some  reasonable 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  course 
things  have  taken."  No  one  is  more 
conscious  of  the  difiference  between  the 
Nicene  theology  and  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels, in  atmosphere  and  in  the  modes  of 
thought  in  which  Jesus  is  conceived,  than 
is  Principal  Fairbairn.  Not  even  Har- 
nack  has  portrayed  the  difference  be- 
tween Galilee  and  Nicaea  more  vividly. 
Yet  he  insists  that  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Nicene  theology  through  the  Neo- 
platonic  philosophy  is  no  more  to  dis- 
miss that  theology  as  untrue  than  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  man  from  animals  is 
to  dismiss  the  dignity  of  humanity.  Man 
is  measured  by  his  achievements  and  his 
present  worth,  not  by  the  origin  of  the 
species.  So  would  Principal  Fairbairn 
have  us  measure  the  person  of  Christ, 
not  by  the  history  of  the  philosophy 
which  has  endeavored  to  explain  his 
person,  but  by  his  influence  in  his- 
tory and  his  supremacy  in  religion. 
Hence  we  have  an  exhaustive  study  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  its  function  in 
human  society  and  the  characteristics 
needed  for  a  universal  religion,  and  an 
estimation  of  Christ  by  his  achievements 
in  giving  the  world  a  religion  purified 
from  all  those  elements  which  have 
worked  harm  in  religion,  and  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  man  at  his  best  and  man  as 
he  is  in  every  nation  and  under  every  so- 
cial system.  The  author  insists  that  the 
Christ  who  has  accomplished  these  things 
is  Christ  the  Son  of  God — i.  e.,  that  it 
has  been  the  idea  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  which  has  been  so  potent,  and 
not  a  story  of  sweet  reasonableness,  the 
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hiograpliy   of  a   (ialilcan   philanthropist. 

Ill  critical  sympathy,  Principal  Fair- 
bairn  occupies  a  mediate  position.  He 
pays  rather  severe  respects  to  Schmiedel 
for  his  articles  in  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Riblica."  His  attitude  is  shown  in  the 
remark,  "  bad  as  these  [rationalistic]  ex- 
planations are,  some  of  those  we  owe  to 
more  orthodox  theoloirians  are  worse." 

He  has  now  fulfilled  the  i:)romisc  he 
made  in  1880,  in  his  still  valuable  ''  Stud- 
ies in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  to  return  to 
this  greatest  of  histories.  He  has  called  a 
halt  in  the  tendency  to  make  criticism  a 
sufficient  philosophy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  he  calls  as  ridiculous  as  to 
mistake  anatomy  for  complete  anthro- 
pology ;  he  has  supplied  to  the  earnest, 
working  Christianity  of  to-day  a  defense 
of  its  faith  which  will  sustain  its  friends 
if  it  does  not  convince  its  enemies. 


A  Library  of  Criticism* 

A  MORE  useful  book  for  the  library  of 
any  literary  critic  who  aims  at  ''  large 
discourse  looking  before  and  after  "  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  at  finding  such  a  work  the 
professional  writer  is  likely  to  imagine 
that  all  the  world  needs  it  as  much  as  he 
does.  That  would  be  an  exaggeration, 
of  course ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  reference  library  of  any  com- 
pleteness must  be  supplied  with  these 
volumes,  and  that  every  private  person 
concerned  with  literature  will  find  them 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  work  is  arranged  chronologically, 
Vol.  I,  including  authors  from  the  year 
680  to  1638;  Vol.  n,  from  1639  to  1729; 
Vol.  HL  from  1730  to  1784;  Vol.  IV, 
from  1785  to  1824,  and  four  volumes 
are  yet  to  come.  First  in  each  vol- 
ume stand  a  few  pages  of  quotations 
on  books  or  reading,  or  some  such  gen- 
eral topic.  After  this  comes  the  body  of 
critical  quotations  about  the  authors  in- 
cluded in  the  period  of  the  volume ;  the 
work  being  of  such  magnitude  (eight 
volumes  of  some  800  double-column 
pages  each)  as  to  embrace  every  author 

*  The  Libuary  itv  I.itkkaky  CitrrrcisM  of  Eng- 
lish AND  A.MKHU'Ax  AUTiioHs.  Edited  bif  CVmrZes 
M'ells  Moidton,  Assisted  hi/  a  C()r})s  of  Able  Con- 
tributors. N'ols.  I  lo  TV.  Buffalo:  The  Moiiltou 
I'ublisihing  Co.     ^5.00  a  volume. 


of  second  or  even  third  rate  standing  in 
iMiglish  and  American  literature.  The 
most  important  name  in  the  third  volume 
is  Alexander  Pope,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  pages  devoted  to  him  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
whole  library. 

Two  excellent  engravings  of  Pope 
show  the  j)oet  as  he  was  at  different  ages. 
The  text  is  preceded  by  a  chronological 
paragra]:)h  giving  the  dates  of  the  prin- 
ci])al  events  of  his  life  and  of  his  va- 
rious publications.  The  critical  extracts 
which  follow  occupy  fifty-one  pages  and 
are  subdivided  under  the  following 
heads:  ''Personal,'  "Lady  Mary," 
"  Martha  Blount,"  ''  Pastorals,"  "  Essay 
on  Criticism,"  "  The  Messiah,"  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  "  Windsor  Forest,"  "  Ode 
on  St.  Celia's  Dav  "  (sic),  "  The  Temple 
of  Fame,"  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  "  Odyssey," 
''  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  "Edition  of  Shake- 
speare," "  The  Dunciad,"  ''  Moral  Es- 
says," ''  Essay  on  Man,"  "  Imitations  of 
Horace,"  "Letters,"  "General."  The 
([notations  are  gathered  from  near  and 
far,  so  that  practically  every  bit  of  sig- 
nificant personal  comment  and  literary 
opinion  on  Pope  from  his  own  day  to  the 
present  will  be  found  set  in  its  place,  and 
the  varying  attitude  of  critical  taste  to- 
ward the  poet  can  thus  be  easily  and  ac- 
curately surveyed.  The  extracts  range 
in  length  fnjm  a  single  line  to  more  than 
a  column,  the  longer  paragraphs  pre- 
dominating. 

A  pretty  careful  examination  of  the 
make-up  of  these  pages  devoted  to  Pope 
assures  us  that  the  work  is.  on  the  whole, 
executed  wisely  and  carefully.  There 
are  some  errors  of  inclusion,  we  think. 
Thus  the  quotation  from  Painter's  "  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  "  might,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  been  omitted  as  being 
in  itself  insignificant  and  as  coming  from 
an  insignificant  source.  The  space  given 
to  this  and  to  two  or  three  other  trivial 
sources  could  have  been  used  to  better 
purpose.  As  for  omissions,  we  note  that 
perhaps  the  most  striking  comment  ever 
made  on  Pope  has  been  neglected,  tho  an- 
other c[Uotation  is  taken  from  the  same 
source.  We  mean  that  superb  enconium 
of  Pope  as  a  hero  in  the  everlasting  com- 
bat between  the  forces  of  witanddullnes- 
with  which  Thackeray  closes  his  portrait 
of  the  poet  in  his  "  English  Humorists." 
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The  Coasts  of   Bohemia 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
of  national  authorship  and  continuous 
tradition  one  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
touched  by  a  work  of  art  exactly  as  it 
touched  the  generation  for  which  it  was 
produced.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
case  of  those  books  that  have  stirred 
their  age  most  profoundly,  however  for- 
eign they  may  now  have  come  to  seem, 
it  is  still  possible  as  a  general  thing  to 
detect  at  least  something  of  the  secret 
of  their  original  power.  So  after  a  fash- 
ion we  can  understand  the  reason  of 
"  Obermann,"  for  instance,  or  even  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  that  greatest  of  all 
literary  superstitions. 

But  how  Murger's  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme  ever  came  by  the  reputation 
and  influence  it  once  possessed  remains  a 
mystery.*  To  us  nowadays  it  seems 
but  a  loose  collection  of  questionable 
episodes,  which  have  not  even  the  wit 
to  be  amusing,  told  without  any  particu- 
lar point  or  art,  affording  no  outlook 
upon  life  worth  having.  Of  morality, 
even  of  that  doubtful  sort  which  engages 
seriously  with  disagreeable  problems,  it 
never  boasted ;  its  philosophy  ends  with 
the  recognition  of  chance ;  and  as  for  its 
point  of  view,  it  is  only  the  occasional 
college  sophomore,  that  most  irrespon- 
sible of  amateurs,  who  still  continues  to 
cultivate  the  genial  vices  as  a  specific  for 
genius. 

Surely  the  times  have  changed  and  the 
literary  fashion.  For  these  shabby  seem- 
ing tales  were  the  fountain  at  which 
French  youth  inspired  itself  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  fruit  at  which  our  young 
fathers,  or  grandfathers  possibly,  if  they 
read  French,  nibbled,  no  doubt  with  a 
half-shamefaced  impression  that  they 
were  tampering  with  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. Whether  such  a  place  as  Murger's 
Bohemia  ever  existed  or  not  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  They 
recognized  a  sense  in  which  fancy  is  as 
true  as  actuality  and  illusion  as  real  as 
fact,  since,  after  all,  the  work  of  the 
mind  is  as  genuine  as  that  of  the  hand ; 
and  they  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with    subtle    distinctions    between    phe- 

•  The  Latin  Quarter.  (Scdnes  de  la  Vie  de 
Bohhne.)  By  Henry  Murger.  Translated  hit  Ellen 
Marriage  and  John  Selwyn.  New  York  :  Donbleday. 
P^e  &  Co.     $;,5Q. 


nomena  psychological  and  historical. 
We  can  even  remember  a  specious  con- 
tention of  this  same  date  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bible  would  still  be  more  won- 
derful and  worthy  of  reverence  as  a 
creation  of  the  human  imagination  than 
as  an  historical  document — a  singular 
and  extreme  instance  of  what  we  may 
call  the  literary  confusion.  But  this,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  age  of  exact  verisim- 
ilitude, which  must  have  its  Shakespeare 
rigorously  synchronized,  which  cannot 
suffer  an  anachronism  and  loves  Au- 
tolycus'  toes  out  of  his  boots  and  will 
have  its  little  stories  studied  sitr  le  vtf — 
always,  of  course,  with  a  concession  to 
the  official  optimism.  And  for  this  age  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  poor  old  senti- 
mental Henry  Murger  knew  a  spell.  And 
yet  to  ''  the  not  incurious  "  the  book  may 
serve  to  recall  a  time  when  the  modern 
world,  like  the  sophomore  aforesaid,  was 
passing  through  a  stage,  for  which,  let 
us  hasten  to  add,  no  one  should  think  the 
worse  of  it,  prosperous  and  hien  regie  as 
it  now  is. 

Maryland 

When  one  finds  a  book  like  this  care- 
fully printed  and  well  bound,  one  thinks 
better  of  publishers.*  Assuredly  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  book  to  attract  any  great 
num.ber  of  readers.  Yet  it  is  a  valuable 
book,  and  a  book  altogether  creditable  to 
its  author.  The  subject  was  worth  writ- 
ing about.  Mr.  Mereness  has  studied  it 
patiently,  thoroughly,  intelligently;  he 
has  set  forth  his  results  at  length,  in  ac- 
ceptable, tho  not  particularly  attractive 
style.  No  one  who  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  development  of 
American  out  of  English  institutions  can 
escape  indebtedness  to  him.  Thoughtful 
citizens  of  Maryland,  in  particular, 
should  feel  genuinely  grateful.  But  there 
are  not  enough  such  thoughtful  Mary- 
landers;  there  are  not  enough  such  in- 
quirers into  the  beginnings  of  things 
American,  to  make  a  very  large  reading 
public.  It  is,  therefore,  creditable  to  any 
publishing  house  that  it  puts  on  its  list 
even  a  good  book  of  this  sort. 

The  time  and  the  labor  which  such  a 

*  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province.  By 
Newton  D.  Mereness.  New  York :  The  Macmlllaii 
Co.     $3.00. 
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book  requires  are  much  for  any  man  to 
give  out  of  his  one  Hfetime.  Mr.  Mere- 
ness  has  gone,  apparently,  to  all  the  avail- 
able sources.  He  has  neglected  no  part 
of  Maryland's  experience  in  government, 
in  industry,  in  finance,  in  social  arrange- 
ments, in  the  conflict  of  creeds  and  the  or- 
dering of  public  v;rorship.  He  has  been 
especially  careful  and  notably  successful 
in  tracing  political  and  other  effects  back 
to  underlying  economic  causes.  It  would 
be  hard,  in  fact,  to  name  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing treatment  of  the  entire  ex- 
perience of  any  American  community. 
The  reader  finds  himself  enlightened  on 
every  page.  It  can  scarcely  be  set  dov^n 
as  a  positive  fault  of  the  v^riter  that  while 
he  enlightens  us  he  does  not  illuminate 
his  subject.  For  that,  alas,  a  very  rare 
gift,  or,  rather,  a  very  rare  combination 
of  gifts,  is  needed.  The  writer  would 
have  to  be  an  artist,  and  master  of  an  art 
so  difficult  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  art  that  could  be  harder.  We 
learn  many  things,  nearly  everything  of 
importance,  perhaps,  about  pre-revolu- 
tionary  Maryland,  but  we  do  not  visit  it, 
we  do  not  see  it.  We  learn,  e.g.,  every 
fact  of  importance  concerning  the  some- 
what accidental  Maryland  experiment  in 
religious  toleration.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  attempt  to  make  out 
a  case  for  Protestants  or  Catholics,  or  for 
the  province  as  the  first  region  in  Ameri- 
ca v/here  there  was  real  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Mr.  Mereness,  in  summing  up,  is 
contented  to  say  simply  that  the  Lord 
Proprietor,  while  unsuccessful  when  he 
resisted  the  extension  of  the  "  laws  of 
State  "  of  the  mother  country  to  Mary- 
land, was  "  more  successful  in  resisting 
those  of  the  Church,  because  the  people 
themselves  were  afraid  of  episcopal  au- 
thority;"  which  seems  a  good  enough  final 
word  in  a  long  controversy,  religious  and 
historical.  The  chapter  should  be  suffi- 
cient, if  all  we  read  history  for  is  to  learn 
the  truth  about  past  times.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  if  we  wish  to  live  in  the  life  of 
past  times.  There  are  many  honest  stu- 
dents of  history  who  distrust  **  literary  " 
histories  for  the  very  reason  that  they  set 
our  imaginations  at  work.  For  that  very 
reason,  "  literary  "  histories  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  really  true  histories.  Mr.  Mere- 
ness's  book  is  no  such  thing ;  but  it  is  an 


excellent  example  of  the  other  sort  of 
ihing. 

Adventures  in  Thibet 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
handsomely  illustrated  book*  is  the  diary 
kept  by  Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor  during  her 
extraordinary  journey  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lhasa  in  1892.  The  accounts  of 
this  journey  which  have  hitherto  been 
published  are  declared  by  Mr.  Carey  to 
be  mutilated  and  misleading. 

Miss  Taylor  was  seven  months  in 
Thibet,  and  her  diary  has  a  great  and  pe- 
culiar value  because  she  got  closer  to  the 
people  than  any  other  modern  traveler 
who  has  yet  written. 

Instead  of  being  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful expedition,  she  appealed  to  those 
whom  she  met  as  a  helpless  woman, 
frightened,  harassed,  robbed  and  threat- 
ened by  her  own  servants.  She  met  with 
remarkable  lenience  and  kindness,  which 
gives  us  an  entirely  new  view  of  Thibetan 
character.  Even  bandits  were  good  to 
her,  and  a  lama  saved  her  life : 

"  September  18,  I  asked  Noga  (the  writer's 
Chinese  servant)  in  the  morning  to  give  me 
the  jacket,  as  Pontso  and  I  had  no  more  cloth- 
ing, and  charged  him  with  taking  the  two 
fur  gowns.  He  got  into  a  rage  and  coming 
over  to  where  I  was  lying  down  attempted  to 
strike  me.  Pontso  and  the  servant  prevented 
him  and  I  ran  out,  going  into  the  Mongol 
tents  for  refuge.  The  people  were  most  kind, 
giving  me  milk  to  drink.  I  sent  for  the  lama 
to  help  me.  He  came  and  spoke  to  Noga  and 
another  of  the  Mongols  took  my  part.  .  .  . 
The  lama  was  most  kind." 

When  Miss  Taylor  was  reduced  to 
complete  destitution  the  people  gave  her 
provisions  and  clothes  and  when  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  whose 
laws  she  had  violated  by  entering  Thibet, 
she  had  much  the  best  of  the  encounter, 
as  they  finally  gave  her  horses,  provisions 
and  an  escort  for  the  return  journey. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  share  Mr.  Carey's  exultation 
over  Miss  Taylor's  feat.  She  went  into 
Thibet  to  "  claim  it  for  God,"  and  "  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  Lord " — in  other 
words,  a  Christian  missionary.     But  she 

*  Adventures  in  Thibet.  By  William  Carey. 
Including  the  Complete  Diary  of  Miss  Annie  R. 
Taylor's  Journey.  Boston  :  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.    ?1.50  net. 
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entered  the  country  by  stealth,  was  (Hs- 
gnised  in  Thibetan  costume,  and  so  far 
as  her  diary  shows  spoke  no  word  of 
Christianity  to  any  one  there. 

The  people  were  informed  that  she  was 
English,  because  her  rebellious  servant 
shouted  that  fact  in  their  ears  while  they 
were  defending  her.  At  her  trial  she 
threw  off  a  disguise  that  no  longer 
availed  and  threatened  the  chief  with  the 
vengeance  of  her  country  : 

"  I  told  him  that  if  I  died  on  the  road 
justice  would  come  and  if  I  lived  to  return 
justice  would  come,  as  I  would  tell  the  chief 
of  our  country  all  that  had  happened.  I  asked 
him  his  name  that  I  might  write  it  down,  the 
name  of  the  chief  who  had  tried  my  case." 

The  Thibetan  view  of  Miss  Taylor  and 
her  mission  would  be  interesting. 


The    Little    Brother.     By  Josiah  Flynt.     New 
York:  The  Century  Co.,  ^^1.50. 

As  might  have  been  expected  when 
Mr.  Willard,  alias  Josiah  Flynt,  at- 
tempted a  new  field,  he  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  was  in  his  former  work. 
He  is  a  descriptive  writer  of  a  very  high 
order  and  not  an  inventive  one — or  if 
he  is  that,  then  the  tramp  world,  which 
he  has  made  real  to  a  large  public,  must 
crumble  to  pieces.  However,  all  his  work, 
his  last  book  included,  joints  to  the  fact 
that  while  he  can  describe  with  vigor  the 
things  he  has  seen  he  is  a  poor  hand  at 
inventing  either  plot  or  characters.  The 
Little  Brother,  his  recent  book,  pretends 
to  be  a  novel.  In  this  Mr.  Flynt  deals 
with  the  materials  that  novelists  have 
dealt  with  since  the  novel  first  became  a 
recognized  form  of  fiction,  and  the  book 
is  built  on  the  perilous  theme  which  has 
been  responsible  for  a  world  of  senti- 
mental gush, — a  mother's  love  for  her 
child  and  the  inevitable  death  of  the 
child.  As  Mr.  Willard  is  still  a  novice 
in  novel  writing  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  succeed  notably 
with  this  difficult  subject,  but  his  experi- 
ence in  other  forms  of  writing  and  his 
good  sense  have  come  jn  to  save  him 
from  the  worst.  From  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  strength- 
en a  situation  through  picturesque  ac- 
cessories. In  The  Little  Brother  the  au- 
thor has  relied  on  the  accessory  through- 


out. The  real  story  was  not  well  enough 
carried  out  to  be  redeemed  by  the  really 
interesting  episodes  of  tramp  life.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  learn  about  this  phase  of  the  subject 
in  another  way  than  through  a  would-be 
pathetic  story. 

The  Kindred  of  the  Wild.     By  Charles   G.  D 
Roberts.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  ^2.00 

Readers  of  The  Independent  will  re- 
member Mr.  Roberts's  story,  "  In  Pano- 
ply of  Spears,"  and  will  need  no  further 
recommendation  of  the  present  volume 
than  the  assurance  that  it  contains  this 
and  a  number  of  other  animal  stories  all 
as  good,  or  nearly  as  good,  as  that  his- 
tory of  the  cunning  porcupine.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  both  poet  and  naturalist,  and  the 
combination  makes  a  good  writer  of  tales. 
Human  nature  does  not  enter  much  into 
these  adventures  of  the  woods  and  wa- 
ters. In  fact,  the  role  of  man,  when  he 
does  come  in,  is  generally  to  commit 
some  act  of  slaying  which,  by  bringing 
human  needs  and  practice  into  compari- 
son with  the  habits  of  preying  bird  and 
beast,  serves  to  throw  the  reader  into 
sympathy  with  the  red  law  of  nature. 
Mr.  Roberts's  language  is  almost  uni- 
versally good ;  he  should  know  better, 
however,  than  to  write  "  back  of  "  when 
he  means  behind.  The  illustrations  bv 
Charles  Livingston  Bull  add  materially 
to  the  interest  of  the  book. 


The  True  Aaron  Burr.  By  Charles  Bur*" 
Todd.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
50  cents. 

This  is  a  ''  vindication."  It  shows 
that  Burr  behaved  gallantly  in  the  as- 
sault on  Quebec,  but  subsequently  re- 
signed from  Washington's  staff,  thereby 
creating  in  the  mind  of  his  commander 
an  "  invincible  distrust  "  fomented  by 
Hamilton  that  he  could  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  instead  of 
Vice-President  had  he  "  done  anything 
for  himself;  "  that  he  fought  the  famous 
duel  with  Hamilton  only  "  when  abso- 
lutely forced  into  it ;  "  that  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  Southwest  had  nothing  of 
treason  in  themi  but  were  actuated  only 
by  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  give  Mexico 
a  model  constitution,  so  that  "  imagina- 
tion  can   hardly  conceive   what   Mexico 
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would  have  been  to-dav  had  he  been  suf- 
fered to  carry  out  his  plans,"  and  that 
his  trial  was,  of  "  all  cases  of  political 
persecution  in  this  couniry,  .  .  .  the 
saddest,  most  causeless  and  most  dis- 
graceful." His  early  misfortunes  are 
mainly  traced  to  the  "  personal  bias  and 
not  solicitude  for  the  public  weal  that  led 
Hamilton  constantly  to  slander,  oppose 
and  thwart  Burr,"  and  his  later  embit- 
terments  to  "  the  belief  of  his  guilt  .  .  . 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people." 
Mr.  Todd  presents  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  keen,  unscrupulous,  brilliant  politi- 
cian endowed  with  many  a  charming 
grace  and  a  redeeming  love  for  little  chil- 
dren, but  the  most  he  has  accomplished 
toward  ''  vindication  "  is  to  show  that  the 
environment  of  a  young  Republic  was 
far  from  a  happy  one  for  a  man  of  Burr's 
notions  and  proclivities  ;  and  that  his  per- 
sonality, if  projected  on  the  roomier  can- 
vas of  to-day,  may  perhaps,  to  some,  pre- 
sent a  fairer  aspect  than  it  did  to  his  con- 
temporaries. 

When  Old  New  York  Was  Young.  By 
Charles  Hemstreet.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ;^i  50  net. 

Mr.  Hemstreet  was  at  one  time  police 
reporter  on  the  Associated  Press,  and  in 
this  way  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  New  York  City,  which  he  has  since 
turned  to  good  account.  The  present 
volume  is  a  handsomely  illustrated, 
pleasant  reading  series  of  chapters  on 
some  of  the  more  romantic  features  of 
the  old  town.  "  Where  Silence  Reigns," 
the  account  of  a  strange  neglected  grave- 
yard hidden  in  the  heart  of  a  populous 
city  block,  is  particularly  interesting 
and,  to  us,  new. 

Lenox  and  the  Berkshire  Highlands.  By  R. 
De  Witt  Mallary.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$1.75  net. 

Lenox  and  the  neighboring  hill  coun- 
try are  a  good  subject  for  a  book.  There 
are  all  the  literarv  associations  to  be  re- 
corded, the  memories  of  Fanny  Kemble, 
Catherine  Sedgwick.  Bryant,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Charlotte  Cushman  and, 
above  all,  Hawthorne,  whose  "  little  red 
shanty  "  was  the  Mecca  of  Lenox  vis- 
itors until  it  burnt  down  some  twelve 
years  ago.  Then  there  is  the  modern 
town  with  its  splendid  mansions  and  gay 


society  life ;  and  there  is  the  beautiful 
scenery  to  describe,  the  same  scenery 
which  attracted  the  famous  people  of  old 
as  it  attracts  the  summer  folk  of  to-day, 
which  charmed  Hawthorne  for  a  while 
until  he  wearied  of  it  as  he  seemed  to 
weary  of  everything  else.  Mr.  Mal- 
lary's  book  tells  of  all  these  things,  and 
contains  many  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations. 

Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Worlledge.     New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ii.50. 

The  book  is  one  of  The  Oxford  Li- 
brary of  Practical  Theology.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  Churchman,  and,  primarily,  to 
Churchmen,  and  therefore  needs  a 
Churchman  for  a  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative reader.  It  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  vital  connection  between  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  and  corporate  and 
personal  devotions,  and  advocates 
prayers  for  the  dead  in  Paradise.  All 
this  will  necessarily  limit  the  number  of 
appreciative  readers.  The  distinction 
between  communion  in  prayer  and  peti- 
tion is  made  in  an  admirable  way.  The 
efficacy  of  prayer  is  strongly  insisted 
upon.  But  when  the  author  com.es  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  concerning 
prayer,  and  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical arguments  against  it,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  replies  are  not  convinc- 
ing or  reassuring.  We  doubt  if  the  book 
will  accomplish  anything  more  than  to 
stimulate  the  faithful  to  a  diligent  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Oldfield.      By    Nancy   Huston    Banks.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  locale  of  this  quiet  narrative  is 
the  Pennyroyal  Region  a  half-century 
ago,  and  the  slender  thread  of  romance 
that  runs  through  it  is  delicately  herring- 
boned  from  one  side  of  the  village  street 
to  the  other  until,  first  and  last,  all  Old- 
field  is  caught  in  its  web.  Thus,  we  see 
Miss  Judy  and  Miss  Sophia,  two  aged 
little  sisters,  in  their  devotion  to  each 
other  and  their  relation  to  their  neigh- 
bors;  so,  also,  young  Doris  Wendall. 
"  the  child  of  Miss  Judy's  heart,''  and 
handsom.e  Lynn  Gordon,  the  girl's  lover; 
sardonic  ''  Old  Lady  Gordon  "  (alto- 
gether the  most  robust  character  in  the 
book),    and    Alvarado,    a    Spanish   des- 
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perado,  who  dashes  in  and  out  of  the 
story  in  most  discomfiting  wise,  and  a 
dozen  other  characters  of  more  or  less 
importance  and  substantiality.  The  tale 
is  told  in  a  low-toned,  twilight  sort  of 
fashion,  with  an  effect  that  is  eminently 
tranquilizing,  if  not  entirely  convincing. 

The  Assassins.      By   N.   M.    Meakin.      New 
York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.     ^1.50. 

The  chief  of  the  Assassins  (an  order 
of  fanatics  in  Syria  during  the  Crusades) 
sought  to  assassinate  Saladin  and  de- 
puted Hassan  the  Arab,  hero  of  this 
story,  to  carry  out  this  murderous  pur- 
pose. The  means  by  which  the  old  chief 
tried  to  entangle  Hassan  in  his  web  of 
murder  and  to  enlist  even  the  man's  vir- 
tues on  the  side  of  crime  are  strange 
enough  to  have  been  fished  up  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  But  notwithstanding 
this  touch  of  Oriental  extravagance,  the 
story  is  not  thoroughly  permeated  with 
the  East.  With  a  happier  choice  of  ma- 
terial the  author  can  achieve  much  bet- 
ter results,  for  The  Assassins,  notwith- 
standing certain  crudities,  has  a  strength 
and  a  charm  that  hint  of  a  considerable 
power.  The  Assassins,  we  believe,  is  the 
first  published  book  of  the  author. 

Buell  Hampton.     By  Willis  George  Emerson. 
Boston  :   Forbes  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  scenes  in  this  novel  are  laid  some- 
where the  other  side  of  Kansas.  But  the 
characters  are  not  indigenous  and  include 
all  types,  from  lady  snobs  out  of  London 
drawing-rooms  to  the  cattle  thief  who  is 
the  magnanimous  hero  of  the  tale.  The 
author  attempts  to  create  factitious  inter- 
est by  declaring  in  the  preface  that  they 
are  all  real  live  people,  well  known  to 
him.  In  that  case,  all  we  have  to  say  is 
that  he  has  a  rather  large  dime  novel  ac- 
quaintance with  his  man  kind. 

The    Opponents.      By    Harrison    Robertson. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ;$i.5o 

If  Mr.  Robertson  continues  to  write 
Kentucky  romances  after  this  delightful 
fashion,  Mr.  John  Uri  Lloyd  must  look 
to  his  laurels.  The  Opponents  is  a  splen- 
did story  in  which  all  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments are  manly,  from  the  murderous 
rage  displayed  on  the  first  pages  to  the 
fine  contrition  and  sacrifice  in  the  con- 


cluding chapters.  Love,  honor  and  hate 
move  only  men  through  the  scenes  with 
all  the  scorching  heat  and  fury  of  such 
passions  upon  wholesome  masculine  na- 
tures. There  are  lovely  women,  of 
course,  but  these  are  merely  the  animated 
spoils  of  the  game,  the  pretty  lady  laurels 
who  belong  to  the  victors.  But  we  have 
rarely  read  a  more  entertaining  book  than 
this  story  of  two  Kentucky  gentlemen, 
opponents  in  a  political  campaign,  one 
young,  with  the  cheerful  courage  of 
youth,  hastening  forward  to  meet  every 
hope  half  way;  the  other,  old  and  fierce, 
a  noble  nature  distorted  by  another's 
treachery,  hurried  on  by  his  wretched 
memories. — And  behind  all,  in  a  dark- 
ened corner  of  the  tale,  sits  the  chief  sin- 
ner, a  woman,  in  tragic  silence.  And  the 
art  with  which  the  frightened,  suffering 
silence  of  this  guilty  creature  is  por- 
trayed proves  that  Mr.  Robertson  is 
astutely  cognizant  of  the  curious  reserve 
which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  degradation 
upon  certain  types,  particularly  women. 

Marchester.    By  Charles  Datchet.    New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ;^i.2o  net. 

**A  story  of  \merican  society,  politics 
and  affairs,"  says  the  author,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  take  his  word  for  it.  Frankly, 
we  have  not  read  it.  After  making  three 
attempts  in  different  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive we  gave  up  the  ta^^k  humbiy,  feeling 
the  same  literary  limitations  one  might 
experience  in  looking  over  a  dry-as-dust 
record  book.  But  as  near  as  we  could 
reckon  after  our  brief  struggle  with  it, 
one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
story  is  an  *'  available  woman  "  who  is 
the  tool  of  all  the  designing  men  in  her 
set,  while  she  is  hoodwinked  with  the 
conceit  of  thinking  herself  a  shrewd  so- 
cial monopolist.  And  there  is  the  young 
man  who  has  reduced  his  financial  system 
to  such  a  code  of  honor  that  the  lady 
heroine  is  obliged  to  rescue  him  from  his 
last  pecuniary  ditch  with  a  few  hundred 
thousand  which  the  author  has  evidently 
concealed  upon  her  person  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  own  acquaintance  with  these 
last  two  types  is  exceedingly  limited,  but 
we  are  ready  to  credit  Mr.  Datchet's  rep- 
resentation that  they  are  ordinary  figures 
in  American  society.  Indeed,  the  only 
thing  we  blame  him  for  is  the  writing  of 
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his  own  novel.  He  should  have  bor- 
rowed somebody  with  an  imagination  to 
do  it  for  him.  And  the  only  way  we  can 
recommend  his  story  is  as  an  antidote  to 
readers  of  skyscraping  fiction.  His  only 
talent  consists  in  giving  to  the  most  ro- 
mantic situations  the  colorless  aspects  of 
a  lawyer's  brief. 

The  Mighty  Deep  and  What  ^A^e  Know  About 
It.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  Philadelphia  :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.     ^1.50. 

This  book  is  not  announced  as  being 
for  the  young,  but  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents makes  it  so.  It  is  an  account  of  all 
things  of  interest  about  ocean — tides  and 
currents  and  glaciers,  chalk  and  coral 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  deep — told  in  an 
eminently  readable  way.  The  chapters 
that  have  to  do  with  the  deep  water  con- 
tain matters  less  familiar  to  the  adult 
reader  and  more  curious,  the  depth  and 
the  nature  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  the 
kind  of  living  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cold,  black,  motionless  water  that 
lies  six  miles  beneath  the  surface. 

To  the    End   of  the   Trail.     By  Frank  Lewis 
Nason.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
^1.50. 

A  story  of  ranchmen  and  miners  with 
the  scenes  laid  in  that  tiptoing  region  of 
the  Far  West  where  the  only  shadows 
cast  upon  the  plains  are  of  grim  moun- 
tain peaks  and  outstretching  eagles' 
wings.  And  while  there  is  too  much  des- 
ert dust,  heat  and  suffering  suggested  by 
the  literary  style  of  these  alkali  novel- 
ists, they  are  succeeding,  after  a  rude, 
Western  fashion  in  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  drawing  room  reader  in 
the  East.  For  they  have  practically  dis- 
carded that  dime  novel  feature,  the  cow- 
puncher,  and  have  set  out  actually  to  in- 
terpret the  real  facts  of  the  ranchmen's 
life — the  fevered  loneliness,  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  man  and  beast,  the 
blight  that  falls  upon  the  blossom  beauty 
of  women,  who  wither  there  like  roses 
planted  in  a  desert,  and  finally  the  ach- 
ing terror  of  the  human  soul  in  the  midst 
of  a  vastness  like  eternity,  surrounded  by 
the  solitude  as  of  a  mighty  grove — such 
a  situation  is  potent  wuth  strange  and 
frightful  results,  and  that  fact  often 
leads  to  a  somewhat  tragic  use  of  words 
or  occasional  incoherent  phrase.     But  at 


least  these  stories  are  vital  with  a  new 
sort  of  pain.  In  this  particular  novel  the 
ending  is  unnecessarily  disastrous ;  but, 
on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  bid  the 
author  Godspeed.  Surely  in  the  course 
of  time  he  will  learn  to  leave  at  least  one 
living  man  on  the  final  page,  a  sort  of 
seed  soul  in  his  splendid  wilderness. 

John  Kenadie.    By  Ripley  D.  Saunders.    Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  prenatal  influence  of  maternal  ha- 
tred upon  the  life  of  an  unborn  child, 
who  thus  inherits  the  bloodthirst  of  a 
Kentucky  feud,  and  shows  it  from  his 
childhood  in  an  inexplicable  hatred  for 
the  son  of  his  father's  slayer,  is  the  plot 
of  this  interesting  little  tale.  But  it 
seems  irrelevant  that  the  most  tragically 
significant  character  in  the  story,  the 
mother  of  a  distinguished  young  poet, 
should  be  alluded  to  familiarly  as  *'  Miss 
Sugarlump."  Still  the  author  deserves 
great  credit,  which  is  in  no  sense  liter- 
ary, for  the  way  he  saves  the  lives  of  the 
young  antagonists  after  encouraging 
them  to  shoot  at  each  other  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  and  even  after  one  at 
least  has  been  fatally  wounded. 

The  Gate  of  the  Kiss.     By  John  W.  Harding. 
Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  ^1.50. 

In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  Naphtali,  patriot,  hero,  poet  and 
genius,  loves  a  false  and  beautiful  cour- 
tesan who  uses  him,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, to  further  the  schemes  of  Assyria 
against  his  country.  Immediately  upon 
the  triumphant  consummation  of  her 
plans  and  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  she 
abandons  him  and  flees  to  Babylon, 
where  she  becomes  the  favorite  mistress 
of  Sennacherib.  Determined  to  avenge 
his  own  and  his  country's  wTongs,  Naph- 
tali, after  traversing  deserts  and  wander- 
ing amid  strange  nations,  finds  her  and 
stabs  her  to  death  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  King.  In  this  weary  and  awful 
pilgrimage  of  vengeance  he  is  accom- 
panied by  Vashti,  a  woman  whose  un- 
fortunate but  devoted  love  for  him  ab- 
sorbs her  existence,  extinguishes  her 
sex,  and  at  length  issues  in  her  tragic 
death— a  beautiful  character  wrought 
out  with  touching  power.  The  Gate  of 
the  Kiss  is  not  so  pretentious  as  Deborah, 
2L  recent  book  dealing  with  another  epi- 
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sode  in  Jewish  history,  but  it  is  a  better 
story.  But  neither  writer  can  compare 
with  Ebers  in  imagination,  learning, 
style  or  constructive  genius. 

Literary   Notes 

GiNN  &  Co.  announce  for  the  fall  "  A 
First  Book  of  Forestry,"  by  Filibert  Roth,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Forestry. 
The  book  contains  chapters  on  forest  preserva- 
tion, forest  planting  and  the  reforesting  of 
waste  lands. 

.  . .  .Volumes  first  and  second  of  "  Historical 
Sketches  "Relating  tc  Spencer,  Mass.,"  by 
Henry  M.  Tower,  are  now  ready  and  the 
third  volume  will  be  issued  in  the  fall.  His- 
tories of  old  New  England  towns  like  Spencer 
are  of  interest,  not  only  to  New  Englanders, 
but  to  all  Americans  who  are  concerned  with 
the  history  of  their  country. 

....Among  the  fall  announcements  of  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  are  Daniel  Webster's  works 
(hitherto  uncollected)  in  three  volumes,  a 
new  edition  of  that  charming  tale,  "  The 
Colonel's  Opera  Cloak,"  a  new  library  edition 
of  Samuel  Lover's  writings  in  six  volumes. 
Professor  Morse's  "  Glimpses  of  China," 
Charles  Lever's  works  in  thirty-two  volumes, 
Captain  Mahan's  "  Retrospect  and  Prospect." 

...."  The  Builders  cf  the  Republic,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Famous  Homes  of  New  York,"  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  James  Pott 
&  Co.  Each  chapter  will  be  a  sketch  of  some 
great  American  who  has  aided  in  the  building 
of  the  Republic ;  the  book  will  be  devoted 
more  especially  to  bringing  into  convenient 
form  much  historical  material  which  has  been 
omitted  by  historians  and  essayists.  The  work 
will  be  broader  than  mere  biography  and  will 
include  studies  in  heredity  ol  each  person, 
descriptions  of  visits  to  ancestral  homes, 
hitherto  unpublished  anecdotes  and  the  result 
of  the  latest  inquiries  by  historical  critics. 

.  ..  .The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drew  Bar- 
stow  Stoddard,  novelist  and  poet,  wife  of  the 
poet  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  took  from  New 
York  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  older 
and  more  distinguished  literary  circle  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Stoddard  was  born  in  Mattapoisett, 
Mass.,  on  May  6,  1823.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Stoddard  in  1850,  and  since  that  date  had 
lived  with  her  husband  in  New  York,  making 
of  their  home  at  329  East  Fifteenth  Street 
one  of  the  happiest  and  best  known  centers 
of  literary  society.  Besides  her  poetry.  Mrs. 
Stoddard  wrote  several  novels,  "  The  Morge- 
sons,"  "  Two  Men,"  and  "  Temple  House," 
which  have  recently  been  brought  out  in  a  new 
uniform  style  by  a  Philadelphia  firm. 


Pebbles 

"  What  is  the  proper  diet  for  prize  fight- 
ers?" asked  Dukane.  "Pound  cake." — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

....  It  seems  tc  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  some  should  be  hewers  of  wood  and  some 
should  be  drawers  of  dividends. — Puck. 

...."He   calls   his   office   a   'dental   parlor. 
Isn't   that   ridiculous?"     "It   is,    indeed.     He 
should  call   it  a   '  drawing-room.'  " — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

...  .Magistrate:  "Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  parties  used  high  words?"  Wit- 
ness: "Yes,  your  Worship;  their  voices  were 
unusually  high,  and  their  language  was  ex- 
tremely low." — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

WOODLAND     PICNICS. 

If  the  chigger  were  bigger — 

As  big  as  a  cow — 
And  his  digger  had  vigor 

Like  a  subsoil  plow, 
Can  you  figger,  picnicker, 

Where  you'd  be  now? 
— Union  Springs  (Ala.)  Herald. 

....An  unlettered  Celt's  application  to  the 
Philadelphia  court  of  naturalization  resulted  in 
the  following  dialogue:  Judge:  "Have  you 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence?"  Ap- 
plicant: "  No,  sir."  Judge:  "  Have  you  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  "  Ap- 
plicant: "  No,  sir."  Judge:  "  Have  you  read 
the  history  of  the  United  States?"  Appli- 
cant: "No,  sir."  Judge:  "No?  Well,  what 
have  you  read?"  Applicant:  "  Oi  have  red 
hair  on  me  head,  your  honor." — New  York 
Tribune. 

...."You've  made  a  mistake  in  my  bill," 
said  a  young  man  excitedly  yesterday  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  prominent  tailoring  house. 
"  That  can't  be,"  asserted  the  tailor  mildly. 
"  Oh,  but  it's  so,"  exclaimed  the  youth  in  a 
flurry.  "  Look  here !  Ten  dollars  too  much 
charged  on  this  bill."  The  proprietor  com- 
pared the  bill  with  his  books.  "  You're  right, 
Mr.  Blank,"  he  admitted.  "  I'll  take  ten  dol- 
lars off,  and  how  much  did  you  say  you  wanted 
to  pay  on  account?"  The  young  man  grew 
red,  coughed,  and  finally  produced  a  five-dol- 
lar note.  "  That  works  every  time,"  confided 
the  tailor  to  an  interested  bystander,  after  the 
customer  had  departed.  "  Nothing  brings  a 
man  here  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  overcharge 
him  on  his  bill.  When  a  customer  gets  a  lit- 
tle backward  and  dodges  the  place.  I  send  him 
a  bill  overcharging  him.  He  comes  on  a  rush 
to  have  the  mistake  corrected  and  a  little  di- 
plomacy does  the  rest.  Best  of  all.  it  doesn't 
hurt  his  feelings,  as  would  a  visit  from  a  col- 
lector,"— Philadelphia  Record. 
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A  Call  for  Christian   Unity 

A  REMARKAiJLE  suminoiis  to  the 
churches  in  hehalt  of  Christian  unity  in 
its  most  absolute  ?nd  ideal  form  comes 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  It  is  a  call 
for  corporate  unification  of  denomina- 
tions that  have  no  special  reason  for  sep- 
arate existence.  The  call  is  for  some- 
thing more  than  what  is  named  Chris- 
tian union — that  is,  general  good  will 
and  fellowship ;  it  asks  absolute  consoli- 
dation. We  give  the  appeal  in  full.  It 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  its 
modest  brevity  would  indicate : 

"  Believing  that  the  uniting  of  a  number  of 
the  smaller  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  age,  and  more  fully  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  we,  as 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  hereby  ask  our 
bishops  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
open  negotiations  with  Churches  similar  to 
ours  in  polity  and  doctrine,  looking  toward 
their  permanent  union. 

"  We  would  especially  name  the  Methodist 
Protestant,  Evangelical,  United  Evangelical, 
and  Cumberland   Presbyterian  Churches. 

"  Such  a  union,  we  believe,  would  secure 
the  divine  blessing  and  demonstrate  before  the 
world  the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  who,  in  praying 
■for  his  disciples  and  followers,  for  all  time, 
said,  '  That  they  all  may  be  one  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me.  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.'  " 

This  statement  comes  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is  signed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Weekley,  General  Church- 
Erection  Secretary ;  the  Rev.  N.  M. 
Bell,  General  Missionary  Secretary;  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Funk,  Publishing  Agent ;  the 
Rev.  L  L.  Kephart,  editor  of  The  Reli- 
gions Telescope ;  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Thomp- 
son, editor  of  The  United  Brethren  Re- 
viezv;  three  professors  in  the  United 
Brethren  Seminary,  and  other  officials 
and  pastors  of  the  Church,  twenty-two 
in  all.  The  list  of  names  is  impressive, 
and  appears  to  represent  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence.  The  names  of  the  five 
bishops  do  not  appear,  as  the  paper  is  ad- 


dressed to  them,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
published  if  there  were  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

Now  let  us  observe  what  is  the 
strength  of  these  denominations  spoken 
of  as  among  ''  the  smaller  ecclesiastical 
bodies  of  this  country."  The  United 
Brethren  have  250,000  members.  The 
Methodist  Protestants  have  nearly,  or 
quite,  200,000.  The  Evangelical  Church 
has  perhaps  120,000;  the  United  Evan- 
gelical over  60,000,  and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  scarcely  fall  below  200,- 
000.  If  these  churches  were  to  unite 
they  would  form  a  compact  body  of 
more  than  800,000  members,  surpassed 
only  by  the  Catholic,  the  Baptist,  the 
Northern  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Disciple  Churches. 
Their  membership  would  be  larger  than 
that  of  the  Congregationalists  or  Episco- 
palians. They  cover  very  much  the  same 
central  territory ;  none  of  them  are  found 
in  the  New  England  States,  nor  are  they 
strong  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  what  surprises  one  is  that  a 
body  of  churches  which  is  controlled,  or 
at  least  led,  by  bishops,  should  seek 
union  with  a  number  of  churches  which 
are  not  episcopally  governed.  We  can 
fairly  gather  that  with  them  the  Epis- 
copal system  is  not  coercive,  or  it  could 
not  accept  such  a  compromise  as  would 
be  implied  in  a  union  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  or  with  the  Metho- 
dist Protestants,  who  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  episcopacy. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  prop- 
osition for  such  union  will  receive  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  bishops.  The 
usual  difficulty  in  the  union  of  denomina- 
tions is  found  in  the  jealousy  of  offi- 
cials who  may  lose  some  of  their  dis- 
tinction in  case  of  consolidation.  Con- 
solidation means,  usually,  fewer  bishops, 
or  secretaries,  or  editors,  or  professors, 
and  these  men  ard  in  control.  But  here 
it  is  just  these  men  that  offer  the  sugges- 
tion of  union.  This  is  most  generous 
and  most  hopeful. 

Four   denominations   are   specified   as 
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those  to  be  addressed.  But  why  these 
four  alone?  Are  ihere  not  others  that 
should  also  receive  the  compliment  of  the 
invitation?  Why,  for  example,  should 
the  Congregational ists  be  left  out,  or  the 
Free  Baptists,  or  the  Christian  Connec- 
tion ?  We  mention  these  three  bodies  as 
they  are  among  those  that  have  talked 
most  about  union.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  United  Brethren  would  object 
to  joining  with  other  Christians  who  pre- 
fer baptism  by  immersion,  but  who  do 
not  hold  to  close  communion.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  have  not  only  adopted  a 
general  proposition  for  union  with  other 
bodies,  but  they  have  had  serious  and 
more  or  less  official  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  the  Free  Baptists,  the 
Christian  Connection  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Churches.  Here  is  a  fine 
basis  for  union ;  and  we  do  not  know  how 
many  other  denominations  there  are  that 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  invited. 
We  should  desire  that  the  field  be  en- 
larged. The  scheme  is  too  grand  not  to 
be  grander. 

Now  what  next  should  be  done?  We 
trust  that  the  bishops  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  will  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal of  these  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential ministers  and  laymen  of  their 
Church.  We  hope  they  will  then  make 
formal  propositions  for  the  consideration 
of  organic  union  to  the  four  denomina- 
tions specified,  and  to  such  others  as 
seem  to  be  fairly  included  in  the  spirit 
of  the  plan  and  to  be  willing  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  Then  let  a  conference 
be  called  of  committees  of  these 
Churches.  The  Congregational  denom- 
ination has  a  committee  already  ap- 
pointed that  can  join  in  such  a  confer- 
ence, and  other  Churches  have,  we  sup- 
pose, their  officers  who  can  respond  in 
the  interval  of  the  meetings  of  the  na- 
tional bodies.  By  all  means  let  the  move- 
ment go  on,  and  as  broadly  as  miay  be. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  fairer  signs  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  What  we  want  is  that 
there  shall  be  not  merely  an  unconfessed 
unity  of  faith  and  heart,  but  a  visible 
proclaimed  unity  that  shall  be  union  and 
oneness,  such  as  the  world  can  see.  De- 
nominations emphasize  division ;  sects 
cut  the  Church  into  discordant  fractions. 
It  is  something  that  sects  can  recognize 
each  other  by  ambassadors  and  legations 
sent  to  their  annual  meetings,  and  it  is  well 


that  they  should  once  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  have  an  interdenominational  con- 
ference ;  but  vastly  better  is  it  when  they 
declare  that  their  differences  shall  no 
longer  put  a  hedge  between  them ;  when 
they  shall  fellowship,  as  absolute  brothers, 
the  soul  of  Christ  in  each  other,  with 
no  residual  jealousy  of  their  varying  as- 
pects of  belief  and  worship.  The  Spirit 
has  put  no  shall  honor  on  these  United 
Brethren  in  choosing  them  apostles  of 
unity. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Strike 

The  question  of  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  anthracite  coal  min- 
ers and  their  employers  must  now  make 
way  for  another  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  the  prevention  or  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  We  have  thought  that 
the  miners  were  complaining  to  the  com- 
panies of  injustice  that  should  be  righted, 
or  that  their  assertions  as  to  grievances 
should  be  received  in  a  friendly  way  and 
subjected  to  impartial  inquiry.  If  the 
companies,  after  such  inquiry,  had  de- 
clined to  make  any  changes  of  method, 
the  miners'  allegations  as  to  unjust  treat- 
ment and  abuses  from  which  they  suf- 
fered would  have  been  proper  subjects 
for  arbitration  by  the  Civic  Federation 
or  some  other  competent  tribunal  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties.  With  these  com- 
plaints there  might  also  have  been  sub- 
mitted the  application  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  not  an  unreasonable  one  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  has 
recently  caused  several  large  corporations 
voluntarily  to  increase  the  pay  of  many 
thousands  of  employes. 

The  curt  refusal  of  the  railroad  presi- 
dents to  submit  any  part  of  the  miners' 
application  to  arbitrators  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defended.  The  attitude  of  these 
officers  from  the  beginning  has  been  ex- 
asperating rather  than  conciliatory.  It 
has  led  the  public  to  believe  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  destroy  the  miners* 
union  at  any  cost.  Toward  the  people  it 
has  been  one  of  cool  indifference.  The 
officers  of  what  is  virtually  a  Trust  of 
mine-owners  have  declined  to  recognize 
a  Trust  of  their  workmen,  to  consider  its 
complaints,  or  to  regard  the  inconven- 
ience and  losses  of  the  people  who  must 
have  coal.  We  cannot  learn  that  they 
have    made    any  effort  to  operate  their 
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mines,  altho  it  was  clearly  their  duty  to 
mine  coal  with  the  help  of  such  men  as 
were  willing  and  competent  to  work,  and 
to  insist  upon  the  protection  of  such  em- 
ployes by  the  local  or  State  authorities. 
They  have  preferred  to  await  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  strikers  and  the  violence 
which  could  be  foreseen. 

That  violence,  for  which  in  some  meas- 
ure they  are  morally  responsible,  at  once 
presents  an  issue  that  overshadows  any 
question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  originr^l 
controversy.  From  all  this  r^aze  of  con- 
flicting claims  and  arguments  there  stand 
out  clearly  certain  principles  which  must 
be  upheld.  These  are  that  order  must 
be  preserved,  that  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  must  be  protected,  and  that  the 
laws  must  be  enforced.  If  every  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  militia  should  be 
required  for  the  defense  of  these  princi- 
ples, every  soldier  of  the  State  should  be 
called  into  service.  If  these  should  not 
be  enough,  the  available  forces  of  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  should 
be  added. 

The  situation  in  some  parts  of  the  min- 
ing region  is  most  deplorable  and  dis- 
graceful. In  the  neighborhood  of  Shen- 
andoah and  in  some  other  mining  towns 
it  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the  Mollie 
Maguire  conspiracy.  A  man  who  ven- 
tures to  earn  a  living  for  his  destitute 
family  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  and 
may  be  required  at  any  moment  to  give 
it  up.  Cowards  in  ambush  are  murder- 
ing such  men.  For  persuasion  assassina- 
tion has  been  substituted.  Women  and 
children — even  when  disabled  by  illness 
— are  subjected  to  inhuman  and  fiendish 
persecution.  The  few  citizens  who  dare 
to  utter  protest  do  it  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

Murder  does  not  cease  to  be  a  crime 
when  it  is  committed  by  men  who  are  on 
strike.  The  laws  forbid  it  and  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  murderers, 
whether  they  be  strikers  or  professional 
thugs,  whether  they  be  found  in  Shenan- 
doah or  in  Philadelphia.  The  prevalence 
of  strike  conditions  ought  not  to  and 
does  not  cancel  the  criminal  statutes. 
The  miners  had  a  clear  right  to  stop 
work  and  go  on  strike.  But  they  have 
no  more  right  to  assault  or  persecute  or 
murder  men  who  desire  to  work  than 
other  men  would  have    to    commit    the 


same  crimes  in  the  streets  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  preserve  order  in  these  places 
where  wicked  and  riotous  men  defy  the 
law,  and  to  protect  the  citizen  who  de- 
sires to  earn  a  living  by  honest  labor. 
This  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  it- 
self, without  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  union's  case  in  the  controversy  with 
the  mine  owners.  It  is  wholly  distinct 
from  any  question  as  to  wages  or  the 
weighing  of  coal,  or  any  conviction  that 
the  rulers  of  the  coal  railroad  combina- 
tion are  arrogant  and  hard-hearted  men. 
While  we  have  no  desire  to  offer  ex- 
cuse for  the  criminal  acts,  or  to  minimize 
the  guilt,  of  those  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  peaceable  men, 
and  whose  course  may  deprive  the  min- 
ers' union  of  that  large  measure  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  labor  controversy,  still  we 
must  say  again  that  the  rulers  of  the  coal 
railroad  combination  are  in  some  meas- 
ure responsible  morally  for  what  has 
taken  place  at  Shenandoah  and  elsewhere 
in  the  mining  region.  Senator  Hanna 
has  said  that  a  slight  concession  from 
them,  even  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent, 
i.x  waees,  would  have  averted  the  strike. 
All  this  crime  and  bloodshed  and  suffer- 
ing would  have  been  prevented  if  they 
had  consented  to  submit  to  arbitration  a 
case  in  which  they  claimed  to  be  so  con- 
fident of  the  strength  of  their  position 
that  reasonable  arbitrators  could  not  de- 
cide against  them.  A  little  concession  in 
pay,  warranted  by  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  suggested  by  the  action  of  other 
corporations,  with  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  consider  earnestly  the 
union's  complaints,  would  have  insured 
the  continuance  of  peaceful  labor  under 
such  yearly  contracts  as  the  bituminous 
miners  have  faithfully  observed  for  sev- 
eral years,  which  the  union  recently  de- 
clined to  break,  and  which  the  owners  of 
the  bituminous  mines  have  found  to  be 
clearly  for  their  own  interest.  Violence 
should  be  prevented,  crime  should  be 
punished,  and  order  should  be  preserved 
by  the  stern  use  of  all  the  force  required  ; 
but  the  public,  in  its  apportionment  of 
responsibility  for  the  dreadful  results  of 
disorder,  will  judge  that  the  entire 
weight  of  it  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
miners. 
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An  Atrocious  Slander 

Bishop  McFaul,  of  Trenton,  appears 
to  be  the  chief  adviser  and  leader  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  which  held  its  first  session  in 
Chicago  last  week.  He  was  the  preacher 
of  the  opening  sermon.  He  represents, 
in  the  Federation,  the  influence  which  at- 
tacks the  Government  for  its  conduct  of 
the  Philippine  war  and  its  treatment  of 
the  friars  and  its  management  of  the 
schools.  His  influence  was  only  partial- 
ly successful  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
which  expressed  confidence  in  the  impar- 
tial purpose  of  the  Government,  but 
asked  that  it  give  special  attention  to  the 
Catholic  claims  there. 

While  Bishop  McFaul  does  not  with- 
draw the  charges  against  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  in  relation  to 
the  friars,  he  now  makes  his  principal 
complaint  against  an  introduction  there 
of  the  American  public  school  system. 
He  says : 

"  One  of  the  letters  received  by  the  Federa- 
tion from  the  War  Department  declares  that 
'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
nient  to  maintain  in  the  archipelago  the  same 
kind  of  free  non-sectarian  instruction  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  which  has 
proved  to  be  for  the  interest  of  religion  and 
all  religions.'  This  is  an  astounding  asser- 
tion, since  every  one  knows  that  the  American 
public  school  system  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  leaving  millions  of  Americans  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  any  religious  organiza- 
tion;  in  fact,  that  it  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  dechristianizing  of  America." 

This  statement  we  declare  to  be  an 
atrocious  calumny.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  American  public  school  system, 
which  Bishop  McFaul  hates,  has  been  a 
chief  factor  in  leaving  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans outside  religious  organizations.  It 
is  not  true  that  it  "  has  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  dechristianizing  of  America." 
There  is  no  apology  possible  for  such  a 
slander. 

For  the  country  has  not  been  dechris- 
tianized.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  right 
when  he  gave  us  the  reason  why  Russia 
and  the  United  States  were  the  two 
strongest  military  nations  in  the  world, 
that  they  were  the  two  most  religious 
nations.  There  is  no  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  apart  from  Russia,  in 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 


ple are  interested  in  religion.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much 
money  is  freely  given  by  the  people  for 
the  support  of  religion.  In  one  breath 
we  are  told  that  America  is  dechristian- 
ized,  and  in  another  we  are  blamed  be- 
cause we  pour  so  much  money  into  India 
and  China  and  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba 
and  Italy  for  missionary  purposes. 
Which  statement  is  true?  Are  we  or 
are  we  not  interested  in  religion? 

And  is  the  country  now  being  dechris- 
tianized?  Let  us  look  at  a  few  speci- 
men statistics  that  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied.  In  the  last  two  decades  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  50,155.783  to  76,303,387,  or  52  per 
cent.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  in- 
creased its  membership  from  123,808  to 
229,642,  or  85  per  cent.  In  the  last  twen- 
ty years  the  Congregationalists'  gain  in 
membership  has  been  from  385,685  to 
645,866,  or  (-ij  per  cent.  That  is,  in  these 
two  denominations,  which  are  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  North  and  South,  and 
whose  statistics  happen  to  be  at  hand, 
the  increase  in  membership  has  been 
from  a  third  to  a  half  greater  than  the 
increase  in  population.  Or  shall  we  take 
the  last  decade?  The  population  in  1890 
was  62,622,250,  and  in  1900  it  was  y^^- 
303,387,  a  gain  of  less  than  23  per  cent. 
In  these  ten  years  the  Northern  Baptists 
gained  21^  per  cent. ;  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists, 25^  per  cent. ;  the  Congregational- 
ists, 23  per  cent. ;  the  Disciples,  32  per 
cent. ;  the  Episcopalians,  ZAA  per  cent. ; 
the  Lutherans,  35  per  cent. ;  the  North- 
ern Methodists,  21  per  cent.;  the  North- 
ern Presbyterians,  23^  per  cent. ;  the 
Southern  Presbyterians,  25^  per  cent. ; 
the  Catholics,  38  per  cent.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  at  all  discouraging,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  how  large  a  part  of 
the  immigration  affects  none  of  these 
churches  except  the  Catholic  and  the  Lu- 
theran. The  country  is  not  being  de- 
christianized  by  our  public  schools  or  by 
any  other  agency,  and  it  is  a  slander  on 
our  people  to  say  that  it  is. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  as 
to  another  of  the  careless  statements  of 
Bishop  McFaul.  He  says  in  this  same 
sermon : 

"  During  centuries  the  friars  dweU  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  to  them 
that    they    are    indebted    for    whatever    thev 
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possess  of  education  and  religion.  They  are  a 
chaste  and  a  pure  i)cople,  unaware  of  many 
of  the  vices  of  civilization .  until  American 
soldiers  occupied  their  soil.  '  Like  priests, 
like  people,'  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying.  It 
is  therefore  impossible,  judging  from  results, 
that  the  friars  are  anything  hut  a  holy,  pious 
body  of  men,  zealously  devoted  to  their  call- 
ing.    We  know  the  tree  by  its  fruit." 

What  this  "  fruit  "  is  may  be  gathered 
from  their  treatment  of  the  friars  in 
the  late  insurrection,  when  115  Domini- 
cans alone  were  held  as  prisoners  till  re- 
leased by  United  States  troops.  They 
were  whipped,  were  subjected  to  the 
water-cure ;  their  ankles  were  tied  to- 
gether and  they  were  left  bound  for  days  ; 
they  were  compelled  to  do  the  most  hu- 
miliating services  in  camp.  Of  the  Au- 
gustinian  order  14  were  killed  and  119 
taken  prisoners,  a  number  of  them  tor- 
tured. The  provincial  of  the  Augustin- 
ians  says  of  the  native  priests : 

"  They  are  like  the  other  powerful  natives 
of  this  country;  ordinarily  they  are  very  im- 
moral and  they  are  exciting  and  helping  the 
revolution.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions." 

The  provincial  of  the  Recoletos  says  in 
his  testimony : 

"  No  complaint  has  been  made  of  a  priest 
who  lived  an  immoral  life.  Instead  of  that 
the  tribes  have  sympathized  with  him  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before,  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  curate  or  priest  lived  a  dissolute  life 
they  in  turn  secured  more  liberty  and  they  could 
do  as  they  liked.  The  Katipunans  found  no 
objection  to  his  mode  of  living,  because  they 
could  then  do  what  they  liked  without  inter- 
ference from  the  priest,  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  more  sympathy  existing  between  the 
people  and  the  priest  if  he  leads  an  immoral 
life  than  otherwise." 

Archbishop  Nozaleda  says : 

"  The  masses  of  the  people  still  retain  a 
little  bit  of  common  sense;  whereas  those  who 
boast  of  being  the  high  and  mighty  have  lost 
it  altogether.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  true.  They 
are  nothing  but  overgrown  children  who  bj 
mimicking  civilization  believe  that  they  have 
reached  the  hight  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Im- 
morality was  absolutely  not  at  all  the  cause 
of  any  hostility  on  ihe  part  of  the  parishioners 
against  the  priests,  because  they  have  no  moral 
sense.  The  principle  in  this  lies  in  that  they 
do  not  ever  complain  against  a  priest,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  has  this  or  that  ugly  vice.  The 
only  time  they  complain  is  when  they  have 
a  little  revenge  to  reap." 


We  could  quote  further.  We  believe 
these  witnesses  have  given  too  dark  a 
picture.  We  believe  that  other  testi- 
mony more  favorable  was  fairer,  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  hardly  safe,  on  the 
proverb,  ''  Like  people,  like  priest,"  to 
make  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Phili])pine  friars,  or  to  attack  the 
American  system  of  public  schools. 

The  Ohio  Situation 

Judge  Schauch's  recent  decisions 
have  left  Ohio  cities  practically  without 
a  legal  form  of  government,  and  Gov- 
ernor Nash  has  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  supply  the  lack.  To 
be  sure  there  are  what  lawyers  call  de 
facto  governments  in  each  city,  and 
these  will  continue  until  they  are  legally 
overruled  by  the  courts  or  supplanted  by 
a  legal  form  through  the  enactments  of 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  extraordinary  situation  has  arisen 
in  this  way:  The  Ohio  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  in  1852  provides  that  "  the 
General  Assemblv  shall  pass  no  special 
act  conferring  corporate  powers,"  and 
further,  that  "  the  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  cit- 
ies and  incorporated  villages  by  general 
laws."  To  a  lay  mind  these  provisions 
are  clear  enough,  but  within  four  years 
after  their  promulgation  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  an  act  dividing  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  State  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Cities  of  the  first  and  cities  of 
the  second  class ;  incorporated  villages 
and  incorporated  villages  for  special 
purposes,"  was  constitutional.  Once  the 
door  was  opened,  all  sorts  of  classifica- 
tion made  their  entrance,  and  the  whole 
matter  has  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent,  so  that  we  find  acts  providing  for 
the  government  of  cities  of  the  second 
class  located  in  counties  having  a  Su- 
perior Court.  Cincinnati,  altho  no  lon- 
ger the  largest  city  of  the  State,  is 
known  as  the  city  of  the  first  class,  first 
grade,  while  Cleveland  is  known  as  the 
city  of  the  first  class,  second  grade. 

The  first  act  classifying  cities  made 
population  the  unvarying  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  status  of  a  city,  but  that  prin- 
ciple was  soon  abandoned  for  a  system 
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such  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  and  which 
has  been  carried  to  such  extreme  Hmits 
that  Ohio's  municipal  classification  has 
become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  thinly 
disguised  but  perfectly  transparent  at- 
tempt to  provide  special  legislation. 

All  of  this  special  legislation,  however, 
has  been  wiped  away  by  three  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  opinions  in 
which  v;ere  written  by  Justice  Schauch, 
who  is  justly  and  generally  regarded  as 
the  ablest  member  of  the  Court.  The  de- 
cisions hold  that  municipal  .powers  are 
corporate  powers,  and  that  therefore  all 
acts  conferring  them  must  be  general. 
While  the  Court  does  not  determine 
whether  the  constitutional  classification 
into  cities  and  villages  is  exclusive,  the 
intimation  that  it  is  so  strong  that,  cou- 
pled with  its  decision  as  to  corporate 
powers,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
Legislature  will  make  any  further  at- 
tempts at  getting  around  the  plain  man- 
dates of  the  Constitution. 

The  cases  in  question,  one  coming 
from  Toledo,  one  from  Cincinnati  and 
one  from  Cleveland,  are  interesting.  The 
latter  was  begun  by  an  obscure  practi- 
tioner and  was  but  slightly  regarded.  I 
remember  writing  to  a  prominent  Cleve- 
land attorney  at  the  time  it  was  insti- 
tuted, asking  him  what  it  meant  and 
what  it  involved,  and  he  replied  that  it 
had  no  significance.  And  yet  out  of  that 
case  and  the  attempt  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  to  Toledo  a  new  police  system, 
the  whole  framework  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Ohio  has  been  overturned, 
and  the  State  given  an  opportunity,  such 
as  has  been  presented  to  no  other  State 
in  this  country,  of  reconstructing  its  mu- 
nicipal government  on  a  rational  basis. 

The  present  prospects  indicate  that 
the  opportunity  will  be  availed  of  for 
the  public  welfare ;  altho  the  politicians 
have  not  been  slow  to  see  a  chance  to 
pay  of¥  old  scores.  The  attitude  of  Gov- 
ernor Nash,  however,  from  the  first  has 
been  such  as  to  reassure  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  utilizing  the  chance  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  good  government.  He 
has  assumed  and  retained  the  leadership 
of  the  movement,  and  has  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  selfish  and  scheming 
politicians.  True,  he  has  receded  from 
some  of  his  earlier  positions,  but  this  is 
an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose 


and  clearly  indicates  his  intention  to  do 
his  utmost  to  give  to  Ohio  municipali- 
ties simple  arid  efficient  governments. 
He  has  an  ambition  to  give  the  State  a 
municipal  code  capable  of  comprehen- 
sion by  the  average  citizen,  short,  clear, 
and  to  the  point.  He  believes  in  home 
rule.  He  would  give  to  the  cities  as 
large  a  measure  of  power  as  is  possible 
under  the  Constitution. 

He  is  receiving  support  quite  general- 
ly from  his  party  associates  and  likewise 
from  the  minority.  The  former  realize 
that  a  misstep  may  prove  disastrous. 
More  than  one  officeholder  told  me  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  the  State  that  ''  they 
could  not  play  politics  with  the  present 
situation."  A  number  recalled  to  my  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
lost  a  governorship  not  so  many  years 
ago  because  the  Legislature  abused  its 
opportunity  by  inaugurating  a  general 
system  of  State  appointed  boards  for  the 
cities.  This  feeling  has  sobered  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  chances  favor  a  wise  exer- 
cise of  power. 

Many  feel  that  the  influence  of  the 
machine  can  be  broken  down  through  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  government: 
but  others  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  end  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
inauguration  of  the  merit  system.  Per- 
haps public  opinion  is  not  ready  for  a 
general  application  of  it,  but  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  be  made  possible  for  each 
city,  of  its  own  option  and  volition,  to 
adopt  it  has  been  met  with  approval.  Re- 
publicans in  Cleveland  blame  the  so- 
called  Federal  system  for  Tom  Johnson's 
machine,  and  the  Democrats  in  Cin- 
cinnati blame  the  board  system  for 
George  B.  Cox's  machine.  Both  depend 
primarily  upon  the  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage, and  the  people  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  applying  a  most  ef- 
fective remedy  in  the  shape  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  merit  system. 

Good  is  sure  to  come  out  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  just  because  the  old  system 
represented  the  worst  possible  results.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  worse, 
so  there  is  bound  to  be  an  improvement. 
Secondly,  the  leading  men  of  the  State 
and  the  legislators  feel  the  responsibility 
and  the  need  of  caution  when  the  whole 
municipal  fabric  of  the  State  is  involved. 
Heretofore  municipal  legislation  meant 
log  rolling  and  inadequate  consideration  ; 
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now  it  means  the  enactment  of  laws  re-  sonal  gratification  of  the  owners  of  dogs 

lating  to  every  city  and  every  citizen  of  is  rather  high. 

the  State — a  situation   itself  productive  It  is  perhaps  providential  then  that  the 

of  a  feeling  of  sober  responsibility.  term  dog  days  should  call  popular  at- 

jt  tention  at  least  once  a  year  to  the  risks 

The    Dop"   Davs  involved  in  our  present  laisse:;  allez  at- 

^          ^  titude  toward  dogs.     How  utterly  con- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  servative  human  nature  is  with   regard 

of  philology  is  the  recognized  tendency  to  established  usages  and  how  little  prone 

of  words  to  lose  their  original  meaning  to  question  traditional  customs,  even  tho 

and  because  of  some  fancied  etymological  they    may    entail    certain    manifest    dis- 

relation    take  on  an  entirely  new  signi-  advantages,  is  perhaps  best  exemplified 

fication.     Just   this   has   happened   with  by   the   tolerance   of   the   dog   nuisance, 

regard  to  the  words  dog  days,  and  as  The   animals   are   with  us  because  they 

a  result  there  is  now  a  well  established  have  been  with  us  as  long  as  the  memory 

tradition  that  the  season  is  so  named  be-  of  man  runneth  and  it  will  take  almost 

cause   of   the   authenticated   observation  a  formal  crusade  to  dispose  of  them.     It 

that  dogs  are  especially  liable  to  go  mad  has  become  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 

at  this  time  of  the  year.    As  a  matter  of  of  every  citizen,  no  matter  how  poor  he 

fact  the  word  dog  in  the   term  has  no  may  be,  how  little  need  he  may  have  for 

reference  to  our  familiar  pet  animal  at  the  animal,  or  how  little  able  he  may  be 

all,  but  originates  in  the   fact  that  the  to  support  it  properly,  to  own  one,  or  if 

Greeks  and  after  them  the  Latins  called  he   wishes,   save   the  mark !   even   more 

the  star  Sirius  the  dog  star.    The  heliacal  dogs.    There  are  laws  for  the  regulation 

rising  of  this  star  occurs  durmg  the  first  of   the   canine   population   and   in   most 

part  of  August,   hence  the  term   "  dog  places  a  dog  tax  so  as  to  limit  their  num- 

days  "  given  to  this  period.     Dogs  are  ber,  but  except  when  a  hydrophobia  scare 

no  more  liable  to  go  mad  at  this  time  is  "  on  "  the  laws  are  not  enforced  and 

than  at  any  other.     The  heat  may  make  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  dogs 

the  animals  restless  and  irritable,  more  are  ever  assessed  on  the  tax  lists. 

inclined  to   snap  at  tormentors  than  at  Dogs  are  really  a  relic  of  an  earlier 

other   times,   but   has    nO'   effect   in    the  stage   of   civilization   when    they   had   a 

production  of  hydrophobia  or  rabies.  reason  for  existence  in  their  usefulness 

Rabies  is  a  specific  infectious  disease  as  household  sentinels  at  night  or  as 
quite  as  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox  is.  guardians  of  movable  property  during 
It  never  originates  de  novo,  but  a  case  is  the  day.  This  excuse  for  their  presence 
always  the  result  of  the  contact  of  a  in  cities  is  now  scarcely  considered, 
healthy  animal  with  another  suffering  They  are  allowed  because  they  are  family 
from  the  disease.  The  germ  of  rabies  pets.  It  has  been  claimed  that  they  help 
has  never  been  isolated,  but  inoculation  to  teach  children  their  duties  toward  de- 
experiments  have  demonstrated  beyond  pendent  beings.  It  seems  much  more 
all  doubt  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  likely  that  they  provide  opportunities  for 
is  distributed,  and  careful  investigation  the  exercise  of  the  petty  tyrannous  dis- 
of  many  thousands  of  cases  has  shown  position  latent  in  every  one  and  especially 
the  source  of  contagion  in  every  case,  to  be  discouraged  in  early  years.  The 
The  presence  of  rabies  in  this  country  animals  lead  unnatural  indoor  lives,  be- 
and  its  continuance  in  spite  of  many  come  liable  to  many  forms  of  disease  not 
well-directed  tho  rather  spasmodic  ef-  usual  to  their  race,  wax  fat  and  lazy,  and 
forts  to  eradicate  it,  is  due  to  the  fool-  finally  become  pitiable  objects  of  com- 
ish  license  that  permits  too  great  free-  passion  to  those  who  realize  their  possi- 
dom  to  dogs,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  bilities  for  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  an 
As  rabies  is  usually  fatal  in  the  human  environment  more  suited  to  the  exercise 
being  and  as  there  are  many  cases  of  it  of  their  natural  faculties.  Physicians 
reported  every  year  in  this  country  (at  find,  it  is  true,  a  certain  usefulness  for 
least  half  a  dozen  each  year  in  the  neigh-  them,  inasmuch  as  their  health  may  be 
borhood  of  New  York  City),  the  price  made  a  pretext  for  securing  exercise  for 
the  conimunity  has  to  pay  for  the  per-  their   mistresses   when  they   are  of   the 
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lonely  or  childless  eld ;  but  this  will 
scarcely  be  upheld  as  justifying  the  nui- 
sance the  animals  may  be  to  the  general 
public. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
physicians  now  that  dogs  may  be  vehicles 
for  the  distribution  of  disease.  When 
contagious  diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  exist  in  a  household,  fam- 
ilies are  usually  warned  not  to  allow  the 
animals  to  enter  the  sick  room,  and  as 
far  as  possible  not  to  permit  of  their 
playing  with  the  children  of  other  fam- 
ilies. The  uncleanly  habits  of  dogs  in 
nosing  over  all  sorts  of  excrementitious 
material  on  the  street  makes  them  emi- 
nently undesirable  playmates  for  chil- 
dren. Little  ones  are  prone  to  permit 
Mberties  in  the  way  of  caresses  that  make 
the  animals  especially  dangerous  to  them 
if  in  the  cause  of  their  wanderings 
through  the  streets  they  should  have 
come  in  contact  with  any  infectious  ma- 
terial. In  this  matter  only  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  care  will  preserve  delicate 
children  from  serious  risks. 

If  the  fear  of  dogs  aroused  annually 
in  the  dog  days  would  only  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  animals 
kept  as  pets  it  would  be  a  welcome  bless- 
ing. It  is  not  so  much  the  family  favor- 
ites, however,  that  are  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  the  community  in  the  matter  of 
rabies  as  the  stray  dogs,  often  without  a 
regular  home,  that  sO'  often  find  their 
way  into  cities  in  search  of  food.  Nearly 
always  the  occurrence  of  rabies  in  ani- 
mals and  human  beings  in  a  locality  can 
be  traced  to  the  visit  of  a  canine  tramp. 
Rabies  often  incites  animals  to  wander,  it 
is  true,  but  the  habitual  wanderers  are 
the  victims  and  the  active  agents  in  the 
distribution  of  the  disease.  Very  rarely 
is  a  case  found  in  a  dog  with  a  good 
home  without  a  clear  history  of  a  bite 
from  a  wandering  animal. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  our  stage 
'^f  civilization  that  the  keeping  of  pet 
dogs  would  be  given  up  because  it  gives 
only  a  doubtful  modicum  of  selfish  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  involves  certain  seri- 
ous risks  for  the  community,  but  we  may 
at  least  hope  that  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  situation  will  serve  to  make  such  a 
consummation  ])ossible  in  the  future. 
Meantime  every  possible  measure  that 
will  prevent  the  increase   of  dogs  and 


make  it  impossible  for  those  without  re- 
sponsible owners  to  be  about  in  city 
streets  is  a  distinct  sanitary  advance. 
We  have  laws  that  will  accomplish  this 
on  the  statute  books  at  the  present  time 
and  they  should  be  enforced.  It  is  a 
costly  bit  of  foolish  sentimentality  that 
prompts  the  neglect  of  such  regulations. 
If  the  ownership  of  dogs  is  made  to  con- 
note responsibility  already  much  will  be 
accomplished  toward  making  dog  days 
less  a  source  of  fear. 

The    Referendum    in    Labor 

Unions 

The  problem  of  government  in  a  labor 
union  has  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
same  problem  in  an  American  city  or 
State.  In  each  case  it  is  the  question  of 
how  to  secure  efficient  and  honest  ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  Trade  unions  have  suffered  in 
the  past  from  the  uncontrolled  ambition 
of  their  leaders  and  the  use  of  their  posi- 
tions in  private  dickers  with  employers 
and  politicians.  The  national  officers 
are  remote  from  their  constituents  who 
are  scattered  over  the  entire  country. 
The  conventions  which  elect  them  are 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  locals, 
whose  meetings  notoriously  are  attended 
by  only  a  fraction  of  the  members.  These 
and  other  defects  brought  the  union 
movement  to  a  low  ebb  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  the  present  revival  is  based,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  devices  which  place 
greater  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers and  leave  to  the  officers  smaller  dis- 
cretion. A  significant  feature  of  these 
changes  is  the  use  of  the  referendum  and 
initiative  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  the  national  convention. 
The  Granite  Cutters,  one  of  the  strong- 
est unions,  has  had  no  convention  of  the 
national  union  since  1880.  The  Cigar 
Makers  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
referendum,  its  inception  dating  from 
1864,  and  its  complete  operation  from 
1891.  Following  this,  in  1896,  the  con- 
ventions were  placed  three  years  apart 
and  later  five  years  apart.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  for  a  time  abolished 
conventions,  but  recently  restored  them, 
with  an  appeal  on  all  legislation  to  the 
referendum.     Not  all  unions  h^ve  direct 
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legislation,  but  the  tendency  is  unmis- 
takably in  that  direction. 

In  practice,  usually  each  local  union 
has  the  right  to  propose,  or  "  initiate," 
through  the  official  journal,  which  goes 
to  every  member,  any  amendment  to  the 
national  constitution.  If  indorsed  by  a 
designated  number  of  unions  this  amend- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  all 
the  members,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
penalty  imposed  for  non-voting.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  decides. 

The  comments  of  the  present  officers 
on  direct  legislation  indicate  that  its 
value  consists  mainly,  not  in  the  superior 
quality  of  laws  secured,  but  in  the  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  of  the  rank  and 
file.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  union's 
strength  depends  on  preventing  defec- 
tions in  time  of  a  strike  the  importance 
of  this  personal  element  of  the  referen- 
dum may  be  rightly  judged. 

The  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union  says: 

"  Under  this  plan  the  members  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  a  poor  law  than  they  would 
with  a  better  one  if  made  by  some  one  else, 
and  in  the  making  of  which  they  had  no  hand. 
After  all,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
strength  to  a  union  is  the  contentment  of  the 
membership  with  the  laws." 

The  secretary  of  another  union  says : 

"  The  referendum  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method,  as  each  member  likes  to  have  his  lit- 
tle say  in  making  the  laws  which  govern  him." 

He  adds : 

"  We  think  it  a  good  method,  as  it  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  our  members  closer 
together,  and  incites  more  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  them,  as  they  feel  that  they  have  more 
rights  and  are  of  some  individual  use  to  the 
organization." 

Other  officers  give  similar  evidence. 
In  some  cases  they  add  that  ''  the  laws 
so  obtained  are  just  as  good  and  as  pro- 
gressive as  those  that  might  be  obtained 
under  the  old  delegate  system."  The 
Granite  Cutters  alter  their  constitution 
by  a  revising  committee  chosen  by 
plurality  vote  of  all  the  members,  the 
proposed  amendment  being  submitted  to 
the  union,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  no  convention  for  twenty  years  sus- 
tains the  opinion  of  the  secretary  that 
"  better  results  are  obtained  than  by  con- 
ventions," 


This  successful  experience  of  trade 
unions  with  direct  legislation  explains 
their  almost  unanimous  advocacy  of  the 
same  system  for  Municipal,  State  and 
National  legislation.  In  these  fields  the 
greatest  immediate  gain  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  negative  one,  the  prevention  of 
special  or  corrupt  legislation.  This  is 
the  experience  of  South  Dakota,  where 
the  system  has  been  in  vogue  since  1898, 
as  appears  from  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent Governor,  whose  party  originally  op- 
posed the  amendment.    He  says  : 

"  Since  the  referendum  law  has  been  a  part 
of  our  constitution,  we  have  had  no  charter- 
mongers  or  railway  speculators  and  no  wild- 
cat schemes  submitted  to  our  Legislature. 
Formerly  our  time  was  occupied  by  speculative 
schemes  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  since  the 
referendum  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution these  people  do  not  press  their 
schemes  on  the  Legislature ;  hence  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  refer- 
endum." 


Professor  Sledd's 
Error 


The  German  universi- 
ties make  much  of  the 
liberty  of  teaching, 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  greater  than 
Emperor  William  approves.  In  Georgia 
this  liberty  has  a  curious  and  unfortunate 
limitation,  as  seems  to  be  proved  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Sledd,  teacher  of  Latin 
in  Emory  College  at  Oxford,  Ga.  An 
article  by  Professor  Sledd,  treating  gen- 
erally of  the  negro  question  in  the  South 
and  criticising  both  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  attitude  to  the  colored  people, 
was  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  It  was  quoted  in  the 
Georgia  papers  and  severely  critcised.  It 
immediately  appeared  that  the  position 
of  the  writer  as  a  professor  in  Emory 
College  was  very  critical.  This  college 
is  one  of  the  best  endowed  and  most 
flourishing  in  the  South.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  Southern  Methodists,  and  Bishop 
Candler,  who  is  the  father-in-law  of 
Professor  Sledd,  is  one  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Very  likely  the  trustees 
would  take  no  steps  to  relieve  the  college 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  thus 
offended  public  sentiment,  but  no  such 
delicacy  controls  the  students.  They 
have  expressed  themselves  in  an  emphat- 
ic way  by  burning  their  professor  in 
effigy,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  will 
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compel  his  withdrawal,  as  the  students 
seem  to  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  college. 
On  such  subjects  as  equal  rights  for  the 
races,  or,  perhaps,  the  higher  criticism, 
we  can  hardly  expect  freedom  of  thought 
to  be  allowed — if  it  demands  expression. 
Professor  Sledd's  error  was  in  saying 
what  he  thought. 

^,     rs         ^.  The  coronation  of  Kinsf 

The  Coronation        ^^  .  i    tttt  •. 

Edward  VII  as  it  ac- 
tually occurred  was  vastly  more  solemn 
and  impressive  than  would  have  been  the 
ceremony  that  was  first  planned.  That 
was  to  be  gorgeous,  full  of  splendor, 
what  we  republicans  would  call  barbaric 
and  fitter  for  the  infancy  of  a  race.  We 
are  glad  it  was  prevented.  The  sickness 
of  the  King  has  removed  the  theatrical 
elements,  and  the  real  ceremony  seemed 
rather  the  solemn,  religious  expression  of 
a  people's  gratitude  and  loyalty.  The 
pageant  was  gone,  but  the  service  of 
thanksgiving  remained.  With  it  was  a 
vastly  deeper  consciousness  of  love  for 
the  institutions  which  coronation  repre- 
sented, and  personal  regard  for  the  King 
himself  and  his  Queen  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  has  been  a 
real  return  to  the  spirit  expressed  in 
Kipling's  "  Recessional,"  a  much  health- 
ier spirit  than  that  which  devised  the 
boastful  ceremonies  which  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  which  was  hardly  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  the  not  very  glori- 
ous war  in  South  Africa.  America 
wishes  a  long  and  peaceful  reign  to  Ed- 
ward VII. 

That  fossil  human  skeleton  found  in 
Kansas,  near  Leavenworth,  may  prove 
of  very  great  interest.  Prof.  S.  W.  Wil- 
liston,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  an  account 
of  it  in  Science,  since  corroborated  by  a 
large  party  of  competent  geologists, 
which  shows  that  it  is  certainly  of  the 
glacial  period  and  represents  the  earliest 
reliable  hum.an  remains  hitherto  found 
in  America.  The  skeleton  was  found  in 
a  tunnel  excavated  horizontally  y2>  f^^t 
into  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  23  feet  below 
the  surface  above.  Glacial  bowlders  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  side  hill  above  the  ex- 
cavation. The  material  of  the  hill  is  a 
hard  river  loess  or  alluvium.  The  bones 
are  unquestionably  fossil.  The  skeleton 
was  deposited  during  the  depression  fol- 


lowing the  glacial  epoch,  in  the  period 
of  the  extinct  elephants,  mastodons, 
llamas  and  peccaries.  The  cranium  is 
of  normal  capacity  and  dolichocephalic. 
We  trust  that  it  will  not  call  forth  the 
same  bitter  controversy  as  did  the  Ca- 
laveras skull. 

Sheriff  Pearson,  who  died  last  week, 
has  been  called  the  martyr  of  prohibition, 
and  it  is  prophesied  that  he  will  have  no 
successor  in  the  effort  to  close  the  sa- 
loons of  Portland  and  Maine.  We  are 
not  so  certain.  We  have  observed  that 
martyrs  offer  themselves  freely,  and  pro- 
hibition is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue.  To 
be  sure  Sheriff  Pearson  did  not  accom- 
plish all  he  wanted ;  it  was  still  possible 
to  get  liquor  in  Portland;  but  he  did 
close  the  saloons,  and  the  people  sup- 
ported him  in  the  effort.  If  some  of  his 
deputies  were  corrupt  this  need  cause  no 
surprise  or  discouragement ;  it  is  usual. 
The  cause  of  prohibition  is  advancing,  by 
local  application  of  the  principles,  and 
large  cities  are  the  last  to  accept  it.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  Sheriff  Pearson  will 
have  many  successors. 

We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  de- 
cadence of  militarism  in  France,  in  a  late 
speech  by  M.  Pelletan,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Marine.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  whose  purpose,  he 
declared,  was  the  defense  of  peace  and 
not  aggression,  and  he  declared  that 
"  this  was  the  army  which  should  deliver 
France  from  the  great  Napoleonic  fetich 
which  had  cost  her  so  dearly."  If 
Frenchmen  in  the  Cabinet  can  talk  of 
Napoleonism  as  a  costly  fetich,  then  san- 
ity is  growing. 

The  news  that  the  Cherokees  have 
overwhelmingly  ratified  the  agreement 
prepared  by  the  Dawes  Commission  is 
full  of  encouragement  for  the  friends  of 
the  Indians.  The  majority  was  2,000, 
and  now  the  Cherokees  will  get  deeds  to 
their  lands.  The  Choctaws  were  less 
progressive,  and  their  vote  was  adverse. 

President  Schurman's  "  three  R's  "  are 
not  bad :  "  Roosevelt,  the  nation's  leader ; 
Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  the  nation's  duty: 
and  Revision  of  the  tariff,  the  nation's 
interest." 
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Is  It  Moral? 

The  holder  of  a  policy  in  a  small  life 
company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  sends  it  to 
this  office  for  an  opinion.  Accompany- 
ing it,  but  not  attached  to  it,  is  a  supple- 
mental contract,  with  regular  litho- 
graphed head  and  printed  form,  by  which 
it  is  set  forth  that  the  company  has  com- 
missioned the  holder  as  a  "  Local  Ad- 
viser of  said  company."  The  doubt 
which  has  arisen  in  the  holder's  mind  as 
to  the  company  and  the  prospective  value 
of  his  contracts  evidently  has  led  him  to 
seek  advice  himself. 

The  matter  does  not  seem  to  us  to  re- 
quire much  reflection.  On  its  face  this 
supplemental  contract  professes  to  be 
valuable,  for  it  promises  the  holder — by 
a  specified  basis  of  computation  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  to  quote 
here — a  share  in  the  expense  element  of 
the  premiums  on  all  insurance  written  in 
the  State.  Written  by  him?  No;  writ- 
ten by  the  company.  The  consideration 
on  his  part  is  not  expressed ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, flatteringly  implied  in  the  statement 
that  he  is  one  of  a  maximum  number  of 
500  local  advisers.  Now  our  friend  is 
just  as  competent  as  any  other  man  to 
pass  upon  the  substance  and  morality  in 
this  transaction,  but  we  may  aid  him  by 
suggesting  some  questions  for  answer  to 
himself : 

1.  Whom  are  3^ou  to  advise?  The 
company,  as  to  how  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness? 

2.  If  not  the  company,  you  are  to  ad- 
vise persons  to  insure  in  it.  But  on  what 
ground?  Not  that  they  also  may  be- 
come advisers  and  reap  advisory  shares, 
for  this  is  a  "  special  "  matter,  strictly 
limited  to  500  very  influential  citizens, 
and  to  open  it  wide  would  spoil  it. 

3.  Then  you  must  say  that  you  con- 
sider this  company  the  best  and  advise 
them  to  join  it  for  that  reason.  Can  you 
conscientiously  say  that?  Evidently, 
you  are  not  free  to  say  frankly  that  you 
want  them  to  join  in  order  that  your  se- 
cret advisory  contract  may  become  prof- 
itable to  yourself. 

4.  In  this   dilemma — which  would  be 


no  dilemma  at  all  if  you  had  acquired  the 
too  common  accomplishment  of  lying 
smoothly  and  easily,  even  to  the  betrayal 
of  one's  friends — what  will  you  do?  Will 
you  omit  advising  altogether,  and  leave 
that  to  others  of  the  500  who  may  be  less 
scrupulous  and  more  pliable? 

5.  Are  you  confident  that  this  contract 
is  anything  else  than  a  ''  special  induce- 
ment "  offered  indiscriminately  to  every- 
body? Whether  it  is  such  a  trick,  or 
whether  it  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be 
— a  scheme  for  secretly  getting  an  ad- 
vantage in  life  insurance  without  giving 
consideration  therefor — is  it  honest? 

Leaflets  of  the  Church  Federation 
of  America,  a  "  non-secret  Fraternal  So- 
ciety," whose  head  office  is  in  the  small 
town  of  Vail,  Iowa,  have  been  sent  to 
this  office,  with  request  for  an  opinion. 
Sundry  accident  benefits,  or  $1,000  at 
death,  or  a  $100  life  annuity  for  life  af- 
ter reaching  70  or  becoming  permanently 
disabled  earlier,  are  promised  in  consid- 
eration of  from  58  to  186  cents  per 
month.  As  a  test:  Suppose  a  man  of  30 
pays  the  monthly  rate  prescribed  and 
dies  at  70;  he  pays  $8.52  annually,  but 
the  annual  sum  required  to  produce 
$1,000  in  forty  years,  at  4  per  cent.,  is 
$10.12.  So  on  this  extremely  favorable 
supposition,  without  allowance  for  ex- 
penses, for  accident  claims,  or  for  any 
mortality  earlier  than  70,  there  would  be 
a  shortage. 

The  intelligence  of  the  scheme  is  as 
low  as  its  mathematics.  The  business  is 
said  to  be  limited  to  Christians  recom- 
mended by  ministers  and  passed  by  a 
physician ;  this  is  declared  to  eliminate 
moral  risk  and  insure  good  health.  A 
further  declaration  is  that  "  drink  and 
immorality  are  responsible  directly  or  in- 
directly for  a  large  percentage  of  death 
losses.     Our  plan  saves  all  of  this  item." 

Yet  it  is  of  little  use  to  expose  such 
schemes.  They  thrive  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  persons  of  low  intelligence, 
whose  idea  about  insurance  (if  they  have 
any  definite  idea  at  all)  is  that  it  can  be 
furnished  at  any  price  which  may  be 
most  agreeable. 
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The  Year's   Foreign   Commerce 

The  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  year 
except  1901.  As  compared  with  the 
commerce  of  that  year,  however,  the  ex- 
ports of  1902  show  a  decrease  of  $106,- 
000,000,  and  the  imports  an  increase  of 
$80,000,000.  The  reduction  of  the  value 
of  exports  was  due  chiefly  to  the  short- 
age in  the  corn  crop,  as  we  have  shown 
heretofore,  and  the  effect  of  this  short- 
age upon  the  prices  of  beef  and  beef  cat- 
tle and  the  trade  in  oats.  A  decline  of 
more  than  $85,000,000  is  clearly  traced 
to  these  causes.  The  low  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  great  demand  at  home  for 
iron  and  steel  were  other  causes  of  the 
reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  increase  of  imports  was 
due  chiefly  to  a  demand  here  for  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  manufacturing,  the  im- 
ports of  such  materials  rising  to  $419,- 
000,000,  about  three-fourths  of  which 
represented  articles  in  crude  condition, 
or  raw  material— such  as  hides,  skins, 
fibers,  rubber,  raw  silk,  wool,  tin  and 
chemicals — the  remaining  fourth  stand- 
ing for  articles  partly  manufactured.  The 
increase  of  the  imports  of  these  materials 
over  1 90 1  was  $70,000,000,  and  it  really 
is  evidence  of  the  increased  activity  and 
output  of  our  home  industries. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  products  is  easily 
explained.  The  chief  cause  was  the 
enormous  demand  for  these  products 
here  at  home.  Most  encouraging  and 
significant  has  been  the  growth  of  these 
exports — from  $12,000,000  in  1880  to 
$121,000,000  in  1900.  The  decline  to 
$117,000,000  in  1901,  and  to  $98,550,000 
in  the  year  just  closed  has  been  caused 
mainly  by  the  inability  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  supply  even  the  home  demand 
for  certain  important  products.  At  the 
same  time  both  the  European  demand 
and  the  European  prices  have  fallen, 
while  our  own  prices  were  advancing, 
Europe  has  to  some  extent  adopted  our 
improved  processes  and  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, and  this  has  tended  to  fortify 
her  manufacturers  against  invasion. 
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Germany  has  been  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  steel  at  very  low  prices, 
owing  to  overproduction  for  a  home  mar- 
ket seriously  restricted  by  financial  and 
industrial  depression.  Competition  of 
this  kind  from  Germany  promises  to  be- 
come less  formidable  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  nothing  ominous  or  discour- 
aging in  the  fact  that  our  sales  abroad 
have  suffered  a  little  by  reason  of  an 
enormous  demand  at  home — a  demand 
so  prolonged  that,  in  spite  of  record- 
breaking  output,  the  products  of  the 
leading  pig  iron  furnaces  are  even  now 
sold  for  nine  months  ahead.  Compara- 
tive tables  show  few  and  unimportant 
declines  in  a  majority  of  the  various 
kinds  of  machinery,  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  are  increases.  In  steel 
rails,  however,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
$6,000,000,  or  about  60  per  cent.  Our 
rail  mills  have  been  so  full  of  work  that 
companies  needing  early  delivery  have 
been  forced  to  import  thousands  of  tons 
from  Germany. 

The  established  and  admitted  suprem- 
acy of  the  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry is  in  no  danger.  With  an  un- 
equaled  output  of  8,808,574  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  the  first  half  of  1902,  there  was  at 
the  end  of  that  period  less  than  half  a 
day's  supply  in  unsold  stocks  on  hand. 
Productive  capacity  will  soon  be  in- 
creased by  new  furnaces,  and  when  the 
manufacturers  are  able  easily  and 
promptly  to  supply  domestic  wants,  they 
will  devote  more  attention  to  the  foreign 
market. 

Financial  experts  in  London  esti- 
mate at  $100,000,000  the  losses  of  the 
public  in  the  group  of  companies  asso- 
ciated with  Whitaker  Wright's  London 
and  Globe  Finance  Corporation. 

....The  Comptroller's  report  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  national  banks  on 
July  15th  shows  that  between  April  30th 
and  that  date  the  number  of  banks  in- 
creased from  4,423  to  4,535,  and  their  to- 
tal resources  from  $5,962,135,451  to 
$6,008,754,975.  Loans  and  discounts 
increased  by  about  $50,000,000;  surplus 
funds  by  $27,000,000. 
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Justice       Horace 
Gray,    of    the    Su- 
preme    Court,     re- 
signed on  the  nth  inst.,  and  the  Presi- 
dent at  once  appointed  in  his  place  QUver 
Wendell   Holmes,   for   some  years  past 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts.     From  the  same  office  in 
that  State  Justice  Gray  was  transferred 
to  Washington  in  188 1.     He  is  now  74 
years  old,  and  has  recently  had  two  slight 
strokes  of  paralysis.     The  new  Justice  is 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  and  was  born  in  1841.  Fol- 
lowing  his    graduation    at    Harvard    in 
1861  he  entered  the  army,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  he  was  wounded  three  times — 
in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Ball's  Bluff 
and  Fredericksburg.     For  twenty  years 
he   has   been   a   Justice    of   the    Massa- 
chusetts    Supreme    Court,    and    he    is 
known  as  an  eloquent  speaker  as  well  as 
a  learned  and  forcible  writer  upon  legal 
topics.     As  Justice  Gray  stood  with  the 
majority  in  the  income  tax  and  insular 
cases,  some  curiosity  has  been  manifested 
as  to  the  views  of  his  successor.     It  is 
understood  that  he  is  in  agreement  with 
the  President  and  the  majority  of  the 
court  concerning  the  Constitutional  ques- 
tions involved   in  the  insular   cases,   so 
that  his  appointment  does  not  make  it 
possible  to  reverse  the  recent  decisions. 
It  is  recalled  that  in  his  opinion  concern- 
ing a  labor  injunction  case   he  said : 

"  Labor  has  the  same  right  to  organize  that 
capital  has,  and  the  right  to  accompHsh  the 
purpose  of  organization  in  any  manner  that 
does  not  disturb  the  public  peace  or  disrupt 
the  equilibrium  of  government.  ...  It 
must  be  true  that  when  combined  they  [the 
workingmen]  have  the  same  liberty  that  com- 
bined capital  has  to  support  their  interests  by 
arguments,  persuasion  and  the  bestowal  or  re- 


fusal of  those  advantages  which  they  other- 
wise lawfully  control,  so  long  as  they  do  no 
violence  or  threaten  no  violence." 

He  was  dissenting  from  a  majority  deci- 
sion  upholding  an   injunction,   but   dis- 
senting   only   so   far   as   that   decision's 
condemnation  of  a  strikers'  peaceful  pa- 
trol was  concerned. — Prominent  oppon- 
ents of  Mr.   Addicks  in  Delaware   say 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
the    President    is   inclined   to   withdraw 
from  them  his  support. — Representative 
Littlefield,  whose  bills  relating  to  Trusts 
have  been  considered  with  some  favor  by 
the  President,  says  in  a  campaign  speech 
that  a  revision   of  the  tariff  would  af- 
ford no  remedy  for  Trust  evils,  because 
the  Trusts  get  no  special  advantage  from 
tariff  duties.     Recent  speeches  of  Secre- 
tary Shaw,  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  others  in- 
dicate that  the  Republican  leaders  are  to 
say  in  the  campaign  that  their  party  will 
revise  the  tariff  when  the  time  is  ripe  for 
such  action.     Secretary  Shaw  opposes  a 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  beef  and  cattle 
(suggested  for  the  restraint  of  the  Beef 
Trust),   on     the    ground    that    farmers 
would  suffer  loss  by  it. — The  registration 
of  voters  under  the  suffrage  provisions 
of    the    new    Constitution    in  Alabama 
shows  that  almost  all  of  the  negroes  have 
been  excluded.     Of  about  180,000  reg- 
istered, there  are  not  more  than  3,000  ne- 
groes, and  in  several  counties  no  negro's 
name  appears.     In  the  county  having  the 
largest   negro   population    (52,207)    the 
number  of   those  registered  is  only  47. 
In  another,  where  the  negroes  greatly 
outnumber    the    whites,    there    are    the 
names  of  only  6y.     The  negroes  in  Vir- 
ginia have  subscribed  $3,000  for  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel  to  test  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  suffrage  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Constitution  of  that 
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State. — Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow  has  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Senators  Elkins  and  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia,  by  causing  inquiries  to  be  made 
concerning  a  man  recommended  by  them 
for  office.  They  would  like  to  have  him 
removed;  and  it  is  said  that  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Hanna  toward  him  is  un- 
friendly because  of  his  action  at  Havana 
in  the  case  of  Rathbone. — At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers' 
Association  the  provisions  of  the  Fowler 
bill  concerning  branch  banks  were  de- 
nounced by  several  speakers  and  opposed 
by  resolution.  It  was  asserted  that  a 
branch  banking  system  would  furnish 
the  Standard  Oil  capitalists  in  New  York 
with  means  to  exterminate  all  the  small 
local  banks  throughout  the  country. — It 
is  said  at  Washington  that  Captain  Rose- 
hill's  claim  concerning  Marcus  Island 
will  be  rejected,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Japan  over  the  island  will  be  acknowl- 
edged. The  captain  says  he  discovered 
the  island  and  its  guano  deposits  in  1889; 
but  he  did  not  take  actual  possession, 
and  not  until  this  year  did  he  file  the 
bond  which  the  law  requires  to  be  filed 
promptly.  Japanese  have  been  occupy- 
ing the  island  for  some  years,  and  it  was 
formerly  annexed  by  Japan  in  1898. 
Captain  Rosehill  sailed  for  the  island 
from  Honolulu  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  a  Japanese  cruiser  ar- 
rived there  first,  bearing  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  our  Government  and 
designed  to  restrain  him. 

Relations  with    ^^  ^^^  reported  last  week 
Cuba  Upon  what  seemed  to  be 

good  semi-official  author- 
ity that  the  President  had  decided  to  call 
a  special  session  of  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber for  action  upon  a  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba.  The  treaty,  it  was  said,  had 
been  prepared  and  was  almost  ready  for 
the  necessary  signatures.  The  President 
was  said  to  be  confident  that  it  would  be 
ratified.  Another  report  was  that  no  de- 
cision as  to  a  special  session  had  been 
reached.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
House  probably  would  insist  upon  being 
heard  in  relation  to  any  treaty  affecting 
revenue,  and  that  at  the  recent  session 
a  Senate  Committee  had  reported  that 
the  assent  of  the  House  should  be  ob- 
tained for  the  ratification  of  any  one  of 


the  treaties  of  reciprocity  negotiated 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Kasson.  Mr. 
Flanna  says  he  is  **  very  sure  "  that  no 
special  session  will  be  called,  adding  that 
to  his  mind  the  annexation  of  Cuba  is 
"  the  logical  outcome  of  events."  Dis- 
patches from  Washington  say  that  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  will  be 
strenuously  opposed,  and  that  the  forces 
in  opposition  will  be  led  by  Senator  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan,  while  Senator  Spoon- 
er  will  be  the  foremost  representative  of 
the  Administration.  Mr.  Burrows,  it  is 
said,  will  assert  that  j6int  action  of  House 
and  Senate  is  required,  and  will  demand 
that  there  shall  be  open  hearings  on  the 
question  before  the  Senate's  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  effect  of  the  tariff 
changes  now  proposed  in  Cuba  has  not 
been  overlooked.  The  increases  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  pending  Loan  Bill — ranging 
from  40  to  100  per  cent. — relate  almost 
exclusively  to  imports  from  this  coun- 
try, such  as  flour,  meats,  etc.,  and  from 
some  points  of  view  might  be  regarded 
as  indicating  a  policy  of  retaliation  for 
the  failure  of  reciprocity.  Primarily, 
however,  they  are  designed  to  increase 
the  island's  revenue. — After  careful  con- 
sideration the  Washington  authorities 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  our 
Government  has  no  right  to  make  objec- 
tion formally  to  the  proposed  Cuban  loan 
of  $35,000,000,  the  ground  for  this  con- 
clusion being  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment  can  be  made  binding 
only  by  a  treaty  in  which  they  shall  be 
embodied.  This  is  said  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  our  State  Department.  Those  who 
think  that  the  Amendrrient  is  now  ac- 
tually a  part  of  the  accepted  Cuban  Con- 
stitution, among  them  being  Senator 
Piatt  himself,  appear  to  be  in  error.  The 
Amendment  was  attached  as  an  appendix 
after  the  Constitution  had  been  com- 
pleted and  signed :  and  it  is  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  action 
upon  it.  There  has  been  thus  far  no 
movement  for  a  treaty  embodying  its  re- 
strictions. Captain  Huston,  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  occupation,  and 
now  interested  in  Cuban  industries,  says 
that  Cuba  recently  sought  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  offering 
liberal  concessions,  and  that  the  British 
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Government  declined  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  foreseeing  that  it  would  affect  un- 
favorably British  relations  with  the 
United  States. — Consul-General  Bragg 
still  holds  his  office,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
will  not  be  displaced. — Several  newspa- 
pers in  Havana  have  begun  to  attack 
President  Palma,  complaining  that  he 
has  done  nothing,  and  asserting  that  he 
is  weak  and  incompetent. 


The  Philippine      Bishop  O'Gorman  called 
Islands  upon  the   President  last 

week     to    deliver    the 
Pope's  letter  and  gift.     Referring  to  the 
negotiations  at  Rome,  the  letter  says  that 
they  ended  "  in  a  satisfactory  result  for 
both  sides."  The  Bishop  is  confident  that 
all  pending  questions   as   to  the   friars, 
their    lands    and    the    property    of    the 
Church  in  the  Philippines  will  be  settled 
easily  and  amicably  by  Governor  Taft 
and   the  Apostolic   Delegate   to   be  ap- 
pointed.    "  The  friars  will  go,"  he  says, 
"  and  will  be  replaced  by  men  selected  by 
their  superiors." — It  is  now  known  that 
the  four  American  teachers  murdered  in 
Cebu  were  ambushed  about  twelve  miles 
from  town.     Two  were  killed  at  once  by 
rifle  shots,  the  third  was  fatally  wounded 
while  trying  to  escape,  and  the  fourth, 
having  been   captured,   was   shot   while 
asking  for  mercy.     His  wound  was  not 
a  fatal  one,  and  there  are  indications  that 
he  was  buried  alive.     Among  those  who 
have  recently  died  of  cholera  in  North 
Ilocos  was  Herbert  Lucker,  a  teacher, 
who  was  graduated  at  the  Yale  Scien- 
tific School  last  year.  Another  victim  of 
the  disease  was  Major  Joseph  B.  Batche- 
lor  (West  Point,  '80),  who  had  resigned 
from  the  army  to  found  and  build  up  a 
large   and   very    promising   agricultural 
settlement  in  the  Province  of  Pangasi- 
nan. — Aguinaldo    has     been     diligently 
studying  the  English  language,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  will  be  engaged  to  make  a 
lecture  tour  in  this  country. — Gen.  Jacob 
H.  Smith  was  seriously  ill  last  week  at 
the  home  of  his  relatives  in  Ohio.     His 
nervous  system  has  broken  down  under 
the  strain  of  the  campaign  in  Samar,  his 
trial  by  court  martial,  and  his  compul- 
sory retirement. — Peace  has  not  been  re- 
stored in  Mindanao.     One  foggy  morn- 
ing, last  week,  a  dozen  Moros  from  Bac- 
olod,  armed  with   spears,  surprised  an 


outpost  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry 
at  Camp  Vickars,  killed  Sere^eant  Foley 
and  Private  Carey,  and  escaped  before 
reinforcements  arrived. 

Labor  Order  has  been   preserved 

Controversies     ^^  Shenandoah     Pa.,  since 
the  murder  of  Joseph  Bed- 
dall,    and    the    troops    remain    in    camp 
there.     At  Throop,  near  Scranton,  there 
was  a  riot  on  the  nth,  the  strikers  at- 
tacking  a   washery   where   preparations 
for   resuming   work   were   being   made. 
One  man  was  wounded.  At  the  Warnke 
washery  in  Duryea  work  was  resumed 
on  the  14th.     That  evening  the  washery 
was  attacked  by  a  mob   of  a  thousand 
men     and    defended    by    fifteen    armed 
guards.       After     a     striker     had     been 
wounded    one  of  the  guards  was   cap- 
tured and  so  beaten  that  he  cannot  re- 
cover.      A     commercial     traveler     who 
chanced  to  be  passing  by  was  attacked. 
He  is  in  the  hospital,  suffering  from  in- 
juries that  will  probably  cause  his  death. 
The  Duryea  police  promptly  arrested  the 
washery  guards  and  took  them  to  jail. 
With  them  was  George  Warnke,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  washery.     The  mob 
got  possession  of  him  and  beat  him  bru- 
tally.    After  the  guards  had  thus  been 
withdrawn  from  the   washery    the  mob 
proceeded  to  wreck  it.     The  owners  are 
making  repairs,  and  they  say  they  will 
again  try  to  resume  work.     Addressing 
a   large   audience   in    Maryland   on    the 
i6th.  President  Gompers,  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  said  that  during  the  three 
months  of  the  anthracite  strike  there  had 
been  "  less  violence  than  is  committed  at 
an  ordinary  picnic."     It  is  reported  that 
the  anthracite  miners  expect  concessions 
and  relief  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  sailed  for  this  country  on  the  13th. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  persons 
associated  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal 
railroad  companies  that  the  action  taken 
by  them  has  had  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Morgan ;  also  that  these  officers  would 
resign  if  there  should  be  any  interference 
now  "from  political  or  financial  sources." 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure 
the  intercession  of  Senators   Quay  and 
Penrose.     Mr.    Ross,    counsel    for    the 
Lackawanna  Company,  publishes  a  reply 
to  Senator  Hanna's  recent  speech  in  be- 
half of  arbitration,  saying  that  unions 
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destroy  individual  development,  create 
class  distinctions,  and  are  un-American. 
Hard  coal  has  recently  been  sold  at 
wholesale  near  New  York  for  $10  per 
ton. — A  strike  of  the  engineers  or  motor- 
men  on  the  New  York  Elevated  roads 
has  been  averted  by  an  agreement  in 
which  the  company  grants  substantially 
all  of  the  engineers'  demands,  the  chief 
of  these  being  for  a  work-day  of  nine 
hours  instead  of  ten. — The  International 
Typographical  Union  at  its  recent  con- 
vention adopted  resolutions  opposing  so- 
cialism and  calling  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote,  the  public  own- 
ership of  public  utilities,  the  use  of 
union  labels  on  all  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  making  of  all  school  books  by 
union  labor.  A  ban  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beer  of  Cincinnati  and 
Boston. 

All  the  news,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  from 
Venezuela  indicate  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  there  is  extreme- 
ly serious.  Belated  reports  from  Barce- 
lona show  that  the  revolutionists  began 
their  attack  on  that  city  August  3d,  and 
after  several  days'  fighting,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  The  last  survivors  of 
the  Government  officers  tried  to  escape 
by  the  river  to  the  sea,  but  were  stopped 
and  compelled  to  surrender  to  Generals 
Francisco  Monagas  and  Platero,  the 
revolutionist  commanders.  The  dead  on 
both  sides  numbered  167.  Many  houses 
were  sacked  and  stores  pillaged.  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Caracas,  requested  the  cruiser  "  Cincin- 
nati "  to  proceed  to  Barcelona  without 
delay  and  to  take  provisions  with  her. 
August  14th  a  dispatch  from  Command- 
er McLean  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Cincinnati  "  at  the  scene  and  described 
the  situation  in  these  words : 

"  Barcelona  occupied  by  revolutionists. 
They  have  imprisoned  all  civil  officials  and 
military  officers  are  in  possession  of  entire  dis- 
trict. Some  pillaging  done,  but  everything 
now  quiet.  Twenty-nine  business  houses 
sacked,  mostly  foreign ;  also  fifteen  private 
dwellings." 

Another  dispatch  from  Commander 
Nickels,  of  the  "  Topeka,"  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  stated  that  the  revolutionists 
were  in  control  there  also  and  that  there 


The  Liberal  League 
in  England 


was  no  danger  of  an  attempt  to  retake 
the  town  by  the  Government  forces. 
Puerto  Cabello  is  a  town  of  some  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  and  is  situated  in 
a  large  and  safe  harbor.  It  lies  not  far 
from  the  Venezuelan  capital  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  position  of  considerable 
strategic  importance.  Thus  the  revolu- 
tionists, holding  Barcelona  to  the  east- 
ward of  Caracas  and  Puerto  Cabello  to 
the  westward  and  having  forces  under 
General  Matos  to  the  southward,  have 
hemmed  President  Castro  in  on  three 
sides,  and  a  decisive  battle  may  be  ex- 
pected any  day.  According  to  General 
Monagas  the  revolutionist  forces  are  di- 
vided into  twenty-five  sections,  contain- 
ing upward  of  1,000  men  each.  The  di- 
vision commanded  by  Matos,  who  is  the 
real  leader  of  the  uprising,  consists  of 
eight  of  these  sections. 

Since   the   cessation 

of  the  war  the  chief 
bond  which  held  the 
Unionist  party  together  in  England  has 
been  loosened  and  the  whole  country  is 
on  the  qtii  vive  to  see  whether  the  Lib- 
erals can  get  together  and  obtain  control 
of  the  Government.  A  recent  by-election 
in  North  Leeds  has  revivified  the  party 
and  thrown  consternation  among  the 
Conservatives.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  attitude  and  words  of  the  various 
Liberal  leaders  are  of  great  importance, 
for  it  depends  largely  upon  them  whether 
the  party  shall  reunite  or  not.  At  a  din- 
ner organized  by  the  newly  formed  Lib- 
eral League,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  As- 
quith,  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  and  others  of 
the  party  delivered  their  sentiments  over 
the  present  and  future  situation.  Lord 
Rosebery  presided  and  in  his  speech  al- 
luded thus  to  the  North  Leeds  triumph  j 

"  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  single  election 
which  has  caused  so  great,  so  deep,  or  so  wide 
an  impression  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  elec- 
tion  for   Mid   Lothian It  is  quite 

true  that  in  the  long  sterility  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  in 
which  it  has  so  long  passed  its  existence,  an 
election  like  that  of  Leeds  may  well  assume  an 
undue  importance.  But  you  cannot  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  facts.  Here  was  a  constituency 
which  in  October,  1900,  was  satisfied  to  give 
a  Conservative  representative  a  majority  of 
2,500  votes,  and  20  months  afterward,  when 
the  war  is  over  (hear,  hear),  the  constituency, 
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clothed  and  in  its  right  mind  (laughter  and 
cheers) — and  clothed,  I  believe,  is  not  an  in- 
appropriate epithet  in  connection  with  Leeds — 
clothed  and  in  its  right  mind,  gives  a  majority 
of  over  700  to  a  Liberal  Imperialist  candidate. 
"  By  a  fortuitous  and  most  fortunate  coinci- 
dence the  Government  have  taken  up  this  ses- 
sion a  large  part  of  the  program  of  the  liberal 
League.  That  would  not  be  astonishing,  be- 
cause the  points  on  which  we  lay  stress  are  the 
points  which  obviously  appeal  to  statesmen ; 
but  it  is  strange  when  you  come  to  think  that 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  with  all  their 
power  they  have  done  nothing  to  advance 
those  questions.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  were 
the  points  on  which  we  laid  stress?  One — I 
take  it  first — was  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  I  quite  admit  that  the  Government 
could  not  deal  with  it  this  year,  having  other 
subjects  of  moment  to  deal  with,  and  I  also 
admit  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  motive  power  that  is  now  taking  place 
and  the  different  conditions  of  many  great 
cities,  it  is  a  question  which  may  wait  for  a 
year  or  two  years  in  order  to  be  settled  on  the 
largest  possible  basis,  particularly  if,  as  the 
Government  was  doing,  it  intended  to  take  up 
the  subjects  of  temperance  and  of  education. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  our  next  two  points  were 
education  and  temperance.  As  to  temperance, 
the  Government  is  passing  through  a  measure 
which  must  do  great  good  as  an  installment, 
and  it  is,  after  all,  by  installments  that,  I 
think,  the  wisest  temperance  reformers  are 
agreed  that  the  cause  of  temperance  must  be 
advanced.  (Cheers.)  And,  again,  they  have 
taken  up  education  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time.  (Laughter.)  Even  their  present  bill 
does  not  look  so  healthy  as  it  did  a  week  ago 
(laughter)  ;  but  it  is  a  bill  which  I  frankly 
admit  might  be  made  an  instrument  of  great 
good  to  the  country  if  it  could  be  amended 
on  two  or  three  points.  But,  then,  I  admit 
that  those  are  vital  points  to  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  what  was  our  last  point? 
It  was  efficiency.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  then 
the  Government  said,  *  That  does  not  affect  us, 
because  efficiency  we  have  always  practised 
and  always  possessed.'  " 

In  conclusion  Lord  Rosebery  stated 
emphatically  that  the  Liberal  League  was 
determined,  "  after  what  they  had  seen 
and  still  more  after  what  they  had 
heard,"  that  there  should  be  no  inde- 
pendent Parliament  in  Dublin.  As  re- 
gards the  purpose  had  in  mind  when  the 
League  was  formed  Mr.  Asquith  in  re- 
sponse to  a  toast  had  this  to  say : 

"  What  are  the  purposes  for  which,  the  war 
being  over  and  the  particular  differences  in 
our  party  as  to  the  war  being,  we  hope  and 


believe,  at  an  end,  what  are  the  purposes  for 
which  this  organization  continues  to  exist? 
They  are,  to  my  mind,  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  it  is,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  said,  a  rally- 
ing point  and  a  meeting  ground  for  the  great 
body  of  Liberal  opinion  in  the  country  which 
no  one  now  would,  I  think,  dream  of  saying 
has  not  a  title  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt 
(cheers)  :  and  I  for  my  part  protest,  and  I 
hope  I  may  protest  in  your  name,  in  the 
strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms,  that  the 
provision  of  means  for  counsel  and,  if  need 
be,  for  common  action  is  not  in  any  way  in- 
consistent with  the  traditions  of  our  party  and 
involves  no  disloyalty  to  the  obligations  of  dis- 
cipline and  comradeship.  But  there  is  a  sec- 
ond, and,  in  my  view,  perhaps  a  still  more 
urgent  and  imperative  purpose  for  which  an 
organization  of  this  kind  ought  to  continue, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  the  best  means  we  can 
devise  for  bringing  into  political  activity  some 
of  the  latent  force  of  Liberalism  in  the  coun- 
try. (Hear,  hear.)  The  Tory  party,  with  a 
brief  interval  of  three  years  has  now  been  in 
undisputed  and  exclusive  possession  of  power 
ever  since  1886,  yet  the  notion  that  there  is 
among  the  electors  of  this  country  a  perma- 
nent Tory  majority  is  in  my  opinion  the  gross- 
est and  most  ill-based  delusion  which  ever 
found  lodgment  in  the  imagination  of  man. 
(Laughter.)  What  is  the  common  feature  of 
electoral  disasters  which,  with  the  partial  ex- 
ception of  1892,  have  befallen  our  party  ever 
since  the  general  election  of  1885?  It  is  this. 
That  there  has  not  been  so  much  a  transfer  of 
votes  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  there  has 
been  a  large  and  a  continuous  and  a  growing 
abstention  from  the  polls." 


South  Africa 


^ 


The     two     most     difficult 


problems  immediately  be- 
fore the  Administration  in  South  Africa 
are  the  obtaining  of  labor  for  the  mines 
and  the  returning  and  settling  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  on  their  farms.  The 
latter  task  has  assumed  unusual  difificul- 
ties.  The  Central  Repatriation  Board, 
under  Captain  Hughes,  sits  in  Pretoria, 
while  each  district  has  its  own  local  com- 
mittee with  its  presiding  magistrate.  The 
work  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  compris- 
ing compensation  and  repatriation.  The 
Boers  are  invited  to  send  in  claims  for 
compensation  for  the  burning  of  their 
farms  or  other  damage.  If  a  Boer's 
farm  was  burnt  he  is  required  to  supply 
two  affidavits,  one  stating  whether  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Boers  or  the  British,  and 
the  other  giving  the  amount  of  furniture 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
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tion.  The  claim  must  be  settled  by  a 
proportional  amount  from  the  £3,000,- 
000  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  But 
meanwhile  the  committees  try  to  meet 
any  immediate  needs  without  delay. 
Thus  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  return  to 
his  farm  and  needs  farming  implements 
or  seed,  his  case  is  examined  and  his  ap- 
plication, if  approved,  is  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Committee  to  be  acted  upon. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  comes 
from  the  want  of  cattle  for  plowing. 
Those  left  by  the  military  are  half- 
starved  and  practically  worthless.  The 
committees  advise  that  only  those  farm- 
ers who  possess  sufficient  cattle  should 
return  to  their  farms.  It  is  hoped  also 
that  the  military  will  soon  be  able  to 
hand  over  draft  horses  and  mules  at  a 
low  price  to  the  civil  administration  for 
distribution.  The  Boers  complain  that 
many  cast-off  horses,  suitable  for  farm- 
ing work,  are  sold  at  auction  by  the  mil- 
itary authorities  and  bought  up  by  spec- 
ulators, who  will  ultimately  sell  them  to 
the  farmers  at  a  profit.  After  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  farmers  received  a 
month's  rations.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  they  applied  to  the  local  commit- 
tees for  a  renewal.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  farms  were  at  a  distance  from 
any  station,  this  proved  a  great  incon- 
venience. Now  the  central  board  is 
making  arrangements  by  which  a  farm- 
er may  draw  two  months'  rations  at  a 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  about  9,000 
families  have  already  been  settled  on 
farms  in  the  Transvaal. — The  Boer  gen- 
erals, Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey, 
reached  London  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  1 6th,  and  were  immediately  invited 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  visit  the  great  na- 
val review  and  see  the  King  on  that  day. 
The  Boer  generals  promptly  declined  the 
invitation,  and  much  rejoicing  was  heard 
among  certain  classes  of  Continental 
newspapers  thereat.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  invitation  was  declined  because 
it  came  directly  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
instead  of  from  the  King  himself.  An 
invitation  to  them  from  King  Edward 
was  accepted,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
they  went  from  London  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  visited  King  Edward  on  the 
royal  yacht  "  Victoria  and  Albert."  The 
King,  it  is  reported,  received  them  gra- 
ciously, shaking  hands  with  them  all  and 
introducing  them   to   Queen  Alexandra 


and  Princess  Victoria.  They  remained 
only  a  short  time  on  the  royal  yacht,  and 
were  then  carried  on  the  ''Wildfire," with 
Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  to  view 
the  assembled  fleet. 

The-  Kaiser  ^^  November  of  last  year  a 
duel  was 'fought  at  the  gar- 
rison town  of  Insterburg  of  a  peculiarly 
brutal  character.  A  court  of  honor  de- 
cided that  two  officers  should  meet  in 
duel  as  the  result  of  a  drunken  broil, 
altho  both  of  the  contestants  desired  to 
pass  the  matter  over.  Lieutenant  Blas- 
kowitz  was  shot  and  died  from  the 
wound,  and  his  antagonist.  Lieutenant 
Hildebrandt,  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  by  a  court-martial.  Now 
after  a  period  of  seven  months  Lieuten- 
ant Hildebrandt  has  been  pardoned  by 
the  Emperor.  For  three  days  he  was 
dined,  toasted  and  cheered  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  in  town,  where  he  spent 
the  week  end  before  joining  the  regiment 
to  which  he  was  assigned  at  Stade.  On 
leaving  the  garrison  he  was  escorted  to 
the  railway  station  as  if  he  were  a  royal 
personage  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and 
attendant  carriages.  Outside  of  military 
quarters  the  pardon  of  Lieutenant  Hilde- 
brandt has  been  strongly  censured.  An- 
other act  of  the  Kaiser  has  aroused  no 
little  discussion.  Recently,  as  the  result 
of  a  quarrel  over  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  in  Wuerzburg  University,  the 
Diet  of  Bavaria  refused  to  grant  $25,000, 
which  was  desired  by  Prince  Luitpold, 
the  Regent  of  Bavaria,  for  buying  works 
of  art.  Immediately  the  Emperor  sent  a 
telegram  to  Prince  Luitpold  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

"  I  have  just  returned  home,  and  read  with 
the  deepest  indignation  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Bavarian  Diet  to  vote  the  sum  which  you  ask 
for  art.  I  hasten  to  express  my  displeasure  at 
the  mean  ingratitude  displayed  by  this  action 
to  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  and  to  your  august 
person,  which  ever  has  been  a  shining  model 
in  the  support  and  advancement  of  art.  I 
therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  to  place  at  your 
disposal  the  sum  you  require,  so  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  your  task  in  the 
domain  of  art." 

Prince  Luitpold  replied  by  telegraph 
expressing  thanks  for  the  offer,  but  stat- 
ing that  the  liberalitv  of  a  member  of  the 
Bavarian   Legislature  had  already   sup- 
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plied  the  sum  desired.  The  action  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  especially  his  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  the  Diet,  have  been  widely 
censured  in  (icrmany. 

Religious  Liberty     J}'^  .  Government     of 
in  Russia  ^^^sia     has     recently 

been  compelled  to  face 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  has 
at  any  rate  not  pronounced  against  it. 
Some  months  ago,  at  the  great  annual 
Mission  Conference  in  Orel,  probably 
the  most  important  religious  convention 
held  in  Russia  in  which  the  laity  also 
participate,  a  high  official,  INI.Stachowitz, 
the  Marshal  of  the  nobility  of  that  gov- 
ernmental department,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  declared  that  the  law 
forbidding  any  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  to  join  the  "  Rascol  "  (or  the 
sects),  or  even  the  Protestant  Church 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  that  its  abolition  would  bring  only 
untold  blessings  to  Russia.  As  the  Mis- 
sion Conference  met  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means  to 
counteract  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Rascol,  these  sentiments  from  the  chief 
representative  of  the  nobility  of  Orel  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  aroused  con- 
siderable interest  in  Russia  and  else- 
where as  to  the  probable  action  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  the  Government  in  the 
premises.  Hitherto  the  Government  had 
been  enforcing  the  law  against  apostasy 
in  a  determined  manner,  Russia  being 
the  only  one  of  the  European  States,  save 
Turkey,  that  prohibits  its  people  from 
joining  religious  communions  other  than 
the  State  Church.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Russian  Government  systematically 
and  persistently  persecuted  the  Lutheran 
pastors  of  the  three  German  Baltic  prov- 
inces for  giving  spiritual  comfort  or  pas- 
toral service  to  people  claimed  by  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Dozens  of  Protes- 
tant pastors  were  fined,  imprisoned  and 
some  even  sent  to  Siberia.  Recently  the 
election  of  a  Marshal  for  the  nobility  of 
Orel  was  again  before  the  colleagues  of 
Stachowitz,  and  he  was  re-elected  prac- 
tically without  opposition.  Many  feared 
that  the  Government  would  refuse  to 
sanction  this  choice,  but  it  has,  on  the 
contrary,  confirmed  the  election.  The 
protagonist  of  religious  liberty  in  Rus- 
sia has  accordingly  at  least  not  been  de- 


l)rivcd  of  this  influential  position,  altho 
the  Government  has  not  given  any  posi- 
tive approval  of  the  principle  he  so  vig- 
orously defended.  Just  what  reasons 
influenced  the  Government  are  not  ap- 
parent, but  Russian  papers,  which  have 
canvassed  the  matter  pro  and  contra,  are, 
as  a  rule,  satisfied,  and  those  more  lib- 
erally inclined  are  hopeful  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  an  entering  wedge. 

China  Tien-tsin  has  at  last  actually 
been  turned  over  to  the  Chinese. 
On  August  15th  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  Viceroy 
of  Pe-chi-Li,  arrived  at  the  city  and  was 
received  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  Chinese 
troops.  As  for  the  tariff  protocol  or  com- 
mercial treaty  with  China  negotiated  by 
Great  Britain,  it  is  likely  that  still  fur- 
ther delays  must  occur  before  that  goes 
into  efYect.  On  Saturday  of  last  week 
the  protocol  was  signed  unreservedly  by 
the  British,  United  States,  German  and 
Japanese  representatives,  while  the  Aus- 
trian, Belgian  and  Dutch  representatives 
signed  only  "  ad  referendum."  The 
Chinese  Commissioners  were  not  con- 
sulted on  the  occasion,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  receive  the  imperial  sanction 
before  they  can  attach  their  signatures. 
One  complication  likely  to  delay  the  final 
settlement  is  Portugal's  claim  to  two 
small  islands  near  Macao,  and  to  the 
privilege  of  building  a  railway  from 
Macao  to  Canton  as  a  condition  of  con- 
senting to  the  new  tariff. — News  from 
Manchuria  indicate  that  the  province  is 
in  a  state  of  extreme  lawlessness.  Brig- 
andage near  Port  Arthur  is  growing 
more  common,  and  elsewhere  bands  of 
Hunguses  plunder  and  murder  without 
restraint.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
Russia  will  tighten  her  hold  on  the  un- 
fortunate province. — An  edict  received  in 
Washington  at  the  State  Department 
shows  that  China  is  fearful  of  the  riots 
that  may  arise  from  the  attempts  to  col- 
lect the  new  tariff,  and  seeks  means  of 
allaying  the  tumult.  The  document 
among  other  things  gives  this  salutary 
advice  to  the  officers  in  command: 

"  There  must  be  no  oppression  nor  irrita- 
tion of  the  people.  The  throne  has  pity  for 
the  people  and  does  not  forget  them,  awake 
or  asleep,  and  as  a  special  reminder  we  com- 
mand the  Viceroys  and  Governors  to  do  away 
with  whatever  may  cause  too  much  friction 
in  their  plans  for  raising  the  indemnity. 
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"  There  should  not  be  the  least  needless  se-     with  the  Orient  greater  than  that  of  any 
verity,  which  might  lead  to  trouble.    The  peo-     other  country  are  the  need  of  the  Orient 


for  our  products,  the  need  of  America 
for  Oriental  products  and  the  American 
control  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  three 
causes  the  third  depends  largely  on  the 
laying  of  an  American  cable  from  our 


tion. 


"  If  any  be  found  out  at  their  old  tricks, 
seeking  to  make  profit  for  themselves,  we  com- 
mand that  they  be  justly  impeached,  so  that 
they  may  be  severely  dealt  with.  There  will 
be  no  leniency  shown." 


pie  should  be  made  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances, so  that  they  may  be  willing  to  do  their 
duty  gladly. 

"  Concerning  the  officials,  in  their  districts, 
connected  with  the  Likin,   who  collect  taxes, 

it  is  the  more  necessary  that  a  stop  be  put  to     ^^.r      -       ^  t^     .  •  a^ 

the  filling  of  their  own  pockets,  and  that  they     Western  to  our  Eastern  possessions.     At 
be  strictly  prohibited  from  practicing  extor-     ^he  present  all  tlie  great  bodies  of  water 

have  been  crossed  by  submarine  cables, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific,  which 
with  its  ten  thousand  miles  of  continu- 
ous water  presents  a  problem  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  experience  of  cable  build- 
ers and  operators  is  that  a  distance  of 
3,500  miles  is  about  the  limit 
at  which  cables  can  be  satis- 
factorily operated  without 
way  stations  where  the  mes- 
sages    may     be     transmitted 
from  section  to  section  of  the 
line.     Now  until   the   present 
day  the  islands  situated  in  the 
Pacific  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  way  stations  across  the 
ocean  have  been  so  divided  in 
national  control  that  no  coun- 
try   or    group    of    capitalists 
cared  to  undertake  the  task  of 
laying  a  cable.     But  the   re- 
cent   course    of    events    has 
changed   these  conditions. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Wake 
Island,  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines form  a  continuous  line 
of    great    natural    telegraph 
poles,    upon    which    we   may 
string   a    wire,    so   to    speak, 
across   the    ocean    stretching 
half    way    round    the    globe, 
every     intermediate     landing 
and  relay  station  being  pro- 
That  the  Imperial  Government  may  well    tected    by   the   American   flag.       Mean- 
fear  new  uprisings  is  evident  from  the    while  England  has  decided  to  lay  a  cable 
vigilance  still  necessary  in  various  places,     from  the  western  coast  of  Canada,  via 
The    Imperial   troops   only   recently   at-    Fanning  Island,  the  Fiji  group  and  Nor- 
tacked  the    rebel    headquarters    at    In-     folk  Island,  to  Australia  and  her  other 
Chawan,  killing  one  thousand  rebels  and    possessions  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
executing  their  leader,  Tong-Yu-Hung.     routes   of  these  two   cable  systems  are 
'^  shown   on  the  map.      Connecting  links 

The  Pacific     ^^  address  by  the  Hon.  O.     between   Fanning   Island   and   the   Ha- 
Ifi  Cable  K'   -{^^stin,   reported  in  the    waiian  Islands,  and  between  the   Fiji  Is- 

National  Geographic  Maga-  lands  and  Samoa  will  easily  bring  to- 
sinc,  sums  up  admirably  the  present  sit-  gether  the  American  and  the  British 
ation  in  regard  to  laying  a  cable  across  lines,  and  thus  bind  into  one  vast  system 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  three  causes  all  the  more  important  groups  of  the  Pa- 
which  are  likely  to  make  our  commerce     cific. 


Assassins    and    Their    Apologists 

By  Andrew  D.   VVhiic 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany 


Q  TRANCE  it  is  that  three  of  the  kind- 
ly est  and  most  deserving  of  our 
Presidents  have,  within  forty  years, 
been  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  or  the  hate 
of  assassins.  More  strange  still  is  it 
that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a  large  number  of  the  noblest,  pur- 
est and  most  patriotic  rulers  of  States 
have  been  murdered  at  the  behest  of  petty 
cliques  or  individuals. 

Ghastly  as  the  murders  of  the  heads 
of  States  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been,  there  is  one  thing  which  as  I  re- 
flect upon  it  is  if  possible  more  ghastly 
still,  and  that  is  the  theory  which  un- 
derlies them.  This  theory  is  not  merely 
treason  against  rulers  of  States ;  it  is 
treason  against  the  people  of  every  na- 
tion and  against  the  entire  human  race. 
For  this  theory  is  that  a  petty  conventicle 
of  men  and  women,  by  no  means  emi- 
nent in  character,  judgment  or  knowl- 
edge, may  come  together  and  of  their 
own  motion,  in  obedience  to  their  own 
whim  or  passion,  sentence  the  purest,  no- 
blest, most  valuable  of  public  servants  to 
death ;  nay,  that  any  single  member  of 
this  conventicle  may  thus  sentence  the 
best  and  most  beloved  of  mankind. 

A  power  is  thus  usurped  by  these  dark 
conventicles,  and  even  by  individual 
members  of  them,  which  no  monarch,  no 
President,  no  Parliament,  no  King,  no 
Court,  high  or  low,  no  matter  how  des- 
potic, would  for  one  moment  dream  of 
exercising. 

This  ghastly,  irresponsible  despotism 
affects  to  act  in  the  interests  of  what  it 
calls  the  "  rights  of  humanity,"  the 
"  rights  of  mankind,"  the  "  rights  of  the 
people,"  the  "  rights  of  the  laboring 
class,"  the  "  rights  of  the  individual." 
Never  was  a  theory  more  monstrous  or 
more  self-contradictory.  The  people  of 
Russia  did  not  wish  evil  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II,  who  had  liberated  twenty 
millions  of  serfs  and  was  preparing  still 
further  blessings  for  his  country.  The 
people  of  France  did  not  wish  evil  to 
President  Carnot,  one  of  the  most  noble, 
pure  and  capable  of  men,  whose  life  had 


brought  his  country  nothing  but  advan- 
tage. The  people  of  Austria-Hungary 
did  not  wish  the  death  of  their  gentle  and 
merciful  luiipress.  The  people  of  Italy 
did  not  wish  the  death  of  their  beloved 
and  patriotic  ruler.  King  Humbert,  who 
like  his  father  before  him  had  fought  to 
set  them  free.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  who  had  accomplished 
more  for  labor  and  the  laboring  class 
than  any  other  President  who  had  ever 
lived.  Had  the  question  of  doing  harm 
to  either  of  these  personages  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  either  of  these 
countries,  there  would  have  been  the 
most  overwhelming  and  earnest  protest 
from  every  man,  woman  and  child,  high 
placed  or  low  placed,  rich  or  poor,  fit  to 
be  at  large.  But  a  little  knot  of  conspir- 
ators or  a  single  individual  has,  in  each 
case,  usurped  a  right  to  trample  upon  the 
will  and  wish  of  an  entire  nation,  has 
substituted  for  the  national  will  its  own 
vile  whim,  has  overridden  the  universal 
instincts  of  humanity  by  its  own  hatred 
and  cruelty,  has  assumed  a  power  which 
the  entire  nation  does  not  possess,  has 
violated  not  only  the  basic  principles  of 
monarchy,  but  those  of  republicanism 
and  democracy. 

But  it  is  said  by  these  people  and  their 
instigators  that  all  government,  all  re- 
restraint  on  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  "  natural  liberty  "  of  a  human  being, 
is  wrong,  and  that  these  assassinations 
are  the  assertion  of  this  "  natural  lib- 
erty," a  protest  against  the  claim  of  so- 
ciety to  restrict  it,  and  a  demand  for  its 
restoration.  The  "  natural  liberty  "  of 
mankind  is  the  right  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak.  It  is  the  liberty  of  the  strong- 
er to  eat  and  of  the  weaker  to  be  eaten, 
and  natural  liberty  now  restored  means 
simply  that  the  shrewder  and  stronger 
shall  possess  everything  and  make  the 
weaker  their  abject  slaves  without  a 
shadow  of  protection  to  their  lives,  fam- 
ilies or  property.  That  which  they  call 
*'  natural  liberty  "  is  natural  despotism, 
the  life  of  beasts  of  prey. 
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And  never  was  an  argument  more 
hopelessly  illogical ;  for  in  this  "  protest," 
"  assertion,"  "  demand,"  they,  an  infini- 
tesimal minority,  seek  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  to  exercise  a  government 
over  all  mankind,  a  government  purely 
arbitrary,  justified  by  no  consent  of  the 
governed,  tempered  by  no  consent  of  the 
governed,  tempered  by  no  appeal  to  the 
governed ;  so  that,  in  their  pretense  of  do- 
ing away  with  government,  they  estab- 
lish a  government  which  goes  infinitely 
beyond  any  despotism  which  would  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  sickening  argument 
is  that  made  by  sundry  pseudo-philan- 
thropists— that  these  men  are  simply  act- 
ing out  their  natures,  are  really  not  re- 
sponsible, and  that  we  should  get  along 
with  them  as  best  we  can  and  try  to  make 
them  better.  Perhaps  so;  but  the  only 
way  to  make  them  better  is  to  make  them 
feel  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 

One  of  these  apologists  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  guilt  of  the  man  who  mur- 
dered our  late  President  lies  at  the  door 
of  society,  that  the  murderer  was  the 
product  of  society.  So  far  from  this  be- 
ing the  case,  the  fact  is  that  American 
society  had  given  him  an  opportunity 
such  as  neither  he  nor  his  ancestors  be- 
fore him  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  at  the 
^yery  moment  when  he  committed  his  das- 


tardly crime  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  extending  to  him,  not  merely 
in  the  form  but  in  the  spirit  of  kindness, 
his  right  hand.  To  the  argument  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  these  people  thus  to  act, 
we  may  answer  with  a  similar  argument 
for  rattlesnakes  and  cobras ;  but  they  are 
not  tolerated  in  our  families  on  that  ac- 
count. 

In  this,  a^  in  many  other  matters  per- 
taining to  crime  in  the  United  States,  the 
first  thing  needful  is  that  we  clear  our 
minds  of  cant,  that  we  do  what  we  can  to 
put.  down  sham  philanthropy  and  to  de- 
velop a  stronger  fiber  in  our  laws  and  in 
their  administration.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
will,  if  they  are  true  to  their  duty,  join 
in  measures  such  that  the  deepest  wishes, 
best  interests  and  highest  aspirations  of 
their  peoples  shall  no  longer  thus  be  bru- 
tally and  cruelly  thwarted  and  nullified 
by  a  minute  minority,  and  that  men  or 
women  taking  this  view  of  government 
shall  only  be  allowed  to  exercise  it  upon 
each  other  in  some  remote  corner  of  our 
globe  tenanted  only  by  themselves.  If  our 
own  Government  would  equitably  ex- 
tinguish the  native  title  to  some  of  the 
thousand  and  more  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  assign  them  to  these  usurpers, 
there  would  be  new  reasons  for  congratu- 
lating Admiral  Dewey  on  his  victory  at 
Manila. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


An    Allegory 

By    Martha  Gilbert    Dickinson 

ABO\'E — the  Eiger  rose  in  clouds  of  snow, 
The  death  gorge  of  the  ice  crevasse  below ; 
Aware  of  crumbling  terror  'neath  his  feet, 
He  staggered  back, — miraculous  retreat — 
Safe,  on  the  rugged  rocks  of  certainty ! 
Then  in  a  swift  reactive  bravery, 
He  faltered  near — one  flower  was  so  fair 
That  cUmg  beneath  the  ledge  in  dizzy  air, 
One  crimson  flower  blooming  'mid  the  frost — 
And  seeing  her,  he  tottered,  and  was  lost. 

Unmoved,  the  Eiger  pointed  to  the  sky. 
Below  the  silent  glacier  gave  no  sigh ; 
The  sweet  and  evil  bloom  bloomed  on ;  afar 
Hell  burned  the  brighter  for  a  fallen  star ! 


New  Ygrk  City. 


A    Visit    to    Ems    Fifty    Years    Ago 

By  Rosa  Bonheur 

[Mr,  Theodore  Stanton,  of  Paris,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  unpublished  letter, 
writes  us  this  explanatory  note:  "Just  as  Rosa  Bonheur  was  rising  to  fame  she  was  ordered  by  her 
physician,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  to  take  the  waters  at  Ems.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  lifelong 
friend  and  confidante,  Mile.  Nathalie  Micas,  to  whose  mother  this  letter  is  addressed."  Itie  two  accom- 
panying pictures  are  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.— Editor.] 

AT  last  we  are  here,  but  not  without  PoHsh.      In  short,  we  were  obliged  to 

trouble,  I  assure  you,  for  Prus-  shift  for  ourselves,  and  what  was  still 

sia  is  a  sorry  country.     First   I  more  embarrassing,   we  had  to  change 

must  tell  you  that  it  is  melancholy  enough  our   nice   little   French   gold   pieces    for 

to  be  always  hearing  a  jargon  one  can-  wretched  coins,  half  copper,  half  silver, 

not  understand,  so  that  to  ask  for  the  with  values  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to, 


least  thing  you   have  to   go  through  a 
veritable  pantomimic. 

It  took  us  from  eleven  till  six  the  next 
evening  to  get  from  Paris  to  Brussels. 
At  the  Belgian  frontier  we  had  to  un- 


especially  when  you  do  not  understand 
the  language.  In  exchange  for  four 
hundred  francs  our  bag  was  filled  with 
this  ironmongery,  which  is  not  unlike  a 
domestic's    buttons.     I    do  believe    the 


pack  all  our  boxes ;  the  same  thing  at  the  King  of  Prussia  coins  money  out  of  the 

Prussian    frontier.     In    Belgium,    how-  buttons  of  his  old  suits  of  livery.     Any- 

ever,  it  was  easy  enough  as  everybody  how,  Nathalie  and  I  looked  at  it  for  a 

spoke  French.     At  Cologne,  on  the  con-  long  time  without  knowing  what  to  do 

trary,  it  was  enough  to  make  you  lose  with  it.     As  the  bag  was  very  heavy  we 

your  head,   one   speaking  English,   an-  were  forced  to  carry  it  between  us. 

other  Russian,  a  third  Flemish,  a  fourth  There  is  much  more  luxury  here  than 

in   the    Pyrenees   be- 
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Drawing  in  Letter  by  Rosa  Bonheur 


cause  there  is  a  much 
greater  number  o  f 
visitors.  Yesterday 
evening  we  had  a 
short  walk  on  the 
promenade,  which  is 
a  flower  garden  at  the 
extremity  of  a  pretty 
little  river  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  well- 
wooded  mountains  or 
meadows.  There  is 
music  every  evening, 
I  think,  for  yesterday 
a  band  played  in  a 
small  stand  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  this  mu- 
sic in  the  midst  of 
pretty  landscapes.  We 
sat  down  and  laughed 
to  our  heart's  content 
at  all  the  caricatures 
we  saw. 

I  assure  you  there 
is  plenty  to  laugh  at 
here.  French  women 
are  blamed  for  their 
coquetry.  But  you 
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should  come  here  if  you  want  to  see  the 
pretentious  airs  put  on  by  both  women  and 
men.  There  are  old  flirts  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  seeking  adventures.  In  short, 
most  are  very  elegant  and  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  more 
than  one  amusing  spectacle  without  trou- 
ble.    Good  gracious,  what  noodles,  and 


per  an  idea  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  sol- 
diers. I  don't  know  why,  but  this  brave 
little  King  or  Emperor  ^  of  Prussia  in- 
terests me  a  great  deal.  It  is  perhaps  be- 
cause he  sticks  in  one  of  his  fortified,  and 
well  fortified,  towns,  for  fear  they  should 
rob  him  of  the  dear  Henry  V.  May  God 
grant  him  to  remain  always  in  a  coun- 


r«o 


Drawing  in  Letter  by  Rosa  Bonheur 


worse  than  that,  Society  people  are!  I 
begin  to  think  that  simplicity  of  heart  is 
an  exceptionally  rare  thing  and  good 
sense  still  rarer.  Really  there  is  not  much 
progress  in  this  respect. 

As  Nathalie  is  just  on  the  point  of  put- 
ting my  letter  into  the  envelope,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  to  give  you  on  this  bit  of  pa- 

^  Frederick  William  IV,  who  had  been  elected  in 
the  previous  year  hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Ger- 
mans, an  honor  which  he  declined.  These  were  rev- 
olutionary times  In  Germany. 


try  where  the  laws  are  in  such  harmony 
with  the  monarchic  spirit.  That  will  be 
better  for  his  health. 

We  received  your  last  letter  this  morn- 
ing while  we  were  cosy  in  bed,  for  what 
else  can  we  do?  It  rains  here  day  and 
night ;  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  out.  Con- 
sequently I  shall  bring  back  to  Paris 
nothing  but  an  unbounded  desire  to  be- 
gin my  great  picture.^ 


*  "  The  Hone  Fair.' 
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Lords    and    Ministers 


By  A.   Maurice  Low 

THE  American  mind,  lay  as  well  as    cause  men  styled  by  courtesy  lords  and 
that  part  of  it  that  devotes  itself    the  heirs  to  peerages  are  commoners,  and 
to  shedding  light  on  public  affairs    as  such  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  tripod  of  the  editorial  sanctum,     Lord  Cranborne,  for  instance,  who  will 
seems  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the     succeed  his  father  to  the  Marquisate  of 

Salisbury,  that  England  has  always  been 
at  heart  a  democratic  country.  The  son 
of  a  peer  while  he  sits  in  the  Commons 
represents  the  people  and  .perforce  stands 
as  the  champion  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  whose  votes  have 
elected  him  to  Parliament.  Probably 
this  system  of  regarding  all  men  as  com- 
moners until  either  by  succession  or  crea- 
tion they  become  peers  has  done  more  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  British  insti- 
tutions than  anything  else,  and  explains 
why  British  institutions  are  unlike  those 
of  any  other  monarchical  countries,  espe- 
cially those  countries  where  all  children 


THE    RIGHT    HON.    ARTHUR    J.    BALFOUR, 
Prime   Minister 

mysteries  of  the  construction  of  the 
British  Cabinet  as  it  is  to  grasp  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  British  peerage.  News- 
papers that  ought  to  know  better  used  to 
sin  most  grievously  by  talking  about  the 
late  Lord  Pauncefote  as  "  Lord  Julian," 
and  since  the  Honorable  Michael  Her- 
bert has  been  appointed  his  successor 
these  same  newspapers  have  taken  to 
writing  about  him  as  "  Lord  Herbert." 
When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert had  been  knighted  there  was  confu- 
sion worse  confounded,  because  how 
could  "  Lord  Herbert "  be  Sir  Michael, 
and  if  Sir  Michael  where  did  the  "  Hon- 
orable "  fit  in  ? 

Sir  Michael  Herbert,  altho  the  son  of 
a  peer,  is  a  commoner.  It  is  because  the 
sons  of  peers  are  commoners,  it  is  be- 


THE   DUKE   OF   DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council 

of  a  peer,  male  as  well  as  female,  inherit 
the  rank  of  their  father  at  birth. 

Sir  Michael  Herbert,  as  the  younger  son 
of  a  peer,  became  an  "  Honorable  "  by 
the  fact  of  being  born,  a  prefix  which 
does  not  ennoble  him — that  is,  it  does 
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not  give  him   a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy   Councillorship   is   regarded   as   a 

House  of  Lords.  Now  that  he  has  been  great  distinction.      It  gives  a  man  the 

knighted  he  is  the  Honorable  Sir  Michael  right  to  be  addressed  as  Right  Honorable 
Herbert,  still  a  commoner,  as  knighthood  '   '  '   ''      •   •.•  i     t^    ^ 


does  not  confer  nobility.     The  younger 


THE    MARQUIS    OF    LANSDOWNE, 
Secretary  of   State  for  Foreign   Affairs 

sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  bear  the 
courtesy  titles  of  "  Lord "  prefixed  to 
their  Christian  and  family  names.  Thus 
the  husband  of  a  woman  who  recently 
came  into  notoriety  is  Lord  Francis 
Hope,  but  not  Lord  Hope,  as  so  many 
newspapers  have  carelessly  termed  him. 
These  sons  are  commoners,  and  can  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  cannot 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  are 
not  peers. 

Equally  hazy,  apparently,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  average  newspaper  writer  regard- 
ing the  British  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet, 
like  a  good  many  other  things  in  Eng- 
land, has  no  legal  existence.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  Cabinet  known  to 
law,  and  no  statute  governs  it.  Theoret- 
ically, the  Cabinet  is  merely  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Privy  Council 
being  a  creation  of  the  sovereign,  who 
alone  can  appoint  Privv  Councillors.     A 


and  to  put  the  initials  P.  C.  after  his 
name.  It  gives  him  precedence  over  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  judges  of  the 
Pligh  Court  of  Justice,  baronets,  knights 
and  a  lot  of  other  men. 

The  Cabinet,  it  has  been  said,  is  theo- 
retically merely  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  precisely  as  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  England,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  composed  of 
the  great  law  lords,  is  another  commit- 
tee. There  are  also  "  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil," much  heard  of  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
supposed  to  be  issued  by  the  Sovereign 
presiding  over  his  Council,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  political,  and  hence  issued  by  the 
responsible  Ministry.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil has  its  own  President,  a  very  exalted 
personage,  always  a  great  nobleman,  a 
personage  so  exalted,  in  fact,  that  in  that 
awe-inspiring   document   known   as   the 
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THE  RIGHT    HON.    ARETAS    AKERS-DOUGLAS, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Table  of  Precedency,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  ranks  thirteenth  on 
the  list,  and  is  only  preceded  by  Royalty, 
Ambassadors,    Archbishops,    the    Lord 
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High  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ire-  the  Executive  departments,  in  England 
land  and  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  men  are  put  into  the  Cabinet  for  party 
Seal.  or  personal  reasons,  and  not  because  of 

Great  altho  the  Lord  President  of  the     the  office  they  hold.     The  Prime  Minis- 
Privy  Council  is  he  exhibits  in  his  person     ter  is  bound  by  no  rule  in  forming  his 

Ministry  as  to  whether  the  appointment 
to  an  office  carries  with  it  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Custom  prescribes  that  the  heads  of 
great  departments — the  Secretaries  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  War,  the  Colonies, 
Home  Affairs  and  India,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  a  few  others — shall 
be  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  outside 
of  that  the  Prime  Minister  may  do  as  he 
sees  fit.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  second 
Ministry  made  such  an  unimportant 
place  as  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  carry  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
while  in  his  third  Ministry  the  Chan- 
cellor held  office  without  portfolio.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  Chancellor  was  a  man 


THE   RIGHT    HON.    CHARLES    THOMSON   RITCHIE, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

the  falsity  of  the  unchallenged  mathe- 
matical axiom  that* the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  parts,  for  a  part  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  much  greater  than  the  whole. 
In  any  other  country  than  a  republican 
monarchy  like  England  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent would  preside  over  the  Cabinet,  es- 
pecially as  the  office  of  Lord  President  is 
recognized,  while  that  of  Prime  Minister, 
like  the  Cabinet  itself,  is  an  extra  judicial 
office  and  has  neither  constitutional  nor 
legal  warrant.  But  the  Premier  is  su- 
preme. The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  sits  in  the  Cabinet,  and  is  usual- 
ly a  merely  ornamental  concession  to 
archaic  tradition. 

The  British  Cabinet,  unlike  the  Amer- 
ican— which  it  maybe  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing is  also  an  extra  judicial  creation  and 
unrecognized  either  by  Constitution  or 
statute — is  a  flexible  body,  and  is  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Premier.  In  the  United  States  the 
Cabinet  always  consists  of  the  heads  of 
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no  less  distinguished  than  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  the  nephew  and  biographer 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  in  the  other  he 
was  Edward  Heneage,  whose  claim  to 
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fame  it  would  not  be  easy  to  recall  off- 
hand.    In  his  first  Ministry  Lord  Salis- 


THE    EARL    OF    DUDLEY, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

bury  made  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  Lord 
Privy  Seal  with  portfolio,  and  in  his  sec- 
ond Ministry  he  gave  the  place  to  Earl 
Cadogan,  but  without  the  coveted  port- 
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folio.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
is  to  be  very  near  the  goal  of  political 
greatness;  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet is  to  have  attained  to  the  hight  of  po- 
litical greatness ;  there  is  only  one  higher 
step — to  be  Premier. 

It  is  optional  with  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  shall  simply  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  his  colleagues  and 
subordinates,  or  whether  in  addition  to 
being  the  director-in-chief  of  his  party's 
policy  he  shall  assume  the  active  charge 
of  a  great  department.     Pitt  was  both 
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Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  so  was  Peel ;  so  was  Gladstone. 
Salisbury  was  twice  Premier  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but 
it  is  almost  a  tradition  among  the  Lib- 
erals that  while  the  Premier  may  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  head 
of  any  other  department,  he  should  not 
be  his  own  Foreign  Secretary. 

Another  curious  thing  about  the  Brit- 
ish Ministerial  system  is  that  the  Pre- 
mier, as  such,  receives  no  salary.  All  the 
other  Ministers  are  paid ;  but  the  Pre- 
mier, unless  he  holds  another  office,  must 
serve  without  salary.  When  Lord  Sal- 
isbury resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  became  Lord  Keep- 
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cr  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  anomaly  was 
presented,  which  could  be  found  in  no 
other  country  but  England,  of  his  giv- 
ing up  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  to  ac- 
cept one  of  $10,000,  still  retaining  the 
Premiership  and  still  being  the  virtual 
ruler  of  the  British  Empire.  Equally 
paradoxical  is  it  to  note  that  while  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  is  a  personage  of  so 
much  dignity  and  importance  that  he 
stands  twelfth  on  the  Table  of  Prece- 
dency, which  is  silent  as  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  which  puts  the  great  Sec- 


retaries of  State  below  the  younger  sons 
of  peers,  this  exalted  personage  is  paid 
only  two-fifths  as  much  as  some  of  the 
Secretaries  who  owe  their  official  ex- 
istence to  him,  and  who  can  be  deprived 
of  their  official  existence  whenever  it 
suits  the  Premier.  In  the  Cabinet  the 
Premier  is  supreme ;  and  so  long  as  he 
has  his  party  behind  him  he  need  fear 
nobody,  not  even  the  Sovereign ;  for  in 
England  the  Sovereign  reigns,  but  the 
people  govern. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The    New    Chinese    Minister 

By  J.   C.   O'Laughlin 

[ITie  ways  of  diplomacy  differ  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Where  the  world  may  spealj  of  a  man 
of  mark  from  Europe,  and  his  confreres  may  find  themselves  at  liberty  to  tell  of  his  achievements  and 
hint  at  his  shortcomings,  a  masking  silence  rests  upon  the  lips  of  Orientals  as  to  the  doings  of  their 
brothers. 

Thus  far  what  has  been  known  in  the  United  States  of  China's  new  Minister  has  been  so  little 
as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notation.  Few  know  him,  or  know  of  him.  The  sketch  that  follows  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  among  those  few.  The  sources  the  writer  has  drawn  upon  are  the  only  sources 
which  may  be  considered  authentic. — Editoh.] 


SIR  LEANG  CHEN-TUNG,  the 
newly  Appointed  Minister  of  China 
to  the  United  States,  is  a  man  of 
many  sides.  Several  diplomats,  who  met 
him  when  he  was  interpreter  of  the  Chi- 
nese Legation  in  Washington  and  who 
knew  him  in  Peking,  were  recently  dis- 
cussing his  characteristics. 

*'  My  most  vivid  recollection  of 
Leang,"  said  one,  "  is  his  love  of  sport. 
Baseball  knocks  a  diplomatic  question 
out  of  his  head." 

''  I  had  no  idea  he  enjoyed  the  game," 
asserted  another.  ''  I  was  impressed 
with  his  astuteness  as  a  politician." 

"  Leang  is  extremely  fond  of  society," 
declared  the  third  member  of  the  party. 
''  You  will  appreciate  this  fact  next  win- 
ter in  Washington." 

These  are  the  impressions  of  men  who 
have  been  his  colleagues.  While  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  dissimilar 
because  different  facets  of  the  subject 
were  turned  toward  them  when  they 
looked.  Leang  is  a  baseball  enthusiast, 
he  is  a  politician,  and  he  does  like  so- 
ciety. It  is  interesting  now  to  hear  the 
verdict  of  the  foreigners  who  expressed 
their  views  as  to  whether  or  not  Leang 
is  a  diplomat. 


"  He  is,"  they  answer  decisively. 

But  with  all  the  savoir  faire  credited 
to  Leang,  he  has  been  appointed  to  a 
post  that  would  be  acceptable  to  few. 
By  his  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  American  people,  no  less 
by  his  tact  and  ability,  Wu  Ting-fang, 
the  retiring  Minister,  has  attained  a 
popularity  unknown  to  any  other  Envoy, 
which  has  been  of  immense  personal  and 
official  advantage.  Had  any  other  for- 
eign representative  than  Wu  made  the 
remarks  which  he  has  uttered,  a  demand 
for  his  recall  would  have  promptly  fol- 
lowed. But  the  Minister  skated  on  thin 
ice  so  often  that  he  grew  callous  to  dan-  ^ 
ger  and  his  seeming  dare-deviltry  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  average  citizen. 
The  State  Department  on  occasions 
frowned  on  Wu,  but  its  displeasure  was 
never  officially  expressed^  and  the  Minis- 
ter serenely  continued  btl  his  Oriental 
way. 

What  can  Leang  do  to  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  Wu?  The  latter  has  an  excel- 
lent presence,  but  Leang  has  the  advan- 
tage cf  greater  impressiveness  of  ap- 
pearance. Oratory  is  tmknown  in  China 
and  is  an  art  acquired  outside  her  con- 
fines.    Wu  had  no  need  for  the  pebbles 
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of  Demosthenes  to 
obtain  facility  of  ex- 
pression. Leang  i  s 
without  oratorical 
training.  The  occa- 
sions upon  which  he 
has  made  speeches  are 
rare  in  comparison 
with  those  graced  by 
Wu.  Here  the  latter 
is  undoubtedly  s  u  - 
perior.  When  W  u 
entered  the  Chinese 
diplomatic  service  he 
had  the  advantage  of 
a  western  legal  edu- 
cation. He  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with 
English  law,  and,  as 
English  law  is  the 
foundation  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  he 
was  able  to  submit 
arguments  on  ques- 
tions which  our  State 
officials  found  great 
difficulty  in  answer- 
ing. "  Wu  is  the  clev- 
e  r  e  s  t  diplomat  in 
Washington,"  one 
Secretary  of  State  re- 
marked admiringly. 
Leang  has  not  en- 
joyed the  legal  train- 
ing of  Wu,  but  for 
fifteen  years  he  has 
dealt  with  China's 
foreign  affairs,  and  is 
thus  thoroughly  f  a  - 
miliar  with  the  policy 
and  procedure  of  his  own  country.  Nor 
is  he  ignorant  by  any  means  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  upon  Chinese 
questions.  For  several  years  he  served 
in  Washington  as  Interpreter  of  Lega- 
tion, and  he  absorbed  in  that  time  much 
information  that  will  be  undoubtedly 
useful  to  him  as  Minister. 

Leang  has  not  the  foundation  upon 
which  Wu  Ting-fang  builded.  But 
Leang  is  very  young  for  such  an  im- 
portant post  as  the  United  States — only 
39  years — and  there  are  admittedly  great 
possibilities  for  him.  His  career  has 
demonstrated  that  he  needed  but  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  results.  As  a  boy, 
JH  his  native  province  of  Kuang  Tung, 


SIR    LEANG    CHEN-TUNG, 

I'he  New  Chinese  Minister 

he  was  ambitious  to  do  credit  to  his 
worthy  ancestors  and  especially  to  his 
mighty  uncle,  who  had  risen  to  the  awe- 
inspiring  office  of  Provincial  Treasurer. 
And  speaking  of  his  uncle,  Leang  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him.  He  placed  him 
when  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  in  the  Gov- 
ernment school  at  Shanghai.  Leang  was 
studious  and  bright,  and  after  a  year's 
course  at  this  institution  was  designated 
as  one  of  thirty  Chinese  youth  to  receive 
an  American  education.  The  late  Earl 
Li  Hung-chang  was  responsible  for  the 
project  to  introduce  foreign  thought  and 
methods  into  China  by  means  of  western 
tuition. 

"  The   time   has   arrived,"   he   said   in 
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1872,  "  when  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  develop  China's  internal  re- 
sources in  order  to  arrest  decay,  stop 
retrogression  and  to  place  her  on  the 
road  to  reform  and  advancement.  To 
accomplish  this  a  knowledge  of  western 
sciences  and  arts  is  necesssary.  The  em- 
ployment of  foreigners  will  be  imme- 
diately satisfactory,  but  it  gives  no  prom- 
ise for  a  permanent  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. Therefore  I  believe  that  an  ear- 
nest effort  should  be  made  to  educate 
our  people  and  fit  them  for  this  work. 
The  schools  of  America  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  tlie  youth  partly  because  of  the 
unbroken  amity  which  has  existed  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  reason  that, 
from  all  information  obtainable,  I  am 
satisfied  that  American  schools  possess  a 
superiority  over  those  of  Europe  in  im- 
parting practical  knowledge." 

So  Leang  and  his  companions  came  to 
America  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  the  important  work 
of  regenerating  their  country.  When  he 
started  from  Shanghai  for  the  United 
States  Leang  was  probably  decidedly 
more  apprehensive  than  when  he  left  his 
Kuang  Tung  home  for  Shanghai.  At 
least  Shanghai  was  a  Chinese  port  and  the 
Chinese  flag  guaranteed  him  protection. 
But  when  he  boarded  the  big  steamer 
and  started  out  in  the  vast  ocean  for  the 
land  of  the  mao-tzu  (red-heads),  the  lit- 
tle boy  of  ten  years  must  have  longingly 
watched  the  receding  shore.  He  was  en- 
tered in  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  proved  a  good  student.  His 
forte,  however,  was  athletics,  baseball 
being  the  sport  of  which  he  was  espe- 
cially fond.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
baseball  nine,  composed  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents, known  as  the  "  Orientals,"  and  the 
victories  of  that  team  are  still  a  matter 
of  pleasant  remembrance  to  the  men  who 
played  on  and  against  it.  "  Pi  Cook," 
the  name  given  Leang  by  his  parents, 
abbreviated  into  "  P.  Cook  "  by  his 
schoolmates,  was  a  batter  of  renown. 
He  usually  filled  first  base,  but  when  a 
namesake,  who  was  a  left  handed  pitcher, 
was  knocked  out  of  the  box,  he  served 
as  a  substitute.  Leang  was  also  a  skillful 
oarsman. 

Leang    graduated   with    honor    from 


Phillips  and  successfully  passed  his  en- 
trance examination  for  Amherst  College, 
in  the  meantime  the  Conservatives  of 
China,  who  were  opposed  to  Li  Hung- 
chang's  progressive  policy,  had  taken 
means  to  circumvent  the  great  Viceroy. 
A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  throne 
declaring  that  the  students  in  America 
were  imbibing  disloyalty  and  their  recall 
was  urged.  Leang  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents were  ordered  to  return  to  China, 
and  thus  failed  Li  Hung-chang's  early 
effort  to  aid  his  country.  China  had  no 
use  for  western  learning. 

Leang's  contact  with  American 
thought  and  energy  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  his  ambition.  His  uncle  at  the  time 
he  reached  China  was  Provincial  Treas- 
urer at  Nanking,  and  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  was  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  customs 
taotai  at  Wuhu.  The  latter  was  named 
in  1887  as  Minister  of  China  to  the 
United  States. 

"  I  have  a  young  nephew,"  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  told  the  newly-appointed 
Envoy,  ''  who  is  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  residence  in  America.  I  advise  you 
to  appoint  him  as  your  interpreter." 

Tliis  was  the  way  in  which  Leang  first 
came  to  Washington  in  an  ofilicial  capac- 
ity. He  remained  until  1889  and  re- 
turned to  Peking  with  Chang  Yen  Hoon. 
The  latter  was  an  influential  progressive 
and  through  him  Leang  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  or  For- 
eign Office.  China  named  Chang  Yen 
Hoon  as  her  commissioner  to  treat  for 
peace  with  Japan,  and  Leang  accom- 
panied him  as  secretary.  The  credentials 
of  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  were 
not,  however,  satisfactory  to  the  Japan- 
ese and  the  mission  failed.  Li  Hung- 
chang  w^as  then  appointed  as  peace  plen- 
ipotentiary, and  he  selected  Leang  as 
one  of  his  subordinates. 

Thus  Earl  Li,  who  had  given  Leang 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  western  educa- 
tion in  the  hope  that  he  would  thereby 
be  of  service  to  his  country,  took  advan- 
tage of  that  training  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  with  a  nation  which,  while 
Oriental,  had  become  Occidental.  That 
the  «^ervices  performed  by  the  young  sec- 
retary were  satisfactory  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  named  as  a  member  of 
the  mission  sent  to  England  to  represent 
China  at  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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As  a  token  of  her  appreciation  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  foreign  representatives 
Victoria  conferred  knighthood  upon  all 
of  them,  and  thus  Leang  became  Sir 
Chen-tung.  When  he  returned  to  Pe- 
king he  found  the  Emperor  guided  by 
K'ang  Yu  Wei,  like  himself  a  protege  of 
Chang  Yen  Hoon  and  an  ardent  pro- 
gressive. K'ang  sought  to  introduce 
reforms  too  hastily,  however,  and  the 
celebrated  coup  d'etat  of  1898  brought 
about  the  restoration  to  power  of  the 
Empress  Dowager.  K'ang  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  his  life.  **  Chang  Yen 
Hoon  has  already  been  degraded,"  to 
quote  the  Imperial  edict  issued  in  the 
case  of  that  official.  ''  He  was  clever  at 
imposing  on  his  people,  his  actions  were 
deceitful,  mysterious  and  fickle,  and  he 
sought  after  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Therefore  let  him  be  banished  to  Hsin- 
chiang."  When  the  Boxer  revolt  was 
at  its  hight  Chang  was  decapitated. 

His  association  with  Chang  deprived 
Leang  of  influence  at  Peking.  To  avoid 
personal  indignity  he  went  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  Boxer 
revolt.  Prince  Ching  and  Earl  Li,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Empress  Dowager  in 
1900  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Powers, 
were  in  need  of  a  clever  secretary,  and 
Leang  was  invited  to  the  capital.  He 
had  been  the  tutor  of  Prince  Chen,  son 
of  Prince  Ching,  before  the  fall  of 
Chang,  and  he  resumed  guidance  of  the 
studies  of  this  youth.  When  the  nego- 
tiations terminated  he  was  named  as 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  mission,  headed 
by  Prince  Chun,  which  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Berlin  to  express  directly  to 
Emperor  William  China's  regret  for  the 
assassination  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the 
German  Minister  in  Peking.  William 
desired  that  the  members  of  the  mission, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prince,  should 
kotow  before  him.  Leang's  diplomacy 
aided  in  averting  this  humiliation,  and, 
as  a  result,  China,  which  Germany 
sought  to  abase,  succeeded  in  discredit- 
ing Germany.  It  was  a  decisive  victory 
for  the  Chinese.  When  he  returned  to 
Peking  Leang  was  named  as  Chief  Sec- 
retary of  Prince  Chen,,  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  the  Coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward. Before  his  departure,  Prince 
Ching,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Wai  Wu- 
pu,  now  the  title  of  China's  foreign  af- 
fairs department,  promised  him  the  posi- 


tion of  Minister  in  Washington.  The 
Vermilion  pencil  of  the  Emperor  recent- 
ly gave  efl:'ect  to  this  promise. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
Leang's  appointment  shows  a  progress- 
ive disposition  on  the  part  of  China. 
The  rank  of  the  new  Minister  is  low,  and 
were  it  not  that  the  right  of  petition  to 
the  throne  is  conferred  upon  all  Envoys 
he  would  not  be  able  to  address  their 
Majesties,  but  could  only  reach  them 
through  numerous  intermediaries.  Had 
the  Empress  Dowager  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment, for  instance,  of  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  who  would  not  have 
been  averse  to  the  office,  the  people  of 
China  would  have  inferred  that  in  the 
eves  of  the  throne  foreign  missions  were 
of  the  highest  importance.  Marquis 
Tseng  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
families  of  the  Empire,  and  himself 
served  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  Europe.  But  while  upon  his  own 
race  Leang's  appointment  will  make  lit- 
tle impression,  the  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly give  cordial  welcome  to  him 
in  view  of  his  having  risen  to  high  po- 
sition in  part  because  of  American  train- 
ing and  contact  with  American  thought. 

In  an  interview  in  New  York  the  other 
day  Sir  Liang  spoke  of  his  family  in  a 
very  interesting  way.     He  said: 

"  Literary  honors  are  what  we  admire  and 
strive  for  in  China.  Before  the  treaty  ports 
were  opened  all  of  China's  foreign  trade  cen- 
tered at  Canton.  It  was  controlled  by  thirteen 
great  commercial  houses.  My  grandfather 
owned  one  of  the  thirteen.  A  grand-uncle 
owned  another.  The  uncle  failed  for  over  a 
million  tael.  Being  an  honest  man,  he  gave 
all,  even  his  dwelling,  to  his  creditors.  Just 
then  his  son  received  high  honors  at  the  Im- 
perial College  at  Pekin.  The  literary  accom- 
plishments of  the  son  brought  so  much  honor 
to  his  family  in  the  opinion  of  all  Canton  that 
his  father's  creditors  'gave  back  everything 
to  the  ruined  merchant,  that  he  might  repair 
his  fortunes. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  something  the  Americans 
wouldn't  do.  The  Liang  family  of  Canton — 
my  own — has  held  the  highest  literary  honors 
in  the  province  for  seventy  years.  My  grand- 
father was  a  mandarin  in  the  north.  My 
father  lived  a  life  of  leisure  and  study  in  Can- 
ton. As  for  me,  my  father  and  my  mother 
determined  that  I  should  have  an  American 
education.  The  Chinese  Government  issued  a 
circular  calling  for  boys  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  study.  I  was  sent  to  Andover  in 
this  country,  where  I  was  graduated  in  1881. 
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I  had  prepared  for  Yale,  but  when  I  was 
about  to  enter  that  university  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents abroad  were  ordered  to  return  to  their 


homes.     The  Government  was  afraid  that  we 
were  becoming   too   Americanized   and   would 
desert  our  own  country — a  great  mistake." 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Present    Position    of    Catholicity 

By  Praelatus 

[The  author  of  this  article  Is  a  cleric  who  has  been  "  preferred  "  to  a  position  of  Influence  and  au- 
thority In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  so  has  a  right  to  the  title  "  Prwlatus."  A  writer  on  an  allied 
subject  in  a  daily  paper,  who  signs  himself  "  Sacerdoa  Americanus,"  thus  explains  why  he  does  not  give 
his  name:  "An  honorable  man  writes  pseudonymously  when  he  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  persecution 
of  the  powerful,  the  annoyance  of  the  impudant,  or  the  abuse  of  the  rowdy." — Editor.] 


A   QUESTION  with  which  the  edu- 
cated American  Catholic  is  con- 
tinually puzzling  himself  is  this: 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  deplorable 
condition   of   the   Church   in   the   Latin 
countries  of  Europe?     Since  the  national 
life  of  these  peoples  began  the  Catholic 
religion  has  acted  and  reacted  upon  them 
in    the    social,    political    and    domestic 
spheres,  and  yet  there  they  are,  as  the 
twentieth  century  opens,  the  conspicuous 
and    chief    persecutors    of    the    Church. 
Armies  of  priests  and   religions   are   at 
work  among  them  ;  convents,  orphanages 
and  hospitals  innumerable  are  a  living 
spectacle    of    devotion,    helpfulness    and 
zeal ;   and,   nevertheless,   the   Church   is 
face  to  face  with  what  looks  like  irrep- 
arable disaster.      In  Italy  the  nation  is 
rallying  to  the  support  of  the  anathema- 
tized monarchy,  preferring  evidently  to 
be  apostates  from  the  papacy  rather  than 
aliens  to  their  country.     In  Spain  the  ris- 
ing flood  of  democracy  has  set  for  itself 
the  overwhelming  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  monarchy.      In   Belgium   the 
masses  hate  the  clergy  as  their  chief  op- 
ponents in  the  fight  for  popular  suffrage. 
And  finally,  in  France,  the  conditions  are 
the  gravest  conceivable  for  the  future  of 
Catholicity.     To  be  sure,  there  are  hope- 
ful  indications  among  the  French  that 
now  and  then  light  up  the  portents  of 
decay.     The   Sacred  Heart  draws  hun- 
dreds of  men  to  the  vigils  at  Montmartre  ; 
the  Easter  communions  at  Notre  Dame 
this  year  amounted  to  four  thousand ;  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  arouses  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  seminaries  are  well  filled ; 
the  foreign  missions — France's  glory! — 
are    generously    sustained.      But    these. 


after  all,  are  not  enough  to  encourage  us 
in  a  nation  counting  almost  forty  million 
Catholics.  The  most  cautious  and  con- 
servative observers  assure  us  of  the 
mournful  fact  that  the  decatholicizing  of 
the  country  has  gone  to  an  appalling  ex- 
tent. Not  alone  in  the  great  cities,  but 
among  the  peasant  classes,  the  Church 
has  waned  and  faded,  until  she  seems  a 
very  ghost  of  her  ancient  splendor,  and 
her  deserted  sanctuaries  are  as  the  tomb 
of  her  historic  past.  .  .  .  (See  the 
memorable  article  by  Rev.  James  Forbes, 
S.J.,  in  the  Etudes — one  of  the  most  con- 
servative periodicals  of  France — for 
April  5th,  1902). 

What  is  the  cause  of  it?  And  the  an- 
swer we  are  generally  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  answered  by  Catholics,  is  that 
four  deadly  enemies  to  Christianity  have 
wrought  the  mischief:  Protestantism, 
Judaism,  Free  Masonry  and  Socialism. 
Before  we  accept  this  answer  as  ade- 
quate we  must  reflect  a  little  on  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  in- 
stitution can  long  subsist  which  is  se- 
riously out  of  harmony  with  its  environ- 
ment. The  same  principle  of  natural  se- 
lection as  wrought  in  the  history  of  or- 
ganic life  the  destruction  of  countless 
millions  of  living  things,  because  they 
were  overpowered  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  by  those  better  fitted  to  sur- 
vive, this  same  principle  works  likewise 
in  the  social  and  political  order,  and 
works  with  the  same  terrible  relentless- 
ness.  In  an  environment  of  democracy 
absolute  monarchs  are  doomed  to  death ; 
in  an  environment  of  enlightenment  an 
illiterate  nation  will  be  reduced  to  hope- 
less insignificance,  whatever  may  be  its 
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momentary  triumphs  by  force  of  sheer 
brute  strength. 

Now  the  Church,  to  the  extent  that 
God  allows  her  to  be  subject  to  human 
conditions,  has  a  two-fold  environment. 
One  kind  she  is  bound,  and  has  been 
founded,  to  resist — the  perversity  of 
men,  the  sinfulness  of  a  fallen  race.  In 
this  struggle  she  cannot  suffer  final  de- 
feat, because  of  the  divine  guidance  and 
the  divine  inhabitation.  Every  wound 
she  receives  from  the  hand  of  sin  is  glori- 
fied, and  we,  her  children,  boast  of  it. 
Every  hard-won  victory  which  she  wrests 
from  Satan  is  lit  with  the  radiance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  it  is  the  ap- 
pointed purpose  of  her  labors  to  inau- 
gurate. And  so  unquestionably,  in  our 
search  for  the  causes  of  religious  re- 
verses in  any  age,  we  must  reckon  with 
this  first  antinomy — the  Church  and  the 
World,  Sin  and  Grace,  Heaven  and  Hell. 
Doubtless  in  the  special  religious  re- 
verses which  we  are  now  studying — those, 
namely,  which  are  involved  in  the  low 
state  of  Catholicity  in  Latin  Europe — we 
shall  find  a  sad  prevalence  of  human 
malice  and  spiritual  depravity  in  the 
causes  at  work.  Accordingly,  when  we 
are  told  that  these  causes  are  Protestant- 
ism, Judaism,  Free  Masonry  and  Social- 
ism, we  may  well  conceive  it  possible,  or 
even  likely,  that  one  or  all  of  these  has 
really  been  in  the  present  crisis  the  in- 
strum.ent  of  the  Church's  connatural  foe. 

But  when  we  have  gone  thus  far  we 
are  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  our  in- 
quiry. For  the  Church  has  another  en- 
vironment besides  that  of  the  forces  of 
evil ;  and  only  when  we  know  her  entire 
environment  can  we  presume  to  desig- 
nate the  adequate  cause  of  her  present 
misfortune.  What  is  this  other  factor 
in  the  actual  milieu  of  Catholicity?  It 
consists  in  the  social,  political  and  intel- 
lectual spirit  and  tendency  of  these  mod- 
ern times.  More  particularly  it  consists 
in  the  passion  for  liberty  which  distin- 
guishes modern  society  and  in  the  pas- 
sion for  untrammeled,  critical  investiga- 
tion which  distinguishes  modern  intelli- 
gence. To  be  as  free  as  possible,  to  know 
everything  knowable:  this  is  the  time- 
spirit,  and  wo  to  that  man  or  that  insti- 
tution which  takes  up  arms  against  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  how  far  the 
Church  is  in  liarmonv  or  conflict  with  her 


environment  implies  this  subordinate  in- 
quiry: How  does  she  stand  with  regard 
to  the  present  world-movement  for  free- 
dom in  social  living  and  freedom  in  in- 
tellectual research?  If  we  find  that 
Catholics  stand  in  the  way  of  both  or 
either  of  these,  we  have  instantly  another 
element  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  de- 
cHne.  And  we  hardly  need  say  that  if 
v/e  discover  such  an  element,  it  is  one  of 
which  we  cannot  be  proud.  For  human- 
ity's aspirations  after  liberty  and  truth 
are  just  and  sacred  and  divine;  they  ac- 
cord with  ideal  Catholicity,  because  they 
accord  with  the  manifest  will  of  God ; 
they  should  be  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  the  Church,  as  offering  the  fairest 
possible  field  for  her  vocation  to  lead 
men  to  God,  in  whom  is  supreme  liberty 
and  infinite  truth.  If  the  Church's  rep- 
resentatives oppose  these  aspirations  and 
suffer  the  inevitable  defeat  visited  on 
men  and  institutions  that  stand  squarely 
m  the  way  of  the  world's  resistless  prog- 
ress, then  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  say 
that  we  have  only  impatience  at  such 
representatives,  and  feel  in  the  event  of 
their  defeat  only  a  disconsolate  anger, 
absolutely  unrelieved  by  the  exaltation 
of  persecution  unjustly  inflicted  or  of 
martyrdom  heroically  endured. 

Now  is  there,  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Church's  lead- 
ers in  the  Latin  countries,  this  futile, 
fatuous  resistance  to  an  environment  to 
which  every  divine  and  every  highest 
human  interest  calls  us  to  adapt  our- 
selves? Is  there  any  standing  in  the 
way  of  liberty  and  intelligence?  This 
question  the  Abbe  Charles  Denis,  in  a 
recent  brochure  {UEglise  et  VEtat:  Les 
Logons  de  VHeure  Presente.  Paris. 
Roger  et  Chernoviz),  carefully  and  ex- 
haustively answers.  And  his  answer 
should  count  for  a  great  deal.  He  is  a 
priest,  and  therefore  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  is  his  highest  interest.  He  is  a 
scholar,  being  at  present  the  editor  of  the 
Aniiales  de  Philosophie  Chretienne,  and 
therefore  we  can  trust  his  views  as  those 
of  a  mature  and  well-stored  mind.  He  is 
on  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  and  therefore 
gives  us  information  at  first  hand.  Fi- 
nally, and  best  of  all,  he  is  a  man  of  sin- 
gular intellectual  honesty  and  of  admi- 
rable fearlessness  in  saying  what  he 
(l-.inks.       He  bears  indeed  the  scars  of 
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many  a  conflict  thrust  upon  him  by  his 
noble  intrepidity. 

Now  the  answer  which  this  man  gives 
to  the  question  we  have  just  asked  is  a 
downright  and  emphatic  affirmative. 
Yes,  he  says,  many  unwise  leaders  of 
European  Catholicity  are  in  direct,  con- 
scious and  persistent  opposition  to  pop- 
ular liberty  and  to  legitimate  freedom  of 
thought;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  attitude 
that  the  Church  has  suffered  the  most 
serious  of  her  reverses.  In  the  social 
order  the  Church  is  regarded  as  insep- 
arable from  a  policy  of  government  which 
has  been  thrown  aside  forever.  Clerical- 
ism and  monarchism  are  considered  one ; 
and  not  without  reason.  For  it  is  always 
the  ecclesiastical  party  that  fights  stub- 
bornly against  democratic  refoms,  and 
when  these  reforms  have  been  wrested 
by  the  people,  holds  disdainfully  aloof 
from  any  participation  in  a  regime  that  is 
soiled  by  the  hands  of  the  plebeian.  Take 
France  as  an  example.  Despite  the  re- 
peated admonitions  and  supplications  of 
Leo  XIII  to  accept  and  support  the  Re- 
public, the  bulk  of  French  ecclesiastics 
are  still  indulging  diseased  dreams  of 
monarchical  restoration.  And,  of  course, 
the  French  Government  and  people  con- 
sider these  men  as  dangerous  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  restrain,  to  oppress 
and  to  insult  them.  What  wonder  that 
France  is  on  the  brink  of  national  apos- 
tasy when  Catholic  leaders  prefer  the 
satisfaction  of  stupid  political  prejudices 
to  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls ! 

Let  us  cite  an  example  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  French  churchman.  Re- 
cently an  abbe  who  supported  the  Repub- 
lic stood  for  election  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  won.  Instantly  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  ecclesiastical  institution 
in  which  he  had  taught  for  years,  was 
thrown  upon  the  world  with  no  means  of 
support,  and  arrived  in  Paris  without 
even  a  Celebret  permitting  him  to  say 
mass.  He  was  simply  another  victim  of 
the  anti-democratic  spirit  which  procured 
the  condemnation  of  the  Avenir,  and 
hounded  to  desperation  that  great  soul, 
de  Lammenais. 

Look  from  France  to  Belgium  and  see 
a  similar  situation.  The  people  are  de- 
manding equal  and  universal  suffrage. 
The  clerical  party  opposes  them,  and  in- 
sults the  world's  intelligence  by  argi!- 


ments  drawn  from  medieval  canonists 
and  theologians  to  prove  the  disastrous- 
ness  of  democracy.  And,  like  France, 
Belgium  is  saying,  "  Le  clericalisme: 
voild  I'ennemi!  "  and  is  following  France 
to  apostasy. 

[  will  close  this  first  division  of  the 
subject  with  another  instance  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  things  in  France.  For  some 
years  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  Grands  Seminaires  have  been  making 
efforts  toward  forming  a  union  for  pro- 
moting works  of  zeal  and  fostering  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  They  aimed  especially 
at  social  work,  at  getting  in  touch  with 
the  masses  and  at  removing  the  reproach 
so  often  thrown  against  the  French  abbe, 
that  he  is  merely  ''  un  homme  de  sacris- 
tie."  Out  of  the  movement  grew  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bulletins  published  pe- 
riodically at  som.e  of  the  larger  semi- 
naries, and  intended  exclusively  for 
clerical  readers;  These  little  magazines 
were  simply  programs  and  suggestions 
for  work  and  study,  accounts  of  the  apos- 
tolic attem.pts  of  the  students  during  the 
summer  vacation,  and  various  other  in- 
citements to  efficient  priestly  labor.  It  is 
clear  as  noon-day  what  promise  of  im- 
mense good  this  fraternity  of  the  coun- 
try's future  priests  exhibited.  Many  a 
sorely  tried  heart  in  France  must  have 
thanked  God  for  this  beginning  of  the 
one  movement  which  alone  can  save 
France — a  united  priesthood  penetrating 
every  stratum  of  the  social  formation. 
But  what  happened?  When  the  design 
of  the  young  apostles,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  seminary  presidents  and 
blessed  by  more  than  one  cardinal,  be- 
came widely  known,  it  encountered  sus- 
picion, insinuation,  and  finally  open  de- 
nunciation. Such  a  union  of  clerics  was 
dangerous.  To  work  thus  with  the 
masses  might  encourage  Socialisme.  The 
boldness  of  the  scheme  looked  like 
Liberalisnie.  These  grand  views  about 
reconciling  the  Church  and  the  age  dis- 
closed the  cloven  hoof  of  Americanisme. 
The  bishops  yielded  to  the  outcry,  sup- 
pressed the  bulletins,  and  once  more 
King  Folly  resumed  untroubled  sway 
over  the  ruined  Church  of  France. 

The  second  cause  assigned  by  M.  Denis 
for  the  present  calamity  confronting 
the  Church  is  intellectual  obscurantism, 
stagnation,  tyranny.     He  says: 
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"  The  priest  is  accustomed  to  have  before 
him  only  an  audience  of  the  devout  who  have 
never  felt  the  slightest  intellectual  difficulty. 
For,  as  but  few  priests  are  prepared  to  preach 
on  anything  outside  the  catechism  or  the  lit- 
urgy, they  attract  no  one  whose  interest  lies 
beyond  life's  barest  banalities,  A  frightful 
situation  for  the  future  of  Catholicity!  The 
mental  vision  of  the  faithful  is  growing  nar- 
row. Among  them  the  idea  is  spreading  that 
all  truth  is  subordinated  more  and  more  to 
science,  to  criticism,  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  And  accordingly,  the 
Christian  idea,  appearing  before  them  in  no 
logical  union  with  the  scientific  idea,  is  dis- 
appearing apace  from  the  Frenchman's  mind. 
Right  here  is  a  terribly  urgent  necessity  for  a 
radical  reform  which  must  begin  in  seminary 
education.  All  questions  must  be  thrown  open 
to  the  priest.  He  must  make  himself  familiar 
with  large  and  philosophic  methods  of  treat- 
ing questions  and  drop  the  syllogistic  method. 
Philosophical  and  scientific  problems  must  be 
put  before  him  seriously,  and  not  with  that 
contemptuous  and  summary  refutation  which 
leaves  in  his  mind  an  unfair  disdain  for  con- 
temporary questions.  If  the  seminarist  learns 
from  his  masters  only  a  peremptory  attitude 
and  a  smart  sarcasm;  if  he  has  not  deeply 
pondered  modern  difficulties  and  their  relation 
to  dogma;  then  is  he  disarmed  and  incapable 
of  engaging  in  intellectual  conflict." 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
aright  the  situation  thus  described  by  M. 
Denis.  He  does  not  say  that  there  is  no 
intellectual  activity  in  clerical  education. 
He  grants  that  there  is  this  activity.  But 
he  maintains  that  it  is  expended  on  mat- 
ters and  directed  by  methods  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  needs  of  our  day ;  that 
Catholic  education,  instead  of  being  a 
child  of  the  present,  is  a  slave  of  the  past, 
and  instead  of  imparting  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  fosters  the  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  and  decay. 

Sad  as  all  this  is,  there  is  an  aspect  of 
the  case  that  is  still  more  mournful.  Not 
only  is  there  a  deficiency  in  Catholic  edu- 
catir  n  in  the  face  of  the  grave  needs  of 
the  present  time,  but  there  is  the  most 
violent  opposition  to  every  attempt  at 
improvement.  Whenever  a  Catholic 
scholar  either  abandons  or  enlarges  the 
methods  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  or- 
der to  speak  intelligently  to  men  of  the 
twentieth  he  is  set  upon  with  a  fury 
which  we  in  America  find  it  hard  to  im- 
agine. "  Heretic,"  "  semi-Protestant," 
"  traitor,"  are  some  of  the  compliments 
sure  to  reward  his  hardihood.  The  Abbe 
Duchesne,  the  greatest  Catholic  historical 


critic  now  living,  committed  the  offense 
of  teaching  the  plain  truth  of  history, 
and  because  the  truth  displeased  the  re- 
actionaires,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
chair  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris. 
The  Abbe  Loisy,  for  having  recognized 
indisputable  truths  which  the  highe-r 
criticism  of  the  Bible  has  brought  to 
light,  was  practically  degraded  in  a  sirrii- 
lar  manner ;  and  to  this  hour  he  is  pur- 
sued by  relentless  enemies  who  are  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation at  Rome.  The  Abbe  Turmel 
for  his  researches  into  the  history  of 
dogma,  the  Abbe  Martin  for  his  philo- 
sophical studies  in  St.  Augustine,  the  lay- 
men M.  Blondel  and  M.  Fonsegrieve  for 
their  apologetic  work  on  the  lines  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  "  Grammar  of  As- 
sent "  and  Olle-Laprune's  "  Certitude 
Morale,''  are  bitterly  assailed  as  "  neo- 
Kantians  " — as  tho  to  admit  the  debt 
philosophy  owes  to  Kant  and  to  be  influ- 
enced by  his  thought  were  a  crime! — 
and  against  them  and  other  scholars  like 
them  Pere  Fontaine,  S.J.,  has  written  his 
malignant  book,  "  Protestant  Infiltra- 
tions and  the  French  Clergy." 

This  is  the  situation.  And  how  it 
makes  all  our  delusions  about  a  "  martyr- 
church  "  fall  to  pieces !  The  Church  in 
Europe,  if  a  martyr  at  all,  is  a  martyr 
to  the  unchristian  folly  of  its  highest  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  martyr  to  their 
greed  for  place  and  power  and  to  their 
hostility  to  the  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind. 

These  are  lessons  which  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  gravely  needs  to 
learn ;  for  here,  too,  there  is  a  beginning 
of  that  social  and  intellectual  retrogres- 
sion which  has  made  a  Catholic  Europe 
a  thing  of  past  history.  In  the  social  or- 
der there  has  been  a  stupid  and  vindictive 
defiance  of  the  people  displayed  by  more 
than  one  prelate.  The  sacraments  have 
been  refused  to  parents  who,  for  good 
reasons,  sent  their  children  to  public 
schools.  There  have  been  indiscriminate 
denunciations  from  high  places  of  So- 
cialism and  Social  Democracy,  as  tho 
these  terms  in  America  necessarily  in- 
cluded all  the  evils  which  they  signify 
in  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Bakounine.  There  has  been  a  notable 
absence  of  Catholic  priests  and  bishops 
from  movements  directed  to  political  and 
moral    reforms.     There    has    not    been 
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enough  encouragement  of  that  perfect  in- 
termingHng  of  all  creeds  and  classes 
which  is  both  the  assurance  of  our  coun- 
try's safety  and  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  Church's  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

But  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
American  Catholicity  who  can  speak 
without  anger,  humiliation  and  shame ! 
Hardly  one  of  our  colleges  is  anything 
more  than  a  classical  high  school.  They 
graduate  men  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
or  two  who  can  only  stumble  through  a 
page  of  Greek  or  Latin ;  who  know  noth- 
ing that  we  are  permitted  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  history ;  who  cannot  write  a 
page  of  acceptable  English ;  and  who 
have  been  made  forever  intellectually  im- 
moral by  the  unfair  and  antiquated  dis- 
cipline which  is  called  ''  the  course  in 
philosophy."  The  young  sprig  of  a  boy 
is  taught  to  refute  Descartes,  Kant  or 
Herbert  Spencer  in  one  contemptible 
syllogism  ;  but  he  is  forbidden,  very  prob- 
ably, to  open  a  page  of  "  The  Discourse 
on  Method,"  ''  The  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son," or  '*  First  Principles."  He  is  per- 
verted to  speak  of  evolution  with  scorn, 
and  is  falsely  informed  that  a  scientific 
spirit,  which  would  accept  the  evolution- 
ary hypothesis,  is  by  the  very  fact 
estranged  from  Catholicity.  The  boy 
then,  let  us  say,  enters  a  seminary  to 
study  for  the  priesthood.  Here  the  proc- 
ess of  one-sided  study  is  confirmed  for 
five  full  years.  He  is  made  to  gulp  down 
proofs  in  dogma  at  which  a  healthy  stom- 
ach would  revolt.  He  is  blinded  to  the 
real  gravity  of  the  current  objections  to 
Christianity,  in  history,  in  philosophy,  in 
biblical  science,  and  steps  out  upon  the 
world  on  the  morning  of  his  ordination 
full  of  zeal,  with  doubtless  fine  native  en- 
dowments of  mind  and  heart,  but  intel- 
lectually and  scientifically  an  infant. 

One  institution  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Catholic  intelligence  in  America  is  left — 
the  University  at  Washington — the  one 
single  Catholic  school  on  the  Western 
Continent  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  broad 
and  candid  scholarship,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  free  access  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  methods  of  modern  learn- 
ing, where  alone  there  remains  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  a  future  intellectual  re- 
vival. But  even  here  there  have  been 
and  there  are,  amid  many  and  splendid 


good  qualities,  indications  of  danger  and 
grounds  for  warning.  Medieval  meth- 
ods have  not  been  sufficiently  guarded 
against ;  nor  will  they  be  until  the  Uni- 
versity denies  its  chairs  to  men  of  Roman 
education  who  have  not  been  broadened 
by  study  elsewhere.  The  spirit  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  Pontifical  colleges  is  abso- 
lutely unscientific.  It  is  metaphysical,  a 
priori,  reactionary  and  intellectually  dis- 
honest. No  modern  problems  are  stud- 
ied there;  or  they  are  studied  with  prej- 
udice and  with  no  resources  of  advanced 
scholarship,  beyond  a  worthless  dialectic. 
No  man  whose  sole  witness  of  scholar- 
ship is  that  "  visible  sign  of  invisible 
science,"  a  Roman  doctorate,  is  fit  to 
point  out  to  others  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific study,  since  he  has  never  learned 
them  himself.  And  so  long  as  the  high- 
est chairs  in  our  institutions  are  open  to 
such  men  the  abuse  will  continue  of 
which  a  disgusted  and  indignant  student 
once  spoke  to  me  in  the  following  words : 
"  We  have  spent  a  year  studying  the  the- 
ology of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Person 
of  Christ ;  and  of  that  year  an  entire 
month  or  more  was  given  to  a  metaphys- 
ical discussion  of  the  distinction  between 
essence  and  existence,  and  to  the  worth- 
less and  absurd  question  whether  the 
Thomist  or  the  Scotist  School  is  correct 
in  assigning  a  motive  for  the  Incarnation. 
The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  similar 
speculations.  But  of  the  gigantic  mod- 
ern difficulties  against  a  mediatorial  reli- 
gion, a  vicarious  atonement  and  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  we  heard  not  one  word." 

It  is  the  prayer  of  all  who  wish  well  to 
the  noble  school  at  Washington  that  dis- 
graces of  this  sort  will  be  put  speedily  to 
an  end.  It  is  our  further  prayer  that 
among  its  professors  and  students  fear- 
less men  will  arise  to  defy  the  regnant 
obscurantism,  and  stand  beside  Loisy. 
Duchesne,  Denis,  Gigot  and  Tyrrell  in 
demanding  for  Catholic  scholars  absolute 
freedom  in  research. 

The  American  Church,  young,  pros- 
perous and  powerful,  has  had  its  eyes 
opened  to  the  European  Church,  stale, 
decrepit  and  disappearing.  According 
to  the  use  it  makes  of  the  vision  will  a 
momentous  chapter  of  future  history  be 
written ;  a  chapter  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Catholicity,  or  on  its  rejuvenescence 
and  perpetual  ascendancy. 


An    Idyll    of   a    Summer    Night 

By   Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 


THEY  were  combing  their  hair  in 
their  room  under  the  eaves  of  the 
Httle  brown  farmhouse.  Ann 
turned  up  the  wick  of  the  kerosene  lamp 
with  a  somewhat  vicious  celerity.  "  If 
there's  anything  I  do  hate,  it's  poverty !  " 
said  she. 

"  There's  worse  things,"  said  Dora. 
''  I  don't  know  what,  then !  "  said  Ann. 
"  Look  at  us,  pinched  for  everything — " 
"  Why,  Ann,  there's  always  plenty  in 
the  pantry." 

"  Yes,  and  John  scratching  the  earth 
for  just  enough  to  keep  him,  an'  the  rest 
of  us  scrubbin',  an'  scourin',  an'  bindin' 
shoes  for  all  we're  worth,  an'  never  get- 
tin'  anywhere  at  that !  An'  there's  so 
many  wanting  the  school  now  that  it's 
no  use  tryin'  for  that  again.  'Twas 
harder'n  bindin'  shoes  the  term  I  did 
have  it.  And  I  suppose  the  day'll  come 
when  they'll  have  machinery  for  bindin' 
shoes,  and  then  where'll  we  be !  " 

"I'll  be  raisin'  flower  seeds,"  said  Dora. 
"I've  a  notion  there's  money  in  flower 
seeds." 

"How  much  money?"  said  Ann 
scornfully,  tearing  at  a  tangle  of  her 
blonde  hair.  "  I  wish  I  had  your  hair, 
Dora." 

"  I  do'  no'  what  I'd  do  if  you  had," 
said  Dora,  "  unless  I  had  yourn." 

"  Yours  !  Not  yourn.  Seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  learn  you  anything.  I  do'  no' 
why  I  was  the  only  one  to  be  ambitioned 
in  this  family — " 

"  Oh,  yours,  yours,  yours !  "  said  Dora. 
"  There !  But  I  hate  curls.  Where  do 
you  suppose  I  got  curls  ?  " 

"  Oh,  some  old  foreby  who  had  noth- 
ing else  to  leave  left  them,  I  guess. 
Think!  We  never  had  any  people  to 
leave  us  a  dollar.  Nothin'  but  this  hard- 
scrabble  land.  I  wouldn't  marry  a  farm- 
er— no,  not  if  his  land  plowed  up  gold !  " 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Dora, 
catching  her  breath.  And  be  glad  to, 
too." 

"  Then  you're  a  simpleton.  Ben's  got 

the  chance  of  his  life  if  he  mortgages  his 

farm  and  puts  the  money  into  a  stock  of 

goods  with  Rufe  down  to  the  store.    And 
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just  think  what  a  difference !"  cried  Ann, 
turning  on  Dora,  with  her  brush  in  the 
air.  "  You'd  live  down  to  the  village 
along  of  me.  You'd  have  your  dresses 
at  first  cost.  You'd  be  somebody!  I'd 
Stan'  right  up  to  him !  Of  course  it's  for 
Rufe's  good  an'  mine  to  double  the  stock 
m  the  store.  But  it's  for  your  good  and 
Ben's,  too.  I'd  make  him  do  it.  Fd  say 
I  wouldn't  marry  him  if  he  didn't !  " 

"  But  I  would,"  said  Dora. 

"  Well,  you  might  try  it  on.  Just  re- 
member how  much  better  it  might  be  for 
all  of  us.  'Twould  be  '  Benton  &  Mayne,' 
like  any  of  the  big  city  stores,  and  Uncle 
and  Mother'd  be  twice  as  much  respect- 
ed—" 

"  They're  respected  enough  now !  " 
with  some  fierceness. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean !  I  ain't  tak- 
in'  away  from  them.  But  the  folks  of 
Mis'  Mayne  an'  Mis'  Benton'd  stand  for 
a  good  deal  more'n  the  folks  of  poor  old 
Uncle  rootin'  for  herbs  and  greens  and 
barks--" 

"  Dear  old  Uncle !  I  think  it's  beauti- 
ful huntin'  for  them  things.  I  like  to 
do  it  with  him." 

"You're  perfectly  hopeless,  Dora!" 
cried  Ann.  "  Here  I've  studied,  and 
learned  to  talk  grammar — -or  almost — ex- 
cept when  I'm  put  out — an'  ben  tryin'  to 
get  up  in  the  world,  an'  you're  always 
a-pullin'  me  down !  "  And  the  tears  be- 
gan to  swim  over  the  big  eyes,  tears  and 
eyes  that  had  a  way  of  controlling  the 
family. 

"  Oh,  Ann,  Ann ;  don't  talk  so !  "  cried 
Dora,  throwing  down  her  comb.  "  Don't 
feel  so!  I'll  do  my  best!  I'll  talk  to  Ben, 
I  truly  will!  I'll  urge  him.  Tho  I  do 
think  it's  a  sight  pleasanter  livin'  up  on 
the  hill,  with  Mother  down  here,  and 
John,  and  Uncle,  and  all — " 

"  /  wouldn't  have  stayed  here,  any 
way,"  said  Ann,  "  even  if  I  hadn't  been 
engaged  to  Rufe  Benton.  I'd  get  some- 
thing to  do  away  from  here ;  saleslady,  or 
something !  I  wouldn't  delve  out  my  life 
makin'  butter  an'  cheese,  an'  dependin' 
on  the  weather,  sorry  if  it  rains  an'  sorry 
if  it  doesn't.     If  Rufe  could  double  his 
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stock,  it  would  amount  to  something,  and  went  back  more  swiftly  than  she  came, 

we  could  afford  to  be  married — you  and  her  skirts  flying,  her  sun-bonnet  swing- 

me  could  be  married  the  same  day;  we  ing  in  her  hand  as  if  it  were  alive  and 

could  be  married  in  the  meetin'  house,  an'  very  much  incensed,  her  foot  as  light  as 

walk  up  the  aisle — nobody  was  ever  mar-  a  gypsy's,  but  a  very  angry  gypsy's.    She 

ried  in  our  meetin'  house — "  was  still  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  the 

"  I   don't  think   it's   right   to  talk   so  county,  as  he  looked  after  her — but — she 

about  a  meetin'  house !  "  cried  Dora.  was  no  longer  his. 

"  Talk    how  ?      Well,    any    way,    we        He  couldn't  help  it,  he  muttered.     He 

would  have  money  to  take  Amy  to  some  wouldn't  help  it.    It  seemed  as  if  all  crea- 

great  doctor  and  see  if  the  child  can't  get  tion  were  trying  to  get  his  father's  place 

her  eyesight  back — the  poor  little  dear,  to  away  from  him.      He    wasn't   going   to 

be  blind  at  her  age !    And  looking  like  a  have  any  of  Ann's  nonsense,  at  any  rate, 

saint.     If  you  had  any  feeling  for  your  The  farm  on  the  top  of  the  hill — Dora 

family  you'd  help    me   out!"     And    she  had  always  thought  it  good  enough  for 

blew  out  the  lamp  with  a  sort  of  flash  of  her  till  Ann  had  put  her  up  to  this.    And 

darkness.  he  was  not  going  to  mortgage  the  farm — 

'*  Oh,  I  will,  Ann ;  I  will !  "  cried  Dora,  a  sure  thing — and  go  to  store-keeping, 

"  I  know  how  you've  always  tried  to  hold  for  twenty  Anns !    He  knew  all  about  the 

up  your  end,  an'  had  pride  for  the  whole  farm,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  store- 

of  us !     And  you've  got  book-learnin' ;  keeping.     Dora  might    live    where    she 

and  it's  hard  for  you.    I  will  try — and —  pleased — he  was  going  to  live  here!  Give 

but — well,  there's  nothin'  beats  a  trial  but  up  the  long,  fresh,  early  mornings,  the 

a  failure !  "     And  she  knelt  down  arid  summer  evenings,  when  you  didn't  know 

said    her    prayers — rather  swiftly — and  if  it  was  earth  or  heaven !    And  his  axe 

looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  march  of  rang  with  mighty  strokes  that  echoed  far 

stars  on  the  dark  field  of  the  night,  al-  out  on  the  marsh. 

ways  getting  from  that  a  feeling  of  pro-  It  was  late  the  next  afternoon  when 
tection.  And  presently  she  had  her  arms  Dora,  her  cheeks  still  flushed  and  her 
around  Ann,  and  they  were  sleeping  on  eyes  sparkling  with  anger  and  her  hurt — 
one  pillow.  for  it  takes  some  waters  longer  to  sub- 
But  Dora  did  not  feel  very  confident  side  than  others — went  down  where 
when  the  next  day  she  went  up  the  hill  Archy  was  feeding  the  ducks.  A  pair  of 
rye  field,  hoping  to  see  Ben  across  the  the  Pekins  were  hers,  and  she  meant  to 
wall,  and  from  that  point  of  vantage  see  that  they  had  their  share,  for  the 
catching  the  sound  of  his  axe  down  in  others  belonged  to  Archy. 
the  wood  lot.  She  wondered,  as  she  hur-  "  Dora,"  said  Archy,  who  in  some  un- 
ried,  why  she  was  so  different  from  Ann,  canny  way  always  knew  wljat  went  on. 
who  longed  to  leave  the  old  things  and  "  If  you  want  to  make  yourself  solid  with 
be  out  in  the  world.  For  her  part  she  Ben  Mayne,  I'll  give  you  a  tip,"  and  he 
wanted  nothing  better  than  this  life  she  rapped  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  loosen 
had  always  had.     But  if  she  must,  she  the  last  grains. 

must !  Perhaps  because  she  felt  her  cause        "  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  solid 

unrighteous    she  put  into  it  all  her  fire  with  nobody !  "  cried  Dora.    Archy  whis- 

and  spirit.     Ben,  cuttinsf  down  the  dead  tied.    "  I  want  you  to  understand,  Archy 

cedars,  saw  her  coming  through  the  trees,  Reed,  that  there's  nobody  that's  anythin' 

the  sunlight  slanting  over  her  down  the  to  me,  and  Fm  nothin'  to  nobody !  " 
branches  in  flakes  of  light  and  shadow  as        '^  How    long    since  ?  "    asked    Archy. 

she  wound  her  way,  stepping  lightly  as  And  then  Dora  put  up  her  hands  before 

any  wood  nymph.    Ben  knew  nothing  of  her  face,  and  flung  away  as  she  began  to 

wood  nymphs,  but  he    did    know    that  cry. 

Dora,  with  her  brown  eyes,  her  brown        "  Well."  said  Archy,  stopping  midway 

curls,  her  color  like  the  sun-burned  cheek  of  his  tune  and  staring  critically  into  the 

of  a  ripe  pear,  her    flashing    teeth    and  sunset,  "  girls  certamly    are    queer.      I 

smile,  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county,  s'pose  I've  got  ter  set  this  thing  right." 

and  the  dearest  and  the  best,  and  his !  And  while  he  went  on  with  his  music 

It    was    a    half-hour    afterward,     a  Dora  ran  down  behind  the  alders.,  where 

stormy  half-hour,  that  Dora  went  back —  she  could  cry  in  comfort. 
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Archy  gazed  after  her  a  moment  and 
then,  having  left  things  in  place,  still 
whistling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  plowed  field,  and, 
climbing  the  wall,  sauntered  down  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  to  the  stepping 
stones,  and  over  to  the  wood  lot  where  he 
could  hear  Ben  Mayne  still  felling  trees, 
as  he  had  been  dping  all  day  and  yester- 
day. 

''  Hullo,  Ben !  "  he  cried. 

"  Hullo,  yourself !  "  replied  the  other, 
going  on  rather  savagely  with  his  chop- 
ping- ,  ,      , 

"  Say !     Do  you    know    what    they  re 

talking  about  tin  round  here,  Ben  ?  " 

'*  Tin !  There's  precious  little  tin  in 
the  world.     It's  likely  there's  tin  here !  " 

"  May  as  well  be  here  as  anywheres. 
You  don't  know  it  ain't  here." 

''  I  know  there's  fellers  here  goin' 
'round  salting  land — " 

"  Saltin'  land  ?  "  inquired  Archy. 

**  Droppin'  specimens  in  the  likely 
places,  then  buyin'  the  land  on  a  bond  an' 
showin  the  suckers  the  find,  an'  sellin'  out 
at  a  big  price  an'  making  off  with  it." 

Archy's  eyes  grew  big.  '*  Sho !  "  he 
said,  directly.    ''  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Stand  off  now,"  said  Ben,  ''  this 
tree'll  fall  to  the  left.  There,  that's  my 
last  to-day." 

"  Look  here,  now,  Ben,"  said  Archy, 
after  the  crash  of  branches.  ''  Up  under 
the  big  bowlder  on  your  land  the  rain's 
washed  out  a  chunk — " 

"  Yes.  I  seen  'em  w'en  they  put  it 
there,"  said  Ben. 

Archy's  whistling  powers  were  une- 
qual to  the  occasion.  He  gazed  aghast. 
For  an  hour  or  so  he  had  cherished  a  no- 
tion of  taking  that  specimen  and  hiding 
it  on  his  uncle's  land,  where  it  should  be 
found  by  the  speculators  and  lead  to  the 
sale  of  the  farm  for  a  fortune ;  but  only 
for  an  hour  or  so,  before  the  Reed  hon- 
esty came  out  uppermost.  ''  Seem's  if 
it  don't  reely  pay  to  be  good,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  The  other  thing  don't  either,"  said 
Ben.  '*  Them  rascals  won't  get  a  foot  of 
my  land.  Tho  I  don't  know  as  I'll  take 
pleasure  in  it  any  more.  For  now — well. 
Done  is  done !  "  And  he  threw  his  axe 
with  a  sounding  stroke  into  another  tree- 
hole. 

"  Look  here,  Ben,"  said  Archy. 
"  Dora's  cryin'  her  eyes  out  down  in  the 


alders."  And  then,  as  Ben  only  stared 
with  a  glitter  in  his  dark  eyes  like  the  fire 
smoldering  in  an  ember,  and  finding  no 
more  conversation  was  intended  Archy 
sauntered  back  as  he  had  come,  to  be 
startled  when  within  sight  of  her,  by  his 
mother's  voice.  "Archy !  Dora  !  John ! 
Ann !  Uncle !  Where's  Amy  ?  You  seen 
her?  She  jes'  stepped  down  the  yard  to 
smell  the  rose  geranium  and  I  was  bring- 
in'  the  butter,  an'  she's  missed  her  direc- 
tion turnin'  about,  and  I  can't  see  her 
nowhere  !     Amy  !     Oh,  Amy  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  whole  Reed  family 
had  appeared  and  had  scattered  to  as 
many  different  points  as  a  surprised 
brood  of  partridges  does,  one  along  the 
brook,  one  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  down 
the  orchard.  And  Dora,  running  and 
calling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  found  her- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  where  it 
seemed  as  if  a  faint  voice  answered  her 
halloo  again  and  again ;  and  she  ran  along 
the  edge  and  from  hummock  to  hum- 
mock, skipping  farther  and  farther  out 
like  a  wild  creature. 

The  sunset  was  glaring  from^  the  sky 
as  she  went,  still  calling,  "Amy!  Amy!  " 
She  could  not  tell  if  that  faint  reply  were 
the  voice  of  the  little  blind  girl,  or  the 
echo  of  the  cries  of  the  others,  or  some 
bird  singing  far  away  in  the  purple  of 
the  evening.  She  made  a  trumpet-of  her 
hands  and  called  and  listened,  holding 
her  breath  for  the  response  that  came 
still  far  away,  and  faint — or  was  it  the 
atmospheric  echo  of  her  own  voice? 
There  had  always  been  atmospheric 
echoes  on  the  marsh. 

But  if  that  were  Amy's  voice,  how  in 
the  world,  Dora  wondered,  could  she 
have  got  out  such  a  distance?  She  must 
have  been  frightened  when  she  lost  her 
bearings,  and  have  run  she  knew  not 
where — the  dear  little  soul  who  could 
not  see  her  hand  before  her  face,  nor  a 
star  in  the  sky!  "  Don't  you  be  afraid. 
Amy !  I'm  coming !  "  she  cried.  And 
lithe,  long-limbed,  slender  as  a  young 
birch  tree,  and  almost  as  swift  as  the  wind 
that  shakes  it,  she  hastened  on,  with  the 
salt  breath  of  the  marsh  blowinis:  in  her 
face.  There  was  a  star  trembling  out 
now ;  there  was  the  yellow  evening  star, 
laying  a  long  shining  beam  in  the  water 
that  stood  in  pools  and  moved  in  narrow 
runnels.  She  sprang  across  the  little 
tideways    and  ran  on,  still  calling,  her 
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voice  beginning-  to  tremble  as  she  thought 
of  the  timid  girl,  wandering  and  groping, 
bewildered  and  alone,  out  there  on  the 
marsh. 

And  suddenly  she  stopped  stone  still. 
She  was  bewildered  and  alone  out  here 
herself !  A  thousand  perfumes  of  mown 
thatch  and  pungent  weeds,  of  wild  roses 
and  of  salt  sea,  curled  about  her,  cool  and 
delicious.  She  never  felt  them.  She  only 
felt  that  it  was  night,  that  the  sky  was  a 
powder  of  stars,  that  she  was  out  on  the 
salt  marsh  and  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
the  high  tide  that  sometimes  made  the 
whole  marsh  a  sheet  of  silver.  She  could 
hear  it  running  through  the  ditches  and 
the  tide  streaks  now.  They  were  twice 
as  wide  by  this  time  as  they  were  when 
she  sprang  across  them.  If  Amy  were 
out  here,  how  was  the  little  blind  child  to 
get  back?  How,  indeed,  could  she  get 
back  herself  ?  Oh,  poor,  poor  little  blind 
Amy !  If  she  had  not  fallen  into  some  of 
the  waterways  she  must  be  shivering  and 
crying  and  feeling  forlorn  and  forsaken 
— frightened  half  to  death !  "  Don't  be 
afraid,  Amy!  "  she  called  again  as  loudly 
as  she  could.  ''  Don't  be  afraid !  I'm 
here,  too.  It's  all  right !  I'm  comin' !  " 
And  out  of  breath  at  last,  and  her  heart 
beating  in  her  throat,  she  sank  upon  a 
grassy  tuft  near  the  edge  of  the  tall 
thatch,  through  which  the  water  was 
rustling. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  marsh.  If 
Amy  had  gone  any  further  she  had  surely 
stepped  into  the  thatch  and  the  water 
had  closed  over  her.  But  then,  as  Dora 
began  to  reason  with  herself.  Amy  had 
not  lived  all  her  life  on  the  margin  of  the 
marsh  not  to  know  the  dangers  of  it.  She 
was  probably  sitting  quietly  somewhere, 
waiting  to  be  found.  She,  herself,  would 
follow  tlie  marsh  along  the  other  way  as 
soon  as  she  had  her  breath.  She  would 
know  the  direction  by  the  stars,  if  in  no 
other  way.  The  last  time  she  remem- 
bered looking  at  them  there  had  still  been 
a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  west — she  could 
shape  her  course.  And  then  she  saw  with 
dismay  that  there  was  no  longer  any  light 
anywhere — west  or  east  it  was  all  one. 
And  more  than  that,  a  thin  veil  of  mist 
had  drawn  across  the  sky,  and  she  could 
not  tell  one  star  from  another,  or,  mdeed, 
if  there  were  any  stars  at  all,  and  all  the 
stars  she  knew,  anyway,  were  those  of 


the  Great  Dipper,  hanging  over  the  hill. 

It  came  over  Dora  with  a  chill  worse 
than  that  of  the  damp  night  air  of  sea 
and  coming  storm,  that  she  would  have 
to  stay  here  till  morning.  She  heard  an 
eel  slipping  through  the  reeds ;  a  bittern 
gave  a  hoarse  cry ;  far  off  a  dog  barked 
with  a  sound  of  infinite  loneliness ;  then 
there  came  the  clang  of  a  flight  of  wild 
geese  flying  north.  She  started  up,  say- 
ing that  now  she  would  know  which  way 
was  north ;  but  they  wheeled  and  wavered 
about  and  descended  for  the  night  into 
the  marsh,  and  she  fell  back  helpless.  A 
great  soft  owl  brushed  her  face,  flapping 
away  to  the  woods  and  leaving  her  a 
sense  of  unknown  terror. 

Oh,  this  was  dreadful !  And  if  it  were 
dreadful  for  her,  what  must  it  be  for 
Amy !  She  burst  out  crying  at  the 
thought.  But  every  once  in  a  while  she 
stopped  long  enough  to  halloo  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  altho  she  felt  the  sound 
strike  against  her  breast  from  the  dull 
dampness. 

Presently  it  would  be  raining,  and  if 
Amy  were  out  here  on  the  marsh  all 
night,  soaked  with  the  rain — she  shud- 
dered down  on  the  cold  ground  again. 
All  her  sins  against  Amy,  against  every 
one,  rose  in  her  mind ;  the  day  when  in  a 
pet  she  threw  Uncle's  roots  and  herbs  out 
of  the  window  as  trash,  the  day  she  went 
to  the  cattle  show  and  left  her  mother 
hard  at  work  at  home,  the  way  she  had 
snubbed  Archy,  the  way,  oh,  the  cruel 
way  in  which  she  had  just  quarreled 
with  Ben  and  told  him  she  never  wanted 
to  see  his  face  again !  What  would  she 
not  give  to  see  it  now !  And  very  likely 
she  never  would!  She  would  be  found 
dead  and  drowned  out  here  on  the  cold 
marshes.  And  it  would  break  Ben*s 
heart — she  knew  it  would !  Oh,  what  a 
wicked  girl  she  was — she  made  nothing 
but  trouble  for  everybody !  As  she  peered 
into  the  darkness  she  fancied  she  saw 
something  darker  yet  looming  beside  her 
— one  of  the  huge  haycocks  she  present- 
ly understood.  Perhaps  she  could  pull 
some  of  it  down  about  her  for  warmth 
and  shelter !  Oh.  but  Amy — she  had  no 
warmth  and  shelter!  And  she  turned 
over  in  her  mind  the  question  if  to  all 
her  other  sins  she  could  add  that  of  the 
carelessness  of  having  suffered  A^my  to 
wander  away. 
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^*  But,  I  never  meant  to  hurt  any  of 
them ;  1  always  loved  them !  I  didn't 
mean  to  love  myself  best,"  she  thought. 
''  They  loved  me,  too.  And  they'll  for- 
give me.  And  if  they  forgive  me,  O 
Lord,  you'll  forgive  me,  too?  But  1 
wish  I  hadn't.  If  I  die  out  here  in  the 
marshes,  I'd  like  to  die  forgiven.  I'd 
hate  to  go  into  the  other  life  all  stains. 
O  Lord,  take  the  stains  away  from 
me ! "  And  as  she  knelt  there  on 
the  stubby  marsh  grass  that  had  been 
but  lately  shaven,  was  she  awake  or  was 
she  dreaming  ?  Softly  and  slowly  a  light, 
which  yet  was  not  light,  seemed  to  be 
wellingabout  her,  to  swell — rosy,  warm — 
till  it  wrapped  her  and  filled  all  between 
earth  and  sky.  "  I  am  going  to  die,"  she 
said.  "  People  always  catch  their  death 
out  in  the  marsh  at  this  season.  I  must 
be  going  to  die  and  God  has  forgiven  me 
all  I  have  done  wrong !  "  And  a  mantle 
of  rest  and  peace  seemed  to  fold  about 
her  as  the  light  and  the  rosy  warmth 
slowly  withdrew.  **  I'm  glad  I'm  goin' 
now,"  she  said.  '*  There'll  be  no  more 
trouble.  It  will  be  all  quiet  and  joy — 
only^-only  Ben  will  be  feelin'  so  bad — 
and  mother.  And  Amy — poor  little 
Amy,  out  here  all  alone!  Perhaps  she 
hasn't  stood  this  chill,  either — perhaps 
she  is  an  angel  now!"  And  then  earth 
and  its  tremors  returned  on  her,  and  she 
sprang  up  and  made  the  air  ring  and  ring 
again  crying  for  her  little  sister. 

It  occurred  to  her  then  once  more  that 
a  voice  answered  her ;  yet  a  voice  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality,  borne  as  it  was  through 
layers  of  the  mist.  It  was  too  resonant 
certainly  for  Amy's  childish  note ;  or  was 


it  too  far  away ;  or  was  it  again  only  the 
prankish  echo  of  her  own?  Was  it  an- 
other voice  round  the  bend  of  the  creek? 
When  it  came  the  third  time  she  was  sure 
of  it — sweeter  in  her  ear  than  an  angelic 
trumpet!  She  was  perfectly  content,  as 
she  heard  it,  to  stay  on  earth. 

A  wide  and  dim,  but  very  material 
light  was  now  growing  on  the  air — no 
vision,  but  a  fact.  Then  there  came  a 
fixed  glow,  far  off  like  a  distant  fire,  and 
the  moon  swam  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
world,  coppery  and  gibbous,  drawing  the 
mists  in  a  dark  rack  after  her.  And, 
sharply  defined  against  the  light,  a  boat 
pushed  up  the  narrow  creek  and  in 
among  the  tall  reeds  and  thatch,  and  Ben 
hung  on  his  oar  to  look  at  her,  with  the 
yellow  moonshine  full  upon  her,  before 
he  caught  the  painter  and  jumped  ashore 
and  had  her  in  his  arms. 

"  What  was  you  callin'  Amy  for  ?  "  he 
asked,  perhaps  to  hide  the  fact  that  he 
was  crying,  too.  "  She  ain't  ben  out 
here.  She'd  ^one  back,  an'  was  safe  in 
the  bedroom  with  Uncle  makin'  willow 
whistles  for  the  boys  through  all  the  riot. 
Oh,  Dora,  if  I  hadn't  found  you — " 

"  Don't  you  say  a  word !  "  she  sobbed, 
with  her  head  in  his  breast.  "  I  don't  de- 
serve anythin'  but  to  be  left  out  here! 
But,  oh,  Ben,  isn't  it — isn't  it  lovely — 
isn't  it  strange  and  lovely,  we  two,  alone 
out  here  on  the  marsh  together  in  the 
dark  and  the  sweet  wet  air!  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am  I  came!  And,  dear,  I  don't 
want  any  store-keepin'  business.  I  don't 
care  where  we  live  at  all  so  long  as  we 
live  together !  " 

Newburyport   Mass. 


Till    the    Last    Call 

By  Theodore  Roberts 


WHEN  Life  gives  up  the  silver  keys, 
And  blinds  the  windows,  one  by  one, 
Shall  I  go  out  to  some  dark  lodge 
Beyond  Oblivion? 


Or  will  God  let  me  stay  awhile 
To  tread  old  paths  with  silent  feet — 

To  haunt,  with  harmless  tears,  the  rooms 
Where  now  w'e  meet? 


When  Death  has  stilled  the  eager  blood 

And  drawn  his  palsy  over  all, 
God,  leave  my  soul  on  this  old  earth 
Till  the  last  call. 
Fredkricton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


What    Does    It    iMean  ? 

By    Rebecca    Harding    Davis. 


WHEN  a  man  sees  in  his  body  any  gushed  from  her  breast  as  she  lay  dymg 

abnormal  growth  new  to  it  he  i"  her  arms,  and— that  no  dramatic  touch 

goes  straight  to  a  doctor  and  might  be  wanting— a  child,  the  sister  of 

finds  out  whether  it  means  death  to  him  the  dead  girl,  was  brought  forward  to 

or  not.     And  when  the  newspapers  bring  tell  what  hymns  they  had  sung  together 

to  us  every  day  instances  of  abnormal  an  hour  before  the  murder, 

changes  in  our  habits  and  manners,  it  In  another  more  recent  case,  where  a 

behooves  us  to  look  into  them  and  find  burglar  shot  the  householder,  the  police, 

out  what  they  mean.     Are  they  symp-  not  finding  him,  tore  open  the  history  of 

toms  of  a  mortal  disease?     Is  American  the  family  of  the  murdered  man  in  the 

civilization,  as  an  English  critic  told  us  hope  of  unearthing  some  entertaining  se- 

the  other  day,  rotten  to  the  core?  cret.      The    sole    result    was    that    they 

For  example :  A  young  man  and  wom-  found  that  a  pretty,  silly  woman  with  a 

an  go  out  at  night  in  a  boat  together  and  husband  and  children  whom  she  loved, 

are  found  dead  in  the  morning,  and  the  had  once,  years  ago,  gone  to  a  cafe  for 

community   is    not   surprised,    but   only  supper  with  one  man,  was  suspected  of 

concerned  to  know— why  ?     Was  it  sui-  exchanging  notes  over  the  fence  with  an- 

cide  ?     Or  did  some   other  voung  man  other  and  of  "  making  eyes  "  at  a  con- 

with  whom  the  young  woman  took  mid-  sumptive  upholsterer  who  came  to  tack 

night  sails  murder  them  both?  down  the  carpets.     Her  husband's  fam- 

Again :  A  burglar  enters  a  dwelling  at  ily  defended  her  with  indignation.     Not 

night  and  kills  the  owner.     Worse  dan-  a  single  proof  of   ill-doing  was   found 

gers  than  death  threaten  a  man  nowa-  against  her. 

davs    when   a   burglar   breaks   into  his  But  what  did  that  matter  ?     The  whole 

house,  for  we,  the  public,  demand  the  nation  sat  in  judgment  on  her  for  weeks, 

details  as   if  every  crime   were  a  new  One  would  think,  even  if  the  worst  had 

melodrama  served  up  for  us  first-night-  been  true,  that  the  wheels  of  time  might 

ers.     The  reporters  of  the  yellow  jour-  still  have  revolved  calmly,  and  that  the 

nals  and  the  police,  not  finding  the  bur-  fact  that  one  of  our  thirty-five  millions 

glar— whose  trial  would  entertain  us— of-  of  women  had  gone  astray  would  have 

ten  accuse  the  women  of  the  family  of  caused  but  a  momentary    national  pang 

unchastity    and    the    men    of    murder,  of  pity   and  been   forgotten.      But  no! 

There  may  not  be  a  shadow  of  founda-  Day  after  day  the   details  of  her  little 

tion  for  such  a  charge  but— the  public  is  supper  and  her  sympathy  for  the  ailing 

amused.     The  stories  thrown   to  it  are  upholsterer  were  served  up  to  the  Ameri- 

often  as  foul  as  the  carrion  on  which  can  people,  not  by  yellow  journals  alone, 

jackals  feed.  but  by  journals  of  the  soberest  coloring. 

Can  it  be  that  the  American  appetite  Now,  do  the  American  people  really 

demands  such  food  ?  want  this  kind  of  entertainment  ? 

Have  any  of  us  forgotten  how,  two  We  are  apt  to  assert  that  modern  civ- 
years  ago,  a  burglar,  in  his  escape  from  ilization,  travel,  the  discoveries  of  science, 
a  house,  shot  and  killed  a  young  girl  in  etc.,  have  widened  our  outlook  and  up- 
it,  and  how  thenceforth  the  family,  quiet,  lifted  our  character.  Two  centuries  ago 
gently  bred  people,  became  the  prey  of  the  people  in  one  of  our  lonely  villages 
the  police  and  yellow  journals?  Their  would  have  gloated  over  such  tragedies 
harmless  lives,  all  of  their  little  innocent  as  the  Lawrence  and  Latimer  murders, 
domestic  customs  were  held  up  to  the  And  if  the  whole  nation  now  gloats  over 
greedy  curiosity  of  the  whole  nation ;  we  them  for  weeks,  what  has  education  or 
were  told  how  they  dressed,  how  they  travel  or  even  wireless  telegraphy  done 
ate,  how  they  prayed.  The  old  mother  for  us?  Nothing  but  to  bring  nearer  to 
was  forced  to  describe  for  us  again  and  us  the  unclean  food  on  which  our  dis- 
again  her  child's  death ;  how  the  blood  eased  appetite— no  higher  nor  finer  than 
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that  of  our  illiterate  grandfathers — loves 
to  feed. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  that  our 
newspapers  and  cheap  fiction  dwell  so 
continually  on  divorce  that  foreigners 
naturally  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  civilized  country  on  earth  in  which 
the  marriage  tie  is  worn  as  lightly  as  in 
the  United  States. 

Sane,  thoughtful  people,  too,  discover 
lately  a  malignant  foreboding  in  the  kind 
of  literature  urged  upon  us  by  our  liter- 
ary caterers  and  the  men  who  assume 
the  office  of  critics  and  censors.  They 
jeer  at  the  live  men  and  women  of  An- 
thony Trollope,  at  the  great  human  pas- 
sions which  Thackeray  uncovered  for 
us,  and  at  the  love  which  the  world  still 
gives  to  Scott — that  brother  of  us  all — 
and  they  urge  upon  us  books  in  which 
abnormal  and  diseased  passions  are  pain- 
fully dissected.  The  heroines  are  al- 
ways women  in  love  with  other  men  than 
their  husbands,  or  with  lads  who  might 
be  their  grandsons,  or  with  monsters. 
The  critics  are  calling  to  us  as  a  great 
surgeon  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  used 
to  summon  his  class : 
'  "  Oh,  gentlemen,  look !  The  most 
beautiful  cancer !  " 

But,  after  all,  has  the  American  nation 
these  diseased  tastes?  Does  the  citizen 
of  Montana  who  "  keeps  a  private  chap- 
lain to  do  his  marrying  "  prove  that  the 
average  American  is  not  a  faithful  hus- 
band and  tender  father?  Do  the  clever 
sketches  of  faded  Ninons  of  the  Smart 
Set  prove  that  our  women  are  more  un- 
chaste than  other  women? 

Do  the  great  mass  of  our  people  want 
the  unclean  food  which  a  certain  class  of 
editors  and  winters  thrust  upon  them? 

I  do  not  believe  it.  The  proof  is  that 
the  most  popular  books  of  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  decent  books,  and  that 
the  most  yellow  of  journals  all  are  now 
claiming  to  be  "  clean,"  in  order  to  put 
up  their  circulation. 

The  great  unpublished  mass  of  our 
people  are  decent  and  sane.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  old  pure  love  of  a  man  for  a 
maid,  and  in  marriage,  and  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  which  fathers  and  mothers 
make  for  their  children.  These  things 
are  all  as  old  as  time  itself,  and  are 
enough  to  fill  life  for  the  great  majority 
of  Americans. 


How  then,  if  this  is  our  national  char- 
acter, do  we  account  for  the  prurient 
books,  the  personal  gossip  in  our  papers, 
the  countless  divorces  and  murders 
which  are  so  common  among  us  that 
they  no  longer  shock  us? 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  things  are 
the  outgrowth  of  any  criminal  tendency 
in  the  American  character. 

Are  they  not  candidly  the  result  of 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  Americans? 

In  what  other  country,  for  example, 
would  the  daughter  of  respectable  par- 
ents be  allowed  to  drive  or  sail  alone 
with  young  men  at  night? 

The  truth  is  that  American  men  are  so 
sure  of  the  impregnable  virtue  of  Amer- 
ican women  that  they  do  not  safeguard 
it  at  all.  They  do  not  think  that  even 
modesty  is  a  necessary  protection  for 
their  girl-children.  Go  to  Coney  Island 
or  Asbury  Park  now  and  you  will  find 
baby  shows  going  on  in  which  little  girls 
from  one  year  old  to  ten  are  paraded  be- 
fore thousands  of  staring  spectators  to 
compete  for  prizes  to  be  given  for  beauty 
for  the  finest  dress  or  for  the  most  grace- 
ful walk. 

In  the  class  in  which  such  things  are 
done  a  girl  of  sixteen  is  held  to  be  fit  to 
control  all  her  own  actions.  "  Nancy  can 
take  care  of  herself,"  her  proud  parents 
say. 

Granted  that  Nancy  is  incorruptibly 
virtuous,  need  she  therefore  throw  aside 
all  modesty  and  delicacy?  Go  to  the 
board  walk  at  Atlantic  City  or  to  Ocean 
Grove,  and  you  will  find  her  with  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  of  every  color 
and  class,  scantily  clothed,  frolicking  in 
the  surf.  Or  with  crowds  of  othei  girls 
from  ten  to  sixteen,  bareheaded  and 
overdressed,  loitering  in  the  railway 
stations,  staring  at  the  passengers  or 
flirting  with  the  brakemen. 

Gangs  of  American  girls  with  more 
money  than  these  scout  over  Europe  to- 
gether unprotected,  seizing  on  any 
chance  man  to  act  as  their  courier,  No 
mother  is  in  sight.  They  look  as  if  they 
never  had  a  mother. 

Sometimes  they  escape  unharmed. 

Now,  even  if  Nancy  is  born  with  in- 
grained purity,  as  we  like  to  boast,  why 
throw  her  from  her  babyhood  into  a  life 
of  publicity  and  vulgarity?  The  Chi- 
nese   father    strangles    the    daughter   at 
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birth  whom  he  knows  he  cannot  feed. 
This  American  mother,  less  merciful, 
turns  her  out  unprotected  into  the  high- 
way to  find  whatever  God  or  friends  or 
love  chance  may  put  in  her  way. 

Many  of  these  young  girls,   through 
the  miraculous  mercy  of  God,  become  de- 


cent wives,  and  tho  always  loud  in  man- 
ner are  not  vicious  at  heart. 

Of  the  other  moiety  are  the  women 
who  *'  make  eyes  "  at  passing  men,  who 
sail  with  them  at  midnight  and  who  fill 
our  newspapers  with  countless  histories 
of  divorce  and  murder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Future    of    South    Africa 

By  the  Rev.   H.   D.  Goodenough 


WRITING   to   The    Independent 
from    the    Transvaal    early    in 
September,   1899,   I   closed  my 
article  as  follows : 

"  The  present  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
fight;  and,  if  they  do,  and  the  Free  State  joins 
them,  it  does  not  take  much  of  a  prophet  to 
predict  that  the  Dutch  Republics  will  dis- 
appear from  the  map  of  South  Africa." 

And  writing  again  a  little  later,  but 
three  or  four  weeks  before  war  began,  I 
said : 

"  After  these  weary  weeks  of  waiting,  of  al- 
ternate hope  and  despondency,  the  certainty 
of  war,  horrid  war,  comes,  even  to  those  of 
us  who  have  hoped  and  prayed  that  it  might 
be  averted,  as  a  relief.  There  will  be  a  settle- 
ment, a  permanent  settlement  for  the  unrest 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years. 
Probably  no  other  permanent  settlement  is 
possible,  human  nature,  Boer  and  English,  be- 
ing what  it  is." 

I  do  not  take  much  credit  to  myself  for 
the  above  predictions,  for  I  was  among 
the  vast  number  of  those  who  thought 
the  war  would  be  over  by  Christmas  of 
the  same  year.  We  were  all  prophets  in 
those  days,  but  when  the  war  passed  into 
the  third  year,  most  of  us  ceased  to 
prophesy,  and  rumors  of  approaching 
peace  were  received  with  scornful  incred- 
ulity. During  the  late  negotiations  which 
have  resulted  in  peace,  most  of  us  were 
skeptical  almost  to  the  last,  but  as  the 
negotiations  continued  we  began  to  think 
there  was  something  in  it  after  all. 

About  a  week  before  peace  was  signed 
Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
land, visited  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria, and  at  various  banquets  in  his 
honor  spoke  out  strongly  against  ac- 
cepting anything  but  unconditional  sur- 
render.     At   first   his   speech   was   sup- 


pressed in  the  papers,  but  as  the  tenth 
contingent  of  a  thousand  men  had  just 
been  sent  to  South  Africa  from  New  Zea- 
land, the  Premier  of  such  a  colony  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  suppressed,  and 
after  a  little  delay  his  speeches  appeared 
in  the  Star. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  of  South 
Africa,  I  think,  are  very  bright.  Those 
who  have  been  expecting  that  England 
would  have  a  second  Ireland  in  South 
Africa  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
There  are  no  signs  of  sullen  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  which  many 
feared  would  follow  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  have  made  a  gallant  fight  against 
hopeless  odds,  and  now  they  give  up  as 
beaten.  The  strong  religious  feeling  of 
the  Boers  comes  to  their  aid.  They  say 
it  is  the  will  of  God  and,  once  admitting 
that,  they  bow  to  his  will.  The  example 
of  the  Boers  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony, 
who  lived  under  British  rule  for  many 
years  perfectly  contented,  until  the  agi- 
tation here  in  the  Transvaal  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  led  to  dissatisfaction 
among  them,  shows  what  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  new  col- 
onies. The  liberal  treatment  of  the  Boers 
in  the  grant  of  three  millions  sterling  for 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  restocking 
their  farms  is  appreciated  by  the  Boers. 
There  is,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  plucky  fight  that  the 
Boers  have  made,  and  their  leaders, 
Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey,  would  be 
greeted  in  Johannisburg  almost  as  en- 
thusiastically as  Lord  Kitchener  himself. 
Mutual  contempt  between  Boer  and 
Briton  has  given  place  to  mutual  respect, 
a  good  foundation  for  mutual  under- 
standing.    If  the  plans  that  are  forming 
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for  settling  Britishers  on  farms  so  as  to 
mingle  the  two  races,  succeed,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Briton  and  Boer  will 
melt  into  one  race,  which  will  be  an  im- 
provement on  either  alone. 

The  provision  for  teaching  Dutch  in 
the  schools  where  the  parents  request  it, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  wise  concession  in 
the  terms  of  peace.  Probably  the  Dutch 
will  hold  its  own  in  the  home  and  church 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  that  it  will 
do  more  than  this  is  not  likely.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  is  only  a  patois,  scarcely  under- 
standable by  a  Hollander.  It  has  no  lit- 
erature, and  even  the  Bible  has  not  been 
translated  into  it.  I  know  of  but  one  at- 
tempt to  publish  a  paper  in  the  language 
that  is  spoken  by  the  Boers.  A  Dutch 
minister  told  me,  as  illustrating  what  this 
spoken  language  is  as  related  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Holland,  that  it  would  be  as  if 
we  were  to  say  in  English :  *'  I  is,  you  is, 
he  is,  we  is,  you  is,  they  is."  The  people 
would  not  tolerate  its  use  in  the  pulpit. 
The  English  as  the  language  of  trade 
and  the  official  language  of  the  country 
will  have  an  immense  advantage,  and 
would  have  even  if  the  language  of  the 
Boers  were  in  other  respects  its  equal. 
But  as  the  Dutch  of  Holland  is  only  a  lit- 
tle less  foreign  to  the  Boers  than  Eng- 
lish, and  as  their  own  language  has  no 
literature,  it  can  have  no  future.  Boer 
and  Briton  are  bound  to  become  one  in 
language,  and  that  language  will  be  Eng- 
lish. 

I  believe  that  religiously  the  Boers 
will  exert  a  great  and  good  influence 
upon  South  Africa  in  the  future.  As  is 
well  known  the  Boers  are  deeply  reli- 
gious. Perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  their  ministers  are  in  general  a  well- 
educated  and  spiritual  body  of  men. 
While  the  influence  of  these  ministers 
has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  war,  and 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  long  af- 
ter it  was  seen  to  be  hopeless,  yet  recog- 
nizing now  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  should  come  into  the  British  Em- 
pire, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  lay 
aside  their  bitterness  and  teach  the  peo- 
ple to  do  the  same.  These  ministers  in 
time  as  the  two  races  become  mingled 
will  have  a  profound  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence upon  the  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations. In  later  years  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  becoming  awakened 


as  to  its  duty  toward  the  heathen  popu- 
lation about  them,  and  were  doing  con- 
siderable mission  work.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  the  Dutch  Church  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  Christianizing  of  the 
African  races,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  in  the  future,  when  that  Church 
has  become  imbued  with  the  missionary 
idea,  the  Boers,  who  in  the  past  have 
treated  the  blacks  so  cruelly  may  become 
most  friendly  toward  them.  This  prob- 
lem of  the  white  and  the  black  looms  up 
ahead  as  the  great  problem  of  South  Af- 
rica. The  salvation  of  the  white  man 
as  well  as  that  of  the  black  man  depends 
on  how  it  is  solved. 

To  those  who  thought  the  war  was 
brought  on  by  the  capitalists  and  was 
waged  for  their  benefit  is  commended  a 
perusal  of  Lord  Milner's  latest  proclama- 
tion, taxing  the  profits  on  gold  mining 
ten  per  cent.  The  unkindest  cut  of  all 
is  that  it  was  done  without  consulting  the 
capitalists.  There  is  deep  murmuring 
which  would  doubtless  become  a  pro- 
longed howl  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
straints of  the  censorship.  They  say 
that  they  expected  to  be  taxed,  but  this 
bolt  from  the  blue,  this  taxation  without 
representation,  is  what  strikes  home. 
Others  say  that  what  with  reduced  railway 
rates,  which  they  expect,  and  reduced  dy- 
namite, and  what  they  save  in  bribes  for- 
merly paid  to  the  Boer  officials,  they  are 
really  no  worse  off  with  the  ten  per  cent, 
tax  than  they  were  under  the  former 
government  without  it. 

The  feeling  of  the  negro  tribes  will  be 
indicated  by  the  following  fact.  The 
other  day  I  visited  an  encampment  of 
Batshopi  negroes  who  were  holding  a 
big  dance  in  honor  of  the  British  victory. 
This  native  tribe  comes  from  the  Portu- 
guese territory  on  the  east  coast  to  work 
in  the  mines.  I  translate  the  songs  from 
the  native  dialect: 

1.  "  You  shake  a  long  beard,  but  you  do  not 

stand  firm  and  fight." 

2.  "  The  Dutch  look  but  cannot  see  the  end 

of  the  multitude  of  soldiers.  The 
Dutch  when  they  have  seen  them  with 
the  field-glass,  join  battle  with  them. 
The  ship  is  running,  the  ship  is  run- 
ning, the  ship  is  running  away  over 
the  sea  to  carry  the  news  to  the  great 
king  in  England. 
"  There  is  the  fight  of  the  soldiers.  Paul 
was  struck  by  them,  and  we  are  under' 
the  kingdom   of  the   English.     Paul 
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fled  when  he  heard  that  the  English  cant  both  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  natives 

had    arrived    at    Majuba,    Paul    fled  that  the  English  are  to  rule  South  Africa, 

when  he  heard  that  the  English  were  ^nd    of    their    intense     dislike     for    the 

already  at  Majuba.     And  yet  he  was  ^^tch,  showing  that  they  will  not  even 

going  to  mutilate  us."  appreciate  their  splendid  courage,  which 

The  sentiment  of  the  songs  is  signifi-  all  white  people  admit  and  admire. 

JOHANNISBURG,  SoUTH  AFRICA. 
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The    English    Ideal    of   Education 

By   the    Hon.    Michael    E.    Sadler 

Director  ok  the   Division   of   Special   Inquiries   in  the   English  Education   Department 

THE  keynote  of  all  the  best  educa-  tions  and  experience,  its  own  native  in- 

tional  thought  of  our  time  is  hope,  sight  into  truth. 

Never  before  has  the  work  of  na-  To  this  gathering  of  experience  Great 

tional  education  been  so  full  of  promise  Britain  and  Ireland  have  brought,  and 

for  the  future,  and  yet  never  before  was  are  bringing  still,    a    very    varied    gift, 

there  such  a  call  for  education  to  readjust  Celtic  Ireland  comes  with  her  genius  for 

itself  to  new  demands  and  difficulties.  romance,  with  her  deep  springs  of  pathos 

The  triumphant  advance  of  applied  and  of  poetry,  with  her  charm  of  style, 
science  threatens  to  bring  about  social  and  with  her  allegiance  to  the  memories 
conditions  in  which,  unless  forethought  of  the  past.  Scotland  comes  with  her 
is  exercised,  individual  initiative  may  be  supreme  gift  of  manliness  and  self-con- 
unduly  hampered  by  the  pressure  of  trol,  with  her  passion  for  adventure,  her 
great  masses  of  capital  controlled  by  cor-  love  of  the  open  air,  her  deepest  humor, 
porations.  Moreover,  the  decay  of  her  iron  faith,  her  philosophical  power, 
many  old  restraints  and  the  weakening  and  her  faithfulness  of  word  and  deed. 
of  some  of  the  older  forms  of  upholding  Last,  I  would  speak  of  England — Eng- 
tradition  and  authority  have  deprived  land,  that  land  of  deep,  silent  feeling,  of 
many  people  of  a  sorely  needed  support  strange  contradiction,  and  of  conflicting 
in  the  trials  of  life,  and  there  are  signs  of  ideals ;  England,  which  has  always  been 
a  great  longing  in  many  minds  for  the  so  well  and  tenderly  served  by  some  part 
peace  which  definite  and  unfaltering  con-  of  each  of  her  old  regimes,  that  she  has 
viction  can  give.  never  at  any  revolution  swept  the  whole 

These  things  profoundly  affect  educa-  of  any    one    of    them    away;    England, 

tion,  because  at  all  times  education  is  a  which  cares  so  much  for  the  things  which 

mirror  of  life.    The  result  is  that  all  over  He  at  the  root  of  true  education  that  she 

the  world  educators  are  taking  counsel  has  never  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  any 

with  one  another,  in  order  that  in  the  dif-  one  simple  plan  for  the  provision  of  a 

ficult  times  which  are  coming  upon  us  common  education,  compulsory  and  uni- 

we  may  have  at  our  command  a  wide  form   for  all   alike.     There  has   indeed 

knowledge  of  what    is    being    done  by  been  great  advance.     Public  funds  have 

teachers  in  countries  far  away    and  of  been  spent    without    stint.      The    world 

what  was  done  by  teachers  in  times  re-  hardly  realizes  what  strides  have  been 

mote  from  our  own.  made  by  primary,  secondary  and  tech- 

Thus  it  is  that  we  can  see  gathering  nical  education  in  England  and  Wales 
before  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  a  great  pro-  during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
cession  of  the  nations,  each  bringing  into  same  effort  and  outlay  would  have  pro- 
the  world's  common  stock  its  own  tradi-  duced  much  more  striking,  and  in  some 
— — — ways   more   valuable,    results   had   they 

for^  rte%%"fSL\'Vat,ai1T.,°o'crStio'll!'a" mSS:  ''='"  Concentrated  on  the  building  up  of 

neapoiis.  one  svsterri  of  schools  mstead  of  on  the 
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concurrent  development  of  what  are,  in 
effect,  different  systems  of  schools  rep- 
resenting different  ideals  of  education. 

But  through  all  this  mist  of  misunder- 
standing and  conflict  the  student  can 
trace  certain  lines  of  agreement.  Edu- 
cation, as  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  con- 
ceive it,  is  not  an  affair  of  schools  or  col- 
leges alone,  but  of  a  variety  of  influences 
which  subtly  play  upon  our  will  and 
color  our  thinking,  and  have  their  out- 
come in  an  attitude  of  mind,  in  a  tenden- 
cy to  a  certain  type  of  judgment,  in  a 
sympathy  toward  certain  forms  of  life 
and  institutions,  and  in  a  deep  love  for 
old  familiar  ways  and  faces.  Some  of 
these  influences  the  school  should  focus ; 
some  it  should  generate ;  for  others  it 
should  prepare  us.  But  education  is  a 
larger  matter  than  pedagogy ;  it  is  really 
the  training  of  life,  and,  therefore,  such 
part  of  education  as  is  formal  instruction 
should  prepare  for  life.  But  we  believe 
that  education  must  train  character  as 
well  as  sharpen  the  intelligence.  By 
character  we  mean  in  part  the  power  of 
saying  No — ^the  trained  power  of  know- 
ing where,  pr  why,  or  how  to  say  No. 
The  greatest  tljings  which  have  been 
writtfiii  about:  education  by  Englishmen 
have  been  written,  not  in  treatises  on 
pedagogy,  but  in  poetry  about  life.  The 
ideal  outcome  of  education  is 

"  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill." 

It  is  inspiring  to  quote  these  words  of 
Wordsworth  in  this  connection,  because 
Wordsworth  is  our  English  Pestalozzi. 

As  it  is  the  root  belief  of  Englishmen 
that  education  should  prepare  for  life, 
and  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  life,  it 
follows  that  there  will  be  many  types  of 
school  training.  Our  conception  is  that 
the  national  system  of  education  in  Eng- 
land should  be  an  intentionally  variegated 
system ;  not  a  pyramid  of  State  schools, 
built  out  of  uniform  material  (standard- 
ized, as  the  saying  is),  but,  as 
it  were,  a  free,  national  federation 
of  schools  of  very  different  kinds, 
teaching  different  things  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  but  all  jointly  recog- 
nized as  forming  part  of  the  nationc^l  pro- 
vision of  schools ;  some  mainly  literary, 
some  chiefly  practical,  some  predomi- 
nately    classical,     some     predominately 


modern,  but  all  humane;  all  enjoying 
great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies 
and  the  method  of  teaching,  but  all  in 
return  recognizing  as  a  common  obliga- 
tion the  duty  of  high  efficiency  and  of 
devotion  to  the  national  cause,  and  all 
grouped  in  a  clearly  intelligible  manner, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
educational  service  rendered  by  each  of 
them.  Such  a  system  would  be  costly: 
but  in  education  is  it  not  cheap  and  pre- 
tentious inefficiency  which  is  really  dear? 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  genius  of  Eng- 
land lay  in  artistic  handicraft,  in  its  local 
piety,  and  in  the  planning  of  communal 
recreation.  We  want  to  revive  all  this 
without  its  excess  or  its  superstition,  but 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  science, 
and  as  a  factor  in  a  healthy,  keen,  aspir- 
ing national  life.  We  owe  to  John  Rus- 
kin  and  to  William  Morris  the  warning 
that  too  much  of  our  modern  life  is 
wastefully  ugly,  and  that  a  strenuous 
England  may  be  a  *'  merrie  England," 
too. 

We  are  opposed  to  anything  like  uni- 
formity in  education,  because  we  believe 
that  very  much  depends  on  the  free  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  and  on  the  char- 
acteristic atmosphere  of  individual 
schools.  What  would  English  secondary 
education  have  been  without  William  of 
Wykeham  and  Winchester,  Dean  Colet 
and  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Rugby, 
Mr.  Thring  and  his  work  at  Uppingham  ? 

Schools  are  not  dead  counters  in  a 
game;  th^y  are  centers  of  living  influ- 
ence. What  John  Henry  Newman  said 
of  Oxford  is  true  of  England,  '*  That 
which  makes  men,  and  which  men  love." 

Such  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  our  English 
ideal  of  education.  It  has  realized  itself 
far  oftener  than  we  know,  because  the 
best  things  in  England  are  *'  obscurely 
great."  But  for  the  last  150  years  it  has 
been  struggling  in  vain  to  realize  itself 
on  a  large  national  scale.  The  struggle 
has  been  fruitless,  because  during  that 
period  we  have  been  passing  through  a 
prolonged  crisis  of  industrial  and  spirit- 
ual change,  and  the  English  ideal  of  na- 
tional education  really  postulates  a  state 
of  economic  and  intellectual  stability. 
Moreover,  during  the  same  period  of 
years — and  for  reasons  nearly  connected 
with  our  inner  conflict  of  national  ideals 
— we  have  been  building  up  a  vast  em- 
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pire  in  the  East,  the  claims  of  which  pro- 
foundly affect  the  work  of  our  higher 
schools  and  render  what  was  already  a 
complex  task  more  complex  still. 

I  would  that  it  were  possible  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  personal  inter- 
course between  American  and  English 
educators.  We  have  very  much  to  learn 
from  you ;  perhaps  in  our  multiform  va- 
riety of  schools  you  would  find  material 
of  interest  and  study.  We  owe  already 
a  great  debt  to  American  influence.  This 
influence  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  in  destroying  the  baser  forms  of 
prejudice  in  regard  to  education  and  to 
the  opening  of  careers  in  life.  T^he  true 
foundation  expresses  itself  in  terms  of 
social  duty  and  service.  The  baser  form 
of  foundation  expresses  itself  in  terms  of 
selfish,  social  privilege. 

We  are,  moreover,  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  you  for  the  influence  of  many  of 
your  great  writers  and  students  of  educa- 
tion. New  England  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  English  thinking,  and  of  all 
the  New  England  writers  Emerson  has 
meant  the  most  to  us.  We  students  of 
education  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Harris,  of  President  But- 
ler, of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  of  President 
Eliot,  of  Dr.  John  Dewey ;  to  the  work  of 


Teachers'  College,  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago University  school  of  education ;  to 
the  periodical  and  other  publications  of 
your  educational  press,  and  to  the  com- 
prehensive reports  issued  by  your  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education. 

We  are  also  learning  from  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  remodeling  much  of  our  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  modern  needs  and  of 
the  demands  of  applied  science.  We 
shall  learn  from  you  to  do  more  in  the 
way  of  leaving  out  the  non-essentials. 
You  are  stirring  us  up.  It  is  one  of  our 
characteristics  (good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances),  to  "  stay  put." 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  have  thus 
learnt  from  you.  In  the  deeper  matters 
of  life  kinship  means  a  great  deal.  We 
seem  to  be  drawing  closer  together.  We 
differ  in  the  form  of  our  institutions,  tho 
we  both  of  us  have  a  balance  of  freedom 
and  authority  in  our  national  life.  We 
differ  in  the  nature  of  our  political  tasks, 
tho  we  are  both  coming  to  bear  a  *'  part 
in  the  white  man's  burden."  But  we 
share  three  things — language,  practical 
idealism,  and  the  belief  that  the  ideal  of 
national  life  is  to  be  reached,  not  through 
mechanical  uniformity  of  State  regula- 
tion, but  in  "  unity  through  diversity." 


Gloom    of    Herbert    Spencer 

By  Samuel  W.   Boardman,  D.  D. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  is 
doubtless  the  highest  living  au- 
thority on  Evolution  and  Agnos- 
ticism. He  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
man  of  genius  and  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. He  has  long  been  at  the  head 
of  the  school  which  he  represents.  The 
hypothesis  of  Darwin  could  ask  for  no 
abler  exponent.  The  results  to  which 
such  a  thinker  and  leader  arrives  are  of 
general   interest. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published 
"  Facts  and  Comments,"  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  essays  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
which  the  author  says  will  be  the  last  of 
his  publications.     As  such,  it  has  a  pa- 


thetic  interest.     Among  his   last  words 
are  these : 

"  It  seems  a  strange  and  repugnant  conclu- 
sion that  with  the  cessation  of  consciousness 
at  death  there  ceases  to  be  any  knowledge  of 
having  existed.  ...  Of  late  years  the  con- 
sciousness that  without  origin  or  cause  infinite 
Space  has  ever  existed  and  must  ever  exist 
produces  in  me  a  feeling  from  which  I  shrink." 

How  different  is  this  experience  from 
that  of  the  Christian  as  he  draws  near 
death?  His  consciousness  is  one  of  joy, 
peace,  exultation.  He  has  a  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
(  TToi}.(^  iia.l7jov  Kpdaaov )  verv  much  bet- 
ter than  any  earthly  condition.     Nor  has 
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he  any  doubt  in  respect  to  his  continued 
existence.  Life  and  immortality  have, 
for  him,  been  brought  to  light.  To  die 
is  gain.  It  is  to  go  and  be  forever  with 
the  Lord.  He  knows  whom  he  has  be- 
lieved, and  that  Christ  will  come  and  re- 
ceive him  unto  himself.  There  is  noth- 
ing uncertain  as  to  that  fact.  He  is  as 
sure  of  heaven  as  the  real  and  near  home 
of  Christians  as  he  is  of  London  and 
Paris,  which  few  of  those  separated  by 
an  ocean  wider  than  the  river  of  death 
have  ever  seen.  Several  days  are  nec- 
essary to  bring  us  to  another  continent; 
a  moment  may  bring  us  to  the  many  man- 
sions. The  confession  of  Mr.  Spencer 
is,  to  the  Christian,  very  sad.  Uncer- 
tainty is  so  unnecessary.  Assurance 
and  knowledge  are  so  easy.  Not  that 
we  profess  to  know  the  details  of  the 
heavenly  life  before  us.  It  is  not  best 
that  we  should.  We  do  not  seek  it.  We 
know  Christ  who  is  all  and  in  all,  and 
that  is  enough.  In  him  dwells  all  full- 
ness, and  we  are  satisfied.  Soon  we  shall 
see  his  face  and  know  him  as  he  is  and 
be  satisfied.  Having  not  seen,  we  love 
him,  and  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.  Now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  tho  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be.  Our  knowledge  of  heaven 
is  real,  tho  imperfect: 

"  Our  knowledge  of  that  world  is  small, 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  we  shall  be  with  him." 

Who  can  but  pity  the  vacancy  of  such 
a  consciousness  in  view  of  death  as  Mr. 
Spencer  expresses.  The  word  Space,  as 
it  lies  before  us  in  the  printed  extract 
from  his  book,  is  begun  with  a  capital,  as 
if  it  were  somehow  attempted  to  per- 
sonify it.  How  void  to  both  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart!  This  abstract  in- 
finite is  all  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  holds. 
But  the  whole  soul  of  man  cries  out  for 
the  concrete,  the  real,  the  uncreated,  self- 
existent,  eternal  God — the  only  living 
and  true  God.  It  cannot  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less.  From  the 
awful  vacancy  of  mere  self-existent  and 
eternal  space  the  immortal  tho  stifled 
yearnings  of  the  philosopher's  soul  may 
well  "  shrink."     Without  God  death  is 


as  Hume  fitly  expressed  it,  "  A  leap  in 
the  dark !  "  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  a 
competent  authority,  says  that  those  who 
deny  God  generally  denv  the  soul  also. 
Mr.  Spencer  shrinks  also  from  the  pros- 
pect of  annihilation  and  non-existence 
after  death.  Harriet  Martineau,  indeed, 
said  she  could  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  continue  in  existence.  But  this 
was  an  unusual  assertion.  The  soul 
spontaneously  yearns  for  immortality. 
Even  Agnostics  betray  it.  Under  this 
ineradicable  thirst  for  immortality  Mr. 
Spencer  confesses  that  *'  it  seems  strange 
and  repugnant,"  that  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  *the  body  ''  there  ceases  to  be  any 
knowledge  of  having  existed."  He  even 
dissuades  Agnostics  from  expressing  too 
freely  their  changed  views  since  dis- 
carding the  faith  of  their  fathers  in 
which  they  were  reared.  A  deist,  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  used  in  a  somewhat 
patronizing  way  to  say  to  me,  "  Keep  on 
preaching,  it  does  good."  The  deists 
held  that  tho  Christianity  was  a  ground- 
less delusion  yet  it  restrained  crime  and 
consoled  the  afflicted  with  the  temporary 
indulgence  of  baseless  hopes.  By  the 
grace  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  a  godly  wife  and  her  invalid  sister, 
that  complacent  skeptic  was  in  old  age 
changed  and  seemed  to  die  "  m  the 
faith."  There  are  instances,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "  when  the  Agnostic,  unless 
cruelly  thoughtless,  will  be  careful  to 
shun  discussions  of  religious  subjects. 
Sympathy  commands  silence  toward  all 
who  suffering  under  the  ills  of  life  de- 
rive comfort  from  their  creed.  It  sug- 
g  sts  the  evasion  of  questions  which  can- 
not be  discussed  without  unsettling  their 
hopes."  An  eminent  missionary,  now  in 
China,  told  me  that  in  his  youth,  when 
home  as  a  soldier,  apparently  to  die,  he 
yet  pitied  those  who  were  under  what  he 
then  considered  as  the  delusion  of  the 
Christian  religion.  A  kindly  feeling 
seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  coun- 
sel silence ;  the  concealment  in  some 
cases  rather  than  the  expression  of  Ag- 
nostic views.  How  different  the  com- 
mission of  the  Gospel :  "  Preach  to  every 
creature,"  ''  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
which  shall  be  to  all  people." 

Bloompield,   N.  J. 
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Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs 

The  reminiscences  of  a  man  who  has 
been  for  sixty  years  a  part  of  American 
public  life,  eminent  most  of  the  time  and 
in  commanding  position  part  of  the  time, 
can   hardly   be   other   than   interesting.* 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  ini85i-i852; 
Representative  in  Congress,  1863- 1869; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1869-1873; 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  1873- 1877. 

It  was  he,  then  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  whose  hand  unloosed 
the  stream  of  gold  that  flowed  into  Wall 
Street  and  swamped  the  conspirators 
who  were  trying  to  send  gold  to  200  and 
probably  would  have  done  so  had  not  the 
United  States  Treasury  put  out  $4,000,- 
000  of  the  yellow  metal  in  purchase  of 
bonds.  The  assurance  of  Mr.  Boutwell 
that  General  Grant  knew  nothing  about 
the  gold  conspiracy,  even  tho  his  broth- 
er-in-law, A.  R.  Corbin,  was  a  tool  of 
Gould  and  Fisk,  is  not  necessary  at  the 
present  day,  for  suspicion  against  Grant 
was  buried  long  ago.  Henry  Clews  and 
other  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  in- 
cidents leading  up  to  and  surrounding 
Black  Friday  in  Wall  Street  (September 
24th,  1869)  inform  us  that  Gould  and 
Fisk  decoyed  Grant  to  Washington,  Pa., 
"  to  see  an  old  army  comrade,"  when 
they  began  to  force  gold  up.  Mr.  Bout- 
well does  not  corroborate  this  statement, 
and  he  declares  that  the  meeting  of  the 
President  with  Gould  and  Fisk  aboard 
one  of  the  Fall  River  steamers  was  ac- 
cidental as  far  as  General  Grant  was  con- 
cerned. Jtist  before  going  to  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  Grant  wrote  these  words  to  Mr. 
Boutwell  regarding  the  fight  in  Wall 
Street  over  gold : 

"  The  fact  is,  a  desperate  struggle  is  now 
taking  place  and  each  party  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  him  out.  ...  I  think  from 
the  lights  before  me  I  would  move  on  without 
change  until  the  present  struggle  is  over.  .  .  ." 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  panic 

*  Reminiscences  of  Sixtt  Years  in  Public 
Affairs.  By  Oeorge  S.  Boutwell.  Two  toIs.  New 
york  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $5.00  net. 


produced  by  the  gold  corner  was  serious- 
ly affecting  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  and  diminishing  Treasury  re- 
ceipts, Mr.  Boutwell  judged  it  was  time 
to  take  a  hand,  and  he  suggested  selling 
$3,000,000  of  gold  for  bonds.  Grant  told 
him  to  make  it  $5,000,000,  and  he  com- 
promised on  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Boutwell  admired  General  Grant 
in  all  his  capacities,  and  considered  him 
far  superior  in  military  affairs  to  Sheri- 
dan or  Sherman.  He  ranks  Sheridan 
above  Sherman  as  a  commander,  and  as- 
sures us  (Vol.  II,  p.  243)  that  Sheridan, 
in  spite  of  his  denials,  did  say  after  his 
return  from  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  "  That  either  of 
our  armies  at  the  close  of  the  war  (Civil 
War)  could  have  marched  over  the  coun- 
try in  defiance  of  both  the  French  and 
German  forces  combined." 

In  regard  to  General  Sherman's  relig- 
ion, or  lack  of  it,  Mr.  Boutwell  flatly 
contradicts  the  statement  of  the  General's 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  is  a  Jesuit 
priest,  to  the  effect  that  his  father  was 
baptized  as  a  Catholic,  married  as  a 
Catholic  and  had  often  been  heard  by  the 
son  to  say  ''  that  if  there  was  any  true  re- 
lig-ion  it  was  the  Catholic."  Such  a 
statement,  Mr.  Boutwell  thinks,  puts  an 
imputation  on  General  Sherman  which 
he  ought  not  to  bear: 

"  Of  the  thousands  that  one  may  meet  in  a 
lifetime,"  says  Mr.  Boutwell,  "  General  Sher- 
man was  among  the  freest  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  hypocrisy  or  dissimulation.  Of 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  after  the  close 
of  the  War  there  are  but  few.  probably,  who 
did  not  hear  him  speak  with  hostility  and  bit- 
terness of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  myself  I 
can  say  that  I  heard  him  speak  in  terms  of 
contempt  of  the  Church.  On  one  occasion,  with 
reference  to  fasts  and  abstinence  from  meat 
on  Friday,  he  said :  '  I  know  better  than  those 
priests  what  I  want  to  eat.'  " 

Lincoln,  Lee,  Blaine,  Conkling,  Low- 
ell and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are 
household  words,  live  in  rhese  pages.  The 
author  had  a  difference  with  Sumner 
about  Grant,  and  finally  mention  of  his 
name    was    dropped    between    them,    as 
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Sumner  could  never  forgive  Grant  for 
removing  Motley  from  his  post  as  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain. 

Tho  Mr.  Boutwell  was  born  in  1818, 
and  is  consequently  84  years  of  age,  he 
has  not  yet  entirely  gone  from  the  public 
stage.  The  last  pages  of  his  book  are 
filled  with  the  speech  recently  delivered 
by  him  at  Salem,  Mass.,  denouncing  the 
imperialistic  policv  of  the  present  Repub- 
lican administration.  After  stating  in 
this  speech  that  the  President  is  the  creat- 
ure of  the  Constitution,  and  his  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  by  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  When  the  President  asserts  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  not  under  the  Constitution 
he  admits  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not 
within  his  jurisdiction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  islands  are  within  his  jurisdiction,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  right  of  jurisdiction  over  them 
must  have  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Constitution  itself." 


The  **  Baconians  " 

We  suppose  that  the  end  and  object  of 
the  "  Baconian  "  is  to  induce  a  reluctant 
world  to  believe  that  certain  of  the  great- 
est poems  in  the  language  were  not  writ- 
ten by  a  poet,  because  he  was  not  a  sage, 
but  Avere  written  by  a  sage  who  was  not 
a  poet.  Hence,  for  direct  proof  drawn 
from  Bacon's  works  of  that  poetical  in- 
spiration which  is  everywhere  manifest 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  he  substi- 
tutes "  coincidences  "  and  "  parallels  "  in 
allusions,  bits  of  more  or  less  recondite 
knowledge  and  modes  of  expression. 
This  interests  other  "  Baconians,"  and 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  stimulates 
Shakespearean  research ;  but  otherwise, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  the  main 
thing  to  be  proved,  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  quintessence  of  all  that  is  "  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable." 

The  present  books  apparently  marshal 
everything  that  can  be  said  in  support  of. 
the  Baconian  authorship.*  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  note  that  they  reject  "  crypto- 
grams." Judge  Webb's  essay  is  the 
most  readable.  His  leading  thesis  is  that 

*  The  Mystery  of  William  Shakespeare.  By 
His  Honour  Judge  Wehh.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $4.00. 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  Parallelisms.  Bii 
Edwin  Reed.  Boston  :  Charles  B.  Goodspeed.  $2.50 
net. 

Francis  Bacon,  our  Shakb-spbare.  liii  Edwin 
Reed.     Boston  :  Charles  E.  Goodspeed.     $2.00  net. 


Bacon,  having  evolved  all  the  plays  and 
all  the  poems,  deliberately  concealed  the 
fact,  but  nevertheless  was  unable  to  re- 
frain from  setting  people  to  guess  it  by 
means  of  the  following  quotation  from 
the  seventy-sixth  sonnet: 

"  Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  Invention  in  a  noted  weed 
Till  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth  and  whence  they  do 
proceed?  " 

The  main  objection  to  finding  a  riddle 
in  these  lines  is  that  if  Bacon  wanted  it 
to  be  solved  his  prior  concealments  were 
idiotic,  and  if  he  did  not  the  posing  of  it 
was  silly.  Until  Judge  Webb  adduces 
some  further  evidence  of  mental  incapac- 
ity the  writ  "  dc  lunatico  inquirendo " 
will  scarcely  lie  against  the  author  of  the 
''  Novum  Organon." 

Mr.  Reed  devotes  a  thick  book  entire- 
ly to  the  record  of  some  900  parallels  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Bacon  and  of 
Shakespeare,  and  is  entitled  to  praise  for 
thoughtful  moderation  in  not  finding 
sufhcient  to  fill  several  even  more  bulky 
volumes,  which  he  could  just  as  easily 
have  done. 

Here  is  one  parallel : 

"  Oberon. — I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 

thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk    roses  and  with  eglantine; 
There  sleeps  Titania.       .     .     . 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes 
And  make  her  full  of  fantasies." 

That  Bacon  wrote  the  foregoing  is 
proved  from  the  following  from  the  "  De 
Augmentis:' 

"  Natural  magic  has  the  same  kind  of  effect 
on  men  as  some  soporific  drugs,  which  not 
only  lull  to  sleep,  but  also  during  sleep  instill 
gentle  and  pleasing  dreams." 

In  the  other  production  before  us  Mr. 
Reed  goes  over  pretty  much  the  same 
ground  as  Judge  Webb,  and  includes  a 
chapter  on  Bacon's  ''  poetic  gifts,"  in 
which  he  essays  to  show  that  Bacon  was 
a  poet  because  Milton  wrote  some  verses 
quite  as  bad  as  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
perpetrated  by  Bacon ;  wherefrom  it  is 
concluded  that  the  reader  "  must  either 
reject  Milton's  authorship  of  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  or  admit  that,  so  far  as  doggerel 
is  concerned,  Bacon  could  have  written 
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"  Hamlet."  Further  "  proof  "  is  adduced 
in  a  list  of  selected  testimonials  from  va- 
rious critics,  culled  with  somewhat  the 
same  discernment  that  governs  the  choice 
of  the  cohort  of  virtuosi,  who  find  weird 
and  entrancing  tone-color  nowhere  else 
in  the  universe,  save  in  the  Chickway 
piario. 

Still,  we  presume  that  poetical  genius 
will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  God- 
given  just  as  life  itself  is  God-forgiven, 
and  the  belief  will  persist  that  the  pro- 
duction of  poetry  by  sages  because  sage 
as  well  as  the  bearing  of  children  by  uni- 
versities, is  a  miracle  which  Providence 
still  holds  in  reserve,  despite  all  infer- 
ences of  the  "  Baconians  "  to  the  con- 
trary. 

History  and  Jurisprudence 

Professor  Bryce  has  gathered  into  a 
book  of  some  nine  hundred  pages  six- 
teen lectures  and  essays,*  which  he  has 
had  occasion  to  prepare  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  thirty  years.  A  vol- 
ume so  formed,  figuring  suggestively  as 
an  artificial  valedictory,  would  ordinarily 
be  repellent  to  the  casual  reader  and  of 
no  especial  attraction  to  the  student.  The 
present  work,  however,  aside  from  the 
effect  on  the  reader  of  its  authorship, 
will  secure  attention  by  the  suggcstive- 
ness  of  its  philosophizings,  and  will  hold 
that  attention  by  the  frequent  recurrence, 
in  a  variety  of  discussions,  of  the  leading 
thesis  of  the  work — viz.,  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  extension  of  the  Roman  and 
English  law  systems  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  naturally  involved, 
thus,  a  consideration  of  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  governmental  systems  in 
their  modern  form,  and  opportunities 
arise  throughout  the  entire  volume  for 
running  comments,  from  various  points 
of  view,  upon  many  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  forms  of  constitu- 
tional government.  One  essay  is  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  work  of  Hamilton  and 
Tocqueville  with  reference  to  the  veto. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  degrees 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  and  the  French  publicist  fore- 
told the  manner  of  operation  of  the  new 

•Studies  in  History  and  Jurispkudbnce.  By 
James  Bryce.  New  York  :  Oxford  T'niversity  Press. 
IF3.50  net. 


constitution.  Of  the  former  Bryce  says : 
"  Neither  the  spoils  system  nor  the  sys- 
tem of  party  nominations  by  wire-pull- 
ers crossed  their  minds.  They  did  not 
foresee  the  inordinate  multiplication  of 
elections,  nor  the  evils  of  confining  eligi- 
bility for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  a 
person  resident  in  the  electing  district, 
nor  the  disposition  to  '  play  down  '  to  the 
masses  by  seductive  proposals."  Hamil- 
ton's work  of  prediction,  however,  is 
looked  upon  as  remarkably  successful,  as 
is  also  that  of  the  other  commentator 
whose  field  has  since  been  occupied  by 
Bryce,  and  of  whom  the  English  critic  is 
obliged  to  say  that  it  ''  is  not  democracy 
in  America  he  describes,  but  his  own  the- 
oretic view  of  democracy  illustrated  from 
America."     Indeed,  he  goes  further : 

"  Part  of  the  book,"  he  says,  "  is  not  so 
much  a  study  of  American  democracy  as  a 
series  of  ingenious  and  finespun  abstract 
speculations  on  the  features  of  equality  and 
its  results  on  modern  society  and  thought, 
speculations  which,  tho  they  have  been  singled 
out  for  admiration  by  some  high  judges,  such 
as  Ampere  and  Laboulaye,  will  appear  to  most 
readers  over-fanciful,  over-confident  in  their 
effort  to  construct  a  general  theory  applicable 
to  the  infinitely  diversified  facts  of  human 
society,  and  occasionally  monotonous  in  their 
repetition  of  distinctions  without  differences 
and  generalities  too  vague,  perhaps  too  hollow, 
for  practical  use." 

The  essay  is  interesting,  and  altho  quite 
analytical  gives  the  impression  of  being 
a  rather  rambling  piece  of  work. 

Other  essays,  notably  those  on  "  Flexi- 
ble and  Rigid  Constitutions  "  and  on 
''  The  Action  of  Centripetal  and  Centri- 
fugal Forces  on  Political  Constitutions," 
contain  many  suggestive  comments  on 
the  American  system,  while  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  serves  as  a  natural  basis 
for  comparison  in  two  other  essays  on 
''  Two  South  African  Constitutions " 
and  on  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,"  respectively. 
There  is  thus  in  the  volume  a  very  large 
proportion  of  material  directly  relevant 
to  American  institutions. 

Three  of  the  chapters  are  concerned 
with  political  philosophy,  one  on  "  Obe- 
dience," one  on  the  "  Law  of  Nature  " 
and  one  on  the  "  Nature  of  Sovereignty." 
Of  this  group  the  third  will  doubtless  at 
this  day  awaken  some  comment  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  admits,  and 
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asserts,  the  divisibility  of  sovereignty,  so  only  it  be  absolute.  Of  such  a  nature, 
The  burden  of  the  discussion  rests  not  which  Balzac  dismisses  in  a  single  con- 
so  much  upon  the  more  speculative  temptuous  epigram :  "  Vous  n'etes  pas 
phases  of  sovereignty  as  upon  its  prac-  assez  fort  pour  la  vie  de  Paris  " — of  such 
tical  phenomena.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  a  nature  The  Life  of  John  William 
discussion  of  government  as  of  sover-  Walshe  purports  to  be  the  biography.* 
eignty,  but  it  will  nevertheless  assist  one  There  is  no  story.  It  is  only  the  dim, 
into  formulating  more  clearly  his  ideas  half-lighted  portrait  of  a  single  subdued 
as  to  the  indivisible  sovereignty.  Three  distressful  figure,  born  out  of  due  time, 
further  chapters,  of  another  type  of  work,  the  child  of  a  hard,  material,  money-lov- 
are  admirable  specimens  of  research  in  ing  father,  tho  of  a  handsome  and  impos- 
comparative  jurisprudence.  Legal  de-  ing  presence  withal,  and  of  a  shallow, 
velopment,  methods  of  law-making  and  thin-skinned,  lackadaisical  mother,  af- 
marriage  and  divorce,  are  the  topics  un-  fectedly  pretty,  "  sentimental  on  princi- 
der  which  a  comparison  is  drawn  of  con-  pie,"  and  an  excellent  housekeeper  to  the 
ditions  and  developments  in  England  and  genius  of  success.  By  some  curious  or 
in  Rome.  malicious     revulsion    of    ''  the    Uncon- 

Aside  from  the  mass  of  information  scious  "  the  issue  of  this  union,  which 
and  suggestion  presented,  this  latest  pro-  seems  by  some  process  of  allegorical  dis- 
duction  of  Professor  Bryce  offers  excel-  tillation  to  typify  the  marriage  of  the  mas- 
lent  models  of  writing  in  at  least  three  online  and  feminine  principles  of  the  age, 
distinct  lines,  that  of  the  descriptive  ac-  reverts  to  the  spirit  of  pietistic  medieval- 
count  of  institutions,  that  of  the  analysis  ism  and  finally  takes  refuge  from  the  bru- 
of  political  theories  and  that  of  the  com-  talitiesof  a  naughty  modern  world  in  Ro- 
parative  study  of  public  law.  To  say  man  Catholicism,  the  study  of  scholastic 
that  three  such  kinds  of  work  are  per-  logic,  heraldry,  de  Maistre,  and  the  prac- 
fectly  exemplified  in  a  single  volume  is  tice  of  an  enlightened  thirteenth  century 
certainly  adequate  comment  upon  the  au-  asceticism,  fastings,  vigils,  flagellations, 
thor's  ability.  until  the  outraged  body  responds  with  the 
'^  symptoms  of  a  dubious  sanctity,  visions, 
The   Reactionary  ''Vapts,"  raptures,  for  which  there  are  va- 

"^  nous  mvidious  medical  names  that  we 

There  are  those  who  see  in  the  official  will  not  repeat — and  at  last  extinction, 

optimism  of  the  day  only  a  discreet  hy-  These  things  are  not  pleasant  in  them- 

pocrisy  veiling  a  pitiless  practical  cyni-  selves;  precocious  piety,    unhealthy   and 

cism ;  who  feel  beneath  all  the  bustle  of  hysterical  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  is,  we  ven- 

the  times  an  utter  lack  of  deeper,  spirit-  ture  to  think,  no  pleasant  subject  of  con- 

ual  satisfaction.     For  such  a  person  the  templation  ;  nor  is  it  to  the  ordinary  Prot- 

very  activity  of  the  world  is  maddening ;  estant   and   dissident    sense   pleasant   to 

a  bewildering  kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  frag-  consider  a  son  helping  his  father  starve 

mentary    creeds,    philosophies,    systems,  himself  to  death — tho  we  must  give  the 

amid  which  there  is  nothing  whole,  noth-  author  credit  for  the  delicacy  and  enthu- 

ing  stable.    Whatever  he  would  do,  he  is  siasm  with  which  the  "  devout  imagina- 

left  without  guidance  to  draw  in  his  life  tion  "  of  the  biographer  has  touched  these 

freehand ;  and  for  that  he  has  neither  the  difficult  subjects.    There  are  some  admir- 

audacity  nor  the  self-confidence.     By  an  able  passages  in  the  book ;  particularly  is 

inner  necessity   of   his   nature   he   must  the  first  chapter  a  handsome  bit  of  por- 

trace  from  a  pattern,  his  fingers  must  be  iraiture.     And  yet  what  shall  be  thought 

steadied  from  without — from  above,  he  of  passages  like  this  in  a  book  given  over 

would  say,  for  after  all  what  temerity  to  apparently  to  the  commemoration  of  the 


undertake  one's    own    existence !      Cast    "  one  right  way 

"  He  had  ceas( 
feeling,  the  dup< 
prayer  was  the  more  meritorious  without  feel 


loose  upon  the  world,  with  none  of  that  .    .  ,        ,      ,  .     r 

love  of  adventure  which  finds  a  satisfac-     ,  "..^e  had  ceased  to  be  the  sport  o    mere 


tion  in  pvnenVnrP  fnr  it*;  nwn  ^^Ue  he  Reeling,  the  dupe  of  a  subjective  religion; 
tion  in  experience  tor  its  own  sake,  ne  ^^,„^,  „,,„  ^^.^  r^nr*.  mpritnrioiis  without  feel- 
must,  under  pain  of  drifting  fatally  to  de- 


struction, close  with  some  principle  of  au-     ^  *  the  life  of  John  William  Wals^^^^^ 
-        .  '  1       <         .    »       *^  .  .  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  oy  Montgomery  (Jar- 

thority,  no  matter  whether  it  be  arbitrary,    mm<^ei,  New  Joxy  ?  B?r  V-  puttop  ^  co.  ^g.oo  net. 
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ing ;  prayer  was  a  duty  whatever  the  state  of 
the  feelings." 

Or  this : 

"  With  regard  to  these  prophecies,  tho  origi- 
nally a  forgery,  he,  with  his  devout  imagina- 
tion, believed  that  God  had  made  them  come 
true  as  a  reward  for  the  great  faith  of  hir 
people  in  them,  and  to  take  away  the  reproach 
of  his  Elect  among  men." 

Does  not  this,  which  is  a  recurrent  note, 
seem  like  the  caustic  of  an  ironical  scep- 
ticism ;  or  is  it  only  the  revenge  which 
common  sense  usually  takes  sooner  or 
later  out  of  our  own  mouths  upon  our  ex- 
cesses of  ingenuity  in  whatever  direction 
they  may  extend  ? 

Hebrew  Theology  and  Ethics  * 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  important 
history,  or  a  story  of  more  fascinating  in- 
terest than  that  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The 
science  of  biblical  criticism  has  largely 
reconstructed  this  history,  and  the  works 
now  appearing  differ  widely  from  the 
popular  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  Hebrew  beliefs.  But  the 
story  of  Israel  as  told  to-day  is  more  true 
to  life  as  we  know  life  elsewhere,  and 
leaves  the  reader  with  no  diminished  ap- 
preciation of  the  men  who  wrought  out 
Hebrew  beliefs  and  ideals,  and  of  the 
worth  and  eternal  truth  of  their  faith  in 
God.  It  may  startle  one  to  read  that 
Hezekiah  was  not  an  ally  of  Isaiah,  or  a 
friend  of  Jehovah,  that  there  was  no  re- 
turn from  exile,  that  in  Babylon  the 
highest  fruitage  of  Hebrew  faith  was 
reached ;  but  the  same  method  that  leads 
to  these  conclusions  makes  Amos  stand 
out  as  clear  almost  as  a  man  of  our  own 
time,  gives  a  hero  rather  than  a  weakling 
in  Jeremiah,  and  makes  the  last  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah  pulse  with  new  meaning 
and  power. 

Professor  Duff's  work  is  a  compact 
and  clear  account  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  Hebrew  beliefs  concerning 
God  and  ideals  of  conduct.  It  is  based 
on  the  critical  views  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  school, 
and  five  pages  suffice  to  record  all  Jew- 
ish history  before  Moses.  Noteworthy 
views  are  the  acceptance  of  Steuernagel's 

♦  The  Theology  and  Ethics  op  thh  Hebrews. 
By  ArchiJiald  Duff.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sons.     $1.25  net. 


analysis  of  Deuteronomy,  the  dating  of 
Deuteronomy  100  years  before  Josiah, 
the  identification  of  the  Prophet  Hosea 
with  the  king  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
denial  of  the  historical  trustworthiness 
of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

This  book  will  immediately  be  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  attempt  at  recon- 
structing the  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
and  it  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  Pa- 
ton's  "  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine." It  is  an  excellent  manual  for  the 
student,  and  from  the  four  appendices 
the  results  of  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
Old  Testament  books  may  be  readily 
surveyed.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
may  not  be  finally  adopted,  and  against 
many  opinions  there  will  be  strong  pro- 
test, but  scholarship  must  have  liberty  in 
the  task  of  reconstruction  as  well  as  in 
criticism,  and  Dr.  Duff  has  used  his  lib- 
erty to  give  a  concise,  intelligible  ac- 
count of  how  Hebrew  men  came  to  be- 
lieve in  God  as  they  did  and  to  render  to 
religion  and  humanity  their  memorable 
service. 

Next  to  the  Ground.  Chronicles  of  a  Country- 
side. By  Martha  McCulloch-Williams. 
New  York:  McClure.  Phillip'^  &  Co.,  $1.20 
net. 

The  pages  of  this  book  are  held  light- 
ly together  by  the  story  of  a  Tennessee 
farm,  and  we  read  of  the  surroundings 
and  happenings  of  the  life  there  as  seen 
through  a  woman's  eye.  She  talks  of 
possum  hunting  and  quail  shooting;  she 
talks  of  horses  and  plowing,  turkeys 
and  cows,  and  especially  pigs,  with  as 
much  apparent  interest  and  knowledge  as 
she  does  of  the  birds  and  flowers  and  the 
landscapes  and  superstitions  of  her  farm. 
There  is  considerable  that  is  readable 
and  interesting,  tho  one  naturally  looks 
to  a  man  for  the  treatment  of  many  of 
the  subjects,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
that  were  better  left  out  of  a  book  of  this 
kind. 

Nature  Portraits.  Studies  with  Pen  and 
Camera  of  Our  Wild  Birds,  Animals.  Fish 
and  Insects.  Text  by  the  Editor  of  "  Coun- 
try Life  in  America."  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

The  most  charming  serial  ever  writ- 
ten is  by  Nature,  and  it  continues  day  af- 
ter day  with  ever  increasing  interest  to 
those  who  can    read   its   pages.     There 
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are  so  many  characters,  birds,  animals 
and  insects,  that  no  one  volume  can  hold 
them  all,  and  so  it  is  that  we  welcome 
each  new  one  and  expect  something  in- 
structive and  interesting.  And  this  book 
is  beautiful,  too.  It  is  a  folio  of  forty 
pages,  with  many  illustrations  and  fif- 
teen inserted  plates,  and  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  what  a  photographer,  a  paper- 
maker  and  a  printer  can  do  when  they 
try.  The  editor's  attitude  toward  Na- 
ture, described  in  a  simple,  suggestive 
way,  indicates  how  we  are  learning  to 
study  the  wild  things  as  well  as  shoot 
and  catch  them,  and  the  portraits  give 
fine  examples  of  this  new  way  of  "  bag- 
ging "  game. 

Among  the  Water- Fowl.  Observation,  Adven- 
ture, Photography,  By  Herbert  K.  Job. 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.35 
net. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have 
many  books  introducing  us  to  the  birds. 
Most  of  these  books  lead  us  to  the  or- 
chard, the  roadside  or  the  meadow,  and 
gossip  about  orioles,  woodpeckers, 
thrushes  and  bob-o-links,  but  in  this  vol- 
ume we  learn  of  some  of  the  less  familiar 
tho  no  more  interesting  birds  of  the  lake 
and  sea.  The  author  has  made  his  cam- 
era an  important  adjunct  to  his  bird 
study,  and  the  perseverance  and  interest 
of  the  man  and  the  unerring  eye  of  the 
camera  give  us  glimpses  of  bird  life  and 
ways  as  they  really  are.  The  ducks  and 
grebes  of  the  Western  sloughs,  and  the 
gannets,  auks  and  petrels  of  our  North- 
ern coasts  are  described  in  the  personal 
narrative  of  the  author. 

OS 

upland  Game  Birds.  By  Edwin  Sandys  and 
T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

This  is  the  second  published  volume 
of  the  American  Sportsman's  Library, 
edited  by  Casper  Whitney,  and,  as  the  ti- 
tle indicates,  appeals  to  that  large  class 
of  men  who  study  bird  life  along  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun.  And  yet  it  has  to  do  not 
only  with  the  shooting  of  game  birds,  but 
with  their  habits  and  characteristics  as 
well.  Beginning  with  the  quail,  tho  the 
author  says  there  is  no  such  bird,  and 
going  through  the  partridge  and  grouse 
families,  the  turkey,  woodcock  and  lesser 


game  birds  are  treated  in  turn.  A  short 
ornithological  description  is  given  of 
each  bird,  followed  by  their  life  histories, 
their  mating  and  nesting,  the  rearing  of 
the  chicks,  the  hunting  field  and  the  tus- 
sle of  winter  for  those  that  escape  the 
game  bag.  All  this  writing  is  well  done, 
and  the  chapters  on  the  quail  and  wood- 
cock are  especially  indicative  of  careful 
and  appreciative  observation.  The  per- 
sonal reminiscences  which  fill  out  the  de- 
scriptions are  marred  by  a  too  free  use  of 
blanks  and  vulgarisms,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  illustrations,  admirable 
as  far  as  they  go,  do  not  picture  more  of 
the  birds  described  in  the  text. 

None  But  the  Brave.  By  Hamblen  Sears. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ^i.so. 

A  tale  cleverly  told  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  power  of  breathless  onward 
movement.  There  enter  into  it,  as  is 
usual  with  the  historical  novel,  intrigue, 
mystery,  duelling  and  love ;  but,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  fiction  dealing  with 
the  period  of  our  Revolutionary  War, 
the  book  touches  only  incidentally  on 
customs  and  manners.  The  author's  in- 
terest is  in  the  hero  and  his  adventures, 
not  in  the  times.  This  hero,  a  young 
officer  in  the  patriot  army,  is  kept  ever 
to  the  front  and  ever  in  action.  He  is 
"  strenuous,"  even  on  a  sick  bed,  where, 
tho  ripped  by  a  sword  and  wounded  al- 
most to  death,  he  makes  love  to  his  fair 
nurse  with  an  energy  that  would  in  these 
degenerate  days  subdue  the  Philippines. 
But  the  girl  is  worthy  of  such  ardor. 

The  Principles  of  Jesus.  By  Robert  E.  Speer. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  80 
cents  net. 

An  excellent  manual  for  devotion  or 
devotional  services.  There  is  the  same 
passion  to  control  conduct  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  as  in  Charles  M.  Sheldon's 
"  In  His  Steps,"  but  Mr.  Speer  confines 
himself  to  the  statement  of  principles. 
His  question  is,  not  What  would  Jesus 
do,  but  What  did  Jesus  teach?  He  out- 
lines Christ's  teaching  on  about  50  sub- 
jects connected  with  Christian  living, 
and  presents  results  which  are  practical 
without  being  crude,  and  suggestive 
without  being  visionary. 
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Pine  Tree  Ballads.  By  Ilolman  F.  Day. 
Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  ;J5i.oo  net. 

Mr.  Day's  earlier  volume,  "  Up  in 
Maine,"  achieved  an  unusual  success  and 
the  present  collection  of  ballads  is  likely 
to  prove  quite  as  popular.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  ask  sometimes  if  this  form  of  verse 
in  which  the  humor  of  the  illiterate  is 
mingled  with  the  pathos  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated, and  in  which  the  artificial  lan- 
guage of  poetry  is  supplanted  by  the 
pungent  dialect  of  the  fields  and  the 
streets, — whether  this  verse,  modeled  af- 
ter the  inimitable  "  Biglow  Papers,"  is 
not,  after  all,  the  true  poetical  style  of  the 
day.  Somehow,  whether  for  good  or 
for  ill,  we  have  come  to  distrust  our  own 
imaginations  and  the  utterance  of  our 
own  finer  ideals  unless  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  such  motley  disguise  as 
seems  to  associate  them  with  the  soil. 
As  for  these  particular  ballads  by  Mr. 
Day,  they  can  be  read  with  unaffected 
]->leasure.  We  commend  "  Skipper  Jason 
Ellison  "  and  his  experienced  tongue  to 
our  readers : 
"  It  had  tasted  ev'ry  bottom  soil  from  Quero 

to  the  Cow, 
It  knew   the   taste   and   savor,    the   place   and 

where  and  how. 
— Darkest  night  or  wildest  hurricane  that  ever 

romped  or  blew. 
We  never  lost  our  bearin's,  for  old  Jason  al- 
ways knew. 
We  would  take  some  mutton  taller,  and  we'd 

fill  the  hollowed  head 
Of  the  plummet  smooth  and  even,  then  a  man 

would  throw  the  lead. 
And  we'd  pass  her  back  to  Jason,   and  he'd 

turn  the  plummet  up, 
Taste  the  scrimp  of  soil  that  stuck  there  on 

the  taller  in  the  cup. 
And  he'd  tell   us   where   we  headed,   tho  the 

night  be  black's  a  coal. 
For  he  knew   the  taste  of  bottoms  from  the 

Cow  to  Quero  Shoal. 

— Told  us  easy,  off  the  reel, 
What  was  underneath  our  keel, 
— Didn't  need   the   sun  or  quadrant   with  old 

Jason  at  the  wheel ; 
He  was  only  once  mistaken  in  the  memory  of 

men, 
— And   we've   always    kept    insistin'    that    he 

wa'n't  mistaken  then." 

Matthew  Arnold.  (English  Men  of  Letters.) 
By  Herbert  W.  Paul.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  75  cents. 

After  reading  the  ''  George  Eliot  "  and 


**  Hazlitt  "  in  the  new  series,  this  mono- 
gra])h  on  Matthew  Arnold  comes  as  a 
distinct  disappointment.  It  is  true  that 
the  task  set  before  the  writer  was  pecu- 
liarly difficult.  The  events  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  life  present  a  gray  monotony 
not  easy  to  throw  into  picturesque  narra- 
tive ;  but  the  plan  of  the  series  makes  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pure 
biography  to  the  minimum,  and,  further 
than  that,  Mr.  Paul  has  failed  to  relieve 
his  recitation  by  the  only  adequate  means 
within  his  power — by  the  presentation, 
that  is,  succinctly  but  philosophically 
of  the  great  battles  of  politics  and  re- 
ligion into  which  Arnold  threw  himself 
so  valorously.  In  judging  Arnold  as  a 
poet  Mr.  Paul  is  more  at  home ;  indeed 
this  is  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  his 
work,  altho  even  here  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded notably  in  blending  general  re- 
flection with  detailed  criticism.  We  ob- 
serve in  him,  moreover,  the  habit,  com- 
mon to  most  admirers  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley,  of  estimating  a  writer  or 
critic  too  exclusively  by  his  attitude  to 
these  particular  poets.  Mr.  Paul  is,  on 
the  whole,  and  despite  these  cavilings, 
generous  to  Matthew  Arnold  the  critic, 
showing  very  little  of  the  odium  distilled 
by  Saintsbury  and  certain  others  who 
can  never  restrain  their  venom  beneath 
the  Olympian  manner  which  Arnold  as- 
sumed. But  if  he  is  generous  we  can- 
not say  that  he  is  specially  interesting  or 
enlightening.  To  critcise  a  critic  in  de- 
tail is  really  not  an  edifying  business;  it 
carries  us  too  far  from  realities.  It 
would  have  been  possible,  it  should  seem, 
to  connect  Arnold's  critical  essays  with 
some  large  discussion  of  criticism  con- 
sidered historicdly  and  philosophically, 
and  in  this  way  the  biographer  might 
have  added  something  essential  to  our 
understanding  of  English  letters.  But 
in  such  general  appergus  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  far  from  rich.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  appreciation  of  Arnold 
as  a  critic  to  be  found  in  the  book  is  the 
following  just  but  somewhat  common- 
place observation : 

"  His  great  and  distinguishing  merit  as  a 
critic  was  that  he  had  a  theory,  that  he  regard- 
ed his  subject  as  a  whole,  that  he  could  not 
merely  give  reasons  for  his  opinions,  but  show 
that  they  were  something  more  than  opinions, 
that  they  were  the  deliberate  jud^^menti  of  a 
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trained  intelligence  working  upon  a  systematic 
order  of  ideas." 

What  Great  Men  Have  Said  About  Great  Men. 
A  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  By  William 
Wale.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
^^2.50  net. 

The  number  of  ''  great  men  "  quoted 
from  and  about  in  this  dictionary  is 
large  and  the  quotations  show  unusually 
wide  research  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
piler. The  names  included  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  modern  world  or  to  the  mak- 
ers of  literature,  but  range  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  and  embrace 
men  of  every  sort  of  activity.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  judgments  passed  on  any  particu- 
lar man,  as  is  the  plan,  for  instance,  of 
Moulton's  great  "  Library  of  Literary 
Criticism ;  "  the  selections  given  are  for 
the  most  part  more  curious  than  exhaust- 
ive (thus,  for  example,  the  quotations 
sub  voce  Juvenal  include  merely  a  couple 
of  stanzas  from  Lewis  Morris  and  a 
short  extract  from  Victor  Hugo),  but 
they  are  perhaps  none  the  less  interest- 
ing and  serviceable  for  this  reason. 

The  Progress  of  Dogma.  By  James  Orr 
New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  ^1.50 

This  volume  consists  of  the  Elliot  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in 
1897.  They  are  a  plea  for  systematic 
theology,  which  is  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  neglect  due  to  a  growing  reputa- 
tion for  unprofitableness.  Professor  Orr 
would  reinstate  dogmatic  theology  by 
showing  that  theological  speculation  has 
considered  practical  and  important  ques- 
tions, followed  the  necessary  and  logical 
order,  and  debated  and  defined  doctrines 
in  the  precise  sequence  needful  to  an  or- 
derly exposition  of  Christian  truth.  This 
somewhat  large  proposition  is  pursued 
through  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  dogma 
from  the  first  apologists  to  the  present, 
the  endeavor  being  to  show  that  no  un- 
necessarv  qtiestion  has  been  considered 
by  the  Church  as  a  whole,  no  error  ad- 
mitted into  recognized  Christian  dogma, 
and  that  theological  speculation  has  fol- 
lowed the  order  or  scheme  which  an  or- 
thodox Protestant  theologian  would 
adopt  as  a  table  of  contents  for  a  treatise 


in  Dogmatics.  This  brings  Professor 
Orr  into  conflict  with  Harnack  as  to  the 
Hellenizing  of  Christianity,  and  makes 
him  antagonize  the  Ritschlian  position, 
which  has  been  so  widely  accepted,  that 
the  Nicene  expositions  of  the  trinity  and 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  forced 
upon  the  Church  by  the  neo-platonic  phi- 
losophy and  are  alien  to  the  real  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  desire  to  duel  with 
Harnack  is  evident  in  almost  every  lec- 
ture. The  contest  is  interesting.  Pro- 
fessor Orr  is  a  good  scholar,  clear  in 
statement,  and  keen  to  see  a  weakness  in 
his  opponent.  Nevertheless  in  Harnack's 
*'  History  of  Dogma,"  which  he  especial- 
ly antagonizes,  there  are  sentences  which 
do  more  to  let  in  light  and  help  one  feel 
the  history  than  do  all  these  painstaking 
lectures.  Professor  Orr  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  misunderstanding  of 
Ritschl  in  England  and  America,  and  in 
this  book  he  continues  his  inability  to  ap- 
preciate the  Ritschlian  point  of  view. 
The  encouragement  is  that  Ritschl  and 
Harnack  are  quoted  so  much  and  com- 
bated so  zealously  that  some  earnest 
minds  will  be  piqued  into  looking  up  the 
originals. 

Spanish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By  L. 
Higgin.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  ^1.20  net. 

''  The  greatest  hope  for  Spain's  fu- 
ture," says  Miss  Higgin,  "  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  foreign  money  or  for- 
eign labor  that  is  working  for  the  good 
of  the  country ;  the  impulse  is  from  with- 
in." Possibly  the  Spaniards  may  yet 
turn  their  newly  acquired  business  abil- 
ity to  securing  an  honest  government. 
Men,  and  not  measures,  have  always 
been  their  mark ;  and  their  various  polit- 
ical cliques  and  parties  are  made  up  of 
spoils-seekers  allied  only  by  devotion  to 
a  successful  politician.  Politics  ex- 
cepted, the  author's  portrayal  is  wholly 
flattering.  She  has  good  words  even 
for  bull-fighting,  tho  she  has  never  cared 
to  see  it.  She  employs  an  irritating  num- 
ber of  Spanish  terms,  so  many,  indeed, 
that  a  glossary  would  be  a  desirable  ap- 
pendix. This  fault  does  not  lessen,  but 
rather  increases  the  difficulty  of  making 
real  to  us  the  country  in  which  San  Isi- 
dor,  who  left  his  field  for  angels  to 
plow  while  he  prayed,  is  patron  saint  of 
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the  farmers,  and  where  the  favorite  daily 
newspaper  consists  of  a  hodgepodge  of 
unclassified  items.  There  is  a  favorable 
presentation  of  the  Spanish  character, 
strong  in  "  dignity,  loyalty  and  love  of 
God."  The  account  of  the  defeat  at  San- 
tiago, to  which  the  navy  went  hopeless 
and  unfaltering,  is  worthy  all  Americans' 
reading.  Mr.  Eugene  Street  adds  two 
comprehensive  chapters  on  Portugal. 

Literary  Notes 

"  Westward  Ho  ! "  is  now  issued  in  the 
Temple  Classics  (The  Macmillan  Co.  2  vols. 
50  cents  each.) 

....We  are  glad  to  see  "  Ironquill's " 
Rhymes  in  the  eleventh  edition.  That  is  a 
good  measure  of  success  for  a  rhymster.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Son.    $1.50.) 

....Two  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bible 
are  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  edited  by  E. 
Tyrell  Green,  and  Ezekiel',  edited  by  O.  C. 
Whitehouse.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  60  cents 
net.) 

....Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  has  gathered  into 
a  little  book  his  three  essays  on  "  The  Re- 
building of  Old  Commonwealths,"  which  deal 
with  problems  of  the  South.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.00  net.) 

. . . ."  Forestry  in  Minnesota,"  by  Prof.  Sam- 
uel B.  Green,  discusses  fully  the  various  prob- 
lems of  forestry  and  contains  a  descriptive 
table  of  the  trees  of  Minnesota.  (St.  Paul: 
Pioneer  Press  Co.     25  cents.) 

....Ten  Brink's  well-known  volume  on 
"  The  Language  and  Meter  of  Chaucer  "  ap- 
peared in  1884 ;  in  1889  a  second  edition,  some- 
what revised,  was  brought  out  by  Kluge ;  and 
now  we  have  a  translation  into  English  by  M. 
Bentinck  Smith,  of  Girton  College.  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.    $1.50.) 

.  ,.  .For  nearly  half  a  century  John  Swinton 
was  prominently  active  as  a  writer  for  the  New 
York  press  and  was  equally  well  known  as  a  re- 
former and  public-minded  citizen.  Mr.  Robert 
Waters,  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  many 
years  a  friend  of  the  journalist,  has  written 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Career  and  Con- 
versation of  John  Swinton,"  which  may  be 
procured  from  the  author   (price  25  cents). 

....An  excellent  review  of  the- laws  passed 
last  year  in  the  various  States  is  given  in  the 
New  York  State  Library's  "  Review  of  Legis- 
lation, 1901."  The  subjects  are  classified,  and 
each  is  treated  by  a  specialist.  Among  the 
writers  are  Melvil  Dewey,  William  T.  Harris, 


Adna  F.  Weber,  Horace  G.  Wadlin  and  Fred- 
erick J.  Stimson.  An  annual  review  is  prom- 
ised for  the  future.  The  pamphlet  is  published 
by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  at  25  cents. 


Pebbles 

She:  "Don't  you  adore  those  liquid 
tones  of  hers?"  He:  "Great!  They  drown 
out  the  piano." — Chaparral. 

....Marie:  "How  are  you  going  to  dress 
for  the  ping-pong  party?"  Gladys:  "I  think 
I'll  wear  my  pink-pongee." — Judge. 

Turn-about's  fair  play,  methinks; 

For  instance,  when 
Men  set  up  the  drinks,  the  drinks 

Upset  the  men.  — Exchange. 

....First  Chauffeur:  "What  do  you  do 
when  a  cop  tells  you  to  slow  up?"  Second 
Chauffeur:  "I  never  give  in  to  him;  I  slow 
down." — Exchange. 

A  savage  crept  upon  a  gnu 

Just  shining  his  horn  up  anew — 

When  the  gnu  like  a  shot 

Struck  the  sly  Hottentot, 

Who  thus  knew  anew  the  gnu  knew. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

....So  far  as  resolutions  on  the  Philippine 
question  go,  let  Catholics  remember  the  pray- 
er of  the  man  who  found  himself  floundering 
along  a  muddy  road  on  a  dark  night  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm.  His  prayer 
was  for  "  more  light  and  less  noise." — West- 
ern Watchman. 

. ..  .Johnnie  bought  him  a  boat,  oars,  &c.. 

And  for  whales  he  would  launch  out  &r. ; 
But  he  drowned  in  the  surf. 
And  he's  now  'neath  the  turf, 
Whence  he'll  rise,  when  the  trump  sounds, 
&g. 

L'H.  Q.  Ree. 

...."*  Mix,'  "  read  the  unfortunate  man, 
laboriously  conning  the  cook-book  with  one 
eye,  the  while  he  kept  the  other  fixed  on  little 
Theobald,  to  see  that  he  did  not  swallow  the 
egg-beater ;  "  '  set  on  a  hot  stove ;  don't  stir. 
Mix  !  '  "  he  repeated  in  a  hollow  voice  :  "  '  s-e-t 
o-n  a  h-o-t  s-t-o-v-e!  Don't  Stir!'  I  can 
endure  to  wash  the  beds,  sweep  the  food  and 
cook  the  baby — er — er — well,  anyhow,  my 
meaning  is  obvious — while  the  wife  of  my 
bosom  is  away  attending  convocations  and 
concatenations  of  the  exalted  daughters  of 
what-d'ye-call-it ;  but  when  it  comes  to  fol- 
lowing that  formula  literally  I  must  beg  to  be 
excused.  I  am  merely  a  henpecked  husband,, 
not  a  Casabianca  nor  a  salamander.'' — Judge.. 
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The  Top  of  the  Year 

Tpie  year  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill 
about  July  20th.  Then  it  is  that  the 
cicada  begins  to  rasp  in  the  trees  and 
the  fireflies  are  thick  in  the  short  grass. 
The  hay  has  been  cut  and  the  world  is 
sweetened  with  the  perfume  of  clover. 
The  bams  are  packed  with  the  equine 
feasts  of  the  long  winter  days  that  are 
steadily  approaching.  How  deliciously 
a  cow's  breath  smells  when  she  comes 
up  out  of  the  pasture.  The  dews  are 
white  and  hang  in  drops  on  millions  of 
cobwebs,  and  drip  down  all  night  from 
the  young  plums  and  apples. 

Since  the  first  of  May  the  bushes  and 
the  trees  have  been  full  of  love  songs. 
The  thrushes  have  built  close  to  our  bal- 
conies and  we  have  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  each  other's  doings.  When 
not  too  busy  with  domestic  affairs  the 
catbirds  have  interrogated  us  as  to  the 
meaning  of  fountain  pens  and  the  manu- 
scripts preparing  for  The  Independent. 
That  fellow  who  has  his  home  in  the 
English  elm  is  positive  that  bird  life  is 
more  simple,  wholeful  and  natural.  The 
gipsy  would  suit  him  better  than  we 
who  people  houses.  He  has  supreme 
contempt  for  old  buildings  that  are  used 
over  and  over  year  after  year.  His 
houses  are  always  new.  But  the  bird- 
lings  have  been  reared  and  they  have 
flown — and  the  songs  are  ended.  What 
would  the  birds  be  but  for  this  month 
spent  in  the  rearing  and  training  of 
families?  It  calls  out  higher  faculties 
and  nobler  efforts,  and  in  this  way  all 
nature  is  pointing  forward. 

"  What  would   the   world  be   if  the   children 

were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us  more 

than  the  dark  before." 

Longfellow  is  right.  And  so  was 
Fiske  right  when  he  said  that  the  best 
gain  that  man  has  made  over  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  in  lengthened  infancy;  for 
in  this  way  we  have  increased  those  in- 
fluences that  restrain  the  purely  natural 
desires,  and  have  developed  moral  pur- 
posing. The  same  parental  love  that  lifts 
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the  mother  and  the  father  is  lifting  the 
birds  into  a  life  of  harmony,  devotion  and 
music.  It  creates  the  social  world,  the 
family  fellowship — without  which  even 
birds  would  be  interesting  only  as  mech- 
anisms. 

But  for  the  present  year  the  song  book 
is  closed.  After  the  first  of  August 
most  of  the  birds  stop  singing  and  talk 
prose.  It  is  a  real  language,  however; 
and  if  you  will  try  you  will  find  that  your 
catbird,  and  possibly  some  other  birds, 
will  converse  in  quite  a  modulated  gam- 
ut of  sound.  For  about  two  months 
the  robin  and  the  catbird  will  still  be 
somewhere  about  us ;  yet  they  will  not  be 
fond  of  showing  .themselves.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing.  But 
if  you  care  to  be  very  kindly  and  social 
you  will  find  your  catbird  is  one  of  the 
most  social  and  loving  creatures  in  the 
world.  You  will  soon  get  him  fond  of 
vou,  so  that  he  will  call  you,  and  will  re- 
spond, in  tones  more  tender  and  loving 
than  any  other  creature  is  capable  of  ut- 
tering. A  little  shy  all  the  time  he  will 
come  within  a  few  feet,  and  peeping  at 
you  out  of  the  bushes  will  modulate  his 
tones  to  tell  a  most  sincere  affection. 

There  is  one  thing  that  peculiarly  be- 
longs to  and  glorifies  the  top  of  the  year. 
Nature  gave  the  strawberry  to  June,  the 
raspberry  to  July ;  but  she  kept  the 
crowning  glory  of  all  berries — the  black- 
berry— for  August.  If  you  never  went 
blackberrying  you  have  missed  a  pleas- 
ure more  unique  than  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, as  it  is  more  innocent.  "  You  shall 
be  clothed  in  buckskin,"  says  Old 
Humphrey,  "  and  even  then  these  bram- 
bles will  argue  with  you.  They  be  like 
a  politician,  who  will  buttonhole  you, 
and  perforce  you  must  listen.  They  have 
you  at  all  sides  and  yet  what  a  glorious 
recompense.  This  is  not  the  pride  of  the 
oflice-seeker.  There  is  no  berry  so  lus- 
cious, nor  one  that  better  fitteth  the  in- 
side of  a  pie.  Siften  delicately  with 
flour,  and  tenderly  with  sugar.  It  shall 
be  finger  deep  and  the  juice  shall  be 
abundant."  Nature — that  is,  nature 
modified  by  common  schools,  and  by 
agricultural     colleges     and     experiment 
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stations — has  developed  all  other  fruit 
away  from  their  wildness,  and  mostly 
away  from  their  thorniness,  except  the 
blackberry.  The  wild  strawberry  has 
become  highly  civilized ;  the  raspberry 
is  pre-eminently  a  creature  of  art,  but  the 
blackberry  is  as  keen  and  wild  as  ever. 
Why?  Is  it  not  that  here,  surrounded 
by  barbs  and  protected  by  a  body  guard 
of  bayonets,  is  the  one  berry  that  once 
made  nature  called  perfect  and  does 
not  care  to  improve? 

The  top  of  the  year  has  another  spe- 
cific glory  of  its  own  in  that  just  then  the 
corn  fields  are  at  the  hight  of  their  rich 
waving  growth — the  apotheosis  of  grass, 
lifted  or  lifting  itself  to  more  beautiful 
forms  and  higher  uses.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  maize,  which  is  thus  rising  up- 
ward, with  its  tasseled  glory  and  its 
wealth  of  foliage — the  grandest  product 
of  American  vegetation — is  only  an  enno- 
bled grass.  This  is  the  epic  of  the  field 
— the  song  of  nature,  rising  from  the 
lowly  to  the  higher ;  to  praise  the  thought 
and  the  purpose  that  works  in  all  things. 
Here  we  have  illustrated  what  possibili- 
ties lie  in  the  commonest  things — possi- 
bly also  in  the  commonest  folk.  Aristoc- 
racy and  blue  blood  are  not  recognized 
by  nature.  The  best  and  the  highest 
come  from  the  least  significant. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you !  " 
says  Tim,  as  he  stops  his  scythe  a  mo- 
ment. "  The  cream  of  the  day !  "  Mem ; 
then  we  must  be  up  by  daybreak ;  for  it 
is  at  that  time  only  that  one  may  know 
what  is  the  top  of  the  morning — the  real 
cream  color  of  sunrise.  "  Man  is  the 
only  animal  that  liketh  not  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning.  Why  he  should  lose 
the  cool  delight  of  the  dewy  hours  and 
prefer  the  dust  and  heat  of  midday  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  gone 
too  far  from  nature  in  our  chase  after 
the  artful,  which  we  call  culture."  Some 
•one  calls  man  "  Ye  trading  animal.  He 
prefers  swapping  of  goods  to  ye  song  of 
3'e  birds."  At  any  rate,  the  birds  and  all 
the  beasts  love  best  the  daybreak ;  and 
are  then  abroad  singing  or  elsewise 
■showing  joy.  This  breach  with  nature 
is  certainly  unwise,  and  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year  robs  the  day  of  its  chief- 
est  pleasure.  The  sun  is  already  slack 
about  appearing  over  the  eastern  hills ; 
yet  v/hen  it  does  greet  through  the  trees 
what  a  cordial  sun  it  is !     It  seems  to 


have  a  personal  interest  in  us  and  in  our 
farms,  our  orchards,  our  houses.  It  ex- 
amines everything.  A  glorious  sunset  is 
wonderful ;  but  never  personal.  Sunrise 
means  warmth,  love,  approach;  we  and 
the  sun  have  something  to  do — together. 
Yes,  Tim,  the  too  of  the  morning  to  us 
all! 

"  Oh  sound  to  rout  the  brood  o*  cares; 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  mornng  dew ! 

The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew; 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears !  " 

An  early  riser  must  be  a  poet — whether 
he  will  or  not.  The  morning  has  an  at- 
mosphere of  beauty  and  goodness  as  if 
some  one  had  been  abroad  putting  things 
to  rights. 

The  top  of  the  year  is  like  the  top  of 
the  morning — it  does  not  last.  We  are 
moving  steadily  down  to  shorter  days 
and  to  darker  mornings.  The  king's 
fool  laughed  when  he  went  up  hill,  be- 
cause he  "  could  go  down  next,"  and  he 
wept  when  going  down  hill,  because  next 
he  ''  might  go  up."  There  is  philosophy 
in  turning  our  pains  into  pleasures.  No 
matter  if  we  leave  behind  us  the  straw- 
berry garden  we  have  before  us  the 
apple  harvest,  with  the  echo  of  the  bar- 
rels that  are  being  hammered  to  hold 
their  Baldwins  and  Spys  through  all  the 
valley  orchards.  After  that  we  shall  be- 
gin to  look  forward,  through  the  narrow- 
ing days,  to  a  new  spring  and  a  new 
burst  of  rich,  fresh  life.  In  the  middle 
of  the  winter  we  joyously  greet  each 
other  "  A  Happy  New  Year." 

The   Negro   Conference   at 
Atlanta 

They  called  it  a  "  Young  Negroes' 
Congress,"  and  young  it  may  have  been 
as  to  the  negro  discussed  or  as  to  the 
race  itself,  but  the  audience  that  attended, 
the  five  thousand  negroes  that  could  af- 
ford to  go  to  Atlanta,  were  not  young; 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  life  work. 

They  invaded  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta  for  about  a  week.  Its 
citizens  were  surprised  and  enlightened. 
They  were  used  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
negro  who  crowds  into  the  city,  who  fills 
the  gin-mills  and  the  calaboose  and  gives 
work  for  the  courts  and  the  chain-gang. 
But   this   was   a   very   diflferent   crowd. 
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They  were  so  like  the  best  behaved  white 
people.     The  chief  of  police  said : 

"  With  5,000  people  in  the  city  for  nearly  a 
week,  there  was  not  a  single  case  calling  for 
police  interference  among  the  delegates  to  the 
congress." 

There  was  not  an  instance,  he  says, 
where  there  was  the  slightest  trouble  in 
handling  the  immense  crowds  in  the 
street  cars,  and  the  separate  car  rule  was 
abrogated  for  the  week.  He  adds :  "  The 
saloons  took  in. not  a  penny  extra  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  crowd  of  visitors."  Of 
course  not ;  for  these  were  the  educated, 
self-respecting,  temperate  and  Christian 
class  of  the  race,  and  of  course  they  be- 
haved just  as  the  crowd  of  a  Christian 
Endeavor  convention  would  behave, 
only  perhaps  better  because  they  were 
older. 

To  the  white  people  of  Atlanta  this 
was  a  valuable  object  lesson.  Professor 
Sledd,  who  since  our  report  of  last 
week  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
professorship  in  Emory  College,  not  far 
from  Atlanta,  because  of  his  sharp  crit- 
icism of  the  attitude  of  the  Southern 
white  people  to  the  negro,  said,  in  his 
deadly  article,  that  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing is  one  of  contempt: 

"  Our  section  has  carried  the  idea  of  the 
negro's  inferiority  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
point  of  dehumanizing  him.  .  .  .  He  is 
either  nothing  more  than  the  beast  that  per- 
ishes, unnoticed  and  uncared  for  so  long  as  he 
goes  quietly  about  his  menial  toil;  or,  if  he 
happens  to  offend,  he  is  punished  as  a  beast 
with  a  curse  and  a  kick,  and  with  tortures  that 
even  the  beast  is  spared;  or,  if  he  is  thought 
of  at  all  in  a  general  way,  it  is  with  the  most 
absolute  loathing  and  contempt." 

The  white  people  have  seen  the  other 
side.  They  have  seen  the  educated  ne- 
gro by  the  thousand,  teachers,  preachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  college  graduates,  and 
have  heard  sensible  and  eloquent  ad- 
dresses on  themes  that  make  for  culture, 
character  and  good  citizenship.  That  is 
a  very  different  negro  from  what  is 
usually  exploited  in  print  and  picture. 
So  the  Atlanta  Constitution  said  edi- 
torially : 

"  During  the  past  few  days  we  have  had  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  Atlanta  has  been 
filled  with  representatives  of  the  race  who  in 
themselves  are  the  best  of  illustrations  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  After  seeing  them, 
after   hearing  the   addresses   of   their   leaders 


and  noting  not  only  the  earnestness  but  the 
intelligence  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  great 
problem  of  the  elevation  of  the  races,  one  can- 
not but  be  optimistic  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture." 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  way 
that  such  a  congress  affects  the  Southern 
white  man,  for  the  reason  that  the  heav- 
ier half  of  the  negro  problem  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  negro  by  the  white.  The 
lighter  half  is  in  the  will  of  the  negro  to 
rise ;  but  that  is  now  assured.  The  se- 
rious question  is  whether  the  white  man 
is  willing  he  should  rise.  Of  course 
many  of  the  papers  read  were  good,  some 
trashy;  and  of  course  they  avoided  all 
that  would  give  offense ;  for  the  pro- 
gram had  been  very  carefully  prepared, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  extempora- 
neous gymnastics.  It  was  just  like  a 
white  conference,  except  the  subject. 
And  so  a  very  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic Southern  gentleman  writes  us, 
speaking  of  one  of  the  minor  sectional 
meetings : 

Those  who  drew  up  the  program  and  those 
who  executed  the  program  seemed  to  have 
planned  with  reference  to  the  way  white  men 
do  things.  Had  a  wand  been  waved  over  the 
assembly  and  all  made  white,  the  program  or 
the  manner  of  its  rendering  need  not  have 
been  changed  in  the  slightest  particular.  A 
half-dozen  "  distinguished  gentlemen "  (in 
ebony)  sat  in  stiff  array  and  stiffer  collars  on 
the  stage.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  in  set 
terms  of  compliment  and  with  due  emphasis 
on  title,  carefully  introduced  the  chairman. 
Milton  could  not  have  introduced  the  Deity 
better.  This  gentleman  arose,  came  forward 
with  even  pace  and  slow,  spectacles  on  nose, 
and  in  precisely  modulated  sentences  (evident- 
ly conned  beforehand),  stated  that  Dr.  "Some- 
body "  would  lead  the  devotional  services. 
Would  Dr.  "  Somebody "  if  in  the  audience 
please  come  forward?  Dr.  Somebody  did  not 
come  forward.  There  was  delay,  followed  by 
consultation  between  chairman  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  rear.  Finally  the 
chairman,    carefully    adjusting    his    spectacles 

and  collar,   said :   "  Dr.  informs  me  that 

Dr.  '  Somebody,'  who  was  to  lead  the  devo- 
tional services  on  this  occasion,  is — dead  (  !). 
I  learn  that  Dr.  P.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  in  the 
audience.  Will  he  come  forward  and  conduct 
the  devotional  services?" 

There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  audience.  Dr. 
P.  came  forward  and  represented  the  dead  Dr. 
Somebody  very  creditably.  Then  followed  the 
speakers,  carefully  adhering  in  manner,  tone, 
gesture,  dress,  sentiment,  etc.,  to  the  white 
model. 
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So  white !  so  white !  We  did  not  even  have 
the  congregational  singing  for  which  the  negro 
is  noted.  A  colored  brother  on  the  stage  (I 
think  he  was  the  pastor  of  Bethel)  selected  a 
dainty  Sunday  school  song  known  to  few  there 
save  himself,  advanced  mincingly  to  the  edge 
of  the  stage,  commanded  silence  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  then  sang  a  solo — in  which 
two  things  were  to  be  noted,  his  solitariness 
and  the  respectful  detachment  of  the  audience 
from  all  interest  in  his  performance.  This 
was  so  like  us  (white  folk!)  that  I  almost 
went  to  sleep. 

But  why  not  like  white  folks?  That 
is  the  best  standard  white  folks  have 
been  able  to  raise,  and  why  not  follow 
the  best  ?  Education  r.nd  culture  require 
it,  for  there  are  no  angelic  beings  in 
sight  to  give  a  higher  standard.  Our 
friend  would  not  want  a  lower  one  im- 
posed. If  our  friend  wants  to'  hear 
something  else  he  can  get  it  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Tuskegee  farm- 
ers, where  there  is  no  cut-and-dried  pro- 
gram, and  there  we  warrant  he  will  not 
go  to  sleep. 

The  five  thousand  who  went  to  At- 
lanta represent  many  more  thousands 
who  stayed  at  home.  In  them  is  the  hope 
of  the  negro,  just  as  the  hope  of  the 
white  people  is  not  in  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  of  our  Northern  cities,  or  in  the 
trash  that  burn  negroes  at  the  stake,  but 
all  in  the  educated  and  moral  men  and 
women.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ig- 
norance and  vice  must  not  count  in  any 
estimate  of  a  people.  Not  a  tithe  of 
the  settlers  of  Virginia  were  F.  F.  V.'s ; 
not  a  tithe  of  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land were  pious  Pilgrims  or  Puritans. 
The  bulk  of  both  were  riff-rafif,  but  they 
are  forgotten ;  they  had  no  molding,  cre- 
ative power.  We  must  judge  the  negro 
and  his  future  by  his  best  representa- 
tives, not  by  those  that  haunt  the  dive 
and  the  saloon. 

A  Table  with  One  Leg 

We  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  give,  from 
sources  that  could  not  be  traversed  by 
any  defenders  of  the  friars  in  the  Philip- 
pines, from  the  heads  of  the  orders  them- 
selves and  the  bishops,  and  then  from 
Filipinos  of  distinction,  the  facts  about 
the  character  of  the  friars  and  native 
priests.  But  we  have  also  given  the  evi- 
dence that  the  immorality  of  a  priest  was 


no  bar  to  his  acceptability.  ''  No  com- 
plaint," says  the  provincial  of  the  Reco- 
letos,  "  has  ever  been  made  of  a  priest 
who  lived  an  immoral  life.  Instead  of 
that  the  people  have  sympathized  with 
him  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  for 
the  reason  that  if  the  curate  or  priest 
lived  a  dissolute  life,  they  in  turn  secured 
more  liberty  and  could  do  as  they  liked."" 

What  then  was  the  real  reason  why  the 
friars  were  hated  and  scores  of  them 
were  murdered  and  hundreds  taken 
prisoners  and  maltreated,  and  why  will 
not  the  people  receive  them  back? 

The  reason  is  given  in  a  picturesque 
way  by  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Lobo,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustinians,  and  evident- 
ly an  able  man,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Taft  Commission  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 190.    He  says : 

"  The  government  of  Spain  in  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  compared  to  a  round  table  having 
but  one  leg,  and  that  leg  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  the  friars  being  the  leg  and  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  main  body  of  the  table.  The  heads 
of  the  Katipunan  organization,  realizing  that 
to  tumble  the  whole  structure  it  was  necessary 
first  to  destroy  the  foundation,  began  this  dis- 
turbance by  calumniating  the  friars." 

Monsignor  Lobo  has  stated  the  exact 
fact.  Whatever  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment did  was  of  the  friars'  doing.  They 
ruled  the  islands.  They  controlled  the 
Governor-General,  who  came  from 
Spain.  He  was  there  for  a  brief  period ; 
they  remained.  They  directed  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  they  were  its  local  agents.  They 
were  everywhere  the  parish  priests,  fre- 
quently with  a  native  curate,  and  fre- 
quently the  only  white  man  in  the  parish. 
The  Very  Rev.  Juan  Villegas,  Head  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  says  that  the  Span- 
ish parish  priest  was  inspector  of  pri- 
mary schools,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  Board  of  Charities,  president 
and  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Taxation,, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works ; 
he  kept  the  written  record  of  everv  man's 
character ;  he  certified  to  the  fitness  of 
those  drafted  to  do  military  service ;  he 
must  attend  municipal  elections  to  keep 
order ;  he  was  censor  of  the  municipal 
budgets,  adviser  to  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  supervisor  of  apportionments 
to  the  police,  censor  of  plays,  president  of 
the  prison  board,  member  of  the  provin- 
cial board  and  of  the  board  for  the  sale 
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of  crown  lands.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard 
to  mention  a  single  political  function 
which  was  not  performed  by  the  friar 
priest.    He  was  the  one  leg  of  the  table. 

Whether  the  friars  abused  their  office 
or  not  is  not  to  the  point.  A  friar  in 
politics  is  bad.  That  such  men,  recruited 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  Spain,  should 
have  used  their  powers  often  tyrannical- 
ly is  not  unlikely.  At  any  rate  the  peo- 
ple believed  such  to  be  the  case.  They 
hated  the  friars  because  they  hated  the 
political  tyranny  which  the  friars  repre- 
sented and  executed.  They  believed  that 
men  were  imprisoned  or  banished  to 
serve  the  personal  advantage  or  malice 
of  the  friars. 

And  of  course  all  this  power  made  it 
easy  to  secure  large  landed  estates ;  and 
of  course  where  the  orders  were  land- 
lords there  was  the  same  kind  of  friction 
that  Ireland  has  been  the  scene  of.  The 
representative  of  the  Jesuit  order,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Taft  Commission, 
put  very  clearly,  tho  in  a  negative  way, 
the  reasons  why  the  four  larger  orders 
were  odious  to  the  people.  Being  asked 
why  the  people  had  a  different  feeling 
for  the  Jesuit  priests  from  what  they  had 
for  the  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans and  Recoletos,  he  said : 

"  I  have  given  that  before  in  this  way :  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  no  haciendas,  and  an- 
other reason  is  that  nothing  has  been  said 
against  our  habits  up  to  the  present  time ;  and 
further,  the  fact  of  our  teaching." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  plain.  The 
four  inculpated  orders  had  haciendas, 
they  were  big  landlords ;  the  Jesuits  had 
none.  The  four  orders  were  charged 
with  tyranny,  if  not  immorality,  they 
were  the  political  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Government ;  the  Jesuits  were  not  thus 
implicated.  The  four  orders  were  more 
Spanish  officials  than  parish  priests ;  the 
Jesuits  were  busy  teaching  school. 

We  doubt  if  that  was  a  one-legged 
table.  The  four  orders  were  four  legs, 
but  all  held  up  the  Spanish  table.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  when  asked  what  was  the 
proper  length  of  a  man's  legs,  answered 
that  they  should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  his  body  to  the  ground.  These  four 
legs'  reached  to  the  ground,  each  on  a 
hundred  thousand  acres.  And  it  is  now 
reported  that  the  friars  are  making  genu- 
ine sales  of  their  land,  for  cash,  and  tak- 


ing the  money  to  Spain;  and  American 
Catholics  will  be  called  on  to  take  up  col- 
lections for  the  missions  in  the  Philip- 
pines ! 

Child  Labor 

An  ever-increasing  interest  attaches 
to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  child 
labor.  It  is  not  only  the  reform  jour- 
nals that  exploit  the  question,  for  many 
of  the  daily  newspapers  and  some  of  the 
magazines  have  also  taken  it  up.  It  has 
been  for  more  than  two  years  the  subject 
of  a  special  propaganda  conducted  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
is  the  subject-matter  of  a  number  of  re- 
cent legislative  bills  and  of  a  strong 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  recent  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  in  Georgia.  It 
formed  one  of  the  main  topics  for  con- 
sideration at  the  annual  meeting,  last 
April,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science ;  and  since 
then,  through  a  more  or  less  constant 
public  discussion,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  questions  of  the 
hour. 

According  to  the  new  census  there  are 
168,624  children  less  than  16  years  of 
age  employed  in  manufacturing  alone. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
total  is  complete,  since  it  is  made  up  from 
unsupported  and  unsworn  statements. 
As  it  stands,  however,  it  reveals  an  in- 
crease in  child  labor  for  the  decade  of 
39.5  per  cent.  In  vSouth  Carolina  it  in- 
creased by  270.7  per  cent. ;  Wisconsin, 
193.5;  Alabama,  143.8;  North  Carolina, 
1 19.2;  Washington,  103.8. 

Children  in  1900  numbered  17.5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  factory  wage  earners  of 
South  Carolina,  and  14.6  per  cent,  of  all 
those  of  North  Carolina.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land the  percentage  is  5.2  per  cent.  In 
certain  industries  children  form  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  operatives  for 
a  particular  State.  In  cotton  goods  mak- 
ing in  Alabama,  29.2  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  are  children,  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina 26.8  per  cent.  The  figures  for  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land show  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
In  Pennsylvania  26.2  per  cent,  of  the 
jute  goods  workers  are  children,  and 
20.2  per  cent,  of  the  silk  workers. 

Children,  according  to  the  census,  are 
persons  below  the  age  of  16  years.  Other 
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testimony  must  be  depended  upon  to 
show  the  extreme  youth  of  many  of  these 
operatives.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  found  a  child  of  five  working  at 
nijT^ht  in  a  South  Carolina  mill.  Mrs. 
Irene  Ashby-Macfadyen  tells  of  a  mill  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  wherein  children  *'  who 
did  not  know  their  own  ages,"  toiled 
from  6  at  night  till  6  in  the  morning, 
*'  without  a  moment  for  rest  or  food,  or 
a  single  cessation  of  the  maddening 
racket  of  the  machinery."  This  seems 
hardly  credible.  Labor  Commissioner 
Lacey,  of  North  Carolina,  reports  7,605 
children  under  14  employed  in  261  mills. 
There  is  a  flood  of  like  testimony  avail- 
able for  any  one  who  cares  to  read  it. 

Eye  witnesses  gave  accounts  of  the 
frightful  conditions  under  which  many 
of  these  children  w^ork.  It  would  seem 
that  the  conditions  which  thrilled  with 
horror  all  humane  men  and  women  in 
England  sixty  years  ago  have  been  re- 
vived here  in  America.  Long  hours, 
hard  work,  meager  pay,  close  confine- 
ment and  an  entire  lack  of  opportunities 
for  schooling  make  up  the  common  lot 
of  these  unfortunates. 

''  Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping, 
O  my  brothers  ?  "  pleaded  Miss  Barrett 
(afterward  Mrs.  Browning)  in  1843; 
and  her  plea  was  answered  by  protective 
laws  which  blotted  out  the  more  awful 
forms  of  this  child  torture.  Here  in 
America,  in  the  last  half  decade,  such 
pleas  as  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
little  ones  have  met  with  scant  ceremony 
from  legislators  and  v^^ith  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  mill  owners.  The  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  names  twenty 
States  and  territories  which  make  no  pro- 
vision whatever  limiting  the  working 
day.  California  last  year  passed  a  bill 
enacting  a  nine-hour  day  for  women  and 
minors,  and  Pennsylvania  limited  the 
work  of  women  and  minors  in  bake 
shops  to  12  hours.  But  tho  the  most 
earnest  attempts  to  enact  protective  legis- 
lation have  been  made  in  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
.  the  result  has  been  a  failure. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  some  reform 
must  come.  The  awakened  conscience 
of  the  nation  cannot  permit  a  continu- 
ance of  conditions  which  were  insuffer- 
able to  the  public  conscience  of  England 
60  years  ago.  ''  We  cannot  afford," 
WTites  Bishop  Candler,  of  Georgia,  "  to 


allow  little  children  to  become  the  vic- 
tims of  greed,  whether  it  be  the  greed  of 
thriftless  parents  or  the  greed  of  thrifty 
employers  which  demands  the  sacri- 
fice." 

We  understand  the  difficulties  in  se- 
curing legislation.  South  Carolina  does 
not  want  to  pass  a  law  against  child  la- 
bor in  factories  unless  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  will  do  the  same,  because  it 
would  drive  her  factories  over  the  bor- 
der. The  remedy  is  to  come,  not  wholly 
through  agitation  by  labor  leaders  or  by 
philanthropists,  but  by  securing  harmony 
of  legislation  in  the  States  concerned. 
Nor  do  we  fail  to  understand  that  child 
labor  in  the  South  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
it  is  in  the  North,  where  factory  win- 
dows have  to  be  closed  more  than  half 
the  year  and  free  ventilation  is  impos- 
sible. Nor  do  we  fail  to  know  that  the 
condition  and  training  and  opportunities 
of  these  children  in  the  factory  towns  in 
the  South  are  really  preferable  to  what 
they  are  in  the  crackers'  homes  twenty 
miles  away,  from  which  they  were 
drawn.  The  shiftless,  drunken  father 
who  brings  his  children  to  town  that  he 
may  live  on  their  earnings  at  least  sees 
that  they  are  taught  regular  industry, 
and  they  have  more  inspiration  than 
they  ever  knew  before  when  out  of  the 
factory.  But  all  this  should  not  cool  our 
zeal  for  reform.  Those  children  ought 
to  be  in  school.  It  is  perhaps  better  foi 
them  to  be  in  the  factory  than  to  be 
growing  up  unschooled  in  the  back- 
woods, but  that  is  no  excuse  for  condi- 
tions that  are  only  less  barbarous  and 
ought  to  be  ended  by  legislation. 


State  and  Local  Taxation 

Among  the  multitude  of  social  and 
economic  questions  which  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
that  of  State  and  local  taxation.  This  is 
probably  owing  mainly  to  the  election  of 
State  Legislatures  upon  Federal  issues; 
and  the  greatest  gain  that  would  follow 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
directly  by  the  people  in  place  of  elec- 
tion by  the  Legislatures  would  be  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  into  legislative  elec- 
tions the  issue  of  unequal  and  burden- 
some State  and  local  taxation.     At    the 
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Buffalo  Conference  on  Taxation  held 
last  year  '  t  was  stated  by  a  representative 
of  a  '.  .  '  railway  corporation  that  his 
company  i  as  paid  in  Indiana  as  much  as 
33  I "3  P^^  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  on  the 
business  in  the  State,  and  varying  pro- 
portions in  other  States.  Another  speak- 
er claimed  that  farmers  in  that  State  were 
paying  20  per  cent,  of  their  net  income  in 
taxes.  The  taxes  paid  by  life  insurance 
companies  are  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  di\" lends  to  policyholders;  and  these 
are  taken  from  policyholders  equally  in 
all  States  notwithstanding  the  taxes  in 
some  States  are  at  much  higher  rates 
than  those  in  other  States.  The  reports 
of  State  auditors  and  tax  commissioners 
and  local  asses- .^rs  reiterate  year  after 
year  the  story  ot  niequality  and  evasion. 
Undervaluation  everywhere  prevails,  but 
this  would  not  be  so  serious  were  the 
undervaluation  always  the  same  on  the 
same  classes  of  property.  So  little  has 
public  and  scientific  discussion  contrib- 
uted to  this  important  subject  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  accepted  principles  ex- 
cept the  Donnybrook  Fair  principle  of 
striking  a  head  whenever  you  see  it. 
Upon  this  principle  property  of  widows 
and  orphans  in  the  hands  of  trustees  pays 
often  the  largest  share  of  the  taxes  on 
intangible  personalty;  farmers  pay  the 
largest  share  on  tangible  personalty; 
and  corporations  subject  to  Government 
inspection,  like  insurance  companies  and 
banks,  pay  in  excess  of  other  corpora- 
tions on  their  earning  capacity.  Not 
even  the  principle  of  interstate  comity, 
which  would  seem  to  be  under  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  courts,  is  seriously 
recognized,  and  States  are  ingenious  and 
unprincipled  in  their  efforts  to  tax  prop- 
erty in  other  States. 

Besides  inequality  there  are  the  indus- 
trial effects  which  find  little  or  no  place 
in  the  majority  of  our  tax  laws.  True, 
if  a  locality  wants  to  attract  a  large  fac- 
tory, it  may,  in  some  States,  remit  taxes, 
but  the  general  principle  of  not  taxing 
what  you  want  to  foster  and  taxing  only 
what  cannot  escape  is  buried  beneath  the 
plausible  but  false  demand  of  equality 
that  everything  should  be  taxed  alike. 
Equality  is  right  as  an  aim,  but  tlie  aim 
can  be  reached  only  by  recognizing  the 
inequality  of  different  kinds  of  property. 

While  the  problems  of  taxation  are  oft- 
en subtle  they  are  not  inexplicable.  For 


their  solution  is  required,  first  of  all,  pub- 
licity. Tax  duplicates  should  be  pub- 
lished, as  is  now  done  in  Chicago,  so 
that  every  one  will  know  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid,  and  the  kinds  of  property 
taxed,  for  every  taxpayer  in  the  locality. 
There  should  be  greater  publicity  of  the 
methods  and  experiments  being  tried  in 
different  States  and  localities.  Next  to 
publicity  is  discussion;  and  no  better  re- 
sults could  be  secured  than  by  the  or- 
ganization of  an  annual  interstate  con- 
vention of  State  auditors,  tax  commis- 
sioners and  boards  of  equalization  for 
public  discussion  and  comparison  of  the 
methods  and  results  in  the  several 
States.  Here  is  a  field  also  for  the  com- 
missioners on  uniform  legislation  ap- 
pointed by  State  Governors,  who  now 
represent  thirty-four  States,  and  who 
meet  annually  with  the  Committee  on 
Uniform  Jurisprudence  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  work  already 
done  by  these  committees  in  securing 
uniform  legislation  on  negotiable  instru- 
ments is  a  promise  of  what  they  might 
do  on  interstate  comity,  and  possibly  also 
on  uniformity,  in  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the 
Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  whose  chairman  is 
Professor  Seligman,  and  whose  member- 
ship includes  leading  representatives  of 
all  interests,  may  carry  out  its  plan  of  in- 
vestigation and  publicity  adopted  at  the 
Buffalo  Conference  some  fifteen  months 
ago.  Colleges,  universities  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  might 
also  contribute  by  directing  their  stu- 
dents to  this  very  live  subject  so  curious- 
ly neglected,  yet  lying  so  close  at  hand. 
The  problems  are  certainly  large  and  ur- 
gent enough  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
these  and  all  other  agencies  and  associa- 
tions which  should  naturally  be  looked  to 
for  assistance. 

The  Situation  in  Wisconsin 

We  published,  on  the  31st  ult.,  an  ar- 
ticle from  Dr.  T.  S.  Adams,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  concerning  the  in- 
teresting political  situation  in  his  State. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette  has  been  nominated  for  a  second 
term  upon  a  platform  which  highly  com- 
mends Senator  Spooner,  but  at  the  same 
time  virtually  requires  him  to  support  the 
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policy  of  the  Governor  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  party  in  Wisconsin  (con- 
cerning primary  elections  and  the  taxing 
of  corporations)  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  his  re-election  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  A  correspondent  in  Wis- 
consin— Mr.  G.  A.  Marshall,  of  Darling- 
ton— writes  to  us  that  **  the  dramatic 
conciseness  "  of  Dr.  Adams's  statement 
"  renders  it  liable  to  misconstruction  " 
by  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  subject. 
In  his  opinion  the  following  passage 
which  he  quotes  does  not  set  forth  the  is- 
sue as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  people 
of  the  State : 

"  Perhaps  after  all  the  people  will  decide  that 
Senator  Spooner's  services  are  worth  more 
to  them  than  Governor  La  Follette's  reforms ; 
and  whether  they  are  or  not  is  really  the  cru- 
cial and  fundamental  question." 

Concerning  the  issue  as  he  sees  it  and 
the  entire  situation,  Mr.  Marshall  says : 

The  present  writer  came  to  Wisconsin  from 
Vermont  in  1861,  and  has  been  conversant 
with  Wisconsin  politics  ever  since.  He  is 
proud  of  the  honor  of  numbering  both  the 
Senator  and  the  Governor  among  his  personal 
friends ;  and  as  Mr.  Spooner  is  the  elder  of 
the  two  he  has  known  him  longer.  He  there- 
fore claims  to  speak  from  knowledge  when  he 
says  that  there  is  no  such  issue  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  as  is  stated  in  the  italicized 
portion  of  the  above  quotation. 

For  the  present  purpose,  Dr.  Adams's  state- 
ment of  the  Stalwart  opposition  to  Governor 
La  Follette  and  the  reforms  advocated  by  him 
may  be  taken  to  be  true,  tho  far  from  ade- 
quate. There  has  never  been  a  day  when 
Senator  Spooner's  re-election,  if  he  would  ac- 
cept it,  was  in  the  slightest  danger.  His 
truest  friends  are  also  among  the  firmest  sup- 
porters of  Governor  La  Follette.  It  was  no 
friendly  feeling  toward  him  that  prompted  the 
Stalwarts  to  drag  Mr.  Spooner's  great  name 
into  the  contest.  No ;  but  finding  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  be  misled  by  the  cry  of  "  Popu- 
lism !  "  and  casting  about  for  some  other  ex- 
cuse for  continued  opposition  while  disguising 
their  actual  purpose,  they  took  up  the  absurd- 
ly unnecessarv  defense  of  the  Senator,  crying 
out — or  croakmg,  as  Dr.  Adams  well  puts  it — 
that  he  was  in  danger.  And  now  they  are  or- 
ganizing Spooner  clubs  throughout  the  State, 
estensibly  to  secure  his  re-election,  but  really 
to  make  sure  the  return  of  a  legislature  that 
will  again  refuse  to  enact  laws  to  compel  cor- 
porate wealth  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  It 
is  the  trick  of  the  shyster  with  a  bad  case, 
who  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  throw  the 
jury  off  the  track  by  giving  prominence  to 
immaterial  pointSt 


For  more  than  a  year  the  fight  has  been  kept 
up.  Money  has  flowed  like  water  in  Stalwart 
channels.  The  Wisconsin  Republican  League 
was  organized  in  Milwaukee  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  defeating  Mr,  La  Follette,  and  has 
maintained  expensive  headquarters  in  the 
Herman  Building,  its  charter  members  being 
those  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  bolted  the  party  platform  and  defeated 
the  tax  and  primary  election  laws.  The  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  was  purchased  and  its  guns 
trained  on  the  Governor  and  his  friends ;  the 
country  press  was  enlisted  in  the  work  as  far 
as  possible ;  a  house  to  house  canvass  of  the 
entire  State  was  made  by  agents,  but  all  to 
no  avail,  as  the  action  of  the  State  Convention 
shows.     The  people  were  awake  and  alert. 

But  why  all  this  effort,  this  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  money?  Two  or  three 
salient  facts  will  account  for  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut.  The  Legislature  of  1899,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Scofield  (a  man 
never  accused  of  Populism),  enacted  a  law 
creating  a  State  Tax  Commission,  to  continue 
for  ten  years  and  to  devote  its  labors  to  the 
equalization  of  tax  burdens.  Governor  Sco- 
field appointed  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  the  bill  for  the  increased  taxation 
of  railroads  was  the  result  of  its  first  two 
years'  work.  Its  report  shows  conclusively 
by  facts  proved  before  it  that  the  railroads 
were  paying  $600,000  a  year  less  than  their 
just  proportion  of  taxes,  and  this  inequality 
the  law  proposed  by  the  commission  and  de- 
feated by  the  Stalwarts  was  intended  to  re- 
move. Here  was  the  real  center  of  opposition 
to  "  La  Follettism ;  "  the  Stalwarts  made  the 
Primary  Election  bill  the  ostensible  storm- 
center,  while  privately  offering  to  its  friends 
to  let  it  pass  and  become  a  law,  if  they  would 
consent  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tax  bill. 

It  is  plain  who  were  the  gainers  by  the  de- 
feat of  these  reforms ;  it  is  plain  who  can 
afford  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
defeat  similar  measures  in  the  next  legisla- 
ture. This,  and  not  friendship  for  Wisconsin's 
illustrious  Senator,  accounts  for  the  tooth- 
and-nail  fight  now  waged  by  the  Stalwarts  to 
secure  control  of  the  Legislature  in  the  elec- 
tion this  fall.  If  Mr.  Spooner  fails  of  re- 
election next  winter,  the  fault  will  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Stalwarts. 

Wisconsin  may  well  be  proud  of  both 
the  Senator  and  the  Governor.  The 
whole  country  needs  the  services  of  Mr. 
Spooner  in  the  place  which  he  now  holds, 
and  there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  his  re-election.  The  election  of 
Governor  La  Follette  for  another  term  is 
assured.  We  believe  he  well  deserves 
the  support  given  to  him  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican?  of  Wiscotisip 
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at  their  recent  convention.  His  courage 
and  honesty  and  ability  are  needed  in 
the  office  of  Governor  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged great  ability  and  honesty  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Spooner  are  needed  at 
Washington  by  the  nation.  The  re-elec- 
tion of  one  should  be  followed  by  the  re- 
election of  the  other. 

Coal  or  Wood 

The  price  of  coal  is  going  up  by 
bounds.  If  some  settlement  of  the  strike 
is  not  made  before  many  weeks  there  will 
be  no  anthracite  coal  to  be  had,  and  our 
Eastern  stoves  and  furnaces  are  set  for 
anthracite.  The  price  at  any  event  is 
bound  to  be  very  high,  for  coal  will  be 
scarce.  We  see  not  a  little  suffering  in 
prospect  this  winter  for  poor  people,  and 
much  discomfort  for  those  who  are  in 
easier  circumstances.  Of  course  we  ex- 
pect that  in  some  way,  possibly  by  a  little 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  operators, 
and  more  likely  by  the  break  up  of  the 
strike,  with  great  loss  to  the  labor 
unions,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end. 
The  growing  disorder,  with  the  necessity 
of  calling  out  the  State  troops,  looks  to 
the  approaching  collapse. 

What  can  we  use  in  place  of  anthra- 
cite? Some  bituminous  coal,  some  coke, 
and  a  multitude  of  families  are  learning 
the  blessings  of  gas  cooking;  electricity 
in  the  household  is  as  yet  hardly  an  avail- 
able convenience. 

Half  the  world  lives  in  eternal  sum- 
mer ;  it  needs  no  more  fuel  than  can  be 
supplied  by  such  brush  and  trash  as  can 
be  picked  up  by  the  women.  **  The  grass 
of  the  field  "  "'  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven."  But  the  other  half 
of  the  world  does  not  by  any  means  de- 
pend on  coal,  whether  bituminous  or  an- 
thracite. Coal  is  the  luxury  of  cities  and 
congested  populations  in  civilized  coun- 
tries.   The  world  still  burns  wood. 

The  world's  yearly  output  of  coal,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  John  Perry,  is  663,000,- 
000  tons,  which  will,  of  course,  one  of 
these  days  use  up  the  earth's  supply. 
What  will  happen  then?  Why,  if  we 
have  not  by  that  time  learned  how  to 
store  the  heat  wasted  by  the  sun  on  des- 
erts, we  shall  yet  have  the  forests.  A 
careful  study  of  the  question  in  Nature, 
bv   D,   E.   Hutchins,   shows   that   one- 


fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Germany  is 
under  forest,  which  is  not  a  bad  propor- 
tion for  any  country ;  and  of  the  wood 
thus  produced  by  far  the  larger  part  goes 
immediately  or  ultimately  to  fuel.  Of 
the  earth's  surface,  in  latitudes  south  of 
Philadelphia  and  Salt  Lake  City,  there 
are  at  least  8,000,000,000  acres  which 
enjoy  an  ample  rainfall  of  about  40 
inches.  This  is  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  total  land  surface.  Now 
suppose  one-fourth  of  this  watered  area 
to  be  grown  to  forest,  according  to  the 
German  standard,  and  it  might  supply, 
according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  forest  yields  to-day,  the  equiva- 
lent of  161,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  year- 
ly, or  more  than  288  times  the  world's 
present  supply  of  coal. 

As  far  back  as  1882  it  was  proved  by 
Sir  D.  Brandis  and  Mr.  Hutchins  that 
eucalypts,  planted  on  tropical  moun- 
tains, would  produce  wood  fuel  at  tht 
rate  of  20  tons  per  acre  yearly  in  per- 
petuity, and  this  was  chance  production, 
uncultivated.  In  Natal,  South  Africa, 
and  at  Johannesburg  these  figures  have 
been  exceeded  in  several  plantations 
with  eucalypts  and  acacias,  and  very  like- 
ly they  could  be  equaled  with  conifers  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  very  moderate  cal- 
culation that  would  allow  the  amount  of 
heat-producing  fuel  from  forests  to  be 
thirty  times  that  now  supplied  from  coal, 
and  it  might  be  two  hundred  times  as 
great. 

But  this  will  not  help  us  much  this 
winter.  Many  families  in  the  country 
will  burn  wood,  but  our  cities  need  coal, 
and  must  have  it,  whatever  the  price.  So 
we,  the  great  army  of  people  who  want 
to  warm  our  houses  and  to  carry  on  our 
manufacturing  business,  earnestly  hope 
that  the  coal  strike  may  come  to  an  end 
somehow ;  benevolently  if  possible,  but 
come  to  an  end ;  for  coal  is  a  necessity 
of  our  civilization,  almost  of  our  exist- 
ence. 
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Ex-Senator  Chandler's 
Worry 


The  Hon.  Wil- 
liam E.  Chandler, 
of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  anxious  lest  the  Democrats  carry 
the  next  Congressional  and  Presidential 
elections.  He  explains  it  thus :  There 
are  10,000,000  negroes  in  the  United 
States.  If  one  representative  goes  to 
200,000  inhabitants,  then  thev  represent 
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fifty   Congressmen.     But   the   South  by 
its   lynchings  and   its   new  constitutions 
forbids  these  negroes  to  vote,  with  the 
result  that  fifty  Congressmen  are  elected 
by  those  who  exclude  them,  all  Demo- 
crats ;  and  it  is  these  fifty  Congressmen, 
elected  by  force  or  fraud,  who  endanger 
Republican  control  of  the  next  elections. 
There  are  some  allowances  to  be  made 
for  this  view,  but  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect.     Of  course    a   million   or  two  of 
negroes  are  in  the  North,  and  more  are 
coming,  and  here  their  votes  are  cast  and 
counted.     But  in  many  districts  in  the 
South  it  would  require  the  admission  of 
very  few  negro  votes  to  elect  a  Repub- 
lican, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  really 
free  election  would  bring  in  the  full  fifty 
Republican    representatives    and    more, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  fifty  Electors 
for  President.     In  1893  the  Democrats 
were  in  power,  and  they  repealed  the  na- 
tional election  laws.    We  made  no  great 
fuss    because   we   knew    that    they    had 
never    been    enforced    since     President 
Hayes's  time,  and  that  it  was  not  well, 
perhaps  not  possible,   to  enforce  them. 
We  were  told  that  if  these  laws  were  re- 
pealed, and  everything  left  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  States  concerned,  the 
colored  voters  would  be  treated  justly 
and   liberally.      But   this   has    not   been 
done.     There  has  been  more  and  more 
suppression  of  the  negro  vote.    The  Ala- 
bama registration,  under  the  new  consti- 
tion,  shows  183,712  registered,  of  whom 
not  over  2,500  are  colored.    The  largest 
negro  county  in  the  State,  with  52,207 
negro  population,  registers  only  47  ne- 
groes.     The   negroes   are  five   times   as 
numerous  as  the  whites,  but  the  regis- 
tered whites  are  34  times  as  many  as  the 
registered  negroes.     Only  52  registered 
in  Booker  T.  Washington's  county.    The 
plan  works.    And  yet  we  ask  for  no  fur- 
ther national  legislation.     The  cure,  like 
the  disease,  must  be  local. 

Art  Progress  ^^  ^ave  spoken  of  the 
Congressional  Library  as 
the  People's  Primer  in  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings.  Where  two  artists 
only  have  collaborated  in  the  mural 
painting  and  have  also  controlled  the 
general  color  scheme,  as  in  an  insurance 
building  at  Newark,  we  may  claim  to 
have  provided  the  Intermediate  Course, 
but  the  Advanced  Reading  Books  will 


begin  with  the  decorations  of  the  State 
capitol  building  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
all  the  mural  painting  is  to  be  confided  to 
one  artist    and  all  the  sculpture  to  one. 
In  such  public  buildings   as   have  been 
completed  under  the  first  order    no  one 
has  failed  to  note  mentally  the  discord  in 
work  parceled  out  between   several   ar- 
tists which  should  have  been  a  unit,  tho 
the  critics  have  kept  silent  concerning  its 
heterogeneous    quality,    almost    holding 
the  breath  lest  advance  in  public  taste 
should    be   nipped   by   untimely   critical 
frost.     The    interesting    Apellate    Court 
House  of  New  York  is  the  latest  sinner 
and  sufYerer  in  this  regard,  where  sev- 
eral  very   able   mural   painters   are   em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  halls  to  annul  each 
others'  effects.    Therefore  when  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey  is  to  execute 
wall  paintings  for  which  $150,000  is  ap- 
propriated, and  Mr.  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard is  to  make  the  sculpture  represent- 
ing $300,000,  we  are  grateful  to  the  en- 
lightened   commission    of    the    Quaker 
State.       We    know    what    Mr.    Abbey 
stands  for  from  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, but  Mr.  Barnard  is  a  more  un- 
known factor.     He  refused  commissions 
at  the  Congressional  Library  because  he 
could  not  do  himself  justice  in  the  time 
allowed,  and  his  work  is  not  in  the  co- 
ronal line  of  the  Appellate  Court  because 
his  sketch  for  a  "  Moses  "  relieved    by 
strong  shadows  against  a  rock  was  re- 
jected.    This    sketch   illustrates   one    of 
Mr.  Barnard's  principles  which  he  holds 
dearer    than    commissions — viz.,    that    a 
figure  accompanying  architecture  should 
not  stand  unoutlined  by  shadow  in  the 
thinning  effect   of    diffused   light.     We 
may,  therefore,  look  for  personal  treat- 
ment in  his  sculpture  at  Harrisburg,  es- 
pecially in  the  bronze  group  for  the  base 
of  the  dome,  more  colossal  than  has  been 
attempted  here  and  including  horses  thir- 
ty-five feet  high,  called   ''  The  Apothe- 
osis of  Labor ;  "  and  the  whole  series  of 
marble  and  bronze  affords  scope  for  his 
dominant  thought — the  evolution  and  do- 
minion of  the  higher  nature  of  man. 

Effe  t  f  '^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  been  expressed 
New  "creed  ^>'  ^^^  opponents  that  the 
effect  of  the  formulation  of 
the  new  short  creed  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, with  the  amendments  to  the  old 
Confession,  would  be  a  letting  down  of 
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religious  interest  and  faith.  Such  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  fact,  if  we  can  trust 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  a  man  who 
ought  to  know.  Dr.  Chapman  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Committee  of  Evan- 
gelistic Work,  created  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly  at  its  last  session. 
Dr.  John  H.  Converse,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  the  chairman,  and  he  contributed  $25,- 
000  last  year  and  the  same  amount  this 
year  for  the  work  of  the  committee.  Dr. 
Chapman  says: 

"  The  settlement  of  the  discussion  regarding 
the  creed  has  had  a  splendid  effect,  and  Pres- 
byterians are  now  ready  for  aggressive  move- 
ment all  over  the  country." 

The  work  of  the  committee  thus  far,  led 
by  so  experienced  an  evangelist  as  Dr. 
Chapman,  has  been  confined  mainly,  the 
past  year,  to  sections  of  the  Central 
States,  and  between  12,000  and  15,000 
accessions  to  the  churches  have  been 
traced  to  it.  The  best  evangelists  in  the 
English  speaking  world  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  enlarged  work  of  the 
coming  season,  in  which  $125,000  will  be 
expended,  much  of  it  in  the  larger  cities. 

French  Catholic       '^O.  ^}^  Z^^'^u  interesting 

Theology  ?^'^-^^^   ^^      Prselatus, 

m  this  issue,  we  may 
add  a  few  facts.  Entirely  independent  of 
the  "  Former  Priest "  movement,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  its  acknowl- 
edged leader,  the  Abbe  Bourrier,  in  the 
Chretien  Frangais,  has  caused  four  hun- 
dred priests,  mostly  young  and  studious 
men,  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
Church  of  their  birth,  there  exists  an  en- 
ergetic movement  in  the  ranks  of  the 
higher  clergy  in  favor  of  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  education  of  the  priests  and 
in  favor  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  theology  and  mod- 
ern science.  At  the  head  of  this  agita- 
tion stand  such  men  as  Cardinal  Perraud, 
Archbishop  Mignot  of  Albi,  scholars  like 
Loisy,  regarded  as  the  best  biblical  spe- 
cialist in  the  country ;  L.  Duchesne,  Le 
Camus,  Latty,  and  others.  This  school 
proceeds  from  the  conviction  that  the 
weakest  feature  of  modern  Catholicism 
in  France  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  chasm 
between  it  and  modern  thought,  culture 
and  scientific  research,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  Church  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the  coun- 
try. These  men  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
priests  are  educated  in  the  diocesan  sem- 


inaries, according  to  antiquated  scho- 
lastic methods,  and  not  at  the  universi- 
ties, where  the  spirit  of  real  research  and 
scholastic  investigations  have  their  head- 
quarters. With  an  open  criticism  of 
modern  Catholic  methods  that  recalls  the 
best  days  of  historic  and  independent 
Gallicanism,  the  evils  of  the  day  in  the 
Church  are  deplored  and  ways  and  means 
for  a  reconciliation  with  the  true  culture 
of  the  age  are  urged.  Abbe  Klein,  a 
prominent  member  of  this  clan,  has  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
education  of  the  priests,  in  which  he  de- 
plores the  fact  that  not  scientific  attain- 
ments but  ignorant  zeal  for  traditional 
methods  qualify  a  man  for  the  position 
of  teaching  in  the  seminaries.  Duchesne 
has  made  use  of  his  mastery  of  the  early 
Church  history  of  France  to  undermine 
not  a  few  Ultramontane  fictions,  and 
Loisy  has  the  ambition  to  raise  the  bib- 
lical research  of  Catholic  France  to  the 
hight  it  occupied  when  such  men  as 
Tlichard  Simon  were  the  masters  of  the 
world's  scholarship  in  this  department. 
His  leading  principles  and  results  are 
published  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Fran- 
gais, in  which  he  especially  declares  in 
favor  of  the  idea  of  a  development  in  re- 
ligious history.  Archbishop  Mignot  has 
published  a  famous  address  on  "  Meth- 
ods of  Theology,"  in  which  he  insists 
that  Catholic  theological  science  must  be 
modernized.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
words  of  warning  are  heard  against  the 
tendencies  of  this  progressive  school. 
The  Ultramontane  bishop  of  Nancy, 
Turinaz,  asks :  "  Whither  are  we  drift- 
ing? These  doctrines  are  penetrating 
more  and  more  deeply."  The  officials  of 
the  Church,  as  a  rule,  are  against  it,  and 
its  protagonists  are  not  advanced  in  the 
hierarchy.  The  ideals  of  the  new  school 
are,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  the  words  of 
Monsignor  Mignot: 

"  Theology  has  not  done  its  duty  of 
spreading  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
the  unchangeable  teachings  of  the  dogma 
it  has  discovered  that  side  which  makes 
these  doctrines  acceptable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  the  controlling  ideas  of  the  world. 
In  order  to  do  this  theology  must  have  a 
thoroughly  benevolent  knowledge  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  must  have 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith." 


INSURANCE 


A  Peculiar  Case 

A  FLOATING  story  to  which  we  have  not 
before  referred  comes  before  the  eye  once 
more.  The  story  relates  that  a  man  who 
had  been  informed  by  his  physician  (the 
diagnosis  also  being  confirmed  by  a  spe- 
cialist) that  he  had  a  pronounced  case  of 
appendicitis,  decided  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  company  that  had  issued  a 
premium  on  his  life  for  $20,000,  on  which 
ten  yearly  premiums  had  been  paid.  The 
operation  which  had  been  declared  neces- 
sary was  to  cost  $800  in  all,  and  he  had 
not  the  means  wherewith  to  pay.  So  he 
put  the  case  to  the  company  thus :  "  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  give  you  the  option  to 
pay  the  cost  of  this  operation  to  save  my 
life,  that  I  may  continue  to  pay  you  the 
yearly  premiums  on  my  policy  (I  believe 
I  am  otherwise  strong  and  healthy)  or 
in  the  alternative  to  pay  the  $20,000  to 
my  beneficiary  within  a  few  weeks."  He 
added  that  the  company  could  send  its 
own  physician  to  examine  him,  and  could 
also  select  the  operating  surgeon. 

The  story  does  not  state  the  reply,  and 
it  may  have  been  composed  by  some 
clever  casuist  for  the  sake  of  the  situation 
it  suggests.  In  such  an  actual  case,  if 
the  facts  of  the  policy  would  justify  ad- 
vancing the  required  sum,  application 
for  a  loan  could  be  made  and  granted  as 
an  incident  in  regular  course.  But  the 
alternative  was  not  certainly  the  one  ap- 
parently presented — to  choose  between 
$20,000  and  $800.  If  the  operation  was 
found  necessary  and  was  performed,  the 
company  would  have  to  pay  the  $20,000 
just  the  same,  in  case  of  a  fatal  result, 
unless  a  lien  had  been  arranged  for.  In 
case  of  a  successful  result  the  company 
would  have  (in  effect)  refunded  prob- 
ably several  years'  premiums  without 
guaranty  that  the  policy  might  not  still 
mature  soon,  or  that  the  holder  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  continue  paying  pre- 
miums. There  would  be  no  contrac- 
tual relation  which  required  the  com- 
pany to  intervene  in  such  a  case,  and  a 
loan  in  regular  form  would  be  the  only 
business  basis  for  action. 


^ 


The 


following 


tabulation     of     fire 


insurance  experience  in  St.  Louis  covers 
the  eleven  years,  1890-1901 : 

Ratio. 

Premiums.  Losses.  Per  c't. 

1891 $1,998,847  $2,662,431  133 

1892 2,289,721  1,529,155  66.7 

1893 2,305,543  2,130,616  90.1 

1894 2,330,153  1,194,108  49 

1895 2,224,982  794,160  35 

1896 2,078,513  881,962  42.6 

1897 2,1.jG,219  2,246,979  104.2 

1898 2,106,231  1,143,800  53.1 

1899 2,076,981  934,159  42.8 

1900 2,150,000  1,855,023  90 

1901 2,301,381  2,171,986  92 

$24,198,571   $17,544,379     72.5 

The  fixed  local  charges  (in  which  the 
State  tax  and  the  cost  of  the  Underwrit- 
ers' Salvage  Corps  are  heaviest,  being  2 
per  cent,  each)  are  6^  per  cent  on  pre- 
miums. In  the  last  five  years  the  aver- 
age loss  was  J^yz  per  cent.,  besides  the 
6^  per  cent.  Commissions  and  general 
expenses  have  also  to  be  deducted;  and 
if  losses  and  expenses  are  more  than  100 
per  cent,  of  premiums  they  must  still  be 
deducted  from  something.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  sufficient  insurance  in 
St.  I.ouis,  and  the  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  Exposition,  cannot  be  a  matter 
for  surprise. 

....  The  Insurance  Press  has  done 
well  by  reproducing  a  photograph  (of 
which  we  have  made  mention  in  another 
brief  comment)  of  a  case  where  steel 
columns,  because  they  had  been  provided 
with  a  fire  proof  coating,  went  through 
a  fire  and  still  held  aloft  their  load  of  a 
thousand  tons.  The  same  journal  also 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  case  of  just  the 
opposite  character.  In  consequence  of  a 
fire  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  insig- 
nificant in  itself  that  probably  no  claim 
for  loss  would  have  been  made  if  the 
building  has  been  equal  to  even  ordinary 
"  mill  construction,"  a  skeleton  frame  of 
apparently  the  common  steel  sort  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  as  respects  its  integrity, 
having  bent  and  sunk  into  total  collapse. 
If  space  permitted  we  would  copy  this 
illustration,  so  suggestive  is  it.  The 
moral  drawn  by  the  Press  is :  "  Properly 
protected  steel  work  will  stand  almost 
anything;  unprotected  steel  work  will 
stand  almost  nothing." 
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Great  Cereal  Crops 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  the  crops  are 
on  the  whole  not  less  encouraging  than 
those  to  which  we  referred  on  the  17th 
ult.  Probably  our  farmers  will  harvest 
the  greatest  crop  of  corn  ever  known  in 
the  United  States.  Last  year's  was  offi- 
cially reported  to  be  only  1,522,000,000 
bushels,  the  average  for  the  six  years  im- 
mediately preceding  having  been  2,090,- 
000,000.  But  at  last  accounts  the  condi- 
tion of  this  year's  growing  crop  pointed 
to  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
yield  of  2,561,490,000  bushels.  Untime- 
ly frosts  are  still  to  be  feared,  but  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  we  shall  have  a 
billion  bushels  more  than  was  harvested 
in  190 1. 

The  wheat  crop  is  safe.  It  appears  to 
be  about  650,000,000  bushels — something 
less  than  last  year's  record-breaking 
yield  of  748,000,000,  but  still  a  large 
crop,  for  the  average  in  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding 1901  was  less  by  120,000,000 
bushels.  Across  the  line,  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwestern  provinces  of  Canada 
have  a  crop  of  68,000,000  bushels  in 
sight.  Our  crop  of  oats  far  exceeds  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  900,000,000  bushels. 

The  great  value  of  such  abundant 
crops  is  clearly  perceived  by  all  intelli- 
gent people.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the 
enormous  corn  crop  now  promised  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  land.  Last  year's 
shortage  increased  the  price  of  beef  and 
other  meats,  and  caused  a  loss  of  $85,- 
000,000  in  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  year's  crop  ought  to  reduce 
the  price  of  beef  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export,  and  must  largely  increase 
the  exports  of  provisions  and  of  the 
grain  itself.  It  will  swell  the  earnings 
of  the  railroad  systems  whose  lines  pass 
through  the  corn  belt,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  are  the  Atchison,  Union 
Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific,  Burlington 
and  Rock  Island.  At  the  same  time, 
those  roads  which  rely  more  upon  the 
carrying  of  wheat  will  have  no  rea- 
son for  complaint.  A  large  part  of  every 
corn  crop  is  consumed  near  the  fields 
where  the  grain  is  harvested.  About 
480,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop  of  1900 
was  shipped  to  places  outside  of  the 
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counties  in  which  it  was  grown ;  such 
shipments  from  last  year's  crop  may  not 
have  exceeded  200,000,000;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  from  this  year's  they 
may  approach  800,000,000.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  large  increase  of  the 
railway  shipments  of  live  stock,  beef  and 
provisions,  into  which  corn  is  trans- 
formed on  the  farm.  Estimates  of  the 
farmers'  gain  in  dollars  must  take  into 
account  the  inevitable  change  in  prices. 
Corn  and  oats  must  sell  at  lower  figures, 
of  course ;  the  wheat  crop  is  smaller  than 
last  year's.  It  seems  within  bounds  to 
say  that,  if  the  frosts  do  no  great  harm, 
our  farmers'  receipts  from  these  three 
cereals  will  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
$250,000,000. 

Financial   Items 

The  Treasury  has  again  broken  the 
record  for  holdings  of  gold,  the  total 
rising  recently  to  $564,391,000.  The 
Bank  of  France  was  second,  with  $514,- 
000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Russia  third, 
with  $361,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  Standard  Oil  Company's  re- 
duced dividend  for  the  current  quarter,  5 
per  cent.,  makes  35  per  cent,  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year.  For  each  of 
the  last  two  calendar  years  the  total  divi- 
dend has  been  48  per  cent. 

....  Tables  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
52  per  cent,  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures went  to  Europe,  23  per  cent,  to 
North  America,  6.6  per  cent,  to  South 
America,  8.2  per  cent,  to  Asia,  7  per  cent, 
to  Oceanica,  and  about  3  per  cent,  to 
Africa. 

. . .  .William  L.  Moyer,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather 
Bank  of  this  city,  was  born  45  years  ago, 
and  has  been  20  years  in  the  banking 
business.  He  was  associated  with  the 
late  Marcus  Daly  at  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
for  nine  years  was  assistant  cashier  and 
a  director  in  the  American  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  in  Chicago.  He  was  re- 
cently vice-president  of  the  Western  Na- 
tional Bank  of  this  city.  The  Shoe  and 
Leather  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000;  its  surplus  and  profits  are  $266,- 
658.22,  and  its  total  resources  $6,525,- 
079.88. 
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The  President's  New 
England    Tour. 


T  h  e         President 
sailed     across     the 
Sound       from 
Oyster  Bay  last  Friday  morning  and  be- 
gan   his    New    England    tour    at    New 
Haven.     His  first  long  speech  was  made 
m  Hartford.     At   New    Haven   he   had 
been  received  and  escorted  through  the 
city  by  the  Mayor  and  a  committee  of 
Aldermen ;  but  he  was  met  in  Hartford 
by  a  committee  of  citizens,  led  by  Col. 
Jacob  L.  Greene,  who  bore  him  away  in 
a  fine  automobile,  leaving  Mayor  Igna- 
tius Sullivan    (who  was  elected  by  the 
workingmen)  to  follow  in  the  third  car- 
riage.    The    workingmen    thought    that 
their    elected    representative    had    been 
slighted,   and  therefore  Colonel  Greene 
was  hissed  in  the  evening  when  he  in- 
troduced the  President  to  a  great  audi- 
ence.    But     the     President     (who    was 
greeted    with    marked    enthusiasm)     at 
once  said:  ''I  thank  the  city  through  you, 
Mayor  Sullivan,  for  this  reception."  He 
also  invited  the  Mayor  to  call  upon  him 
after  the  meeting  and  to  come  and  have 
a  talk  with  him  the  following  morning 
in  his  private  car.     In  the  afternoon  he 
had  spoken  briefly  in  one  of  the  parks 
to  10,000  workingmen,  who  gave  him  a 
great  floral  horseshoe.     This  he  placed 
upon  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive  of 
his  train    as   it  left  the   station  on   the 
morning  of  the  23d.     At  the  park  he  had 
said  that  no  greeting  he  should  receive 
in  the  State  could  please  him  so  much 
as  this  welcome  of  the  workingmen,  add- 
ing that  he  should  be  unfit  for  his  office 
if  he  did  not  give  his  best  thought  and 
best  purpose  to  trying  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  toiler  in  America.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  address  in  the  even- 
ing he  referred  to  this  reception,  repeat- 
ing substantially  what  he  had  said  in  the 


park,  and  closing  these  preliminary   re- 
marks as  follows: 

"  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  serve  any 
one  set  of  our  citizens  is  to  try  to  serve  all 
alike  well,  to  try  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  justice  to  all,  to  give  to  each  man  his 
rights,  to  safeguard  each  man  in  his  rights; 
and,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  while  I  hold  my 
present  position,  I  will  be  true  to  that  con- 
ception of  my  duty." 

The  subject  of  his  address  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  insular  possessions  and 
Cuba.     He  pointed  to  the  admirable  re- 
sults of  good   methods   in   Porto   Rico, 
where  "  there  is  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the 
stream  of  our   success ;  "   reviewed   the 
record    of   the    military    government    in 
Cuba,  predicting  that  the  establishment 
of  reciprocity  would  be  only  the  matter 
of  a  short  time ;  and  spoke  at  length  con- 
cerning  the    Philippines,    showing    why 
the  course  taken  had  been  the  best,  and 
commending  the  work  of  the  army  and 
the   civil   government.     On   the   23d   he 
made  a    long    address    in     Providence, 
speaking  from  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall.     Here  his  chief  subject  was 
Trusts.     What  he  said  at  the  beginning 
concerning  prosperity  might  have  been 
taken  as  an  argument  against  tariff  revi- 
sion, altho  the  tariff  was  not  mentioned. 
''  If  when   people   wax   fat   they   kick," 
said  he,  "  they  will  speedily  destroy  their 
own  prosperity."     If  the  envious  should 
pull  down  the  more  fortunate   all  would 
be  buried  in  the  crash  of  the  common 
disaster.      The    nation    needed    stability 
and  fixity  of  economic  policy,  but  this 
fixity  must  not  be  fossilification  or  in- 
ability to  shape  our  course  anew  to  meet 
the  shifting  needs  of  the  people.     Hav- 
ing repeated  the  substance  of  earlier  ad- 
dresses as  to  the  growth  of  great  private 
and  corporate  fortunes,  the  beneficial  ef- 
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feet  of  them  when  rightly  used,  and  the 
menace  of  an  improper  use  of  them,  he 
asserted  that  the  combinations — Hke  the 
labor  unions — are  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity when  managed  intelligently  and 
with  justice.  But  there  was  evil  accom- 
panying the  great  combinations,  or  cor- 
porations loosely  called  Trusts  and  "con- 
taining some  tendency  to  monopoly :  " 

"  They  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  has  not  only  the  right  to  control 
them,  but  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  control  them 
whenever  the  need  of  control  is  shown.  There 
is  clearly  a  need  of  supervision,  need  to 
possess  and  exercise  the  power  of  regulation 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  public. 
Wherever,  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  business  corporations  become  so 
very  strong,  both  for  beneficent  work  and  for 
work  that  is  not  always  beneficent,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  super- 
vision." 

Owing  to  doubt  as  to  where  the  power 
is  lodged,  it  was  difficult  to  frame  ade- 
quate national  legislation;  and  State  ac- 
tion had  proved  entirely  insufficient. 
The  President  continued: 

"  I  believe  that  the  Nation  must  assume  this 
power  of  control  by  legislation ;  and,  if  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  Constitution  will  not 
permit  needed  legislation,  then  by  Constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  immediate  need  in 
dealing  with  Trusts  is  to  place  them  under 
the  real,  not  nominal,  control  of  some 
sovereign  to  which,  as  its  creature,  the  Trusts 
shall  owe  allegiance,  and  in  whose  courts  the 
sovereign's  orders  may  with  certainty  be  en- 
forced. This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
so-called  Trust  to-day,  for  the  Trust  is  a 
large  State  corporation,  generally  doing  busi- 
ness in  other  States  also,  and  often  with  a 
tendency  to  monopoly.  Such  a  Trust  is  an 
artificial  creature,  not  wholly  responsible  to 
or  controllable  by  any  Legislature,  nor  wholly 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  court. 
Some  governmental  sovereign  must  be  given 
full  power  over  these  artificial,  and  very  pow- 
erful, corporate  beings.  In  my  judgment,  this 
sovereign  must  be  the  National  Government." 

But  the  power,  once  obtained,  should  be 
exercised,  he  said,  with  moderation,  and 
first  to  secure  publicity,  which  would  in 
itself  tend  to  cure  those  evils  of  which 
there  is  just  complaint.  Publicity  would 
show  the  way  for  regulation.  He  could 
"  see  no  promise  of  a  complete  solution 
of  all  the  problems  we  group  together 
when  we  speak  of  the  Trust  question," 
but  a  good  beginning  could  be  made. 


The  President  dined  with  Senator  Al- 
drich,  and  then  went  to  Newport,  re- 
maining there  until  Sunday  evening, 
when  he  journeyed  to  Senator  Lodge's 
cottage  at  Nahant. 

Politics  and  At    their    State    con- 

Washington  Topics  ;^^^tion  the  Repub- 
licans of  Idaho 
adopted  a  platform  warmly  commending 
the  President  and  calling  for  ''  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  without  unreasonable 
delay,  which  will  place  upon  the  free 
list  every  article  and  product  controlled 
by  any  monopoly,  with  such  other  ar- 
ticles and  products  as  are  beyond  the 
need  of  protection."  Concerning  Trusts 
it  says : 

"  The  formation  of  enormous  overcapitalized 
corporations,  commonly  called  Trusts,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  all  of  the  in- 
dustries and  products  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  stifling  competition  and 
enabling  them  to  dictate  the  wages  of  labor 
and  the  prices  of  commodities  to.  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  aggrandizement,  is  a  great  and 
growing  evil,  the  plain  remedy  for  which 
should  be  laws  regulating  the  capitalization  of 
corporations  within  reasonable  and  moderate 
limits.  We  favor  such  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  will  enable  Congress  to  effectually 
regulate  and  suppress  all  Trusts  and  injurious 
combinations  of  aggregated  capital." 

— Secretary  Shaw  spoke  at  Morrisville, 
Vt.,  last  week  concerning  the  tariff,  say- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  his  address : 

"  Whenever  Congress  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  friends  of  protection  are  strong 
enough  to  conservatively  modify  certain 
schedules  so  as  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  successfully  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  revise  the  en- 
tire tariff  laws,  thus  paralyzing  business  for 
a  season,  I  am  in  favor  of  it." 

But  he  argued  that  members  of  Con- 
gress could  not  agree  as  to  the  changes 
to  be  made,  and  that  a  protracted  debate 
on  the  tariff  would  check  the  course  of 
prosperity.  A  removal  of  the  duties  on 
cattle  and  meat  would  not  hurt  the  com- 
bined packers,  but  might  ruin  the  farm- 
ers who  now  receive  from  the  packers 
better  prices  than  the  complainingbutch- 
ers  will  pay.  He  would  not  admit  that 
the  protective  tariff  was  **  the  mother  of 
Trusts,"  nor  that  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only   would    destroy   Trusts,  "  on    any 
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other  theory  than  that  a  fire  in  a  wheat 
field  will  destroy  Canada  thistles."  But 
the  tariff  "  is  the  parent  of  conditions 
that  make  it  profitable  for  capital  to 
combine,  and  congenial  for  labor  to  or- 
ganize." Mr.  Cannon  and  other  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  express  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  revision  of 
the  tariff  before  the  next  Presidential 
election. — The  Trans-Mississippi  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul  last  week  adopted 
resolutions  against  Trusts,  urging  the 
President  to  use  all  his  authority  to 
overcome  their  growing  power,  and  say- 
ing that  they  concentrate  wealth  and  de- 
stroy the  hope  and  ambition  of  the  youth 
of  the  country. — An  official  statement 
shows  that  the  appropriations  made  at 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  amounted 
to  $800,624,496,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  approval  of  contracts  requiring  the 
expenditure  hereafter  of  $262,711,465. 
The  total  first  mentioned  includes  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and  ex- 
ceeds the  total  for  the  preceding  session 
by  $70,285,000.  A  net  increase  of  5,221 
new  civil  offices  was  authorized,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,054,514,  four-fifths  of  these 
being  in  the  postal  service. — Jus- 
tice Shiras,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
tends to  resign  some  time  next  year. 
Among  those  mentioned  for  the  place 
thus  to  be  m.ade  vacant  are  Attorney- 
General  Knox  and  Judge  J.  Hay  Brown, 
of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  reported  in  the 
West  that  Mr.  Bryan's  favorite  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1904  is  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland. — The 
game  of  naval  strategy  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  ended  on  Sunday  morning 
with  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  at- 
tacking squadron,  which  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Salem. 

The  Coal  ^^'  ^'  Pi^rpont  Morgan 
Miners'  Strike  ^turned  from  Europe  on 
the  20th.  The  coal  rail- 
road presidents  had  held  a  meeting  on  the 
19th  and  decided  that  the  strike  of  the 
anthracite  miners  could  be  settled  only 
by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
workmen.  President  Baer  asserted  that 
the  action  of  the  mine-owners  had  been 
approved  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  not  interfere. 
President  Fowler  remarked  that  the  sit- 


uation could  not  be  changed  by  Bishop 
Potter,  the  Civic  Federation,  or  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania.  Interviews 
with  Mr.  Morgan  after  his  arrival,  and 
information  from  other  sources,  seemed 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dents that  he  would  take  no  action. 
''How  should  I  settle  it?"  he  asked. 
Bishop  Potter,  who  returned  from  Eu- 
rope on  the  same  ship,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  controversy  would  not  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  "  So  far  as  I  can 
discern,"  he  added,  "  Mr.  Morgan  has  no 
more  interest  in  the  strike  than  myself  or 
any  other  peace-loving  citizen.  His  in- 
terests do  not  lie  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions.  His  steamships  do  not  burn 
hard  coal,  and  his  iron  furnaces  are  not 
fed  by  it."  Others  could  not  agree  with 
the  Bishop  as  to  Mr.  Morgan's  interest  in 
the  coal  railroad  companies.  A  letter 
written  by  President  Baer  excited  much 
comment.  It  was  a  reply  to  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
who  had  urged  him  as  a  Christian  to  set- 
tle the  strike  by  a  slight  concession  and 
thus  enjoy  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
respect  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Baer  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  religious  man ;  but 
you  are  evidently  biased  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  workingman  to  control  a  business  in 
which  he  has  no  other  interest  than  to  secure 
fair  wages  for  the  work  he  does.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  be  discouraged.  The  rights  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  men  will  be  protected 
and  cared  for,  not  by  the  labor  agitators,  but 
by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  given  the  control  of  the 
property  interests  of  the  country.  Pray  earn- 
estly that  right  may  triumph,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  still 
reigns,  and  that  His  reign  is  one  of  law  and 
order  and  not  of  violence  and  crime." 

At  two  collieries  where  work  had  been 
resumed  the  men  went  out  again  last 
week  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
protected.  On  the  i8th,  Patrick  Sharp, 
a  strike  leader,  attacked  a  mine  policeman 
in  the  street  at  Nesquehoning,  and  was 
killed  by  a  bullet  from  the  policeman's 
pistol.  On  the  following  night  the  fore- 
man of  a  colliery  near  Mayfield,  and  one 
of  his  assistants,  were  shot  from  ambush. 
Senator  Hanna  regards  the  mine-owners' 
rejection  of  arbitration  ?s  final,  and  says 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  make  any 
further  attempt  to  end  the  strike. 
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The    opposition    of    Presi- 
.       ,        dent    Palma    will    prevent 

any  attempt  in  the  near 
future  to  negotiate  the  proposed  Cuban 
loan  of  $35,000,000.  The  movement  for 
such  a  loan  originated  with  the  soldier 
element  of  the  population,  or  the  leaders 
of  the  insurgent  army,  who  seem  to  be 
appeased  for  a  time  by  the  appointment 
of  General  Maximo  Gomez  and  General 
Mayia  Rodriguez  as  a  committee  to  revise 
the  army  list.  It  is  thought  that  this 
work  will  consume  at  least  five  months ; 
and  payment  of  the  soldiers  must  await 
the  completion  of  it.  President  Palma 
says: 

"  I  am  opposed  to  trying  to  float  a  large 
loan  until  the  Administration  can  establish 
the  fact  that  it  can  run  the  Government  eco- 
nomically and  end  up  its  first  year's  experi- 
ence with  a  surplus.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  established  any  credit  and 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  borrow  money  ad- 
vantageously now.  For  the  present  I  would 
advise  a  loan  of  $4,000,000,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  cane-growers  of  the  islands,  a  class 
whose  sad  condition,  I  fear,  is  not  realized 
in  the  United  States." 

An  act  for  such  a  loan  would  probably 
be   accompanied   by  the   proposed   very 
large  increase  of  the  Cuban  tariff  duties, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week.    This  in- 
crease is  designed  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
reciprocity,  and  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
duction as  well  as  to  supply  revenue.  The 
present  tariff  was  made  by  our  military 
government,  and  is  by  no  means  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States,  whose  tariff  on 
Cuban  products  is  much  higher.     It  is  in- 
tended that  the  increase  shall  stimulate 
the  production  on  the  island  of  coffee, 
corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  other  articles  of 
food,  for  which  Cuba  is  now  paying  mil- 
lions to  foreign  countries,  and  chiefly  to 
our  exporters. — Senor  Emilio  Terry  has 
resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, partly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of 
the  failure  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  farmers  and  partly  because  of 
some  disagreement  concerning  a  conces- 
sion for  electric  lighting  in  Havana.    The 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  has  revived 
the  concession  granted  to  Senor  Caste- 
nada  under  Spanish  rule  and  afterward 
rescinded  by  General  Wood.     The  gas 
company  protests,  and  some  members  of 
the  House  say  that  the  President  should 
be  impeached  if  he  approves  the  Secre- 


tary's action. — The  recent  resolution  of 
the  House  has  not  prevented  the  Govern- 
ment from  recognizing  and  affirming  the 
settlement  made  by  General  Wood  with 
Mgr.  Sbarretti  (formerly  Bishop  of  Ha- 
vana) concerning  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 


In  the  Philippine 
Islands 


Governor  Taft  arrived 
at  Manila  on  the  22d 
and  was  received  with 
great    enthusiasm,    the    ceremonies    and 
decorations  being  the  most  elaborate  and 
impressive,  it  is  said,  ever  seen  in  the  is- 
lands.    From  his  yacht  he  was  escorted 
by   35   decorated   tugs   to  the    landing, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  30,000  people. 
The  procession  in  the  parade  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  it 
passed    under    eight    arches.      Children 
strewed  flowers  before  the  Governor  and 
sang  hymns  composed  in  honor  of  him. 
Ten  thousand  persons  who  have  been  liv- 
ing on  the  friars'  lands  had  come  to  this 
reception  desiring  to  hear  a  report  of  the 
negotiations  at  Rome.    In  his  address  the 
Governor  said  that  the  sale  of  the  lands 
was  assured  and  that  the  money  paid  for 
them  would  remain  in  the  Philippines. 
He  gave  some  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Rome,  assured  the  people  that 
our  recent  legislation   relating  to  them 
was  for  their  best  interests,  and  predicted 
that  within  two  or  three  years  our  tariff 
duties  on  Philippine  products  would  be 
reduced  practically  to  a  free  trade  basis. 
— General   Chaffee  has  decided  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  Moros  in 
Mindanao  by  a  sharp  aggressive  cam- 
paign.    The  apparent  friendship  of  some 
of  them  has  been  exhibited  merely  to  gain 
time  for  strengthening  the  forts  at  Baco- 
lod,  whose  Sultan  has  addressed  a  defiant 
message  to  our  troops,  telling  them  that 
they  must  go  because  they  eat  pork  and 
promising  to  drive  them  away  if  they  do 
not  depart  promptly.    The  2,000  Ameri- 
can troops  on  the  island  will  at  once  be 
reinforced.      Their  attempts  to  promote 
peace  by  abstaining  from  hostilities  have 
lost  for  them  the  respect  of  many  Moros 
who  were  really  inclined  to  be  friendly. — 
Near  Manila  the  native  constables  recent- 
ly encountered  a  strong  band  of  ladrones, 
killing  six  and  capturing  as  many  more, 
but  losing  four  of  their  own  number.    In 
similar  engagements  near  Cavite  the  con- 
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stables  have  killed  eleven  of  these  bandits. 
— It   is   reported   at   Rome   that   Bishop 
Blenk,  of  Porto  Rico,  will  be  appointed 
Apostolic    Delegate    at    Manila.       The 
Bishop  was  educated  in  New  Orleans,  in 
France  and  at  Dublin.     He  has  been  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Orleans  and 
the  president  of  a  college  in  Louisiana. — 
In   Manila,   Frederick  Dorr,  proprietor, 
and  Edward  O'Brien,  editor,  of  Freedom, 
have  been  found  guilty  of  libelling  Sefior 
Legarda,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
and  they  are  now  to  be  tried  for  sedition. 
Captain  Ryan,  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry, 
tried  by  court  martial  by  order  of  the 
President  for  administering  the  "  water- 
cure  "  to  natives,  has  been  acquitted,  al- 
tho  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  McKinnon,  a  Catholic, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  educational  Ad- 
visory Board,  asks  the  local  church  au- 
thorities to  send  400  young  native  priests 
to  this  country  for  a  year's  training  in 
seminaries  here. — It  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  soldiers  preparing 
to  sail  for  the  United  States  have  deserted 
or  attempted  to  desert  Filipino  women, 
to  whom   they   were   lawfully   married. 
Upon  the  complaints  of  their  wives  thir- 
teen soldiers  about  to  sail  were  recently 
brought  back  to  land  from  the  transport 
**  Crook."     General  Chaffee  is  devising 
measures  and  punishments  that  will  tend 
to  prevent  such  desertions  hereafter. 


British 
Representation 


Not  long  since  Mr.  Kim- 
ber  in  a  Times  editorial 
called  attention  forcibly 
to  the  growing  inequalities  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  as  seen  in  the  British 
Parliament.    According  to  Mr.  Kimber's 
reckoning  the  House  of  Commons  with 
its  670  members  ought  to  be  elected  by 
equal    constituencies    of    10,285    voters 
each.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  one- 
half  the  electors  {i.e.,  3,455,546)   return 
only  236  representatives,  leaving  the  re- 
maining 434  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  other  half  of  the  voters.     It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  minority  of  the 
electors,    if   they   stood   together,    could 
easily   control   legislation   in   the  Lower 
House.    Indeed  the  minority  of  the  elect- 
ors did  so  make  themselves  felt  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  when  the  Home 
Rule  bill  was  only  saved  from  becoming 


law  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  in  this  case  represented  the  nation 
more  adequately  than    did    the    Lower 
House.     Mr.  Kimber  further  shows  that 
a  majority  of  370  out  of  the  670  mem- 
bers   of    Parliament    represent    only    a 
minority  of    2,506,468    electors,  and,  if 
they  so  desired,  could  decide  any  ques- 
tion of  home  or  imperial  politics  against 
the  will  of  the  remaining  4,385,335  elect- 
ors, i.e.,  against  the  will  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation.     The  average  con- 
stituency in  Ireland  for  a  representative 
is  7,006  electors,  whereas  in  England  the 
average  constituency  is   11,038;  so  that 
Ireland  is  proportionally  far  better  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  than  either  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.    For  example,  a  single 
constituency    in    England,    returning    a 
single    representative,    numbers    35,948 
electors,  whereas  in  Ireland  in  one  case 
35,044    electors    return    ten    representa- 
tives.     The    general    average    for    the 
United   Kingdom   is    10,285   electors  to 
each  representative,  but  there  are  eighty- 
five  constituencies  of  over  15,000  each, 
and  more  than  fifty  under  5,000  each. 
The  twenty  highest  constituencies  aver- 
age 21,467,  whereas  the  twenty  lowest 
average  only  2,736. 

jj.^^ ,        The    French    Government    has 

rrencn         .        .  ,  t-. 

Affairs       instituted    a    new    Department 
which  meets  with  general  ap- 
probation in  that  country.     This  Depart- 
ment is  a  Consulting  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Colonies  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ministers  of  the  Colonies, 
of  War  and  of  Marine.     The  committee, 
under  the   direction  of  these   ministers, 
is  to  be  composed  of  three  major-gen- 
erals from  the  Colonial  troops,  one  gen- 
eral  from  the   army   general   staff,   one 
rear-admiral  in  the  naval  general  staff, 
the  War  Office  official  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Colonial  troops,  and 
finally  the  head  of  the  Military  Bureau 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office. — Gen- 
eral de  Galliffet  continues  what  is  gen- 
erally  regarded   as   an   attempt   to   win 
popularity    by    displaying    hostility    to 
Dreyfus.     General    de    Galliffet   entered 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  only  af- 
ter he  had  become  convinced  of  the  in- 
nocence of  Dreyfus,  so  that  his  present 
attacks  on  the  character  of  that  officer 
are  the  harder  to  explain,  except  on  the 
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supposition  that  he  seeks  common  popu- 
larity. In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Pa- 
risian newspapers  the  general  declared 
that  by  *'  signing  his  petition  for  par- 
don "  the  prisoner  had  acknowledged 
himself  guilty.  This  brought  out  a  re- 
ply from  Dreyfus,  Avhich  was  published 
in  the  same  paper,  and  which  contained 
the  following  retort : 

"  You  printed  in  your  paper  of  Saturday, 
August  2d,  a  letter  from  General  de  Gallififet  in 
which  I  read,  not  without  painful  surprise 
and  indignation,  these  lines :  *  In  signing 
his  petition  for  pardon  M.  Alfred  Dreyfus 
admitted  his  guilt.'  General  de  Galliffet's 
memory  serves  him  ill.  I  never  signed  a 
petition  for  pardon.  How  could  I  have  ad- 
mitted myself  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which 
I  am  innocent?  I  note,  moreover,  that 
General  de  Galliffet  does  not  question  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  which  he  recently  made 
to  M.  Joseph  Reinach,  and  which  I  recalled 
in  my  letter  to  M.  Ranc — namely :  *  The 
bordereau  is  Esterhazy's  and  he  had  two 
accomplices.  As  for  Dreyfus,  he  never  had 
any  relations  with  Germany.'  " 

To  this  letter  General  de  Gallififet  replied 
briefly,  saying  that  he  may  not  have  been 
exact  in  his  use  of  judicial  language,  and 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  stir  up  again  a 
conflagration  which  he  had  helped  to  ex- 
tinguish.— The  excitement  in  Brittany 
over  the  attempted  expulsion  of  the  nuns 
remains  as  tense  as  ever,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  in  this  matter  is 
mixed  up  with  a  pretty  strong  loyalist 
tendency.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
citement in  this  section  is  their  deputy, 
Abbe  Gayraud,  who  is  a  Republican,  but 
who  won  his  seat  in  Parliament  pro- 
fessedly as  a  priest. 

The  Religious  Ques-  ^^^  religious  ques- 
tion in  Spain  ^^^n  IS  certamly  the 
one  which  is  most 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  Spanish  poli- 
ticians to-day,  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  understand  just  what  real  problems 
are  concerned.  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Concordat  of  185 1  the  Span- 
ish Church  receives  an  annual  sum  from 
the  State  for  its  support.  In  the  budget 
of  1901  this  sum  figured  as  a  little  over 
40  millions  of  pesetas,  or  about  $8,000,- 
000.  Of  this  about  $6,000,000  was  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  income;  some 
$1,750,000  to  building,  maintenance  and 
repair     of     churches;     $225,000     was 


destined  for  religious  seminaries ;  and 
some  $25,000  was  allotted  to  religious 
congregations,  cloistered  nuns  and  oth- 
ers. The  sum  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000 
is  divided  among  the  higher  clergy,  leav- 
ing rather  less  than  five  millions  for  the 
ordinary  priesthood.  As  the  latter  must 
number  considerably  over  20,000,  the 
average  yearly  income  of  the  secular 
priest  cannot  be  more  than  $250.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  much  margin  for 
economy  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  supe- 
riors. There  are  nine  archbishops,  whose 
incomes  range  from  $8,000  a  year  to 
$5j5oo;  there  are  fifty-one  bishops,  who 
receive  from  $5,500  to  $2,000;  there  are 
fifty  deans  and  five  hundred  canons, 
whose  average  yearly  income  is  less  than 
$1,500.  As  there  is  no  dissent  in  Spain 
and  the  Church  is  that  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, this  does  not  seem  an  exorbitant  out- 
lay of  money.  Out  of  this  poverty  the 
Spanish  Church  contrived  to  pay  back  to 
the  Government  the  sum  of  $850,000, 
the  amount  of  last  year's  donative  to  the 
State.  The  poverty  of  the  Church  is  only 
too  manifest ;  the  curate  starves,  the  tow- 
ers of  Cuenca  Cathedral  crumble  and  fall 
for  the  want  of  a  paltry  sum  to  make 
timely  repairs.  Now  the  Government  is 
negotiating  for  a  reduction  in  the  clerical 
budget.  It  is  said  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of  the 
Concordat  include  the  reduction  of  the 
Church  establishment  by  some  ten  bish- 
oprics and  100  canonries.  At  the  most  this 
would  effect  a  saving  of  $200,000.  The 
question  of  the  religious  associations  is 
not  so  much  a  financial  as  a  political  one. 
By  the  Concordat  of  185 1  it  was  agreed 
that  certain  religious  orders  should  be  in- 
vited to  establish  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  Article  29,  in  order 
that  the  Spanish  bishops  might  have  a 
sufficiency  of  preachers  and  ministers  "  to 
carry  on  missions  in  the  towns  of  their 
dioceses,  to  assist  the  parish  priests,  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  sick,  and  other 
works  of  charity,"  the  religious  orders  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  St.  Philip  of  Neri, 
and  "  one  other  of  those  approved  by  the 
Holy  See "  were  to  establish  houses 
where  they  were  needed.  By  Article  30 
it  was  further  stipulated  that  religious 
houses  for  women  should  also  be  estab- 
lished, their  character  being  left  more  or 
less  to  the  determination  of  the  bishops. 
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I>efc)rc  tlio  end  of  the  reign  of  Isabel  II  a 
very  large  iiuniber  of  religious  orders  re- 
turned to  the  country.  The  Concordat 
gave  practically  unlimited  freedom  of  en- 
trance to  the  nuns,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  attempt  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
male  orders  to  restrict  them  to  the  three 
designated.  All  the  principal  missionary 
orders  established  their  teaching  houses 
in  Spain  and  made  that  country  the  head- 
quarters of  their  labors  in  the  colonies  and 
abroad.  Again,  between  the  years  1875 
and  1885,  in  addition  to  the  orders  of  the 
Concordat  and  the  missionary  and  teach- 
ing orders,  twenty-one  religious  orders  of 
men  and  five  of  women  received  permis- 
sion from  different  Ministers  of  Grace 
and  Justice  to  establish  their  communities 
in  the  country.  Between  1885  and  1902, 
during  the  Regency,  five  male  orders  and 
thirty  orders  of  women  received  author- 
ization, fifteen  from  Conservative  Gov- 
ernments and  twenty  from  Liberal. 
There  are  to-day  3,115  communities  in 
Spain,  which  number  50,933  members. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  over 
seventeen  millions,  making  in  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants  three  who  are  devoted 
to  a  religious  life ;  of  this  proportion  over 
three-fourths  are  women.  This  number 
will  not  seem  so  large  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  convent  is  the  natural  ref- 
uge in  Spain  of  unmarried  women  as  well 
as  the  home  of  all  those  who  by  choice 
devote  their  lives  to  teaching,  nursing 
and  any  form  of  charitable  work.  As  for 
the  men,  the  proportion  is  one  monk  to 
two  priests.  The  present  Government 
has  pledged  itself  to  obtain  from  the  Holy 
See  modification  of  the  Concordat  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  secular  clergy 
and  restrict  the  members  of  the  religious 
communities.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  anti-cler- 
ical spirit  is  as  strong  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears. Every  woman  is  clerical,  and  no 
man  desires  that  she  should  be  otherwise. 
The  anti-clerical  outcry  is  largely  an  ap- 
peal to  prejudices  aroused  by  dangers 
which  no  longer  exist.  The  most  serious 
question  is  that  of  education.  As  long 
as  Spanish  life  and  thought  are  what  they 
are,  the  convent  education  of  women  is 
almost  inevitable.  But  the  education  of 
men  is  a  different  matter,  and  It  appears 
that  this,  too,  has  recently  fallen  more 
nnd  more  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
One  other  aspect  of  Spanish  clericalism 


may  be  mentioned  as  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  anti-clerical  feeling.  The 
Holy  See  has  loyally  supported  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  but  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression in  the  country,  and  not  quite  an 
unfounded  one,  that  its  support  has  not 
been  given  gratuitously. 


Jt 


European  Universities 
and  Women 


There  can  be  no 
denial  of  the  fact 
that     a     reaction 
against   the   women   propaganda   in   the 
universities  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Germany,  the  evidence  of  which  is  seen 
in    the    decrease    of    the    enrollment    of 
women     from     1,200     during    the     last 
winter     semester     to  887     during     the 
summer  term.     For  the  first  time  one  of 
the    Prussian    universities    has    officially 
taken  action  on  the  subject,  the  Senate 
in  Berlin  having  refused  to  grant  a  pe- 
tition of  its  women  students  asking  for 
permission  to  matriculate  and  take  ex- 
aminations on  equal  conditions  with  the 
men.     Leipzig,  Halle,  Munich  and  other 
universities  have  also  made  more  diffi- 
cult   the    conditions    of    attendance    for 
women,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  no 
other  German  State  will  for  the  present 
at  least   follow  the  example  of   Baden, 
which  has  opened  its  two  territorial  uni- 
versities, Heidelberg    and    Freiburg,    to 
both  sexes  on  perfect  equality.     All  of 
the  twenty-one  German  universities  have 
women  enrolled,  except  Munster,Greifs- 
wald    and    Rostock,    belonging    to    the 
smallest  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  at- 
tendance of  women  in  the  others  ranging 
from  2  in  Tubingen  to  370  in  Berlin. 
The  case  is  different  in  Finland  where 
Helsingfors  has  been  admitting  women 
ever  since  1870.     Recently  the  new  rec- 
tor of  this  school.  Dr.   Edward  Hjeld, 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  gave 
a   summary  of  the  Helsingfors  experi- 
ment.    The  total  attendance  of  women 
at  this  school  where  for  a  dozen  years 
they  have  enjoyed  full  university  rights 
and   privileges   has   been   749,   and    the 
average  term   attendance   is   now   about 
120.     It  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
women  who  take  final   examinations   is 
considerably    smaller    than    that    of   the 
men,  the  ratio  being  12  per  cent,  of  the 
former  to  40  of  the  latter.     It  has  been 
the  general  experience  of  the  Helsing- 
fors   teachers    that    while    the    women 
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start  out  with  great  zeal  and  are  at  least 
equally  successful  with  the  men  the  lat- 
ter evince  a  greater  degree  of  persever- 
ance, while  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  drop  out  before  completing  a 
regular  course.  Hjeld  states  that  none 
of  the  dangers  and  evil  results  that  were 
entertained  when  the  university  was 
opened  to  women  has  been  realized,  but 
that  the  general  effect  on  the  male  stu- 
dents has  been  good.  A  number  of  the 
professors  are,  however,  of  the  convic- 
tion that  women  have  not  the  ability  of 
men  to  master  larger  masses  of  scien- 
tific material,  and  fully  utilize  these. 
There  is  no  intention  of  the  Helsingfors 
University  authorities  to  abridge  the 
privileges  of  their  women  students. 

Intrigue  in  ^^^  ^^^^  already  reported 
Jerusalem  at  some  length  the  contest 
which  occurred  m  Jerusa- 
lem last  November  when  Eutimios,  the 
Greek  Archima'  drite,  organized  a  mob 
to  worry  the  F^ancisan  monks  in  charge 
of  Holy  Sepulcher.  It  has  come  to  light 
that  the  purpose  of  Eutimios  was  to 
drive  the  Franciscans  from  their  charge 
and  so  get  possession  of  a  large  cistern 
beneath  the  piazza  outside  Holy  Se- 
pulcher. His  intention  was  to  make  of 
the  cistern  a  new  shrine  and  exact  from 
pilgrims  money  for  visiting  it.  Eutim- 
ios, an  illiterate  adventurer,  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. After  this  act  of  lawlessness  he 
was  called  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  only  to 
be  returned  thence  to  Jerusalem  in  tri- 
umph. The  Governor  of  Jerusalem  was 
also  promoted  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. France,  it  will  be  remembered, 
failed  to  protect  the  Catholics  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  Germany  and  Italv  obtained 
the  privilege  of  protecting  their  own  cit- 
izens there.  At  last  the  guilty  persons 
have  been  brought  to  punishment.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the 
French  Consul  to  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  German  and  Italian  representa- 
tives, the  Consuls  of  these  two  coun- 
tries have  persisted  in  following  up  the 
matter,  and  have  at  last  triumphed  over 
Russian  and  Turkish  intrigue.  They 
have  won  their  case  before  the  Turkish 
court,  and  a  number  of  the  Greek  priests 
and  monks  and  eight  of  the  laity  have 
been  condemned  to  various  terms  of  im- 


prisonment. This  is  regarded  by  Ger- 
many and  Italy  as  a  distinct  triumph 
over  French  and  Russian  influence. 


China 


It  seems  that  China's  likin  tax  is 
to  be  abolished  only  on  foreign 
goods,  but  is  to  remain  in  force  for  do- 
mestic articles  passing  from  province  to 
province.  It  is  probable  even  that  the 
likin  tax  on  domestic  goods  will  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
on  foreign  goods.  To  this  maintenance 
in  part  of  the  likin  Lord  Cranborne  has 
stated  in  Parliament  that  Great  Britain 
has  no  objection.  On  another  point, 
however,  the  British  Government  is  like- 
ly to  protest.  The  opium  trade  at  Can- 
ton and  Swatow  has  for  several  months 
been  entirely  stopped,  owing  to  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Chinese  officials  to  levy  an 
extra  tax  of  £40  per  chest.  Until  1885 
opium  paid  a  customs  duty  of  thirty  taels 
per  chest,  and,  when  carried  into  the  in- 
terior, paid  also  likin,  or  transit  dues,  at 
various  points.  By  the  convention  of 
1885  the  likin  tax  was  abolished,  and  the 
customs  duty  was  raised  eighty  taels  per 
chest  in  lieu  of  it.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment established  bonded  warehouses 
and  issued  receipts  certifying  the  full 
payment  of  the  duty  of  no  taels.  Just 
what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  present 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials to  impose  a  tax  contrary  to  the  con- 
vention remains  to  be  seen.  A  most 
significant  fact  in  regard  to  the  future 
foreign  policy  of  China  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  to  the  post 
of  Chief  Foreign  Adviser  to  Yuan-Shi- 
Kai,  the  Viceroy  of  Pe-Chi-Li  Province. 
This  province,  containing  both  Peking 
and  Tien-tsin,  is  the  one  that  predomi- 
nates in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  moreover  Yuan-Shi-Kai  is  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  man  to-day  in 
China,  a  worthy  successor  of  Li-Hung- 
Chang.  Mr.  Denby,  his  newly  ap- 
pointed adviser,  is  the  son  of  the  former 
American  Minister  to  China,  and  his 
station  at  the  side  of  Yuan  is  supposed  to 
mean  increased  influence  for  the  United 
States  in  Oriental  politics.  Viceroy 
Yuan  is,  it  i's  known,  anxious  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  army  and  to  adopt 
foreign  devices  wherever  desirable  in 
bringing  his  province  into  a  better  con- 
dition. 


The    Crowning  of   King    Edward      As    I   Saw   It 
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POET'S  CORNER  was  sloped  and 
galleried  almost  like  stalls  and 
dress  circle  at  the  Opera,  the 
statues  of  bards  and  sages  were  hidden 
in  blue  and  orange  hangings,  and  Lords 
and  Commons  watched  from  this  van- 
tage point  instead. 

Thither  the  Peers  had  come,  magnifi- 
cent in  robes  of  crimson  and  ermine  over 
gold-laced  coats  and  white  breeches,  and 
carrying  their  coronets  with  baggy  red 
velvet  tops  upon  their  fists,  some  of  them 
like  gorgeous  boxing-gloves.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  accoutred  as  of- 
ficers of  the  army  or  yeomanry  or  vol- 
unteers, or  uniformed  as  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants of  their  counties,  or  wore  the 
black  velvet  and  steel  of  court  costume ; 
a  few  of  them,  the  Radical  and  Labor 
M.P.'s  were  in  ordinary  morning  dress. 
And  thus,  from  Poet's  Corner,  these  two 
estates  of  the  realm  watched  the  splendid 
mise-en-scene. 

Opposite,  a  great  bank  of  peeresses, 
all  crimson,  ermine  and  lace,  white 
shoulders  and  diamond  heirlooms.  In 
the  midst  the  two  thrones  of  red  and 
gold,  the  King's  raised  two  steps  high- 
er than  the  other,  and  around  the  vast 
carpet  of  deep  blue  pile  marked  with 
the  rose,  shamrock,  thistle  and  lotus, 
stretching  from  the  altar  down  the  sanc- 
tuary or  "  theater  "  of  the  crowning  ar- 
ray to  the  great  west  door.  In  the  choir 
stalls  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and 
Westminster  Canons  in  red  were  ranked 
ready.  Overhead  the  tattered  war  flags, 
the  storied  windows  of  azure  and  amber 
and  gules,  the  Whig  and  Tory  tints  of 
the  velvet  which  hung  the  galleries  that 
rose  to  the  roof,  the  sea-blue  and  ruby  of 
ancient  tapestries,  the  gray  of  the  clere- 
story, the  pale  violet  of  the  upmost  air. 
The  old  place  was  a  dream  of  color. 

A  strain  of  music  from  the  choir,  in 
robes  of  white  ancj/  sanguine :  "  A  Safe 
Stronghold  Our  God  is  Still  "  they  sang, 
the  old  Lutheran  chorale.     The  vast  con- 


gregation rustled  with  anticipation,  but 
it  was  only  ten  of  the  morning,  still  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wait. 

And  what  a  congregation !  Foreign 
princes  and  envoys,  representatives  of 
the  greatest  Republic  and  the  smallest 
European  kingdom,  ambassadors  and  the 
diplomatic  staffs  of  every  nation.  Pre- 
miers of  the  Empire,  maharajahs  and 
dazzling  Indian  feudatories,  peers  and 
peeresses,  Members  of  Parliament  and 
their  wives  or  daughters  in  court  dress, 
field  marshals  and  admirals,  the  judges 
red-robed  and  bewigged,  chancellors  of 
universities  in  gold  and  black,  the  State 
priesthood  and  Nonconformist  pastors, 
British  and  American  pressmen  lining 
the  triforium,  nurses  and  ambulance 
men  and  firemen  peeping  in  wait.  And 
what  a  mingling  of  chimes  and  eras !  A 
Parsee  who  is  Member  of  Parliament 
sat  near  me,  swarthy  in  the  Windsor 
uniform ;  a  Cypriote  lady  and  a  veiled 
Moslem  dame  watched  from  a  chapel  in 
the  choir;  three  negroes  clad  in  violet 
and  white  stood  in  the  light  that  fell 
through  fourteenth  century  windows ; 
one  saw  the  yellow  silks  of  Buddhists, 
the  khaki  of  South  Africa ;  above  the 
transept  wall  where  tablets  hang  to  Eng- 
lish poets  and  philosophers,  a  vivid 
Abyssinian  chieftain  flaunted  his  garb  of 
red  and  green  and  the  barbaric  feathers 
of  his  headgear.  I  saw  a  row  of  com- 
modores, fresh  from  the  iron  and  steam 
fleet  at  Spithead,  yet  medievalism  itself 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  Clarencieux, 
King  of  Arms,  and  the  unicorn  pur- 
suivant ;  hung  with  armorials,  a  dozen 
heralds  knelt  at  the  steps,  bent  forward, 
and  covered  in  safety  by  the  blazonry 
of  their  tabards,  as  heralds  did  at  Dijon 
and  Plessis  les-Tours. 

A  fan-fare  of  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood, 
passes  to  the  choir.  Another  wait;  and 
then  "  Ave,  ave,  ave,  Alexandra!  vivat 
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Regina! "  the  chorused  shout  of  the 
privileged  boys  of  Westminster  school 
echoed  along  the  nave,  and  up  to  the 
sanctuary  came  the  Queen,  a  vision  of 
grace  and  beauty,  the  bank  of  peeresses 
rippling  like  the  wind  on  standing  corn 
with  their  simultaneous  curtsy  as  she 
passed.  *'  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps," 
she  looked  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  slow 
and  stately  as  in  a  minuet  moved  lovely 
maids  of  honor  who  followed  her  page- 
borne  train  of  tissued  gold. 

Again  the  acclaim  of  the  school  boys ; 
again  the  trumpets  blare,  and  now  into 
the  ken  of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Com- 
mons comes  the  King.  No  invalid,  no 
convalescent  to  look  at,  but  a  strong  and 
mighty  monarch,  glorious  in  apparel, 
kingly  of  presence,  fit  center  for  such  a 
coronation  pomp.  He  passes  by  his 
throne  to  his  chair  and  fald  stool  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  "  turns  and  shows 
himself  unto  the  people  at  every  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  theater,"  as  the  proto- 
col of  the  coronation  ordains.  Then  the 
Primate  of  All-England,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord 
High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal,  pre- 
ceded by  Garter  King  of  Arms,  go  to  the 
knot  of  the  cruciform,  and  "  at  every  of 
the  four  sides  "  the  Archbishop,  with  a 
loud  voice,  speaks  to  the  people. 

"  Sirs,  I  here  present  to  you  King  Ed- 
ward, the  undoubted  King  of  this  realm," 
he  cries.  "  Wherefore  all  you  who  are 
come  this  day  to  do  your  homage,  are 
you  willing  to  do  the  same?  " 

**  God  save  King  Edward !  "  was  the 
shouted  response,  and  we  heard  the  trum- 
pets sound. 

The  Introit  next,  sweet  singing,  "  O 
Harken  Thou  Unto  the  Voice  of  My 
Calling ;  "  and  the  communion  service 
began,  with  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven."  The  rugged  voice  of  the  aged 
Archbishop  came  loud  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath,  "  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  peo- 
ple according  to  the  statutes  in  Parlia- 
ment agreed  on  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  land?  " 

"  T  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

"  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  pow- 
er cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be 
executed,  maintain  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel?" 

"  All  this  I  promise  to  do."  And  then 
the  King,  kneeling  at  the  altar  and  lay- 


ing his  hand  on  the  Bible,  cried  aloud: 
*'  The  things  which  I  have  here  before 
promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so 
help  me   God !  " 

The  whole  congregation  could  hear 
him,  and  we  stared  at  each  other  in 
amazement  as  those  words  came  clear 
and  sonorous.  Was  that  the  utterance 
of  the  man  who  lay  at  the  gates  of  death 
so  brief  a  while  ago? 

Steady  and  sturdy  he  persists  in  his 
great  part.  Head  and  breast  and  palms 
are  anointed  in  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
feet  are  touched  with  the  golden  spurs, 
the  sword  is  handled,  the  orb  and  the 
sceptre ;  and  then  the  diadem  burns,  with 
all  its  jeweled  fire,  upon  his  head.  A 
line  of  light  runs  around  the  capitals  of 
the  tall  arches,  diamonds  everywhere  blaze, 
peers  don  their  coronets,  "  God  save 
King  Edward !  "  we  shout,  and  through 
the  clash  of  reeling  bells  one  heard  the 
far-off  faint  boom  of  cannon  on  London 
Tower. 

Music  again :  "  Be  strong  and  play 
the  man,  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,"  the  choir  adjured  the  crowned. 
''  The  Lord  give  you  victorious  fleets 
and  armies,"  the  Archbishop  prayed,  "  a 
quiet  Empire,  a  faithful  Senate,  wise  and 
upright  councillors  and  magistrates,  a 
loyal  nobility  and  dutiful  gentry,  a  pious 
clergy,  an  honest  and  industrious  com- 
monalty." The  frail  old  man's  voice 
quavered  in  the  ''  Amen,"  yet  never  were 
words  rendered  with  more  impressive 
cadence  than  when  he  gave  the  Bible  to 
the  King.  ''  We  present  you  with  this 
Book,  the  most  valuable  thing  this  world 
affords.  Here  is  Wisdom ;  this  is  the 
Royal  Law ;  these  are  the  lively  Oracles 
of  God." 

The  King  proceeded  to  his  throne,  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
great  officers  of  State  he  seated  himself 
and  raised  a  sceptred  hand.  Then  he 
rose,  as  husband  and  gentleman,  for  the 
Queen  was  making  her  obeisance.  The 
Archbishop,  the  Prince  and  the  heads  of 
the  respective  ranks  of  the  peerage  now 
did  their  fealty.  It  touched  the  onlook- 
ers to  see  an  affection  interlude  between 
father  and  son.  The  Prince  kissed  his 
father's  cheek,  knelt  bareheaded,  swore 
obedience :  "  I,  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
do  become  your  liegeman  of  life  and 
limb,  so  help  me  God !  "    And  then  the 
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son  gripped  the  father's  hand,  and  held 
it,  whispering.  "  You've  accompHshed  it, 
sir,  in  spite  of  all !  "  was  what  he  must 
have  said.  That  unpremeditated  gesture 
gave  the  impression  of  family  love. 

Then  the  Queen  was  crowned  and  en- 
throned; her  diadem,  high  and  graceful 
in  shape,  scintillated  with  diamonds. 
I'he  two  then  took  the  bread  and  wine  at 
the  altar,  and  made  oblations  of  gold. 
The  Coronation  March  resounded,  the 
procession  streamed  down  the  Abbey, 
the  deed  was  done.  And  I,  hurrying  out 
to  the  Palace  yard,  saw  the  royal  train,  es- 
corted by  Life  Guards,  Highlanders,  Irish 
Fusiliers,  Colonial  mounted  infantry, 
Fijian  soldiers,  Dyaks,  Pathans  and 
Bengal  Lancers,  and  marshaled  by 
Kitchener  and  Roberts,  go  by.  It  was 
two  of  the  clock. 

I  write  for  American  readers.  This  is 
the  twentieth  century,  and  most  of  the 


protocol  dates  back  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that  noth- 
ing jarred  upon  the  modern  spirit.  To 
modern  men  in  a  monarchical  land  this 
was  not  only  the  stateliest  but  the  seem- 
liest of  ceremonials.  It  maintained  the 
traditions  and  splendors  of  the  historic 
past,  but  did  not  sin  against  modern  good 
taste.  It  had  been  finely  planned  and  or- 
ganized ;  no  hurry  nor  flurry  marked  the 
movement  of  the  pageant ;  it  was  fitly 
performed.  The  two  great  figures  in  it 
were  the  King  and  the  Archbishop ; 
there  was  pathos  in  the  crowning,  by  the 
priest,  at  the  bourne  of  life,  of  the  mon- 
arch newly  returned  from  the  brink  of 
death.  Church  and  State,  King,  Queen 
and  Prince,  soldier  and  politician  and 
philosopher,  all  knelt  at  the  altar  of 
Christ.  The  service  was  the  homage  and 
act  of  faith  of  our  lord  and  people  be- 
fore God. 


Japan,   China's   Friend 

By  Gen    Stewart  L.  Woodford 

(An  Interview) 


[General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  has  just  returned  from  a  four  months'  visit  to  Japan  and  the  Pacific, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  general  trend  of  Eastern  affairs  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  evolution  so  interesting  to  thinking  foreigners,  and  especially   to  our  own  people. — Editor.] 


DURING  my  recent  visit  to  Japan  I 
was  singularly  favored  by  the 
courtesy  of  Marquis  Ito,  to  whom 
i  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  my  old  army  friend.  Colonel 
Buck,  who  has  been  for  some  five  years 
the  able  representative  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  Tokio.  I  feel  that  my  opportu- 
nities for  seeing  the  country  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  its  people  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  I  certainly  received 
vivid  impressions  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Japan.  That  progress 
is  very  significant  in  its  relation  to  China. 
Japan  is  admirable  in  many  ways. 
Physically  it  is  a  very  beautiful  coun- 
try. The  Japanese  are  certainly  a  re- 
markable people.  As  a  nation  Japan  is 
as  compact  and  cohesive  as  any  nation  on 
the  globe,  and  her  people  are  essentially 
patriotic.  They  are  polite,  industrious," 
capable  and  peculiarly  ambitious.  Re- 
member that  it  is  not  fifty  years  since 
Commodore  Perry  opened  the  Empire  to 


the  outside  world.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  Japan  with  Western  Europe  or 
with  the  United  States,  but  compared 
to  the  rest  of  Asia  she  is  immeasurably 
in  advance.  She  is  still  advancing.  She 
has  over  two  thousand  miles  of  steam 
railway  in  operation  and  is  steadily 
building  more.  There  are  tramways  in 
Tokio  and  Nagoya;  gas  and  electric 
plants  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
the  representative  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
who  returned  on  the  steamer  with  me, 
told  me  that  the  commercial  marine  of 
Japan,  registered  in  her  home  ports,  now 
exceeds  three  million  tons.  The  Japan- 
ese steam  lines  connect  with  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Aus- 
tralia and  all  the  Chinese  coast  ports  and 
Vladivostock. 

Ambitious  as  the  Japanese  unquestion- 
ably are,  I  do  not  believe  that  Japan  seeks 
to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  China  or 
desires  to  wrest  from  those  misfortunes 
her  own  aggrandizement.     I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  that  Japan  seeks  loot  or  present  ter- 
ritorial expansion  at  the  expense  of 
China.  On  the  contrary,  Japan  regards 
China  with  affectionate  reverence,  and 
has  a  most  earnest  desire  to  assist  China 
in  all  possible  development.  She  wishes 
China  to  wake  up,  to  become  strong  and 
to  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  na- 
tion. All  that  Japan  can  do  to  bring  this 
about  will  be  done  with  patience,  deli- 
cacy, and  with  a  persistence  that  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  finally  baffled. 

China  is   beginning  to   wake   up.       I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this. 


GEN.    STEWART    L.  WOODFORD 

The  widespread  Boxer  outrages  seem  to 
me  sure  evidence  of  this.  They  were  a 
protest  against  the  nascent  movement  to- 
ward reform.  Wherever  they  occurred 
they  testified  that  the  spirit  of  reform 
had  begun  to  stir  the  waters.  Unfor- 
tunate as  these  outrages  were  I  must  still 
think  them  a  very  hopeful  sign.  I  have 
told  you  that  Japan  has  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence for  China.  This  is  not  for  the 
helpless  and  discordant  China  of  to-day, 
but  for  that  great  China  of  the  past  that 
gave  Japan  her  literature,  her  philosophy, 
her  first  art  and  her  religion.  It  is  this 
reverence  for  the  China  of  the  past  that 
makes  Japan  so  patient,  so  tender,  so 
moderate  and  yet  so  determined  to  be 
really  helpful  to  the  China,  of  the  present. 


I  talked  about  China  with  Japanese  of 
all  classes,  from  the  statesmen  who  guide 
the  work  of  the  Empire  to  the  coolies 
who  ran  with  my  jinriksha,  and  I  found 
that  the  real  dream  of  the  Japanese  is 
that  there  is  to  be  a  China,  awakened, 
alert,   developed  into  a  real  nation  and 
strong  enough  to  be  a  power  not  only  in 
Asia,  but  in  the  world.     Japan  is  stead- 
ily acquiring  the  industrial  and  scientific 
education  of  Europe  and  America.     She 
is  assimilating  what  we  know  and  what 
we  can  do.     The  Japanese  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  essentially  inventive  peo- 
ple.    They  acquire,  adapt  and  use,  but 
have  hardly  yet  reached  the  point  where 
they  improve  upon  our  methods.     With 
wonderful   honesty   of  judgment  Japan 
recognized     her    deficiency    when    first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  nations  of 
the  West,   and   with  unprecedented  pa- 
tience, humility,  intelligence  and  unanim- 
ity of  purpose  she  has  sought  and  still 
seeks   to   remedy   these   deficiencies.     It 
has  been  a  great  work  well  done.     When 
you  recall  what  she  was  in  1853  Y^u  will 
realize    this    more    clearly.      Japan    was 
then   a  medieval   nation.     She   had   art, 
temples,   a  completely  developed   feudal 
system  and  good  local  industries.       But 
she    knew    literally   nothing   of    modern 
science,    and    was    where    Europe  was 
about  the  year  800,  without  any  of  the 
impulses    of    what   we    understand    of 
Christian  development.     To-day  she  has 
not  only   railways,   telegraphs  and  ma- 
chine  shops,   but   a   very   complete  and 
general  system  of  popular  education,  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten  and  cul- 
minating in  two  great  national  universi- 
ties,   one   at   Tokio   and   one   at    Kioto. 
There  are  more  than  two  thousand  stu- 
dents in  the  university  at  Tokio  and  near- 
ly half  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
in  the  public  schools  of  Japan. 

Now  that  she  in  as  fairly  won  to  the 
front  among  the  powers  of  the  world, 
she  is  reaching  out  a  hand  to  help  China 
climb.  There  are  in  Japanese  colleges 
and  schools  to-day  more  than  five  hun- 
dred Chinese  students  who  are  being  ed- 
ucated by  the  Japanese  in  modern  science 
and  in  Japanese  methods.  Right  here 
remember  that  the  Japanese  are  Orien- 
tals, and  that  altho  the  average  China- 
man still  looks  down  or  pretends  to  look 
down  upon  the  "  Jap  "  he  will  take  from 
the  Jap  what  he  pig-headedly  will  not 
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take  from  the  luiropcan  or  tlic  y\nicri- 
can. 

Hut  it  is  a  hard  task  to  wake  China 
u]).  It  will  he  a  loiii;  task.  It  will  rc- 
(|uirc  the  patience  and  the  sympathy  of 
an  Oriental  race  to  do  it.  And  this  seems 
to  me  the  great  advantage  that  Japan 
has  and  will  have  in  her  self-inij^osed 
task.  The  bulk  of  the  organized  inertia 
of  China  is  so  immense,  so  compact,  so 
weighty,  that  all  the  forces  of  our  West- 
ern civilization  may  for  a  long  time  beat 
against  this  inertia  without  apparent  re- 
sult. Possibly  the  wearing  of  the  pig 
tail  by  the  Chinaman  may  help  to  make 
clear  what  I  mean.  This  pig  tail  was 
originally  a  badge  of  servitude  imposed 
by  the  Manchurian  conquerors.  This 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  Chinaman  has  become  so  wedded 
to  this  baflgc  of  shame  that  probably  an 
attempt  to  abolish  it  would  stir  all  China 
to  fierce  resentment.  But  the  Japanese 
since  their  occupation  of  Formosa  have 
already  succeeded  in  inducing  very  many 
of  the  Formosans  to  give  up  its  use. 
This  conservatism,  intense  and  unreason- 
ing, seems  to  extend  to  everything  in 
China.  Precedent  rules  everything. 
The  Chinese  worship  their  past  as  they 
do  their  ancestors.  You  can  see  how 
difficult  must  be  the  task  of  trying  to  get 
China  and  the  Chinese  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  ways  and  methods  of  to- 
day. 

To  add  to  the  hardship  of  the  task,  the 
feeling  of  China  for  Japan  is  not  at  all 
reverential.  It  was  the  Chinese  habit  to 
regard  Japan  as  a  vassal  and  the  Jap- 
anese as  inferiors,  and  while  the  re- 
cent victories  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
war  wnth  China  have  made  Japan  self-re- 
liant and  thoroughly  confident  in  her 
own  power  and  future,  they  have  done 
but  little  to  abate  the  insolences  of  the 
Chinese.  In  fact,  surprising  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem,  comparatively  few  Chi- 
nese really  know  that  Japan  whipped 
them.  There  are  few  good  roads  in 
China ;  no  Chinese  newspapers  away 
from  the  coast ;  and  very  little  communi- 
cation between  the  Chinese  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces. 

This  fact  presents  another  great  im- 
]3ediment  to  the  development  of  China. 
The  Chinese,  tho  practically  all  of  one 
race,  are  not  really  a  nation  as  we  un- 
derstand a  nation.     They  are  an  aggre- 


gation of  tribes  speaking  widely  diverse 
dialects  of  the  same  general  language. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  any 
im])ulse  of  national  patriotism,  and  so 
far  they  seem  inca])able  of  any  united 
movement.  What  affects  one  part  does 
not  affect  the  others,  and  altho  China  is 
surrounded  and  attacked  from  without 
by  the  tremendous  forces  of  our  modern 
civilization  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  Chinese,  as  a  people,  realize  their 
true  situation  and  see  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  any  sense  of  true 
i^roportion.  But  the  organized  inertia 
of  China  is  being  attacked  by  forces  that 
must  in  the  end  be  successful.  The  rock 
is  hard  and  the  drilling  slow,  but  the  dy- 
namite of  modern  thought  w^ill  certainly 
and  at  the  last  explode  the  mass.  The 
processes  of  education  are  slow  but  sure. 
The  entrance  of  railroads,  telephones, 
telegrajihs  and  Western  inventions,  the 
constant  spread  of  the  commercial  spirit 
and  the  intense  commercial  rivalries  of 
Western  merchants,  the  resulting  and 
growing  unrest  among  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, and  the  three  tremendous  facts  that 
Japan,  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  are 
close  to  the  Chinese  coast,  make  certain 
the  final  awakening  of  China. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  awakening  of 
China  as  being  any  danger  to  ourselves 
and  to  Europe.  China  is  so  far  from  us 
that  her  development  will  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  not  to  our  detriment.  I 
take  no  stock  in  the  cry  of  the  yellow 
peril.  Civilized  China  will  take  our 
goods  and  use  our  products.  We  shall 
deal  wnth  her,  and  a  new  customer  will 
never  constitute  a  new  danger.  With- 
in the  last  decade  we  have  probably  more 
than  trebled  our  trade  with  China.  I 
hope  that  the  United  States  wdll  continue 
to  be  effectively  the  friend  of  China,  and 
instead  of  ever  becoming  jealous  of  Jaj)- 
anese  influence  in  China  will  help  Japan 
to  be  effectively  the  friend  of  China. 
With  her  seaports  under  European  con- 
trol it  will  be  a  long  time  before  China 
can  ever  become  a  sea  powder.  When 
China  wakes  up  and  begins  to  move  she 
will  move  westward  toward  the  Urals 
and  not  eastward  toward  us.  Our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  ought  to  take 
immediate  and  wise  advantage  of  our  op- 
portunities and  of  our  situation  on  th^ 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Philijipines.  We 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  pre 
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senting  our  gcKxis  and  accommodating 
their  make  and  styles  to  our  customers  in 
the  East.  We  certainly  should  consider 
their  needs,  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  consider  their  possible  prej- 
udices. The  foreign  trade  of  japan  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  are  not 
getting  that  proportion  to  which  our  sit- 
uation on  the  east  side  of  the  Pacific  and 
our  industrial  abilities  justly  entitle  us. 
The  English  and  rhe  Germans,  especially 
the  Germans,  are  exploiting  with  energ}- 


and   shrewdness,   and   they   are   getting 
trade  that  logically  belongs  to  us. 

I  found  new  Japan  calling  Commodore 
Perr\-  its  father  and  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  more  than  Yankee 
fer\'or.  When  I  sailed  from  Yokohoma 
the  town  was  fairly  ablaze  with  our  flag. 
This  gratitude  deserves  our  friendship. 
and  I  heartily  hope  that  Japan  may  real- 
ize her  brightest  dream  of  effective 
friendship  for  China. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A    Study    of    the    '^  Maine    Law 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,  D.D.,   LL.D., 

Pkesidekt  of  Wkstebv  Rksbkve  UNTVKBsrrv  ajcd  Adelbert  College 


TOGETHER  with  the  large  body  of 
my  fellow  citizens  I  confess  to  a 
great  interest  in  what  is  known 
as  the  **  Maine  Law.''     For  the  *'  Maine 
Law  "  presents  the  most  prolonged  en- 
deavor which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  world's  histor\'  for  reg- 
ulating certain  details  of  private  life  by 
general    statute.     The    following    para- 
graphs are  written  as  a  result  of  a  bit  of 
study  given  to  the  application  of  this  law. 
The  place  in  which  this  application  is 
made  is  the  town  of  Farmington.  Farm- 
ington  is  among  the  most  civilized  and 
charming  of  all  the  villages  of  the  State 
of  Maine.     Intervale  and  hill,  forest  and 
field  are  happily  blended.     The  p>opula- 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  body 
of  Canadian  French,  is  of  pure  Ameri- 
can stock.     It  is  a  town  of  noble    per- 
sonal heritages  and  associations.     Here 
Jacob    Abbott    Ijved.   wrote    and    died. 
Here  also  in  his  estate  of  "  Fewacres  " 
his   children,   the   inheritors    of   a   most 
worthy  name,  entered  into  large  and  rich 
relations.     The  brother  of  Jacob.   John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  was  for  a  time  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church.     It  is  a  town  of 
schools.     One  of  the  four  State  Normal 
schools  is  here  situated,  and  here  also  for 
many   years   flourished   the   Little   Blue 
Family   School.     The  chief  occupations 
are  farming  and  leisure ;  outside,  farm- 
ing" is   the   chief   work :   inside,   leisure. 
People  live,  and  live  well,  on  verv-  little. 
It  is  a  town  of  effectual  economies.     In 
the  chief  of  its  four  villag^es,   familiar- 


ly called  the  "  Hill,"  is  established  what 
is  known  as  the  town  liquor  agency,  or, 
in  brief,  the  town  agency.  As  the  phrase, 
*■  Maine  Law,"  indicates  a  State  regula- 
tion of  the  sale  or  non-sale  of  liquor,  as 
if  that  were  the  chief  crime  of  which  the 
citizens  of  the  State  were  in  peril,  so  the 
name  "  town  agency  "  seems  to  convey 
the  evidence  that  the  chief  business  of  the 
town  is  in  the  dispensing  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  town  agency  consists  of  a 
man  as  agent  and  a  storeroom  wherein 
are  a  half  dozen  kegs  of  liquor.  The 
agent  is  the  agent  immediately  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town.  But  he  acts  un- 
der the  law  of  the  State  which  is  as  fol- 
lows (Chapter  27,  Section  19,  Revised 
Statutes,  1883)  :  "  Agents  of  towns  au- 
thorized to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
keep  a  record  in  a  suitable  book  of  the 
amount  of  intoxicating  liquors  purchased 
by  them,  specifying  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  each,  the  price  paid  and  of  whom  pur- 
chased ;  and  they  shall  also  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  liquors 
sold  by  them,  the  date  of  sale  and  the 
price,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
price  for  which  it  was  sold."  In  Section 
22  the  agent  is  instructed  "  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquor  for  medicinal,  mechan- 
ical and  manufacturing  purposes  only," 
and  in  the  next  section  is  forbidden  to 
sell  "  to  any  intemperate  person  of  whose 
habits  he  has  been  notified  by  his  rela- 
tives." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  se- 
lectmen   of    Farmington    I    have    lately 
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been  able  to  examine  the  record  of  the 
sales  for  the  last  months.  The  entries 
contained  in  the  little  book  are  interest- 
ing. The  kinds  of  liquor  sold,  and  they 
are  not  numerous,  consist  of  95  per  cent, 
of  clear  alcohol.  After  alcohol,  by  a 
long  distance,  follow  whisky,  rum,  wines 
and  ales  in  small  proportions.  The 
amount  of  liquor  sold  I  can  best  indicate 
by  saying  that  its  value  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  selected  arbitrarily  runs  as 
follows:  $12.61,  $11.82,  $9.40,  $9.99, 
$8.73,  $13.85  and  $16.63,  or  essentially 
$12  for  each  day.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent purchasers  of  a  single  week  is 
about  170,  and  the  average  amount  pur- 
chased by  each  patron  represents  forty 
cents.  The  purpose  of  the  purchaser  is 
not  indicated  upon  the  record.  But  the 
legal  purposes  for  which  liquor  is  used, 
medicinal,  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing, are  not  the  only  purposes.  Of 
course  the  larger  part  of  all  these  sales 
are  sales  for  drinking  as  a  beverage.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  doctors  and  other 
intelligent  people  that  liquor  of  the  value 
of  $500  would  serve  all  needs  recog- 
nized by  the  law  every  year.  The  fact 
that  liquor  is  used  chiefly  as  a  beverage  is 
indicated  in  the  large  sale  of  alcohol. 
For  alcohol  represents  the  cheapest  meth- 
od of  stimulation.  Half  and  half,  water 
and  alcohol,  or  two-thirds  alcohol  and 
one-third  water  together  with  spices  and 
sugar,  presents  a  liquor  which  very  rap- 
idly intoxicates  the  Maine  citizen. 

Altho  the  statute,  as  I  have  quoted  it, 
is  prohibitory  upon  agents  in  selling  for 
other  than  medicinal,  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  clear  that 
these  agents,  in  common  with  a  great 
many  others,  interpret  the  law  according 
to  their  own  judgment.  For  on  the  list 
were  several  purchasers  whom  every  one 
in  Farmington  knows  to  be  drunkards, 
and  drunkards  of  long  standing.  In  one 
of  several  conversations  with  the  agent 
I  ventured  to  interrogate  him  upon  the 
propriety  of  selling  liquor  to  men  who 
are  notorious  tipplers.  In  answer  he 
said :  "  I  am  very  careful  to  sell  them  just 
enough  to  keep  them  going.  If  I  do  not 
sell  it  at  all  they  will  send  away  for  it 
and  have  it  come  to  their  homes,  and 
then  they  will  make  themselves  drunk. 
I  told  A the  other  day  he  was  com- 
ing too  often,  and  I  shut  him  off  to  one 
pint  of  liquor  a  week.    He  wanted    a 


pint  every  four  days.  You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  these  men  have  been  drink- 
ing so  long  that  they  have  become  dis- 
eased and  they  must  have  it." 

The  single  town  agency  in  Farming- 
ton  serves  not  only  Farmington  but  sev- 
eral surrounding  towns.  A  population 
of  probably  about  10,000  people  is  served 
by  this  agency. 

It  should  now  be  said  that  the  legal 
means  for  the  sale  of  liquor  is  only  one 
of  several  conditions  or  methods  for  its 
sale.  The  agent  said :  ''  People  tell  me 
that  I  sell  about  a  quarter  of  all  the 
liquor  sold  in  the  town."  Of  course,  no 
exact  estimate  can  be  made.  On  refer- 
ring the  opinion  of  the  agent  to  an  able 
lawyer,  who  has  also  served  as  municipal 
judge,  he  said  that  the  estimate  was  alto- 
gether too  high.  His  impression  was 
that  the  town  agency  sold  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  all  that  was  sold.  Of 
course,  also,  liquor  is  bought  and 
brought  into  Farmington  by  people  by 
whom  it  is  not  sold.  But  to  what  ex- 
tent no  man  knoweth. 

These,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  es- 
sential and  significant  facts  of  the 
"  Maine  Law  "  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
people  of  Farmington  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Standing  upon  this  basis  of  facts 
and  also  upon  the  basis  of  observation 
of  Farmington  through  many  years.  I 
wish  to  say  three  things :  First,  I  see  lit- 
tle or  no  drinking  in  Farmington ;  sec- 
ond, I  seldom  see  any  drunkenness  in 
Farmington.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
when  I  presume  there  were  three  thou- 
sand people  in  the  village,  and  on  the 
summer  circus  day,  when  there  must  have 
been  at  least  two  thousand,  I  saw  only 
two  men  who  gave  any  evidence  of  being 
the  worse  for  drink.  Neither  eye  nor 
ear  usually  sees  evidence  of  drinking, 
and  yet,  third,  the  number  of  drunkards 
in  this  village  of  Farmington,  the  village 
being  composed  of  about  1,200  persons,  is 
startling  to  both  mind  and  heart.  Easily 
I  have  just  counted  up  the  names  of 
fourteen  men  who  have  seriously  injured 
or  wrecked  character  and  career,  and  ir- 
reparably harmed  their  families  through 
drunkenness.  I  told  my  estimate  to  a 
well-known  citizen  who  knows  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  said  that  my  number  was  al- 
together too  small.  In  this  number  were 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  as  well  as 
small  farmers  and  laborers.     It  is  a  rec- 
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ord  which  makes  the  spirit  sad,  for  in  it 
throb  the  breaking  hearts  of  wives  and 
children,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  throbs  of 
hearts  that  will  not  break,  so  trusting  and 
loving  and  hopeful  are  they  of  a  refor- 
mation that  will  never  be. 

Between  the  first  two  statements  that 
I  have  just  made — the  little  apparent 
drinking  and  the  little  apparent  drunken- 
ness— and  the  third  statement — the  great 
number  of  drunkards — exists  a  contrari- 
ness which  puzzles  me  a  good  deal.  Of 
course  one  may  say  that  I  don't  go 
where  drinking  and  drunkenness  are,  and 
that  drunkenness  does  not  naturally 
come  where  I  am.  Possibly  the  remark 
is  more  or  less  true,  but  it  cannot  be  that 
it  covers  all  the  conditions.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  explanation,  at 
least  in  ])art,  is  three  things.  The  meth- 
od of  drinking  by  one's  self,  secretly, 
nuicli  more  easily  makes  the  drunkard 
than  drinking"  openly  and  in  fellowship. 
He  therefore  drinks  more.  And  he 
soon  drinks  until  he  does  lose  himself.  It 
is  fitting  also  to  remark  that  in  the  vil- 
lageclrunkenness  is  more  easily  distin- 
guished than  in  the  city.  I  have  passed 
all  my  life  since  the  days  of  boyhood  in 
the  three  cities  of  Cambridge,  Minneap- 
olis and  Cleveland.  In  these  three  cities 
of  about  700,000  inhabitants  I  do  not 
know  of  fourteen  drunkards,  but  in  the 
village  of  Farmington  I  do  know  of  four- 
teen, and  more.  But  in  Farmington  it 
is  evident  that  the  drunkard  more  easily 
comes  into  superficial  observation.  It 
is  also  to  be  said  that  the  licfuor  sent  into 
Maine  for  private  consumption  and  for 
illeg'al  sale  is  beastly  stuff,  or  worse  than 
beastly,  for  no  beast  would  drink  it.  Men 
who  drink  such  stuff,  of  course,  disin- 
tegrate their  intellects,  harden  their 
hearts,  soften  their  wills  and  damn  their 


whole  characters.  These  three  facts  of 
solitary  drinking,  of  great  ease  in  dis- 
covering the  drunkard,  and  of  the  beast- 
ly and  deadly  character  of  the  liquor  it- 
self may  easily  explain  the  contradiction 
between  the  lack  of  apparent  drinking 
and  drunkenness  and  the  significant 
number  of  drunkards  themselves. 

On  the  basis  of  this  statement  I  wish 
to  say  further  I  believe  in  Farmington 
under  the  prohibitory  law  less  liquor  is 
sold  than  would  be  sold  under  a  system 
of  high  license.  In  case  a  high  license 
prevailed  in  Maine,  and  were  in  use  in 
Farmington  and  the  other  towns  in 
Franklin  County,  it  is  probable  that  no 
less  than  fifty  saloons  would  speedily  be 
established.  In  not  a  few  cities  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  saloons  to  the 
number  of  population  is  not  one  saloon  to 
two  hundred,  Init  one  saloon  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people.  Fifty  saloons  in 
the  village  of  Farmington,  New  Sharon 
and  the  surrounding  towns  would  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  much  larger  than  the 
expenditure  now  made  by  the  town 
agency  together  with  all  the  money  that 
is  received  through  illegal  selling.  The 
fifty  saloons,  I  doubt  not,  would  receive 
every  year  $50,000.  The  amount  now 
received  in  Farmington  and  surrounding- 
towns  for  liquor  is  not,  I  believe,  more 
than  $15,000,  of  which  about  $5,000  is 
the  sum,  I  presume,  which  the  agent  will 
this  year  receive.  On  the  pure  basis  of 
money  Farmington  is  better  off  under 
the  "  Maine  Law  "  than  it  would  be  un- 
der a  license  svstem.  On  other  grounds, 
too,  I  believe  it  is  far  better  off,  but  the 
discussion  of  this  consideration  would 
carry  me  from  the  field  of  fact  into  a 
field  of  debate  which  it  is  not  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  enter. 

CiKVELAND,  Ohio. 
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By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 
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I   move  in  treacherous  places, 

And  everywhere   I  go 
That  luring  siren-face  is, 
To  draw  me,  ere  I  know 
danger,    over    that    smooth    hrink    above 
torrent-worn,  dark  precipice  of  love. 


Epilogue. 

I  move  in  radiant  places. 

Methought,   one  glance  ago, 
I  roamed  dark  mountain-bases 
Where  daiion  waters  flow ; 
Rut  now  my  feet  are  on  the  hights  above 
The  shadowy  wood  line,  in  the  lands  of  love ! 
Princeton,  N,  J. 


Oliver    Wendell     Holmes 
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A    Biographical  Sketch 
By  Sydney  Reid 


OLIVER  WImXDELL  HOLMES, 
son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
has  been  appointed  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Roosevelt  and  has 
accepted  the  appointment,  lie  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  Chief  Justice  of  that  tribunal  since 
August  2d,  1899. 

Justice  Holmes  is  a  many-sided  man 
and  his  vision  and  sympathies  extend  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  court  room. 

To  his  army  friends  far  and  wide  he 
is  known  as  "  The  Captain "  because 
of  his  father's  story,  "  My  Hunt  After 
the  Captain,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  during  War  time. 

Young  Holmes  was  at  Harvard  just 
about  to  graduate  when  President  Lin- 
coln issued  his  first  call  for  troops.  He 
responded  and  went  to  the  front,  re- 
enlisting  later.  At  Antietam  a  rifle  ball 
went  through  his  neck  while  he  was  lead- 
ing on  Company  A,  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
Acting  Captain.  A  telegram  informed 
his  father,  who  immediately  went  South 
in  search  of  his  only  son,  who  might  be 
dying.  They  missed  each  other  and  the 
anxious  father  searched  through  many 
cities.  At  last  the  search  was  successful 
and  Dr.  Holmes  writes : 

''  In  the  first  car  on  the  fourth  seat  to 
the  right  1  saw  my  Captain.  There  saw 
I  him,  even  my  firstborn  whom  1  had 
sought  through  many  cities. 

"  '  LIow  are  you,  boy?  ' 

"  *  How  are  you,  dad  ?  ' 

''  Such  are  the  proprieties  of  life  as 
they  are  observed  among  us  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  nineteenth  century,  de- 
cently disguising  those  natural  impulses 
that  made  Joseph,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Egypt,  weep  aloud,  so  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard — nay, 
which  had  once  overcome  his  shaggy  old 


uncle  iCsau  so  entirely  that  he  fell  on  Ins 
brother's  neck  and  cried  like  a  baby  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  women." 

In  s])ite  of  the  humor  that  illumines 
it  and  in  spite  of  its  happy  ending,  "  My 
Hunt    \u)r  the   Ca])tain  "   is   searchingly 


OLIVER    WENDELL   HOLMES, 
Chief  Justice  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 

pathetic,  em])alming  as  it  does  the  story 
of  a  father's  rare  love  and  desperate  fears. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  very  proud  of  his  son 
and  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  would  make 
his  mark  in  the  world.  The  progress  of 
young  Oliver  was  an  unceasing  source 
of  delight  to  him.  The  latter  served  for 
three  years  in  the  Massachusetts  X'olun- 
teers  and  was  thrice  wounded — in  the 
breast  at  Ball's  Blufit,  in  the  neck  at  An- 
tietam, and  in  the  foot  at  Marye's  Hill, 
Fredericksburg. 

After  his  return  to  Boston  and  study- 
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ing  law,  young  Holmes  became  editor 
of  the  American  Law  Review,  which  po- 
sition he  occupied  till  1873,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shattuck, 
Holmes  &  Munroe,  with  which  he  re- 
mained till  1882,  when  he  was  for  a  few 
months  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  Law 
School,  going  thence  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  Bench.  His  stand- 
ing as  an  author  is  maintained  by  his 
published  lectures  on  the  Common  Law, 
delivered  at  Lowell  Institute,  his  pub- 
lished speeches  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  twelfth  edition  of  Kent's 
Commentaries. 

Justice  Holmes  was  born  in  Boston  on 
March  8th,  1841,  and  is  consequently 
sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  the  second 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
Justice    Horace    Gray,    whom    Justice 


Holmes  succeeds  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Justice  Gray's 
resignation  has  been  in  the  President's 
hands  for  about  a  month.  He  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  last  January  and  has 
since  had  another. 

Workingmen  generally  will  welcome 
Justice  Holmes's  accession  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench,  as  he  has  long  been 
the  consistent  friend  of  organized  labor 
wherever  he  has  found  it  acting  within 
its  rights.  He  has  made  a  record  in 
Massachusetts,  defending  the  right  of 
workmen  to  organize  and  act  together : 

"  So  long  as  they  do  no  violence  and 
threaten  no  violence." 

Justice  Holmes  is  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts  and  especially  equipped  for  deal- 
ing with  the  new  issues  raised  by  new 
industrial  and  economic  conditions, 
especially  the  growth  of  trusts. 

Nrw  York  City. 


Jurist  and  Stylist 
By  George  P.  Morris 


THE  great  judge  not  only  thinks  log- 
ically but  speaks  or  writes  in  a 
limpid  and  varied  stvle. 

The  selection  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  now  Chief  lustice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  has  with  reason  much  interested 
his  fellow  countrymen,  for  his  own,  his 
father's  and  the  country's  sake. 

He  knows  much,  and  feels  deeply.  Can 
he  with  anything  like  his  father's  prose 
style  tell  what  he  thinks  and  feels?  Let 
us  see. 

He  is  addressing  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  Remember  that  he  also  is  a  vet- 
eran, familiarly  known  as  "  Captain 
Holmes  "  to  this  day,  and  a  man  who 
has  known  what  he  calls  "  the  incom- 
municable experience  of  war :  " 

"  Accidents  may  call  up  events  of  the  war. 
You  see  a  battery  of  guns  go  by  at  a  trot,  and 
for  a  moment  you  are  back  at  White  Oak 
Swamp,  or  Antietam,  or  on  the  Jerusalem 
Road.  You  hear  a  few  shots  fired  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  for  a  moment  your  heart  stops,  as 
you  say  to  yourself.  The  skirmishers  are  at  it, 
and  listen  for  the  long  roll  of  fire  from  the 


main  line.  You  meet  an  old  comrade  after 
many  years'  absence;  he  recalls  the  moment 
when  you  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  again  there  comes  before  you  that 
swift  and  cunning  thinking  on  which  once 
hung  life  or  freedom — Shall  I  stand  the  best 
chance  if  I  try  the  pistol  or  the  saber  on  that 
man  who  means  to  stop  me?  Will  he  get  his 
carbine  free  before  I  can  reach  him,  or  can  I 
kill  him  first?" 

This  doubtless  is  a  bit  of  autobiog- 
raphy, and  all  the  more  realistic  because 
it  is. 

He  is  addressing  the  lawyers  of  the 
Suffolk  bar  on  the  theme  of  law : 

"  To  the  lover  of  the  law  how  small  a  thing 
seem  the  novelist's  tales  of  the  loves  and  fates 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe !  How  pale  a  phantom 
even  the  Circe  of  poetry,  transforming  man- 
kind with  intoxicating  dreams  of  fiery  ether, 
and  the  foam  of  summer  seas,  and  glowing 
greensward,  and  the  white  arms  of  women ! 
For  him  no  less  a  history  will  suffice  than  that 
of  the  moral  life  of  his  race.  For  him  every 
text  that  he  deciphers,  every  doubt  that  he 
resolves,  adds  a  new  feature  to  the  unfolding 
panorama  of  man's  destiny  upon  this  earth. 
Nor  will  the  task  be  done  until  by  the  farthest 
stretch    of    human    imagination     he    has    seen 
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with  his  eyes  the  birth  and  growth  of  society, 
and  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  reason  he  has 
understood  the  philosophy  of  its  being.  When 
I  think  thus  of  the  law  I  see  a  princess  might- 
ier than  she  who  once  wrought  at  Bayeux, 
eternally  weaving  into  her  dim  web  figures  of 
the  ever-lengthening  past,  figures  too  dim  to 
be  noticed  by  the  idle,  too  symbolic  to  be  in- 
terpreted except  by  her  pupils,  but  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  disclosing  every  painful  step  and 
every  world-shaking  contest  by  which  man- 
kind has  worked  and  fought  its  way  from 
savage  isolation  to  organic  social  life." 

He  is  eulogizing  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  har^  whose  long  career  as  an 
advocate  was  partially  to  be  found  pre- 
served in  the  long  list  of  cases  in  the 
court's  judicial  decrees,  the  court  re- 
ports being  conceived  of  by  him  as  a  rec- 
ord of  human  lives : 

"  I  have  seen  upon  the  section  of  an  an- 
cient tree  the  annual  rings  marked  off  which 
grew  while  the  Black  Prince  was  fighting  the 
French,  while  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays, 
while  England  was  a  Commonwealth,  while  a 
later  republic  arose  over  western  waters  and 
grew  so  great  as  to  shake  the  world.  And  so, 
I  often  think,  may  all  our  histories  be  marked 
off  upon  the  backs  of  the  unbroken  series  of 
our  reports.  As  we  go  down  the  long  line — at 
every  step,  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  a  tomb — 
we  can  see  the  little  space  within  which  Mason 
rose,  grew  mighty,  and  was  no  more — or  Dex- 
ter, or  Choate.  or  Bartlett,  or  Lord,  or  Sweet- 
ser." 

He  is  describing  the  change  in  point  of 
view  and  emphasis  of  argument  in  law 
from  Plowden's  time  to  that  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  from  that  to  our  own 
day,  a  difference  he  says  as  marked  as 
the  difference  between  Cowley's  poetry 
and  Shelley's,  and  he  predicts  still  great- 
er changes.  And  then  he  adds,  using  as 
is  his  wont,  the  figures  of  speech  of  mar- 
tial life,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  never  ab- 
sent contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death : 


"  And  so  the  eternal  procession  moves  on, 
we  in  the  front  for  the  moment ;  and  stretch- 
ing away  against  the  insatiable  sky,  the  black 
spearheads  of  the  army  that  has  been  passing 
in  unbroken  line  already  for  near  a  thousand 
years." 

The  chronology  of  this  is  not  clear, 
but  the  idea  appeals  strongly  to  your 
imagination,  and  is  vivid  as  a  word-pic- 
ture. 

His  philosophy  of  life  has  its  merit  as 
a  piece  of  English  prose,  if  not  touched 
with  any  distinctly  Christian  sentiments : 

"  That  the  joy  of  life  is  living,  is  to  put  all 
one's  powers  as  far  as  they  will  go;  that  the 
measure  of  success  is  obstacles  overcome ;  to 
ride  boldly  at  what  is  in  front  of  you,  be  it 
fence  or  enemy ;  to  pray  not  for  comfort,  but 
for  combat ;  to  keep  the  soldier's  faith  against 
the  doubts  of  civil  life,  more  besetting  and 
harder  to  overcome  than  all  the  misgivings  of 
the  battlefield,  and  to  remember  that  duty  is 
not  to  be  proved  in  the  evil  day,  but  then  to 
be  obeyed  unquestioningly ;  to  love  glory  more 
than  the  temptations  of  wallowing  ease,  but  to 
know  that  one's  final  judge  and  only  rival  is 
one's  self." 

The  constant  allusions  to  literature, 
native  and  foreign,  the  ever-recurring 
references  to  symbolism  and  its  import 
to  men,  the  felicitous  coining  of  such 
phrases  as  "  the  palpitating  manifoldness 
of  a  truly  civilized  life,"  "  the  temptestu- 
ous  untamed  streaming  of  the  world," 
*'  the  swift  monotonous  iteration  of 
death,"  and  the  conception  of  life  as  a 
''  gallop  across  the  world  "  all  show  that 
it  was  not  for  naught  that  the  youth 
grew  up  in  a  poet's  and  essayist's  home, 
and  had  for  his  early  associates  books 
and  men  of  culture.  His  is  a  many- 
sided  nature ;  the  poet,  the  warrior,  the 
scientist,  the  reformer,  the  philosopher, 
each  finding  utterance  in  turn. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The    Luck    of   the    ''Drumalis'' 


Hy  A.   B.   De  Mille 


HE  was  an  old  Scots'  sailor  and  he 
told  me  the  story  in  a  roaring  ship- 
yard beside  the  dirty  Clyde.  He 
spoke  in  the  strong  accent  of  his  father- 
land, which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repro- 
duce. He  was,  moreover,  a  survival  of 
the  days  not  so  long  gone  by  when  sea- 
men were  superstitious  and  thought  twice 
before  doing  a  good  many  things  that 
their  twentieth  century  successors  do 
without  hesitation.  His  yarn  impressed 
me  therefore  as  not  devoid  of  interest.  I 
found  out  afterward,  quite  incidentally, 
that  he  had  been  the  first  mate.  Perhaps 
this  accounts  for  the  atmosphere  of  sa- 
gacity which  surrounds  that  individual. 

*  *  ;|c  H;  >!:  >!< 

Every  ship  must  start  her  career  with 
a  clean  record.  So  say  all  seamen,  and 
if  they  don't  know,  who  should?  Three 
things  in  particular  are  dangerous  for  a 
new  vessel :  to  be  launched  on  a  Friday, 
to  "  hang  "  on  the  ways,  and  to  turn  land- 
ward when  she  takes  the  water. 

Why?  Because  the  launch  makes  the 
luck  of  the  ship.  So  the  seafolk  tell  us, 
and  who  should  know  better  than  they? 
In  the  great  Clyde  bank  yards  of  Scot- 
land they  have  built  ships  for  more  than 
a  century,  but  they  are  very  chary  on 
these  points.  The  old  workmen  tell 
strange  tales  of  the  sea  and  its  fortunes. 
Launched  on  a  Friday?  Ay,  they  did 
that  for  the  "  Maxwelton  "  freighter,  and 
she  struck  the  Virgin  Rocks. on  her  first 
trip — at  least  that's,  the  story,  and,  not  a 
man  of  her  crew  was  left,  to  deny  it. 
Hang  on  the  ways?  Ay,  that  was  the 
"  Emulous  "  battleship,  and  she  opened 
licr  bow-plates  in  a  Biscay  gale,  cruising 
with  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  they 
shoved  her  ashore  at  Ferrol  and  spent 
£30,000  in  repairs.  Swing  shoreward,  in- 
stead of  seaward?  Ay,  that's  the 
"  Drumalis  "—but  here's  the  yarn  thev 
tell  about  her. 

Tn  truth,  the  "  Drumalis  "  started  with 
a  handicap,  her  keel  being  laid  down  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month.  She  was  a 
four-mastod  steel  sailing-  ship,  designed 
for  speed  and  heavy  freights.   They  were 
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proud  of  her  in  the  yard — one  of  the  big 
concerns  at  Greenock — and  made  a  quick 
job,  having  the  lower  masts  stepped  and 
the  hull  ready  in  record  time.  Then 
Sandy  MacPherson,  foreman,  fell  from 
the  taffrail  and  mangled  himself  on  the 
ways. 

The  yard  lay  just  where  the  river  wi- 
dens. A  successful  launch  depended 
largely  on  the  tide.  And  when  the 
"  Drumalis  "  stood  completed  spring-tide 
came  on  a  Friday.  Now  the  yard-master 
knew  the  ancient  tradition  and  would 
gladly  have  deferred  the  launch.  But 
fresh  orciers  were  coming  in.  All  his 
stocks  were  occupied,  and  he  needed 
yard-room.  So  the  business  went  for- 
ward. An  M.  P.'s  wife  smashed  a  bottle 
of-  champagne  over  the  keen  bows, 
pressed  an  electric  button  and  the  "  Dru- 
malis "  moved.  She  slid  perhaps  twenty 
yards,  gathering  way  ;  then  came  a  jar — a 
check — a  groan  of  steel  on  steel.  She  had 
hung  on  the  ways. 

The  yard-master  fled  from  the  launch- 
ing platform  with  strange  Scotch  oaths. 
In  a  moment  he  was  far  down  under  the 
immense  curve  of  the  hull.  The  damage 
proved  trifling,  however,  and  after  an 
hour's  work  the  great  mass  moved  ag'ain, 
just  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

This  time  there  was  no  mishap.  The 
"  Drumalis  "  took  the  water  in  a  thunder 
of  foam.  A  fine  spectacle  she  made,  and 
some  workmen  raised  a  cheer.  But  their 
voices  died  away,  for  the  new  vessel 
swung  slowly  around  until  her  bow 
pointed  fair  up  river. 

"  Ah,  the  luck  o'  the  puir  barkie,"  mut- 
tered the  workmen.  "  She  swings  tae 
the  land  and  no  tae  the  sea !  " 

The  yard-master  cursed  the  luck.  She 
was  out  of  his  hands  at  last.  He  watched 
her  being  towed  awav  on  the  ebb  tide 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  She  had  killed 
one  of  his  best  men  and  injured  his  run- 
ways. 

But  the  luck  of  the  '*  Drumalis  "  ac- 
companied her.  She  lost  an  anchor  on 
the  Tail  of  the  Bank — the  best  anchorage 
on  the  Clvde,  where  no  well-conditioned 
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ship  would  carry  away  a  rope-yarn.  At 
Livc'ri)ool  the  rigg'ers  were  set  to  work. 
One  of  these  fell  from  the  break  of  the 
poop  and  split  his  collar-bone.  The  own- 
ers said  he  had  no  business  to  be  standing 
there.  Another  slipped  on  the  open  deck 
and  snapped  his  ankle.  The  owners  sent 
him  twenty  pounds,  incidentally  pointing" 
out  the  folly  of  giving  a  shij)  a  bad  name. 
In  dry  dock  the  "  Drumalis  "  sat  down 
too  hard  upon  her  after  keel-blocks, 
whereby  five  of  them  disappeared 
through  the  flooring  of  the  dock.  The 
owners  carried  the  matter  into  court — 
and  lost  their  case. 

By  this  time  even  the  stevedores  and 
lightermen  looked  askance  at  her.  She  was 
chartered  to  load  chalk  in  London  for 
L^nited  States  ports,  but  it  was  a  little 
difificult  to  secure  a  crew  for  the  voyage 
round.  Finally  she  got  away  in  charge  of 
ten  drunkards  and  seven  lunatics — at 
least  this  was  the  captain's  statement 
when  he  tied  up  at  the  West  India  Docks 
and  went  ashore  to  get  some  sleep. 

The  journey  along  the  coast  had  been 
exciting,  as  you  might  say.  On  the  Bar 
of  the  Mersey  the  "  Drumalis  "  nearly 
sank  an  excursion  steamer.  Farther 
down  a  fog,  coupled  with  an  easterly 
deviation  in  the  compass,  brought  them 
upon  the  Devon  cliffs  and  almost  into  the 
tide-race  of  Lundy  Island.  Off  Land's 
End  the  foretopsail  yard  fetched  away 
during  a  dead  calm,  bringing  much  of 
the  foretop  with  it  to  the  deck.  By  Dover 
she  stuck  half  an  hour  on  an  unexpected 
shoal.  And  coming  up  the  Thames  she 
fouled  a  cattle-boat,  killed  three  oxen, 
and  arrived  at  the  docks  with  a  bale  of 
hay  on  her  bowsprit  end. 

Then  for  a  while  things  went  better. 
The  ''  Drumalis  "  received  800  tons  of 
chalk  without  a  hitch.  Next  the  owners 
cast  about  for  a  crew^  to  take  her  over 
to  New  York.  Her  reputation  had  fol- 
lowed her,  however.  It  was  known 
throughout  seafaring  London  and  men 
were  not  forthcoming  except  at  special 
wages.  Even  then  only  tw^enty-seven 
signed  articles,  instead  of  the  thirty-six 
required.  As  captain  they  engaged — at 
a  price — the  man  who  sailed  her  round 
from  Liverpool.  His  name  was  Jamie 
MacLachlan  ;  but  he  was  not  so  Scotch 
as  that  name  implies,  or  he  would  never 
have  taken  command  of  the  "  Drumalis  " 
with  all  her  bad  luck  upon  her. 


The  owners,  wishing  to  show  their 
freedom  from  superstition,  ordered  their 
ship  to  sea  on  a  briday. 

*'  So  vara  unnecessairy,"  said  the  First 
Mate  (who  zuas  a  Scotchman)  disgust- 
edly. *'  She's  fair  rotten  wi'  bad  luck  as 
it  is."  And  he  at  once  developed  an 
alarming  case  of  cholera  morbus,  which 
kept  him  ashore  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Whereby,  as  he  could  not  be  left  behind, 
they  hauled  out  on  Saturday. 

The  "  Drumalis  "  was  a  sj)lendid  craft 
of  1,200  tons.  Captain  Jamie  felt  proud 
of  her  as  she  stormed  down  channel,  car- 
rying every  stitch  they  were  able  to  set. 
Her  speed  and  handincss  surprised  him. 
He  began  to  feel  more  hopeful  about  the 
whole  situation. 

But  ye'U  no  forget  the  barkie's  luck," 
grumbled  the  dour  l^rst  Mate.  "  It's  ill 
talkin'  in  sae  triflin'  a  way.  A'm  thinkin' 
poor  luck  '11  follow  us." 

And  so  it  did.  On  the  second  day,  be- 
fore they  were  clear  of  the  crowded  chan- 
nel, the  wind  veered  to  the  south  and  a 
thick  mist  rose  out  of  the  sea.  Shortly 
afterward  a  racing  liner  came  tearing 
through  the  fog  and  scraped  off  one  of 
their  quarter-boats.  In  the  manner  of 
her  kind  she  passed  without  a  stop,  being 
overdue  at  Southampton  and  pressed  for 
time.  But  she  left  a  section  of  her  bridge 
hanging  to  the  stern  of  the  ''  Drumalis." 

"  And  it  might  hae  been  waur !  "  re- 
marked the  First  Mate,  grimly. 

Three  days  out  a  sailor  w^as  injured  by 
a  falling  block.  Ten  days,  seven  cases 
of  dysentery  were  discovered.  The  Cap- 
tain said  it  was  the  meat.  The  cook  said 
it  was  the  water.  The  First  Mate  said 
it  was  the  luck  of  the  "  Drumalis."  This 
reduced  the  effective  crew  to  nineteen — a 
small  company  for  so  large  a  ship.  In 
fine  weather  they  crowded  on  sail  and  let 
her  drive.  But  fine  weather  was  scarce. 
Fifteen  days  out  they  met  a  head  wind 
which  rose  to  a  gale  in  six  hours  and 
lasted  until  all  hands  were  exhausted  by 
working  their  big  vessel.  The  wire  rig- 
ging cut  like  steel  rods  and  the  new  can- 
vas was  as  stiff  as  a  board.  Thus  they 
drew  slowly  across  the  Atlantic  and  ap- 
proached the  American  coast. 

Seaward  from  New  York,  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  northeast,  the  ocean  is 
scored  with  strange  currents.  Here  the 
mighty  Gulf  Stream  trends  away  from 
the  rugged  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
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strong  Fundy  tides  impinge  upon  it.  All 
the  sea  in  those  parts  is  vexed  by  baffling 
conditions.  Many  a  good  ship  has  been 
drawn  northward  there  to  her  fate  in  the 
vast  grip  of  mysterious  waters.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  ''  Drumalis  "  went  out 
of  her  course. 

On  the  heels  of  the  storm  followed 
calm  and  heavy  fog.  The  '*  Drumalis  " 
lifted  softly  to  the  long  rollers.  The  wind 
hauled  into  the  southwest.  You  could 
not  see  the  main-mast  from  the  poop,  nor 
the  fo'c'sle  from  amidships.  At  noon  on 
the  fifth  day  of  thick  weather  the  First 
Mate  sought  the  Captain. 

"Do  ye  ken  ye're  bearings  yet?"  he 
asked. 

''  Can  I  get  my  bearings  with  never  a 
glimpse  o'  sun  the  last  half  week  ?  "  re- 
torted the  other. 

'*  Then  A'm  thinkin'  there's  danger  m 
the  air,"  continued  the  First  Mate.  ''  A'm 
no  sayin'  whether  it's  to  be  collision,  or 
fire,  or  just  the  periol  o'  deep  waters. 
But  it's  come  to  me  in  a  dream,  Captain 
MacLachlan,  we're  by  ordinar'  in  danger. 
'Tis  the  luck  o'  the  *  Drumalis  '  has  fol- 
lowed us  o'er  all  the  Western  Ocean." 

"  We're  drawing  up  on  the  Hook,"  said 
the  Captain ;  "  and  where's  the  danger  in 
that  ?  Man  ye're  crazed  for  want  of  sleep. 
We'll  make  New  York  to-morrow.  We'll 
be  docked  by  night."  But  he  ordered  out 
the  deep  sea  lead. 

The  first  cast  showed  80  fathoms.  An 
hour  later  they  got  75.  Still  the  fog  held. 
The  "  Drumalis  "  moved  on  powerfully 
with  a  rustling  of  huge  white  sails.  An- 
other hour  passed. 

"  Forward  there !  "  called  the  Captain. 
''  Heave  your  lead !  " 

"  Thirty  fadom !  "  came  the  sing-song 
accents  of  the  leadsman. 

"  'Tis  never  the  American  coast  that's 
shoaling  up  like  this,"  muttered  the  First 
Mate  into  the  fog. 

**  Twenty-five  fadom  !  " 

"  Stand  by !  Ready  about ! "  roared 
the  Captain.  "  We'll  make  no  coast  in  a 
fog  like  this  !  " 

Slowly  the  "  Drumalis  "  swung  to  her 
rudder  and  bore  away  on  a  new  tack. 
The  wind  freshened,  ruffling  the  calm 
water,  and  the  ship  heeled  slightly.  A 
long-drawn  air  hummed  through  the 
rigging. 

"  'Tis  the  puir  barkie  sighing  for  her 


doom,"  said  the  First  Mate.  "  Hark  to 
her  now !  " 

Suddenly  the  leadsman  gave  a  shout: 

"Five  fadom!  Breakers  ahead !  Port 
yer  helium !  " 

Captain  Jamie  flung  himself  bodily  on 
the  wheel.  The  *'  Drumalis  "  hesitated, 
surged  forward,  wavered  half  a  point. 
Then  she  took  bottom  with  a  long,  rend- 
ing crash. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  fog  rolled 
off  the  quiet  sea.  Far  away  to  the  north 
extended  a  low,  gray  coastline.  Straight 
ahead  a  lighthouse  stood  up  from  a  nar- 
row spit  of  sand.  Shoreward  ran  a  fea- 
tureless island.  Everywhere  were 
stretches  of  white  sand. 

"  Captain  MacLachlan !  "  cried  the 
First  Mate,  "  ye're  twa  hunder'  mile  off 
yere  rightful  coorse.  Yon's  Nova  Scotia. 
New  York's  away  down  yonder  to  the 
sou'-west.  'Tis  the  luck  o'  the  '  Dru- 
malis.' Ye've  picked  up  the  Cape  Sable 
Ledges." 

The  thing  was  true.  With  all  the  wide 
sea  before  her  the  "  Drumalis "  had 
driven  upon  this  grim  corner  of  the  land. 

The  men  of  Cape  Sable  say  that  no 
ship  stranded  there  has  ever  got  away 
alive.  That  night  a  swell  began  to  beat 
in  and  the  stately  vessel  pounded  upon 
the  granite  bowlders  until  the  big  hull 
was  full  of  water.  With  the  first  light 
of  morning  all  hands  went  off  in  the 
boats.  By  noon  the  shoals  were  breaking 
for  miles  outside  the  derelict.  Her  tall 
masts  leaned  pitifully  against  the  sky, 
yards  askew  and  sails  flying  loose.  By 
sunset  the  submerged  hull  lay  like  a  half- 
tide  rock,  the  surf  roaring  over  it.  And 
three  days  later  the  following  appeared 
in  the  Boston  papers  : 


WRECK   OP   SHIP   "  DRUMALIS." 

For  sale,  on  account  of  whom  It  may  con- 
cern, on  Wednesday  next,  August  — ,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  the  wreck 
of  the  new  four-masted  steel  sailing  ship 
"  Drumalis,"  1,200  tons  register,  as  she  now 
lies  stranded  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Cape  Sable 
Light.  Together  with  all  Machinery,  Hoist- 
ing and  Running  Gear,  Sails,  etc.,  cargo  of 
chaik  remaining  in  ship. 

All  as  per  schedule  to  be  submitted  at  time 
of  sale. 


But  the  luck  of  the  "  Drumalis  "  held 
to  the  last.  A  storm  came  up  from  the 
south,  across  a  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and 
raved  over  the  ledges  and  tore  at  the 
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strong  steel  fabric.  For  twelve  hours 
plates  and  ribs  and  bulkheads  resisted 
those  battering  shocks ;  then,  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
surges  prevailed.  The  masts  went  down, 
the     hull     parted     amidships,     and     the 


"  Drumalis  "  found  a  grave  beneath  the 
lonesome  tide. 

But  what  would  you  expect  ?  The  luck 
was  wrong  from  the  start.  So  the  old 
Scotsman  argued  with  such  positiveness 
that  I  was  fain  to  agree. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


Echoes    from    the     Negro    Congress 

By  Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin 

Of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


THE  Negro  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian and  Educational  Congress, 
held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  6th 
to  nth,  was  the  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant gathering  of  the  "  New  Negro " 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  country. 
The  papers  published  the  attendance 
daily,  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand. 
This  vast  army  of  intelligent  and  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  was  given  the 
"  freedom  of  the  city,"  as  nearly  as  col- 
ored people  could  expect  to  enjoy  such  a 
privilege  in  a  Southern  city.  The  only 
difference,  said  the  Constitution,  be- 
tween the  reception  given  them  and  simi- 
lar gatherings  of  white  people  was  that 
they  were  not  entertained  in  the  public 
hostelries.  The  separate  street  car  reg- 
ulations disappeared  during  the  Congress 
week.  The  conductors  did  not  help  the 
visitors  on  and  off  the  cars,  nor  did  they 
direct  them  to  specially  designated  se^ts. 
The  press,  day  by  day  was  unsparing  in 
its  praises  of  the  behavior  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  delegates  in  general,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  distin- 
guished ability  of  those  who  read  papers 
and  spoke  at  the  meetings.  At  the  Ex- 
position Building  where  the  meetings 
were  held  crowds  of  citizens,  white  as 
well  as  colored,  went  daily,  and  during 
long  hours  listened  to  what  was  said 
upon  the  subjects  of  education  and 
Christianity  among  the  negroes.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  program  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  political  topic,  tho  all  the 
subjects  very  naturally  had  to  do  with 
preparing  men  for  good  citizenship. 

The  keynote  was  sounded  in  the  open- 
ing address  of  Bishop  W.  J.  Gaines, 
President  of  the  Executive  Board,  and,  in 
a   sense   remarkable   and    singular,    the 


speakers  with  but  few  exceptions  fol- 
lowed the  same  strain.  The  large  crowds 
were  so  orderly  that  the  chief  of  police 
said  the  services  of  his  men  were  not 
needed ;  but,  to  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  visitors  had  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect even  upon  the  rougher  element  of 
Atlanta.  The  saloon  people,  who  al- 
ways expect  to  do  a  big  business  when 
a  large  gathering  comes  to  town,  report 
that  there  was  no  increase  whatever  in 
their  receipts.  A  special  feature  of  the 
Congress  was  a  concert  on  one  of  the 
evenings  of  five  hundred  voices.  So 
popular  was  this  concert  that  the  mana- 
gers were  forced  to  repeat  it.  In  com- 
menting upon  it  the  Constitution  said 
that  the  way  the  singers  handled  classic 
music  would  forever  do  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  colored  man  was  an  expert 
only  in  plantation  and  like  melodies. 

Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  and 
Mayor  Mims,  of  Atlanta,  welcomed  the 
delegates.  Their  words  were  strong  and 
cordial.  Among  other  things,  the  Gov- 
ernor said :  "  We  have  reached  the  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country  where  every 
tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  I  am 
surrounded  by  members  of  your  race  to- 
day on  this  platform,  whom  I  honor  as 
highly  as  I  do  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  who  is  also  here,  because  they 
are  honest  men,  because  they  are  reliable 
men.  The  disposition  to  judge  a  man  on 
his  merit  in  this  country  is  growing,  and 
it  will  continue  to  grow." 

Mayor  Livingstone  Mims  was  next  in- 
troduced, and  after  addressing  the  dele- 
gates as  "  fellow  citizens,"  said  in  part : 
"  When  your  committee  of  representa- 
tive colored  men  waited  on  me  some  time 
ago,  and  invited  me  to  be  here  on  this  oc- 
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(Msion  and  deliver  an  address,  I  assured 
them  that  there  was  nothing  that  could 
give  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  wel- 
come you  here  to  this  city.  Your  tem- 
porary chairman  said  that  you  were  here 
to  stay,  and  we  wish  that  you  were  to 
stay  in  Atlanta,  for  we  want  all  the  good 
people  to  remain  in  this  city  and  the  bad 
to  leave.  There  are  some  bad  white  peo- 
ple that  we  would  like  to  have  leave  as 
well  as  the  bad  negroes."  The  white 
citizens  were  of  one  accord  in  declaring 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Congress  was 
to  them  a  revelation,  and  that  the  meet- 
ing there  would  surely  be  productive  of 
lasting  good  in  establishing  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  races. 

In  briefly  summing  up  the  effects  of 
the  meeting  as  it  relates  to  the  colored 
people  themselves,  we  have  this  to  say: 
First,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  among  us  as 
to  what  sort  of  an  education  the  colored 
youth  needs.  The  Saturday  morning 
meeting  was  perhaps  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  all,  the  theme  being  "  Educa- 
tion." It  was  ably  discussed  by  several 
speakers,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Prof.  John  R.  Hawkins,  of  Kittrell  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  of  Kittrell, 
N.  C,  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of 
Tuskegee.  As  was  expected,  Professor 
Hawkins  emphasized  literary  education, 
while  Dr.  Washington  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  industrial  feature.  But  hav- 
ing both  sides  discussed  at  one  and  the 
same  time  it  was  evident  that  one  was 
not  opposing  the  theory  of  the  other,  but 
each  was  energetically  looking  out  for 
the  interest  of  his  particular  work. 
The  thousands  soon  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  two  great  educators,  and  indorsed 
both  most  emphatically,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Had  the 
Congress  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  this  it  would  have  been  a  success. 
Since  all  sensible  people  must  agree  that 
the  negro,  like  all  other  men,  needs  the 
education  that  will  fit  him  for  life's  du- 


ties, whether  they  be  literary  of  indus- 
trial, why  should  there  be  strife  among 
us  because  some  are  dealing  with  one 
phase  of  the  subject  while  others  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  other? 

Again,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  the  "  perplexed  prob- 
lem "  was  a  very  noticeable  feature.  The 
papers,  many  in  number,  had  been  pre- 
pared in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  writers  not  being  in  touch  with  eacti 
other,  and  yet  the  prevailing  tone  was 
moderation,  patience.  Even  when  a  few 
of  the  speakers  indulged  in  an  outburst 
of  eloquence,  describing  our  wrongs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  move  the  great  audi- 
ence, there  was  no  expression  of  hatred 
or  ill-will. 

Another  lesson  brought  out  so  clearly 
by  the  Congress  is  that  there  are  thou- 
sands who  by  Plerculean  efforts  are  la- 
boring to  elevate  the  race,  and  that  the 
work  is  not  confined  to  a  few.  There 
were  present  here  men  and  women  rep- 
resenting almost  every  religious  denom- 
ination and  every  profession.  The  num- 
ber was  estimated  by  the  press  as  being 
from  five  to  seven  thousand  delegates, 
really  educated  men  and  women,  filling 
important  posts,  and  yet  the  larger  num- 
ber by  far  remained  at  home.  May  we 
not  say  that  the  undiscovered  "  seven 
thousand  "  was  revealed  ?  Let  us  hope 
that  henceforth  they  will  work  hand  in 
hand,  and  with  others  who  will  year  by 
year  join  their  ranks,  constantly  decrease 
the  .illiteracy  among  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevate  the  standard  of  morality  and 
Christianity.  The  Congress  closed  on 
Sunday  night,  the  loth,  and  on  Monday 
the  delegates  by  special  arrangement 
visited  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  on  an  excursion  train. 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  at  Tuskegee  was  a  fitting 
way  to  rivet  the  good  impression  that 
was  made  on  the  delegates,  and  send 
them  home  stronger  still  to  labor  for  the 
uplift  of  the  masses  of  their  people. 


Philadelphia. 


The    National    Civic    Federation 


By  R.    M.    Easley 


Secretary  of  the  Federation 


THE  public  has  largely  misinter- 
preted the  purpose  of  the  Indus- 
trial Department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  That  it  should  do  so 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the 
persistent  talk  about  the  organization  as 
an  *'  arbitration  committee,"  "  peace 
board,"  "  millenium  harbinger,"  etc.  The 
"  Committee  of  Thirty-Six "  is  simply 
an  executive  committee  of  a  department 
consisting  of  some  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, whose  object  is  not  merely  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  or  to  settle  strikes,  but 
as  far  as  possible  to  get  back  to  their 
causes  and  apply  a  remedy  there.  It 
never  was  contemplated  that  this  Execu- 
tive Committee,  as  a  committee,  should 
arbitrate  anything.  If  so,  it  would  have 
been  organized  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis.  The  declaration  of  principles  has 
only  one  reference  to  arbitration — name- 
ly, where  all  means  of  conciliation  fail 
and  both  sides  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  good  offices  of  individual  members 
of  the  committee — something  not  likely 
often  to  happen.  There  is  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  nine  on  conciliation  and  media- 
tion, but  it  is  not  expected  to  act  as  an 
arbitration  committee.  When  a  contro- 
versy reaches  the  arbitration  stage  there 
is  generally  no  trouble  in  finding  arbi- 
trators who  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  always  be  the 
case  with  the  members  of  any  standing 
public  committee.  Only  once  out  of  fifty 
cases  has  the  committee  been  asked  to 
arbitrate  a  question,  and  there  being  no 
member  who  had  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge  the  committee  assisted  both 
sides  to  find  a  third  man  with  practical 
experience,  who  settled  the  matter  in  one 
day. 

The  general  criticism  so  often  ex- 
pressed against  parties  who  refuse  to  ar- 
bitrate their  diflferences  is  not  alwavs 
well  taken.  It  is  not  a  sound  proposition 
that  all  questions  can  be  arbitrated  and 
that  the  one  who  refuses  confesses  him- 
self thereby  to  be  in  the  wrong.     Ques- 


tions of  principle  cannot  be  arbitrated. 
Questions  of  hours  and  wages  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  arbitrable.  But  the 
right  of  a  man  to  belong  to  a  union,  or 
the  right  of  an  employer  to  hire  non- 
union men,  are  questions  of  principle  re- 
garded as  non-arbitrable.  Last  summer 
when  the  steel  workers  asked  for  arbi- 
tration of  their  trouble,  officers  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  replied 
that  the  only  question  involved  was  the 
recognition  of  the  union,  which  they 
would  not  arbitrate,  but  were  it  a  ques- 
tion of  hours  or  wages  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  be  considered. 

Is*  it  not  true  that  the  public  places  a 
sentimental  value  on  arbitration  not 
shared  by  those  who  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical questions?  Even  in  international 
arbitration  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  are  many  limitations.  Certainly  this 
country  would  not  have  submitted  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  or  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion to  the  Hague  Commission. 

There  are  many  popular  ideas  in  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  that  have  been  more 
or  less  shattered  by  actual  experience. 
For  instance,  the  common  method  of  se- 
lecting arbitrators — each  side  to  select  an 
equal  number,  and  they  together  to  se- 
lect the  odd  member — is  quite  severely 
criticised  because  usually  some  "  public- 
spirited  citizen  "  is  chosen  whose  quali- 
fications are  largely  his  general  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  societv  rather  than  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  who  tends  to  "  split  the  dif- 
ference," without  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  as  an  easy  way  out  of  it. 
On  this  account  nearly  all  joint  agree- 
ments provide  for  only  an  equal  number 
on  each  side.  This  is  not  arbitration,  but 
conference. 

Objection  is  further  made  bv  employ- 
ers that  the  odd-man  plan  is  frequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  employes,  inas- 
much as  they  always  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  something  through  arbitration : 
that,  for  instance,  where  they  are  earn- 
ing twenty-five  cents  an  hour    they  can 
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demand  a  raise  of  five  cents  an  hour,  get 
arbitrators,  and  probably  secure  a  com- 
promise of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents, 
which  is  all  they  expected.  To  check  any 
such  tendency  the  iron  molders  and 
stone  manufacturers  not  only  decline  to 
submit  disputes  to  a  third  party,  but  they 
provide  in  some  of  their  contracts  that 
when  either  side  demands  arbitration 
upon  the  wage  question  the  committee 
shall  investigate  the  whole  matter  and 
make  a  finding  upon  its  merits,  which 
might  mean  a  reduction  or  an  increase, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  business. 
The  fact  that  a  decrease  in  wages  re- 
sulted from  several  arbitrations  demand- 
ed by  employes  naturally  made  them 
careful  in  repeating  such  demands. 

Of  the  cases  with  which  the  Concilia- 
tion Committee  has  dealt,  many  required 
only  that  a  conference  be  secured.  The 
head  of  a  large  labor  organization  noti- 
fied the  committee  that  trouble  was  brew- 
ing between  his  organization  and  a  cor- 
poration employing  seven  thousand  em- 
ployes in  a  dozen  States,  and  that  if  they 
could  not  secure  an  interview  with  the 
officials  of  the  company  they  would  come 
to  us  before  any  rupture  occurred.  With 
this  early  warning  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee saw  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  the  next  day  and  had  no 
trouble  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  the  conference  which 
averted  the  trouble.  This  is  an  example 
of  many  cases  where  the  committee  was 
able  to  reach  the  difficulty  in  its  incipient 
state,  which  is  always  the  best  place  to 
stop  a  strike. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  work  of 
the  committee  from  a  public  standpoint 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  threat- 
ened sympathetic  strikes  during  the  steel 
strike  last  year  and  the  coal  strike  this 
year.  Had  either  of  these  occurred  all 
industries  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
tied  up,  with  effects  far  more  disastrous 
to  the  country  than  those  that  actually 
followed  the  original  strikes.  After  the 
steel  workers  went  out  coal  miners  and 
railroad  men  threatened  to  follow  and 
there  was  dangfer  for  a  while  that  they 
would  do  so.  The  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee at  this  juncture,  through  conferences 
in  New  York,  Atlantic  City,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  succeeded  not 
only  in  checking  this  idea,  but  in  enlisting 
national  labor  leaders  in  the    work    of 


bringing  about  a  settlement.  Again, 
when  the  present  anthracite  strike  had 
aroused  among  the  mine-workers  such 
an  enthusiastic  movement  toward  sym- 
pathetic action  in  the  bituminous  field, 
the  labor  members  of  the  committee, 
through  conferences  and  field  work  in 
several  States,  turned  the  current  and  led 
up  to  that  notable  action  of  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  which  has  placed  or- 
ganized labor  on  the  highest  level  of  busi- 
ness integrity  that  it  has  ever  attained. 

The  anthracite  strike  itself,  which  un- 
fortunately took  place  and  still  continues 
despite  every  effort  that  the  committee 
has  put  forth,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
conciliation  as  well  as  arbitration  has  its 
limitations.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  gain  to 
have  had  the  presidents  of  the  anthracite 
coal  roads  and  the  presidents  and  district 
presidents  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
brought  together  in  frank  conference, 
twice  with  the  committee  at  their  rooms 
and  the  third  time  by  themselves  at  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  Reading 
Railroad.  However  the  present  dispute 
may  end,  the  advantage  of  the  mutual 
respect  and  knowledge  of  conditions  thus 
secured  may  in  the  future  of  the  industry 
prove  of  value,  altho  rightfully  regarded 
by  the  public  as  quite  intangible  while  it 
is  paying  ten  dollars  a  ton  for  coal. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  in  furthering  the 
aim  stated  in  its  by-laws  of  promoting 
industrial  peace  and  preventing  strikes 
and  lockouts.  But  the  department  has 
an  even  more  important  object — namely, 
"  to  be  helpful  in  establishing  rightful 
relations  between  employers  and  work- 
men." This  I  regard  as  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter,  because  if  it  can  be  worked 
out  successfully  the  program  of  indus- 
trial peace  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
very  easy  to  talk  of  "  establishing  right- 
ful relations  between  employers  and 
workers,"  but  this  must  be  done  by  solv- 
ing such  concrete  questions  as  "  wages," 
"  hours  of  labor,"  "  piece-work,"  "  re- 
striction of  output,"  "  opposition  to  ma- 
chinery," "  minimum  wage,"  "  appren- 
tices," "  sympathetic  strikes,"  "  recogni- 
tion of  the  union,"  "  integrity  of  con- 
tracts," "  jurisdictional  quarrels  between 
unions,"  etc.  These  are  not  only  burn- 
ing, practical  questions  with  every  em- 
ployer in  this  country,  but  they  are  also 
interesting  from  a  sociological  and  scien- 
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tific  point  of  view.    Take  the  piece-work 
question,  which  is  causing  many  strikes. 
The   Machinists'    Union   opposes   piece- 
work ;  the  Hatters'   Union   insists  upon 
it.    The  same  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  employers,  some  being  wilhng  to 
risk  a  lockout  if  necessary  to  force  piece- 
work    in     their     establishments,     while 
others  insist  upon  day  labor,   believing 
the  system  to  yield  a  better  quality  of 
work.  Back  of  each  of  these  points  of  view 
there  is  an  apparently  good  reason.    The 
bitter  hostility  to  the  piece-work  system 
springs  from  the  fact  that  employers  gen- 
erally, when  not  checked  by  a  union,  after 
fixing  a  scale  of  prices  for  work  by  the 
piece,  arbitrarily  reduce  the  piece  scale 
upon  finding  that  some  of  the  men  are 
making    what    they    consider    too    high 
wages.     Here  the  union  comes    in    and 
says   in   effect  to  the   swiftest  workers, 
"  You  must  slacken  your  speed.    By  em- 
ploying all  your  energy  you  do  not  help 
yourself,  for  you  are  reduced  at  once  by 
your   employer,    while   you   are    forcing 
those  less  speedy  to  a  starvation  basis  or 
to     over-exertion     that     destroys     their 
health."     At  this  point  begins  the  objec- 
tionable policy  of  restricting  output.  The 
superintendent  of  a  large  manufacturing 
institution,  in  discussing  the  question,  re- 
cently said  to  the  writer,  "  It  is  true,  the 
way  we  have  to  rush  things  now  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  get  in  a  batch  of 
men,  work  them  out  and  then  get  a  fresh 
one."     And  he  spoke  as  he  would  were 
he  referring  to  a  lot  of  scrub-brushes. 
This  evil  is  admitted  by  many  employers 
and  expert  minds  are  working  upon  plans 
for  correcting  it. 

As  this  question  of  restriction  of  out- 
put is  one  of  such  vital  importance  a 
thorough  investigation  is  being  made  to 
determine  just  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  restriction  is  imposed  in  every  im- 
portant line  of  industry,  and  what,  if  any, 
are  the  justifications  for  the  same. 

On  the  question  of  shorter  hours  it  is 
clear  that  agitation  is  increasing,  and 
where  not  settled  by  voluntary  agreement 
or  through  a  strike  takes  the  form  of 
effort  for  legislative  enactment.  An 
eight-hour  bill  is  now  before  Congress 
supported  by  the  labor  organizations  and 
opposed  by  the  employers,  especially  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. Judge  McCammon.  representing 
large  ship  owners,  in  his  address  before 


the  Congressional  Committee,  disclaimed 
any  opposition  either  to  the  theory  or  to 
the  practical  application  of  a  shorter  hour 
system  where  the  trades  concerned  are 
practically  unanimous  in  adopting  it.  His 
opposition  was  directed  to  the  ''  vicious 
attempt  to  compel  a  Government  con- 
tractor to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
connection  with  other  producers  in  the 
same  line  of  business." 

The  suggestion  by  Judge  McCammon 
of  securing  a  shorter  day  through  volun- 
tary agreements  by  trades  is  one  to  which 
our  committee  has  givei?  consiaerable  at- 
tention. Investigation  shows  that  many 
large  employers  would  not  oppose  such  a 
plan.  The  employer  who  manufactures 
hats  cares  nothing  about  the  hours  adopt- 
ed by  the  employer  who  manufactures 
sewing  machines,  or  vice  versa.  As  the 
unions  want  a  shorter  working  day  and 
the  employers  want  an  unrestricted  out- 
put, it  has  been  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  two  ideas  be  coupled  to- 
gether, making  one  a  quid  pro  quo  of 
the  other. 

Another  phase  of  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish rightful  relations  between  employers 
and  workers  is  what  is  generally  termed, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  **  Employers' 
Welfare  Institutions."  This  altruistic 
side  of  the  matter  is  seen  in  the  various 
services  performed  by  employers  for 
their  employes,  such  as  establishing 
lunch  rooms,  baths,  gymnasiums,  librar- 
ies, entertainments  and  providing  meas- 
ures looking  to  their  health.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
an  industrial  committee  with  a  paid  sec- 
retary, whose  entire  time  is  given  to  ad- 
vocating and  promoting  these  humani- 
tarian efforts  in  the  factories  of  Cleve- 
land. Certain  large  manufacturing 
plants  have  experts  employed  solely  to 
look  after  the  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployes. There  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty  plants  doing  more  or  less  work  of 
this  kind,  but  there  is  great  divergency 
of  opinion  among  employers  and  also 
among  employes  as  to  its  practical  value. 
The  committee  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  experiments  in  order  to  find 
what  is  really  worth  promoting,  and  these 
problems  will  be  taken  up  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Industrial  Department 
next  December. 

These  fundamental  issues  which  divide 
capital  and  labor  furnish  the  main  field 
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of  usefulness  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
The  theory  of  its  members  is  that  these 
questions  should  be  discussed  in  confer- 
ence by  those  who  deal  with  them  prac- 
tically every  day,  and  the  department  is 
so  organized  that  this  kind  of  discussion 
may  be  effectively  promoted.  By  thus 
dealing  with  the  issues  that  always  re- 
appear in  a  dispute  between  employers 
and  employes  and  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish in  advance  the  general  principles 
which  should  apply  to  particular  cases, 
the  committee  hopes  to  promote  a  sound 
system  of  conferences,  conciliation  and 
trade  agreements  that  shall  prevent 
strikes  by  solving  the  problems  that  lead 
to  strikes.  Trade  agreements,  like  those 
between  the  National  Founders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  be- 


tween the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
and  Mine  Workers'  Union,  between  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  Typographical  Union  have  already 
proven  highly  satisfactory  because  the 
*'  plans  and  specifications,"  so  to  speak, 
are  carefully  worked  out  in  advance,  the 
questions  to  be  arbitrated  are  carefully 
defined,  and  the  exact  method  of  con- 
ducting the  arbitration  is  outlined.  The 
promotion  of  these  trade  agreements, 
based  upon  the  educational  work  above 
referred  to,  is  the  most  fundamental  and 
lasting  work  which  can  be  done  by  a  pub- 
lic body  like  the  Industrial  Department 
of  the  Federation. 

New  York  City 


The  Alleged  Superiority   of  American    Railways 

By  Herbert  W.   Horwill 


IN  the  comparisons  that  are  now  being 
frequently  made  between  American 
and  English  methods  there  is  nothing 
in  which  America  is  supposed  to  hold  so 
clear  an  advantage  as  in  its  railways. 
Other  matters  are  discussed  in  detail,  but 
the  superiority  of  the  American  railway 
system  is  believed  to  be  incontestable. 
Accordingly,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  congenital  evidence  that  an 
Englishman  who  has  lived  in  this  country 
for  more  than  a  year  should  venture  to 
challenge  this  opinion.  No  doubt  old 
habit  and  familiarity  go  a  long  way  in 
influencing  one's  private  judgment,  but 
I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  prejudice  that  makes  me  still  pre- 
fer the  British  railways  to  the  American. 
I  am  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  passenger,  not  of  the  finan- 
cier. Consequently  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  freight  traffic,  which,  from 
all  that  I  have  heard,  appears  to  have 
been  developed  with  much  "  greater  suc- 
cess on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  If, 
however,  the  picture  drawn  in  Mr.  Frank 
Norris's  book,  ''  The  Octopus,"  is  not  a 
gross  exaggeration  in  every  feature,  this 
prosperity  has  not  been  gained  except  at 
such  a  cost  to  the  general  community  as 


it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  parallel 
in  England. 

With  respect  to  passenger  traffic,  everv 
one  will  agree  that  the  primary  object  of 
travel  is  to  "  get  there."  Now,  a  passen- 
ger's chances  of  reaching  his  journey's 
end  in  safety  are  better  in  England  than 
in  America.  That  impression  is  produced 
upon  a  stranger  by  the  number  of  serious 
collisions  and  other  disasters  reported  in 
the  New  York  daily  papers,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  a  study  of  the  official  statistics. 
In  1899 — the  last  year  of  which  I  am 
able  to  obtain  particulars — 239  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  3,442  injured  on 
American  railways,  as  against  165  killed 
and  2,767  injured  on  British.  These 
casualties  occurred  out  of  a  total  of  523,- 
000,000  passengers  carried  on  American 
railways,  as  against  over  1,500,000,000 
on  British.  Even  when  allow^ance  is 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  average  lengtli 
of  the  passenger's  journey  on  this  side 
is  probably  longer,  the  difference  is  strik- 
ing. More  notable  still  is  the  contrast 
between  the  statistics  of  total  casualties, 
including  those  to  employes  and  persons 
other  than  passengers.  In  America  there 
were  reported  7,123  killed  and  44,620  in- 
jured; in  Britain,  1,340  killed  and  19.155 
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injnrt'd.  TIu'  excessive  slaughter  in 
AjiKiiea  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
fre(|uency  of  grade  crossings,  which  are 
unknown  n\  I'jigiand  except  in  thinly 
populated  country  districts.  Tho  the  sac- 
rifice of  stragglers  upon  the  track  does 
not  affect  the  passenger's  chance  of 
reaching  his  destination,  it  deserves  to 
he  reckoned  as  a  significant  item  in  the 
comparison. 

In  discussing  rates  of  speed  it  is  fair- 
est to  argue  from  regular  everyday  run- 
ning rather  than  from  exceptional  rec- 
ords made  on  a  special  occasion.  Again 
we  must  beware  of  comparing  express 
trains  on  main  lines  in  one  country  with 
slow  trains  on  branch  lines  in  the  other. 
On  the  whole,  any  one  who  wishes  to  go 
from  London  to  any  large  important 
town  in  England,  or  vice  versa,  is  as 
well  served  as  a  traveler  between  any  two 
cities  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
nothing  in  England  which  quite  comes 
up  to  the  Empire  State  Express  in  its 
run  of  440  miles  at  53.33  miles  an  hour 
from  New^  York  to  Buffalo,  tho  a  train 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  makes  393 
miles  at  50.77,  and  one  from  London  to 
Glasgow,  401  miles,  at  50.18.  In  shorter 
distances  England  is  certainly  not  behind. 
The  quickest  train  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  (89  miles)  runs  at  50.13 
miles  an  hour.  The  railways  radiating 
out  of  London  in  several  directions  can 
show  speeds  quite  worthy  of  being  set 
beside  this.  For  instance,  the  G.  N.  R. 
to  Nottingham,  127  miles,  at  52.5  miles 
an  hour ;  the  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  to  Crewe, 
158,  at  52.36;  the  G.  W.  R.  to  Exeter, 
194,  at  52.2 ;  the  M.  R.  to  Nottingham, 
T23.  at  52;  the  L.  &  S.  W.  R.  to  Bourne- 
mouth, 107,  at  51.07,  and  the  G.  E.  R..  to 
North  Walsham.  131.  at  49.  The  notion 
that  English  trains  are  slow  is  probably 
an  instance  of  a  priori  reasoning.  The 
English  locomotives  are  obviously  small- 
er than  the  American ;  ergo,  the  English 
trains  cannot  run  as  fast. 

All  that  need  be  said  respecting  cost  is 
that  with  a  very  few  detached  exceptions 
— the  only  one  I  have  myself  met  is  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Railway — every  railway  in 
the  country  carries  its  passengers  com- 
fortablv  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile, 
with  a  considerable  reduction  for  return 
tickets,  and  a  large  reduction  for  its  own 
regular  excursions  (during  the  summer 
and  on  holiday  occasions),  and  for  spe- 


cial private  excursion  parties,  such  as 
Sunday  sch(X)l  outings.  On  most  lines 
tickets  at  the  two-cent  rate  are  available 
by  the  fastest  trains.  The  railways  that 
have  London  terminals  issue  tickets  to 
working  men,  by  certain  trains,  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  ordinary  return  fare,  that 
they  may  travel  between  their  homes  and 
their  work  m  the  city  at  little  expense. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  American 
and  British  railways  requires  a  notice  of 
several  points  of  detail.  For  a  busy  man 
the  seclusion  of  the  English  compartment 
system,  whether  in  carriages  of  the  old 
type  or  the  more  recent  corridor  car- 
riages— which,  by  the  way,  are  not  so 
very  recent,  as  I  remember  traveling  in 
them  eight  years  ago — has  advantages. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  do  serious  reading 
or  writing  with  little  interruption.  The 
I)ishop  of  Ripon,  for  instance,  has  just 
published  a  volume  of  essays  which  were 
entirely  written  during  railway  journeys. 
American  cars,  on  the  other  hand,  mag- 
nify the  disturbing  influence  of  a  crying 
baby  or  a  loud  talker.  In  the  same  way, 
they  deprive  the  passenger  himself  of  any 
chance  of  regulating  the  heat  and  venti- 
lation of  his  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  heat  conveyed  to  each  car- 
riage from  the  waste  steam  of  the  engine 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  directly  modified  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  compartment ; 
but  the  resource  of  the  window  is  always 
more  available  than  in  America,  where 
the  habitual  overheating  of  the  cars  is 
one  of  the  most  trying  experiences  of  the 
nev/comer.  Another  advantage  of  the 
compartment  system  is  its  supply  of  suf- 
ficient exits.  You  never  see  in  England 
fifty  or  sixty  people  filing  out  through 
two  doors  when  the  train  reaches  a  ter- 
minus. This  is  not  a  question  of  incon- 
venient crowding  only,  but  is  sometimes 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  or  a  fire.  In  this  connection 
I  may  refer  to  a  strange  belief  which  I 
have  discovered  among  some  of  my 
friends  in  this  country,  that  in  England 
passengers  are  locked  into  their  car- 
riages. The  fact  is  that  nobody  is  locked 
into  a  carriage  except  at  his  own  wish. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  a  honeymoon 
couple,  by  means  of  a  tip  to  ,he  guard, 
will  secure  in  this  way  the  exclusive  oc- 
cupation of  a  compartmen'  in  a  train 
which  is  not  full,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
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their  own  privilege  involves  no  hardship  criticism  with  respect  to  some  of  their 
to  the  general  public.  Otherwise  the  permanent  arrangements.  The  omission 
only  carriage  locking  is  while  tickets  are  to  build  platforms  at  the  stations  causes 
being  collected  on  certain  trains.  For  inconvenience,  especially  to  elderly  and 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  train  from  feeble  passengers,  whose  ascent  into  the 
Plymouth  to  London,  which  does  not  cars  is  thereby  made  more  difficult  than 
stop  after  leaving  Bristol,  all  tickets  are  it  should  be.  In  their  average  waiting- 
collected  at  the  latter  station,  Each  room  accommodation  the  American  rail- 
carriage  is  visited  by  a  collector,  ways  are  far  inferior  to  the  English.  One 
who  takes  the  tickets  and  then  locks  the  seldom  sees,  by  the  way,  in  an  American 
door,  so  that  no  one  may  get  on  board  station  the  fare  tables  which  are  found  by 
without  a  ticket  while  the  train  is  wait-  the  side  of  every  ticket  office  in  England, 
ing  at  the  station.  A  new  passenger  and  which  give  the  fares  from  that  par- 
starting  from  Bristol,  or  an  old  passenger  ticular  station  to  every  other  on  the  same 
who  has  left  the  train  for  a  stroll  on  the  railway,  together  sometimes  with  the 
platform,  will  have  the  carriage  unlocked  through  fares  to  star  points  on  other 
for  him  on  the  surrender  of  his  ticket  to  lines. 

a  collector.     Before  the  train  begins  to        "  But  what  of  our  magnificent  express 

move  out  of  the  station  every  carriage  system?     You  haven't  that  in  England, 

door  is  unlocked.    Even  so  brief  a  period  have  you  ?  "  Heaven  be  thanked,  we  have 

of  imprisonment  is  not  imposed  in  the  not.     The  British  citizen  is  patient,  but 

case  of  corridor  trains,  where  the  tickets  not  patient  enough  to    tolerate    such    a 

are  collected  en  route  as  in  America.  method  of  handling  passengers'  baggage 

There  are  minor  matters  in  which,  it  as  prevails  in  America.  Its  destructive- 
seems  to  me,  the  convenience  of  passen-  ness,  expense,  and  delays  make  an  Eng- 
gers  receives  more  attention  from  Eng-  lishman  perfectly  resigned  to  its  absence 
lish  than  from  American  railway  mana-  from  his  own  country.  Why  trunks  and 
gers.  In  England  much  more  accommo-  bags  should  be  knocked  about  so  much 
dation  is  provided,  both  under  the  seats  more  in  the  express  system  than  in  any 
and  in  overhead  racks,  for  ordinary  hand  other,  I  cannot  explain;  but  there  can  be 
baggage,  which  it  is  generally  difficult  to  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Baggage  suf- 
dispose  of  satisfactorily  here  without  in-  fers  less  injury  in  a  dozen  journeys  in 
truding  upon  the  domain  of  one's  neigh-  England  than  in  one  short  journey  in  the 
bor.  Again,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  United  States.  And  we  are  here  consider- 
country  is  supposed  to  be  ahead  of  every  ing  not  what  the  system  theoretically 
other  in  the  application  of  electricity,  it  ought  to  be,  but  what  it  actually  is.  The 
is  remarkable  that  electric  lighting  is  so  delay  in  delivery  is  only  less  vexatious 
rare  on  American  trains.  This  system  than  the  damage  done  by  the  man  who 
of  illumination  was  adopted  by  the  Lon-  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  baggage- 
don,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  smasher  " — a  name  which  has  no  ana- 
as  long  ago  as  1881,  and  has  been  in  use  log  in  England.  Until  a  newcomer  has 
for  many  years  on  many  other  leading  been  thoroughly  acclimatized,  it  constant- 
English  lines.  Further,  in  traveling  in  ly  irritates  him  to  discover  that  the  ar- 
America  one  misses  the  neat  and  inex-  rival  of  his  trunk  or  portmanteau  is  sep- 
pensive  luncheon  baskets  and  tea  baskets  arated  from  his  own  by  several  hours' 
obtainable  in  England  by  the  sending  of  interval.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
a  wire — no  charge  is  made  for  telegraph-  methods  is  effectively  shown  by  the  ac- 
ing — from  a  previous  station.  Here  a  counts  published  in  the  newspapers  the 
passenger  has  no  other  choice,  as  a  rule,  other  day  of  the  condition  of  things  at 
between  an  elaborate  meal,  costing  a  dol-  the  Grand  Central  Station  on  the  return 
lar,  and  the  unwholesome  and  unsubstan-  of  New  Yorkers  from  their  summer  hol- 
tial  wares  of  the  train  boy,  The  incorpo-  idays.  It  seems  that  the  leading  express 
ration  of  democratic  principles  in  the  na-  companies  were  forced  to  refuse  orders 
tional  constitution  does  not  prevent  the  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  trucks 
American  railway  system,  at  any  rate,  enough  to  handle  the  baggage.  They 
from  being  less  favorable  to  the  poor  man  were  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
than  the  English.  hours  behind  in  their  deliveries,  and  small 

American  railways  are  open  to  further  truckmen    were    reaping   a    harvest    by 
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charging  fancy  prices.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  great  crush  at  London  stations 
on  similar  occasions,  but  such  an  accumu- 
lation as  that  in  the  New  York  baggage 
rooms  can  never  be  known  there.  The 
passenger  on  alighting  hails  a  porter, 
who  forthwith  trundles  his  baggage  to  a 
cab,  and  away  go  passenger  and  luggage 
together  to  their  destination.  On  a 
crowded  day  it  may  take  a  few  minutes — 
in  an  extreme  case  as  long  as  half-an- 
hour — to  find  a  cab  that  is  disengaged, 
but  there  is  no  waiting  hours  or  days  for 
the  expressman  after  one  has  reached 
home.  Of  course,  there  are  cabs  availa- 
ble at  New  York  also,  but  they  are  not  for 
men  of  modest  purses.  But  the  smart 
London  cab  is  on  the  whole  cheaper  than 
the  slow  express  wagon  of  New  York. 
For  driving  two  persons  two  miles  in  one 
cab,  with  small  hand  baggage,  the  legal 
fare  is  one  shilling ;  two  pence  additional 
is  charged  for  every  article  that  has  to  be 
put  outside. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  supe- 
rior safety  of  the  express  vSystem  counter- 
balances all  its  defects.  To  this  I  would 
reply  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  baggage 
seldom  goes  wrong  on  English  railways. 
If  the  passenger  has  seen  it  properly  la- 
beled at  the  starting  point  the  railway 
company  is  responsible  for  its  safe  deliv- 
ery at  the  station  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
It  is  as  easy  for  an  expert  thief  to  steal 
a  check  from  a  fellow  passenger's  pocket 
as  to  carry  off  a  trunk  from  an  open  plat- 
form under  the  eye  of  its  owner.  Quite 
recently,  too,  there  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  the  robbery  of  baggage  from 
express  wagons  in  the  New  York  streets. 

There  remains  the  question  of  urban 
and  suburban  communications.  For 
whatever  merits  belong  to  elevated  rail- 
ways America,  of  course,  can  claim  all 
the  credit ;  but  it  is  significant  that  New 
York  is  at  last  coming  to  the  system  of 
underground  transit,  in  which  London 
set  the  example  many  years  ago.  I  have 
seen,  by  the  way,  in  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  American  papers  the  strange 
criticism  that  the  London  underground 
railway  runs  round  and  round  and  does 
not  get  anywhere.  If  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  London  had  not  shown  the  writer  the 
absurdity  of  the  remark,  he  might  at  least 
have  remembered  the  Chicago  loop.  Lon- 
doners are  often  pitied  by  New  Yorkers 
for  their  lack  of  electric  surface  cars,  but 


such  a  system  of  street  railways  as  that 
of  Manhattan  is  not  necessary  in  a  city 
which  is  not  built  on  a  narrow  island. 
The  multitude  of  business  people  in  Lon- 
don can  reach  their  work  from  their  sub- 
urban homes  in  as  short  a  time  as  the 
business  people  of  New  York,  and  with 
much  less  strain  and  fatigue.  The  han- 
som cabs  of  London,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  miist  not  be  over- 
looked in  a  comparison.  Their  cheapness 
and  speed,  together  with  the  good  quality 
of  the  road  paving,  make  them  generally 
popular.  I  would  even  say  a  word  for 
the  much-despised  London  'bus.  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  it  often  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  hasty  generalization  from  the 
Fifth  avenue  stage — a  vehicle  which  is 
commonly  mistaken  by  English  visitors 
for  a  hearse.  Here,  again,  the  poor  man 
is  better  served  in  England.  In  New 
York  the  lowest  fare  for  the  shortest  dis- 
tance by  any  street  conveyance  is  five 
cents,  in  London  there  are  two-cent  and 
even  one-cent  fares. 

But  the  most  elementary  need,  in  the 
rnatter  of  communications,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  satisfactory  roads  and  streets. 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  distinctions 
between  barbarism  and  civilization;  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  nomad  and  that  of 
the  settled  inhabitant.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  an  American  to  under- 
stand the  astonishment  of  an  English- 
man at  his  first  contemplation  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  Gen- 
eral amazement  would  be  produced  in 
London  if  it  were  known  that  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  chief  street  in  the  chief  city 
of  Arnerica  was  paved  with  cobbles. 
Such  sidewalks  as  are  usual  in  New  York 
in  the  principal  streets  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  England  in  any  considerable 
provincial  town.  For  one  thing,  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  level  of  the  flags  and 
the  numerous  holes  in  them  make  it  so 
necessary  to  watch  one's  feet  that  it  is 
surprising  that  the  whole  population  is 
not  round-shouldered.  The  frequency  of 
iron  and  stone  platforms  taking  up  part 
of  the  sidewalk  itself  adds  to  the  peril  of 
the  journey,  which  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  night  by  any  one  who  has  not 
paid  up  his  last  insurance  premium.  As 
to  American  country  roads,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  costs  more  to  move 
a  bushel  of  wheat  ten  miles  over  them 
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than  to  transport  the  same  burden  500  ]ias  declared  that  "  the  United  States  has 
miles  by  railway  or  2,000  miles  by  steam-  probably  the  worst  system  of  public  high- 
ship;  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  ways  of  any  civilized  nation  of  the  first 
Public   Road    Inquiries   at    Washington  class." 

New  York  Citv. 


A    Bequest    to    the    Museum    at    Athens 

By  Rufus  B.   Richardson,   Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at  Athens 


'  '  r>  REEKS  bringing  gifts  "  has 
Vj  long  been  a  malicious  by- 
word which  may  now  well 
have  had  all  the  sting  taken  out  of  it.  It 
has  indeed  become  a  phrase  worthy  to  be 
emblazoned  on  nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
spicuous biiildings  of  Athens.  Loyal 
sons  of  Greece  have  come  bringing  the 
Polytechnicon,  the  Academy,  the  Sta- 
dion  and  the  Public  Library. 

Buildings  are  of  course  show  pieces  on 
which  a  donor  may  delight  to  see  his  name  ; 
but  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Athens, 
Constantine  Cavapanos,  has  this  summer 
come  bringing  a  gift  which  if  not  so 
striking  to  the  general  public  is,  per- 
haps, a  still  more  conspicuous  case  of 
generosity.  The  donor,  who  has  had  a 
long  career  of  active  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  is  best  known  in  the 
world  of  art  and  letters  as  the  excavator 
of  Dodona.  Since  he  excavated  in  Tur- 
key he  became  proprietor  of  the  objects 
discovered,  and  published  them  beauti- 
fully in  two  folio  volumes  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

His  collection  is  the  best  of  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  antiquities  in  Athens ; 
and  those  well  informed  in  such  matters 
know  how  a  man  gets  wrapped  up  in  a 
collection  of  this  sort.  Generally  it  takes 
death  to  wrest  it  from  his  grasp.  But 
Mr.  Cavapanos  has  given  his  great  col- 
lection to  the  National  Museum  now 
while  he  lives,  only  asking  that  it  be  kept 
together  in  a  separate  room  which  shall 
hear  his  name.  In  this,  stipulation  one 
need  not  see  merely  ''  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds."  The  name  ought  ever 
to  stand  over  the  portal,  inasmuch  as  the 
gift  of  a  nameless  giver  has  less  power 
to  stir  like  generosity  in  others, 


The  most  important  part  of  the  collec- 
tion comes  from  Dodona ;  a  quantity  of 
small  bronze  statuettes  and  bronze  reliefs 
being  the  most  valuable  part  of  that.  But 
a  number  of  leaden  tablets  containing 
questions  put  to  the  oracle,  which  was 
venerable  when  Delphi  was  still  unknown 
to  fame,  as  well  as  some  answers  of  the 
oracle,  are  enough  in  themselves  to  im- 
mortalize the  collection. 

A  large  quantity  of  terra  cotta  figurines 
came  from  excavations  undertaken  by 
the  donor  in  Corfu.  These  are,  it  is  true, 
for  the  most  part  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
type,  representing  a  female  divinity  with 
various  attributes,  some  with  a  bow  be- 
ing clearly  Artemis.  There  are  enough 
of  them  to  give  all  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  the  world  some  good  samples. 
Many  other  interesting  objects  gradually 
collected  from  various  places  inside  and 
outside  of  Greece  complete  this  valuable 
collection. 

To  one  who  wishes  to  measure  gifts 
by  a  pecuniary  standard  it  may  be  said 
that  the  value  of  this  collection  cannot  be 
given  even  approximately.  It  is  said  that 
the  British  Museum  once  offered  Mr. 
Cavapanos  a  million  francs  for  the  ob- 
jects from  Dodona ;  and  if  the  whole  col- 
lection were  put  up  at  auction  with  a  free 
competition  between  the  various  mu- 
seums of  the  world,  the  first  bid  would 
probably  not  be  much  under  a  million 
dollars. 

One  motive  which  influenced  Mr. 
Cavapanos  in  making  this  gift  now  is 
said  to  be  his  personal  friendship  for 
Mr.  Monferratos,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient Ministers  of  Religion  and  Public 
Instruction  that  Greece  has  ever  had, 
and  in  whose  department  museums  and 
excavations  fall. 


The    Nobleman's    Life    in    Berlin 


By  the  Countes*  von  Krockow 


SOME  TIME  ago  1  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe the  life  of  the  workingnian 
and  official  in  Berlin.  I  will  at- 
tempt now  to  sketch  that  of  the  German 
nobleman.  And,  indeed,  of  the  average 
nobleman ;  for  we  are  concerned,  as  I 
hope  it  is  understood,  with  the  rule  in  re- 
spect of  all  these  social  classes  which  we 
have  under  discussion,  and  not  with  the 
exceptions. 

These  are  found  already  in  literature 
and  journalism,  in  misleading"  abund- 
ance, being  commonly  present  where  no- 
blemen are  depicted  as  bearing  high  ti- 
tles, residing  in  marble  halls,  wasting 
money  by  the  handful,  and  steeping 
themselves  in  pleasure  and  intrigue :  all 
things  in  which  the  genuine  nobleman 
of  real  life  seldom  distinguishes  himself. 
He  cannot  possibly  in  the  first  men- 
tioned ;  for,  in  Germany,  the  Add  or  no- 
bility is  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the 
high  only  are  entitled  to  the  three  and 
nine  pearled  (pointed)  crowns  and  the 
lofty  titles  of  "  prince,"  ''  duke  "  and 
*'  count.''  The  ordinary  nobleman  must 
content  himself  before  the  law,  if  not  be- 
fore novelists  and  newspaper  men.  with 
the  simple,  but  ancient,  and  amply 
worthy,  title  of  Freiherr  or  von;  and 
nothing  else.  And  to  his  credit,  it  must 
be  said,  your  honest  and  hearty  man 
wants  no  better  title.  There  is  many  a 
'^  von  "  Vk'ho  is  possessed  of  older  pedi- 
gree than  some  of  the  very  proudest  of 
titled  aristocrats.  For  this  reason,  too, 
he  has  no  patience  with  Germans  who  af- 
fect the  foreign  title  "  Baron,"  as  a  finer 
soimding  appellation. 

But  we  will  let  this  disputed  subject 
,  pass.  In  Berlin  plenty  of  both  sorts  of 
noblemen  reside  side  by  side — the  stub- 
born, feudal  provincial  who  is  proud  of 
his  simple  "  von,"  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious Streher,^N\\o  calls  himself  "Baron." 
The  prestige  derived  from  serving  in  the 
regiments  of  the  Capital  attracts  the  sons 
of  country  families,  and  the  facily  then 
follows  to  town,  partly  in  order  to  be  near 
the  marriage  market  of  the  great  garri- 
son  city,   partly  because  of   the   advan- 


tages afforded  in  the  way  of  museums, 
concerts  and  theaters. 

But  while  the  town  gives  eviderice  of 
the  presence  of  the  young  soldiery  there- 
in, there  parents  and  sisters  are  not  ob- 
servable. There  is  an  extraordinary  ab- 
sence of  feudal-like  homes.  You  hardly 
see  a  m.ansion  with  an  old  coat-of-arms 
over  the  portal.  Indeed,  the  striking 
difference  1)etween  I^^erlin  and  the  capi- 
tals of  Vienna,  Pesth  and  Prague,  con- 
sists in  just  this  dearth  of  family  palaces 
in  the  first  named  :  Quote  the  palaces  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Radzivills,  Empress 
Frederick  and  the  old  Emperor's,  and  you 
have  mentioned  the  only  ones  that  ever 
attract  the  eye  of  a  visitor  to  the  city, 
while  in  \'ienna  and  Prague  there  are 
dozens  and  dozens  of  handsome,  old 
abodes  of  families  of  ancient  name. 

You  see,  the  fact  is.  North  Germany, 
being  a  Protestant  country,  has  of  ne- 
cessity a  poor  nobility.  In  the  south 
the  Church  helps  considerably  to  main- 
tain family  wealth.  It  affords  parishes, 
bishoprics  and  sees  to  younger  sons,  for 
instance,  and  positions  as  abbesses  and 
nuns  to  spinster  daughters.  The  Em- 
peror, court  and  army  provide  careers  or 
support  for  other  children.  So  no  won- 
der that  a  man  there  is  able  to  keep  his 
means  intact  for  his  heir.  No  relief  of 
the  kind,  or  very  scanty  relief,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  a  Prussian  nobleman.  The 
State  church  is  Lutheran  and  plebeian; 
offers  nothing  to  a  gentleman.  Nor  is 
the  Law  much  of  a  career.  A  nobleman 
can  reckon  on  preferment  when  once  in. 
But  the  trouble  is,  there  are  not  only  no 
law  schools  free  to  the  nobility,  but  a 
man  must  be  mightily  studious  therein, 
and  studiousness  is  not  a  quality  of  blue 
blood.  No ;  the  army  is  the  only  friend 
indulgent  to  gentlemen — that  is,  the  only 
indulgent  friend  to  Prussians.  A  Prus- 
sian nobleman's  sons  are  received  into 
the  royal  military  schools  for  nothing,  or 
at  a  reduction  of  price,  if  he  himself  has 
served ;  after  which  they  are  advanced  to 
army  posts  and  into  privileged  society. 
But  the  State  advances  no  aid  to  gentle- 
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ladies — or,  yes ;  if  he,  the  father,  should 
be  deprived  of  life  or  limb  in  (army) 
service,  then  a  free  place  might  be  se- 
cured for  his  daughters  at  the  Empress 
Augusta  Institute,  in  Charlottenburg. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  school 
bills  or  tuition  fees  are  bound  to  aid  in 
consuming  his  income  for  years  together. 
And  since  daughters  must  be  kept  on 
being  provided  for,  as  old  maids,  in 
clothing  and  food,  why  it  has  grown  to 
be  a  reasonable  custom  in  his  class  to 
expend  a  lump  sum  on  them  as  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  off  if  possible 
while  young,  and  so  free  the  family  heir 
from  further  obligation  in  respect  to 
them. 

Every  dower,  however,  as  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  so  much  cash  out  of  an 
estate.  And  reckoning  several  of  these 
dowers  being  subtracted  each  genera- 
tion from  an  old  inheritance,  together 
with  the  cost  of  equipments,  and  annui- 
ties to  all  the  sons  of  the  family  at  the 
same  time,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Prussian  gentlemen  cannot 
build  town  houses  like  their  compeers  in 
countries  of  church  livings,  multitu- 
dinous colonial  offices  and  "  director- 
ships." Directorships  ?  indeed !  Yes ;  it 
is  true ;  he  confesses  it  to  his  shame,  it  is 
true;  now  and  then  he  does  hear  of  a 
man  going  into  business,  whose  family 
name  is  old  enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  preserve  him  from  the  wor- 
ship of  vulgar  mammon.  But  the  num- 
ber of  these  men  is  few.  Thank  God, 
sir,  they  are  few.  A  German  nobleman 
will  starve  for  his  Emperor  and  his  rank, 
but  he  will  not  fatten  on  trade.  Pray 
heaven,  the  English  corruption  may  keep 
forever  from  the  doors  of  Germany. 
Noblesse  oblige  means  to  the  Prussian 
gentleman  the  maintenance  of  social  ele- 
gance as  long  as  the  family  funds  per- 
mit, perhaps  even  a  little  longer  ;  but  then 
self-control !  No  going  into  business ; 
instead  of  that,  temperance  in  eating; 
privation  in  any  and  everything  that  per- 
tains to  mere  bodily  comfort :  a  margin 
of  means  preserved  for  occasional  mag- 
nanimity, and  for  being  always  strictly 
just  to  equals  and  generous  to  subordi- 
nates. No  accepting  by  him  or  his  fam- 
ly  of  an  iota  of  a  present  without  a  re- 
turn ;  nor  of  an  iota  of  service  without  a 
fee. 

In  other  words,  he  lives  poorly,  but 


without  obligations,  and  idly.  This  is 
his  distinctive  nobleman's  code.  He  ac- 
cepts dowers  and  legacies,  but  no  jobs 
of  work  and  no  treats.  He  pays  his  own 
way,  and,  if  he  respects  you,  he  leaves 
you  to  pay  your  own.  A  subordinate 
may  be  glad  to  have  his  bills  footed;  he 
does  not  presume  a  friend  will ;  he  judges 
his  friend's  pride  by  his  own. 

Strangers  he  observes  alone  in  respect 
to  signs  of  breeding ;  of  these,  if  the  man- 
ner and  speech  of  a  man  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard,  money  cannot  gain  his 
esteem.  He  places  a  native  the  moment 
he  lays  eyes  on  him,  and  repulses  Kauf- 
mdnner  and  Jews,  tho  they  be  million- 
aires; he  does — that  is,  if  he  be  true  to 
his  class  traditions.  What  he  cannot  al- 
ways label  in  his  mind  is  Americans; 
American  business  men  are  so  apt  to 
have  the  satisfied,  independent,  quiet  air 
of  gentlemen.  Their  ladies  dress  richly ; 
from  which  he  and  his  family  presume 
their  means  are  abundant;  for  surely  no 
one  will  spend  in  this  direction,  until  all 
the  essential  duties  of  life  are  fulfilled, 
one's  children  educated  perfectly,  and 
laid  by  for,  one's  poor  relations  looked 
after,  and  all  the  intimate  demands  of 
honor  come  up  to ;  at  least  so  he  has  been 
taught,  and  so  they  think.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  they  admire  frank- 
ly the  toilets  of  their  pretty  foreign 
friends.  For  the  rest,  fashionable  clothes 
come  late,  and  tolerably  far  down  on  the 
list  of  a  noble  family's  expenses ;  before 
them  stand — well,  we  shall  gather  what 
by  looking  over  our  old  gentleman's  es- 
timate of  family  expenses.  As  a  rule 
standard  valuables  are  the  things  prized ; 
real  laces,  rare  furs,  fine  linen,  heavy  bro- 
cades, choice  jewels.  Inferior  stress  is 
laid  on  mere  fashion  and  style. 

And  so  with  housekeeping  and  house 
renting.  On  coming  to  Berlin  to  reside 
our  nobleman  gazes  with  the  utmost  in- 
dependence at  lodgings,  no  idea  of  fash- 
ion whatever  constraining  his  ultimate 
choice. 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  change  in  the 
town  since  the  war,"  he  goes  about  ex- 
claiming to  himself.  None  but  the  old 
generation  seems  content  any  longer  with 
bareness ;  carpeted  stairways  and  corri- 
dors quite  common  ;  wainscoted  walls  not 
infrequent.  And  what  pretentious  de- 
tails of  decorative  finish  in  place  of  the 
old-time   simplicity.      Black   glass   door 
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plates  and  chromo  porcelain  door  knobs 
shock  your  taste  at  every  turn.  And 
look  at  the  stucco  figures  of  sumptuous 
baroque  design,  hanging  down  out  of 
the  ceilings  as  thick  almost  as  stalactites 
in  a  cave.  And  the  imitation  marble 
and  porphyry  mantels  and  elaborate 
faience  stoves !  Yet  not  a  room  that  has 
the  size  it  ought  to  have.  Who  would 
care  to  huddle  his  furniture  into  such 
close  quarters.  The  furniture  in  its  pon- 
derous bulk  and  simple  style  of  design 
would  overwhelm  the  trivial  pretentious- 
ness of  these  walls. 

Yet,  heavens,  if  they  don't  come  to  it ! 
He  actually  hires  one  of  these  new  lodg- 
ings, plaster  ceilings,  chromo  china 
door  knobs,  and  all. 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  really  you 
see  the  old  houses  on  the  Wilhelm  Street, 
Yaeger  Street  and  other  streets  where 
folks  used  to  live,  have  been  turned  into 
business  places,  or  are  gone  up  so  in 
price,  one  had  no  choice.  In  the  country 
rumors  of  Berlin  prices  reach  a  man. 
But  to  realize  what  is  really  meant  he 
must  go  about  searching  for  an  apart- 
ment in  Berlin  center !  As  for  a  house 
to  one's  self  that  is  sheer  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Why !  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West  End, 
the  Thiergarten,  Moabit,  and  there- 
abouts, a  lodging  consisting  of  six  or 
eight  rooms  costs  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand marks  (equal  to  about  $1,500  to 
$2,000)  ;  a  few  hundred  less,  if  on  the 
second  floor,  and  still  less  if  on  the  third. 
Toward  the  factory  parts  of  the  town 
the  prices  sink.  But  who  wants  to  stand 
the  smoke  of  the  mill  chimneys,  and  the 
squalid  surroundings  of  workingmen's 
resorts.  The  whole  family  protested 
against  settling  in  the  East  End.  And, 
as  he  was  opposed  to  the  exorbitant 
price  of  eight  thousand  for  eight  rooms, 
they  came  to  an  agreement  by  deciding 
on  a  third  story  flat  in  Blank  Street. 
Pretty  high  up.  But  this  is  the  pass 
things  have  come  to;  manufacturers  live 
on  the  first  floor  of  houses  and  profes- 
sional men  on  the  second,  while  your  of- 
ficer and  nobleman  can  take  up  with 
cheap  third  Stages. 

For  ten  rooms  the  price  he  pays  is 
three  thousand  marks  a  year. 

Three  thousand ;  and  our  old  gentle- 
man casts  up  an  estimate  of  his  other 
yearly  expenses : 


'  Marks. 

Lodging  3.000 

Servants'  wages  (cook,  216,  with  50 
marks  extra  fee  at  Christmas ;  and  two 
maids,  with  salaries  respectively  of  220 
and    120    marks    and    fees    amounting 

to  80) 686 

Food  and  wine,  240  monthly 2,880 

Ten  coffees  (afternoon  receptions  at  30) .    300 
Four  suppers   (evening  parties  at  150) . .    600 
Monthly   pocket-money   to   son,    the   lieu- 
tenant in  the  Grenadiers 2,400 

Tuition  for  son  in  the  corps 450 

Monthly  pocket-money  to   same 120 

Lessons    for   two   daughters 560 

Pin  money : 

Three   marks  monthly  to   the  younger, 
ten  marks  to  the  elder,  thirty  marks 

to   wife 516 

Clothes  for  the  ladies  of  the  family : 
Two  house  dresses,  three  party  dresses 
for  daughter,  four  party  dresses  and 
two  house  dresses  for  wife,  one  for 
youngest  daughter 1,020 

And  at  this  point  it  is  with  a  fervor  of 
thankfulness  that  he  thinks  of  the  fam- 
ily linen,  laces,  jewels  and  furs.  With- 
out these  stores  what  might  not  the 
toilettes  of  his  lady  cost  him?  As  for 
the  bills  for  dressmaking,  they  will  not 
increase  much,  he  reckons ;  his  wife's 
maid  is  used  to  making  all  her  dresses 
and  the  girls,  too,  with  the  aid  of  the  la- 
dies ;  still  there  is  generally  something  to 
be  paid  for  millinery  and  the  like,  outside 
the  pin  money: 

Marks. 

Say,    yearly 75 

Tailor's  bill  for  himself  and  sons 600 

Shoemaker    140 

Summer  tour  with  three  children,   dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation   of  younger 

son   2,000 

Dentist's   fee 150 

Physician's    fee 120 

Pension  to  sister 300 

Pension  to  mother  of  son's  (illegitimate) 

child    230 

Pension  to  decrepit  family  tutor 170 

Pension  to  crippled  housekeeper 90 

Contribution    yearly    toward    daughters' 

dowers   1,000 

Contribution  yearly  to  Knights'  Order  of 

the    Cross 120 

Contribution   yearly   to   Gustavus   Adol- 

phus  Union 50 

Contribution  yearly  to  Anti-Jewish  cause        50 
Contribution    yearly     to     other     unions, 

alms,   etc no 

Christmas    boxes 1,000 

Taxes  (State,  city,  income  and  church).   1,100 
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Insurance  (on  his  own  life  policy) 35 

Insurance   and    hospital    taxes    for   serv- 
ants     52 

Newspapers  60 

Fuel   (for  three  rooms  and  kitchen).,..  410 

Gas,  petroleum  and  candles 275 

Concert  and  opera  tickets 500 

Carriage  hire,  etc 100 

Cigars    180 

Washing  (twelve  times  a  year) 120 

Sundries   300 


21,869 


Twenty-one  thousand  eight  luindred 
and  sixty-nine  marks  ($5,466)  on  the 
whole,  at  a  low  calculation ;  and  he  en- 
joys an  income  of  about  twenty-four 
thousand.  This  does  not  leave  much 
spending  money  for  himself. 

But  the  truth  is  he  really  needs  less 
than  might  be  supposed.  His  club  ex- 
penses amount  hardly  to  a  hundred  a 
year.  He  plays  a  rubber  pretty  regu- 
larly, two  or  three  times  a  week ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  reckoning,  his  gains  at 
cards  about  balance  his  losses.  The 
same  way  with  the  lottery.  He  holds  a 
Prussian  lottery  ticket  that  cost  him 
three  hundred  marks ;  but,  take  it  year 
in  and  year  out,  the  winnings  make  up 
the  costs  for  renewals.  And  yes ;  he 
does  go  to  court.  But,  as  he  wears  his 
old  uniform  year  in  and  year  out,  that 
pleasure  costs  him  only  cab  hire.  A  man 
may  attend  the  festivities  at  the  castle  in 
this  shape  very  well,  if  no  ladies  are  with 
him.  And  his  wife  seldom  cares  to  pre- 
sent herself  with  their  daughter ;  Hedwig 
not  being  a  girl  of  the  dashing  sort,  ca- 
pable of  making  herself  conspicuous  by 
her  dress  and  air  in  the  shimmering 
ocean  of  figures  that  fill  the  White  Hall 
on  the  occasion  of  a  court  ball. 


No;  what  he  aims  at  is  laying  a  little 
l^y  for  a  rainy  day.  His  younger  son  is 
to  be  fitted  out  with  his  officer's  kit  yet ; 
and  this  will  take  a  clear  fifteen  hundred 
marks  or  more.  Then,  as  soon  as  he 
gets  his  straps,  his  monthly  allowance 
must  be  quadrupled.  And  a  father  of 
two  young  bloods  must  reckon  on  extra 
bills  to  pay ;  bills  for  riding  horses,  and 
the  like.  One  does  not  care  to  go  into 
details  too  closely.  But  two  things  are 
certain :  most  young  officers  make  debts, 
and  these  debts  must  be  paid,  or  the  ca- 
reer of  the  army  given  up. 

Of  course,  our  old  nobleman  enter- 
tains the  hope  of  one  or  the  other  of  his 
boys  marrying  well  enough  at  least  to 
get  on  without  financial  aid  from  his 
side.  And  there  is  the  chance  of  a 
daughter  marrying;  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  family  may  continue  to  live  on 
its  present  footing  until  his  death  shall 
occur ;  when,  unfortunately,  the  family 
income  will  be  diminished  considerably, 
a  widow's  pension  being  small.  He 
hopes,  however,  for  the  best.  If  things 
should  come  to  the  worse,  if  the  boys  do 
make  debts,  why,  he  feels  sure  his  wife 
and  daughters  will  do  their  duty  as  gen- 
tlewomen and  sacrifice  their  dowers,  if 
diminishing  domestic  expenses,  and  econ- 
omizing, as  only  Cierman  housewives 
know  how  to,  will  not  suffice.  And  in 
this  thought  he  enjoys  tranquillity  of 
mind ;  and  well  he  may ;  for  while  men 
of  other  classes  depend  on  such  unstable 
things  as  dividends,  or  their  own  enter- 
prises, his  reliance  on  the  self-eflfacement 
of  his  women  is  like  a  king's,  on  his  sub- 
jects' loyalty;  history  and  tradition  both 
prove  it  to  be  safe. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


|The  Agricultural  Resources  of  the  Philippines, 


By  Edward  C.   Andre, 

Belgian  Consul  at  Manila 


THE  whole  Philippine  archipelago  is 
eminently  agricultural  in  its  re- 
sources and  natural  products,  and 
its  great  wealth  comes  largely  from  the 
soil.  Of  the  89  millions  of  acres  of 
tillable  soil  only  one-tenth  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  leaving  a 
princely  domain  yet  to  be  utilized  for 
the   production    of    the    valuable   plants 


which  the  islands  are  noted  for  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  In  the  island  of 
Luzon  there  are  valleys  so  extensive  and 
fertile  that  they  would  make  plantations 
of  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco  that  would  be 
marvels  of  wealth  and  productivity  to 
their  owners.  In  other  equally  large  sec- 
tions the  soil  and  climate  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  successful  culture  of  coffee, 
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cocoaiuits  and  the  Manila  hemp.  The 
wooded  hillsides  can  be  turned  into 
cocoanut  plantations,  after  they  have  been 
cleared,  and  they  would  prove  a  source 
of  income  absolutely  certain  to  their  pro- 
prietors. Each  cocoanut  tree  gives  a 
yearly  income  of  one  dollar. 

Every  foot  of  soil  in  this  land  of  prom- 
ise can  be  profitably  cultivated.  Even  the 
swamps  are  great  natural  rice-fields,  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  the  skilled  agricul- 
turist who  knows  how  to  turn  them  to 
profitable  use.  While  the  high  valleys 
are  suitable  for  raising  sugar  and  tobacco, 
the  slopes  for  coffee  and  the  mountains 
for  cocoanuts,  the  creeks  and  rivers  of 
the  low-lands,  where  the  salt  water  enters 
at  high  tide,  can  be  made  sources  of  profit 
by  cultivating  jabe  and  nipa.  The  lat- 
ter is  almost  the  rival  of  the  cocoanut, 
and  yields  nearly  the  same  products.  The 
leaves  of  nipa  are  used  for  thatching" 
and  siding  of  the  native  houses,  the  fruits 
are  eaten  with  relish  by  all  both  in  the 
raw  state  and  in  the  form  of  jellies,  and 
from  the  sap  of  the  trees  an  alcohol  is 
distilled  and  the  natives  brew  it  also  into 
a  kind  of  beer.  Jabe  is  a  swamp  plant 
that  thrives  in  the  creeks,  and  its  roots 
are  considered  an  important  article  of 
diet. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  primitive  forest 
land  in  the  Philippines  which  yield  an 
abundance  of  precious  woods.  These 
should  be  a  big  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  in  time,  either  through  the 
sale  of  the  lands  or  the  timber  growing 
on  them.  As  agriculture  must  prove  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  islands,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  will  be  made  easy  for  those  desiring 
to  settle  on  it.  By  this  means  prosperity 
will  dawn  on  the  whole  archipelago  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  The  exports 
of  $40,000,000  a  year  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  islands  should,  under  a  sta- 
ble and  judicious  Government,  increase 
in  a  little  while  to  at  least  $800,000,000. 

Under  an  intelligent  system  of  agri- 
culture the  islands  should  develop  into 
the  richest  and  most  profitable  of  all  the 
tropical  countries.  Their  products  ought 
also  to  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  temperate  zones,  as  there  are  certain 
regions  in  the  island  of  Luzon  where  the 
climate  is  inter-tropical  owing  to  the  di- 
v^ersified    geological    conditions   of   each 


separate  region.  In  the  course  of  the 
centuries  the  soil  has  accumulated  a  rich 
deposit  of  organic  matter,  which  fructi- 
fies all  plants  put  in  it,  and  with  period- 
ical inundations  the  fertility  is  annually 
replenished.  But  Nature  has  been  more 
bountiful  than  man  has  been  industrious. 
Little  has  been  done  to  utilize  the  water 
supply  for  power  or  irrigation,  and  above 
all  no  railroads,  highways, or  other  means 
of  transportation  connect  these  fertile  re- 
gions with  the  coast  or  villages  and  cities. 
Private  enterprise  is  waiting  to  sweep 
away  all  of  these  inconveniences  just  as 
soon  as  the  firm  hand  of  a  stable  and  ju- 
dicious government  guarantees  peace  and 
protection. 

There  are  natural  enemies  to  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  which  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  The  tempests  for  in- 
stance offer  obstacles  natural  to  most 
tropical  islands,  and  the  locusts  some 
years  ravage  wide  areas,  ruining  par- 
tially the  crops  in  the  various  provinces. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been  greatly 
injured  in  recent  years  by  an  insect  that 
might  be  controlled  under  judicious  man- 
agement. Six  years  ago  coffee  was  a 
very  important  product ;  but  it  has  de- 
clined rapidly,  especially  in  the  Province 
of  Batangas,  where  the  best  was  always 
raised.  This  decrease  w^as  all  due  to  an 
insect  called  xyloteriis,  which  penetrat- 
ed between  the  bark  and  wood  and  de- 
stroyed the  trees.  At  the  same  time  the 
roots  of  the  plants  were  attacked  by  a 
small  mushroom.  This  could  have  all 
been  remedied  by  applying  lime  to  the 
soil,  but  the  people  were  not  progressive 
enough  to  know  it,  and  the  crop  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  one. 

Coffee  could  be  made  a  profitable  crop 
again  in  a  short  time,  especially  in  the 
provinces  north  of  Manila,  where  it  has 
been  observed  the  coffee  grows  in  the 
wild  state  wath  great  luxuriance.  The 
plants  even  attain  the  size  and  form  of 
trees.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Provinces  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Benguet, 
Lepanto,  and  Abra.  The  coffee  yields 
half  a  crop  the  second  year  after  planting 
and  a  full  crop  three  years  after.  The 
plants  are  so  hardy  and  prolific  that  good 
crops  can  then  be  gathered  every  season 
from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

The  method  of   managing   the   coffee 
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and  other  plantations  is  on  the  share  sys-  tory  near  by,  where  the  coloring  matter  is 
tern  and  this  proves  the  most  satisfactory  extracted.  The  plants  are  placed  in  large 
to  the  planter,  as  it  requires  little  capital,  vats,  where  they  are  treated  to  a  bath  of 
The  laborers  do  not  expect  their  share  cold  water  and  allowed  to  remain  soak- 
until  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  ing  for  twelve  hours.  When  the  liquid 
sold.  Usually  half  the  crop  goes  to  the  shows  the  proper  strength,  the  plants  are 
men  and  the  other  half  to  the  planter,  carefully  removed,  and  the  water 
Other  systems  have  been  adopted,  but  it  churned  and  agitated  with  sticks  and  pad- 
has  been  observed  that  where  the  labor  is  dies  until  numerous  small  oil  cells  are 
paid  in  money,  the  expenses  have  broken  up,  which  makes  the  color  turn 
amounted  to  just  about  fifty  per  cent.,  or  from  a  green  to  a  blue.  Lime  water  is 
one-half  the  value  of  the  crop.  then  added,  and  the  agitation  of  the  water 

The    share     system     is    consequently  renewed.     The  lime  causes  the  indigo  to 

adopted   by   most   of  the  planters,   and  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  on  the 

nearly  all  of  the  Manila  hemp  is  raised  top  is  gradually  drained  off.    The  indigo 

in  this  way.     This  plant  is  cultivated  in  is  next  dried  in  the  sun,  and  cut  into  little 

the  southern  provinces  of  Luzon,  mainly  cubes  of  from  one  to  three  inches  square, 

in  Albay  and  those  surrounding  it;  also  When  thoroughly  dried  these  cubes  are 

in  the  highlands  of  Leite,   Samar,  and  packed  for  shipment, 

the  north  of  Mindanao.     The  hemp  is  a  A   second,    but   inferior,    crop   grows 

variety  of  banana  tree,  and  the  fiber  is  from  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  but  as  a  rule 

produced  by  the  trunk  or  stem,  which  is  the  planters  uproot  them  and  put  in  a 

pulpy  and  can  be  stripped  ofif.    The  stem  crop  of  something  else.     The  indigo  of 

reaches  an  average  hight  of  ten  feet.     It  Bayambong  is  considered  the  best,  and 

requires  a  considerable  amount  of  moist-  the  culture  in  this  province  costs  $10  to 

ure,  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  swampy  land,  the  25  gantas.     The  yield  of  the  indigo 

Land    properly    cultivated    with    hemp  depends  naturally  on  the  quality  of  the 

makes  profitable  returns  to  the  investor,  soil.     The  production  of  indigo  has  lost 

and  it  is  probably  the  least  troublesome  a  good  deal  of  its  former  importance  be- 

of   all   the   agricultural   products.     The  cause  of  adulteration  and  poor  methods 

plants  require  three  years  to  arrive  at  of  culture. 

cutting  maturity  when  raised  from  suck-  The  product  which  is  the  most  impor- 
ers,  and  four  years  if  raised  from  seed,  tarit  on  the  islands  is  sugar.  Several  kinds 
The  suckers  spring  up  spontaneously  and  of  sugar  cane  are  cultivated,  but  the  va- 
in great  abundance  after  the  plants  once  rieties  raised  on  the  largest  scale  are  the 
become  established  in  the  soil.  yellow  cane  of  Otaiti,  the  red  cane  of  Ba- 

A  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  not  tona,  and  the  lignee.     The  total  sugar 

so  well  known  as  Manila  hemp  is  a  varie-  produced  in  the  whole  archipelago  is  in 

ty  of  indigo  called  Indigofera  tinctoria.  the  neighborhood  of  237,500  tons,  valued 

It  gives  a  product  superior  to  the  indigo  at  something  like  $15,000,000.    The  most 

of  Hindoustan.    The  plant  is  from  three  important  cane  plantations  are  found  on 

to  five  feet  in  hight,  and  the  dark  green  the  island  of  Negros,  and  next  in  impor- 

leaves  long  and  narrow.     The  coloring  tance  in  this  respect  is  the  Province  of 

matter  is  found  in  little  cells  on  the  re-  Pampanga,  where  the  culture  of  the  cane 

verse  side  of  the  leaves.     The  seeds  of  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively    and 

this  crop  are  sown  in  the  month  of  Oc-  many  beautiful  estates  exist.    Cavite,  Ba- 

tober  after  the  rainy  season,  and  when  tangas  and  La  Laguna  also  produce  large 

spread  broadcast  over  the  newly  plowed  quantities.    But  in  all  of  these  places  the 

field  they  are  covered  with  earth.       The  industry   can   be   enormously   increased, 

following  month  of  June    or    July    the  The  lack  of  railroad  facilities  prevents 

plants  are  ripe  for  the  harvesting.     The  many  provinces   from  being  developed, 

leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  at  the  slightest  and  on  account  of  this    the    inhabitants 

gust  of  wind.     The  plants  are  cut  off  have  little  by  little  abandoned  the  inland 

with  the  bolos*  about  a  foot  above  the  plantations  for  land  nearer  Manila, 

ground,  and  piled   in  wagons  with  the  Thus  those  who  desire  to  undertake 

greatest  care.    They  are  carted  to  the  fac-  the  enterprise  of  sugar  culture  on  a  large 

^'                *  ThTbokTisalong  and  heavy  knife;  SC^l^    WJU    find    land    in    plenty    wjthout    a 
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rival  in  the  world.  When  railroads  are  land,  and  they  are  morally  opposed  to 
once  built  which  will  bind  together  these  large  proprietors,  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
various  provinces,  the  sugar  industry  cult  in  some  regions  to  purchase  enough 
must  advance  wonderfully,  and  the  value  to  form  an  extensive  plantation.  The  su- 
of  the  now  uncultivated  lands  double  and  gar  estates  are  generally  small,  and  there 
treble  in  a  few  short  months  or  years,  are  very  few  which  yield  more  than  a 
The  value  of  the  best  sugar  land  varies  thousand  tons  of  sugar.  On  the  island 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  mar-  of  Negros  the  sugar  is  carted  to  the  coast 
kets  and  other  considerations.  In  the  in  small  wagonettes  drawn  by  "  cari- 
province  of  Manila  and  those  surround-  bous,"  or  native  buffaloes,  and  then 
ing  it,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  the  is-  loaded  on  schooners  of  60  to  250  tons 
land  of  Negros,  where  the  land  is  rolling  burden  at  an  average  cost  of  twelve  and  a 
and  near  the  harbor,  it  is  valued  at  from  half  cents  per  ton.  The  native  buffa- 
$100  to  $150  per  acre.  In  the  central  loes  are  in  great  demand  for  this  reason, 
part  of  Negros  it  declines  to  $90  and  $100  and  they  are  valued  at  $40  to  $70  apiece. 
per  acre,  and  in  other  provinces  even  It  would  be  impossible  to  cover  the 
much  lower.  In  the  new  plantations  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  in  such  a  pro- 
yield  is  from  180  to  200  tons  of  cane  per  ductive  country  in  a  short  article.  Rice 
acre,  and  in  some  of  the  older  plantations,  growing  is  an  important  industry  that 
where  the  soil  is  worn  out,  the  yield  is  needs  development ;  tobacco  under  the 
from  100  to  160  tons.  The  uncleared  management  of  experts  would  advance 
land  owned  by  the  Government  was  val-  into  the  front  rank;  the  precious  woods 
ued  at  about  $10  per  acre,  but  it  costs  $20  are  numerous  and  valuable  both  for  ex- 
to  remove  the  trees,  and  $20  more  for  port  and  home  use ;  the  cocoanuts,  which 
clearing  and  plowmg.  The  first  harvest  even  thrive  in  the  salt  water,  should  be 
from  the  virgin  soil  produces  almost  made  to  treble  their  value,  and  the  cacao, 
nothing  except  molasses,  and  it  is  not  un-  or  cocoa  beans,  are  very  susceptible  to 
til  the  third  harvest  that  the  sugar  be-  improvement,  while  nearly  all  other  trop- 
comes  much  better.  At  present  it  is  dif-  i^^al  and  semi-tropical  fruits  and  products 
ficult  to  induce  the  natives  to  sell  their  thrive  in  more  or  less  abundance. 


The    Brook 

By  Elizabeth  Alden  Curtis. 

O  LITTLE  brook,  beside  thy  lisping  flow 
I  sat  me  down,  'twas  full  an  hour  ago, 
And  still  I  sit  with  silenced  soul  adream, 
And  gaze  into  thy  eddies,  mountain  stream. 

So  clear  thy  shallows,  and  thy  depths  so  pure. 

Bold,  busy-minded,  liberal,  purpose-sure; 

And  yet  the  slenderest  doe  that  ever  ran 

Could  light  o'er-leap   thee — for  thou'rt  but  a  span. 

Blithe  music-maker,  consonant  of  fall. 
Crowned  with  hish  sedges,  lithe  and  marginal ; 
Home  of  small  fish,  and  solace  of  large  trees. 
Dispensing  sundry  tuneful  charities, 

Thou  mind'st  m.e  of  good  men,  whose  life-source,  fed 
Deep  in  the  Hills  of  Hope,  is  wisely  led 
Down  homely  ways,  in  candid  minstrelsy, 
To  the  loud  marges  of  the  terminal  ses^. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Lee  at  Appomattox 

In  these  papers  Mr.  Adams  examines 
certain  questions  in  ver}^  recent  history 
and  questions  which  pertain  to  the  writ- 
ing of  history.^'  The  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  sane,  practical  man,  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  uncommonly  wide  and 
varied,  who  has  a  reasonable,  tho  not  in- 
tense or  morbid,  mterest  in  the  past,  and 
who  does  not  like  to  be  fooled.  He  is 
eminently  candid,  with  the  easy  candor 
of  the  successful  man  of  affairs,  free, 
however,  from  the  mere  bluntness  and 
objectionable  self-assertion  of  the  men 
whom  we  call  self-made.  To  be  at  once 
a  highly  educated  man  of  wide  reading, 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  an 
Adams,  should  enable  one  to  approach 
subjects  in  American  history  somewhat 
confidently ;  to  say  the  least,  without  any 
sense  of  grievance.  It  should  make  it 
easy  for  one  to  employ  common  sense. 

That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Adams 
relies  on  and  appeals  to.  He  is  distinctly 
practical  in  the  paper  on  the  British 
change  of  heart  toward  America,  in  his 
rather  hazardous  suggestion  that  histor- 
ical scholars  make  use  of  their  knowl- 
edge in  political  campaigns,  and  in  his 
plea  for  military  history.  His  really  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington is  thoroughly  business  like.  Even 
the  title  essay,  tho  it  deals  with  senti- 
ment, is  not  at  all  sentimental  in  its  tone. 
Not  once  does  this  historical  student  fall 
to  musing,  or  in  anywise  surrender  him- 
self to  the  past.  He  distributes  his  en- 
thusiasm for  cause  and  reasons  his  way 
to  warmth. 

And  the  i-easoning  is  good.  Mr. 
Adams  does  not  bow  down  to  fetishes. 
He  is  the  same  Mr.  Adams  who  has 
twice  rattled  the  dry  bones  of  an  ancient 
university ;  once  because  he  held  that  it 
attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
teaching  of  a  dead  language,  and  once 
because  he  thought  it  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  teaching  of  English.  In 
that  second  controversy  the  school  mas- 

♦  Lkk  at  Appomattox  and  Other  Papers.  By 
Oharles  Francis  Adams.  Boston:  Houghton,  MiflSln 
&  Co.     .$1.50  net. 
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ters  also  were  involved,  and  some  of 
them  would  perhaps  chuckle  to  find  in 
Mr.  Adams's  book  such  a  phrase  as  "  the 
womb  of  the  inmiediate  future."  He  is 
no  less  venturesome  now.  In  his  close 
study  of  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  he  does  not  spare 
Charles  Sumner's  limitations  or  the  in- 
firmities of  his  temper ;  friends  and  biog- 
raphers of  Sumner  have,  accordingly, 
crowded  to  defend  his  memory.  Mr. 
Adams  daringly  proposes  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  make  some  clear  ac- 
knowledgment, say  with  a  statue  at 
Washington,  of  their  obligation  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  because  he  kept  the  Confeder- 
ates from  taking  to  guerrilla  warfare 
like  the  Boers,  and  on  that  score,  too,  our 
author  wakened  the  controversy  he  de- 
sired. 

The  specific  suggestion  of  a  statue  was 
made  in  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last 
June,  a  performance  not  included  in  this 
vohnne.  In  that  oration,  however,  Gen- 
eral Lee's  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  is  set  forth  more  amply  than 
in  the  title  essay  of  the  present  volume. 
There  is  even  an  apology  for  Lee's 
course  in  1861,  and  the  fullest  conces- 
sion of  the  fact  that  a  Virginian  might 
then  see  his  dut}^  as  a  citizen  of  New 
York  or  Massachusetts  could  not  have 
seen  it.  The  main  thing,  however,  is 
that  General  Lee  was  incontestably  a 
very  noble  gentleman,  who  all  his  life 
showed  the  utmost  devotion  to  duty  as 
he  saw  it,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer he  saw  his  duty  in  a  course  that  was 
of  great  service  to  the  whole  country, 
North  and  South.  It  is  certainly  pleas- 
ant that  it  should  be  a  Union  soldier,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  and  the  present  head 
of  a  famous  New  England  family,  who 
makes  this  generous  plea  for  the  fame  of 
the  Virginian  leader.  One  recalls,  in  this 
connection,  Senator  Hoar's  plea  for  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  Lamar's  tribute 
to  Sumner,  Grady's  New  England  Club 
speech,  and  other  graceful  tributes  across 
the  old  line  of  battles.  Many,  however, 
are  still  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  Mr. 
Adams  goes  in  condoning  secession.  We. 
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for  our  own  part,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  somewhat  overestimates  the  in- 
fluence of  General  Lee  over  Confeder- 
ates outside  of  his  own  army,  tho  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  love 
and  honor  in  which  all  Confederates  held 
him.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  pri- 
vates as  well  as  generals  in  the  Confed- 
erate armies  saw  that  the  cause  was  lost 
after  Appomattox.  The  case  was  scarce- 
ly comparable  to  that  of  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa.  The  racial  difference 
was  wanting;  and  the  South,  notwith- 
standing all  the  divergences  and  antago- 
nisms, was  bound  to  the  Union  by  ties  of 
interest,  kinship  and  sympathy  far 
stronger  than  any  that  bound  the  South 
African  Republic  to  the  British  Empire. 
To  have  aroused,  as  Mr.  Adams  has, 
two  really  heated  controversies  over 
purely  historical  inquiries  is  something 
of  an  achievement.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  decide  between  him  and  his  crit- 
ics as  to  the  merits  either  of  Lee  or  Sum- 
ner. It  is  enough  to  say,  however,  that 
there  is  in  every  one  of  these  papers  an 
idea  worth  considering  and  worth  de- 
bating. Each  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt 
either  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
past  or  to  draw  a  practical  lesson  from 
it.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  tho  incomplete,  is  doubt- 
less the  best  monograph  on  the  subject 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Taken  as  such  it 
is  refreshing,  for  there  is  in  it  none  of 
the  slavery  to  documents  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  monographs.  The  fetish  of 
"  original  material  "  is  another  object  of 
Mr.  Adams's  scorn.  He  stands  for  the 
liberty  of  historical  students  to  see  light 
wherever  they  can  find  it — even,  per- 
haps, in  encyclopedias.  Evidently  he  is 
of  Omar's  mind,  and  would  rather  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  true  light  in  the  tav- 
ern than  lose  it  outright  in  the  temple. 

Stories  of  the  Ghetto 

Time  was — and  not  so  very  long  ago 
— when  few  "  respectable  "  people  would 
venture  to  go  east  of  the  Bowery  in  New 
York  unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  friendly  police  officer.  Thugdom  ex- 
tended from  the  Bowery  to  the  East 
River,  gangs  and  roughs  were  swarming 
between  Canal  and  Houston  streets. 

The  locality  still  exists,  the  bleak, 
dark,    tall    tenement    houses    are    more 


closely  packed  than  ever  before,  the  pop- 
ulation has  multiplied  twentyfold,  the 
very  streets  are  a  teeming,  seething  mass 
of  restless  humanity — yet  a  violent  crime, 
an  assault  or  even  a  discourteous  remark 
is  rare.  Whence  this  change?  What 
wrought  this  transformation  ?  In  the 
word  of  an  old  police  officer :  ''  The  Jews 
have  driven  off  the  crooks,  the  thugs,  the 
roughs  and  the  loafers."  And  the  Jews 
have  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
"  lower  East  Side."  They  came  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  they  brought  with 
them  strange  customs,  quaint  traditions. 
Their  mode  of  life  is  so  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
that  a  good  many  looked  askance  at  the 
influx  of  bearded  men  and  bewigged 
women  who  spoke  a  foreign  tongue  and 
mixed  little  with  men  of  other  races. 

Newspaper  reporters  in  search  of 
"  copy,"  "  hackwriters  "  in  an  endeavor 
to  hunt  up  thrills,  began  to  visit  the 
"  ghetto,"  and  a  veritable  flood  of  stories 
found  its  way  into  print.  And  what  a 
])icture  they  gave  of  the  Jew !  It  was 
such  a  contortion  that  even  the  most  dis- 
tressing nightmare  faded  into  nothing- 
ness compared  with  the  phantom  of  a 
weird  imagination,  the  hobgoblin  of 
crude,  thoughtless  ignorance.  They 
gave  us  a  Jew  who  was  neither  man  nor 
beast,  neither  an  insect  that  crawds  nor  a 
thing  that  creeps. 

Then  came  descriptions  of  the  East 
Side  Jew  by  one  of  them.  They  proved 
even  less  satisfactory.  For  with  a  strange 
perversion  the  author  dwelt  only  on  the 
unhealthy,  exceptional  traits,  portraying 
rather  the  eccentricities  than  the  natural 
activities  of  this  complex  race.  Justice 
to  the  Jew  was  still  far  off. 

The  East  Side  Jews  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Herman  Bernstein,  the 
author  of  these  eleven  short  stories.'-' 
The  reader  is  at  once  confronted  with  liv- 
ing men  and  living  women,  in  whose 
veins  flows  red  blood,  who  live  their  lives 
according  to  their  own  lights  and  whose 
every  thought,  whose  every  action,  can  be 
traced  to  the  impulses  common  to  all  hu- 
manity, modified  in  this  instance  by 
specifically  Jewish  tradition,  by  Jewish 
customs,  by  Jewish  traits.  From  the 
first  story  to  the  last  the  humble,  toiling 
Jew    possesses    the    virtues    Jewdom    is 

*  In  the  Gates  of  Israel.  Bi/  Herman  Bern- 
stein.    New  York  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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rightly  proud  of — love  of  family,  crav- 
ing for  education,  eagerness  to  push 
ahead,  persistency  and  the  desire  to  help 
the  unfortunate.  Be  the  character  as  pa- 
thetic as  that  of  Soreh  Rivke,  be  it  as 
humorous  as  the  straight  hunchback,  be 
it  depressed  as  Dora  or  that  queer,  odd 
artist,  we  are  bound  to  sympathize  with 
them.  Laugh  at  their  follies,  pity  their 
narrow  horizon,  wonder  over  the  serious- 
ness with  which  they  view  apparent 
trifles,  deprecate,  if  you  must,  their  blind 
groping  for  something  they  know  not 
what ;  yet  you  must  admit  that  one  and 
all  of  them  are  so  thoroughly  human,  so 
implicitlv  sincere,  so  evidently  natural, 
that  you  cannot  help  liking  them.  At  the 
bottom  they  are  all  men  and  women  first 
and  Jews  and  Jewesses  only  afterward. 

Neither  are  these  stories  lacking  in 
sound  philosophy.  There  are  some  very 
good  common  sense  views  sprinkled  lib- 
erally throughout  the  book.  Nor  is 
there  any  dearth  of  epigrams,  tho  the 
author  does  not  chase  them,  or  lead  up 
to  them  in  a  labored  way  through  a 
dozen  pages.  In  the  whole  book  there  is 
not  an  instance  of  trying  for  effect;  the 
narrative  flows  smoothly,  the  description 
is  telling  and  the  dialogue  never  drags. 
It  is  a  book  that  should  please  the  Jew 
and  prove  of  interest  to  the  Gentile. 

Scotchmen 

Dr.  Johnson  held  grave  doubts  con- 
cerning Scotchmen,  tho  he  admitted  that 
something  might  be  done  with  them  if 
caught  young.  Mr.  Crosland  *  has 
still  more  serious  doubts,  for  he  fails  to 
find  in  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  North  any 
redeeming  traits  whatever.  There  is  no 
phase  of  their  character  that  he  does  not 
ridicule  or  denounce ;  they  even  intro- 
duced thistles  into  Canada,  and  there  are 
strong  suspicions  against  them  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  rabbits  into  Aus- 
tralia. Dullness,  too,  is  alleged.  "  The 
Scotch  are  in  point  of  fact,"  he  writes, 
''  quite  the  dullest  race  of  white  men  in 
the  world."  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Cros- 
land did  not  take  as  motto  for  his  diatribe 
the  lines  of  old  Phocylides  (better  known 
in  their  Porsonian  application  to  Her- 
mann the  German )  : 

*  The  Unspeakable  Scot.     By  T.  W.  H.  Cros- 
land.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 


So  saith  Phocylides : 

Leros   breeds   a   wretched  lot; 

Not  one  bad  and  'tother  not, 

But  villainous  every  man ; 

Save  only  Proclees, 

And  Proclees  is — Lerian. 

The  pinch  of  competition  in  the  liter- 
ary world  of  London  must  indeed  be  se- 
vere to  have  called  forth  such  a  work.  It 
would  appear  that  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  less  overrun  by 
Poles  and  Kuns  than  the  literary  and 
journalistic  fields  of  England  by  men 
from  beyond  the  Tweed.  The  bewil- 
dered Britons  of  the  South  find  them- 
selves displaced ;  and  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered high  time  for  a  protest. 

It  is  a  savagely  witty,  albeit  entertain- 
ing, protest.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
taken  with  entire  seriousness,  for  much 
of  it  is  evidently  motived  on  the  desire 
to  make  points  where  points  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  made.  ''  That  Chaucer  did  not 
love  Scotchmen,"  says  the  author,  ''  is 
pretty  certain,  tho  there  is  nothing  in  his 
writings  to  prove  it."  Shakespeare's 
portrayal  of  Macbeth,  he  holds,  is  in- 
tended to  depict  the  characteristic  vi- 
ciousness  of  Scotchmen;  tho  why  the 
bard's  portrayal  of  characters  such  as 
Richard  III  and  Jack  Cade  may  not  be 
supposed  to  be  equally  typical  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  a  matter  left  unconsidered. 
Boswell,  the  author  is  forced  to  admit, 
gave  us  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
pieces  of  biography  ever  written ;  but  '*  I 
never  read  the  life,"  he  says,  ''  without 
feeling  that  Johnson  must  have  written 
Boswell,  and  that  Boswell  wrote  John- 
son's poems." 

It  is  a  book  that  will  prove  diverting  to 
many ;  and  perhaps  it  will  anger  none,  for 
its  ludicrous  extravagance  blunts  the  in- 
tended sting. 

The  fixed  conviction,  according  to  Mr. 
Crosland,  of  every  Scot  that  he  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  is  reflected  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Mr.  Hanna's  volumes  on  the 
Scotch-Irish. t  Here  we  have  the  col- 
lected testimony  of  Caledonians  about 
themselves  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  all  intended  to  show  what 
mighty  forces,  individually  and  in  the 
mass,  they  have  been  and  are.  There 
are  long  excerpts  from  the  early  chron- 

t  The  Scotch-Irish  :  or.  The  Scot  in  North 
Britain,  North  Ireland  and  North  America.  By 
Charles  A.  Hanna.  Two  vols.,  with  maps.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $10  net. 
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icles  and  quotations  from  a  multitude  of 
other  sources,  gathered  with  great  indus- 
try, minutely  annotated,  and  put  forth 
with  lavish  liberality,  concerning  Scotch- 
men in  all  periods  of  recorded  time.  It 
takes  nearly  1,200  octavo  pages,  very 
many  of  them  in  fine  type,  to  contain  all 
this  erudition.  It  is  worth  the  doing,  no 
doubt ;  yet  the  average  reader  will  be  re- 
minded of  Goldsmith's  comment  on 
Lord  Kames's  ''  Elements  of  Criticism," 
that  it  is  easier  to  write  such  a  book  than 
to  read  it.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  has 
been  left  out ;  it  is  a  cyclopedia  of  things 
Scotch,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most 
important. 

A  History  of  Germany 

To  write  a  short  history  of  Germany 
from  the  time  of  Caesar  to  that  of  Em- 
peror William  is  not  an  easy  task.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  often  confusedly  intertwined 
with  that  of  the  French,  the  Popes  and 
Italians,  the  heathen  Slavs,  and  even  the 
hideous  Mongols  from  the  Far  East ;  in 
modern  times  the  great  duels  of  human- 
ity— the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  long  Napoleonic  conflict 
and  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  War — tho 
fought  out  mostly  on  German  soil  and 
deeply  affecting  German  life,  are  by  no 
means  purely  German  affairs,  but  are  dis- 
tinctly international ;  so  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  deal  clearly  and  adequately 
with  German  history  without  becoming 
involved  in  the  intricate  histor}''  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  Yet  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Henderson,  by  rigidly  excluding  all  ex- 
cept the  absolutely  necessary,  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  giving  a  good  narrative 
of  the  growth  of  the  German  Father- 
land.* 

Beginning  with  a  perfunctory  and  in- 
adequate account  of  German  origins  and 
ideas  of  law,  he  soon  reaches  solid  ground 
in  a  subject  with  which  former  studies 
have  made  him  familiar — the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  .With  an  outlook  broader 
than  that  of  Bryce,  he  rightly  de- 
votes more  attention  to  the  Papacy,  and 
following  closely  the  German  works  of 
Ranke  and  Lindner   gives  a  really  excel- 

•  A  Short  History  of  Germany.  By  Ernest  F. 
Henderson.  Two  vols.  New  York  :  TTie  Macmillan 
Co.     .$4.00  net. 


lent  account  of  that  complex  and  often 
misrepresented  all-important  struggle  be- 
tween the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  An  interest- 
ing chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Ger- 
man Renaissance  depicts  well  the  preva- 
lent ignorance  and  superstition  among 
the  German  clergy  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation ;  it  includes  a  suggestive 
quotation  from  the  contemporary  Geiler 
von  Kaiserburg  to  the  effect  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  German  bishops  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  to  "  ride  many  horses, 
fill  their  money  bags,  eat  good  pullets 
and  run  after  the  girls ;  "  also  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  ''  Letters  of  Obscure  Men," 
in  which  priests  discuss  heatedly  whether 
magister  is  derived  from  magis,  more, 
and  ter,  thrice,  because  a  master  should 
know  three  times  as  much  as  other  peo- 
ple, or  from  magis  and  terreo,  to  fright- 
en, because  a  master  inspires  fear  in  his 
pupils. 

After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  ris- 
ing young  Brandenburg-Prussian  State 
gradually  elbows  the  old  decaying  im- 
perial House  of  Austria  out  of  the  hege- 
mony of  Germany,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  shifts  more  and  more  from  Vi- 
enna to  Berlin.  It  is  not  unnatural  there- 
fore that  Mr.  Henderson's  second  volume 
should  prove  to  be  a  history  of  Prussia 
rather  than  of  Germany,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Hohenzollerns,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  preface 
is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Henderson  evi- 
dently writes  con  amore.  While  taking 
from  Frederick  the  Great  none  of  the 
glory  which  Carlyle  has  cast  around  his 
hero,  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  most  inter- 
esting and  only  really  original  chapter  in 
the  two  volumes  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
Frederick's  father  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  ''  royal  drill  sergeant  "  was  not  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  madman  he  is  so  often 
depicted. 

"  The  real  Frederick  William  was  a  rugged 
genius  with  strongly  marked  peculiarities  and 
with  a  determination  to  carry  absolutism  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  His  manners  were  rough, 
his  vein  of  humor  coarse,  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful  decidedly  limited.  Yet  often  we  find 
an  underlying  principle  of  good  in  his  acts  of 
harshness  and  severity.  Quidqiiid  vult,  vehe- 
mentur  vult,  writes  a  Saxon  envoy  of  Fred- 
erick William,  and  this  quality  of  impetuosity 
he  showed  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his 
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accession.  His  fixed  idea  was  the  necessity 
of  making  Prussia  into  a  strong  military  pow- 
er."— And  he  succeeded. 

Each  volume  is  indexed,  contains  a 
helpful  chronological  table  of  important 
events  and  several  maps,  which  are  a  de- 
cided aid  in  understanding  the  history, 
but  which  show  incidentally  that  how- 
ever progressive  we  Americans  may  be 
in  managing  railroads  and  making  ship- 
combines  our  publishers  are  still  decades 
behind  the  Germans  in  matters  car- 
tographical. It  seems  a  little  unkind  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Henderson,  after  copying 
freely  from  the  excellent  Schulatlas  of 
Putzger,  to  refer  to  him  in  the  preface  as 
Putzke.  Tamerlane  he  has  confused  with 
Jenghiz  Khan.  But  with  the  exception 
of  these  and  a  few  minor  mistakes  this 
Short  History  of  Germany  is  to  be  relied 
on  and  recommended. 

Autographs 

Collecting  autograph  letters,  histor- 
ical documents  and  authors'  manuscripts 
must  be  a  delightful  occupation,  if  we 
may  accept  these  Meditations  of  an  Au- 
tograph Collector."^  At  least  Mr.  Jo- 
line  has  found  the  habit  entertaining, 
and  in  this,  as  his  hobby,  has  won  relief 
from  the  exactions  of  an  extensive  law 
practice. 

Mr.  Joline  in  his  book  has  not  for- 
gotten to  point  out  that  autograph  col- 
lecting, in  the  highest  and  best  sense, 
does  not  mean  the  going  about,  album 
in  hand,  and  pleading  with  celebrities  to 
register  their  names  therein  as  guests 
register  at  a  hotel.  The  autograph  col- 
lector, who  is  worthy  the  name,  no  longer 
writes  to  the  great  ones  of  earth,  in- 
closing a  card  for  the  victim's  signature. 
That  custom  did  indeed  once  prevail ;  it 
offended  George  Augustus  Sala  so  high- 
ly that  he  applied  the  term  "  fiend  "  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  autograph  hunters. 
According  to  a  letter  quoted  here,  in  part, 
James  Russell  Lowell  so  dreaded  the  cus- 
tom that  he  was  made  to  "  shiver  "  on 
hearing  that  his  little  goddaughter  had 
been  supplied  with  an  autograph  book. 

Other  notables,  however,  were  secretly 
flattered  by  the  request  for  their  auto- 
graphs.    Thus  H.  W.  Longfellow  enters 

*  Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector.  U.y 
Adrian  H.  Joline.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$3.00  net. 


the  following  record  in  his  diary  for  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1857:  "Yesterday  I  wrote, 
sealed  and  directed  seventy  autographs." 
Edgar  A.  Poe  once  wrote  a  very  pleasant 
letter  in  response  to  such  a  request,  and 
even  Kipling  is  known  to  have  answered 
goodnaturedly  to  a  similar  correspond- 
ent. 

An  interesting  autograph-to-order  is 
that  of  Lord  Rosebery.  His  letter  is  as 
follows : 

"  Lord    Rosebery   presents    his   compliments 

to  Miss  C ,  but  would  rather  not  make  her 

collection  and  himself  ridiculous  by  sending  it 
the  autograph  of  an  insignificant  person." 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  writes 
far  more  graciously  than  the  English  no- 
bleman. This  is  from  the  New  England 
essayist : 

"  I  have  your  note.  If,  as  somebody  says, 
applications  for  autographs  are  '  a  shadow 
cast  by  success,'  I  suppose  one  can  no  more  ob- 
ject to  them  than  one  can  quarrel  with  his 
shadow." 

Horace  Greeley  once  answered  an  ap- 
plication for  his  autograph  in  his  most 
characteristic  and  illegible  hand  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  never  under  any  circum- 
stances wrote  an  autograph  for  anybody, 
and  then  (presumably)  signed  the  let- 
ter. 

The  cold-hearted,  unimaginative  per- 
son sees  in  an  autograph  letter  only  a 
fragment  of  faded  paper  with  irregular 
tracings  of  ink  and  cannot  comprehend 
the  sensations  of  the  collector  when  he 
realizes  that  he  has  before  him  the  ac- 
tual handiwork  of  the  great  man  or  wom- 
an who  made  those  tracings ;  we  com- 
mend all  such  to  read  Mr.  Joline's  book. 
But  the  book  is  not  intended  for  such 
readers.  They  would  see  no  crime  in 
cutting  signatures  from  letters  of  famous 
persons,  and  they  cheerfully  class  the  au- 
tograph collector  with  ''  the  common 
horde  of  semi-lunatics  who  gather  birds' 
eggs,  butterflies,  hotel  paper,  teacups 
and  Japanese  sword  guards " — all  of 
which  the  author  of  the  present  book  re- 
jects with  fine  scorn. 

Mr.  Joline  has  happily  called  his  book 
"  meditations."  It  tells  about  "  sets," 
"  signers  "  and  forgeries,  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  buy  letters  from  Cleo- 
patra to  Cato,  or  a  note  from  Lazarus 
after  his  resurrection,  or  from  Judas 
Iscariot  to  Mary  Magdalene,  particular- 
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ly    when    tliey    are    written    in    modern 
French. 

The  matter  is  rambhng,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  but  the  book  is  full  of 
charm,  and  gives  us  an  admirable  taste 
of  the  joys  of  collecting. 

A.    W.    Kinglake.      By    Rev.   W.    Tuckwell. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^i.75- 

It  is  said  that  Montalembcrt,  on  read- 
ing a  speech  of  Kinglake's  anent  the 
French  invasion  of  England,  turned  to 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  with  the  query, 
''  Who  is  Mr.  Kinglake?  "  "  He  is  the 
author  of  '  Eothen,'  "  replied  Sir  Grant. 
"  And  what  is  '  Eothen  ?  '  I  never  heard 
of  it."  The  ignorance  of  the  average 
reading  man  in  America  to-day  hardly 
extends  to  the  question  of  Montalembcrt, 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  very  few  of  us 
have  read  ''  Eothen,"  or  even  suspect 
what  a  treasure  house  of  delight  it  con- 
tains— not  to  mention  the  epic  story  of 
''The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea."  Mr. 
Tuckwell  has  made  of  Kinglake's  life  the 
most  entertaining  biographical  sketch  we 
have  read  for  many  a  month.  The  man 
with  all  his  whimsicalities  stands  before 
us  as  he  must  have  appeared  to  his 
friends.  Nor  has  Mr.  Tuckwell  failed 
in  the  difficult  task  of  presenting  a  clear 
idea  of  Kinglake's  work  to  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  it  at  first  hand.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  may  take  these  sentences  on  the 
Crimean  history : 

"  Kinglake's  mordant  pen  depicts  with  felic- 
ity and  compression  the  men  of  Downing 
Street,  who  without  military  experience  or 
definite  political  aim,  thwarted,  criticised, 
overruled,  tormented  their  much-enduring 
General.  We  have  Aberdeen,  deficient  in  men- 
tal dearness  and  propelling  force,  by  his  hor- 
ror of  war  bringing  war  to  pass ;  Gladstone,  of 
too  subtle  intellect  and  too  lively  conscience, 
'  a  good  man  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term ;  ' 
Palmerston,  above  both  in  keenness  of  instinct 
and  in  strength  of  will,  meaning  war  from  the 
first  and  biding  his  time  to  insure  it ;  New- 
castle, sanguine  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  loy- 
ally adherent  to  Lord  Raglan  while  governed 
by  his  own  judgment,  distrustful  under  stress 
of  popular  clamor ;  Panmure,  ungenerous, 
rough-tongued,  violent,  churlish,  yet  not  mal- 
evolent— '  a  rhinoceros  rather  than  a  tiger  ' — 
hurried  by  subservience  to  the  newspaper  press 
into  injustice  which  he  afterward  recognized 
yet  did  but  sullenly  repair." 

Kinglake    was    an    indefatigable    stu- 


dent, but,  like  most  genuine  workers, 
could  find  time  and  energy  enough  for 
frolic  and  relaxation.  His  pen  could  be 
trivial  as  well  as  trenchant.  To  his  life- 
long friend,  Madame  Novikoff,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  nonsense  rimes,  concluding 
with  this  happy  compliment: 

"  There  is  a  fair  lady  at  Claridge's, 

Whose  smile  is  more  charming  to  me 
Than  the  rapture  of  ninety-nine  marriages 
Could  possibly,  possibly  be !  " 

The  Story  of  Chartres.  By  Cecil  Headlam. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton.  NewYork  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Headlam's  Story  of  Chartres  is 
fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  volumes 
of  this  admirable  series.  The  author 
traces  the  romantic  and  tragic  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  medieval  city  from  the  dawn 
of  its  history,  when  the  white-robed 
Druids  moved  in  solemn  procession 
through  its  primeval  forest,  down  to 
1 87 1,  when  the  Germans  marched 
through  its  tortuous  streets  and  thronged 
into  the  famous  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 
But  the  work  deals  mainly  with  the  won- 
derful building  which,  like  a  ship  forever 
a-sail  in  the  distance,  is  visible  from  all 
parts  of  the  rich,  monotonous  plain  of 
Beauce ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  stands 

"  Silent  and  gray  as  forest  leaguered  cliff 
Left  inland  by  the  ocean's  slow  retreat." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  story 
is  that  which  shows  what  a  marvelous 
framework  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  was 
for  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
a  Bible  in  stone,  the  book  of  books,  the 
epitome  of  all  the  people  of  the  time 
knew,  understood  or  felt,  an  entire  moral 
and  intellectual  world  created  out  of  a 
world  of  images.  Rarely  has  medieval 
thought  been  rendered  with  such  sym- 
pathetic clearness  and  judicious  liberal- 
ity as  in  this  splendid  and  impressive 
monument. 

"  Just  as  in  the  sculptured  porches  the  me- 
dieval masons  carved  in  a  symbolic  type,  which 
the  illiterate  could  read,  the  story  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Gospels;  just  as  in  their  jew- 
eled windows  the  monkish  glaziers  told  again 
the  same  Bible  story  for  all  to  see  and  under- 
stand, so  the  architects  .  .  .  have  symbol- 
ized in  stone  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
In  that  amazing  window  of  the  south  transept 
the  prophets  of  the  former  dispensation  are 
portrayed    carrying    on    their    shoulders    the 
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naive  evangelists.  Similarly  the  builders  have 
made  the  Romanesque  crypt  to  carry  the  Goth- 
ic upper  church,  and  the  old  tower,  eloquent 
of  Byzantine  art,  massive  and  superb,  con- 
fronts the  joyous,  soaring  sister  who  has 
sprung  up,  from  like  foundations,  at  his  side, 
the  last  efifort,  or  rather  the  last  amusement,  of 
that  Gothic  art  which  is  typical  of  aspirations 
that  are  justified,  of  a  faith  that  is  fulfilled." 

No  wonder  that  Walter  Pater  felt  that 
exploring  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres  was 
like  exploring  the  entire  Middle  Ages. 
Whoever  wishes  to  gain  some  clear  idea 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  rendered  pos- 
sible should  peruse  carefully  Chapter  V 
on  "  The  Cathedral  and  Its  Builders."  It 
will  not  tell  the  reader  how  it  was  that 
entire  crafts  of  ordinary  stone-cutters 
rose  to  such  a  high  degree  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence in  those  "dark"  ages;  that 
probably  can  never  be  told,  but  it  will  en- 
able us  to  realize  somewhat  why  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  formed  the  great  era  of  cathe- 
dral building,  and  also  why  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  an  era  should  ever  return. 

Asia  and   Europe.     By    Meredith    Townsend. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ^2.50. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  long  in  Asia 
or  who  has  read  much  in  Oriental  books 
comes  to  perceive  a  strange  chasm  that 
lies  between  the  character  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  peoples  and  the  Eu- 
ropean.    It  is  not  primarily  a  difference 
of  race,  for  Asia  is  a  jumble  of  many 
races;  nor  is  it  easily  defined  as  a  dif- 
ference of  creed,  for  the  religions  of  the 
West  are  all  the  children  of  the  Orient, 
and  in  Asia  itself  no  two  religions  could 
be  more  radically  opposed  than  Moham- 
medanism  and   Buddhism.     The   differ- 
ence lies  deeper  than  our  analysis  can  go, 
yet    is    recognized    immediately    by    the 
most  superficial   observer    and   is   more 
strongly    felt    by    the    patient    scholar. 
There  is  a  strange  paradox  in  the  Indian 
character,  to  take  a  single  people  of  the 
Continent,  which  no  Occidental  has  yet 
resolved.     The    Hindu    believes    in    the 
reward  of  merit  through  transmigration, 
yet  holds    to    a    variety    of    hells    and 
heavens ;  he  regards  the  visible  world  as 
a  mere  phantom  illusion,  yet  sees  working 
therein  a  law  of  justice,  karma  he  calls 
it,  more  rigorous  than  any  other  people 


of  the  world  has  ever  conceived;  he  rec- 
ognizes no  objective  power  governing 
this  world,  yet  is  a  fatalist  to  the  utter- 
ance; he  bows  down  humbly  to  this  fa- 
tality, yet  when  aroused  displays  an  en- 
ergy of  personal  will  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  our  conception.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  European,  least  of  all  an  Englishman,  ex- 
hibits any  sympathy  with  these  complexi- 
ties, and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
this  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Meredith 
Townsend  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 
We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Meredith  through 
his  subtle  contrast  of  the  Orient  rnd  the 
Occident,  nor  even  indicate  the  many  de- 
ductions he  draws  therefrom  touching 
the  grave  questions  that  become  daily 
more  urgent  as  we  are  thrown  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  Empires  of  Asia. 
It  is  not  possible  to  recommend  the  book 
too  strongly  to  all  intelligent  Americans 
who  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some 
approach  to  real  knowledge  of  the  East. 
The  book  is,  we  think,  the  most  sugges- 
tive of  its  kind  in  the  English  language, 
and  we  regret  that,  so  far  as  our  infor- 
mation extends,  it  has  not  been  widely 
read  in  this  country.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  reader  must  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Townsend's  deductions — we  do  not  our- 
selves accept  them  all ;  but  always, 
whether  he  agrees  or  dissents,  his  mind 
will  be  wakened  to  reflect  on  the  most  in- 
sistent and  the  obscurest  questions  of 
Welt-politik  to-day. 

Gerard  Dou.  By  W.  Martin.  Translated  by 
Clara  Bell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  ^1.75. 

This  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  "  has 
this  advantage  that  it  is  condensed  from 
a  work  by  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
subdirector  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings  at  The  Hague.  M.  Martin 
writes  as  a  collector  who  knows  the 
whereabouts  and  value  of  the  pictures  he 
describes.  He  begins  his  book  by  giving 
an  interesting  resume  of  the  condition  of 
art  in  Leyden  before  the  advent  of  Rem- 
brandt. Altho  he  has  a  great  conception 
of  Don's  place  in  art  and  of  the  beauty 
of  his  exquisite  finish,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  keep  Dou  and  his  school  under 
the  great  shadow  of  Dou's  master,  Rem- 
brandt. In  comparing  the  two  artists 
M.  Martin  touches  on  the  instability  and 
untrustworthiness  of  popular  taste,  show- 
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ing  that  until  quite  recently  Don's  dainty 
little  pictures,  measured  by  inches,  sold 
lor  more  than  Rembrandt's  great  works. 
As  long  as  Dou  worked  with  Rembrandt 
he  preserved  a  touch  of  largeness  even 
in  his  most  minute  paintings,  but  after 
he  lost  the  inspiration  of  that  great  pres- 
ence he  fell  into  a  pretty  littleness,  spend- 
ing days  in  painting  a  broom  no  larger 
than  one's  finger  nail.  When  he  prac- 
ticed this  method  on  his  sitters  they  nat- 
urally objected,  so  perforce  Dou  aban- 
doned portraiture  and  gave  all  his  time 
to  genre  painting.  M.  Martin  wittily  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  gentleman 
whose  face,  depressed  from  long  endur- 
ance, Dou  so  elaborately  painted  in  1646, 
should  have  left  no  record  as  to  how 
many  hours  he  spent  in  the  artist's  stu- 
dio." 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Contracts.  With 
Aramaic  Reference  Notes.  By  James 
Henry  Stevenson.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co. 

Good  and  faithful  scholarship  is  here 
represented.  The  author  has  developed 
in  a  useful  volume  a  thesis  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  attempted  to  collect  all  the  known 
cases  in  which  an  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian cuneiform  tablet  has  a  docket  in 
Aramaic  script.  He  has  found  47  of 
these,  all  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  10  had  not  been  previously  pub- 
lished. He  has  autographed  both  the 
cuneiform  and  the  Aramaic  texts,  and 
provided  translations  of  both,  and  notes 
chiefly  on  the  Aramaic.  Such  a  collec- 
tion is  of  real  epigraphic  value,  and  so 
worth  doing.  It  is  interesting  to  follow 
the  modifications  in  the  script,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Aramaic  writing  repre- 
sents two  or  three  centuries  in  the  later 
history  of  the  two  kingdoms.  We  sug- 
gest that  there  is  some  hypercriticism  in 
the  corrections  of  the  "  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Scmiticarinn''  p.  10.  On  pp.  34, 
T17,  the  Hebrew  transliteration  of  the 
name  Atab  is  given  with  teth,  while  the 
Aramaic  facsimile  shows  it  should  be 
iav.  We  heartily  congratulate  Vander- 
bilt  University  in  being,  we  believe,  the 
first  college  in  the  South  (after  Johns 
Hopkins)  to  have  a  teacher  of  Assyrian. 
But  we  remember  that  the  oldest  of  our 
teachers     of    the     language.     Professor 


Lyon,  of  Harvard,  is  from  the  South ; 
and  so  we  believe  was  S.  Alden  Smith, 
who  has  disappeared  from  the  field  after 
a  brilliant  opening  career. 

Ruskin  and  the  English  Lakes.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  D  Rawnsley  Glasgow :  James  Mac- 
Lehose  &  Sons,  $2.00. 

The  scenery  alone  of  the  English  lakes 
is  enough  to  attract  attention,  but  what 
adds  so  much  of  charm  and  interest  to 
that  region  is  the  personal  connections  it 
has  with  the  few  great  men  who  lived 
there.  Of  these  no  one  drew  more  in- 
spiration from  his  surroundings  or  gave 
more  effort  and  sympathy  back  to  the 
men  who  lived  there  than  Ruskin.  The 
stepping  stones  of  his  life's  work  were 
quarried  there  as  a  young  man,  and  there 
Nature  opened  the  eye  that  was  to  prove 
so  sensitive  to  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
life  later  on.  All  this  is  spoken  of  in  an 
appreciative,  almost  reverential  way  in 
the  present  book. 

Babel  and  Bible.  A  Lecture  on  the  Signifi 
cance  of  Assyriological  Research  for  Re- 
ligion, delivered  before  the  German  Em- 
peror. Translated  from  the  German  by 
Thomas  J.  McCormack.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co. 

The  Creation  Study  of  Genesis  I.  A  Su- 
merian  Theogony  and  Cosmogony.  By 
Dr.  Hugo  Radau.    The  Same. 

There  was  a  real  call  for  the  transla- 
tion into  English  of  Professor  DeHtzsch's 
''Babel  und  Bibel/'  to  which  Professor 
Konig  has  replied  with  his  longer  "  Bibel 
und  Babel.''  We  cannot  expect  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  discussion  to  be  excited 
by  this  Httle  lecture  here  such  as  it  has 
aroused  in  Germany.  The  last  that  we 
have  seen  is  a  vigorous  defense  of  De- 
litzsch  by  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler,  a  most 
competent  scholar,  in  which  he  charges 
Professor  Konig  with  not  understanding 
the  primer  of  Assyriology.  Professor 
Delitzch's  German  has  been  fairly  trans- 
lated, with  no  toning  down  of  the  some- 
what flamboyant  rhetoric.  We  wish  the 
translator  had  known  how  to  give  the 
English  form  of  proper  names.  Birejik 
looks  very  strange  as  "  Biredshik  "  (not 
even  German),  and  Mugheir  matsquer- 
ades  as  "  Miiqajjar."  One  is  startled  to 
be  told  that  passages  in  the  Bible  "  re- 
ceive gorgeous  illustration  from  our  dis- 
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coveries,"  which  is  not  a  happy  trans- 
lation of  ''  farhenprachtigf  We  need 
add  no  fresh  criticisms  of  the  learned  au- 
thor's work.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  has 
not  wholly  restrained  himself  in  his 
claims.  Thus  he  claims  the  Sabbath  as 
a  Babylonian  institution,  on  the  strength 
of  the  passage  which  makes  the  7th,  14th, 
2 1  St  and  28th  days  of  a  particular  month 
dies  nefasti  for  the  king,  as  to  certain 
public  and  religious  functions ;  but  he 
does  not  mention  that  the  19th  day  is 
also  specified.  We  cannot  praise  the 
clearness  of  the  engravings.  The  pub- 
lisher has  omitted  some  half  dozen  of 
those  given  by  Delitzsch,  and  included 
enough  others  to  raise  the  number  from 
50  to  58.  This  brings  in  not  only  Fer- 
guson's imaginative  restorations  of  As- 
syrian palaces,  but  an  extraordinary 
full-page  picture,  after  G.  le  Bon,  of  "  the 
Temples  and  Palaces  of  Babylon,"  which 
shows  two  huge  stepped  pyramids  with 
lightnings  playing  about  them,  and  a 
king  in  the  foreground  surrounded  by  of- 
ficers in  Assyrian  royal  helmets.  The 
picture  would  be  admirable  for  a  Coney 
Island  show  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon.  Dr. 
Radau's  work  is  careful  and  scholarly 
in  the  methods.  His  conclusion  is  that 
P,  the  author  of  the  creation  story  of 
Genesis  I,  remodeled  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian story  of  creation,  which  credited 
it  to  Marduk,  which,  in  turn,  was  de- 
rived from  a  Sumerian  creation  story  in 
which  En-Lil,  or  Bel,  held  the  place  of 
creator;  and  thus  P  was  the  first  higher 
critic.  Bel,  according  to  Dr.  Radau,  is 
the  same  as  El-Shaddai,  and  so  the  same 
as  Yahveh. 

The  Trust :  Its  Book.  By  Various  Writers. 
Edited  by  James  H.  Bridge.  New  York  : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  papers,  most  of  them 
previously  published  or  delivered,  re- 
garding the  great  industrial  combina- 
tions. Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  contributes 
three,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  T.  Dodd,  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Thurber  and  the 
editor  contribute  one  each.  The  gen- 
eral view  of  the  trust,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  highly  favorable ;  all  its  glories 
and  public  benefits  are  lavishly  set  forth, 
and  such  defects  as  it  is  occasionally 
conceded  to  have  are  declared  to  be  trif- 
ling and  inconsequential.     The   papers. 


particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Dodd 
and  Flint,  will  prove  of  use,  no  doubt ; 
for  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  citizen 
to  know  the  ^defensive  arguments  of  the 
trustmakers  as  to  know  the  adverse  argu- 
ments of  the  opposition.  An  appendix 
gives  a  number  of  brief  expressions  on 
the  subject  from  a  variety  of  sources,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Flint  before  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  and  a  bib- 

liographv. 

.^ 

American  Citizenship.  Yale  Lectures.  By 
David  J.  Brewer.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  75  cents  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  five  lectures  on 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  delivered 
by  Justice  Brewer  before  the  students  of 
Yale  University.  Good  character  is 
treated  as  the  primary  obligation ;  serv- 
ice, obedience  and  patriotic  effort  are 
further  duties.  Obedience,  even  to  bad 
laws,  is  urged ;  and  approval  is  given  to 
General  Grant's  famous  dictum  that  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  is  rig- 
orously to  enforce  it.  A  strong  appeal 
is  made  for  common  effort  directed  to- 
ward bettering  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Our  indebtedness  to  the  republic  is  held 
to  be  greater  than  any  payment  we  are 
likely  to  make : 

"  Whatever  of  comfort,  of  prestige,  of  suc- 
cess, of  glory  may  attend  your  work  for  the 
nation,  and  whatever  else  may  pass  to  the 
credit  side  of  your  account,  the  debtor  side  is 
always  charged  with  a  larger  sum." 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  By  Benjamin 
W.  Bacon,  D.D.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
miUan  Co.,  ^i.oo. 

There  has  been  much  labor  to  define 
the  higher  criticism,  but  no  little  misun- 
derstanding of  it  nevertheless.  Just  as 
one  learns  Plato  better  from  Plato  him- 
self than  from  expositions  of  his  phi- 
losophy, so  the  higher  criticism  can  be 
better  learned  from  actual  examples  of 
its  service  in  the  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture than  from  arguments  in  its  behalf  or 
definitions  of  its  method.  Such  an  ex- 
ample— an  excellent  one  and  on  a  most 
interesting  subject — is  Professor  Bacon's 
exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Tho  originally  a  lecture,  it  can  be  used  as 
a  text-book  for  the  study  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  sermon,  the  original  refer- 
ence of  each  section,  and  the  purpose  and 
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messacre  of  the  whole.  For  bibHcal  schol- 
ars,  the  main  interest  will  be  m  Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  able  ars^ument  that  the  le- 
gal form  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
came  from  Jesus  himself,  that  Jesus  ac- 
tually gave  to  his  disciples  a  new  Torah ; 
in  opposition  to  O.  Holtzman  who  has 
contended  that  such  a  definition  of  his 
relation  to  the  law  could  not  have  come 
from  Jesus,  whose  true  spirit  is  pre- 
served in  Paul's  violent  anti-legalism. 
Professor  Bacon's  work  is  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship  and  well  designed 
for  popular  use. 

Literary  Notes 

We  are  to  have  the  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Leconte,  which  ought  to  prove  a  book 
of  extraordinary  interest. 

....Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  has  published 
an  interesting  and,  for  yachtsmen,  valuable 
monograph  on  "  Cruising  in  the  West  Indies." 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25,  net.) 

. . .  .The  fourth  of  the  "  preprints  "  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications 
is  the  paper  called  "  Credit,"  by  Prof.  T.  Lau- 
rence Laughlin.     (Price,  50  cents,  net.) 

...."A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Egyptian 
Archaeology  "  is  a  handbook  designed  for  stu- 
dents and  travelers  by  M.  Brodrick  and  A. 
Anderson  Morton.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
$1.00,  net.) 

.  ..  .We  have  before  us  a  very  complete  his- 
tory of  "  Hiram  College  and  Western  Reserve 
Eclectic  Institute,"  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Green. 
President  Garfield  was  principal  of  the  school 
from  1857  to  1863.      (Price,  $1.50.) 

....The  publishers'  Autumn  lists  are  not 
yet  all  out,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  number  of  books  to  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket is  unusually  large  and  of  better  quality 
than  ordinary.  The  advance  sales  are  re- 
ported as  very  satisfying. 

....Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters  are 
commendable  little  books  for  those  who  wish 
something  briefer  than  the  many  elaborate 
art  books  now  publishing.  We  have  before 
us  monographs  on  Holman  Hunt,  Burne- 
Tones,  Romney,  Velasquez,  and  Fra  Angelico. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  50  cents  each.) 

....Mr.  Albert  J.  Edmunds  has  translated 
from  the  Pali  the  famous  Dhammapada,  or 
collection  of  Buddhist  stanzas,  under  the  title 
of  "  Hymns  of  the  Faith."  We  cannot  corn- 
mend  his  spurious  verse  form  or  his  lifeless 
language  as  better  than  the  translations  al- 
ready existing.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.) 


Pebbles 

It  takes  a  woman  to  tread  on  a  man's 
corns  while  she  is  pretending  to  try  to  kiss 
his  lips. — Neiv  York  Press. 

...."Our  officials  should  understand  that 
Uncle  Sam  expects  every  man  of  them  to  do 
his  duty."  "  All  except  the  customs  officials, 
of  course.  He  expects  them  to  collect  it." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...."And  you  still  insist  that  your  flying 
machine  is  a  practical  commercial  quantity?" 
"  I  do,"  answered  the  business-like  inventor. 
"  If  you  don't  believe  it  I  can  show  you  the 
gate  receipts." — Washington  Star. 

...."This  new  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  Mr.  Holmes,  isn't  he?" 
"  Yes."  "  Is  it  true  that  he's  a  son  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes?"  "No.  He's  a  son  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes."  "  Never  heard  of  him." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Minister  (to  one  of  his  members,  a  ven- 
erable old  gardener)  :  "  You  have  reached  a 
great  age,  John."  John:  "  'Deed  ha'e  I,  sir, 
for  gin  I  leeve  till  the  nth  o'  next  month, 
I'll  be  an  octogeranium." — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 

....Ella:  "There's  nothing  like  falling  in 
with  the  right  people."  Stella:  "  I  know  it. 
I  went  rowing  with  a  fellow  the  other  night; 
we  both  fell  into  the  water,  and  if  he  hadn't 
known  how  to  swim  I  should  have  been 
drowned." — Brooklyn  Life. 

...  .Genius:  "I  understand  that  he  has 
written  a  sonnet  on  a  Katydid."  "  Yes,  so  I 
hear.  It's  almost  as  great  a  piece  of  work  as 
that  of  a  man  I  heard  of  once  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  back  of  a 
postage  stamp." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

....  Mark  Twain  in  Carson  City. — "  At 
that  time,"  said  Senator  Stewart,  "  the  humor- 
ist had  not  attained  to  the  philosophic  calm 
which  comes  with  college  degrees.  He  was  a 
journalist,  and  an  unterrified  one.  In  Carson 
City  he  boarded  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
who  was  a  model  citizen  and  a  Christian. 
One  morning  I  was  a  guest  of  this  brother  at 
breakfast.  We  had  just  seated  ourselves  at 
the  table  when  a  voice  drawled  from  the  stair- 
way above :  '  Have  you  read  the  Scripture 
lesson  this  morning?'  'Yes,'  was  the  reply. 
'Had  family  prayers?'  continued  the  voice 
from  above.  '  Yes,  Sam,'  said  the  host,  smil- 
ing at  me.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  in 
the  now  well-known  drawl  came  the  further 
question:  'Said  grace?'  'Yes,'  responded 
the  patient  head  of  the  household.  '  All  right, 
then,'  came  the  cheerful  comment  from  the 
stairway ;  '  I'll  be  right  down.'  And  pres- 
ently the  irreverent  youth,  Avho  in  a  few  years 
was  to  promote  the  gayet}''  of  nations,  joined 
us  at  the  breakfast  table." — Philadelphia  Post. 
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The  Bible  and    Confucius 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  President  But- 
ler started  a  discussion  which  is  still  go- 
ing on  about  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools.  This  book,  he  said, 
had  been  practically  shut  out  of  the 
schools,  which  explains,  in  his  view,  in 
great  measure  the  deplorable  and  in- 
creasing ignorance  of  that  great  classic 
and  the  decay  of  that  religious  senti- 
ment which  is  the  root  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. ''Without  the  Bible,"  he  said, 
*'  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language  from 
Chaucer  to  Browning."  This  entire 
stream  "  draws  liberally  from  the  eternal 
springs  of  our  sacred  scriptures."  They 
are  ecjually  essential  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "  our  history,  our  civic  institu- 
tions and  our  moral  convictions." 
*'  When  we  study  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions," he  observed,  "  we  begin  with 
their  religious  books,  and  we  are  now 
teaching  the  religions  of  remote  antiqui- 
ties to  more  people  in  our  schools  than 
we  are  the  principles  or  the  classic  litera- 
ture of  Christianity."  He  urged  the 
restoration  of  "  this  treasury  of  our  lit- 
erature and  our  life  "  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  literary  studies  in  our  schools,  not 
on  theological  or  sectarian  grounds,  but 
solely  in  the  interests  of  scholarship  and 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

All  this  is  very  plausible,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  a  morning  session 
does  not  explain  any  former  general  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Bible,  and  any  loss  of 
familiarity  has  other  causes  than  the  giv- 
ing up  of  morning  prayers  at  school. 
The  reasons  are  many,  and  one  of  the 
chief  is  that  the  Bible  is  no  longer  the 
principal  and  most  interesting  book  in 
the  home,  the  book  from  which  the  child 
learns  to  read.  We  have  children's 
books  and  papers. 

Further,  the  text  books  of  other  reli- 
gions are  not  taught  as  text  books  of  lit- 
erature in  our  public  schools.  Further 
still,  we  may  talk  as  we  please  about  the 
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literary  value  of  the  Bible,  which  is  im- 
mense, far  more  valuable  to  us  than  any 
other  literary  source;  but  it  is  not  as  lit- 
erature, but  for  religious  purposes  that 
the  Bible  is  wanted  in  schools  by  those 
who  advocate  its  restoration.  Indeed, 
President  Butler  laments  that  the  decay 
of  the  religious  sentiment  has  followed 
the  givirig  up  of  Bible  reading,  and  it  is 
to  recover  this  religious  spirit  that  he 
wants  it  restored.  But  this  is  not  the 
business  of  the  public  school. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
principle  involved  let  us  reverse  the  con- 
dition, and  imagine  that  it  is  China  that 
is  imposing  a  parallel  requirement  in  its 
public  schools,  and  that  it  is  Christians 
who  object.  But  this  is  not  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  actual  fact.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  just  established  some  so- 
called  colleges  in  which  Western  learn- 
ing shall  be  taught  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
nese classics.  It  is  required  in  the  pro- 
vincial college  of  Shantung  that  every 
pupil  shall,  as  is  the  general  custom,  do 
daily  homage  to  Confucius.  The  Chris- 
tian pupils  object.  The  Chinese  officials 
are  startled  by  the  growth  of  Christian 
rpiissions  and  the  consequent  loss  of  re- 
spect for  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  Con- 
fucius, and  so  they  lay  down  this  rule 
of  bowing  before  the  figure  of  Confu- 
cius as  a  way  of  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  national  spirit.  It  is  precise- 
ly the  same  sort  of  reason  as  controls 
those  who  want  the  Bible  read  in  our 
schools.  This  seems  very  reasonable  to 
the  Chinese,  just  as  the  parallel  argu- 
ment seems  very  reasonable  to  Presi- 
dent Butler.  The  progressive  Governor 
of  Shansi,  Tsen  Chuan-hsuan  and  the 
still  more  progressive  taotai,  Shen 
Tung-ho,  have  issued  regulations  re- 
quiring all  men  of  literary  degree, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  to  worship 
at  stated  times  in  the  Confucian  temples. 
That  is  no  different  in  principle  from 
our  requiring  Jewish  children  to  hear 
the  New  Testament  read  and  to  sing 
Christmas  carols.  In  the  provincial  col- 
lege of  Shansi  students  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Western  learning  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  homage  to  Confucius,  but 
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are.  required  to  do  so  in  the  Chinese  de- 
partment. This  seems  to  the  Chinese 
rulers  very  tolerant,  and  it  compels 
Christian  youth  to  get  their  Chinese 
learning  elsewhere. 

It  may  help  us  to  get  at  the  principle 
involved  if  we  observe  how  it  applies 
where  we  are  in  the  minority — in  China, 
for  example.  Remember  that  Catholics 
and  Jews  object  to  the  reading  of  our 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, precisely  as  our  missionaries  object 
to  a  religious  service  in  Chinese  public 
schools  in  honor  of  Confucius. 

The  English  Education  Bill 

The  present  Government  has  the 
right  of  five  years  more  of  existence, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  its  enormous  majority,  it  can,  if  it 
will,  hold  its  power  till  near  the  end  of 
its  term.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  pres- 
ent Paliament  was  elected,  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
was  concluded,  and  it  was  on  this  false 
claim  that  the  constituencies  returned  a 
Parliament  overwhelmingly  Conserva- 
tive, at  a  time  when  the  Liberal  party 
had  been  utterly  broken  up  by  the  issues 
of  the  war. 

But  now  the  war  has  dragged  on  two 
years  more  at  terrible  expense,  and  un- 
usual taxes  have  had  to  be  laid  even  on 
the  bread  of  the  people.  The  war  is  no 
longer  the  chief  issue ;  domestic  topics 
cannot  be  ignored.  There  are  two,  the 
taxes  imposed  and  the  Education  bill. 

Som.e  observers  declare  that  the  re- 
markable change  of  front  in  the  three 
last  by-elections  is  due  mainly  to  dis- 
gust of  the  people  with  the  policy  of 
the  South  African  War.  We  cannot  so 
see  it.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  not  only  the 
entire  Tory  party,  but  also  a  very  large 
if  not  controlling  fraction  of  the  Liberal 
party  approved  heartily  the  maintenance 
of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 
But  the  tax  on  wheat  and  maize  has  of- 
fended very  many  earnest  believers  in 
free  trade  and  a  cheap  loaf.  Yet  we  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  such  passion 
over  this  matter  as  we  observe  aroused 
by  the  Education  bill  which  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  pressing  upon  Parliament  with 
no  word  of  sympathy  for  those  who  are 
its  conscientious  opponents.  They  are 
right  who  see  in  the  two  late  defeats  of 


the  Government  in  elections  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  narow  escape  from  de- 
feat of  a  third  candidate  who  had  been 
before  elected  without  opposition,  a 
judgment  of  the  people  principally 
against  the  Education  bill. 

The  essence  of  the  Education  bill  is 
very  simple.  It  allows  two  classes  of 
schools,  one  national  and  the  other  de- 
nominational, which  means,  practically, 
Church  of  England.  Both  classes  are 
under  central  control,  as  to  methods  of 
secular  education,  and  both  are  equally 
supported  by  general  taxation.  In  the 
denominational  schools  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  are  to  be  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
ligious instruction  is  to  be  given  by  its 
clergymen.  There  will  be  a  multitude 
of  places  in  which  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters will  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
Church  School  and  Dissenters  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  rates  for  its  support. 
Now  Dissenters  number  half  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  and  they  are  most  in- 
dignant. The  bill  has  passed  its  initial 
stages,  and  is  bound  to  have  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  all  amendments  that  would 
allow  unrestricted  popular  election  of 
trustees  have  been  rejected, even  tho  sup- 
ported by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The 
essence  of  the  bill  is  that  the  Church 
must  control  Church  schools,  and  every- 
body must  be  taxed  to  support  them. 
The  tremendous  reversal  in  the  popular 
vote  may  surprise  but  can  hardly  disturb 
the  Ministry,  which  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  fifty  by-elections  that  went 
against  it. 

A  commission  sent  to  the  United 
States  has  just  reported  on  education  in 
this  country.  This  commission  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  intense  public  interest 
here  felt  in  publi:  education  so  different 
from  what  is  the  case  in  England.  But 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  There  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Church  is  re- 
sponsible for  education.  It  falls  be- 
tween two  stools.  The  English  public 
school  is  far  behind  ours,  and  if  there  is 
any  British  decadence  it  comes  from 
this  cause.  It  was  the  public  school  that 
conquered  France  in  its  war  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  public  school  that  is  de- 
veloping our  commercial  supremacy. 
The  English  system  depends  on  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  a  relic  of  a 
period  of  ignorance.  But  the  folly  of 
the  Church  in  this  matter  will  hasten  the 
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fall  of  the  English  establishment.  It 
constitutes  a  perennial  source  of  conflict. 
We  presume  that  a  multitude  of  Dissent- 
ers will  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  there 
will  be  town  councils  that  will  refuse  to 
assess  them,  and  a  multitude  of  arrests 
and  trials  will  follow  that  will  allow  no 
peace  until  something  more  radical  is 
done  than  the  friends  of  the  establish- 
ment now  anticipate.  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford   will   be   found    to   be   a   true 

prophet. 

«^ 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Beet 

The  conclusion  of  the  case  of  Dr,  Beet 
before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Eng- 
land is  not  wholly  ideal,  and  yet  it  might 
have  been  much  worse.  Compromises 
somewhat  humiliating  sometimes  have  to 
be  made  in  this  opportunist  world,  and 
can  often  be  honestly  made  in  order  to 
gain  the  victory. 

Dr.  Beet  is  a  distinguished  British  the- 
ologian, the  most  distinguished  in  the 
Wesleyan  Church.  He  held  the  chair  of 
professor  of  theology  in  the  theological 
school  at  Richmond.  This  is  a  chair 
whose  tenure  must  be  renewed  period- 
ically, the  purpose  being  to  control  the 
sound  orthodoxy  of  the  incumbent  who 
has  the  teaching  of  the  young  candidates 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry. 
Now  Dr.  Beet  has  published  two  books, 
in  which  he  has  taken  the  view  that  while 
the  punishment  of  the  incorrigible  wicked 
will  be  eternal,  it  is  not  clear  from  either 
revelation  or  reason  that  this  will,  in  all 
cases,  be  in  a  state  of  conscious  existence 
— that  is,  he  is  not  assured  that  in  the 
course  of  time  a  persistence  in  what  is 
against  the  soul's  nature  may  not  exhaust 
its  powers  of  resistance,  so  that  it  may 
cease  to  act  and  so  cease  to  exist.  Prac- 
tically he  questions,  altho  he  is  careful  not 
to  deny,  the  essential  and  necessary  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  no  matter  what 
moral  violence  is  done  to  it. 

This  view,  or,  rather,  this  right  to 
doubt,  which  Dr.  Beet  has  defended  with 
great  frankness  and  ability,  naturally 
gave  offense  to  not  a  few  in  his  Church, 
and  when  his  term  was  about  to  expire 
much  opposition  was  made  to  his  re-elec- 
tion. Under  the  rules  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  there  has  to  be  a  double  nomi- 
nation followed  by  an  election  by  the  min- 
isterial members  of  the  Conference.    The 


preliminary  nominations  both  went 
against  him,  his  name  not  being  included 
in  the  list.  This  result  followed  a  long 
and  brilliant  discussion  before  the  Con- 
ference, in  which  the  claims  of  the  old 
orthodoxy  and  the  demands  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  research  were  so  cour- 
teously and  yet  so  vigorously  presented 
as  to  reflect  great  credit  on  British 
Methodism.  But  the  final  decision  was 
to  rest,  without  further  debate,  with  the 
ministerial  members  at  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, who  might  and  did  vote  for  a  can- 
didate not  in  nomination. 

The  compromise  which  led  to  Dr. 
Beet's  re-election  by  a  decisive  majority 
was  his  consent  not  to  publish  or  agitate 
on  the  subject  further  during  his  term. 
He  had  previously  refrained  from  teach- 
ing this  particular  view  to  his  students. 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  said  with  great 
frankness  in  print  and  before  the  Confer- 
ence all  he  had  to  say  to  the  public,  his 
views  are  not  concealed,  but  it  is  not  an 
agreeable  position  in  which  to  be  placed, 
to  have  one's  mouth  muzzled  on  a  sub- 
ject which  belongs  to  his  professional 
work  and  to  which  he  has  given  special 
study.  Nevertheless,  the  compromise  is 
quite  defensible  when  one  considers  the 
disturbance  and  injury  to  the  Church  thus 
relieved. 

The  serious  matter  to  be  considered  in 
every  such  conflict  between  conservatism 
and  liberalism,  between  symbolatry  and 
liberty,  is  the  attitude  of  the  young  men 
who  are  educated  in  modern  science,  and 
who  may  be  attracted  to  or  repelled  from 
the  ministry.  Let  us  take  one  doctrine 
as  an  example.  Professor  Weissmann 
has,  by  his  investigations,  made  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  generally  received  dogma 
is  true  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  characteristics.  This  may  well 
have  theological  bearings  of  great  im- 
portance. We  all  know  that  it  is  science 
in  two  or  three  departments  that  has 
shaken  the  old  doctrine  of  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  Our  young 
men  of  culture  and  education  are  quite 
independent  of  the  authority  of  old  tra- 
ditions ^nd  demand  the  right  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  conclusion  which  has 
been  reached  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Beet  will 
allow  and  encourage  many  such  young 
men  of  the  best  talents  and  that  most  hon- 
estly desire  to  do  good  to  enter  the 
Methodist  ministry    who   would   other- 
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wise  have  felt  that  they  were  excluded. 
Such  men  are  needed  and  the  future  of 
the  Church  is  with  them.  We  believe 
such  victories  count  for  spirituality  as 
well  as  for  honesty  in  religions.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  liberal  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church  at  its  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  will  tell  for  evangelization 
as  well  as  for  intellectual  truth. 

Jft 

President  Roosevelt   on    Trusts 

We  give  on  another  page  the  words  of 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  speech  at 
Providence,  in  which  he  favors  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  shall  put 
it  into  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  great  combinations  of  wealth  that  are 
doing  an  interstate  business.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  he  is  right  in  his 
principle  that  somewhere  and  somehow 
these  "  trusts  "  should  be  under  legisla- 
tive control ;  at  present  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  under  none. 

Under  our  Constitution  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  controlled  by  Congress  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  great  difficulties 
have  attended  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
railroads,  partly  by  defects  in  the  law  and 
partly  from  the  lack  of  power  in  Con- 
gress. The  difficulty  is  even  greater 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of 
great  combinations  of  capital  devoted  to 
manufacture,  scores  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, that  absorb  production  and  create 
a  monopoly  which  affects  every  State  and 
every  community.  And  yet  this  "  trust  " 
may  be  authorized  by  a  State  which  gets 
a  big  part  of  its  income  out  of  commis- 
sions paid  for  charters  under  peculiarly 
liberal  laws.  New  Jersey  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  examples  of  States  that  thus 
mulct  the  whole  country  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  laws  of  contiguous 
States  affecting  monopolistic  corpora- 
tions are  diverse,  and  what  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  may  regard  as  evil 
and  dangerous,  a  single  State  or  two  may 
inflict  on  the  whole  nation.  There  are 
only  two  remedies,  one  the  campaign  for 
uniform  legislation,  such  as  is  carried  on 
to  regulate  marriage,  and  the  other  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  former 
method  is  slow,  and  is  likely  to  prove  in- 
adequate, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  of- 
fenses of  a  company  may  be  committed  in 


many  States,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pursue  it  through  half  a  hundred 
courts. 

Beyond  question  there  should  be  power 
somewhere  to  control  great  organizations 
whose  operations  cover  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  the  nation  is  the  only  power  that 
could  curb  and  control  them.  The  Presi- 
dent is  right  in  his  sharp  and  clear  presen- 
tation of  the  case.  He  is  also  right  in  see- 
ing that  combinations  are  a  good  in  them- 
selves if  properly  controlled.  They  are, 
in  the  line  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progress,  and  it  would  be  a  step  backward 
to  attempt  to  suppress  them.  And  he  is 
also  right  in  his  declaration  that  publicity 
should  be  the  first  aim  of  legislation.  If 
we  can  know  what  the  business  of  these 
corporations  is  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  illegitimate  methods  of  finance  or 
promotion  will  not  be  resorted  to. 

Let  us  add  that  not  only  is  the  speech 
of  the  President  on  this  subject  frank  and 
clear,  but  that  its  courage  is  politically 
wise.  Those  who  have  imagined  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  prove  a 
clumsy  bull  in  a  china  shop  are  greatly 
mistaken.  He  can  give  odds  to  older 
politicians,  for  his  shrewdness  is  of  some- 
thing higher  than  the  foxy  order.  Take, 
for  example,  his  wide  awake  grasping  of 
the  nettle  at  Hartford,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  attempted  to 
snub  the  Mayor  because  he  was  not  their 
social  equal.  The  President  took  pains 
to  show  distinguished  honor  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  masses,  even  against  the 
classes.  The  people  like  a  bluff,  honest, 
frank  man;  and  the  politicians  will  find 
that  he  is  an  adept  also  in  political  wis- 
dom. President  Roosevelt  holds  the 
people. 

East   and    West 

To  a  marked  degree  has  the  old-time 
antagonism  between  East  and  West  di- 
minished. Ten  years  ago  this  summer 
the  Western  farmers  were  holding  con- 
ventions and  picnics  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  Populism's  cause,  and  were 
passing  vigorous  resolutions  denouncing 
the  East  as  the  abode  of  the  "  m.oney 
power,"  the  tool  of  Wall  street  and  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  "  octopus."  They 
were  not  certain  what  these  opprobrious 
terms  meant,  but  in  general  they  intended 
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to  heap  reproach  upon  the  East  as  being 
in  some  undefined  sense  the  oppressor  of 
the  West,  and  hence  to  highten  the  then 
existing  feeling  of  sectionalism. 

This  condition  was  the  outgrowth  of 
mistakes  on  both  sides.  The  East  had 
invested  its  money  in  Western  enter- 
prises largely  on  faith.  Specious  prom- 
ises that  seemed  fair  failed  to  materialize 
and  millions  of  dollars,  the  savings  of 
people  scattered  from  Ohio  to  Maine, 
were  swept  away  in  vain  attempts  to 
bring  out  of  the  open  plain  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  Connecticut  in  a  half  decade. 
That  was  the  error — too  swift  a  pace. 
The  West  was  growing,  but  it  could  not 
do  everything  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year. 
When  the  collapse  of  the  town  site  booms 
and  the  depression  of  the  farm  values 
came  there  was  weeping  and  wailing 
among  Eastern  investors  and  bitterness 
of  spirit  among  the  Western  borrowers. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  investors  fore- 
closed their  mortgages  and  the  borrow- 
ers who  could  not  pay  were  evicted. 
Straightway  the  latter  met  and  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  "  pluto- 
crats ; "  likewise  they  elected  to  office 
judges  pledged  to  confirm  no  mortgage 
sales  and  Legislatures  that  proposed  to 
point  a  way  out  for  the  impecunious 
debtor. 

All  this  would  have  passed  away  in 
time,  of  course,  even  had  there  been  no 
return  of  marked  prosperity  to  the  West. 
But  the  prosperity  came.  Beginning 
with  the  crops  of  1897  and  continuing  to 
the  present  season,  all  that  section  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  Valley,  somewhat  in- 
definitely called  the  prairie  West,  has 
been  blessed  with  large  returns  from 
field  and  range.  Not  all  crops  have  pros- 
pered every  year.  The  corn  showed  a 
lamentable  shortage  last  season,  and  the 
wheat  was  of  lessened  yield  this  summer ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  territory  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Father  of 
Waters  is  to-day  enjoying  the  most  sub- 
stantial prosperity  in  all  its  history.  It 
has  paid  a  large  portion  of  its  debts,  and 
is  meeting  the  interest  on  the  remainder. 
It  is  not  paying  the  ill-considered  indebt- 
edness that  caused  the  larger  portion  of 
the  losses  in  the  East  in  the  early  nineties 
— that  is  now  ancient  history — but  it  is 
developing  its  resources  on  a  basis  that 
makes  it  independent  of  outside  assist- 


ance and  even  gives  it  a  surplus  with 
which  to  increase  its  bank  deposits. 

The  economic  and  political  effect  of  all 
this  is  a  curious  study  of  cause  and  effect 
in  American  life.  The  change  has  been 
manifest  in  many  ways — and  in  all  of 
them  for  the  better. 

Principally,  and  of  widest  economic 
bearing,  has  been  the  closer  sympathy  be- 
tween East  and  West,  the  new  viewpoint 
from  which  each  section  has  seen  the 
other. 

The  West  has  come  to  realize,  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  caring  for  its  sav- 
ings, that  it  is  not  a  desire  for  vengeance 
that  makes  capital  thoughtful  for  its  own, 
but  common  prudence  that  prompts  busi- 
ness exactness.  It  has  absorbed  with 
this  idea  the  further  sentiment  that  the 
investment  of  Eastern  money  in  Western 
enterprises  is  worthy  of  encouragement, 
but  not  on  speculative  grounds.  It  boasts 
less  and  qualifies  more,  seeking  to  pre- 
sent its  attractions  on  a  basis  of  actual 
returns  and  not  on  one  of  hopeful  theory. 
It  has  given  up  most  of  its  political  rad- 
icalism. Populism,  as  a  political  force,  is 
dead.  In  Kansas,  its  strongest  foothold, 
the  party  will  this  year  have  no  place  on 
the  ballot,  the  "  fusion  "  ticket  appear- 
ing as  "  Democratic."  The  same  tend- 
ency is  manifest  in  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.  Even  the  radical  legislation 
adopted  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  party 
has  mostly  been  repealed  or  declared  un- 
constitutional. The  West  is  becoming 
more  liberal. 

A  reciprocal  effect  is  seen  in  the  East. 
The  old-time  gibes  at  the  Western  farm- 
er, the  cartoon  of  the  long-whiskered 
haymaker,  the  wild-mannered  reformer 
as  a  typical  Western  product — all  these 
have  passed  away.  Instead  there  are 
stories  of  large  wheat  and  corn  crops, 
tales  of  remarkable  ranch  profits  and  the 
relation  of  prosperity  statistics  that  out- 
shine the  most  favorable  returns  of  East- 
ern farms.  Money  for  investment,  set- 
tlers for  new  homes,  markets  for  West- 
ern securities  are  supplied  in  abundance. 
The  West  has  been  restored  to  favor,  but 
on  a  better  basis  than  in  the  old  days 
when  it  was  considered  from  a  specula- 
tive rather  than  from  a  business  like  point 
of  view. 

Out  of  these  changes  has  come  a  de- 
crease in  the  sentiment  of  sectionalism 
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that  is  most  encouraging.  It  means 
much  to  both  portions  of  the  country  that 
they  are  accepting  their  places  as  co- 
workers rather  than  as  enemies.  With 
the  expanding  business  enterprises  that 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  West,  with 
the  demand  for  Eastern  money  to  de- 
velop Western  plans  and  for  new  set- 
tlers to  make  homes  out  of  Western 
plains,  there  is  abundant  demand  for  mu- 
tual assistance.  The  success  of  these  lat- 
ter days  in  bringing  about  the  good  feel- 
ing and  earnest  co-operation  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  It  will  pay  Eastern 
people  to  visit  the  West  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  is  being  accomplished  in 
transforming  the  wilderness.  All  in  all, 
the  West  probably  knows  the  East  better 
than  does  the  East  the  West. 

Sectionalism  in  its  old  sense,  that  of 
the  turbid  days  of  a  decade  ago,  is  pass- 
ing away.  In  its  place  is  a  unification  of 
interests  that  exerts  a  strong  influence  for 
the  better  and  promises  much  for  coming 

days. 

Jt 

About  Some  Other  Folk 

A  FRIEND  writes  us : 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  beautiful  home 
in  the  country  is  a  good  one ;  but  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  do  it  as  you  would  in  the  city ; 
that  is,  without  a  consideration  of  your  neigh- 
bor. Just  to  put  up  a  stone  front,  and  never, 
unless  by  accident,  know  who  lives  to  the  right 
of  you  and  who  to  the  left,  is  possible  in  the 
city ;  but  here  you  must  not  only  know,  you 
must  also  intelligently  co-operate  with  the 
whole  community.  To  my  mind  this  is  the 
great  argument  for  country  life. 

The  writer  is  doubtless  correct.  At 
least  we  so  assumed,  and  asked  him 
to  say  in  what  way  the  occupant  of  a 
country  house  could  help  to  make  a 
model  com.munity.  His  reply  advises  us 
that  in  the  first  place  a  rural  inhabitant 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  fencing  himself 
in  behind  boards  and  stone  walls.  The 
stock  law  will  nearly  everywhere  pro- 
tect a  person  from  intruding  cattle,  and 
people  soon  learn  to  respect  boundaries 
more  than  they  will  pickets.  An  Ameri- 
can home  should  have  nothing  about  it 
exclusive  and  restrictive.  Scott,  in  his 
"  Beautiful  Homes,"  calls  building  front 
fences  or  planting  front  hedges  "  un- 
christian," and  declares  it  to  be  as  much 


out  of  date  as  having  barred  windows. 
Hedges  are  even  worse  than  fences,  for 
they  drip  on  the  passer-by  when  it  rains. 
An  open  lawn  of  trees  and  flowers,  front- 
ing a  home,  is  full  of  that  sort  of  lan- 
guage which  we  put  into  the  word  wel- 
come. It  is  also  a  great  teacher.  It  will 
lead  to  more  lawns,  and  create  a  passion 
for  improvement.  "  We  have  seen  a 
whole  town  transformed  by  slow  de- 
grees with  the  "  disease  of  improve- 
ment." Hedges  and  fences  shut  out  the 
landscape  and  hinder  a  free  view,  as  well 
as  express  seclusiveness. 

Any  one  who  lives  in  the  country  owns 
more  than  his  ten  acres ;  by  right  he  owns  all 
that  he  can  see— for  from  it  all  he  gathers  a 
harvest  of  character,  as  the  bees  gather  their 
honey  with  restriction. 

Our  monitor  suggests  further : 

Be  sure  of  this,  that  you  have  no  right,  be- 
cause of  your  power,  to  cut  down  a  fine  tree, 
especially  to  turn  a  bit  of  woodland  into  rough 
pasturage,  without  considering  the  effect  on 
your  neighbors.  They  have  honest  rights  in 
every  grand  elm,  in  every  linden  or  maple,  as 
well  as  in  every  grove ;  in  every  bit  of  shade ; 
in  every  poem-weaving  vista. 

This  is  radical  doctrine,  expressed  in 
somewhat  poetical  form,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  correct  principle.  We  have  seen 
some  wicked  cutting  of  trees  and  de- 
struction of  windbreaks,  because  the  new 
possessor  of  a  homestead  was  ambitious 
to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen  at  a  simple 
glance.  He  is  likely  to  learn  the  value 
of  a  glorious  tree  after  he  has  lost  it. 
The  spirit  of  cutting  something  is  an 
inheritance  from  barbarism.  E.  P. 
Powell  says: 

The  Malay  runs  amuck  among  his  neigh- 
bors; the  farmer  runs  amuck  among  his  trees. 
He  must  cut  something  when  the  spirit  comes 
over  him — that  is  annually — so  down  goes  the 
grand  old  tree  that  was  rocked  by  the  winds 
one  hundred  years  before  that  fellow  was  in 
his  cradle;  a  tree  that  has  housed  a  thousand 
birds    and  gratified  a  thousand  souls. 

A  whole  hillside  gets  to  have  a  home- 
stead conception  associated  with  the  val- 
ley landscape,  and  all  the  residents  oc- 
cupy together.  This  sort  of  property  in 
the  country  is  moral,  if  it  is  not  legal. 

Another  way  suggested  for  co-opera- 
tion in  the  country  is  **  to  cherish  the 
birds,  to  keep  bees,  and  in  other  ways 
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encourage  those  creatures  that  are  bene- 
ficial to  horticulture."  It  is  curious  how 
much  further  ignorance  goes  to  make 
trouble  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
The  fact  is,  every  farmer  is  morally  un- 
der obligation  to  know  those  insects 
which  are  beneficial  or  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. A  man  who  lets  a  new  weed  get 
a  rooting  on  his  place  is  liable  to  do  in- 
calculable mischief  to  his  neighbors.  A 
large  share  of  our  fruit  trees  and  our 
grape  vines,  as  well  as  our  strawberries, 
cannot  self-pollenize,  and  so  will  not 
bear  fruit  unless  insects  aid  them.  For 
this  reason  bees  are  a  benefaction  for 
both  the  owner  and  his  neighbors.  A 
right  sort  of  home  for  man  is  also  a  good 
home  for  birds.  They  soon  find  out  a 
safe  garden  retreat  and  will  congregate 
there  from  a  distance.  Birds  become  a 
part  of  country  life.  We  will  let  our 
correspondent  tell  his  own  story: 

They  sing  sweetness  and  good  cheer  to  the 
teamster  along  the  highway,  and  to  the  neigh- 
bor beyond  our  boundaries.  The  moral  effect 
on  the  community  will  be  equal  to  the  phys- 
ical. I  am  sure  that  no  girl,  brought  up  in 
such  a  home,  would  ever  wear  a  dead  bird  on 
her  hat,  or  even  the  wing  of  one.  The  end  of 
land  culture  is  noble  men  and  women,  not 
potatoes  and  parsnips. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  in  many  sec- 
tions to  plant  flowers  and  shrubs  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  sight  of  the  street.  A 
distinguished  horticulturist  says  that  "  a 
flower  garden  should  be  a  retreat  for  the 
owner,  and  not  a  public  affair."  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  exactly  the  op- 
posite plan  is  adopted.  The  street  front- 
age is  most  beautiful  and  the  public  is 
invited  to  participate  with  the  owner. 
We  believe  the  latter  plan  to  be  not  only 
generosity,  but  good  horticulture.  This 
does  not  prevent  a  retreat,  where  the 
owner  may  be  as  privately  concealed  as 
if  the  people  were  not  elsewhere  enjoy- 
ing and  sharing  with  him.  What  we 
admire  and  enjoy  is  always  much  sweet- 
er from  the  fact  that  others  are  made 
happy  with  ourselves.  Asa  Gray  says 
that  "  we  little  know  the  effect  of  beau- 
tiful associations  on  those  who  have  been 
born  to  dreary  homes."  A  man  by  plant- 
ing his  character  into  lawns  and  gardens 
teaches  others  the  best  thoughts  of  his 
life.  Pointing  to  a  valley  full  of  beauti- 
ful homes  that  laid  before  his  own  de- 


lightful gardens  of  trees  and  flowers, 
Oren  Root  said :  "  There  are  my  profes- 
sors. I  trust  them  to  teach  my  children 
wisdom  and  wholesomeness."  It  is  a 
blessed  thought  that  we  can  live  more 
widely  by  living  in  and  for  other  folk. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  we  agree 
with  our  correspondent  or  not    in    his 
main  proposition.     We   are   inclined  to 
think  that  the  city  also  opens  as  wide, 
but  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  field 
for  altruism.    It  may  not  make  us  in  so 
complete  a   sense   a   community  as   the 
country.     It  sends  us  to  work  for  the 
low-down   who   have   dropped   into   the 
mass.    It  might  be  better  if  we  also  lived 
more  for  and  with  those  closely  contigu- 
ous.   Will  not  the  city,  as  it  widens  out 
and  thins  its  population,  become  a  com- 
munity, with  a  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  fellowship  never  before  real- 
ized?    We  have  a  strong  and  growing 
faith  that  the  new  combination  of  coun- 
try and  city,  which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term  is  called  suburbanism,  is  to  afford 
a  home  life  that  will  be  an  arrow's  flight 
ahead  of  anything  ever  before  offered  to 
the  people.      Understand,  that  by  sub- 
urban we  do  not  mean  those  groups  of 
villas  that  have  constituted  the  outlyers 
of  our  cities  and  have  generally  been  the 
homes  of  opulence ;  but  that  broader  and 
inclusive    spread    of    country  that  sur- 
rounds a  city  as  a  nucleus,  and  is  just 
now  being  created  by  the  trolley  and  the 
telephone.     Here  advantages   are  more 
evenly  distributed  than  under  any  other 
condition  ever  known.     Our  readers  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  have 
expressed  a  conviction  that  this  sort  of 
suburbanism  is  growing  and  destined  to 
grow,  to  take  in  a  vast  radius  of  trees, 
brooks,  birds,  and  of  hills  and  valleys; 
and  that  while  the  first  to  escape  the  con- 
gested  city   will   be   the   well-to-do,   the 
poor  will  follow. 

A  Cure  for  Coal      J"^^^,^"  M.  Benjamin, 
Strikes  °^     Bloommgton,     111., 

proposes  a  summary 
and  drastic  way  of  ending  the  coal  strike. 
If  the  strike  is  not  settled  speedily  he 
would  have  the  Governor  call  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  in  special  ses- 
sion with  a  view  to  one  of  two  things, 
either  making  a  law  which  would  classi- 
fy the  mines  with  reference  to  the  depth 
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and  ihickiicss  of  the  coal  veins    and  fix 
schedules  of  minimum  prices  per  ton  for 
mining,  with  a  penalty  attached  for  con- 
tracts at  lower  prices,  or  he  would  have 
the  State  seize  the  mines  under  the  pow- 
er of  eminent  domain  and  take  up  the 
business  of  coal  mining  at  such  a  profit 
as  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government.     These  are  startling  prop- 
ositions, and  there  is  no  immediate  prob- 
ability   that    either    of    them    will    be 
adopted.     It  is  something  of  a  far  call 
from  a  municipal  regulation  of  the  prices 
charged  by  hackmen  to  the  regulation  of 
wages  of  coal  miners.     It  does  not  follow 
because  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  may 
be  fixed  by  law  that  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  may  be.  That  may  come  in  time,  but 
such  a  law  would  not  have  the  least  effect 
to  preventing  strikes,  for  the  minimum 
wage  would  not  often  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  laborers  would  have  no  less  reason 
than  now  for  striking  for  an  increase  of 
wages     above     the     minimum.      Public 
ownership  of  the  mines  is  another  thing ; 
but  when  that  comes  we  doubt  if  it  will 
be  State  ownership.     Pennsylvania  can- 
not run  her  mines   solely   for  Pennsyl- 
vania's  interest.     Indiana   and   Virginia 
are  interested  in  coal  mining,  and  so  are 
all  the  Eastern  States  that  use  coal. 

The  BishoD     ^^o^her   of   those   magnifi- 

Collection  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  bound 
to  make  American  museums 
the  richest  in  the  world  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  by  Mr.  Heber  R.  Bishop,  of  this  city, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  col- 
lection of  objects  made  of  jade,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  traveling 
over  the  world,  especially  in  China,  Ja- 
pan and  India,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
new  jades,  whether  as  varieties  of  stone, 
or  of  carving,  ancient  or  modern.  This 
collection  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
world.  While  jade  has  been  found  prin- 
cipally in  Western  China  and  Turkestan, 
it  also  appears  sporadically  in  objects  of 
early  or  prehistoric  art  the  world  over. 
An  immense  Indian  hatchet  of  jade  has 
raised  questions  whether  its  material 
had  been  brought  from  the  Old  World; 
and  jade  celts  are  dug  up  in  Asia  Minor. 
Of  all  the  semi-precious  stones  the  most 
beautiful  for  carving  is  the  true  jadeite, 
shading  from  cloudy  white  or  gray  to  the 


most  beautiful  green.  Mr.  Bishop's  col- 
lection will  add  another  extraordinary  at- 
traction to  our  great  Museum.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  wonderful 
growth  of  this  Museum  has  been  achieved 
within  thirty  years,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  small  and  compact  body  of 
trustees,  some  of  them  wealthy  collect- 
ors, and  all  of  them  very  intelligent  men, 
under  the  presidency  of  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand,  lately  deceased.  And  no  small 
credit  must  be  given  to  General  L.  P.  di 
Cesnola,  who  has  been  the  director  of 
the  Museum  since  1878,  and  during 
whose  term  of  service  the  magnificent 
building  has  been  erected  by  the  city  and 
nearly  all  the  collections  gathered.  No 
other  similar  institution  in  the  world  can 
show  such  remarkable  development,  or  a 
more  generous  appreciation.  Splendid 
private  collections  naturally  drop  into  the 
Metropolitan  Museum ;  and  local  mu- 
seums have  a  similar  experience. 

Negotiations  With      ^  u  r     correspondent 
Rome  ^^    Rome,    S  1  g  n  o  r 

Cortesi,     made     the 
most  that  could  be  made  of  the  diplomatic 
side  of  Governor  Taft's  mission  to  the 
Pope.     The   real   diplomatic   side   of   it, 
which  was  something  more  than  had  been 
at  first  outlined  to  the  public,  consisted 
in  the  request  that  the  friars  should  be 
withdrawn   from  the  Philippines.    That 
was  something  more  than  dealing  with 
the   financial    question.     For    our    own 
part  we  simply  desire  that  they  should 
not  be  sent  back  to  parishes  where  they 
are  not  wanted.     As  friars  we  have  no 
interest  in  them  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  evidence  has  been  very  clear  that  the 
people  would  not  take  them  to  their  old 
parishes,  and  that  it  would  invite  a  trou- 
blesome disturbance  of  the  peace  if  they 
went  back.     We  are  not  at  all  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
not  be  suddenly  withdrawn  all  at  once, 
but  that  it  should  be  done  gradually,  and 
that   further    negotiations    should    take 
place  with  the  properly  constituted  ec- 
clesiastical authority  at  Manila.    Observe, 
at  Manila.     While  no  mistake  has  been 
made  yet,  and  while  we  are  satisfied  to 
have  negotiations  carried  on  at  Manila, 
it  is  rather  to  be  desired  that  they  should 
not  be  transferred  to  Washington,  and 
that  it  should  not  look  as  if  the  Apos- 
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Catholics  in 
Politics 


tolic  Delegate  were  to  be  a  sort  of  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastic  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  have  heard 
the  suggestion  that  President  Roosevelt, 
in  his  gratitude  for  the  aid  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  has  given  in  this  general 
matter,  should  request  the  Pope  to  give 
the  Cardinal's  hat  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul.  But  such  a  suggestion  is  ab- 
surd on  the  face  of  it.  It  would  be  an 
impertinent  interference  of  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  not  be  guilty.  They 
are  the  Archbishop's  worst  friends  who 
are  constantly  talking  about  his  being 
made  a  Cardinal. 

One  of  our  best  Catho- 
lic journals  thus  rebukes 
Archbishop  Ireland  for  his 
defense  of  the  fairness  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  its  treatment  of  Catholics : 

"  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  need  not  travel 
more  than  half  a  day's  journey  from  his  home 
to  fmd  a  country  where  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible for  a  Catholic  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Government ;  where  a  Catholic  is  actually  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  to-day;  where 
Catholic  cabinet  officers  of  high  rank,  gov- 
ernors, chief  justices,  military  and  civil  digni- 
taries of  all  kinds,  are  as  common  as  in  Arch- 
bishop Ireland's  country  they  are  uncommon 
and  almost  impossible;  where  justice  in  the 
matter  of  religion  in  education  is  a  thing  of 
course,  as  it  is  not  in  the  United  States." 

We  might  reply  that  if  our  Catholics  pre- 
fer the  treatment  of  Canada,  let  them  go 
to  Canada.  We  observe  that  Canadian 
Catholics  come  here.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  a  Catholic  to  be  at  the  head  of  our 
States  or  of  the  nation.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  never  had  a  Catholic  President ;  the 
only  Catholic  who  had  prominence 
enough  to  be  considered  was  General 
Sheridan,  who  might  have  had  the  Re- 
publican nomination  if  he  would  have 
taken  it.  We  have  had  one  Catholic 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
numerous  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors and  Judges.  We  think  that  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  a  Catholic  is  quite  as 
likely  to  help  as  to  hurt  him  in  politics. 
But  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that  most 
Catholics  have  sunk  into  the  Democratic 
party,  which  does  not  elect  many  candi- 
dates in  the  States  where  Catholics 
abound.  The  charge  that  this  country 
does  not  do  justice  to  Catholics  in  the 


matter  of  education  we  will  not  argue. 
We  simply  say  it  is  not  true. 


Premier  Seddon  on 
Woman  Suffrage 


It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Seddon, 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  on  Woman 
Suffrage.  In  his  visit  to  England  he  has 
spoken  most  enthusiastically  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  of  giving  the  suf- 
frage to  the  women  in  that  colony.  In 
matters  of  social  reform,  he  says,  in  the 
care  of  children  and  of  the  aged  and  af- 
flicted, the  women  have  taken  the  great- 
est interest.  Saloons  are  all  closed  on 
election  day,  and  a  woman  can  go  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  Parliament  with  the 
same  safety  and  propriety  with  which 
she  could  go  to  church.  The  reform  has 
also  prevented  men  from  being  candidates 
for  Parliament  on  whose  character  there 
is  any  stain,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
defeated.  Nor  have  the  women  been  in 
the  least  "  unsexed,"  and  nobody  can  be 
found  to  desire  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law.  And  yet  women  cannot  be  candidates 
for  Parliament,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
woman  would  be  out  of  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  do  not  see  exactly  why. 
Every  argument  of  fitness  or  right  which 
requires  that  women  be  allowed  to  repre- 
sent their  property  and  person  by  a  vote 
for  legislators  also  supports  their  right  to 
be  chosen  as  legislators.  Mr.  Seddon 
declares  his  belief  that  the  granting  of 
the  franchise  to  women  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  of 
the  colony. 

Have  the  nihilistic  agitators  in  the 
Shenandoah  region  forgotten  the  "  Molly 
JVlcGuires?"  If  they  have.  Father 
O'Reilly  has  not ;  for  he  served  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  Shen- 
andoah when  fifteen  of  the  "  Molly  Mc- 
Guires "  were  hanged.  He  warned 
them  then,  and  told  them  they  would  be 
betrayed.  In  one  of  his  late  sermons 
he  warned  them  again  that  if  they  went 
into  an  organization  to  do  violence  they 
would  be  betrayed  again  as  they  were 
then.  But  it  startles  us  to  hear  his  at- 
tack on  the  United  Mine  Workers : 

"  You  should  have  the  manhood  to  go  back 
to  work  and  defy  this  organization  known  a> 
the    United    Mine    Workers.     It    is    a    blood- 
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stained  organization,  and  it  will  be  blood- 
stained until  it  ceases  to  exist.  It  was  formed 
to  promote  crime  and  protect  criminals. 
Every  one  was  happy  and  contented  here  until 
Mitchell  and  Fahy  came  and  organized  unions. 
These  men  are  not  workingmen ;  they  are  not 
respectable,  and  I  wouldn't  give  two  cents  for 
the  opinion  of  either  of  them." 


We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
asking  about  the  Rhodes  scholarship.  It 
seems  there  are  not  a  few^  young  men, 
and  older  men^,  that  v^ant  a  chance  to 
study  at  Oxford,  and  be  paid  for  it. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  any  plan  v^ill 
be  adopted  this  year  or  next.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  first  applicants  v^ill  be  ap- 
pointed in  1904.  The  trustees  of  the 
Rhodes  Fund  have  appointed  George  R. 
Parkin,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  Toronto,  as  their  represent- 
ative to  visit  this  country  and  all  the 
British  colonies  and  gather  the  views  of 
those  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 
He  is  just  now  in  this  country  for  a 
short  visit,  and  after  a  brief  return  to 
England  will  visit  all  our  States  and  all 
parts  of  the  British  colonies,  and  will 
then  report  to  the  committee.  This  can- 
not take  less  than  a  year. 

Let  us  watch  Siam  a  little.  It  is  one 
of  the  world's  danger  zones.  Siam  lies 
between  India  and  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Anam.  The  French  have  al- 
ready taken  a  part  of  what  was  Siamese 
territory,  and  they  claim  a  preponderant 
right  of  control  and  reversion.  Of  course, 
the  British  in  India  desire  Siam  to  re- 
main a  buffer  State;  and  now  the  King 
of  Siam  appears  to  be  negotiating  to  join 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  protection  of  these  two 
Powers  to  his  independence.  The  French 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Bangkok  opposes 
this  action,  and  has  asked  to  be  recalled 
by  way  of  protest.  Really  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  ruler  can  be  blamed  for 
seeking  to  maintain  his  independence. 
American  sympathy  will  all  go  with 
Siam. 

In  trying  to  suppress  gambling  in 
Coney  Island  last  Sunday  the  police  came 
across  a  wheel  of  fortune  in  public  opera- 
tion.     They   invested   twenty-five   cents 


three  times,  and  lost,  and  then  arrested 
the  man  who  was  running  it  and  took  the 
wheel  to  headquarters.  This  may  not 
seem  a  very  unusual  performance,  but 
this  was  at  a  church  fair,  in  aid  of  a 
Catholic  church.  The  pastor  and  people 
are  indignant,  but  we  suggest  that  they 
would  do  better  to  consider  the  language 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  which,  speaking  of  scandals 
connected  with  fairs,  it  was  declared  that 
"^  pecunias  iniquis  mediis  comparatas  nul- 
lam  ipsis  aut  Ecclesice  utilitatem,  sed  irani 
Dei  et  ultionem  potius  allaturas." 

We  remarked  not  long  ago  that  '*  war 
is  apt  to  be  full  of  barbarous  acts ;  "  and 
now  a  journal  that  is  professionally  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  peace  asks  us 
how,  then,  we  could  conscientiously  de- 
fend the  Spanish  War.  What  an  inno- 
cent and  absurd  question!  Trade  is 
apt  to  be  full  of  cruel  and  infamous  acts, 
and  yet  we  defend  trade.  Free  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  be  full  of  barbarous  acts, 
even  lynchings,  and  yet  we  defend  free 
government.  The  Christian  Church  has 
tortured  and  murdered  more  men,  wom- 
en and  children  than  suffered  and  died 
in  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa,  and 
yet  we  defend  the  Church.  Peace  has 
nourished  despotism  and  slavery,  and 
yet  we  believe  in  peace. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tion  Association  goes  on  so  deeply  and 
yet  so  quietly  that  one  is  surprised  at 
such  an  announcement  as  that  which  is 
now  made  that  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  secured  the  pledge  of 
$1,000,000  for  endowment.  Of  this 
amount  six  persons  gave  $632^000.  Only 
150  persons  besides  Association  secre- 
taries were  asked  to  subscribe,  and  56 
of  these  contributed.  In  the  past  thirty 
years  over  $20,000,000  has  been  given 
to  the  American  Association  for  build- 
ings and  for  endowment  purposes,  all  of 
which  gives  stability  to  the  work  and 
provides  for  its  enlargement,  especially 
abroad. 

There  are  special  reasons  for  granting 
a  hearty  welcome  to  M.  Jusserand,  who 
leaves  his  post  at  Copenhagen  to  act  as 
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Ambassador  of  France  in  this  country. 
He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  inter- 
national affairs,  a  student  of  diplomacy 
who  has  scarcely  a  rival  in  France,  and  a 
scholarly  and  entertaining  writer  on  Eng- 
lish literature  and  early  English  life.  In- 
deed since  Taine  no  Frenchman  has  writ- 
ten so  learnedly  and  so  well  on  these  top- 
ics. M.  Jusserand  is  well-known  in  Eng- 
lish political  and  university  circles,  and 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  dis- 
tinguished place  for  himself  in  Washing- 
ton. His  wife,  moreover,  who  was  a 
Miss  Richards,  is  an  American  woman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  criticised  as  un- 
fair in  proposing  that  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  a  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  select  the  arbitrators  in  the  coal 
strike.  On  general  principles  this  criti- 
cism is  well  taken,  but  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  it  should  be  stated  that  when 
he  made  the  proposition  he  had  reason 
to  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  in  that 
form  ;  it  involving  no  question  of  recogni- 
tion of  union,  but  simply  hours,  wages 
and  weighing  of  coal.  Subsequently  an 
oral  proposition  was  submitted  provid- 
ing for  each  side  to  select  its  own  arbi- 
trators. 

It  does  not  require  Baron  von  Oppen- 
heim,  commissioner  from  Germany  to 
investigate  American  irrigation,  to  tell  us 
from  Denver  that  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates can  be  reclaimed,  for  everybody 
knew  it  before.  The  land  that  is  now 
waste  was  once  teeming  with  population 
like  the  densest  parts  of  China;  and 
wherever  water  is  applied  now  it  pro- 
duces the  most  abundant  crops.  All  that 
is  needed  is  good  government  to  allow 
investment,  and  that  may  come  when  the 
German  railroad  is  built  and  German  in- 
fluence is  supreme,  which  may  be  soon, 
after  these  long  and  dreary  centuries. 

While  certain  Catholic  journals  have 
been  complaining  of  the  administration 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the 
Philippines,  Father  McKinnon  has  been 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  in 
Manila.  He  makes  an  admirable  sugges- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  that 
four  hundred  of  the  younger  native 
priests  be  sent  to  this  country  for  a  year's 


training.  Nothing  could  be  better,  if  the 
seminaries  where  they  should  be  trained 
could  be  wisely  selected,  and  the  rich 
American  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  $60,000  it  would  cost. 

The  growth  of  Christianity  in  India  is 
encouraging.  By  the  decennial  census 
of  1901  the  total  number  of  Christians 
has  increased  from  2,037,000  to  2,264,- 
000,  being  30.7  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  but  2.4  per 
cent.  The  Protestant  increase  has  been 
from  584,000  to  846,000,  or  44.8  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  from 
1,244,000  to  1,445,000,  or  16  per  cent. 
Yet  the  total  Christian  population  is  only 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  leaving 
work  for  decades  to  come. 

In  an  editorial  on  "  A  Call  to  Christian 
Unity  "  we  said  that  if  the  union  sug- 
gested by  leading  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  were  consummated  it 
would  give  a  body  of  communicants  sur- 
passed in  numbers  only  by  the  Catholic, 
the  Baptist,  the  Northern  Methodist,  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Lutheran  and  Disciple 
churches.  A  correspondent  calls  to  our 
attention  that  we  omitted  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  which  numbers  about 
1,500,000  members. 

It  was  a  very  graceful  act  which  Ad- 
miral Rodgers  did  in  Japanese  waters 
lately.  He  entertained  on  his  flagship 
with  all  honor  a  Japanese  fisherman, 
Hirai  Sukekichi,  who  served  Commodore 
Perry  on  his  famous  visit  which  opened 
Japan  to  the  world ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  carried  the  Commodore  ashore  from 
his  boat.  Hirai  is  ninety  years  old  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  grandson 
and  great-grandson. 

A  Canadian  paper  discovers  that  the 
United  States  proposes  to  acquire  Green- 
land. We  had  not  heard  of  it,  but  we 
wish  it  were  true.  Greenland  is  worth 
having.  It  produces  meteorites  and 
aluminum  ore,  and  has  some  very  re- 
spectable people.  It  is  worth  having. 
Alaska,  Greenland,  the  Panama  Canal — 
they  lav  out  the  future  boundaries  well. 
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The  Lot  of  Survival 

During  the  year  1901  the  New  York 
Life  paid  nearly  a  milHon  in  death  losses 
upon  policies  which  had  not  been  twelve 
months  in  force,  the  number  of  lives  in- 
volved being  435.  It  the  first  quarter 
there  were  85  deaths;  in  the  second,  118; 
in  the  third,  109;  in  the  fourth,  123;  the 
highest  mortality  was  51  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  lowest  was  16  in  the  first 
month.  The  distribution  of  the  total 
435  deaths  among  the  months  and  quar- 
ters of  the  year  might  just  as  naturally 
have  been  any  other  which  came  within 
the  total  time.  This  distribution  has  no 
particular  significance,  but  if  the  first 
quarter  and  month  had  experienced  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  instead  of  the 
smallest,  the  lack  of  certainty  in  medical 
examination  would  have  been  much  more 
strongly  emphasized. 

There  are  two  conclusions  which 
might  be  drawn  from  these  first-year 
deaths :  one  is  that  the  company  does  not 
sift  its  applicants  carefully  enough,  since 
16  persons  died  within  a  few  weeks  after 
they  had  received  a  certificate  of  good 
health;  the  other  is  that  individual  life 
is  not  certain  for  an  hour  in  even  the  most 
favorable  cases — the  best  "  risk  "  has  a 
hazard  with  it.  The  first  of  these  con- 
clusions would  be  utterly  unsound,  and 
therefore  the  company  does  not  fear  it; 
the  second  is  the  most  fixed  fact  that  ex- 
ists and  is  at  the  foundation  of  life  in- 
surance. Therefore  the  company  pub- 
lishes this  piece  of  its  mortality  experi- 
ence^ for  its  advertising  value,  and  the 
publication  is  wise. 

The  ratio  of  these  435  to  the  total  num- 
ber insured  in  the  year  is  very  small ;  that 
must  be  so  or  the  business  could  not 
stand.  The  first  year's  premium  is  so 
largely  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing that  these  policies  may  be  treated 
as  total  losses.  They  proved  to  be  cost- 
ly and  undesirable  policies;  they  would 
not  have  been  written  if  the  examiners 
possessed  an  unerring  foresight  as  to  par- 
ticulars. But  suppose  this  were  so? 
Were  not  all  life  doomed  to  end  and  all 
individual  life  uncertain,  the  foundation 
of  life  insurance  would  sink.  If  these 
particular  examiners  knew  the  exact 
dates  in  every  case  that  would  be  gen- 
erally known,  for  individual  infallibility 


is  not  granted,  then,  also,  insurance 
would  be  ended.  A  company  must  be 
prepared  to  take  its  unprofitable  cases 
along  with  the  rest,  and  count  itself  suc- 
cessful if  it  keeps  well  within  the  lines 
of  "  average." 

The  general  moral  stands  out  boldly. 
How  long  will  you  live?  To  the  scrip- 
tural limit — ten  years — ten  months — one 
month?  Your  own  specialist,  even  if 
you  were  not  his  client  whom  he  desires 
to  please,  could  not  tell  you.  A  special- 
ist who  has  the  strongest  inducement  to 
judge .  individual  chances  keenly  and 
spends  his  whole  time  in  doing  so  can- 
not tell  you. 

"  Whoever  heard  of  a  man's  dying  in 
thirty  days  ?  "     A  great  many. 

Not  all  of  the  general  press  contrib- 
ute to  the  public  m.isunderstanding  about 
underwriting;  some  have  intelligence 
enough  to  see  the  nature  of  its  principles 
and  firmness  enough  to  refuse  to  cater 
to  popular  hostility.  One  such  journal 
— the  Times  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  feels  cer- 
tain that  if  insurance  were  correctly  un- 
derstood no  man  would  go  without  its 
protection,  any  more  than  without  food, 
or  clothing,  or  shelter.  The  man  who  has 
once  learned  what  insurance  is,  says  this 
journal,  has  finally  got  rid  of  too  many 
notions :  one  is  that  premiums  paid  to  in- 
surance companies  are  a  dead  loss  to 
him ;  the  other  is  that  any  loss  rests  on 
the  company  and  goes  no  further,  not 
even  touching  the  person  to  whom  the 
loss  money  is  paid.  This  is  what  The 
Independent  has  often  pointed  out. 
Money  paid  as  life  insurance  premiums 
are  in  effect  savings  deposits,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  policy  is  kept  up ;  if  not 
so  kept  up,  the  person  has  had  insurance 
meanwhile — for  a  term — but  at  a  higher 
rate  than  need  be  paid  for  term  insur- 
ance. Premiums  in  fire  insurance  are  a 
tax,  approximately  as  the  bodily  need  of 
food  and  artificial  heat  is  a  tax.  The 
man  who  pays  fire  premiums  all  his  life 
and  never  calls  upon  the  companies  for  a 
dollar  does  not  have  ill-luck  and  does 
not  lose  his  money ;  he  gets  value  as  he 
goes  along.  For  there  is  a  distinction, 
substantialy,  tho  not  in  ordinary  speech, 
between  insurance  and  insurance  settle- 
ments, 
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Canada's  Tariff 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  that  convention,  may 
point  to  an  approaching  revision  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  that  will  affect  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Dominion.  *'  Canadians 
must  no  longer,"  said  Minister  Tarte, 
"  see  their  markets  slaughtered  by 
American  manufactures,  and  the  great 
trade  of  the  Continent  carried  through 
American  channels."  If  the  views  of 
the  entire  Cabinet  are  in  accord  with  his, 
the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  may 
have  the  effect  that  is  desired.  The  As- 
sociation's resolution  concerning  the  tar- 
iff says  that  "  the  changed  conditions 
which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand  the 
immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff  upon  lines  which  will  more  ef- 
fectually transfer  to  the  workshops  of 
the  Dominion  the  manufacture  of  many 
of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from 
other  countries."  It  provides  for  "  a 
substantial  preference  "  in  favor  of  im- 
ports from  the  mother  country  (the  pref- 
erence now  being  33  1-3  per  cent.),  but 
insists  that  "  under  any  conditions  the 
minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate 
protection  to  all  Canadian  producers." 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  have  the  entire  tariff 
(chiefly  as  against  imports  from  the 
United  States)  so  increased  that  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  for  Great  Britain 
would  still  give  them  all  the  protection 
they  desire.  They  also  ask  for  the  sub- 
sidizing of  fast  steamship  service  to 
British  ports,  and  an  export  duty  of  $4 
per  cord  on  the  large  quantities  of  pulp 
wood  shipped  to  the  paper  mills  of  this 
country. 

It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  Ca- 
nadian people  are  unwilling  that  the  tar- 
iff shall  be  increased.  The  chief  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  agricultural.  The 
present  tariff  increases  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  many  other 
things  which  the  farmers  must  buy  from 
the  United  States.  A  preferential  of 
one-third  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  has 
not  prevented  a  large  growth  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Dominion.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  much  higher  duties, 
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even  with  the  aid  of  the  subsidies  now 
granted  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
would  cause  the  manufacture  in  Canada 
of  the  products  which  Canadians  are 
now  buying  from  us.  The  great  expan- 
sion of  agriculture  in  the  Northwest 
(where  the  wheat  crop  this  year  is  68,- 
000,000  bushels),  will  not  assist  the  ad- 
vocates of  much  higher  protection;  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  this  growth  is 
due  in  part  to  the  immigration  of  farm- 
ers from  this  country.  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Provinces  were  sold  to  buyers  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  expected  that  this 
part  of  the  Dominion  will  receive  100,- 
000  settlers  from  this  side  of  the  bound- 
ary next  year.  These  immigrants  are 
going  from  States  in  which  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  is  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff 
on  manufactures,  and  they  will  buy  and 
use  that  American  agricultural  machin- 
ery to  which  they  are  accustomed.  New 
and  higher  duties  on  such  machinery 
they  will  oppose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  treaty  of  rec- 
iprocity with  Canada  has  caused  so 
much  resentment  north  of  the  boundary 
that  even  those  Canadians  who  have  con- 
tended most  sturdily  in  the  past  for  rec- 
iprocity and  low  tariffs  are  now  ready 
to  work  for  higher  rates.  This  resent- 
ment may  be  suf^cient  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favor  of  an  economic  policy  that 
would  be  injurious  rather  than  helpful 
and  stimulating.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
both  countries  that  there  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated a  good  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion. 

Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited,  one  of 
the  largest  steel  concerns  outside  of  the 
Corporation,  has  been  incorporated  as 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
and  its  capital  has  been  increased  to  $30,- 
000,000,  with  $10,000,000  of  bonds. 

....  The^  latest  movement  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system  and  the  Gould  interests  has  been 
the  diversion  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
freight — said  to  be  several  thousand  cars 
per  week — from  the  Western  Maryland 
road  to  the  Cumberland  Vallev  line. 
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The  President's 
Trip 


The  President's  New 
England  trip  continues 
to  be  one  long  ovation. 
The  crowds  assemble  at  every  railroad 
station  that  he  passes  through,  and  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  where  he 
stops  cheer  him.  And  thousands  press 
about  him  to  listen  to  his  words.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  of  his 
speeches  was  that  which  he  made  last 
Monday,  in  Boston,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  trusts,  his  main 
point  being  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
States  could  control  the  trusts,  but  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so.  It  was  therefor  time  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  permit 
the  national  Government  to  control  them. 
His  only  specific  suggestion  would  be 
that  after  such  control  was  granted 
"  publicity "  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
brought  about.  The  part  of  this  speech 
which  excited  the  most  comment  is  the 
following : 

"  I  think  that  most  of  our  difficulties — here 
again,  remember,  I  am  not  promising  the 
millennium ;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  promise 
it — would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution  if  we 
had  the  power  to  put  on  the  national  statute 
books,  and  did  put  on  them,  laws  for  the  nation 
much  like  those  you  have  here  on  the  subject 
of  corporations  in  Massachusetts.  So  you 
can  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  advocating  any- 
thing very  revolutionary.  I  am  advocating 
action  to  prevent  anything  revolutiona'-y.  Now 
if  we  can  get  adequate  control  by  tne  nation 
of  these  corporations,  then  we  can  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  us  the  power  of  regula- 
tion and  supervision  over  them.  '  If  the  nation 
had  that  power,  mind  you,  I  shoi'ld  advocate 
as  strenuously  as  I  knew  how  that  the  power 
should  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution  and 
self-restraint.  No  good  will  come  from  plung- 
ing in  without  having  looked  carefully  ahead. 
The  first  thing  we  want  is  publicity,  and  I 
don't  mean  publicity  as  a  favor  by  some  cor- 


porations. I  mean  it  as  a  right  from  all  cor- 
porations affected  by  the  law.  I  want  publicity 
as  to  the  essential  facts  in  which  the  public 
has  an  interest.  I  want  the  knowledge  given 
to  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  people 
of  facts  on  which  those  representatives  can,  if 
they  see  fit,  base  their  actions  later." 

After  leaving  Boston  the  President  on 
Tuesday  spoke  in  three  States,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
Portland  he  was  the  guest  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  and  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  guest  of 
ex-Governor  Allen,  of  Porto  Rico.  At 
Haverhill  he  was  the  guest  of  Secretary 
Moody  of  the  Navy.  In  Maine  he  made 
speeches  at  Old  Orchard,  where  Repre- 
sentative Littlefield  met  him.  On 
Wednesday  the  President  proceeded 
through  the  heart  of  the  lumber  belt 
from  Augusta  to  Waterville,  and  Sena- 
tor Hale  and  Representative  Littlefield 
met  his  party  at  Bangor.  On  Thursday 
he  was  the  guest  of  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  summer  home  is  situated 
at  Newburyport,  N.  H.,  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Sunapee.  In  his  speech  at  Con- 
cord the  President  again  referred  to  the 
trusts,  and  at  The  Weirs  he  addressed 
the  New  Hampshire  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  commend- 
ing the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  On 
Friday  the  President  went  to  Newport, 
N.  H.,  and  made  there  only  a  few  short 
speeches.  He  was  persuaded  by  Sena- 
tor Proctor  to  go  boar  hunting  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Austin  Corbin,  where 
he  succeeded  in  shooting  a  wild  boar,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  said  to  roam 
in  the  25,000  acres  of  the  preserves.  He 
spent  Sunday  in  Vermont,  and  during 
his  trip  in  this  State  spoke  at  Windsor, 
White  River  Junction,  Montpelier  and 
Burlington.  The  President  was  the 
guest  of  Secretary  Shaw  at  his  home  on 
Lake  Champlain  on  Sunday.  There  was 
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hardly  any  address  the  President  made 
in  which  he  did  not  talk  about  good 
morals  as  much  as  good  politics.  It 
was  remarked  by  many  how  frequently 
he  would  single  out  some  prominent  man 
from  the  town  where  he  was  speaking, 
whom  he  praised  by  name.  Such 
;men  were  mentioned  as  General  Cham- 
berlain, "Tom"  Reed,  William  R. 
Moody  and  Governor  Allen.  The  Presi- 
dent also  spoke  again  warmly  in  favor 
of  our  duty  to  give  reciprocity  to  Cuba. 

The  most  important  events 
The  Strikes       last  week  in  the  anthracite 

strike  situation  were  the 
manifesto  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  to  the 
public  in  defense  of  the  operators,  the 
order  of  General  Gobin  to  shoot  strikers 
who  attack  the  troops  and  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (who 
Mr.  Russell  Sage  says  has  more  influence 
with  the  coal  operators  than  any  living 
iman)  will  not  interfere  toward  any  set- 
tlement. Mr.  Hewitt,  who  is  in  the 
closest  touch  financially  with  the  oper- 
ators, says  that  arbitration  is  now  not  a 
solution  of  the  problem ;  "  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  organization  over 
which  he  presides  are  in  contravention 
•of  the  principles  of  free  government;" 
and  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
trying  to  gain  such  control  of  the  labor 
■field  in  the  coal  industry  that  no  non- 
union man  can  get  employment — a  right 
on  the  part  of  every  man  which  "  cannot 
be  surrendered  without  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  liberty,"  and  which  "  cannot 
be  arbitrated  any  more  than  the  right  of 
a  man  to  his  own  home  if  it  shall  be 
<:laimed  by  an  outsider  who  proffers  ar- 
bitration." Thus  Mr.  Hewitt  makes  the 
-operator  the  true  bulwark  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  honest  miner  whom 
the  union  is  in  reality  betraying.  This 
-manifesto,  together  with  Mr.  Morgan's 
promise  to  keep  his  hand  off  the  strike, 
seems  to  have  given  the  operators  cour- 
age, and  the  retail  dealers  who  have  got 
the  cue  from  somewhere  are  telling  their 
customers  they  can  have  all  the  coal 
they  want  next  month  for  $6  a  ton.  The 
operators  intend  to  circulate  Mr.  Hew- 
itt's manifesto  among  the  miners.  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  a  brief  rejoinder  to  Mr. Hew- 
itt avers  that  "  the  miners'  organization 
have  never  sought  to  prevent  non-mem- 
bers   from    working   with    them    in   the 


mines,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  seek- 
ing to  abridge  the  right  of  any  mine 
worker  to  become  or  not  to  become  a 
member  of  the  organization  in  the  fu- 
ture." The  operators  declare  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  incorrect  and 
"  quote  from  documents,"  while  the 
miners  say  Mr.  Hewitt  attempts  to  ab- 
solve the  operators  from  all  blame  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  strike,  which  is 
as  foolish  as  it  is  disingenuous.  In  the 
meanwhile  some  ten  of  the  collieries  are 
partially  working,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  trade  unions  of  the  country 
are  nobly  coming  to  the  aid  of  their 
striking  brothers  with  large  donations 
of  money.  The  public  itself  seems  to  be 
getting  every  day  more  clamorous  for 
arbitration,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  public 
opinion  is  on  the  side  of  the  strikers. 
On  the  whole  there  are  no  indications  of 
an  immediate  settlement  from  either  of 
the  contending  parties.  What  pressure 
the  public  may  bring  to  bear  or  what 
Mr.  Morgan  may  do  is  an  uncertain 
quantity.  In  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  there 
has  been  considerable  rioting  and  shoot- 
ing the  past  week  in  which  both  the 
State  troops  and  the  strikers  or  their 
sympathizers  took  part.  In  Bluefield 
the  fury  of  the  people  is  especially  ex- 
cited because  the  strikers  are  being 
evicted  from  their  homes,  of  which  the 
company  are  the  landlords.  Popular 
feeling  is  so  strongly  with  the  evicted 
that  no  one  will  permit  himself  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  to  help 
in  the  eviction,  and  the  troops  who  final- 
ly had  to  do  it  are  shot  at  from  ambus- 
cade. In  Pennsylvania  General  Gobin, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  State  troops 
in  the  Shenandoah  section,  has  issued  an 
order  which  is  in  effect  a  command  to 
the  militia  to  fire  upon  the  strikers  when- 
ever they  are  attacked.  If  this  results  in 
any  bloodshed  whatever  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  strike,  for 
violence  is  considered  now  by  all  compe- 
tent labor  leaders  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  their  cause. 

-,  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of 

-,,.,.     .  abatement    of    the    cholera 

Philippines  •  1        •         1  •   1     • 

epidemic  which  is  sweeping 

over  Manila  and  the  Philippines.     The 

pest  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  regions. 
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but  has  found  its  way  into  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  coming  on  of  the  rainy 
season  makes  contention  against  it  more 
difficult.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
provinces  ranges  from  350  to  450  daily, 
and  in  Manila  alone  there  is  an  average 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  cases.  The  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  on  the  ships  in  the 
bay,  interfering  with  the  closeness  of 
quarantine.  As  in  most  tropical  countries 
the  natives  regard  the  epidemic  as  a  visi- 
tation from  heaven  and  are  in  no  spirit  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  suppressing  its 
ravages. — Monsignor  Guidi  has  been 
appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  will  set  out  late  in  September 
in  pursuance  of  his  duties.  Monsignor 
Guidi  was  born  at  Alatri  in  1852,  and  has 
been  a  student  in  several  important  Cath- 
olic universities.  His  first  notable  mis- 
sion was  in  1879,  when  he  was  sent  as 
Secretary  of  the  Extraordinary  Embassy 
to  represent  the  Pope  at  the  marriage  of 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  filled  a  number  of  offices. 
He  has  since  1899  been  Secretary  of 
Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  at 
the  Vatican.  He  will  be  nominated  a 
titular  Archbishop,  and  his  consecration 
will  take  place  September  21st. — General 
Miles  is  ordered  to  "  proceed  about  Sep- 
tember 15th  to  the  Philippines  to  inspect 
the  army  there  with  reference  to  instruc- 
tion, discipline  and  supplies."  It  is  un- 
derstood that  General  Miles,  tho  of  supe- 
rior rank,  will  not  interfere  with  the  acts 
of  the  officers  at  present  in  command,  but 
will  merely  investigate  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  islands  and  report  to 
Washington. — The  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
which  was  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  labor  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell, 
who  has  studied  the  condition  of  labor  in 
the  islands  for  the  War  Department,  dis- 
trusts the  success  of  American  enterprise 
under  the  present  system,  and  thinks  that 
no  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the 
supplv  of  labor. 

„      1  ^.  The   situation   in   Colombia, 

Revolutions      ,.  ,  .    .         .  ' 

V  enezuela  and  Haiti  is  still 
revolutionary.  In  Venezuela  President 
Castro  is  apparently  driven  into  his  last 
stronghold,  and  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Caracas  and  probably  of  the  flight  of  the 
President  may  soon  come  to  hand.    Gen- 


eral Matos  with  8,000  troops  is  within 
some  sixty  miles  of  Caracas,  and  both 
he  and  Castro  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  final  fight.  This  may  come  in 
days  or  weeks,  probably  the  latter,  how- 
ever, as  delay  is  the  custom  in  all  Spanish- 
American  countries.  General  Matos  is 
thought  by  many  Europeans  to  be  a 
much  superior  man  to  General  Castro 
and  he  is  expected  to  do  more  for  Venez- 
uela when  he  becomes  President.  At 
any  rate  he  has  a  large  fortune  at  stake 
in  the  country,  which  is  some  guarantee 
for  him  to  do  his  best  for  the  return  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  General  Castro, 
has  shown  a  good  deal  of  energy  and. 
courage  in  this  struggle,  but  as  an  exam- 
ple of  his  magniloquent  literary  style,, 
which  does  not  always  accompany  brav- 
ery, we  make  a  quotation  from  the  ad- 
dress which  he  issued  on  the  eve  of  his. 
departure  for  Barcelona,  where,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  was  completely- 
routed : 

"  I  find  myself  in  the  condition  required  to 
fulfill  the  mission  with  which  I  have  been  in- 
vested by  Providence,  and  it  is  my  desire  to 
render  myself  worthy  of  that  mission.  Brac- 
ing myself  with  the  conflicts  of  peace,  and 
raising  my  stature  if  need  be  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  nature,  I  shall  chain  events  and 
harness  them  to  the  car  of  victory  in  the  very 
camp  of  the  rebellion. 

"  I   declare   myself   in   campaign. 

"  I  am  going  to  transfuse  into  the  operations 
of  the  war  the  enthusiasm  of  my  faith,  my 
nervous  activity,  and  the  efficacy  of  my  per- 
sonal direction.  Now  you  will  see  that  with 
the  heroism  of  my  soldiers  and  continuance 
of  my  fortune  I  shall  draw  from  the  burn- 
ing bosom  of  battle,  in  behalf  of  the  life  of 
the  nation,  guarantees  for  our  liberty  as  citi- 
zens, stability  for  progress,  prestige  for  our 
institutions,  and  purified  in  the  crucibles  of 
sacrifice  and  honor,  the  elements  with  which 
we  must  construct  the  new  building  of  the 
national  regeneration. 

"  Soldiers  i  I  am  now,  as  always,  your  com- 
panion. A  post  in  your  camps  and  a  laurel 
of  those  which  you  will  shortly  reap  consti- 
tutes in  these  solemn  moments  the  aspiration 
of  my  pride  as  patriot  and  warrior." 

Altho  the  main  armies  have  not  yet 
joined  battle  small  skirmishes  have  gone 
on  among  the  rebels  and  the  Veneztielan 
troops  at  various  places,  and  at  Caru- 
pano  700  rebels  were  defeated  by  1,000 
Government  troops,  with  a  few  hundred 
wounded  and  killed.  Venezuela  has  also 
notified  the   Governments   of  the   world 
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that  she  has  blockaded  her  ports  and  re- 
fuses to  allow  them  any  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.     But,   in  accord- 
ance  with   the    canons   of    international 
law,    an   announced    blockade    must    be 
"  effective,"  and  as  President  Castro  has 
not  enough  ships  to  make  any  blockade 
effective    the  nations  are  paying  no  at- 
tention to  it.    President  Castro,  however, 
has  seized  a  couple  of    German    boats. 
In  Colombia  General   Uribe-Uribe,   the 
military     leader    of     the     revolutionary 
forces,  has  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he    urges    his    followers   to    thwart    the 
French  Company's  purpose  of  selling  its 
franchise  to  the  American  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  the  Panama 
Canal.     He  declares  that  the  Colombian 
Congress  must  ratify  President  Sancle- 
mentes'  act,  giving  a  six  years'  extension 
of  the  time  of  the  franchise  to  dig  the 
canal,  otherwise  it  is  illegal.   This  means 
that    the    revolutionists    will    fight    the 
Panama  Canal  route.     Attorney-General 
Knox  has  just  left  for  Paris  to  investi- 
gate the  right  of  the  French  company  to 
sell   the   canal.      The   revolutionists   are 
still  more  or  less  active  in  Colombia,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  decisive  en- 
counters lately.     In  Haiti  anarchy  seems 
to  rule.     The  whole  trouble  is  over  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  and  in  the 
last  reports  the  village  of  Limbe,  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  capital,  has  been 
attacked   and   recaptured  by  the   troops 
of  the  Federal  Government.     The  coun- 
try is  being  desolated  far  and  wide,  and 
General  Nord,  who  is  now  in  command 
of  the  troops  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, has    suffered    one    severe    defeat, 
which    means     that     the     revolutionary 
movement,  which  is  in  favor  of  M.  Fir- 
man for  the  Presidency,  is  for  the  pres- 
ent getting  the  upper  hand. 

Following  the  recent  scandals 
Sandhurst     at    Sandhurst,   and   probably 

as  a  consequence  of  them. 
Colonel  Kitson  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  military  school.  Colonel 
Kitson  was  for  a  time  governor  of  Kings- 
ton Military  College  in  Canada,  and  at 
the  time  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Commission  on  Military  Edu- 
cation was  Military  Attache  at  Washing- 
ton. It  happens  thus  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline at  West  Point,  which  will  account 


for  the  nature  of  the  reforms  he  proposes 
to  introduce  at  the  English  school.     He 
is  characterized,  moreover,  as  a  man  of 
decision  and  vigor,  clear  of  vision,  and 
possessing  the  true  self-confidence  which 
springs    from     fullness    of    knowledge. 
The  views  expressed  by  Colonel  Kitson 
before  the  Commission  may  be  taken  as 
the  program  of  his  directorship  and  have 
thus  important  practical  bearing.     He  be- 
lieves that  the  length  of  the  course  at 
Sandhurst   and   Woolwich,    to   get   effi- 
ciency, should  be  two  years.     There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
course  at  Sandhurst,  but  while  one  year 
remains  the  course  that  should  be  at  least 
a  real  year,  with  less  vacation  time  than 
is  now  given.    More  of  practical  work  he 
thinks  is  necessary — e.  g.,  rifle  shooting 
and  musketry  should  be  taught.       Not 
only  should  riding  be  taught,  but  horse- 
manship and  horsemastership,  as  is  done 
at  West  Point,  where  a  boy  is  trained  to 
fit  his  horse's  bridle  and  saddle,  to  groom 
his   own   horse   and   the  like.        Cadets 
should  go  to  camp  for  two  months,  and 
they  should,  moreover,  go  into  camp  with 
the   regular   soldiers   at   maneuvers   and 
take  their  part  in  the  maneuvers  simply 
as  a  battalion.    Every  cadet  should  serve 
two-thirds  of  his  time  as  a  private    and 
the  last  third  as  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, as  at  Kingston  and  West  Point.    At 
present  there  is  no  means  of  discovering  a 
man's  aptitude  for  command.    The  teach- 
ing of  topography  should  be  improved. 
The   standard  of  the  final   examination 
should  be  raised,  and  if  cadets   fail  to 
reach  it  they  should  be  freely  "  cast "  as 
at  West  Point.     The  knowledge  that  a 
higher    standard    is    required   would   be 
stimulating  to  cadets.     Higher  teaching 
capacity,  moreover,  is  necessary  in  the  in- 
structors, and  better  pay  should  be  given 
than  now,  in  order  to  attract  stronger  men 
to  these  posts.     He  thinks  that  the  com- 
mandant should  be  young    and  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  officers.    There  should  be 
an   effective  board   of  visitors,   like   the 
board  at  West  Point.    And,  lastly,  fees  at 
Sandhurst  should  be  reduced.     The  fees 
at  Kingston  are  ^150  for  three  years;  at 
Sandhurst  ii5o  for  one  year,  and  yet  the 
feeding  and  comfort  of  the  cadets  are 
said  to  be  quite  as  good  there  as  at  the 
military  colleges.     vSandhurst,  in  a  word, 
needs,    according   to   Colonel    Kitson.   a 
vigorous  waking  up. 
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'Tu  TD  J  In  a  recent  speech  in  the 
The  Rand  r      /  -  iv/r 

,-  House     of     Loninions      Mr. 

Mines  ,  .,  ,       ,    ■  ,1  ,        1     , 

Chaniberlaui     declared     that 

the  South  African  mines  should  be  taxed 
so  as  to  pay  part  of  the  war  expenses, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple  their 
activity.  There  are  rumors  that  he 
means  to  exact  ^50,000,000  or  £100,000,- 
000  from  the  Transvaal,  but  he  himself 
has  not  yet  given  out  the  figures.  Mean- 
while it  is  interesting  to  consider  just 
what  the  Rand  gold  fields  have  done  and 
are  doing.  Since  the  first  production  of 
.gold  there  in  1887  ^P  to  the  present  time 
the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  from 
these  mines  amounts  to  £80,000,000  ster- 
ling, which  would  be  equal  in  weight  to 
750  tons  avoirdupois.  In  the  last  work- 
ing month  previous  to  actual  hostilities 
the  rate  of  production  was  450,000 
ounces  of  gold,  or  a  value  of  over  £1,- 
500,000  sterling.  The  total  combined 
debt  on  which  interest  was  paid  by  the 
Rand  mining  companies  before  the  war 
-amounted  to  about  £5,500,000.  There 
are  now  some  160  different  mining  com- 
panies, 124  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
main  reef  proper.  Before  the  war  more 
than  90,000  natives  were  employed  on 
the  mines  and  the  value  of  the  machinery 
in  use  was  estimated  at  over  £20,000,000. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  one  a'c- 
-quainted  with  the  fields  the  mines  cannot 
be  exhausted  in  less  than  fifty  years  at 
the  lowest  estimate. 


The  Poles  and  the 
German  Catholic  Center 


It  looks  to-day 
as  if  the  luke- 
w  a  r  m  support 
given  to  the  Poles  by  the  Center — that  is, 
the  Catholic  party  of  Germany — would 
■draw  away  the  Polish  vote  from  the 
support  of  that  party  and  so  influence 
general  imperial  politics.  Hitherto  Up- 
per Silesia  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Center ;  now  the  racial  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  Poles  has  wrought  a  great 
■change.  Those  Poles  who  have  hereto- 
fore supported  the  Center  are  advised  by 
most  of  their  native  papers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  withdraw 
from  the  reactionary  Center  and  improve 
their  own  situation.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  third  reading  in  the  Prussian  Diet  of 
the  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  350  mil- 
lions of  marks  ($87,500,000)  for  the  col- 
onization of  Prussian  Poland  with  Ger- 
mans,   it    so    happened    that    the    whole 


project  could  have  been  defeated  at  the 
time  if  the  Center  had  given  the  Poles 
l)roper  support.  There  wanted  but  two 
votes  for  the  defeat  of  that  section  of  the 
bill,  but  the  three  members  of  the  Center 
that  were  present  in  the  Chamber  ab- 
stained from  voting  and  contributed  thus 
to  the  victory  of  the  Government.  On 
this  account  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Polish  Kuryer  Poznanski  (the  Posen 
Conner)  severely  criticises  the  behavior 
of  the  Centrist  members  and  asserts  that 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Center  toward 
the  Poles  does  not  correspond  with  that 
of  former  times.  So,  too,  the  principal 
western  organ  of  the  Center,  the  Koel- 
nische  Volkszeitung  of  Cologne,  observes 
that  for  a  long  time  the  sympathy  of  the 
Outer  with  the  Polish  faction  has  not 
been  such  as  it  was  during  the  Kultur- 
kampf,  when  Windthorst  on  one  side  and 
the  Rev.  Stablewski  on  the  other  solici- 
tously cherished  that  relation.  At  that 
time  the  Government  made  no  distinction 
between  German  and  Polish  Catholics, 
and  the  Catholics  themselves  did  not 
make  such  a  distinction.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  religious  question  no  longer  oc- 
cupies the  foremost  position,  and  there 
no  longer  exist  the  common  ideals  and 
practical  demands  which  formerly  ob- 
scured national  dift'erences.  However, 
the  Koelnischc  Volkszeitiing  calls  upon 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  Parliament- 
ary bodies  of  both  nationalities  to  try  to 
effect  an  understanding. 

"  The  present  estrangement,"  says  that  jour- 
nal, '■  will  please  only  those  who  hate  the  Ger- 
man and  Polish  Catholics  in  an  equal  measure, 
and  who  await  the  moment  when  with  the 
prospects  of  victory  they  will  be  able  to  begin 
a  struggle  on  a  large  scale  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  To  many  the  war  against  the  Polish 
Catholics  on  the  eastern  border  is  only  the 
prelude  to  a  more  general  action.  This  pre- 
lude will  be  effective  if  the  Prussian  Catho- 
lics of  both  nationalities  do  not  recognize  that 
they  must  act  in  concert.  .  .  .  Upper  Si- 
lesia will  naturally  be  the  scene  where  at  the 
coming  elections  these  differences  will  mani- 
fest themselves  most  distinctly.  .  .  .  It  is 
necessary  betimes  to  strive  for  an  agreement. 
According  to  Polish  sources  there  are  in  the 
districts  to-day  represented  by  Centrist  depu- 
ties from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  Poles ;  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Katibor  and  Prudnik,  50  per  cent.  In 
viev;  of  the  sharpened  national  opposition  these 
people  are  the  object  of  the  national  Polish 
agitation  which  is  more  radical  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia than  elsewhere  because  in  Silesia  there 
is  an  entire  lack  of  the  mitigating  influence  of 
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the  Polish  nobility.  Leaders,  young  but  able, 
and,  what  is  most  important,  descended  from 
the  common  people  of  Upper  Silesia,  have  as- 
sumed the  places  of  the  educated  men  who  had 
come  from  the  outside  and  who  were  once 
their  teachers.  The  influence  of  these  leaders 
on  the  people  is  growing  constantly  stronger." 

To  the  Polish  Oreiidownik  (the  Advo- 
cate) of  Posen,  the  situation  appears 
thus: 

"  It  is  of  concern  to  the  Center  that  there 
should  be  no  rupture — that  is  also  our  inter- 
est. We  shall  not  now  attempt  to  decide 
whom  this  estrangement  most  concerns,  but 
it  is  certain  that  not  the  Poles,  but  the  Ger- 
mans, have  brought  about  this  strained  situa- 
tion. The  task  of  the  Center  is,  therefore,  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  divide  the  Poles 
and  the  German  Catholics.  We  are  to-day  in 
a  struggle  which,  as  the  Koclnische  Volks- 
zeitung  admits,  is  the  prelude  to  a  general  re- 
ligious war.  .  .  .  Germanization  and 
Protestantization  go  hand  in  hand ;  they  have 
designs  upon  our  nationality  and  our  faith. 
The  same  party  has  designs  upon  the  faith  of 
the  millions  of  German  Catholics  also.  Our 
interest  is,  therefore,  a  common  one." 

The  Polish  Gornoslazak  (the  Upper  Si- 
lesian)  of  Kattowitz  criticises  harshly 
the  Koelnische  Volkszeitungs  defense  of 
the  Center  against  the  charge  that  it  be- 
haved falsely  and  hypocritically : 

"  Until  the  Centrists  cease  to  cultivate  Ger- 
manization in  the  Church  through  the  abuse  of 
the  sanctuaries  for  Prussian  purposes ;  until 
they  cease  to  agitate  in  behalf  of  German  mil- 
itary associations  and  German  popular  '  educa- 
tion '  societies  :  until  the  Rev.  Cardinal  Kopp 
officially  condemns  the  iniquitous  work  of  the 
Rev.  Kroker  and  those  like  him,  who  shield 
themselves  behind  him ;  until  they  cease  to 
send  to  us  German  priests  who  impair  our 
mother  tongue  in  the  pulpits,  while  they  drive 
our  Polish  priests  to  the  Brandenburg  sands ; 
until  the  priests  cease  in  the  pulpits  and  con- 
fessionals to  make  war  in  common  with  the 
gendarmes,  the  teachers  and  the  Lutheran 
fanatics  against  our  Polish  and  Catholic  pa- 
pers ;  until  the  Center  voluntarily  returns  to 
us  the  Upper  Silesian  seats  in  the  Diets  and 
ceases  to  regard  them  as  its  property — till  then 
there  can  be  no  talk  of  any  agreement.  The 
Center  has  committed  among  us  so  much  mis- 
chief already  that  it  has  become  unendurable. 
The  Catholic  basis  on  which  our  alliance  with 
the  Centrists  has  rested  has  been  foolhardily 
and  thoughtlessly  destroyed  by  the  Centrists 
themselves  for  the  favor  and  praise  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  Hence  our  cry  is: 
'AWAY  WITH  THE  CENTER  FROM 
POLISH  LANDS!'" 


_,      ,    King:  Victor   Emmanuel  of  Italv 
...  reached    Potsdam    August    27t'h 

and  was  met  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Imperial  Princes,  Count  von  Biilow  and 
others.  The  next  morning  the  King 
with  his  hosts  entered  Berlin  before  the 
published  time,  so  that  the  great  crowds 
gathered  about  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  splen- 
did cavalcade.  At  this  Gate  the  Chief 
Burgomaster,  Herr  Kirschner,  read  a 
short  address  of  welcome,  the  King  in 
reply  shook  hands  with  him.  and  the 
carriage  passed  on.  At  the  State  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  Emperor  \\'illiam  in 
a  toast  to  his  guest  said  : 

"  When  I  say  with  all  my  heart  '  Your 
Majesty  is  welcome  '  it  is  no  mere  expression 
of  conventional  politeness,  but  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  conviction  of  my  heart. 
Your  ^Majesty  is  welcome  as  the  son  of  the 
Chivalrous  King  Humbert,  of  whom  I  ever 
retain  reverent  recollection.  Welcome  to  your 
Majesty  as  King  of  that  magnificent  and 
beautiful  Italy,  the  land  of  our  dreams  and 
the  source  of  inspiration  for  our  artists  and 
poets.  W^elcomx  as  our  faithful  ally  upon  the 
renewal  between  ourselves  and  our  illustrious 
friend,  the  Emperor-King  Francis  Joseph,  of 
that  alliance  which  unites  us,  which  continues 
in  its  old  strength,  and  which  has  woven  itself 
into  the  lives  of  our  peoples  after  having  for 
several  decades  assured  the  peace  of  Europe, 
as  by  God's  will  it  will  continue  to  do.  The 
entire  Fatherland  unites  with  me  in  shouting 
this  joyous  greeting,  '  His  Maiestv  the  Kin^ 
of  Italy.     Hurrah  !   Hurrah  !    Hurrah  !  '  " 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Italian  press 
has  systematically  depreciated  the  re- 
newed Triple  Alliance,  this  foregather- 
ing of  King  and  Kaiser  may  have  some 
political  significance. — On  the  day  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel at  Potsdam  the  Persian  Shah  was 
bidding  farewell  to  England  and  turning 
toward  Paris,  the  next  stage  in  his  Euro- 
pean journey.  He  had  landed  at  Dover 
August  17th,  where  he  was  met  by 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  others 
in  behalf  of  King  Edward.  From  Dover 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  dined  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  was  received  by 
King  Edward  at  Marlborough  House. 
London  welcomed  the  Shah  as  it  wel- 
comes most  notable  strangers,  but  no 
special  significance  is  attached  to  the 
visit. 


The    Experiment    of    Gladdlngton 

By   Herbert  D.   Ward 


THE  tall,  tasseled  corn  bowed  drows- 
ily. On  either  side  of  the  narrow 
valley  the  muffled  mountains  rose 
in  huge  steps.  Their  undulating  outlines 
were  soon  blended  at  the  curve  of  the 
valley  in  a  luxuriant  marriage.  That 
morning  the  brook  itself  seemed  too 
languid  to  lisp ;  it  laved  its  banks  oilily. 
The  only  evidence  of  life  in  the  hamlet 
was  a  single  cloud  of  sleepy  smoke  re- 
luctant to  leave  its  narrow  chimney.  In 
the  two  intersecting  streets  pigs,  horses 
and  cows  lay  motionless  in  the  dew.  The 
profound  silence  that  precedes  the  bustle 
of  the  new  day,  and  that  needs  only  the 
inevitable  and  disillusioning  crow  of  the 
cock  to  dissipate  it,  still  held  all  nature 
spellbound. 

It  was  a  magic  morning.  The  light 
increased  voluptuously.  It  bathed  the 
landscape.  The  raA^s  of  the  sun,  shorn 
of  their  hot  brilliance,  glided  through  an 
opalescent  medium  more  tenuous  than 
the  thinnest  mist,  and  lent  a  glamour  that 
can  only  be  seen  on  an  early  morning  in 
the  Cumberland  of  Tennessee. 

The  only  incongruity  was  the  iron 
track.  Impervious  to  September  witch- 
ery, unmoved  by  illusions,  it  uttered  a 
protest  against  peace  and  isolation,  that 
even  now  became  vibrant.  Overhead  the 
wires  began  to  sing. 

Then  the  cock  crew.  Immediately,  as 
if  in  antiphone,  a  strident  whistle,  incipi- 
ent far  down  the  glade,  was  buffeted 
with  disgust  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain. The  spell  was  shattered.  The  vil- 
lage of  Inverness  awoke. 

The  smoke  that  had  clung  lovingly  to 
its  own  vent  now  shot  up  in  a  perpendic- 
ular column  as  if  a  pressure  had  been 
suddenly  relieved.  The  cattle  in  the  too 
broad  streets  realized  that  day  had  come. 
The  few  horses  scrambled  up,  shivered, 
and  then  began  to  nose  for  undiscovered 
tufts  in  the  close-cropped  sward.  The 
pigs  started  off  on  a  full  run,  while  the 
cows  stood  stock  still,  as  if  moodily  mak- 
ing up  their  heavy  minds  whether  to 
await  their  milking   or  to  meet  it. 

From  the  white  house  by  the  track  the 
smoke  became  blue  and  clear.     A  man 


came  out,  looked  at  the  morning  critical- 
ly, plowed  his  way  through  half  a  dozen 
hounds,  and  ambled  lazily  to  the  depot. 

With  lack-luster  expression  the  sta- 
tion agent  awaited  the  first  train  from 
the  South  as  it  drew  in.  He  greeted  the 
engineer  with  a  yawn  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  entrance  of  Luray 
Cave.  The  baggage-master  jerked  open 
his  door  and  threw,  with  a  listless 
"  howdy,"  a  bag  into  the  surprised  arms 
of  the  agent.  It  was  a  brand-new  trav- 
eling bag  and  on  the  outside  were  silver 
letters. 

"  Jer-usalem  Ginsing !  "  exclaimed  the 
agent ;  "  who  in  sugar  does  this  belong 
to?" 

The  impatient  exhaust  of  the  steam 
drowned  any  answer  that  might  have 
been  given.  The  train  began  to  move, 
and  at  the  slam  of  the  sliding  door  in  the 
baggage  car  the  bewildered  agent  turned, 
still  hugging  the  valise. 

Before  him  stood  a  tall,  elegantly- 
dressed  young  man. 

"  Check,"  said  the  vision, peremptorily, 
displaying  his  disk,  *'  where  is  the  near- 
est hotel  ?  " 

Captain  Broome,  the  station  agent, 
dropped  the  valise,  brought  his  hands  to 
his  hips,  and  stared  at  the  apparition, 
working  his  gaunt  jaws  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  find  the  right  expression  to  fit 
the  sight.  Inverness  was  almost  a  lost 
cove.  Upon  the  whole  long  line  this 
was  the  smallest,  most  retired,  most  se- 
clusive  village.  The  station,  the  store 
and  post  office  combined,  and  the  school- 
house  were  its  only  public  buildings. 
The  only  excuse  for  a  station  at  all  was 
the  freight  in  tan  bark  and  the  express 
in  whisky  and  ginseng.  There  was 
neither  conveyancing  in  land  nor  so- 
journing of  transients.  Drummers  were 
unknown  and  a  stranger  was  as  rare  as 
snow. 

The  two  men  stood  regarding  each 
other.  Curiosity  and  suspicion  warring 
with  good  nature  and  hospitality  on  the 
one  side  confronted  reserve  and  wonder 
on  the  other. 

'*  Look  ye  here,  mister,"  said  the  agent 
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stroking  his  tobacco-stained  beard  and 
thrusting  his  hat  back,  ''  you  wuz  bound 
fur  Tullyhomy  or  Chattanoogy.  You've 
made  a  mistake.  This  baint  no  mount- 
ing resort."  His  head  described  an  ex- 
pressive half  circle.  "  Do  you  see  any 
tracks  of  a  hotel  ?  " 

''No  hotel?"  The  stranger's  black 
eyebrows  lifted  with  well-bred  surprise. 
'*  Why — that's  bad.  I  have  been  advised 
by  my  doctor  in  Memphis  to  come  here 
for  my  lungs.  I  was  going  to  stay  some 
time.  Isn't  there  a  boarding-house?  If 
there's  a  minister  here  I'll  consult  with 
him." 

During  this  long  explanation,  which 
was  given  glibly,  and  with  eyes  roam- 
ing over  the  placid  scenery,  the  agent 
had  watched  the  stranger  favorably.  At 
the  mention  of  the  doctor's  recommenda- 
tion Captain  Broome's  face  lighted.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  together  and  joyously 
stuffed  a  quid  of  tobacco  into  the  hollow 
of  his  cheek.  This  young  invalid  might 
be  the  advance  guard  of  a  great  real  es- 
tate boom. 

"What  mought  be  your  name?"  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  Gladdington.  My  father  is  a  Louis- 
iana planter,  and,  I'm  at  the  University 
of  Memphis." 

The  readiness  of  the  young  man  to 
give  his  family  history  and  occupation  at 
first  touch  did  not  cause  any  surprise. 
The  station  agent  merely  took  the  trav- 
eler's check  and  compared  it  with  his 
statement.     Then  he  nodded. 

"  By  Jericho  !  "  he  said.  "  You  come 
with  me.  You  rich  'uns  needn't  turn  up 
your  noses  at  we  poor  'uns.  Sarey — my 
darter — '11  look  after  yer  fur  a  day  or 
two,  anyway;  then  we'll  see.  There  ain't 
no  other  place  in  the  valley.  It's  lucky, 
Mr.  Gladdington,  ye  didn't  bring  no  nig- 
ger servant  with  ye.  If  yer  had,  ye  could 
have  gone  right  on.  We  don't  tol'rate 
no  niggers  here.  We  don't  stomach  'em. 
I  was  a  scout  in  the  wah,  sir.  I  led 
Sherman's  army,  I  did.  I  warnt  no 
Rebel.  We  mounting  men  stood  by  the 
flag.  But  by  all  the  brimstone  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon  I'd  kill  a  nigger  who'd  das't 
to  sit  down  an'  be  equal  to  me.  I'll  heft 
the  bag,  sir.     Follow  me." 

The  young  man  hung  back  with  disin- 
clination that  did  not  seem  strange.  His 
host  was  so  uncouth,  any  high-bred  guest 
must  wince  a  little. 


''But  the  minister — ?" 

"  The  minister !  He's  only  a  North- 
erner, he  is.  He's  in  Tullyhomy,  a-vis- 
itin'  the  Baptist  preacher.  He  won't  be 
back  until  Saturday.     Oh — he's — " 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  young  man, 
meeting  the  agent's  eyes  wearily.  "  I'm 
pretty  tired  traveling  all  night ;  and  if 
you  will  put  me  up  I'll  go."  His  mouth, 
that  looked  weak  in  speaking,  was  firm- 
ly closed  now,  and  with  an  evident  air  of 
forced  determination    he  followed. 

As  Captain  Broome  led  the  short  way 
he  wondered  and  pondered.  Captain 
Broome  was  by  all  oclds  the  leading  man 
in  the  village,  and  the  richest — tan  bark 
contractor,  land  seller,  the  owner  of  a 
plantation,  a  brick  yard,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  mountain  top.  Besides,  he 
combined  the  arduous  duties  of  ticket, 
freight  and  express  agent,  with  auto- 
cratic satisfaction.  He  had  caused  the 
postmaster  to  be  appointed,  had  a  half 
interest  in  the  store,  and  supported  the 
minister.  Therefore  he  had  a  right  to 
wonder  and  ponder. 

"  He  mought  be  the  new  deputy  from 
Nashville  to  run  down  them  wild  cats. 
Ger-henna !  But  he's  a  cute  'un.  If  he 
ain't  him,  an'  is  rich,  there  ain't  no  law 
agin  my  sellin'  him  a  little  bottom  or 
mounting  fur  cash.  If  it's  lung  fever  he 
has,  vSarah,  she'll  nurse  him.  It  won't 
upsot  her,  a  little  thing  like  that !  " 

The  familiar  aroma  of  fried  ham  en- 
compassed the  house  within  and  without. 
When  her  father  called  and  told  her  that 
he  had  brought  a  guest  to  breakfast 
Sarah  did  not  even  turn  her  head  to  look. 
She  cut  another  slice  and  put  it  in  the 
bubbling  pan.  .  Captain  Broome's  place 
was  a  species  of  boarding-house  for  any 
one  who  came  along,  and  Sarah  Broome's 
beauty  and  fame  as  a  cook  were  known 
to  all  railroad  men  from  Chattanooga  to 
Nashville.  Many  a  fireman's  heart  flut- 
tered as  the  engine  hit  the  curve  and  the 
captain's  house  came  into  view.  Then 
all  the  trainmen  would  watch  for  the  an- 
swering signal  to  the  calling  whistle, 
for  Sarah  never  failed,  when  she  was  at 
home,  to  wave  a  handkerchief  or  a  towel 
in  reply  to  their  shrill  courtesy.  Some- 
times she  even  blew  a  kiss. 

Charles  Gladdington  had  not  noticed 
the  girl.  He  followed  Captain  Broome 
to  a  room  that  was  good  sized  and 
scrupulously  bare  and  neat. 
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"  There,"  said  his  host,  as  he  put  the 
bag  down ;  '*  ye  can  stay  here  ez  long  as 
ye  Hke,  an'  ye  can  pay  nie  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week.  Ye  can  take  what  we 
give  yer  to  eat,  which'll  be  fillin',  an'  ac- 
cordin'  to  Mile.  When  yeVe  washed  up 
ye  can  come  down  'n  feed." 

There  was  no  lock  on  his  door ;  but 
Gladdington  closed  it,  and  then  drew  a 
long  sigh.  He  was  very  pale  and  looked 
tired  out.  He  was  evidently  greatly  ex- 
cited. He  plunged  his  face  into  the  wa- 
ter gratefully.  From  such  a  swarthy 
complexion  as  his  the  grime  seemed 
hardly  to  dissolve.  He  changed  his  col- 
lar, brushed  his  hair  with  great  care,  as 
if  he  were  going  down  into  the  dining- 
room  of  a  first-class  hotel.  After  giving 
his  black,  curly  mustache  another  twist, 
he  looked  himself  over  in  the  glass.  He 
certainly  was  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
of  the  dark  Louisiana  type,  of  almost  ef- 
feminate features,  but  strong  of  figure. 
He  had  the  fine,  tapering  fingers  that 
only  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  possess 
and  his  nails  were  pink  and  polished. 
He  nodded  at  himself  familiarly  and 
then  straightened  his  shoulders,  as  if  for 
defense,  and  started  down  stairs. 

"  Sarey !  "  Captain  Broome  hitched  his 
head  around  toward  the  opening  door, 
and  in  a  semi-apologetic  way  made  as  if 
to  pull  down  his  shirt  sleeves.  "  This  is 
the  young  gentleman  with  a  tech  of  lung 
fever  from  Memphis.  As  he  must  be 
hungry  I  reckon  we'll  set  right  down." 

Charles  Gladdington  advanced  and 
made  his  most  profound  bow.  Sarah, 
bending  over  the  hot  stove,  nodded  to- 
ward the  spider,  turning  just  in  time  to 
surprise  the  end  of  her  guest's  exagger- 
ated obeisance.  When  their  eyes  met 
they  both  started  with  unconcealed  sur- 
prise. Thus  two  extreme  types  came  to- 
,c:ether  for  the  first  time.  There  was  the 
flashing  brunette,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
of  a  delicate  yellow  complexion,  tinged 
on  the  cheekbone  with  red,  of  a  pirate 
eye,  and  the  blackest,  curly  hair,  set  off 
with  a  certain  pathetic  romanticism  of 
mien,  which,  when  backed  by  perfect 
dress,  is  apt  to  play  havoc  with  the  op- 
posite sex.  On  the  other  hand,  see  the 
waviest  of  light  brown  hair,  the  bluest 
of  eyes,  the  whitest  of  skin,  with  the  red- 
dest of  cheeks  surmounting  a  tall  figure 
robust  with  perfect  health.  Sarah  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  spoiled    becaiise    sh^ 


had  never  met  her  equal.  They  were  a 
splendid  couple,  fit  ambassadors  of  Eros 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  well 
met  in  this  neutral  zone. 

Charles  Gladdington  took  an  involun- 
tary step  forward,  and  held  out  his  hand 
impulsively  to  the  ideal  of  his  dreams. 
As  impulsively  she  wiped  her  hands 
upon  her  apron  and  hid  them  behind  her 
back. 

"  Set  down,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  vivid 
blush.  "  I'll  serve  ye  in  a  minute."  Her 
blush  was  reflected  in  his  face  on  the  in- 
stant as  if  in  a  mirror.  He  hastily  took 
his  seat,  met  the  old  man's  eye,  evaded  it 
in  confusion,  and  looked  out  the  open 
door  down  the  sunlit  valley. 

Captain  Broome  glanced  inquiringly 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  then  he  pursed 
up  his  mouth  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
He  evidently  recognized  the  seeds  of  ro- 
mance that  are  not  slow  of  growth  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and  his  heart 
went  out  to  the  young  stranger.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  seen 
his  daughter  embarrassed  by  a  young 
man.  The  prospect  of  an  interesting 
courtship  would  warm  the  blood  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  in  the  valley,  and  Cap- 
tain Broome  had  not  forgotten  his  own 
youth.  He  thought  of  his  dead  wife, 
Sarah's  mother,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  Ez  I  was  sayin',  Sarey,  to  this  young 
man  here,  it  is  tarnation  lucky,  by  sugar, 
that  he  didn't  bring  no  nigger  valeese 
with  him.  I  suppose  he's  used  to  that 
trash,  to  wait  on  him,  but  I  guess  he  can 
stand  it  fur  a  few  days  or  weeks,  hey? 
Ye  see,  sir,  there  ain't  but  one  nigger 
fam'ly  within  ten  miles,  an'  the  little 
Northern  preacher  went  an'  axed  them 
to  come  ter  meetin'.  By  Gee — hosha- 
phat !  he'd  a'  been  shot  like  a  rattler,  if 
they'd  a'  come,  an'  they'd —  By  Sodom 
— they'd  never  known  why  the  earth 
opened  an'  swallered  'em  up.  Why,  I 
kin  tell  a  nigger  a  mile  off  by  their  fin- 
ger nails.  There  ain't  no  mistakin'  'em 
an'  their  rummy  eyes  an'  the  smell  they 
got  on  'em.  All  the  same.  I  was  a  scout 
for  Gen'ral  Sherman  through  these 
mountings,  an'  I  fought  fur  freedom 
agin'  yer  relatives,  mebbe.  I  guess  we 
won't  have  any  quarrel  about  that,  hey, 
now : 

"  Now,  pop !  "  Sarah  put  her  plump 
arm  lovingly  about  her  father's  neck. 
"  Do  shet  up  an'  ^at !    You  see,"  looking 
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over  her  father's  shoulder  at  her  guest, 
and  displaying  the  reddest  of  lips  and 
whitest  of  teeth,  "  Pop's  clean  gone  out'n 
his  head  on  that  subjec'.  Somethin'  ter- 
rible happened  years  ago.  His  sis- 
ter—" 

"  Look  ye  hear."  The  station  agent 
half  arose,  and  leaning  over  the  table 
brought  a  face  swollen  with  the  sup- 
pressed rage  of  a  dark  memory  only  a 
few  inches  from  the  brow  of  his  guest, 
who  sat  as  if  hypnotized  by  the  sight. 
"  You're  a  Southern  gentleman  of  the 
true  sort,  I  kin  see ;  wouldn't  you  have 
riddled  that  black  fiend's  body  into  a 
sieve?  Yes,  we  burned  him — and  by 
Golgotha !  if  a  nigger  touched  my  darter, 
even  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  I'd  do 
him  the  same  way."  He  fell  back  in  his 
chair  and  breathed  heavily.  About  his 
brown,  creased  neck  the  white  arms  of 
his  daughter  clung. 

"  There,  there !  "  she  said,  cooing. 
"  Pop,  ye'd  better  eat  an'  forget  all  that. 
What'U  the  gentleman  think  ?  Look ! 
yeVe  skeered  him.  He's  all  of  a  tremble. 
Don't  ye  mind  pop,  mister.  He's  the 
gentlest  man  in  Tennessee,  an'  he's  the 
best,  an'  he's  all  I've  got." 

But  Gladdington  did  not  reply  at  once. 
He  looked  disgusted  and  annoyed. 

"  You  did  right,"  he  said  with  a  low, 
harsh  laugh ;  ''  for  such  a  black  devil 
burning  is  too  good,  and  shooting  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  season.  I've  got  the 
same  feeling  myself.  I  don't  like  to  talk 
of  it." 

"  Yer  hand,  young  man !  "  The  sta- 
tion agent  rose  and  reached  over  his 
gnarled  fist.  ''  Them  sentiments  does 
credit  to  yer  raisin'  an'  honors  yer  State. 
As  long  as  ye  stay  here  ye  can  count  on 
ole  Tim  Broome  fur  yer  friend,  an'  make 
this  house  yer  home — hey,  Sarey  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  the  young  people  met ;  the 
black  and  the  blue  melted  together.  The 
color  came  to  the  one  until  he  appeared 
like  a  red  carnation,  and  it  left  the  other 
until  she  became  like  a  white  lily.  And 
her  head  drooped  before  his  fervid  gaze. 
Far  beyond  the  door  of  the  valley  a 
whistle  sounded.  The  agent  voraciously 
finished  his  food  and  then  hurried  off  to 
meet  the  freight.  With  gruff  and  cor- 
dial hospitality  he  excused  himself.  The 
two  were  left  alone. 

That   evening,   after   supper,   the   two 
men  sat  out,  each  tilted  back  against  the 


house.  They  both  smoked  in  silence. 
The  agent  puffed  his  pipe  in  unctuous 
content.  The  day's  easy  work  was  done ; 
he  had  made  a  thrifty  bargain  in  tan 
bark  and  was  ready  to  rest  and  think  it 
over.  Captain  Tim  Broome  was  not  un- 
moved by  the  beauty  of  the  soft-gleaming 
valley  or  by  the  frowning  shadow  of 
the  opposite  hill.  He  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  his  young  guest  and  smelled  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Louisiana  cheroot.  It  was 
of  a  finer  leaf  than  that  grown  in  his 
garden,  as  the  invalid  was  of  a  finer 
fiber  than  any  who  had  ever  lodged  un- 
der his  roof.  "  Whv  not?  "  he  thought. 
"Why  not?" 

At  that  moment  a  familiar  hymn  be- 
gan, as  if  apologetically,  in  a  low  ca- 
dence. Little  by  little  it  gathered  vol- 
ume and  tone.  Even  as  she  sang,  Sarah 
Broome  blushed  scarlet.  But  she  sang 
on  and  took  the  chorus  like  a  bird.  Her 
pure,  untrained  voice  must  have  carried 
as  far  as  the  lime  bowlders  on  the  rise  of 
the  slope.  It  mingled  with  the  melody 
of  the  brook.  Then  Charles  Gladding- 
ton took  his  cigar  from  between  his  teeth. 
A  soft  tenor  took  up  the  chorus,  trans- 
forming it  out  of  its  native  rudeness. 
Feeling  its  way,  until  it  absolutely 
blended  with  the  soprano,  his  voice  be- 
gan to  soar  like  a  full-throated  nightin- 
gale. It  was  the  rich,  luscious  tenor  that 
is  only  found  and  seldom  heard  among 
the  jubilee  singers.  When  the  chorus 
ended  Gladdington  began  again  softly. 
By  this  time  Sarah  was  standing  at  the 
door,  in  the  full  moon,  entranced.  She 
was  the  leading  singer  in  the  valley,  but 
never  had  she  dreamed  of  such  a  voice 
as  his.  This  time  he  sang  alone,  ending 
with  a  fine  bravura. 

*'  I  didn't  know,"  she  said,  softly,  "  you 
could  sing  like  that.  Why  didn't  you 
let  me  know?  " 

He  laughed,  showing  his  white  teeth. 
''  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before,"  he  an- 
swered.    **  Let's  try  it  again." 

They  took  up  a  Methodist  hymn,  pop- 
ular in  the  valley :  "  Only  Wait,  and 
Murmur  Not." 

It  was  late — quite  after  nine  o'clock — 
when  the  songs  ceased.  The  store  had 
long  since  closed.  The  valley  had  re- 
tired. The  old  man  started  as  if  from  a 
dream  and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  yawned 
with  outstretched  arms. 
**  Ye'll  hev  ter  jine  the  choir/'  he  said. 
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*'  The  little  Northern  preacher  '11  be  pow- 
erful glad  ter  hev  ye  there.  Sairy — she 
leads  all  the  chimes." 

*'  1  think  I  will  retire,"  said  the  young 
man.  abruptly.  He  jumped  up  and  made 
for  the  door. 

"  Won't  yer  say  good-night?  "  Sarah 
followed  him  a  step  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

But  he  looked  her  straight  in  the  face. 
In  the  moon's  stray  light  she  could  see 
that  he  was  deeply  moved,  for  his  black 
eyes  were  wet. 

**  Good-night,"  he  said,  brusquely,  ig- 
noring her  gesture;  then,  as  if  to  retrieve 
his  harshness,  he  added  in  a  softer  tone 
that  was  almost  caressing  in  its  Southern 
cadence,  "  good-night."  She  watched 
him  until  he  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  stairway.     Then  she  sighed. 

"  Ye'd  better  turn  in,  gal,"  observed 
Captain  Broome,  gently.  ''  By  Gee- 
hoshaphat !  but  he  can  beat  the  Angel 
Gabriel  all  holler.  I  reckon  he  won't 
leave  fur  quite  a  spell — er  longer." 

On  the  Saturday  night  of  that  week 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  came  home  from 
Tullahoma.  He  occupied  two  rooms 
near  the  school,  in  a  half-finished  house. 
His  bedroom  was  plastered.  His  study 
was  without  laths.  He  had  no  curtains 
on  his  study  windows.  At  nine  he  sat  in 
the  glare  of  an  imported  student's  lamp, 
bent  over  some  notes  that  were  to  be  ex- 
panded into  his  next  morning's  dis- 
course. His  was  the  only  light  in  the 
village.  Indeed,  he  was  a  familiar  sight 
to  his  neighbors,  sitting  there  evening 
after  evening.  It  was  their  habit,  when 
trouble  or  sickness  or  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  gossip  overcame  them,  to  tap 
at  his  window  by  his  elbow.  Sometimes 
he  would  let  them  in  by  the  casement, 
sometimes  by  the  door;  and  when  haste 
called  he  had  often  vaulted  out  without 
a  hat. 

The  newly  risen  moon  showed  a  grace- 
ful figure  standing  outside  the  minister's 
open  window.  It  had  stood  there  for 
some  minutes  watching,  as  if  hesitating 
whether  to  call  or  to  pass  by.  Then, 
with  a  weary  sigh,  the  minister  raised 
his  tawny  head   and  looked  out. 

"  Hullo ! "  he  said,  unsurprised. 
"  Who's  that?     Want  to  come  in?  " 

Charles  Gladdinigton  came  close  to  the 


open  window  until  the  light  of  the  lamp 
fell  full  upon  his  face. 

'*  You'd  better  go  'round  to  the  door," 
said  the  minister,  abruptly. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Barton  said  this  he 
carefully  closed  the  window  before  he 
went  to  the  door.  This  he  also  closed 
after  his  visitor. 

"  I  am  Gladdington — Charles  Glad- 
dington,"  the  young  man  began  in  almost 
an  embarrassed  way.  '*  I  understand 
that  a  friend  of  mine  has  written  you  a 
letter  about  me." 

The  minister's  face  lighted.  Before 
he  spoke  he  looked  his  caller  over  with 
grave  curiosity.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bar- 
ton was  only  a  poor  home  missionary,  but 
he  was  enthusiastic  in  "  the  cause."  He 
came  from  generations  of  reformers,  and 
he  was  fond  of  experiments.  His  glance 
was  such  as  might  have  been  cast  upon  a 
curious  ontological  specimen. 

''  Ah,  yes !  "  he  said,  "  I  remember. 
You  have  really  come,  have  you?  I 
didn't  suppose  you  would.  How  long 
have  you  been  here?  Where  are  you 
staying?" 

Gladdington  answered  these  ques- 
tions briefly  as  if  he  were  reciting  a  les- 
son. 

''  How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain 
here?" 

"  I  want  to  stay  three  months,  and 
should  like  to  stay  always." 

A  wave  of  compassion  swept  over  the 
minister's  face. 

"  With  Captain  Broome  ?  "  he  queried. 

The  young  man  hesitated.  '*  We  get 
along  very  well — so  far.  There's  no- 
where else  to  go." 

''  Well — you'll  be  at  church  to-mor- 
row? You  might  take  a  Sunday-school 
class." 

**  Do  you  think  so?  "  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  It  would  be  better.  And  then 
— have  as  good  a  time  as  you  can.  And 
don't  come  to  see  me  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Tap  twice  at  the  win- 
dow. I  am  always  here  after  dark.  You 
had  better  go  now.     Good-night !  " 

He  shook  his  visitor's  dainty  hand  with 
perfunctory  cordiality  and  then  showed 
him  out.  As  soon  as  the  preacher  found 
himself  alone  he  hastily  opened  the  win- 
dow and  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  look 
of  anxiety  did  not  leave  his  face.  He 
tried  to  write  bvit  could  not.    He  put  out 
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•his  light,  drew  his  chair  to  the  open  win- 
dow, and  with  his  head  in  his  hands 
watched  the  silvery  valley  with  a  mellow 
look  of  inquiry. 

Two  weeks  passed.  They  were  filled 
with  languor  and  with  moist  heat.  It 
seemed  as  if  by  day  the  narrow  valley 
gave  no  air  to  breathe.  Early  evening 
now  brought  in  its  ante-twilight  train  a 
new  sight.  The  hamlet  that  had  found 
ample  food  for  gossip  in  the  last  shoat 
run  over  by  the  freight  now  acquired 
more  sensational  material.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  Sarah  Broome  out  walking 
with  the  new  boarder.  Clad  in  a  per- 
fectly plain  white,  unstarched  gown  that 
concealed  few  outlines  of  her  generous 
form,  without  a  hat,  no  longer  ignorant 
of  the  redness  of  her  hands  which  she 
vainly  tried  to  hide,  unconscious  of  the 
rare  texture  of  her  face,  where  the  rose 
fluttered  like  an  aurora,  she  walked  with 
a  step  and  a  grace  that  no  dancing-mas- 
ter can  teach.  Beside  her  the  Southern 
gentleman  stiffy  stalked.  He  was  unbe- 
comingly dressed  in  a  long-tailed  black 
coat  that  was  an  insult  to  the  weather 
and  to  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  he 
smoked  an  alien  cigar,  whose  aroma  was 
the  gossip  of  the  store. 

His  exquisite  care  of  dress  proclaimed 
him  an  exotic  to  the  valley  and  moun- 
tain of  the  Cumberland.  His  contrast  to 
the  native  blue  and  gray  jeans  of  Sarah's 
neighbors  was  as  much  a  source  of  se- 
cret embarrassment  to  him  as  it  was  of 
secret  pride  to  her.  This  superiority 
which  thrilled  her  became  an  irritation  to 
the  loungers  at  the  station  and  to  the 
young  men  of  her  acquaintance.  Some 
jealous  swains  boldly  proclaimed  the 
stranger  a  secret  revenue  agent  sent  up 
from  Tulahoma.  But  no  one  ever  heard 
of  an  agent  wearing  a  frock  coat  in  mid- 
summer in  such  a  place  as  this.  The  fact 
that  Captain  Broome  indorsed  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  Southerner,  protected  the 
stranger  from  insult  or  ambuscade.  Be- 
sides, popular  curiosity  is  always  a  safe- 
guard. A  man  who  had  come  to  Inver- 
ness for  his  health,  and  who  could  sing 
the  schoolhouse  full  of  enraptured  moun- 
taineers, and  who  was  reputed  to  be  rich 
enough  to  pay  board  a  whole  summer  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week, 
and  who  was  known  to  fling  pieces  of  two 
bits  to  dirty  infants  on  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation, was  not  an  undesirable  addition 


to  a  community  which  was  getting  a  lit- 
tle tired  of  itself.  The  possibility  of  a 
match  between  "  Sairy  "  Broome  and  the 
exclusive  stranger  was  talked  about  in 
every  hut  within  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

That  day  the  two  struck  the  trail  that 
led  up  the  steep  mountain  side.  They 
did  not  speak.  The  path  was  worn  gray 
in  the  limestone  and  led  from  bowlder 
to  bowlder.  Beyond  was  a  broad  shelf 
about  one-third  up  the  mountain.  There 
they  intended  to  sit  and  see  the  sun  fall. 

As  they  ascended  the  luxuriant  valley 
expanded  before  them.  Warm  scents  of 
earth  and  growth  and  bruised,  pungent 
foliage,  an  effluence  impossible  to  de- 
scribe filled  them  with  languorous  delight. 
Like  a  fawn  the  girl  leaped  from  rock  to 
rock,  laughing  merrily.  She  was  very 
happy,  and  at  every  dexterous  jump  she 
cast  a  bright  glance  at  Charles,  who 
looked  strangely  out  of  place  in  this 
rough  country  in  his  black  city  clothes. 
Once  as  she  slipped  he  involuntarily 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  help  her,  but 
quickly  drew  it  back.  She  noticed  this, 
and  a  pained  expression  of  wonder 
clouded  her  joyous  face. 

At  last  they  reached  the  breast  of  the 
ascent  that  towered  above  them  almost 
precipitately.  About  them  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  lay  tangled  in  decay.  Sarah 
ran  ahead,  and,  choosing  one  parallel 
with  the  valley  below  them,  sat  down 
with  a  sigh  of  content.  She  then  shyly 
moved  her  dress  toward  her,  blushing 
like  a  Celt.  The  young  man,  after  an 
imperceptible  hesitation,  took  the  place 
vacated  by  the  limp,  white  muslin.  For 
a  moment  his  swarthy  face  showed  the 
traces  of  a  struggle.  Then,  throwing 
the  care,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
off  his  mind,  he  said : 

"  Miss  Broome,  you  will  never  know 
what  you  have  done  to  me.  This  is  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life." 

Sarah's  head  drooped.  Then,  as  her 
guest  stopped,  she  glanced  up.  He  sat 
with  his  aristocratic  hands  clasped  about 
his  knees,  looking  inquiringly  down  the 
valley.  What  did  he  ask  of  the  stream, 
the  silent  cove,  the  pastures  fringed  with 
tropic  copse,  the  cold  escarpment  on  the 
opposite  hights,  the  formal  cypress  about 
him,  or  the  girl  by  his  side?  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
valley  noticed  with  emotion  the  twitching 
of  the  apple  at  his  throat.     What  coulc| 
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he  not  be  to  her?  Alas!  What  could 
she,  rough  handed,  ignorant,  unpolished, 
expect  to  be  to  him?  If  he  made  but  a 
sign  of  love !  ''  Men  are  so  plumb  stu- 
pid !  "  she  said  to  herself.  She  felt  that 
it  ought  to  be  only  a  moment  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Why  did  he  not  speak,  or 
call  her  by  her  first  name?  That  would 
be  enough. 

But  the  man  sat  there,  trembling  with 
a  love  that  he  felt  it  no  longer  possible 
for  him  to  hide.  He  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  touched  her  hand,  but 
he  did  not  make  a  motion.  He  would 
have  surrendered  heaven  to  have  touched 
her  lips,  but  he  locked  his  tight  and 
threw  the  key  away.  Ah,  the  anguish  of 
silence  before  the  avowal  and  the  ecstasy 
of  It  after ! 

At  the  moment  when  this  restraint  was 
becoming  unbearable  a  slight  rustling 
and  the  click  of  a  moving  stone  diverted 
the  woman,  but  were  unnoticed  by  the 
man.  A  faint  odor  polluted  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  evening.  Then  there  came 
the  warning  as  unmistakable  to  him  who 
hears  it  for  the  first  time  as  to  an  experi- 
enced hunter.  Sarah  caught  her  com- 
panion by  the  arm.  A  frightful  pallor 
made  Gladdington  look  absolutely  blue. 
In  her  terror  she  did  not  notice  a  new 
characteristic  in  her  lover's  countenance. 

''  Don't  move  for  your  life !  "  vShe 
breathed.  "  The  rattlesnake  is  just  be- 
hind us!" 

Before  him  lay  a  large  half-decayed 
branch  denuded  of  its  twigs.  Gladding- 
ton stooped  and  slowly  raised  this,  its 
base  resting  on  the  ground.  His  muscles 
heaved ;  his  cheek  bones  stood  out ;  his 
veins  swelled.  Instead  of  turning  red  he 
became  black  with  exertion.  At  last  the 
huge  branch  stood  upright.  Then  for 
the  first  time  he  glanced  around.  His 
eyes  met  those  of  the  serpent  not  five 
feet  behind  him.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare,  huge  rattlesnakes,  left  unhunted  by 
the  hogs  that  feed  over  the  mountains, 
and  that  seldom  meet  the  human  observa- 
tion. They  are  the  sea  serpents  of  the 
forest.  It  was  fully  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  its  body  was  of  the  girth  of  a  man's 
thigh.  There  it  reared,  like  an  impossi- 
ble nightm.are,  blood-curdling,  nerve- 
killing,  horrible,  impatient  to  strike.  The 
luiman  eyes  for  an  instant  quelled  the  im- 
pulse to  leap.  It  was  enough  to  poise 
and  direct  the  downfall  of  the  branch. 


This  fell  between  the  two  lovers.  The 
limb  met  the  snake  in  its  spring,  and 
crushing  its  ponderous  form  upon  the 
rock,  partly  stunned  it. 

In  a  moment  the  man  was  upon  it — a 
sight  in  his  fury  no  less  awful  than  that 
of  the  convulsed  snake.  With  irresisti- 
ble force  he  lifted  the  branch  again  and 
again,  and  flattened  the  gasping  head  be- 
yond recognition.  It  was  not  bravery; 
it  was  savagery. 

But  the  girl,  as  she  watched  her  deliv- 
erer, did  not  think  of  this.  If  she  had 
but  recognized  the  feeling,  he  was  to  her 
like  St.  George  conquering  the  dragon. 

"Charles!"  she  cried.  "Mr.  Glad- 
dington, come  away !  " 

His  face,  distorted  with  rage,  cleared 
into  tender  anxiety  as  it  encountered 
hers.  He  dropped  the  stick  and  bounded 
to  her.  She  flew  into  his  arms,  and 
turned  her  white  face  to  his.  It  was  her 
first  act  of  surrender,  and  she  hurried  to 
it.  Charles  Gladdington  stooped  to  kiss 
and  to  claim. 

"  Sairy !  "  cried  a  gruff  voice  from  be- 
low. "  Sairy  !  "  The  two  sprang  apart ; 
he  rigid,  tense,  evidently  frightened; 
she    trembling  with  weakness. 

"  Yes,  paw !  "  she  answered,  faintly. 

"  Kem  down !  Yer  Aunt  Hanna'  hez 
jes'  come  in  from  Rollin'  Cove.  Yer 
better  hurry,  'case  she's  plumb  hungry." 

"  We're  comin',  paw !  "  Like  a  vi- 
brant bell  the  rich  voice  gathered  itself 
and  pealed  down  the  valley. 

Then  Sarah  looked  up  tenderly,  con- 
fidingly, to  her  lover,  and  with  an  arch 
shrug  of  disappointment,  gave  him  her 
hand  just  as  if  they  belonged  to  each 
other. 

"  Ye'd  better  not  tell  paw  about  the 
rattler.  He's  mighty  short  this  ev'n.  I 
can  sense  that  by  his  voice.  Come  along. 
We'll  hev  ter  run." 

>!:  ^1;  ^  *  *  *  * 

Cai)tain  Broome  was  indeed  in  a  black 
temper  that  night.  He  ignored  his  guest 
and  scowled  upon  his  daughter. 

"What  d'ye  think?"  he  growled. 
"  Am  I  ter  tend  the  freight  an'  tickets 
an'  express  an'  store  an'  fry  the  supper 
at  the  same  time?  By  Sodom  an'  Gee- 
hoshaphat !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  paw  ?  "  His 
daughter  put  her  hand  upon  his  shirt- 
sleeve in  her  most  engaging  way.  "  Do 
tell  me." 
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The  boarder  looked  on  anxiously. 

"  Wall,"  he  began ;  "  hit's  that  imp  o' 
blackness,  Tom.  The  only  nigger  in  the 
hull  valley,  by  Sodom !  An'  I'll  run  the 
skunk  out  if  he  ever  teches  me  ag'in. 
That  kangeroo  plumb  stepped  on  ter  my 
foot — on  that  corn  I'm  so  keerful  of. 
Shootin's  too  good  fur  him,  ain't  it  now  ?  " 

Captain  Broome  turned  his  hot,  in- 
jured face  upon  his  guest,  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  a  bruised,  bare  foot  for 
inspection.  Charles  met  the  infuriated 
gaze  with  the  silent  displeasure  that  he 
had  shown  before  in  excessive  scenes 
like  this.  His  eye  grew  dull  and  dilated. 
He  paled  with  annoyed  feeling  which  he 
did  not  trust  himself  to  express. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  captain,  ferociously, 
"  you  an'  I  is  alike  in  that.  I  kin  smell 
um.  I  kin  sense  um  a  mile  away.  The 
next  time  a  nigger  teches  me  I'll  plug 
him.     See  this?  " 

He  took  from  his  hip  pocket  a  revolver 
and  clinched  it  viciously.  Then  he  put 
it  up  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and  grasped 
the  young  man's  hand.  "  God  o'  Israel ! 
If  a  nigger  but  teched  my  Sairy,  or 
looked  at  her,  I'd  soak  him  in  ile  an' 
make  a  torch  fit  fur  Julius  Caesar !  " 

But  Gladdington's  sensitive  nature 
could  endure  this  exhibition  of  race  rage 
no  longer.  It  seemed  to  disgust  him  so 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  room.  He 
left  the  kitchen  and  sank  into  a  chair  on 
the  porch.  There  he  sat  trembling  in 
every  limb  and  perspiring  at  every  pore. 
He  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  he  had  en- 
dured excitement  enough  for  one  day. 

That  night  at  eleven  o'clock  a  timid 
rap  awoke  the  "  Rev.  Barton  "  from  a 
sound  sleep.  He  jumped  up  and  hurried 
to  the  window.  There  stood  a  huddling 
figure.  Fearing  an  accident  or  a  tragedy, 
the  young  missionary  beckoned  the  visi- 
tor toward  him.  The  minister  was 
used  to  mountain  feuds ;  he  did  not 
speak  aloud.  As  it  drew  nearer  Barton 
recognized  the  face  of  the  young  South- 
erner. But  how  changed !  It  was 
drawn  with  fear  and  had  the  desperate 
look  common  to  criminals  closely  pur- 
sued. In  a  moment  he  had  leaped  in  the 
window  and  had  dropped  down,  shiver- 
ing, in  the  chair,  his  head  hidden  in  his 
hands. 

Tliere  was  just  enough  light  for  the 
minister  to  see  this  dejected  and  miser- 


able outline.  He  did  not  speak  for  some 
time.  Then  he  said  in  his  most  matter 
of  fact  tone: 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now?  " 

The  form  below  him  shook  with  emo- 
tion suddenly  unpent. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  "  came  the  convulsed 
cry.  "  Why  did  I  ever  see  you  ?  Why 
did  I  ever  come  ?  He  has  found  me  out, 
and  was  going  to  kill  me.  I  had  just 
time  to  jump  out  of  the  window  and 
quit." 

"  Nonsense !  "  with  cold  curtness. 

"  I  tell  you  he  had  his  revolver  ready ; 
I  saw  it,  and  I  heard  him  sharpening  his 
knife ;  then  he  tried  my  door.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  another  minute,  and  I  escaped." 

The  clergyman  walked  the  room  in 
perplexity,  and  then  said  in  his  kindliest 
tone: 

"  Captain  Broome  told  me  that  he 
liked  you.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  mis- 
taken. You're  overwrought  and  you 
imagine  the  impossible.  You  are  having 
hallucinations.  You  feel — and  you  fear 
— but  you  do  not  reason." 

"  I  have  lived  in  Hell — don't  you  see  I 
have  ?  "  Charles  Gladdington  raised  his 
face,  streaming  with  tears,  distorted  and 
demoralized.  "  All  my  life  I  felt  my- 
self more  white  than  black,  and  wanted 
to  live  among  the  whites  and  be  like 
them.  But  I  can't.  I  don't  dare.  When 
a  man  looks  at  me  I  feel  like  sinking 
through  the  ground.  What  would  they 
do  if  they  found  me  out?  They  would 
kill  me  like  a  rattlesnake.  He  would 
burn  me  to  death — he  said  so.  Lend  me 
enough  to  take  me  back.  Hurry !  He's 
coming  after  me.  I'm  going  where  I 
came  from,  and  to  my  own  people.  I'll 
send  it  to  you  in  a  few  days.  But,  my 
God,  don't  tell !  Forgive  me !  I  know 
you  won't." 

Gladdington  staggered  to  the  window 
and  peered  anxiously  into  the  still  night. 
He  shook  with  mortal  fear. 

With  a  firm  look  the  young  home  mis- 
sionary took  all  he  had  and  handed  it  to 
the  cringing  negro.  There  were  no 
words  to  say.  In  a  moment  the  pale  ap- 
parition had  glided  over  the  casement, 
and  had  slunk  into  the  darkness  that  pit- 
ifully swallowed  him  up. 

The  next  morning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton strolled  over  to  the  station.  He 
found  the  agent  sitting  alone,  tilted  back, 
smoking  a  pipe. 
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"  Hullo !  "  he  cried,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  minister.  **  There's  queer  goin's 
on  over  here.  By  Jericho  !  That  young 
boarder  o'  mine  warn't  nowhere  to  be 
found  this  mornin'.  I  knocked  at  his 
door  fur  breakfast,  an'  as  he  didn't  sing 
out  I  busted  it  in,  an'  the  room  was  plumb 
empty.  It  air  most  tarnation  queer — jes' 
like  a  story  you  read.  He  was  the  like- 
liest young  squirt  I  ever  see  in  these 
parts.  I  wish  he'd  come  back — I  kinder 
reckon  he  will.  Perhaps  he's  only  gone 
out  huntin'."  He  mournfully  shook  his 
head. 


"  And  Miss  Broome?     Sarah?  " 

A  grave  look  came  over  the  old  scout's 
face.  He  put  his  pipe  on  the  floor  of  the 
platform,  as  if  it  could  no  longer  com- 
fort him. 

"  Thet's  the  trouble  of  it.  Sairy  set 
store  by  that  young  man.  She's  teary 
and  sot.  She  says  he's  had  a  fit,  or  a 
faint,  or  sumphin',  and  wants  the  woods 
sarched  for  'im.  She  says  he'll  come 
back,  shore's  he's  livin',  if  he's  a-livin' 
man." 

But  the  old  scout's  boarder  never  came 
back. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


England    Atter    the    Coronation 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


I  THINK  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  now  that  the  Coronation 
is  over  is  one  of  intense  relief.  Every 
one  is  glad  that  King  Edward  has  so  far 
recovered  from  his  severe  illness ;  every 
one  appreciates  the  courage  and  nerve 
which  the  King  showed  during  the  cere- 
monial itself  and  the  days  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  every  one  wishes  him 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  If  the  King 
should  live,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  he  may  do,  to  the  years  which 
his  mother  attained  he  may  still  have  a 
long  reign  before  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  feeling  anywhere  but  a  wish  that  the 
reign  may  be  prosperous. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
disappointment  caused  by  the  unavoid- 
able postponement  of  the  Coronation  had 
brought  about  a  strong  feeling  of  reac- 
tion in  the  public  mind,  a  condition  of 
distrust  which  in  most  cases  it  was  not 
possible  to  shake  ofif.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  an  encore  for  the  state  of  enthu- 
siasm into  which  the  British  people, 
especially  in  the  great  towns  and  cities, 
had  been  brought  while  the  preparations 
were  going  on  for  the  Coronation  as  first 
announced.  We  read,  of  course,  in  the 
English  newspapers  every  day  the  most 
glowing  and  all  but  lyrical  descriptions 
of  the  rapturous  loyal  enthusiasm  which 
fills  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  and 


prevents  them  from  feeling  at  any  time 
overdone  with  royal  ceremonial.  But  I 
trust  that  American  readers  will  be  able 
to  make  proper  allowance  for  this  sort  of 
thing  and  not  to  attach  too  literal  a  mean- 
ing to  these  prose  dithyrambics.  In 
England  we  quite  understand  it  all ;  we 
regard  it  as  an  unavoidable  part  of  the 
ceremonial  and  put  up  with  it  according- 
ly. The  English  people  are  undoubtedly 
very  loyal  to  their  sovereign.  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  and  the  re- 
sults of  monarchy,  and  very  few  indeed 
among  them  have  any  desire  to  see  a 
change  in  the  form  and  principle  of  gov- 
ernment here.  But  the  English  are  not 
on  the  whole  an  enthusiastic  people  and 
the  general  feeling  of  loyalty  has  little 
of  kinship  with  the  poetic  and  almost 
devotional  spirit  which  the  principle  of 
monarchy  would  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  aroused  and  carried  with  it. 

I  feel,  therefore,  quite  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  British  public  awoke  on 
Sunday  morning  with  a  profound  sense 
of  relief  that  the  Coronation  was  over 
and  that  the  improved  prospects  of  the 
Sovereign's  health  came  as  an  additional 
source  of  gratification.  We  have  still 
many  great  sights  to  see,  of  which 
the  naval  displays  at  Portsmouth,  where 
the  fleets  of  the  world  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, will  be  the  most  important  and 
the  most  impressive.     All  these  will  be 
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welcomed  and  gazed  upon  and  wondered 
at  in  their  turn,  but  their  coming  is 
waited  for  with  composure,  and  if  any 
performance  should  by  chance  have  to 
be  postponed  the  postponement  would 
not  utterly  disturb  a  whole  system  of 
national  preparation.  The  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman finds  just  now  in  what  Carlyle 
would  call  "  the  great  heart  of  him  "  a 
quiet  hope  that  the  business  of  life  may 
be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  while  at  least 
in  its  ordinary  way. 

Arthur  Balfour  has  not  as  yet  had 
much  opportunity  of  proving  what  his 
capacity  may  be  for  the  work  of  Prime 
Minister.     Intellectually  he  is,  according 
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to  my  judgment,  well  qualified  for  the 
place,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  a  man 
has  left  behind  him  a  fair  reputation  as 
Prime  Minister  who  had  not  anything 
like  Arthur  Balfour's  gifts  and  resources. 
But  he  has  not  thus  far  shown  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  actual  business  of  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  Commons  and  I 
have  never  thought  that  the  work  was 
quite  congenial  to  him.  He  is  essentially 
a  man  of  thought;  he  has  acquired  a 
large  and  liberal  culture,  but  his  whole 
frame  of  mind  seems  that  of  a  philosoph- 
ic thinker,  a  student  and  a  man  of  letters, 
with  a  certain  curious  combination  of  the 


dreamer  and  the  skeptic  rather  than  that 
of  an  energetic  and  a  resolute  parliament- 
ary worker.     He  has  been  disparaged  a 
great  deal  of  late  by  critics  in  newspapers 
and  on  platforms,  and  some  of  his  less 
friendly  observers  are  disposed  already 
to  set  down  his  political  career  as  a  fail- 
ure.    I  do  not  thus  judge  of  him  and  I 
am  still   inclined  to  believe  that    if    he 
can  but  throw  his  soul  completely  into 
his  parliamentary  task  he  can  pull  him- 
self together  and  show  that  he  is  equal 
to  the  highest  functions  of  his  office.   He 
is  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  friend- 
ly, kindly  and  sympathetic,  who  can  never 
have  made  an  enemy  unless  where  en- 
mity is  born  of  mere  political  antagonism. 
He  has  always  shown  himself  agreeable, 
gracious    and    winning   in    his    manners 
even  to  his  most  extreme  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    He  was  always 
ready  to  meet  every  suggestion  coming 
from  any  accredited  source  with  perfect 
good  temper^  and  with  a  mind  open  to 
receive  and  consider  the  views  and  the 
arguments  of  those  who  sit  in  opposition 
to  him  and  his  administration.     During 
the  greater  part  of  my  twenty-one  years' 
experience   in    Parliament    I   have   been 
for  the  most  part  utterly  opposed  to  the 
policy  and  the  measures  which  it  has  been 
his  duty  to  represent  and  press  forward, 
and   T  have  hardly  ever    of    late    years 
found  myself  in  the  same  division  lobby 
with  him  on  any  public  question.    But  I 
have  always   found  him  most  ready  to 
give  a  full  and  fair  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  had  to  be  made  to 
him  in  public  or  in  private,  and  I  have 
often  known  him  to  go  out  of  his  way  in 
order  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  political  adversaries.     I  still 
entertain  a  strong  hope  that  a  new  career 
is  opening  to  him  and  that  he  may  prove 
himself  fully  equal  to  its  demands. 

The  new  administration  has  lost  its 
ablest  financier  and  indeed  one  of  its 
ablest  men  all  around  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  from  the 
high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. His  successor  in  that  place, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  is  a  man  of  great  ability 
who  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  shown  a  distinct  capacity  for  the 
work  of  administration.  He  has  yet  to 
be  proved  in  his  new  and  more  important 
function,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
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believe  that  he  will  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  I  feel  a  thor- 
ough respect  for  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  altho 
I  am,  of  course,  entirely  opposed  to  his 
general  political  views,  I  have  always  re- 
garded him  as  a  fair-dealing,  just  and 
honorable  man,  and  I  hope  that  his  new 
career  will  give  him  a  better  chance  than 
he  had  before  of  showing  that  he  pos- 
sesses high  administrative  ability.  I  am 
encouraged  just  now  to  indulge  a  lit- 
tle in  the  prophetic,  for  I  remember 
telling  the  readers  of  The  Independent 
months  ago  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  would  never  be  able  to  work  on  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the 
conditions  which  made  his  advanced  and 
enlightened  financial  views  unsuited  to 
the  policy  of  his  Government.  Perhaps 
when  the  Conservatives  in  power  have 
come  to  learn  how  much  they  have  lost 
by  their  failure  to  understand  the  finan- 
cial views  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
they  may  become  all  the  better  inclined 
to  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  intellect  and 
financial  capacity  of  his  successor. 

No  one  could  have  been  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Sir  John  Gorst  has 
ceased  to  hold  his  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration.    Sir  John   Gorst  is  one  of  the 


ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Cornmons 
and  has  had  experience  and  education 
(juite  beyond  those  which  could  be 
claimed  for  must  of  his  former  col- 
leagues. But  his  temperament  had  in  it 
too  much  of  the  critical  and  the  analytic 
to  suit  the  level  of  most  of  those  col- 
leagues and  there  was  something  about 
him  which  always  made  dull  respect- 
ability believe  that  he  was  mentally  turn- 
ing it  into  ridicule.  He  was  perhaps 
meant  to  be  a  free-lance,  as  he  used  to  be 
in  the  now  distant  days  when  he  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  Fourth  Party,  and 
he  never  seemed  able  to  school  himself 
down  to  the  kind  of  work  which  he  had 
to  do  in  the  Department  of  Education 
with  the  heavy  and  drowsy  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  his  official  chief.  I  think 
the  Ministry  loses  much  also  by  the  dis- 
a])pearance  of  Lord  James  of  Hereford 
from  his  place  in  the  Government.  As 
Henry  James  in  the  House  of  Commons 
lie  was  one  of  its  most  effective  and  bril- 
liant debaters  and  delivered  many  a 
speech  which  might  have  been  a  model 
alike  of  argument  and  of  eloquence.  His 
promotion,  as  I  suppose  it  would  be  po- 
lite to  call  it,  to  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
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moved  him  from  the  arena  where  he  had 
a  fair  chance  of  displaying  his  great  tal- 
ents to  something  like  effect,  and  now  that 
he  is  out  of  office  his  career  may  be  re- 
garded as  closed  for  the  present  at  least. 
Every  one  who  knows  him  knows  what 
a  kindly  and  steady  friend  he  is  to  his 
friends  and  how  considerate  and  courte- 
ous he  can  be  even  to  his  most  extreme 
political  opponents. 

The  outer  world  has  not  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  know  why  Lord  Salisbury  so 
suddenly  resigned  his  place  as  Prime 
Minister;  why  he  did  not  wait  until  the 
Coronation  ceremonies  had  been  got  over 
before  he  insisted  on  giving  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  why  he  excused  himself  from 
attendance  at  the  ceremonies.  He  is  still 
younger  in  years  than  some  of  those  who 
hold  high  office  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  inclination  for  retiring  into  private 
life,  and  his  work  as  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Lords  was  hard- 
ly of  that  exacting  order  which  might 
excuse  even  an  invalid  for  refusing  to 
put  up  with  it  for  a  month  or  two  more. 
As  Hamlet  says,  ''  there  is  something  in 
this  more  than  natural  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out."  I  am  afraid  that  my  philos- 
ophy at  least  cannot  pretend  to  find  it 
out,  but  I  feel  well  convinced,  as  most 
others  do,  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  Lord  Salisbury's  sudden  resolve  and 
for  his  close  adhesion  to  it  which  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  leading  journals. 

Those  among  us  who  could  contrive  to 
turn  their  attention  away  now  and  then 
from  court  ceremonials  and  military  re- 
views and  the  reception  of  Indian  princes 
have  been  much  gratified  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  John  Morley's  life  of 
Gladstone  is  expected  to  appear  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  I  am  glad  to  see  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  space  exacted  in 
the  newspapers  for  the  Coronation 
pageantry,  there  have  been  some  long 
and  excellent  reviews  of  Herbert  W. 
Paul's  study  of  Matthew  Arnold,  which 
has  just  added  a  volume  to  the  Mac- 
Millan  series,  "  English  Men  of  Letters." 
Herbert  Paul  is  one  of  the  ablest  English 
writers  of  the  present  day  and  he  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  genius  and 
the  works  of  Matthew  Arnold.  A  few 
sentences  which  I  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  tell  us  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the   volume   how   exalted   and   vet   how 


reasonable  is  Mr.  Paul's  critical  estimate 
of  Arnold : 

'*  In  his  double  character  of  poet  and  critic, 
Matthew  Arnold  may  be  called  our  English 
Goethe.  This  is  not  to  put  the  two  men  on  a 
level ;  for,  of  course,  one  could  not  without 
absurdity  talk  of  Goethe  as  a  German  Arnold 
Goethe  is  one  of  the  world's  poets.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  little  known  to  those  who  do  not 
speak  the  English  tongue." 

I  think  the  comparison  with  Goethe  is 
happy  and  is  just,  all  the  more  because 
Mr.  Paul's  admiration  for  Arnold  does 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  that  the  two 
men  stand  on  a  different  level  of  great- 
ness. 

Herbert  Paul  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
was  rapidly  rising  to  genuine  distinction 
in  debate.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1895  and 
has  had  as  yet  no  chance  of  returning 
to  the  House  because  of  his  strong  and 
resolute  opposition  to  the  Jingo  policy  of 
the  present  Government.  The  inevitable 
reaction  is,  however,  already  setting  in 
and  a  nobler  and  more  healthy  policy  will 
once  again  prevail  with  the  majority  of 
the  constituencies.  We  may  expect  be- 
fore long  to  see  Herbert  Paul  resume  his 
career  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Some  of  our  novel-writers  have  been 
doing  good  work  lately.  Ernest  W. 
Hornung  has  told  a  grim  and  powerful 
story  in  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Rope." 
This  book  is  sensational  indeed,  but  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  it  to  set  it  down 
as  a  mere  sensation  novel,  because  its 
sensational  power  consists  far  more  in 
its  study  of  character  and  its  mastery  of 
feeling  than  in  any  dramatic  or  melo- 
dramatic incidents.  ''  The  New  Chris- 
tians," by  Percy  White  is  a  very  remark- 
able  novel  and  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
especially  welcome  to  American  readers 
because  of  the  pictures  it  gives  of  certain 
sets  in  London  society  with  whom 
stranger  visitors  might  not  be  likely  to 
make  acquaintance.  Percy  White  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  rising  novelists.  His 
touches  of  satire  are  light  and  delicate 
but  very  keen  and  firm,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  books  is  healthy  and  inspir- 
iting. I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  done 
better  work  than  is  found  in  "  The  New 
Christians." 

London,  England, 
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Pupil    of    Machiavelli 


By  Professor  Goldwin    Smith,  D.C.  L. 


MR.  MERRIMAN  has  done  good 
service  to  EngHsh  history  by 
pubHshing-  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  with  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion.* Cromwell,  as  we  all  know,  was 
for  ten  years  the  Vizier  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  organizer  of  Henry's  despotism  and 
the  main  agent  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion. But  a  singular  interest  attaches  to 
an  English  statesman  who  was  a  distinct 
and  avowed  pupil  of  Machiavelli. 
Machiavellism  is  not  dead,  tho  it  has 
changed  its  outward  vesture  and  its  lan- 
guage. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be 
awakening  to  a  new  life.  So  it  seems 
when  a  distinguished  writer,  after  sum- 
ming up  the  case  between  Russia  and 
Finland  and  pronouncing  that  the  right 
is  on  the  side  of  Finland,  proceeds  to  say 
that  this  matters  little ;  the  only  arbiter 
between  nations  being  force ;  that  Russia 
has  force  on  her  side ;  that  she  is  the  sole 
judge  of  her  own  interests.,  and  that  no- 
body can  gainsay  her  will.  Machiavelli 
would  perhaps  find  his  principles  lurking 
under  the  plea  of  inevitability,  by  which 
philosophic  writers  in  England  justify 
flagrant  breach  of  solemn  covenants  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Transvaal.  He  might 
even  find  them  under  the  profession  of 
obedience  to  a  Providence  which,  it 
seems,  gives  the  weak  without  regard  to 
equity  into  the  hands  of  the  strong.  So 
in  the  whirligig  of  time  the  past  comes 
round  again.  The  eclipse  of  religious 
faith  and  of  the  morality  sustained  by  it 
which  gave  birth  to  Machiavelli  is  giving 
birth  to  a  new  Machiavellism  in  our  day. 
Wolsey,  Henry's  first  Vizier,  was 
wrecked  by  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  im- 
properly so  called,  since  the  Pope  cannot 
divorce,  he  can  only  declare  a  marriage 
null  ab  initio  on  specified  grounds.  The 
consummate  diplomatist  had  exhausted 
his  arts  in  vain.  The  Pope,  tho  far  from 
Hildebrandine,  and  personally  readv  to 
make  any  concession,  dared  not  offend 
the  imperial  nephew  of  Catherine  of  Ara- 

♦  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  By 
Roger  Bigelow  Merriman,  A.M.,  Harv.,  B.Litt., 
Omon.  Two  vols.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1902. 


gon.  Then  Thomas  Cromwell,  Wolsey's 
Secretary,  stepped  forward  and  advised 
the  King  to  cut  the  knot  which  the  great 
Cardinal  had  failed  to  untie,  by  disclaim- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and 
transferring  the  case  to  his  own  tribunals, 
in  which  his  own  fiat  would  decide.  The 
advice  was  eagerly  adopted  and  its  au- 
thor mounted  to  the  hight  of  power. 

The  early  history  of  Cromwell  is  ob- 
scure. But  he  had  been  a  wanderer,  had 
apparently  served  as  a  mercenary  soldier 
in  Italy  and  had  there  imbibed  the  teach- 
ings of  Machiavelli,  whose  work  he  did 
not  shrink  from  citing  as  a  handbook  of 
practical  statesm.anship  far  superior  to 
chimerical  notions  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity. Returning  to  England  he  had  be- 
come a  solicitor,  and  in  that  calling  had 
learned  to  combine  legal  chicane  with  his 
political  Machiavellism  and  his  brutality 
as  a  Condottiero.  His  extraordinary 
business  powers  recommended  him  to  the 
confidence  of  Wolsey,  who,  immersed  in 
foreign  policy,  was  glad  to  find  a  secre- 
tary able  to  relieve  him  of  the  details  of 
home  and  financial  administration.  He 
has  had  credit  for  chivalrous  conduct  to- 
ward his  fallen  master.  Of  this  Mr. 
Merriman  seems  to  strip  him.  But  at  all 
events  he  had  the  address  to  quit  the  sink- 
ing ship  with  grace  and  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  deserting  his  benefactor. 

For  religion  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  his 
biographer  truly  says,  cared  nothing;  he 
was  a  politician  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
aim  of  his  policy,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  Crown  at 
the  expense  of  every  other  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  State.  Ignobly  and  by  foul 
means  he  did,  and  for  the  time  success- 
fully, what  Strafford  at  an  after  day 
tried  to  do  in  a  nobler  way  without  suc- 
cess. For  ten  years  he  ruled  and  un- 
scrupulously carried  on  the  revolution.  He 
brought  the  Convocation  on  its  knees  to 
the  King,  whom  he  made  absolute  lord 
of  the  Church.  Wolsey  had  tried  to  gov- 
ern without  Parliam.ent.  Cromwell,  a 
greater  political  genius,  made  the  House 
of  Commons  the  instrument  of  absolute 
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government,  ^tactically  substituting  roy- 
al nomination  for  election.  He  com- 
pleted the  breach  with  the  Papacy.  To 
extinguish  adverse  opinion  he  judicially 
murdered  Fisher  and  More.  He  mur- 
dered the  monks  of  the  Charter  House. 
He  murdered  Pole's  relatives  and  tried 
to  assassinate  Pole.  He  murdered  the 
recalcitrant  abbots.  He  murdered  every 
one,  in  short,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
policy.  There  is  reason  for  suspecting 
that  he  murdered  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
his  object  being  to  put  an  end  to  all  ques- 
tions with  the  Emperor  on  her  account. 
By  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  he 
at  once  destroyed  an  independent  influ- 
ence and  brought  enormous  wealth  to  the 
Crown,  impoverished  by  the  extravagance 
of  Henry's  court.  For  this  measure  he 
had  been  prepared,  when  he  was  in  Wol- 
sey's  service,  by  managing  the  dissolution 
of  the  smaller  monasteries  to  provide 
funds  for  Wolsey's  foundations.  The 
cold-blooded  Machiavellism  of  the  mis- 
creant is  shown  by  the  entries  in  his  note- 
book, where  he  ticks  off  his  destined  vic- 
tims : 

"  Item,  The  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  be  tried  at 
Glaston,  and  also  to  be  executed  there  with  his 
complices. 

"  Item,  To  see  that  the  evidence  be  well 
sorted  and  the  indictments  well  drawn  against 
the  said  Abbots  and  their  complices. 

"  Item,  To  remember  specially  the  Lady  of 
Sar  [Salisbury]. 

"  Item,  What  the  King  will  have  done  with 
the  Lady  of  Sarum. 

"  Item,  To  send  Gendon  to  the  Tower  to 
be  racked. 

"  Item,  To  appoint  preachers  to  go  through 
this  realm  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  true  word 
of  God." 

The  violent  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries was  extremely  unpopular,  especial- 
ly in  the  wild  and  sparsely  peopled  North, 
where  the  monastery  was  the  hostel  as 
well  as  the  almshouse.  The  result  was 
the  rebellion  called  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  made  not  so  much  against  the 
King  as  against  his  Minister.  This 
Cromwell  managed  to  surmount.  But  at 
last  the  devil  came  for  his  own.  Crom- 
well was  not  so  skilled  in  diplomacy  as 
he  was  in  the  management  of  home 
affairs.  Hence  his  sudden  and  headlong 
fall.  He  entangled  the  King  at  once  in 
an  impolitic  alliance  with  the  German 
Protestants  and  in  a  marriage  with  a 
**  Flemish  mare."    To  displease  the  royal 


tiger  was  death.  Steeped  in  the  murdet' 
of  so  much  of  all  that  was  best  and  no- 
blest in  the  country,  Cromwell  died,  not 
for  his  real  crimes,  but  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  of  which,  having  no  religion  what- 
ever, he  was  certainly  not  guilty.  To 
complete  the  work  of  Nemesis,  he  who 
had  invented  the  process  of  political  as- 
sassination by  Act  of  Attainder  died  by 
his  own  invention  without  trial  and  un- 
heard in  his  defense. 

Thomas  Cromwell  is  described  as  a 
short,  strongly  built  man  with  a  large, 
dull  face,  a  small  and  cruel  mouth,  an 
extraordinary  long  upper  lip,  and  a 
pair  of  gray  eyes  set  closely  together 
which  moved  restlessly  under  his  light 
eyebrows.  Nature  seems,  therefore,  in 
his  aspect  to  have  warned  the  beholder. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  lively 
and  charming  in  conversation.  With 
social  tact,  or,  rather,  cunning,  he  evi- 
dently was  largely  endowed.  He  enter- 
tained sumptuously,  beingenabled  to  do  so 
by  the  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated, 
not  only  by  holding  a  multiplicity  of 
offices,  but  by  unscrupulous  corruption. 
He  had  also  brought  from  Italy  a  taste 
for  art  and  literature,  combining  it  with 
villainy,  as  did  so  many  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance. 

By  the  violence  and  unscrupulousness 
of  his  policy  Thomas  Cromwell  did  un- 
mixed evil.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that 
a  wise  and  good  government  could  not 
have  brought  about  a  reformation  of  re- 
ligion without  throwing  the  country  into 
convulsions,  committing  public  robbery 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  shedding 
streams  of  innocent  blood.  The  lust  and 
rapacity  of  Henry  VIII,  which  Thomas 
Cromwell  served  with  diabolical  skill, 
were  but  indifferent  guides  to  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  con- 
sequences were  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
the  religious  rebellion  of  the  West  in  the 
next  reign,  and  the  Marian  reaction  with 
its  Smithfield  fires.  Perhaps  the  effects 
of  Cromwell's  civil  policy,  his  exaltation 
of  Tudor  despotism  and  his  depression 
of  Parliament  may  even  be  traced  in  the 
autocratic  pretensions  of  the  imhappv 
Stuarts  and  the  Revolution  which  en- 
sued. Such,  let  worshippers  of  force  like 
Carlyle  and  Froude  say  what  they  may, 
are  the  fruits,  reaped  sooner  or  later, 
from  disregard  of  the  moral  law. 

Toronto,  Canada, 


Alexandre    Dumas    Pere 


(1802- 1 870) 

By  Prosser  Hall   Frye 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 


THERE  is  a  gratifying  fitness  of  the 
broader  sort  in  the  fact  that  while 
Flaubert,  the  forerunner  of  natu- 
ralism, the  prophet  of  a  strictly  imper- 
sonal art,  had  hardly  a  life,  much  less  a 
story  of  his  own,  outside  his  work ;  Du- 
mas, on  the  contrary,  that  wholesale  man- 
ufacturer of  romance,  should  even  before 
his  death  have  come  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  flourishing  legend.  Nor  is  one's  pleas- 
ure in  an  antithesis  so  poetically  just,  se- 
riously diminished  by  the  obscuration  of 
the  historical  reality,  an  obscuration  so 
deep,  for  the  rest,  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  make  out  exactly  how  or  what 
he  wrote  himself — but  rather  does  his 
stature  gain  from  the  uncertainty  a  sort 
of  fabulous  proportion  like  a  giant's  in  a 
fog,  while  through  the  storied  twilight 
in  which  the  pettiness  of  a  merely  irrele- 
vant detail  is  totally  drowned  or  marvel- 
ously  distorted,  there  are  discernible, 
clearly  enough,  certain  of  the  bolder  fea- 
tures of  the  man  and  author.  For  in 
Dumas  for  once  at  least  in  French  litera- 
ture the  two  were  united;  and  a  single 
glance  at  his  portrait  is  proof  convincing 
that  the  writer  of  the  forty-five  plays 
and  begetter  in  some  sort  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  various  other 
"  works "  that  bear  his  name,  was  no 
hypochondriacal  filer  of  phrases,  no  vir- 
tuoso of  an  elegant  and  exclusive  ''  art," 
but,  as  the  French  chamber  happily 
dubbed  him  on  an  occasion,  an  "  entre- 
preneur/' as  who  should  say,  tho  a  pro- 
moter only  of  continued  stories,  still  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  one  for  an  under- 
taking. 

And  the  French  chamber  was  right. 
Son  to  a  marquis  and  grandson  to  a  ne- 
gress,  a  social  anomaly,  penniless  and  un- 
applied, he  carried  everything  before 
him  by  sheer  dint  of  courage  and  audac- 
ity, making  and  squandering  half  a 
dozen  fortunes,  building  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  his  own  on  a  scale  of  Oriental 
magnificence,  supporting  a  princely  ret- 
inue  of   flatterers   and   parasites   of    all 


condition,  flown  with  egotism  and  suc- 
cess for  the  little  while  that  he  had  the 
world  by  the  throat — and  dying  finally 
in  obscurity,  after  a  graceless  old  age  of 
trickery  and  deception,  like  one  of  his 
own  heroes  with  an  unshaken  faith  in 
the  edification  of  an  epigrammatic  con- 
clusion.    "  I  am  accused  of  prodigality ; 


ALEXANDRE    DUMAS,     PERE 

and  yet,"  pointing  to  his  last  louis, 
"  there  are  the  twenty  francs  with  which 
I  came  to  Paris."  Farceur!  Surely 
there  was  never  a  sadder  subject  of  con- 
templation than  this  gray-headed  old  rep- 
robate, man  of  great  parts  as  he  had  been, 
slipping  out  of  the  world,  like  a  discom- 
forted comedian,  with  so  shabby  and  flip- 
pant a  witticism  at  the  expense  of  his 
wasted  talents.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  riotous  disorderly  existence — tho  it 
may  be,  shortsighted  as  we  are,  that  his 
dissipations  were  no  hindrance,  but  in 
some  strange  way  the  necessary  condi- 
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tion  of  his  activity — he  had  found  means 
in  a  pinch  to  produce  by  hook  or  crook 
some  sixty  novels  a  year  and  write  him- 
self down  a  genius  with  Balzac  and  those 
other  sanguine  thick-necked  **  inheritors 
of  unfulfilled  renown,"  who  have  suc- 
ceeded by  force  of  obstinacy  or  persist- 
ence in  displacing  the  aristocratic  eight- 
eenth century  ideal  of  taste  by  the  char- 
acteristically modern  and  democratic  one 
of  energy. 

But  for  all  he  did — just  how  much  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  tho  we  do 
know  in  result  that  he  put  the  romantic 
drama  on  its  feet  and  popularized  the 
historical  novel — whatever  quantity  of 
work  he  got  through,  and  on  any  calcula- 
tion, it  must  have  been  enormous,  he  was 
no  mere  workman,  condemned  convict- 
like to  make  hard  labor  of  literature  and 
continually  galled  by  his  chains.  The 
gift  of  nature  which  Balzac  lacked  was 
his  by  right  of  biith;  he  was  a  born  im- 
provisor,  story-steller  to  the  backbone, 
tossing  off  his  three  feuilletons  between 
bedtime  and  breakfast  with  a  gusto  to 
tickle  Tom  Sawyer  And  indeed  there  is 
about  the  man  a  boyish  irresponsibility 
which  throws  the  critical  faculty  into 
abeyance  and  makes  it  difficult  to  speak 
of  him  for  any  length  of  time  without  an 
occasional  outburst'  of  regret  for  the 
happy  days  when  we,  too,  had  as  yet  no 
physiology  to  speak  of  and  a  fifth-score 
rakehelly  swashbucklers  were  competent 
to  disperse  an  entire  army,  "  provided  no 
treason  be  practiced  upon  them,  by  fair 
and  discreet  manhood — ^^that  is,  civilly, 
by  the  sword  " — the  happy  days  when 
first  d'Artagnan  tucked  his  naked  rapier 
under  his  arm,  and  with  his  three  com- 
panions went  stalking  through  our  imag- 
ination behind  Madame  Bonancieux  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  cloaked 
mysterious  figure  of  intrigue. 

But  in  spite  of  the  vivid  light  which 
flashes  momentarily  upon  these  scenes, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  coquetry 
of  detail  is  not  Dumas's  affair.  For  the 
poignant  epithet,  the  mot  juste,  the  lit- 
tle illusory  trait — for  all  these  secondary 
literary  characteristics  he  has  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  time — certainly  not  the 
time.     As  far  as  can  be  ascertained    he 


kept  in  pay — and  doubtless  the  pay  was 
liberal  as  long  as  there  was  aught  to  pay 
with — a  number  of  collaborators,  whose 
business  it  was  to  do  his  rummaging  for 
him  and  present  him  with  their  literary 
trouvailles — as  it  were,  a  staff  of  report- 
ers of  which  he  was  the  editorial  chief. 
With  them  he  discussed  their  plots  and 
motives,  and  where  he  approved,  laid 
down  in  advance  the  plan  and  conduct 
of  the  book,  the  manuscript  of  which, 
when  completed,  he  furbished  up  with 
his  own  hand,  rewriting  entire  when  pos- 
sible, and  improving  haphazard  at  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  With  such  a 
method  it  was  impossible  to  produce  that 
kind  of  firm,  close-grained  fabric  of 
brain-spun  gossamer  for  which  the  man- 
ufacturers of  naturalism  became  noted ; 
there  is  always  a  looseness  and  spongi- 
ness  about  his  stuff.  But  obliged  to  a 
plan  he  did  succeed  in  getting  together  a 
structure,  which  for  all  its  interstices 
makes  in  outline  something  of  the  large 
and  imposing  effect  of  an  actual  experi- 
ence. 

And  yet  while  it  is  this  quality  which 
gives  his  best  work  its  durability,  the  se- 
cret of  his  success  is  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  time.  Of  his  energy,  that  popular 
ideal  to  which  the  apparition  of  a  Na- 
poleon gave  a  sudden  and  startling  eclat, 
we  have  already  spoken.  But  besides 
this  the  historical  romance  as  conceived 
and  propagated  by  Dumas — an  historical 
romance  very  different,  be  it  said,  from 
de  Vigny's — was  at  bottom  a  popular 
protest  against  the  aristocratic  determin- 
ism of  history,  a  violation  of  the  privacy 
of  princes  and  an  assertion  of  the  private 
individual  as  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  courts.  In  this  sense  it  has  continued 
to  our  day  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  a 
democratic  diathesis  ;  and  even  should  the 
age  rewrite  history  in  its  own  guise, 
hardly  should  it  persuade  us  to  the  same 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  the  impersonal 
operation  of  social  forces,  however  irre- 
sistible, as  we  have  been  wont  to  find  in 
the  spectacle  of  king  or  cardinal  out- 
witted by  some  braggardly  roturier  of  a 
Gascon,  like  our  old  friend,  the  hardy 
and  vainglorious  d'Artagnan. 

Lincoln,  Neb, 


Two    Irish    Novels* 

By   J.    C.    Clarkson 


IT  was  said  of  Goya,  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  that  the  great  Spanish  art- 
ist had  come  at  the  psychological 
moment  to  gather  together  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  people,  which  were  just  on 
the  point  of  passing  away  forever.  But 
while  Father  Sheehan  has  etched  in  these 
two  books  of  his  some  very  delicate  as 
well  as  realistic  pictures  of  quaint  types 
of  Irish  life  which  as  survivals  of  the 
past  are  rapidly  disappearing,  he  is  main- 
ly concerned  about  the  Irish  men  and 
women  of  to-day,  their  ideals,  aspirations 
and  characteristics.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
desires  to  comprehend  the  somewhat  puz- 
zling idiosyncrasies  of  the  distressful  is- 
land could  not  have  a  better  guide  than 
the  present  author,  who  would  seem  to 
have  the  gift  of  winding  into  every  hid- 
den corner  of  the  complex  Celtic  soul 
and  laying  bare  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, its  qualities  and  defects.  He  is  not 
at  all  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  country- 
men, anc  altho  he  dwells  with  loving 
tenderness  on  the  purity  and  sancity  of 
their  home  life  he  insists,  with  what 
many  of  his  readers  will  no  doubt  think 
unnecessary  harshness,  on  their  idleness, 
improvidence,  thoughtlessness  and  above 
all  on  their  besetting  sin  of  drunkenness. 
Father  Sheehan  has  also  a  certain 
quality  without  which  the  possession  of 
other  literary  aptitudes  is  likely  to  be  in- 
effective. He  has  the  power  of  making 
us  feel  that  his  characters,  incidents  and 
scenery  are  direct  transcripts  of  reality ; 
and  this,  tho  they  may  be  utterly  foreign 
to  our  experience,  and  tho  we  have  not 
the  necessary  elements  for  controlling 
the  truth  of  the  picture.  It  is  this  ac- 
cent of  sincerity  and  truth  that  at  once 
conquers  the  reader.  The  author's  pow- 
er of  insight  into  commonplace  things 
and  persons  is  communicative.  We  feel 
that  all  this  has  been  seen  and  can  still 
be  seen,  that  all  this  has  existed  and  still 
exists.     We  are  never  conscious  that  a 

•  My  New  Cuuatb.  A  Story  Gathered  from  the 
Stray  Leaves  of  an  Old  Diary.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A. 
Sheehan.     Boston  :  Marller  &  Co. 

Luke  Dklmegb.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
New  York  :  LonKmaiis.  Green  &  Co. 


very  luminous  and  vivid  imagination  has 
been  working  over  the  panorama.  All 
that  the  imagination  has  done  has  been 
to  transport  these  priests  and  peasants 
from  the  domain  of  reality  into  the  clear- 
er, brighter,  more  emotional  atmosphere 
of  art. 

And   what   winning   figures,    with   all 
their    narrowness    and    little    prejudices 


FATHER   p.    A.    SHEEHAN 

and  blamable  penchant  for  a  "  stiff  tum- 
bler "  these  village  pastors  are !  They 
are  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  im- 
perfections enough  to  make  us  see  at 
once  that  we  must  recognize  them  as 
brothers  and  take  them  to  our  bosoms 
unhesitatingly.  But  whether  we  like 
them  or  not  we  cannot  forget  them,  for 
these  pictures  of  clerical  manners  con- 
vey a  very  realistic  impression ;  there  is 
no  exaggeration,  no  attempt  at  polishing 
rough  diamonds. 

*'  Father  Dan  "  who  tells  the  story  of 
"  My  New  Curate,"  is  quite  as  notable 
and  lovable  a  figure  as  that  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  or  of  the  Abbe  Constantin, 
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and  his  "  diary  "  forms  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  the  daily  Hfe  of  an  Irish  parish 
priest.  In  a  momentary  fit  of  annoy- 
ance with  his  bishop,  Father  Dan  had  ex- 
claimed, indignantly:  "What  can  a 
bishop  do  to  a  parish  priest  ?  He's  inde- 
pendent of  him."  "What  can  I  doT' 
was  his  lordship's  retort,  when  the  re- 
port was  carried  to  him.  "  I  can  send 
him  a  curate  who  will  break  his  heart  in 
six  weeks." 

And  the  advent  of  the  new  curate  is 
awaited  with  considerable  perturbation. 
When  he  comes,  however,  he  turns  out 
not  to  be  a  formidable  person  at  all,  but 
a  frank,  cheery  young  fellow,  full  of 
push,  energy  and  enterprise.  Poor 
Father  Dan,  who  had  once  himself  been 
filled  with  high  ideals  and  lofty  specula- 
tions had,  partly  from  the  encroachments 
of  old  age,  gradually  drifted  into  a  hum- 
drum life  that  was  only  saved  from  sor- 
didness  by  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office. 
Edward  Letheby  brings  along  with  his 
very  marked  and  positive  personality  an 
element  of  life  into  the  somewhat  sleepy 
existence  of  the  parish  of  Kilronan.  He 
sets  about  building  factories,  creating 
fishing  stations,  raising  the  standard  of 
material  comfort  among  the  people.  At 
first  the  old  pastor  is  almost  dismayed  at 
this  portentous  whirlwind  which  is  up- 
rooting the  old  habits  that  have  become 
second  nature  to  him,  but  he  is  too  mag- 
nanimous not  to  appreciate  quickly  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  new  curate,  and  he 
relates  with  delightful  humor  and  at  the 
same  time  with  touching  humility  the 
great  and  happy  changes  wrought  by  his 
enterprising  assistant.  When  Father 
Letheby,  as  was  to  be  expected,  encount- 
ers humiliations  and  vexations  to  which 
his  ardent  nature  renders  him  peculiarly 
sensitive,  he  is  always  calmed  and  com- 
forted by  the  gentle  indulgent  philos- 
ophy of  the  old  pastor. 

These  two  figures  form  the  centers 
around  which  are  grouped  the  natives  of 
Kilronan  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  story  contains  many  scenes  of  the 
sunniest  and  most  genial  humor,  and 
many  others  which  evince  an  intense  love 
of  nature,  and  are  surcharged  with  the 
deepest  poetic  feeling.  In  his  treatment 
of  several  episodes  Father  Sheehan 
proves  that  he  possesses  great  dramatic 
power  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  ex- 


pressing a  wonderfully  penetrating  and 
tender  pathos. 

The  faults  of  ''  Our  New  Curate  "  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  imply  a  lack  of 
technical  experience.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  unevenness  in  its  construction.  It 
drags  here  and  there;  perceptibly  in  the 
chapters  headed  ''  The  Kampaner  Thai," 
"  The  May  Conference  "  and  ''  A  Battle 
of  Giants,"  some  parts  of  which  are  de- 
cidedly stilted  and  artificial.  But  the 
coloring  of  the  whole  has  a  generally 
true  and  harmonious  effect  and,  a  few 
minor  improbabilities  excepted,  the  story 
is  successfully  conducted  to  its  close.  It 
would  be  somewhat  invidious  to  dwell  on 
its  shortcomings,  which  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  glaring,  when  its  beauties 
are  so  manifest  that  it  requires  very  lit- 
tle critical  acumen  to  discover  them.  Its 
delicate  irony,  winning  philosophy,  ten- 
derness and  humor  amply  redeem  its  in- 
equalities and  technical  deficiencies. 

In  "  Luke  Delmege  "  the  author  de- 
picts the  career  of  a  young  Irish  priest 
who  after  winning  the  highest  honors 
in  the  great  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Maynooth  pays  a  visit  to  his  family 
preparatory  to  starting  for  the  English 
mission  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
for  seven  years.  He  has  left  the  college 
with  the  plaudits  of  his  comrades  ringing 
in  his  ears,  for  has  he  not  been  first 
prizeman  in  all  his  classes,  a  "  First  of 
First  "  in  the  parlance  of  the  schools,  and 
is  he  not,  therefore,  sure  to  have  the 
universe  at  his  feet?  The  disillusion 
soon  comes.  The  first  shock  was  at  the" 
Dublin  railway  terminus.  An  unsophis- 
ticated young  porter  was  so  rustic  as  to 
raise  his  hat  to  the  young  priest.  "  Why 
did  you  do  that?"  said  a  more  experi- 
enced comrade,  '*  sure  he's  but  a  collay- 
gian."  So  much  for  college  honors. 
The  great  world  had  never  heard  of 
Luke  Delmege,  the  First  of  First,  the 
press  is  silent  about  him,  even  the  priests 
of  his  own  diocese  do  not  know  of  his 
existence.  It  was  crushing.  But  worse 
was  to  follow.  He  was  bound  to  make 
a  formal  call  on  his  pastor,  Canon  Mur- 
ray, a  man  of  aristocratic  family  and  of 
calm,  polished  manners  and  blameless 
life,  but  so  stately,  dignified  and  chill 
that  men  shrank  from  him.  The  canon 
hopes  that  Luke  has  had  ''  a — fairly  re- 
spectable career  at  college — the  prelude 
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to  a — to  a — very  respectable  career  in 
the  Church,"  which,  *'  in  the  course  of 
years,  may  lead  to  the  honors  and — ah ! 
— emoluments  of  the  ministry." 

"  A  respectable  career,"  "  honors  and 
emohuTients,"  "  a  stall  in  the  cathedral;  " 
these  words  jarred  across  the  vibrant 
emotions  of  the  young  priest.  This  the 
end  of  all  the  consecrated  ideals  that  had 
peopled  his  heart  and  mind  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  his  soul  was  burning 
to  emulate  the  heroism  of  the  saints,  to 
live  and  die  among  the  lepers  and  insane. 
Why  it  was  only  the  prayers  of  his  aged 
mother  that  made  him  tear  up  that  let- 
ter he  had  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
tal asking  for  the  chaplaincy  of  Robbin 
island,  where  the  outcasts  and  refuse  of 
humanity  were  located.  What  an  anti- 
climax was  this  *'  respectable  career " 
with  a  parish  and  a  prebend  at  the  end  of 
it. 

He  is  to  dine  at  the  canon's  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  unfortunately  his 
training  at  college  has  not  supplied  him 
with  the  little  graces,  the  means  of  pass- 
ing successfully  through  the  ordeal  of 
social  formalities.  The  son  of  an  honest 
peasant,  he  was  stricken  into  silence, 
partly  by  his  surroundings,  which  to  him 
were  unique  and  awful,  partly  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  conversation,  which  tripped 
lightly  from  one  subject  to  another,  all 
sounding  strange  or  frivolous  to  his 
ears.  If  it  would  only  turn  on  some 
great  controverted  point  in  the  litera- 
ture or  philosophy  of  the  past,  some 
point  of  heresy,  or  some  historical  fact 
he  could  lay  hold  of.  Would  not  some 
one  say,  "  Canossa,"  or  ''  Occam,"  or 
something  intellectual  and  elevating,  and 
give  him  a  chance? 

At  last  the  chance  came.  A  young 
medical  student,  a  nephew  of.  the  canon, 
airily  startles  the  company  with  the  in- 
formation that  psychology  merges  into 
physiology  and  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of 
the  animal  mechanism. 

"  The  veriest  tyro  in  philosophy,"  said 
Luke,  using  the  phrase  with  which  he 
had  crushed  innumerable  antagonists 
during  his  college  days,  ''  knows  that  the 
soul  is  a  simple  substance,  residing,  whole 
and  individual,  in  every  part  of  the  hu- 
man frame." 

"  This  is  part  of  the  human  frame,"  re- 
torted the  student,  pulling  a  long,  black 
hair    from    his    forehead,    ''  is    my   soul 


there?  Then  go,  thou  soul,  into  ever- 
lasting nothingness,"  and  he  let  it  fizzle 
away  at  the  glowing  end  of  his  cigar. 

Poor  Luke  had  to  confess  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  electro-biology  or  psychic 
forces,  through  animal  magnetism  or 
Reichenbach,  in  his  theory  of  odic  forces^ 
and  is  pitched  aside  contemptuously  by 
this  jaunty  young  medico. 

And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  altho  Father  Sheehan  evidently 
has  the  deepest  love  and  reverence  for 
"  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  seminary  in 
the  world,"  his  own  Alma  Mater  and 
Luke's  he  lets  it  be  seen  pretty  plainly 
that  the  education  supplied  by  Maynooth 
is  of  a  rather  medieval  character,  an  ad- 
mirable instrument  for  the  refutation  of 
Scotus  Erigena  or  Abelard,  but  not  so 
effective  against  Huxley  or  Spencer.  He 
tells  us  that  Luke  learned  more  theology 
from  the  casual  perusal  of  magazines 
and  reviews  during  a  couple  of  years 
than  he  did  during  his  whole  four  years' 
theological  course  in  college. 

However,  the  young  clergyman  is  soon 
on  his  way  to  England,  and  the  record 
of  his  adventures  and  trials  among  his 
stolid  English  co-religionists  as  well  as 
among  his  own  countrymen  is  full  of 
beauty  and  charm,  and  forms  altogether 
delightful  reading.  His  feeling  of  loath- 
ing for  English  ideals  becomes  almost 
painful,  tho  in  some  of  its  manifestations 
it  is  comical  enough.  This  feeling  the 
author  evidently  shares. 

"Alas!"  he  says,  "he  did  not  know  until 
many  years  how  far  the  splendid  materialism 
of  England  had  infected  and  attenuated  the 
spiritualism  of  Ireland;  and  how  hearts  were 
throbbing  and  eyes  looking  far  forward  and 
eagerly,  and  ears  were  straining  for  the  rum- 
ble of  machinery  and  the  mechanism  of  mam- 
mon, rather  than  for  the  thunder  of  mighty 
organs   and  the  raptures  of  exultant  choirs." 

Meanwhile,  the  fine  genius  of  "  The 
First  of  First  "  gradually  asserted  itself, 
and  he  rose  above  all  his  English 
confreres,  both  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
work  and  in  his  marked  intellectual  su- 
periority. He  is  invited  to  lecture  at 
Mechanics'  Institutes  and  to  preach  in 
fashionable  churches.  But  his  very  elo- 
quence rendered  his  presence  in  London 
impossible.  It  was  not  soothing  to  the 
minds  of  Catholic  Englishmen  to  have 
such  sentences  hurled  at  them  as :  "  We 
kept  the  faith  in  Ireland  when,  at  the 
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dictation  of  a  savage  king,  you  flung 
away  the  glorious  heritage."  And  a 
long  suffering  English  congregation, 
however  phlegmatic,  must  have  grown 
tired  of  being  addressed  in  this  style : 

"  The  English  mind  is  by  nature  antagonis- 
tic to  Catholic  truth.  It  was  not  Luther,  it 
was  the  legend  of  Faust  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  The  world  was  tired  of 
asceticism  and  saints.  So  were  the  English. 
They  wanted  their  gods,  their  liberty,  their 
sensuality.  ...  If  all  England  were  Catho- 
lic again,  and  the  Pope  presumed  to  order  an 
additional  fast-day,  you  would  call  out  the 
Reserves  and  mobilize  the  fleet  at  Spithead." 

That  they  should  have  stood  this  sort 
of  thing  for  two  years  and  a  half  showed 
a  good  deal  of  forbearance.  But  Father 
Luke  did  not  see  it  in  this  light,  and  the 
motives  that  swayed  the  bishop  in  order- 
ing him  off  to  the  obscure  mission  of 
Aylesburgh  were  clearly  envy,  jealousy 
and  Saxon  duplicity.  "  The  moment  a 
young  Irishman  makes  himself  useful  or 
— remarkable,  that  moment  he's  shifted 
to  some  obscure  place,"  said  the  ill-used 
Luke. 

How  in  Aylesburgh  Luke  gradually 
fell  under  the  spell  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ideal,  and,  like  the  Nicambrian,  learned 
to  adore  what  he  burned  and  burn  what 
he  adored,  how  on  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  attempts  to  bring  his  race  into  touch 
with  progress  and  introduce  a  new  civ- 
ilization in  place  of  an  old  and  effete  sys- 
tem, and  how  he  woke  up  again  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable to  buildup  a  new  Ireland  on  a  pure- 
ly selfish  and  material  foundation,  that 
it  was  not  her  destiny  to  adopt  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  placing  all  human  happiness, 
and  therefore  all  human  effort  in  the  de- 
sire of  purely  natural  splendor,  and  sink 
down  into  a  nation  of  money-grubbers 
and  pleasure-seekers — may  all  be  read  in 
these  fascinating  pa^es,  which  are  full 
of  tenderness  and  beauty,  sparkling  with 
wit  and  humor. 

Father  Sheehan  and  Luke  Delmege 
are  equally  convinced,  tho  they  are  too 
polite  to  say  so,  that  England  has  the 
mark  of  the  beast  stamped  on  her  fore- 
head, and  is  going  rapidly — the  sooner 


the  better — where  go  all  things  bestial,  to 
the  devil.  This  is  revolting,  for  it  must 
be  patent  to  every  rational  creature  that 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  sweetness  and  light,  hu- 
mane, tender  and  above  all  modest  and 
unselfish. 

Altho  "Luke  Delmege  "  contains  many 
episodes  of  extraordinary  power — it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anything  that  for 
dramatic  intensity  equals  the  description 
of  an  eviction  scene  in  Ireland — and 
many  descriptive  pictures  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence, it  is  rather  disappointing  in  one 
respect.  "  Our  New  Curate  "  was  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
feeling  that  the  possession  of  some  ad- 
ditional quality  would  enable  the  author 
to  do  greater  things  and  bring  more 
splendid  achievements  within  his  power ; 
to  do,  in  fact,  for  the  common  folk  of 
Ireland  what  George  Eliot  has  done  for 
their  congeners  of  England.  But  the 
present  story,  while  in  many  respects 
an  advance  on  its  predecessor,  shows  the 
same  faults  of  construction  with  a  more 
pronounced  tendency  to  preach  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  Any  one  can  see 
that  Father  Sheehan  is  steeped  in  culture 
and  in  the  universal  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erature and  philosophy;  there  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  he  should  be  always 
ready  to  soak  his  readers  in  them  also. 

Still,  we  must  not  be  ungrateful  for 
the  beautiful  music  of  the  orchestra, 
sometimes  gay,  sometimes  sad,  provoca- 
tive of  smiles  and  tears,  because  a  dis- 
cordant note  strikes  the  ear  occasionally. 

Above  all,  Father  Sheehan's  Irish 
priests  will  linger  long  in  the  memory. 
Their  artless  goodness,  delicious  candor, 
their  innocent  pleasures  and  inoffensive, 
touching  gayety,  their  spirit  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  are  all  brought  vividly  and 
tenderly  before  us.  Perhaps  we  mig-ht 
desire  a  little  shading  in  the  picture.  The 
introduction  of  one  or  two  of  those  im- 
perious and  domineering  ecclesiastics  of 
whom  we  sometimes  hear  would  serve  as 
a  foil  to  those  beautiful  souls  that  seem 
to  have  passed  directly  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  retaining:  the  child-like  spirit 
under  their  white  hair. 

New  York  City. 


Concerning    Cranberry    Cove 

By  Mary  Chapin  Smith 

"  The  world's  sweet  inn  from  pain  and  wearisome  turmoil." 
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HIS  eyes  were  blue — reflecting 
heaven  as  the  depth  of  ocean 
and  sky. 

"  I  had  Hved  alone  with  my  father  in 
this  old  house  by  the  sea  all  my  short 
life,  and  he  knew  only  more  of  the  world 
than  I.  His  people  were  proud  and  held 
themselves  above  us,  who  were  mere  sea- 
faring folk;  but  little  cared  we.  Our 
days  were  together  and  childishly  we 
played  as  we  drifted  the  swinging  waves, 
or  climbed  the  rocky  shore,  or  in  the 
fragrant  woods  sat  hand  in  hand — and 
childishly  we  loved,  as  the  cold  breezes 
blew  the  blood  into  our  heads  and  the 
smell  of  the  sea  drew  us  and  the  whisper 
of  the  hemlocks  told  us. 

''  Every  tide  floweth  to  the  moon,  but 
not  every  rose  blossometh  when  the  sun 
is  come.  It  is  not  till  the  pains  of  a  heart 
are  real  that  it  can  bring  forth  love. 

"  The  stern  old  man,  his  father,  found 
us  as  we  stood  by  the  pile  of  logs  in  the 
trail.  I  saw  him  coming  down  between 
the  low,  dark  trees,  crushing  the  bright 
mushrooms  under  foot  and  starting  off  a 
flock  of  little  mouse-colored  birds ;  but 
Percival  was  looking  out  where  an  open- 
ing of  the  boughs  framed  a  tiny,  shining 
sail  set  against  the  blue  and  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  arm  to  tell  him. 

"  Then  the  old  man  looked  in  my  eyes 
and  said : 

Girl,  finish  your  embrace  of  my  son 
and  leave  us.' 

"  My  love  went  bitter  red  there  in  the 
shaded  sunlight  and  said  I  knew  not 
what,  for  the  green  gloom  trembled  and 
flashed  around  me.  There  was  loud  talk- 
ing and  I  fled  away. 

"  Toward  evening  a  girl  I  knew  came 
and  stood  in  our  pathway  in  the  level 
sunset  and  called : 

Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Young 
master  Percival  is  going  to  sail  to-mor- 
row morning  with  Captain  Shaw  for 
China,  and  they  say  there's  been  trouble 
between  him  and  his  father  and  that  he'll 
never  come  back.' 

'*  That  moment  is  as  long  as  all  my 
time  beside,  for  it  lasts  always  frozen  on 
my  heart.  I  see  the  dry,  gray  rocks 
where  they  slope  beyond  Sally  down  to 


the  water  and  the  men  who  haul  up  a 
dory ;  one  of  them  calls  out — I  can  hear 
him  yet — and  the  little  cat  comes  and 
rubs  against  me  purring. 

"  I  answered  Sally's  chatter  and  I 
never  flinched  or  wavered.  But  when  the 
moon  was  up  I  left  the  house  stealthily 
and  stumbled  across  the  stony  field  and 
through  the  woods  down  to  our  own 
place  by  the  turn  of  the  shore.  He  was 
there,  and  when  I  saw  him  leaning  back 
against  a  rock  I  knew  that  it  was  true. 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  I  am  an  old  woman 
now  and  I  have  loved  my  husband  and 
children  all  these  years,  and  I  trust  the 
good  God  has  forgiven  the  thoughts  of 
my  youth,  the  wildness  of  which  he  only 
who  permitted  their  despair  knew  and 
will  give  me  peace  at  the  last ;  but  indeed, 
indeed,  nothing  in  all  my  life  has  ever 
been  to  me  like  that  parting. 

"  The  moon  shone  so  white  and  cold 
on  his  forehead  that  its  radiance  made 
me  afraid  ;  he  might  have  been  as  dead  as 
were  our  hopes.  The  tide  was  ebbed  far 
away  down  the  rocks,  and  the  gasp  of  the 
night  wind  over  the  wet  sea-weed  was 
heavy  and  dank  and  the  bell  buoy  jeered. 
The  words,  ever  love's  feeblest  medium, 
that  we  said  were  few,  but  he  passed  his 
hand  across  my  hair  and  the  gesture 
comes  to  me  when  I  hear  of  famine. 

"  Human  agony  does  not  suffice  to  hold 
the  tide  of  fate.  We  think  we  cannot 
pass,  through  our  bitter  waters,  that  they 
must  be  stopped ;  but  surely  and  wholly 
they  overwhelm  us  and  we  are  borne  on 
the  current,  we  know  not  how,  and  our 
course  is  shaped. 

"  The  ship  he  sailed  in  floated  away 
down  through  that  great,  blue  heart 
between  the  islands  yonder,  and  I 
watched  it  from  this  window. 

"  Then  the  cold  and  the  winter  came. 

"  He  had  a  brother,  a  cripple.  If  his 
own  sorrows  made  him  pity  ours  I  know 
not ;  but  he  was  ever  gentle  to  me.  In 
those  long  evenings  he  would  come  some- 
times to  watch  my  father  and  the  neigh- 
bors play  whist  before  the  fire.  I  would 
sit  silently  with  my  sewing  in  the  corner 
where  the  tall  clock  sobbed  slowly  against 
the  inevitableness  of  time;  while  outside 
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the  wooden  shutters  the  wind  wailed  over  very  long  ago — and  at  last  1  came  to 

woes  forgotten.  know  he  cared  for  me.  My  father  wished 

"  Always  at  ten  o'clock  I  took  to  the  it  much,  and  one  thing  was  as  another  to 

players'  table  the  heavy  old  silver  tray  me. 

with  its  red  decanters  that  had  a  pattern  "  So  when  the  summer  came  again, 
of  white  grapes,  and  the  dishes  of  cum-  with  the  mornings  that  were  hot  in  the 
quat  oranges  and  preserved  ginger.  I  garden  where  the  dahlias  blazed  in  the 
dared  not  let  any  one  see  my  eyes  for  sun  and  cold  on  the  rock  path  by  the 
fear  they  should  betray  me,  but  would  shore,  I  was  a  wife.  And  oh !  my  dear, 
watch  the  reflections  of  the  tall  candle-  the  first  baby  that  lay  on  my  breast  and 
sticks  at  the  corners  and  try  to  follow  smiled  before  he  went  back  to  heaven^ 
them  down  into  the  polished  mahogany,  that  truer  home  of  his,  had  blue  eyes,  tho 
Once  in  two  or  three  times  as  they  rose  his  father's  were  as  brown  as  mine, 
to  go  his  brother  would  say  gravely,  'I  "  Other  children  came  to  bless  me  and 
have  had  a  letter  from  Percival,  and  he  I  have  lived  the  life  that  was  mine,  con- 
writes  that  his  affairs  are  prospering.'  tent,  peaceful  in  the  shade. 
Never  anything  more.  But  I  knew  it  was  "  For  what  matters  it.  Once  I  reached 
for  me  he  spoke,  and  when  I  thought  the  the  center  of  the  labyrinth ;  once  I  stood 
words  were  coming  there  would  be  such  within  the  veil,  and  to  those  to  whom  that 
a  rushing  in  my  head  that  I  would  fear  I  is  given  all  things  else,  of  sorrow  or  joy 
could  not  hear  his  name,  but  when  it  was  alike,  are  but  as  the  shadows  of  a  dream, 
spoken  there  would  come  such  a  still-  Love's  hope,  the  true  theology,  holds  im- 
ness  that  I  knew  I  would  never  hear  any-  mortality,  and  in  heaven,  oh  !  blessed 
thing  but  it  again.  words, '  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given 

"  There  was  a  friend  of  my  father's,  a  in  marriage.'  " 

grave,  kind  man — my   dear,   it   was  all  Worcester,  Mass. 


The    German    Army    Maneuvers 

By  Poultney  Bigelow 

Author  of  "History  of  the   German  Struggle  for  Liberty" 

TO  begin  with,  let  me  explain  that  But  the  part  that  is  most  interesting 
the  word  maneuver,  as  understood  is  that  which  is  not  shown  to  the  visiting 
in  connection  with  the  military  stranger — the  part  that  is  played  before 
operations  conducted  each  year  in  Ger-  the  curtain  is  rung  up,  before  a  single 
many  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  battalion  has  marched  to  the  front.  I 
must  be  understood  in  its  most  compre-  refer  to  the  great  German  secret  "  mobil- 
hensive  and  modern  sense.  A  military  or  ization."  The  German  Emperor  is  the 
naval  maneuver,  as  we  use  the  word,  ap-  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  War  Lord 
plies  to  any  move,  however  small,  whose  (Kriegsherr)  and  he  has  an  army  that 
object  is  to  secure  an  advantage  over  the  can  do  exactly  zvhat  it  pretends  to  do. 
enemy.  The  grand  maneuvers  of  Ger-  It  is  a  vast  and  complicated  machine 
many  are  an  evolution  from  the  mere  which  requires  constant  oiling  and  con- 
parade  inspection  which  prevailed  in  the  stant  movement  in  order  to  realize  the 
eighteenth  century  to  a  movement  which  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
to-day  involves  the  putting  on  a  war  foot-  The  autumn  maneuvers  are  for  the  pur- 
ing  of  two  full  army  corps,  each  30,000  pose  of  testing  every  part  of  the  military 
strong,   of   marching  them   one   against  machine. 

the  other,  for  many  days  at  a  time,  over  In  Germany  every  cart,  every  horse, 

country  that  has  to  be  reconnoitered  as  every  cow,  everything  that  can  serve  an 

in  real  war,  of  bringing  these  two  forces  army  in  the  event  of  war,  is  carefully 

to  a  conflict  and  thus  testing  what  offi-  ticketed  against  the  day  when  its  services 

cers  and  men  are  able  to  learn  under  all  will   be   required.     When   the   Emperor 

conditions  short  of  actual  war.  presses  a  certain  button  in  Berlin  every 
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hamlet  of  the  Fatherland  feels  the  throb  I  say  this  with  some  emphasis  because 
and  responds  with  the  alacrity  which  we  many  of  my  friends  who  have  come  for 
associate  with  a  fire  alarm.  Every  man  the  first  time  have  been  heard  to  express 
of  fighting-  age  knows  just  where  to  re-  disparaging  remarks  on  certain  move- 
port.  He  finds  his  uniform  and  accou-  nients  which  they  were  not  in  a  position 
Lerments  ready  for  him ;  the  horses  and  to  understand. 

carts  congregate  as  if  by  magic ;  the  very  The  less  of  a  soldier  a  man  is  the  more 

cattle  seem  to  have  been  trained  to  ex-  he  will  relish  the  "  grand  "  maneuvers, 

pect  a  glorious  "  death  by  mobilization."  To  the  average  visitor  these  operations 

It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  the  man-  are  a  sort  of  magnificent  Buffalo  Bill 
euvers  that  the  military  student  sees  what  show — a  spectacular  use  of  fighting  ma- 
is  most  precious  to  him — it  is  just  the  terial. 

thing  which  foreign  military  visitors  are  I  recall  seeing  at  one  of  these  opera- 
no^  invited  to  see.  tions  Lord  Roberts,  who  had  at  that  time 

The  part  of  the  maneuvers  which  for-  (1895)  seen  more  of  war  than  any  other 

eign  representatives  are  permitted  to  in-  Englishman.     But  he  was  permitted  to 

spect  is  included  in  the  last  week  or  ten  see  practically  nothing  of  what  he  most 

days — the  "  show  "  portion  of  the  opera-  wished  to  see  during  his  German  visit, 

tions.    It  is  to  this  section  that  the  news-  As  he  could   speak  neither  French  nor 

papers  refer  when  they  describe  the  "  glit-  German,  and  as  his  young  German  aide 

tering  suites  "   of  the   royal   personages  could  speak  but  skeleton  English  and  was 

present.     During  these  last  few  days  the  too  young  to  know  what  an  experienced 

troops  are  concentrated  as  closely  as  pos-  soldier  wished  to  see,  the  hero  of  Kanda- 

sible,  in  order  to  give  the  royal  and  other  har  spent  most  of  his   days  wandering 

guests   a  taste   of  theatrical  war — acres  from  one  wing  to  another,  missing  most 

and  acres  of  waving  bayonets,  artillery  of  the  cavalry  charges  and  turning  up 

massed  by  the  hundred  along  intermina-  too  late  nearly  everywhere, 

ble  ridges,  cavalry  charges  in  which  five  Perhaps,  in  parenthesis,  we  ought  to 

thousand  sabers  may  be  seen  flashing  at  understand  that  when  we  officially  send 

once — and  at  the  head  of  it  all  the  Em-  officers  to  Germany  to  inspect  their  mili- 

peror  of  Germany,  surrounded  by  kings  tary  condition  we  are  practically  asking 

enough  to  start  a  trust  of  crowned  heads,  the  Emperor  to  entertain  them  out  of  his 

All  this  is  splendid  but  conventional,  purse.  It  would  be  well  therefore,  if,  be- 
lt is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  interests  a  fore  appointing  our  Military  Commis- 
Sheridan  or  a  Roberts,  it  is  not  the  sort  sioner,  we  inquired  in  Berlin  whether 
of  thing  that  serious  German  soldiers  ad-  our  selection  were  one  that  would  prove 
mire.  It  is  much  like  dressing  a  yacht  agreeable  to  Germany, 
in  port  compared  to  scudding  before  a  The  first  military  attache  from  this 
gale  of  wind  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  country  to  Berlin  was  appointed  in  1888 

At  these  final  operations  many  things  and  he  was  at  once  invited  to  the  man- 
are  done  which  the  Emperor  knows  euvers  of  that  year.  He  was  furnished 
would  be  irrational.  For  instance,  I  have  with  a  horse,  a  soldier-servant,  rooms  at 
seen  charges  of.  cavalry  against  positions  the  best  hotel,  free  meals,  wine,  cigars 
so  thoroughly  commanded  by  infantry  and  everything  that  a  sinful  heart  could 
that  in  real  war  not  a  horse  could  have  demand.  That  man  knew  no  language 
lived  within  the  zone  of  the  defending  but  his  own — we  might  as  well  have  sent 
rifles.  The  charge  was  ordered,  how-  an  Indian  squaw.  He  was  soon  after 
ever,  because  there  was  a  Russian  Grand  recalled  to  make  room  for  another,  not 
Duke  present,  or  a  brother  Emperor,  or  much  better. 

some  one  before  whom  it  was  desired  to  But  while  our  first  attache  was  being 

make  a  display.     Possibly  there  was  in  entertained  by  the  Emperor,  along  came 

that  charge  a  regiment  of  which  one  of  a   second  American   officer,   claiming  to 

his  guests  was  honorary  colonel,  and  thus  represent  the  United  States  Government 

a  compliment  was  intended  to  the  regi-  and  holding  a  roving  commission  to  in- 

ment  as  well.  spect  the  military  systems  of  Europe.  He 

Many  trifles  have  to  be  known  before  was  superior  in  rank  to  the  regular  at- 

it  is  safe  to  judge  German  military  meth-  tache  and   claimed   equal   favors.     This 

ods  in  the  light  of  these  final  maneuvers,  the  German  War  Office  resented.     The 
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poor  Emperor  is  generous,  but  in  this 
matter  he  feared  that  if  he  recognized 
more  than  the  regular  attache,  next  year 
might  bring  a  larger  contingent  of  in- 
spectors. Then,  too,  Field-Marshal  Wal- 
dersee,  who  does  not  love  Jews  in  the 
abstract,  discovered  that  this  second 
American  officer  was  not  only  an  Israel- 


ite by  ancestry  but  a  Pole  by  birth;  so 
he  limited  the  Imperial  courtesy  to  a  free 
pass  on  the  military  train  and  a  permit 
over  the  field. 

If  President  Roosevelt  wishes  to  do 
Germany  a  kindness,  let  him  institute  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  sort  of  an  officer  the 
Emperor  would  prefer  to  entertain. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


How    the    Trusts    Stifle    Initiative 

By  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  M.A. 

[Mr.  Pomeroy  is  President  of  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and  has  probably  done  more 
to  give  currency  to  the  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  than  any  one  else  in  America.  In  his 
factory,  concerning  whose  business  the  following  article  is  written,  profit-sharing  has  been  estab- 
lished for  several  years. — Editor.] 


THE  Methodists  reckon  an  experience 
meeting  a  most  effective  method. 
It  is  necessarily  personal  and 
often  detached,  but  it  is  life,  and  life  near 
the  bone.  People  are  always  interested 
in  life.  This  article  opens  with  an  actual 
experience.  The  facts  in  it  can  be  veri- 
fied by  letters,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of 
Pomeroy  Brothers  Co.,  the  manufactur- 
ing company  with  which  I  am  connected. 
Hence,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the 
short  personal  introduction. 

Pomeroy  Brothers  Co.  manufacture 
ink,  mucilage,  paste,  sealing  wax.  This 
is  naturally  a  small  business,  requiring 
chemical  knowledge,  energy  and  adver- 
tising. Our  company  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful. About  a  year  ago  we  saw  the 
need  for  a  new  bottle  for  paste.  After 
working  with  our  wits,  we  wrote  to  four 
or  five  glass  concerns  that  we  thought 
could  make  the  pressed  glass  jars  we 
wanted.  One  or  two  put  us  off  with  eva- 
sive answers,  but  most  of  them  referred 
us  to  the  National  Glass  Co.  This  con- 
cern quoted  us  a  price  on  making  the 
molds  and  the  bottles  from  the  molds. 
Other  prices  being  satisfactory,  I  applied 
for  a  patent.  This  patent  has  been  al- 
lowed, showing  that  the  Government 
thought  the  invention  deserved  one.  The 
few  people  to  whom  the  whole  article  has 
been  shown  have  pronounced  it  the  best 
of  its  kind.  In  our  judgment  it  will  have 
a  large  sale. 

These  points  settled,  we  wrote  the  Na- 
tional Glass  Co.,  asking  them  to  make 


the  molds,  for  which  we  were  to  pay,  and 
a  sample  lot  of  the  bottles.  After  some 
delay,  they  asked  for  a  model.  We  had 
it  made  and  sent  it.  A  week  passed,  and 
a  second,  and  we  wrote  asking  about  it. 
No  answer.  A  third  and  nearly  a  fourth, 
and  we  wrote  again,  sharply.  This 
brought  a  letter  saying  they  were  too 
busy  to  make  the  molds.  We  wrote  ask- 
ing whom  they  would  recommend.  No 
answer  till  a  second  letter  was  sent.  We 
wrote  to  others.  They  replied  they  could 
not  make  it,  and  some  referred  us  to  the 
National  Glass  Co.  On  further  inquiry, 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  glass  trade  that  the  National 
Glass  Co.  is  a  syndicate  of  all  the  pressed 
glass  makers  in  the  country,  and  if  they 
will  not  make  it  for  us,  no  one  can. 

We  have  had  dealings  with  them  in 
the  past.  Our  bills  have  always  been 
promptly  paid.  Our  standing  is  ample 
for  whatever  the  account  would  have 
been,  but  we  would  have  paid  cash  if  they 
had  asked  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price, 
as  we  accepted  the  figures  they  made. 
Simply,  they  are  busy  and  do  not  care  to 
make  it. 

Ten  years  ago  we  could  have  applied  to 
a  score  of  concerns  and  could  quickly 
have  gotten  one  who  would  have  made 
the  article.  What  shall  we  now  do  ?  We 
have  hunted  for  the  last  month  and  will 
continue  to  hunt  to  find  a  small  concern 
outside  the  combination  which  as  a  fa- 
vor to  us  and  at  a  high  price  may  make 
the  article. 


HOW    THE    TRUSTS  STIFLE    INITIATIVE               ^i^i 

The  most  precious  power  a  people  pos-  is  this  spirit  which  allows  opportunity  for 

sesses  is  the  power  of  initiative  in  the  the   initiative.     Our   industry   has   been 

mass  of  its  citizens.    The  creative  faculty  forming,  developing,  growing.     Our  in- 

is  the  basis  of  progress  and  civilization,  dustries  have  developed   men   of   excep- 

We  are  ready  to  put  our  money  and  busi-  tional  power  and  ability  to  grasp  and  de- 

ness  experience  into  testing  a  new  article  velop  new  ideas,    to    conduct    business, 

on  the  market.     We  are  stopped  by  the  great  and  small.     The  last  quarter  cen- 

indifference  of  one  man  or  a  small  set  of  tury  will  be  looked  back  on  as  a  period  of 

men  who  control  all  of  our  private  indus-  great  industrial  brilliancy  in  the  United 

try.     They  are  not  subject  to  any  public  States. 

control  or  oversight.     There  is  no  appeal  But  within  this  time  the  great  trusts 

from  their  decision.     They  have  stifled  and  combines  have  been  formed.     They 

initiative.     Doubtless     they   are    uncon-  have  drawn  into  their  service,  while  form- 

scious  of  it.     Most  of  them    are    good  ing,  the  men  of  ability  trained  and  devel- 

men,  altho  a  large  number  have  the  ex-  oped  under  our  democratic  spirit.  These 

aggerated  idea  of  their  own  importance  trusts  are  solidifying,  they  are  drawing 

that  comes  from  irresponsible  power.  the  lines  hard  and  firm,  they  are  gradu- 

The  worst  feature  of  this  stifling  is  its  ally  stifling  the  power  of  initiative.  They 

quiet,  unconscious  working.  are  doing  exactly  what  Louis  XIV  did. 

The     critics     of     Edward     Bellamy's  They  have  made  a  period  of  temporary 

"  Looking  Backward  "  predicted  a  rigid-  brilliancy  by  concentrating  the  already 

ity  and  regimentation  of  society,  should  developed  creative  ability;  but  they  are 

his  Utopia  ever  come  near  realization,  preventing  the  rise  of  new  men. 

that  would  crush  out  this  power  of  initia-  I  know  of  two  men  of  trained  ability 

tive.     That  rigidity  is  coming  upon  our  who  left  the  employ   of   large   concerns 

industry  like  a  blight,  unknown,  unher-  with  practical  monopolies  of  the  goods 

aided.     The  power  of  creation  has  been  they   manufacture,   because  the   owners 

well-nigh  crushed  out.  wished  to  put  young  relatives   in  their 

Our  industrial  situation  is  to-day  places.  With  a  little  showing  the  young 
similar  to  the  social  life  of  France  when  men  could  do  the  routine  work  almost  as 
Louis  XIV  began  his  reign.  Wars  had  well  as  the  older  employes;  but  probably 
surged  across  France  and  broken  apart  when  any  new  decision  is  required  they 
the  cramping  limitations  of  feudalism  so  will  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  nor  will  they 
that  her  people  were  comparatively  in-  see,  seize  and  develop  new  opportunities, 
dependent.  They  learned  to  start  new  Perhaps  it  was  a  young  relative  who 
enterprises ;  the  power  of  initiative  had  turned  down  our  paste  bottle  because  he 
been  fostered  by  this  independence,  and  did  not  want  to  bother  with  it,  and  a  lit- 
made  safe  by  the  dawning  of  complete  tie  addition  to  their  already  large  and 
social  order.  The  generation  grown  up  profitable  business  did  not  seem  to  his 
and  the  one  then  growing  were  trained  in  mind  worth  while.  The  salaries  of  men 
this  creative  atmosphere.  Louis  XIV  of  ability  have  been  forced  down  by  this 
drew  the  men  of  creative  power  in  all  process,  save  of  the  very  few  at  the  top, 
lines  around  his  throne.  The  early  part  and  these  are  largely  settled  by  the  own- 
of  his  reign  was  a  period  of  great  bril-  ership  of  large  blocks  of  stock. 
liance.  He  had  centered  around  him  the  English  manufacturing  decline,  of 
power  of  initiative  which  had  been  gen-  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  is  not  due 
erated  previously.  With  age  and  power,  to  trade  union  restriction.  The  employ- 
his  character  changed  and  the  remorse-  ers  have  stifled  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
less  hand  of  the  tyrant  crushed  out  the  and  initiative  in  the  men.  The  employ- 
beginnings  of  the  initiative  in  the  mass  ers  do  everything,  start  everything  new. 
of  the  people.  The  end  of  his  reign  was  Both  employers  and  employes  expect 
as  sterile  as  the  beginning  was  fruitful  this.  The  result  is  a  deadening  of  the 
of  genius.  In  time  came  the  French  power  of  initiative  and  a  falling  behind  in 
Revolution.  industrial  supremacy. 

While  the   conduct   of  our  industries  How  is  the  situation  to  be  remedied? 

has  been  nominally  autocratic,  their  real  No  one  can  exactly  tell.     The  one  thing 

spirit  has  been  intensely  democratic.     It  certain  is  that  we  must  have  democracy 
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in  business  as  we  have  it  in  politics,  and  erable  to  the  bastard  socialism  which  is 
there  must  be  a  carefully  thought  out  and  settling  on  our  economic  life.  Both 
planned  system  of  democratic  conduct  of  mean  a  centralization  of  industry  and 
business  as  well  as  a  genuine  democratic  its  settling  into  more  or  less  unbending 
spirit  pervading  the  same.  In  the  past  lines.  But  the  latter  means  private  con- 
we  have  had  the  spirit,  and  the  system  trol,  without  publicity,  and  the  appro- 
has  been  secondary  because  of  our  unde-  priation  of  all  the  product  save  a  bare 
veloped  opportunities.  But  with  the  fill-  subsistence  for  the  workers  by  the  fa- 
ing  up  of  the  land  and  the  appropriation  vored  few.  It  is  benevolent  sometimes, 
of  the  opportunities,  the  system  has  be-  but  not  necessarily  so ;  malevolent  some- 
come  more  autocratic  and  threatens  to  times^  but  not  in  opposition  to  the  sys- 
stifle  the  democratic  spirit.  tem,  and  oftener  completely  indifferent 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  a  democratic  to  the  public  welfare.  The  former  means 

system.     First,  by  complete  publicity  of  publicity,  equal  rights,  no  special  priv- 

the  actual  interior  management  of  busi-  ileges,  and  equal  rewards  for  equal  ef- 

ness,  with  rules  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  forts.     I  am  sure  we  can  never  return  to 

special  privileges  to  none;  and  then,  with  the  individualism  and  complete  freedom 

public  conduct  of  all  businesses,  equality  of  contract  of  a  half  century  ago.    There 

of  reward  for  equality  of  effort,  regard-  is  not  elbow  room  enough  left  on  this 

less  of  whether  that  effort  produces  more  continent. 

or  less.     Second,  a  return  to  individual-  Finally,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  inten- 

istic  conduct  of  business  and  the  utterly  tionally  and  intelligently,  gradually  but 

free  competition  of  many    small    enter-  surely,   adopt   a   sane  and   decentralized 

prises.     This  means  a  destruction  by  leg-  democratic    socialism,    ever    striving    to 

islative  enactment,  if  that  is  possible,  of  turn  the  advantages  which  are  so  mani- 

the  ability  of  men  to  combine,  and  the  fest  in  socialism  to  the  creation  of  oppor- 

loss  to  society  of  the  economies  secured  tunities  for  the  development  of  the  crea- 

by  combination.  tive  power  which  is  inherent  but  too  often 

Even  the  most  rigid  kind  of  Marxian  latent  in  every  human  being, 

highly  centralized  State  socialism  is  pref-  east  Orange,  n.  j. 


Preaching    to    Workingmen 

By   the   Rev.    Charles    Stelzle 

[Mr.  Stelzle  began  his  life  work  in  a  tobacco  factory  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  until  he  wa« 
twenty-one  he  worked  at  various  trades,  studying  in  the  meantime  in  the  night  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  entered  Moody  Institute,  where  he  studied  for  two  years.  He  then  took  a  church  in 
Minneapolis,  and  from  there,  after  three  years'  successful  work,  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
now  is. — Editok.  ] 

DAILY  association  with  about  2,000  ories   and   preached   them,   workingmen 

mechanics   for  a  period  of  eight  have  not  been  attracted  to  their  churches 

years  previous  to  my  entertaining  to  any  extent,  and  the  result  has  rarely 

the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  seven  years  been  satisfactory.     If  the  average  work- 

of  labor  hi  city  mission  fields  have  helped  ingman  were  interested  in  social  theories 

in  the  study  of  the  matter  of  preaching  he  would  attend  the  meetings  where  they 

to  workingmen.  are  made  a  specialty.   Comparatively  few 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  most  workingmen  do  so. 
effective    sermons    to    workingmen    are        This  does  not  mean  that  the  minister 

those   which    deal    with   social   theories,  should  not  study  social  questions.     In- 

This  is  a  mistake.     As  a  rule,  working-  deed,  if  he  studies  the  Bible  with  open 

men    are    not    concerned    about    social  heart  and  mind  he  cannot  but  study  them, 

theories.     Any  social  reformer  will  tell  for  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  if  they 

you  this  with  deep  regret.    Furthermore,  do  not  deal  with  the  everyday  affairs  of 

when  ministers  have  studied  social  the-  our  social  life?    The  principles  laid  down 
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in  the  Bible  have  to  do  with  every  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  in  this  complex 
age,  but  the  Bible  does  not  discuss  social 
theories — it  enunciates  sound  principles, 
and  it  is  the  preacher's  plain  duty  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  social  as  well  as  every 
other  phase  of  life.  Josiah  Strong,  in  his 
recent  book,  '*  The  Next  Great  Awaken- 
ing," points  out  that  it  will  be  through 
the  recognition  and  the  proclamation  of 
this  neglected  truth  that  men  will  again 
be  brought  to  Christianity.  And  there  is 
no  body  of  men  who  will  be  more  vitally 
affected  by  the  results  of  such  preaching 
than  workingmen,  altho  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  they  too  need  to  recognize 
the  principles  by  which  God  would  have 
men  deal  with  one  another. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that 
any  particular  social  theory  in  its  prac- 
tical application  will  bring  about  the 
golden  age  for  which  all  good  men  are 
longing.  And  to  ask  the  Church  to 
champion  a  system  the  details  of  which 
are  not  clearly  defined  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators,  or  concerning  which  its  own 
advocates  are  not  agreed,  is  folly.  After 
all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  back  of  every 
honestly  advanced  social  system  there  is 
a  great  moral  principle,  and  it  will  be 
seen  also  that  the  principle  which  is  in- 
volved is  dealt  with  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  govern  the  golden 
age  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  if 
the  law  of  service,  of  sacrifice  and  of 
love  laid  down  by  Christ  is  obeyed  it 
matters  not  what  the  form  of  government 
may  be.  And  here  we  have  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  social 
questions  of  the  day,  and  their  applica- 
tion is  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  whether 
he  be  preacher  or  layman,  and  their  ap- 
plication is  a  matter  w^hich  has  to  do  with 
everyday  living  as  well  as  Sunday  preach^ 
ing.  Not,  then,  the  preaching  of  any 
particular  man-evolved  social  system, 
which  after  all  is  but  temporary,  but  the 
faithful  presentation  of  eternal  principles 
applied  to  social  life  in  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

Others  suppose  that  unique  topics 
which  have  a  bearing  on  their  industrial 
lives  will  attract  workingmen.  This  is 
true,  but  in  a  very  small  measure.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  great  distress  among 
y^orkingmen  a  few  years  ago  an  enter- 


prising Chicago  preacher  placed  a  great 
sign  outside  the  church  door  which  read : 
"  Men  Wanted."  I  remember  the  disgust 
and  the  indignation  which  this  action 
created  among  many  of  the  unemployed, 
because  his  only  object  was  to  entice  them 
into  a  church  service.  We  cannot  afiford 
to  be  anything  but  perfectly  sincere  in 
our  dealings  with  those  whom  we  would 
make  Christians.  An  honest  topic  which 
really  describes  a  sermon  that  would  in- 
terest workingmen  is  perfectly  legitimate 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  with  good 
effect. 

Sermons  from  daily  work  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon  have  been  quite 
attractive.  The  various  shops  were 
visited  during  the  week,  the  methods  of 
work  carefully  studied  and  pictures  were 
taken  of  the  men  at  work.  These  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen  before  the  ser- 
mon and  the  applications  were  altogether 
spiritual.  No  attempt  was  made  to  deal 
with  the  labor  question  in  any  way.  The 
stereopticon  is  not  essential,  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  found  effective. 

Like  most  other  people,  workingmen 
are  interested  and  pleased  when  they  are 
consulted  about  a  matter.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  I  have  sometimes  written 
to  hundreds  of  workingmen  requesting 
them  to  give  me  their  opinions  concern- 
ing certain  phases  of  church  life  and 
work.  A  series  of  sermons  upon  the  top- 
ics suggested  have  resulted  in  bringing 
many  to  the  services  who  had  not  at- 
tended church  in  years. 

But  the  most  effective  way  of  preach- 
ing to  workingmen  is  the  simplest  way, 
and  any  preacher  can  do  it  if  he  will. 
Probably  this  is  why  so  few  ministers 
are  doing  it.  Let  him  get  away  from 
churchly  things  and  ecclesiastical  man- 
ners and  go  down  to  some  big  shop  at 
the  noon  hour,  having  secured  permission 
from  the  owner,  and  give  the  men  a  sim- 
ple, practical  talk  on  a  Bible  theme. 
Have  it  come  straight  from  the  heart.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  will  when  this 
method  of  preaching  is  attempted.  It 
will .  take  away  the  cobwebs  and  fossil- 
isms  of  years.  There  will  be  a  new  ring 
in  the  preaching  on  Sunday.  Everybody 
will  notice  that  something  has  happened 
to  their  minister,  and  they  will  be  glad. 
If  you  can  get  at  men — and  this  is  really 
the  whole  problem  of  the  workingmen 
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and  the  Church — and  you  can  tell  them 
the  story  of  a  living  Saviour,  their  indif- 
ference will  disappear. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  address 
regularly  about  three  hundred  young  me- 
chanics on  religious  themes.  They  feel 
at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  shop. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  shop  life.  I  fancy  that  to 
many  of  them  this  does  not  seem  like 
preaching — as  they  have  understood  what 
preaching  meant.  I  have  never  been  lis- 
tened to  with  greater  interest. 

The  summer  time  especially  will  give 
us  an  unusual  opportunity  for  preaching 
to  workingmen.  Driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  intense  heat  they  will  sit 
in  the  parks,  on  the  docks,  or  near  the 
curb-stone.  Unwilling  to  enter  the 
church  during  the  winter,  they  will  listen 
to  the  Gospel  in  tent  and  open-air  meet- 
ing in  the  summer.  With  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  but  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  the  keenest  interest,  1  have  preached 
to  hundreds  of  workingmen  from  the  top 
of  a  barrel  on  a  vacant  corner  lot  and  to 
many  more  in  a  tent. 

''Undignified,"    do    you    say?     Well, 


maybe  so.  But  do  you  read  of  "  dig- 
nity "  as  being  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  ?  Doesn't  Solomon  say  that  "  folly 
is  set  in  great  dignity  "  ?  Anyway,  we 
have  good  authority  for  open-air  preach- 
ing. The  greatest  preachers  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  were  open-air  preach- 
ers. Christ  himself  preached  to  the 
greatest  number  when  he  had  nothing 
but  the  green  grass  for  a  carpet  and  the 
blue  sky  for  a  dome.  And  his  command 
to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  city  to  preach  his  gospel  is  our  com- 
mission. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  minister  is  to  have  a  monopoly  in  this 
matter  of  preaching  to  workingmen.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  Christian  laymen 
who  are  most  effective  in  straightforward 
addresses  to  their  fellows,  and  they  are 
listened  to  with  less  prejudice  than  is  the 
average  minister.  And  if  the  working- 
man  is  ever  to  be  reached  for  the  Church 
it  will  be  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  laymen  in  our  churches  who  have 
appreciated  their  opportunity  in  this  di- 
rection. 

St..Loois,  Mo. 


Precocity    in    Crime 

By  Cesere  Lombroso 

Professor  of  Psychiatry   in  the  University   of  Turin 


ONE  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  in 
the  world  of  crime  is  the  born 
criminal.  The  very  frequent  pre- 
cocity and  singular  cleverness  of  some 
children  in  doing  evil,  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  their  obtuseness  and  the 
tardiness  of  development  of  their  in- 
tellects in  every  direction  other  than  that 
of  crime,  is  equally  peculiar. 

The  most  extraordinary  example  that 
I  have  witnessed  in  this  respect  is  that 
of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Aus- 
trian Prince,  dissolute  from  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  a  ballet  dancer  who,  also  dis- 
sipated and  a  drunkard,  abandoned  her 
children  without  a  tear.  .This  child  from 
the  day  she  was  born  horrified  all  those 
who  saw  her  by  her  uncanny  agility  and 
the  ferocity  of  her  expression,  so  that 
every  one  said :  "  She  is  a  devil,  and  looks 
as  the  she  would  like  to  kill  some  one." 


Her  photograph  at  one  year  of  age  shows 
great  precocity  in  the  face.  Her  eyes 
seemed  like  those  of  a  girl  of  at  least 
fourteen.  At  six,  however,  her  physi- 
ogonomy  changed  and  became  attractive 
and  insinuating.  After  the  first  two 
years  it  was  observed  that  she  did  not 
play  with  dolls  or  toys,  but  abused  all 
other  children  by  striking  and  pinching 
them,  becoming  utterly  ferocious  when 
prevented  from  doing  so.  With  her 
nurses — especially  an  old  woman  de- 
voted to  children — her  greatest  delight 
was  to  annoy  them,  and  her  means  to 
that  end  consisted  in  such  things  as  hid- 
ing their  spectacles,  sticking  pins  into 
their  breasts  and  making  important  keys 
disappear.  To  a  cousin  she  tried  to  put 
needles  in  her  corsets,  and  at  night  cut 
up  different  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  shut  in  a  wardrobe.    At  six  she 
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showed   the  sensuality  of   a  woman  of 
thirty,  and  at  seven  she  began  to  steal 
(in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  suspicion 
to  fall  on  the  servants)  all  the  valuables 
to  be  found  in  the  house.     One  day  her 
aunt's  watch  and  chain  disappeared  un- 
der her  very  eyes  as  she  was  dressing, 
and  the  child  was  seen  to  conceal  them 
in  a  cornice  of  the  roof    and  afterward 
throw  them  out  of  the  window    with  a 
very  rapid  gesture,  and  it  was  then  she 
confessed  her  faults,  if  faults  can  so  be 
called.     Another  time  she  threw  gold  or- 
naments   into    dirty    water    during    her 
aunt's  sleep ;  while  she  often  stole    such 
trifles  as  a  thimble    or  a  spoon,  which 
she  would  leave  in  her  brother's  trunk 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  suspected. 
When  asked  why  she  did  such  things, 
she  said :  "  I  don't  know  why.  On  cer- 
tain days,  especially  in  the  morning,   I 
cannot  help  it."     She  had  a  most  viva- 
cious  intellect   but   was   very   forgetful. 
She  only  succeeded  well  in  the  sad  work 
which  gave  her  so  much  pleasure.     Her 
subsequent  life  in  a  convent  only  added 
hypocrisy  to  the  defects  she  already  had 
without  softening  any  of  them. 

Another    child,    daughter    of   an    art- 
ist,  a   most   healthy   woman,   was   born 
strong.  She  was  healthy  and  normal  un- 
til her  fifth  year,  when  she  fell  from  a 
hight,    striking   her   forehead,    and   was 
compelled   to    remain   a   month   in   bed. 
After   that   she  became   first   extraordi- 
narily irritable,  and  then  showed  mental 
incapacity    so  that  she  could  not  learn 
anything,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
precocious   lewdness   and   a   facility   for 
lying,  stealing  and  slandering.     For  ex- 
ample,  she   accused   two   lieutenants   to 
their  major  of  insulting  her,  of  which 
they  were  completely  innocent ;  tore  her 
sister's  new  clothes,  and  to  her  gover- 
ness, who  reproved  her,  replied  that  she 
was  the  eldest  and  was  mistress  of  her 
sisters.     In  desperation  her  parents^  sent 
her  into  the  country  to  her  nurse,  who 
adored  her,  where  she  stole  a  small  sum 
of  money  which  she  spent  in  candy,  and 
when   discovered  accused   her   nurse  of 
having  originally  stolen  the  money.  Aft- 
er that,  being  put  with  a  relative  who 
lived  far  off,  she  twice  tried  to  set  the 
house  on  fire  because  she  was  not  allowed 
to  drink  all  the  wine  she  wanted. 

One  day  a  friend  of  the  family  had 
l^een  invited  to  dinner  and  excused  her- 


seld  by  letter,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  found,  and  the  child,  altho  it  was  in 
her  pocket  and  the  porter  had  given  it 
into  her  hand,  vehemently  denied  ever 
having  seen  it. 

More   singular   still   is   the   case  of  a 
young  man  whose  father  was  a  drunk- 
ard and  grandfather  a  neurotic.     In  his 
first  years  he  refused  to  play  with  other 
children,  was  very  tardy  in  games,  and 
after  three  years  showed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary greediness  and  falsity.     One  day 
he  secretly  ate  a  dish  of  maccheroni  pre- 
pared for  six  members  of  his  family,  and 
when  accused  he  said  the  cat  had  taken 
it ;  at  five  he  began  to  play  truant  from 
school,  inventing  the  most  outlandish  and 
singular  lies  as  excuses ;  at  eight  he  ran 
up  a  bill  of  one  dollar  with  the  pastry- 
cook, and  when  the  latter  presented  it  to 
his  father    swore  that  he  had  never  had 
anything  and  offered  to  go  and  prove  it, 
altho  the  cook's  statement  was  easily  ver- 
ified.    After  some  correction  on  the  part 
of  his  father  he  swore  that  he  had  not 
eaten  the  cakes    but  had  kept  them  as  a 
surprise    for    his    little   brothers.       The 
father   burst   out   crying   from    emotion 
and  asked  to  see  the  cakes ;  but  of  course 
they  could  not  be  found,  so  the  boy  then 
said  he  had  hidden  them  in  an  adjacent 
inn ;   then   that   he   had   taken   them   to 
school,   and   finally   announced   joyfully 
the  next  day   that  he  had  found  them  in 
the  house  in  a  box  which,  however,  his 
father  had  in  the  meantime   repeatedly 
looked  into.     Thus  finally  being  cornered 
he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  just  bought 
them,,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to    tell 
where  he  got  the  money   until  his  father, 
out  of  all  patience,  whipped  him  well  with 
a  strap.     The  boy,  to  get  even  with  his 
father  for  this,  went  and  fought  with  his 
school  companions,  allowing  himself  to 
be  well  pounded,  and  also  jumped  into 
a   bicyclist,  thus  adding  to  his  bruises. 
When  covered  with  contusions  he  went 
to  the  police  accusing  his  father  of  hav- 
ing maltreated  him,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  go  through  a  trial.     Another  day 
he  caused  his  coat  to  disappear,  declar- 
ing: before  witnesses  that  he  had  sold  it 
to    a    second-hand    merchant,    who     of 
course     denied    any    such    thing.      The 
promising  youth  then  suborned  some  of 
his  companions,   who  supported  his  af- 
firmations, so  that  the  poor  old  man  was 
on  the  point  of  being  condemned  as  a  re- 
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ceiver  of  stolen  goods  from  a  minor 
when  the  boy's  mother  found  the  coat  in 
the  cellar  under  a  wine  cask. 

Every  day  for  a  month  he  stole  a 
neighbor's  milk,  and  at  last  even  the  dish 
in  which  it  was  left  at  the  door.  Sur- 
prised by  the  porter  he  declared  that  he 
had  bought  the  milk  from  a  woman  in  a 
very  far  off  street,  offering  to  accompany 
the  porter  to  the  woman,  and  when  there 
impudently  persisted  in  the  falsehood 
which  was  so  easily  disproved.  In  fact 
he  had  a  real  genius  for  lying  while  he 
was  incapable  of  learning  the  smallest 
and  m.ost  simple  lesson,  and  when  put  to 
work,  in  one  year  changed  trades  six 
times,  without  being  able  to  learn  any- 
thing from  anyone. 

Esquirel  narrates  that  a  little  girl  of 
four  or  live  years  old  meditated  how  she 
could  murder  her  mother  to  be  free  to 
follow  her  lewd  instincts  and  to  become 
possessed  of  her  mother's  jewels.  Asked 
how  she  would  have  carried  out  the 
crime,  she  replied :  "  I  should  have  hid- 
den in  a  tangle  in  the  woods,  and  hav- 
ing made  her  fall  should  have  stuck  a 
knife  in  her  heart,  or  I  should  have  done 
it  while  she  slept."  One  day,  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  cook  all  bloody  from  having 
cut  the  head  off  a  turkey,  she  was  noticed 
to  be  thoughtful,  and  she  then  exclaim- 
ed :*'  I  do  not  want  to  soil  myself,  I  shall 
kill  with  arsenic,  as  I  have  seen  it  done 
with  the  crows  in  the  fields." 

The  case  of  the  child  Schneider,  who 
took  aside  a  little  girl  smaller  than  her- 
self to  steal  her  earrings,  and  then  threw 
her  out  of  the  window  that  the  victim 
might  not  denounce  her,  is  well  known. 
"  But  she  could  not  speak,"  was  said  to 
her.  "  She  could  have  pointed  me  out," 
was  the  answer.  The  importance  of 
these  crimes  is  not  in  the  number,  always 
alike,  of  extraordinary  precocity  in  evil- 
doing  together  with  stupidity  in  all  other 
directions,  but  how  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 


The  first  explanation  is  given  by  he- 
redity. I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  child  represents  a  stadium  of  animal- 
ism ;  it  has  more  leanings  toward  evil 
than  toward  good ;  the  germs  of  all  our 
vices,  of  our  crimes — of  which  I  have 
gathered  numerous  proofs — can  be  seen 
in  all  children,  especially  the  germs  of 
lying,  cruelty  and  vanity.  They  are, 
however,  in  so  embryonic  a  form  and 
above  all  so  transitory  that  after  the  first 
years  of  youth  they  gradually  disappear 
in  normal  children.  But  in  these  un- 
happy ones  destined  for  evil  which  I 
call  born  criminals,  this  stadium  not  only 
does  not  disappear,  but  it  is  found  devel- 
oped in  adults ;  muscular  force  and,  even 
worse,  the  intellect;,  being  the  only  things 
lacking  for  them  to  become  really  terri- 
ble. 

I  will  add  that  as  evil  is  a  hereditary 
instinct  which  prevention,  little  by  lit- 
tle, causes  to  disappear,  when  that  is 
wanting  naturally  the  evil  grows  and 
floU'Tishes ;  and  when  the  tendency  dom- 
inates and  excludes  almost  all  others 
their  whole  energy  is  concentrated  in 
that  one  direction.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  weakness  itself  of  childhood  is, 
as  in  women,  an  mcentive  to  certain  de- 
fects ;  such  as  lying ;  so  that  to  do  evil  as- 
tuteness is  sufiicient  without  intelligence. 

In  any  case  the  existence  of  these 
strange  examples  of  embryo  crime,  which 
only  feed  on  evil  and  who  are  only 
happy  in  wrong-doing,  even  when  born 
of  good  families  and  surrounded  by  a 
healthy  moral  atmosphere,  is  a  most  solid 
proof  of  the  presence  among  us  of  born 
criminals  whom  many  people  declare  do 
not  exist.  In  fact  to  have  a  grown  up 
criminal  one  has  only  to  enlarge  the 
image  of  one  of  these  children,  on  whom, 
unfortunately,  neither  punishment  nor 
prison  has  any  effect,  and  who  should 
consequently  be  sequestered  from  their 
earliest  years  to  avoid  greater  misfor- 
tunes. 

Turin,  Italy 
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Some  Short   Stones 

Whether  we  are  outgrowing  litera- 
ture or  merely  losing  the  sense  of  it  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view.  But  it  is 
evident  that  our  relations  to  it  are  not 
what  they  were  even  half  a  century  ago. 
And  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created 
are  so  different  that  the  character  of  it  is 
necessarilv  changed.  Reading  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  diversion,  not  a 
means  of  grace.  Fiction  is  a  vaudeville 
performance  written  out  for  our  enter- 
tainment, which  has  little  to  do  with  our 
mental  or  moral  elevation.  And  the 
shorter  the  play  the  heartier  the  welcome, 
and  this,  perhaps,  will  account  for  the 
number  of  volumes  of  short  stories  now 
coming  out.  These  little  homeopathic 
flights  of  imagination  serve  to  relax  but 
do  not  long  detain  us  from  the  swifter 
moving  drama  in  real  life  where  we  are 
starring  a  part  for  ourselves.* 

Meanwhile  the  different  styles  exempli- 
fied in  these  little  bundles  of  literary  fag- 
ots are  as  various  as  the  titles  in  a  homeo- 
pathic medicine  chest.  The  King  in  Yel- 
loiv,  a  series  of  weird  tales  founded  upon 
psychic  phenomena  and  mesmerism,  tho 
fascinating  to  an  unusual  degree,  can 
hardly  be  called  either  wholesome  or  at- 
tractive. In  fact,  there  is  always  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  charlatan  in  this  kind  of 
literary  sorcery  which  divorces  the  soul 
from  the  body,  starts  fat  corpses  to  walk- 
ing city  pavements  and  turns  living  wom- 
en into  marble  statues.  Nor  are  these 
morbid  delusions  so  difficult  to  represent 
in  literary  form  as  some  may  imagine. 
Not  even  with  music,  which  sometimes 
cleaves  a  man's  spirit  from  his  flesh  as 
easily  as  a  sculptor  would  chisel  his  body 
from  marble,  with  the  ryhthmic  stroke  of 
the  notes  upon  the  ear,  can  such  effects  be 
so  easily  produced.  The  writer  of  ghoul- 
ish adventures  between  life  and  death 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  em- 
ploy a  common  vernacular  known  as  well 

*  The  King  ]  n  Yellow.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

Tales  of  Destiny.  By  Elizabeth  O.  Jordan. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

WoKLD^s  People.  Bi/  Julien  Gordon.  New  York: 
J.  P.  Taylor  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Ranson's  Folly.  By  Richard  Harding  Do/vis. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


to  the  dolt  as  to  himself,  yet  with  a  dis- 
criminating scholarship  in  the  use  of 
words  perverting  to  the  keenest  intelli- 
gences. Thus,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  has  worked  out  a  diabolical  conception 
with  astonishing  ingenuity  in  "  The  Yel- 
low Sign,"  the  story  appeals  to  the  same 
low  mind  in  the  fool  or  the  wise  man — 
to  those  maniac  fancies  which  always  lie 
hidden  somewhere  beneath  the  primitive 
claws  of  human  nature. 

But  if  these  terrifying  hallucinations 
of  Mr.  Chambers  appall  more  than  they 
please,  the  little  rainbow  of  feminine  mys- 
ticism which  arches  nearly  every  page  in 
Elizabeth  Jordan's  Tales  of  Destiny  pro- 
duces a  happier  impression.  In  these  sto- 
ries the  ladies  pray  and  see  visions  quite 
naturally.  But  they  never  come  entirely 
out  of  the  flesh,  nor,  being  dead,  show 
evil  tendencies  toward  the  living.  Miss 
Jordan  is  one  of  the  few  successful  writ- 
ers of  to-day  who  wear  conspicuously  a 
little  amulet  of  religious  convictions.  And 
while  her  genius  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  world  and  on  the  red  edge  of  its  bat- 
tlefields, there  is  always  the  intimation 
of  an  open  cloister  door  behind  us,  a  faint 
suggestion  of  prayers  and  peace  for  the 
whole  world.  Perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing characteristic  of  her  literary  mind  is 
the  disposition  to  tint  secular  wisdom 
with  heavenly  radiance.  And  for  this 
reason  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  her 
"  Tales  of  the  Cloister,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Harper  Short  Story  series,  was 
more  representative  of  her  peculiar  tal- 
ents as  a  literary  artist. 

From  this  region  of  stars  and  spirits  it 
is  a  long  flight  downward  to  the  World's 
People  of  Julien  Gordon.  Yet  when  so 
many  pale-faced  authors  are  writing 
about  what  they  imagine,  but  cannot 
know,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  one  wise  to 
the  target  point  of  many  convictions  con- 
cerning her  ''  world's  people  " — people 
who  have  a  spiritual  life,  indeed,  altho 
neither  moral  nor  religious,  which  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  gaslight  capering  of  frivo- 
lous souls,  attached  likc^  weeds  to  their 
native  earth.  And  if  she  introduces  any 
sturdier  character,  it  is  only  for  purposes 
of  contrast,  a  star  set  in  to  make  the  night 
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appear  darker.  In  nearly  all  selfishness 
has  become  the  intelligent  part  of  being, 
and  their  development  consists  mainly  in 
a  mere  refinement  of  iniquities.  So  that, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  author,  the  common 
man  differs  from  the  thoroughbred  only 
in  the  way  they  both  manifest  the  same 
old  antediluvian  sins  and  vulgarity  dis- 
played by  Noah  fallen  drunk  when  there 
was  no  other  gentleman  born  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  human  society.  Many, 
we  should  hope,  will  disagree  with  Mrs. 
Cruger  in  this  sweeping  denunciation  of 
the  world's  people.  In  any  case  these  sto- 
ries are  open  to  the  same  criticism  passed 
upon  "  The  Wages  of  Character,"  her 
novel  which  appeared  last  winter.  Gifted 
with  a  splendid  imagination  and  unusual 
powers  of  expression,  she  is  almost  a  lit- 
erary slattern  in  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  her  matter.  This  is  the 
more  reprehensible  in  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted genius  because  it  implies  a  con- 
ceit to  the  effect  that  such  shortcomings 
will  be  overlooked  or  forgiven  on  account 
of  unusual  ability. 

Of  a  more  sober  and  workmanlike 
character  are  the  stories  gathered  by  Mr. 
Davis  into  a  volume  called  Rmtson's  Fol- 
ly. All  the  tales  show  the  extraordinary 
cleverness  for  which  we  always  look  in 
Mr.  Davis's  work,  but  one  of  them  quite 
rises  out  of  the  mere  dexterity  of  con- 
struction which  forms  the  ground  stra- 
tum of  his  genius  to  a  region  of  high  and 
refined  emotion.  The  life  of  the  dog, 
"  Kid,"  is  told  with  a  human  sympathy 
such  as  too  rarely  accompanies  genuine 
human  histories.  The  improbability,  im- 
possibility rather,  of  the  finale,  is  quite 
forgiven,  because  by  the  time  we  have 
reached  the  end  the  author's  skill  has 
brought  us  to  believe  in  the  humanity  of 
dog  nature. 

Shakespeare's  Plots 

Having  pointed  out  that  Aristotle 
divided  a  drama  into  five  parts — the  In- 
troduction, Growth,  Climax,  Fall  and 
Catastrophe,  corresponding  to  the  stages 
of  birth,  rise,  culmination,  decline  and 
fall  in  the  life  story  of  animate  things, 
Mr.  Fleming  avers  that  Shakespeare 
"  accepted  this  canon  of  dramatic  art," 
and  in  accordance  therewith  constructed 
his  plots.*  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that 
Shakespeare    wrote    every    play    in    five 


acts,"  and  he  ascribes  variations  from  this 
number  to  those  long-suffering  and  oft- 
berated  individuals,  "  the  editors  and 
printers  of  the  first  Folio."  He  is  fur- 
ther of  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
recognized  ''  that  plot  is  the  primal  ele- 
ment in  a  drama.  The  perfection  of  his 
plots  proves  this  " — and  then  he  proceeds 
to  explain  that  Shakespeare  "  analyzed  a 
romance  or  history,  selecting  some,  re- 
jecting other  incidents.  Then,  using 
those  selected  and  adding  to  them  others 
of  his  own  invention,  out  of  them,  as  raw 
material,  he  created  a  drama." 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Fleming's  book, 
therefore,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  fol- 
low this  operation  (as  he  thinks  Shake- 
speare performed  it,  we  suppose),  step 
by  step,  to  perceive  the  perfection  and  es- 
sentiality of  all  the  details  and  so  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  perfect  work  of  dra- 
matic art.  Fifty-two  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  foregoing  theory 
in  detail ;  and  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  pages  to  an  application  of 
the  method  to  the  plavs  of  "  Macbeth," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  "  Twelfth  Night "  and  "  Othel- 
lo." 

Inasmuch  as  the  model  of  the  Greek  is 
no  more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable 
one,  characterizing  all  sound  dramatic 
construction,  that  Shakespeare  should 
have  unknowingly  or  instinctively  pro- 
duced his  plots  in  consonance  with  it — 
just  as  did  dramatic  writers  before  the 
days  of  Aristotle — appears  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  If,  however,  it  is  Mr. 
Fleming's  contention  that  Shakespeare 
deliberately  made  such  an  analysis  as  he 
describes,  and  then  a  synthesis  in  strict 
adherence  to  Aristotle's  classification, 
and  so  invariably  produced  perfect  plots, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  remark  that  many 
of  Shakespeare's  plots  are  distinctly  not 
perfect,  and  await  Mr.  Fleming's  fur- 
ther elucidations  which  should,  of  course, 
include  all  and  not  merely  a  fraction  of 
the  plays. 

Apart  from  his  untenable  theory,  his 
commentary  is  an  excellent  and  useful 
analysis  of  the  five  plays,  especially  help- 
ful to  the  great  mass  of  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  find  difficulty  in 
reading  Shakespeare  understandingly. 

*Shakkspeare's  Plots:  A  Study  in  Dramatic 
Construction.  Bu  William  H.  Fleming.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.80. 
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The  Story  of  Cairo* 

Mr.  Lane-Poole^  who  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authorities  on  Saracenic  archeology, 
has  given  us  in  this  delightful  little  vol- 
ume a  picture  of  Cairo  that  fairlv  glows 
with  Oriental  color  and  brilliancy.  While 
describing  the  mosques,  colleges,  ruined 
courts,  crumbling  arcades,  and  even  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  tombs,  with  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  perfect  antiquarian 
knowledge,  he  at  the  same  time  sur- 
rounds them  with  an  atmosphere  of  his- 
toric associations  and  shows  how  inti- 
mately they  are  all  related  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  people,  and  what  a  wealth 
of  picturesque  and  romantic  incident 
clings  to  each  of  them. 

To  judge  from  these  pages  Cairo  still 
retains  most  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguished  it  during  the  sumptuous 
era  of  the  Fatamite  caliphs.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  has  done  wonders  for 
its  material  prosperity,  but  it  has  not 
touched  the  fringe  of  its  inner  life. 
Cairo  is  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Cairo  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  where  the  marvelous  tales  took 
their  present  definite  shape,  and  the  so- 
ciety they  picture  is  the  orthodox  Mus- 
lem  society  of  the  city  to-day.  The 
same  audiences  gather  in  the  coffee- 
houses to  listen  to  the  same  reciters ;  the 
same  public  letter-writers  sit  at  their  ta- 
bles in  the  sideways  waiting  imperturb- 
ably  for  illiterate  correspondents;  hor- 
rible blear-eyed  old  harridans,  veiled 
"  with  immaculate  precision,"  squat  in 
rows  against  the  house  fronts ;  Bedawais 
stride  along  the  roadway  with  the  striped 
kufya  wound  round  their  heads ;  Egyp- 
tian girls  in  blue  gowns  and  black  veils, 
which  reveal  the  well-formed  neck  and 
line  of  cheek  and  chin,  but  hide  the 
mouth,  the  only  part  an  Eastern  woman 
is  careful  to  conceal,  elbow  the  black- 
browed  Soudanese  women  in  their  white 
veils,  and  everywhere  is  the  pungent  per- 
vasive odor  of  the  Orient : 

"  A  few  streets  away  from  the  European 
quarters  it  is  easy  to  dream  that  we  are  act- 
ing a  part  in  the  moving  histories  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  do  in  fact 
describe  Cairo  and  its  people  as  they  were  in 

*The  Stoky  of  Caiko.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.00. 


the  Middle  Ages  and  as  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  still." 

The  author  blesses  the  happy  conserva- 
tism of  the  East  which  maintains  most 
of  the  city  in  its  beautiful  unprogress- 
ive  disorder.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
streets  has  not  altered,  and,  above  all,  the 
people  are  unchanged.  They  dress  as 
their  ancestors  did  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
their  ideas  and  education  are  much  what 
they  always  were,  and  they  are  still  as 
calm  and  easy  going  and  as  procrastinat- 
ing as  ever.  The  Cairene  keeps  his 
splendid  old  unregenerate  medieval  heart 
in  spite  of  motor  cars  and  bicycles  and 
the  wild  sanitary  heresies  of  the  Giaour. 
He  hates  the  fidgety,  bustling  life  that 
rushes  past  him  but  does  not  touch  him 
in  the  least.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  reads  his 
soul  with  loving,  sympathizing  intui- 
tion: 

"  '  What  good,'  the  Cairene  asks,  *  comes  of 
all  this  worry?  Justice?  More  often  a  man 
had  need  of  a  little  injustice,  and  a  respectable 
tradesman  could  easily  buy  that  from  the  Kady 
before  these  new  tribunals  were  set  up.  As 
for  fixed  taxes  and  no  extortion,  that  is  chiefly 
a  matter  for  the  stupid  fellahin;  and,  after 
all,  the  old  system  worked  beautifully  when 
you  shirked  payment  and  your  neighbor  was 
bastinadoed  for  your  share.  .  .  .  The  streets 
are  broader,  no  doubt,  to  let  the  Firengis, 
Allah  blacken  their  faces !  roll  by  in  their  two- 
horsed  arabiyas  and  splash  the  faithful  with 
mud.'  It  is  pleasant  to  think  in  these  prosy, 
matter-of-fact  times  that  there  is  at  least  one 
little  corner  of  the  world  where  people  are 
likely  for  some  generations  to  take  life  calmly 
and  view  with  proper  contempt  our  splurging, 
crazy,  twentieth  century  progress.  *  Haste,' 
said  the  prophet,  his  name  be  blessed !  *  is 
from  the  devil ! '  " 

Mr.  Lane-Poole  gives  us  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  Copts,  who  are 
indeed  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history,  a 
people  of  the  race  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
speak  the  words  of  Ramses,  write  with 
the  letters  of  Cadmus,  and  embalm  "  in 
the  sentences  thus  written  a  creed  and  lit- 
urgy which  twelve  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion have  not  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them  or  alter  a  jot."  He  seems  to  think 
that  Irish  Christianity,  the  great  civiliz- 
ing agent  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
among  the  northern  nations,  was  the 
child  of  the  Egyptian  Church.  He  notes 
that  seven  Egyptian  monks  are  buried  at 
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Disert  Ulidh,  and  that  there  is  much  in 
the  ceremonies  and  architecture  of  early 
Ireland  that  reminds  one  of  still  earlier 
Christian  remains  in  Egypt.  So  perhaps 
the  claims  of  France  and  Scotland  to 
the  Irish  apostle  are  baseless,  and  St. 
Patrick,  like  Moses,  was  cradled  on  the 
Nile. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods 

The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci/^ 
better  called  in  Russian  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Gods,"  is  the  second  of  the 
trilogy,  "Christ  and  Anti-Christ,"  already 
noted  .in  these  columns.  The  intention 
of  the  series,  the  first  volume  of  which 
deals  with  the  Emperor  Julian,  surnamed 
the  Apostate,  and  the  third,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is  now  in  press,  with  Peter 
the  Great,  is,  it  may  possibly  be  remem- 
bered, to  exhibit  the  three  critical  periods 
in  that  struggle  between  asceticism  and 
sensuousness — as  represented  by  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism  and  embodied  in 
the  conception  of  the  God-Man  and  the 
Man-God — which  constitutes,  according 
to  the  author,  the  motif  of  the  history  of 
civilization.  The  book  itself  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  we  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  repeat  our  opin- 
ion of  its  predecessor,  which  might  be 
summarily  abridged  into  the  single  state- 
ment that  the  writer,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  wants  art,  if  we  were  quite 
satisfied  in  our  mind  just  what  art  is,  and 
whether,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
government,  that  people  is  not  the  best 
off  which  is  the  least  conscious  of  its 
existence. 

At  all  events  what  we  mean  is  some- 
thing like  this.  In  starting  off,  like 
Hegel,  with  a  philosophy  of  universal 
history — one  of  those  vague  dualistic 
hypotheses  of  creation  at  that,  which  are 
so  seductive,  in  their  mixture  of  specious 
exactitude  and  metaphysical  ambiguity,  to 
the  naive  imagination  of  an  undeveloped 
people — the  novelist,  for  as  such  he  gives 
himself  out,  is  naturally  not  so  much  con- 
cerned to  produce  an  illusion  of  life  as 
to  relieve  a  theory.  In  other  words,  his 
idiosyncrasy,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
not  literary,  and  as  a  result  his  book  falls 

•The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  The 
FORBKUNNBR.  By  Dimitri  Merejkowski.  Translated 
by  Herbert  Trench.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.50. 


between  two  stools,  being  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  As  a  novel  it  does 
not  live ;  it  has  not  even  an  anatomy — the 
bones  are  there,  thrown  down  before  you, 
bone  by  his  bone,  but  there  is  wanting 
that  linkedness  which  it  is  the  chief  glory 
of  fiction  to  assert  in  human  action,  that 
fatal  and  indissoluble  articulation  of  deed 
with  deed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  at- 
tention is  dispersed  by  the  multiplicity 
and  incongruity  of  the  episodes — to  say 
nothing  of  the  diction  of  the  translation, 
which  is  something  very  curious  indeed. 
While  historically  as  a  picture  of  the 
period  it  fails,  we  venture  to  think,  to 
divine  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  their 
great  protagonist. 

For  there  is  withal  a  trouble  upon  the 
senses  of  this  Slavic  race,  and  in  their 
minds  like  a  delirium.  They  see  what 
is  not  there,  and  what  is  there  they  see 
out  of  all  proportion  and  grotesquely. 
They  conceive  ideas  that  are  not  quite 
sane,  that  would  never  find  a  footing  in 
a  well  balanced  mind."  They  are  obsessed 
by  partial  aspects,  which  they  seem  un- 
able to  correct  by  a  vision  of  the  whole. 
They  are  hag-rid  by  their  impressions, 
and  when  they  would  produce  literature 
it  is  not  an  illusion  which  they  create  but 
an  hallucination,  like  "  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment "  or  "  Resurrection."  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  we  preferred  Gibbon's 
account  of  Julian  to  Our  author's  first 
book,  so  now,  tho  the  two  are  not  exact- 
ly concentric,  do  we  prefer  to  his  second 
George  Eliot's  treatment  of  the  pagan 
renaissance,  little  as  in  many  respects  we 
like  "  Romola." 

Heralds  of  Empire.       By   A.  C.  Laut.       New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

When  this  author's  first  novel,  "  Lords 
of  the  North,"  was  so  warmly  received 
last  winter,  we  ventured  the  opinion  that 
she  had  the  making  of  an  old-fashioned 
dime  novelist  in  her,  and  this  last  story 
proves  the  sagacity  of  our  judgment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  sort  of  romantic 
jugglery  with  historical  characters  and 
situations  is  only  the  respectable  modern 
disguise  of  those  old  blood  and  thunder 
tales  upon  which  we  fed  our  life  and 
dream  imaginations  in  early  youth.  The 
important  difference  now  is  that  these 
novels  usually  have  a  coat  of  arms  de- 
signed upon  the  cover,  and  the  chief  vil- 
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lain  is  a  distino^uished  historical  person- 
age— a  fact  which  adds  glamour  to  his 
transgressions.  And  if  we  accept  the 
representations  made  in  them  we  must 
conclude  that  Puritans  and  patriots  were 
all  dime  novel  types,  meanly  bigoted,  or 
disgracefully  immoral,  who  performed 
prodigious  deeds  with  maniacal  energy. 
According  to  Miss  Laut  these  "  Heralds 
of  Empire  "  belonged  to  an  age  when  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  fight  a  duel  be- 
fore breakfast,  be  married  by  noon,  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  his  bride  in  an  Indian 
massacre  before  midnight,  and  avenge 
himself  upon  the  hardworking  savages 
by  the  end  of  the  second  dav.  Nor  is  she 
alone  in  this  sort  of  historical  felony. 
Several  novels  of  the  year  represent 
Aaron  Burr  as  a  mysteriously  magnetic 
person,  somewhat  misguided  by  his  ro- 
mantic tendencies,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
victim  and  not  a  villain.  And  was  it 
not  Mrs.  Atherton  who  recently  proved 
Thomas  Jefferson  a  dissolute  rake? 
While  some  one  else  depicts  George 
Washington  as  being  at  best  only  an 
amiable  elderly  gentleman  with  the  sore 
throat.  Really  if  this  is  the  way 
history  is  to  be  vitalized  for  our  young 
people  it  were  indeed  better  to  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  and  that  such  he- 
roes as  we  thought  we  had  should  die 
unhonored  and  unsimg. 


^ 


Told  by  the  Death's  Head.  By  Maurus  Joka^- 
New  York :  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
^1.50. 

In  the  foundry  of  the  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  fortress,  a  human  skull  encased  in 
a  metal  casket  swings  from  an  iron  bar. 
It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  gunner 
in  the  French  army  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  was  finally  shot  for 
treason,  altho  when  he  was  brought  to 
trial  he  declared  that  he  had  committed 
twenty-one  other  crimes.  This  unique 
volume  contains  these  confessions  which 
were  made  to  the  Prince  who  determined 
that  the  manner  of  the  prisoner's  death 
should  accord  with  the  most  heinous  of 
his  offenses.  But  in  each  instance  the 
villain  so  represents  his  case  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  was  the  victim  of  per- 
verse fate  and  really  not  accountable  for 
any  of  his  black  deeds.  If  one  could 
imagine  the  ''  Arabian  Nights  "  marred 


here  and  there  with  rudely  modern  slang, 
he  would  receive  a  fairly  correct  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  remarkable  volume. 
The  author  shows  a  wizard's  ingenuity 
in  brewing  his  tales,  and  it  is  a  long 
while  indeed  since  such  marvelous  lies 
have  been  translated  into  the  English 
tongue.  We  heartily  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  of  young  people  who  are 
passing  through  the  Aladdin  period  of 
imagination,  when  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture in  them  is  grotesquely  long-legged. 

Lalor's    Maples.     By    Katberine   E.   Conway. 
Boston  :  The  Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  ^1.25. 

There  are  many  manifestations  of 
spirituality  besides  the  religious — a  fact 
which  writers  of  fiction  are  swift  to  avail 
themselves  of  in  these  agnostical  times. 
And  even  granting  the  religious  point  of 
view,  it  is  generally  Protestants  who  mo- 
nopolize it,  while  really  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic has  the  sentimental  advantage  in  his 
interpretations  of  Divinity,  besides  the 
attraction  of  mystery  which  enshrouds 
his  faith.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  so  few  novels  are, 
like  Lalor's  Maples,  frankly  Catholic.  In 
this  story  nearly  all  the  situations  grow 
out  of  Catholic  conditions.  Fate,  love 
and  death  take  the  chastened  forms  of 
nuns  and  priests.  A  pretty  convent  girl 
suffers  persecution  and  the  disgrace  of 
her  family  rather  than  disobey  the  tenets 
of  her  Roman  creed.  And  the  effect  is 
not  altogether  so  hackneyed  as  the  prayer 
meeting  sorrows  of  some  anemic  maidens 
who  belong  to  sewing  circles  in  Protes- 
tant novels. 

The  Credit  of  the  County.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ;^i.oo. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  country  life 
modeled  after  the  usual  plan.  There  is 
the  same  hedgerow  landscape,  dominated 
by  a  summer  house,  which  since  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII  has  seemed  to  be  the  seat 
of  immorality  in  English  society  life. 
And  here  the  homely  conscientious  wom- 
an is  contrasted  with  one  naturally  friv- 
olous, the  decent  young  country  gentle- 
man with  a  feeble,  nervous  man  who  is  a 
sort  of  pleading  candidate  for  senti- 
mental relations  with  the  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  twopenny  scandal  re- 
sulting from  such  a  situation  we  have 
read  in  one  form  or  another  many  times  f 
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but  to  any  one  wishing  to  refresh  his 
memory  upon  the  details,  we  recommend 
that  the  author  has  a  good  flat  style,  as 
devoid  of  humor  as  an  Englishman's 
imagination. 

Literary  Notes 

The  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden  "  contributes  to  the  September 
Century  a  paper  "  On  the  Giving  of  Books." 

.  . .  .Admirers  of  the  late  Clarence  King  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  Scribners  announce  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada." 

....George  Douglas  Brown,  the  author  of 
"  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters,"  died 
suddenly  in  London,  August  28th.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  powerful  but  gruesome  tale  had 
enabled  the  author  to  abandon  journalism,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on 
a  second  novel. 

....  King  Edward  has  granted  a  charter  in- 
corporating the  British  Academy  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and 
Philological  Studies.  Of  the  fifty-one  eminent 
persons  who  signed  the  petition  for  the 
Academy,  three,  Lord  Acton,  S.  R.  Gardiner 
and  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  have  since  died. 
Lord  Rosebery's  name  has  been  added  to  the 
list. 

.  . .  .Macmillan's  autumn  announcement  is 
richer  in  good  things  than  usual.  We  note 
the  following  particularly :  Morley's  "  Life  of 
Gladstone,"  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years,"  Mrs.  Earle's  "  Sun- 
dials and  Roses  of  Yesterday,"  Professor 
Giles's  "  China  and  the  Chinese,"  Stephen 
Phillips's  "  David  and  Bathsheba,"  Berenson's 
"  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art,"  "  An 
Illustrated  History  of  English  Literature,"  by 
Richard  Garnett  and  Edmund  Gosse ;  "  The 
New  Empire,"  by  Brooks  Adams. 

....With  its  next  issue  The  Sewanee  Re- 
view, published  quarterly,  celebrates  its  tenth 
anniversary,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  that  review,  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment for  the  managers  and  the  able  editors. 
The  Sewanee  is  the  best,  we  were  about  to  say 
the  only,  magazine  in  this  country  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  literature  in  the  wider  and  better 
sense  of  the  word.  We  have  a  sufficiency  of 
weeklies  and  monthlies  which  deal  with  the 
current  output  of  the  publishers,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  care  little  for  literature  as 
something  distinct  from  new  books,  knowing 
the  small  market  there  is  for  such  wares.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  congratulate  The 
Seivance  for  its  courageous  career  and  call  at- 
tention to  its  approaching  anniversary. 


Pebbles 

Things  That  Went  Wrong, 
the  rusty  weapon. 

In  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family  the 
heedless  young  man  took  down  from  the  wall, 
where  it  had  hung  undisturbed  for  years,  a 
rusty  old  musket  that  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather.  He  pointed  it  in  a  playful  way 
at  his  little  sister.  She  escaped  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner.     It  wasn't  loaded. 

THE    REPORTER    AND    THE    BANKER. 

The  Bank  of  Pokerville  had  failed.  "  Event- 
ually, I  presume,"  said  the  reporter,  who  had 
called  on  the  president  for  information,  "  the 
depositors  will  get  dollar  for  dollar."  "  In 
my  opinion,"  responded  the  president  of  the 
bank,  "  the  depositors  will  never  get  a  single 
cent." 

THE   FISHERMAN. 

A  man  from  the  city  went  to  Crooked  Creek 
one  day  to  fish.  He  had  a  split  bamboo  rod, 
a  $5  reel,  and  the  finest  silk  line,  with  an  ex- 
pensive assortment  of  hooks,  and  a  pail  of  live 
minnows.  At  the  same  time  a  man  from  a 
farmhouse  not  far  away  went  to  fish  in  the 
same  stream.  He  had  nothing  but  a  crooked 
stick  for  a  fishpole,  a  piece  of  common  twine 
for  a  line,  a  rusty  hook  and  he  used  worms 
for  bait.  He  sat  on  a  log  and  let  his  feet 
hang  down  over  the  water.  All  day  long  the 
two  men  fished.  The  city  man  with  the  ex- 
pensive outfit  caught  sixteen  black  bass,  a  ten- 
pound  catfish,  and  a  dozen  croppies.  The  man 
with  the  crooked  pole,  the  piece  of  twine,  the 
rusty  hook,  and  the  fishworms  didn't  get  a 
bite. 

THE   BASEBALL    PLAYER. 

While  the  vast  crowd  held  its  breath  Chub 
Wilkins,  who  had  not  made  a  base  hit  during 
the  entire  game,  came  to  the  bat.  The  bases 
were  full.  Two  balls  and  two  strikes  were 
called  on  him,  and  things  looked  blue  for  the 
home  nine.  At  last  came  a  ball  directly  over 
the  plate.  Chub  met  it  fairly,  and  sent  it 
whizzing  to  deep  right  field  for  a  home  run. 
l)ringing  in  three  other  runs  and  winning  the 
game.  But  it  was  not — mark  you,  it  was  NOT 
the  longest  hit  ever  made  on  the  grounds! 

THE    FLAT   RENTER. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  yourself,  Pype- 
Dream,"  asked  his  caller,  "  when  the  pianos 
on  the  first  and  third  floors  are  all  playing 
at  once?  "  "  There  are  no  pianos  on  the  first 
and  third  floors,"  replied  the  renter  of  the 
second  floor  flat.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  with 
a  hungry  look  in  his  eye,  "  I  like  piano  music." 
— Chicago  Tribune, 
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Recognition  of  Unions 

The  statement  of  ex-Mayor  Hewitt, 
recently  given  to  the  press,  sets  forth 
cogently,  and  it  may  be  said  authorita- 
tively, the  position  of  the  anthracite  op- 
erators in  the  present  strike.  Mr.  Hew- 
itt distinguishes  between  the  question  of 
shorter  hours  and  better  wages,  which 
he  intimates  might  be  arbitrated,  and  the 
question  of  recognition  of  the  national 
organization  which  is  beyond  arbitra- 
tion. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  not  only  is  not  subject  to  ar- 
bitration, but  seldom  if  ever  has  been  ar- 
bitrated in  the  history  of  organized  la- 
bor in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
compulsory  arbitration  law  of  New  Zea- 
land, indeed,  is  based  on  and  requires 
the  organization  of  the  laborers  involved 
in  order  to  bring  a  case  before  the  board. 
But  this  is  a  situation  where  the  ques- 
tion of  principle  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  parties  and  is  settled 
in  advance  by  legislation.  In  the  United 
States  and  England,  where  arbitration 
is  voluntary,  the  recognition  of  the 
union,  when  it  occurs,  is  brought  about 
by  mutual  agreement  or  "  conciliation,'' 
and  is  not  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a 
third  party.  This  method  of  mutual 
agreement  rather  than  arbitration,  apart 
from  the  question  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, is  undoubtedly  the  only  proper 
method  of  securing  recognition  of  a 
union. 

But  while  Mr.  Hewitt  is  correct  in  re- 
jecting arbitration  of  the  question  he 
confuses  the  issue  by  holding  that  rec- 
ognition of  the  union  is  the  same  thing 
as  prohibiting  the  employment  of  non- 
unionists.  Acquaintance  with  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  labor  unions  would  show 
him  that  the  exclusive  employment  of 
union  men  is  not  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition,  and  therefore  his  ar- 
gument that  "  the  real  problem  is  the 
right  to  sell  one's  labor  in  a  free  market  " 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the 
employment  of  union  or  non-union  men 
is  also  not  a  question  for  arbitration  by 


third  parties  and  must  be  settled  by  vol- 
untary agreement  of  the  union  and  the 
employers.  Different  agreements  be- 
tween unions  of  employes  and  unions  of 
employers  treat  this  question  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  Stove  Founders'  and  the 
National  Founders'  Associations,  in  their 
agreements  with  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union,  permit  the  employment  of  non- 
unionists  along  with  unionists  and  yet 
these  agreements  have  been  among  the 
most  satisfactory,  since  they  have  almost 
eliminated  strikes.  The  same  policy  is 
true  of  the  bituminous  coal  mine  agree- 
ments and  all  the  agreements  made  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  agree- 
ments which  restrict  employment  to 
union  members,  and  the  dock  managers 
on  the  great  lakes,  as  we  have  already 
discussed  editorially,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Union  for  the  ex- 
clusive employment  of  unionists  at  a 
port  where  the  union  had  no  members 
whatever.  In  this  case  the  union  sent 
its  organizers  to  the  port  and  initiated  all 
of  the  local  longshoremen  into  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  recognition  of  the  union  is  a  ques- 
tion entirely  separate  from  that  of  the 
employment  of  non-unionists  and  the 
objects  to  be  secured  by  recognition  are 
entirely  different.  The  first  and  fore- 
most object  is  the  right  of  workmen  to 
deal  with  their  employers  through  their 
own  freely  chosen  agents.  This  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  what  the  employ- 
ers do.  The  anthracite  coal  companies 
are  not  Mr.  Baer  or  Mr.  Truesdale,  but 
they  are  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  Vanderbilts,  Mr.  Hewitt  and  other 
stockholders  and  directors.  These  select 
Mr.  Baer  as  their  agent,  and  they  all 
speak  through  him  as  tho  they  were  one 
man.  The  mine  workers,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  selected  Mr.  Mitchell  and,  al- 
tho  he  is  not  an  anthracite  mine  worker, 
no  one  will  maintain  that  he  is  not  their 
free  choice.  They  elect  him  and  pay 
him  a  salary  and  they  instruct  him  as  to 
their  demands,  and  they  rely  upon  him 
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to  make  a  settlement,  subject  to  their  free  to  fall  back  upon  the  strike  or  lock- 
ratification.  Organization  is  essential  out  if  they  cannot  agree, 
for  this  purpose,  since  organization  is  If  the  workmen  through  weakness  and 
only  a  device  for  dealing  through  rep-  starvation  are  not  able  to  get  this  much 
resentatives.  If  the  employers  organize  of  recognition  and  must  submit  to  the 
and  select  a  salaried  agent  to  speak  for  dictates  of  the  operators  without  a  hear- 
them,  this  agent  may,  of  course,  refuse  ing  through  their  agents,  it  is  only  a 
to  deal  with  the  agent  of  the  organized  question  of  time  when  they  will  organize 
workmen,  but  his  refusal  should  not  be  again  and  the  same  problem  of  recogni- 
defended  by  the  sophism  that  he  is  only  tion  will  again  come  up.  As  long  as 
trying  to  protect  the  right  of  the  work-  capital  organizes  it  cannot  be  expected 
man  "  to  sell  his  labor  in  a  free  market."  that  labor  will  consent  to  remain  unor- 
The  workman  sees  too  clearly  that  the  ganized,  and  organization  means  ulti- 
market  is  not  free  when  the  employers  mate  recognition. 

have  combined,  and  he  feels  too  strong-  The  operators  have  already  recog- 
ly  that  their  real  object  is  to  take  him  at  nized  the  union  to  the  extent  of  confer- 
a  disadvantage  by  forbidding  him  united  ring  with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  district 
action  while  claiming  united  action  for  presidents  at  their  office  in  New  York, 
themselves.  It  is  this  sense  of  in  jus-  Had  they  then  reached  an  agreement  on 
tice,  far  more  than  the  question  of  wages  wages,  hours  and  conditions,  the  recog- 
and  hours,  that  makes  the  present  bat-  nition  would  have  gone  a  step  further,  in 
tie  so  bitter  and  protracted.  Day  after  that  the  operators  would  have  relied 
day  and  year  after  year  for  twenty-five  upon  the  union  officers  to  enforce  the 
years  the  miners  have  been  pitted  agreement  upon  their  members.  That 
against  each  other,  foreigners  have  been  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  is  able  and 
imported,  the  higher  officials  have  re-  willing  to  do  this  is  shown  by  what  they 
fused  to  listen  to  the  committees  which  have  done  in  the  bituminous  field.  But 
have  tried  to  bring  up  complaints  of  the  the  union  officers  have  no  power  to  en- 
petty  tyrannies  of  local  bosses  and  su-  force  an  agreement  where  there  is  no 
perintendents,  and  now  when  at  last  they  recognition.  This  was  the  trouble  with 
get  together,  as  their  employers  have  the  agreement — or  rather  the  concession 
done,  and  realize  that  their  only  hope  of  — in  1900,  when  the  operators,  by  their 
fair  treatment  is  in  their  organization  half-way  policy  of  merely  posting  no- 
which  can  deal  on  equal  terms  with  their  tices  of  a  10  per  cent,  advance,  suffered 
employers,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  evil  of  submitting  to  the  dictates  of 
that  long  suspense  and  slow  starvation  the  union  without  gaining  the  advantage 
of  which  the  operators  never  thought  of  enlisting  the  union  in  enforcing  its 
them  capable.  It  is  exactly  because  this  side  of  the  agreement.  The  greater  part 
is  a  question  of  justice  and  not  merely  of  of  the  alleged  130  local  strikes  which  fol- 
wages  and  hours  that  the  operators  can-  lowed  that  concession  would  not  have 
not  agree  to  arbitrate  it.  Such  a  ques-  occurred  if  the  national  organization  had 
tion  is  usually  settled  by  a  test  of  been  accorded  by  the  operators  the  au- 
strfength.  If  the  union  wins,  then  the  thority  provided  in  its  constitution  of 
minor  questions  of  wages,  hours,  condi-  fining  and  expelling  its  members  for  vio- 
tioris,  employment  of  non-unionists,  etc.,  lating  agreements.  Such  discipline  is 
can  be  arbitrated  or  settled  by  negotia-  necessarily  resorted  to  in  the  control  of 
tion.  This  is  all  that  is  really  involved  a  class  of  workers  like  the  mine  labor- 
in  recognition  of  the  union — namely,  the  ers.  For  example:  At  a  certain  mine  in 
right  to  negotiate  through  recognized  Illinois  the  union  men  went  on  strike 
agents.  It  does  not  involve  the  right,  as  against  the  employment  of  three  non- 
stated  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  to  dictate,  or  to  unionists.  Mr.  Justi,  the  arbitrator  of 
''  decide "  upon  wages  and  conditions,  the  State  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
but  it  does  deny  the  right  of  the  employ-  and  Mr.  Ryan,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
ers  so  to  dictate.  It  affirms  the  right  to  Miners'  Union,  were  called  to  the  scene, 
settle  these  questions  by  agreement  in  and  on  investigation  ordered  the  men 
joint  conference  of  agents,  where  neither  back  and  imposed  a  fine  on  each  for  vio- 
side  dictates  to  the  other,  where  each  lating  the  contract  of  the  union.  In  this 
makes  concessions,  but  where  both  are  way  where  there  is  recognition  there  is 
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co-operation,  and  each  case  of  local  dis- 
pute is  taken  up  by  officers  of  the  union 
and  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
settled  over  the  heads  of  the  local  dispu- 
tants. Meanwhile,  according  to  the 
agreement,  work  continues  and  the  min- 
ers who  refuse  to  work  are  fined  or  ex- 
pelled. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  gain  in 
clouding  the  issues  involved  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  union.  Stated  concisely, 
recognition  is  merely  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure and  does  not  decide  the  substan- 
tial issues.  The  substantial  issues  are 
those  of  wages,  hours,  employment  of 
unionists  or  non-unionists,  the  conditions 
of  work  and  the  methods  of  payment. 
These  may  be  decided  without  recogni- 
tion, in  which  case  one  side  dictates  the 
settlement  to  the  other.  Or  they  may  be 
decided  through  recognition,  in  which 
case  the  agents  of  both  sides  meet  in 
conference  and  settle  the  issues  by  a 
trade  agreement  and  then  provide  means 
of  enforcing  the  agreement  on  all  their 
members. 

Currents   in   Fiction 

The  recent  centenary  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  besides  filling  our  magazines 
with  articles — some  of  them  excellently 
well  done — anent  the  huge  Gargantuan 
personality  of  the  man  and  the  miracle  of 
his  productivity,  may  have  set  some  in- 
quisitive readers  to  asking  why  with  all 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  genius  he  has 
never  been  accepted  by  the  critics  as  a 
serious  factor  in  French  literature?  The 
answer  is  ready  at  hand;  it  is  because 
his  work  fulfills  only  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  literature  and  leaves  untouched 
the  higher,  and  because  as  a  consequence 
it  does  not  belong  with  any  of  the  main 
currents  in  fiction. 

One  of  the  functions  of  literature  Du- 
mas certainly  fulfilled  in  a  manner  at 
once  masterly  and  unique.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  the  human  heart,  a  curious 
dualism  of  the  brain  which  keeps  us  from 
ever  becoming  entirely  identified  with  the 
activities  of  the  world  and  of  our  own 
life.  All  the  world's  a  stage,  not  merely 
because  our  parts  are  like  the  parts  of  a 
player  with  his  entrances  and  exits,  but 
because  we  are  audience  as  well  as  ac- 
tors, looking  on,  giving  our  plaudits  or 


our  hisses  all  the  while  as  if  we  were  not 
ourselves  the  motley  performers.  That 
is  of  mankind  at  large ;  but  has  not  each 
of  us  even  in  the  moment  of  his  tensest 
energy  felt  that  some  strange  remote  fac- 
ulty of  his  mind  was  standing  apart  and 
looking  on  with  critical  eyes? 

Now  it  is  just  this  power  of  present- 
ing life  as  a  vast  drama,  a  wildly  min- 
gled tragi-comedy,  this  power  of  em- 
])hasizing  the  onlooker  within  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  gives  fiction  its  hold  upon 
us.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
Dumas  was  one  of  the  masters.  The  ex- 
uberance, the  very  boyishness  of  his 
imagination  not  only  made  him  as  it  were 
the  ringmaster  in  some  vast  hippodrome 
of  whirling  human  energies,  but  it  gave 
to  his  exhibition  one  quality  of  lasting 
value.  If  the  world  presents  itself  to  us 
as  a  drama  or  a  game,  too  often  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  are  but  the  dumb-figures 
not  the  creators  of  the  plot: 

"  'Tis  all  a  chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days, 
Where  Destiny  with  Men  for  Pieces  plays : 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  mates,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays." 

So  it  may  appear  to  us  in  our  despon- 
dent moods ;  and  then  we  turn  to  Dumas, 
perchance,  and  how  different  it  all  is ! 
Our  energies  are  freed  of  every  bond,  we 
fill  the  stage  with  our  own  noisy  volun- 
tary doings;  and  he,  the  looker-on  with- 
in us,  rejoices  at  the  untrammeled  lib- 
erty of  that  other,  the  actor  within  us. 
Our  human  nature  is  exalted  to  the  lord- 
ship of  life,  and  Dumas,  like  another  Lin- 
coln, has  broken  away  our  shackles. 

So  much  the  great  raconteur  has  done, 
and  it  is  a  good  deal.  But  one  higher 
thing  he  has  left  undone ;  he  has  lent  no 
meaning  to  all  this  hurly-burly  of  action. 
Literature  is  something  apart  from  mere- 
ly entertaining  books  by  reason  of  this 
very  function  of  interpretation.  If  we 
rejoice  in  beholding  the  free  drama  of 
Dumas  we  soon  grow  a  little  vexed  that 
no  significance  arises  therefrom,  that  no 
light  is  thrown  on  the  great  strivings  of 
mankind  toward  its  elusive  goal. 

The  currents  in  fiction,  considered  as 
literature  and  not  as  mere  entertainment, 
are  indeed  just  this  power  of  relating  the 
drama  presented  in  some  way  to  the  cur- 
rents in  actual  life.  If  then  we  must  sep- 
arate the  historical  extravagances  of  Du- 
mas from  the  real  currents  of  nineteenth 
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century  literature,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  belated  offspring  of  Dumas  in  this 
country?  of  the  flaccid  platitudes  of 
"  The  Crisis,"  or  the  schoolgirl  pretti- 
ness  of  "  Audrey,"  or  the  innocent  un- 
reality of  ''  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  " — 
to  go  no  further?  They  certainly  stand 
in  no  relationship  to  the  currents  of  mod- 
ern thought;  they  do  not  even  magnify 
the  human  will  to  any  notable  degree, 
for  they  are  a  degenerate  brood  of  weak- 
lings ;  they  are  the  entertainment  of  shal- 
low or  fatigued  brains ;  they  form  no  real 
current  in  American  literature. 

Fortunately  the  heyday  of  that  numer- 
ous brood  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  signs 
are  abroad  that  a  genuine  movement  of 
fiction  as  a  part  of  literature,  as  an  in- 
terpretation, that  is,  of  the  drama  of  life, 
may  take  its  place.  There  have  hither- 
to been  two  genuine  currents  in  Ameri- 
can fiction.  The  first  was  headed  by 
the  crude  stories  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  and  by  the  artistic  novels  and 
tales  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  They 
brought  into  the  service  of  fiction  that 
strange  undercurrent  of  the  weird  which 
from  the  beginning  runs  through  Amer- 
ican life  and  letters,  which  fed  the  super- 
stitions of  Salem  witchcraft,  lisped  in 
the  grotesque  rimes  of  old  Michael 
Wigglesworth  and  shuddered  in  the  ter- 
rific sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
When  the  faith  of  the  Puritans  became 
disintegrated  by  the  touch  of  transcen- 
dentalism  this  grotesque  awe  of  a  domi- 
nant faith  passed  into  the  curious  mix- 
ture of  symbolism  and  weird  moralizings 
of  Brown  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

The  second  notable  current  was  the 
analytical  realism  of  Howells  and  Henry 
James,  brought  about  by  a  number  of 
factors,  chiefly  perhaps  by  the  growing 
self-consciousness  of  the  American  per- 
sonality as  something  new-born  in  the 
world,  something  different  from  the  per- 
sonalities in  English  life  and  fiction. 
This,  too — we  may  speak  of  it  as  in  the 
past — bore  a  genuine  relation  to  our  na- 
tional development.  And  now  if  we  are 
to  look  for  any  third  current  to  take  its 
place  it  will  be  in  those  novels  which  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  later  grown  self- 
consciousness  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
for  this  has  become  the  dominant  prob- 
lem and  idealism  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
question  not  of  the  individual  alone  but 
of  his  relation  to  the  mass,  of  humani- 


tarianism  in  a  word.  Humanitariatiism 
in  one  sense  is  not  new  in  literature.  It 
speaks  in  Sterne's  sentimentality,  in 
Dickens's  pathos,  in  a  host  of  minor  writ- 
ers; but  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  the 
idea,  the  exaggerated  feeling  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  mass  is  new,  very  new,  and 
only  to-day  begins  to  find  expression  in 
our  literature.  There  are  several  story- 
tellers in  New  York  who  are  striving  to 
portray  city  life  in  this  changed  aspect, 
tho  none  of  them  has  as  yet  fairly  suc- 
ceeded. If  one  were  asked  to  designate 
the  strongest  exponent  of  the  movement 
it  would  be  the  later  novels  of  Mary 
Wilkins  (to  use  her  familiar  name), 
"  The  Portion  of  Labor,"  in  particular, 
or  "  The  Octopus  "  of  Mr.  Norris. 

It  is  here  and  not  in  the  descendants 
of  Dumas's  that  we  must  look  for  any- 
thing vital  in  our  fiction.  The  move- 
ment will  produce  powerful  works,  above 
all  tragic,  passionate  works ;  it  will  have 
its  profound  significance.  Whether  it 
will  flower  out  into  works  of  enduring 
beauty  and  value  is,  however,  another 
question.  The  profoundest  problem  of 
life  must  always  remain  the  relation  of 
a  man's  own  soul  to  itself,  and  no  prob- 
lem of  the  race  can  long  obscure  it. 
Something  disconcerting  to  our  eternal 
egotism  will  continually  rise  up,  amari 
aliqiiid,  in  any  fiction  which  throws  the 
center  of  interest  outside  of  the  individ- 
ual moral  problem,  a  constant  suspicion, 
too,  that  in  attempting  to  alter  the  laws 
of  morality  one  may  only  sap  its  ever- 
lasting foundation  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  man  himself  to  himself. 

Trees  and  Civilization 

In  1699  a  meeting  was  held  in  Brook- 
lyn to  consider  the  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  that  the  inhabitants  were  suf- 
fering because  unauthorized  tradesmen 
''  do  fall  and  cutt  the  best  trees  and  selle 
the  best  wood."  In  the  Colonial  grants 
of  New  York  State  there  were  provi- 
sions, over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  against  fires  in  the  woods  and 
against  the  useless  waste  of  timber.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  led  the  way  of  later  re- 
form as  early  as  1873.  Congress  and 
State  Legislatures  were  memorialized  to 
take  steps  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
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trees    and    the    preservation    of    forests.        "  That  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for 

Congress  responded  with  an  act,  "  To  en-  diminishing  the  death  rate  among  children  is 

courage    the    growth    of    timber    on    the  *^^  cultivation  of  an  adequate  number  of  trees 

Western  prairies."     It  granted  a  patent  '"  ^^^  streets." 

for  sixteen  acres  -of  land  for  every  acre        Yet  a  village  Improvement  Association 

planted  m  trees.  The  result  was  that  20,-  i,,  one  of  our  Eastern  States  complains 

000,000  of  trees  were  planted  m  the  tree-  that  many  of  the  trees  planted  under  its 

less  region  of  the  smgle  State  of  Mm-  care  are  destroyed  through  wantonness 

nesota.     In  1877  Congress  began  the  en-  on  the  part  of  young  loafers.     Two  cen- 

actment  of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  turies  of  forest  destruction  have  devel- 

timber.     About  this  time  stock  laws  be-  oped  in  us  an  instinct  for  tree  cutting 

gan  to  be  passed  by  the  different  States,  or  rather  has  destroyed  that  natural  love 

and   tree   planting   along   the   highways  of  trees  and  the  instinct  for  their  protec- 

was  encouraged  by  remitting  a  portion  of  tion  which  belongs  to  human  nature    An 

highway  taxes.     But^  Arbor   Day,   sug-  enthusiastic  tree  planter  says  : 
gested  by  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of 

Nebraska,  has  done  more  than  all  other        "  Last  spring  I  set  a  row  of  thrifty  young 

instrumentalities  to  waken  up  a  spirit  of  saplings  along  the  public  street.    Before  the 

love  for  trees  and  reverse  our  national  ""^,  °/ ^^^  '^f^°"  "°t  °"^  ^ad  escaped  a  knife 

readiness  to  see  them  destroyed.  ^'  ^'^''^'''  '^^  ^^'"°  ^"^"^^^  ^"^  ^^"^^  ^'^^'^- 

The  annual  consumption  of  our  forests  In  this  way  our  streets  are  losing  some 
has  been  5,000,000  to  12,000,000  of  acres  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  our  best 
annually.  That  a  large  part  of  this  cut-  friends.  Horses  are  allowed  to  gnavs 
ting  has  been  an  absolute  waste  we  them  to  death,  while  others  perish  from 
know;  that  injury  has  been  done  to  our  the  cutting  of  roots  in  useless  grading  or 
climate  is  a  general  belief ;  that  the  tem-  in  the  laying  of  walks  and  drains.  Gas 
perature  is  more  vacillating  than  former-  companies,  telephone  and  trolley  com- 
ly;  that  the  winds  have  a  more  uninter-  panics  are  given  powers  to  cut  heedless- 
rupted  sweep,  and  the  rainfall  is  less  ly.  Tree  planting  societies  have  multi- 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  coun-  plied  astonishingly  during  the  last  ten 
try.  But  it  is  far  more  important  that  years — a  few  have  been  at  work  for  for- 
the  people  shall  understand  the  office  of  ty  or  fifty  years.  The  more  important 
the  tree  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  matter  now  is  to  devise  methods  of  pro- 
Taking  up  the  miasmatic  moisture  of  tecting  the  work  that  is  done.  The  City 
street  and  field,  trees  weave  the  poison-  Improvement  Society  of  Denver  advo- 
ous  elements  into  leafage  and  flowers,  cates  the  appointment  of  a  city  forester, 
and  send  out  pure  oxygen  and  ozone  for  *'  to  whom  shall  be  given  the  sole  right  to 
us  to  breathe.  There  are  no  scavengers  prune  the  trees  outside  the  lot  line."  In 
like  trees.  Our  streets  should  be  lined  Connecticut  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
with  them,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ciety  advocates  the  appointment  of  for- 
shade,  but  in  order  that  they  may  drink  esters  for  cities  and  towns,  and  in  Massa- 
up  the  foul  puddles.  Our  children  chusetts  a  law  passed  two  years  ago  re- 
should  be  taught  to  comprehend  this  co-  quires  of  each  town  in  the  State  the  elec- 
operation  that  goes  on  between  vegetable  lion  of  a  tree  warden.  The  Brooklyn 
and  animal  life.  Men  and  trees  are  Tree  Planting  Association  believes  the 
friends  by  the  ordering  of  nature.  We  street  trees  are  properly  controlled  by  the 
must  develop  together  or  decay  together,  owners  of  adjacent  lots,  but  urges  the  es- 
The  Old  World  gives  us  proof  of  this  all  tablishment  of  neighborhood  clubs,  which 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Rus-  shall^  employ  trained  foresters  for  small 
sia  is  now  demonstrating  it  by  the  terri-  districts.  In  Philadelphia  the  Civic  Club 
ble  droughts  that  are  following  the  for-  of  women  has  a  Committee  on  Forestry, 
est  cutting  of  her  southern  plains.  The  New  York  State  has  recognized  in  its 
Barbary  States  were  once  the  granary  of  legislation  the  public  ownership  of  what- 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  from  tree  cut-  ever  exists  between  the  lot  lines  of  our 
ting  have  become  practically  uninhabit-  streets.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  all 
able,  except  by  nomads  wandering  from  cases  we  shall  secure  wise  management 
one  scanty  fountain  to  another.  The  New  of  trees  from  public  authorities.  When 
York  Medical  Society  recently  resolved :  some  of  the  transient  authorities  of  Chi- 
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cago  were  cutting  down  pioneer  poplars 
the  people  vainly  begged  that  the  best  of 
them  should  be  spared.  When  the  fore- 
man came  to  the  last  tree,  a  quiet  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  too  gentle  to 
say  Shoo  to  a  fly,  walked  up  to  him, 
looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  with  infinite 
contempt  said :  ''  Save  the  last  one,  sir, 
to  hang  yourself  on !  "  We  have  known 
one-third  of  the  street  trees  of  a  beauti- 
ful village  cut  down  so  that  "  the  sun 
might  dry  up  the  moisture."  The  au- 
thorities were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  destroying  the  agency  where- 
by the  atmosphere  was  purified — a  slow- 
er process  than  that  accomplished  by  the 
sun  but  a  sanitary  process. 

The  tree  question  has,  however,  been 
discussed  too  much  on  the  economic  side. 
The  rise  and  growth  of  Arbor  Day  as  a 
school  enterprise  has  been  most  benefi- 
cial in  developing  a  love  for  nature.  One 
of  our  best  modern  educators  says : 

"  I  hold  a  knowledge  of  trees  to  be  the  first 
lesson  for  a  child.  I  would  lead  him  about 
with  simple  inquiries  until  he  could  distinguish 
the  apple,  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  other  trees, 
and  in  each  case  could  give  the  characteristics 
by  which  he  knew  it." 

Zoroaster  made  the  cultivation  of  trees  a 
religious  duty.  So  did  the  glorious  old 
man  Oberlin — the  pastor  of  piety  and  in- 
dustry. The  loss  of  reverence  for  trees 
goes  with  a  loss  of  regard  for  the  beauti- 
ful. Only  a  commercial  age  could  have 
sloughed  off  moral  obligation  to  make 
the  world  beautiful  and  preserve  for  the 
future  "  God's  inarticulate  children." 
When  tempted  to  cut  a  tree  study  it  in 
all  its  relations  and  in  all  its  possible  re- 
lations, then  wait  a  few  months  and  study 
it  once  more  at  another  season.  You  may 
be  converted  to  see  that  it  is  above  all 
things   not  to  be  cut. 

Uniform  Divorce  Legislation 

Altho  the  State  Boards  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  Laws  were  created 
in  the  first  instance  largely  with  reference 
to  improvement  in  divorce  laws,  yet  at 
their  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga 
last  week  it  was  reported  that  not  a  sin- 
gle State  had  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  on  that  sub- 
ject. This  is  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause   the    Commissioners    have,    since 


their  first  action  on  this  subject,  scaled 
down  and  split  up  their  recommenda- 
tions so  as  to  offend  as  little  as  possible 
the  interested  opposition.  Beginning 
with  a  measure  intended  to  secure  uni- 
formity on  the  causes  of  divorce,  on  mi- 
gratory divorces  and  procedure,  the  Com- 
missioners some  two  years  ago  dropped 
the  section  on  causes,  last  year  made 
a  separate  measure  of  the  section  on  mi- 
grotory  divorces,  and  this  year,  only  by 
a  close  vote,  decided  against  dropping 
also  this  feature  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  early  section  on  causes  was 
not  a  stringent  measure,  since  it  recog- 
nized the  five  causes  which  were  already 
permitted  in  the  legislation  of  more  than 
forty  States  and  Territories.  The  sec- 
tion -on  migratory  or  "  tramp  "  divorces 
is  designed  to  secure  interstate  comity, 
in  that  it  limits  the  valid  causes  of  di- 
vorce to  those  which  were  grounds  of  di- 
vorce in  the  State  where  the  cause  arose. 
The  sections  on  procedure,  which  remain 
as  the  probable  residuum  of  this  program 
of  uniformity,  are  designed  to  prevent 
fraud  and  collusion  by  requiring  a  year's 
residence  where  the  cause  arose  within 
the  State  and  two  years'  residence  where 
the  cause  arose  without  the  State,  as 
well  as  a  bona  -fide  intention  of  perma- 
nent residence,  before  bringing  suit  for 
divorce;  by  requiring  personal  service 
upon  the  defendant,  or  six  months'  in- 
quiry and  search  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court  after  the  suit  is  brought,  fol- 
lowed by  publication  of  the  pendency  of 
the  suit ;  by  requiring  open  sessions  upon 
hearing  before  the  Court,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting divorces  solely  upon  default  or 
solely  upon  admissions  by  the  pleadings. 
Since  the  movement  for  uniformity 
has  settled  down  to  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, it  should  be  observed  that  the 
rules  proposed,  if  adopted  by  all  of  the 
States,  would  go  further  than  mere  pro- 
cedure, since  they  would  deter  those  who 
now  attempt  through  technicalities  and 
collusion  to  procure  a  divorce  where  the 
statutory  grounds  do  not  really  exist,  and 
so  would  actually  reduce  by  so  much  the 
effective  causes  of  divorce.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  State  where  desertion  is  a 
ground  for  divorce,  a  husband  absents 
himself  from  his  wife  for  the  statutory 
period  of,  say  six  months,  altho  support- 
ing her  meanwhile  and  providing  liberal- 
Iv  for  the  future  of  herself  and  children, 
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and  she  thereupon  brings  suit  for  divorce,  yers  who  had  always  assisted  him  in 
alleging  desertion,  the  Court  would  not  hearings  before  the  Legislature  on  other 
be  required  to  grant  the  decree  upon  his  measures  of  uniformity  declined  to  do  so 
mere  admission,  but  would  inquire  on  the  migratory  divorce  measure  be- 
whether  the  facts  really  indicated  deser-  cause  they  had  clients  who  would  be  cut 
tion,  or  simply  a  transfer  of  affection,  off  by  its  enactment.  These  are  practical 
Since  the  latter  is  not  a  legal  ground  of  obstacles  which  must  be  faced  by  those 
divorce,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  rule  who  hope  to  see  uniformity  in  State  di- 
of  procedure  would  be  a  substantial  les-  vorce  laws.  They  indicate,  even  more 
sening  of  the  causes  of  divorce.  This  than  the  experience  with  the  negotiable 
is  a  very  important  point  to  be  kept  in  instruments  act,  the  need  of  outside  or- 
mind,  because  the  hope  of  divorce  re-  ganization  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
form  depends  upon  uniting  all  the  moral  that  element  of  the  legal  profession  rep- 
forces  of  the  States  in  bringing  pres-  resented  by  the  Commissioners  on  uni- 
sure  upon  the  Legislature.  form  laws,  and  this  organization  will  ut- 

While  the  scaling  down  of  the  Com-  terly  fail  if  those  who  are  disappointed 

missioners'    recommendations    has    les-  in  the  present  abandonment  of  uniform- 

sened  the  opposition,  it  has  also  lessened  ity  on  causes  of  divorce  and  on  migra- 

the  interest  and  activity  of  the  religious  tory  divorces  refuse  to  join  on  uniform- 

and  ethical   organizations    which   origi-  ity  in  procedure. 

nated  the  agitation,  and  there  can  be  no  Considered  from  the  practical  stand- 
reform  whatever  unless  it  is  backed  by  point,  reform  in  procedure  is  far  more 
such  organized  effort  outside  the  legal  important  than  the  other  two  reforms, 
profession.  The  experience  of  the  Com-  because  even  should  the  other  two  be 
missioners  in  promoting  uniform  laws  on  adopted,  they  would  only  lead  to  greater 
negotiable  instruments  is  in  point.  Al-  evils  by  way  of  fraud  and  collusion,  as 
tho  unable  to  influence  a  single  State  in  long  as  there  remain  loopholes  in  pro- 
the  direction  of  uniform  divorce  laws  cedure.  If  the  moral  forces  of  the  coun- 
the  Commissioners  have  within  five  years  try  could  learn  from  the  business  com- 
secured  the  acquiescence  of  twenty-one  munity  that  long-headed  sagacity  which 
States  on  their  act  relating  to  negotiable  unites  on  a  partial  measure  where  the 
instruments.  In  this  case,  however,  it  ideal  is  for  the  time  impractical,  and 
was  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  could  in  this  way  make  the  essential  pre- 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  mer-  liminary  advance  toward  uniform  pro- 
cantile  associations  that  really  secured  cedure,  not  only  would  they  learn  how  to 
the  adoption  of  the  act  which  the  lawyers  co-operate  for  the  more  substantial  meas- 
merely  formulated.  ures,  but  they  would  prepare  the  way  for 

Uniform  divorce  laws,  while  approved  effective  enforcement  when  once  those 
by  the  more  eminent  and  disinterested  measures  are  adopted.  This  policy 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  are  not  should  appeal  all  the  more  strongly  be- 
approved  by  an  element  influential  with  cause,  as  stated  above,  the  procedure  rec- 
the  legislators.  This  element  holds  a  ommended  by  the  Commissioners  will  it- 
strategic  position  because  the  proposed  self  lessen  the  substantial  causes  of  di- 
act,  when  it  comes  before  a  Legislature,  vorce. 

is  always  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com-  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  pros- 

mittee,  a  committee  nearly  always  com-  pects  of  the  proposed   uniform  act  on 

posed  solely  of  lawyers.     In  every  State  procedure  are  dark,  since,  as  a  separate 

there  are  several  lawyers  with  an  exten-  measure,  it  has  been  before  the  Legisla- 

sive  practice  in  divorce  cases,  and  these,  tures  but  one  year,  and  that  a  year  when 

by  their  activity,  enjoy  far  more  than  onlv  a  small  number  of  States  held  legis- 

their  proportionate  weight  in  the  delib-  lative  sessions.     During  the  coming  win- 

erations    of    this    committee.     Further-  ter  there  will  be  some  twenty  Legisla- 

more,  lawyers  in  general  are  primarily  tures  in  session,  and  this  will  be  really  the 

interested  in  the  fate  of  their  clients,  and  first  opportunity  on  a  wide  scale  to  move 

one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Saratoga  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  The  bill 

Conference  last  week  cited  the  fact  that  as  it  stands  may  have  imperfections  as 

in  his  own  State  two  of  the  leading  law-  well  as  the  limitations  above  noted,  and 
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this   is   a   still   stronger   reason   why   it  time  there  are  not  wanting,  however,  fre- 

should  be  brought  before  all  the  Legisla-  quent  examples  of  the  sublime  faith  that 

tures  as  speedily  and  effectively  as  pos-  is  symbolized  by  the  application  of  the 

sible,  in  order  to  reveal  any  imperfections  baldheaded  patient  to  the  baldheaded  spe- 

and  to  enable  the  Commissioners  at  the  cialist  in  skin  diseases  for  treatment  for 

earliest  date  to  improve  it  in  all  details.  his  baldheadedness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  once  absolute  bald- 
ness  with  glossy  scalp  has  come  there  is 

Baldness  and  the   Race  "O  ^ope  of  relief    since  hair  bulbs  are 

dead  and  only  creation  of  new  ones  would 

Perhaps  no  affection  that  runs  its  give  another  crop  of  hair.  Much  can  be 
course  without  pain  and  without  danger  to  done,  however,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
the  general  health  causes  so  much  acute  ment  of  this  condition,  and  in  this  lie 
discomfort  and  even  positive  suffering  as  present  hopes  of  the  future  of  the  race, 
advancing  baldness  in  comparatively  Many  theories  have  been  evolved  to  ac- 
young  men.  The  affliction  is  becoming  count  for  the  fact  that  while  men  are  so 
ever  increasingly  commoner,  in  city  life  much  more  frequently  bald  than  ever,  wom- 
especially,  and  effects  all  classes  without  en  preserve  all  their  capillary  adornment, 
favor.  The  professional  man  whose  gray  The  difference  of  head  gear  in  the  sexes 
matter  might  be  presumed  to  absorb  the  has  been  often  advanced.  It  has  been 
nutrition  intended  for  his  hair  does  not  suggested  that  the  growth  of  the  beard 
suffer  more  frequently  than  the  simple  in  men  uses  up  the  nutrition  meant  for  the 
artisan  or  clerk  whose  routine  work  hair  of  the  scalps,  and  it  has  even  recently 
might  be  expected  to  be  little  wasteful  of  been  seriously  explained  that  the  differ- 
the  nutritive  material  sent  to  the  upper  ence  in  breathing  in  the  two  sexes  was 
part  of  the  body.  No  occupation  seems  to  responsible  for  the  loss  of  hair  in  the  male 
be  exempt,  and  the  young  athlete  may  be  and  its  retention  in  the  female,  with  the 
affected  quite  as  soon  as  the  man  of  sed-  consequent  innuendo  that  men  should  limit 
entary  occupation  whose  general  health  their  abdominal  breathing  by  constrictive 
is  so  often  below  par.  The  view  from  garments  in  order  to  secure  the  thoracic 
the  gallery  of  a  theater  or  church  is  quite  respiration  so  conducive  to  hair  health, 
startling  in  the  number  of  bald  pates  dis-  This  is  a  type  of  the  therapeutic  sugges- 
closed,  for  it  suggests  that  the  day  of  a  tions  that  have  often  been  widely  ex- 
universally  hairless  headed  race  of  men  ploited  to  the  benefit  only  of  their  pro- 
is  not  far  off.  poser's  pocket,  for  in  nothing  more  than 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  medical  in  remedies  for  baldness  has  the  fakir 

men  have  come  to  anything  like  agree-  made  a  success. 

ment  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  The  only  sensible  suggestion  is  that  the 

affliction,  and  their  announcement  is  a  head  shall  be  kept  clean.    By  this  is  meant 

surprise,  since  it  involves  the  idea  that  not  ordinary    but  more  or  less  surgical 

baldness  is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  a  cleanliness.    Men  grow  bald  because  they 

contagious  affection.    Like  many  another  resort  to  barber  shops  and  have  various 

recent  advance  in  medicine  this  notion  barber's  implements  used  on  their  heads 

will  be  considered  far  fetched  and  im-  that  have  been  employed  on  many  pre- 

probable.     What  seemed  less  likely  20  vious  customers ;  because  men  so  often 

years  ago  than  that  tuberculosis  was  con-  employ  the  combs  and  brushes  provided 

tagious    or    some    five   years  ago    that  for  common  use  in  hotels,  railroad  cars 

malaria  was  due  to  mosquitoes,  yet  both  and  such  places,  and  because  they  are 

these  propositions  are  now  universally  ac-  careless  with  regard  to  trying  on  hats  that 

cepted  as  true.     So  many  theories  have  have   often   been   carried   on   heads   for 

been  presented  to  account  for  baldness  many  months,  and  are  fairly  reeking  with 

that  a  new  one  is  bound  to  meet  with  dis-  the  secretions  and  vegetable  parasites  of 

trust.    So  many  remedies  have  been  sug-  the  hair.     Baldness  occurs  in  successive 

gested  as  the  result  of  various  theories  generations  in  families   because  the  male 

and  have  failed  that  there  is  almost  a  members  not  infrequently  use  combing 

chronic  state  of  incredulity  with  regard  implements  more  or  less  commonly.    Fe- 

to  the  possibility  of  cure.    To  the  present  males  escape  the  contagion  because  they 
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have  practically  none  of  these  bad  habits  ; 
because  their  head  gear  is  not  worn  in 
contact  close  enough  to  the  head  nor  long 
enough  to  allow  it  to  become  a  culture 
ground  for  many  micro-organisms  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  depilatory  microbes 
are  fostered  in  their  growth. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  first  stc]) 
in  the  prophylaxis  of  baldness  must  be 
the  correction  of  many  present  day  neg- 
ligences in  the  care  of  hair  implements 
and  head  gear.  The  nursery  comb  must 
be  much  more  thoroughly  cleaned  than 
is  at  present  the  custom  ;  mere  washing  in 
water  is  not  sufficient,  but  frequent  boil- 
ing in  soda  solution  must  be  the  rule. 
Where  there  are  bald  members  of  the 
family  their  combs  and  brushes  must 
never  be  employed  by  the  young  of  the 
household,  and  where  any  tendency  to 
l:)aldness  exists  in  the  family  special  care 
must  be  taken  from  the  earliest  years  that 
infectious  material  is  not  introduced  by 
the  employment  of  implements  previously 
used  by  others.  The  various  hair 
pomades,  far  from  being  beneficial  are  apt 
to  be  dangerous,  since  they  swarm  with 
bacteria  and  furnish  a  very  favorable  cul- 
ture material  for  the  group  of  microbes 
that  has  been  recognized  as  the  cause  of 
baldness.  The  idea  of  feeding  the  hair 
so  often  advanced  by  the  vendors  of 
remedies  for  baldness  is  founded  on  the 
illusory  principle  that  there  is  lack  of 
nutrition.  Far  from  encouraging  affected 
hairs  to  remain  they  should  be  removed 
by  thoroughly  shampooing,  thus  decreas- 
ing the  infectious  elements  present. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  institution  of 
more  vigorous  measures  of  hair  cleanli- 
ness in  these  directions  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mild  antiseptic  remedies  to  de- 
stroy bacteria  that  have  already  gained  a 
foothold,  may  result  in  decided  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  hair 
of  the  next  generation.  It  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  and  faith- 
fully to  be  striven  for,  even  with  consid- 
erable trouble,  since  the  present  tendency 
to  baldpatedness  is  eminently  to  impair 
the  natural  dignity  and  impressiveness  of 
the  manly  countenance.  It  would  even 
seem  worth  the  while  to  appeal  to  legis- 
lation to  help  out  individual  effort  by  re- 
quiring barbers  and  all  purveyors  of 
combing  implements  and  the  like  to  see 
to  their  sterilization  after  use  by  patrons. 


Co-education 


A    number    of    concurrent 


facts  tend  to  show  that  co- 
e<lucation  in  colleges  is  not  likely  to 
progress  for  some  time  in  general  esti- 
mation. A  decided  reaction  is  observ- 
al)le  in  the  ( ierman  universities  against 
the  admission  of  women  and  the  number 
of  women  matriculating  has  actually  de- 
creased ;  Leland  Stanford  has  placed  a 
bar  to  the  unlimited  attendance  of  wom- 
en, and  now  comes  the  action  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  for  several  rea- 
sons brings  consternation  to  the  uphold- 
ers of  co-education.  The  University  of 
Chicago  was  established  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  the  president  full  discretion  in 
carrying  out  his  ideas,  and  he  was  ham- 
pered by  no  effete  medieval  traditions ; 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinary,  and 
it  stands  in  the  West  where  co-education 
has  from  the  first  been  the  common  prac- 
tice. Notwithstanding  all  this  President 
Harper  now  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
abandoning  full  and  unlimited  co-edu- 
cation and  will,  if  his  purpose  is  carried 
out,  establish  a  mixed  system  calculated 
to  set  co-education  and  segregation  on  a 
trial  of  merit  before  the  world.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  those  who  so  strong- 
ly favor  co-education  should  object  so 
strenuously  to  a  system  which  if  their 
views  are  correct  must  make  manifest  to 
all  the  world  the  superiority  of  their  fa- 
vored scheme.  Their  objections  are 
probably  founded  on  a  suspicion  that 
wherever  men  students  are  permitted  to 
choose  between  studying  alone  and  with 
their  sisters,  these  selfish  males  prefer 
their  own  unsweetened  society;  and  the 
outcome  of  President  Harper's  trial  will 
depend  on  the  action  of  these  unregen- 
erate  male  students.  Just  why  men 
should  prefer  segregation,  to  use  Presi- 
dent Harper's  word,  is  not  so  easy  to  ex- 
plain. They  no  doubt  perceive  for  one 
thing  that  a  professor  does  not  talk  in  just 
the  same  tone,  does  not  emphasize  just 
the  same  topics  before  a  mixed  audi- 
ence as  before  a  male  audience,  and  they 
resent  this  restraint.  They  probably  feel 
furthermore  that  the  difference  between 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine  way  of 
studying  throws  them  into  a  disadvan- 
tage and  prevents  them  from  doing  their 
own  work  in  the  way  best  for  them.  A 
woman  is  more  docile  in  the  class  room, 
she    questions    the    omniscience    of    her 
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teacher  less^  and  she  shows  practically 
no  initiative  which  would  withdraw  her 
energies  from  the  matter  immediately  in 
iiand.  As  a  result  she  is  likely  to  sur- 
j)ass  her  brother  in  routine  work,  and  her 
\ain  brother,  not  relishing  the  ignominy, 
is  forced  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  more 
fruitful  independence  to  routine.  It  is 
half-comprehended  feelings  such  as  these 
we  suspect  that  make  the  average  college 
nian  averse  to  co-education  when  the 
choice  is  actually  presented  to  him.  And 
there  are  a  thousand  questions  of  sport 
and  life  which  make  any  real  union  be- 
tween the  men  and  women  as  students 
impossible.  We  await  with  curiosity  and 
we  confess  with  apprehension  the  ex- 
i:)eriment  of  President  Harper,  assuming 
for  tlie  present  that  the  trustees  of  the 
ri  iv;rsity  will  permit  him  to  carry  out 
his  plan. 

The  Tennis       '^^^  tcuuis   champiouship 

X  11  w     X.  ciiiiio  ^  ^  1         ^   1       1  r 

^,  ,  .       has  been  decided  after  a 

Championship       ,     .,,.  r 

brilliant  set  of  anxious 
matches  at  Newport,  leaving  honor  with 
both  the  home  players  and  the  visitors 
from  England.  It  looked  for  a  while  as 
if  the  glory  were  not  to  be  so  evenly  di- 
vided, and  the  final  outcome  is  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  us  for  this  anxiety. 
First  came  the  championship  for  the  dou- 
bles, and  tlio  the  playing  on  both  sides 
was  vigorous  it  was  not  encouraging  to 
see  the  Doherty  brothers  from  abroad 
beat  the  Americans,  Davis  and  Ward,  in 
three  straight  sets,  the  scores  being  ii  to 
9,  T2  to  10  and  6  to  4.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Dohertys  are  the  strong- 
est double  players  the  game  has  yet  pro- 
duced ;  their  victories  at  home  and  over 
the  Wrenns  and  now  over  Davis  and 
Ward,  leave  no  room  for  question  on  this 
point.  A  few  days  later  R.  F.  Doherty 
defeated  IMalcolm  D.  Whitman  in  sin- 
gles, and  as  Whitman  had  never  been 
beaten  in  this  country  the  outlook  was 
bad  for  William  A.  Earned,  to  whom  the 
championship  had  gone  last  year  by  de- 
fault. Earned  is  known  to  be  somewhat 
erratic  in  his  play,  and  everything  de- 
pended on  his  form  when  he  came  to 
meet  the  Englishman  on  August  27th. 
As  it  happened  he  played  brilliantly  and 
steadily,  and  came  out  champion  with 
three  sets  out  of  four,  the  scores  stand- 
ing 4  to  6,  6  to  2,  6  to  4  and  8  to  6. 
Earned    is    thus    practically    champion 


of  the  world.  Doherty,  however,  un- 
doubtedly sufi:ered  from  the  heat,  and 
these  games  may  be  reckoned  as  an- 
other example  of  the  advantage  accru- 
ing to  athletes  from  contending  on 
their  own  ground  and  in  their  own 
climate.  Tennis  is  a  beautiful  game 
and  should  not  need  the  stimulus  of  ping- 
pong  to  retain  its  popularity.  And  as  for 
these  championiship  matches  at  Newport 
which  are  open  to  foreign  players,  could 
there  be  a  pleasanter  w^ay  of  cultivating 
the  comity  of  nations?  Newport  may 
shock  the  sober  world  with  its  dinners  at 
which  monkeys  and  men  eat  amicably  to- 
gether, but  it  gives  us  good  tennis. 

The  convention  of  the  employer  and 
employe  is  the  latest  gathering  to  be  an- 
nounced that  will  discuss  the  affairs  of 
capital  and  labor.  This  one  is  origi- 
nated by  the  business  men  of  Minneap- 
olis, and  vv^ill  hold  its  meetings  in  that 
city  from  the  22d  to  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber. We  welcome  all  such  gatherings. 
For  those  who  have  the  time  there  can- 
not be  too  much  "  conferring  "  and  "  in- 
terchanging of  ideas,"  we  hope  some 
great  and  good  practical  results  will  en- 
sue, despite  the  fact  that  the  conference 
is  only  for  discussion. 

In  Oregon  last  month  67,091  men  cast 
votes  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  initi- 
ate important  legislative  acts  and  to  pass 
upon  measures  after  they  have  become 
laws.  Of  these  votes  62,62^  favored  the 
plan.  Thus  does  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum commend  itself  to  the  people  of 
one  good  State  in  the  L^nion.  There  is 
a  serious  objection,  however,  to  this  re- 
form. It  curbs  if  not  destroys  political 
machines. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  recent  scandals 
at  Sandhurst,  that  institution  for  the 
education  of  British  officers  is  to  have  a 
new  master.  Colonel  Kitson,  and  is  to  be 
reorganized  after  the  model  of  West 
Point.  That  is  a  marked  honor  which 
our  military  school  amply  deserves.  Will 
the  British  officer,  when  this  more  stren- 
uous training  begins  to  take  effect,  con- 
tinue, as  General  Baden-Powell  ex- 
presses it,  to  regard  "  keenness  "  in  his 
profession  as  not  just  ''  good  form  ?  " 


INSURANCE 


A  Rebate   Story 

An-  unattached  broker  in  life  insur- 
ance (i.  e.,  a  man  who  places  business  in 
whatever  company  is  most  convenient 
and  profitable  in  the  particular  case)  in- 
duced a  man  to  apply  for  $50,000,  and 
the  policies  were  issued  and  delivered, 
$7,953.50  being  paid  as  premium.  Then 
the  man  desired  and  claimed  his  money 
back,  and  has  had  the  broker  arrested 
for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences, 
alleging  that  he  had  undertaken,  on  be- 
half of  the  company,  to  return  the  pre- 
mium after  the  policy  was  delivered. 
This  is  the  way  the  story  runs,  but  no- 
body is  compelled  to  believe  it.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  true  ( for  strange  things,  and 
very  absurd  things,  too,  do  happen  some- 
times) the  first  comment  is  that  the  char- 
acterization of  the  dissatisfied  complain- 
ant as  "  a  prominent  business  man,"  is 
not  exactly  correct;  business  men, 
prominent  or  obscure,  ought  to  know 
that  life  insurance,  even  of  the  rebated 
sort,  is  not  transacted  in  this  manner. 
Many  men  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  get  a  year's  insurance  for  nothing 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  drop  out  and 
look  for  a  second  company  foolish 
enough  to  carry  competition  to  such  an 
extreme ;  there  have  been  accusations, 
perhaps  never  established  by  evidence, 
that  a  full  100  per  cent,  rebate  has  been 
granted,  but  if  this  is  ever  done  it  is  not 
done  as  this  story  tells  it.  If  such  a 
promise  of  return  as  is  alleged  was  ever 
made,  the  man  who  would  pay  money  on 
faith  in  it  ought  to  keep  silence  about  his 
money,  and  hope  that  he  might  get  even 
with  the  company  by  dying  within  the 
year. 


repeating  the  familiar  old  contention 
that  any  increase  in  rates  should  be  laid 
wholly  upon  towns  which  have  lately  had 
large  fires.  If  this  method  of  ascertain- 
ing local  rates  were  to  be  used  it  would 
obviously  be  necessary  to  either  collect 
the  premiums  at  the  end  of  each  year  or 
revise  the  business  at  the  year's  end,  re- 
bating or  adding  to  the  year's  premium 
according  as  the  local  result  for  the  year 
required.  The  first  of  these  methods 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  com- 
panies ;  the  other  would  certainly  be  un- 
satisfactory to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Suppose  the  losses  in  Waterloo  or  some 
other  town  are  largely  in  excess  of  pre- 
miums, where  would  the  funds  for  set- 
tlement be  found,  according  to  this  rule? 
If  no  town  ought  to  pay  more  premiums 
than  its  loss  experience  for  the  current 
year  requires,  then  it  must  be  equally 
sound  that  no  town  ought  to  receive 
more  in  losses  than  its  premiums  and 
interest.  A  rule  good  for  a  town  must 
be  good  for  each  man.  Then  we  reach 
the  proposition  that  nobody  ought  to  pay 
more  in  premiums  than  he  collects  in 
claims.  If  nobody  ought  to  or  does  pay 
more,  then  it  is  arithmetically  impossible 
that  anybody  should  receive  more  in 
losses  than  he  pays  for  premiums,  and 
insurance  has  thus  been  argued  out  of 
existence.  The  Waterloo  journal  would 
have  ''  a  law  made  to  this  effect."  The 
proposition  implies  that  underwriters 
shall  no  longer  do  business  at  an  aggre- 
gate loss.  They  would  be  thankful  for 
a  law  that  would  insure  such  a  delight- 
ful result ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  al- 
ready a  higher  law  that  governs. 


'*'  No  insurance  company  should  be 
allowed  to  take  out  of  a  community 
more  than  enough  to  cover  its  losses,  a 
fair  amount  to  run  its  business,  and  a 
reasonable  percentage  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  a  community,  and  the  sooner  a 
law  is  made  to  this  effect  the  better." 
So  savs  the  News  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 


.  .  .  .The  largest  insurance  premium 
ever  paid  on  a  smgle  policy  is  held,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Eben  Smith,  of  Denver. 
Col.  This  month,  on  the  8th,  he  gave 
his  check  for  $263,150  in  full  for  all  pay- 
ments thereon,  flis  total  holdmgs  in 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
over  $600,000. 
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Prosperity 

If  prosperity  consists  in  things,  this 
year  of  1902  promises  to  bring  even 
greater  prosperity  to  the  nation  than  any 
since  the  panic  of  1893.  It  has  already 
been  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the 
great  crops  of  this  year  will  exceed 
$5,000,000,000.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  what  addition  this  will  be  to 
the  national  wealth  during  the  current 
year,  but  any  one  can  see  that  the  dreaded 
signs  of  the  end  of  our  present  unpar- 
alleled period  of  prosperity  are  not  yet 
visible  on  the  economic  horizon. 

Altho  the  strikes  in  the  East  will  have 
some  tendency  to  check  improvement, 
the  South,  the  West  and  the  North  will 
be  found  before  winter  to  be  "  reeking  " 
in  money.  Secretary  Shaw  is  already 
making  plans  to  prevent  a  money  strin- 
gency this  fall  when  the  banks  will  be 
needing  all  the  money  possible  to  help 
the  producers  harvest  their  crops  and 
market  them  to  the  consumers. 

Even  in  Wall  street  there  seems  to  be 
no  apprehension  of  panics  or  periods  of 
prosperity  for  the  bankruptcy  lawyers. 
Mr.  Henry  Clews  is  very  optimistic,  and 
Mr.  James  R.  Keene,  just  returned  from 
Europe,  in  an  interview  expressed  the 
idea  that  there  was  even  another  "  boom 
coming,"  and  that  our  "'  prosperity 
rested  on  no  false  bottom,"  while  the 
Boston  Transcript,  who  in  this  connec- 
tion considers  the  vote  getting  value  of 
good  crops,  suggests  that 

"  A  prosperous  and  contented  yeomanry, 
the  country's  pride  and  also  support,  can  gen- 
erally be  depended  upon  as  a  deciding  factor 
in  a  political  campaign." 

The  Independent  itself  has  seen  no 
cause  yet  for  apprehending  that  the 
swing  of  the  prosperity  pendulum  has 
reached  even  its  hight,  but  it  has  lived 
through  several  pretty  bad  panics.  All 
of  which  suggests  that  we  advise  our 
prosperous  readers  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  put  aside  a  little  hard 
cash  for  the  rainy  day,  and  if  they  are 
socialistically  inclined  read  over  again 
"The  Parable  of  the  Water  Tank"  in 
Bellamy's  "  Equality." 

The  Buffalo    and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road   Company    announce    a    dividend 
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of  I  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able September  5,  and  a  dividend  oi  1%. 
per  cent,  on  common  stock,  payable  Oc- 
tober 1st.  The  transfer  agents  are  Fisk 
&  Robinson,  of  this  city. 

...  .It  is  proposed  on  September  15th 
to  increase  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Guardian 
Trust  Co.,  of  this  city,  of  which  Bird  S. 
Coler,  ex-Controller,  is  president.  The 
vice-presidents  are  R.  Ross  Appleton, 
Ernest  C.  Brown  and  George  W.  Fair- 
child. 

....  The  Rock  Island  reorganization 
plan,  as  finally  approved  and  announced, 
differs  in  some  measure  from  that  which 
was  set  forth  in  previous  reports.  For 
each  share  of  the  stock  of  the  present 
company  ($100  par)  there  will  be  given 
$TOO  in  bonds  of  a  new  com.pany  (The 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Company),  incorporated  in  Iowa,  to- 
gether with  $70  in  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  Rock  Island  Company,  incorporated 
in  New  Jersey,  and  $100  of  the  latter 
company's  common  stock.  The  authorized 
securities  of  the  new  company  in  Iowa 
are  $125,000,000  in  stock  and  $75,000,- 
000  in  bonds.  The  New  Jersey  holding 
company  has  a  capital  of  $150,000,000 
($54,000,000  preferred  and  $96,000,000 
common).  The  new  Iowa  company  ac- 
quires the  capital  stock  of  the  old  com- 
pany and  in  turn  the  new  company's 
stock  is  acquired  and  owned  by  the  ( New 
Jersey)  Rock  Island  Company,  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  which  is  entitled  to  elect 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Governor  of  Iowa  has  begun  an  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  whether  the  laws 
of  the  State  have  been  obeyed. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Colorado  &  Southern  R'way  Co.,  Preferred. 
2  per  cent,  payable  October  ist. 

Iowa  Central  R'way  Co.,  First  and  Refund- 
ing Mort.  4's,  Coupons,  payable  September  ist. 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Preferred.,  ;^i.5o  per 
share,  payable  October  ist. 

Mexican  International  R.R.  Co.,  Coupons, 
First  Cons.  Mort.  4's,  payable  September  ist. 

International  Paper  Co.,  Quarterly,  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  October  ist. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  First  and  Refund- 
ing 4  per  cent.  Coupons,  payable  September 
ist. 
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The  President 


The    President     finished 
his    New    England    tour 
last  week,  and  started  on  his  Southern 
one,  but  he  came  desperately  near  losing 
his  life  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  through  a  col- 
lision between  the  carriage  he  was  rid- 
ing in  and  a  trolley  car.     Having  spent 
Monday  in  the  Vermont  cities,  where  he 
contented  himself  for  the  most  part  with 
short  speeches,  he  crossed  the  line  into 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
arrived  at  Northfield,  Mass.,   where  he 
addressed  the  Mt.  Hermon  School  and 
then   spent   the   night   as   the   guest   of 
Dwight   L.   Moody,  son  of  the   famous 
evangelist.     From  Northfield  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  through  Massachusetts  to 
Dalton,   where   it  was  planned  that   he 
should   drive  on   Wednesday   to   Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.     In  the  carriage  with  the 
President  were  only  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the 
President's     secretary,     and     Governor 
Crane,  of  Massachusetts.     On  the  box 
with  the  driver  was  William  Craig,  the 
chief  of    the    President's    secret    body 
guard.  While  passing  through  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  at  9.30  a.  m.  it  was  necessary  for 
the    President's    carriage    to    cross    the 
electric  railroad  track  near  the  Country 
Club.  The  carriage  road  crosses  the  trol- 
ley line  in  such  a  way  that  while  both 
run  somewhat  parallel  to  each  other  just 
before  the  crossing  is  reached  an    em- 
bankment intervenes  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  easy  for  a  carriage  to  get  in  a  very 
tight  place.  The  crossing  is  in  a  valley, 
but  on  the  hill  before  this  is  reached  it 
is  possible  for  the  President's  party  to 
have  been  seen  below.     On  came  a  trol- 
ley car,  however,  at  full  speed,  increasing 
its  momentum  on  the  decline,  and  the  bell 
clanging    loudly.     Just    then    the    lead 
horses  of  the  President's  carriage  crossed 
the  track,  and  the  wheel  horses  had  only 


time  to  follow  when  the  car  crashed  into 
the  coach  near  the  front  wheels.     Craig 
was    killed,    the    driver    was    knocked 
senseless,  and  the  President  and  his  com- 
panions were  bowled  over  on  the  ground, 
and  except  for  slight  skin  bruises  about 
the  hands  and  face  all  of  them  miracu- 
lously escaped.     After  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  physicians  that  nothing  of 
a   serious   nature   had   happened   to   the 
President  he  and  his  party  took  another 
carriage  and  drove  on,  but  all  speech- 
making  was  given  up  for  the  day.     The 
motorman  and  conductor  were  put  un- 
der arrest  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
but  it  is  now  said  their  trial  will  not  come 
off  till  January.  1st.     The  blame  for  the 
accident  every  one  seems  to  think  belongs 
solely  to  the  carelessness  of  the  motor- 
man,  who  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
distinguished  party  he  ran  into  than  he 
would    to    an    ordinary    milk    wagon. 
There  is  also  considerable  disposition  to 
blame    the    President's    coachman ;   the 
system   which   allows   the    President   to 
travel  in  so  unprotected  a  manner,  and 
the  Pittsfield  Trolley  Company,  who,  it 
is  said,  refused  the  request  of  the  town 
authorities  to  have  all  the  cars  stop  run- 
ning  while  the   Presidential    party   was 
passing  through  the  town.     Of  course, 
much  popular  sympathy  was  shown  for 
the  President,  and  the  usual  cablegrams 
of  grief  have  been  received  from  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.     The  Presi- 
dent then  continued  his  journey  to  his 
home  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  there  he  had  entirely  got  rid 
of  the  ill-eflFects  of  the  accident.       On 
Thursday  evening  the  President  started 
for  the  South,  to  be  present  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  at  Chattanooga.       The 
same  great  crowds  met  him  as  on  the 
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New  England  trip,  and  everywhere  he  ell  what  are  the  least  concessions  that 
was  heard  with  marked  approval  and  en-  the  miners  will  take  for  a  settlement  of 
thusiasm.  His  speeches  were  much  the  the  strike,  but  as  Mr.  Morgan  never  de- 
same  as  those  delivered  in  New  England,  nies  or  affirms  an  action  attributed  to 
discussing  as  they  did  the  affairs  of  the  him  it  is  not  known  whether  this  is  so. 
nation,  especially  the  trusts  and  imperial-  It  is  said  by  those  who  know  that  Mr. 
ism.  He  reached  Chattanooga  on  Sun-  Morgan  could  undoubtedly  stop  this 
day  morning,  and  spent  a  busy  day  m  strike  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  but  it 
church  and  visiting  the  battle-field.  On  would  impair  his  influence  in  the  future 
Monday  he  addressed  the  fireman,  and  and  would  be  therefore  bad  policy  for 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  their  him  now  to  force  the  operators  to  terms. 
Brotherhood.  ^ 

.  The  anthracite  strike  is  now  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  At  midnight  ushering  in 
The  btrike  .^  .^^  eighteenth  week,  and  ^^^  ^^^  the  month  of  September 
there  is  as  yet  no  indication  that  either  mimic  war  was  declared 
side  is  ready  to  make  the  first  move  to-  between  the  army  of  the  United  States 
ward  conciliation.  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  and  some  foreign  Power  whose  attack- 
York,  has  announced  that  the  strike  will  ing  forces  were  kindly  represented  by 
not  last  two  weeks  longer,  and  as  he  has  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  it  being 
the  confidence  of  Senator  Quay,  who  has  the  purpose  of  the  invading  fleet  to  at- 
seen  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  coal  operators,  tack  and  capture  some  point  on  the  coast 
it  may  be  that  he  has  some  inside  infor-  between  New  Bedford  and  Fisher's  Isl- 
mation  of  a  political  nature  that  is  not  land.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  first 
yet  known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Mitchell  event  of  the  war  was  not  bloody.  While 
says  that  the  strikers  can  hold  out  with-  the  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
out  suffering  till  Christmas.  Governor  lay  at  Vineyard  Sound,  the  ships  were 
Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  out  an  visited  by  Consuelo,  the  Duchess  of 
interview,  in  which  he  practically  advises  Marlborough,  and  a  group  of  visitors 
compulsory  arbitration  for  the  settlement  from  Newport,  who  came  to  the  scene 
of  the  strike,  and  has  expressed  his  wil-  on  Colonel  Astor's  yacht  "  Nourmahal." 
lingness,  if  it  is  practical,  to  call  a  special  Their  visit  caused  some  delay  in  putting 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl-  out  to  sea,  but  after  the  departure  the 
vania  to  frame  such  a  law.  Carroll  D.  great  fleet  made  ready  and  steamed  out 
Wright,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  sight.  The  visit  of  the  distinguished 
of  Labor,  has  submitted  to  the  President  Americans  wrought  no  harm  to  the  in- 
his  report  on  the  strike,  which  is,  on  the  vading  enemy,  but  caused  a  deal  of  talk 
whole,  an  argument  that  there  are  two  in  this  country.  Before  dawn  of  the  first 
sides  to  the  question.  The  Federal  Gov-  day  of  "  the  war  "  Rear-Admiral  Hig- 
ernment,  however,  has  decided  that  it  has  ginson  appeared  with  his  entire  fleet  off 
no  authority  to  intervene  in  the  present  Block  Island,  and  by  daylight  the  whole 
crisis.  President  Baer  has  issued  a  pub-  island,  with  its  native  population  and  its 
lie  letter  to  Senators  Quay  and  Penrose,  summer  boarders,  had  been  captured.  As 
in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  why  no  the  place  was  unfortified  the  invaders 
more  concessions  can  be  made  from  the  rnet  with  no  resistance,  and  here  they  es- 
operators'  standpoint.  It  is  about  the  tablished  their  headquarters.  The  army 
same  argument  as  was  contained  in  ex-  signal  station  was  taken  and  the  cable 
Mayor  Hewitt's  last  week's  manifesto,  cut.  After  this  the  cruiser  "  Olympia  " 
for  it  claims  that  the  operators  are  really  rode  into  the  port  of  Wood's  Holl  and 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  seized  all  the  telegraph,  telephone  and 
mine  worker.  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  has  re-  cable  stations  there,  altho  it  is  needless 
fused  to  continue  the  discussion  further  to  say  no  knife  was  used  in  severing  the 
that  was  raised  by  his  manifesto,  and  wires.  September  2d  a  tremendous  bat- 
says  that  he  had  seen  "  no  indications  in  tie  was  fought  at  daybreak  off  Great  Gull 
rebuttal  that  have  prompted  him  to  make  Island  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
a  reply."  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  J.  Sound.  Four  battle  ships,  the  "  Kear- 
Pierpont  Morgan  has  asked  Mr.  Mitch-  sarge,"  the  "  Alabama,"  the  "  Indiana  " 
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and  the  "  Brooklyn,"  with  one  monitor, 
the  **  Puritan,"  assaulted  furiously  Fort 
Terry,  on  the  southwestern  end  of  Plum 
Island,  and  two  other  forts.     The  battle 
raged  for  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  two  of  the  strongholds  were  figu- 
ratively   speaking    reduced    to    powder, 
leaving  the  country  thereabouts  quite  at 
the    enemy's    mercy.     Admiral    Higgin- 
son,   however,  mercifully  steamed  back 
to    Block    Island.     One   of   the    lessons 
learned  by  this  attack  was  the  assurance 
that,  despite  the  powerful  search  lights 
sweeping  the  waters,  a  hostile  fleet  could 
easily   pass   unnoticed   by   the    fortifica- 
tions of  Long  Island  Sound.     Both  sides 
claim  a  victory,  and  the  dispute  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  arbiters.     The  army 
claims  to  have  sunk  the  "Massachusetts" 
with  a  mine  as  she  passed  through  the 
race ;   indeed   Major  Best,  commanding 
Fort  Terry,  in  his  dispatch  states  that  the 
land  batteries  destroyed  the  whole  fleet, 
and  it  may  be  many  days  before  we  know 
whether  these  vessels  are  still  in  exist- 
ence or  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    The 
next  move  was  an  attack  on  Fort  Wright, 
Fisher's  Island.     Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  invading  fleet  was  seen  to  approach, 
their  movements  being  obscured  by  rain 
and  fog.     Accurate  position  finding  was 
at    first    rendered     impossible    by    the 
weather,  but  by  2.23  p.  m.  the  mortars  at 
Fort  Wright  opened  fire,  directing  their 
shot  against  the  ''  Kearsarge."     At  9.30 
four  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  all  with  their 
lights  out  except  the  leader,  drew  within 
10,000  yards  of  shore  and  the  fighting 
began  in  dead  earnest.     The  last  event 
of  the  week  was  the  invasion  of  Newport. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  September  4th 
five  of  Admiral  Higginson's  vessels  ran 
at  full  speed  between  Forts  Adams  and 
Wetherell   at  the  entrance  to   Newport 
Harbor    and    Narragansett    Bay,  firing 
broadsides    from    both    batteries.      The 
men  in  the  forts  saw  them  coming  but 
reserved  their  fire  until  the  vessels  were 
at  a  distance  of  3,900  yards.     After  pass- 
ing through  the  channel  the  fleet  swept 
northward  toward  Providence,  and  later 
at  11.30  they  steamed  slowly  out  between 
the   forts   and   disappeared  in  the  open 
sea.     September   6th   the   naval   officers 
who  acted  as  umpires  and  the  army  of- 
ficers assigned  as  observers  on  the  fleet 
came  into  Newport,  and  we  now  await 


their  decision  to  know  whether  our  coast 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Political  ^^tive  preparations  are  now  be 
Affairs  ^"^  made  in  most  of  the  States 
for  the  fall  elections,  and  the 
nomination  of  candidates  and  the  fram- 
ing of  platforms  are  already  under 
way.  In  Vermont  there  has  already 
been  an  election,  but  no  one  was  elected 
Governor,  as  the  constitution  provides 
that  a  Governor  to  be  elected  must  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  votes  over  all  other 
candidates.  Hence  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture will  have  to  elect  the  Governor.  The 
deadlock  was  owing  to  the  surprisingly 
large  vote  cast  for  P.  W.  Clement,  the 
bolting  Republican,  who  ran  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  The  contest  turned  on 
the  "  license  "  question,  and  Mr.  Clement 
stood  for  a  repeal  of  the  present  unen- 
forced and  unenforcible  prohibition 
law  in  favor  of  one  declaring  for  local 
option.  The  most  important  political 
event  of  the  week,  however,  is  the  un- 
questioned emergence  of  Tom  L.  John- 
son, Mayor  of  Cleveland,  into  the  theater 
of  national  Democratic  politics.  It  was 
evident  at  the  Ohio  Democratic  State 
convention  last  week  that  Mayor  John- 
son was  the  controlling  figure,  and  that 
Mr.  McLean,  the  former  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic leader,  was  outgeneraled.  Prac- 
tically Mayor  Johnson's  entire  ticket,  as 
well  as  his  platform,  was  ratified  without 
dissent,  and  he  now  proposes  to  tour  the 
State  in  an  automobile  till  election  day 
to  break  down  the  50,000  plurality  of  the 
Republican  party.  On  these  tours  he  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  ten 
wagons  and  twenty  men  who  wear  khaki 
trousers  and  blouses  with  blue  shirts  and 
campaign  hats.  The  troupe  travels  like 
an  old-time  circus,  and  whenever  it 
comes  to  a  town  erects  a  platform  for 
Mr.  Johnson  and  seats  for  the  audience. 
At  the  convention  Mayor  Johnson  made 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  speeches,  in  which 
the  following  is  perhaps  the  keynote : 

"  One  of  our  national  questions  relates  to 
trusts.  For  this  evil  our  adversaries  advise 
publicity  as  the  remedy.  Publicity!  That 
might  protect  investors  against  fraud,  but 
how  could  it  protect  the  public  against  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  the  basis  of  trusts?  What 
is  needed  is  not  examinations  of  the  account 
books    of   the    trusts,    it    is    the    sweeping   of 
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monopolies  from  the  statute  books  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  money  question  also  is  national. 
And  let  me  tell  you  this  is  no  dead  issue,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Dead  though  it 
may  be  in  one  form,  it  is  alive  in  other  and 
more  radical  forms.  So  long  as  Wall  Street 
interests  dicate  our  financial  policies  the  money 
question  cannot  die.  You  know  that  I  have 
never  accepted  the  doctrine  commonly  known 
as  *  i6  to  I.'  I  have  worked  with  those  who  do 
accept  it  because  I  have  believed,  as  I  believe 
yet,  that  the  free  silver  fight  was  the  first  great 
protest  of  the  American  people  against  mo- 
nopoly— the  first  great  struggle  here  of  the 
masses  against  the  privileged  classes.  It  was 
not  free  silver  that  frightened  the  plutocratic 
leaders.     What  they  feared  was  free  men." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  free  silver  Mr.  Johnson  is  more 
of  the  Bryan  than  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Olney  type  of  Democrat.  In  the  other 
States  matters  of  minor  but  still  signifi- 
cant importance  have  occurred  during 
the  week.  Mr.  F.  Auguste  Heinze,  the 
young  millionaire  mine  owner  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  has  proclaimed  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, and  is  fighting  Senator  Clark  for 
control  of  the  Montana  machine.  In 
Delaware  (at  the  recent  Republican  con- 
vention) Mr.  Addicks  threatened  to  with- 
draw from  politics  in  that  State  if  some 
of  the  nominees  for  Congress  selected  by 
the  New  Castle  County  were  put  on  the 
ticket.  In  Virginia  the  Republican 
State  chairman  says  that  very  little  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  the  fall  elections, 
and  that  many  voters  are  not  registering 
so  as  to  avoid  jury  duty,  for  under  the 
new  law  no  man  can  be  a  juror  unless  he 
is  a  registered  voter.  The  Democrats 
of  California  have  nominated  F.  K.  Lane 
for  Governor,  who  has  gained  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  City  Attorney  in  San 
Francisco.  The  platform  denounces  a 
protective  tarifif  and  the  trusts,  favors 
the  complete  exclusion  of  Chinese  from 
all  American  territory  and  demands  the 
enactment  of  State  and  Federal  laws  to 
prevent  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  la- 
bor disputes.  The  Iowa  Democratic  plat- 
form significantly  ignores  the  silver 
question,  but  favors  a  tariff  reduction 
and  condemns  the  Philippine  war.  For- 
mer Governor  Boies  is  expected  to  con- 
test Speaker  Henderson's  seat  in  Con- 
gress. Governer  Boies  has  the  support 
of  Governor  Cummins  and  Senator  Dol- 
liver.      In   Wisconsin   Mayor   Rose,   of 


Milwaukee,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  Governor  on  a  platform 
almost  entirely  of  State  issues.  The  Re- 
publicans are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
to  split  on  Governor  La  Folette's  renom- 
ination,  but  as  this  would  injure  Sena- 
tor Spooner's  re-election  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  likely  that  two  Republican 
tickets  will  be  put  before  the  voters. 


Haiti 


The  situation  in  Haiti  has  sudden- 
ly assumed  an  international  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  a  German  warship 
has  shot  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the 
chief  gunboat  of  the  Haitian  insurgents. 
The  trouble  came  about  in  this  way :  Ever 
since  last  May  the  present  revolution  has 
been  in  progress.  Then  the  Government 
was  overthrown  and  fighting  took  place 
on  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince,  and 
President  Sam  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  General  Firman,  the  Haitian 
Minister  to  France,  immediately  returned 
home  and  announced  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Admiral  Killick, 
also  with  the  gunboat  "  Crete-a-Pierrot," 
revolted  from  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment and  joined  his  naval  force  with 
General  Firman's  land  insurgents.  Gen- 
eral Alexis  Nord,  Minister  of  War,  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  provisional 
government.  There  has  been  consider- 
able combat  since  that  time,  and  many 
small  towns  have  been  burnt  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  while  life  and  property 
have  been  valueless.  Things  were  getting 
almost  unendurable  when  Commander 
McCrea,  of  the  United  States  gunboat 
''  Machias,"  came  to  Port-au-Prince,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  British,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Cuban  in- 
terests, as  well  as  the  United  States,  he 
took  a  firm  stand,  and  warned  Admiral 
Killick  that  he  must  obey  the  commands 
of  international  war  and  not  interfere 
with  commerce,  blockade  any  ports,  or 
fire  on  any  towns  without  the  usual  warn- 
ings to  the  inhabitants.  Admiral  Killick 
promised  to  do  all  that  Commander  Mc- 
Crea requested,  but  a  German  ship  which 
had  on  board  goods  of  the  Provisional 
Government  was  held  up  the  other  day 
and  the  provisions  seized.  As  soon  as 
Emperor  William  heard  this  he  gave  or- 
ders to  have  his  warship,  the  "  Panther," 
seize  the  insurgent  ship,  as  Admiral  Kil- 
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lick  was  not  recognized  as  a  belligerent 
but  as  a  pirate.  When  the  "  Panther  " 
came  to  Port-au-Prince  it  proceeded 
straight  to  the  harbor  of  Gunaives,  where 
her  commander  informed  Admiral  Kil- 
lick  that  he  must  remove  his  crew  and 
leave  the  vessel  in  five  minutes'  time. 
The  Admiral  asked  to  have  this  time  ex- 
tended to  15  minutes,  which  was  granted. 
At  the  end  of  15  minutes  the  "  Panther  " 
sent  a  small  boat  carrying  one  officer  and 
twenty  sailors  to  take  possession  of  the 
revolutionary  gunboat.  When  these 
men  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  ''  Crete-a-Pierrot  "  she  was  on  fire 
and  they  could  not  board  her.  The 
"  Panther  "  then  fired  until  the  "  Crete-a- 
Pierrot "  was  completely  immersed. 
There  was  no  disposition  in  Washington 
to  get  excited  over  this  action  of  the 
German  Government,  altho  it  clearly 
touches  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Wash- 
ington seems  to  think  that  all  this  will 
have  a  salutary  efifect  on  the  future 
South  American  revolutionists,  and  in 
the  meantime  there  is  talk  on  every  hand 
that  the  destiny  of  Haiti,  and  indeed  for 
that  matter  Santo  Domingo,  will  event- 
ually be  to  come  into  the  United  States. 

,-    ^.  .  ,     Mont  Pelee  on  the  Isl- 

Martinique  and  ,-,_..  , 

St.  Vincent        ?"d   g^   Martinique   and 
La     Souitriere     on     bt. 
Vincent  have  again  broken  forth  with  a 
violence  almost  equal  to  that  which  oc- 
curred last  May,  and  it  Jooks  as  if  Mar- 
tinique   at  least  were  doomed  to  deso- 
lation.    On  Sunday,  the  31st,  news  was 
sent    from    many    places    of    clouds    of 
smoke  seen  the  day  before  above  these 
volcanoes  and  of  loud  reports  heard  at  a 
distance  of  200  miles.     Several   shocks 
from  Mont  Pelee  had  given  warning  of 
what  was  to  happen.     Passengers  on  the 
steamer  "  Dahome  "  beheld  an  eruption 
on  the  2 1st    which  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  going  on  within  the  mountain. 
They  saw  discharges  from  Mont  Pelee, 
w^hich  consisted  of  dense  clouds  of  steam 
coming  out  of  a  large  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  volcano  at  regular  intervals  of  five 
minutes.      They   also  saw   a   stream   of 
lava  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide   flowing 
over  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre.     But  on  this 
fatal   Saturday  the  mountain  burst  out 
with  still  more  terrible  violence.       The 
first  news  of  any  exactness  was  brought 


to  St.  Lucia  by  the  British  steamer  "  Ko- 
rona,"   which   arrived   from   Martinique 
on  the  evening  of  September  ist.     She 
was  covered  with  dust  and  ashes  and  re- 
ported many  lives  lost  on  the  ill-fated  is- 
land. September  4th  came  the  official  ac- 
count from  Kingston,  St.  Vincent.     Up 
to  that  time  the  gendarmes  in  Martinique 
had  reported  1,060  deaths  and  150  per- 
sons severely  injured.  Morne  Rouge,  the 
beautiful    suburb   of    St.    Pierre,   which 
was  spared  by  the  former  eruption,  was 
now  completely  destroyed,  as  was  also 
the    greater    part    of    Ajoupa    Bouillon. 
The  country   between  the   river  Capote 
up  to  the  Valley  of  Campflore  and  Fonds 
Marie  was  sadly  devastated.     The  Gov- 
ernor of  Martinique  at  this  date  was  tak- 
ing steps  to  remove  the  people  from  the 
northern  parishes  of  the  island  to  Fort-de- 
France.     The  last-named  city  itself  was 
not  entirely  spared,  as  a  tidal  wave  swept 
into   it   for  about  thirteen   yards,   caus- 
ing a  panic  among  the  inhabitants.     The 
heat  in  the  island  is  declared  to  be  almost 
intolerable.    La  Souffriere  in  St.  Vincent 
has  been  in  an  active  state,  but  has  not 
caused  the  same  loss  of  life  as  is  reported 
from  Martinique.     On  September  3d  the 
eruption    was    longer    in    duration    and 
more  violent  than  on  the  fatal  May  7th. 
The  people  in  consternation  crowded  to- 
ward Kingston,  and  ran  about  madly  for 
shelter    from    the    electric    cloud    that 
spread  out  over  the  hills.     At  two  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  succession  of  ter- 
rific   explosions    breaking    like    cannon 
shots  through  a  continuous  roar.     Balls 
of  fire  and  forked  lightning  shot  from 
the  crater  and  burst  in  the  air  like  huge 
rockets.     This  display  lasted  for  a  full 
hour.     At  6  A.  M.  silver-colored  clouds 
were  rising  from  the  crater  and  moving 
slowly      northward.        This      continued 
through  the  day,  and  the  heat  beneath 
them  was  unbearable.     There  were  signs 
that  Mont  Pelee  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
eruption  at  the  same  time. 


British    Trade 
Unionists 


The  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress of  Great  Britain 
held  its  annual  meeting  in 
London,  September  2d  to  5th.  Presi- 
dent W.  C.  Steadman's  address  included 
a  general  denunciation  of  some  of  the 
present  Government's  measures,  such  as 
the  education  bill,  the  sugar  tax  and  the 
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grain  tax,  which  he  described  as  being 
an  endeavor  permanently  to  relieve  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  ad- 
dress also  discussed  the  recent  attacks  of 
the  Times,  and  emphatically  denied  that 
trade  unionism  was  destructive  to  Brit- 
ish commercial  supremacy.  A  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  South  African  War 
unjust  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  176  to 
134.  The  Shops  bill,  proposing  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  of  clerks  and 
other  mercantile  workers,  was  indorsed, 
and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
instructed  to  support  a  measure  for  an 
eight-hour  day  for  miners.  On  Wednes- 
day a  resolution  proposing  more  unified 
action  among  labor  societies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  further  labor  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  was  passed.  Harry 
Blackmore  and  Patrick  Dolan,  the  Amer- 
ican delegates,  addressed  the  Congress. 
The  plan  of  old-age  pensions  agreed 
upon  at  a  special  congress  held  last  Jan- 
uary was  indorsed.  On  Thursday  a 
heated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  resulted  in  an  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  the  principle.  On 
Friday  the  Congress  rejected  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and 
again  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the 
South  African  War,  along  with  a  denun- 
ciation of  all  territorial  aggression. 

South  Africa  ^he  city  of  Johannesburg 
has  a  population  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  number  50,000  are 
Europeans.  Of  the  balance,  consisting 
of  the  colored  population,  there  are  28,- 
000  Kaffirs  and  2,000  Asiatics.  At  the 
present  time  about  40,000  natives  are  em- 
ployed on  the  mines,  about  half  the  full 
number  actually  required,  and  this  dearth 
of  native  labor  is  a  really  serious  ques- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  country. 
Everything  in  the  city  is  at  present  in  a 
rough  condition ;  the  streets  are  in  bad 
order,  there  are  no  tramways  running, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  are  in 
a  ruinous  state.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  there  are  signs  of  awakened  life  in 
the  city.  The  Town  Council  consists  of  a 
number  of  citizens  nominated  by  Lord 
Milner.  These  are  men  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  the  town,  and 
are  working  with  the  aid  of  an  expert 
engineer  and  medical  officer  of  health  to 
better  the  general  conditions.     A  report 


issued  to  the  public  on  the  question  of 
water  supply  shows  that  the  population 
estimated  for  the  region  within  six 
miles  radius  of  Johannesburg  within  a 
few  years  is  200,000  inhabitants.  A  good 
system  of  sanitation  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  this  will  be  of  the  most  mod- 
ern character.  As  an  indication  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community  and  the  confi- 
dence in  the  future  value  of  ground,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  just  refused  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  ground  on  which  the  pres- 
ent building  stands,  and  has  decided  to 
erect  another  building  on  its  own  prop- 
erty near  the  present  site.  This  building 
is  to  cost  iioo,ooo. — A  Parliamentary  pa- 
per, just  published,  gives  the  exact  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  war.  The  garrison  on  August  ist, 
1899,  consisted  of  318  officers  and  9,622 
men;  reinforcements  sent  between  then 
and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  October 
nth,  1899,  totaled  12,546.  Thereafter 
the  troops  sent  up  to  May  31st,  1902, 
reached  the  great  total  of  386,081,  be- 
sides 52,414  men  raised  in  South  Africa. 
The  final  casualty  figures  are :  Killed, 
5,774 ;  wounded,  23,029 ;  died  of  wounds 
or  disease,  16,168. — A  division  in  the 
Cape  Parliament  has  recently  gone 
against  the  Premier,  Sir  J.  Gordon 
Sprigg,  by  a  majority  of  41  to  27.  The 
measure  voted  on  was  in  itself  unimpor- 
tant, but  the  result  seems  to  show  a  much 
smaller  majority  for  the  ministry  than 
they  have  claimed  to  control. 

n^  Txr-iv  At  sunset  on  the  even- 

Emperor  William      .  r    o      .       1  J 

\  -,  mg  of   September   2a 

at  Posen  t-  ait  •  1  1  • 

Emperor     William 

with  the  Empress  and  many  followers 
entered  Posen,  the  capital  of  the  Polish 
province.  Extraordinary  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  any  attack  on 
the  Emperor.  The  regular  police  had 
been  strengthened  by  hundreds  of  rein- 
forcements from  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and 
many  detectives  were  engaged  in  the  city. 
The  precautionary  measures  even  went 
so  far  as  to  include  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  heating  and  ventilating 
nines  in  the  Museum,  where  the  State 
banquet  was  to  be  held,  lest  any  explosive 
should  be  concealed  in  them.  There  was, 
however,  no  disposition  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles  to  molest  the  royal  vis- 
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itor;  they  were,  in  fact,  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  all  the  nobles  having  gone 
away  to  their  country  estates,  and  the 
Polish  people  refraining  sullenly  from 
the  jubilation.  In  the  entering  proces- 
sion the  Empress  preceded  the  Emperor 
in  a  carriage ;  he  rode  behind  her  on 
horseback,  clad  in  the  white  uniform  of 
the  Garde  du  Corps.  Following  him 
were  fifty  notable  men  of  the  Empire,  in- 
cluding the  Crown  Prince,  the  Imperial 
Chancelor  and  Field  Marshal  von 
Waldersee.  There  were  about  8,000  in- 
fantrymen lined  up  in  double  rows  along 
the  street  through  which  the  cavalcade 
passed  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
house  of  the  commanding  general,  where 
the  Emperor  lodged.  The  German  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  showed  much  enthusi- 
asm at  his  presence,  and  had  subscribed 
heavily  to  adorn  the  way  with  decora- 
tions of  flower  pieces  and  ropes  of  ever- 
green. The  Poles,  however,  refused  to 
share  in  these  contributions,  and  even 
the  principal  hotel,  where  the  Prussian 
court  had  engaged  fifty  rooms,  was  left 
undecorated  by  its  Polish  proprietor.  In 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  delivered 
by  the  Burgomaster  Emperor  William 
declared  that  he  had  on  that  day  issued 
an  order  to  abolish  the  ring  of  fortifica- 
tions which  hemmed  in  the  city. 

"  I  expect,"  he  said  in  allusion  to  this  order, 
**  that  this  city  will  now  set  about  the  work  of 
development  with  might  and  main,  and  that  in 
place  of  the  fortifications  blocks  of  houses  will 
arise.  These,  I  hope,  will  also  tend  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  poor." 

These  fortifications,  among  the  most  not- 
able in  Europe,  were  begun  in  1828,  and 
tho  still  unfinished  have  cost  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $50,000,000.  They  consist 
of  huge  works  of  earth  and  masonry 
some  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  have 
impeded  seriously  the  development  of 
the  city,  now  grown  too  large  for  them. 
Their  demolition  will  cost  a  considerable 
sum,  but  is  gladly  undertaken  by  the 
people  of  Posen.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival  the  Emperor  reviewed  40,000 
troops  on  the  square  mile  of  lawn  which 
forms  the  maneuvering  field.  In  his 
suite  rode  General  Tchertkoff,  Governor 
of  Warsaw,  and  eighteen  other  Russian 
officers.  He  rode  along  the  lines,  pre- 
senting new  colors  to  the  colonels  of  the 
regiments.     On  the  return  from  the  re- 


view the  Emperor  and  Empress  passed 
between  lines  of  children  three  miles 
long,  the  boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on 
the  other.  In  the  evening  a  grand  din- 
ner was  given,  when  the  Emperor  toasted 
the  Czar  and  complimented  the  Russian 
officers  in  glowing  words.  On  the  next 
day  a  statue  of  Emperor  Frederick  was 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 
After  this  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Provincial  Diet  House,  where  the  Em- 
peror in  reply  to  an  address  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  political 
situation  in  Prussian  Poland.  He  said 
in  part : 

"  The  patriotic  words  in  which  you  have  con- 
veyed to  me  and  to  the  Empress  the  feelings 
of  the  province  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
thankfulness.  They  find  their  confirmation  in 
the  patriotic  welcome  extended  to  us  by  the 
people  of  this  place.  We  are  here  among  a 
loyal  German  population,  in  a  loyal  German 
town,  and  loyal  is  the  work  the  Germans  here 
have  to  accomplish  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  If  this  work,  the  end  and  object  of 
which  are  the  elevation  of  the  people  and  the 
country  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  whole, 
is  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  that  the  Germans 
lay  aside  their  inherited  party  rancor  and  that 
each  shall  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  par- 
ticular individuality  in  order  to  labor  with  all 
alike  in  the  community,  just  as  in  days  of  yore 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  renouncing 
their  personal  independence  and  convenience, 
rallied  to  the  firm  bond  of  the  order  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  German  civilization  by 
incessant,  hard  toil. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  a  section  of  my  sub- 
jects of  non-German  origin  appears  to  have 
difficulty  in  falling  in  with  our  conditions  of 
life.  The  reason  for  this  may  probably  be 
found  in  two  misapprehensions.  First,  the 
fear  of  interference  with  their  religion  is  kept 
alive  among  them.  He  who  asserts  that  diffi- 
culties are  placed  in  the  way  of  my  subjects 
of  the  Roman  faith,  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  or  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  depart  from  it,  is  guilty  of  telling  a  down- 
right lie.  My  whole  reign  and  my  words  and 
actions  prove  how  highly  I  value  religion,  by 
which  I  mean  the  personal  relation  of  every 
man  to  his  God,  and  such  a  person  insults  by 
a  calumny  of  this  nature  the  successor  of  the 
great  King  who  said,  '  Every  one  is  entitled 
to  obtain  blessedness  in  his  own  fashion.' 

"  The  second  misapprehension  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  fear  is  kept  alive  that  their 
racial  peculiarities  and  traditions  are  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. That  is  not  so.  The  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  is  composed  of  many  races  who  are 
proud  of  their  former  history  and  their  indi- 
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viduality.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  first  of  all  good  Prussians. 
It  should  be  the  same  here.  Traditions  and 
recollections  may  live  in  peace,  but  they  belong 
to  history,  to  the  past.  This  day  I  recognize 
only  Prussians  here,  and  I  owe  it  to  the  labors 
of  my  forefathers  to  see  that  this  province  shall 
remain  irrevocably  bound  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  that  it  shall  forever  be  good 
Prussian  and  good  German  soil. 

"  I  empty  this  goblet,  filled  with  the  juice  of 
grapes  ripened  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Rhine,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Province  of  Poland 
and  its  capital  on  the  Warthe." 


^ 


Chinese  Liu-Kun-Li,     the     Nanking 
Matters   Viceroy,       recently       requested 
-  J  t'he   Consuls   of  the   four   Pow- 
ers  maintaining  garrisons   at   Shanghai 
to  obtain  an  early  withdrawal  of  their 
respective    troops,    and    it    is    said   that 
the    Consuls    communicated    with    their 
Governments   in   favor  of  this   request. 
Now,    according    to   the    military    com- 
manders, all    the    foreign    troops,    ex- 
cept the  legation  guards,  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  China  next  spring.     As  a 
further  settlement  of  the  difificulties  at- 
tending the  peace  comes  the  news  that 
the    Chinese    Commissioners    have    re- 
ceived  the   sanction   of   the   Throne   to 
sign  the  tariff  protocol  in  the  presence 
of   representatives    of    the    Powers    at 
Shanghai.  The  tariff  will  go  into  effect 
October  31st.  There  is  still  some  delay 
over  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  the 
likin  and  surtax;  but  these  will  soon  be 
cleared  away,  it  is  believed.     Otherwise 
the  arrangements  are  in  accordance  with 
those   drawn   up   by   Mr.    T.    S.    Shar- 
retts,  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
substituting  specific  for  ad  valorem  du- 
ties on   imports  entering  China.       The 
Chinese    Government    desires    that    the 
new  duties  be  payable  in  gold,  but  this 
matter  is  left  for  the  time  being  in  abey- 
ance and  will  follow  the  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  medium  to  be  used  in  paying 
the   indemnity,   the   Powers  having   de- 
termined that  the  indemnity  and  the  du- 
ties  are   to   be   paid   in   the    same   me- 
dium.— Business  is  reported  to  be  com- 
pletely stagnant  in  the  Amur  Province; 
trade  has  declined  and  smuggling  causes 
serious  injury  to  the  merchants  who  have 
held  out  so  far  against  the  depression. 
The  peasant?  are  ruined  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  wheat.     There  is  a  pros- 


pect of  danger  for  the  province  from  the 
increasing  colonization  movement  of  the 
Chinese  into  Manchuria  along  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway.  These  emigrants 
are  pushing  their  way  further  on,  and 
have  begun  to  establish  themselves  on 
both  banks  of  the  Amur  River,  complete- 
ly filling  towns  and  villages  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  Russian  population,  as 
they  sell  their  labor  for  almost  nothing. 

Bible  Study  in  the  ^ne    of    the    pleasant 
Catholic  Church     ^jungs  to  behold  m  the 
development   of  mod- 
ern Roman  Catholic  thought  is  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  toward  a  higher  type 
of  biblical  study,  together  with  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  the  Bible  into  closer 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  Church  at 
large.     In   France   such  men   as   Loisy, 
Archbishop  Mignot  and  others  are  at  the 
head  of  this  movement  and  are  laboring 
for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  traditional 
methods   of  seminary  training  for    the 
priests.     Mignot's     address     and     pam- 
phlet, "  Methods  of  Theology,"  has  un- 
folded an  entirely  new  program  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Fran- 
gais  has  become  an  organ  of  the  agita- 
tion.    In  Italy  the  movement  has  a  more 
popular  character.     In  Rome  a  "  St.  Jer- 
ome Society  "  has  been  formed  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and 
has  published  these  in  several  popular 
editions.      The    new    translation    is    the 
work  of  the  priest,  Giuseppe  Clemente, 
and  this  work,  together  with  the  whole 
movement,  has  the  approval  of  the  Curia. 
A   new   journal  called  Studi  Religiosi, 
now  in  its  second  volume,  is  conducted 
by   theologians  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
and    is    a    "  critico-historical "    monthly 
published  by  this  the  first  Italian  Bible 
Association      ever      organized.       These 
Studi  Religiosi,  as  also  the  Revue   Bih- 
lique  of  Pater  Lagrange,  in  France,  are 
certainly  doing  excellent  service  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  and  popular  Bible 
study  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  South- 
ern Europe.     One  of  the  editors  of  the 
Studi,  the  Barnabite  Semeria,  in  Genoa, 
a  gifted  scholar  and  brilliant  orator,  in  a 
recent   work    entitled    "  Dogma,     Hier- 
archy   and    Cultus     of    the     Primitive 
Church,"  laments  the  fact  that  the  exag- 
gerated reaction  against  the   Protestant 
Church  has  in  the  Catholic  Church  pro- 
duced an  indifference  to  the  Scriptures. 


Australia    and     Her    Problems 

By  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  P.C.,   K.C.,  M  A. 

[Sir  Edmund  Barton,  Premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  also  minister  of  Its  external  af- 
fairs, passed  through  New  York  on  hia  way  home  from  the  coronation  teu  days  ago.  He  is  a  large 
man  with  darkly  florid,  clean  shaven,  powerful  face  and  quick,  dark  eyes.  He  has  an  accent  that  sounds 
English,  but  his  accessibility,  directness,  simplicity,  frankness,  wide  sympathies,  energy  and  good- 
humored  optimism  impressed  people  here  as  giving  him  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  best  among  our  owa 
public  men.  Tho  only  fifty-three  years  of  age  Sir  Edmund  looks  much  younger.  For  a  long  time  he  has 
been  a  great  force  in  Australian  public  life.  He  was  born  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  got  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  there  and  in  Sydney  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1879.  Soon 
afterward  he  entered  the  legislative  assembly  of  New  South  Wales  and  was  Speaker  of  that  body 
from  1883  to  1887.  He  was  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales  in  1889  and  also  in  1891.  When 
the  movement  for  federation  began  Sir  Edmund  threw  himself  into  it  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Convention  In  1897-98.  He  is  an  ardent  protectionist  and  fully  expects 
that  policy  to  triumph  in  his  country,  where,  he  holds,  it  is  at  present  necessary  in  order  to  build  up 
industries.  The  following  account  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth  along  the 
path    of  federation  is  from  an  interview  with  him. — Editor.] 

AUSTRALIAN  Federation  has  been  and  no  force  behind  it.  It  is  simply  the 
in  operation  more  than  a  year  usual  State  rights  growHng  such  as  has 
now,  and  so  far  has  run  smooth-  often  been  heard  in  America.  The  pow- 
ly,  tho  not  without  some  grumbhng  from  ers  and  privileges  of  the  Australian  gen- 
those  who  declare  that  the  Federal  Gov-  eral  government  are  all  defined  by  the 
ernment  is  interfering  with  the  powers  written  constitution — which  is  working 
and  privileges  of  the  six  States  that  well — and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  gen- 
constitute  the  Federation — Queensland,  eral  government  of  the  United  States. 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus-  Those  powers  are  over  affairs  which  in 
tralia.  West  Australia  and  Tasmania.  their  essence  are  national,  or  in  regard  to 
The  principal  complaint  has  come  which  the  balance  of  convenience  favors 
from  Queensland  in  regard  to  the  law  regulation  by  the  general  government, 
recently  passed  to  prevent  the  im.porta-  such  as  tariff,  defense,  shipping,  patents, 
tion  of  Kanaka  laborers  to  work  on  the  trade-marks,  copyright,  post  office,  tele- 
sugar  plantations  there.  The  answer  to  graph  and  telephone,  lighthouses,  cen- 
that  complaint  is  that  Kanaka  cheap  la-  sus  statistics,  marriage  and  divorce,  cur- 
bor  is  not  healthy  for  Australia  and  is  rency,  banking,  etc.  Telegraph  and  tel- 
passing  away.  phone  systems  in  Australia  are  managed 
In  framing  the  tariff  bill  now  up  for  by  the  general  government,  while  the 
passage  we  have  provided  for  a  duty  of  railroads  are  run  by  the  States  in  which 
£6  a  ton  on  cane  sugar  and  iio  a  ton  on  they  operate.  So  far  the  results  of  this 
beet  sugar  with  an  excise  of  £3  per  ton  have  been  very  good,  and  the  evils  which 
on  locally  refined  sugar,  which  is  reduced  some  expected  would  result  from  a  great 
to  £  I,  where  the  refined  sugar  is  the  prod-  increase  of  the  number  of  Government 
uct  of  white  labor.  This  has  had  such  and  State  employes  have  not  appeared, 
an  effect  on  the  sugar  men  that  at  the  There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
time  I  left  Australia,  six  months  ago,  of  these  men  who  practically  all  exercise 
1,400  out  of  the  2,600  and  odd  sugar  the  suffrage,  to  combine  and  capture 
properties  there  had  registered  for  the  State  and  National  Governments  and 
use  of  white  labor  entirely.  It  is  true  manage  them  in  their  own  interest, 
that  such  registrations  from  the  extreme  The  great  question  now  agitating 
north  are  few,  but  the  total  number  is  Australia  is  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  The 
larger  than  was  expected  and  the  situa-  Senate,  which  has  only  the  power  of  sug- 
tion  on  the  whole  is  very  satisfactory.  gestion  and  request,  has  by  a  narrow  ma- 
in other  quarters  there  are  in  Aus-  jority  made  a  large  number  of  requests 
tralia  complaints  that  the  Federal  Gov-  for  reduction  of  duties  which  general 
ernment  is  assuming  more  than  its  con-  sentiment  considers  necessary  for  the 
stitutional  power  and  is  grinding  down  upbuilding  of  our  young  industries, 
the  States.     But  there  is  no  truth  in  that,  Ours  is  a  young  country,  and  is  passing 
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through  that  same  phase  of  industrial  de- 
velopment that  Canada  entered  upon 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  Sir  John  A. 
MacDonald  made  his  campaign  for  pro- 
tection there  and  put  the  industries  of 
that  country  on  their  feet.  Our  indus- 
tries and  the  labor  they  employ  need 
similar  aid  at  this  time,  and  the  tariff  law 
which  has  been  framed  and  is  now  in 
process  of  passage  only  provides  for  pro- 
tection to  those  Australian  industries 
which  are  natural  to  the  country  and  sub- 
stantial. 

In  comparison  with  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  the  protection  given  to 
Australian  industries  by  the  bill  now  be- 
fore our  houses  is  quite  small.  The 
highest  range  of  duties  is  only  30  per 
cent.,  and  the  average — omitting  duties 
on  opium  and  spirits — not  more  than  15 
per  cent.  Of  course  the  high  freight 
rates  afford  additional  protection. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  bill  will  pass 
as  drawn  or  with  little  amendment.  It 
is  a  Government  measure,  and  has  the 
general  support  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  has  declined  to  grant 
most  of  the  Senate's  requests. 

The  Senate  of  Australia  is  constituted 
the  same  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  does  not  always  ac- 
curately reflect  popular  feeling.  Each 
State,  large  or  small,  has  six  representa- 
tives; thus  giving  Tasmania,  with  only 
180,000  population,  as  much  voice  in  the 
Senate  as  New  South  Wales  with  1,600,- 
000.  There  is  no  dissatisfaction  with 
this  arrangement.  Our  people  believe 
that  equal  representation  in  the  States  is 
better  for  Federation  than  representation 
based  on  population  would  be. 

But  this  has  produced  a  Senate  which 
certainly  in  this  instance  does  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  Australia  in  regard 
to  the  tariff.  There  is  an  abnormal  num- 
ber of  free  traders  in  it  who  are  mostly 
from  the  smaller  States  and  whose  pres- 
ence is  due  to  exceptional  circumstances. 
They  are  wielding  power  derived  from 
accident,  and  the  next  election  will  prob- 
ably result  in  a  change. 

Protection  sentiment  is  growing  in 
Australia.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  recognized  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  should  cease  to  depend 
on  other  nations  for  goods  that  we  can 
easily  and  profitably  make  for  ourselves. 
New  South  Wales,  from  which  I  came. 


has  been  free  trade,  but  is  progressing 
toward  protection. 

Our  farmers  are  protectionists  as  a 
body  because  their  farms  are  mostly  sit- 
uated far  back  in  the  interior,  phys- 
ical difficulties  have  prevented  or  ob- 
structed railroad  building,  and  land  car- 
riage is  arduous  and  costly,  while  the 
bulk  of  population  is  gathered  in  ana 
around  the  seaboard  cities  and  without 
protection  would  get  most  of  its  agricul- 
tural produce  from  over  seas. 

Another  great  problem  with  which  wd 
are  struggling  is  that  of  irrigation,  and 
a  joint  irrigation  scheme  is  afoot  for 
using  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  our 
greatest  river,  to  fertilize  lands  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  Mur- 
ray forms  the  boundary  of  those  two 
States  and  afterward  flows  through 
South  Australia.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  use 
the  waters  of  the  Murray  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
South  Australia  to  use  the  Murray  for 
navigation.  We  hope  to  harmonize  those 
interests  and  are  working  to  that  end. 

Just  before  I  left  Australia  I  attended 
a  conference,  held  on  the  border,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  various 
States  as  a  result  of  which  each  has  ap- 
pointed a  hydraulic  engineer  to  a  joint 
commission  on  irrigation.  These  will 
make  an  investigation  and  report  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  practicable 
system  for  conserving,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing the  Murray's  waters  without 
interfering  with  its  navigation.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  by  means  of 
a  system  of  locks  and  weirs  it  is  quite 
possible  to  irrigate  a  very  large  extent 
of  dry  country  by  means  of  the  Murray 
without  injuring  its  navigability.  Later 
w^e  will  take  up  the  problem  of  using  the 
waters  of  the  Darling  in  a  similar  way. 
It  is  a  very  long  river,  which  during  the 
rainy  season  sends  an  immense  volume 
of  water  into  the  Murray. 

Another  of  our  problems  is  in  regard 
to  forestry.  We  have  planted  some  trees 
but  not  nearly  enough  of  them  and  can- 
not yet  tell  anything  about  results. 
Along  with  this  tree  planting,  also  denu- 
dation of  our  timber  has  been  going  on, 
for  Australian  hard  woods,  being  im- 
pervious to  water,  are  now  used  all  over 
the  world  for  street  paving  purposes. 
Great  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  waste 
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is  still  going  on,  for  our  national  Gov- 
ernment cannot  interfere  in  the  matter 
and  the  land  owners  are  in  many  in- 
stances reckless.  The  remedy  must 
come  from  the  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  the  labor  problem  also,  the 
question  of  keeping  up  wages  to  such  a 
standard  as  will  enable  white  men  to  live 
in  comfort.  Laborers'  pay  averages 
about  seven  shillings  a  day  all  over  Aus- 
tralia, but  is  a  little  less  in  Tasmania. 
Chinamen  can  live  on  a  few  pennies  a 
day,  and  their  labor  is  discouraged,  for 
in  regard  to  one  thing  all  Australia  is 
emphatically  resolved,  and  that  is  that 
the  race  must  be  kept  pure,  and  that  ne- 
cessitates prevention  of  competition 
which  would  degrade  white  labor  to  the 
level  of  black  and  yellow  and  so  bring 
about  the  intermingling  of  races. 

Taken  on  the  whole  Australia  is  doing 
very  well,  and  it  looks  as  tho  we  are  go- 
ing to  succeed  in  building  up  a  strong, 
intelligent,  active  and  energetic  nation  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  1880  our 
population  was  about  3,000,000,  now  it  is 
about  4,000,000.  The  immigration  is 
almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain — 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch — making  a 
homogeneous  people  with  few  elements 
of  discord.  Increase  from  birth  rate 
has  not  been  up  to  the  mark  since  1893 
on  account  of  hard  times  discouraging 
marriages,  but  experience  shows  that  a 
period  of  prosperity  will  soon  remedy 
that. 

The  area  of  land  under  agriculture  is 
fast  increasing ;  we  still  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  export  wool  in  large  quantities  ; 
we  are  gratified  to  be  the  butcher  shop  of 
the  entire  British  Empire ;  and  our  wheat 
fields  are  coming  to  the  front.  Already 
we  export  five  bushels  of  wheat  for  every 
eight  exported  by  Canada,  which  is  good 
when  one  considers  that  wheat  growing 
in  Australia  began  so  recently. 

The  farms  have  been  suffering  from  a 
recent  great  drought,  and  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales, 
but   news    just    received    declares    that 


heavy  rains  have  fallen  and  relieved  the 
situation. 

No  new  startling  discoveries  of  min- 
erals have  been  made,  but  they  are  bor- 
ing for  coal  near  Sydney  now,  and  it  is 
strongly  believed  to  be  there.  There  are 
fine  coal  fields  on  either  side  of  Mel- 
bourne, the  seam  dipping  under  the  city. 
The  output  of  the  gold  fields  in  Western 
Australia  still  continues  to  be  high.  Last 
year  it  was  £7,000,000. 

We  have  taken  in  British  New  Guinea 
as  a  territory,  and  are  ready  for  further 
expansion.  New  Zealand,  which  is  1,250 
miles  away  from  our  continent,  has  so 
far  refused  to  join  us,  and  as  yet  shows 
no  signs  of  yielding. 

We  have  no  enemies  in  sight  any- 
where, and  fear  of  them  is  not  among 
our  troubles.  Now  and  then  some  alarm- 
ist declares  that  in  case  the  British  fleet 
was  overcome  we  might  be  attacked,  but 
that  danger  was  always  remote,  and  is 
now  still  more  so  on  account  of  the  re- 
cent strong  drawing  together  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  during  and 
since  the  Spanish  War  and  the  troubles 
in  China. 

Such  a  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween these  two  great  nations  is  the  nat- 
ural attitude  for  them,  as  they  are  not 
only  racially  akin  but  are  also  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  free  government  and 
opponents  of  that  despotism  which  we 
find  prevailing  elsewhere. 

Australia's  feeling  for  Great  Britain 
is  one  of  perfect  loyalty.  She  has  al- 
ways been  generously  treated  by  the 
mother  country,  and  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  offset  her  gratitude,  such  as  the 
oppression  against  which  the  United 
States  revolted.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
loyalty,  like  that  of  Canada,  is  not  stim- 
ulated by  the  fact  that  she  has  a  power- 
ful neighbor  south  of  our  imaginary  line 
against  whose  aggression  she  may  at 
some  time  need  all  the  protection  that  the 
mother  country  can  possibly  give  her. 
Australia's  loyalty  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
quieter  than  that  of  Canada.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  deep,  widespread  and  abiding. 


^ 
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Richard    Wagner    in    Munich 

By  Poukney  Bigelow,   M.A. 

Author  of  the  "  German  Struggle  for  Liberty, "  etc. 


1"^  HANKS  to  Professor  the  Royal 
Court  Councilor  Chevalier  de  Pos- 
sart — to  say  nothing  of  the  Crown 
of  Bavaria — Munich  to-day  satisfies  the 
most  ardent  worshiper  of  Wagner  by  the 
completeness  with  which  the  works  of 
this  master  are  here  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public. 

In  Germany  we  talk  of  Wagner  as  the 
loyal  Japanese  refer  to  the  Sintoo  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  say  that  the  audience 
applauded — no  such  profane  thought 
could  we  entertain  in  connection  with  so 
holy  a  rite — we  revenently  note  in  our 
press  commentary  that  the  vast  congrega- 
tion listened  with  a  spiritual  exhaltation 
befitting  the  service.  Wagner  has  been 
many  years  educating  his  people,  but  he 
deals  with  pliable  forces,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  gifted  widow  can,  from  her 
Bayreuth  wmdows,  look  out  over  a  land 
so  saturated  with  Wagnerianism  that 
even  she  may  now.  exclaim  "  The  work  is 
done — the  master  has  reaped  his  reward." 

Can  this  religion  last?  Will  Wagner 
worshipers  conquer  the  world?  I  asked 
the  question  yesterday  at  half  past  three 
of  the  afternoon  as  I  tramped  away  with 
a  large  band  of  Munich  pilgrims  over  the 
beautiful  Isar  Bridge  and  up  a  shady 
winding  avenue  to  the  new  Wagner  The- 
ater (lemple  I  mean)  whose  completion 
we  are  now  solemnly  celebrating  by 
twenty  performances  of  the  great  com- 
poser. 

All  the  conditions  of  worship  are  here 
successfully  united.  The  approach  is 
amidst  groves,  statuary,  splashing  foun- 
tains, past  one  of  the  noblest  of  columns 
dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Victory — a 
monument  so  exquisitely  proportioned  as 
to  suggest  the  victory  of  art  over  ugliness 
— the  triumph  of  Munich  over  bigger, 
but  less  esthetic,  cities. 

Wagner  and  Bismarck  are  two  Ger- 
mans who  have  most  profoundly  affected 
their  countrymen  because  of  essentially 
national  qualities.  Had  Wagner  never 
written  a  bar  of  music  he  would  still,  I 
venture  to  think,  have  been  rated  as  an 
eminently  original  and  vigorous  writer. 
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He  was  driven  from  his  country  for  his 
radicalism  in  '48,  and  after  that  date  his 
activity  in  literature  was  as  daring  as 
in  music.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  in 
doubt  I  commend  him,  or  her,  to  look  up 
his  remarkable  pamphlet  on  the  Jews  in 
German  art. 

Half  past  three  is  rather  early  for  wan- 
dering off  to  an  afternoon  service,  wh'ch 
commences  at  four  and  lasts  until  ten. 
Plowever,  having  lived  through  many  a 
good  Japanese  play  I  was  not  disposed  to 
cavil  on  this  theme.  By  way  of  interjec- 
tion, however,  let  me  observe  that,  where- 
as in  most  German  towns  the  shops  do 
not  close  until  six  or  seven  o'clock,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  apostles  of  Wagner 
will  succeed  in  drawing  into  their  Ring 
any  but  such  as  can  choose  their  own 
hours  for  devotion. 

The  price  of  the  ticket  is  twenty  marks 
— $5.  That  is  dirt  cheap  considering  that 
for  this  the  worshiper  attends  a  service 
where  the  orchestration,  the  scenery,  the 
chorus  work,  the  acting  and  singing  in 
the  leading  roles  are  beyond  praise — 
every  detail  is  harmoniously  blended  and 
the  worshiper  feels  himself  part  of  one 
grand  act  of  elevation — carried  up  on  to  a 
plane  of  melodious  mystery  akin  to  rap- 
ture. 

Under  present  conditions  this  rap- 
turous mystery  is  limited  to  those  who 
can  afford  twenty  marks  for  each  service. 
Those  who  cannot  must  do  as  did  my  Slav 
friend  from  Bohemia,  who  yesterday  sent 
his  mother-in-law  to  the  first  act  of  the 
Meistersinger ;  her  daughter  then  took 
the  ticket  for  the  second  act,  while  he 
came  in  for  the  third.  That  brought  the 
charge  per  head  down  to  less  than  $2 
apiece.  For  those  who  cannot  afford 
even  this  there  is  nothing  open  but  to  agi- 
tate for  a  high  State  subvention  or  to  pray 
that  some  eccentric  rich  man  may  see  in 
Munich  an  opportunity  of  bringing  with- 
in reach  of  poor  people  the  music  of  their 
great  composer. 

Munich's  Wagner  Temple  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  its  purpose,  altho  the 
baldheaded    gentleman     from    Antwerp 
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who  occupied  the  seat  in  front  of  me  com- 
plained of  a  draft,  and  a  lady  from  Chris- 
tiania  on  my  left  said  the  ventilation  was 
imperfect.  But  as  for  me,  not  expecting 
ventilation  in  any  German  theater,  I  was 
not  disappointed — and  as  to  drafts  I 
could  but  pray  for  more. 

But  to  come  back  to  that  money  matter. 

The  stout  porter  in  royal  Bavarian  liv- 
ery told  me  that  there  were  but  1,100 
seats  in  the  house.  That  means  $5,500  a 
night  at  best,  a  sum  that  cannot  possibly 
cover  the  cost  of  the  performance.  The 
manager  carries  on  this  Wagner  wor- 
ship as  we  support  a  mission  to  the 
heathen,  partly  out  of  his  own  purse  and 
partly  by  the  help  of  others.  These 
others  appear  to  talk  mainly  United 
States.  The  prices  at  the  refreshment 
counter  were  consequently  all  treble  the 
normal  Munich  rate. 

It  was  an  interesting  picture,  this  audi- 
ence brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
— talking  every  tongue  and  dressed  in 
every  stage  of  fashion  or  eccentricity.  I 
found  some  fellow  countrywomen  intent 
upon  evading  the  New  York  customs 
duty  by  wearing  gaudy  Paris  gowns  just 
enough  for  smuggling  purposes.  Near 
them  sat  bespectacled  professors  who 
cared  little  for  evening  dress,  and  their 
wives  still  less.  There  were  young  men 
from  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  who 
were  doing  what  they  deemed  the  cor- 
rect thing  by  wearing  white  gloves  and 
opera  hats  in  the  blazing  sun  of  an  Au- 
gust afternoon.  There  were  many  young 
women  who  wore  their  hair  after  the 
manner  of  those  who  fear  to  catch  cold 
in  their  ears — a  flat  chested  sallow  breed 
of  degenerates  ;  and  near  by  some  easy 
gaited  British  men  and  maidens  who  had 
been  climbing  in  the  Alps  and  had 
stopped  over  to  attend  this  Wagner 
service  much  as  I  once  went  out  of  my 
way  to  see  the  pilgrims  at  Lourdes. 
Many  of  these  rugged  Philistines  disap- 
peared after  the  second  act. 

Six  hours  is  a  long  service  for  us  busy 
workers  of  to-day !  But  there  are  ap- 
parently plenty  who  find  it  a  light  sacri- 
fice, for  the  new  theater  is  crowded  every 
day,  and  Chevalier  de  Possart  revels  in 
triumph  over  all  his  rivals.  We  from 
the  non-German  world  cannot  fail  to  feel 
gratitude  for  what  we  are  here  permitted 
to  enjoy,  and  particularly  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  exists. 


For  instance,  when  the  performance  is 
over  the  spectator  finds  that  a  benevolent 
(jovernment  has  grouped  together  a  hun- 
dred electric  cars  on  tracks  belonging  to 
the  theater ;  these  cars  start  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  filled.  There  is  no  such  con- 
venience in  New  York  or  London.  In- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  our 
great  cities  has  a  single  notable  theater 
standing  in  its  own  grounds — open  on  all 
sides.  The  Wagner  theater  of  Munich 
is  conceived  as  a  palace,  about  it  are 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  terraces,  and  foun- 
tains, and  charming  paths  where  the 
guests  stroll  about  in  the  lengthening 
shadows  and  refresh  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  appetites.  The  rooms  set 
aside  for  the  foyer,  the  halls,  the  dining 
rooms,  the  gardens — all  these  are  en 
suite,  and  when  the  act  is  over  the  whole 
house  rises  and  distributes  itself  as  at  a 
garden  party.  The  pauses  between  the 
acts  are  so  long  (45  minutes)  that  there 
is  ample  time  for  a  comfortable  stroll  or 
a  meal.  In  this  way  the  whole  perform- 
ance passes  with  comparatively  little  fa- 
tigue, even  to  the  delicate. 

There  are  those  who  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  invisible  orchestra.  For 
my  part  I  see  no  advantage  in  such  an 
arrangement.  The  men  who  play  the 
violin  are  to  me  just  as  interesting  a  por- 
tion of  the  play  as  those  who  figure  un- 
der the  lime  light.  It  takes  little  power 
of  abstraction  to  forget  them  just  as  we 
amiably  ignore  the  purely  conventional 
drolleries  about  actors  which  distract 
those  who  see  an  opera  for  the  first  time. 

Wagner's  rank  as  a  master  of  many 
arts  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  en- 
vious. He  is  another  Goethe  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  world's  intellectual  assets. 
I^ar  be  it  for  me  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  lay  my  wreath  reverently  at  the  foot 
of  his  shrine  and  to  congratulate  Munich 
on  another  triumph  as  Mistress  of  Ar- 
tistic Germany.  Is  it  profanity  for  me 
to  think  that  Wagner,  like  Goethe,  would 
have  been  none  the  less  great  had  he  un- 
derstood the  value  of  a  blue  pencil F 

Is  there  an  eminent  living  writer  who 
does  not  to-day  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  man  he  once  hated — the  editorial 
mentor  whose  harsh  but  healthy  note 
echoes  each  night  through  the  highway 
of  letters :  "  Boil  it  down,  my  boy  !  Boil 
it  down !  " 

Munich,  Germany, 


Anti-Militarism    in    France 

By   Gustave    Herve 

[The  author  of  this  article,  who  taught  history  in  one  of  the  provincial  State  secondary  schools  of 
France,  wrote  articles  in  one  of  the  advanced  newspapers  of  the  region  that  strongly  opposed  permanent 
armies.  The  Government  had  him  tried  before  the  courts,  where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Yonne,  where  the  oft'ense  occurred,  took  the  matter  up 
and  suspended  Professor  Herv4,  who  then  appealed  to  the  Superior  Board  at  I'aris,  who  were  still 
severer  and  dismissed  him  from  the  State  service. — Editor.] 

OF  all  great  modern  nations,  France  From  thence  arose  the  second  empire 
has  been  most  deeply  imbued  with  in  185 1  by  a  military  coiLp  d'etat.    Napo- 
love  of  military  glory.    Before  the  leon   III   succeeded   through   the   army, 
revolution  of  1789  France  was  ruled  by  rose  to  power  through  the  army,  and  de- 
kings,  whose  court  was  almost  exclusive-  sired,   like   his   uncle,   to  gorge   it  with 
ly  composed  of  descendants  of  the  an-  glory.    After  the  Crin^ean  war  came  the 
cient  feudal  lords,  an  essentially  warlike  Italian  campaign ;  then  the  great  filibus- 
class,  and  by  their   surroundings   these  tering    expedition    in    Mexico.      France 
kings  were  incited  to  an  immoderate  taste  waked  up  again  twenty  years  later  in  the 
for     wars     of     conquest     and     display,  ditch  of  Sedan,  a  new  Waterloo ! 
Through  the  emotion  all  wars  aroused  Do  you  think  the  country  was  cured  of 
among  the  people,  through  the  Te  Deums  the  folly  of  conquest  and  the  glory  of  the 
chanted  with    great    ceremony    by    the  sword  by  these  two  lessons? 
clergy,  the  only  educators  of  the  masses  The  malady  was  only  aggravated ;  for 
in  that  time,  to  celebrate  the  smallest  vie-  more  than  twenty  years  France  could  not 
tory,  the  entire  nation,  particularly  the  forgive   the  amputation   of   Alsace-Lor- 
middle  classes  who  aped  the  nobility,  ac-  raine,  a  bit  of  her  body  inhumanly  cut  off 
quired  a  taste  for  all  military  shows  and  by  a  Prussian  corporal.    Throughout  the 
began  to  consider  the  glory  of  arms  the  whole  country  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
most  desirable  of  all  things.  revenge.       The     Republican     party     in 
After  such  an  education  why  should  France  then   sought  to   replace   clerical 
we   wonder  that  the   nation   should,   in  morals  in  the    public    schools    by    civil 
1789,  after  having  overthrown  royal  ab-  teaching  and  lay  morals.    It  was  quickly 
solutism  at  home,  at  the  first  threat  of  done.     For  the  Catholic  religion  some- 
monarchic    Europe    rush    to    meet    it,  thing   more   imbecile   and   bloodier   was 
arms  in  hand.     Soon  a  victorious  gen-  substituted,  the  religion  of  patriotism — an 
eral,    over    whom    France    went    mad,  impure  mixture  of  hatred  of  foreigners, 
dragged  the  country  in  his  train  through  national  vanity  and  love  of  gold  lace  and 
all  the  capitals    of    Europe,    scattering  feathers.     The  flag  replaced    the    cross, 
crosses,  gold  lace  and  marshals'  batons  Academic  battalions  and  military  parades 
among    his    soldiers,    until  the  day  the  took  the  place  of  processions.    They  sang 
country  rolled  into  the  abyss  at  Waterloo.  "  The  Trumpet  "  of  Paul  Deroulede  in- 
The    united    monarchs,    by    bringing  stead  of  "  Holy    Spirit,    descend    upon 
back   the  heirs  of  the  ancient  kings  in  us ;  "  and  in  place  of  killing  infidels,  as 
their  ^nilitary  chariots,  by  giving  Napo-  was  done  in  the  good  old  times    in  the 
leon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  as  a  pedestal,  name  of  the  God  of  love  and  pity,  they 
made  him  appear  to  all  French  partisans  murdered    negroes,    Hovas,    Tonkinese 
as  the  soldier  developed  by  the  revolu-  and  Chinese  in  the  name  of  civilization 
tion,  the  victim  of  tyrants,  and  the  imag-  and  the  honor  of  the  flag ! 
ination  of  the  poets  seizing  upon  it,  Ber-  The  first  result:  In  1887,  General  Bou- 
anger,  the  singer,  and  the  great  Hugo  langer,  whose  chief  merit  was  his  fine  ap- 
forged  the  Napoleonic  legend.    The  man  pearance  on  horseback  and  his  promises 
who  had  cost  Europe  more  than  three  of  revenge,  became  the  idol  of  the  coun- 
million  lives,  who  had  immolated  a  mil-  try  for  two  years,  and  republican  institu- 
lion  Frenchmen  on  his  battlefields,  ap-  tions   found    themselves    threatened   by 
peared  a  martyr,  a  hero,  almost  a  god.  the  Boulang^ists, 
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Second  result :  Ten  years  later  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  with  the  aid  of  infernal 
machinations,  despite  of  all  judicial 
forms  condemned  as  a  traitor  a  French 
officer,  Dreyfus,  whose  principal  crime 
was  being  a  Jew.  The  same  crowd  which 
had  prostrated  itself  before  Boulanger's 
black  horse  howled  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  its  admiration  for  the  infallible 
and  inviolable  councils  of  war. 

The  French  nation  might  well  seem  to 
the  untrained  eye  of  a  stranger  a  huge 
frame  poisoned  to  the  marrow  with  mili- 
tarism. 

Happily  the  very  excess  of  the  evil  be- 
gan to  produce  the  remedy ;  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  can 
no  longer  be  deceived ;  the  patient  was 
not  incurably  tainted,  his  healing  is  at 
hand. 

The  sword  worshipers  did  wrong  in 
making  the  public  adoration  of  the  idol 
too  noisy ;  for  the  French  mind,  essen- 
tially light  and  critical,  enjoys  tumbling 
all  idols  from  their  pedestals :  there  lies 
our  first  hope  of  safety. 

The  law  of  1872  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  the  army  worshiper,  making 
military  service  obligatory  even  for  the 
educated  and  enlightened,  allowing  the 
idol  with  all  its  defects  and  bad  habits 
to  be  observed  to  oclosely.  The  intelligent 
youth,  the  young  "  Intellectuals,"  as  they 
say,  objected  to  the  mechanical  and  stu- 
pefying exercises  of  the  barracks,  to  the 
trained-dog  parades  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo,  to  the  brutalities  of  unbridled 
officers  and  the  foolishness  and  arro- 
gance of  drill  masters.  Now  these  young 
"  Intellectuals  ''  knew  how  to  write. 
Once  liberated  they  could  speak  their 
grievances  aloud.  From  this  arose  anti- 
military  literature.  While  the  comic  pa- 
pers caricatured  the  ''  Ramollot  et  les 
Ronchonot  "  of  the  barracks,  while  Cour- 
teline  turned  military  life  to  ridicule  with 
all  its  meanness  and  degradation  in  his 
"  Fifty-first  Chasseurs,"  Rescaves  with 
a  pen  dipped  in  gall  wrote  his  romance 
of  a  "  Sous-OfT,"  in  which  he  nailed  to 
the  pillory  the  brutal  and  dishonest  sub- 
officers  who,  according  to  him,  crawled 
through  the  French  army ;  and  Darien 
his  "  Biribi,"  in  which  he  painted  to  the 
public  the  horrors  of  the  military  prisons 
and  their  tortures  worthy  of  the  Inquisi- 
liuh. 


About  the  same  time  the  works  of  Tol- 
stoy, translated  into  French,  aroused, 
particularly  in  Protestant  families,  who 
have  preserved  in  France  more  than  the 
Catholics  the  evangelical  spirit,  a  new 
current  of  thought,  not  less  hostile  to  the 
military  and  warlike  spirit ;  by  showing 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  bel- 
licose patriotism.  Tolstoy  reached  a  pub- 
lic which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  re- 
pelled by  the  irreverent  jokes  of  Cour- 
teline  or  the  violent  attacks  by  Descaves 
and  Darien.  To-day  the  preaching  of 
Tolstoy  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  even 
among  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
mysticism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Russian  writer. 
Quite  recently  at  Belfort,  a  frontier  town 
not  two  feet  from  Germany,  where  mili- 
tarism is  particularly  powerful,  two  con- 
scripts, two  young  men  of  the  people, 
refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  armed, 
preferring  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and 
exposed  to  all  the  tortures  of  military 
confinement  rather  than  to  use  imple- 
ments of  murder.  Both  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  perform  any  kind  of 
work,  no  matter  how  repulsive,  at  the 
barracks,  but  no  military  exercises.  They 
would  use  brooms  as  much  as  was  re- 
quired, but  guns,  never! 

The  anti-military  French  writers  have 
only  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the 
military  flock  a  few  sheep  who  dislike 
military  servitude  and  the  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  the  ensuing  butcheries,  by 
temperament ;  even  Tolstoy  has  only  con- 
verted to  his  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  evil  by  violence  a  few  truly  super- 
human apostolic  souls,  and  these  souls 
are  rare  in  all  countries.  Practically  be- 
yond the  vague  eflfect  it  has  had  upon 
society  in  contributing  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace,  anti-military  litera- 
ture, both  by  Courteline  and  Tolstoy,  ha: 
only  influenced  isolated  individuals 

But  now  two  great  political  parties 
are  taking  a  stand  against  militarism ; 
the  Radical  Republican  and  the  Socialist 
parties. 

The  Radical  Republicans  up  to  this 
time  have  been  also  deeply  anti-clerical, 
vasruely  democratic  and  passionately 
militar}^  Upon  one  point,  the  military 
nuestion,  they  are  in  process  of  evolution. 
The  Boulangist  crisis  had  already  awak- 
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ened  their  distrust  of  professional  sol- 
diers ;  the  Dreyfus  case,  following  the 
other  so  closely,  did  more :  it  made  them 
fear  for  the  Third  Republic  the  fate  of 
the  First  and  Second,  both  strangled  by 
a  military  coup  d'etat.  The  Radicals  be- 
gan to  notice  the  irreducible  antagonism 
which  exists  between  the  military  spirit 
of  passive  obedience  and  the  republican 
spirit,  which  is  only  at  bottom  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry;  between  the  regime  of 
armed  peace,  which  swallows  up  in 
preparations  for  war  a  thousand  millions 
every  year,  and  the  democratic  republican 
regime  which  demands  material  ameliora- 
tion in  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  What 
has  most  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French 
Radicals  is  their  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  When  they  beheld  the  hand  of 
the  Church  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Bou- 
langist  intrigue  and  the  Dreyfusite 
machinations  they  saw  clearly;  if  they 
have  not  to-day  openly  declared  war  on 
militarism  it  is  because  they  are  re- 
strained by  their  electoral  clientele;  they 
are  afraid  of  losing  a  part  of  their  elect- 
ors, whom  they  formerly  helped  to  imbue 
with  a  military  spirit.  But,  after  all,  they 
have  sounded  the  depth  of  the  abyss  they 
themselves  dug,  into  which  they  nearly 
precipitated  the  government  of  their 
dreams.  Henceforth  they  are  on  their 
guard.  The  palmy  days  of  the  sword 
are  numbered  in  France. 

But  it  is  the  Socialist  party  particular- 
ly which  leads  the  assault  upon  the  idol 
and  that  advances  by  no  roundabout 
road.  It  detests  existing  governments  as 
being  all,  or  nearly  all,  except  for  slight 
differences  in  forms,  equally  cruel  step- 
mothers of  the  humble,  of  the  manual 
workers,  the  slaves  of  manufactories,  of 
mines,  of  land,  the  proletaire  condemned 
to  work  like  beasts  of  burden,  deprived 
of  almost  all  intellectual  culture,  for 
whom  enforced  idleness,  alcoholism,  or, 
if  they  are  women,  prostitution  lie  in 
wait,  food  for  toil,  food  for  powder,  flesh 
for  lust !  In  consequence  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda  the  most  advanced  of  the 
French  proletaire  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  they  consider  as  compatriots 
not  the  clergy  and  the  rich  French  mid- 
dle class,  but  the  foreign  Socialists. 
They  are  ready  on  their  part  to  practice 
the  motto  of  the  international  proletaire, 
"  Unite."     They   will  be  ready,  the  day 


on  which  they  finish  organizing  the  work- 
men of  the  large  towns  into  a  powerful 
syndicate,  to  reply  to  a  declaration  of 
international  war  by  a  declaration  of  civil 
war.  They  will  no  longer  cry  "  To  Ber- 
lin !  "  "  To  Berlin !  "  but  in  case  of  mo- 
bilization for  offensive  war  against  a  for- 
eign country,  "  Long  live  the  Com- 
mune \  "  "  Long  live  the  International 
Union !  " 

For  such  men  the  army  is  more  than 
anything  else  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  social  edifice  which  they  hate ;  for 
them  it  is  only  the  watchdog  of  the  capi- 
talist class,  the  watchdog  which  must  be 
turned  against  his  master  or  have  his 
teeth  drawn. 

What  strength  do  the  Radical  and  So- 
cialistic parties  represent  in  France? 
That  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  might 
be  answered  roughly  that  they  control 
two-fifths  of  the  seats  of  deputies  and 
senators  and  that  for  fifteen  years  their 
power,  that  of  the  Socialistic  party  in 
particular,  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

It  must  be  added,  upon  the  militar_> 
question,  that  no  irreconcilable  opposition 
is  to  be  feared  on  the  part  of  the  French 
peasants,  who  constitute  in  France  more 
than  half  of  the  population.  The  peas- 
ant, in  fact,  has  never  shared  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  workmen  in  towns  for 
the  barracks.  He  has  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  blinded  by  tinsel  and  military 
plumes,  for  he  is  essentially  peaceful. 
The  barracks,  which  take  his  son  away 
from  him  for  three  years,  which  force 
him  to  hire  a  servant  to  replace  him  at 
the  plow,  which  return  his  son,  sometimes 
lazy  and  dissolute,  often  With  a  distaste 
for  work  in  the  fields — the  barracks, 
which  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  taxation,  begin  to 
weigh  heavily  upon  him — I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  it.  The  anti-military 
propaganda  is  sure  to  find  ground  ad- 
mirably prepared  for  it  in  the  country. 

Finally,  the  anti-military  campaign  is 
assured  of  finding  valuable  assistance 
from  a  body  of  functionaries  who  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  France,  those 
who  compose  the  teaching  class,  the  lay 
educators  of  youth.  The  members  of  the 
teaching  class  in  the  public  schools  are 
as  much  attracted  by  novelty  as  the  in- 
structors in  schools  managed  by  the 
clergy  arc  attached  to  all  old  traditions 
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of  conscrvatisni.  I  'ndcr  the  Empire  they 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Re- 
pubhcan  opposition  ;  they  fought  for  the 
Third  Repubhc  in  the  first  years  of  its 
existence,  and  the  lay  instructor  was  the 
pioneer  and  soldier  of  the  Republic 
against  the  Catholic  priest.  In  the  Drey- 
fus crisis  many  of  them  hastened  to  de- 
fend the  Repul)lic  and  the  threatened 
right. 

The  liigher  teaching  class  of  the  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  the  secondary  of  the 
lyceunis,  furnished  a  legion  of  Dreyfus- 
ards  ;  but  the  j)rimary  instructors,  whoarc 
wretchedly  treated,  are,  like  all  pariahs, 
easily  reached  by  Socialistic  propaganda. 
Now  the  public  instruction  molds  two- 
thirds  of  the  future  citizens  of  Erance. 
The  poisoning  of  the  nation  has  been 
possible  only  because  the  teachers  them- 
selves have  been  infected ;  but  now  we 
find  them,  in  place  of  making  a  business 
of  poisoning,  trying  to  effect  a  cure  of 
the  social  body.  Give  them  only  a  dozen 
years  and  we  shall  see  changes  in  the  fair 
land  of  France. 

Society,  capitalist,  clerical  and  military, 


is  naturally  going  to  defend  itself.  It 
has  on  its  side  the  Catholic  Church,  still 
powerful  over  the  minds  of  women ;  the 
Church  and  her  schools,  where  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  preach 
hatred  of  foreigners  and  the  worship  of 
the  sword  as  (Jod.  It  has  on  its  side  the 
power  of  money,  the  great  press,  which 
l)y  its  articles  and  pictures  continues  to 
influence  the  mind  of  the  simple  and  tries 
to  frighten  the  peasant  by  shaking  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  specter  of  the  invading 
Prussian,  or.  more  frightful  yet,  of  So- 
cialism, enemy  of  property.  It  has  on  its 
side,  in  fine,  the  fear  of  all  proprietors 
of  a  violent  deprivation  of  their  posses- 
sions by  the  Socialists,  the  fear  of  change 
and  the  routine  habit  of  mind  which  ex- 
ists at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  men. 

But  there  are  against  it  the  aspirations 
of  all  pariahs  thirsting  for  well  being,  of 
all  men  of  heart  desirous  of  social  justice 
and  moral  beauty,  and  that  is  why  we 
can  fearlessly  affirm  from  to-day  that  the 
bird  of  prey,  tho  it  has  much  vitality  and 
firmly  imbedded  claws,  has  at  last  a  bullet 
in  its  wing. 

Paris.  France. 
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THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    FORMER    RAILROAD    CLAIM    AGENT 


W 


HEN  I  took  hold  of  the  claim  de- 
partment of  the  Surface 

Railroad,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  systems  in  the  country,  the  number 
of  claims  that  were  coming  in  daily  was 
about  twenty,  large  and  small. 

These  included  the  people  who  got 
grease  on  their  clothes  and  swore  they 
got  it  on  our  cars,  the  young  women  with 
torn  dresses  caught  on  some  projecting 
thing,  the  men  whose  wagons  we  had 
bumped,  the  folks  whose  dogs  or  cats  we 
had  run  over,  and  a  vast  infinity  of  tri- 
fiing  matters.  Only  five  or  six  of  these 
claims  were  important  on  the  surface, 
but  we  could  not  absolutely  depend  on 
the  reports  of  the  conductor  and  motor- 
man,  and  so  had  to  pay  some  attention  to 
all  and  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  serious  ones. 

These  serious  ones  were  almost  all  per- 
sonal injuries — the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren whom  we  had  run  over  or  thrown 
down,   or  bumped  off  their  wagons,  or 


who   had   been   aboard   our   cars   during 
any  collision  and  been  hurt. 

Some  of  these  folks  had  broken  bones, 
and  some  split  heads  or  internal  injuries. 
We  had  a  great  many  of  them  in  their 
homes  and  in  all  the  hospitals,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  were  claims  against  us  by 
widows  of  men  whom  our  cars  had  killed 
and  by  parents  of  children  who  had 
shared  the  same  fate. 

In  addition  to  all  the  current  claims 
that  1  have  spoken  of  I  found  an  accu- 
mulation of  old  claims,  many  of  them  of 
the  most  serious  character,  which  were 
steadily  progressing  toward  expensive 
lawsuits. 

There  were  about  450  of  these,  so 
that  the  work  cut  out  for  myself  and  my 
ten  assistants  was  very  considerable. 

My  previous  training  had  been  that  of 
a  newspaper  man,  and  I  had  been  offered 
this  place  by  the  railroad  president  on  the 
advice  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  had  worked 
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up  the  defense  on  a  very  great  libel  suit 
against  the  paper  which  employed  me. 

Consequently  the  claim  agent's  field 
was  a  new  one  for  me,  and  I  found  it  very 
surprising.  Almost  every  claim  that  was 
made  was  partly  fraudulent,  and  many 
were  frauds  pure  and  simple. 

People  who  were  honest  at  all  other 
times  seemed  to  leave  their  morality  be- 
hind them  when  they  came  to  my  office 
and  simply  made  a  grab  at  our  treasury. 

I  found,  also,  that  a  certain  set  of  law- 
yers pursued  us  like  a  pack  of  wolves, 
and  lived  on  what  they  could  drag  down. 
These  had  their  runners  out  drumming 
up  people  to  make  claims  against  us  so 
that  if  we  didn't  settle  they  could  bring 
suit.  Some  of  them  got  the  thing  down 
so  fine  that  they  had  sets  of  professional 
witnesses  who  were  used  in  case  after 
case,  not  having  seen  any  of  the  acci- 
dents, but  swearing  to  facts  just  as  they 
were  taught  by  the  lawyer's  ''  tutor,"  who 
drilled  them  very  thoroughly. 

We  are  not  exactly  angels  in  the  news- 
paper profession,  and  I  thought  that  I 
knew  something  about  the  seamy  side  of 
human  nature,  but  this  went  away  beyond 
my  experience  or  what  I  had  believed  to 
be  possible. 

Some  of  the  types  of  frauds  may  illus- 
trate to  the  reader  just  what  we  had  to 
contend  with. 

A  very  handsome  and  stylish  young 
lady  called  and  complained  that  oil  on  a 
car  seat  had  injured  a  dress  so  that  it  was 
spoiled.  The  value  of  the  dress,  she  de- 
clared, was  $45. 

"Where  did  you  purchase  it?"  I 
'mked 

'  "At  M.'s,"  she  said. 

At  my  direction  she  brought  the  dress 
down  to  our  place  and  I  had  one  of  my 
men  take  it  over  to  M.'s  store.  There  he 
discovered  that  it  had  been  bought  for 
$25  three  years  before.  When  T  called 
the  attention  of  the  young  lady  to  this 
she  retorted : 

'■'  But  I  have  had  it  repaired  and  al- 
tered twice  and  that  cost  $20  more." 

She  was  a  pure-faced  girl,  who  was 
good  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  but  she 
thought  it  no  harm  to  try  a  little  robbery 
on  us  because  we  were  a  rich  corporation. 
She  was  not  ashamed  when  found  out. 

One  day  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  a  thick- 
set, smiling  young  man  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, black  mustache  and  hook  nose 


came  in  and  told  me  that  while  riding  on 
one  of  our  cars  the  day  before  with  his 
wife,  the  latter  was  thrown  down  by  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  vehicle  and  had  re- 
ceived such  injuries  that  she  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  waist  down. 

I  looked  up  the  conductor's  report, 
which  said : 

"  This  lady  seemed  to  fall  down  on 
purpose.  There  was  no  jerk  of  the  car 
that  threw  her." 

The  conductor  was  backed  up  in  his 
statement  by  the  motorman  and  two  in- 
dependent witnesses. 

I  talked  smoothly  to  the  smiling  young 
man,  w^ho  wanted  a  settlement  for  $5,000, 
and  promised  him  immediate  attention, 
which  I  gave,  getting  our  surgeon  to  go 
and  try  how  genuine  that  paralysis  was, 
while  I  sent  a  good  clever  man  to  take 
the  woman's  statement  and  make  inqui- 
ries where  she  had  lived  before,  to  see 
whether  before  the  accident  she  had  been 
m  good  health. 

The  surgeon — one  of  the  cleverest  in 
the  country — made  prolonged  tests  and 
reported  the  paralysis  genuine.  He  tried 
pretty  severe  tests  on  her,includingthrust- 
ing  needles  under  her  toenails.  She  never 
winced,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
sensation  below  the  waist.  My  investi- 
gator reported  that  the  woman  had  al- 
ways been  in  perfect  health  before  the  ac- 
cident. 

It  looked  like  a  case  that  we  ought  to 
settle  quickly,  but  the  conductor's  report 
of  the  causelessness  of  that  fall, backed  up 
as  it  was  by  passengers,  combined  with 
the  dark  young  man's  over-conciliating 
smile,  and  the  fact  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  both  entire  strangers  in  the  city, 
made  me  determine  to  go  slowly  even  at 
the  risk  of  letting  the  thing  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer.  The  smiling  gentle- 
man had  offered  to  take  $5,000.  I  could 
beat  him  down  to  $2,000,  as  these  people 
always  come  down  under  pressure,  while 
if  a  lawyer  had  such  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  a  good-looking  young  woman  he 
wouldn't  think  of  less  than  a  claim  for 
$50,000. 

Still  I  temporized,  amusing  the  dark 
young  man  while  I  got  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  janitress  of  the  house  where 
the  claimant  and  his  wife  were  living. 

The  janitress  became  very  friendly 
Hath  these  folks  and  introduced  another 
woman    companion.      We   provided   our 
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agent  with  money  and  she  made  herself  pretending  that  he  was  an  agent  of  our 

agreeable  to  the  smiling  young  man  and  company  come  to  make  a  settlement.  He 

his  paralytic  spouse.  got  the  injured  man  to  sign  a  power  of 

Soon  they  informed  the  janitress  and  attorney  and  authorization  to  begin  suit, 
her  friend  of  their  claim  against  the  rail-  representing  that  these  were  papers  con- 
road  company,  promising  them  reward  stituting  a  petition  to  the  president  of  the 
for  aid  as  witnesses,  to  which  they  agreed,  railroad  company  for  the  settlement,  with 
Then  the  mask  was  thrown  off  and  the  a  statement  of  injuries  and  loss, 
paralytic  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  any  These  facts  and  the  past  record  of  the 
one.  She  played  cards,  she  romped,  and  little  rascal,  who  had  been  making  a  liv- 
our  money  in  the  hands  of  the  janitress  ing  by  bleeding  the  corporation,  I  laid 
took  her  and  her  husband  out  to  theaters  before  our  lawyers  and  urged  them  to 
and  dances  where  our  witnesses  watched  move  for  disbarment,  saying  that  a  few 
her  lively  gyrations.  examples  like  that  would  have  the  effect 

All  the  time  the  smiling  young  man  was  of   materially    reducing   the    number   of 

coming  to  me  begging,  praying,  threaten-  lawyers  who  devised  frauds  against  us 

ing  for  a  settlement  of  cash.     I  delayed  if  they  found  us  fighting  back, 

and  delayed,  hoping  to  get  him  to  sue  To  my  surprise  our  lawyers  were  for 

so  that  I  could  seize  him,  his  wife  and  going  slowly  and  softly.     They  pleaded 

any   other  members   of  their   gang   for  legal  ethics  and  comradeship,  and  after 

perjury   when  they   swore  to  the   com-  temporizing    with    me    ended    by    doing 

plaint     and     affidavits.     He     threatened  nothing. 

suit    and  sent  a  shifty  little   lawyer  to  This  and  a  number  of  similar  things 

scold  me,  at  which  I  affected  to  be  much  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our 

frightened,   but    they    didn't   put   them-  lawyers  would  be  the  last  persons  in  the 

selves  on  record,  and  the  claimant  and  world  to  hurt  the  wolves,  as  the  more 

his  wife  suddenly  decamped.     I  feel  sure  the  latter  attacked  us  the  more  our  faith- 

that  one  of  my  men  was  a  traitor  and  ful  legal  guardians  had  to  defend  us  and 

gave   information    to   the    lawyers    who  the  more  they  defended  us  the  more  they 

were  after  us.  helped  themselves  from  our  treasury. 

As  to  the  seeming  paralysis  there  were  I  brought  a  conscience  and  a  code  of 

various   explanations.      Some   said   that  morals  into  this  business,  but  the  con- 

the  ability  to  bear  pain  was  managed  by  science,  after  making  itself  unpleasant  on 

hypnotism  and  others  by  cocaine.       The  a  num.ber  of  occasions,  was  sandbagged, 

man  had  been  a  circus  clown,  and  was  while  the  code  of  morals  went  through  a 

one  of  those  crafty  people  who  are  al-  process  of  adaptation, 

ways  getting  caught  in  their  own  traps.  I  set  out  to  swap  fibs  with  the  untruth- 

Our  janitress  listening  at  their  door  had  ful,  to  defraud  the  frauds,  rob  the  rob- 

heard  the  woman  screaming  many  times,  bers  and  outwit  the  sharpers, 

and    exclaiming    that    something    hurt,  I  laid  out  this  policy: 

while    the   man   encouraged    her   to   try  i.  Prompt  investigation  of  all  claims, 

again.     They  were  rehearsing.  2.  Settle     quickly     at     lowest     figure 

The  man  I  suspected  of  warning  these  where  we  are  at  fault, 

friends    was    an    active    worker,    but    I  3.  Compromise  doubtful  cases, 

could  not  get  him  to  be  thorough.     He  4.  Fight  all  frauds  to  the  court  of  last 

skimmed  over  a  lot  of  ground,  and  singu-  resort,  and  trv  to  jail  all  those  responsi- 

larly  enough  the  shifty  little  lawyer    al-  ble  for  the  fraud. 

ways  got  his  cases  wherever  there  was  If  a  railroad  carries  out  this  policy  it 

ground  for  a  claim.     My  man  I  suppose  can  keep  its  claims  down  to  one-quarter 

turned  over  to  this  rascal  a  duplicate  of  what  they  amount  to  if  neglected, 

the  evidence  he  had  collected  for  us.  For  instance,  a  man  with  a  sprained 

I    dropped    the    suspected    man    and  ankle  will  settle  for  from  $50  to  $100,  if 

watched  the  precious  limb  of  the   law.  vou  catch  him  the  day  after  he  has  been 

against  whom  I  soon  got  what  I  thought  hurt,  and  you  may  get  him  for  $20  if  you 

was  good  cause  for  disbarment,  to  which  show  him  a  list  of  witnesses  who  say  that 

I  proposed  to  treat  him.     T  was  ready  to  it  was  his  own  fault.     But  if  you  let  him 

prove  that  he  had  made  his  wav  into  the  get  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  knows 

house  of  a  man  whom  we  had  injured  by  all  about  claim  department  bluffs,  and 
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how  to  make  the  most  of  that  sprain  you 
will  be  lucky  if  you  escape  with  payment 
of  $500. 

The  arrears  of  neglected  cases  that  I 
found  in  my  department  were  very  trou- 
blesome, as  unless  a  case  is  worked  up 
at  once  witnesses  scatter,  and  it  becomes 
hard  to  get  them.  Many  of  them  also 
forget  the  circumstances. 

On  an  average  it  costs  $7  to  work  up 
the  evidence  of  an  accident  on  the  day 
after  it  happens,  and  $30  to  work  up  the 
same  case  a  year  later,  and  the  latter 
work  is  not  so  well  done. 

The  claim  agent  who  does  not  care 
what  happens  to  his  company  will  hide 
his  arrears  and  settle  only  the  smaller 
claims,  passing  the  big  ones  on  to  the 
lawyers  to  defend.  By  that  means  he 
can  make  a  fine  showing  for  himself,  as 
his  salary  account  will  be  small  and  the 
total  paid  for  settlements  will  not  amount 
to  much. 

A.,  who  pursues  this  policy,  will  make 
such  a  showing  as  this :  Salaries  and 
maintenance  of  claim  department,  one 
year,  $10,000;  settlements,  $45,000. 

B.,  who  is  trying  to  wipe  out  arrears 
and  get  the  claims  up  to  date,  may  spend 
$20,000  on  salaries  and  maintenance  and 
$100,000  on  settlements. 

"  Hallo !  "  say  the  directors  to  the 
president,  "  this  new  man,  B.,  is  expen- 
sive. He's  costing  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  A.  did." 

They  don't  know,  for  the  figures  don't 
show,  that  whereas  A.'s  arrears  of  claims 
were  450,  equaling  $200,000,  B.'s  ar- 
rears are  only  200,  equaling  $85,000 ;  and 
whereas  A.  passed  on  to  the  lawyers 
cases  which  will  by  suits  and  settlements 
.  cost  the  company  $200,000,  B.  has  set- 
tled many  of  the  most  important  cases, 
and  has  only  passed  on  for  litigation 
what  will  amount  to  $75,000.  Who  is 
the  really  economical  man  therefore  is 
shown  by  this  table : 

CLAIM    AXP    LITIGATION    KXPEXSES. 

Per  A.  Per  P.. 

Claim  depai-tment.  salaries  and 

maintenance $10,000  .<.20.000 

Claim   department   settlements.  45.000  100.000 

Cost  of   litigations 200,000  75,000 

Amount  of  remaining  claim  ar- 
rears     200.000  85,000 

$455,000        $280,000 
280.000  

Balance  in  favor  of  P..  .  ..$17.">.ooo  


The  claim  agent  can  settle  cases  much 
cheaper  than  the  lawyer,  and  can  investi- 
gate much  cheaper  than  the  lawyer,  so 
one  would  think  that  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  company  would  encour- 
age him  to  settle  all  just  claims  prompt- 
ly. That  is  certainly  what  would  be  done 
in  a  mercantile  business  that  was  being 
conducted  on  a  permanent  basis. 

But  a  different  sort  of  consideration 
enters  in  the  business  of  a  railroad  that 
has  a  lot  of  stock  on  the  market. 

Supposing  that  the  company  wants  to 
show  a  decrease  of  expenditures,  it  can 
do  it  by  practically  shutting  up  the  claim 
department  and  letting  the  lawyers  fight 
and  delay  in  all  suits. 

The  earliest  time  in  which  a  claim 
could  be  collected  after  being  passed  on 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  be  about 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of 
suit  in  the  lower  courts.  A  company  like 
ours,  therefore,  can  make  an  apparent 
saving  of  $200,000  a  year  or  so  by  shut- 
ting off  claims,  and  this  can  be  converted 
into  a  $200,000  increase  of  net  earnings 
in  the  quarterly  report.  Such  an  increase 
is  bound  to  give  the  stock  an  upward 
twist,  and  while  it  is  at  the  highest  the 
wise  gentlemen  who  have  plenty  of  stock 
and  know  about  the  dammed  up  flood  of 
claims  carefully  unload,  and  with  amuse- 
ment watch  the  expression  of  surprise  on 
the  faces  of  their  successors  when  the 
latter  get  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  claim  department. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ceptional American  railroad  on  which 
claims  have  been  fairly  faced  and  hon- 
estly dealt  with.  In  the  others  the  claim 
agent  hides  them  from  the  president,  the 
president  hides  them  from  the  directors. 

The  standpoint  which  I  tried  to  take 
w^as  that  of  the  fair-minded  juryman,  al- 
ways asking  myself  how  a  jury  would 
view  the  claim  against  us  and  making 
full  allowance  for  the  sentimental  na- 
tures of  jurymen. 

The  president  and  others  in  the  com- 
pany were  somewhat  inclined  to  resent 
mv  attitude. 

"  Why,"  said  the  president  one  day, 
"  you  take  the  part  of  these  people.  You 
ought  to  take  the  part  of  the  company." 

"  If  we  don't  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  jury's  standpoint,"  I  said,  "  we  arc 
liable  to  get  beaten  and  lose  a  lot  of 
monev," 
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'I'iiis  Icncleiicy  sKiblKjrnly  to  refuse  to 
look  at  claims  from  an  impartial  stand- 
point was  so  strong  that  one  of  our 
shrewdest,  hardest  headed  directors  said 
to  the  president  one  day : 

*'  Two  more  children  run  over.  I 
wouldn't  pay  a  cent  in  such  cases." 

*'  Xo,  hang  them  !  "  said  the  president. 
**  There  are  too  many  such  cases." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  those  things 
are  accidents  ?  What  were  those  chil- 
dren doing  there?  " 

"  Their  parents  get  them  hurt  on  pur- 
pose so  that  they  can  come  here  and  col- 
lect. They'll  l)e  down  to-day,  and  the 
claim  agent  here  will  want  to  settle  with 
them." 

"  J  wouldn't  pay  a  cent,"  insisted  the 
director. 

"  Nor  I,''  agreed  the  president. 

This  sort  of  spirit  might  be  profitable 
to  the  company  if  we  were  the  sole  ar- 
biters, but  when  we  could  be  haled  to 
court  and  compelled  to  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  we  could  settle  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  certainly  not  wise. 

But  I  was  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  company's  perma- 
nent interest,  while  the  shrewd  director 
looked  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  wanted  to  jump  the  stock  up 
and  then  sell  out,  A  little  later  he  did 
that. 

In  the  life  of  a  pirate  there  are  many 
unpleasantnesses.  A  really  good  man 
can  never  get  used  to  making  his  fellow 
creatures  walk  the  plank,  and  there  are 
some  things  that  a  claim  agent  must  do 
that  do  not  promote  cheerfulness  in  one 
who  desires  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
himself. 

For  instance,  we  found  this  very  efft- 
cacious  in  dealing  with  people  we  had  in- 
jured : 

One  of  our  agents  called  on  the  suf- 
ferer, and  said :  '*  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  in  your  case.  It  seems  to  prove 
that  we  were  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cident, nevertheless  we  will  help  you 
out,  paying  your  expenses  here  and  giv- 
ing vcu,  say,  $50." 

"  Why,  I'm  losing  $500  by  lying  here." 

''  Yes,  but  we  are  not  responsible." 

"  But  you  are  responsible." 

''  We  say  we're  not  and  we  can  prove 
we're  not  by  all  these  witnesses.  You 
have  no  witnesses." 

"'  Never  mind.     I'll  sue." 


Very  well,  we  won't  pay  a  cent  more 

than  $50." 

Then  the  company's  representative 
goes  away,  and  some  trusted  person  like 
a  nurse  or  doctor  comes  along  and  asks : 

"  What  did   he  say?  " 

"  Why,   the  scoundrel  only  offers  me 
S50." 
'  "  Don't  take  it." 

''  I  won't." 

"  Why,  it  is  an  outrage.  I  have  a 
friend  who  knows  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  he  will  do  better  for  you, 
1  am  sure,  when  he  knows  your  story." 

So  this  trusted  person  goes  away,  and, 
returning  later,  says  with  a  bright  face : 
*'  I  can  get  you  $100,"  and  the  injured 
man  takes  it,  having  had  his  high  ideas 
brought  down  1)y  the  defiance  of  the 
claim  agent. 

We  got  many  good  settlements  in  that 
way. 

I  could  say  much  more  telling  how 
friend  would  betray  friend  and  brother 
betray  sister  for  a  few  dollars,  but  sure- 
ly I  have  given  enough  to  indicate  what 
sort  of  a  field  this  was. 

Once  in  a  while  there  came  to  us  a 
claim  that  was  honest  throughout,  where 
the  injury  was  genuine,  where  it  was  our 
fault,  and  where  the  cost  was  not  exag- 
gerated. 1^0  such  claimants  I  told  the 
whole  truth  and  endeavored  to  settle  for 
the  full  amount.  But  I  was  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  The  com- 
pany was  not  willing  to  deal  honestly 
with  those  who  dealt  honestly  w^ith  us. 

I  made  myself  unpopular  by  advocat- 
ing such  fair  dealing,  tho  I  contended 
that  it  was  good  policy. 

One  little  incident  will  illustrate  the 
railroad's  attitude : 

One  day  a  pale,  feeble,  red-bearded 
man  crept  in  my  office  and  begged  me  to 
try  and  get  him  a  situation  with  the  com- 
pany so  that  he  could  support  his  family. 
He  had  been  six  weeks  in  the  hospital 
suffering  from  an  injury  which  he  got  in 
the  company's  service. 

I  looked  up  the  account  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  found  that  this  fellow  was  a 
hero,  who  had  saved  us  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  He  was  a  paver's  laborer  at 
work  between  one  of  our  tracks  when  a 
car  came  along  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed. 

One  of  the  other  laborers,  scrambling 
out    of   the    way,    left    a    granite    block 
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standing  upright  jammed  between  other 
blocks  and  in  the  way  of  the  car,  which 
seemed  doomed  to  strike  it  with  fearful 
force,  throwing  the  passengers  about,  in- 
juring and  perhaps  killing  some  of  them. 

The  red-bearded  man  sprang  forward 
with  a  crowbar  and  wrenched  the  block 
loose  just  in  time  to  save  the  car.  He 
sprang  back  in  front  of  another  car, 
which  knocked  him  down  and  mangled 
him. 

The  accident  which  he  prevented  was 
precisely  like  that  which  had  occurred  a 
year  before,  and  for  which  we  had  al- 
ready paid  more  than  $50,000. 

I  went  down  stairs  to  the  president  and 
made  a  fight  for  liberal  treatment  of  this 
man  who  had  done  so  much  for  us.  I 
said  and  believed  that  it  would  pay  to 
show  employes  that  we  recognized  faith- 
ful service. 


To  my  astonishment  1  could  not  ever! 
get  him  a  $9  a  week  clerkship,  where  he 
could  earn  the  bread  of  his  family  while 
he  was  getting  his  strength  back. 

Fighting  the  wolves,  cheating  the 
cheats  and  robbing  the  robbers  was  ex- 
citing, and  at  times  exhilarating. 

But  tho  this  claim  agent's  field  is  the 
very  native  land  of  tricks  I  never  could 
get  used  to  playing  them  on  poor  people 
whose  claims  were  honest  and  whose 
losses  meant  suffering  for  them  and  their 
children. 

I  tried  vainly  to  convert  the  ruling 
poweps  to  the  belief  that  honesty  was  the 
best  policy,  but  I  failed,  and  I  was  not 
sorry,  therefore,  when  the  majority  of 
the  stock  changed  hands,  and  all  of  us, 
managers  and  heads  of  departments, 
were  swept  out  to  make  room  for  a  new 
lot. 


Nature    Study 

By  W.  J.  Beal,   Ph.D. 


Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Collfge 


WHEN  Goethe,  the  great  German 
poet,  was  spending  half  his  time 
in  studying  the  metamorphosis 
of  plants,  his  friends  lamented  the  fact 
and  urged  him  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
flowery  fields  of  literature  and  less  in  the 
flowery  fields  of  botany.  Long  after  this, 
when  some  enthusiast  ventured  to  bring 
flowering  plants  into  the  class  room  for 
his  students  to  examine,  some  professors 
of  the  old  school  stoutly  questioned  the 
propriety  of  such  a  proceeding.  There 
were  no  traditions  recognizing  such  an 
absurd  practice.  In  the  next  step  the 
study  of  botany  consisted  mostly  in 
identifying  and  naming  plants  and  in 
learning  their  uses  in  medicine. 

To-day  botany  has  become  a  broad  and 
many-sided  subject,  attracting  thousands 
of  devoted  students  in  high  school,  col- 
lege and  university.  The  value  of  the  study 
as  a  means  of  gaining  information,  disci- 
pline and  culture,  and  for  giving  pleas- 
ure to  the  possessor  every  day  in  the  year, 
has  long  been  recognized  by  most  educa- 
tors. This  applies  to  children  as  well  as 
to  adults. 


What  has  been  said  of  botany  pertains 
with  much  the  same  force  to  certain  por- 
tions of  zoology  and  geography,  tho 
botany  will  always  take  first  rank  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  neatness  of  the 
specimens.  The  most  sensitive  person  is 
not  shocked  in  handling  or  in  dissecting 
a  violet  or  a  geranium.  To  add  a  sup- 
posed charm  for  children  to  the  study  of 
these  subjects,  recently  the  term  Nature 
Study  has  come  into  use.  Nature  Study 
is  simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
study  of  Nature  pursued  according  to 
correct  methods. 

To-day  the  editor  of  a  magazine  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  can  secure 
a  contribution  from  some  one  who  can 
prepare  an  accurate  and  vivid  description 
of  the  life  history  of  some  animal,  or  give 
his  experience  in  the  forest.  There  is 
much  written  concerning  various  at- 
tractive phases  of  life  in  the  country. 
Amateur  photographers  help  to  record 
many  charming  rural  scenes.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  people  were  so 
eager  for  such  things.  Probably  no  one 
in  this  country  ever  aroused  greater  en- 
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thusiasm  in  the  study  of  natural  history 
than  Louis  Agassiz,  who  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  in  1848,  tifty-four 
years  ago.  Beginning  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Agassiz  in  this  country  another 
series  of  events  have  done  much  to  make 
natural  history  popular.  Forty-five  years 
ago  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege opened  its  halls  to  students  who 
were  supposed  to  desire  to  learn  im- 
proved methods  of  growing  field  crops, 
fruits  and  live  stock.  Other  colleges  in 
other  States  were  soon  opened.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  not  organized  till  five  years  later ;  it 
did  not  even  exist  in  name,  but  existed  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Its  reports  were  the  butt  of 
every  learned  man  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Passing  over  the  long 
struggles  of  forty-five  years,  we  find  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department 
now  spends  $6,000,000  per  year  in  mak- 
ing creditable  explorations,  experiments 
and  reports  covering  almost  everything 
that  pertains  to  rural  life.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  also  experiment  and  besides 
teach  many  students.  As  an  evidence 
that  these  forces  have  revolutionized  the 
minds  of  people  toward  rural  life,  I 
note  the  trend  of  a  book  of  over  500 
pages,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  "  Nature  Study  and  Life."  It  is 
apparently  the  best  one  of  many  books 
touching  this  line  of  topics  and  was  pre- 
pared by  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  as- 
sistant professor  in  Clark  University, 
Massachusetts. 

"  Nature  study  is  learning  those  things  in 
Nature  that  are  best  worth  knowing,  to  the 
end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life  most 
worth  the  living." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  economic  or  utilitarian  trend 
of  the  topics  treated.    He  says  : 

"  My  point  is  that  nature  study,  or  element- 
ary science,  for  the  public  school  ought  to  be 
all  for  sure  human  good." 

He  recom.mends  the  study  of  children's 
animals  and  pets,  injurious  insects,  such 
as  the  codling  moth,  plum  curculio,  cab- 
bage butterfly,  mosquitoes.  Hessian  fly, 
house  fly,  clothes  moths,  carpet  beetles, 
fleas,  ants  with  their  natural  enemies  and 
artificial  remedies.  He  asks  for  a  list  of 
plants  that  each  child  cultivates  at  home ; 


he  has  a  school  exhibit  of  potted  plants ; 
children  prepare  a  flower  calendar,  learn 
to  recognize  plants  that  are  poisonous  to 
touch  or  when  eaten ;  each  makes  a  list 
of  all  the  weeds  he  knows ;  each  brings 
a  pot  of  earth  and  finds  what  grows 
therein ;  he  estimates  the  number  of  seeds 
produced  per  plant.  They  examine  clover 
seeds  for  the  different  seeds  of  weeds. 
The  children  make  a  school  garden,  learn 
the  A,  B,  C  of  landscape  gardening ;  they 
smell,  taste  and  handle  and  discuss  which 
is  the  best  kind  of  fruit  for  different  pur- 
poses ;  they  get  up  a  fruit  show,  in  which 
the  children  are  the  judges  and  writers 
of  reports.  They  germinate  seeds  and 
grow  plants  in  great  variety,  cross  fertil- 
ize flowers,  notice  fruit  spurs,  reproduce 
plants  by  layers,  grafting,  budding,  and 
try  their  hands  at  pruning. 

They  observe  bees  while  visiting  flow- 
ers, and  learn  the  results  to  bee  and  plant. 
Frank  Benton  is  quoted.  While  a  stu- 
dent at  Michigan  Agricultural  College  he 
showed  himself  a  genius  in  bee  culture, 
tho  he  failed  to  domesticate  the  bumble 
bee  and  induce  her  to  adopt  the  artificial 
hive  system  as  all  good  bees  should.  Mr. 
Hodge  placed  a  nucleus  of  a  hive 
of  bees  in  the  school  room  or 
near  it  for  observation.  Pupils  note 
the  relative  peculiarities  and  value 
of  different  races  of  bees.  They  observe 
ichneumon  flies  as  they  hunt  for  larvae 
in  which  to  deposit  their  own  eggs  and 
thus  serve  the  lover  of  plants  a  good  turn. 
Lady  beetles,  lion  beetles,  tiger  beetles, 
dragon  flies,  demsal  flies,  caddis  flies, 
butterflies,  cheese  flies,  and  many  others 
are  liable  to  be  observed  and  grown  un- 
der the  eyes  of  young  school  children. 

The  aquarium  is  indispensable  and  in 
it  young  frogs  and  toads  and  newts  are 
reared  and  watched  from  the  egg  to  the 
young  hopping  or  crawling  animal.  The 
way  a  toad  behaves  is  discovered,  and  on 
the  side  of  public  economy  it  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  animals  we 
have.  Of  course  our  native  birds  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  eager  children 
studying  nature.  The  whole  topic  is 
brimfull  of  interest  awaiting  watchful 
eyes  of  boys  and  girls  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  nests,  the  eggs,  the  food,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  every  species,  are 
books  filled  with  good  stories  from  cover 
to  cover.  Taming  and  feeding  of  birds 
is  attempted,  noting  the  kind  and  amount 
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of  food  a  young  bird  consumes  in  one 
day. 

Elementary  forestry  claims  attention, 
the  kinds  of  trees,  the  modes  of  dis- 
tinguishing each  species,  the  growing  of 
the  seeds,  their  modes  of  distribution, 
their  care,  their  enemies  and  diseases, 
their  uses. 

Earth  worms,  hair  worms,  slugs  and 
snails  are  found,  fed  and  studied.  As 
tho  these  were  not  enough  to  occupy  the 
busy  children,  Mr.  Hodge  gives  plans 
for  lessons  on  ferns,  mosses,  liverwort, 
lichens,  algae  and  (would  you  believe  it?) 
on  mushrooms,  yeasts  and  bacteria. 

Delos  Fall,  now  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Michigan,  believes 
that  teachers  of  agricultural  colleges 
should  work  with  others  in  conducting 
teachers'  institutes,  and  there  train  them 
for  work  in  nature  study.  He  believes 
this  college,  where  there  are  orchards, 
ornamental  trees,  green  houses,  and  a 
botanic  garden,  should  provide  courses 
for  training  teachers.  If  Mr.  Hodge's 
plan  is  the  right  one,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Superintendent  Fall's  sugges- 
tions are  also  correct. 

The  above  is  a  mere  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  topics  proposed  for  study  by 
children,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hodge.  That 
such  courses  are  profitable  when  well 
taught  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt ; 
that  they  have  been  well  taught  by  Mr. 
Hodge  is  the  testimony  of  President  Hall, 
but  it  would  be  the  hight  of  indiscretion 
for  more  than  one  school  teacher  in  ten 
thousand  to  attempt  to  teach  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  variety  of  work  he  has 
compassed  within  500  pages.  I  have 
been  a  teacher  of  botany  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  during  eleven  of  that  period  a 
teacher  of  horticulture  also.  I  have 
taught  many  students  in  all  these  years, 
but  I  fear  there  are  very  few  of  them 
who  could  be  safely  trusted  to  train 
young  pupils  in  more  than  half  the  topics 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Hodge. 

If  teachers  could  only  keep  their 
mouths  shut  to  most  of  the  numerous 
questions  asked  by  eager  children  more 
of  them  would  succeed ;  but  they  won't 
do  that.  Most  people  delight  to  answer 
questions ;  it  displays  their  wisdom ;  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  grant  favors  of  this 
kind,  but  when  they  attempt  to  answer 
fifty  or  more  questions  a  day  concerning 
such  a  great  variety  of  things,  many  of 


the  answers  will  be  mere  guesses,  and 
will  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  Cau- 
tion, care,  patience,  reticence  are  needed 
by  teachers  of  nature. 

It  will  be  very  much  better,  especially 
till  experience  is  gained,  to  compass  a 
small  or  limited  field,  including  topics 
only,  which  have  previously  been  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  teacher. 

In  any  case  great  tact  is  required  to 
lead  the  children  on,  keep  them  interested 
and  encourage  them  to  make  discoveries 
original  with  them.  Teachers  must  not 
pretend  to  know  all  nature ;  if  they  do 
they  are  mere  pretenders,  for  no  one 
knows  half  there  is  to  be  learned  about 
most  common  plants  or  animals.  There 
is  great  need  of  more  good  teachers  for 
this  work  and  better  pay  will  produce 
them  in  time. 

Darwin  was  a  patient  observer,  and 
during  his  day,  if  not  to  this  day,  he  knew 
more  about  the  pollination  of  orchids 
than  any  other  person,  and  yet  in  1862 
he  wrote : 

"  The  more  I  study  nature  the  more  I  be- 
come impressed  with  ever-increasing  force  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  contrivance  and  beauti- 
ful adaptations  transcend  in  an  incomparable 
degree  the  contrivances  and  adaptations  which 
the  most  fertile  imagination  of  the  most 
imaginative  man  could  suggest  with  unlimited 
time  at  his  disposal." 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  when  C.  W. 
Garfield  was  secretary,  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  induce  teachers  of  rural  schools 
to  aid  the  pupils  to  plant  and  care  for 
flower  gardens.  Directions  were  printed 
and  distributed  with  a  gift  of  seeds  to 
districts  willing  to  undei-cake  the  experi- 
ment. 

Here  were  some  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties: I.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  knew 
anything  about  the  details  of  managing 
flowers  and  they  did  not  care  to  under- 
take any  such  work.  2.  Most  of  the 
schools  changed  teachers  once  a  year,  or 
oftener,  which  would  be  fatal  to  carrying 
out  any  plan  from  year  to  year.  3.  Few 
of  the  teachers  made  any  pretense  of 
teaching  such  subjects  in  their  schools. 
4.  In  many  cases,  a  vacation  occurred  at 
the  time  when  the  land  should  be  pre- 
pared and  planted,  and  another  vacation 
followed  a  summer  term  before  many  of 
the  plants  had  completed  their  growth 
for  the  year. 
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In  comparatively  few  instances  was 
the  school  garden  reported  a  success,  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  results  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  energy  and 
worry  of  the  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  project  was  soon 
abandoned. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  New 
York  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture  in  the  district  schools. 
The  work  was  vigorously  pushed  in  the 
most  favorable  regions  of  the  State  with 
partial  success,  but  soon  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  result  did  not  warrant  the  ef- 
fort necessary  to  success.  More  recently 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  work  said  in  a 
public  address : 

"  We  have  introduced  agriculture  into  the 
common  schools,  but  we  call  it  by  another 
name,  viz.,  Nature  Study.  The  best  results 
of  this  effort  were  shown  in  schools  of  towns 
and  cities,  because  there  were  to  be  found  the 
teachers  best  qualified  for  such  work." 

Starting  with  the  city  schools,  it  is  ex- 
pected in  time  to  work  down  to  the  coun- 
try schools,  provided  they  are  remodeled 
by  uniting  a  number  of  small  schools  to 
make  one  good,  strong,  graded  school  out 
of  several  weak  ones.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  nature  in  schools 
has  become  too  well  established  to  permit 
the  interest  to  die  out.  With  continued 
effort  it  cannot  be  long  until  no  school 
can  be  called  good  where  this  subject 
doesn't  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
schedule. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  small  volume  was 
prepared  by  Asa  Gray,  entitled  ''  How 
Plants  Behave."  It  is  still  considered  an 
excellent  book  for  persons  who  are  teach- 
ing botany  in  common  or  in  graded 
schools.  The  headings  of  the  chapters 
are :  '*  How  Plants  Move,  Climb  and 
Take  Positions ;  "  "  How  Plants  Emplov 
Insects  to  Work  for  Them  ;  "  *'  How  Cer- 
tain Plants  Capture  Insects." 

For  some  years  past  Mrs.  J.  M.  Arms 
Sheldon  has  had  charge  of  nature  study 
in  the  schools  of  Boston,  Mass.  I  quote 
a  portion  of  what  she  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest : 

"  Nature  study  is  simply  the  study  of  na- 
ture, not  the  study  of  books.  It  is  a  course 
of  nature  lessons  especially  adapted  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  Minerals,  rocks,  plants  and 
animals  are  the  necessary  materials  for  such 
lessons.     The  method  of   study   may  b^  ex- 


pressed in  three  words,  observation,  compari- 
son, inference.  The  child  must  be  made  to 
see  the  object  he  looks  at,  and  to  this  end  he 
tries  to  draw  it  and  to  describe  it  in  writing. 

"  If  the  course  in  nature  study  for  the 
school  room  has  been  wisely  planned  the  speci- 
mens chosen  can  be  compared  so  that  the  chil- 
dren are  able  to  pass  from  the  observational 
lessons  to  comparative,  and,  finally,  to  inferen- 
tial work.  For  instance,  if  a  starfish  and  sea- 
urchin  are  compared ;  a  clam  shell  and  an 
oyster  shell  ;  a  lobster  and  a  crab ;  a  grass- 
hopper and  a  beetle ;  a  butterfly  and  a  bee, 
excellent  results  follow,  provided  always  that 
the  problems  set  for  the  children  to  work  out 
are  within  their  comprehension.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  A  robin,  a  clam,  a  grasshopper, 
a  starfish,  a  piece  of  coral,  it  is  obvious  that 
little  good  comparative  and  less  inferential 
work  can  be  done.  Comparative  work  is  men- 
tal training,  which,  combined  with  the  ob- 
servational training  already  spoken  of,  gives 
a  certain  degree  of  mental  power.  This  power 
gained  in  the  early  years  increases  with  con- 
tinued effort.  Fortunately,  this  work  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  potent  agencies  in  produc- 
ing efficient  men  and  women  equipped  for  a 
life  work  that  shall  make  for  the  betterment 
and  enlightenment  of  humanity." 

Don't  tell  pupils  much,  but  induce  them 
to  do  the  work.  Don't  give  lectures  and 
tell  stories  about  such  things  nor  permit 
others  to  come  in  and  do  so.  Don't  ask  a 
lot  of  direct  questions,  inferring  the  na- 
ture of  the  answer.  Don't  waste  energy 
in  giving  all  sorts  of  namby  pamby  ot 
baby  names  of  things  to  arouse  the  fancv 
of  pupils,  such  as  ''  Baby  beech  leaves 
half  aw^ake."  Don't  be  afraid  of  intro- 
ducing now  and  then  a  technical  word 
when  needed,  as  children  can  learn  them 
more  easily  than  most  older  people ;  it 
won't  hurt  them  and  they  like  it. 

Don't  tell  them  just  what  to  look  for. 
but  give  only  a  very  few  broad  hints  of 
things,  and  not  even  these  till  the  pupils 
have  all  made  an  earne^'.t  effort.  Don't 
pretend  to  know  very  much.  Don't  give 
them  books  or  show  pictures  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  you  are  teaching  pupils  to 
see. 

Do  study  the  whole  of  a  thing  instead 
of  a  piece  of  it  whenever  practicable,  and 
let  each  have  a  specimen. 

The  teacher  can't  know  too  much 
about  a  thing  that  she  has  actually  stud- 
ied. Be  very  careful  not  to  make  a  mis- 
statement. 

Do  remember  that  living  plants  or  ani- 
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mals  live,   move,   grow,   and   reproduce  of  all  members  of  the  class  before  you 

their  kind  and  are  more  interesting  than  let  them  know  your  own  views  on  the 

inanimate  objects.    A  climbing  vine,  the  subject,  and  even  then  parts  of  the  work 

opening  and  closing  of  leaflets, the  behav-  may  be  left  with  pupils  for  further  in- 

ior   of   insects   while   seeking   food,   the  vestigation. 

effect  of  light  on  plants,  the  way  plants  In  preparing  teachers  require  them  to 

travel,  the  way  they  protect  themselves,  do  considerable  real  good  work  and  not 

are  excellent  topics  here    named    in    a  spend  very  much  time  on  advice  about 

wholesale  way.  methods.     And,  finally,  secure  and  retain 

Original  research  is  the  thing  to  strive  competent  teachers,  and  all  the  rest  will 

for.     By  all  devices  do  strive  to  secure  follow  in  nature    study ;    without    such 

the  results  of  the  combined  observations  teachers   little  good  can  be  accomplished. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


Has    Acting    Declined? 

By  James  A.  Waldron 

[In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  just  written  a  much-quoted  and  pessimistic 
letter  to  the  press  on  the  continuing  deterioration  of  acting,  this  article  by  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror,  the  leading  theatrical  publication  in  America,  is  of  especial  timeliness. — Bditok.] 

IS   the   art   of   acting  decadent?     And  to  the  question  here  considered  than  any 
would  not  this  question  suggest  itself  other  thing.     When  we  see  Jefferson  as 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  person  Rip  Van  Winkle  we  forget  the  impossi- 
superficially  familiar  with  the  traditional  bility  of  the  story  in  which  that  classic 
literature  of  the  theater,  after  a  round  of  scamp  figures,  and  the  supernatural  fea- 
the  theaters  to  discover  the  best  as  well  tures  of  the  play  take  on  a  verisimilitude 
as  the  worst  that  the  stage  now  offers?  because  of  the  reality  of  "  Rip  "  himself. 
We  may  doubt  the  verity  of  the  records  Yet  in  the  end  Jefferson  remains  essen- 
that   extol  the    work    of    the    so-called  tially    a    comedian,    whereas    the    really 
"  great "  actors  of  the  remoter  past,  but  great  actor  must  excel  both  in  comedy 
we  cannot  so  question  the  memories  of  and  tragedy.     Jefferson's  admirable  but 
living  grandfathers,  who  now  and  then  restricted  art  rests  largely  in  his  natural 
awaken  from  passive  endurance  of  mat-  revelation  of  characters.     Elocution  has 
ters  amazing  and  only  half  comprehensi-  fallen  into  disrepute  of  late  years  because 
ble  to  them    into   lively   enthusiasm   as  so  many  of  its  professors  are  ignorant  of 
they  relate  how  Edwin  Forrest,  or  the  its  essential  purpose.     It  has  come  to  be 
elder  Booth,  or  Charlotte  Cushman,  or  considered  as  a  pompous  and  artificial 
the  French  woman  Rachel,  or  the  Eng-  style  of  reading,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
lish  Macready  achieved  this  or  that  stir-  a  close  simulation  of  nature.     Anciently 
ring,  thrilling  and  astonishing  effect  in  elocution  embraced  style  itself  and  the 
some  role  of  the  classic  drama.      When  whole  art  of  rhetoric,  but  now  it  rightly 
such  memories  linger  so  tenaciously  they  means,  and  in  the  times  of  the  old  actors 
must  have  some  basis  of  fact.  Yet  we  find  it  actually  and  practically  meant,  the  de- 
little  or  nothing  in  the  theater  of  to-day  livery    of    one's    own    thoughts    or    the 
to  inspire  like  wondering  praise  of  play-  thoughts  of  others  in  a  natural  manner, 
ers.     Is  it  the  fault  of  the  actors,  or  of  One  thing  that  the    stage    of   this    time 
their  mediums,  or  of  the  system  by  which  lacks  is  elocution. 

actors  now  are  raised  into  prominence?  One  hears  now  and  then  the  sapient 
We  may  admire  the  finished  art  of  Jo-  declaration  that  if  Edwin  Forrest  should 
seph  Jefferson,  and  contrast  wonderingly  appear  on  the  stage  to-day  he  would 
the  perfection  of  his  elocution  with  the  not  be  tolerated  on  account  of  the  robust- 
slipshod  style  of  other  actors  of  accepted  ncss  of  his  method,  the  inference  being 
genius;  and  this  matter  of  elocution,  that  his  art  was  too  coarse  for  this  day. 
without  doubt,  has  a  more  vital  relation  If  Forrest  were  to  reappear  in  a  "  society 
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drama,"  or  a  farce-comedy,  no  doubt  he 
would  be  characterized  as  too  strenuous 
for  his  environment  in  these  days  of  con- 
ventional inhibition  and  genre  plays.  But 
the  sort  of  drama  that  Forrest  appeared 
in  was  different.  It  was  the  greatest 
drama  that  stands  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
theater.  It  was  drama  that  seems  to 
be  growing  obsolete  in  its  exercise  be- 
cause there  are  no  actors  equal  to  it. 
Think,  if  you  will,  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  actors  of  the  day — some  of  the 
more  successful  actors,  and  this  means 
some  of  the  very  best  class  of  actors — at- 
tempting Macbeth,  or  Coriolanus,  or 
Othello ;  and  trv  to  imagine  the  proudest 
of  them  as  Lear ! 

The  impression  that  Forrest  would 
fail  of  appreciation  to-day  is  erroneous. 
He  would  be  a  revelation.  And  those 
that  say  he  was  too  robust  forget  the 
achievements  in  this  country  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  young  of  Tommaso 
Salvini,  who  was  as  robust  as  Forrest, 
and  whose  expenditure  of  strength  in  a 
part  like  that  of  Othello  was  such  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  play  it  except  at 
intervals.  Yet  who  will  say  that  Salvini 
was  not  the  greatest  actor  in  the  great 
parts  that  this  generation  has  seen  ?  Un- 
doubtedly he  was — he  still  is  living,  but 
is  retired — the  greatest  actor  of  his  time, 
for  while  he  is  known  here  only  as  a  tra- 
gedian, his  supreme  fame  in  Italy  rests 
upon  his  versatility,  for  he  was  also  a 
great  comedian  in  his  prime.  Irving 
may  be  called  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
time  in  English,  altho  his  more  notable 
achievements  have  been  outside  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  drama.  His  is  a 
greatness  of  intellectuality  rather  than  a 
greatness  of  that  scientific  technic  that 
includes  elocution.  His  brain  clearly  dif- 
ferentiates the  most  diverse  characters 
even  when  his  physical  machinery  fails 
perfectly  to  describe  them  severally. 

The  difference  between  the  great  actors 
of  the  past  and  the  accepted  players  of  to- 
day is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following 
memory  related  to  me  by  one  who  was 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Forrest : 

"  I  once  entered  a  theater  where  Forrest 
was  playing  Hamlet.  In  appearance  Forrest 
was  far  from  an  ideal  Hamlet.  Yet  as  I  en- 
tered the  crowded  house  the  actor  was  speak- 
ing the  first  words  of  Hamlet  in  the  play : 
*  A  little  more  than  kin.  and  less  than  kind.' 
The  melancholy  melody  of  the  actor's  voice, 


toned  exactly  to  the  mood  of  Hamlet  and 
exactly  conveying  his  meaning,  penetrated  to 
the  farthermost  corner  of  the  theater  and  ar- 
rested a  breathless  attention.  And  thus  it 
was  all  through  the  play.  The  meanings  of 
the  sublime  lines  were  disclosed  by  the  actor 
with  a  wonderful  effect." 

Imagine  such  a  result  from  the  elocu- 
tion of  any  of  the  actors  now  before  the 
public  in  this  play — if  you  can. 

There  died  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
months  ago  an  old  actor,  James  Booth 
Roberts,  who  a  generation  past  starred  in 
the  great  parts.  He  was  an  echo  of  the 
famous  ones  gone  before.  Small  of  stat- 
ure, and  unfitted  for  the  great  Shake- 
speare heroes,  he  still  in  his  day  com- 
manded attention,  even  while  other  nota- 
ble actors  were  playing  the  classics, 
through  the  force  of  his  marvelous  tech- 
nic. He  lacked  the  feu  sacre,  but  he 
had  learned  the  way  to  do  things  from 
great  exemplars.  He  was  a  persistent 
student,  and  his  readings  always  showed 
remarkable  attention  to  the  thought  of 
the  subject  matter.  He  did  more  with 
bare  technic,  in  fact,  than  unskilled 
genius  could  do  without  it — for  in  acting 
there  must  be  an  adherence  to  certain 
rules,  and  absolute  self-command  is  nec- 
essary. Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I 
was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Actors'  Or- 
der of  Friendship,  where  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  ancient  member  of  that  order,  was  a 
figure  of  honor.  Various  actors  there 
contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occa- 
sion according  to  their  abilities.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  called  upon.  He  rose,  old, 
almost  decrepit,  physically — he  then  was 
past  seventy — and  proceeded  to  read  the 
curse  of  Lear.  There  is  probably  no  pas- 
sage in  all  the  drama  that  will  so  test  an 
actor's  powders  as  this.  Yet  this  superan- 
nuated player,  upon  whom  some  of  the 
young  bucks  of  the  stage  looked  on  this 
occasion  \vith  commiseration  as  a  relic  of 
the  past,  pronounced  that  curse  of  Lear 
with  such  effect  as  to  thrill  every  person 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  worked 
up  to  its  climax  with  a  perfection  of  art — 
and  thus  a  perfection  of  elocution.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  best  young  ac- 
tor in  the  company  had  attempted  it  he 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  No  young 
actor,  without  long  study,  could  fathom 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  and  give  the 
words  their  relative  values.  And  no 
young  actor   could   achieve   the   climax, 
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because  the  young  actors  of  to-day  do 
not  understand  the  art  of  reading.  The 
art  of  reading  such  a  passage  as  the  curse 
of  Lear  is  very  much  Hke  the  art  of  sing- 
ing a  great  composition  with  proper  ef- 
fect, and  really  requires  as  thorough  a 
training  as  the  singer  must  undergo.  If 
any  young  actor  in  the  party  I  have  told 
about  had  tried  to  read  the  curse  of  Lear 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  started  in 
with  a  blithe  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
mere  sound,  and  before  reaching  the  cli- 
max he  would  have  been  as  ineffective 
and  as  "  pumped  "  as  a  green  runner  near 
the  end  of  a  race. 

The  chief  fault  of  modern  acting,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  want  of  scientific 
training.    It  must  be  that  we  have  actors 
who,  if  they  were  situated  as  the  old  ac- 
tors were  situated,  and  were  subjected 
to    the    same    training    in    the    classics, 
and    were    persistently  and    consistent- 
ly   studious,    as    the    great    actors    of 
every    age    have    been,    might    achieve 
results    like    those    we    sometimes  hear 
the  grandfathers    expatiate    upon.     But 
the    actor    of    to-day    is    not    studious. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  studious.     Too 
often  he  is  selected  by  a  manager  for  a 
part  in  a  modern  play  for  which  he  is 
physically  and  superficially  fitted,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  he  can  play  that 
part  for  an  indefinite  time.     There  is  no 
possibility  of    artistic    growth    in    such 
work.     In  such  circumstances  the  actor 
becomes  hard  and  wooden,  and  his  artis- 
tic spirit,  if  he  has  one,  is  dwarfed  and 
made  inelastic.     It  is  as  tho  a  painter 
were  required  to  limn  the  same  figure 
day  after  day.     In  the  old  days  it  was 
different.     When  the  great  actors  trav- 
eled from  city  to  city,  in  each  city  finding 
a  "  stock  company  "  to  render  support, 
there  were  many  crudities  in  the  theater. 
One  that  saw  those  great  actors  night  af- 
ter night  in  the  great  roles  did  not  note 
disapprovingly   the   appearance    of    the 
same  piece  of  scenery  to  represent  "A 
Room  in  the  Palace "  of  Macbeth  and 
then   "A   Room   of   State  "   at  Elsinore. 
Nowadays  we  have  such  scenes  severally 
worked  out  with  historical  accuracy,  and 
sometimes  painted  by  masters.       Then, 
however,   an  audience  that  witnessed  a 
masterly  performance  of  the  part  of  Mac- 
beth or  of  Hamlet  saw  also  acceptable,  if 
not  fine,  performances  of  the  subsidiary 
characters  by  actors  habitually  "  up  "  in 


all  the  parts  and  skillful  enough  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  familiar  lines 
they  were  called  upon  to  speak.  And  the 
old  actors,  from  the  stars  to  the  minor 
satellites,  were  wont  to  illumine  the 
meanings  by  significant  strokes  of  '*  busi- 
ness." Where  the  intellect  of  an  audience 
was  so  exercised  the  mere  appeal  to  the 
eye  of  the  inanimate  matters  was  second- 
ary. But  there  are  actors  now  starring  in 
this  country  in  Shakespeare,  and  making 
a  livelihood  by  portraying  characters  the 
proper  acting  of  which  would  stir  any 
audience  to  the  depths  and  lift  it  to  the 
hights,  yet  to  these  actors  most  of  the 
lines  they  pronounce  might  as  well  for 
their  understanding  or  the  understanding 
of  their  audiences  be  Greek — so  far  as 
their  subtler  and  more  pregnant  mean- 
ings are  concerned.  And  this  suggests 
surprising  possibilities  for  the  acting  of 
Shakespeare  with  somethinp-  like  the  in- 
telligence with  which  Shakespeare  for- 
merly was  acted. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  minor  matters 
of  representation  the  theater  has  ad- 
vanced notably  since  the  "  palmy  days." 
That  is  to  say,  better  results  outside  of 
the  classics  have  been  achieved  in  a  mul- 
titude of  details  that  go  to  make  up  mere 
pictures.  And  in  the  better  of  the  mod- 
ern plays,  which  call  for  deportment 
much  like  that  in  every  day  life,  the  se- 
lection of  actors  fitted  for  this  or  that 
rdle  because  of  some  peculiar  individu- 
ality of  type  results  in  a  certain  pleasing 
ensemble,  altho  the  effect  usually,  in  line 
with  the  plays  themselves,  smacks  of  me- 
diocrity and  the  commonplace.  And  as 
has  been  said,  "  scenes  "  are  now  works 
of  art  in  their  way,  costumes  are  either 
historically  correct  or  exact  copies  of  the 
best  prevailing  modes,  the  museums  are 
searched  for  relics  to  serve  as  accessories 
and  furniture,  or  these  things  are  fash- 
ioned by  clever  hands  from  models  fur- 
nished by  archeologists  if  need  be.  Noth- 
ing is  lacking  but  the  supreme  note  that 
great  genius  sounded  in  former  days.  It 
was  very  different  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
when  the  legend  "  This  is  a  wood " 
served  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
in  lieu  of  painted  trees ;  and  it  was  very 
different  when  Garrick,  playing  Mac- 
beth, wore  a  gorgeous  court  suit  of  his 
time — a  richly  embroidered  green  coat 
with  heavy  cuffs  and  ruffles,  a  red  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  white  silk  stockings, 
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and  large  square-toed  shoes  with  heavy 
buckles,  his  head  surmounted  with  a 
powdered  wig  with  enormous  lateral  sau- 
sage curls.  And  yet  there  must  have 
been  something  in  Garrick's  acting  that 
distracted  attention  from  this  grotesque- 
ly unfit  dress.  Hazlitt  relates  an  anec- 
dote that  illustrates  the  power  of  Garrick 
over  his  audiences : 

1  have  heard  tliat  once  when  Garrick  was 
acting  Lear  the  spectators  in  the  front  row 
of  the  pit.  not  being  able  to  see  him  well  in 
the  kneeling  scene,  where  he  utters  the  curse, 
rose  up;  when  those  behind  them,  not  willing 
to  interrupt  the  scene  by  remonstrating,  im- 
mediately rose  up  too,  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  pit  rose  up  without  uttering  a  syllable 
and  so  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  drop.     At 


another  time  the  crown  of  straw  that  he  wore 
in  the  same  character  fell  off,  or  was  discom- 
posed, which  would  have  produced  a  burst  of 
laughter  at  any  common  actor  to  whom  such 
an  accident  had  happened ;  but  such  was  the 
deep  interest  in  the  character  and  such  the 
power  of  riveting  the  attention  possessed  by 
this  actor  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  the  circumstance,  but  the  whole  audi- 
ence remained  bathed  in  silent  tears." 

We  seem  nowadays  to  know  nothing 
about  acting  of  that  sort. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  theater 
to-day.  Hut  where  formerly  it  was  the 
source  of  the  highest  intellectual  exercise, 
and  at  once  a  recreation  and  an  inspira- 
tion, it  now  seems,  even  in  its  best  estate, 
merely  to  be  a  source  of  amusement. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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THE  TRUE  STK)RY  OF  A    PERSONALLY   CONDUCTED   VENEZUELAN   REVOLUTION 

By  J.   H.   Connelly 


OH,  yes;  seiior.  It  is  very  sure  that 
the  Illustrious  Falcon  if  he  had 
known  my  noble  father  would 
have  made  him  a  general.  Everybody 
in  our  place  said  so.  Did  not  the  Illus- 
trious P'alcon  while  he  was  president 
make  22,000  generals?  That  is  history. 
And  certainly  my  father  was  more 
worthy  than  any  of  them.  So  it  was  but 
justice  that  everybody  called  him  gen- 
eral. And  when  he  went  to  glory,  what 
more  natural  than  that  I,  his  eldest  son, 
should  inherit  his  title.  So  I  became 
General  Pepe  Garcia.  Besides,  I  had 
been  a  captain  long  enough.  It  was 
growing  monotonous.  How  did  I  be- 
come a  captain  ?  In  my  revolution,  to  be 
sure.  I  could  have  called  myself  gen- 
eral then  had  I  pleased  to  do  so,  but  was 
too  modest. 

My  revolution,  like  everything  else  a 
man  does  or  that  happens  to  him,  com- 
menced with  a  woman.  With  my  friend, 
Jose  Olivera,  and  some  other  young  men 
I  stood  at  the  church  door  during  the 
memorial  mass  for  the  soul  of  Manuel 
Rivera.  All  the  ladies  and  old  folks  of 
our  town  were  inside,  for  it  was  the  most 
magnificent  function  ever  beheld  in  the 
place.     The  grand  catafalque !  the  blue- 


flaming  flambeaux !  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense !  the  chanting  priest  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  and,  above  all,  the  famous  choir 
of  Alta  Gracia,  from  Caracas.  Oh,  it 
was  splendid,  for  the  Riveras  are  rich 
and  know  how  to  do  things  well !  Just 
a  little  inside  the  door  I  saw  her,  kneel- 
ing upon  her  prayer  stool,  its  back  sup- 
porting her  arms,  her  face  resting  upon 
them  and  turned  toward  me.  No  girl  so 
beautiful  had  I  ever  seen  before,  and  tho 
I  believed  every  one  for  miles  around 
was  known  to  me  she  was  a  stranger. 

You  know  how  lovely  are  the  eyes  of 
our  Venezuelan  girls,  but  I  assure  you 
hers  were  much  finer  than  any  others. 
One  glance  from  them  shot  arrows  of 
love  into  my  heart.  When  the  mass 
ended  she  came  out  accompanied  by  an 
old  woman  who  showed  only  the  tip  of 
her  nose,  which  of  course  I  could  not 
identify.  Clearly,  if  I  would  know  who 
she  was,  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  follow  them  at  a  respectful  distance. 
I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  became  aware 
that  another  man  also  followed  her.  The 
audacious  fellow  pushed  by  me  and 
approached  her,  an  impertinence  that 
made  me  indignant.  "  It  is  shameful," 
T  said  to  myself,  ''  that  a  lady  cannot  go 
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home  from  church  without  being  pur- 
sued by  some  impudent  gallant."  He 
overtook  the  girl  and  spoke  to  her,  with 
such  assurance  that  I  feared  he  was  an 
acquaintance,  but  in  an  instant  I  was 
undeceived.  She  started  back  from  him 
in  evident  surprise  and  repulsion.  He 
had  the  insolence  to  put  his  arm  about 
her  waist  and  make  as  if  to  kiss  her. 
With  an  exclamation  of  anger  she  broke 
from  his  grasp  and  dealt  him  a  vigorous 
open-handed  slap  on  his  cheek.  With 
an  oath  he  sprang  forward  and  clutched 
her  arm,  raising  a  clenched  fist  as  if  to 
strike  her.  The  next  instant  I  had  him 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  with  the 
mighty  strength  of  a  great  wrath  flung 
him  prostrate  in  the  road. 

While  I  watched,  in  readiness  to  jump 
on  him  if  he  drew  a  weapon,  the  ladies 
vanished,  and  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
stare  after  them  he,  too,  disappeared. 
Unfortunately  I  had  not  got  sight  of  his 
face,  and  as  I  stood  there  gaping  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  affair  had 
been  a  dream.  But  it  was  not.  Jose, 
who  also  had  seen  her,  reassured  me. 
Yet,  seek  as  we  would,  we  could  learn 
nothing  about  her. 

Life  became  monotonous  and  distaste- 
ful to  me.  There  was  nothing  to  do; 
nothing  worth  living  for.  Sometimes  I 
almost  envied  the  peons,  to  whom  labor 
is  no  disgrace.  I  had  no  influence  to  get 
me  an  office ;  no  money  to  be  a  merchant, 
even  if  I  had  known  how,  and  no  educa- 
tion, except  in  certain  card  games  and 
the  training  of  game  cocks.  We  knew 
there  was  gold  in  an  arroya  on  my 
father's  land,  but  who  would  dig  it  out 
and  give  it  to  us?  Cruel  Fate  crushed 
me,  kept  me  down  ;  yet  I  so  much  wanted 
to  soar,  to  do  great  things  and  win  dis- 
tinction for  her  sake.  All  the  time  I 
thought  of  her  and  my  heart  kept  telling 
me  I  should  certainly  find  her  again. 

Going  home  from  the  cock-pit  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  after  some  infernal 
bad  luck,  Jose  said :  *'  Of  course,  Pepe, 
everything  goes  wrong  under  this  Guz- 
man Blanco  administration.  What  the 
country  needs  is  a  revolution." 

It  was  an  inspiration.  Seriously,  it 
was  perhaps  hardly  the  fault  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  had  bet  our  money  on 
the  wrong  chickens,  but  one  might  as 
well  be  a  nun  at  once,  and  say,  "  Thank 
God !  "  for  a  thorn  in  the  foot,  as  not  be 


able  to  find  something  to  blame  for  trou- 
ble. So  I  replied,  seeing  a  glorious  ca- 
reer before  me :  "  Yes,  Jose ;  a  revolution 
is  needed.  V/e  will  take  to  the  woods. 
Falcon  is  stirring  again.  He  is  sure  to 
be  making  ready  in  Curacao,  or  Trini- 
dad, or  somewhere  else.  If  he  gets  back 
the  presidency  my  father  will  return  to 
the  Custom  House  and  something  will 
be  found  for  me.     We  will  help  Falcon." 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  we  picked 
up  fifteen  more  young  fellows  willing  to 
join  us,  recruiting  for  the  *'  Blues  "  al- 
most openly.  Heaven  knows  what  ru- 
mors about  Falcon  confused  and  excited 
us.  We  heard  he  was  buying  powder  and 
arms  in  Trinidad;  embarking  from  Cura- 
cao with  an  army ;  threatening  Caracas ; 
received  with  open  arms  at  Valencia,  and 
tho  nothing  of  all  that  proved  true  we 
thought  there  must  be  fire  under  so  much 
smoke.  Soon  he  would  come  and  our 
patriotic  band  should  be  ready  to  wel- 
come him. 

As  all  thus  far  enlisted  were  of  our 
own  class,  and  of  course  would  have  to 
be  officers,  I  deemed  it  judicious  to  get 
some  peons  for  private  soldiers,  fellows 
who  would  revolt  at  any  time,  for  any- 
body who  might  offer  them  aguardiente 
and  fresh  meat.  Excepting  three  fowl- 
ing-pieces we  had  no  other  arms  than 
machetes,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Fal- 
con would  bring  guns  for  us  when  he 
came.  But  he  did  not  come,  and  my  he- 
roes were  impatient.  Their  mouths  wa- 
tered for  aguardiente  and  fresh  meat. 
Every  one  said,  "  Why  don't  you  go 
ahead  with  your  revolution?" 

Then  a  stranger  came  to  us,  saying 
he  was  General  Jaime  Madriz,  sent  by 
the  Illustrious  Falcon,  to  say  we  should 
take  to  the  woods  at  once,  starting  the 
revolution,  and  I  should  be  captain,  ap- 
pointing my  own  subordinates.  Jose  I, 
of  course,  made  my  first  lieutenant,  and 
all  the  others,  excepting  the  peons,  I 
made  second  lieutenants.  I  could  not 
rid  myself  of  an  impression  that  I  had 
somewhere  seen  General  Madriz  before. 
His  back  looked  familiar.  But  Jose  said 
I  was  mistaken. 

As  the  opening  of  our  revolutionary 
campaign  we  attacked  the  hacienda  of 
Don  Antonio  Lino,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  a  "  Yellow  " — as  the  adherents  of 
Guzman  Blanco  were  styled — and  con- 
sequently fair  game  for  us,  tho  we  all 
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knew  him  personally  to  be  a  very  fine  the  music.  Ah!  That  was  music  to  in- 
old  fellow.  There  was  no  resistance,  spire  the  soldier !  If  we  could  have  found 
Don  Antanio  got  away  safely  on  a  mule,  another  cask  of  wine,  or  a  keg  of  agnar- 
and  the  ladies  of  his  household  escaped  diente,  our  felicity  would  have  been  com- 
in  the  darkness  through  a  cane-field,  as  plete.  When  the  sleepers  waked  they 
did  the  servants.  ate  more  meat. 

The   ardent   souls   of   my   brave   lads  Half  of  the  old  Don's  herd  had  been 

were  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  victory,  yet  killed  ;  ten  times  as  much  as  we  could 

somewhat  disappointed.     They  had  been  possibly  eat  before  the  meat  would  spoil, 

keyed  up  for  a  grand  combat,  tho  with  yet  every  few  minutes  some  gallant  fel- 

whom  they  could  have  expected  it  would  low,    showing    what    he    would    do    to 

have  been  hard  to  say.     Fired  with  mar-  Blanco's  soldiers,  would  snatch  up  one 

tial  ardor  they  attacked  Don  Antonio's  of  our  three  guns  and  fire  a  handful  of 

effects  as  they  would  himself  had  he  been  large   shot    into   some    unlucky   cow   or 

rash   enough   to  remain.     They   slashed  steer.      Now    and    then    an    overleaded 

the  pictures  with  their  machetes,  smashed  brute  would  lie  down  and  die.     It  was  a 

the  fine  lamps,  chopped  the  strings  and  reckless  waste  of  food   and  I  reluctantly 

keys  out  of  the  piano,  ripped  books  to  told  them  to  stop  it.     The  good  fellows 

pieces,  shattered  glass  and  china,  made  obediently     desisted     from     what     they 

rags  of  silk  dresses  and  destroyed  the  deemed  an  innocent  pastime,  but  I  could 

furniture.     It  was  soldierly  playfulness  see  they  were  disappointed  in  me. 

and  they  could  not  be  blamed.     Those  A  true  Venezuelan  is  wont  to  say  he  is 

fine  things  were  of  no  use  to  them,  and  "  free  as  the  air,"  and  loves  to  think  it 

so  far  outside  their  knowledge  as  to  have  true.     Laws  and  restraining  regulations 

little  or  no  value  in  their  eyes.     Perhaps  chafe  his  proud  spirit.     In  sheer  joyous- 

they  would  have  ended  by  burning  the  ness  of  heart  and  exaltation,  inspired  by 

house  had  not  one  discovered  a  cask  of  their  sense  of  freedom  and  heroic  aspi- 

Spanish  red  wine.     That  engrossed  their  rations,  my  men  had  wished  to  shoot  the 

attention  until  the  humor  of  destruction  beasts,  and  I,  their  captain,  cruelly  for- 

passed.     How  happy  the  worthy  fellows  bade  their  pleasure.     It   was   not   what 

were !      "  Hurrah   for  the   revolution !  "  they  had  expected  of  me.     At  heart  I 

they    shouted.     "  Hurrah     for    Falcon  !  was  sorry  for  having  spoken,  but  having 

Hurrah  for  the  good  red  wine !  "     Final-  done  so  regard  for  discipline  made  me 

ly  they  all  slept  on  the  floor.  firm.  They  were  good  hearted,  however, 

The  next  morning  we  found  in  the  for-  and  when  I  made  no  objection  to  their 
est  the  corral  where  Don  Antonio's  cat-  sportively  burning  a  large  cane-field,  dis- 
tle  were  hidden.  Some  of  his  peons  who  missed  their  resentment  against  me. 
had  joined  our  band  led  us  to  them.  A  Our  march  was  not  resumed  for  near- 
couple  of  the  animals  having  been  shot  a  ly  a  week,  that  gluttonous  feast  of  meat 
halt  in  the  revolution  was  declared  until  having  seriously  disagreed  with  stom- 
my  patriots  should  have  their  fill  of  fresh  achs  accustomed  only  to  vegetable  food, 
meat,  food  rarely  tasted  by  the  peons  Several  of  my  soldiers  were  made  se- 
who  live  mainly  upon  arepa  and  sugar  riously  ill,  and  nearly  all  experienced  a 
cane.  Fires  were  kindled  and  great  sense  of  disgust  for  the  unwonted  lux- 
masses  of  the  meat,  stuck  upon  sharp  ury.  If  we  had  had  salt  to  eat  with  it 
sticks  thrust  in  the  ground,  were  roasted  those  ill-effects  would  have  been  evaded, 
and  devoured.  but  the  Government  tax  and  interstate 

When  none  could  eat  any  more  some  tariflfs  on  salt  make  it  scarce,  and  all  we 

stretched  themselves  out  in  the  shade  and  could  find  of  it  at  Don  Antonio's  was  a 

slept,  others  boasted  of  what  they  would  little  in  the  bottom  of  a  fish  barrel,  and 

do  to  Blanco's  army,  and  our  band  waked  that,  somehow,  did  not  seem  at  all  nice, 

the  echoes  with  war-like  music.     It  was  With  one  accord  my  men  saw  that  salt 

a  fine  band.     There  were  five  guitars,  an  meat  was  a  worthier  object  of  revolution 

accordion  and  two  ever  popular  Venez-  than  fresh  meat.     Nearly  all  of  them  had 

uelan  instruments,  a  cow's  horn,  sawed  at  some  time  tasted  the  salt  pork  that 

in  many  places,  over  which  a  knife  blade  comes  in  barrels  from  the  United  States, 

is   scraped,   and   a  calabash,   containing  and  T  had  to  promise  a  supply  of  it  as  a 

dried  beans,  to  be  jounced  in  time  with  reward  of  their  devoted  patriotism. 
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We  were  ready  to  resume  our  march, 
but  were  again  halted  by  a  remarkable 
incident  that  we  could  not  but  regard  as 
an  omen  of  great  good  fortune.  Two 
recruits  joined  us,  peons,  who  brought 
with  them  a  little  keg  of  aguardiente 
they  had  induced  a  posada-keeper — not 
without  remonstrance  on  his  part — to  do- 
nate to  the  cause  of  revolution.  Noble 
fellows !  They  could  have  deferred  join- 
ing us  until  they  had  emptied  the  keg 
themselves,  and  we  would  have  known 
nothing  about  it ;  yet,  strange  as  it  seems, 
they  brought  it  to  us  untouched.  Natu- 
rally we  put  off  starting  until  the  next 
day. 

Marching  proudly  at  the  head  of  my 
forces  through  an  obscure  forest  path 
that  led  to  nowhere  particularly,  all 
points  of  the  compass  being  equally 
pregnant  with  adventures  for  us,  I  had 
an  experience  that  came  nigh  to  depriv- 
ing my  revolution  of  a  head.  Suddenly 
a  great  cream  and  brown  mottled  rope 
dropped  before  me,  curled  around  my 
body  and  swung  me  off  my  feet.  The 
next  second  it  and  I  fell  together  to  the 
ground,  its  coil  simultaneously  tighten- 
ing around  me  with  such  an  awful  Ti- 
tanic force  of  constriction  that  I  felt  as 
if  being  pinched  in  two  and  lost  con- 
sciousness. The  last  I  knew  was  that  I 
seemed  to  be  mixed  in  a  whirlwind  of 
writhing  coils,  flying  masses  of  broken 
branches  and  forest  debris.  When  my 
senses  returned  I  realized  at  once  what 
had  happened.  A  great  boa,  swinging 
from  a  branch  over  the  path,  had  tried 
to  take  me  for  his  dinner,  and  Jose, 
marching  just  behind  me,  had,  with  one 
mighty  slash  of  his  keen  machete,  cut 
the  reptile  in  two.  Only  one  of  my  ribs 
had  been  broken,  which  surprised  me,  for 
I  had  thought  not  one  would  escape.  But 
that  broken  one  was  enough  to  give  me 
much  pain  when  I  essayed  to  march,  and 
in  a  council  of  war  we  determined  to 
change  our  course  so  as  to  visit  the  hut 
of  a  wise  old  woman,  known  and  feared 
in  all  the  country  around  as  La  Bruja 
(the  witch),  to  learn  if  she  could  do  me 
any  good.  Never  in  my  life,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  I  seen  her,  but  a  thou- 
sand stories  about  her  I  had  heard  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.  Such  was  her  age 
that  stories  about  her  had  ceased  to  be 
stories  and  had  become  legends,  even 
while  she  was  still  alive.     Why,  it  was 


affirmed  that  she  wz.6  already  very  old  in 
Bolivar's  time^  and  this  I  do  know  that 
she  said  to  me,  ''  I  take  an  interest  in  you 
on  account  of  your  great  grandfather 
who  was  kind  to  me." 

But  it  was  her  greeting  when  I  entered 
her  humble  cabin  that  startled  me  most. 
**  Take  oft"  your  shirt,"  she  said,  before  I 
had  opened  my  lips,  "  and  lie  down  on 
that  camita.  All  is  ready  and  in  three 
days  your  rib  will  be  mended.  But  1 
wish  you  had  brought  the  boa's  skin." 
No  one  had  gone  ahead  of  us  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened  in  the  forest  hours 
before  and  miles  away — but  she  knew. 

She  sewed  tightly  about  me  a  couple 
of  monkey's  skins — still  warm  from  their 
late  wearers — and  gave  me  a  bitter  tea 
that  caused  me  to  sleep  like  a  log  for 
twenty -four  hours.  Pain  and  fever  were 
gone  when  I  awoke.  I  felt  well  enough 
to  get  up  and  march.  But  when  I  saw 
the  nurse  who  sat  by  my  bed  the  idea  of 
marching  flew  far  from  me.  She  was 
the  girl  I  had  followed  from  the  church ! 
Oh !  But  this  was  worth  making  a  rev- 
olution for !  Worth  being  squeezed  by  a 
boa  for!  And  to  think  I  should  find  her 
here,  in  Ea  Bruja's  cabin,  of  all  places 
the  last  to  be  imagined  yet  most  of  all 
to  be  desired.  Had  she  been  domiciled 
in  the  town  with  any  people  I  knew  I 
would  only  have  been  able  to  see  her 
one  hour  of  twenty-four,  through  an  iron 
barred  window  or  under  the  suspicious 
surveillance  of  her  family.  But  here,  as 
my  nurse,  I  would  be  able  to  see  her  all 
the  time  and  talk  to  her  as  much  as  I 
desired,  for  the  good  Bruja  showed  no 
disposition  to  interfere.  Surely  a  very 
long  period  of  convalescence  would  be 
necessary.  And  I  saw  that  my  recollec- 
tion of  her  beauty  was  very  far  from  do- 
ing justice  to  the  reality.  She  was  tall, 
with  a  face  at  once  proud  and  tender, 
strong  and  sweet,  but  her  crowning  per- 
fection, in  my  eyes,  was  the  wondrous 
luminosity  of  her  skin,  like  the  tint  you 
see  in  a  golden  cloud  when  the  red  even- 
ing sun  glows  through  it.  An  Indian 
strain  in  her  veins  gave  her  that  com- 
plexion of  blood  and  fire,  not  the  poor, 
weak  Carib  type  of  red  men,  but  the 
fierce  and  heroic  Goajiras. 

"  You  here !  "  I  gasped  at  sight  of  her ; 
a  stupid  thing  to  say,  but  what  except 
stupidities  could  have  been  expected  of 
me  just  then? 
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"  So  you  recognize  me?  "  she  replied, 
with  a  bright  smile. 

"  Oh  !  "  1  said ;  and  the  devil  pushed 
almost  to  my  lips  our  common  saying, 
"  I  would  know  your  hide  on  a  bush," 
])ut  luckily  I  did  not  let  it  pop  out. 

l)Ut  presently  1  pulled  myself  together 
and  talked  like  1  rational  being,  helped 
no  doubt  by  her  example  and  truly  it  is 
marvelous,  when  you  think  of  it,  how 
calm  and  self-possessed  a  girl  can  be  un- 
der circumstances  that  toss  a  young 
man's  wits  about  like  beans  in  a  cala- 
bash. 

La  Bruja,  she  told  me,  was  her  grand- 
mother, whose  right  name  was  Sara  Me- 
lendez.  Her  own  name  was  Juana  Jar- 
azo,  v/hich  was,  I  fancied,  in  some  way 
drawn  from  a  Goajira  source,  tho  1  said 
nothing  to  her  about  that.  Until  short- 
ly before  we  met  she  had  lived  in  V^alen- 
cia  with  her  mother. 

''  But,"  I  said,  "  is  it  prudent  for  a  girl 
so  beautiful  to  live  all  alone  with  an  old 
woman  in  a  cabin  deep  in  the  forest  miles 
away  from  neighborly  protection  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  confidently. 
"  When  the  old  woman  is  La  Bruja,  who 
will  dare  to  invite  her  vengeance?  Does 
not  every  one  know  she  has  handfuls  of 
gold  here?  Yet  who  ventures  to  steal 
them,  even  in  her  absence?  tho  her  door 
is  never  closed." 

*'  That  is  true,"  I  assented,  for  I  re- 
membered the  Trinidad  mulatto,  Sam, 
who  grasped  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  on 
La  Bruja's  table.  She  was  nowhere 
near  at  the  time,  so  far  as  anybody  could 
see,  but  the  gold  was  red  hot  and  burned 
Sam  to  the  bone,  and  always  after  that, 
tho  he  had  been  a  big  strong  man,  he 
walked  bent  like  one  crippled  by  rheu- 
matism, and  did  not  live  long.  Oh,  yes  ; 
La  Bruja  was  truly  dangerous. 

As  the  days  wore  on  my  reluctance  to 
believe  in  the  soundness  of  my  rib  in- 
creased. Falcon  might  go  to  the  devil 
and  take  his  revolution  with  him  for 
aught  I  cared,  if  I  might  only  remain 
near  Tuana.  But  my  men  would  not  let 
me  forget  that  I  was  their  commander 
and  had  promised  them  salt  pork  and 
aguardiente.  They  clamored  for  me  to 
return  to  duty  and  lead  them  on  the  path 
to  glory. 

Just  then  General  Jaime  Madriz  came 
again  from  the  Illustrious  Falcon  with 
an  order  for  me  to  go  upon  an  expedition 


from  which  we  should  reap  glory  and 
other  more  tangible  rewards — nothing 
less  than  an  attack  upon  the  h^nglish  cop- 
per mine  at  Tucacas. 

"  lUit,"  1  said,  '*  a  fight  with  the  Eng- 
lish does  not  seem  to  me  seductive.  I 
would  rather  go  against  the  '  Yellows.'  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  English." 

"  What  does  that  matter  when  you 
are  a  brave  soldier?"  he  replied  to  me. 
"  The  Illustrious  Falcon  certainly  has  his 
reasons." 

''  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
them,"  I  demurred,  "  for  it  seems  to  me 
the  English  and  the  Yellows  together 
will  be  difficult  for  us." 

"  Blanco's  soldiers  at  Puerto  Cabello," 
he  told  me,  whispering  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  ''  are  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  copper  mine  and  also  guard 
the  town  against  the  Illustrious  Falcon's 
patriotic  heroes.  Your  attack  at  Tuca- 
cas will  be  telegraphed  at  once  and 
Blanco's  soldiers  will  hasten  there.  You 
will  have  looted  the  place  and  got  away 
long  before  they  can  reach  you.  Mean- 
while, the  great  army  of  the  Illustrious 
Falcon  will  swoop  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, where  it  is  hidden,  upon  Puerto  Ca- 
bello, which  will  be  left  undefended.  The 
people  there  are  ready  to  declare  for  him. 
The  revolution  mav  be  won  in  a  single 
day." 

I  agreed  that  it  looked,  to  me,  like  a 
good  scheme,  and  he  said  he  felt  sure  it 
wotild  commend  itself  to  a  man  of  my 
keen  intuitive  military  genius.  Inci- 
dentally, in  the  hearing  of  my  men.  Gen- 
eral Madriz  told  that  the  red-headed  her- 
etic English  superintendent  of  the  cop- 
per mine  always  kept  on  hand,  to  pay  his 
men,  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  while 
the  company's  stores  were  crammed  full 
of  salt  pork  and  beef,  wheat  flour,  fine 
rum  and  other  good  things.  As  for  a 
guard  at  the  mine  there  were  onlv  a 
dozen  men  and  a  corporal,  all  fat  as  pigs, 
who  wotdd  rim  away  if  we  threw  stones 
at  them.  You  may  judge  whether  my 
men  were  anxious  to  attack  Tucacas  or 
not.  The  general  went  away,  returning 
to  the  Illustrious  Falcon,  he  said,  and  I 
sent  word  to  my  cousin,  Sebastian  Calvo, 
to  come  and  take  us  to  Tucacas  on  his 
felucca,  "  El  Guacamayo." 

La  Bruja  earnestly  warned  me  not  to 
go  on  the  expedition.  She  declared 
treachery  was  in  the  air,  and  we  would 
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surely  come  to  grief  if  we  went  to  Tuca- 
cas.     Juana  also  tried  to  dissuade  me. 

*'  Do  you,"  she  asked  me,  "  remember 
having  ever  before  seen  that  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  I  replied.  ''  It  was 
he  who  told  us  to  take  to  the  woods  and 
start  the  revolution  for  Falcon." 

"Before  that?" 

"No;  never." 

"  You  are  wrong.  You  flung  him 
into  the  road  for  insulting  me." 

Now  I  knew  why  his  back  seemed  fa- 
miliar. "  T  am  sorry  you  did  not  tell  me 
when  he  was  here,"  I  told  her.  "  He 
ought  to  know  who  I  am  and  have  his 
chance  for  demanding  or  giving  satis- 
faction." 

"  He  would  not  want  it  in  any  fair 
manly  way." 

"  He  may  be  a  blackguard  in  private 
life,  but  a  gallant  soldier,  nevertheless." 

"  I  know  what  he  is,  not  what  he  may 
be." 

"  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  that 

day?" 

"  Yes,  He  pursued  me  in  Valencia, 
and  followed  me  from  there." 

"  Now  I  am  doubly  sorry  you  did  not 
tell  me  while  he  was  here.  I  wonder  if 
the  Illustrious  Falcon  knows  his  charac- 
ter." 

"  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  knows  him 
at  all." 

But — what  could  I  do?  My  men  were 
wild  to  go.  If  I  did  not  lead  them  I 
might  be  called  a  coward.  I  resolved  to 
go,  despite  the  warnings  of  the  women. 

We  embarked  by  means  of  a  small 
boat  from  a  little  cove,  where  the  surf 
was  not  very  bad,  about  half  a  mile  from 
La  Bruja's  cabin.  As  I  bade  her  fare- 
well, Juana  said:  "When  you  are  in  great 
trouble  hasten  to  the  blue  light.  Do  not 
forget." 

Forget!  I  could  not  have  driven  it 
out  of  my  mind.  Awake  and  asleep  T 
puzzled  over  what  she  could  possibly  have 
meant.  Was  it  some  saint  I  should  pray 
to?  I  could  think  of  none  whose  sym- 
bol was  a  blue  light.  "  The  devil  take 
all  figurative  language,"  I  said  to  my- 
self. That  she  should  have  meant  just 
exactly  what  she  said  did  not  once  oc- 
cur to  me  then. 

The  little  felucca  was  overcrowded, 
but  our  band  found  room  enough  to  play 
and  we  were  cheerful.  After  dark  we 
ran  in  alongside  the  little  wharf  at  Tuca- 


cas,  where  the  company's  steamer  takes 
the  copper  ore  aboard.  She  was  not 
there  at  the  time  and  the  place  seemed 
deserted.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  the  night  was  very  dark.  Not  a 
light  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  ashore, 
nor  a  sound  heard  excepting  the  hum  of 
insects,  some  night-bird's  cry  and  a  low 
lapping  of  waves  against  the  shore. 
Stealthily  we  got  out  on  the  wharf  and 
marched  up  the  road  toward  the  building 
near  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  location 
of  which  was  known  to  some  of  us. 

Noiselessly  as  cats  we  were  going  up 
that  accursed  road,  feeling  our  way 
slowly  for  fear  of  stumbling,  holding  our 
breath  and  making  sure  of  taking  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  when  suddenly,  in  a 
black  thicket  of  bushes  just  before  us,  at 
abend  in  the  road,  a  voice  yelled  "Fire!" 
and  a  volley  of  gun  shots  burst  forth  in 
our  faces.  Then  a  little  cannon,  posted 
somewhere  above,  added  its  roar  to  the 
rattle  of  small  arms.  Even  a  little  can- 
non makes  a  big  noise,  and  only  a  blank 
cartridge  will  scare  in  the  dark  persons 
not  used  to  such  detonations.  And  just 
think  how  very  much  surprised  we  must 
have  been  in  the  moment  when  we  fan- 
cied ourselves  about  to  surprise  other 
people.  Naturally  we  scattered  like  a 
school  of  small  fish  among  whom  a  big 
stone  has  fallen.  Some  of  us,  in  des- 
peration, made  a  charge  to  get  at  the 
enemy,  but  found  them  ambuscaded  be- 
hind thorn  bushes  piled  with  the  tops  to- 
ward us,  and  as  we  had  only  machetes 
what  could  we  do?  What  became  of  our 
three  guns  I  don't  know. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  rout  was  com- 
plete. Several  of  my  poor  boys  were 
dead  ;  others — including  myself — sorely 
wounded,  and  all  who  could  do  so  were 
scrambling  aboard  the  felucca  to  get 
away  from  that  infernal  trap.  Some,  be- 
wildered and  thoroughly  demoralized, 
had  instinctively  taken  to  the  woods,  but 
to  get  all  aboard  who  might  be  saved 
brave  Cousin  Calvo  held  the  felucca  at 
the  wharf  until  the  assassins  had  ven- 
tured out  from  their  ambush  and  came 
down  the  hill  firing  volleys.  Then  he 
pushed  off.  Alas !  There  were  only  sev- 
enteen of  us  now. 

Very  sore  in  mind  and  body  I  was.  All 
my  dream  of  glory  had  blown  away.  The 
Illustrious  Falcon  would  curse  me  as  a 
bungler.      If,   despite   it,   he   triumphed, 
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my  failure  would  bar  me  from  his  favor ; 
if  through  my  fault  his  venture  ended 
in  defeat  Blanco's  soldiers  would  hunt 
me  down.  With  my  stomach  empty,  a 
bullet  hole  through  my  left  arm  and  my 
scalp  gashed  badly  by  a  fall  upon  a  rock, 
I  was  physically  just  in  proper  condition 
for  the  most  pessimistic  reflections. 
Alas !  that  I  had  ever  listened  to  poor 
Jose,  who  was  among  the  missing.  Alas ! 
that  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do  I 
had  ever  started  a  revolution. 

Luckily  the  copper  company's  steamer 
was  away,  so  they  could  not  chase  us. 
But  our  flight  that  night  and  all  the  next 
day  was  slow,  for  the  wind  was  against 
us.  Near  nightfall  Cousin  Calvo  drew 
in  near  to  the  land,  as  the  sky  promised 
to  make  an  anchorage  desirable.  I  was 
lying  in  the  bow  half  asleep,  half  dazed 
with  misery  when  I  heard  some  one  say, 
"  Caramba !  It  is  a  blue  light !  "  In- 
stantly wide  awake  I  sat  up  and  gazed 
in  the  direction  others  were  looking — to- 
ward the  shore.  Yes ;  there  was  on  the 
low  beach  a  small  blue  light  burning 
steadily.  We  were  then  just  beyond  the 
great  mangrove  swamp  that  lies  between 
Puerto  Cabello  harbor  and  the  enormous 
coral  reef  confronting  the  ocean. 

Juana's  parting  words  flashed  into  my 
remembrance,  and  I  cried  out  to  my 
cousin,  "  It  is  for  me !  A  signal !  I 
must  go  ashore  to  it !  " 

He  demurred  a  little.  The  sky  looked 
ugly.  He  did  not  know  well  the  coast 
just  there  and  was  afraid  to  run  in  any 
closer.  How  could  he  spare  two  of  his 
three  men  to  row  half  a  mile  and  back 
through  the  surf  under  such  circum- 
stances? But  I  persisted  with  a  fervor 
that  even  surprised  myself.  ''  I  must 
go,"  I  said.  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  Give  me  the  boat  and  I  will  go 
alone,  if  I  must." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  ''  wounded  and 
weak  as  you  are  you  could  not  handle 
her.  I  will  take  the  chances.  Alfredo ! 
Carlos!  you  will  take  the  captain  ashore." 

Fortunately  they  were  good  surfmen. 
For  a  time  I  could  see  no  one  on  the  low 
sandy  beach  but  only  a  blue  flame  that 
seemed  to  light  itself  now  and  then  at 
one  expiring.  Then  when  we  were  quite 
close  in  a  figure  arose  from  the  sand.  It 
was  Juana. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  here,"  she 
said,  calmly,  as  I  staggered  up  out  of  the 


surf  to  her  feet,  ''  grandmother  told  me 
so." 

It  is  really  strange  but  true  that  al- 
tho  all  I  ever  knew  of  that  old  woman 
or  had  from  her  was  good,  I  could  not 
help  crossing  myself,  as  if  she  had  been 
the  devil,  every  time  I  had  a  new  evi- 
dence of  her  inexplicable  powers  of 
knowledge. 

The  men  returned  aboard,  and  I  looked 
sadly  after  the  felucca,  fast  melting  away 
into  the  darkness,  when  Juana  replied  to 
my  thought  just  as  if  I  had  spoken: 

''  Do  not  fear  for  them.  They  are 
safe  enough.  Before  morning  they  will 
be  scattered  to  their  homes,  and  no  one 
will  lake  the  trouble  to  pursue  them. 
Only  you  will  be  hunted.  But  you  shall 
not  be  caught.     Come." 

She  led  me  to  a  boat,  in  the  stern  of 
which  La  Bruja  sat,  on  the  inky  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  swamp  canals. 
Through  that  labyrinth  of  water-ways 
and  blind  leads  in  perfect  darkness  un- 
der the  mangroves,  the  old  woman  dex- 
terously sculled  the  boat  until  we  came 
out  on  the  harbor.  Within  two  squares 
of  the  market  and  not  three  from  the 
guard-house  of  Puerto  Cabello  she 
landed  us. 

There  I  remained  in  safe  hiding  until 
my  w^ounds  were  healed  and  the  affair 
had  blown  over,  when  I  went  home  and 
no  one  bothered  any  more  about  me. 

But  do  you  imagine  what  I  learned 
while  I  was  getting  well  in  town.  Gen- 
eral Falcon  was  getting  up  no  revolution 
at  the  time.  On  the  very  day  when  I 
was  told  he  and  his  army  were  to  de- 
scend upon  Puerto  Cabello  from  the 
mountain  he  actually  was  in  New  York, 
having  himself  interviewed  by  newspa- 
per reporters.  Of  course  that  is  some- 
thing the  revolutionary  leader  must  at- 
tend to,  but — was  it  not  far  from  the 
program  given  to  me? 

That  fellow  Madriz,  I  found,  had 
known  all  along  that  it  was  I  who  had 
thrown  him  into  the  road  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  my  boyish  folly  and  ignorance 
to  obtain  a  safe  revenge.  He  turned  to 
his  own  profit  my  being  fool  enough  to 
start  a  revolution.  From  Caracas  he 
drew  a  handsome  sum  for  suppressing  it. 
The  copper  mine  superintendent  paid 
him  well  for  his  timely  information  that 
a  force  of  desperate  brigands  was  com- 
ing to  rob  and  murder.     I  hope  I  may 
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meet  him  in  the  woods  some  day  when 
there  are  only  three  of  us  present — he,  I 
and  my  machete. 

Well,  it  wasn't  much  of  a  revolution, 
perhaps,  neither  more  nor  less  than  many 


others  Venezuela  has  known  ;  but,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  all  my  own  and  enough 
to  satisfy  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
And  I  do  not  regret  it  now,  for  it  gave 
me  my  wife,  Juana. 

New  York  Cit\. 


Is  the  Single  Tax   Movement   Making  Progress? 


By  Joseph  Dana  Miller 

EnroR  OF  the  Single  Tax  Review 


I  AM  aware  that  to  those  not  interested 
in  a  reform  any  claims  of  its  prog- 
ress made  by  its  friends  will  seem, 
in  the  absence  of  visible  signs,  to  be  at- 
tributable merely  to  the  natural  enthu- 
siasm of  the  zealot.  While  the  tendency 
of  the  advocate  of  a  truth  to  magnify 
what  is  trivial  or  incidental  may  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  I  think  it  nevertheless  true 
that  the  advocate  actively  warring  for  a 
principle  is  no  more  likely  to  be  deceived 
than  the  individual  who  watches  the 
phenomenon  unsympathetically  from 
without.  For  the  latter  will  be  impressed 
only  by  such  incidents  as  are  large 
enough  to  receive  popular  or  newspaper 
recognition ;  the  lesser  minutiae  of  hap- 
penings, the  gathering  volume  of  smaller 
occurrences,  possessing  cumulatively  a 
significance,  are  more  than  likely  to  be 
lost  upon  him.  To  these  latter,  who  are  of 
course  the  great  majority,  the  progress 
of  the  single  tax  movement  will  no  doubt 
appear  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  death 
of  Henry  George  in  1897,  and  to  have 
ceased  altogether  with  the  decline  of 
popular  interest  in  the  theory. 

Yet  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  single  tax  is  to-day  more 
widely  accepted  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history — that  not  alone  is  this  evi- 
denced in  the  altered  attitude  of  thought- 
ful minds  toward  its  advocates,  at  whom 
the  epithets  of  anarchists,  communists 
and  confiscators  are  no  longer  hurled,  but 
is  to  be  observed  in  many  legislative 
measures  enacted  and  proposed  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  is  true  that  the 
indefatigable  search  for  new  objects  of 
taxation  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  that 
the  bewildering  ingenuity  of  the  foes  of 
wealth,  who  labor  by  fines  and  penalties 
to  make  its  production  and  conservation 


more  difficult,  still  continues ;  neverthe- 
less there  has  been  in  many  high  places 
a  sensibly  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  efforts  to  tax  personalty  are 
unavailing  and  result  in  the  minimum  of 
revenue  with  the  maximum  of  inequality, 
fraud  and  perjury;  governors  no  longer 
propose  new  and  drastic  measures  for  its 
enforcement ;  and  along  with  this  tend- 
ency has  traveled  an  increasing  disin- 
clination to  accept  the  conclusions  of  po- 
litical economy,  the  professors  of  which 
are  to-day  busily  readjusting  their  the- 
ories to  meet  the  new  skepticism. 

These  are  the  smaller,  the  unaccom- 
plished and  transition  features ;  but  what 
of  the  larger  incidents  ?  In  other  words, 
not  in  the  changed  attitude  of  mind  to- 
ward the  old  political  economy,  for  which 
the  influence  of  the  new  is  mainly  respon- 
sible ;  not  in  the  growth  of  unbelief  in  the 
rigor  of  old  methods  of  taxation  (evi- 
dence enough  of  the  breaking  down  of 
long  established  fiscal  customs)  must  we 
be  satisfied  to  look  for  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  begun  by  the 
publication  of  "  Progress  and'  Poverty  " 
in  1879,  but  to  things  actually  accom- 
plished or  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

For  answer,  therefore,  to  the  inquiry 
propounded  in  the  title  of  this  article,  and 
plunging  at  once  into  our  subject,  let  us 
turn  to  Colorado,  now  a  "  storm  center  " 
in  the  world-wide  movement  for  tax  re- 
form. In  that  State  in  the  coming  au- 
tumn the  voters  will  be  called  upon  to 
accept  or  reject  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  adoption  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Australasian  Tax  System. 
This  system  is  an  approximation  to  the 
single  tax  now  in  operation  in  New 
Zealand  and  many  parts  of  Australia.  It 
will  permit  the  adoption  by  any  county 
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of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  im- 
provements and  of  capital  invested  in 
productive  industry.  The  vote  submit- 
ting it  to  the  people  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  one  year  ago  and  was  recom- 
mended l)y  the  retiring  Governor, 
Hiomas.  and  by  the  present  Governor, 
( )rman.  Jt  received  a  practically  unani- 
mous vote  in  both  houses,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  it  will  be  carried  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  in  the  autumn  with  flying 
colors.  While  not  in  itself  a  single  tax 
law  it  will  bring  the  adoption  of  the 
single  tax  measurably  nearer.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  has  been  based  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  means  single  tax  and 
that  its  father,  Senator  Bucklin,  is  a 
single  taxer.  It  should  be  said  that  Sena- 
tor Bucklin's  bill  was  framed  only  after 
a  lengthy  stay  in  New  Zealand,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  Colorado  Legislature 
tc^  investigate  the  operation  of  the  new 
system  of  taxation  in  that  colony.  Sena- 
tor Bucklin  included  the  results  of  his 
in([uiry  in  an  admirable  report  which, 
widely  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Australasian  Tax 
Movement. 

Turning  now  to  other  States,  there  are 
additional  evidences  of  the  progress  of 
those  ideas  set  in  motion  by  Henry 
George  twenty-two  years  ago,  which  at 
that  time  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
even  by  the  most  sanguine.  In  Ohio  Tom 
L.  Johnson's  agitation  against  the  evasion 
by  the  railroad  corporations  of  their  just 
share  of  taxes  and  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lar Mayor  of  Cleveland  is  a  single  taxer 
has  aroused  a  widespread  general  interest 
throughout  the  State  in  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  Single  Tax  League.  In  Chicago 
the  agitation  led  by  two  young  public 
school  teachers,  Miss  Margaret  Haley 
and  Miss  Catherine  Goggin,  single  tax- 
ers,  has  resulted  in  placing  upon  the  tax 
lists  over  $262,000,000  of  corporate  prop- 
erty and  increasing  the  revenues  of  Chi- 
cago by  over  $2,000,000.  In  other  States 
the  principle  of  local  option  in  taxation, 
in  which  single  taxers  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, has  made  wonderful  progress.  In 
Massachusetts  especially,  where  single 
taxers  have  demanded  local  option  that 
counties  may  have  the  power  to  adopt 
the  new  system  if  they  vote  to  do  so.  the 
agitation  has  grown  steadily  in  favor, 
with  the  result  that  a  bill  is  now  before 


the  Legislature  of  that  State  embodying 
these  demands,  which  have  been  so  in- 
sistently yet  tactfully  pressed.  The 
friendliness  of  the  Boston  press,  the  un- 
expected accession  of  the  powerful  ad- 
vocacy of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Single  Tax  League,  all  give 
promise  of  the  probability  that  that  State 
may  be  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  new 
system  of  taxation.  It  may  be  objected 
that  progress  toward  local  option  in  taxa- 
tion is  not  single  tax  progress.  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  movement  has 
been  led  by  single  taxers,  that  it  is  every- 
where advocated  by  those  who  wish  to 
see  industry  relieved  of  its  burden,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  new 
school  of  political  economy  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible. 

It  was  through  local  option  in  taxation 
that  New  Zealand,  the  country  that  leads 
the  world  in  this  reform,  secured  land 
value  taxation  in  sixty  odd  towns  and 
taxing  districts.  In  many  of  these  dis- 
tricts improvements  are  exempt  and 
there  is  no  tax  on  personalty.  New 
South  Wales  in  1892  adopted  a  Govern- 
ment land  tax  and  reduced  its  customs 
duties.  In  1901  Queensland  practically 
exempted  improvements  from  taxation. 
A  few  years  ago  Germany  applied  with- 
out reservation  the  principle  of  single 
tax  to  its  colony  of  Kiao  Chou  in  China — 
no  taxes  are  there  imposed  save  a  tax  on 
land  value.  In  Manitoba  all  improve- 
ments in  or  on  land  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses are  exempt  and  taxes  are  levied 
upon  ''  prairie  values  "  alone.  In  British 
Columbia  localities  have  the  power  by 
statutes  framed  from  1886  to  1892  to  ex- 
empt improvements,  and  many  taxing 
districts  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
and  have  exempted,  wholly  or  in  part, 
buildings  and  other  improvements.  In 
the  Province  of  Ontario  many  expressly 
named  products  of  industry  are  exempt ; 
municipal  option  to  exempt  machinery, 
plants  and  tools  engaged  in  manufacture 
is  also  permitted. 

Turning  now  to  Great  Britain,  the 
growth  of  the  single  tax  principle  among 
our  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  cousins  is 
notable.  It  has  fought  its  \vay  up  to  Par- 
liament, where  on  more  than  one  occasion 
it  has  been  debated  at  that  high  intel- 
lectual level  which  makes  the  Commons 
unique    among    legislative    bodies.      In 
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Great  Britain  the  name  "  single  tax  "  is  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  seventy- 

rarely  used,  nor  does  the  agitation  take  odd  ParHamentary  districts  of  Scotland 

the  same  form  it  does  here,  for  the  move-  where  a  representative  could  be  returned 

ment  has  Protean  shapes.    In  Great  Brit-  who  would  dare  to  antagonize  the  grow- 

ain  three  hundred  local  rating  authorities  ing  feeling  that  the  landlord  class  must 

have  petitioned  Parliament  for  power  to  be  divested  of  their  privileges    and  that 

levy  rates  on  unimproved  values  only,  and  this  must  be  done  through  the  operation 

the  Liberal  party  has  included  this  in  its  of  the  taxing  power, 

program.     Many  of  the  municipalities  in  Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  essential 

the  old  country  have  had  striking  exam-  facts  in  the  progress  of  the  single  tax  in 

pies  of  the  growth  of  land  values  and  are  the  last  few  years.     I  make  no  argument 

recognizing  that  it  is  a  just  principle  that  as  to  the  benefits  that  are  cited  as  certain 

these  values  should  be  taken  for  the  use  to  result  from  its  adoption ;  with  that  I 

of  the  whole  people  who  create  them.    It  am  not  concerned.    But  single  taxers  can 

is  but  two  months  since  a  bill  for  urban  at  least    reasonably  insist  that  they  are 

site  value  rating  was  introduced  in  the  at  last  a  force  to  reckon  with  and  that  a 

Commons,  and  on  the  motion  for  a  second  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made, 

reading  the  friends  of  land  value  taxation  That  some  of  the  steps  that  have  been 

scored  a  substantial  victory  by  largely  taken  have  borne  other  names,  that  single 

reducing  the  normal  Conservative  major-  taxers  themselves  are  less  uncompromis- 

ity.      Sir    Henry    Campbell-Bannerman,  ing  than  formerly,  is  nothing ;  the  charac- 

the  Liberal  leader,  in  a  speech  delivered  ter  of  the  agitation  has  changed,  but  not 

on  the  19th  of  February,  declared  that  its  essential  aim,  and  the  general  move- 

"  the  taxation  of  land  values  is  a  reform  ment  of  tax  reform  all  along  the  line 

both  necessary  and  urgent,  and  the  first  seems,  it  must  be  admitted  by  those  who 

Tory  you  meet  on  the  street  will  say  as  will  indulge  their  candor,  to  have  been  in 

much."  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  the  direction  and  along  the  path  which 

Scottish   representatives    in    Parliament,  single  taxers  have  pointed  out,  not  always 

Conservatives    as    well  as  Liberals,  are  v/ith  perfect  tact,  but  with  high  sincerity 

pledged  to  the  issue  of  land  value  taxa-  and  splendid  zeal, 

tion ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  New  York  City. 


Recognition 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

1"^  HE  cries  of  the  heart  are  many, 
The  answering  voices  few. 
Darkness  articulate  whispered — 
"  Fainting  already  ? 
Steady,  Dear,  steady ! 
—  I  understand." 
Bewildered   and  blinded  and  groping, 

I  ventured  a  hand 

And  lo,  it  was  you. 

The  dreams  of  the  soul  are  mighty. 

And  sometimes  they  come  true. 
I  dreamed  of  a  faith  uninvented, 

Nobly  attended. 

High-born  and  splendid ; 

Precious  the  prize! 
Lost  in  a  planet  deserted, 

I  lifted  my  eyes— 

And  oh,  it  was  you. 

Newton   Center  ,, Mass. 
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Mr.  Roberts'  Poetry 

"  Of  all  my  verse  written  before  the 
end  of  1898  this  collection  contains  every- 
thing that  I  care  to  preserve,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  volume 
described  in  the  footnote,  which  as  it  has 
no  distinctive  title  is  rather  difficult  to 
refer  to.*  The  collection,  then,  is  virtu- 
ally a  definitive  edition  and  affords  a 
basis  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  author's 
poetic  character  and  achievement  to  the 
present  time.  That  he  will  continue  to 
make  verse  and  will  make  it  better  and 
better  as  he  goes  on  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  has  followed  his  career 
so  far.  But  that  he  himself  is  conscious 
of  having  turned  a  corner  and  is  desirous 
of  a  general  judgment  upon  the  course 
already  run  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  the  publication  of  the  collection. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  more  justly  than 
he  does  himself,  by  calling  the  contents 
of  the  book  poetry — even  tho  we  have  to 
say  in  the  very  next  breath  that  the  vol- 
ume, which  includes  selections  antedating 
1880,  represents,  regard  had  to  the  num- 
ber of  serious  pieces,  a  rather  small  re- 
siduum for  twenty  years  of  work.  For 
v.hile  a  poet,  like  every  one  else,  ought 
certainly  to  be  admitted  to  judgment  on 
the  strength  of  the  best  that  he  can  do, 
yet  the  amount  of  his  product  and  its 
average  quality  must  also  be  taken  into 
account,  since  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  a  person  with  abilities  that  are,  as 
compared  with  the  very  best,  inferior — 
with  "  only  a  talent  and  a  will,"  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  says  of  himself  in  a  fit  of 
unusual  humility — may  by  persistence 
succeed  in  making  a  good  poem  or  two, 
but  only  a  genius  can  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  work  of  a  uniformly  high 
order  of  merit.  And  in  art,  as  in  virtue, 
we  must  reckon  spontaneity  as  one  of  the 
characters  of  greatness.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Roberts  is  not  all  a  poet ;  he  is  also  some- 
thing— that  is  to  say,  qualitively,  a  good 
deal — of  a  novelist.  And  the  two  are  so 
different  that  we  cannot  help  fearing  that 
the  one  must  encroach  not  only  upon  the 

*  Poems.  Brj  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Boston  : 
1^,  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.§0. 


time  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the 
other.  It  is  hard  to  keep  two  beings  in 
one  breast  from  disputing  the  mastery 
of  the  tenement ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  from  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' earlier  poems  with  his  later  and  a 
consideration  of  his  novels,  that  it  is  the 
novelist  who  has  been  getting  rather  the 
better  of  it. 

But  tho  his  poetry  does  not  declare  in 
bulk  that  exuberance  which  is  the  usual 
tho  not  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
high  poetic  gifts,  it  is,  within  the  limit  of 
single  pieces,  of  a  very  superior  sort — or 
we  should  not  be  so  anxious  as  we  are  for 
the  preservation  of  the  poet.  Where  he 
is  at  his  best,  in  poems  like  *'  An  Epitaph 
for  a  Husbandman,"  there  is  a  directness, 
a  simplicity  devoid  of  artfulness,  and  a 
warmth  of  fancy  about  his  work,  which  is 
very  delightful. 

"  He  who  would  start  and  rise 
Before  the  crowing  cocks, — 
No  more  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
Whoever  knocks. 

"  But  the  green,  growing  things 
Lean  kindly  to  his  sleep, — 
White  roots  and  wandering  strings, 
Closer  they  creep." 

This,  we  consider,  is  to  strike  an  excellent 
lyric  note  and  one  that  speaks  well  for 
the  quality  of  the  instrument,  as  this  also 
from  the  *'  Recessional  "  : 

"  Little  kindred  of  the  grass, 
Like  a  shadow  in  a  glass 

Falls  the  dark  and  falls  the  stillness ; 
We   must  rise  and  pass. 

"  Little  brothers  of  the  clod, 
Soul  of  fire  and  seed  of  sod, 

We  must  fare  into  the  silence 
At  the  knees  of  God." 

While  in  his  sonnets  and  in  his  Ode  for 
the  Shelley  Centenary,  in  spite  of  some 
stumbling  lines,  he  demonstrates  the 
range  of  his  organ. 

And  yet  one  other  stricture ;  even  here 
in  these  single  pieces,  where  he  is  at  his 
best,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  fresh,  a  strictly  original 
vision — or  at  all  events  he  is  so  only  occa- 
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sionally  and  incompletely.  And  in  this 
particular  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
times  are  not  more  at  fault  than  the  poet 
— whether,  indeed,  an  age  which  like  the 
present  is  so  impatient  of  individual  su- 
periority is  capable  of  producing  a  great 
original  poem.  For  certain  it  is  that  the 
poet  to-day  is  virtually  restricted,  not 
merely  in  subject  to  the  two  general  top- 
ics, humanity  and  nature — that  would  be 
a  comparatively  slight  hardship,  tho  still 
serious  enough — but  to  a  special  aspect 
of  these  themes,  incapable,  we  doubt,  of 
inspiring  a  great  poem.  If  he  would 
write  upon  any  other  of  those  matters 
which  M.  Brunetiere  enumerates  as  the 
poet's  proper  themes,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
going  neglected.  If  he  writes  of  death, 
which  in  one  form  or  other  has  inspired 
some  of  the  loftiest  English  poetry,  he 
will  arouse  no  responsiveness — it  is  not  a 
subject  agreeable  to  our  optimism.  If  he 
writes  of  love  in  earnest — that  is,  of  pas- 
sion— should  he  happily  fail  to  scandalize 
his  audience,  he  will  be  met  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity,  for  either  our  hypocrisy 
is  offended  or  we  have  ceased  to  take  it 
seriously.  But  in  order  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy which  is  necessary  to  his  being  he 
must  voice  a  hazy  humanitarianism  like 
Mr.  Markham,  or  a  circumspect  natural- 
ism, a  mild  delight  in  verdure  and  the 
beneficent  operation  of  material  forces. 
And  between  these  two  topics  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' poems  are  well  divided.  Occasional- 
ly he  protests  ;  in  "  Khartoum  "  he  asserts 
the  individual.  But  such  outbursts  are 
merely  exceptional,  and  as  a  whole  the 
lyrics  fall  generally  into  the  latter  class, 
the  least  influential,  by  the  way,  and  the 
ballads  into  the  former.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  deal  directly  with  the  fa- 
vorite humanitarian  motive,  self-sacrifice, 
the  only  motive,  as  an  acute  critic  has 
remarked,  capable  of  stirring  any  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  nowadays. 

It  may  seem  by  this  time  as  tho  there 
were  very  little  left  for  Mr.  Roberts.  And 
yet  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  there  is 
.1  great  deal  left  short  of  the  very  highest. 
There  is  left  a  very  agreeable  and  com- 
panionable minor  poet,  who,  tho  he  has 
shown  as  yet  none  of  the  sublimer  gifts 
of  prophecy,  does  still  own  a  moving  gift 
of  song,  whether  he  exercises  it  in  cele- 
bration of  his  own  country.  "  grassy  Tan- 
tramar  "  and  "  the  mystic  river,"  whence 
it  takes  its  name. 


"  River  of  hubbub,   raucous   Tantramar," 

or  of 

*'  the    city's    weary    miles 
Of  city-wearied  men," 

and  the  street's 

"  grim  canon  carved 
In  the  eternal  stone." 

The  Making  of  Scenery 

Our  British  cousins  have  a  praise- 
worthy but  perplexing  way  of  obliterat- 
ing the  names  of  their  distinguished  men 
by  overwriting  them  with  knightly,  ba- 
ronial or  lordly  titles.  We  have  almost 
accustomed  our  thoughts  to  recognize  the 
eminent  physicist.  Sir  Wm.  Thompson, 
under  his  title  of  Lord  Kelvin ;  but  the 
well-known  and  well-loved  name  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  will  not  be  so  easily  re- 
called by  the  "  Lord  Avebury  "  inscribed 
upon  his  last  book.  The  Scenery  of  Eng- 
land."^ The  honorary  degrees  and  mem- 
berships, ivemarkable  both  for  number  and 
quality,  which,  like  soldiers'  decorations, 
cover  the  very  heart  of  the  title-page, 
were  won  under  the  author's  baronial 
rank.  But  a  reading  of  The  Scenery  of 
England  will  show  that  beneath  the  new 
title  lies  the  old  force,  and  that  ''  Lord 
Avebury  "  bears  still  the  vigorous,  versa- 
tile and  scholarly  pen  of  ''  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock." 

To  the  ordinary  reader  a  work  on  Eng- 
lish scenery  would  suggest  a  description 
of  those  natural  views  and  cultivated 
landscapes  and  historical  >sites  which 
yearly  attract  and  charm  thousands  of 
American  tourists.  Lord  Avebury's  book 
is  not  of  that  sort,  altho  one  rises  from  its 
perusal  with  a  power  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  outer  visage  of  our  mother- 
land which  a  score  of  descriptive  works 
and  guide  books  could  not  impart.  The 
book  deals  with  the  origins  of  English 
scenery,  the  evolution  of  those  character- 
istics which  have  determined  the  general 
configuration  and  the  surface  features 
which  have  controlled  the  diffusion  of 
population,  the  development  of  com- 
merce, the  growth  of  villages  and  towns 
and  the  reaction  of  civilization  upon 
landscape.  The  author  has  followed  the 
methods  which  proved  so  acceptable  in 
his  "  Scenery  of  Switzerland." 

•  The  Scenery  of  England.  By  Lord  Avebury. 
New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     $?.50, 
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(  )f  iKH-essily  he  lias  doalt  largely  with 
geological  dynamics,  since  natural  scen- 
ery depends  upon  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  rocks  and  these  upon 
geological  causes.  He  thus  deals  in  suc- 
cessive chapters  with  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  coast  line,  of  bays,  of  sand- 
dunes,  of  hills  and  mountains,  of  rivers, 
lakes  and  valleys,  of  downs,  fens  and 
moors.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  rocks  upon  English  scenery,  an- 
other to  the  relation  of  scenery  to  law 
and  custom.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
determining  factors  in  the  location  of  vil- 
lages and  towns,  with  an  interesting  ex- 
cursus on  the  origin  of  local  names.  The 
concluding  chapter  carries  the  scenic 
pedigree  far  enough  back  to  satisfy  the 
most  Britannic  of  Britons,  for  it  starts 
with  the  nebular  theory  and  discusses  the 
influence  of  the  rotation  and  gradual  cool- 
ing and  contraction  of  the  primal  molten 
globe  in  determining  the  great  wrinkles 
and  fractures  of  the  earth,  and  on  a  less 
scale  and  limited  horizon  the  folds  and 
cross  folds  of  England's  surface. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  basic 
structure  and  outlines  of  the  scenery  of 
England,  Lord  Avebury  considers  its 
character  as  dependent  mainly  on  denu- 
dation and  weathering,  modified  by  the 
climate,  by  the  character,  the  chemical 
nature,  the  hight  and  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  rocks.  The  result  has 
been,  broadly  speaking,  four  types  of 
scenery :  that  of  the  older  rocks  forming 
the  mountains  of  the  North  and  the  West ; 
that  of  the  lowlands  of  Central  England, 
due  to  the  secondary  strata ;  that  of  the 
Chalk  Downs,  and,  finally,  that  of  the 
alluvial  flats  at  the  mouth  of  rivers. 

While  The  Scenery  of  England  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  more  studious 
reader,  it  is  not  cumbered  with  technical 
terms,  and  one  finds  scattered  over  its 
pages  apt  allusions  in  the  author's  happy 
style  to  the  relations  of  a  country's  physi- 
cal structure  to  the  development  of  civil- 
ization. For  example,  it  is  pointed  out 
(p.  173)  that  the  nature  of  the  coast  line 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  nations.  Thus  the 
absence  of  bays  and  good  harbors  has 
probably  retarded  the  civilization  of  the 
African  races,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deep  fiords  and  chains  of  islands  that 
characterize  the  coast  of  Norway  have 
developed  the  seafaring  habits  of  the  peo- 


1)1('  and  given  her  scanty  population  a 
mercantile  marine  which  gives  it  a  rela- 
tive standing  amcjng  the  first  nations. 
The  author  might  have  pursued  his  train 
of  thought  still  further  and  noted  how 
this  habit  had  affected  the  entire  current 
of  English  history,  directly  through  the 
raids  and  settlements  of  the  Norsemen, 
and  indirectly  through  the  French  in- 
vasion. The  excellent  harbors  of  Eng- 
land must  also  be  credited  with  the  fact, 
or,  if  it  better  pleases  the  reader,  with  the 
tradition,  that  "  Britannia  rules  the 
waves."  The  book  is  copiously  and  well 
illustrated,  having  nearly  two  hundred 
figures,  diagrams  and  maps,  and  is  thor- 
oughly indexed.  It  has  a  list  of  authors 
and  works  referred  to,  covering  fifteen 
pages,  which,  while  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
vast  learning  and  research  of  the  writer, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  book  to  students.  The  title  would 
seem  to  suggest  a  book  for  summer  vaca- 
tion, but  it  is  a  work  whose  merits  and 
contents  absolve  it  from  allegiance  to  sea- 
son changes. 

Health    Preservation    and    Lon- 
gevity 

This  little  book  of  125  duodecimo 
pages  is  probably  a  more  practical,  as  it 
is  certainly  a  more  suggestive,  health 
manual  than  any  of  the  numerous  am- 
bitious volumes  that  have  been  issued 
on  this  subject.'^  It  was  first  published  in 
1886,  when  the  author,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  present  generation 
of  English  physicians,  was  65  years  of 
age.  It  was  quite  popular  then  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  frequent  calls  for 
it  since  out  of  print  have  induced  the  au- 
thor to  issue  the  present  edition.  He  has 
now  entered  on  his  eighty-second  year, 
and  considers  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  many  useful  hints  suggested  by 
larger  experience  respecting  the  second 
part  of  the  title — longevity. 

One  of  the  best  known  passages  in  the 
original  edition  of  Sir  Henry's  book  is 
the  camparison  between  the  geese  from 
which  the  famous  foie  gras  of  Strasburg 
is  obtained,  and  certain  human  beings 
who  suffer  from  similar  pathological  con- 

*  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  toith 
Hints  Concerning  HaHts  Conducive  to  Longevity. 
By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart..  F.R.C.S.,  M.B. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  Appendix.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
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ditions  because  of  corresponding  habits 
and  environment.  The  unfortunate 
geese  are  made  to  swallow  "  good  milk 
and  barley  meal  "  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  "  fall  victims  to  that  greatly  enlarged 
and  fatty  liver  which  makes  this  organ 
an  irresistible  charm  to  the  gourmet  at 
most  well  furnished  tables."  The  fowl 
are  kept  in  a  close,  warm  temperature 
and  without  exercise.  This  kind  of  life, 
however,  one  need  not  go  to  Strasburg 
to  observe,  since  the  same  principle  is 
carried  out,  tho  to  somewhat  less  extent, 
anywhere  and  everywhere  about  us. 

"  Numerous  individuals  of  both  sexes  who 
have  no  claim  by  the  possession  of  ornitho- 
logical characteristics  to  consanguinity  with 
the  animal  just  named  may  be  said  neverthe- 
less to  manifest  signs  of  a  relation  of  some 
sort  thereto, — not  creditable  to  the  goose,  per- 
haps, the  Strasburg  dietary  being  an  enforced 
one — by  their  habit  of  absorbing  superfluous 
quantities  of  nutriment  while  living  a  life  of 
inactivity;  and,  of  course,  sooner  or  later,  be- 
come invalids  in  body,  unhappy  in  temper  and 
decrepit  in  regard  to  mental  power." 

Some  of  Sir  Henry's  observations  and 
practices  with  regard  to  health  in  old  age 
are  especially  suggestive.  He  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  insist  on  the  value 
of  alcohol  to  elderly  men  and  who  con- 
sider the  saying,  "  wine  is  the  milk  of  old 
age,"  as  representing  a  great  hygienic 
truth.  In  his  own  case  he  has  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  take  moderate  quantities  of 
wine,  say  three  ounces  of  claret  at  dinner 
every  day,  but  has  been  compelled  to  give 
it  up  because  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
joints  with  recurrence  of  sick  headache 
from  which  he  had  suffered  years  before. 
He  confesses  that  his  experience  may  be 
personal,  but  gives  it  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  A  constant  practice  with  the  dis- 
tinguished old  physician  is  to  take  a  hot 
footbath  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
This  withdraws  a  large  amount  of  blood 
from  the  brain,  and  especially  after  pro- 
longed intellectual  activity,  has  a  remark- 
ably tranquilizing  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  the  best  possible  natural 
promoter  of  sleep.  The  water  used  is 
very  hot,  no  degrees  at  first,  and  later, 
when  the  individual  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  113  or  114  degrees. 

Another  practice  that  Sir  Henry  has 
found  of  great  service  in  preventing  the 
uncomfortable  itchiness  so  often  felt  by 
old  people  is  the  taking  of  an  air  bath. 


With  our  habits  of  life  the  skin  as  a 
whole  is  never  uncovered  or  exposed  to 
the  surrounding  air  for  any  length  of 
time.  Hence  it  becomes  soft  and  flabby, 
loses  its  healthy  surface  and  more  or  less 
of  its  ability  to  resist  cold,  especially  as 
regards  what  is  called  catching  cold.  In 
order  to  correct  these  tendencies  Sir 
Henry  has  found  nothing  so  useful  as  ex- 
posing the  entire  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  air  of  the  bedroom  with  the  window 
open  for  half  an  hour  before  dressing. 
Much  of  this  period  may  be  occupied 
while  in  this  condition  for  toilet  purposes, 
such  as  shaving,  ordinary  washing,  etc. 

Sir  Henry  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
men  of  the  generation.  He  has  lived  a 
long  life,  full  of  work,  and  is  yet  able  to 
accomplish  much.  His  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  English  King  during  his  re- 
cent illness  was  asked  by  many  and  was 
listened  to  with  attention  by  all.  At  82 
he  is  still  a  force  in  English  medicine,  so 
that  his  opinions  on  diet  and  work  and 
health  and  long  life  are  precious  docu- 
ments of  personal  experience. 

Abroad   with   the    Jimmies 

TiiE  "  Jimmies "  are  an  American 
married  couple,  and  those  who  go  with 
them  on  this  journey  of  odd  adventures 
are  the  narrator  and  her  married  sister. 
Bee,  who  left  her  husband  and  child  at 
home,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  them, 
judging  from  her  attentions  to  a  duke 
and  to  certain  fine  looking  German  offi- 
cers. The  women  enjoy  themselves 
vastly,  and  the  man  by  yielding  every- 
thing gets  through  alive,  which  is  per- 
haps all  he  ought  to  have  expected.* 

This  happy  party  keep  open  house- 
boat at  Henley  during  the  racing  sea- 
son, and  Bee  has  her  duke  as  a  perma- 
nent guest  in  spite  of  Jimmie's  protest. 
There  also  they  encountered  something 
that  astonished  them  very  greatly — a 
titled  young  Englishman  who,  after 
turning  Jimmie  out  of  his  room  and  com- 
pelling him  to  sleep  on  a  dining-room 
bench  for  a  week,  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do  the  same  for  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies rather  than  be  inconvenienced  by  a 
night  ride  to  London.  The  young  la- 
dies who  had  so  gently  made  the  offer 

•Abroad  with  the  Jimmies.     Bp  Lillwn  Bell. 
Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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stared  at  the  man  who  accepted  it.  Then 
they  looked  at  one  another,  and  Bee  said : 

"Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life?" 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  I  said.  "  I  never,  never 
did." 

"Never  did  what?"  said  the  English  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  never  saw  anybody  like  you  in  a  book 
or  out  of  it,  but  I  suppose  there  are  ten 
thousand  more  just  as  good-looking  as  you 
are;  just  as  tall  and  well  built  and  selfish." 

"  Selfish,"  he  blurted  out,  with  a  very  red 
face.  "  What  is  there  selfish  about  me,  I 
should  like  to  know?  You  offered  me  your 
room,  didn't  you?  " 

Then  they  proceeded  artistically  to 
dress  that  Englishman  down,  and  while 
they  were  about  it  asked  him  why  his 
wife  and  sister  had  never  called  on  Mrs. 
Jimmie  in  spite  of  all  the  hospitality  he 
had  accepted  from  her  and  her  husband. 
Nevertheless,  the  Englishman  stayed  all 
night. 

Meetings  and  talks  with  Max  Nordau 
and  Tolstoy,  pokings  about  art  galleries 
and  cathedrals,  a  scamper  in  the  Tyrol 
where  they  witnessed  some  wonderful 
peasant  dancing  (and  where  Bee  gave 
them  a  Roland  for  their  Oliver  by  doing 
the  skirt  dance),  a  swift  descent  down 
the  Salzburg  Salt  Mine,  and  a  visit  to 
Oberammergau  are  among  the  incidents. 

The  writer  has  plenty  of  opinions  and 
gives  them  with  much  freedom  whether 
to  Tolstoy  or  the  reader. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  the    Redeemer.     New 
York :    E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  32.00. 

According  to  the  editor's  introductory 
note  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  *'  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  reflective  light  of  twelve  of 
the  master-minds  of  our  time,  a  spiritual 
portrait  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world."  If  such  a  plan  is 
desirable  there  is  little  room  for  criticis- 
ing the  work  of  the  individual  contribut- 
ors, among  whom  are  Drs.  Marcus  Dods, 
James  Stalker,  Alexander  McLaren  and 
Lyman  Abbott.  Y^et  the  plan  is  open  to 
question,  for  the  work  appears  to  be 
fragmentary,  and  one  does  not  get  the 
complete  portrait  that  is  to  be  had  in 
some  of  our  best  "  lives  "  of  Christ. 
While  the  book  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  what  it  does  give,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do 
not  like  the  sustained  effort  of  reading  a 


closely  connected  narrative,  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

S 

The  Story  of  a  Young  Man.  (A  Life  of 
Christ.)  By  Clifford  Howard,  with  a  fore- 
word by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford. 
Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  ^2.50. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  life  of 
Christ  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  au- 
thor's explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
book : 

"  to  set  forth  his  earthly  career  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative,  recording  the  growth,  the  strug- 
gles, the  achievements  of  a  fellow-being — the 
greatest  ever  on  earth,  yet  a  fellow-being." 

With  this  in  mind  there  can  be  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  book,  for  as  Dr. 
Bradford  says :  *'  It  is  accurate  in  its 
statements,  and  entirely  reverent  and 
earnest  in  spirit."  It  is  moreover  pleas- 
antly written  and  illustrated,  and  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  young  people  in 
bringing  the  whole  scene  of  Jesus'  life 
before  ihem  vividly.  For  mature  read- 
ers it  will  be  less  satisfying. 

The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Violet 
Brooke-Hunt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  $2.00. 

A  fairly  interesting  account  of  the 
great  English  minster,  its  traditions  and 
monuments,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  illus- 
trious men  who  are  buried  within  its 
precincts.  There  is,  however,  quite  too 
much  padding  in  the  volume,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  made  up  of  perfunc- 
tory and  not  at  all  original  criticisms 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  poets, 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  scholars  who 
happen  to  have  busts  or  tombs  within  the 
Abbey  walls.  There  is  such  a  mass  of 
interesting  material  to  draw  from  in  con- 
nection with  the  Abbey  itself  that  plati- 
tudes about  the  beauties  of  Spenser,  Ad- 
dison and  Browning  are  entirely  unnec- 
essary. But  for  that  matter  a  really 
fine  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  has 
still  to  be  written.  It  is  a  pit}'  that  Wal- 
ter Pater  should  never  have  had  his 
thoughts  turned  in  this  direction.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  theology  in  stone, 
and  he,  better  than  any  other  English- 
man, could  have  interpreted  its  sacred 
symbolism,  and  its  decoration,  which  is 
all  essentially  symbolic ;  for  there  is  no 
form  in  the  whole  structure  that  does  not 
embody    a    thought,    no    representation 
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which  has  not  a  meaning,  no  figure 
which  is  not  the  visible  manifestation  of 
an  idea. 


Literary  Notes 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  publishing 
Bret  Harte's  works  in  their  standard  "  River- 
side Edition." 

. . .  .Ellen  Glasgow's  "  Voice  of  the  People  " 
is  now  issued  with  photographic  illustrations 
taken  in  Virginia  by  Henry  Troth.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

....Anthologies  on  tobacco  are  common 
enough.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  now 
announce  a  coffee  book — a  compilation  of  coffee 
history,  coffee  anecdotes  and  coffee  verse. 

....Those  who  have  enjoyed  reading  "The 
Spectator's "  observations  in  The  Outlook 
will  be  glad  to  see  a  number  of  these  papers 
gathered  together  into  a  book  called  "  Seen 
by  the  Spectator."  (The  Outlook  Company, 
$1.00  net.) 

Among  the  novels  announced  by  Scrib- 

ners  for  the  autumn  are  "  The  Shadow  of 
the  Rope,"  by  E.  W.  Hornung;  "The  Wings 
of  the  Dove,"  by  Henry  James,  and  "  John 
Gayther's  Garden,"  by  the  late  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton. Mrs.  Wharton's,  "The  Valley  of  De- 
cision," is  to  be  reissued  in  a  single  volume. 

....The  following  interesting  books  are  an- 
nounced in  the  fall  catalogue  of  the  Appletons : 
"Golf  and  Golfers,"  by  J.  H.  Taylor;  "The 
Romance  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth,"  by 
Mme.  Adam ;  "  Letters  of  Charles  Dar- 
win," edited  by  Francis  Darwin ;  "  A 
History  of  American  Literature,"  by  Wm.  P. 
Trent ;  "  Donovan  Pasha,"  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

....Among  the  works  to  be  published  by 
the  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  in  their 
admirable  "  Commonwealth  Library,"  are : 
"  Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans  in  1789  and  1793,  With  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  State  of  the  Fur  Trade," 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  "  The  History  of 
the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada  which  are 
Dependent  on  the  Province  of  New  York, 
and  are  a  Barrier  between  the  English  and 
the  French  in  that  Part  of  the  World,"  by 
Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden ;  "  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects,"  by  James  Anthony  Froude; 
"  The  Wild  Northland,"  by  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Francis  Butler,  K.C.B. ;  "  A  History  of 
William  Penn,  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,"  by 
W.   Hepworth  Dixon. 


Pebbles 

Customer  (to  coal  dealer)  :  "  Have  you 
got  any  name  for  those  scales  of  yours  ? " 
"  I  never  heard  of  scales  having  a  name." 
"  Well,  you  ought  to  call  your  scales  Ambush. 
You  see,  they  are  always  lying  in  weight." — 
American  Grocer. 

An   Extremist.— "  Is   Mr.   Fusse   much 

afraid  of  microbes  ?  "  "  Well,  I  should  say ; 
he  washes  the  antiseptic  gauze  gloves  he 
wears  in  an  antiseptic  fluid  before  he  even 
handles  the  sterilized  glass  that  contains  the 
boiled  and  filtered  mineral  water  he  intends 
to  drink !  " — Baltimore  Herald. 

....Having  had  experience  with  fleas,  we 
object  to  the  expression,  "  as  lucky  as  a  dog." 
— "  I  notice  that  Atchison  people  are  com- 
plaining of  fleas,"  reads  a  letter  which  came 
to  this  office,  "  and  can  find  no  remedy.  Did 
they  ever  try  dog  soap  ?  " — An  Atchison  man 
complains  that  he  has  tried  everything  m  the 
world  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  off  him.  Has 
he  ever  tried  having  a  nice  fat  tender  baby 
sleep  in  the  same  room? — Atchison  Globe. 

....  The  late  Dr.  Twining,  recently  the 
literary  editor  of  The  Independent,  once, 
when  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  told  me  of  the 
paradoxical  way  in  which  the  habit  he  had 
when  a  little  boy  of  telling  startling  big  stories 
to  his  mother  was  once  for  all  and  completely 
broken  up.  He  had  prevailed  on  his  mother 
after  much  earnest  entreaty,  he  said,  to  buy 
for  him  half  a  dozen  Shanghai  hens — Kinsley 
giving  as  a  reason  for  the  purchase  that  the 
Shanghai  was  a  vastly  better  layer  than  the 
ordinary  hen.  After  waiting  a  good  while 
for  some  evidence  of  this  greater  fecundity 
his  mother  said  to  him  one  day,  "  How  about 
your  big  Shanghais,  Kinsley;  instead  of  lay- 
ing better,  they  don't  seem  to  have  laid  at 
all."  "  Yes,  they  are  laying,  I  tell  you,  mother, 
there's  a  nest  now  under  the  cow's  crib  with 
twenty-three  eggs  in  it."  "  Well,  Bridget,  go 
and  get  Kinsley  to  show  you  where  they  are 
and  bring  them  in."  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I  did  not  even  know  for  certain  that  there 
was  a  nest  there,  much  less  that  there  were 
any  eggs  in  it.  However,  as  I  was  in  for  it, 
I  went  to  the  barn  with  Bridget,  put  my  arm 
down  into  the  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  cow's 
crib,  felt  and  took  out  an  egg  and  put  it  in 
the  basket.  Then  I  reached  in  and  took  out 
another,  and  then  another,  until  I  took  out 
in  all  just  twenty-three  eggs.  Outwardly," 
continued  the  doctor,  "  I  was  triumphant,  but 
I  was  soon  smitten  with  not  only  remorse,  but 
terror — terror  because  I  thought  that  Satan 
was  encouraging  me  to  cast  in  my  lot  with 
him  by  helping  me  out  with  my  mendacity. 
That  was  the  last  of  my  wrong  story  telling !  " 

A.   B. 
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The  Increase  of  Farm  Tenantry 

Thl-:  September  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rcviczv  of  Rcviezvs  contains  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  Prof.  Hen- 
ry C.  Adams  writes  of  the  diffusion  of 
prosperity,  Mr.  William  R.  Draper  fig- 
ures out  the  vast  revenues  which  the 
farmers  will  obtain  from  this  year's 
crops,  and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Matson  tells 
of  rural  free  delivery  of  mails,  rural  tele- 
phones and  the  like,  and  pictures  a  state 
of  increased  comfort  on  the  farm.  One 
of  the  articles,  on  the  other  hand,  casts 
a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  conventional 
tales  of  agricultural  prosperity.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Cy  Warman,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  increasing  migration  of  farm- 
ers from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 
Some  20,000  crossed  the  border  last  year, 
he  says,  while  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1902,  11,480  followed,  and  the 
indications  point  to  a  total  of  40,000  emi- 
grants for  the  year. 

By  what  means  the  recorders  of  pros- 
perity harmonize  their  optimistic  accounts 
with  the  facts  of  the  frequent  utter  aban- 
donment of  farms,  the  increasing  emi- 
gration to  Canada  and  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  complaints  from  the  farmers  who 
stay  at  home,  we  do  not  know.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  further  and  more  important 
fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  That 
fact  is  the  great  increase  in  farm  ten- 
antry. Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent's  forthcoming 
volume,  ''  Our  Benevolent  Feudalism," 
some  of  the  manuscript  of  which  we  have 
seen,  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the 
results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  recent 
census  reports  on  agriculture.  The 
growth  of  tenantry  revealed  in  these  re- 
ports is  somewhat  startling.  During  the 
last  decade  the  percentage  of  tenant- 
operated  farms  increased  in  every  State 
and  ever\  Territory — there  are  no  com- 
parative data  for  the  Indian  Territory — 
except  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. What  feeble  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  are  furnished  by  these  three 
States  is  apparent  from  the  statement 
that  tenantry  decreased  in  Maine  by  but 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent. ;  in   New 


Hampshire  by  five-tenths  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  in  Vermont  by  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent.  The  twenty-year  period 
(1880-1900)  also  shows  but  three  excep- 
tions— Arizona,  Florida  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  two  of  these  the  decrease  is  in- 
significant ;  while  in  Florida,  tho  tenant- 
farms  increased  from  16,198  to  29,994^ 
the  unloading  of  "  orange  groves  "  and 
other  sub-tropical  Edens  on  the  too  sus- 
ceptible Northerner  gave  a  slightly  in- 
creased percentage  to  ownership. 

There  were  2,026,286  tenants  in  1900,. 
an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  97.7  per 
cent.  There  were  3,713,371  owners,  part 
owners,  "  owners  and  tenants,"  and  man- 
agers, an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  24.4- 
per  cent.  Something  more  than  every 
third  farm  is  now  a  tenant  farm,  the  pro- 
portion for  the  nation  being  35.3  per  cent. 
During  the  twenty-year  period  owners  in 
Washington  increased  less  than  fivefold, 
tenants  tenfold.  Utah  shows  a  doubling 
of  the  number  of  owners  and  a  quad- 
rupling of  the  number  of  tenants.  South 
Dakota,  compared  with  Dakota  Territory 
in  1880,  reveals  an  increase  of  owners  of 
two  and  one-half  times,  of  tenants 
eighteen  times.  There  are  28,669  fewer 
owners  in  New  York  State  than  in  1880 
and  14,331  more  tenants.  Ownership 
has  declined  and  tenantry  advanced,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  great  farming  State  of  Illinois  has 
15,044  fewer  owners  and  23,454  more 
tenants  than  in  1880,  and  even  the  young 
Territory  of  Oklahoma,  wherein,  if  any- 
where, one  would  expect  to  find  evidences 
of  increased  ownership,  reveals  for  the 
ten-year  period  a  two  hundredfold  in- 
crease of  tenantry  and  only  a  sixfold  in- 
crease of  ownership. 

Tenantry  declined  somewhat  in  several 
States  during  the  decade  1880-1890,  but 
the  tide  has  sin;:e  turned  and  moves  with 
an  accelerating  momentum. 

While  the  Southern  States  generally 
show  the  greatest  proportion  of  tenants, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  is  re- 
vealed in  the  border,  Northern  and  West- 
ern States.  Tenants  operate  62.4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  farms  of  Mississippi,  61 
per  cent,  of  those  of  South  Carolina.   But 
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while  the  former  is  a  growth  since  1880 
from  43.8  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  from 
50.3  per  cent.,  Oklahoma  (the  compari- 
son in  this  single  instance  is  with  1890) 
increased  the  percentage  of  its  tenant- 
operated  farms  from  seven-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  to  21  per  cent.,  Washington 
doubled  its  percentage,  Montana  and 
Utah  very  nearly  so.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  farms  of  New  Jersey  are  tenant 
farms,  and  more  than  one-third  of  those 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Each  of  these 
three  States  doubled  its  relative  percent- 
age  of  tenant  farmers  for  the  twenty- 
year  period.  In  New  York  the  propor- 
tion has  grown  since  1880  from  16.5  to 
-23.9  per  cent.  As  marked  as  is  the  show- 
ing the  situation  is  not  wholly  revealed 
by  the  figures,  for  the  term  "  owners  " 
in  the  reports  includes  "  farms  operated 
■by  individuals  who  own  a  part  of  the 
land  and  rent  the  remainder  from 
others,"  and  "  farms  operated  under  the 
joint  direction  and  by  the  united  labor 
of  two  or  more  individuals,  one  owning 
the  farm,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  the  other  or 
others  owning  no  part,  but  receiving  for 
supervision  or  labor  a  share  of  the  prod- 
ucts." 

We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  remarkable  increase  of  ten- 
antry in  the  United  States,  but  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  facts. 

Cynicism 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  com- 
menting some  time  ago  on  the  growing 
cynicism  of  British  politicians,  observed 
that  in  America  cynicism  is  a  positive 
disqualification  for  political  preferment. 
The  tacit  assumption  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  cynic  is  distasteful  to  a 
democracy,  but  "  is  logically  tolerated  in 
a  society  like  the  English,  which  is  based 
on  the  aristocratic  idea."  But  while 
cynicism  is  not  permitted  to  American 
politicians  it  is,  curiously  enough,  a 
prevalent  type  of  mind,  according  to  the 
Evening  Post,  among  the*  constituents  of 
American  politicians. 

This  is  perhaps  too  broad  a  definition 
of  cynicism,  since  it  identifies  it  with  hu- 
mor and  satire.  Satire  is  like  cynicism 
in  possessing  the  element  of  humor,  but 
differs  wholly  in  the  point  of  view.  Both 
the  cynic  and  the  satirist  are  really  so- 


tial  phenomena  who  appear  not  only  in 
politics  but  also  in  religion  and  econom- 
ics at  a  time  when  these  institutions  have 
developed  a  high  organization  and  a 
privileged  class  and  when  the  unpriv- 
ileged are  complaining  ahd  resisting. 
The  cynic's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
privileged,  the  satirist's  that  of  the  un- 
privileged. The  cynic  has  the  tolerance 
and  indifference  that  come  from  the  as- 
surance of  invulnerability.  He  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  excesses  and  luxuries  of 
those  who  like  himself  are  the  privileged 
characters  of  the  organization  which  he 
represents,  for  his  sense  of  humor  enjoys 
the  inconsistency  of  their  deeds  and  their 
pretensions.  But  it  is  exactly  these  ex- 
cesses and  luxuries  that  furnish  the  tar- 
get of  the  satirists  from  Juvenal  to  Swift, 
Carlyle  and  Thackeray,  whose  moral 
sense  qualifies  their  sense  of  humor.  The 
cynic  regards  the  institution  which 
makes  possible  these  excesses  as  ordained 
of  God  or  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  therefore  incapable  of  im- 
provement. The  satirist  revolts  at  this 
outcome  of  God's  providence.  The 
cynic's  humor  is  cold,  the  satirist's  is  ag- 
gressive. The  cynic  is  the  pure  intellect 
of  privilege.  He  is  not  a  man  of  action. 
If,  perchance,  he  is  called  away  from  his 
intellectual  pleasures  and  is  intrusted 
with  management  he  takes  only  a  dille- 
tante  interest  in  his  official  position  and 
prefers  the  intellectual  delight  of  analyz- 
ing the  motives  of  his  associates.  He  is 
not  perhaps  misplaced,  because  the  or- 
ganization has  passed  its  militant  stage 
where  aggressive  leadership  was  needed 
and  has  entered  the  monopolistic  stage 
where  routine  suffices  and  where  con- 
templation can  safely  take  the  place  of 
struggle. 

The  C3mic  finds  amusement  in  the  en- 
thusiasms, the  narrowness,  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  who  struggle  blindly  to 
rid  themselves  of  benevolent  guidance. 
To  him  their  hopes  are  an  "  iridescent 
dream."  He  and  his  associates  are  too 
strongly  intrenched  to  fear  the  rabble, 
and  he  can  safely  enjoy  the  keen  delight 
of  his  intellectual  thrusts. 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  American 
politics  cynics  do  not  thrive.  The  poli- 
tician has  not  built  up  his  organization  to 
the  point  where  it  is  independent  of  the 
rank  and  file.     In  fact,  he  is  their  avowed 
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courtier,  and  courtiers  must  at  least  con- 
ceal their  cynicism. 

In  religion  cynicism  no  longer  flour- 
ishes. When  the  Church  of  England 
reached  its  lowest  spiritual  ebb  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
bishops  were  luxurious  absentees,  they 
found  a  rich  field  for  their  play  of  cyni- 
cism in  the  Methodists  who  carried  relig- 
ion to  the  masses  of  neglected  wage- 
earners.  But  where  there  is  no  monopo- 
listic church,  where  there  are  competing 
bodies,  where  religion  is  held  to  be  lit- 
erally a  ministry  of  service,  cynicism 
gives  way  to  action  and  earnestne^^. 

If  cynics  are  out  of  place  in  religion 
and  politics  they  are  emerging  in  eco- 
nomics. With  the  growth  of  a  plutoc- 
racy which  governs  without  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  be  expected  that  enthusiasts 
should  be  answered  as  follows : 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  discouraged.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  man  will 
be  protected  and  cared  for  not  by  the  labor 
agitators,  but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  given  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  interests  of  the  country." 

The  majority  of  the  comments  on  this 
utterance  of  President  Baer  of  the  coal 
monopoly  seem  to  hold  that  it  indicates 
a  serious  conviction  of  divine  guidance, 
but  those  who  have  studied  the  rise  and 
fall  of  cynicism  will  recognize  in  it  the 
playful  humor  that  comes  to  the  surface 
when  intrenched  privilege  looks  out  on 
the  helplessness  of  the  misguided  multi- 
tude. 

a* 

A  School  of  Peace 

It  may  be  that  the  commercial  rivalry 
of  nations  almost  reaches  the  limit  of  in- 
ternational war,  but  the  forces  that  make 
for  culture  also  make  for  fellowshij)  and 
peace.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the 
German  schoolmaster  that  conquered  at 
Sedan,  but  the  school  now  doffs  the  hel- 
met and  dons  the  toga. 

Among  the  agencies  whose  purpose  is 
to  cultivate  the  social  sense  rather  than 
narrow  and  selfish  patriotism  is  the 
school  of  social  sciences  founded  by  M. 
Leon  Bourgeois.  This  eminent  diplo- 
mat has  been  twice  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  at  critical  periods  in  the  life 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  was  recently 


chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. The  latter  position  in  particular 
indicates  the  political  strength  of  the 
principles  he  advocates.  They  are  brief- 
ly expressed  in  the  opening  words  of  a 
recent  address  delivered  by  him  before 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences.  "  The  be- 
ginning of  social  wisdom,"  he  says,  "  is 
in  forgetting  hate — mankind  should  be 
regarded  as  an  association,  all  of  whose 
members  are  mutually  and  equally  re- 
sponsible." 

These  principles  were  emphasized  in 
the  International  Congress  of  Social  Ed- 
ucation held  at  Paris  in  1900,  which  drew 
together  a  large  concourse  of  representa- 
tive men  and  women  from  different  na- 
tions animated  by  the  fraternal  spirit.  It 
was  expressly  affirmed  by  this  Congress 
that  schools  should  work  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  this  spirit ;  in  particular  it  was 
urged  that  in  the  teaching  of  history  past 
animosities  should  be  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  work  as  private  in- 
dividuals in  the  cause  of  international 
amity  the  nam.e  of  another  Frenchman, 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  stands  easily  first. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  revived  the 
Olympian  games ;  he  has  founded  in  sev- 
eral universities  of  this  country  a  prize 
whose  express  purpose  is  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  contemporary  French  politics, 
and  by  his  published  works  on  the  higher 
institutions  of  America  and  of  England 
he  has  sought  to  excite  a  counter  inter- 
est in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  opinion  of  Baron  de  Coubertin 
the  extent  to  which  the  fraternal  spirit 
shall  prevail  rests  chiefly  with  wdiat  he 
calls  the  ''  Anglo-Saxon  World,"  a  con- 
federacy of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  abundant  evidences 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples  are  not 
blind  to  their  high  mission.  They 
strengthen  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional harmony  by  the  habit  of  mind 
which  refers  all  progress  to  its  source  in 
the  inward  spirit.  A  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  conviction  is  the  ''  International 
Association  for  Science,  Art  and  Educa- 
tion," whose  purpose,  as  defined  by  Hon. 
James  Bryce.  is  that  ''  of  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding."  The  asso- 
ciation was  started  by  a  conference  of 
English  and  French  scientists  in  1899, 
when  the  tension  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  extreme,  and  was  organized  un- 
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der  the  presidency  of  M.  Bourgeois.  The  The  National  Education  Association 
list  of  vice-presidents  includes  for  the  has  also  caught  the  world  spirit.  A  se- 
British  and  American  groups  Hon.  James  lect  company  of  foreign  members  has 
Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  been  added  to  its  roll,  and  a  feature  of  its 
F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris ;  for  the  recent  annual  meetings  has  been  the  par- 
Russian  group  M.  E.  Kovalevsky;  for  ticipation  of  some  foreign  guest  who 
the  German  group  Dr.  Lexis.  The  two  gives  to  the  movement  for  international 
last  named  represented  their  respective  relations  the  impulse  of  personal  mag- 
countries  with  great  distinction  at  the  netism.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the 
Chicago  Exposition  and  congresses,  and  guest  of  honor  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
by  their  reports  helped  to  perpetuate  the  the  association  at  Minneapolis  was  Hon. 
international  interests  awakened  by  that  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  the  Di- 
event.  vision  of  Special  Inquiries  in  the  Eng- 

The  universities  are  in  natural  accord  lish  Education  Department,   whose  ad- 

with  this  world-movement ;  for  their  nor-  dress  we  printed  recently, 
mal  type  is  an  international  assembly  of         The  certainty  that  a  spirit  of  generous 

those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn,  rivalry  is  replacing  that  of  national  aver- 

This  character  the  German  universities  sions  in  the  minds  of  the  young  is  mdi- 

have  never  lost  and  the  French  univer-  cated  by  the  growth  of  international  cor- 

sities  are  seeking  to  regain  it  by  offering  respondence  between  pupils  of  different 

special    facilities    to    foreign    students,  nations.     Started  in  1896  by  M.  Mieille, 

Meanwhile  our  own  universities  are  pro-  a  French  schoolmaster,  securing  later  the 

moting  cordial   relations   with  those   of  support  of  Mr.  Stead  in  England,  of  the 

Europe  by  the  occasional   exchange   of  editor    of    the    Revue    Univer  sit  aire    in 

professors.     The  day  is  apparently  not  France,   and   of   Professor   Hartman   in 

distant  when  students  may  pass  from  a  Germany,  the  correspondence  has  already 

university  of  one  nation  to  that  of  an-  enlisted  some  20,000  children  and  5,000 

other  as  freely  as  students  now  migrate  adults.  It  has  become  a  veritable  nurs- 

from  one  German  university  to  another,  ery  of  youthful  sympathies  and  fraternal 

The  Rhodes  scholarships  are  in  line  with  regard. 

this   purpose,   and   so  are   the  proposed        The  full  significance  of  the  movement 

French  fellowships  at  Columbia  Univer-  here  outlined   can  be  best  estimated   in 

sity.  view  of  practical  duties  pressing  upon  the 

But  for  the  promotion  of  a  truly  fra-  leading  nations.  Chief  among  these  is 
ternal  spirit  among  the  leading  nations  that  of  the  nurture  and  development  of 
there  is  wanted  some  agency  in  closer  inferior  races.  In  this  respect  the  ex- 
touch  with  the  schools  that  shape  the  perience  of  our  country  has  suddenly  as- 
opinions  of  the  people  at  large.  Our  sumed  great  importance.  Our  exhibit  of 
own  country  anticipated  this  need.  The  Indian  education  and  of  schools  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  established  in  1867,  colored  race  excited  deep  interest  in 
from  the  first  gave  its  reports  interna-  Paris,  and  scarcely  were  the  terms  of 
tional  scope.  Its  purpose  was  to  correct  peace  settled  between  England  and  the 
exaggerated  notions  of  our  own  achieve-  Boers  when  Mr.  Sadler,  the  distinguished 
ment  by  provoking  comparison  with  official  of  the  English  Education  Depart- 
those  of  other  nations.  As  a  result  of  ment,  mentioned  above,  visited  this  coun- 
this  policy  the  publications  of  the  Bu-  try  in  company  with  a  public  spirited 
reau  have  become  the  most  complete  rec-  friend  to  study  this  work  at  first  hand, 
ord  of  the  world's  activity  in  education,  This  action  is  preliminary  to  practical  ef- 
and  are  eagerly  sought  by  foreign  school  forts  proposed  by  the  English  Govern- 
men  who  wish  also  to  measure  their  own  ment  for  the  elevation  of  the  native  pop- 
work  by  world  standards.  A  striking  ulation  of  South  Africa, 
proof  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  is  the  Thus  the  international  movement  for 
recent  creation  of  similar  offices  in  the  drawing  the  leading  nations  into  har- 
English  Education  Department  and  in  mony  of  views  and  aspirations  promotes 
the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  both  the  welfare  of  the  inarticulate  peoples  of 
professedly  modeled  after  the  American  the  earth,  those  who  as  yet  can  bear  no 
bureau  and  working  on  similar  lines.  part  in  world  counsels. 
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Child  Labor  Again 

In  an  editorial  published  in  The  In- 
dependent August  2ist  reference  was 
made  to  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Irene  Ash- 
by-Macfadyen  alleging  an  almost  incred- 
ible state  of  affairs  in  the  mills  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  The  exact  text  of  her  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
Federationist  for  May,  1902,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  10.30  at 
night  in  a  mill  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  controlled 
and  owned  by  Northern  capital,  where  chil- 
dren who  did  not  know  their  own  ages  were 
working  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  without  a  mo- 
ment for  rest  or  food  or  a  single  cessation  of 
the  maddening  racket  of  the  machinery,  in  a.i 
atmosphere  unsanitary  and  clouded  with  hu- 
midity and  lint." 

On  the  publication  of  our  editorial  a 
correspondent  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  was  detailed  to  visit  the 
mills  at  Columbia  and  investigate.  His 
report  published  in  the  issue  of  August 
25th  is  a  circumstantial  and  sweeping 
denial  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Ashby-Mac- 
fadyen's  account.  There  are  but  150 
children  under  12  years  of  age  in  all  the 
mills  of  Columbia,  he  declares,  and  none 
of  the  mills  employs  or  will  allow  the 
employment  of  children  in  night  work. 

Mrs.  Ashby-Macfayden  is  a  careful 
observer,  who  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  studying  conditions  in  the  South- 
ern mills.  She  is,  moreover,  an  edu- 
cated and  talented  woman ;  and  that  her 
account  can  vary  so  far  from  the  truth 
as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  the  News  and  Courier  re- 
porter is  something  that  none  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  can  for  a  mo- 
ment believe. 

Unfortunately,  the  testimony  from  the 
Southern  mills  is  wofuUy  conflicting,  and 
whether  conflicting  or  consistent  is  so 
often  lacking  in  specific  detail  as  to  make 
a  just  judgment  on  particular  phases  of 
the  question  almost  impossible.  The 
Southern  disclaimers  of  bad  conditions 
are  met  with  a  chorus  of  Northern  and 
Southern  observers  who  allege  the  most 
shocking  barbarities.  The  paper  of 
Prof.  Hayes  Robbins,  Dean  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Economics,  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  for  July, 
1902,  tells  of  his  personal  experiences 
among  the   mills   in   North   and   South 


Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  re- 
lates instances  which  are  well-nigh  as  as- 
tounding as  the  one  objected  to  by  the 
News  and  Courier.  Mr.  Hugh  Cav- 
anaugh,  in  the  Pilgrim  for  August,  1902, 
gives  other  instances  and  reproduces  pic- 
tures of  children,  whose  ages  range  from 
six  to  ten,  employed  in  the  Columbia 
mills : 

"  In  Statesville,  N.  C,  of  the  first  seven 
girls  I  met  one  was  seven,  five  were  eight  and 
one  nine  years  of  age.  .  .  .  This  mill,  like 
several  others,  ran  all  night.  Many  of  these 
children  work  the  whole  night  long  from  6.30 
in  the  evening  until  6  a.m.  every  alternate  fort- 
night." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  published  some  time  ago  in  that 
newspaper  a  report  of  his  investigation. 
Instead  of  the  150  children  under  12 
years  of  age  admitted  by  the  News  and 
Courier  reporter  to  be  employed  in  the 
Columbia  mills,  the  Post  correspondent 
estimated  the  number  at  400.  We  have 
not  his  reports  at  hand,  and  cannot  there- 
fore quote  his  testimony  regarding  night 
work ;  but  his  testimony  regarding  wages 
of  children,  along  with  that  of  Prof. 
Hayes  Robbins,  is  a  flat  contradiction  of 
that  of  the  News  and  Courier  reporter. 
Moreover,  the  recently  published  article 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  makes  short  shrift  of  the  argu- 
ment often  heard  that  mill  work  in  the 
South,  on  account  of  the  climate,  is  a 
comparatively  joyous  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise. 

The  recent  census  on  manufactures, 
compiled  from  reports  made  by  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves,  gives  some  start- 
ling figures  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
child  labor  in  the  South.  It  appears  that 
26.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  goods  op- 
eratives of  South  Carolina  are  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  that  the  fig- 
ures for  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Virginia  show  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. In  Alabama  the  proportion  is 
within  a  fraction  of  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  particular  point  regarding  the 
working  of  children  at  night  in  a  cer- 
tain Columbia  mill  we  have  no  testimony 
at  hand  which  will  either  confirm  or  over- 
throw Mrs.  Ashby-Macfadyen's  account. 
Until,  therefore,  some  other  investigator 
looks  into  the  matter  the  reader  had  best 
have  recourse  to  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment. 
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jidward  Eggleston 

For  about  a  year,  in  1871-2,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston  was  the  superintending 
editor  of  The  Independent.  He  had 
been  for  several  years  its  Chicago  corre- 
spondent, under  the  signature  of  "  Pen- 
holder," and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
change  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  The 
Independent  involved  in  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tilton  and  Oliver  John- 
son, Mr.  Eggleston  was  invited  from 
Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  paper  as 
superintending  editor,  the  title  of  edi- 
tor-in-chief, which  Mr.  Tilton,  and  be- 
fore him  Mr.  Beecher,  had  held,  being 
now  assumed  by  the  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen.  But  Mr. 
Eggleston  did  not  find  the  position 
wholly  to  his  taste  and  withdrew  after  a 
comparatively  brief  service. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  or  Dr.  Eggleston,  as 
he  was  later  styled,  had  admirable  gifts 
for  the  editorial  chair.  He  had  positive 
moral  convictions,  great  courage  in  ex- 
pressing them,  and  withal  a  most  genial 
and  loving  spirit.  His  was  no  common- 
place mind,  even  as  he  was  physically  a 
man  of  unusual  attractive  strength.  He 
was  as  simple  as  a  child,  he  kept  no  re- 
serve, and  there  was  about  his  utter- 
ances a  touch  of  that  genius  which  sees 
everything  in  fresh  relations.  Few  men 
have  better  deserved  love  than  he.  Per- 
haps he  was  something  of  an  anti-Im- 
perialist, for  the  time;  at  any  rate,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo,  when  proposed  by 
President  Grant,  altho  in  this  he  did  not 
control  the  utterance  of  The  Independ- 
ent, which  was  then  as  much  of  a  be- 
liever in  expansion  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years. 

But  altho  Dr.  Eggleston  had  been  edi- 
tor of  a  juvenile  and  a  Sunday-school 
journal  in  Chicago  before  coming  to 
The  Independent,  and  after  he  left  it 
was  editor  of  a  family  paper  in  this 
city,  it  was  not  as  editor  that  he  gained 
his  fame.  Nor  is  it  as  preacher  that  he 
is  known,  altho  he  was  for  several  years 
the  very  successful  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  in  Brooklyn, 
organized  by  him.  That "  church  gave 
the  name  to  the  great  society  of  young 
people  later  organized  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark.  But  Dr.  Eggleston  was  by  na- 
ture  a   literary   man.     He    first    gained 


fame  by  his  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  adventures  of 
his  own  young  experience  as  a  Metho- 
dist traveling  preacher.  Half  a  dozen 
other  novels  followed,  tho  none  had  the 
vogue  of  his  first  success.  He  then 
turned  his  thought  to  the  more  serious 
study  of  American  history,  not  so  much 
with  the  purpose  of  narrating  its  politi- 
cal events  as  with  that  of  showing  what 
were  the  more  hidden  sociological 
changes  and  developments  that  affect  the 
life  of  the  people.  The  volumes  which 
cover  the  Colonial  period,  and  which 
give  to  Virginia  and  the  South  some- 
what more  honor  than  New  England  his- 
torians have  yielded,  while  perhaps  lack- 
ing in  sympathy  with  the  better  and 
more  dynamic  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
spirit,  have  received  great  praise  from 
competent  scholars.  He  had  further 
identified  himself  with  his  favorite  stud- 
ies by  holding  the  position  of  President 
of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
For  his  personal  qualities,  for  his  genu- 
ine originality  and  force,  for  his  diligent 
service  to  literature  and  for  his  broadly 
ethical  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  name  of  Edward  Eggleston 
deserves  to  stand  high  in  the  long  list  of 
those  men  of  distinction  who  have  been 
glad  to  serve  and  instruct  our  readers. 

On  the  "  Coming^  Out"  of  Stories 

WiLKiE  Collins  has  told  us  that  for  a 
writer  to  establish  satisfactory  relations 
with  his  readers  he  must  "  make  'em 
laugh ;  make  'em  cry ;  make  'em  wait." 
If  a  fourth  maxim  might  be  added  which 
should  also  include  the  other  three,  it 
might  be  said  "  make  'em  satisfied."  The 
average  reader,  caring  little  for  rhetorical 
juggling  or  artistic  studies  in  psychology, 
wants  his  story  to  come  out  happily,  or  at 
least  satisfactorily,  for  all  concerned. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Hoosier  School- 
master "  takes  his  readers  into  his  confi- 
dence in  a  manner  reminding  one  strong- 
ly of  Thackeray,  and  he  devotes  his  last 
chapter  to  "  how  it  came  out."     He  says  : 

"  We  are  all  like  children  in  reading  stories. 
We  want  more  than  all  else  to  know  how  it 
all  comes  out  in  the  end,  and  if  our  taste  is  not 
perverted  we  like  it  to  come  out  well.  For 
my  part,  ever  since  I  began  to  write  this  story 
I  have  been  anxious  to  know  how  it  was  going 
to  come  out." 
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And  so  we  find  all  our  interesting  and 
delightful  companions  in  just  about  such 
conditions  as  we  should  wish  for  them, 
Ralph  and  Hannah  and  Bud  and  Martha 
are  properly  married  just  as  they  should 
be.  Ralph  becomes  a  successful  teacher, 
Bud  a  sheriff  and  Shocky  a  philanthro- 
pist.    And  they  all  live  happy  ever  after. 

But,  alas,  all  this  is  changed.  There  is 
a  growing  tendency  among  modern  writ- 
ers to  assume  that  the  most  satisfactory 
relation  to  establish  with  their  readers  is 
to  "  leave  'em  nowhere."  Any  one  who 
has  read  the  fiction  in  the  midsummer 
numbers  of  the  magazines  would  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  finding  a  dozen  stories 
whose  endings  might  be  characterized 
by  objections  varying  from  unsatisfac- 
tory to  abominable.  A  husband  and  wife 
become  estranged  and  separate ;  they  find 
themselves  unhappy  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings and  instinctively  they  turn 
toward  each  other.  The  reader  eagerly 
turns  the  page  to  learn  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  is  about  to  bring  them 
together,  and  he  finds — the  heading  of 
the  next  story. 

Again  a  boy  and  girl  love  affair  is  clev- 
erly developed  until  the  reader  becomes 
truly  interested  in  their  concerns.  In  the 
natural  order  of  events  he  sees  a  dozen 
ways  in  which  they  might  be  brought  to- 
gether. But  his  hopes  are  rudely  shat- 
tered as  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  leave 
his  hero  gazing  sorrowfully  at  the  lovely 
lady  as  she  passes  by  him — one  of  a  long 
line  of  sisters  in  a  convent.  Dumas  or 
Scott  would  have  battered  down  the 
walls,  and  Dickens  would  have  developed 
some  piece  of  extravagance  by  which  the 
heart  of  the  Mother  Superior  would  have 
been  melted,  and  the  girl  sent  to  the  altar 
with  her  blessing.  At  any  rate  we  should 
have  thought  we  had  read  a  story. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  those  modern 
writers  are  realists ;  they  write  things 
down  just  as  they  happen  in  ordinary  life. 
Well,  it  may  be  that  events  in  our  own 
lives  and  those  of  our  neighbors  do  not 
come  out  exactly  as  we  might  wish ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  problem  is  usually 
solved  before  the  curtain  falls.  Then, 
too,  the  writer  is  like  the  physician — he 
must  be  an  optimist.  The  physician  who 
tells  his  patients  about  all  the  cases  with 
which  he  is  familiar  in  which  the  out- 
come was  unsatisfactory,  soon  has  no 
patients  left  to  listen.    And  so  we  look  to 


our  story  tellers,  not  for  portrayals  of  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  misanthropy  and  disap- 
pointment, but  for  cheerful  and  hopeful 
views  of  life. 

Occasionally,  once  in  a  life  time,  a 
writer  may  be  enough  of  an  artist  to  leave 
his  story  unfinished  and  still  have  it  sat- 
isfactory. But  there  was  only  one  Stock- 
ton, and  he  wrote  only  one,  ''  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger."  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  uncompleted  story  is  only  a  pass- 
ing fad  which  the  editors  of  the  maga- 
zines will  remedy  by  a  proper  enlarge- 
ment of  the  borders  of  their  waste  bas- 
kets. 

The  Picture  of  the    City 

No  work  of  art  is  satisfying  and  vig- 
orous if  it  have  not  definiteness  of  ex- 
pression. Unless  it  has  something  to  say 
as  to  its  own  character,  and  says  it — not 
here  and  there,  but  with  such  harmony 
of  its  parts  that  each  adds  its  voice  to  the 
others  in  united  expression — the  result  is 
not  pleasing.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  familiar  saying  that  the 
three  underlying  principles  of  art  are 
unity,  variety  and  harmony. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  then 
of  civic  art,  the  principal  difficulty  with 
most  of  our  towns  and  cities  is  the  lack 
of  definiteness  in  the  impression  they 
make  as  one  approaches  them ;  and  it 
may  be  the  unconscious  perception  of 
this  want  which  explains  why  the  ap- 
proach by  night  is  generally  so  much 
more  satisfactory  than  by  day.  At  night 
the  glow  in  the  sky,  and  then  the  count- 
less lights  gleaming  in  serried  rows,  and 
every  string  of  golden  beads  standing  for 
a  street,  mark  the  town  clearly,  with  no 
conflict  of  expressions,  and  with  irresisti- 
ble appeal  to  the  imagination.  Pinned 
thus  against  the  loneliness  and  blackness 
of  the  night,  the  composition  has  a  single 
message — that  of  warmth  and  life,  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  comfort  with  ceaseless 
effort  and  burning  desire — which  is  the 
true  message  of  the  town.  There  is  no 
jar,  there  are  no  distractions.  The  pic- 
ture suggests  a  single  thought,  and  its 
voice  is  unmistakable  and  beautiful. 

And  as  a  work  of  art  the  municipality 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  in  this  im- 
pressionistic way.  Sociologically,  indeed, 
the  details  alone  are  important ;  but  ar- 
tistic details  never  make  an  artistic  whole 
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unless  they  harmonize ;  and  if  we  pro- 
pose by  modern  civic  art  to  rear  the  City 
Beautiful,  the  picture  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  unit.  As  we  see  it  firsts  afar 
off,  we  may  study  it  as  a  composition; 
and  then  as  we  come  nearer  we  shall  see 
details — but  the  first  impression  counts. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  a  fantastic,  es- 
thetic, idea  ?  Recall  the  oft-painted  and 
million  times  lovingly  remembered  view 
of  Florence  from  San  Miniato  hights — 
Brunelleschi's  dome  and  Giotto's  tower 
making  the  center  of  a  composition 
which  is  an  urban  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Do  you  know  the  view  of 
Rome  from  the  Campagna,  with  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  high  over  the 
Church's  city ;  do  you  remember  the  sea 
view  of  Venice,  the  water  lapping  the 
walls  of  its  palaces ;  have  you  seen  New 
York  from  the  upper  bay,  its  tall  build- 
ings, clustered  like  a  forest  of  silver  pop- 
lars, gleaming  in  the  brilliant  light  and 
marking  the  town  with  unmistakable 
personality?  Ask  yourself  if  these 
strongly  marked  pictures  have  no  value 
to  the  communities  that  form  them.  Are 
they  a  worthless  asset  in  civic  love  and 
civic  pride? 

On  a  road  leading  out  of  Boston  into 
the  suburbs  there  is  a  view  through  an 
arch  of  trees  of  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House  on  Beacon  Hill;  from  a 
point  on  the  Thames  there  is  a  loved 
view  of  St.  Paul's  with  Central  London 
clustered  about  it — a  vignette  that  stands 
for  much.  By  just  such  picturesque 
glimpses  as  these  is  fixed — more,  possibly, 
than  he  knows — the  citizen's  love  for  his 
city ;  its  towers  and  domes  pin  his  affec- 
tions, and  the  more  because  in  every  case 
the  composition  has  inevitably  a  mean- 
ing, a  clearness  and  accuracy  of  signifi- 
cance, that  makes  it  something  more  than 
merely  a  pretty  picture.  It  becomes  a  work 
of  that  art  which  speaks  not  to  the  eye 
alone,  nor  to  the  head  alone,  nor  to  the 
heart  alone,  but  unitedly  to  senses,  brain 
and  heart.  And  what  elements  go  to 
make  this  picture  of  the  city!  What  a 
story  it  tells  of  human  progress  or  hu- 
man fall — with  all  its  shadows  broken 
hearts  or  blasted  lives,  and  its  high  lights 
the  proofs  of  efforts  that  have  succeeded, 
of  dreams  that  have  come  true !  Think 
what  you  look  upon  when  you  see  a  city, 
and  reflect  that  if  it  has  definiteness  of 
expression,  if  it  says  to  you  one  beauti- 


ful and  appropriate  thing  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, it  is  the  greatest  work  of  art  that 
men  can  create. 

What  the  thing  that  it  says  shall  be, 
therefore — whether  a  huge  advertisement 
dominates  the  scene  and  spoils  it,  or 
whether  a  great  chimney  or  some  towers 
and  spires  rising  above  the  trees  deter- 
mine the  picture's  character — is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  well  arrest  the  thought  of 
those  who  have  a  hand  in  making  or  pre- 
serving the  composition.  It  is  not  a 
question  simply  of  art,  unless  civic  art's 
significance  is  admitted  to  be  wide- 
reaching  and  very  strong.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  good  citizenship,  of  civic  pride ; 
and  its  solution  is  like  the  solution  of  all 
such  questions.  It  depends  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  individual  to  surrender  a 
little  of  his  private  liberty  and  to  build, 
not  exclusively  for  his  own  profit,  or  even 
under  the  dictates  of  his  own  artistic 
sense,  but  with  a  feeling  for  the  resulting 
whole.  And  in  the  end  the  individual 
finds  that  he  has  surrendered  very  little 
and  gained  a  great  good. 

P  id  nt  "^^^  things  stand  out  prom- 
P  J       inently,  we  think,  in  the  ef- 

fect produced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's New  England  tour,  and  both  re- 
dound to  his  credit.  First  of  all,  it  is  the 
wise  generosity  with  which  he  gives  cred- 
it and  praise  wherever  possible  to  the 
men  who  work  under  and  with  him, 
whether  it  be  to  Secretary  Root  and  Gen- 
eral Wood  and  others  high  in  place,  or  at 
the  last  to  Mr.  Craig,  the  faithful  detect- 
ive who  was  killed  by  the  accident  to  the 
President's  coach.  It  is  a  wise  generos- 
ity, for,  tho  the  manner  of  it  springs  un- 
doubtedly from  President  Roosevelt's 
frank  and  generous  nature,  yet  the  result 
is  as  profitable  to  him  as  if  it  were  done 
with  calculated  wisdom.  It  seems  a 
plain  matter,  yet  how  few,  how  very  few, 
men  in  authority  understand  that  hearty 
praise  of  their  subordinates  does  not  de- 
tract from  their  own  credit,  but  rather 
adds  to  their  reputation  for  executive 
ability  the  further  honor  of  generosity. 
Nor  does  it  need  a  man  in  exalted  posi- 
tion to  illustrate  this  principle.  Each  of 
us  is  "  clad  with  a  little  brief  authority," 
and  none  is  so  humble  that  there  is  not 
some  one  beneath  him.  The  other  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  President's  trip  is 
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more  a  matter  of  statesmanship  than  of 
private  character.  It  is  the  sturdiness 
with  which  he  has  again  and  again 
spoken  on  the  so-called  "  trusts,"  refus- 
ing to  be  drawn  into  either  extravagant 
praise  or  extravagant  condemnation,  but 
striving  always  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  evil.  Such  a  position, 
so  stedfastly  maintained,  may  seem  an 
insignificant  thing  to  some,  or  to  others 
even  a  sign  of  truckling.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  position  is  harder  for  a  states- 
man in  a  democratic  government;  it  is 
easy  to  condemn,  it  is  easy  to  uphold,  but 
to  cling  fast  to  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  clamorous 
voices  is  the  part  of  a  brave  and  deter- 
mined man.  It  is  the  ability  to  carry  into 
practice  this  discrimination  of  facts  that 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. 


The  World's 
Supreme  Court 


Last  week  the  first  trial 
before  the  World's  Tri- 
bunal at  the  Hague  began. 
The  case  under  consideration  is  known 
as  the  "  Pius  Fund  "  claim,  and  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  are  the  disputants. 
The  Fund  was  established  in  1697  by 
gifts  from  certain  charitable  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America.  The  trust  was  put  in 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but 
when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  by  the 
Spanish  Government  from  the  Califor- 
nias  in  1767  the  "  Fund  "  was  adminis- 
tered by  Spain,  and  later  when  Mexico 
achieved  her  independence  the  funds  nat- 
urally devolved  upon  her.  Upon  the  ces- 
sion of  Upper  California  to  the  United 
States,  however,  Mexico  withheld  pay- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  money  that 
would  go  to  the  missions  in  the  United 
States  territory.  This  action  caused  a 
dispute  with  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  umpire,  paid  up  all  back 
claims  but  has  refused  to  make  any  more 
payments  since.  The  question  before  the 
Hague  Tribunal  is,  therefore,  whether 
the  obligation  of  Mexico  is  perpetual,  as 
the  Bishop  of  California  alleges  through 
the  United  States  Government.  There 
are  eighty  judges  of  the  Hague  court, 
clioseri  frorn  t}ie  twenty-four  nations  who 


have  given  adherence  to  it.  From  these 
the  United  States  has  chosen  Sir  Edward 
I^>y,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Appeals,  and  Dr.  F.  Mar- 
tens, of  Russia,  known  as  the  "  Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom,"  because  he  has 
more  often  sat  on  arbitration  courts  be- 
tween nations  than  any  other  living  man. 
Mexico  has  selected  Signor  Chelli,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  jurist,  and  Dr.  Lopman,  a 
Dutch  judge  of  eminence;  these  four 
have  elected  as  fifth  arbitrator  Dr.  H. 
Matzen,  the  President  of  the  Danish 
Landsthing.  There  has  been  consider- 
able disposition  to  criticise  the  Hague 
court  from  its  very  inception  till  now  as 
something  visionary  and  effeminate  in 
these  days  of  staggering  national  arma- 
ments. The  Independent,  however, 
has  never  seen  any  reason  to  minimize 
the  purpose  or  results  of  the  Czar's  great 
idea.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  more 
noble  or  promising  attempt  during  the 
present  generation  to  promote  the  ethics 
of  Christ  on  a  large  scale.  And  if,  as 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  just  pointed 
out,  the  organization  and  first  sittings  of 
the  Hague  court  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
of  twenty-four  nations  and  our  own  Su- 
preme Court  to  adjust  the  difficulties  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  of  North  America 
present  a  startlingly  close  analogy,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  parallel  will  con- 
tinue and  as  our  Supreme  Court  has 
made  possible  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion, so  will  the  Hague  court  make  pos- 
sible the  United  Nations  as  a  State. 


Tissot 


The  death  of  M.  Tissot  at  his 
home  in  the  Abbey  Buillon,  near 
Besan^on,  removes  from  France  and 
from  the  world  an  artist  of  extraordi- 
nary originality,  whose  life  history  reads 
like  a  romance  of  a  past  age.  Tissot,  who 
was  born  at  Nantes  in  1836,  was  a  high- 
ly successful  pupil  of  Flandrin  and 
Ingres,  and  nothing  in  his  earlier  pic- 
tures separates  him  from  the  artistic 
schools  of  his  country.  The  change 
which  marked  him  out  as  a  man  destined 
for  a  peculiar  work  came  to  him  when 
he  was  well  advanced  in  years.  While  in 
London,  where  he  resided  for  a  decade, 
he  undertook  to  produce  fifteen  etchings 
called  "  La  Femme  a  Paris/'  One  of 
these  etchings,  ''  La  Femme  dans  les 
Orgiies,"  carried  him  to  the  churches  to 
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make  studies ;  an  awakening  came  upon 
him  and  he  determined  to  devote  his  days 
thenceforth  to  portraying  the  life  of 
Christ.  All  men  know  the  series  of  364 
brilliant  miniatures  which  he  wrought 
out  as  a  result  of  observations  in  Pales- 
tine and  of  his  own  burning  faith.  The 
quality  of  his  faith  was  indeed  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  his  work.  He 
was  in  close  communion  with  a  nun  who 
dreamed  dreams,  and  often  he  would 
change  the  figures  in  one  of  his  little  pic- 
tures in  correspondence  with  her  vision- 
ary instructions.  Whatever  one  may  say 
of  the  technical  quality  of  his  painting,  it 
bore  the  signs  of  that  union  of  art  and 
religion  which  is  much  talked  about  but 
is  in  fact  remarkably  rare. 

Railway     "^  writer  in  the  current  issue 
.     .,  of  The  American  Journal  of 

Sociology  calls  attention  to  the 
alarming  increase  of  railroad  disasters 
in  the  United  States,  and  argues  that 
overwork  on  the  part  of  employees  is  the 
cause  of  it  all.  It  seems  that  in  1893  for 
freight  service,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
riiovement  of  107,129  ton  miles  of  traffic 
per  employee,  while  in  1900  there  were 
139,143  ton  miles  per  employee.  This  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  burden  of 
exhausting  labor  has  increased  more 
than  one-fifth  in  seven  years.  But  as  the 
men  work  by  the  mile  or  trip  their  pay 
has  decreased  about  30  per  cent,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  35  per 
cent.  The  reason  why  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  thrown  this  extra  work  for 
less  wages  on  their  employees  is  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

"  A  criticism  to  be  worth  anything  must  be 
just;  therefore  we  will  concede  that  the  vol- 
ume of  business  has  enormously  increased, 
taxing  the  facilities  of  the  roads  to  their  ut- 
most capacity;  but  there  is  something  else 
wrong,  and  the  men  at  the  top  are  responsible. 
Each  general  manager  who  takes  charge  of  a 
railroad  is  confronted  with  the  figures  of  the 
gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  property  under 
the  management  of  his  predecessor  and  is  ex- 
pected to  show  an  increase  over  those  figures, 
while  the  operating  expenses  decrease.  He 
finds  that  every  field  of  economy  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  man  he  succeeded.  There  are 
only  two  avenues  open  to  him — one  to  neglect 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property  under 
his  management,  the  other  to  make  the  em- 
ployees produce  more  for  the  money  they  get. 
J^^  c^oo3e§  what  ^e  coiisiders  the  less  of  the 


two  evils — that  of  making  the  employees  pro- 
duce more." 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  public  is 
as  much  interested  in  the  hours  of  labor 
as  the  employees  themselves,  and  yet  the 
public  does  not  realize  it.  In  due  time 
there  will  be  an  awakening.  And  then, 
if  not  before,  the  ''  Christian  men  to 
whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
given  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  country  "  will  not  be  allowed,  as  is 
now  often  the  case,  to  work  their  em- 
ployees "  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch." 

A  year  ago  the  whole  world  was  cele- 
brating the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow ;  now  comes  the 
news  of  his  death  at  Berlin  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  September  5th.  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  was  one  of  the  pre-emi- 
nent scientists  of  a  century  of  science, 
and  altho  his  work  is  done  and  well 
rounded  out  yet  his  death  must  be  a 
shock  to  those  who  reverence  the  men  in 
whom  lies  the  true  distinction  of  the 
race.  Some  account  of  his  career  and 
achievements  we  shall  present  in  our 
next  issue. 

We  read  in  the  London  papers  of  a 
wonderful  new  product  with  a  wonderful 
name — "  uralite,"  to  wit,  which  is  to 
work  a  revolution  in  building  and  what 
not.  "  Uralite  "  is  said  to  be  a  composi- 
tion of  asbestos  and  other  materials  and 
is  produced  in  large  flat  boards  or  sheets. 
It  is  rain-proof  and  cold-proof  as  well  as 
fire-proof,  and  can  be  used  for  roofing 
and  elsewhere  instead  of  ordinary  planks. 
If  it  is  cheap  enough  and  not  too  ill-look- 
ing it  may  replace  corrugated  iron  and 
be  a  boon  to  architects  generally. 
.*« 

The  French  nuns,  expelled  from  their 
schools  because  they  will  not  register  un- 
der the  French  law,  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  told  at 
Rome  that  the  United  States  has  all  the 
nuns  it  needs,  and  that  they  had  better 
go  to  Canada,  where  the  French  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  which  they  don't  want 
to  do.  It  is  not  clear  why  they  prefer 
this  country,  for  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  "  godless  system "  of  our  public 
schools  as  contrasted  with  the  liberal 
system  of  Canada.  But  let  them  come. 
We  will  take  them — that  is,  if  they  have 
no  place  engaged  to  work. 


INSURANCE 


The   Automobile  Fire  Risk 

It  is  reported  from  Saratoga  that  au- 
tomobile owners  who  are  there  during 
the  season  are  displeased  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  insurance  on  their 
vehicles.  But  the  position  of  the  under- 
writers is  sound  and  necessary.  Kero- 
sene has  been  tried  as  fuel  for  small 
boilers  and  even  for  explosion  engines ; 
but  it  has  some  difficulties,  and  has  not 
yet  come  into  any  considerable  use.  The 
steam  car  uses  gasolene,  and  the  class  of 
explosion  engine  cars — to  which  belong 
all  the  heavily-powered  and  high-cost 
French  cars  now  favored  by  wealthy 
persons  who  are  enamored  of  the  excite- 
ment which  is  found  in  irrational  speeds 
on  the  highway — use  gasolene.  Tube 
ignition,  which  may  be  likened  to  carry- 
ing a  lighted  lamp  along  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  the  change  of  explosive  gases, 
is  especially  dangerous  to  car  and  occu- 
pants in  case  of  upset ;  but  this  is  little 
used,  the  usual  firing  being  by  a  battery 
spark.  Whatever  will  fire  the  charge  in 
the  engine  as  intended  may  also  fire  the 
entire  quantity  carried,  in  case  of  leak- 
age, and  instances  of  destruction  of  cars 
on  the  road,  in  New  York  as  well  as 
abroad,  prove  this  a  genuine  hazard. 

Volatile  hydro-carbons  are  necessarily 
dangerous,  and  automobiles  are  en- 
trusted to  "  coachmen  "  who  are  not  al- 
ways competent  or  careful.  If  the  gaso- 
lene stock  is  kept,  as  it  should  be,  out- 
side and  underground,  there  is  still  the 
hazard  from  the  car  itself.  The  exclu- 
sion order  as  to  ferryboats  was  very  in- 
convenient, but  it  was  not  wholly  un- 
reasonable. Friendliness  to  automobile 
advancement  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
little the  fire  hazard,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  electricity  or  heavier  oils 
displace  the  "  petrol  "  class.  As  for  the 
present,  if  there  are  one  or  two  hundred 
cars  in  Saratoga,  costing  $10,000  or 
more  each,  the  owners  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  amusements.  They  can 
form  their  own  insurance  association  and 
make  their  own  rules.  The  companies 
owe  them  no  obligation  whatever.  If 
the  risk  is  large,  they  cannot  reasonably 
ask  others  to  take  it.  If  not  large,  they 
can  escape  heavy  premium  rates  and  sep- 
arate self-insurance  by  associating;  and 
if  they  have  no  fires  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  pay. 


A  Point  in  Question 

We  happen  to  know  of  an  incident,  oc- 
curring in  this  present  year,  which  has  a 
suggestive  moral.  An  experienced  jour- 
nalist offered  to  one  of  the  great  dailies 
an  editorial  on  the  present  depressed  and 
unpromising  condition  of  fire  underwrit- 
ing ;  his  points  being  three :  that  the 
business  furnishes  a  striking  and  marked 
exception  to  the  present  general  prosper- 
ity ;  that  nobody  wants  insurance  to  fail 
of  success  or  wants  to  pay  lower  rates  than 
are  really  necessary,  however  unpleas- 
ant an  u])ward  revision  may  be ;  that  the 
most  serious  cause  of  trouble  in  the  sit- 
uation is  the  fact  that  the  underwriter 
and  the  public  have  never  been  and  are 
not  now  in  touch  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, hence  that  the  first  necessity  is  that 
they  shall  come  together.  This  man  is 
well  versed  in  the  subject;  he  wrote 
forcibly  and  compactly ;  moreover,  he  was 
once  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  jour- 
nal. No  objection  was  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle, as  to  either  argument  or  treatment ; 
yet  it  was  declined  because,  as  explained 
to  him,  the  subject  seemed  more  appro- 
priate for  a  technical  journal.  As  he  had 
addressed  himself  expressly  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  therefore  avoided  tech- 
nicality, this  reason  seemed  to  him  sur- 
prising. A  metropolitan  daily  covers  the 
world  and  all  subjects  therein ;  yet  things 
which  deeply  concern  people  may,  by 
their  ignorance  or  perverseness,  fail  to 
"  interest  "  them.  Using  the  term  in  that 
sense,  the  editor's  judgment  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  not  interesting  may  have  been 
sound.  Was  it?  If  so,  the  fact  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  public  misunder- 
standing of  and  indifference  to  insurance 
which  this  writer  aimed  to  combat.  If 
insurance  is  really  destitute  of  interest  to 
the  public,  education  is  sorely  needed. 

The  progress  of  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life  Assurance  Society  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  marked  in 
all  the  essential  points  that  go  to  make 
the  company  strong  and  popular.  It  has 
more  than  trebled  its  assets,  has  trebled 
its  reserve  for  policy  holders  and  has 
doubled  its  income.  During  these  past 
five  years  the  Provident  Savings  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Edward 
W.  Scott,  President. 
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Kailioad   Statistics 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  jtist  issued  a  summary  of  its  Four- 
teenth Statistical  Report,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1901,  which  gives 
some  valuable  facts  about  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  at  the  date  of  the  report 
45  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver— a  decrease  of  7  from  the  preced- 
ing year.  These  roads  had  a  combined 
capital  stock  of  $49,478,257,  a  funded 
debt  of  $54,748,662,  and  current  liabiH- 
ties  of  $14,183,230. 

The  total  single  track  mileage  in  the 
country  was  197,237.44  miles — the  mile- 
age having  increased  during  the  year 
3,891.66.  As  to  equipment,  there  were 
39,584  locomotives,  1,550,833  cars  in 
service,  of  which  35,969  were  assigned  to 
the  passenger  service. 

The  number  of  employes  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  railways  was  1,071,169,  or  an 
average  of  548  employes  per  100  miles  of 
line.  Allowing  each  employe  to  average 
a  wife  and  three  children  this  means  that 
about  five  and  a  quarter  million  people 
in  the  United  States  are  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  railroads  for  support.  Of 
these  employes  45,292  were  engine  men, 
47,166  firemen,  32,092  conductors  and 
84,493  other  trainmen.  There  were  also 
47,576  switchmen,  flagmen  and  watch- 
men. Omitting  3,107  employes  not  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  four  divisions  there 
were  38,816  employes  required  for  gen- 
eral administration,  343,717  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures,  206,418  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  479,111 
for  conducting  transportation. 

The  amount  of  capital  outstanding  was 
$11,688,177,991,  or  on  a  mileage  basis 
$61,528  per  mile. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  was 
607,278,121,  showing  an  increase  of  30,- 
412,891.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight 
was  1,089,226,440,  a  decrease  of  12,453,- 

798. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were 
$1,588,526,037,  being  $101,481,223  more 
than  the  year  of  1900.  The  net  earnings 
were  $558,128,767,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $32,512,463. 
The  amount  of  dividends  declared  was 


$156,746,536,  leaving  as  a  surplus  from 
the  operations  $84,764,781. 

The  report  closes  with  a  summary  of 
accidents  from  which  it  appears  the  num- 
ber of  killed  was  8,455,  and  injured  53,- 
339.  Of  employes  2,675  were  killed  and 
41,142  were  injured. 

Galveston  has  been  substituted  for 
New  Orleans  as  the  port  for  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company's  Morgan 
line  of  steamships  from  New  York.  The 
Cromwell  line  has  come  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  its 
steamships  will  continue  to  use  New  Or- 
leans as  their  Southern  terminal. 

....  In  spite  of  the  Government's  legal 
proceedings  against  the  great  beef  com- 
panics,  and  the  reported  suspension  of 
the  companies'  combination  agreements 
(now  forbidden  by  injunction),  the  price 
of  beef  at  wholesale  is  rising.  The  high- 
est price  paid  in  twenty  years  was  ob- 
tained in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  a  few 
days  ago  for  prime  cattle. 

.  . .  .Returns  received  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  show  that  the  output  of 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  was  in- 
creased last  year  in  quantity  by  17 j4  per 
cent,  and  in  value  by  31  per  cent.,  the 
sum  received  for  the  coal  exceeding  the 
receipts  in  1900  by  $27,746,169.  The 
average  price  for  the  marketed  coal  was 
the  highest  obtained  since  1888.  The 
price  of  bituminous  coal  did  not  show  any 
material  advance. 

....  It  is  reported  from  Omaha  that 
the  officials  of  the  meat  trust  are  to  be 
President  G.  F.  Swift  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  Directors,  Michael  Cudahy. 
It  is  stated  that  J.  Ogden  Armour  will 
retire  from  the  active  business.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  big  cattle  raisers 
have  formed  a  definite  plan  to  erect  and 
operate  several  large  packing  houses  to 
be  run  in  opposition  to  the  trust.  If 
this  is  so  it  will  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  combine. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Railway  Steel  Spg.  Co.,  Preferred,  1^4  per 
cent.,  quarterly,  payable  September  20th. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred,  1^4  P^r 
cent.,  quarterly,  payable  Siepten\bQr  i6th. 
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Political    ^^^^  political  matters  of  interest 
Affairs      ^^^I'iiig  ^^e  week  have  been  the 
various       State       Conventions, 
President    Roosevelt's    return    from    his 
Southern  trip,  Senator  Hanna's  plea  for 
perpetual    street    railroad    franchises    in 
Ohio,  and  the  remarkable  disclosures  of 
municipal  corruption  in  St.  Louis.    The 
results  of  the  Maine  election  last  week 
were  not  of  much  national  significance, 
as  the  contest  was  mainly  on  State  is- 
sues, nevertheless,  the  Republicans  won 
by  a  majority  of  25,000,  electing  all  four 
Congressmen  and  carrying  every  county 
but  one.     The  plurality  is  considerably 
larger  than  was  expected,  and  shows  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  voters  are  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Republican  party.     In  New 
Hampshire  and  Colorado  the  Democrats 
have    each    nominated    a    candidate    for 
Governor,   and   have   issued   their   plat- 
forms.    Both  call   for  the  ''  most  strin- 
gent" enforcement  of  lawsagainsttrusts; 
oppose  all  subsidies  to  shipping  or  other 
special  interests ;  demand  that  the  United 
States    immediately    give    the    Filipinos 
complete  home  rule  or  entire  independ- 
ence; and  demand  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  imports  by  reciprocity  treaty  or 
otherwise.     Colorado  also  demands  that 
the  word  "  male  "  be  stricken  from  the 
Constitution   of   the   State.     New   York 
State  has  not  yet  had  its  Republican  con- 
vention, but  Senator  Piatt  has  anticipated 
the  proceedings  of  that  body,  and  last 
week  called  an  assembly  of  his  followers 
who  have  practically  decided  to  indorse 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  second  term,  but  the 
questions  of  trusts  and  reciprocity  are 
considered  so  weighty  that  the  conven- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  them. 
In'  Ohio  remarks  are  made  because  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  who  Is  president  of  one  of 


the  Cleveland  Street  Railway  companies, 
wants  a  perpetual  franchise  given  to  all 
street   railway   companies   in   the   State. 
The  question  is  up  because  a  new  munic- 
ipal code  is  now  to  be  framed  for  the 
government    of    all    Ohio    cities.     Mr. 
Hanna  is  said  to  justify  himself  on    the 
ground  "  that  he  is  a  business  man  first 
and  a  politician  afterward,  and  where  pol- 
itics conflict  with  business  politics  will 
have  to   go   by   the   board."      President 
Roosevelt  returned  to  Oyster  Bay  from 
his  Southern  trip  after  having  made  all 
told  since  leaving  home  forty  speeches — 
ten  more  than  he  intended.     In  St.  Louis 
the   disclosures   brought   about   through 
the    instrumentality    of    City    Attorney 
Folk  the  past  week  have  caused  probably 
as  great  a  sensation  as  the  exposures  of 
the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  City  years 
ago.     The  historv  of  the  case  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Suburban  Railway  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  wanted  a  franchise.      The 
city  Assembly  had  the  power  to  give  or 
withhold  it.     Nineteen  members  of  their 
body  held  out  and  sold  their  votes  to  the 
company  for  a  bribe.     Some  months  ago 
the  grand  jury  heard  of  this  corruption 
and   brought   forth   indictments.     James 
K.  Murrell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates, ran  away  to  Mexico,  but  he  was 
not  furnished  support  by  the  "  ring,"  and 
remorse   having   overtaken    him    he    re- 
turned and  made  full  confession,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  boodlers  are  being 
arrested     by     the     wholesale.       Phillip 
Stock,    the   attorney    for   the    Suburban 
Railway,  admitted  that  as  agent  for  the 
corporation  he  deposited  $135,000  in  two 
safety  deposit  boxes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boodlers.     Some  of  the  most  "  respect- 
able "  and  wealthy  men  in  St.  Louis  will 
be  sent  to  prison,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
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that  city  shall  abolish  the  bi-cameral  sys- 
tem of  the  Legislature  and  form  a  single 
council  elected  at  large  by  the  voters. 
And  thus  it  is  hoped  to  stop  boodling  in 
the  future. 


The  Strike 


The    strike    is    now    in    its 


nineteenth  week,  and  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  settlement.  Gov- 
ernor Stone  has  been  the  central  figure  in 
the  situation  during  the  past  fev/  days. 
He  has  been  in  New  York  consulting  the 
operators,  and  has  also  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  labor 
leaders.  It  is  evident  that  his  attempt 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  strike  by 
threatening  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  frame  a 
compulsory  arbitration  law  is  frighten- 
ing the  operators,  for  the  papers  favor- 
able to  them  are  denouncing  Governer 
Stone  in  no  unmistakable  manner.  In 
the  meantime  the  operators  are  trying  to 
start  some  of  the  mines,  and,  if  reports 
can  be  trusted,  they  are  getting  more 
miners  to  return  every  day,  and  are  there- 
by increasing  their  daily  output.  Ex- 
Mayor  Hewitt  has  issued  another  short- 
er manifesto  making  a  personal  atack 
on  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
made  a  somewhat  milder  reply.  There 
has  been  some  rioting,  and  one  miner 
was  killed,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  crowds 
have  been  very  peaceful.  The  operators, 
however,  predict  a  speedy  return  to  work 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  who,  they 
say,  would  have  given  in  long  ago  but 
for  the  offers  of  mediation  of  such  peo- 
ple as  Senator  Hanna,  Bishop  Potter  and 
Archbishop  Ireland.  The  organized  la- 
borers of  Porto  Rico  have  assessed  them- 
selves 5  cents  a  month  apiece  to  aid  their 
brothers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  numerous 
religious  and  civil  associations  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  arbitra- 
tion. It  looks  as  tho  the  fight  would  be 
fought  to  a  finish  unless  Pennsylvania 
steps  in  and  forces  an  issue. 

Last  week  w  i  t  - 
nessed  no  decisive 
battles  in  our  three 
southern  sister  republics  where  revolu- 
tions are  in  progress.  In  Colombia,  how- 
ever, the  insurgents  captured  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Agua  Dulce,  which  was 
very  heavily  garrisoned  by  Government 


Colombia,  Venezuela 
and  Haiti 


troops.  General  Hererra,  the  revolu- 
tionary leader,  as  a  result  is  now  concen- 
trating his  various  troops,  numbering  in 
all  about  10,000,  upon  the  Government 
strongholds  of  Panama  and  Colon  and 
the  Isthmian  Railroad  connecting  them. 
The  rebels  have  at  present  the  practical 
control  of  the  sea,  and  have  put  the  Gov- 
ernment entirely  on  the  defensive,  which 
has  hardly  more  than  5,000  or  6,000 
troops  at  its  disposal.  The  American 
battle  ship  ''  Wisconsin  "  has  been  sent 
to  look  after  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus,  while  the  "  Cincinnati  "  is  tak- 
ing care  of  our  interests  on  the  Atlantic. 
Moreover,  a  large  body  of  American  ma- 
rines has  been  shipped  to  the  Isthmus  to 
see  that  the  railroad  is  kept  open  between 
Panama  and  Colon,  a  step  which  we  are 
bound  to  take  according  to  our  treaty 
rights.  In  Venezuela  both  the  insur- 
gents and  the  Government  forces  are 
resting  in  their  camps  while  making  all 
preparations  possible  for  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  final  conflict.  General 
Matos,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  is 
waiting,  it  is  said,  for  a  large  consign- 
ment of  ammunition  to  reach  him  before 
he  takes  the  aggressive  again.  As  the 
ammunition  has  to  be  transported  to  him 
from  the  coast  on  mule  back,  and  as  in 
these  serious  times  mules  are  scarce,  it 
will  take  possibly  a  month  before  the 
General  is  ready  to  march.  General  Cas- 
tro is  still  inspecting  his  troops  near  Ocu- 
mare.  He  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
saying  that  General  Matos  will  farm  out 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  a  for- 
eign syndicate  to  be  worked  as  Egypt  is 
worked  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  and  he  therefore  urges  all  pa- 
triotic Venezuelans  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  mother  land.  In  the  meantime  the 
destitution  throughout  Venezuela  is  in- 
creasing. The  United  States  Minister 
has  offered  to  distribute  any  money  that 
may  be  sent  him  to  relieve  actual  want. 
In  Haiti  the  destruction  of  the  "  Crete-a- 
Pierrot  "  does  not  seem  to  have  material- 
ly changed  the  situation.  It  now  turns 
out  that  Admiral  Killick  himself  was 
the  one  who  touched  off  the  powder  mag- 
azine in  the  sinking  ship.  But  in  trying 
to  make  his  escape  he  was  drowned.  Thus 
the  revolutionary  party,  who  favor  the 
election  of  General  Firmin  to  the  presi- 
dency, are  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
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navy.  The  revolutionary  land  forces, 
however,  are  as  strong  as  ever,  and  they 
control  not  only  many  cities,  but  actual- 
ly have  an  army  camped  in  Port-au- 
Prince  itself,  facing  the  Government 
troops  in  another  part  of  the  tovs^n.  The 
foreign  papers  still  comment  on  the  right 
of  Germany  to  sink  a  revolutionary  boat 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  pirate.  The 
majority  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
altho  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation  for  the  sinking  of  the  ship, 
nevertheless,  Germany  acted  in  too  dras- 
tic a  manner. 


The  Premier  of       ^jr    Wilfrid    Laurier, 
Canada  in  France    ^^^  Canadian  Premier, 
has    been    received   in 
France  with  almost  royal  honors  and  he 
has  shown  the  utmost  tact  as  a  subject 
of    the    British    Empire    who    is    yet    a 
Frenchman  in  his  sympathies.    At  a  din- 
ner tendered  to  him  at  the  Palais  d'Orsay 
Hotel    by    his    countrymen    resident    in 
Paris  he  said,  among  other  things,  that 
Canada  had  never  forgotten  France,  al- 
tho the  latter  for  a  time  after  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  seemed  to  forget  her  old  colony. 
Of     late    years,    however,    France    had 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  sympathy  with 
a  country  so  proud  of  being  sprung  from 
her.      But    whenever    he    had    visited 
France  he  had  found  an  idea  prevailed 
that  Canada  was  a  land  of  severe  win- 
ters.   They  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it 
was  also  a  land  of  sunshine.     When  cov- 
ered with  snow  Canada  was  a  country 
of  incomparable  beauty,  unparalleled  in 
Europe,  and  if  a  Frenchman  visited  it  in 
May  he  would  be  charmed  by  its  spring- 
like  appearance.      From    May    to    Sep- 
tember he  would  be  struck  by  its  summer 
weather,  by  its  forests  and  fertile  fields, 
which  might  feed  all  Great  Britain  and 
France  also,  if  France  were  not  almost 
independent  of  foreign  corn.    Canadians 
were  proud  of  their  country  because  it 
resembled    no    other.      Its    climate   was 
unique.    It  was  also  unique  in  its  politi- 
cal institutions.     It  was  a  colony  of  the 
English  Crown,  but  it  enjoyed  self-gov- 
ernment.     He   had   heard    surprise   ex- 
pressed at  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians 
to  Great  Britain,  but  they  had  made  the 
conquest    of    liberty.      They    were    the 
freest  countrv  in  the  world  without  ex- 


ception. They  had  civil  liberty,  political 
liberty  and  religious  liberty.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  had  settled  alongside  of 
them,  but  he  was  proud  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Fielding, 
who  represented  that  race,  that  the  two 
races  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony,  both 
working  together  for  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  their  common  country.  They 
were  naturally  attached  to  the  Empire 
which  insured  them  this  immense  liberty. 
The  Canadians,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
membered their  French  origin,  and  if 
fraternity  was  not  an  empty  word  it 
ought  nowhere  to  be  better  appreciated 
than  in  republican  France.  This  evident 
sympathy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with 
France  led  some  of  the  Parisian  papers 
to  speak  as  if  the  French-Canadians 
were  waiting  their  chance,  to  return  to 
adhesion  to  their  mother  country.  At 
last  the  Premier  allowed  the  Journal  to 
print  an  interview  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  said: 

"  In  Canada  there  are  only  Canadians.  We 
are  a  bilingual  nation,  like  Switzerland.  The 
two  official  languages  are  English  and  French. 
A  Frenchman  who  settles  in  Canada  continues 
to  speak  French  if  he  wishes,  and  is  free  to 
practice  his  religion.  He  is  a  free  man  with- 
out bonds  of  any  sort.  You  people  do  not 
emigrate.  France  is  so  beautiful  that  the 
French  prefer  to  rest  here.    Each  to  his  taste." 

He  would  only  acknowledge  that  he 
hoped  to  see  an  increase  of  commerce 
between  France  and  French-Canada.  To 
this  end  he  trusted  that  Canada  would 
make  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  her 
tariffs  in  favor  of .  French  goods,  and 
that  in  return  Canadian  products  enter- 
ing France  would  enjoy  the  minimum 
tariff.  To  carry  out  "such  an  arrange- 
ment a  powerful  steamship  line  was 
needed,  for  which  Canada  and  France 
should  undertake  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
vention of  300,000  francs. 


^  ,  On  the  evening  of  Sep- 

German  Army       ^^^^^^   8th    E  m  p  e  r  o  r 
Maneuvers  ^^r'^lll^^^  entertained  lio 

guests  at  dinner  in  the  new  palace  at 
Potsdam,  and  among  the  guests  were  the 
American  visitors,  including  Generals 
Corbin,  Young  and  Wood.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  party  was  carried  by 
special  train  to  Frankfort-on-Oder  to 
view  the  imposing  sham  battle.     In  these 
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maneuvers  nearly  ioo,cxx)  soldiers  were 
engaged,  the  forces  being  divided  be- 
tween the  ''  Blues,"  or  defending  army, 
and  the  ''Reds,"  who  were  supposed  to  be 
an  invading  Russian  army.  Each  side 
had  about  lOO  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
whole  scene  to  one  looking  over  the  broad 
rolling  country  to  the  west  of  Frankfort- 
on-Oder  was  animated  and  fascinating, 
with  the  long  lines  of  riflemen  advancing 
and  retreating  over  the  fields,  the  cavalry 
dashing  hither  and  thither,  the  smoke  and 
noise  of  the  artillery,  and  great  war-bal- 
loons swinging  high  in  the  air.  The  first 
day  of  the  maneuvers  was  spent  by  the 
opposed  forces  in  playing  for  position. 
The  artillery  was  most  active,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  the  cavalry;  the 
infantry  hardly  got  into  action.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  invading  "  Reds  "  had 
decidedly  the  advantage.  The  foreign 
guests  were  attached  to  the  "  Reds,"  but 
Emperor  William,  as  umpire  of  the  con- 
test, visited  both  sides.  The  next  day 
brought  on  the  real  action,  and  the  weary 
guests  were  routed  up  at  three  in  the 
morning  to  keep  pace  with  the  Emperor's 
"  strenuousness."  After  three  hours' 
fighting  the  "  Reds  "  pushed  through  the 
"  Blues'  "  center,  and  the  aeronauts  sent 
up  a  great  yellow  ball,  visible  for  ten 
miles  around,  as  a  signal  for  suspension. 
When  the  battle  reopened  the  forces  were 
rearranged  on  the  field,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  the  defending  army  was  ad- 
judged to  have  won  the  better  position. 
On  September  nth  came  the  climax  of 
the  maneuvers,  when  Emperor  William 
himself  led  a  charge  of  9,000  horsemen 
upon  the  retreating  "  Blues,"  capturing 
thirty  of  the  defending  army's  guns  and 
2,000  infantrymen.  The  9,000  cavalry- 
men made  a  frontage  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  sunlight,  over  the  open  coun- 
try^  they  rushed  at  a  hard  gallop  upon 
the  artillery  and  infantry,  which  did  not 
cease  firing  until  the  horsemen  were  near 
at  hand.  When  the  cavalry  were  with- 
in 100  yards  the  infantry  quickly  formed 
into  close  platoon  groups,  which  the 
horsemen  broke  up,  gallopingbetween  the 
groups  and  the  guns.  Several  horses  fell 
dead.  The  American  guests  rode,  with 
undrawn  swords,  in  the  Garde  du  Corps. 
They  were  distinguished  throughout  by 
the  plainness  of  their  fatigue  dress,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  comment  of 


the  local  newspaper :  "  The  American  vis- 
itors have  no  need  of  uniforms  to  make 
them  look  like  soldiers." 

The  Agricultural  Strikes      ^5   t,^^,  ^^^^  half 
in  Austrian  Poland  ?f    July    there 

broke  out  1  n 
several  villages  of  Eastern  Galicia  a 
strike  which  soon  became  widespread. 
At  one  time  there  were  on  strike  100,000 
agricultural  laborers  in  some  200  vil- 
lages. The  cablegram  reports  of  the  up- 
rising read  as  if  it  were  a  struggle  for 
bread.  This,  however,  is  only  partly 
true.  There  are  two  causes  of  the  strike : 
an  economic  and  a  national  cause.  The 
population  of  Eastern  Galicia  consists  in 
greater  part  of  the  two  kindred  Slavonic 
nationalities — the  Poles  and  the  Ruthen- 
ians,  the  latter  being  the  more  numer- 
ous. The  majority  of  the  large  land- 
owners in  Eastern  Galicia  are  Poles ;  the 
agricultural  laborers  who  struck  are 
Ruthenians  (not  Russians,  as  the  dis- 
patches commonly  stated).  For  ages  Rus- 
sia has  sown  discord  between  these  close- 
ly related  peoples  by  representing  the 
Poles  as  the  oppressors  of  the  Ruthen- 
ians. The  national  hatred  which  has 
been  engendered  and  fomented  by  Rus- 
sian agents  has  now  reached  almost  a 
white  heat,  and  this  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  Galician  agricultural  strike. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  in  East  Galicia  are 
extremely  low,  but  tho  the  Ruthenian 
priests  pay  their  agricultural  laborers  no 
more  than  the  Polish  landowners,  there 
was  no  strike  on  their  estates.  Besides, 
the  Austrian  taxes  are  so  many  and 
heavy  and  the  Galician  estates  are  so  en- 
cumbered by  debts  that  the  landowners 
are  hardly  able  to  pay  their  laborers  any 
more  than  they  do.  Indeed  the  Ruthen- 
ian agitators  and  the  Ruthenian  national- 
ist journals  openly  proclaim  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  strike  was  national 
antagonism.  What  these  agitators  aim 
at,  according  to  their  own  statements,  is 
to  drive  out  the  Polish  landowners  from 
Eastern  Galicia  either  by  impoverishing 
them  or  by  disheartening  them.  They 
calculate  that  in  this  way  the  value  of  the 
land  will  be  lowered,  and  the  wealthier 
Ruthenians  will  be  able  to  acquire  the  es- 
tates at  a  low  price,  since  there  will  be  no 
other  bidders.     The  strike  was  excellent- 
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1}  organized.  llie  agitation  had  been 
brewing  for  several  months.  On  the  day 
when  harvest  was  announced  the  agricul- 
tural laborers,  without  a  previous  pres- 
entation of  their  demands,  refused  to  go 
to  work,  and  the  house  servants  who 
went  into  the  fields  were  driven  off  by 
the  strikers.  How  well  the  strike  was  or- 
ganized may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
on  almost  the  same  day  the  peasants  from 
Zaleszczyki  to  Tarnopol,  and  from  Hus- 
iatyn  to  Monasterzyska,  declared  they 
had  learned  that  in  1870  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  had  issued  a  manifesto  order- 
ing the  landowners  to  pay  their  agricul- 
tural laborers  one  florin  a  day  or  the 
seventh  sheaf,  which  Imperial  edict  the 
magnates  had  hidden.  Another  report 
was  circulated  among  the  Ruthenian  pea- 
sants to  the  effect  that  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  being  unable  in  his  old  age  to 
control  the  Jews  living  in  Eastern  Gali- 
cia,  intends  to  cede  that  part  of  his  do- 
main to  the  Russian  Czar,  who  will  per- 
mit the  peasants  to  drive  the  Poles  and 
the  Jews  out  of  the  land  and  divide  their 
estates.  These  tactics  of  the  Ruthenian 
agitators  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
tactics  used  this  year  by  the  Russian  rev- 
olutionists in  Southern  Russia,  where 
copies  of  a  spurious  Imperial  proclama- 
tion in  favor  of  the  peasants  were  circu- 
lated. In  the  main  part  of  the  districts 
affected  by  the  strike  the  strikers  be- 
haved peaceably;  in  some  districts,  how- 
ever, there  was  greater  disturbance,  and 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  by  compromise 
met  with  difficulty.  In  other  places  the 
strikers  destroyed  the  crops  and  molested 
the  workers  who  had  been  brought  on 
from  other  places.  Gendarmes  and 
troops  had  to  be  sent  to  these  places. 
When  the  situation  had  grown  serious 
some  of  the  landowners  began  to  call  for 
the  institution  of  summary  justice  and 
exceptional  laws.  They  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  Galicia,  Count 
Pininski,  representing  their  situation  to 
him.  On  August  ist  Count  Pininski  is- 
sued, "  on  the  authorization  of  the  Pre- 
mier of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty," 
a  proclamation  which  was  read  in  all  the 
places  affected  by  the  strike,  to  the  effect 
that  the  inhabitants  should  behave  peace- 
ably and  legally  and  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence ;  and  he  cautioned  them,  "agreeably 
to  the  direction  of  the  Premier,  that  out- 


rages and  criminal  assaults  against  per- 
sons or  property  will  be  attended  with 
the  application  of  the  rigorous  excep- 
tional regulations  provided  by  the  stat- 
utes in  force."  According  to  the  latest 
reports  the  strike  is  subsicfing,  owing  to 
the  importation  by  many  landowners  of 
reaping  machines  and  of  agricultural  la- 
borers from  Masovia,  Russian  Poland. 

Immigration  m     }^  ^^  interesting  to  fol- 
Australia  ^^^  ^"^  manner  m  which 

the  cry  for  '*  A  White 
Australia  "  is  working  itself  out  in  that 
colony.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  purpose 
of  the  movement  is  in  nowise  a  race 
question  but  a  labor  question,  and  immi- 
grants of  every  nationality  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded who  would  tend  to  lower  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages.  The  first  step  was 
taken  against  the  Kanakas  because  there 
was  no  possibility  of  armed  interference 
in  their  behalf.  The  work  performed  by 
the  Kanakas  was  of  the  lowest  sort,  but 
the  Labor  party  believed  that  their  places 
could  be  taken  by  white  men  and  hence 
they  were  excluded.  With  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  who  next  fell  under  the 
ban,  the  case  is  very  different.  They 
compete  in  every  grade  of  business,  and 
in  all  the  north  of  Australia  are  ousting 
the  white  tradesmen,  small  shopkeepers 
and  hawkers ;  and  they  either  send  their 
money  to  their  own  country  or  take  it 
home  with  them  when  they  go.  The  op- 
position to  them  is  thus  expressed  by  a 
member  of  the  Labor  party : 

'*  They  spend  next  to  nothing  in  food,  clothes 
or  lodging,  they  do  not  settle  the  country,  they 
simply  exploit  it,  they  introduce  vices  of  all 
sorts,  they  have  no  wife  and  family  to  keep, 
and  yet  a  white  man  is  expected  to  live  in  a 
respectable  way  and  rear  and  educate  a  family, 
working  at  a  trade  in  competition  with  them ; 
even  the  capitalist  classes  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  shoe  pinch  now,  as  the  Japanese  steamers, 
subsidized  by  their  Government  and  paying 
their  engineers  and  officers  half  a  white  man's 
wages,  are  taking  away  the  bulk  of  the  Eastern 
trade  from  our  own  steamers.  Our  steamship 
companies  are  objecting  to  it,  for  tho  they  be- 
lieve in  Japanese  and  Chinese  competing  with 
white  stewards  and  seamen,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  their  competing  with  white  steamship 
owners. 

''  The  pearl  shelters  at  Thursday  Island  are 
quite  anxious  that  Japanese  should  work  for 
them   as   divers,   but   they   will    not   agree   to 
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Japanese  owning  pearling  vessels,  as,  if  they 
did,  the  whole  trade  wQuld  soon  go  into  Jap- 
anese hands.  The  country  storekeeper  is  quite 
anxious  that  Hindus  should  come  in  to  cut 
cane,  but  he  raises  a  great  outcry  when  his 
business  is  ruined  by  the  competition  of  Hindu 
hawkers." 

This  hostility  to  foreign  labor  found  ex- 
pression in  the  "  Immigration  Restric- 
tion Act  "  of  1 90 1,  which  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  land  in 
Australia  who 

"  when  asked  to  do  so  by  an  officer  (the  word 
officer  being  defined  as  meaning  an  officer 
specially  appointed  or  any  Customs  officer) 
fails  to  write  out  at  dictation,  and  sign  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer,  a  passage  of  fifty  words 
in  length  in  an  {sic)  European  language  di- 
rected by  an  officer." 

The  meaning  of  this  law  would  seem  to 
be  that  any  Customs  officer  can  confront 
any  person  on  board  any  ship  and  ask 
hirn  to  write  out  50  words  in  any  Euro- 
pean language  which  the  officer  chooses 
to  direct;  if  the  stranger  is  obviously  a 
Frenchman,  he  can  be  asked  to  write  his 
dictation  in  Turkish.  There  are  additional 
clauses  providing  for  the  rejection  of  un- 
desirables, but  the  first  clause  is  widely 
embracing  enough  for  all  purposes.  The 
only  exemptions  are  Australians  who 
have  been  away  and  are  returning  to 
their  native  shore,  ambassadors,  soldiers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  crews  of 
trading  vessels  during  their  stay  in  port. 
Any  other  persons  found  at  large  in 
Australia  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  can  be  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  or  fined  £50.  Regulations 
have  been  issued  under  the  act  whereby 
residents  of  Australia  leaving  home  are 
advised  to  be  photographed  in  four  dif- 
ferent positions  before  leaving,  so  that 
they  may  be  identified  when  they  wish  to 
return.  At  present  the  law  is  being  en- 
forced only  against  Hindus  and  Japan- 
ese. A  member  of  the  Queensland  Par- 
liament is  reported  as  saying: 

"  We  don't  object  to  any  white  people.  Ger- 
mans and  Frenchmen  make  good  colonists,  and 
the  orders  to  the  Customs  officers  are  not  to 
enforce  the  Act  against  any  but  Asiatics ;  but 
if  we  chose  we  could  exclude  anybody;  we 
could  trip  up  a  Cambridge  B.A.  on  that  Act !  " 

If  the  law  should  at  any  time  be  set  in 
operation  against  the  entrance  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants  it  might  involve  a  deli- 
cate question  of  Imperial  Government. ' 


Catholic       ^^  ^^^^  Germany  and  Switz- 

T ^„„^      erland  the  recent  Government 

statistical  reports  show  a  small 
relative  increase  of  the  Catholic  Church 
over  its  Protestant  competitor,  the  data 
being  peculiarly   significant  in   view   of 
the  fact  that  nowhere  else  on  the  globe 
do  the  two  great  religious  communions 
to  the  same  degree  meet  upon  an  equal 
tooting  so  as  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  merits.    In  Germany  the  Protestants 
in  1900  numbered  35,231,104,  as  against 
31,026,810  in  1890,  an  increase  of  13.6 
per   cent.,   whereas  the   Catholics   num- 
bered  20,327,913   in    1900,   against    17,- 
674,921  in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent.     The   Catholic   increase   has   been 
slightly   above   the    average    growth   in 
population,  and  the  Protestant  increase 
something  less.     Of  every  1,000  persons 
in  the  German  Empire  625  are  Protes- 
tants, 361  Catholics,  10  Jews  and  4  of 
other  religious  proclivities,  chiefly  "  Dis- 
senters."    In    Switzerland    during    the 
past  twelve  years  the  Catholic  contingent 
has  increased  one  per  cent  above  and  be- 
yond the  population  of  the  country.  The 
growth  has,  however,  been  confined    to 
the  Cantons  on  the  borders,  which  have 
received  large  additions  by  immigration 
from    the    surrounding    Catholic    coun- 
tries of  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  South- 
ern Germany.     The  total  population,  ac- 
cording to  latest  official  reports,  is  3,313,- 
817.      Of   these    1,918,197    are    Protes- 
tants and  1,383,135  are  Catholics,  or  57.6 
per  cent.  Protestant  and  41.6  per  cent. 
Catholics.     Of  the  25  Cantons  and  half- 
Cantons  the  Catholics  have  a  majority 
in  13.     The  Catholic  increase  has  been 
the  greatest  in  the  larger  Protestant  cen- 
ters of  the  North,  such  as  Basel,  Zurich 
and  Bern,  whereas  the  greatest  Protes- 
tant increase  has  been  in  the  Southern 
Catholic  cantons.     This  increased  inter- 
mingling of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
population  is  paralleled  by  that  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  Catholics  from  the  East 
go  west  and  the  Protestants  of  the  West 
go  east.     Just  how  the  Catholic  increase 
in  Germany  is  to  be  explained  is  some- 
what    difficult     to     say.       Conservative 
Protestant  papers  blame  the  liberal  the- 
ology  of   the   day   for   it,   while   others 
point   to   the    proportionally    larger    in- 
crease of  population  in  Catholic  sections 
as  compared  with  the  Protestant. 


Compulsory    Arbitration 

By  William  A.  Stone 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

[No  more  weighty  utterance  on  the  subject  of  the  great  coal  strike  has  been  made  public  than  the 
declaration  of  opinion  and  intention  which  follows  from  the  pen  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Quite  apart  from  his  official  position  and  the  power  of  initiative  which,  in  so  large  a 
measure,  attaches  to  it,  his  words  are  those  of  a  student  of  the  law  whose  ability  has  been  generally 
acknowledged.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Stone  &  Potter,  of  whose  members  one  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the   State  of  Pennsylvania    and  the  other  is  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Editor.] 


THE  relations  existing  between  cap- 
ital and  labor  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  country.  If 
these  relations  are  cordial  business  pros- 
pers. All  classes — laborer,  artisan,  mer- 
chant and  capital — share  in  the  benefits. 
But  if  difficulties  arise,  and  they  be  not 
settled  amicably  and  strikes  follow,  both 
employer  and  employe  suffer — often  the 
public  as  well. 

In  most  instances  strikes  are  local  in 
their  character — that  is  to  say,  they  af- 
fect directly  a  few  hundred  or,  at  most, 
a  few  thousand  persons — principally  the 
strikers  and  their  families  and  the  em- 
ployer and  his  business.  Occasionally 
differences  between  capital  and  labor  are 
of  a  nature  or  the  industry  affected  is 
of  such  importance  as  to  arouse  general 
public  interest  and  affect  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  country.  Of 
this  character  is  the  present  coal  strike  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  a  strike  of  the  nature  now  pre- 
vailing occurs — one  that  threatens  nearly 
every  business  interest  and  home  in  the 
State,  and  the  interests  and  homes  of 
millions  of  people  in  other  common- 
wealths as  well,  it  becomes  evident  that 
local  differences  between  capital  and  la- 
bor are  of  greater  general  concern  than 
the  public  usually  believes.  Strikes  that 
are  felt  only  in  a  limited  area,  and  those 
that  affect  the  industries  or  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  a  State  or  of  the  coun- 
try, differ  only  in  degree.  The  evil  is 
the  same  in  each  instance.  Both  are 
equally  against  sound  public  policy.  Both 
need  to  be  prevented,  if  possible. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about 
adjustments  of  difficulties  between  cap- 
ital and  labor  and  to  prevent  strikes  by 
means  of  voluntary  submission  to  arbi- 
tration. In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances all  these  endeavors  have  proved 
futile.  A  National  Board  of  Arbitration 
composed  of  men  of  prominence,  distin- 


guished for  their  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  labor  and  business  affairs,  was 
formed.  But  even  this  board,  estab- 
lished under  what  seemed  the  fairest 
auspices,  could  not  prevent  a  strike  like 
that  which  now  exists  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  It  requires 
both  parties  to  consent  to  voluntary  arbi- 
tration ;  and,  in  this  instance,  both  par- 
ties were  not  disposed  to  place  their  dif- 
ferences in  the  hands  of  others  for  ad- 
justment. The  consequence  is  that  many 
industries  are  seriously  harmed ;  numbers 
of  business  men  are  suffering  gravefinan- 
cial  losses;  and  the  poor  are  confronted 
with  the  probability  of  grave  suffering 
in  the  near  future.  The  voluntary  arbi- 
tration system  has  failed  at  the  critical 
juncture,  when  it  was  most  urgently 
needed. 

When,  as  has  become  clearly  evident, 
efforts  to  induce  capital  and  labor,  in 
every  case,  to  submit  to  arbitration  all 
disputes  that  arise  between  them  are  fail- 
ures, the  public  good  requires  that  other 
and  more  effective  means  be  taken  to  ac- 
complish a  settlement.  Universal  arbi- 
tration between  labor  and  capital  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Struggles  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  that  dis- 
turb business  and  public  tranquillity 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  declare  that  they  concern 
only  those  engaged.  The  interests  of 
the' community  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance. Since  many  disputes  cannot  be 
settled  by  voluntary  arbitration,  it  be- 
comes the  plain  duty  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  step  in  and  interfere. 

Universal  arbitration  can  be  estab- 
lished only  by  means  of  legislative  ac- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion without  regret;  but  experience 
and  the  public  welfare  seem  to  make  leg- 
islation the  necessary  and  the  only  alter- 
native.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  long 
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as  merely  voluntary  arbitration  is  the 
sole  means  of  peacefully  settling  labor 
disputes,  one  side  or  the  other  will  de- 
clare that  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate; 
and  so,  perhaps,  precipitate  a  strike,  with 
its  resultant  inconveniences  and  miseries. 
If  only  employer  and  employe  were  con- 
cerned they  might  fight  it  out  to  the  end 
without  the  active  concern  of  any  except 
humanitarians.  Unfortunately  such 
struggles  are  more  far  reaching,  more 
disastrous  in  their  results.  The  greatest 
sufferers  are  not  the  actual  participants 
in  a  strike  of  small  or  great  magnitude. 
They  are  the  people  at  large.  The  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  ceases 
then  to  be  a  private  matter,  to  be  settled 
without  outside  interference.  It  becomes 
one  of  paramount  public  importance. 

A  law  that  would  settle  labor  disputes 
between  employer  and  employe  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Moreover, 
the  award  must  be  final  and  coxiclusive. 
It  must  not  be  carelessly  considered  and 
drawn.  No  measure  demands  more  care- 
ful attention  or  better  judgment. 

Legislation  to  be  effective  in  settling- 
labor  questions  must  be  permanent.  To 
prevent  strikes  and  tO'  settle  labor  dis- 
putes without  strikes,  to  adjudicate  labor 
disputes  as  all  other  difficulties  are  in 
some  way  adjudicated,  the  matter  must 
be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  good  alone.  The  framer  of  any 
legislation  looking  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration must  be  wholly  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  any  desire  for  the  labor  vote 
or  for  campaign  contributions  from  the 
employer.  He  must  put  aside  all  politi- 
cal considerations.  He  must  be  actuated 
purely  by  an  unselfish  and  earnest  desire 
to  serve  the  whole  people.  In  other 
words,  the  legislation  must  be  framed 
wholly  from  a  civic  standpoint. 

Experience  teaches  that  strikes  en- 
danger life  and  property.  Whenever 
either  is  in  jeopardy  society  is  menaced. 
Because  of  these  conditions  alone  the 
National  Guard  were  ordered  into  the 
anthacite  coal  field.  The  presence  of  the 
State  troops  is  not  to  aid  the  operators 
to  crush  the  strike  or  the  strikers.  They 
are  there  simply  to  preserve  order,  to 
prevent  rioting  and  bloodshed. 

Since  strikes  frequently  lead  to  disor- 
der, rioting  and  bloodshed,  it  is  mani- 


festly proper  for  the  State  to  legislate 
for  their  prevention.  If  diphtheria, 
small-pox,  or  any  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease  invade  a  house  the  health 
authorities  are  given  full  power  to  quar- 
antine the  buildings,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
shut  off  travel  on  the  thoroughfare 
where  it  exists.  So  it  seems  proper — un- 
doubtedly proper — to  enact  legislation 
that  will  effectually  and  permanently  pre- 
vent strikes.  The  State  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  legislate,  and  does  legislate,  for 
the  safety  of  miners  as  well  as  of  people 
m  mills  and  factories.  If  fire  damp  shows 
itself  in  a  mine,  that  mine  can  be  closed 
by  order  of  the  authorities :  and  it  re- 
mains closed  till  all  danger  is  past.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  State  have  the  right 
to  compel  arbitration  between  employer 
and  employes  to  the  end  that  strikes  may 
be  prevented  and  the  safety  and  peace  of 
the  public  be  preserved? 

Thus  any  legislation  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration  should  be  con- 
sidered and  drawn  not  merely  in  the  in- 
terest of  employer  and  employe,  but  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  as  a 
police  regulation  benefiting  the  general 
public  and  protecting  society.  In  a  strike 
like  the  present  one  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  the  general  public  suffers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  country  suffers, 
as  well  as  the  employer  and  employe. 
The  participants  must  yield  individual 
rights  for  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
public.  Private  interests  must  always 
be  subordinated  to  those  of  the  public. 
The  questions  in  dispute  between  the  coal 
operators  and  the  miners,  or  of  any  other 
business  or  industry,  are  personal  and  of 
no  public  concern  so  long  only  as  the  re- 
sults arising  do  not  affect  the  conven- 
ience or  business  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  country.  The  moment 
the  people  and  business  are  inconven- 
ienced the  State  has  the  assured  right  to 
interfere  by  framing  such  laws  as  will 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

We  must  recognize  strikes  as  they 
have  been,  are,  and  will  continue  to  be ; 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  frame 
a  law  from  this  standpoint — a  law  that 
would  settle  unfortunate  disputes  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  speedily 
and  effectively    and  without  strikes. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The    Negro    Problem 

HOW  IT  APPEALS  TO  A  SOUTHERN  COLORED  WOMAN 

[This  article  and  the  one  that  follows  are  remarkable  as  being  extraordinarily  frank  expres 
sions  of  the  views  hold  on  this  painful  question  by  the  women  of  both  races  in  the  South.  We  print 
them  anonymously,  because  both  writers  feel  that  it  might  actually  imperil  their  lives  if  their 
names  were  known. — Editor.] 


1AM  a  colored  woman,  wife  and  moth- 
er. I  have  Hved  all  my  life  in  the 
South,  and  have  often  thought  what 
a  peculiar  fact  it  is  that  the  more  ignorant 
the  Southern  whites  are  of  us  the  more 
vehement  they  are  in  their  denunciation 
of  us.  They  boast  that  they  have  little  in- 
tercourse with  us,  never  see  us  in  our 
homes,  churches  or  places  of  amusement, 
but  still  they  know  us  thoroughly. 

They  also  admit  that  they  know  us  in 
no  capacity  except  as  servants,  yet  they 
say  we  are  at  our  best  in  that  single  ca- 
pacity. What  philosophers  they  are !  The 
Southerners  say  we  negroes  are  a  happy, 
laughing  set  of  people,  with  no  thought 
of  to-morrow.  How  mistaken  they  are! 
The  educated,  thinking  negro  is  just  the 
opposite.  There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest, 
insecurity,  almost  panic  among  the  best 
class  of  negroes  in  the  South.  In  our 
homes,  in  our  churches,  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  best  to  do.  Must  we 
remain  in  the  South  or  go  elsewhere? 
Where  can  we  go  to  feel  that  security 
which  other  people  feel  ?  Is  it  best  to  go 
in  great  numbers  or  only  in  several  fami- 
lies? These  and  many  other  things  are 
discussed  over  and  over. 

People  who  have  security  in  their 
homes,  whose  children  can  go  on  the 
street  unmolested,  whose  wives  and 
daughters  are  treated  as  women,  cannot, 
perhaps,  sympathize  with  the  Southern 
negro's  anxieties  and  complaints.  I  ask 
forbearance  of  such  people. 

It  is  asserted  that  we  are  dying  more 
rapidly  than  other  people  in  the  South. 
It  is  not  remarkable  when  the  houses 
built  for  sale  or  rent  to  colored  people  are 
usually  placed  in  the  lowest  and  most  un- 
healthy spots.  I  know  of  houses  occu- 
pied by  poor  negroes  in  which  a  respecta- 
ble farmer  would  not  keep  his  cattle.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  rent  elsewhere. 
All  Southern  real  estate  agents  have 
"  white  property  "  and  "  colored  proper- 


ty." In  one  of  the  largest  Southern  cities 
there  is  a  colored  minister,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  whose  wife  is  an  educated. 
Christian  woman,  who  lived  for  weeks  in 
a  tumble  down  rookery  because  he  could 
neither  rent  nor  buy  a  house  in  a  respecta- 
ble locality. 

Many  colored  women  who  wash,  iron, 
scrub,  cook  or  sew  all  the  week  to  help 
pay  the  rent  for  these  miserable  hovels 
and  help  fill  the  many  small  mouths, 
would  deny  themselves  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  if  they  could  take 
their  little  children  and  teething  babies 
on  the  cars  to  the  parks  of  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon and  sit  under  the  trees,  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  and  breathe  God's  pure  air 
for  only  two  or  three  hours;  but  this  is 
denied  them.  Some  of  the  parks  have 
signs,  "  No  negroes  allowed  on  these 
grounds  except  as  servants."  Pitiful, 
pitiful  customs  and  laws  that  make  war 
on  women  and  babes !  There  is  no  won- 
der that  we  die ;  the  wonder  is  that  we 
persist  in  living. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  just  married. 
My  husband  had  saved  sufficient  money 
1:0  buy  a  small  home.  On  account  of  our 
limited  means  we  went  to  the  suburbs, 
on  unpaved  streets,  to  look  for  a  home, 
only  asking  for  a  high,  healthy  locality. 
Some  real  estate  agents  were  ''  sorry,  but 
had  nothing  to  suit,"  some  had  "  just  the 
thing,"  but  we  discovered  on  investiga- 
tion that  they  had  "  just  the  thing  "  for 
an  unhealthy  pigsty ;  others  had  no  "  col- 
ored property."  One  agent  said  that  he 
had  what  we  wanted,  but  we  should  have 
to  go  to  see  the  lot  after  dark,  or  walk  by 
and  give  the  place  a  casual  look ;  for,  he 
said,  **  all  the  white  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  down  on  me."  Finally 
we  bought  this  lot.  When  the  house  was 
being  built  we  went  to  see  it.  Conster- 
nation reigned.  We  had  ruined  thif 
neighborhood  of  poor  people  ;  poor  as  we. 
poorer  in  manners  at  least.  The  people 
who  lived  next  door  received  the  sympa- 
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thy  of  their  friends.  When  we  walked 
on  the  street  (there  were  no  sidewalks) 
we  were  embarrassed  by  the  stare  of 
many  unfriendly  eyes. 

Two  years  passed  before  a  single  wom- 
an spoke  to  me,  and  only  then  because 
I  helped  one  of  them  when  a  little  sudden 
trouble  came  to  her.  Such  was  the  re- 
ception I,  a  happy  young  woman,  just 
married,  received  from  people  among 
whom  I  wanted  to  make  a  home.  Four- 
teen years  have  now  passed,  four  children 
have  been  born  to  us,  and  one  has  died  in 
this  same  home,  among  these  same  neigh- 
bors. Altho  the  neighbors  speak  to  us, 
and  occasionally  one  will  send  a  child  to 
borrow  the  morning's  paper  or  ask  the 
loan  of  a  pattern,  not  one  woman  has  ever 
been  inside  of  my  house,  not  even  at  the 
times  when  a  woman  would  doubly  ap- 
preciate the  slightest  attention  of  a 
neighbor. 

The  next  door  neighbor  expressed  sor- 
row about  two  years  ago  because  she 
heard  we  were  going  to  sell  our  home; 
for,  said  she,  "  I  know  we  shan't  have  an- 
other such  quiet  family  of  folks  as  you 
for  neighbors." 

Now  these  people  are  not  mean  people ; 
they  have  many  good  traits.  The  man 
who  lives  in  the  second  house  from  us  is 
a  deacon  in  one  of  the  poorer  churches  of 
the  city ;  they  are  all  respectable  working 
people,  and  altho  the  women  go  in  the 
houses  of  negro  women  who  wash  or 
scrub  for  them,  and  laugh  and  talk,  some- 
how my  home  is  different.  My  experi- 
ence is  only  unusual  in  that  it  is  better 
than  most  of  my  friends. 

I  have  had  friends  tell  me  they  would 
like  to  exchange  neighbors  with  me,  for 
their  children  could  then  go  to  the  gate 
without  being  called  "nigger  "  by  the  boy 
or  girl  next  door  to  them. 

The  Southerner  boasts  that  he  is  oui 
friend ;  he  educates  our  children,  he  pays 
us  for  our  work  and  is  most  noble  and 
generous  to  us.  Did  not  the  negro  by 
his  labor  for  over  three  hundred  years 
help  to  educate  the  white  man's  children  ? 
Is  thirty  equal  to  three  hundred?  Does 
a  white  man  deserve  praise  for  paying  a 
black  man  for  his  work? 

The  Southerner  also  claims  that  the 
negro  gets  justice.  Not  long  ago  a  negro 
man  was  cursed  and  struck  in  the  face  by 
an  electric  car  conductor.  The  negro 
knocked  the  conductor  down  and  altho  it 


was  clearly  proven  in  a  court  of  "  jus- 
tice "  that  the  conductor  was  in  the  wrong 
the  negro  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $io.  The 
judge  told  him :  "  I  fine  you  that  much  to 
teach  you  that  you  must  respect  white 
folks."  The  conductor  was  acquitted. 
''  Most  noble  judge !  A  second  Daniel !  " 
This  is  the  South's  idea  of  justice. 

A  noble  man,  who  has  established  res- 
cue homes  for  fallen  women  all  over  the 
country,  visited  a  Southern  city.  The 
women  of  the  city  were  invited  to  meet 
him  in  one  of  the  churches.  The  fallen 
women  were  especially  invited  and  both 
good  and  bad  went.  They  sat  wherever 
they  could  find  a  seat,  so  long  as  their 
faces  were  white;  but  I,  a  respectable 
married  woman,  was  asked  to  sit  apart. 
A  colored  woman,  however  respectable, 
is  lower  than  the  white  prostitute.  The 
Southern  white  woman  will  declare  that 
no  negro  women  are  virtuous,  yet  she 
places  her  innocent  children  in  their  care. 
Many  times  she  goes  on  long  visits  of 
days  and  weeks  and  leaves  her  children 
with  these  women.  No  amount  of  dis- 
cussion will  alter  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  very  great  number  of  negro  women 
are  depraved.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  those 
who  now  condemn  the  negro's  depravity 
most,  helped  (they  or  their  parents)  to 
bring  about  this  same  depravity.  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  the  South  sold 
wives  away  from  their  husbands  and  then 
compelled  them  to  live  with  other  men. 
Fathers  sold  their  own  children.  Beauti- 
ful girls  brought  large  sums  to  their  own- 
ers when  sold,  especially  for  mistresses  to 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  these  same 
women  who  now  marvel  that  the  negro  is 
not  chaste.  The  negro  woman's  immo- 
rality shows  more  plainly  than  her  white 
sister's  because  she  is  poor  and  ignorant. 

A  few  years  ago,  within  the  memory  of 
us  all,  a  prominent  white  Senator  was 
being  tried  for  seducing  a  young  white 
girl,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the  trial 
that  five  hundred  illegitimate  white  chil- 
dren were  born  in  a  particular  infirmary 
in  one  city  in  one  year.  This  would  never 
have  been  known  but  for  the  accident  of 
this  trial.  The  negro  girl  is  too  poor  to 
hide  her  shame.  Since  God  created  men 
and  women  there  has  been  sin  and  it  is 
confined  to  no  particular  race. 

A  colored  minister  visited  one  of  the 
white  "temples  of  God."  He  was  told  that 
he  must  sit  in  a  chair  back  by  the  door. 
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He  appealed  to  the  pastor  of  this  "  holy 
place,"  a  man  with  whom  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted,  and  was  told  by  this 
brave  pastor,  *'  You  know  it  is  the  custom 
for  colored  people  to  sit  apart  in  our 
churches."  The  colored  minister  walked 
out.  God  gave  him  the  power  to  walk 
"  as  well  as  pray."  Bob  IngersoU  could 
raise  his  voice  in  condemnation  of  our 
frequent  horrors,  but  the  Christian  minis- 
ters of  the  South  are  dumb.  They  have 
many  crimes  to  account  for — these  crimes 
of  omission.  They  preach  against  the 
dance,  the  theaters  and  the  social  card 
party,  but  not  one  word  do  they  utter 
when  a  poor  black  woman  is  butchered, 
a  father  shot  down  and  his  children  and 
wife  left  destitute,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  was  appointed  postmaster. 
Ministers  of  God,  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  Epworth  Leagues,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  are  all  deaf 
and  dumb,  while  every  week  a  new  hor- 
ror is  added  to  the  already  long  list. 

The  Southerner  says  the  negro  must 
"  keep  in  his  place."  That  means  the  par- 
ticular place  the  white  man  says  is  his. 
The  Southern  white  man  is  an  enigma ; 
he  is  full  of  contradictions.  Social  equal- 
ity is  riding  on  railroad  trains  with  us, 
sitting  in  a  church  with  us,  going  to 
school  in  the  same  building  with  us.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  class  of  people 
who  draw  the  line  of  social  demarcation 
among  people  of  his  own  color  so  sharply 
as  the  Southerner.  He  by  no  means  con- 
siders all  white  men  his  social  equals  be- 
cause he  rides,  sits  or  studies  with  them. 
One  of  the  aristocratic  mothers  of  the 
South  would  throw  up  her  hands  in  hor- 
ror if  she  should  see  her  daughter  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  a  poor  white  car- 
penter's daughter.  Another  contradic- 
tion is :  A  self  respecting  colored  man 
who  does  not  cringe,  but  walks  erect, 
supports  his  family,  educates  his  chil- 
dren, and  b)^  example  and  precept  teaches 
them  that  God  made  all  men  equal,  is 
called  a  "  dangerous  nigger;  "  ''  he  is  too 
smart ;  "  ''  he  wants  to  be  white  and  act 
like  white  people."  Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  negro  has  the  worst  traits  of  the 
whole  human  family  and  the  Southern 
white  man  the  best ;  but  we  must  not 
profit  by  his  example  or  we  are  regarded 
as  "  dangerous  niggers." 

White  agents  and  other  chance  visitors 
who  come  into  our  homes  ask  questions 


that  we  must  not  dare  ask  their  wives. 
They  express  surprise  that  our  children 
have  clean  faces  and  that  their  hair  is 
combed.  You  cannot  insult  a  colored 
woman,  you  know. 

Southern  railway  stations  have  three 
waiting  rooms,  and  the  very  conspicuous 
signs  tell  the  ignorant  that  this  room  is 
for  "  ladies,"  and  this  is  for  '*  gents  "  and 
that  for  the  "  colored  "  people.  We  are 
neither  *'  ladies  "  nor  "  gents,"  but  ''  col- 
ored." 

There  are  aristocrats  in  crime,  in  pov- 
erty, and  in  misfortune  in  the  South.  The 
white  criminal  cannot  think  of  eating  or 
sleeping  in  the  same  part  of  the  peniten- 
tiary with  the  negro  criminal.  The  white 
pauper  is  just  as  exclusive;  and  altho 
the  blind  cannot  see  color,  nor  the  insane 
care  about  it,  they  must  be  kept  separate, 
at  great  extra  expense.  Lastly,  the  dead 
white  man's  bones  must  not  be  contam- 
inated with  the  dead  black  man's.  I 
know  one  of  the  "  black  mammies " 
that  the  Southerner  speaks  of,  in  tones 
low  and  soft,  who  is  compelled  to  go  to 
the  authorities  of  a  certain  Southern  city 
for  a  ''  pass  "  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  man 
she  nursed  at  her  breast  and  whose  chil- 
dren she  afterward  reared.  It  does  not 
matter  that  this  old  woman  gave  herself 
in  slavery  and  out  of  slavery  for  this  man 
and  his  children,  she  must  have  a  ''  pass  " 
to  visit  his  grave. 

Whenever  a  crime  is  committed  in  the 
Soutii  the  policemen  look  for  the  negro 
in  the  case.  A  white  man  with  face  and 
hands  blackened  can  commit  any  crime  in 
the  calendar.  The  first  friendly  stream 
soon  washes  away  his  guilt  and  he  is  ready 
to  join  in  the  hunt  to  lynch  the  "  big, 
black  burly  brute."  When  a  white  man 
in  the  South  does  commit  a  crime,  that  is 
simply  one  white  man  gone  wrong.  If 
his  crime  is  especially  brutal  he  is  a  freak 
or  temporarily  insane.  If  one  low,  igno- 
rant black  wretch  commits  a  crime,  that 
is  dilYerent.  All  of  us  must  bear  his 
guilt.  A  young  white  boy's  badness  is 
simply  the  overflowing  of  young  animal 
spirits ;  the  black  boy's  badness  is  bad- 
ness, pure  and  simple. 

Young  colored  boys,  too  small  for 
other  work,  who  need  the  work  more 
than  the  white  boys,  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  newspapers  on  the  streets  in  most  of 
our  Southern  cities. 

When  we  were  shouting  for  Dewey, 
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Sampson,  Schley  and  Hobson,  and  were 
on  tiptoe  to  touch  the  hem  of  their  gar- 
ments, we  were  deHghted  to  know  that 
some  of  our  Spanish-American  heroes 
were  coming  where  we  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  them.  Had  not  black  men 
helped  in  a  small  way  to  give  them  their 
honors  ?  In  the  cities  of  the  South,  where 
these  heroes  went,  the  white  school  chil- 
dren were  assembled,  flags  were  waved, 
flowers  strewn,  speeches  made,  and  ''  My 
Country,  *Tis  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of 
Liberty,"  was  sung.  Our  children,  who 
need  to  be  taught  so  much,  were  not  as- 
sembled, their  hands  waved  no  flags,  they 
threw  no  flowers,  heard  no  thrilling 
speech,  sang  no  song  of  their  country. 
And  this  is  the  South's  idea  of  justice.  Is 
it  surprising  that  feeling  grows  more  bit- 
ter, when  the  white  mother  teaches  her 
boy  to  hate  my  boy,  not  because  he  is 
mean,  but  because  his  skin  is  dark?  I 
have  seen  very  small  white  children  hang 
their  black  dolls.  It  is  not  the  child's 
fault,  he  is  simply  an  apt  pupil.  No  self- 
respecting  negro  fails  to  condemn  the 
rapist;  but  all  just  men  condemn  a  mob, 
and  especially  for  killing  a  suspected 
thief  or  barn  burner.  A  negro  woman  is 
killed  because  she  had  used  ''  abusive  lan- 
guage." Her  provocation  was  great. 
Her  brother  had  been  almost  killed  by  a 
mob  because  he  had  been  suspected  of 
taking  a  pocketbook  that  had  been 
dropped  in  the  public  road.      If   one   of 


New  York's  ''  Four  Hundred  "  gives  an 
especially  unique  ball  in  his  palatial  sta- 
ble, it  is  telegraphed  and  cabled  around 
the  globe.  Things  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture stir  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
but  its  own  citizens  are  butchered  and 
burned  alive  and  only  a  very  mild  wave 
of  ever-lessening  indignation  sweeps  by. 
Governors  are  vehement  and  determined 
(for  a  day)  to  discover  the  identity  of  the 
mobs  of  unmasked  "  best  citizens." 

When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  ex- 
claim. Why  are  we  forgotten?  Why 
does  not  the  mistreatment  of  thousands 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country  call  forth  a 
strong,  influential  champion?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  weakness  of  the  ne- 
gro should  cause  at  least  a  few  of  our 
great  men  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Is  it 
because  an  espousal  of  our  cause  would 
make  any  white  man  unpopular,  or  do 
most  of  our  great  men  think  that  we  are 
all  worthless?  Are  there  greater  things 
to  do  than  to  ''  champion  the  rights  of 
human  beings  and  to  mitigate  human  suf- 
fering?" 

The  way  seems  dark,  and  the  future  al- 
most hopeless,  but  let  us  not  despair, 
"  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win." 

Some  one  will  at  last  arise  who  will 
champion  our  cause  and  compel  the 
world  to  see  that  we  deserve  justice,  as 
other  heroes  compelled  it  to  see  that  we 
deserved  freedom. 

Alabama. 


The    Negro    Problem 

HOW  IT  APPEALS  TO  A  SOUTHERN  WHITE  WOMAN 


1AM    a    Southern    woman,    thirty-five 
years  of  age,  married,  and  the  mother 
of  one  child.     I  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  my  life  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  black  belt,"  and  I  know  the  negro  from 
tradition  and  experience. 

This  latter  statement,  however,  does 
not  include  the  "  cultivated  "  negro,  who, 
I  should  say,  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  his  race  that  a  hybrid  conserva- 
tory plant  does  to  the  barbaric  thorn  upon 
which  it  was  originally  grafted.  His 
scholarship  always  reminds  me  of  what 
florists  call  the  "  forcing  process." 
Caught  up  by  the  beneficent  influences  of 


a  civilization  not  his  own  he  is  coached 
into  a  higher  grade  of  existence  than  is 
natural  to  him.  And  from  the  Southern 
point  of  view  he  becomes  thoroughly  con- 
temptible, not  only  because  he  has  the 
contagion  of  a  mean,  unheroic  discontent 
in  him  which  makes  him  a  dangerous 
firebrand  rather  than  a  wise,  self-sacri- 
ficing leader  among  his  own  people,  but 
because  he  is  nearly  always  a  snob  to  the 
white  man,  desires  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  sleep  in  his  bed,  sit  in  his 
church,  walk  in  his  garden.  Whatever 
else  it  may  do,  education  rarely  makes 
him  self-respecting  or  self-sustaining  so- 
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cially.  His  elbows  need  refining,  he 
shows  a  rabid  desire  to  thrust  himself  in 
where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  thus  proves 
conclusively  that  the  "  forcing  process  " 
in  mental  training  fails  to  destroy  the  ele- 
mental fact  of  an  ill-bred  nature — its 
coarseness  and  ambitious  vulgarity. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
ornamental  types  of  this  race  are  so  care- 
fully unknown  in  the  South.  There  is 
less  danger  of  contamination  from  our 
washerwomen,  who  are  less  presumptu- 
ous, and  so,  less  offensive. 

The  distinctions  between  whites  and 
blacks  are  drawn  more  closely  in  the 
South  where  we  are  guided  by  experience 
rather  than  by  theories  or  sentiment  in 
dealing  with  the  negroes.  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  plantation  where  there  were  near- 
ly a  hundred  negroes,  yet  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  sat  in  a  negro's  cabin,  nor 
since  I  have  had  a  house  of  my  own  have 
I  ever  seen  a  negro  seated  in  it  (except 
in  the  kitchen,  of  course),  unless  she  was 
nursing  a  white  child.  It  was  then  only 
an  instinctive  race  assertion  of  superior- 
ity and  difference ;  but  now  the  separa- 
tion between  us  is  based  upon  antipathy 
as  well.  White  children  no  longer  wish 
to  play  with  black  ones,  whereas  in  those 
days  we  were  their  inseparable  compan- 
ions. My  own  playmates  were  two  negro 
girls  who  were  bound  to  my  mother.  We 
were  sincerely  attached  to  each  -other, 
took  all  our  pleasures  together  and  en- 
dured our  punishments  under  the  same 
chastening,  tho  here  I  suffered  more  than 
they  because  I  was  ''  white,"  and  sup- 
posed to  be  more  accountable  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

It  is  true  that  I  lost  interest  in  this 
companionship  as  I  grew  older,  but  my 
withdrawal  was  not  the  result  of  racial 
conceit  so  much  as  it  was  the  inevitable 
outgrowing  of  barbaric  associations.  And 
in  my  opinion  Nature  herself  alienates 
the  moi-ally  capable  from  those  in  whom 
mere  innocence  does  not  insure  virtue 
later  on ;  for,  altho  great  pains  were  taken 
to  instruct  these  girls,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  conduct  was  carefully  su- 
pervised, one  became  a  mother  before  she 
was  fifteen  and  the  other  elpped  with  a 
married  man. 

The  fact  is,  I  doubt  if  anybody  but 
God  can  really  make  a  man.  Our  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  onlv  look  well  and 
talk  grammatically.    Thev  do  not  pan  out 


in  the  end.  And  in  this  connection  I  re- 
call my  father's  effort  to  make  one.  He 
began  with  as  handsome  a  black  dust 
stripling  as  one  ever  finds  in  the  South, 
and  for  two  years  this  lad  recited  lessons 
to  him  in  the  evenings.  He  was  an  apt 
pupil  and  learned  to  write  so  nearly  like 
his  preceptor  that  when  he  forged  an  or- 
der for  a  suit  of  clothes  my  father 
thought  it  best  to  pay  the  bill  and  to  set- 
tle with  his  protege  privately.  This  he 
did  in  characteristic  Southern  fashion — 
with  the  better  part  of  a  buggy  whip ! 

Such  justice  is  not  unusual  in  the 
South  even  to  this  day,  and  it  was  my 
father's  way  of  dealing  with  the  blacks 
on  his  place.  He  never  prosecuted  one  of 
them,  and  if  the  miscreant  happened  to 
be  the  head  of  a  family  he  was  made  to 
work  out  a  suitable  "  repentance  "  in  the 
cotton  fields.  Thus  when  "  Uncle  Billy  " 
penned  nine  fat  shoats  under  his  cabin 
and  devoured  four  of  them  before  his 
theft  was  detected  he  cheerfully  released 
the  remaining  five  and  sent  his  half- 
grown  son  to  "  work  out  "  the  value  of 
the  four  martyred  pigs,  plus  thirty  days 
for  moral  effect — a  vicarious  punishment 
so  far  as  "  Uncle  Billy  "  was  concerned, 
but  he  argued  to  my  father  that  the  lesson 
might  do  the  young  man  good. 

And  it  may  interest  Northern  readers 
to  learn  that  this  typical  Southerner  always 
"  voted  "  every  negro  man  on  his  place. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened 
if  one  had  failed  to  vote  for  the  ''  right 
man,"  as  no  such  contingency  ever  arose. 
The  "  white  primary  "  has  simplified 
many  problems  in  the  South  since  then. 
Besides,  the  negro  has  discovered  that  his 
citizenship  has  a  financial  value,  and  his 
vote  is  now  on  the  marki  t  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Never  in  the  days  of 
slavery  was  he  bought  and  sold  more 
ruthlessly  than  he  is  to-day  in  the  South 
to  serve  the  political  ends  of  white  men. 

To  the  idealist  who  imagines  that  the 
negro  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  virtuous 
citizen  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  beyond 
belief.  But  it  is  well  enough  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  South  the  white  man's 
relations  to  the  negro  are  not  based  upon 
ideals  or  justice  even.  With  us  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  self-preservation  and  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  fittest  to  survive 
tho  a  whole  decalogue  of  virtues  perish 
in  the  struggle.  All  our  evils  grow  out 
of  this  race  consciousness  of  impendinj" 
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danger,  and  we  are  ready  to  tempt  or 
destroy  rather  than  to  endure  even  a  hand 
to  hand  political  contamination  with  the 
negro.  We  prefer  to  be  damned  by  our 
own  sins  and  not  by  their  companionship. 
For  this  reason  there  is  more  likelihood 
of  black  supremacy  fifty  years  hence  in 
New  England  than  there  ever  will  be  in 
the  South.  Protected  and  humored  by 
the  sentimentality  of  Northern  friends 
the  negro  will  eventually  have  the  wit  to 
migrate  in  that  direction  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  situation,  first  religiously,  af- 
terward socially  and  politically,  as  they 
are  now  said  to  control  the  State  of  Ohio. 
But  from  our  point  of  view,  being  white 
at  all  is  so  everlastingly  better  than  being 
"  colored  "  that  we  are  never  likely  to  be 
betrayed  into  forgetting  the  race  trust  we 
have  in  our  keeping. 

But  until  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  I 
never  suspected  anything  sinister  in  our 
relations  to  the  negroes.  I  looked  upon 
them  simply  as  servants  and  went  about 
the  plantation  with  no  more  sense  of  dan- 
ger than  a  boy  would  have  had.  But 
about  this  time  two  white  girls  belonging 
to  good  families  in  the  neighborhood 
were  outraged  by  young  negro  men,  each 
of  whom  had  been  employed  about  the 
house  in  some  domestic  capacity.  Lynch- 
ing had  not  then  come  into  vogue,  but  both 
these  men  were  hunted  down  with  blood- 
hounds and  shot  to  death.  During  the 
twenty  years  that  have  passed  since  then 
the  women  of  my  race  have  often  been  the 
victims  of  this  crime,  and  I  have  seen 
white  lawlessness  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  has  shocked  the  civilized  world. 
Rape  is  no  longer  the  only  occasion  for  a 
lynching,  but  the  unforgivingness  of  the 
white  man  has  reached  that  point  where 
the  slightest  pretext  often  leads  to  a 
lynching.  A  bestial  passion  in  a  few  ne- 
groes has  awakened  in  the  more  inflam- 
mable lower  class  of  whites  a  bloodthirst 
that  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  a  negro 
left  in  the  South  to  kindle  it.  Only  the 
other  day  a  dray  bearing  the  dead  bodies 
of  several  negro  men  (I  think  seven,  but 
this  number  may  have  included  two 
whites  who  were  also  killed)  passed 
through  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city, 
and  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair 
that  even  the  Northern  press  failed  to 
comment  upon  the  fact  that  a  whole  ne- 
gro settlement  had  been  burned  and  so 


many  killed,  all  because  one  vicious  ne- 
gro attempted  the  life  of  a  white  man 
and  was  protected  by  his  neighbors.  That 
is  to  say,  a  people  who  persist  in  living 
among  their  natural  enemies  and  are 
without  the  energy  or  courage  to  protect 
themselves  cry  in  vain  for  justice.  They 
will  not  get  it.  For  justice,  after  all,  is 
not  "  even-handed  "  till  it  is  won,  and 
then  it  is  like  the  bird  of  victory  that 
perches  upon  the  conqueror's  banner. 

And  where  are  our  ethics  ?  Practically 
there  is  no  ethical  solution  of  the  problem 
which  faces  the  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
South.  The  settlement  of  race  questions 
is  always  savage.  The  one  which  sur- 
vives, however,  will  then  be  prepared  for 
purely  ethical  development.  And  in  this 
case  at  least  the  prospective  victors  will 
be  badly  in  need  of  it,  for  it  has  been  the 
negro's  distinction  that  he  has  always 
brought  out  in  us  the  worst  we  are  capa- 
ble of  being. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  morals 
of  the  negro  race.  Their  lack  of  morals 
would  be  a  larger  subject.  Yet  I  do  not 
question  that  there  are  many  virtuous  ne- 
groes ;  still,  as  compared  to  the  whole  race 
the  proportion  is  so  small  that  1,  for  in- 
stance, have  never  come  in  contact  with 
btit  one  negro  woman  whom  I  believed  to 
be  chaste.  I  have  always  had  black  serv- 
ants, and  I  am  ready  not  only  to  aflirm 
but  to  prove  that  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  did  not  have  illegitimate  chil- 
dren or  was  not  herself  an  illegitimate ; 
generally  both  were  true.  And  for  one 
I  have  little  confidence  in  the  claim  that 
the  younger  generation  are  any  better 
than  their  slave  ancestors — they  are  only 
less  excusable.  Also,  I  doubt  if  slavery 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  immorality  of 
the  negro  as  some  very  kindly  suppose. 
The  first  mulatto  children  were  born  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  their  fathers  were 
the  first  white  men  the  black  princesses 
of  that  country  ever  saw.  And  to  this 
day  most  of  them  lack  that  divine  energy 
of  goodness  which  repels  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  evil.  Nor  does  education  as  a 
rule  increase  their  powers  of  honorable 
resistance.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  mightily  increase  their  passion  for 
beauty  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  ruling 
passion  of  the  race)  to  such  an  extent  that 
with  us  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
comparatively  educated  black  woman  is 
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more  anxious  for  mulatto  children  than 
her  less  fastidious  and  more  ignorant  sis- 
ters. 

In  referring  to  the  evidences  of  im- 
morality among  colored  girls  the  defense 
is  sometimes  made  that  they  are  too  poor 
to  hide  their  shame  and  so  get  the  stigma 
of  being  what  they  actually  are.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  it  would  take  one  "  infirmary  " 
in  every  country  in  the  Southern  States, 
besides  extra  ones  in  the  large  cities,  to 
furnish  refuges  for  them. 

After  all,  the  most  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  this  race  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  show  their  best  qual- 
ities as  servants.  And  they  are  the  only 
Americans  of  whom  this  may  be  said. 
They  are  docile,  respectful,  and  submis- 
sive to  any  reasonable  show  of  authority. 
Their  chief  faults  in  this  capacity  are 
childish — such  as  the  lack  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  self-protecting  deceits,  and 
a  disposition  to  "  take  things."  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  moderate  thieves,  but  they 
rarely  steal  anything  except  food  and 
pretty  trifles.  But  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  hungry  children  in  the  cabin 
awaiting  their  mother's  return,  it  is  more 
natural  than  wicked  for  them  to  "  take 
things."  When  I  give  out  my  meals  I 
bear  these  little  blackberry  pickaninnies 
in  mind,  and  I  never  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  cook  by  asking  her  "  what  that  is 
she  has  under  her  apron,"  as  she  hurries 
home  in  the  evening  looking  very  volu- 
minous. I  know  what  it  is — every  bis- 
cuit, scrap  of  meat,  or  bit  of  cake  she  can 
save  during  the  day,  and  if  possible  a  lit- 
tle sugar  filched  from  the  pantry.  Even 
now  I  recall  with  what  amazement  as  a 
child  I  heard  our  cook,  "Aunt  Lettie," 
croaking  like  a  half  strangled  fowl  as  she 
passed  me  one  evening  when  there  was  to 
be  a  *'  hot  supper  "  given  somewhere  on 
the  plantation.  But  when  we  discovered 
twenty-five  widowed  hens  in  the  poultry 
yard  the  next  morning,  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  disappearance  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  rooster,  my  mother  placed  a 
sinister  construction  upon  ''Aunt  Let- 
tie's  "  performance.  With  her  theft  from 
the  whites  was  the  back  side  of  a  philan- 
thropic instinct  toward  her  own  people. 
And  I  once  had  a  curious  explanation 
given  of  this  race  defect  which  I  believe 
is  held  to  in  one  form  or  another  by  ne- 
groes of  every  class  and  condition  :  I  was 


provoked  into  chiding  the  cook  for  steal- 
ing too  much  of  the  salad,  "  Why  do  you 
take  things,  Mary?  " 

"  Plit's  dis  way,  Miss  Sarah,  we  all 
thinks  we  is  got  the  right  to  take  from 
you  all  dis  as  much  as  our  daddies  and 
mammies  was  worth  endurin'  slavery 
times !  "  Mary  is  a  prominent  woman  in 
her  church,  a  class  leader,  eloquent  in 
prayer  and  fervent  in  spirit.  She  is  also 
the  mother  of  two  illegitimate  children, 
one  black,  the  other  yellow. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  white  man's 
injustice  to  the  negro,  and  much  more 
will  be  said,  but  proofs  are  abundant 
that  the  negro,  regnant,  would  be  far  less 
scrupulous  than  the  white  man  has  ever 
been.  His  very  nature  is  alien  to  us  as 
ours  is  to  him,  and  tho  a  white  man 
saved  his  life  he  would  entertain  no  sense 
of  loyalty  or  gratitude  in  return.  I  recall 
an  old  black  man  whose  hands  and  breast 
are  hideously  scarred  from  a  fall  in  the 
fire  when  he  was  a  child.  It  so  happened 
that  his  mistress  rescued  him  and  was  so 
moved  by  his  suffering  that  she  had  him 
placed  on  a  cot  in  her  own  room  where 
she  saw  that  he  was  properly  cared  for 
until  he  recovered.  But  six  years  later, 
when  Sherman  marched  through  Geor- 
gia, he  went  to  the  Union  camp,  showed 
his  breast  and  hands,  declaring  that  the 
scars  were  the  results  of  torture  inflicted 
by  his  mistress,  for  which  cause  he 
begged  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
set  the  torch  to  her  barns  that  were  to  be 
burned  that  night.  My  own  experiences 
with  the  negro,  tho  less  tragic,  have  inva- 
riably proved  the  same  traits  of  charac- 
ter. 

And  while  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
negro  is  capable  of  virtue,  nobility  and  all 
the  finer  qualities  to  be  found  in  the  high- 
er races,  honest  experiments  and  lamenta- 
ble failures  have  worn  the  missionarv  off 
my  conscience  in  dealing  with  them.  I 
have  no  plans  for  their  redemption,  and 
their  pretentions  bore  me.  A  people 
whom  education  seems  to  make  more  de- 
pendent upon  their  benefactors,  who  de- 
mand to  be  saved  not  only  from  slavery, 
but  from  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice 
through  the  heroism,  sacrifices  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  another  race,  scarcely  seem 
to  me  worth  the  candle.  They  have  no 
initiative.  They  can  be  martyrs,  but  not 
heroes.  They  have  no  national  srenius  for 
holding  together  and  erecting  themselves 
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into  some  sort  of  power.    They  are  intel-  increase.    Most  of  them  complain  of  per- 

ligent,  but  not  capable.     They  are  affec-  secution  endured  because  they  are  black, 

tionate,  but  not  loyal.    They  are  fast  be-  but  few  of  them  are  ready  to  suffer  for  a 

coming   desperate   and    revengeful,    but  body  of  redemptive  principles,  or  to  die 

they  are  incapable  of  holding  to  one  fixed  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  their  homes, 
purpose,  and  their  moral  courage  does  not       Alabama 


Dictation    by    the    Unions 


By  John  Mitchell 


President  of  the   United   Mine  Wjorkers  of  America 


POSSIBLY  no  event  in  the  industrial 
history  of  our  time  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  such  a  degree  as  has  the  strike  in 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  while  this  strike  has  been  in 
progress  for  four  long  months  the  pros- 
pect of  settlement  appears  to  be  extreme- 
ly remote.  The  mine  owners  declare  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  make  conces- 
sions, upon  the  pretext  that  to  do  so  would 
be  equivalent  to  surrendering  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  mines  to 
what  they  term  an  irresponsible  and  law- 
less organization  of  labor;  the  miners, 
on  the  other  hand,  just  as  positively  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  and  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  mines  unless  the  operators 
agree  to  pay  higher  wages  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  employment. 

Many  men  eminent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  have  expressed  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  questions  in  contro- 
versy, and  the  different  views  brought 
out,  the  many  remedies  proposed  and 
advocated,  have  been  a  source  of  much 
interest  to  me.  While  I,  of  course,  do 
not  pretend  to  be  an  impartial  critic,  I 
am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there 
has  been  a  persistent  and  carefully 
planned  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  who 
stand  high  in  the  public  opinion  to  cloud 
or  confuse  the  real  issues  involved ;  these 
writers  have  tried  to  divert  attention 
from  the  specific  demands  of  the  miners 
— which  are  for  higher  wages  and  im- 
proved environment — and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  coal  operators  are  the  cham- 
pions of  individual  liberty  and  are  fight- 
ing against  unwarranted  dictation  on  the 
part  of  the  union.  It  is  with  this  one 
phase  of  the  strike  that  I  desire  particu- 
larly to  treat. 


If  submission  to  what  I  firmly  believe 
to  be  eminently  fair  and  justifiable  de- 
mands meant  that  the  coal  operators 
would  surrender  the  management  and 
control  of  the  mines  I  should,  as  a  fair- 
minded  person,  be  forced  to  admit  that 
the  operators  are  justified  in  the  position 
they  have  taken;  but  recognition  of  the 
organization  as  we  understand  and  favor 
it  and  recognition  as  they  portray  it  are 
entirely  different  things.  Recognition 
from  the  operators'  view-point  means 
dictation  in  the  matter  of  the  control  and 
management  of  the  mines :  this  is  a  spe- 
cious contention,  as  I  believe  it  will  be 
easy  to  demonstrate. 

Recognition  of  the  union  is  not  and 
never  has  been  the  paramount  issue  of 
the  present  strike,  altho  we  favor  a  joint 
conference,  wherein  the  wage  rate  shall 
be  mutually  agi-reed  to  and  the  terms  un- 
der which  work  is  to  be  performed  shall 
be  defined  as  explicitly  as  the  varying 
conditions  of  mining  make  practicable; 
and  we  favor  incorporating  these  terms 
in  an  agreement  which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  union  and 
the  representatives  of  the  employers,  thus 
making  the  union  itself  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Many  years  of  experience  in  the 
labor  movement  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond peradventure  that  there  is  no  one 
thing  so  potential  in  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  as  the  re- 
straining influence  of  a  joint  contract. 
An  agreement  setting  forth  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  both  the  employer  and 
the  employe  would  be  religiously  ob- 
served by  the  workers ;  it  would  render 
strikes,  lockouts  and  misunderstandings 
unnecessary ;  and  if  the  contract  provided 
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a  method  for  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances and  disputes  by  conciliatory  meas- 
ures it  would  remove  the  causes  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  joint  agreement,  en- 
gender friction  and  bad  feeling  between 
employers  and  employes  and  result  in 
many  local  strikes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  entire  absence 
of  desire  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
union  to  dictate  in  the  management  or 
discipline  of  the  working  force  I  here- 
with quote  sections  from  an  agreement 
which   exists   between   our   organization 
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and  the  mine  operators  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  organization  recognizes  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  working  force  and  the 
management  of  the  mining  properties  is 
absolutely  the  function  and  right  of  the 
mine  owners: 

(a)  "  The  duties  of  the  mine  committee 
shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  the  mine  boss  and  any  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  where  the  mine  boss  and  said  miner 
or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree," 

(b)  "  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at 
any  mine  through  such  failure  to  agree  between 
the  mine  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the    mine    committee    and    the    miners'    local 


president  and  the  mine  boss  are  empowdered 
to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagree- 
ment it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  company  and  the  president  of  the  min- 
ers' local  executive  board ;  and  should  they  fail 
to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  miners'  president  of  the  sub- 
district ;  and  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it  it 
shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  officials  of 
the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for 
adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  miners 
and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must 
continue  at  work,  pending  an  investigation  and 
adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth." 

(c)  "  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at 
work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has  or  has 
not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  man- 
ner provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall 
seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  the  mine  committee  shall  immediately 
furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant 
place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate;  and  in  order 
that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  who  shall  be  called 
upon  by  the  mine  boss  or  mine  committee  to 
immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned 
him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof." 

(d)  "  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or 
mine  manager  shall  be  respected  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the 
working  force.  The  right  to  hire  must  in- 
clude also  the  right  to  discharge ;  and  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  employer  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects." 

Agreements  containing  sections  simi- 
lar to  the  above  exist  between  the  op- 
erators and  our  organization  in  nearly 
every  bituminous  coal  producing  State 
in  the  country,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  serious  violation  of  such  contracts  on 
the  part  of  either  operators  or  miners. 
In  those  States  in  which  our  organization 
is  strongest  strikes  and  lockouts  are  least 
numerous ;  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  inaugurate  a  strike  where  provision 
is  made  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
in  the  manner  set  forth.  The  mine  own- 
ers in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  prefer 
the  services  of  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  would  not  voluntarily  disrupt 
the  union  even  if  they  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

The  establishment  of  these  business 
and  humane  methods  of  adjusting  wage 
questions  in  the  anthracite  field  and  se- 
curing for  the  mine  workers  fair,  living 
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wages  and  reasonable,  American  condi- 
tions of  employment,  is  our  aim  and  am- 
bition. It  is,  of  course,  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  us  that  the  anthracite  coal  op- 
erators look  with  disfavor  upon  our 
union  and  its  methods.  If  we  had  come 
to  the  anthracite  region  with  an  organi- 
zation whose  history  was  not  clean;  if 
we  advocated  principles  that  were  not 
sound,  there  would  be  some  justification 
for  the  hostility  and  opposition  of  the 
anthracite  mine  owners;  but,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  organization  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  discipline  its  mem- 
bers ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  estab- 
lished peaceful,  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  operators  and  miners  of  thir- 
teen different  States,  it  seems  to  me  that 


our  union  is  entitled  to  a  greater  degree 
of  confidence  and  respect  than  the  an- 
thracite coal  operators  seem  willing  to 
accord  it.  If  our  desire  and  unalterable 
determination  to  take  our  little  boys  from 
the  mines  and  our  little  girls  from  the 
mills  and  send  them  to  school ;  if  our 
sincere  effort  to  raise  wages  to  American 
standards  and  improve  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  those  dependent  upon  the 
anthracite  coal  industry  for  a  livelihood 
is  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  anthracite  mine 
owners ;  if  the  consummation  of  these 
purposes  can  be  termed  dictation,  then 
we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being 
an  unlawful  and  dictatorial  organization. 

Wilkes   Barre,  Pa. 


Scientific    Marine    Studies 

By  Don  Carlos  de  Braganga 

His   Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal 

[From  official  sources  at  Lisbon  we  have  been  furnislied  with  an  early  copy  of  the  "  Bulletin  of  Sci- 
entific Expeditions,"  written  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  interesting  extracts. — Editor.] 


HAVING  devoted  much  of  my  time 
for  many  years  to  zoological 
studies,  and  having,  from  my 
earliest  youth,  loved  the  sea,  I  deter- 
mined, in  August,  1896,  to  use  my  yacht 
for  scientific  research  along  the  Portu- 
guese coast.  So,  after  some  preliminary 
work,  I  began  my  serious  labors  in  Sep- 
tember following,  and  to-day,  some  five 
years  afterward,  I  begin  the  publication 
of  the  results. 

It  was  in  my  presence  and  under  my 
personal  supervision  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  labors  were  conducted,  but  I 
could  have  accomplished  absolutely  noth- 
ing if  I  had  not  been  admirably  seconded 
by  a  group  of  co-workers  of  the  first  or- 
der whom  I  can  never  praise  too  highly. 
I  refer  to  Captains  Fernando  de  Serpa, 
Vellez  Caldeira,  Morerira  de  Sa  and  A. 
P.  Basto,  who  had  charge  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  my  yachts  or  the  handling  of  the 
scientific  apparatus ;  and  to  M.  Albert 
Girard,  the  naturalist,  who  superin- 
tended the  zoological  work. 

The  chief  aim  of  my  scientific  re- 
searches has  been  a  methodical  and  ra- 
tional study  of  the  sea  which  bathes  the 
coast  of  Portugal.     A  glance  at  a  bathy- 


metric  map  of  the  European  seas  shows 
immediately  the  interest  that  is  attached 
to  such  a  study,  due  to  the  exceptional 
variety  of  bathymetric  conditions  met  at 
short  distances  from  our  coast,  condi- 
tions which  it  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere 
in  Europe. 

Altho  all  the  various  previous  re- 
searches in  these  waters  present,  for  the 
most  part,  a  high  scientific  interest,  they 
are  not  methodically  connected  one  with 
the  other,  and  so,  notwithstanding  their 
inestimable  value,  offer,  by  themselves 
alone,  only  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
nature  of  our  coast  regions.  It  there- 
fore occurred  to  me  that  a  methodical 
and  continuous  study  would  produce  dis- 
coveries which  would  increase  the  stock 
of  facts  already  known.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  have  undertaken  this  work, 
and  such  are  the  lines  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted. 

During  my  four  different  expeditions 
I  have  used  three  steam  yachts,  no  one 
of  which  had  been  especially  built  for 
this  purpose.  I  began,  in  1896,  with  a 
vessel  of  slight  draft,  147  tons,  which, 
because  of  its  smallness  and  the  ease  and 
quickness  with  which  it  could  be  swung 
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around,  had  certain  advantages  in  this 
deep-sea  sounding  work,  at  least  near 
the  coast.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
plung-ed  and  rolled  so  in  rou^h  weather, 
which  is  generally  the  prevailing  weather 
on  our  shores,  that  work  far  out  at  sea 
was  rendered  very  difficult.  So  I  bought 
a  somewhat  bigger  yacht  of  301  tons, 
which  I  used  in  1897  and  1898.  But 
this  vessel  soon  became  too  small  and 
cramped  because  of  the  various  appur- 
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tenances  connected  with  our  work  for 
which  we  had  to  find  room.  Conse- 
quently, during  1899  and  1900,  I  secured 
a  still  larger  yacht,  this  time  of  650  tons, 
which  has  proved  to  be  almost  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  is  180  feet  long,  27  feet 
wide,  over  15  feet  deep,  draws  a  little 
over  13  feet  of  water,  has  a  triple  expan- 
sion engine  of  950  horse-power,  and  can 
make  from  12  to  14  knots  an  hour.  All 
three  of  these  yachts  were  named  ''  Ame- 
lia," with  the  permission  and  in  honor 
of  Queen  Amelia,  my  wife. 


But  not  having  enough  room  even  on 
this  large  yacht  to  set  up  a  good-sized 
laboratory,  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  I  could  get  quickly  from  any  station 
where  we  were  at  work  to  Cascaes,  on 
the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
and  established  there  a  well  organized 
laboratory  with  aquaria,  into  which  were 
placed,  immediately  on  arriving,  all 
specimens  that  need  this  treatment.  I 
largely  owe  to  this  system  my  obtaining 
many  fine  animal  specimens  which  I 
should  have  found  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prepare  on  ship  board. 

The  numerous  specimens  collected 
during  my  first  expedition,  that  of  1896, 
were  brought  together  and  exhibited 
publicly  at  Lisbon.  During  1897  I  de- 
voted my  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
zoological  studies.  At  all  times  I  have 
carefully  observed  the  habits  of  sea  and 
coast  birds,  and  have  captured  many 
which  now  form  a  most  interesting  part 
of  my  ornithological  collections. 

I  have  obtained  some  very  interesting 
results  by  fishing  at  night  from  the  side 
of  the  yacht,  either  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  electric  lamp,  provided  with  a  re- 
flector, fastened  about  a  yard  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  with  the  aid  of 
an  immersed  lamp,  sunk  in  the  water  to 
the  depth  of  from  two  to  eight  yards.  It 
is  very  easy  to  follow  the  fish  and  dif- 
ferent organisms  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps  and  to  capture  them  either 
by  harpoon  or  net. 

We  had  on  board  two  dogs,  Tejo  and 
Sado,  of  a  distinctly  peculiar  Portuguese 
breed,  trained  specially  for  fishing.  To 
them  we  owe  our  not  having  lost  several 
of  our  best  specimens  of  fish.  They 
would  go  out  in  the  boats  with  the  sail- 
ors, and  when  the  nets  were  pulled  up 
would  spring  into  the  water  and  bring 
back  any  half  dead  fish  that  had  got  free 
during  the  operation.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  animals  bring  back  from  a  dis- 
tance of  over  two  hundred  yards  an 
aphanopus  a  yard  long,  doing  it  with 
such  delicacy  that  the  skin,  which  is  very 
fine  in  this  fish,  was  not  even  scratched. 

Lisbon,   Portugal,  August,   1902. 
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The    Lesson    of    Virchow's    Life 


Bj'  James  J.   Walsh,   Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  Medical  News 


FULL  of  days,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-one,  Professor  Rudolf  Vir- 
chow,  the  greatest  medical  scientist 
of  this,  perhaps  of  any,  generation,  passed 
away  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
Few  men  have  been  honored  so  univer- 
sally by  their  contemporaries  and  fewer 
still  have  deserved  the  honors  so  well  as 
Virchow.  The  medical  world  united  last 
October  on  his  eightieth  birthday  in  ac- 
claiming his  scientific  merits,  and  the 
medical  journals  of  every  civiHzed  coun- 
try have  during  the  past  week  been  re- 
plete with  their  expressions  of  regret  for 
the  passing  of  the  great  medical  discov- 
erer. To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
is  due  the  present  status  of  medicine. 
Not  only  did  he  lay  the  foundations  of 
modem  pathology  in  his  monograph  on 
cellular  pathology,  published  when  he 
was  scarcely  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but 
he  added  to  his  original  brilliant  discov- 
eries in  successive  editions  of  that  work, 
developed  the  important  principles  of  the 
application  of  the  cell  doctrine  to  the 
study  of  diseased  tissues  and  showed  how 
the  problems  presented  by  inflammation 
and  pathological  tumors  found  their  only 
rational  solution  in  the  study  of  the  cellu- 
lar changes  that  characterized  these  con- 
ditions. 

But  Virchow  was  no  mere  closet  phi- 
losopher or  laboratory  investigator.  The 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  that  it  offered  little  inducement 
as  a  career  to  a  man  of  Virchow's  straight- 
forward, vigorous,  logical  spirit.  His 
practical  genius  could  not  be  confined  to 
pathological  speculation  nor  his  philan- 
thropic instincts  satisfied  with  great  orig- 
inal observations  even  tho  they  were  con- 
cerned with  the  humanitarian  science  of 
medicine.  The  ills  of  mankind,  social  as 
well  as  physical,  appealed  to  him,  and 
very  soon  he  realized  that  his  vocation 
was  to  minister  to  men,  widen  their 
knowledge  and  subserve  their  interests, 
not  from  any  single  standpoint,  but  from 
nearly  every  possible  direction,  How 
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nobly  he  fulfilled  that  vocation  his  life 
story  tells.  He  was  an  example  to  "  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time  "  of  what  a  man  can  make  of  his 
life  and  at  how  many  points  he  can  make 
it  touch  the  life  around  him  and  every- 
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where  for  good.  It  is  for  this  rather  than 
his  scientific  discoveries,  great  as  they 
were,  that  Virchow  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  found  time  for  manifold 
scientific  studies,  yet  he  never  neglected 
the  simple  civic  duties  for  which  so  many 
a  less  devoted  scientist  can  find  no  lei- 
sure. He  never  considered  scientific  pur- 
suits as  a  legitimate  pretext  for  the  neg- 
lect of  opportunities  to  benefit  the  genera- 
tion around  him,  tho  he  saw  his  efforts 
fail  over  and  over  again  and  knew  how 
meager  the  appreciation  that  ever  accrues 
to  such  efforts.  When  the  roll  of  great 
good  citizens  shall  be  called    Virchow's 
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name  will  head  the  list,  for  his  life  is  a 
model  to  a  busy  generation  prone  to  slur 
over  civic  duties  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  such  matters  by  those  who 
have  sincere  good  will  to  guide  them. 

Virchow  the  man  is  even  more  interest- 
ing and  attractive  than  Virchow  the  sci- 
entist. He  was  self-made  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words.  He  was  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Schivelbein  in  Pomerania, 
one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces. His  father  was  a  small  shop- 
keeper, and  the  boy  Virchow  could  have 
only  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  vil- 
lage school.  He  attended  this  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant town  of  Koslin.  He  spent  four  years 
here  and  then  went  to  Berlin  for  his  med- 
ical studies.  The  University  of  Berlin 
did  not  enjoy  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  anything  like  the  rep- 
utation it  has  acquired  since.  The  med- 
ical school  at  Vienna  was  far  more  fa- 
mous. Virchow  was  sent  there  because 
living  was  cheaper  rather  than  because 
of  any  special  educational  advantages 
presented. 

His  going  to  Berlin  was,  however,  very 
fortunate  for  him,  since  he  fell  in  with  a 
goodly  company  of  young,  brilliant  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  destined  to  be 
scarcely  less  famous  than  himself,  and 
whose  united  efforts  were  to  bring  repu- 
tation to  their  alma  mater  and  to  the  med- 
icine of  their  fatherland.     It  is  doubtful 
if   a  more  talented   coterie   of   students 
ever  gathered  around  a  single  professor  at 
the  same  tim.e  than  were  assembled  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  medical  school  at 
Berlin  at  this  time.    The  source  of  their 
inspiration  was  Johann  Miiller,  the  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,  and  every  one  of 
his   illustrious  DUpils  has  borne  cordial 
testimony  to  the  marvelous  influence  of 
the  master.      With  Virchow    at    Berlin 
were  Schwann,  the  founder  of  the  cell 
theory ;  Du  Bois  Reymond,  the  physiolo- 
gist ;  Helmholtz,  the    physicist ;    Heule, 
the  anatomist,  and  Briicke,  the  physiolo- 
gist, not  to  mention  for  the  moment  such 
lesser  lights  in  medical  science,  many  of 
whose  names   will   remain   imperishably 
associated    with    discoveries    in    human 
anatomy  or  physiology,  as   Lieberkiihn, 
Lachmann,  Reichert,    Claparede,    Tros- 
chel  and  Remak.      In    association    with 


such  geniuses  it  is  no  wonder  that  Vir- 
chow developed  young  and  that  when 
scarcely  twenty-five  he  was  appointed  a 
regular  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  founded  the  Archives  for  Patho- 
logical Antaomy,  for  Physiology,  and  for 
Clinical  Medicine,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished under  his  editorial  guidance  ever 
since. 

Just  after  his  election  as  lecturer  there 
occurred  a  noteworthy  event  that  proved 
a  turning  point  in  his  life  history  and 
mental  development.  He  was  sent  as  the 
medical  member  of  a  Government  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  suffering 
among  the  hand  weavers  in  Silesia, 
brought  to  destitution  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  scenes  of  distress  he 
saw  were  those  that  have  been  staged 
with  so  much  dramatic  poignancy  by  Ger- 
hardt  Hauptmann  in  "  Die  Weber." 
They  aft'ected  Virchow  very  deeply. 
More  than  fifty  years  afterward  I  heard 
him  describe  with  every  manifestation 
of  lively  sympathy  the  awful  condition  of 
the  starved  people  and  the  expedients 
they  tried  in  order  to  cheat  their  hunger. 
Virchow  came  back  to  Berlin  with  a  new 
purpose  in  life  in  his  heart.  He  was  re- 
solved to  use  his  talents  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  the  pre- 
vention of  suffering. 

When  the  revolutionary  ideas  became 
rampant  in  Europe  in  1848  Virchow  was 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  young  Germans 
who  were  infected  by  them.  Some,  like 
the  recently  deceased  General  Sigel,  Carl 
Schurz  and  Dr.  Jacobi,  had  to  quit  the 
Fatherland.  What  was  Germany's  loss 
proved  America's  gain.  For  what  were 
considered  unguarded  expressions  against 
the  Government  Virchow  was  asked  to 
resign  his  position  at  the  University.  Al- 
ready, however,  his  articles  on  many  sub- 
jects in  his  Archives  had  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  His  observations  on 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  on  thram- 
bosis,  on  certain  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion and  on  various  intestinal  parasites 
stamped  him  as  an  investigating  genius 
of  very  high  order.  Accordingly  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  offered  the  chair 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  Wiirzburg. 
Here  in  the  next  eight  years,  apart  from 
the  distraction  of  politics,  he  did  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  In  a  few  years  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  medicaF  world  was 
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drawn  to  the  little  Bavarian  university,  might  justifiably  advance  the  excuse  that 

that  had  hitherto  escaped  any  extensive  he  had  no  time  for  politics.  But  Virchow 

notice.  did  not.     His  duty  as  a  citizen  and  the 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  opportunities  to  help  his  generation  solve 

fact  that  his  work  on  cellular  pathology  the  problems  presented  to  it  appealed  to 

opened  up  a  new  era  in  medicine,  Vir-  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  absorbing  oc- 

chow  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  this  time  to  cupations  and  the  appeal  was  faithfully 

the    full   professorship     of   pathological  heeded.    His  bitter  experience  at  the  be- 

anatomy.  For  many  years  discoveries  fol-  ginning  of  his  career  did  not  discourage 

lowed  each  other  without  pause.    His  ob-  him.    He  had  not  been  back  in  Berlin  two 

servations  on  the  various  stages  of  in-  years  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 

flammation  and  on  tumors  set  the  medical  City   Councilor.     He  continued  to  hold 

world  on  the  right  track  with  regard  to  his  seat  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties 

topics  that  had  hitherto  proven  most  ob-  for  over  forty  years.     When  he  took  the 

scure  and  confusing.     But  he   did  not  place  Berlin  was  a  comparatively  small 

limit  his  studies  to  pathology.    He  wrote  city.    It  grew  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities 

articles  of  light  and  leading  on  various  of  the  world,  and  Virchow  was  ever  ready 

subjects  connected  with  public  and  school  to  face  the  onerous  duty  of  helping  to 

and  military   hygiene,    on    hospital   ar-  meet  the  problems  this  growth  created, 

rangement  and  regulation,  on  epidemic  To  him  was  intrusted  the  task  of  provid- 

and  endemic  diseases,  on  the  relations  of  ing  a  pure  water  supply  and  of  directing 

criminality  and  pathology    and  forensic  in  the  disposal  of  the  city  sewage.     This 

medicine,  on  medical  statistics  and,  finally,  last  problem  was  particularly  trying  since 

on  the  cleansing  and  sanitation  of  cities.  Berlin  has  no  nearby  river  to  carry  off  its 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  intellectual  la-  sewage,  the  Spree  being  scarcely  more 
bors  to  medical  subjects.  His  early  than  a  sluggish  creek.  The  proudest  feel- 
studies  on  the  pathology  of  the  skull  and  ings  of  Virchow's  life  were  wrapped  up 
on  criminal  deformities  aroused  his  in-  in  the  realization  that  he  had  helped  solve 
terest  in  the  varying  shapes  of  normal  this  difficult  problem.  He  spoke  of  noth- 
skulls  and  he  devoted  no  little  time  to  the  ing  with  more  complacency  than  that  the 
investigation  of  racial  cranial  peculiari-  workmen  on  the  immense  sewage  farms 
ties,  so  that  he  became  the  leading  author-  to  which  Berlin's  excrementitious  mate- 
ity  on  the  subject.  Other  departments  rial  is  distributed  suffered  less  from  con- 
of  anthropology  were  taken  up,  and  then  tagious  diseases,  and  especially  from  con- 
he  became  interested  in  ethnology  and  tagious  intestinal  diseases,  than  the  gen- 
archeology.  As  a  result  he  lent  all  the  eral  run  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin, 
weight  of  his  influence  to  secure  Govern-  Every  day  the  health  records  of  the  men 
mental  encouragement  and  aid  for  the  va-  were  brought  to  him  and  no  care  was 
rious  museums  in  Berlin.  He  even  went  thought  too  great  to  secure  their  continu- 
to  Hissarlik  while  Schliemann  was  en-  ance  in  good  health  and  their  protection 
gaged  in  his  excavations  at  Troy,  and  it  from  all  possible  dangers, 
is  not  a  little  owing  to  his  interest  that  the  But  Virchow's  political  interests  did 
Museum  at  Berlin  possesses  the  Schlie-  not  stop  here.  Five  years  after  his  re- 
mann  collections.  All  this  would  seem  turn  to  Berlin  as  professor  he  was  elected 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Legislature, 
of  a  very  busy  man,  yet  Virchow  had  Here  he  at  once  made  himself  felt  and  he 
other  matters  in  hand.  He  edited  an  ex-  continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  active 
tensive  system  of  medicine,  he  guided  members  from  1862  to  the  beginning  of 
editorially  several  medical  journals  be-  the  present  year,  when  an  accident  pre- 
sides the  one  known  by  his  name,  and  he  vented  his  further  attendance.  For  over 
accepted  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  twenty-five  years  he  held  the  important 
**  Virchow  Sammlung  "  of  pamphlets  on  post  of  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
many  historical  questions.  Any  who  tee,  and  it  is  said  that  to  him  is  due  the 
knew  the  man  will  realize  that  his  editor-  suggestions  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
ship  was  no  mere  name.  present  system  of  Prussian  finance.     In 

Surely  if  any  one  ever  could,  the  man  the  Chamber  he    was    always    identified 

who  was  bound  by  all  these  obligations  with  measures  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
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lion,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
legislation  that  might  curtail  University 
privileges  or  hamper  freedom  of  teach- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  famous  May 
laws,  when  Bismarck  attempted  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  religious  feelings  and  di- 
minish religious  liberty,  he  met  not  only 
an  implacable  opponent,  but  a  rival  wor- 
thy of  him  in  Virchow.  To  Virchow  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  word 
"  kulturkampf,"  which  proved  the  key  of 
the  situation.  Bismarck's  movement 
could  not  endure  stamped  with  the  desig- 
nation of  opposition  to  progress.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  Church  subservient  to 
State  failed. 

In  the  early  eighties,  just  when  he  wa^ 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  his  archeological 
labors,  Virchow  was  honored  with  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag or  Imperial  Parliament.  Even  this 
new  demanding  position  he  somehow 
found  time  for.  During  nearly  fourteen 
years  he  represented  a  Berlin  constituen- 
cy in  this  body.  That  he  was  no  mere 
figurehead  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  special  en- 
mity of  Bismarck,  who  better  than  any 
other  appreciated  exactly  the  caliber  of 
an  opponent  and  recognized  at  once  those 
he  could  afford  to  neglect.  The  biogra- 
phers of  the  great  German  Chancellor 
take  up  no  little  space  in  the  description 
of  the  contentions  between  the  two  men. 
Matters  finally  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
Bismarck  sent  his  seconds  to  Virchow 
with  a  challenge.  It  w^ould  have  been  a 
scene  for  comic  opera,  this  duel,  had  it 
ever  taken  place,  between  the  huge  man 
of  blood  and  iron  who  had  ruled  Ger- 
many with  ruthless  hand  and  the  gentle 
little  scientist  scarcely  five  feet  in  hight, 
whose  genius  had  made  him  the  exponent 
of  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  great  Chan- 
cellor's policy.  Fortunately  the  interven- 
tion of  friends  prevented  the  meeting.  A 
little  later  Bismarck  took  his  revenge  by 
deposing  Virchow  from  the  position  of 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  to 
which  post  of  honor  he  had  been  elected 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  faculty.  Five 
years  later  a  triumphant  vindication  came 
for  Virchow,  when  in  1892  he  was  once 


more  elected  and  this  time   served   his 
term  undisturbed. 

In  politics  Virchow  was  always  a  Lib- 
eral, but  without  the  foolish  radicalism 
or  socialistic  ideas  that  would  have  ham- 
pered his  career  of  usefulness  as  a  legis- 
lator. His  sympathies  from  his  early 
years  were  always  with  the  poorer  classes, 
but  only  with  the  ideas  of  gradual  im- 
provement of  their  condition  and  without 
any  foolish  notion  of  an  immediate  Uto- 
pia. His  views  were  not  radical  enough 
for  the  Social  Democrats  in  1893,  and  to 
this,andtotheir  eternal  discredit,  he  owed 
his  failure  of  re-election  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  This  defeat  did  not,  how- 
ever, discourage  him  from  devoting  him- 
self to  his  other  opportunities  of  doing 
good  in  political  office. 

Surely  the  lesson  for  our  generation  of 
the  life  of  this  great  scientist  is  plain. 
He  felt  that  no  excuse  of  intellectual  la- 
bor or  scientific  preoccupation  or  educa- 
tional duty  (for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  all  these  fifty  years  he  never 
missed  a  University  lecture  except 
through  illness)  could  justify  a  refusal 
to  give  a  proper  share  of  his  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  Who  shall  say  that  the  world  has 
lost  anything  because  Virchow  thus  nobly 
did  his  simple  duty  as  a  citizen,  tho  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  precious  time  that  might 
have  been  given  to  apparently  more  im- 
portant matters.  If  the  example  of  his 
life  shall  arouse  others  to  emulation  of 
his  devotion  to  civic  duties,  then  far  from 
losing  anything  the  world  shall  have 
gained  much  by  his  mode  of  action.  Vir- 
chow is  gone,  but  his  discoveries  in  pa- 
thology will  be  the  seeds  of  medical  ad- 
vances for  generations  yet  unborn,  and 
his  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity as  it  came  to  him  under  sanitary, 
scientific  or  political  guise  will  be  as 
fruitful  in  its  own  w^ay.  The  Germans 
had  a  saying  that  when  Virchow  died  it 
would  be  found  that  he  was  not  one  but 
four  men,  and  the  saying  deserves  to  be 
the  epitaph  of  this  wonderfully  rounded 
genius,  who  made  himself  all  things  for 
the  good  of  his  generation. 

New  York  City. 


Protestant    or    Catholic? 


By  Prof.   Gold  win  Smith,  D.C.L. 


THE  question  whether  the  Church  of 
England  is  historically  and  legally 
Protestant  or    Catholic    is    once 
more  being  debated. 

A  question  connected  with  this  contro- 
versy was  submitted  to  Archbishop  Tait 
at  a  time  when  I  happened  to  be  his  guest. 
The  Archbishop's  hands  being  full,  he 
turned  me  into  his  library  and  desired 
me  to  look  up  the  matter  for  his  judg- 
ment. On  going  over  the  documents  I 
was  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
tracting anything  decisive  and  final  from 
the  records  of  the  series  of  relie:ious  rev- 
olutions and  counter-revolutions  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI  to  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. What  conclusive  reason  there  can 
be  for  fixing  on  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI  as  the  absolute  criterion  it  is 
surely  difficult  to  discern.  If  the  consent 
of  Convocation  is  the  point,  Convocation 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  organ  of  the 
Government.  At  all  events,  it  would 
seem  strange  to  believe  that  upon  the 
proof  of  the  unique  importance  of  this 
document  depends  the  spiritual  status 
and  destiny  of  the  English  nation. 

However,  while  on  the  question 
whether  the  Church  of  England  ought  to 
be  Protestant  or  Catholic  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  religious 
men,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  le- 
gally and  historically  the  national  Church 
of  England  is  Protestant. 

Upon  the  resettlement  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  all  but  two  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  refused  the  Declaration 
and  resigned.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  requisite  number  of 
bishops  was  found,  if  after  all  it  really 
was  found,  to  recruit  the  episcopate  by 
consecration. 

The  hierarchy  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  unquestionably  Calvinist.  It 
treated  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Free 
Will  as  a  heresy  and  framed  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  against  it.  That  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  were  prevented  from  going 
into  operation  by  the  influence  of  Bur- 
leigh does  not  derogate  from  their  au- 
thenticity as  an  index  of  Episcopal  opin- 
ion. 
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In  the  next  reign  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  represented  by  delegates,  one 
of  whom  was  a  bishop  at  the  time  and 
two  others  were  afterward  bishops,  at 
the  Calvinist  Synod  of  Dort.  These  dele- 
gates took  exception  to  a  strong  anti- 
episcopal  resolution,  but  concurred  in  the 
doctrinal  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  the 
delegates  were  appointed  by  the  King 
without  the  concurrence  of  Convocation. 
But  Hallam's  inference  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  Church  is  a  mistake.  The 
King  was  the  head  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  State,  and  was  the  supreme  rep- 
resentative of  both  alike  in  their  foreign 
relations.  He  no  more  needed  the  con- 
currence of  Convocation  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ecclesiastical  delegate  to  a 
foreign  council  than  he  needed  that  of 
Parliament  in  the  appointment  of  a  po- 
litical ambassador  to  a  foreign  court. 
No  protest  so  far  as  I  am  aware  was  ever 
entered  by  Convocation,  nor  was  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  subsequent  appointment 
of  two  of  the  delegates  as  bishops. 

Both  Charles  I  and  Laud  called  them- 
selves Protestants  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Laud  on  the  scaffold  declared  that 
he  "  had  always  lived  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England." 

If  in  the  recitation  of  the  old  Creeds 
the  phrase  "  Catholic  Church  "  was  re- 
tained, it  would  certainly  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  every  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  general  and  original 
sense  of  **  universal,"  not  in  the  special 
sense  in  which  a  Ritualist  would  now 
use  the  word. 

The  King  is  the  head  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Act  of  Settlement  he  must  be  a 
Protestant,  and  at  his  accession  he  ab- 
jures that  view  of  the  sacrament  which, 
as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  "  Catho- 
lic "  faith,  the  Ritualists  are  struggling 
to  introduce. 

It  is  surely  idle  to  deny  that  down  to 
the  rise  of  Tractarianism  sixty  years  ago 
the  Church  of  England  and  all  its  mem- 
bers considered  themselves  Protestant, 
called  themselves  Protestant,  and  re- 
garded the  views  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  sacraments  which  the  Ritualists  are 
now  seeking  to  propagate  as  antagonistic 
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to  their  own  religion  and  identical  with 
those  of  Rome.  When  the  Ritualist,  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  anathematized  Protestant- 
ism a  general  storm  of  indignation  was 
raised. 

It  is  surely  incredible  that  the  nation 
should  have  remained  from  the  reign  of 
Mary  to  the  publication  of  the  first 
"  Tract  for  the  Times  "  under  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
national  religion. 

I  well  remember  the  beginnings  of  the 
"  Catholic  "  movement.  The  tentative 
and  furtive  manner  in  which  the  ap- 
proaches to  Catholicism  were  made  was 
in  itself  an  evidence  of  their  novelty  and 
of  the  consciousness  that  they  would 
shock  the  established  faith  and  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  opened 
with  a  declaration  of  the  special  object 
for  which  the  movement  had  been  set  on 
foot,  and  which  was  to  provide  in  the 
doctrines    of    eucharistic    real    presence 


and  apostolical  succession  a  fresh  basis 
for  clerical  authority  in  place  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  which  the  advance  of 
political  liberalism  threatened  to  with- 
draw. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  denied  that  up  to 
the  time  when  the  Ritualist  or  Tractarian 
movement  began  the  Pope  was  to  English 
Churchmen  an  object  of  antagonism  and 
even  of  abhorrence.  The  other  day  the 
Ritualists  approached  him  with  a  claim 
for  ecclesiastical  recognition.  He  an- 
swered, perfectly  in  accordance  with  fact, 
that  their  Ordinal  did  not  even  pretend 
to  bestow  upon  the  person  ordained  that 
power  the  possession  of  which  alone  can 
enable  him  so  to  operate  on  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  as  to  make  them 
possible  objects  of  reasonable  adoration. 

The  Ritualist  may  nave  a  good  theo- 
logical and  spiritual  case.  But  he  ap- 
peals in  vain  to  the  ecclesiastical  history" 
of  England. 

Toronto.  Canada 


Lines    for    the    Present    Time 


By  Ernest  Neal  Lyon 

GOD  save  the  State,  from  open  foe  without, — 
The  mordant  envy  or  the  tiger-rage, 
And  from  the  drifting  wintriness  of  Doubt 
That  chills  the  twilight  of  a  wearied  age ! 

God  save  the  State,  from  hidden  foe  within, — 
The  summer-passion  of  the  swaying  heart , 

Mercurial  and  clamorous  to  win 

The  shadow-victory  of  camp  or  mart ! 

God  save  the  State,  for  Learning's  noble  strife, — 
To  couple  Kingdoms  by  electric  breath. 

To  push  the  frontier-boundary  of  Life 

One  pillar  toward  the  snow-demesne  of  Death ! 

God  save  the  State,  by  men  of  ampler  mind, — 

The  almoners  of  Charity  and  Good, 
By  those  who  orient  to  humankind 

The  sunlight  of  the  nearing  Brotherhood ! 


New  York  Citit. 


Stock    Watering 

By  E    Dana  Durand 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission 


TWO  classes  of  persons  are  interested 
in  preventing  stock  watering,  but 
their  points  of  view  differ  widely. 
The  users  of  the  goods  or  services  of  a 
corporation  desire  that  prices  or  charges 
shall  return  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  capital  actually  invested. 
To  make  their  judgment  on  this  point 
simpler  they  favor  issue  of  securities 
only  to  the  amount  of  such  investment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  buys 
the  shares  of  a  *  corporation  from  its 
founders  or  previous  shareholders  desires 
that  its  dividends  shall  give  a  normal  re- 
turn on  his  investment.  To  facilitate  his 
judgment  in  investing  he  is  likely  to  pre- 
fer that  the  securities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  exceed  the  capitalization  of  its 
earning  capacity  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest.  The  consuming  public  may 
criticise  a  corporation  for  stock  watering 
when  the  investor  would  have  no  com- 
plaint. Cost  of  plant  is  the  standard  of 
the  one,  earning  capacity  of  the  other. 

Probably  the  desire  of  corporation  pro- 
moters to  sell  out  their  securities  for 
more  than,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
earning  capacity,  they  are  worth,  has 
been  a  more  common  motive  for  overcap- 
italization than  deception  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  charges.  It  is  often  easy  for  skill- 
ful promoters  and  "  insiders  "  to  give  in- 
vestors an  excessively  rose-colored  view 
of  the  value  of  watered  shares.  The  least 
intelligent  investor  may  be  greatly  de- 
ceived by  the  mere  nominal  figure  of  cap- 
italization itself.  To  him  a  million  dol- 
lars of  stock  must  somehow  represent  a 
million  dollars  of  value.  Figures  of  cost 
and  earnings  he  does  not  scrutinize  close- 
ly. Indeed,  all  investors  are  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  this  superficial  figure. 
This  appears  in  the  fact  that  even  with  a 
long-established  and  conservative  corpo- 
ration, whose  earning  capacity  is  closely 
ascertainable,  two  million  dollars  of 
stocks  receiving  three  per  cent,  dividends 
will  sell  for  considerably  more  than  one 
million  bearing  six  per  cent.  This  fact 
seems  to  a  considerable  degree  to  excuse, 
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so  far  as  fairness  to  investors  is  con- 
cerned, capitalization  of  corporations  up 
to  the  full  limit  of  assured  earning  capac- 
ity ;  but  it  does  not  justify  the  issue  of  se- 
curities far  beyond  that  limit. 

Again,  as  a  means  of  floating  watered 
securities,  figures  representing  cost  of 
plants,  or  past  earnings,  may  often  be 
juggled,  perhaps  without  absolute  fraud 
but  with  very  deceptive  result.  The  fact, 
too,  that  many  of  our  recent  great  indus- 
trial combinations  have  capitalized  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  during  years  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  permanency  of  the  profit  of  the  inves- 
tor. Often  highly  exaggerated  fore- 
casts are  made  of  the  additional  profits 
which  the  future  will  bring  forth,  per- 
chance by  the  economies  of  combining 
different  plants,  perchance  by  the  elim- 
ination of  competition,  perchance  by  the 
development  of  untried  resources. 
Again,  during  the  early  period  of  cor- 
porate existence,  while  it  is  still  under 
the  management  of  the  original  promot- 
ers, dividends  may  be  paid  which  are 
really  unearned,  or  the  accounts  may  be 
so  manipulated  as  to  eive  an  unwar- 
ranted appearance  of  prosperity,  thus 
enabling  watered  shares  to  be  unloaded 
at  excessive  prices. 

From  the  standpoint  merely  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  investor,  a  corporation 
which  takes  over  an  established  business 
ought  not  ordinarily  to  be  permitted  to 
capitalize  beyond  the  basis  of  actual  past 
earning  capacity,  taking  the  average  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time,  and  eliminat- 
ing any  element  which  will  cease  to  exist 
after  the  corporation  is  formed.  Since 
in  competitive  business  the  average  earn- 
ings of  many  corporations  will  not,  in 
the  long  run,  vary  greatly  from  normal 
interest  on  the  cost  of  plants  and  work- 
ing capital,  this  basis  of  capitalization 
will  often  approximate  to  that  of  original 
investment.  Again,  when  a  corporation 
is  formed  to  establish  some  new  enter- 
prise of  an  ordinary  character,  capitaliza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  actual   investment 
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will  be  more  likely  to  result  in  normal 
dividends  than  capitalization  based  on 
mere  estimates  of  possible  earnings. 

In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
amount  of  securities  may  properly 
enough  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  '*  in- 
tangible assets,"  particularly  where  their 
earning  capacity  is  permanently  estab- 
lished and  fairly  ascertainable.  Special- 
ly favorable  location,  secret  processes, 
patents,  may  all  have  a  legitimate  and 
reasonably  definite  value.  The  "  good- 
will "  of  an  established  concern,  as  em- 
bodied in  trade  marks,  reputation  of 
goods  and  business  connections,  may 
make  its  earning  capacity  permanently 
greater  than  mere  interest  on  cost  of 
plant.  Where  such  factors  are  really  of 
considerable  value  the  common  practice 
of  issuing  preferred  stock  to  represent 
tangible  assets  and  common  stock  to  rep- 
resent the  more  fluctuating  intangible 
values  may  be  proper. 

Capitalization  of  good-will,  however, 
has  been  made  a  cloak  for  a  multitude  of 
sins.  For  many  businesses,  good-will,  in 
the  strict  sense  indicated,  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  establishment  that  sells 
cheapest  will  get  the  trade.  The  value  of 
other  intangible  assets  is  often  greatly 
exaggerated.  Capitalization  has  fre- 
quently been  attributed  to  good-will  when 
its  only  basis  was  a  past  earning  capacity 
dependent  on  temporary  causes,  such  as 
the  unusual  skill  of  some  manager  who 
may  no  longer  remain  in  control  in  the 
new  corporation,  or  as  temporary  indus- 
trial prosperity.  Capitalization  of  mo- 
nopoly earnings  is  also  often  brought  un- 
der this  most  elastic  designation.  Worst 
of  all,  anticipated  increase  in  earning  ca- 
pacity, often  beheld  through  powerful 
lenses,  is  called  good- will  by  many  a  cor- 
poration promoter.  The  evidence  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  shows  clearly 
that  when  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany and  the  other  combinations  which 
later  entered  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration were  organized  preferred  stock 
was  issued  to  cover  not  merely  the  orig- 
inal investment  in  plants,  but  the  price  at 
which  the  owners  would  have  sold  them 
as  going  concerns — a  price  based  on  the 
entire  earning  capacity,  good-will  and  all. 
The  common  stocks,  of  equal  or  greater 
amount,  were  then  said  to  represent 
*'  good-will."      Strictlv   speaking,   good- 


will can  mean  only  favorable  disposition 
toward  an  establishment.  By  loose  con- 
struction it  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the 
value  of  earning  capacity,  already  estab- 
lished, in  excess  of  normal  interest.  To 
apply  it  to  future  earnings  is  absurd,  yet 
this  usage  has  doubtless  blinded  many 
people  to  the  overcapitalization  in  a  host 
of  modern  industrial  combinations. 

But  is  it  ever  legitimate  to  issue  capital 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  earnings,  be- 
yond the  basis  of  former  earnings  or  of 
cost  ?  Doubtless  it  is,  under  some  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  corporations 
establishing  some  untried  enterprise — the 
development  of  a  patent  or  a  mine.  But 
few  of  our  greater  corporations,  our  rail- 
roads and  industrial  combinations,  pre- 
sent these  circumstances.  For  example, 
the  economies  which  are  expected  to  re- 
sult from  combination,  often  made  the 
basis  for  stock  issues,  by  no  means  always 
develop.  Another  combination,  more- 
over, may  be  formed  with  the  same  econ- 
omies, and  by  competition  force  down 
profits.  The  chance  of  monopoly  profit, 
in  many  cases  an  important  factor  in 
leading  to  stock  watering,  is  often 
exaggerated  and  is  likely  to  be 
an  unsafe  basis  for  capitalization,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  mere- 
ly. In  many  instances  even  railroads 
and  other  public  service  corporations  are 
emphatically  speculative  enterprises,  and 
under  such  circumstances  capitalization 
beyond  cost  of  construction  may  readily 
result  in  injury  to  investors. 

It  is  true  that  stock  watering  has  often 
been  defended  precisely  because  of  the 
speculative  risk  incurred  by  investors. 
Thus  it  is  argued  that,  because  of  the 
risk,  buyers  of  bonds  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads and  of  many  others  had  to  be  given 
a  bonus  of  stock  which  might  perchance 
by  its  appreciation  bring  them  a  large 
profit.  But  the  risk  to  bondholders  was 
greatly  increased  precisely  by  such  over- 
capitalization. A  bonus  would  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  if  bonds  had  been  is- 
sued for,  say,  half  or  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  construction  instead  of  for  the  full 
cost,  or  even  more,  as  so  often  happened. 
The  rest  of  the  money  actually  needed 
could  then  have  been  raised  by  stocks  sold 
at  about  par  to  persons  who  were  willing 
to  risk  getting  no  dividends  for  the  sake 
of  the  chance  of  getting  ten  or  fifteen  per 
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cent.  The  likelihood  of  gain  to  legiti-  to  take  steps  in  advance  to  protect  the 
mate  investors  is  but  little  increased  by  public  against  abuse.  The  prevention  of 
giving  them  merely  more  certificates  of  overcapitalization  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
stock,  since  in  the  long  run  both  the  total  portant  of  such  steps, 
dividends  and  the  total  market  value  of  For  there  is  no  other  criterion  of  the 
shares  are  largely  independent  of  the  face  justice  of  charges  and  prices  than  the  re- 
value of  securities  issued.  Stock  wa-  turn  which  they  bring  to  the  capital  ac- 
tering  in  the  case  of  such  new  specula-  tually  necessary  to  furnish  the  service, 
tive  enterprises  often  enables  the  original  If  it  is  known  that  excessive  profits  are 
promoters  and  large  shareholders  to  sell  being  secured,  public  opinion  alone  is  a 
out  their  holdings  to  the  public  at  more  powerful  influence  toward  lowering 
than  their  real  value;  it  aids  comparative-  prices.  In  other  cases  Governmental  au- 
ly  little  in  securing  capital  actually  neces-  thority  regulates  with  positive  power, 
sary  or  in  bringing  profit  to  the  ordinary  But  the  people  and  public  officers  alike 
investor.  Turning  now  to  the  standpoint  must  know  the  actual  investment  of  cap- 
of  the  consumer,  it  is  evident  that  his  in-  ital  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  Can  there 
terest  in  capitalization  arises  only  from  be  any  question  that  the  watering  of 
its  relation  to  prices  and  charges.  Cor-  stocks  tends  to  deceive  officials,  and  still 
poration  officers  commonly  declare  that  more  private  citizens,  on  this  point?  The 
the  amount  of  stock  has  nothing  to  do  longer  the  time  which  elapses  after  the 
with  charges.  So  far  as  a  business  is  inception  of  a  corporation  the  more  does 
strictly  competitive,  this  is  evidently  true,  the  relation  between  investment  and  cap- 
tho  perhaps  new  capital  is  sometimes  kept  italization  become  obscured,  and  at  the 
from  entering  the  field,  at  least  tempo-  same  time  the  more  does  the  argument  of 
rarily,  because  the  high  profits  of  the  con-  vested  rights  gain  force  to  prevent  re- 
cerns  already  in  it  are  concealed  by  over-  duction  of  charges  even  when  stocks  are 
capitalization.  But  surely  it  is  a  rash  known  to  be  watered.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  for  a  man  at  the  present  day  and  question,  either,  that  the  stockholders  of 
place  to  deny,  as  many  corporation  offi-  an  overcapitalized  corporation,  particu- 
cers  have  done,  that  there  is  any  such  larly  if  they  have  bought  shares  at  high 
thing  as  monopoly,  to  assert  that  in  every  prices,  will  bring  great  pressure  to  bear 
industry  competition,  actual  or  potential,  to  keep  up  prices  in  order  to  secure  nor- 
direct    or    mdirect,    compels    reasonable  mal  dividends? 

charges.  Railroads  and  municipal  public  In  the  case,  then,  of  monopolistic  cor- 
utilities,  in  a  large  proportion  of  in-  porations,  or  of  those  likely  to  become 
stances,  possess  a  wide  margin  for  mo-  monopolistic,  the  restriction  of  securities 
nopoly  profit  before  competition  becomes  from  the  very  outset  to  actual  cost  of  prop- 
effective.  Nor  does  the  desire  to  increase  erty  is  apparently  essential  to  the  protec- 
patronage  guarantee  reasonable  charges;  tion  of  the  people  against  unjust  charges, 
it  is  not  a  maximum  of  sales  but  a  max-  Where  overcapitalization  has  already  been 
imum.  of  profit  that  the  monopoly  fixes  as  permitted  in  the  past  the  future  may  be 
its  goal.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  safeguarded  in  part  by  investigating  the 
that  some,  at  least,  of  our  great  indus-  original  investment  and  the  cost  of  repro- 
trial  combinations  will  be  able  permanent-  duction  and  regulating  charges  with 
ly  to  maintain  that  strong  degree  of  mo-  these  elements  in  view,  tho  in  such  cases 
nopolistic  power  which  they  have  already  some  concession  must  doubtless  be  made 
manifested,  tho  others  will  find  them-  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
selves    checked    by   actual   or   potential  ers. 

competition.  The  raw  materials  of  Na-  The  chief  excuse  put  forward  in  behalf 
ture,  particularly  in  the  mines,  are  ap-  of  stock  watering  is  the  alleged  unwill- 
parently  falling  more  and  more  into  mo-  ingness  of  the  people  and  their  officials 
nopolistic  hands.  No  one  can  with  cer-  to  allow  corporations  a  really  fair  return, 
tainty  foretell  the  future  limits  of  monop-  The  public,  it  is  claimed,  objects  to  divi- 
oly.  They  may  be  narrower  than  to-day,  dends  in  excess  of  five  or  six  per  cent., 
but  they  may  be  far  wider.  And  so  long  about  the  normal  rate  of  interest  on  se- 
as there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of  mo-  cured  loans.  The  need  of  compensation 
nopoly,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  business  risk,  often  heavv,  is  not 
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adequately  recognized.  Some  corpora-  they  present  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
tions  ought  to  make  ten  or  fifteen  per  ties ;  they  do  not,  as  is  often  maintained, 
cent,  because  others  make  nothing  or  less  render  the  principle  wholly  unworkable, 
than  nothing.  Unusual  skill  in  manage-  For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
ment  is  entitled  to  a  profit  greater  than  original  cost  of  construction  takes  no  ac- 
mere  current  rate  of  interest.  The  peo-  count  of  improvements  constantly  being 
pie  forget  the  failures  and  condemn  the  made  out  of  earnings.  Surely,  however, 
successful  for  extortion.  To  avoid  such  it  is  not  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
condemnation  the  corporation  is  forced  amount  thus  spent  in  improvements  and 
to  water  its  stock  and  conceal  its  profits,  to  allow  increase  of  capitalization  on  the 
A  certain  weight  must  be  conceded  to  basis  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
this  argument.  But  it  may  well  be  ques-  membering  that  money  thus  put  into 
tioned  whether  it  does  not  exaggerate  the  plant  is  really  going  to  the  stockholders 
opposition  of  the  public  to  high  divi-  and  should  be  deducted  in  judging  the 
dends.  It  is  not  usually  profits  of  eight  reasonableness  of  dividends.  On  the 
or  ten  per  cent.,  but  of  fifteen  or  twenty-  other  hand  it  is  objected,  from  the  stand- 
five  or  forty  per  cent.,  that  cause  sharp  point  of  the  public  interest,  that  the  total 
criticism.  If  the  people  are  unjust  at  capital  investment  in  many  plants  has 
times,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  edu-  been  far  greater  than  the  present  cost  of 
eating  them  as  to  what  constitutes  a  rea-  reproduction,  especially  where  the  cost 
sonable  dividend  rather  than  in  counte-  of  materials  has  fallen  greatly,  as  in  the 
nancing  the  concealment  of  profits  that  case  of  railways,  and  that  dividends 
may,  by  the  most  charitable  construction,  should  not  permanently  be  paid  on  cap- 
be  far  from  reasonable.  Certainly  re-  ital  as  thus  estimated.  This  difficulty 
sponsible  public  officers,  in  authoritative-  may  be  met  by  requiring  the  corporation 
ly  fixing  rates,  will  seldom  refuse  an  ade-  to  write  off  from  time  to  time  the  depre- 
quate  return  for  risk,  depreciation  and  ciation  in  the  value  of  its  plant,  whether 
other  legitimate  elements.  Finally  it  due  to  wear  and  tear  or  to  reduction  in 
may  be  observed  that  risk  is  ordinarily  cost  of  materials,  while  allowing  adequate 
very  much  less  in  monopolistic  enter-  profits  out  of  which  to  cover  such  de- 
prises,  with  whose  capitalization  alone  preciation — unless,  to  be  sure,  the  first 
the  people  concern  themselves,  than  in  cost  was  recklessly  wasteful.  This  re- 
ordinary  competitive  business.  Competi-  duces  the  basis  of  capitalization  in  a 
tion  is  the  chief  element  in  risk.  It  is  said  sense  to  cost  of  reproduction ;  it  prevents 
that  95  per  cent,  of  those  entering  ordi-  the  payment  of  dividends  for  all  time  on 
nary  business  are  unsuccessful.  The  pro-  capital  which  has  long  since  been  wiped 
portion  of  gas  plants  or  street  railways  out  of  existence ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  latter  are  within  allows  compensation  for  such  lost  capital 
municipal  limits)   which    fail    to    make  in  fixing  charges. 

profit  on  actual  investment  is  small  in-  Other  difficulties  in  restricting  capital- 
deed.  Moreover,  the  risk  attending,  for  ization  may  be  similarly  overcome  by 
example,  a  street  railway  which  extends  scientific  and  honest  effort.  The  expe- 
into  suburbs  at  present  thinly  populated,  rience  of  Massachusetts  in  regulating 
or  which  connects  smaller  towns,  is  no  the  capitalization  and  charges  of  public 
justification  for  excessive  return  to  cap-  service  corporations  shows  that  it  is  en- 
ital  invested  in  a  system  having  a  fran-  tirely  feasible  for  a  body  of  administra- 
chise  in  the  heart  of  a  city  whose  traffic  tive  officers  with  fixed  traditions  and 
is  almost  certain  to  increase  steadily  with  skilled  judgment  to  do  justice  both  to 
the  lapse  of  time.  corporations  and  to  the  public.  Her  ex- 
Of  course,  complications  arise  in  at-  perience  deserves  the  most  careful  con- 
tempting  to  apply  justly,  under  all  vary-  sideration  of  students  of  the  problem  of 
ing  conditions,  this  rule  of  capitalization  stock  watering, 
on  the  basis  of  actual  investment.     But      Cambridgb,  Mass. 
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THIS  is  not  a  spelling  reform  article. 
Illustrations  of  irregularities  are 
given  to  show  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  and  not  to  urge  changes.  For 
the  present  I  will  admit,  what  some  ap- 
pear to  believe,  that  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  disturb  our  present  spelling.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  present  the  easiest  method  of 
learning  English  as  it  is  and  the  urgent 
need  of  using  it. 

The  United  States  has  recently  added 
to  its  population  some  10,000,000  souls, 
of  whom  probably  not  one  per  cent,  know 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  now  belong.  That  they  should 
speedily  acquire  it  none  will  dispute.  Our 
Government  has  already  sent  teachers  to 
the  Philippines  to  teach  the  natives  Eng- 
lish. 

But  there  are  two  English  languages — 
spoken  and  printed — and  they  are  not 
counterparts  of  each  other.  By  no  in- 
genuity of  man  can  rules  be  formulated 
by  which  either  can  be  exactly  rendered 
in  the  other.  Every  sound  is  represented 
to  the  eye  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  every  let- 
ter and  every  combination  may  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  the  ear. 

The  name  of  our  first  letter  is  repre- 
sented in  all  of  these  ways :  a,  ea,  ai,  ay, 
aye,  aig,  aigh,  e,  ei,  ey,  eig,  eigh.  Then, 
in  turn,  any  one  of  these  may  stand  for 
different  sounds :  as  a  in  fat,  fate,  far, 
fall,  any;  ea  in  heat,  head,  heard,  heart, 
great,  real,  create,  guinea;  ai  in  pain, 
pair,  aisle,  said,  certain.  It  is  needless  to 
go  through  the  list. 

Each  of  the  following  may  stand  for 
the  same  sound :  0,  00,  on,  oe,  ough,  ow, 
owe,  oa,  CO,  ot,  ost,  oh,  ho,  wo,  ol,  ew, 
can.  And  each  of  these  may  represent 
various  sounds :  as  0  in  no,  not,  nor, 
month,  wolf,  do,  women;  00  in  floor. 
Hood,  foot,  food,  zoology ;  oe  in  doe,  does, 
doeth,  shoe,  poet;  ou  in  out,  soul,  yoii, 
could,  double ;  ough  in  ought,  though, 
through  plough,  rough,  hiccough,  etc., 
etc. 

A  similar  showing  is  easily  made  for 
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all  the  vowels.  They  are  without  rule  or 
analogy  and  cannot  but  be  immensely 
confusing  to  the  student  of  English.  The 
consonants  are  much  less  irregular  but 
their  difficulties  are  many.  The  matter 
of  doubling  alone  is  full  of  anomalies :  as 
pity,  ditty;  proper,  hopper;  copy,  sloppy ; 
control,  enroll;  clef,  cliff ;  until,  till;  mod- 
est, oddest;  habit,  rabbit;  lizard,  gizzard; 
lily,  silly,  primer,  trimmer. 

Nearly  all  the  consonants  may  be  "  si- 
lent": as  b  in  debt,  dumb;  g  in  gnat, 
reign;  h  in  ghost,  rhyme;  k,  w,  and  d  in 
knowledge ;  I  in  calm,  could;  m  in 
mnemonics ;  n  in  solemn,  condemn;  p  in 
psalm,  receipt;  s  in  island,  demesne;  t  in 
often,  listen;  w  in  who,  two,  sivord. 

They  often  change  places ;  as  /  for  v 
in  of;  s  stands  for  z  so  often  that  for  its 
own  sound  ss  is  commonly  used,  as  his, 
hiss;  c  is  always  .y  or  k,  or  is  "  silent," 
except  with  h;  and  ch  is  variant,  as  chair, 
chaise,  chaos;  ph  is  constantly  usurping 
the  function  of  f,  as  alphabet  philosophy, 
and  with  such  anomalies  as  Philippine 
and  Filipino,  phantom  and  fancy  (same 
root)  ;  ed  or  ped  may  stand  for  t,  as  pub- 
lished,  slipped,  instead  of  publisht,  slipt. 
For  the  consonants  of  thy  and  thigh  we 
have  no  distinction  whatever. 

Little  tricks  of  combination  are  con- 
stant puzzles  to  learners.  Prefix  k  to 
now  and  it  makes  no  sound,  but  only 
knocks  out  w.  Put  i  in  chase  and  it  is 
silent,  but  changes  ch  to  sh  (in  sound) 
and  ^  to  z.  Annex  e  to  on  and  it  func- 
tions as  w  at  the  other  end  of  the  word. 
Then  the  student  having  assimilated  one 
is  perplexed  with  new  transformations  in 
tone,  done,  gone,  onerous.  Minute  is  a 
minute  portion  of  time.  Heal  thyself  be- 
comes healthy  self  by  a  slight  shift  of 
one  syllable,  five  of  the  first  seven  letters 
changing  in  power.  Nozu  and  here 
joined  are  nowhere.  D  makes  kin  kind, 
and  turns  river  to  driver;  h  makes  hone 
of  one,  and  height  of  eight;  t  turns 
though  to  thought  and  makes  two  men 
of  zvomen;  s  makes  shoe  of  hoe,  and 
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turns    laughter    to   slaughter;    r   makes  few  volumes  of  general  reading  printed 

friend  of  Hcnd,  brother  of  bother^  and  in  this  simple  spelling.     There  could  be 

broth  of  both.  no  objection  if  they  amounted  to  a  small 

I  am  not  here  finding  any  fault  with  library.  But  the  pupil  would  not  do  much 
all  this,  but  simply  drawing  attention  to  reading  before  he  would  desire  to  have 
difficulties  our  new  fellow  citizens  must  access  to  the  entire  field  of  English  books, 
overcome  in  learning  their  country's  Ian-  and  he  would  very  soon  discover  suffi- 
guage.  Because  of  familiarity  we  do  not  cient  resemblance  between  ordinary  print 
ordinarily  observe  them ;  but  no  thought-  and  that  of  his  text-books  to  encourage 
ful  person  can  fail  to  perceive  that  they  him  to  take  the  final  step.  A  book  with 
must  greatly  confuse,  delay  and  disheart-  the  same  matter  in  current  and  in  text- 
en  learners.  Is  there  no  help?  There  is,  book  spelling  on  facing  pages  would  fur- 
or, rather,  there  might  and  should  be.  nish  an  inclined  plane  from  the  ''  scaf- 
The  Filipino  is  in  the  position  of  one  who  fold  "  to  ordinary  reading,  and  would 
must  take  a  step  that  is  too  high  and  diffi-  certainly  enable  the  learner  to  go  forward 
cult  for  him.  He  needs  a  "  scaffolding  "  without  a  teacher's  aid. 
by  means  of  which  he  may  reach  current  But  suppose  the  pupil  to  be  a  business 
English.  This  can  be  supplied  through  man  and  that  before  taking  the  final  step 
books  printed  in  spelling,  such  as  a  die-  he  writes  a  letter  to  John  Wanamaker  in 
tionary  might  use  in  giving  pronuncia-  the  spelling  of  his  text-books.  Evidently 
tions,  omitting  all  signs  for  fine  shades  there  could  be  no  trouble  in  reading  it 
of  distinction.  There  are  various  ways  because  of  its  spelling,  and  very  little  in 
in  which  this  may  be  done,  but  there  are  answering  in  the  same  style.  Thus  the 
good  grounds  for  a  choice.  two    merchants    would    be    on    common 

In  1875  the  American  Philological  As-  ground  much  sooner  than  could  other- 

sociation,  comprising  our  most  eminent  wise  be  the  case.     For  business  reasons 

scholars  in  language,  appointed  five  of  other  nations  would  be  likely  to  use  these 

its  most  illustrious  members  as  a  commit-  books,  and  this  simple  style  might  ap- 

tee  on  spelling.    After  much  deliberation  propriately  be  calfed  international  spell- 

these  experts  in  matters  linguistic  pre-  ing.     There  is  a  demand  for  English  all 

sented  a  method  by  which  English  can  over  the  world,  but  its  progress  is  greatly 

be  spelled  phonetically  by  adding  only  impeded  by  its  difficult  spelling;  but  this 

three  modified  letter-forms  to  our  alpha-  simple  spelling  leading  the  way,  English 

bet,  and  using  a  diacritic  to  distinguish  as  ordinarily  printed  would  readily  fol- 

the  long  sound  of  a  vowel  from  its  short  low. 

when  desirable.     Later    this    alfabet    of  A  call  for  such  books  would  spring  up 

the  Philological  Association  was  called  in  unexpected  places.     In  a  conversation 

the  ''  Scientific  Alphabet,"  and  under  that  recently  a  gentleman  who  has  traveled 

name  it  has  become  widely  known.    Die-  much  and  understands  several  languages 

tionaries  are  using  it  as  a  key  to  pro-  told  me  that  there  is  in  Continental  Eu- 

nunciation.  rope  a  disposition  among  fairly  well  edu- 

As  a  scaffold  let  the  schools  in  the  cated  people  to  use  English  words  and 
Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico  be  supplied  phrases.  The  pronunciation,  he  said,  tho 
with  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers  usually  wrong,  was  generally  such  that 
printed  in  this  alphabet.  Then  teach  the  he  could  understand  what  was  intended, 
pupil  the  40  speech-sounds  of  our  Ian-  But  on  one  occasion  he  was  much  puzzled 
guage  and  their  invariable  symbols.  As  by  a  Parisian's  allusion  to  American  "  ig 
soon  as  he  has  mastered  these  he  is  ready  leef/'  This  was  something  he  had  never 
to  vocalize  correctly  whatever  is  in  his  heard  of  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
text-books  and  to  write  any  word  delib-  discover  that  his  French  acquaintance 
erately  spoken.  He  can  fasten  on  the  was  talking  of  high  life.  Another  gentle- 
written  page  each  new  word  added  to  his  nian  present  said  he  had  heard  the  same 
vocabulary,  and  no  part  of  the  picture  thing  given  in  Brazil  as  "  higgha  leefay." 
will  be  distorted  by  words  that  follow.  Persons  of  all  nationalities  who  care  to 
The  spoken  language  and  the  printed  be-  use  English  expressions  would  be  likely 
ing  in  perfect  accord  each  will  greatly  to  avail  themselves  of  these  text-books 
aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the  other.  to  get  a  clew  to  our  pronunciation. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  there  should  be  a  But  it  would  not  be  in  this  casual  way 
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that  we  might  expect  the  chief  demand,  It  would,  indeed,  tend  to  the  correction 
outside  our  new  possessions,  for  these  of  dialect  and  of  mispronunciation  wher- 
text-books.  The  new  republic  of  Cuba  ever  English  is  spoken  to  have  a  few 
now  bears  such  a  relation  to  our  country  readily  accessible  books  in  which  each 
that  some  knowledge  of  English  is  al-  sound  and  its  symbol  were  in  invariable 
most  as  important  to  its  people  as  if  it  accord.  Bad  pronunciation  grows  main- 
were  a  part  of  our  domain.  If  English  ly  out  of  the  fact  that  in  current  English 
were  "  made  easy  "  no  doubt  a  great  print  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  as 
many  Cubans  would  learn  it.  Our  Span-  to  what  any  letter  or  combination  may 
ish-speaking  neighbors  across  our  south-  stand  for.  I  have  seen  it  stated  on  good 
ern  border  need  more  and  more  to  know  authority  that  in  a  certain  district  in  Eng- 
English  as  their  intercourse  with  us  in-  land  there  may  now  be  heard  in  the  pulpit 
creases,  and  this  knowledge  would  ac-  reading  that  sounds  about  thus :  "  'e  thut 
celerate  our  growing  trade  relations  with  'ath  yahs  to  yah  let  'im  yah."  A  very 
them.  The  same  is  true  only  in  less  de-  little  attention  to  English  phonetically 
gree  of  States  in  South  America.  printed  would  correct  such  pronunciation. 

We  need  not,  in  fact,  go  outside  our  Finallv,  we  need  this  scaffolding  in  all 

own  United  States  to  find  great  use  for  elementary  schools  in  teaching  children 

the  supposed  text-books.    There  is  a  con-  to   read.     Our   present   method   is   like 

stant  stream  of  immigrants  coming  to  us  using  a  rough  and  hilly  road  in  teaching 

who  know  nothing  of  our  language  till  babes  to  walk,  simply  because  the  ability 

they  get  here.     In  learning  it  they  need  to  walk  there  must  be  acquired  sometime, 

a  scaffolding  of  simple  spelling.     They  Instead  of  doing  this  we  give  their  in- 

would  learn  to  speak  English  much  more  experienced  feet  the  benefit  of  a  smooth 

rapidly  and  correctly  with    the    aid    of  and  level  floor,  knowing  that  they  will 

books  in  which  the  printed  page  should  readily  learn  to  surmount  obstacles  after 

present  the  language  as  it    is    spoken,  the  simple  movements  have  been  mas- 

They  would  learn  both  to  read  English  tered.    We  should  do  the  same  in  teach- 

and  to  speak  it  correctly  in  less  time  than  ing  the  little  ones  to  read, 

is  now  required  to  learn  to  speak  it  only,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  writing  on 

and  that  imperfectly.     Thus  foreigners  this  subject  some  years  ago,  affirmed  that 

would  become  Americanized  in  much  less  children  learn  to  read  a  phonetic  system 

time  than  is  required  now,  a  most  de-  and  then  current  English  in  much  less 

sirable  consummation.  time  than  the  current  alone  without  the 

Then  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  aid  of  the  other.    He  also  declared  that 

there  are  still  millions  of  native  Ameri-  children  so  taught  make  better  scholars 

can  adults  that  have  never  learned  to  in  everything,  spelling  included,  because 

read  and  as  many  millions  of  children  of  the  training  of  analytic  power  instead 

who  are  growing  up  with  the  same  dis-  of  mere  memory,  as  in  the  ordinary  meth- 

ability.     The  colored  population  of  our  od.    Of  the  matter  of  spelling  he  said : 

Southern  States  is  still  wofuUy  ignorant  *'  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experi- 

of  letters.     As  these  people  are  situated  ment  that  children  will  learn  to  spell  the  Eng- 

our  printed  language  is  out  of  their  reach,  lish  language  far  more  correctly   and  in  one- 

They  are  in  great  need  of  a  scaffold.     It  half  the  time  by  first  learning  to  read  in  the 

is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  such  books  phonetic  way." 

as  described  all  illiterates  would  learn  to  Our  Government  should  give  every  en- 
read,  but  certainly  this  simplifying  of  the  couragement  to  such  an  enterprise,  if,  in- 
process  would  bring  it  within  the  reach  deed,  it  should  not  itself  organize  it :  be- 
of  many  now  debarred.  Many  who  cause  (i)  it  would  greatly  shorten  the 
learned  might  not  get  higher  than  the  road  to  enlightenment,  prosperity  and 
scaffold,  but  even  this  would  be  a  great  permanent  peace  in  our  new  possessions ; 
gain,  especially  if  a  few  good  books  were  (2)  it  would  facilitate  the  spread  of  our 
printed  in  this  style.  An  incidental  effect  language  throughout  the  world;  (3)  it 
of  much  value  would  be  an  improvement  would  enhance  our  friendly  and  commer- 
in  speech  where  a  pronounced  dialect  now  cial  intercourse  with  our  Spanish-speak- 
prevails.  In  using  these  text-books  the  ing  neighbors ;  (4)  it  would  greatly  aid 
correct  sounds  of  the  language  would  be  foreigners  in  this  country  to  acquire  its 
learned.  language  and  thus  hasten  their  Ameri- 
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canization;   (5)   it  would  give  our  illit-  lects    and    the    uniformity    of    English 

erate  adults  a  means  of  learning  to  read  speech;    (7)    it   would   furnish   a   much 

so  much  easier  than  they  now  have  that  easier  and  better  way  of  introducing  chil- 

many  would  avail  themselves  of  it;  (6)  dren  to  books,  thus  increasing  the  effi- 

it  would  tend  toward  the  correction  of  ciency  of  our  expenditure  in  educating 

mispronunciation,  the  extinction  of  dia-  the  rising  generation. 

Chicago,  III. 


The    Experience    of   an    Office    Seeker 

[The  following  article  is  a  true  story  of  the  attempts  of  a  practical  politician,  who  was  **  regu- 
lar "  and  "stood  in  with  the  organization,"  to  obtain  political  office.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  typical 
of  the  experiences  of  many  others. — Editor.] 

I  HAD  my  first  experience  in  office  could  not  have  been  nominated  without 
seeking  trying  to  obtain  a  position  their  votes,  he  promised  that  any  appoint- 
in  connection  with  the  State  Legis-  ments  he  might  be  able  to  secure  in  the 
lature.  At  that  time  the  offices  connected  Legislature  would  be  given  to  the  friends 
with  the  State  Legislature  were  con-  of  the  delegates  from  that  county.  The 
trolled  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the  delegation  to  the  Sena- 
Assembly  of  the  political  party  having  torial  Convention  from  the  county  in 
a  majority  and  were  distributed  by  the  which  I  resided  was  a  personal  friend 
successful  candidates  among  their  sup-  and  secured  for  me  the  indorsement  of 
porters  as  rewards  for  services  rendered  the  Senator. 

to  the  individuals  elected,  instead  of  be-  Procuring  letters  to  the  Senator-elect 
ing  controlled,  as  they  are  to-day,  by  the  from  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
political  organization.  On  account  of  county  belonging  to  the  political  party 
the  services  I  had  rendered  to  the  party,  which  was  in  the  majority,  with  the 
aided  by  good  luck  and  with  the  help  of  chairman  of  the  delegation  I  called  on 
friends,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  the  Senator  and  presented  my  application 
promise  of  both  the  Member  of  Assem-  and  indorsements.  The  Senator  in- 
bly  and  the  Senator  from  my  district  to  formed  us  that  he  had  promised  to  sup- 
assist  me  in  securing  an  appointment.  port  a  certain  man  for  clerk  of  the  Senate 

One   day    during  the    early    summer,  and  that  if  that  man  should  be  elected 

while  talking  with  a  man  who  for  some  I    could    hope    for    an    appointment.      I 

years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  learned  that  the  nomination  and  election 

of  Supervisors,  I  suggested  to  him  that  of  a  Senator  and  Member  of  Assembly 

he  would  make  a  good  Member  of  As-  favorable  to  my  appointment  were  not 

sembly  and  that  I  thought  he  might  se-  the  only  things  necessary  for  me  to  suc- 

cure  a  nomination  if  he  so  desired.    The  ceed  in  before  there  was  even  a  proba- 

suggestion  pleased  him  and  he  let  his  bility  of  my  securing  the  desired  place, 

friends  know  that  he  would  "  like  to  be  At  that  time  it  was  customary,  as  soon 

a  Member  of  Assembly."    At  the  time  I  as  it  was  decided  which  political  party 

made  the  suggestion  I  had  no  idea  that  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  Assem- 

he  had  the  most  remote  chance  of  secur-  bly,    immediately  after   the   election,   to 

ing  the  nomination,  but,  fortunately  or  commence  a  canvass  among  the  members 

unfortunately,  he  was  nominated,  and  as  of  the  majority  to  determine  who  should 

I  was  the  one  who  suggested  the  idea  to  be   President  pro   tern,  of    the    Senate, 

him  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  pos-  Speaker    of    the  Assembly,  Clerk,  Ser- 

sible  for  me.  geant-at-Arms  and  the  door  keepers  of 

In    the    meantime    the    candidate    for  the  two  houses.    This  canvass  continued 

Senator  from  that  district  had  been  nomi-  until  the  night  before  the  organization  of 

nated  after  a  bitter  fight  in  the  conven-  the   Legislature,   when   the  members  of 

tion.     As  the  delegates  from  the  county  the  party  of  the  majority  in  each  branch 

in  which  I  resided  were  for  the  success-  of  the  Legislature  held  a  caucus  to  decide 

ful  nominee  of  the  convention,  and  he  who  should  fill  the  various  offices.     As 
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the  officers  selected  by  the  caucus  were 
always  elected  by  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, and  they  in  turn  appointed  all  the 
other  employes,  which  appointments 
were  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Senators 
and  Members  of  Assembly  who  sup- 
ported the  winners  in  the  caucus,  it  was 
necessary  for  my  success  that  the  repre- 
sentative from  my  district  should  be  on 
the  winning  side  of  the  caucus. 

As  my  appointment  rested  on  the 
Senator  being  with  the  majority  in  the 
caucus  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate 
whom  he  supported  for  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Senate,  I  naturally  became  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  that  candidate 
and,  like  hundreds  of  other  office  seekers, 
journeyed  to  the  capital  to  assist  as  far 
as  possible  in  urging  the  selection  of  the 
particular  candidate  for  Clerk  and  to  be 
present  when  the  "  loaves  and  fishes " 
were  divided.  On  the  Friday  before  the 
caucus  on  Monday  evening  I  started  for 
the  capital,  accompanied  by  a  leading 
politician,  who  went  with  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  my  interests.  When 
I  reached  the  capital  of  the  State  I  found 
that  some  of  the  candidates  for  the  vari- 
ous offices  had  already  opened  headquar- 
ters at  the  leading  hotel  and  others  were 
to  do  so  Saturday.  As  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Assembly  and  Senators  did  not 
arrive  until  later,  Saturday  was  a  quiet 
day,  with  "  nothing  doing."  On  Sunday, 
the  day  of  rest,  it  was  entirely  different. 
The  various  candidates  all  had  their 
headquarters  open,  and  their  supporters, 
men  like  myself,  were  busy  trying  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  Assembly  for  the  candidates 
they  were  interested  in.  The  politician 
knows  no  Sunday  when  the  crop  of  pat- 
ronage is  ready  for  the  harvest.  Nothing 
of  particular  interest  happened  until 
about  four  o'clock  Monday  afternoon, 
when  the  manager  of  the  canvass  of  the 
Clerk  in  whose  success  I  was  interested, 
and  whom  the  Senator  from  my  district 
had  promised  to  support,  informed  the 
politician  that  the  man  we  desired  to 
have  elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate  had  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  party  in 
control  pledged  to  vote  for  him,  having 
eleven  out  of  twenty-one  Senators  who 
represented  the  majority,  and  that  my 
appointment  to  a  position  was  assured. 
I  thought  everything  was  settled,  but 
learned  that  in  politics,  as  in  many  other 


things,  nothing  is  certain  until  it  is  ac- 
complished. 

After  the  time  for  holding  the  caucus 
had  passed  my  political  associate  and  my- 
self started  for  the  capitol  to  learn  the 
results  of  the  caucus,  which  we  supposed 
was  all  prearranged.  On  our  way  we 
met  a  man  returning  from  the  capitol 
who  was  also  a  seeker  for  office  and 
whose  success  depended  on  the  election 
of  the  same  candidate  for  Clerk,  and  we 
asked  him  what  was  the  news  from  the 
caucus,  and  he  replied  that  our  candidate 
for  Clerk  was  defeated  and  that  the  op- 
posing Senators  had  divided  all  the 
offices  among  themselves,  shutting  out  all 
the  Senators  who  voted  in  the  caucus  for 
our  candidate.  To  say  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  caucus,  and 
especially  with  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  his  district  in  not  supporting  the 
winning  candidate  for  Clerk,  fails  to  de- 
scribe his  feelings.  Some  of  the  remarks 
he  made  about  the  Senator  would  not 
look  well  in  print.  He  said :  "  My  Sena- 
tor don't  know  enough  to  be  in  politics. 
He  may  know  enough  to  run  a  business, 
but  he  does  not  know  enough  to  be  a 
Senator.  I  am  going  home.  I  am 
through  with  politics  and  politicians." 
As  we  started  on  our  way  to  the  capitol, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  report  told 
us  about  the  action  of  the  caucus  was 
untrue,  our  friend  started  for  his  hotel 
to  pack  his  satchel  and  take  the  first 
train  for  home,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Swearing  Train,"  as  it  carries  so  many 
disappointed  office  seekers,  who  often  are 
not  very  particular  about  the  language 
they  use  in  speaking  of  their  representa- 
tives. We  walked  on  to  the  capitol  and 
were  soon  convinced  that  my  prospects 
of  obtaining  an  appointment,  which 
seemed  so  bright  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  had  changed  decidedly  and 
for  the  worse. 

In  the  Senate  that  year  the  political 
party  in  control  had  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, so  it  was  necessary  to  have  eleven 
votes  in  order  to  control  the  caucus. 
There  were  three  candidates  for  Clerk  of 
the  Senate,  and  on  Monday  afternoon  it 
was  understood  that  eleven  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  pledged  to  one  candidate,  while 
the  votes  of  the  other  ten  were  divided 
between  the  other  two  candidates,  one 
having  six  votes  and  the  other  four. 
Just  before  the  caucus  the  candidate  fqr 
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Clerk  who  had  four  votes  proposed  to 
the  candidate  for  Clerk  who  had  six 
votes  that  they  join  forces  and  divide 
the  offices  and  that  perhaps  they  might 
by  offering  certain  inducements  in  the 
way  of  patronage  secure  the  vote  in  the 
caucus  of  one  of  the  eleven  Senators 
whose  vote  was  supposed  to  be  pledged 
to  the  candidate  for  Clerk  who  must  win 
in  the  caucus  in  order  to  make  my  ap- 
pointment possible.  The  managers  of 
the  two  candidates  for  Clerk  who  jointly 
had  the  ten  votes  succeeded  in  finding 
one  Senator  willing  to  combine  with 
them,  which  gave  them  eleven  votes,  a 
majority  of  one,  and  a  slate  was  made 
up  for  all  the  offices.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  caucus  took  place  those 
who  at  four  o'clock  thought  they  had 
everything  fixed  found  themselves  "  out 
in  the  cold  "  so  far  as  getting  any  of  the 
offices  was  concerned. 

The  next  day  the  Legislature  elected 
the  officers  selected  by  the  caucus,  and 
the  disappointed  ones  who  had  not  al- 
ready taken  the  "  Swearing  Train  "  for 
home  were  getting  ready  to  bid  good- 
by  to  the  capital  for  the  session. 

With  office  seekers  as  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  "  Hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,"  and  a  few  lingered 
longer,  hoping  something  would  turn  up 
to  give  them  a  position.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible I  thanked  the  Senator  for  his  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  he  said,  if  possible,  he 
would  try  to  secure  an  appointment  for 
me,  but  he  thought  the  chances  very 
slight.  So,  after  saying  good-by  to  some 
of  those  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
during  the  contest,  I  started  for  home,  a 
disappointed  office  seeker. 

Under  existing  conditions  such  a  con- 
test as  took  place  over  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Legislature  when  I  had 
my  first  experience  is  impossible,  as  the 
political  organization  now  decides  who 
are  to  fill  the  various  positions,  and  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Assembly 
simply  ratify  the  decision  of  the  political 
organization.  Nowadays,  instead  of  se- 
curing the  indorsement  of  prominent 
men  and  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  organization. 

After  I  reached  home  I  received  the 
usual  cong-ratulations  which  are  ex- 
tended to  those  who  fail :  "  I  told  you 
so,"  "  They  were  only  fooling  you,"  etc. ; 


but  it  happened  that  I  was  soon  able  to 
surprise  some  of  my  friends  who  had 
made  so  many  pleasant  remarks.  On  go- 
ing to  the  post  office  one  day  about  a 
week  after  my  return  I  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  from  the  Senator  inform- 
ing me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  securing 
a  position  for  me  and  that  I  was  to  re- 
port at  once.  Altho  successful  in  my  first 
attempt  in  seeking  office,  I  often  wonder 
if  defeat  at  that  time  would  not  have  been 
for  the  best. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  election 
of  Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  it  had 
been  customary  for  the  Legislature  im- 
mediately after  assembling  to  pass  an 
act  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly.  The  real  object  of  this 
bill  was  to  provide  a  fund  whereby  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  might  appoint  addi- 
tional employes,  who  were  placed  on 
what  is  known  as  **  The  Extra  List  "  and 
who  drew  pay  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five 
dollars  a  day,  including  Sunday,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  which  they  held 
rather  than  on  account  of  the  services 
rendered,  and  continued  to  draw  pay  for 
every  day,  including  Sunday,  so  long  as 
the  money  appropriated  lasted.  As  I  had 
some  matters  in  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
quiring attention,  I  again  tried  to  secure 
a  legislative  appointment,  the  time  re- 
quired at  the  capital  being  nominal  and 
the  money  received  would  help  pay  my 
expenses  in  New  York.  The  appoint- 
ment I  desired  being  in  control  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  I  was  not  com- 
pelled to  make  the  same  fight  I  did  in 
securing  my  first  appointment,  but  I  soon 
learned  that  to  secure  an  appointment 
even  as  an  extra  employe  of  the  Legis- 
lature requires  no  little  amount  of  politi- 
cal influence.  Once  more  with  the  aid 
of  my  friends  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  position  desired,  a  place  on  the  "  Ex- 
tra List,"  first  as  a  messenger  at  three 
dollars  a  day,  but  which  I  succeeded  in 
getting  changed  to  a  clerkship  at  five 
dollars  a  day.  With  others  I  received 
pay  until  the  money  appropriated  early  in 
the  session  was  exhausted,  when  we  were 
all  notified  that  we  should  not  receive  pay 
for  the  remaining  days  of  the  session 
unless  the  Legislature  would  place  an 
item  in  the  Supply  Bill  for  extra  ex- 
penses of  the  Legislature,  in  which  case 
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our  pay  would  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  session.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session  the  Legislature  passed  the  de- 
sired item  in  the  Supplemental  Supply 
Bill  and  in  due  time  all  the  extra  em- 
ployes received  full  pay  for  every  day 
of  the  session. 

As  one  of  the  many  reforms  accom- 
plished under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  the  "  Extra  List "  in  the 
Legislature  has  been  abolished  and  now 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  appointment 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

While  the  experience  of  the  office  seek- 
er in  trying  to  obtain  office  under  either 
of  the  great  political  parties  is  often,  if 
not  usually,  disappointing,  seeking  office 
under  a  reform  administration  is  the 
most  trying  thing  a  man  can  undertake. 
With  many  others,  as  the  result  of  the 
success  of  the  Fusion  ticket  in  the  city 
of  New  York  last  year,  I  hoped  to  secure 
recognition  as  a  reward  for  services  ren- 
dered, especially  so  because  during  the 
campaign  the  advocates  of  the  Reform 
ticket  promised  to  "  turn  the  rascals  out," 
which  would  make  many  opportunities 
to  give  positions  to  those  who  supported 
the  Reform  ticket;  but,  with  many 
others,  I  was  bound  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment. The  average  reformer  who  by 
accident  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  public 
office  thinks  that  the  men  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  do  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  make  even  a  reform 
movement  a  success,  and  to  whom  those 
elected  owe  their  success  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  are  not  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration and  that  all  appointments  to 
offices  which  they  may  have  to  make  be- 
long as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  personal 
friends  of  the  reformers.  The  practical 
result  is  that  all  reform  administrations 
soon  pass  out  of  power  simply  because 
the  average  reformer  does  not  under- 
stand practical  politics  and  has  no  regard 
for  the  practical  politician,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  politician  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  reformer.  The  politician 
does  not  think  that  the  reformer  is  not 
honest,  but  he  realizes  that  the  reformer 
knows  nothing  as  a  rule  of  the  workings 
of  a  political  organization,  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  achieve 
success,  and  that  the  majority  of  men  ex- 
pect to  receive  some  reward  in  case  the 
ticket  for  which  they  labored  is  success- 


ful. You  may  think  that  this  is  not  a 
very  high  and  noble  position  to  take  in 
regard  to  political  affairs,  but  human  na- 
ture is  the  same  in  politics  as  in  every- 
thing else  and  the  practical  politician  re- 
alizes the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
'*  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

When  one  thinks  of  the  hundreds  who 
are  seeking  political  office  and  the  few 
positions  there  are  to  be  filled  one  won- 
ders what  is  the  power  that  tempts  men 
to  seek  public  office,  especially  where  the 
chances  of  success  are  so  few  and  the 
work  necessary  to  succeed  is  so  great, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  political  appoint- 
ment ruins  nearly  every  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  one.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  young  men,  as  it  unfits 
them  for  almost  every  other  position  in 
life. 

During  the  years  between  my  first  and 
my  last  experience  in  office  seeking  T 
have  received  more  or  less  recognition, 
but  my  own  experiences  and  observations 
prove  that  seeking  political  office,  either 
elective  or  appointive,  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  things  that  any  man  can  under- 
take, and  whether  successful  or  not,  the 
average  man,  if  he  is  honest,  will  admit 
that  he  would  have  been  much  better  off 
financially,  and  in  many  cases  morally 
and  physically,  if  he  had  never  sought 
public  office.  Among  my  own  acquaint- 
ances I  can  recall  the  names  of  many 
bright  men  who  had  good  prospects,  but 
were  ruined  for  life  financially,  socially, 
morally  and  physically  by  political  life. 

My  last  experience  in  office  seeking 
occurred  in  trying  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  national  Government. 
With  thousands  of  others  who  first  and 
last  have  journeyed  to  the  national  capi- 
tal, the  Mecca  of  office  seekers,  in  quest 
of  public  office,  I  decided  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. Before  starting  I  procured  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  various  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  also  a  number  of  indorse- 
ments as  to  my  business  experience,  in- 
tegrity and  ability  to  fill  any  ordinary 
position.  I  also  had  the  indorsements 
of  the  local  and  State  organizations  for 
my  appointment. 

Arriving  at  Washington  I  at  once 
called  on  the  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  district  where  I  resided  and  told  him 
why  I  was  in  the  city  and  what  I  desired. 
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He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  assist  might  take  place  in  the  departments,  af- 
me,  but  as  nearly  all  the  offices  were  un-  ter  a  great  amount  of  work  I  ascertained 
der  the  Civil  Service  Rules,  it  was  almost  that  there  were  possibilities  of  a  change 
impossible  to  secure  a  position  for  any  occurring  in  one  of  the  departments  and 
one ;  that  if  I  would  look  around  and  that,  if  I  had  sufficient  influence,  I  might 
find  a  vacancy  or  a  place  where  there  be  able  to  secure  a  position.  After  con- 
was  an  opening,  he  would  do  everything  suiting  with  some  of  the  Members  of 
possible  to  secure  my  appointment.  Congress  who  were  anxious  to  assist  me. 

As  the  rules  of  the  several  departments  I  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure 

absolutely    prohibit    all    employes    from  a  place  in  the  department  where  I  had 

making  public  any  information  in  regard  learned  there  might  be  an  opening, 
to  vacancies  or  changes  which  are  to  oc-        I  immediately  prepared  an  application 

cur,  unless  one  has  friends  in  the  depart-  for  the  position  and  secured  all  the  in- 

ment  who  are  willing  to  violate  the  rules  dorsements  possible.     With  the  aid   of 

it    is    almost  impossible  to   learn  when  my  friends  I  succeeded  in  securing  the 

there  is  or  may  be  an  opportunity  to  se-  indorsements  of  nearly  all  the  Members 

cure  a  position.  of  Congress  and  both  the  Senators  of  the 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing  an  State  where  I  resided,  and  also  some  in- 
appointment  under  the  national  Govern-  dorsements  from  others  who  were  sup- 
ment :  through  Civil  Service  examination  posed  to  have  considerable  influence  with 
and  by  political  influence,  the  chances  of  the  head  of  the  department  where  I 
success  in  either  case  being  about  equal  wished  to  secure  a  place.  After  devoting 
and  in  neither  one  very  encouraging.  As  several  days  to  securing  all  the  indorse- 
for  many  reasons  I  did  not  desire  to  ap-  ments  possible,  two  Members  of  Con- 
ply  for  an  appointment  through  the  Civil  gress  called  to  see  the  head  of  the  de- 
Service  process  it  was  necessary  for  me  partment  in  regard  to  my  appointment, 
to  ascertain  what  offices  were  outside  the  but  without  success,  as  they  were  in- 
Civil  Service  rules.  Procuring  a  copy  formed  that  there  was  no  present  vacancy 
of  the  '*  Blue  Book,"  which  contains  a  in  the  department  and  no  changes  antici- 
list  of  all  Government  employes  and  a  pated,  but  that  my  application  and  papers 
copy  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  together  would  be  placed  on  file  and  that  there 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  relating  might  be  a  chance  in  the  future.  I  sup- 
to  the  classified  service,  I  undertook  to  pose  my  application  is  still  on  file  in  the 
find  some  position  which  I  had  influence  department,  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
enough  to  obtain.  I  soon  discovered  that  ment  I  have  not  received  any  notification 
nearly  all  the  offices  were  under  the  Civil  of  my  appointment. 

Service  rules,  except  those  filled  by  ap-        While  I  was  not  successful  in  securing 

pointment  of  the  President,  the  private  a  position,  the  time  spent  at  the  capital 

secretaries  and  a  few  positions  requiring  was  not  entirely  wasted,  as  my  experi- 

expert  knowledge  and  were  what  might  ence   changed    my   views    in    regard    to 

be  called  confidential  positions.  many  things  connected  with  the  making 

During  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  of  appointments  to  public  office.  Pre- 
head  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  vious  to  my  visit  to  Washington  I  had 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  chance  for  always  been  opposed  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
one  having  political  influence  to  evade  form,  but  my  experience  convinced  me 
the  Civil  Service  rules  and  secure  an  ap-  that  the  changes  brought  about  by  this 
pointment.  and  he  replied :  "  The  rules  reform  are  of  untold  benefit,  not  only  to 
have  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  so  the  Members  of  Cong-ress  and  those  hold- 
that  now  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  ing  positions  under  the  Government,  but 
one  to  get  into  the  classified  service  ex-  to  the  entire  people. 

cept  by  taking  the  regular  examinations.         If  the  office  seeker  realized  how  few 

Such  things  were  possible  in  the  past,  but  offices  there  are  outside  of  those  covered 

now  all  the  back  doors  and  windows  are  bv  the   Civil   Service  Rules,  how  much 

closed."  work  and  influence  it  takes  to  obtain  an 

Notwithstanding  the  rules  prohibiting  appointment  and  how  small  the  chances 

employes  from  giving  information  in  re-  are  of  success,  there  would  be  many  less 

gard    to    vacancies  and  change?   which  applicants  seeking  political  office.     It  is 
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safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  with  success  that  success  in  the  majority 
appUcants  for  pubhc  office  fail  to  secure  of  cases  is  a  damage  rather  than  a  bene- 
a  position  and  that  even  where  one  meets     fit. 


The    King    of    England 

By  Henry  Newbolt 

Author  of  "  Admirals  All,"  etc. 

IN  that  ecHpse  of  noon  when  joy  was  hushed, 
Like  the  birds'  song  beneath  unnatural  night, 
And  Terror's  footfall  in  the  darkness  crushed 
The  rose  imperial  of  our  delight, 
Then,  even  then,  tho  no  man  cried  ''  He  comes," 
And  no  man  turned  to  greet  him  passing  there. 
With  phantom  heralds  challenging  renown 
And  silent-throbbing  drums, 
I  saw  the  King  of  England,  hale  and  fair. 

Ride  out  with  a  great  train  through  London  town. 

Unarmed  he  rode,  but  in  his  ruddy  shield 
The  lions  bore  the  dint  of  many  a  lance, 
And  up  and  down  his  mantle's  azure  field 

Were  strewn  the  lilies  plucked  in  famous  France. 
Before  him  went  with  banner  floating  wide 
The  yeoman  breed  that  served  his  honor  best. 

And  mixed  with  these  his  knights  of  noble  blood; 
But  in  the  place  of  pride 
His  admirals  in  billowy  lines  abreast 

Convoyed  him  close  like  galleons  on  the  flood. 

Full  of  a  strength  unbroken  showed  his  face. 

And  his  brow  calm  with  youth's  tmclouded  dawn, 
But  round  his  lips  were  lines  of  tenderer  grace 

Such  as  no  hand  but  Time's  hath  ever  drawn. 
Surely  he  knew  his  glory  had  no  part 
In  dull  decay,  nor  unto  Death  must  bend, 

Yet  surely  too  of  lengthening  shadows  dreamed 
With  sunset  in  his  heart, 
So  brief  his  beauty  now,  so  near  the  end, 
And  now  so  old  and  so  immortal  seemed. 

O  King  among  the  living,  these  shall  hail 
Sons  of  thy  dust  that  shall  inherit  thee : 
O  King  of  men  that  die,  tho  we  must  fail 

Thy  life  is  breathed  from  thy  triumphant  sea. 
O  man  that  servest  men  by  right  of  birth. 
Our  heart's  content  thy  heart  shall  also  keep. 
Thou,  too,  with  us  shalt  one  day  lay  thee  down 
In  our  dear  native  earth, 
Full  sure  the  King  of  England,  while  we  sleep, 
Forever  rides  abroad  through  London  town. 

LoNnnN.  England, 


LITERATURE 


Varieties    of    Religious    Ex- 
perience 

A  READER  who  carcs  at  once  for  reli- 
gion and  for  science,  particularly  if  he 
adds  a  taste  for  literature,  will  take  deep 
pleasure  in  this  volume.*  It  is  a  treatise 
on  the  psychology  of  religion  by  a  chief 
among  psychological  experts,  an  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  intimate  spiritual 
confessions,  and  an  essay,  equally  rev- 
erent and  independent,  on  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion. And  in  style  the  best  of  the 
passages,  autobiographic  or  reflective, 
which  it  quotes  are  fully  matched  by  the 
author's  own  vividness  and  vigor.  These 
illustrative  passages,  gathered  from  an 
immense  variety  of  sources,  printed  and 
private,  are  so  disposed  and  interpreted 
that  they  seem  to  enhance  and  not  to 
weaken  the  impress  of  one  individuality 
upon  the  whole.  Defects  the  book  has ; 
such  as  an  occasional  laxity  in  its  method, 
an  occasional  relenting  in  its  logic ;  but 
we  would  not  purchase  their  remedy  at 
the  sacrifice  of  any  of  its  flexible  intelli- 
gence, its  knowledge  of  the  heart,  its  hu- 
mane and  mellow  sanity  of  view. 

First  of  all,  the  work  aims  at  ''  a  de- 
scriptive survey  of  the  religious  propensi- 
ties ;  "  and  upon  this  is  based  an  estimate 
of  their  function  and  value.  The  first  chap- 
ter deals  with  the  distinction  between  the 
mere  description  and  ''  natural  history  " 
of  the  religious  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
*'  spiritual  judgments  "  on  the  other,  as 
to  their  worth  and  truth.  It  is  often  as- 
sumed by  "  medical  materialists  "  that  if 
religious  feelings  can  be  traced  to  a  phys- 
ical origin  their  "  spiritual  value  is  un- 
done." We  hear  such  comment  as  the 
following:  "Alfred  believes  in  immortal- 
ity so  strongly  because  his  temperament 
is  so  emotional.  Fanny's  extraordinary 
conscientiousness  is  merely  a  matter  of 
over-instigated  nerves.  William's  melan- 
choly about  the  universe  is  due  to  bad  di- 
gestion— probably  his  liver  is  torpid. 
Eliza's  delight  in  her  church  is  a  symp- 

*The  Varieties  op  Religious  Experience.  A 
Study  in  Human  Nature.  Being  the  Oifford  Lee- 
tures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
in  1901-02  hp  William  James,  LL.D.,  etc.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $3.20  net. 


tom  of  her  hysterical  constitution.  Peter 
would  be  less  troubled  about  his  soul  if  he 
would  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
etc."  Yet  we  cannot  help  believing  that, 
whatever  our  organism's  peculiarities, 
our  thoughts  have  some  power  of  clutch- 
ing the  truth.  The  fact  is,  says  our  au- 
thor, that  all  mental  states  are  associated 
with  bodily  conditions  and  that  the  most 
valuable  thoughts  have  often  proceeded 
from  weak  or  one-sided  constitutions. 
Their  value  is  to  be  tested  by  their  appli- 
cation. 

"  In  the  natural  sciences  and  industrial  arts 
it  never  occurs  to  any  one  to  try  to  refute  opin- 
ions by  throwing  up  their  author's  neurotic 
constitution.  Opinions  here  are  invariably 
tested  by  logic  and  by  experiment,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  author's  neurological  type. 
It  should  be  no  otherwise  with  religious  opin- 
ions. .  .  .  Saint  Teresa  might  have  had 
the  nervous  system  of  the  placidest  cow,  and 
it  would  not  save  her  theology,  if  the  trial  of 
the  theology  by  these  other  tests  should  show 
it  to  be  contemptible.  And  conversely,  if  her 
theology  can  stand  these  other  tests,  it  will 
make  no  difference  how  hysterical  or  nervously 
off  her  balance  Saint  Teresa  may  have  been 
when  she  was  with  us  here  below." 

It  is  in  this  temper  that  the  whole  volume 
is  written.  The  appeal  is  to  experience, 
to  the  spiritual  results.  From  this  point 
of  view  one  discerns  immediately  the 
bearing  of  the  psychology  of  religion  on 
its  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  preg- 
nant second  chapter,  on  the  nature  of  the 
religious  sentiment  and  its  distinction 
from  '*  mnralism  "  and  other  spiritual  at- 
titudes. Suffice  it  that  the  author  states 
here  his  purpose  to  fix  attention  on  the 
intenser  forms  of  the  sentiment,  that  its 
distinctive  features  may  stand  forth  in 
bolder  relief : 

"  Having  the  phenomenon  of  our  study  in 
its  acutest  possible  form  to  start  with,  we  can 
shade  down  as  much  as  we  please  later." 

The  foundation  for  all  direct  religious 
experience  is  the  sense  of  an  unseen  pres- 
ence. In  its  simplest  forms  this  presence 
is  not  defined  by  mental  images  of  any 
sort.  With  his  singular  felicity  in  illus- 
tration the  author  supplies  abundant  in- 
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stances  of  the  sudden  bare  impression  of 
the  presence  of  a  superior  spiritual 
power. 

Following  this  chapter  on  "  The  Real- 
ity of  the  Unseen  "  comes  a  study  of 
"  The  Religion  of  Healthy-Mindedness." 
In  the  presence  of  the  divine  there  is  first 
of  all  to  be  considered  the  attitude  of 
happy  acquiescence  and  self-surrender, 
the  feeling  that  the  divine  permeates  and 
masters  all.  the  persuasion  that  evil  is  un- 
real or  transient,  the  temper  of  unsullied 
joy  in  God.  Besides  the  cases  of  well- 
known  figures  in  Christian  history  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  religious  optimism  that 
has  burst  forth  so  copiously  in  America 
under  the  names  of  ''  mind-cure," 
"  Christian  Science,"  etc.  Those  (and 
there  are  many)  who  seek  an  account  and 
a  study  of  these  things  that  shall  be  at 
once  informed,  sympathetic  and  scientific 
may  be  commended  to  Professor  James's 
book.  Briefly,  his  conclusion  is  favora- 
ble as  to  the  spirit  of  these  movements 
and  the  tone  of  their  appeal  to  human  na- 
ture, highly  favorable  as  to  much  of  the 
effects  they  have  wrought,  full  of  respect 
for  their  seriousness  and  their  aim  at 
practice,  sceptical  as  to  the  letter  of  their 
doctrine  and  its  pretension  to  supply  the 
sole  regimen  for  all  temperaments. 

After  joyous  faith  comes  ''  The  Sick 
Soul."    There  are  those 

"  for  whom  evil  is  no  mere  relation  of  the 
[self]  to  particular  outer  things,  but  some- 
thing more  radical  and  general,  a  wrongness 
or  vice  in  [its]  essential  nature,  which  no  al- 
teration of  the  environment,  or  any  superficial 
rearrangement  of  the  inner  self,  can  cure,  and 
which  requires  a  supernatural  remedy.  On 
the  whole,  the  Latin  races  have  leaned  more 
to  the  former  way  of  looking  upon  evil  as 
made  up  of  ills  and  sins  in  the  plural,  remov- 
able in  detail,  while  the  Germanic  races  have 
tended  rather  to  think  of  Sin  in  the  singular, 
and  with  a  capital  S,  as  of  something  in- 
eradicably  ingrained  .  .  .  and  never  to  be 
removed  by  any  piecemeal  operations." 

The  illustrative  passages  from  auto- 
biography quoted  in  this  chapter  as  in  its 
predecessor  are  as  varied  as  impressive, 
and  the  insight  and  profound  humanity 
of  the  author's  comment  are  nowhere 
more  notable.  The  imaginative  quality 
of  his  powerful  style  lends  itself  well  to 
such  a  theme,  and  the  deep  vibrations  of 
sadness  that  pervade  the  chapter  set  it  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  last. 


After  religious  joy  and  religious  gloom 
comes  "  The  Divided  Self,"  the  state  of 
struggle  between  the  two  tendencies. 
Then  **  Conversion,"  the  triumph  of  the 
former  in  a  sense  of  self-surrender  and 
peaceful  harmony  with  God.  It  is  here 
that  we  have  the  suggestion  that  a  prime 
agency  in  all  religious  change  of  heart 
is  the  ''  subliminal  consciousness,"  that 
mind  beneath  the  mind  of  which  Janet, 
Binet  and  other  investigators  have  done 
so  much  to  make  clear  the  existence  and 
functions.  There  is,  in  their  opinion  and 
that  of  Professor  James,  not  only  the  or- 
dinary field  of  consciousness  in  us,  "  with 
its  usual  center  and  margin,  but  an  addi- 
tion thereto  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of 
memories,  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
are  extra-marginal  and  outside  of  the 
primary  consciousness  altogether,  but  yet 
must  be  classed  as  conscious  facts  of 
some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their  presence 
by  unmistakable  signs."  If  conversion 
be  merely  an  invasion  of  the  ordinary 
consciousness  by  an  influence  from  the 
subconscious  region,  then  conversion  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  "  a  piece  of  natural 
psychology." 

''  But  if  you,  being  orthodox  Christians,  ask 
me  as  a  psychologist  whether  the  reference  to 
a  subliminal  self  does  not  exclude  the  notion 
of  the  direct  presence  of  the  Diety  altogether, 
I  have  to  say  frankly  that  as  a  psychologist  I 
do  not  see  why  it  necessarily  should.  .  .  . 
Just  as  our  primary  wide-awake  conscious- 
ness throws  open  our  senses  to  the  touch  of 
things  material,  so  it  is  logically  conceivable 
that  if  there  be  higher  spiritual  agencies  that 
can  directly  touch  us,  the  psychological  con- 
dition of  their  doing  so  might  he  our  posses- 
sion of  a  subconscious  region  which  alone 
should  yield  access  to  them." 

The  fruits  of  the  converted  life  are 
treated  in  the  chapters  on  "  Saintliness  " 
and  "  The  Value  of  Saintliness."  The 
test  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  book,  is 
placed  in  the  consequences.  Amid  much 
thought  that  cannot  be  condensed  stands 
forth  the  censure  and  yet  final  defense 
of  asceticism.  Asceticism  symbolizes, 
lamely  enough  no  doubt,  but  sincerely, 
the  belief  that  there  is  an  element  of  real 
wrongness  in  this  world,  which  is  neither 
to  be  ignored  nor  evaded,  but  which  must 
be  squarely  met  and  overcome  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  soul's  heroic  resources  and 
neutralized  and  cleansed  away  by  suffer- 
ing.    For  instance, 
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"  if  one  has  ever  taken  the  fact  of  the  prev- 
alence of  tragic  death  in  this  world's  history 
fairly  into  his  mind, — freezing,  drowning,  en- 
tombment alive,  wild  beasts,  worse  men  and 
hideous  diseases, — he  can  with  difficulty,  it 
seems  to  me,  continue  his  own  career  of  world- 
ly prosperity  without  suspecting  that  he  may 
all  the  while  not  be  really  inside  the  game,  that 
he  may  lack  the  great  initiation." — "  Life  is 
neither  farce  nor  genteel  comedy,  [asceticism] 
says,  but  something  we  must  sit  at  in  mourn- 
ing garments,  hoping  its  bitter  taste  will  purge 
us  of  our  folly.  The  wild  and  the  heroic  are 
indeed  such  rooted  parts  of  it  that  healthy- 
mindedness  pure  and  simple,  with  its  senti- 
mental optimism,  can  hardly  be  regarded  by 
any  thinking  man  as  a  serious  solution. 
Phrases  of  neatness,  cosiness  and  comfort  can 
never  be  an  answer  to  the  sphinx's  riddle." — 
"  The  metaphysical  mystery,  thus  recognized 
by  common  sense,  that  he.  who  feeds  on  death 
that  feeds  on  men  possesses  life  supereminently 
and  excellently,  and  meets  best  the  secret  de- 
mands of  the  universe,  is  the  truth  of  which 
aceticism  has  been  the  faithful  champion. 
The  folly  of  the  cross,  so  inexplicable  by  the 
intellect,  has  yet  its  indestructible  vital  mean- 
mg. 

Upon  this  series  of  chapters  follow 
those  on  the  forms  of  consciousness  that 
profess  to  ^ive  knowledge  of  the  divine. 
Two  such  forms  are  considered,  namely, 
the  insight  of  ''  Mysticism  "  and  the  rea- 
soning of  "  Philosophy."  The  mystical 
insight  the  author  respects  but  does  not 
profess  to  share  ;  the  proofs  of  philosophy 
viewed  apart  from  concrete  human  ex- 
perience, he  judges  insufficient.  In  the 
"  Conclusions "  and  the  remarkable 
"  Postscript "  he  states,  with  extreme 
caution  and  avoidance  of  dogmatism,  the 
grounds  of  his  own  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  religion.  That  higher 
spiritual  agencies  do  influence  our  con- 
sciousness ;  that  these  are  one  with  the 
powers  that  rule  the  world  and  guarantee 
an  ideal  world-order :  such  is  his  delib- 
erate faith.  And  vigorous  is  his  protest 
against  academic  theologies  of  the  trans- 
cendentalist  order  which  conceive  their 
deity  as  "  underlying  "  but  in  no  wise 
interposing  in  the  current  of  actual  af- 
fairs. Beyond  these  positions,  positive 
and  negative,  he  sees  no  basis  for 
affirmation,  and  he  is  not  even  prepared 
to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  truth  in  poly- 
theism. With  these  last  chapters  many 
readers  will  have  many  quarrels,  and  we 
must  admit  that  we  find  much  in  them 
from  which  we  must  dissent.    But  in  the 


author's  robust  sincerity,  his  modesty,  his 
insight  into  high  experience  and  his  ab- 
solutely single-minded  quest  for  fact 
there  is  that  which  we  value  beyond  any 
agreement  in  specific  view. 

Nature    Out-of-Doors     and     In- 

Doors 

The  third  volume  of  the  American 
Sportsman's  Library,  6'a//yi(^;i  and  Trout* 
is  a  colaboratcd  book,  like  the  first 
volume  on  the  "  Deer  Family  "  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  others.  The  chief 
work,  however,  has  been  done  by  Dean 
Sage  and  Wm.  C.  Harris ;  the  part  on 
the  Pacific  salmons,  written  by  C.  H. 
Townsend  and  L.  H.  M.  Smith,  covering 
only  thirty-seven  of  the  four  hundred 
pages.  Dean  Sage,  who  treats  of  the  At- 
lantic salmon  (Salmo  Salar),  after  an 
interesting  history  of  the  habits  and  habi- 
tat of  the  fish,  gives  helpful  hints  and 
experiences  on  tackle,  casting  and  work- 
ing the  fly,  fishing  the  pool,  hours  for 
angling,  striking,  playing  and  landing 
the  game.  One  enjoys  the  interjected 
bits  of  sporting  gossip  so  dear  to  the 
angler,  and  the  apposite  quotations  from 
the  poet-devotees  of  the  gentle  art.  It  is 
rather  to  be  hoped  than  expected  that 
public  sentiment  may  indorse  by  ade- 
quate legislation  the  writer's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  "  bushwhacking  "  methods  by 
which  netters  destroy  legitimate  sport 
and  desalmonize  (if  one  may  coin  the 
word)  our  rivers  by  practically  extermi- 
nating the  fish  at  the  mouth  of  streams. 
But  might  not  a  modicum  of  the  same 
indignation  be  justly  visited  upon  the 
ambition  for  the  biggest  bag  of  game  to 
which  he  gives  the  stimulus  of  record  and 
favorable  notice?  (Pp.  47-8.)  To  take 
game  is  the  essence  of  good  sport,  and,  of 
course,  one  likes  to  be  and  to  be  ac- 
counted a  good  sportsman.  But  it  is 
worth  considering  whether  in  every  field 
the  ambition  to  make  the  biggest  score 
is  not  unwholesome,  and  rather  degrades 
than  develops  the  true  sportsmanlike 
spirit.  Surely  the  character,  success  and 
pleasure-giving  qualities  of  outdoor 
sports  should  be  tested  by  a  higher  men- 
suration than  mere  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Harris  is  quite  delightful  as  well  as  prac- 

*S.\LMON  AND  Trout.    By  Various  Authors.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.00  net. 
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tical  in  his  treatment  of  the  American 
trout.  He  gives  clear  and  untechnical 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  varieties, 
and  his  pages  abound  in  attractive  and 
suggestive  gHmpses  of  natural  habit, 
scenery  and  sporting  incident.  He  gives 
admirable  instructions  as  to  method  and 
equipment  for  trout  fishing,  including  a 
good  list  of  artificial  flies.  The  publish- 
er's work  is  commendable  and  the  book 
is  not  too  heavy  for  the  grip-sack  of  a 
sportsman  on  an  outing  trip. 

If  one  cannot  go  to  mountain  brooks 
and  rivers  after  trout  and  salmon,  he  can 
study  fish  manners  in  a  glass  tank  at 
home.  An  aquarium  is  a  miniature  par- 
lor pond.  It  carries  into  the  household 
a  bit  of  nature  and  out-of-door  life.  It 
is  a  convenient  and  constant  source  of 
enjoyment  to  young  people  in  particular. 
It  abounds  in  object  lessons.  It  quickens 
interest  in  natural  objects,  develops  hab- 
its of  observation  and  trains  the  mind  to 
ways  of  carefulness,  consideration  and 
sympathy  in  the  care-taking  of  depend- 
ent creatures.  But  the  seeming  difficulty 
of  maintaining  aquaria  deters  many  from 
the  attempt.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith's  The  Home  Aquarium:  How  to 
Care  for  It  will  be  mightily  encouraged 
to  make  a  trial.*  It  is  a  genuine  book, 
from  beginning  tO'  end  abounding  in  just 
such  information  as  a  novice  needs,  and 
full  of  interesting  facts  about  the  animals 
and  plants  that  are  adapted  to  the  aqua- 
rium and  how  to  take  care  of  them.  One 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  learn  to 
be  an  "  aquarist  "  from  the  author  of  this 
little  book,  whose  delicious  enthusiasm  is 
contagious  and  covers  the  slightest  de- 
tails. The  figures  are  home-made,  but 
are  satisfactory  in  spite  of  their  crude- 
ness.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  peculiar  and  "  impressionist " 
methods  of  the  average  delineator  of  liv- 
ing creatures  will  appreciate  the  writer's 
reason  for  making  his  own  illustrations. 

From  an  aquarium  to  a  "  rosarium  "  is 
a  far  cry.  But  doubtless  the  author  of 
The  Book  of  the  Rosc^  (The  Rev.  A. 
Foster-Melliar)  would  find  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  author  of  The  Home 
Aquarium.  In  his  enthusiasm,  at  least, 
the  "  aquarist  "  would  be  at  one  with  the 


*  The  Home  Aquaritim. 
York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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t  The  Book  of  the  Rose.     By  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar.     New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     .$1.75. 


"  Rosarian  " — always  spelled,  as  Rose  is 
also,  with  a  capital  R!  This  standard 
book  has  reached  its  second  edition,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  merit,  and  has  been 
revised  and  corrected  to  date.  Altho 
especially  adapted  to  English  climate  and 
conditions,  it  is  full  of  interest  and  help 
for  American  rose  culturists,  who  will 
here  find  valuable  material  on  the  history 
and  classification  of  roses,  on  soil,  man- 
ures, planting,  pruning,  propagation, 
pests,  and  natural  habits.  There  are  full 
lists  of  varieties  from  which  to  select, 
with  descriptions  of  the  most  desirable 
forms,  and  a  "  calendar "  which  gives 
practical,  notes  of  what  the  rosarian 
needs  to  do  for  his  plants  during  every 
month  of  the  year.  With  all  his  partiali- 
ty for  his  favorite  flower  the  rector  of 
Sproughton  is  plainly  a  man  of  honest 
judgment,  for  he  does  not  consider  the 
rose  pre-eminent  as  a  decorative  plant. 
In  truth,  its  reign  is  a  short  one  in  the 
open  air,  altho  the  conservatory  prolongs 
it  and  indeed  gives  the  flower  its  chief 
social  sovereignty  during  the  winter 
months.  Simpler  flowers,  much  less 
beautiful,  have  greater  value  for  general 
effect  in  the  garden  and  lawn.  Even  cut 
roses  are  more  difficult  to  arrange  for 
artistic  decoration  than  lighter,  simpler 
and  less  noble  flowers.  Unless,  indeed, 
one  accepts  the  author's  dictum — and  few 
will  dispute  it — that  a  good  rose  should 
stand  in  a  vase  by  itself,  as  a  queen 
should,  and  thus  challenge  the  rivalry  of 
other  flowers  and  combinations  of 
flowers. 

It  would  seem  hard  to  link  The  Book 
of  the  Rose  with  The  Common  Spiders 
of  the  United  States  (J.  H.  Emerton).J 
But,  in  nature,  plants  and  flowers  are 
commonly  and  closely  associated  with 
the  children  of  Arachne.  There  are  few 
prettier  natural  pictures  than  the  dainty 
web  of  Sinyphia  among  morning-glories, 
or  the  splendid  structure  of  an  orb- 
weaver's  snare  hanging,  dew-covered,  on 
a  honeysuckle  hedge,  or  in  a  clump  of 
wild  rose  bushes.  Most  species  of  spi- 
ders are  found  in  such  sites  in  woodland, 
meadow  and  fields  as  would  suggest  a 
preference  for  beautiful  locations.  One 
may  not  venture  to  explain  this  by  an 
aranead  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  those 

t  The  Commox  Spiders  or  the  United  St.^tw 
By  James  H.  Emerton.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  7.'» 
cents. 
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locations  are  chosen  chiefly  because  the 
insects  on  which  the  spiders  prey  resort 
thereto.  Yet,  who  knows?  Environment 
and  \ou^  use  and  wont  may  have  pro- 
duced an  estlietic  sense  even  in  despised 
araneads !  At  any  rate,  a  work  on 
"  Common  Spiders "  ought  to  increase 
popular  interest  in  and  respect  for  such 
beneficent,  if  not  philanthropic,  creatures. 
Mr.  Emerton's  book  serves  its  purpose 
well  and  i^ives  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  various  groups  of  spiders,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  most  commonly  observed 
typical  species.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous, artistic  and  unusually  accurate, 
and  the  photograph  has  been  used  with 
admirable  advantage  in  many  cuts.  The 
book  barely  escapes  being  highly  valuable 
by  some  characteristic  omissions  and  de- 
fects. Why  so  admirable  an  opportunity 
w^as  lost  to  correct  and  settle  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  nomenclature  of  some  of 
the  most  common  species  perhaps  only 
the  author  could  explain.  He  refers  the 
reader  to  the  late  Dr.  Marx's  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Described  Araneae,"  etc.,  for  con- 
flicting names  and  classifications.  Yet 
Dr.  Alarx's  authority — to  say  nothing  of 
other  araneologists — is  deliberately  dis- 
regarded in  such  examples  as  Argiope 
Coppinaria  Walckenaer  (A.  riparia)  ; 
Argiope  argyraspis  Walck.  (A.  trans- 
versa) ;  the  three  species  of  Acrosoma, 
A.  gracile,  A.  reduvianum  and  A,  saggi- 
iatum,  which  are  still  published  as  A.  ru- 
gosa,  A.  mitrata  and  A.  spinea:  Eperia 
Benjamina  Walck.  (E.  domiciliorum)  ; 
Argyrocpcira  venusta  (A.  Nortorum). 
and  others.  Moreover,  one  would  think 
that  a  book  of  this  sort  would  have  given 
its  readers  a  list  of  the  most  important 
works,  at  least  in  English,  that  may  be 
consulted  on  the  life  history  or  the  struc- 
ture and  the  classification  of  spiders. 
But  the  author  shows  scant  courtesy  to 
his  fellow  workers,  a  bare  mention  being 
made  of  two  or  three  American  writers, 
while  the  rich  literature  of  Europe  is  not 
even  referred  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
should  this  book  reach  a  second  edition, 
the  publishers  may  repair  some  of  these 
defects. 

Pope  Leo  the    Poet 

The  translations  of  Pope  Leo's  In- 
euntis  Scec^ili  Auspicia,  a  few  years  ago, 
bv  Andrew  Lang  and  Francis  Thomp- 


son, and  in  Tju;  Indkfendent  by  Dr. 
Ward,  furnished  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  vigorous  mtellectual  powers  of 
the  nonagenarian  Pontiff.  This  handsome 
volume, '•'■  then,  in  which  we  have  gath- 
ered together  all  his  Latin  poems,  begm- 
ning  with  one  written  in  his  twelfth  year, 
will  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  scholars.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  poems  are  marked  by  any  remark- 
ably original  thoughts ;  they  are  simply 
the  recreations  of  a  man  of  profound  and 
exquisite  culture,  the  kind  of  recreations 
that  occupied  the  leisure  of  poets  like 
Milton  and  Gray  and  of  statesmen  like 
Wellesley  and  Gladstone ;  but  the  Pope 
says  old  things  often  in  a  new  way,  and 
his  verses  never  fall  short  of  that  tech- 
nical perfection  which  is  the  peculiar 
charm,  the  quality  without  which  it  has 
no  raison  d'etre,  of  Latin  verse. 

We  have  here  stately  odes,  light  epi- 
grams, heroic  hymns,  quatrains,  inscrip- 
tions, modern  themes  dressed  out  m  the 
diction  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  all 
showing  a  notable  command  of  every 
sortof  metrical  form  :  hexameter,  pentam- 
eter, iambic  dimeter,  Sapphic,  Alcaic, 
the  elegiac  couplet  and  the  Ambrosian 
stanza.  In  one  respect  the  most  interest- 
ing verses  are  those  written  by  the  Pope 
before  he  came  of  age,  for  it  is  always 
interesting  to  discover  in  the  youth  of 
great  men  the  germs  of  the  qualities 
which  are  to  develop  in  their  after  years. 
So  it  is  pleasant  to  read  these  relics  of  the 
time  when  Leo  felt  the  first  thrills  of  that 
passionate  love  for  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature  which  has  no  doubt 
been  largely  the  making  of  his  intellec- 
tual fortune. 

Dr.  Henry's  translations  are  admi- 
rable. They  not  only  help  the  reader  to- 
appreciate  the  esthetic  value  of  the  orig- 
inals, but  they  yield  of  themselves  a  real 
pleasure  through  the  graces  of  the  style 
antl  the  manifestation  of  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  author  and  translator. 
The  notes,  besides  being  of  considerable 
critical  value,  supply  us  with  interesting 
information  about  the  times,  seasons  and 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  book. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances   that    might    be    quoted    of    Dr. 

•  Poems,  Charades.  Inscriptions  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  With  English  Translations  and  Xotes,  hy  H. 
T.  Henry,  of  Overbrook  Seminary.  Philadelphia: 
The  Dolphin  Press:     $1..50  net. 
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Henry's  success  in  transposing  the  meter 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  original  into 
English,  and  achieving  musical  effects 
by  a  subtle  management  of  rhythm : 

Ardet  pugna  ferox ;  Lucifer  ipse,  viden', 
Horrida  monstra  furens  ex  Acheronte  vomit. 
Ocius,  alma  Parens,  ocius  affer  opem. 
Tu  mihi  virtutem,  robur  et  adde  novum. 
Contere  virgineo  monstra  inimica  pede. 
Te  duce,  Virgo,  libens  aspera  bella  geram : 
Diffugiunt  hostes;  te  duce,  victor  ero. 

Thus  the  Latin,  which  Dr.  Henry  para- 
phrases, as  follows : 

Furious   rages   the   fray: 
Lucifer,   watching  intent 
For  the  uncertain  event. 

Marshals  his  hellish  array. 

Help  me,  O  Mother,  this  day; 
List  to  thy  client's  lament: 
Lo !  I  am  weak  and  o'erspent. 

Molded  of  spirit  and  clay. 

Under  thy  virginal  heel 

Crushing  the  serpent  of  old, 

Ah !  to  thy  servant  reveal 
Power  the  prophets  foretold : 

Then  shall  my  spirit,  tho  weak, 

Only  of  victory  speak ! 

Persian  Children  of  the  Royal  Family.  By 
Wilfrid  Sparroy.  New  York :  John  Lane, 
j^3.5o  net. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  for  some  years  the 
tutor  of  the  children  of  the  Persian 
King's  eldest  brother  at  the  court  of 
Ispahan.  The  tutor  evidently  kept  his 
eyes  open,  and  he  has  brought  consider- 
able powers  of  description  to  bear  on  the 
strange  scenes  he  saw  everywhere 
around  him.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
a  very  agreeably  written  record  of  his 
experiences,  the  trials  he  encountered  in 
dealing  with  his  truculent  and  rather 
tricky,  but  on  the  whole  good  natured, 
employer,  the  Zillu's  Sultan,  and  his 
troubles  with  court  eunuchs  and  cour- 
tiers generally.  The  princelets  whom  he 
left  England  to  instruct  are  delightful  lit- 
tle people,  and  some  of  the  most  amusing 
parts  of  the  volume  are  those  in  which 
their  keen  wits  are  pitted  against  their 
•  tutor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up 
a  picture  of  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Ispahan  in  the  days  of  Shah 
Abbas  in  presence  of  the  account  which 
Mr.  vSparroy  gives  of  its  present  squalor 


and  misery.  Wretched  streets,  between 
walls  of  sun-baked  clay  and  chopped 
straw,  lined  with  mendicant  cripples  and 
hideous  lepers,  formed  the  spectacle  that 
greeted  him  on  his  way  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace. The  author  has  a  pleasant  literary 
style,  and  we  rise  from  his  pages  with 
the  feeling  that  we  have  had  some  very 
true  and  vivid  glimpses  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting nation,  in  many  respects  the 
France  of  the  Orient.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Sparroy  has  not 
furnished  the  reader  with  a  glossary  of 
the  Persian  words  and  phrases  which  oc- 
cur on  every  page.  They  are  sometimes 
translated  in  the  text,  but  not  always. 

Si 

The  Love  Story  of  Abner  Stone.  By  Edwin 
Carlile  Litsey.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  ^1.20  net. 

When  an  author  selects  James  Lane 
Allen's  marvelous  Kentucky  landscape 
for  the  unfolding  of  his  story  and  pitches 
his  literary  style  upon  a  sort  of  hymnal 
key,  we  expect  more  of  him  than  if  he 
had  got  a  little  meadow  of  his  own  some- 
where and  piped  his  romance  into  it.  And 
so,  in  spite  of  the  blue  bird  feathers  and 
some  really  ardent  patches  of  color  in 
this  story,  the  writer  has  only  succeeded 
in  reminding  us  enough  of  Mr.  Allen's 
splendid  scenery  to  suggest  the  inferiority 
of  his  own.  He  can  feel,  but  has  not 
yet  the  poetic  gravity  to  interpret  nature 
further  than  through  a  summer  shower 
mood.  And  so  far  from  reaching  the 
tender,  reminiscent  mind  of  old  age,  as 
he  professes  to  do  in  his  narrative,  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Byronic  stage  of  self-conscious  youth. 
Indeed,  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
dwells  upon  his  own  emotions  and  conse- 
quent pallor  encourages  the  suspicion 
that  even  in  his  hours  of  deepest  grief  he 
consults  his  mirror  to  ascertain  the  prog- 
ress care  has  made  upon  his  sad  young 
features.  We  suggest  to  Mr.  Litsey  that 
he  will  be  wise  to  leave  himself  entirely 
out  of  his  romances  until  he  wins  from 
life  and  experience  more  personal  poise. 
If  we  mistake  not  there  is  a  little  g-reen 
April  genius  in  him,  a  mere  reed,  and 
much  too  small  to  hold  that  tragic  note 
which  is  the  bombastic  tone  of  every  very 
young  man's  sensations. 
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Literary  Notes 


General  De  Wet  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  South  African  War. 

....Thackeray's  "Parish  Sketch  Book" 
and  "  Irish  Sketch  Book  "  are  now  issued  in 
Macmillan's  New  Uniform  Edition  (price 
$1.00). 

....The  paper  on  "The  Heart  of  Chris- 
tianity," by  William  Hayes  Ward,  which  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in  The  Independent,  has 
been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form  by  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  (Price,  25 
cents.) 

.  . .  .Mr.  Kruger  may  have  failed  to  keep  his 
seat  in  South  Africa,  but  he  will  probably 
make  his  fortune  as  an  author.  His  auto- 
biography is  to  be  published  on  November 
15th  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  purchased  the  copy- 
rights for'  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Notices  written  from,  knowledge  of 
the  MS.  in  England  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  forthcoming  book  will  be  full  of  adventure 
and  interest. 

....  The  Kokko,  a  monthly  magazine  of 
Oriental  art,  is  now  published  with  explana- 
tions and  histories  in  English  of  the  various 
pictures  reproduced.  These  reproductions  of 
famous  Japanese  paintings  are  of  really  ex- 
quisite beauty,  large  collotypes  which  might 
"be  used  for  decorative  effects.  (Subscription 
agents  for  this  country,  Brentano's,  Union 
Square,  and  Japan  and  America,  203  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Price  of  the  magazine  $1.20 
a  month,  $14.00  a  year.) 

....On  September  9th  William  Allen  But- 
ler died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Yonkers.  Mr. 
Butler  held  high  standing  as  a  lawyer  and  had 
done  not  a  little  general  literary  work,  but 
his  reputation  will  rest  on  that  popular  satire 
in  which  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  of  Madison 
Square,  complains  eloquently  that  she  has 
"  Nothing  to  Wear."  The  poem  first  appeared 
anonymously  in  Harper's  for  Novem.ber,  1857, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  work  was  claimed 
by  an  impostor  that  Mr.  Butler  declared  him- 
self the  author. 

.  . .  .We  are  glad  to  copy  this  note  from  the 
London  Academy: 

Sir, — I  was  interested  to  see  your  appre- 
ciative review  of  the  Poems  of  Mr.  William 
Vaughn  Moody.  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  but 
an  earlier  one  by  the  same  writer  came  to  me 
from  America  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I  was 
so  much  struck  by  its  imaginative  qualities 
that  I  always  meant  to  write  about  it,  but 
never  did.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, The  Masque  of  Judgment;  its  characters 
were  mostly  angels  and  devils.  There  was 
some  quite  unusually  powerful  writing  in  it. 
Yours,  &c.,     Arthur  Symons. 


Pebbles 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  those 
Philippine  friars,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
they  have  the  real  estate  business  down  fine. — 
The  Atlanta  Journal. 

....The  next  step  in  the  proceedings,  if 
there  is  any  respect  for  precedent,  is  to  court- 
martial  Admiral  Higginson  for  capturing  the 
enemy's  fleet. — The  Baltimore  American. 

....Every  one  thinks  that  if  he  could  pick 
out  who  is  to  die  next  he  would  make  a  wiser 
selection  than  the  Lord,  but  does  he  think  that 
if  others  had  the  privilege  they  might  pick 
him? — Atchison  Globe. 

...."What  is  your  rule  of  business — your 
maxim?"  we  ask  of  the  Wall  Street  baron. 
"  Very  simple,"  he  answers.  "  I  pay  for 
something  that  I  can't  get,  with  money  that  I 
haven't  got,  and  then  sell  what  I  never  had  for 
more  than  it  ever  cost." — Life. 

...."Look  at  Miss  Gaswell  as  she  sits  on 
the  sand  in  her  bathing-suit,"  exclaimed  a 
Pittsburgher  at  Atlantic  City.  '"  She  is 
pretty  enough  to  eat."  "  That's  what  she  is," 
assented  his  hearer.  "  She  is  a  regular  sand 
witch." — Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

...."Now  that  we're  engaged,"  she  said, 
"  of  course  I  can't  call  you  Mr.  Parkinson ; 
and  even  Sebastian  seems  too  long  and  form- 
al. Haven't  you  any  short  pet  name?" 
"  Well,"  replied  the  happy  Parkinson,  "  the 
fellows  at  college  used  to — er — call  me  '  Pie- 
face.'  " — Philadelphia  Press. 

.  ..  .Faint  Heart:  "  I  can  never  marry  you," 
said  the  beautiful  blonde.  "  But,"  pleaded  the 
wealthy  old  man,  "  won't  you  make  my  life 
happy  for  the  short  years  I  will  be  here?  I 
am  troubled  with  a  weak  and  faint  heart." 
"  In  that  case  I  accept  you."  And  yet  they 
say  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. — Chicago 
News. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  August  29th. — The  so- 
cial season,  which  had  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  been  comparatively 
dull,  promises  to  wind  up  with  unusual  bril- 
liance. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penstroke  Bjones  are 
planning  to  have  a  fete  champetre  that  will 
completely  outpetre  the  grand  affair  which  re- 
cently took  place  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bjones 
have  at  great  expense  made  arrangements  to 
have  Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin  repeat 
their  celebrated  debate  of  last  winter.  A  the- 
ater will  be  constructed  for  the  event,  the  in- 
terior being  a  reproduction  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bjones  will  in  this  elaborate  structure  enter- 
tain their  fashionable  friends,  and  society  is  al- 
ready' greatly  interested  in  the  event.  After 
the  fight  there  will  be  a  series  of  tableaux,  a 
grand  banquet  and  a  splendid  ball.  The 
Bjoneses  expect  the  affair  to  cost  $250,000. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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The  Anthracite  Monopoly 

It  is  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
protracted  and  complete  coal  strike,  that 
the  demand  for  public  ownership  of  coal 
mines  should  receive  new  impetus.  The 
Socialists  in  Pennsylvania  are  making 
good  use  of  the  miners'  idleness  to  propa- 
gate their  doctrines  and  they  expect  to 
elect  candidates  to  the  State  Legislature. 
Even  more  sipnificant  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  New 
York  asking  for  Federal  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

In  addition  to  this  attitude  of  work- 
ingmen,  many  prominent  men,  especially 
Judge  Benjamin,  of  Illinois,  have  hinted 
at  the  same  solution  of  the  coal  problem 
and  have  dicussed  the  constitutional 
means  by  which  it  might  be  effected. 

While  public  operation  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  the  eight-hour  day 
and  higher  wages  for  the  miners  and 
mine-workers,  yet  it  is  such  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  it  involves  such  alarming  pos- 
sibilities of  political  corruption,  that  it 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  considered 
as  long  as  any  alternative  solution  is  pos- 
sible. Besides,  the  miners'  union  has 
been  able  in  a  large  part  of  the  bitumi- 
nous field  by  private  agreement  to  secure 
the  eight-hour  day  and  wages  relatively 
as  high  as  they  could  expect  from  Gov- 
ernment employment.  The  solution, 
from  the  wage-earners'  standpoint,  in- 
stead of  Government  ownership,  should 
be  based  on  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  has  the  union  in  the  anthracite 
field,  where  it  is  far  stronger  than  in  the 
bituminous  field,  not  been  able  to  win 
the  same  success  in  hours,  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  simply  the  absolute 
monopoly  of  ownership  and  control  in 
the  anthracite  field  compared  with  the 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  operators 
throughout  the  bituminous  field.  In  the 
latter  case,  in  the  strike  of  1897,  when 
the  present  conditions  were  won,  it  was 
possible  for  individual  operators  to 
capitulate  and  to  set  their  mines  at  work, 
thus  taking  the  market  from  other  op- 
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erators  who  held  out  against  the  union. 
But  in  the  anthracite  field  the  independ- 
ent operators  have  been  suppressed  or 
intimidated,  and  the  conference  of  rail- 
road presidents  has"  absolute  power  to 
prevent  the  coal  of  any  operator  reach- 
ing the  markets  without  their  consent. 
Consequently  the  smaller  operators  who 
are  willing  to  grant  the  terms  of  the  men 
are  forced  into  line  by  the  union  of  rail- 
roads. From  the  standpoint  of  the  mine- 
workers  it  is  this  railroad  monopoly  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  success  and 
not  the  private  ownership  of  the  mines. 
Now  this  railroad  monopoly  has  been 
built  upon  practices  already  held  to  be 
illegal  or  discriminating,  which  do  not 
require  a  reversal  of  policy  in  order  to 
be  remedied,  but  require  only  an  effect- 
ive prosecution  of  the  long  recognized 
policy  of  the  common  law  and  the  statute 
law  of  the  States.  The  independent  op- 
erators have  been  crushed  out  by  exorbi- 
tant freight  charges,  equal  to  at  least 
three  times  the  charges  for  similar  serv- 
ices paid  by  bituminous  coal.  This  has 
compelled  them  to  sell  their  properties, 
often  at  a  sacrifice,  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  the  fact  that  the  coal  depart- 
ments of  these  railroad  companies  have 
been  operated  at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  high 
freights,  shows  that  the  policy  of  railroad 
monopoly  is  effective.  The  losses  on 
their  coal  departments  are,  of  course, 
only  fictitious,  since  they  recoup  them- 
selves on  their  railroad  departments,  a 
little  matter  of  bookkeeping  not  avail- 
able for  the  independent  operator  who 
owns  no  railroad. 

Another  way  in  which  the  railroads 
prevent  competition  is  in  refusing  to  fur- 
nish cars  beyond  a  certain  allotment  to 
each  colliery.  This  is  a  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
but  it  is  a  situation  well  known  to  exist. 

By  these  two  methods  the  railroad 
combination  holds  power  over  the  an- 
thracite industry  beyond  anything 
known  in  any  other  industry.  If  the 
Government  has  so  ignominiously  failed 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  shippers  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  its  success  will  be  greater  in 
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the  more  intricate  business  of  mining  and 
selling  coal  ? 

The  hrst  thing  needed,  both  for  the 
success  of  the  mine-workers  and  for  fair 
treatment  of  the  consumer  of  coal,  is 
greater  power  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  commission, 
in  1892,  after  an  investigation  of  the 
situation,  declared  the  freight  rates  un- 
fair and  ordered  the  railroads  to  reduce 
them.  This  order  was  coolly  ignored 
and  continues  to  be  ignored.  The  com- 
mission has  no  power  to  enforce  its  or- 
ders, but  it  is  worth  while  suggesting  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  new  plan  of 
injunctions,  which  his  Attorney-General 
has  brought  into  play  in  the  quite  similar 
case  of  packing-house  shipments,  would 
be  a  proper  plan  to  apply  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  roads.  If  this  is  not  effective, 
the  nearest  remedy  is  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  the  substantial  features  of 
the  Cullom  bill,  which  gives  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  A  fair  rate  to  all 
shippers  of  coal  and  compulsory  furnish- 
ing of  cars  to  all  producers  is  the  weapon 
to  break  up  the  coal  monopoly,  which  re- 
quires simply  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing law  and  not  the  revolutionary  policy 
of  Government  ownership. 

Against  this  proposition  the  Socialists 
argue  that  the  ownership  of  coal  lands  is 
already  practically  monopolized  and  that 
there  would  be  no  independent  operators 
to  come  into  the  field,  even  if  fair  rates 
and  enough  cars  were  secured.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  true. 

There  still  remains  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent operators  who  are  permitted  to 
send  a  considerable  percentage  of  coal  to 
market,  but  they  could  send  a  much 
larger  percentage  if  they  were  permitted 
to  operate  to  their  full  capacity.  Be- 
sides, with  fair  rates  and  enough  cars, 
new  companies  could  enter  the  field.  One 
of  these  is  even  now  being  organized, 
altho  it  is  not  plain  that  it  would  be  able 
to  get  the  cars  even  should  it  go  so  far 
as  to  hoist  the  coal. 

There  is  another  violation  of  existing 
law  which  prevents  these  new  companies 
from  coming  into  the  field.  This  is  the 
undervaluation  of  coal  lands  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  Farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania complain  bitterly  of  their  high 
taxes  on  real  estate,  which  is  assessed  at 
50  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  of  true  value ; 


but  these  coal  companies  shift  the  burden 
to  the  farmers  by  an  under  assessment  of 
their  lands  estimated  at  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  their  true  value.  Were 
their  taxes  five  times  as  high,  so  as  to 
compare  with  farmers'  taxes,  they  could 
not  afford  to  hold  the  land  idle  in  such 
large  amounts  as  they  now  are  able  to  do. 
Our  conclusion  is  that  the  anthracite 
coal  monopoly  does  not  furnish  an  argu- 
ment for  Government  ownership,  but 
only  an  argument  for  the  enforcement  of 
existing  law,  or  such  amendment  of  ex- 
isting law  as  shall  still  retain  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property.  The  coal  mo- 
nopoly is  not  the  natural  outcome  of  pri- 
vate property,  but  rather  the  outcome  of 
the  violation  of  laws  which  protect  pri- 
vate property. 

Politics    in    the    British     Asso- 
ciation 

Politics  and  religion  are  forbidden 
subjects,  and  properly  so,  in  the  British 
Association ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  ut- 
terly excluded.  Where  the  door  is  shut 
they 

"  Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ;  ** 
for  religion  and  politics  affect  us  all,  are 
principal  topics  of  our  deeper  thought 
and  touch  and  color  the  thought  and  ut- 
terance of  men  of  science  as  well  as  men 
of  affairs.  Dr.  Tyndall  and  Dr.  Huxley 
could  not  help  talking  about  religion,  nor 
could  Professors  Dana  and  Gray  in  this 
country ;  and  the  British  Association  at 
its  late  meeting  in  Belfast  necessarily 
talked  about  politics  when  it  talked  about 
education. 

Each  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  seems  to  focus  inter- 
est on  some  single  subject,  such  as  the 
possible  exhaustion  of  the  world's  wheat 
fields  or  coal  beds.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject of  the  presidential  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  was  the  backwardness  of 
Great  Britain  in  education,  with  the  con- 
sequent losses  of  British  manufacture, 
trade  and  wealth.  But  education  is  the 
great  political  question  of  the  day,  now 
that  the  African  war  is  ended.  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  had  not  a  word  to  say 
about  politics,  and  yet  he  could  not  speak 
the  word  education  without  politics  be- 
ing in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  his 
hearers. 
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The  contest  in  England  on  the  educa-  ken  and  Philadelphia,  and  at  such  State 
tional  question  is  almost  as  much  a  con-  institutions  as  Cornell  and  Michigan 
test  between  the  scientists  and  the  bish-  Universities.  British  manufacturers 
c^s  as  it  is  between  the  Liberals  and  the  work  by  old  methods  where  Germans 
Conservatives.  The  leading  men  of  sci-  and  Americans  employ  trained  men  who 
ence  have  not  been  members  of  the  know  and  apply  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Church  of  England.  They  have  been  the  best  scientific  minds  of  the  country. 
Agnostics,  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  The  importance  of  such  scientific  educa- 
Darwin,  or  Dissenters  like  Faraday,  tion  as  a  producer  of  wealth  has  lately 
They  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  been  shown  to  our  readers  by  President 
educational  conflict  and  have  been  on  the  Jordan,  and  the  lack  of  it  in  Great  Brit- 
side  of  the  national  as  against  the  ain  is  lamented  not  by  the  British  Asso- 
Church  schools.  ciation  alone  but  by  the  students  of  com- 

The  British  system  of  public  education  merce  who  see  England  rapidly  distanced 
is  terribly  backward.  It  is  imperfect  and  by  Germany  in  the  manufactures  that 
confused.  The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  call  for  scientific  knowledge  rather  than 
of  a  system  as  simple  and  excellent  as  the  rule  of  thumb.  But  it  is  the  political 
that  of  Germany,  whose  business  rivalry  side  of  the  question  that  we  would  call 
is  most  severe,  is  the  Church  of  Eng-  attention  to.  The  present  Parliament  is 
land.  It  insists  that  it  shall  control  the  no  friend  of  such  a  system  of  public  edu- 
education  for  which  the  public  pays,  cation  as  will  culminate  in  such  institu- 
Accordingly  two  sets  of  schools  exist,  tions  as  Germany  and  America  possess. 
one  wholly  under  public  control  and  one  It  has  five  years  yet  to  run,  and  the  Con- 
under  Church  control,  jealous  of  and  in-  servatives  could  hold  control  through  the 
terfering  with  each  other ;  and  the  new  whole  term  were  they  to  lose  every  by- 
education  bill,  which  seems  almost  sure  election  that  is  likely  to  come.  Yet  pub- 
to  be  passed  by  the  present  Parliament,  lie  sentiment  can  move  even  bishops, 
will  perpetuate  the  Church  schools  and  One  bishop,  he  of  Hereford,  has  given 
give  them  completely  into  the  hands  of  plain  warning  of  the  danger  to  the 
the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  Church.  Already  we  hear  mutterings 
not  the  Dissenters  alone  who  oppose  and  which  may  grow  to  a  united  demand  for 
who  declare  that  they  will  go  to  prison  disestablishment.  That  is  the  logical 
before  they  obey  the  law,  but  the  men  platform  of  the  Liberal  party.  If  the 
of  science,  in  general,  are  on  the  same  Church  will  not  allow  a  righteous  and 
side.  It  is  a  sad  condition  when  the  enlightened  school  system,  then  down 
Church  makes  science  its  enemy.  with  the  Church.    That  is  good  logic  and 

To  be  sure  it  is  in  the  higher  technical  equally  good  Christianity.     There  is  no 

education,  rather  than  in  the  primary  and  better  provision  in  our  American  Consti- 

secondary   schools,  that   the   special   de-  tution  than  that  embodied  in  the  First 

ficiency  exists  of  which  Professor  Dewar  Amendment,  which  makes  all  denomina- 

complains.    But  in  Germany  these  tech-  tions  and  religions  equal  before  the  law. 
nical  schools  are  supported  by  the  Gov- 
emment,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  a  simple 

educational  system  that  prevents  their  Democracy  in  America 

support  m  En,8;-land.    Great  Britam  does  •' 

raise  in  its  universities  men  of  the  high-  The  optimism  of  Americans  toward 
est  scientific  power — men  fit  to  compare  the  future  of  democracy  extends  to  all 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  classes.  It  marks  the  capitalist  who  con- 
names  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh  quers  the  world's  markets,  the  socialist 
and  Dr.  Ramsay  .q-ive  evidence  of  it.  But  who  expects  to  conquer  the  capitalist,  the 
England  greatly  lacks  the  class  of  chem-  trade  imionist  who  hopes  to  organize  all 
ists  and  engineers  engaged  less  in  re-  laborers,  the  economist  who  "  knows  " 
search  than  in  the  practical  application  the  people  will  never  endure  monopoly, 
of  the  best  and  newest  methods  provided  This  curious  agreement  of  disagreeing 
m  this  country  by  both  private  and  pub-  hopes  is  perhaps  explained  by  contra- 
lic  institutions,  at  Harvard  and  Yale  and  dictor}^  definitions  of  democracy.  If  we 
Lehigh,  at  the  Institutes  of  Technol-  define  democracy  as  the  effective  control 
ogy  in  Boston  and  Worcester  and  Hobo-  of  government  by  the  common  people  its 
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J  u  Lure  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the 
people.  The  Federal  Constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  States  a  republican  form  of 
government.  This  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  control  of  government  by  the  people. 
But  only  the  form  can  be  guaranteed, 
not  the  substance — the  substance  de- 
pends upon  the  people  themselves. 

Democracy  has  never  been  tried  as  we 
are  trying  it ;  and  measured  by  the  life 
of  a  nation  our  experiment  has  only  be- 
gun. Never  before  on  a  large  scale  have 
<lay-laborers  participated  in  government. 
These  depend  on  others  for  livelihood. 
They  are  an  innovation  in  representative 
government,  v^hich  heretofore  has  been 
based  on  that  independence  shown  in  the 
payment  of  direct  taxes.  The  so-called 
democracy  of  Athens  excluded  three- 
fourths  of  the  people.  Democracy  in  our 
Southern  States,  if  we  are  permitted  to 
coim.t  the  negro  as  a  part  of  the  common 
people,  was  never  attempted  until  the  re- 
construction period,  and  it  has  now  col- 
lapsed. The  breakdown  of  representa- 
tive democracy  in  municipal  government 
and  the  movement  toward  one-man  rule 
and  deprivation  of  home  rule  have  fol- 
lowed the  extension  of  suffrage  to  prop- 
ertyless  classes.  Here,  too,  as  in  the 
South,  the  race  element  has  aggravated 
the  wage-earner's  suffrage.  The  immi- 
grants come,  not  for  democracy  but  for 
prosperity.  They  understand  at  first  on 
whom  they  depend  for  a  job  but  not  on 
what  principles  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment depends.  The  original  and  earlier 
races  rise  on  the  backs  of  the  new-com- 
ers to  the  position  of  employers  and  pro- 
fessional classes  and  this  adds  class  an- 
tagonism to  race  suspicion. 

Democracy  is  the  weakest  form  of  gov- 
ernm.ent  unless  the  people  think  and  act 
together.  They  can  do  this  only  as  they 
acquire  common  traditions,  common 
ideals  and  common  interests.  The  polit- 
ical boss  is  simply  the  good  fellow  who 
can  line  up  jostling  races,  languages  and 
interests  by  his  distribution  of  spoils. 
They  cannot  think  and  act  together,  but 
they  can  follow  him.  Add  to  this  the 
wide  extent  and  diversity  of  the  country 
and  we  have  the  national  boss  or  the 
caucus  of  bosses.  The  property-holding 
farmer  remains  as  the  original  basis 
on  which  republican  government  \vas 
founded.  But  the  farmers  decrease  rel- 
ativelv  with  the  increase  of  wage-earners 


in  the  cities;  their  vote  is  oft'set  by  that 
of  the  farm  laborer;  and  they  are  them- 
selves separated  by  sectional  and  race  in- 
terests. 

Out  of  this  extreme  diversity  united 
effort  in  dealing  with  internal  affairs  re- 
quires a  revival  of  a  higher  spirit  of  cit- 
izenship. A  foreign  war  consolidates 
all  interests,  but  it  does  this  by  turning 
attention  from  home  questions.  The 
Australasian  colonies  have  advanced  fur- 
ther toward  democracy  than  other  coun- 
tries, but  they  have  not  been  troubled  by 
the  three  main  obstacles  to  democracy  in 
America :  Civil  War,  race  division  and 
wide  territory.  Each  colony  has  been  a 
little  democracy,  independent  in  its  own 
affairs.  The  people  are  all  of  one  race, 
language,  religion  and  political  tradition. 
Civil  war  and  reconstruction,  which  with 
us  sprang  directly  from  a  race  problem, 
have  never  ingrossed  their  politics  at  the 
expense  of  industrial  problems.  The 
Swiss  democracy  is  that  of  loosely  fed- 
erated tiny  counties  of  farmers,  isolated 
by  mountains.  The  favorable  Australa- 
sian and  Swiss  conditions  disappeared 
from  America  a  generation  ago.  The 
new  conditions  brought  about  by  alien 
immigration,  Mexican  conquest,  civil 
war  and  suffrage  of  wage-earners  natu- 
rally produce  corporate  domination  in 
American  politics.  When  the  people 
unite  in  dealing  with  private  corpora- 
tions then  democracy  will  grow  instead 
of  plutocracy.  It  is  easy  for  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Australasia  and  Switzerland 
to  meet  this  issu^  by  public  ownership 
of  railways,  but  the  problem  of  the  civil 
service  is  more  complex  here  than  there. 
The  people  of  Chicago  express  by  their 
votes  a  theoretical  preference  for  public 
ownership  of  municipal  monopolies,  but 
should  the  city  undertake  such  owner- 
ship the  boodling  purchase  price,  the 
pressure  for  jobs,  the  extravagant 
wages,  the  dilatory  work,  the  labor  vote, 
the  contest  of  nationalities  would  raise 
problems  as  serious  as  the  existing  al- 
liance between  corporations  and  bosses. 

All  of  these  conditions  indicate  that  if 
democracy  is  to  win  out  it  must  be  done 
by  an  awakening  to  new  problems  never 
before  faced  by  it.  The  machinery  of 
government  needs  adapting  to  a  wholly 
new  ground-work.  That  this  machinery 
is  forthcoming  cannot  be  doubted  as 
long  as  the  public  is  hopeful  enough  to 
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contrive  experiments  like  civil  service  re- 
form, primary  election  laws,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  and  the  like,  even 
tho  these  are  ill-adapted  at  first  and 
seem  to  be  diverted  to  corporate  and  par- 
tisan advantage.  Each  experiment 
teaches  lessons,  and  there  are  over  forty 
States  and  Territories  and  thousands  of 
towns  and  cities,  each  an  experiment  sta- 
tion of  democracy  in  its  own  way.  Out 
of  this  multitude  of  lessons  the  best  will 
be  copied.  Yet  improved  machinery  of 
government  is  not  enough.  It  is  only 
the  mechanism  through  which  public 
opinion  acts.  First  of  all  is  needed 
among  all  classes  a  revival  of  moral  and 
patriotic  faith  which  is  not  content 
through  blind  optimism  to  let  matters 
drift,  but  which  inspires  to  action  on  the 
conviction  of  its  own  responsibility  for 
the  outcome. 

The  Tax  on  Art 

The  question  of  repealing  the  tax  on 
pictures  and  objects  of  art  is  again  agi- 
tated, but  it  will  probably  end  in  agita- 
tion as  it  has  before.  And  yet  it  should 
seem  quite  clear  that  this  senseless  tax 
is  almost  an  unmitigated  evil.  In  the 
first  place  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
comparatively  small ;  nor  can  it  in  any 
way  be  defended  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion. Those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
enjoy  protection  under  its  patronage,  the 
artists  themselves,  are  in  fact  the  loudest 
of  all  to  protest  against  it  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  public  and  to  themselves.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pictures  and  objects  of 
art  on  which  the  duty  is  paid  are  the 
works  of  dead  men  and  do  not  stand  in 
competition  with  the  product  of  living 
craftsmen.  Further  than  that  every  art- 
ist knows  and  is  only  too  eager  to  tell 
you  that  the  greater  the  number  of  good 
pictures  in  the  country  the  larger  does 
the  market  for  his  own  wares  become. 
What  he  needs  most  of  all  for  the  foster- 
ing of  his  genius  and  the  promoting  of 
his  business  is  what  he  would  call  an  art 
atmosphere,  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
beautiful  things  spread  abroad  in  the 
community ;  and  this  art  atmosphere,  this 
knowledge  and  love  of  beauty,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  presence  of  works  of  art  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  become  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  public  and  private  life.     To 


say,  as  some  do  say,  that  it  then  behooves 
the  American  painters  themselves  to  sup- 
ply the  country's  demand  is  like  the  re- 
mark of  a  certain  sapient  Member  of 
Congress  who  was  much  distressed  by 
the  motion  to  remove  the  duty  on  books 
printed  m  foreign  tongues.  "If  our  au- 
thors want  German  or  French  books," 
said  he,  "  let  them  write  the  books  them- 
selves !  "  American  artists  cannot  paint 
pictures  of  the  dead  masters  nor  repro- 
duce under  home  influence  the  inspira- 
tion of  foreign  schools,  and  both  these 
they  need  about  them  and  need  in  profu- 
sion. Because  they  cannot  enjoy  this  in- 
fluence at  home  practically  all  our  best 
art  students  finish  their  course  in  Paris 
or  elsewhere,  and  some  who  achieve  the 
highest  success  and  bring  honor  to  the 
country,  such  men  as  Whistler  and  Sar- 
gent and  Abbey,  remain  abroad.  The 
mere  loss  thereby  to  the  country  in  money 
— not  to  mention  honor — must  more  than 
offset  the  revenue  derived  from  imported 
pictures.  There  is  only  one  aspect  to  the 
question  so  far  as  artists  are  concerned. 
The  tax  instead  of  being  a  protection  to 
them  is  an  injury  without  compensation. 
The  real  reason  why  Congress  will  not 
move  in  the  matter  of  appeal  is  doubtless 
the  feeling  that  the  tax,  being  levied  on  a 
luxury,  bears  only  on  the  very  wealthy. 
That  feeling  is  wrong  and  pernicious.  It 
is  not  good  government  to  lay  an  annoy- 
ing and  unproductive  tax  even  on  the 
rich.  It  carries  too  much  the  aspect  of 
spite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rich  are 
not  in  the  long  run  the  chief  sufferers 
from  the  imposition.  The  tendency  to- 
ward gathering  works  of  art  into  public 
museums  becomes  stronger  every  day. 
There  are  very,  very  few  large  private 
collections  of  pictures  inherited  among 
us.  Within  a  generation  or  two  they 
pass  into  some  public  gallery  where  they 
shed  their  beneficent  influence  on  all 
alike,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  care  to 
visit  them.  And  those  who  have  walked 
through  the  I-X)uvre  on  a  Sunday  or 
through  any  other  really  good  gallery 
situated  within  reach  of  the  laboring 
classes  know  how  it  is  appreciated  by  the 
poor.  A  law,  therefore,  which  hinders  the 
rich  from  bringing  such  pictures  into  the 
country  works  ultimately  to  the  privation 
of  the  people  at  large.  And  this  tax  does 
actually  keep  many  pictures   and   other 
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works  of  art  from  reaching  our  ports. 
Many  pictures  on  account  of  the  tax  are 
not  purchased  which  would  otherwise 
pass  into  American  hands,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  where  the  inten- 
tional purchaser  looks  to  turn  the  pic- 
ture over  to  some  museum  within  a  few 
years,  for  the  stupidity  of  the  law  acts  as 
a  proper  dampener  on  his  philanthropy. 
A  still  greater  evil  is  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  injustice  of  the  tax  our  rich  men 
are  in  more  cases  than  one  contracting 
the  habit  of  leaving  their  treasures 
abroad  in  some  English  or  French  home, 
so  that  the  law  doubly  defeats  itself.  The 
tax  should  be  repealed  because  it  fails  to 
accomplish  any  good  end  and  because 
its  actual  effects  are  in  every  way  perni- 
cious. More  than  that,  it  bears  the  air 
of  ignorance  and  sullen  disregard  of 
those  things  which  are  of  good  report. 
We  boast  of  our  national  education,  yet 
to  art,  which  is  the  flower  of  education,  we 
are  not  merely  niggard  but  oppressive. 
There  is  something  mean  in  the  aspect  of 
a  law  which  merely  hinders  the  rich  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  higher  and  finer 
taste ;  there  is  something  unspeakably 
foolish  in  such  a  law  when  in  reality  it 
oppresses  the  craftsman  whom  it  may  be 
thought  to  protect,  and  curtails  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  people  at  large  to  enjoy  the 
treasures  of  beauty  which  the  artists  of 
the  past  have  created  and  the  artists  of 
the  present  are  still  creating  for  them. 


Public  Grounds 

Church  grounds,  school  grounds,  ho- 
tel grounds,  depot  grounds,  village  com- 
mons, roadsides  and  all  other  public  and 
semi-public  grounds  should  be  modeled 
for  the  people.  That  is  to  say,  not  that 
they  should  be  all  alike,  but  each  in  its 
own  way  a  model.  It  is  this  very  di- 
versity and  special  adaptation  to  condi- 
tions which  people  need  as  object  les- 
sons. The  work  done  by  our  railroads 
has  been  of  great  value  because  so  wide- 
ly extended.  Those  who  travel  are  car- 
ried from  one  spot  of  beauty  to  another. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  line  of  the  road 
has  been  improved  by  planting  choice 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  One 
of  our  Western  roads  is  lined  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  on  both  sides  with 
superb  chestnuts  and  evergreens.       The 


removal  of  the  unsightly  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  cleanliness  about  the  depots  has 
been  specially  useful.  Improvement  be- 
comes a  passion.  Near  such  depots  cot- 
tages are  sure  to  be  neat  and  yards  clean- 
ly. This  class  of  improvement  neces- 
sarily involves  the  conventional,  and  that 
is  not  always  a  bad  thing  in  a  village. 
We  can  enjoy  reading  the  name  of  a 
station  in  clam  shells.  Color  and  con- 
trast are  perhaps  the  main  thing.  A 
group  of  handsome  shrubbery,  of  lilacs, 
or  weigelias,  with  plenty  of  roses,  cheers 
the  tired  traveler,  and  gives  him  some- 
thing pleasant  to  think  about. 

The  country  hotel  and  the  summer  re- 
sort have  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  semi-public  institution  to  improve 
landscape  gardening  and  teach  the  art  to 
the  common  people.  The  old  tavern  by 
the  road  side,  with  its  pump  and  water 
trough  and  ''  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast,"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  new 
hotel  does  not  suggest  stopping  over 
night,  but  rest  and  a  home.  We  have  in 
mind  hotels  that  are  groups  of  cottages 
in  large  lawns,  and  we  more  than  suspect 
that  these  have  been  suggestive  in  the 
forming  of  our  modern  improved  vil- 
lages for  working  people.  In  fact,  charm- 
ing villages  have  grown  up  about  some 
of  these  country  resorts.  If  anything 
needed  abolishing  it  was  the  hostelry 
that  tempted  the  vulgarity  by  its  associa- 
tions. 

Church  grounds  are  seldom  anything 
decisive.  There  seems  to  be  a  hesitation 
about  them  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be 
and  ought  to  suggest.  As  the  churches' 
creed  is  in  a  process  of  evolution  so  ap- 
parently are  their  yards  and  grounds. 
The  old  graveyard  behind  the  church  is 
no  longer  the  cheerful  resort  for  eating 
Sunday  lunches  and  distributing  the 
news  between  services.  Outside  the 
building,  however,  we  have  very  much 
what  we  have  inside ;  too  much  of  the 
formal,  if  not  the  somber,  and  whatever 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  religion  of 
modern  life.  Outside  w^e  find  ivy  and 
weeping  trees,  inside  the  dim  religious 
light.  Why  are  we  not  ready  for  a 
church  home,  planted  in  a  cheerful  and 
beautiful  garden  of  flowers — the  build- 
ing itself,  as  well  as  the  grounds,  sugges- 
tive of  brightness,  good  cheer  and  hope, 
as  well  as  love  and  truth.  Our  creeds 
are  eliminating  the  harsh  and  pessimistic 
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views  of  this  world  and  are  less  inclined 
to  retain  the  eschatology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  may  as  well  then  dispense 
with  the  trees  and  vines  that  suggest 
sadness  and  plant  those  which  suggest 
hope  and  joy.  Let  us  surround  our 
churches  with  roses  and  lilies,  with  or- 
chard trees  and  whatever  else  expresses 
faithfulness,  fruitfulness  and  hopeful- 
ness. 

We  have  seen  some  model  school 
yards,  but  not  yet  an  ideal  church  yard. 
In  both  cases  we  believe  it  best  to  select 
for  planting  the  most  familiar  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers — the  most  homeful. 
These  are  most  likely  to  grow,  they  are 
the  hardiest  and  cheapest;  but  they  are 
also  the  most  appropriate.  About  the 
church  we  do  not  care  to  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  something  that  is  rare  and  for- 
eign, but  that  which  is  comfortable, 
beautiful  and  restful.  The  religion  of 
words  should  be  cheering,  inspiring  and 
not  annoying;  the  religion  of  things 
should  be  of  the  same  sort.  While  the 
school  yard  should  suggest  thought,  care 
and  study,  the  church  yard  should  sug- 
gest peace,  rest,  faith  and  quiet  trust. 

But  the  school  yard  should  be  some- 
thing still  more  different  from  the  church 
yard  or  any  other  sort  of  a  yard.  It 
should  tell  a  different  story.  It  should 
speak  of  life,  play,  joy,  and  in  no  way 
suggest  the  thought  of  something  fin- 
ished up,  or  completed.  No  two  schools 
should  have  yards  exactly  alike.  What 
is  done  should  be  in  the  language  of  the 
pupil — that  is,  their  wit  and  wisdom 
should  be  put  into  growth.  Too  much 
landscape  art  about  the  school  buildings 
speak  of  teachers'  work  or  of  imported 
artists.  A  recent  writer  on  school  im- 
provements tells  us  that  we  must  look  at 
the  grounds  as  if  looking  at  a  picture — 
the  lawn  is  the  canvas ;  the  school  house 
is  the  central  idea,  and  all  planting  should 
be  subordinate  to  it.  The  picture  should 
be  open  in  the  center  and  the  sides 
framed  and  massed. 

"  Study  the  picture  carefully,,  see  what  it 
lacks,  have  in  mind  what  you  wish  to  do,  make 
your  plan   and  go  to  work." 

This  is  precisely  what  we  should  not 
wish  to  see  about  our  school.  It  is  em- 
phatically not  a  school  yard  but  a  teach- 
ers' yard.  Nothing  is  suggested  in  the 
way  of  developing  the  taste  or  judgment 


of  the  children.  Such  a  plan  is  rigidly 
in  the  head  of  the  superintendent,  and 
the  carrying  of  it  out  must  be  without 
modification.  Some  of  his  suggestions 
are  doubtless  wise  enough,  if  used  sug- 
gestively. Our  writer  is  particularly  apt 
to  recommend  the  selection  of  our  com- 
mon trees  and  wayside  bushes. 

"  For  shrubs  use  the  common  things  found 
in  the  woods — willows,  wild  roses,  thorn  ap- 
ples, haws,  elders,  sumach,  snowballs,  spireas, 
lilacs,  roses,  honeysuckles  are  good.  Wild 
Virginia  creeper,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and 
bittersweet  are  good  vines  to  cover  buildings, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
in  a  wild  state." 

He  is,  however,  right  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  effect  on  the  children  of  laying 
out  grounds  will  be  to  teach  them  to  put 
forth  effort  for  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing things  of  comfort  and  beauty;  a 
realization  of  duties  in  care  of  public 
property ;  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  a 
sense  of  order  and  fitness,  and  a  love  of 
the  beautiful.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  school  grounds  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  curriculum. 

Let  us  go  further;  why  shall  not  all 
public  grounds  be  gardens?  Why  shall 
not  the  highways,  owned  by  the  people, 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  private  yards 
adjoining?  This  would  band  us  all  to- 
gether with  things  of  beauty  and  thoughts 
of  the  beautiful,  instead  of  the  ugly,  or 
at  best  the  useful.  Our  streets  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  suggestive  o£  even  order  and 
cleanliness.  They  are  worked  in  the 
rough  simply  to  make  them  passable  for 
haulage  and  travel.  The  change,  how- 
ever, is  coming.  Better  roadbeds  for 
driving  mean  better  trees  for  shade,  less 
rubbish,  cleaner  ditches  and  a  develop- 
ment of  the  beautiful.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  whole  land  shall  not  be  ( 
more  garden-like.  ^ 

The  Independent  has  said  a  good 
deal  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  trees.  We  hold  that  the  in- 
fluence of  nature  on  human  nature  is  vi- 
tal— that  it  is  impossible  too  early  to  set 
the  child  mind  into  harmonious  relation 
with  the  world  environment ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  environment  largely  modifies 
heredity  and  determines  character.  Asa 
Gray  spoke  of  the  valley,  above  which  he 
was  born,  as  his  "  university ;  "  pointing  J 

to  the  trees  and   the  groves,   he  said :  ' 

"  These  are  my  professors."     Trees  are 
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tutors.     To  make  the  mind  receptive  to  try  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv 

their  lessons  is  the  first  object  of  cduca-  was  the  most  promising  of  the  physical 

tion,  nature  will  do  the  rest.     We  believe  sciences  explanations  of  vital  processes 

in   the   school    garden ;    but   we    believe  not  only  assumed  a  chemical  tinge,  but 

more  that  all  nature  about  us  should  be  vital  problems  were  supposed  to  be  on 

garden-like.     The   beautiful   in   civiliza-  the  eve  of  immediate  solution  in  terms  of 

tion  should  keep  pace  with  the  true  and  chemical  formulae  and  equations.     When 

the  good.  organic  chemistry  usurped  the  place  of 

«^  scientific  interest,  and  especially  after  va- 

Life  and  Current  Science  """^   7^^"''^    compounds    were    an- 

nounced  as  produced  by  synthesis,  an- 

There  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  ticipation  seemed  to  give  way  to  realiza- 

minds  of  many  people  to  whom  the  spirit-  tion  and  life  appeared  for  the  moment  to 

ual  side  of  life  seems  the  most  important  be  no  more  than  a  congeries  of  co-ordi- 

a  certain  feeling  of  repulsion  with  regard  iiate  chemical  relations.     About  the  mid- 

to  the  attitude  of  present  day  science  to-  die  of  the  century  the  acceptance  of  the 

ward   the   question   of  the   existence   of  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

special  principles  of  vital  activity.  and  especially  the  manner  of  its  discov- 

It  is  just  a  hundred  years  ago  since  ery  by  at  least  one  of  the  great  thinkers 

Cabanis,  the  distinguished  French  physi-  to  whom  it  was  revealed  almost  siniul- 

ologist,  in  beginning  a  series  of  lectures  taneously,  vindicated  for  physics    a  place 

at  the  University  of  Paris  that  attracted  in  any  theory  of  life  that  would  prove 

so  much  attention  as  to  be  accorded  the  acceptable  to  the  new  generation.  Mayer 

tribute  of  translation  into  English  here  had  been  led  to  his  great  generalization 

in  America   (a  compliment  rare  indeed  with  regard  to  energy  by  the  observation 

in  those  days),  declared  that  the  medical  that  venous  blood  drawn  after  venesec- 

theories  of  any  time  were  sure  to  be  a  re-  tion  in  the  tropics  was  much  redder — that 

iiection   of   the   scientific   teaching  most  is,  much  lessdeprived  of  itsox\gen — than 

in  vogue  at  the  moment.     The  word  bi-  blood  seen  under  similar  circumstances 

ology  had  only  just  been  reinvented  by  in  the  temperate  zone.     The  animal  body 

Treviranus,  and  used  in  its  modern  sig-  was  therefore  a  heat  engine  obeying  all 

nification  by  Lamarck.     The  medicine  of  the  laws  of  such  mechanisms,  and  phys- 

that  time,  however,  included  most  of  the  ical  theories  of  life  became  the  vogue, 

phases  of  scientific  thought  now  grouped  The  discovery  of  the  principles  of  os- 

under  the  general   term  of  biology,   so  mosis  still  further  strengthened  the  hold 

that  Cabanis's  expression  was  evidently  of  physics  on  the  domain  of  vital  forces 

intended  to  be  an  axiomatic  criterion  of  until     the     reaction     from     extravagant 

the    biological    opinions    of    the    period,  claims   gave   a   renewed   energy   to    the 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ideas  involved  in  the  purely  vitalistic  school,  whose  opinions 

science  of  life  at  any  given  time  have  al-  were  derived  from  the  older  ideas  of  an 

ways  been  influenced  by  that  special  phase  inexplicable  store  of  energy  due  to  a  prin- 

of  scientific  thought  popular  at  the  mo-  ciple  of  life  as  the  source  of  the  phenom- 

ment,  no  matter  how  apparently  distant  ena  of  living  matter, 
from  vitalistic  problems  that  phase  might         It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that 

be.     Even  so  far  back  as  the  rise  of  as-  at  the  present  time,  when  the  new  phys- 

tronomy  this  coincident  biological  influ-  ical  chemistry  is  beginning  to  occupy  the 

ence  might  have  been  noted.     The  study  center  of  the  stage  in  scientific  thought, 

of  the  stars  led  to  the  rise  of  astrology,  there  should  be  a  series  of  fresh  biologi- 

and  the  doctrine  that  they  influenced  liv-  cal   theories   explaining  the  mystery  of 

ing  things,  and  especially  human  life,  was  life  by  the  principles  of  the  latest  science, 

almost  as  generally  credited  as  the  ac-  Professor  Ostwald's  text-book  of  phys- 

cepted  discoveries  in  astronomy  itself.  ical   chemistry  has  been   recently  trans- 

The  history  of  science  is  a  constant  lated  into  English,  and  as  he  is  the  cory- 

repetition  of  the  story  of  this  influx  of  phaeus  of  the  new  science,  the  editor  of 

current  scientific  thought  ©n  the  theories  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physicalische  Chemic 

that  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  solution  and    the    great    expounder    of   physico- 

of  the  mvsteries  of  life.     When  chemis-  chemical  theories,  there  seems  every  rea 
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son  to  think  that  the  newer  ideas  will  at- 
tract even  more  attention  than  before 
and  that  we  shall  have  their  usual  reflec- 
tion in  the  biological  thought  of  the  next 
few  years.  Sometimes  under  the  stress 
of  recurring  erroneous  tendencies  whose 
course  can  be  foreseen  from  the  history 
of  science  and  whose  eventual  result  is 
as  inevitably  reactionary  as  the  original 
enthusiasm  of  exposition  is  zealous,  one 
is  tempted  to  quote  the  well-known  ex- 
pression from  Amiel's  journal:  "  Science 
is  a  lucid  madness  occupied  in  tabulating 
its  own  hallucinations." 

Perhaps  some  consolation  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  each  swing  of 
the  pendulum  of  scientific  theory  leaves 
us  a  little  nearer  the  absolute  truth  than 
opinions  previously  held.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ionization  theory  to  biological 
processes  will  not  prove  as  promising  as 
enthusiastic  adherents  expect,  yet  it  will 
add  its  something  to  the  modicum  of  bio- 
logical truth.  We  are  sure  to  hear  much 
more  of  the  new  phases  of  scientific 
thought,  especially  as  regards  their 
adaptation  to  biology,  than  the  subject 
deserves ;  but  even  this  can  be  borne  with 
in  the  secure  consciousness  that  there  is 
to  be  neither  a  revolution  of  ideas  nor 
a  total  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  inevitably 
aroused. 

As  a  curious  comment  on  the  excite- 
ment incident  to  the  Chicago  announce- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
the  wonderful  progress  to  be  made  in 
biological  problems  by  the  application  of 
the  theory  of  ions,  certain  passages  from 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Pittsburg  in  July 
deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Professor 
Minot,  of  Harvard,  whose  selection  as 
President  of  the  Association  was  a  de- 
served tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  American  biological 
scientists,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
consciousness  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  in  our  study  of  life 
and  its  phenomena.    He  says : 

"  There  are  two  fundamentally  different 
things  in  the  universe — force  and  consciousness. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  have,  and  never  have  had, 
any  evidence  whatever  that  matter  exists. 
,    .     .     Consciousness  has  the  power  to  change 


the  form  of  energy  and  is  neither  a  form  of 
energy  nor  a  state  of  protoplasm." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  modern  bi- 
ology, far  from  robbing  life  of  its  mys- 
tery, is  only  making  clear  the  depths  of 
the  mystery  by  bringing  its  details  into 
brighter  light.  For  the  many  who  feel 
that  life  is  something  superadded  to 
force  and  matter,  as  we  know  them  in 
non-living  material,  it  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  feel  that  their  favorite  doctrine 
is  only  undergoing  the  usual  distortion 
as  reflected  in  current  scientific  thought, 
but  is  no  more  likely  to  be  seriously 
affected  than  by  preceding  manifesta- 
tions of  this  tendency  ever  by  an  in- 
version to  put  the  old  wine  in  new  bottles 
and  submit  the  oldest  ideas  to  the  new- 
est scientific  tests. 


Christian 
Unity 


The  remarkable  summons  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church 
to  the  other  Christian  bodies 
in  the  land  in  behalf  of  Christian  unity, 
which  we  discussed  a  few  weeks  ago,  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  call  is  now 
under  full  discussion  in  all  the  religious 
quarters  concerned.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
specially  mentioned  by  the  United  Breth- 
ren call,  will  care  to  join  the  proposed 
union,  for  last  week  two  presbyteries 
(Decatur  and  Lincoln,  111.)  passed  reso- 
lutions asking  that  the  Cumberland  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  make  the  neces- 
sary overtures  to  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church  for  organic  union  with  it. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1810,  and  has  since  been  iden- 
tical with  the  parent  body  in  all  essentials 
of  faith  and  practice.  Now  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  seems  to  have  put  the  Westmin- 
ister Confession  on  the  shelf,  and  to  have 
substituted  for  it  a  *'  milder  "  *'  work- 
ing "  creed,  the  last  obstacle  to  reunion 
has  been  removed.  It  may  not  make 
much  difference  whether  the  Cumberland 
Church  elects  to  go  with  the  United 
Brethren  or  the  Presbyterians,  but  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  fall  in  line  with  the  United  Breth- 
ren and  the  Congregationalists  and  work 
for  some  union.  We  may  not  inappro- 
priately add  here  that  we  recently  seem 
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to  have  heard  whispers  of  other  large 
inovenients  toward  closer  federation, 
such  as  may  embrace  many  denomina- 
tions. In  the  desire  for  unity,  corporate 
wherever  possible,  and  federated,  where 
that  is  all  that  can  be  achieved  at  pres- 
ent, no  denomination  should  be  left  out. 
National  conferences  and  local  confer- 
ences should  take  up  the  subject  and  pro- 
nounce their  demand.  No  difficulties 
should  stand  in  the  way  or  give  discour- 
agement. What  ousrht  to  be  done  can 
be  done ;  the  will  will  find  the  way. 


King  Corn     ^^^"^  Corn,  a  monarch  who, 
over  the  vast  granary  region 
of  the  nation,  divides  honors  with  King 
Wheat,    is    this    autumn    again    on    the 
throne.    For  two  years  he  has  been  in  re- 
tirement, driven  from  his  regnancy  by  the 
"  hot  winds  "  and  untimely  droughts' that 
afflicted  the  corn-growing  section  of  the 
West.     The  shortage  in  last  year's  crop 
was  1,000,000,000  bushels.     For  the  past 
ten  months  wheat  and  corn  have  sold  in 
the  Western  local  markets  at  the  same 
figure,  while  the  anomaly  was  presented 
of    shipments    of    corn    westward    from 
Chicago    instead    of    eastward.      Little 
wonder  that  beef  was  high  when  it  was 
made  with  70-cent  corn   instead  of  the 
usual  25-cent  variety.     All  this  is  to  be 
changed.     Frequent   rains   have    soaked 
the  prairies  since  May;  heavy  ears  hang 
down     from     ten-foot     cornstalks — the 
farmer  smiles  when  the  ears  point  east- 
v/ard,  it  is  his  "  sign  of  plenty.''       Ne- 
braska will  produce  225,000,000  bushels; 
Kansas,  250,000,000  bushels :  Iowa,  300,- 
000,000   bushels;    Missouri,   315,000,000 
bushels,  and  Oklahoma,  40,000,000  bush- 
els, not  to  mention  older  and  more  de- 
pendable commonwealths  or  the  vigor- 
ous Dakotas  of  the  Northwest.     When 
the  huge  yellow  loads  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket several  things  will  happen  :  the  wait- 
ing herds  will  be  brought  in   from  the 
range :  with  Eastern  money  invested  in 
his   notes^"  cattle  paper  " — the   farmer 
will  obtain  "  feeders ;  "  he  will  transform 
his  corn  into  beef  and  ship  it  in  long 
trains  to  the  citv.     Not  even  a  packers' 
trust  can  control  prices  wholly  when  the 
movement  gets  well  under  way.       The 
farmer  and  his  fields  are  greater  than  any 
meat    combine.     The    corn-raiser    is    to 
prosper  mightily  a?  the  operation  goes  on 


and  the  consumer  of  sirloin  and  porter- 
house has  a  fair  outlook  for  reduced 
i)ills  from  the  butcher. 

.»« 

Q^;«»«^«.  ;,,  Si<^I<-'  l^v  side  with  the  reports 
ocience  in  .-  ^      . 

A^^.i^»  01  l)raise  bestowed  on  Ameri- 
can  scientists  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  it  is 
instructive  to  read  the  long  editorial  in 
Science  in  regard  to  university  work 
during  the  past  five  years.  Not  a  little 
of  the  British  flattery  took  on  such  ques- 
tionable form,  as  the  remarks  of  Profess- 
or Armstrong,  viz. : 

"  Why  cannot  we  follow  the  example  of  the 
industrious  American  manufacturer  and  agree- 
to  '  scrap  '  our  scholastic  and  academic  ideals, 
if  not  our  schools  and  schoolmasters  as  well, 
and   refit  along  scientific  lines?" 

Such  remarks  sound  as  if  science  in  this 
country  were  pursued  as  a  mere  adjunct 
of  business  and   manufacturing.       The 
corrective  to  such  a  view  will  be  found  in 
the  list  of  theses  presented  for  the  Doc- 
torate this  year.  We  speak  diffidently,  as 
mere  laymen   forsooth,   but   it   does   not 
seem   easy  to    connect    the    industrious 
American  manufacturer  with  university 
work    on    "  The    Forms    of    Unicursal 
Quintic  Curves,"  or  on  "  The  Sesquiter- 
penes."    Indeed  the  danger  would  seem 
to  lie,  if  danger  there  be  anywhere,  in 
the  distance  of  most  of  these  studies  from 
any  human  interest  or  profit  whatsoever 
— not  to  mention  their  severance   from 
commercial  utility.     We  have  great  re- 
spect  for   those   sesquiterpenes    (taking 
them  to  be  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  which  view%  however,  we  stand 
under  correction),  but  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  they  are  dangerous  to  crops  or 
to  the  human  system.     They  rather  re- 
semble some  creature  of  the  fourth  di- 
mension of  Zoology,  a  pure  abstraction 
of  animality.  not  even  microbes.       But 
perhaps  they  are,  after  all,  merely  a  sys- 
tem of  "  Homogeneous  Linear  Diflferen- 
tial  Equations,"  such  as  another  of  our 
young  scientists  has  made  the  subject  of 
investigation.  To  be  sure,  *'  The  History 
of  Agriculture  in  Dane  County,  Wiscon- 
sin," has  a  good  homely  industrial  sound  ; 
but  what  of  ^Ir.  Twitmyer's  thesis  on 
''  The   Normal   Knee-jerk? "     We   have 
tried  in  vain  to  connect  this  knee-jerk 
with  some  labor  of  the  home  or  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  only  analogy  we  can  dis- 
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cover  is  the  totally  irrelevant  lament  of 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  humorist  w^ho 
had  suffered  every  known  disease  except 
housemaid's  knee.  Could  we  possibly 
derive  any  assistance  in  this  dilemma  from 
the  learned  young  woman  who  has  made 
a  study  of  "  The  Embryology  and  Em- 
bryonic Fission  in  Cyclostomatous  Bryo- 
zoa  "  ?  We  might  offer  remarks  on  cer- 
tain other  of  these  titles,  but  our  brain 
failed  at  the  following  which  emanates 
from  Yale : 

"  I.,  *  On  the  Action  of  Phenylhydrazine  on 
Acylthiocarbamic  and  Acylimidothiocarbonic 
Esters:  Pyro-a  ft' — Diazole  Derivatives.'  II., 
'  On  the  Action  of  Phenylhydrazine  on  Ben- 
zoylpseudothioureas :  i,  5 — Diphenyl — 3 — Am- 
ino— Pyro-a,   (3' — Diazole   Derivatives.'  " 

We  have  the  deepest  reverence  for  a 
young  man  who  could  compass  both 
those  titles  in  one  ^^ear. 


Free 


The  Board  of  Education  of  this 

Lectures  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  publish  in 
pamphlet  from  Dr.  Leipziger's 
report  on  the  "  Free  Lectures  to  the  Peo- 
ple "  for  the  season  of  1901-1902.  New 
York  has  the  honor  of  being  the  pio- 
neer city  in  the  free  lecture  movement, 
and  for  fourteen  years  has  led  the  coun- 
try in  this  noble  work.  The  past  sea- 
son, it  seems,  3,172  lectures  were  de- 
livered, on  every  conceivable  topic,  to  au- 
diences that  aggregated  928,251  people, 
most  of  whom  were  adults.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  courses  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  where  the  lectures  are  not  novel- 
ties, the  total  attendance  showed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  30,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Wherever  possible  the  lec- 
tures were  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views,  experiments,  musical  selections  or 
readings,  and  whereas  the  number  of  the 
sexes  was  about  equally  divided,  more 
men  attended  the  courses  on  such  topics 
as  politics  and  physics,  while  the  women 
naturally  were  in  the  majority  at  the  lec- 
tures on  literature,  art  and  music.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Leipziger  urges 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  school 
buildings  for  his  lectures.  At  present 
the  school  buildings  are  tightlv  closed  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  "  Why,"  he 
asks,  "  should  not  the  school  house  be 
open  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  its 
halls  lectures  of  a  biographical,  historical 


and  musical  nature  be  given?  Such  a 
use  of  the  school  would  be  an  entering 
wedge  toward  giving  the  school  house 
some  of  the  character  of  the  real  social 
settlement,  and  that  is  what  every  school 
house  should  be."  He  is  right.  The 
school  house  should  not  only  be  opened 
on  Sunday  for  all  legitimate  purposes, 
but  also  all  day  Saturday  and  every  week 
day  evening  besides.  Thus  in  time  every 
school  house  would  become  a  real  neigh- 
borhood center.  The  free  lecture  system 
is  not  only  a  great  good  in  itself ;  it  paves 
the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  school  house. 

As  a  comment  on  the  immensely  im- 
portant questions  involved  in  two  un- 
signed articles  by  two  Southern  women 
we  would  refer  to  the  indictment,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, of  several  white  men  who  were 
leaders  of  a  party  of  men  who  lynched 
two  negroes  for  a  supposed  insulting  re- 
mark which  it  is  proved  that  neither  of 
them  made.  The  indictment  of  lynchers 
is  rare  justice,  and  their  conviction  rarer 
still.  North  or  South.  The  growing 
sentiment  in  Mississippi  against  lynching 
gives  us  some  hope  that  in  this  case  some 
punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  the 
guiltv  parties. 

Every  party  and  every  communion 
has  in  it  a  number  of  people  whose  de- 
light it  is  to  pick  flaws  in  their  own  fel- 
lowship. We  are  not  disturbed  when 
Englishmen  abuse  England  or  when 
Americans  declare  that  America  has  dis- 
carded the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
for  we  know  better.  When  Miss  Elder 
or  a  certain  Irish  priest  declares  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  is  de- 
cadent or  has  lost  the  faith,  we  listen  and 
smile;  we  know  better.  And  when  a 
few  Protestant  alarmists  say  that  people 
have  ceased  to  go  to  church,  and  that  our 
public  school  is  a  foe  to  religion,  we  ad- 
vise that  it  is  safer  to  use  one's  own  eyes 
and  look  at  the  large  trend  of  things. 


The  Navy  Department  has  just  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  of 
any  description  in  American  Samoa. 
This  is  the  quintessence  of  common 
sense.  Drink  has  always  proved  to  be 
the  savage's  greatest  enemy. 


INSURANCE 


Do  Not  Exaggerate 

The  Press  (insurance)  in  advertising 
its  published  compilation  of  life  insur- 
ance policy  payments  arranged  by  locali- 
ties, urges  upon  agents  that  such  a  show- 
ing will  secure  them  a  hearing  when 
nothing  else  will.  How  far  this  is  really 
true  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  life  insurance  practice  has  of  late 
years  appealed  strongly  to  the  idea  of 
profitable  return  from  money  and  has 
used  the  nomenclature  of  the  investment 
market.  The  substance  in  life  insurance, 
however,  is  insurance ;  this  always  was 
and  always  will  be  so,  and  but  for  the 
fact  of  human  mortality  there  would  be 
no  such  institution  as  life  insurance. 
"  A  most  significant  feature  of  modem 
civilization,"  and  ''  colossal  results  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  savings,"  the  ad- 
vertisement calls  life  insurance.  This  is 
well  put  and  emphatically  true.  ''  Busi- 
ness men  large  customers  of  life  in- 
surance companies "  is  another  state- 
ment which  is  entirely  true.  The  wealthy 
man  who  treats  life  insurance  as  some- 
thing for  poor  and  common  folk  may 
not  be  extinct  yet,  but  he  has  opposed 
to  him  a  lengthening  list  of  capitalists 
who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  and  he 
is  becoming  rarer.  Life  insurance  is  no 
longer  for  the  poor,  or  for  the  rich,  for 
the  professional  man,  for  the  day  laborer, 
or  even  for  males  only — it  is  for  every- 
body and  everybody  is  taking  it. 

But  "  thus  many  a  poor  man  dies  rich  " 
we  do  not  well  like.  It  recalls  the  old 
phrase  of,  say,  thirty  years  ago,  "  to  be- 
come insured  is  to  become  rich."  What 
is  understood  and  is  intended  by  that? 
If  the  intent  is  in  line  with  such  sayings 
as  contentment  is  wealth,  a  contented 
mind  is  a  continual  feast,  etc.,  then  it 
is  correct  enough  to  say  that  a  reason- 
able provision  against  sudden  destitution 
is  virtual  riches.  But  no  poor  man  can 
become  rich  in  the  ordinary  and  inviting 
sense  of  that  word  by  means  of  life  in- 
surance ;  poor  men,  and  some  not  so 
poor,  have  been  trying  to  do  so — that  is, 
to  reap  money  without  planting  money — 
by  means  of  the  assessment  scheme,  but 
they  will  always  fail.  From  plague, 
pestilence  and  famine  .  .  .  and  from 
sudden   death — might   we   not   well   add 


to  this  old  prayer  "  and  from  the  dream 
and  desire  of  sudden  riches f  "  At  least, 
let  us  not  misrepresent  and  exaggerate 
life  insurance ;  it  is  good  enough  as  what 
il  indubitably  is. 

Fire   Proof  Construction 

The  Insurance  Press  relates  the  case 
of  a  recent  fire  in  a  cracker  bakery  in  a 
Western  town,  and  the  case  is  instruct- 
ive. The  building  was  a  five-story  and 
basement,  and  in  a  part  of  it  were  five 
huge  brick  ovens,  ranged  in  a  row  from 
front  to  back  of  the  building ;  these  ovens 
began  at  the  fourth  floor  and  reached  up 
to  the  roof ;  the  ovens  rested  directly  on 
steel  girders,  which  in  turn  rested  on 
steel  columns  50  feet  long,  extending 
from  basement  to  fourth  floor.  The  de- 
struction by  the  fire  was  total.  The  en- 
tire roof  fell.  The  building  completely 
fell,  except  the  frame  work  of  the  front 
as  high  as  the  second  floor ;  but  this  was 
the  fate  of  only  the  portion  which  did 
not  contain  the  ovens.  The  portion  hav- 
ing the  ovens  (nearly  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire frontage)  lost  only  windows,  doors 
and  roof;  the  rest  remained  intact,  and 
the  five  ovens,  weighing  about  200  tons 
each,  still  stand  up  undisturbed,  as  at- 
tested by  a  photograph.  The  ordinary 
iron  front  notoriously  collapses  quickly 
under  fire,  and  the  steel-skeleton  con- 
struction now  so  familiar  is  not  really 
fire  proof  except  so  far  as  it  is  protected. 
The  explanation  of  this  continued  sup- 
port of  an  enormous  load  is  that  the 
girders  and  columns  were  covered  by  a 
"  cinder  concrete,"  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  natural  rock  cement  and 
four  parts  soft  coal  cinders,  three  inches 
thick  at  the  minimum ;  then  this  was  cov- 
ered with  metal  lath  and  finally  with  a 
coat  of  cement  mortar.  The  constructor 
planned  this  to  stay,  and  it  did  stay. 
The  yellow  pine  burned  ;  everything  came 
down  which  the  fire  could  reach ;  but 
these  protected  columns  stand  in  the 
ruin,  holding  their  load  high  in  the  air  as 
at  first. 

The  object-lesson  is  a  striking  one. 
The  moral  is  that  when  the  people  of 
this  country  really  determine  to  have 
fire-resisting  construction  they  will  have 
it. 
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The  Trusts 

John  Moody  &  Co.^  publishers,  of  this 
city,  have  just  issued  a  little  brochure 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Morganization 
of  Industry,"  the  second  word  of  which 
was  first  coined,  we  believe,  in  an  article 
in  our  columns  entitled  *'  The  Next  Step 
— A  Benevolent  Feudalism,"  by  W.  J. 
Ghent.  This  brochure  after  showing 
that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  controls 
over  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  railroad 
corporations  and  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  industrial  corporations,  gives  a 
list  of  American  industrial  consolida- 
tions or  "  Trusts  ''  of  $10,000,000  capi- 
talization and  over  on  September  ist, 
1902,  ''which  have  been  formed  since 
January  ist,  1899." 

We  quote  the  list  entire  without  com- 
ment : 

Allis-Clialmers  Co 1901  $36,250,000 

Amalgamated  Copper  Co 1899  155,000,000 

Amer,  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.l899  33,600,000 

Amer.    Beet    Sugar   Co 1899  20,000,000 

Amer.  Bicycle  Co 1899  36,496,400 

Amer.   Brass  Co 1900  10,000,000 

Amer.  Can  Co 1901  82,466,600 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co 1899  60,000,000 

Amer.   Cigar   Co 1901  10,000,000 

Amer.  Grass  Twine  Co 1899  13,083,000 

Amer.  Hide  &  Leatlier  Co 1899  33,025,000 

Amer.  Ice  Co 1899  41,705,000 

Amer.  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co 1899  10,000,000 

Amer.  Liglit  &  Traction  Co 1901  12,127,800 

Amer.    Locomotive   Co 1901  50,412,500 

Amer.  Machine  &  Ordnance  Co.  .1902  10.000,000 

Amer.    Packing   Co 1902  20,000,000 

Amer.   Plow  Co 1901  75,000,000 

Amer.  Ry.  Equipment  Co 1899  22,000,000 

Amer.  Sewer  Pipe  Co 1900  10,295,700 

Amer.   Shipbuilding  Co 1899  15,500,000 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  .1899  100,000,000 

Amer.  SnuflE  Co 1900  23,001,700 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  Co 1902  30,000,000 

Amer.  Window  Glass  Co 1899  17,000,000 

Amer.  Woolen  Co 1899  49,796,100 

Amer.    Writing   Paper   Co 1899  39,000,000 

Associated   Merchants   Co 1901  15,000,000 

Atlantic  Rubber   Shoe  Co 1901  10,000,000 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co 1899  25,000,000 

Central  Foundry  Co 1899  18,000.000 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 1902  10,000,000 

Colonial  Lumber  &  Box  Corpora- 
tion     1902  15,000,000 

Con.  Ry.  Lighting  &  Ref rig.  Co. .  1901  17,000,000 

Consolidated    Tobacco    Co 1901  262,689,200 

Corn  Products  Co 1902  80,000,000 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. .  .1900  50,000,000 

Eastman   Kodak   Co 1901  19,673,100 

Electric  Co.  of  America 1899  20.368,400 

Electric    Vehicle    Co 1899  18,475,000 

Fairmont  Coal  Co 1901  18,000,000 

General  Chemical  Co 1899  16,821,500 

Harbison-Walker        Refractories 

Co 1902  25,750,000 

International   Harvester   Co 1902  120,000,000 

International    Salt   Co 1901  33,000,000 

International  Steam  Pump  Co..  1899  31,150,000 

.Tones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co 1902  30,000,000 

Monongahela  Riv.   Cons.   Coal   & 

Coke  Co 1899  39.470,000 

National   Asphalt   Co 1900  55.563.000 

National  Carbon  Co 1899  10,000,000 

National  Enam.  &  Stamping  Co.l899  23,838,400 

National   Fire   Proofing  Co 1899  12,500.000 

Nat.  Sugar  Refining  Co 1900  20.000.000 

New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co..  1899  15.577.000 

New   York   Dock    Co 1901  28.580.000 

I'acific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co 1902  10.000,000 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Co 1901  34.250.000 
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Pittsburg  Brewing  Co 1899  26,000,000 

Pittsburg    Coal    Co 1899  59,731,900 

Planters'    Compress    Co 1899  10,000,000 

Pressed    Steel    Car   Co 1899  30,000,000 

Quaker   Oats   Co 1901  11.500,000 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co 1902  20,000,000 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 1899  48,204,000 

Royal   Baking  Powder  Co 1899  20,000,000 

Rubber   Goods   Mfg.    Co 1899  26,410,015 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  1899  18,200,000 

Standard   Milling   Co 1900  17,250,000 

Steamship  Consolidation  (Trans- 
Atlantic)    1902  170,000.000 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co 1899  27,000,000 

United  Box   Board  &  Paper  Co . .  1902  30,000,000 

United  Copper  Co 1902  50,000,000 

United  Fruit  Co 1899  15,369,500 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co 1899  20,656,575 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 

Co 1899  25,000,000 

U.  S.  Cotton  Duck  Corporation. .  1901  13,100,000 

U.  S.  Realty  &  Construction  Co.  1902  66,000,000 

U.  S.  Reduction  &  Refining  Co..  1901  12,808,000 

U.   S.   Shipbuilding  Co 1902  71,000,000 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 1901 1,389,339,956 

Universal   Tobacco   Co 1901  10,000,000 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  1899  18,970,000 

Total $4,318,005,646 

Charles  T.  Barney  and  Charles  W. 
Morse  have  been  elected  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

....  The  Otis  Elevator  Company  have 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  i  per 
cent.,  payable  October  15th.  The  $2,000- 
000  new  stock  will  be  offered  to  present 
stockholders  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  their 
holdings. 

....  The  quarterly  report  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  Incor- 
porated, for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1902,  shows  a  surplus  July  ist, 
1902,  of  $10,751,002.82.  The  net  reve- 
nues for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30th  inst.,  based  upon  nearly  completed 
returns  for  July,  partial  returns  for  Au- 
gust, and  estimating  the  business  for 
September,  will  be  about  $2,100,000. 
From  which,  appropriating  for  interest 
on  bonded  debt  .$252,550,  it  requires  for 
a  dividend  of  1^4  per  cent,  on  capital 
stock  issued  about  $1,217,110.  Deduct- 1 
ing  which,  leaves  a  surplus,  after  paying 
dividend,  of  $11,381,342.82.  A  dividend 
of  i^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  has  been  declared  payable 
on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  October 
next. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  quarterly,  i  per 
cent.,  payable  October  ist. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway, 
quarterly,  i  1.25  per  share,  payable  November 
ist. 

Mergenthaler  Lin.  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per 
cent.,  payable  September  30th. 

American  Grass  Twine  Co.,  quarterly,  1% 
per  cent.,  payable  October  ist. 
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Trusts  and  the  Jhe  political  campaign 
Tariff  in  Politics  ^as  been  enlivened  by 
the  refusal  of  Speaker 
Henderson  to  accept  a  renomination  in 
his  Congressional  district,  and  by  the 
President's  statement  of  his  views  con- 
cerning a  revision  of  the  tariff  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  duties  affecting  the 
products  of  Trusts.  The  Speaker  had 
been  nominated  for  the  eleventh  time, 
and  by  acclamation,  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  Third  Iowa  District.  His  letter 
to  the  Notification  Committee  was  pub- 
lished on  the  17th  inst.     In  it  he  said : 

*'  Since  my  return  to  the  district  I  have 
made  a  careful  study  as  to  the  sentiment  in 
the  district  and  <"he  State;  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  little  sentiment,  and  a  growing  senti- 
ment, among  Republicans,  that  I  do  not  truly 
represent  their  views  on  the  tariff  question. 
Believing  this  condition  to  exist,  and  knowing 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  my  people 
that  Trusts,  to  which  I  am  and  have  been 
opposed,  can  be  cured,  or  the  people  bene- 
fited, by  free  trade  in  whole  or  in  part,  I 
must  decline  to  accept  the  nomination  so  gen- 
erously and  enthusiastically  made." 

In  an  address  to  the  Republicans  of  his 
district,  issued  on  the  same  date,  he  set 
forth  at  length  his  opinions  as  to  the  re- 
straint of  Trusts.  For  three  years,  he 
said,  he  had  "  advocated  giving  control 
of  Trusts  to  Congress,"  believing  that  in 
no  other  way  they  could  be  subjected  to 
proper  supervision.  The  Democrats,  he 
continued,  proposed  to  put  *'  everything 
in  the  free  list  "  and  "  to  slaughter  every 
interest  in  the  United  States,  whether 
capital  or  labor,  in  a  wild  and  blind  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  remedy  for  Trusts,"  but 
he  believed  there  would  be  very  little  de- 
mand for  tariff  changes  if  combinations 
could  be  regulated  and  controlled.      He 


denied  that  the  Iowa  Republican  plat- 
form pointed  toward  free  trade: 

"  For  my  part,  if  any  great  interest  in  this 
country  is  prospering  through  protective  poli- 
cies or  any  other  legislation  and  is  using 
its  advantage,  growth  and  prosperity  to 
plunder  the  American  people,  I,  for  one,  am 
ready  to  strike  it  by  whatever  legal  means 
we  may  be  able  to  adopt,  provided  that  in  so 
doing  we  do  not  hurt  innocent  interests.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  strike  down  and  destroy 
American  combinations  and  let  foreign  com- 
binations come  in  and  do  the  work;  but  I 
would  like  to  control  our  own  corporations 
so  that  there  could  be  fair  play  among  the 
American  people.  While  I  have  been  against 
a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  have  never 
been  opposed  to  making  needed  changes,  and 
I  am  not  now.  I  must  say,  and  emphatically, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  schedule  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  can  be  so  amended  as 
to  relieve  the  people  from  the  oppression  of 
Trusts  or  combinations  of  capital,  and  that 
such  action  may  involve  the  retarding  of  our 
expanding  commerce  and  the  getting  and  hold- 
ing of  foreign  markets." 

The  Speaker's  withdrawal  caused  much 
surprise.  He  was  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  to  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion, but  at  last  reports  he  had  not  been 
moved  by  these  appeals.  Some  who  re- 
gard his  published  reasons  as  insufficient 
have  said  that  he  dreaded  a  campaign  in 
which  his  opponents  intended  to  make 
sharp  personal  attacks  upon  him,  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  confident  of  a  re- 
election to  the  Speakership  next  year. 
Reports  from  his  district  show,  however, 
that  many  Republicans  there  earnestly 
desire  tariff  revision  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  Trusts  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  nomination  of  ex-Gov.  Horace 
Boies  as  his  opponent  promised  to  make 
the  issue  of  the  election  doubtful.       The 
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action  of  the  Speaker  is  regarded  by  the 
press  throughout  the  country  as  a  step 
of  much  political  significance  that  gives 
the  Trust-tariff  question  great  promi- 
nence in  the  campaign. 

The  President's      ^^^ ,  President    began 

Tariff  Speech  ^^^    ^^"^    ^^^^    through 

Tariff  bpeech  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

19th,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  his 
speeches  he  would  express  his  opinions 
concerning  the  tariff  problem  as  related 
to  the  Trusts.  Before  his  departure 
from  Oyster  Bay  he  held  a  conference 
there  with  Senators  Hanna,  Spooner, 
Lodge,  Aldrich  and  Allison,  and  Post- 
master-General Payne,  for  an  inter- 
change of  views  as  to  the  treatment  of 
prominent  topics  in  the  addresses  to  be 
made.  Arriving  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
20th,  he  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. That  evening,  in  the  Music  Hall 
and  before  a  great  audience  he  satisfied 
the  general  expectation  by  making  a 
speech  devoted  wholly  to  the  Trust  and 
tariff  questions,  opposing  the  views  of 
those  who  hold  that  a  revision  of  the  du- 
ties affecting  Trust  products  would  be  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  Trust  evils  as  to 
which  complaint  is  made.  The  new  con- 
ditions, he  said,  had  "  produced  both 
good  and  bad :  " 

"  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them — even  if  it 
were  not  undesirable  to  get  rid  of  them — 
and  our  instant  duty  is  to  try  to  accommodate 
our  social,  economic  and  legislative  life  to 
them,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  law  and  con- 
duct under  which  we  shall  get  out  of  them 
the  utmost  possible  benefit  and  the  least 
amount  of  harm.  It  is  foolish  to  pride  our- 
selves on  our  marvelous  progress  and  pros- 
perity, upon  our  commanding  position  in  the 
international  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  nothing  but  denunciation  for  the  men 
to  whose  commanding  business  ability  we  in 
part  owe  this  very  progress  and  prosperity 
and  this  commanding  position.  ...  In 
dealing  with  the  big  corporations  we  intend  to 
proceed  not  by  revolution,  but  by  evolution. 
We  wish  to  face  the  facts,  declining  to  have 
our  vision  blinded  either  by  the  folly  of  those 
who  say  there  are  no  evils  or  by  the  more 
dangerous  folly  of  those  who  either  see,  or 
make  believe  that  they  see,  nothing  but  evil 
in  all  the  existing  system,  and  who,  if  given 
their  way,  would  destroy  the  evil  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  bringing  ruin  and  disaster  to 
the  whole  country." 


We  cannot,  he  said,  afford  to  tolerate  any 
proposal  of  action  that  would  strike  at 
the  Trusts  only  by  striking  at  the  gen- 
eral well-being.  If  we  are  to  repeal  the 
tariff  duties  which  affect  Trusts  we  must 
first  define  Trusts.  Some  of  the  big  cor- 
porations do  well  and  others  do  ill; 
both  classes  should  not  be  attacked  by 
legislation.  In  very  few  cases  does  a  so- 
called  Trust  really  monopolize  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  tariff  affecting  a  Trust 
should  be  removed,  the  Trust's  smaller 
competitors,  being  weaker,  would  suffer 
more.  The  interests  of  the  employes 
should  also  be  considered.  The  prod- 
ucts of  some  Trusts  are  not  protected — 
those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
example,  and  of  "  the  corporations  which 
control  the  anthracite  coal  output  " — and 
such  corporations  would  not  be  affected 
directly  by  tariff  changes: 

"  The  real  evils  connected  with  the  Trusts 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  change  in  the 
tariff  laws.  The  Trusts  can  be  damaged  by 
depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective 
tariff  only  on  condition  of  damaging  all  their 
smaller  competitors  and  all  the  wage  workers 
employed  in  the  industry.  I  am  not  now  con- 
sidering whether  or  not,  on  grounds  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Trusts,  it  would  be  well 
to  lower  the  duties  on  various  schedules,  either 
by  direct  legislation  or  by  legislation  or 
treaties  designed  to  secure  reciprocal  advan- 
tages from  the  nations  with  which  we  trade. 
My  point  is  that  changes  in  the  tariff  would 
have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  Trusts, 
save  as  these  shared  in  the  general  harm  or 
good  proceeding  from  such  changes.  No  tariff 
change  would  help  one  of  our  smaller  corpora- 
tions, or  one  of  our  private  individuals  in 
business,  still  less  one  of  our  wage  workers,  as 
against  a  large  corporation  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  if  it  bore  heavily  on 
the  large  corporation  it  would  inevitably  be 
felt  still  more  by  that  corporation's  weaker 
rivals,  while  any  injurious  result  would  of 
necessity  be  shared  by  both  the  employer  and 
the  employed  in  the  business  concerned.  The 
immediate  introduction  of  substantial  free 
trade  in  all  articles  manufactured  by  Trusts — 
that  is,  by  the  largest  and  most  successful 
corporations — would  not  affect  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  our  business  combinations  in 
the  least,  save  by  the  damage  done  to  the 
general  business  welfare  of  the  country;  others 
would  undoubtedly  be  seriously  affected,  but 
much  less  so  than  their  weaker  rivals ;  while 
the  loss  would  be  divided  between  the  capi- 
talists and  the  laborers ;  and  after  the  years 
of  panic  and  distress  had  been  lived  through, 
and  some  return  of  prosperity  had  occurred. 
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even  tho  all  were  on  a  lower  plane  of  pros- 
perity than  before,  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween the  Trusts  would  remain  as  marked  as 
ever." 

The  President  then  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  recent  speeches  in  favor  of 
placing  all  corporations  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  Congress  by  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  admitting  that 
the  process  of  amending  the  Constitution 
is  a  slow  one,  and  saying  that  in  his  opin- 
ion much  could  be  done  by  law  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  stands. 


o.  .    o  !•*•    1     Republican       conventions 
State  Political  '^     1     1  1   •      ^ 

^  ,.  were  held  m  Connecticut, 

Conventions        ,,        tt  1  •  1    a  1 

New  Hampshire  and  Ala- 
bama last  week.  The  three  platforms 
call  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904,  but  in  Alabama 
the  convention  was  almost  evenly  di- 
vided (158  to  146)  on  this  question,  ow- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  recent  removal  of 
District  Attorney  Vaughn,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. In  Connecticut  the  temporary 
chairman  was  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt, 
who  said  that  "  tariff  revision  should  be 
attempted  only  when  it  will  not  seriously 
disturb  the  business  of  the  country,"  and 
promised  that  the  work  would  be  done 
by  the  Republicans  when  the  need  of  it 
should  be  apparent.  Abiram  Chamber- 
lain, of  Meriden,  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  The  passages  in  the  platform 
relating  to  Trusts  and  tariff  revision  are 
as  follows : 

"  We  oppose  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
at  this  time  as  both  inopportune  and  unneces- 
sary. If  in  any  schedule  import  duties  are 
found  that  have  been  notoriously  perverted 
from  their  true  purpose  to  the  inordinate  en- 
richment of  corporations,  monopolistic  in  fact 
or  in  tendency,  we  look  to  a  Republican  Con- 
gress to  apply  in  its  wisdom  the  needed  cor- 
rective without  impairing  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection.— We  believe  that  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  commonly  called  Trusts,  while  nec- 
essary for  the  economic  conduct  of  large  busi- 
ness and  commercial  enterprises,  should  be 
subject  to  such  supervision,  State  or  National, 
as  will  safeguard  public  and  private  interests." 

Some  Democrats  in  the  State  rejoice  be- 
cause the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  is  an  agent  of  the 
Beef  Trust.  In  New  Hampshire  those 
favoring  high  license  and  local  option,  as 
against  the   prohibitory  law,  were  suc- 


cessful, the  platform  saying  that  the  law 
should  be  changed,  and  calling  for  legis- 
lation that  "  will  more  effectually  pro- 
mote temperance." — The  Democrats  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  convention  by  a 
large  majority  defeated  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  George  Fred  Williams,  the  Bryanite 
leader  and  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  to  procure  an  indorsement  of 
the  Kansas  City  platform  and  candidate. 
A  platform  to  which  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  had  given  his  attention,  in  the 
interest  of  Col.  William  A.  Gaston,  was 
preferred  by  the  convention,  and  Colonel 
Gaston  was  nominated  for  Governor. 
The  Democrats  of  Washington  stand  by 
the  Kansas  City  platform  and  demand 
the  complete  exclusion  of  Chinese  from 
all  American  territory. 


Labor 
Controversies 


No  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  strik- 
ing anthracite  miners  and 
their  employers.  The  daily  output  of 
coal  at  the  mines  increases  slowly.  At 
last  reports  it  was  about  30,000  tons,  and 
the  output  for  last  week  is  said  to  have 
been  154,000;  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
comes  from  washeries,  of  which  there 
are  29  in  operation.  The  number  of  cer- 
tificated miners  employed  in  the  28  col- 
lieries where  work  is  going  on  is  very 
small.  The  retail  price  of  anthracite  is 
$11  in  New  York  and  $12  in  Boston.  At 
Scranton  the  Llewellyn  Company  gave 
notice  last  week  that  it  would  grant  the 
miners'  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
an  increase  of  wages  and  other  conces- 
sions ;  but  the  miners  did  not  return  to 
work,  deciding  that  they  must  wait  for 
similar  action  by  all  the  companies.  In 
some  places  the  school  children  have 
gone  on  strike,  demanding  the  exclusion 
of  some  pupil  who  is  the  child  of  a  non- 
union miner,  or  declining  to  be  taught 
by  a  relative  of  a  boycotted  workman. 
Such  a  strike  was  started  in  a  Scranton 
school  because  non-union  coal  was  used 
in  the  building.  President  Mitchell,  ad- 
dressing a  large  meeting  of  miners  in 
that  city,  earnestly  warned  them  to  re- 
frain from  violence  or  disorder.  "  If  this 
strike  cannot  be  won  by  honorable 
means,"  he  added.  "  I  say  a  thousand 
times  it  is  better  to  lose  it." — Judge  Mc- 
Pherson.  of  the  Federal  court,  has 
granted  at  Omaha  an  injunction  restrain- 
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ing  the  striking  machinists  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  main- 
taining pickets  near  the  railroad  shops. 
Five  men  have  been  arrested  there  for 
killing  Earl  Caldwell,  a  strike-breaking 
workman. — A  strike  of  the  employes  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  trolley  railway  com- 
pany, which  has  loo  miles  of  road  in 
the  region  between  Troy  and  Lake 
George,  has  been  marked  by  so  much 
violence  that  it  has  been  possible  to  move 
cars  only  with  the  aid  of  the  militia.  At- 
tempts to  burn  bridges  and  to  destroy 
power  houses  with  dynamite  have  been 
made.  The  company's  franchise  in  one 
of  the  towns  on  its  route  has  been  taken 
away.  The  application  of  the  company 
for  an  injunction  was  granted  on  the 
20th  by  Judge  Houghton,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court. 


Roumania     There  has  just  been  published 
an    important    message    sent 
by  Secretary  Hay  from  Washington,  Au- 
gust nth,  to  the  American  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  m  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,    Russia,    Italy,    Austria    and 
Turkey  to  be  read  by  them  to  the  repre- 
sentative  of   the   Government   to   which 
they  are  respectively  accredited — to  the 
parties,  that  is,  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878  who  created  the  independent  Bal- 
kan States.     The  purpose  of  the  docu- 
.  ment  is  both  to  protect  the  Jews  who  are 
cruelly  oppressed   in  Roumania  and  to 
'avert  from  the  United  States  a  horde  of 
undesirable  immigrants  driven  from  the 
country  by  this  oppression.     Mr.  Hay's 
letter  declares  that  the  United  States  has 
always  welcomed  the  voluntary  immigra- 
tion of  all  aliens  who  are  fitted  to  become 
merged  in  the  body  politic  of  this  land; 
but  the  pauper,  the  criminal  and  the  con- 
tagiously or  incurably  diseased  are  ex- 
cluded when  they  are  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  or  a  burden  upon  the  commu- 
nity. The  purpose  of  this  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  immigrant  is  to  benefit  us 
and  him  alike,  but  it  is  not  to  afiford  an- 
other State  a  field  upon  which  to  cast  its 
own  objectionable  elements.     The  condi- 
tion of  the  400,000  Jews  in  Roumania 
has   long  caused   grave   concern   to   the 
United  States.     As  long  ago  as  in  1872 
this   country  protested   against   the   op- 
pression of  these   Jews   under   Turkish 
rule.     The  Treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  sup- 


posed would  cure  this  wrong  by  the  pro- 
visions of  its  forty-fourth  article,  which 
prescribed  that  *'  in  Roumania  the  differ- 
ence of  religious  creeds  and  confessions 
shall  not  be  alleged  against  any  person 
as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity 
in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil   and  political   rights,   admission   to 
public  employments,  functions  and  hon- 
ors, or  the  exercise  of  the  various  profes- 
sions and  industries  in  any  locality  what- 
soever."    These  prescriptions,  however, 
have,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  been  rendered 
nugatory  as  regards  the  native  Jews  of 
Roumania.     Apart  from  the  political  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews  in  that  country,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, they  are  denied  the  inherent  rights 
of  man  as  a  breadwinner  in  the  ways  of 
agriculture   and   trade.     They   are   pro- 
hibited from  owning  land  or  from  culti- 
vating it  as  common  laborers ;  they  are 
debarred  from  residing  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  many  branches  of  petty  trade 
and  manual  production  are  closed  to  them 
in  the  cities.     They  have  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  wretched  misery.     The  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  shows  that 
the  Jews  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  of  good  citizenhood.     No  class 
of  immigrants  is  more  welcome  to  our 
shores  when  coming  equipped  in  mind 
and  body,  but  when  they  come  as  out- 
casts, made  doubly  paupers  by  physical 
and   mental   oppression   in   their   native 
land,  their  migration  lacks  the  essential 
conditions  which  make  alien  immigration 
either  acceptable  or  beneficial.     Many  of 
these  Roumanian  Jews  are  forced  to  quit 
their    native    country,    and    the    United 
States  is  almost  the  only  refuge  left  to 
them.     They  come  hither  unfitted  by  the 
conditions  of  their  exile  to  take  part  in 
the  new  life  of  this  land  and  they  are  ob- 
jects of  charity  for  a  long  time.     There- 
fore   the  right  of  remonstance  against 
the  acts  of  the  Roumanian  Government  is 
fairly  established  in  favor  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.    This  Government  cannot  be  a 
tacit  party  to  what  it  regards  as  an  in- 
ternational wrong.     It  is  constrained'  to 
protest  against  the  treatment  to  which 
the   Jews   of   Roumania    are    subjected. 
The  United  States  is  not  a  signatory  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, appeal  authoritatively  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  that  treaty,  but  it  does  earnest- 
ly   appeal    to    the    principles    consigned 
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therein,  because  they  are  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  eternal  justice. 
— This  letter,  which  we  have  given  in 
abridged  form,  has  naturally  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  comment  in  European  cap- 
itals. Already  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  announced  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  has  communicated  with  all 
the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  discovering  their 
attitude  toward  the  letter  of  Secretary 
Hay.  The  British  authorities  at  least 
are  in  full  accord  with  the  contentions  of 
that  document.  So  far  no  other  country 
has  replied  officially  to  Washington,  but 
in  general  the  expressions  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
position  assumed  by  this  Government. 
The  anti-Semite  papers  of  Germany 
treat  the  note  as  an  impertinence  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  country  which  main- 
tains the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  home. 
Many  of  the  other  journals,  however,  ex- 
press regret  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  have  awaited  an  appeal 
from  another  country  before  moving  in 
a  matter  of  ordinary  humanity. 

„      ,  ^.  Of  our  three  southern  sis- 

Revolutions  ,  ,.         1  , 

ter  republics  where  revolu- 
tions are  in  progress,  Colombia  now 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
United  States  cruiser  "  Cincinnati  "  has 
already  arrived  at  Colon,  and  the  "  Wis- 
consin "  is  at  Panama,  while  the  ''  Pan- 
ther "  has  sailed  with  marines  for  Colon 
and  the  "  San  Francisco  "  has  been  or- 
dered to  prepare  to  proceed  to  Porto 
Rico.  There  are  also  smaller  United 
States  ships  in  Colombian  waters.  The 
rebels  are  converging  along  the  route  of 
the  Isthmian  Railroad,  which  the  United 
States  is  bound  by  treaty  rights  to  keep 
open  in  time  of  peace  and  war.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  either  one  of  the  contending 
factions  will  try  to  seize  the  road,  which 
would  be  of  incalculable  strategic  impor- 
tance, and  thus  prevent  trans-Isthmian 
traffic.  At  first  the  Government  forces  at- 
tempted to  stop  every  train  and  search  it 
to  see  that  no  insurgents  were  aboard,  but 
Commander  McLean  has  protested  against 
this.  *  He  ordered  one  train  with  a  hun- 
dred marines  and  a  Colt  gun  to  proceed 
back  and  forth  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
other  trains  are  guarded  also  by  Ameri- 
can marines.  A  proclamation  has  been 
sent  to  both  parties  that  the  railroad  must 


not  be  touched.  Still  the  Colombian 
Government  troops  threaten,  as  do  also 
the  insurgents,  who  can  generally  be  seen 
from  the  car  windows  along  the  middle 
of  the  route.  The  United  States  is  ready 
to  send  i,ooo  marines  to  Colombia  if  the 
situation  demands  it.  This  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  intact  the  Isthmian  Rail- 
road, which  it  will  take  over  when  it 
starts  building  the  canal.  In  Venezuela 
the  report  of  the  Government  victory 
that  was  cabled  to  this  country  by  Presi- 
dent Castro's  private  secretary  last  week 
turns  out  to  be  untrue.  The  insurgents 
were  the  victors.  General  Castro,  how- 
ever, has  retreated  from  his  camp  at  Oc- 
umare,  where  he  was  last  week,  and  has 
succeeded  in  joining  his  force  of  3,600 
men  with  the  army  commanded  by  his 
War  Minister,  General  Garrido,  consist- 
ing of  2,500  men.  Altho  the  rebels 
promptly  moved  into  Ocumare,  this 
junction  of  General  Castro's  is  thought 
to  make  him  impregnable  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  as  General  Matos,  the  revo- 
lutionary leader,  has  not  much  ammuni- 
tion and  would  hardly  risk  a  fight  with 
6,000  rebels  until  his  powder  and  shot  ar- 
rive. General  Matos  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation saying  that  he  will  under  no 
circumstances,  as  was  reported  in  Ber- 
lin, "  farm  out  "  the  finances  of  Vene- 
zuela to  a  foreign  syndicate  to  be  admin- 
istered as  Egypt  is  administered.  At 
Haiti  there  is  a  certain  lull  in  the  revolu- 
tionary excitement,  altho  the  provisional 
government  sustained  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  8th,  when  General  Nord  with  3,000 
men  was  defeated  by  the  rebels  and  lost 
all  his  guns  and  ammunition.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adjourned 
after  having  elected  only  four  out  of  the 
thirty-nine  members  of  the  Senate, 
which  when  completed  will  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  lower  house  elect  a  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  General  Sam.  This,  of 
course,  complicates  the  political  situation. 
S 

^.  ^         .      The    long"   droue^ht    in    Aus- 
Distress  in  ,.        ,  *  *   ,  , 

.     ,    ,.        tralia    has    caused     a    large 
AustrsliA 

amount  of  suffering  in  these 

colonies.      The    States   of   Victoria  and 

South  Australia   feel   the   distress   most 

keenly,  whereas  in  Western  Australia  the 

product    of    the  gold  mines  offsets  the 

agricultural    loss,    and    in   New   South 

Wales  the  recent  three  million   loan   is 
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affording  temporary,  but  only  tempo- 
rary, relief.  Prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  advanced  and  employment  is 
correspondingly  hard  to  get.  Recently  a 
mass  meeting  of  women  was  held  in  the 
Trades'  Hall  at  Adelaide  who  demanded 
that  the  Government  should  supply  their 
husbands  with  labor,  and  in  Melbourne 
the  same  cry  of  the  unemployed  is  every- 
where heard.  Delegations  of  working- 
men  in  the  last  named  city  are  constantly 
besieging  the  Government  with  appeals 
for  State  aid  in  one  form  or  another.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  conditions  there 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  emigration 
from  Australia  to  South  Africa;  and  as 
emigrants  to  South  Africa  are  required 
to  show  the  possession  of  $500  or  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  position  already 
secured,  the  loss  to  Australia  from  this 
exodus  is  considerable.  From  Victoria 
alone  more  than  a  thousand  adults  have 
emigrated  within  the  last  four  months. 
The  drain  on  the  State  from  this  source 
is  estimated  at  $750,000.  The  different 
States  of  Australia  have  been  living  be- 
yond their  means  and  the  cry  now  is  for 
retrenchment. 


Pelletan's  ^^ice  within  a  few  days. 
Indiscretion  ^^^^  ^^  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  and 
later  at  Bizerta,  iunis,  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Pelletan, 
deHvered  himself  of  sentiments  likely,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  taken  seriously,  to 
cause  trouble  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
his  country.  On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 15th,  at  an  entertainment  of  the 
municipality  at  Bizerta,  he  said  in  part: 

"  We  do  not  say  we  want  to  make  the 
Mediterranean  a  French  lake.  We  have  been 
cured  of  the  dreams  of  the  great  man  who 
wished  us  to  dominate  the  world.  But  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  French  and  will  re- 
main French.  With  this  powerful  rampart, 
so  well  situated  for  defense  and  also  for  at- 
tack, and  with  Corsica  and  Toulon,  we  can 
hold  the  open  door  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  spite  of  Malta  and 
Gibraltar.  Certainly  I  do  not  desire  a  con- 
flict of  peoples,  against  England  any  more 
than  against  Italy,  but  as  we  do  not  know 
what  others  are  doing  it  is  part  of  our  duty 
to  prepare  for  the  Holy  War,  for  the  French 
Fatherland  against  its  enemies,  whoever  they 
may  be.  I  am  convinced,  thanks  to  the  fellow- 
workers  with  whom  I  am  surrounded,  that 
we  can   face  every  eventuality. 


"  Security  hardly  exists  any  more  for  the 
civilized  world.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  after  the  defeat  of  France 
by  the  barbarism  of  old  Germany,  we  saw 
an  offensive  return  of  the  law  of  brute 
force.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  maxim,  '  Might  before  right* 
We  must  then  devote  all  our  efforts  to  keep- 
ing intact  that  focus  of  justice  and  light- 
French  genius." 

The  speech,  when  reported  in  Paris, 
caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  Government. 
M.  Delcasse,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was 
especially  vexed  at  the  allusions  to  Italy 
just  at  the  time  when  France  was  en- 
deavoring to  establish  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  that  country.  Later,  at  a 
political  banquet  given  at  Matha  Sep- 
tember 2 1  St,  the  Premier,  M.  Combes,  did 
what  he  could  to  counteract  the  disagree- 
able impression  produced  by  M.  Pelle- 
tan's words.  M.  Combes  declared  that 
the  utterances  of  an  individual  Minister 
delivered  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  banquet 
were  in  nowise  to  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  the  Government,  and  he  depre- 
cated any  such  interpretation  of  the  re- 
cent speeches.  Only  the  Premier  himself 
could  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  averred  that  the  policy  of 
France  was  to  strengthen  the  existing 
good  relations  with  all  foreign  countries. 
Public  sentiment  in  Germany  and  else- 
where does  not  regard  M.  Pelletan's  re- 
marks very  seriously.  The  German  pa- 
pers compare  them  with  Boulanger's 
tirade,  call  them  "  champagne  talk,"  and 
otherwise  dismiss  the  affair  as  insignifi- 
cant. 

»T^i.    f^v.'  There   has   been   much   in 

The  Cninese      ,,  .  ,,      . 

L'ki    T  newspapers  recently  m 

regard  to  the  new  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  Sir  J.  Mackay's  treaty  as  it  is 
called  from  the  English  negotiator,  and 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  Article  8. 
which  has  to  do  with  the  abolishing  of 
the  likin  tax.  We  reproduce  here  the 
more  important  sections  of  that  article 
as  it  stood  in  the  draft  treaty  and  as  it 
stands,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  the 
treaty  as  signed : 

2.  The  British  Government  agree  that  for- 
eign goods  on  importation,  in  addition  to  the 
effective  5  per  cent,  import  duty  as  provided 
for  in  the  Protocol  of  1901.  shall  pay  a  special 
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Slirtax  equivalent  to  one-and-a-half  limes  the 
said  duty  to  compensate  for  the  abolition  of 
likin,  of  transit  dues  in  lieu  of  likin,  and  of 
all  other  taxation  on  foreign  goods  and  in 
consideration  of  the  other  reforms  provided 
for  in  this  article ;  but  this  provision  shall  not 
impair  the  right  of  China  to  tax  salt,  native 
opium,  and  native  produce  as  provided  for  in 
Sections  3,  5,  6  and  8.  The  same  amount  of 
surtax  shall  be  levied  on  goods  imported  into 
China  across  land  frontiers  as  on  goods  enter- 
ing China  by  sea. 

4.  Foreign  opium  duty  and  present  likin — 
which  latter  will  now  become  a  surtax  in  lieu 
of  likin — shall  remain  as  at  present. 

5.  The  British  Government  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  interfering  with  China's 
right  to  tax  native  opium,  but  it  is  essential 
to  declare  that,  in  her  arrangements  for  levy- 
ing such  taxation,  China  will  not  subject  other 
goods  to  taxation,  delay,  or  stoppage. 

6.  Likin  on  salt  is  hereby  abolished,  and 
the  amount  of  said  likin  and  of  other  taxes  and 
contributions  shall  be  added  to  the  salt  duty, 
which  shall  be  collected  at  place  of  production 
or  at  first  station  after  entering  the  province 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

7.  The  Chinese  Government  may  recast  the 
foreign  export  tariff  with  specific  duties,  as 
far  as  practicable,  on  a  scale  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  but  existing  export 
duties  shall  not  be  raised  until  at  least  six 
months'  notice  has  been  given. 

In  cases  where  existing  export  duties  are 
above  5  per  cent,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  not 
more  than  that  rate. 

8.  The  abolition  of  the  likin  system  in  China 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  other  kinds  of 
internal  taxation  on  foreign  goods  imported 
and  on  exports  will  diminish  the  revenue  ma- 
terially. The  surtax  on  foreign  imports  and 
exports  and  on  coastwise  exports  is  intended 
to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  this  loss  of 
revenue,  but  there  remains  the  loss  of  likin 
revenue  on  internal  trade  to  be  met,  and  it 
is  therefore  agreed  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  at  liberty  to  impose  a  consumption  tax 
on  articles  of  Chinese  origin  not  intended  for 
export. 

This  tax  shall  be  levied  only  at  places  of 
consumption  and  not  on  goods  while  in  transit, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  solemnly  under- 
take that  the  arrangements  which  they  may 
make  for  its  collection  shall  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  foreign  goods  or  native  goods  for 
export.  The  fact  of  goods  being  of  foreign 
origin  shall  of  itself  free  them  from  all  taxa- 
tion, delay,  or  stoppage  after  having  passed  the 
custom  house. 

China  is  at  liberty  to  fix  the  amount  of  this 
(consumption)  duty,  which  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  nature  of  the  merchandise  concerned. 
As  mentioned  in   Section  3,   the  consumption 


tax   is  not  to  be  levied  within   foreign  settle- 
ments or  concessions. 

12.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  open 
to  foreign  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
places  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaties 
of  Nanking  and  Tien-tsin  the  following  places, 
namely — Ch'angsha  in  Hunan,  Wanhsien  in 
Szechuen,  Nganking  in  Anhui,  Waichow  in 
Kuangtung,  and  Kongmoon  in  Kuangtung. 

Foreigners  residing  in  these  open  ports  are 
to  observe  the  municipal  regulations  and  police 
regulations  on  the  same  footing  as  Chinese 
residents,  and  they  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  es- 
tablish municipalities  and  police  of  their  own 
within  the  limits  of  these  treaty  ports  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

If  this  article  as  a  whole  is  not  accepted  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  other  Treaty 
Powers,  they  shall  not  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  opening  of  these  ports — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kongmoon,  which  is  provided  for 
in  Article  X. 

13.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  14, 
the  arrangements  provided  for  in  this  article 
are  to  come  into  force  on  January  ist,  1904. 

By  that  date  all  likin  barriers  shall  be  re- 
moved and  officials  employed  in  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  dues  prohibited  by  this  treaty 
shall  be  removed  from  their  posts. 

14.  The  condition  on  which  the  Chinese 
Government  enter  into  the  present  engagement 
is  that  all  powers  entitled  to  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  in  China  enter  into  the  same 
engagements  as  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  surtaxes  and  other  obligations 
imposed  by  this  article  on  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

The  conditions  on  which  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment enter  into  the  present  engagements 
are: 

(i)  That  all  powers  who  are  now  or  who 
may  hereafter  become  entitled  to  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  China  enter  into  the  same 
engagements ; 

(2)  And  that  their  assent  is  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  made  dependent  on  the  granting 
by  China  of  any  political  concession,  or  of 
any  exclusive  commercial   concession. 

Liberal  Theology  in       ^^   ^   ^5^f "^   ^^t,   or 
the  German  Church       ^^^^^^^  ^^'^''^^  ^O  act, 

on  the  part  of  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, it  has  been  officially  determined 
that  the  liberal  tendency  of  theological 
research  is  to  be  recognized  and  repre- 
sented at  the  universities  of  that  king- 
dom, even  if  its  teachings  are  not  in  har- 
monv  with  the  official  confessional  status 
of  the  Church.  This  closes  a  vigorous 
discussion  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  Parliament  and  in  both  the  religious 
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and  the  seculaf  pfe^s  of  Germany   for 
several  months.     The  intense  feeUng  on 
the  part  of  the  conservative  Church  at 
large  against  the  neologies  and  anti-con- 
fessional views  of  a  number  of  univer- 
sity teachers  found  its  expression  in  a 
proposition    of    Baron    von    Durant,    a 
member  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  demand- 
ing that  the   Government   allow   at  the 
universities  only  such  theological  teach- 
ing as  is  consistent  with  the  confession 
of  the  Church.     i\gainst  this  refusal  to 
recognize  or  admit  the  liberal  Richtung, 
even  such  conservative  members  of  the 
House  as  Dr.  Barkhausen,  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Consistory  of  Prussia,  and  the 
famous  court  preacher,  Dryander,  stood 
opposed,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  destructive  teachings  of 
the  university  men,  but  in  the  interests 
of  independent  scholarship.     It  was  an 
open  secret  that  the  movement  was  pri- 
marily directed  against   Harnack.     The 
Government  took  no  official  notice  of  the 
agitation,  but  the  bestowal  of  the  order 
pour  la  merite  on  the  brilliant  Berlin  sa- 
vant, the  highest  decoration  ever  given 
to  representatives   of   learning,   and  the 
special  honors  bestowed  upon  Delitzsch, 
whose  "  Babel  und  Bibel "  was  also  an 
object  of  attack,  plainly  indicated   that 
those  in  authority  would  not  lend  their 
support  to  a  policy  aiming  to  crush  out 
either    the    liberal    or    the    conservative 
school    in    the    universities.      That    the 
Government    is    just   as    determined    to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  conservatives  was 
made    evident    by    the    appointment    of 
Koenig  to  Bonn,  against  the  wishes  of 
the    faculty.      The    Baron   von   Durant, 
however,   insisted   upon  a  consideration 
of  his  proposal  by  the  Upper  House  in 
Berlin,  and  a  long  debate  ended  in  a  re- 
jection of  the  proposition   by  an  over- 
whelming majority.     Prussia  has  there- 
by signalized  its  purpose  to  remain  true 
to  its  historic  policy  of  impartiality  be- 
tween    the     two    opposing     theological 
schools  at  the  universities.     Decades  ago 
the  Government,  which  would  not  allow 
the     Radicals    and     Rationalists,    Bret- 
schneider    and    Gesenius,    to   be    driven 
from  Halle,  appointed  as  a  counteragent 
the  Evangelical  Tholuck.       Only  a  few 
years    ago    the     Prussian    Government 
called  from  the  headquarters  of  ortho- 
doxy at  Erlangen  a  gifted  man  in  the 
person  of  Seeberg,  to  Berlin,  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  a  theology  different  from 
that  taught  by  Pfleiderer  and  Kaftan 
and  Harnack ;  but  now  it  will  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  the  Conservatives  to 
trespass  on  the  territory  of  the  Liberals. 
As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned 
the  matter  is  now  ended,  but  the  discus- 
sion in  the  public  press  still  continues 
vigorously. 

The  Boxer    ^^"^  some  time  reports  have 
Uorisine-     ^een  coming  from  China  in 
regard   to   growing   disturb- 
ances among  the  Boxers  of  Sze-Chuen 
Province,  and  at  last  these  disturbances 
have  assumed  proportions  that  forebode 
a  movement  like  that  of  1900.  The  trou- 
bles began  as  far  back  as  May,  and  on 
July  30th  Mr.  Conger  addressed  a  pro- 
test to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  stat- 
ing that  Dr.  Canright,  an  American  mis- 
sionary  in   the   province,    had    reported 
daily     robberies     and    massacres.       All 
Christians  there  were  in  great  danger, 
and  Mr.  Conger  urged  the  Foreign  Of- 
iice  to  act  more  effectively  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.     The  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  announced  that  300  of 
the  rebels  had  been  killed  by  imperial 
troops,  but  even  this  act  restored  quiet 
only  temporarily.     Again  on  August  6th, 
in  response  to  the  protests  of  the  foreign 
Ministers,  the  Viceroy  and  several  minor 
officials  of  Sze-Chuen  were  suspended, 
but  the  new  Viceroy  was  not  long  able  to 
hold   the   Boxers   in   check.     September 
1 6th  a  dispatch  from  Peking  to  London 
announced  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
Catholics  in  Peking  from  300  to  1,000 
converts  had  been  killed  by  Boxers  in  the: 
rebellious    province.      About    the    same 
time   an   army   of   some   50,000   Boxers 
made  an  attack  on  Cheng-tu-Fu,  capital 
of  Sze-Chuen,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
city.     They  were  driven  back    and  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  closed  and  guarded 
by  troops.  Fourteen  Boxer  leaders  were 
executed  as  a  result  of  this  attack.    The 
uprising  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mingled 
hatred  of  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
discontent  over  the  increased  taxes  de- 
manded on  account  of  the  indemnity,  the 
two  ideas  not  being  distinguished  by  the 
popular  mind.     The  people  are  obliged 
not  only  to  pay  the  just  tax  made  neces- 
sary by  the  indemnity,  but  are  fleeced  ni 
the  name  of  the  indemnity  by  the  Vice- 
roys who  farm  the  revenue. 


The    Story    of   a    Sweatshop    Girl 


By    Sadie    Frowne 
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a  i    [Miss  Frowne  is  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  her  story  was   consequently   dictated   to 
b/representative  of  The  Independent.     It  was  afterward  read  over  to  herself  and  relatives  and  pro- 
lunced    accurate    in    all  respects.     Save  for  slight  alterations  of  her  language  there  is  no  deviation 
^om  the  narrative.  Brownsville  is  the  Hebrew  sweatshop  quarter  of  Brooklyn.  New  York. — Editor.] 


MY  mother  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
dark  complexioned  woman  with 
red  cheeks,  large  brown  eyes  and 
a  great  quantity  of  jet  black,  wavy  hair. 
She  was  well  educated,  being  able  to  talk 
in  Russian,  German,  Polish  and  French, 
and  even  to  read  English  print,  tho,  of 
course,  she  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 
She  kept  a  little  grocer's  shop  in  the  little 
village  where  we  lived  at  first.  That  was 
in  Poland,  somewhere  on  the  frontier,  and 
mother  had  charge  of  a  gate  between  the 
countries,  so  that  everybody  who  came 
through  the  gate  had  to  show  her  a  pass. 
She  was  much  looked  up  to  by  the  people, 
who  used  to  come  and  ask  her  for  advice. 
Her  word  was  like  law  among  them. 

She  had  a  wagon  in  which  she  used  to 
drive  about  the  country,  selling  her  gro- 
ceries, and  sometimes  she  worked  in  the 
fields  with  my  father. 

The  grocer's  shop  was  only  one  story 
/  ligh,  and  had  one  window,  with  very 
I  small  panes  of  glass.  We  had  two  rooms 
behind  it,  and  were  happy  while  my  fath- 
er lived,  altho  we  had  to  work  very  hard. 
By  the  time  I  was  six  years  of  age  I  was 
able  to  wash  dishes  and  scrub  floors,  and 
by  the  time  I  was  eight  I  attended  to  the 
shop  while  my  mother  was  aw^ay  driving 
her  wagon  or  working  in  the  fields  with 
my  father.  She  was  strong  and  could 
work  like  a  man. 

When  I  was  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  of  age  my  father  died.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  a  steady  worker,  and  we 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry 
while  he  lived.  After  he  died  troubles 
began,  for  the  rent  of  our  shop  was  about 
$6  a  month  and  then  there  were  food  and 
clothes  to  provide.  We  needed  little,  it 
is  true,  but  even  soup,  black  bread  and 
onions  we  could  not  always  get. 

We  struggled  along  till  I  was  nearly 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  quite  handy  at 
housework  and  shop  keeping,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  them  there.  But  we  fell  be- 
hind in  the  rent  and  mother  kept  thinking 


more  and  more  that  we  should  have  to 
leave  Poland  and  go  across  the  sea  to 
America  where  we  heard  it  was  much 
easier  to  make  money.  Mother  wrote  to 
Aunt  Fanny,  who  lived  in  New  York,  and 
told  her  how  hard  it  was  to  live  in  Po- 
land, and  Aunt  Fanny  advised  her  to 
come  and  bring  me.  I  was  out  at  service 
at  this  time  and  mother  thought  she 
would  leave  me — as  I  had  a  good  place — 
and  come  to  this  country  alone,  sending 
for  me  afterward.  But  Aunt  Fanny 
would  not  hear  of  this.  She  said  we 
should  both  come  at  once,  and  she  went 
around  among  our  relatives  in  New  York 
and  took  up  a  subscription  for  our  pass- 
age. 

We  came  by  steerage  on  a  steamship 
in  a  very  dark  place  that  smelt  dreadfully. 
There  were  hundreds  of  other  people 
packed  in  with  us,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  almost  all  of  them  were  sick. 
It  took  us  twelve  days  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  we  thought  we  should  die,  but  at 
last  the  voyage  was  over,  and  we  came  up 
and  saw  the  beautiful  bay  and  the  big 
woman  with  the  spikes  on  her  head  and 
the  lamp  that  is  lighted  at  night  in  her 
hand  (Goddess  of  Liberty). 

Aunt  Fanny  and  her  husband  met  us  at 
the  gate  of  this  country  and  were  very- 
good  to  us,  and  soon  I  had  a  place  to  live 
out  (domestic  servant),  while  my  moth- 
er got  work  in  a  factory  making  white 


goods. 


T  was  only  a  little  over  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  a  greenhorn,  so  I  received  $Q 
a  month  and  board  and  lodging,  which  I 
thought  was  doing  well.  Mother,  who, 
as  I  have  said,  v/as  very  clever,  made  $9 
a  week  on  white  goods,  which  means  all 
sorts  of  underclothing,  and  is  high  class 
work. 

But  mother  had  a  very  gay  disposition. 
She  liked  to  go  around  and  see  every- 
thing, and  friends  took  her  about  New 
York  at  night  and  she  caught  a  bad  cold 
and  coughed  and  coughed.     She  really 
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had  hasty  consumption,  but  she  didn't  out  of  V^e  back,  which  was  good,  k^j^^   ^^^^ 

know  it,  and  I  didn't  know  it,  and  she  there  was  an  elevated  railroad  in  |   ^^ftan 

tried  to  keep  on  working,  but  it  was  no  and  in  summer  time  a  great  deal  o\^^  ^^  ^^^ 

use.      She  had  not  the  strength.      Two  and  dirt  came  in  at  the  front  wincj^^g    ^^ 

doctors  attended  her,  but  they  could  do  We  were  on  the  fourth  story  and  c  ij^gj.^jg 

nothing,  and  at  last  she  died  and  I  was  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  ^cerned 

left  alone.     I  had  saved  money  while  out  rooms  of  the  houses  behind  us,  and  ei|g^yg_ 

at  service,  but  mother's  sickness  and  fu-  in  the^  morning  the  sun  used  to  com^^j^^^j^g 

neral  swept  it  all  away  and  now  I  had  to  our  window, 
begin  all  over  again.  We  did  our  cooking  on  an  oil  sto 

Aunt  Fanny  had  always  been  anxious  and  lived  well,  as  this  list  of  our  expem^^^^ 

for  me  to  get  an  education,  as  I  did  not  for  one  week  will  show :  -^^ 

know  how   to   read   or  write,   and   she  ^^^^^  ^^^^  sadie  for  food  (one  week),     rb- 

thought  that  was  wrong.     Schools  are  Tea  ^^-^en 

different  in  Poland  from  what  they  are  in  cocoa  i  s 

this  country,  and  I  was  always  too  busy  ^^^ -^^V,,: !  •.:■.■.•.•.::  l!  i!  l!  i!!  1 :  i! !    [^de 

to  learn  to  read  and    write,      bo    when  p^^^^oeg  lO- 

mother  died  I  thought  I  would  try  to  Milk   21 

learn  a  trade  and  then    I    could   go    to  Fruit 20 

school  at  night  and  learn  to  speak  the  Bu«er ['.]'.'.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    '.eo 

English  language  well.  pig^    '  *  *  * " '  \ ' '  \  *  */.".'.'.".'.'.'."..'. 15 

So  I  went  to  work    in    Allen    street  Laundry  _^ 

(Manhattan)  in  what  they  call  a  sweat-         ^^^^^ $2.42 

shop,  making  skirts  by  machine.     I  was  j^^^  ^ent J£0 

new  at  the  work  and  the  foreman  scolded         ^^^^^  ^^^^^ $392 

me  a  great  deal.  v     j    u    « 
"  Now    then,"    he    would  say,    "  this  Of  course,  we  could  have  lived  cheap- 
place  is  not  for  you  to  be  looking  around  er,  but  we  are  both  fond  of  good  things 
in      Attend  to  your  work.    That  is  what  and  felt  that  we  could  afford  them, 
you  have  to  do."  We  paid  18  cents  for  a  half  pound  of 
I  did  not  know  at  first  that  you  must  tea  so  as  to  get  it  good,  and  it  lasted  us 
not  look  around  and  talk,  and  I  made  three  weeks,  because  we  had  cocoa  i.>r 
manv  mistakes  with  the  sewing,  so  that  I  breakfast.     We  paid  5  cents  for  six  rol. 
was  often  called  a  ''  stupid  animal."    But  and  5  cents  a  loaf  for  bread,  which  wai 
I  made  $4  a  week  by  working  six  days  in  the  best   quality.     Oatmeal   cost  us    10 
the    week      For    there    are    two    Sab-  cents  for  three  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
baths  here— our  own  Sabbath,  that  comes  we  often  had  it  in  the  morning,  or  Indian 
on  a  Saturday,  and  the  Christian  Sab-  meal  porridge  in  the  place  of  it,  costing 
bath  that  comes  on  Sunday.    It  is  against  about  the  same.     Half  a  dozen  eggs  cost 
our  law  to  work  on  our  own  Sabbath,  so  about  13  cents  on  an  average,  and  we 
we  work  on  their  Sabbath.  could  get  all  the  meat  we  wanted  for  a 

In  Poland  I  and  my  father  and  mother  good  hearty  meal    for    20    cents— -two 

used  to  go  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sab-  pounds  of  chops,  or  a  steak,  or  a  bit  of 

bath    but  here  the  women  don't  go  to  veal,  or  a  neck  of  lamb— something  like 

the  synagogue  much,  tho  the  men  do.  that.     Fish  included  butter  fish,  porgies. 

They  are  shut  up  working  hard  all  the  codfish   and   smelts,  averaging  about  8 

week  long  and  when  the  Sabbath  comes  cents  a  pound. 

thev  like  to  sleep  long  in  bed  and  after-  Some  people  who  buy  at  the  last  of  the 

ward  they  must  go  out  where  they  can  market,  when  the  men  with  the  carts  want 

breathe  the  air.     The   rabbis  are  strict  to  go  home,  can  get  things  very  cheap, 

here  but  not  so  strict  as  in  the  old  coun-  but  they  are  likely  to  be  stale,  and  we  did 

tj.y  '  not  often  do  that  with  fish,  fresh  vege- 

I  lived  at  this  time  with  a  girl  named  tables,  fruit,  milk  or  meat.     Things  that 

Ella    who  worked  in  the  same  factory  kept  well  we  did  buy  that  way  and  got 

and  made  $5  a  week.    We  had  the  room  good  bargains.     I  got  thirty  potatoes  for 

all  to  ourselves,  paying  $1.50  a  week  for  10  cents  one  time,  tho  generally  i  could 

it  and  doing  light  housekeeping.    It  was  not  get  more  than  15  of  them  tor  that 

in  Allen  street,  and  the  window  looked  amount.  Tomatoes,  onions  and  cabbages. 
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too,  we  bought  that  way  and  did  well, 
and  we  found  a  factory  where  we  could 
buy  the  finest  broken  crackers  for  3  cents 
a  pound,  and  another  place  where  we  got 
broken  candy  for  10  cents  a  pound.  Our 
cooking  was  done  on  an  oil  stove,  and  the 
oil  for  the  stove  and  the  lamp  cost  us  10 
cents  a  week. 

It  cost  me  $2  a  week  to  live,  and  I  had 
a  dollar  a  week  to  spend  on  clothing  and 
pleasure,  and  saved  the  other  dollar.  I 
went  to  night  school,  but  it  was  hard 
work  learning  at  first  as  I  did  not  know 
much  English. 

Two  years  ago  I  came  to  this  place, 
Brownsville,  where  so  many  of  my  peo- 
ple are,  and  where  1  have  friends.  I  got 
work  in  a  factory  making  underskirts — 
all  sorts  of  cheap  underskirts,  like  cotton 
and  calico  for  the  summer  and  woolen 
for  the  winter,  but  never  the  silk,  satin 
or  velvet  underskirts.  I  earned  $4.50  a 
week  and  lived  on  $2  a  week,  the  same  as 
before. 

1  got  a  room  in  the  house  of  some 
friends  who  lived  near  the  factory.  I 
pay  $1  a  week  for  the  room  and  am  al- 
lowed to  do  light  housekeeping — that  is, 
cook  my  meals  in  it.  I  get  my  own 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  just  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll,  and  at  noon  time  I 
come  home  to  dinner  and  take  a  plate  of 
soup  and  a  slice  of  bread  with  the  lady  of 
the  house.  My  food  for  a  week  costs  a 
dollar,  just  as  it  did  in  Allen  street,  and 
T  have  the  rest  of  my  money  to  do  as  I 
like  with.  I  am  earning  $5.50  a  week 
now,  and  will  probably  get  another  in- 
crease soon. 

It  isn't  piecework  in  our  factory,  but 
one  is  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done 
just  the  same.  So  it  is  like  piecework. 
All  the  hands  get  different  amounts, 
some  as  low  as  $3.50  and  some  of  the 
men  as  high  as  $16  a  week.  The  factory 
is  in  the  third  story  of  a  brick  building. 
It  is  in  a  room  twenty  feet  long  and  four- 
teen broad.  There  are  fourteen  machines 
in  it.  I  and  the  daughter  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  live  work  two  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  other  operators  are  all  men, 
some  young  and  some  old. 

At  first  a  few  of  the  young  men  were 
rude.  When  they  passed  me  they  would 
touch  my  hair  and  talk  about  my  eyes 
and  my  red  cheeks,  and  make  jokes.  I 
cried  and  said  that  if  they  did  not  stop  I 
would  leave  the  place.  The  boss  said  that 


that  should  not  be,  that  no  one  must  an- 
noy me.  Some  of  the  other  men  stood 
up  for  me,  too,  especially  Henry,  who 
said  two  or  three  times  that  he  wanted  to 
fight.  Now  the  men  all  treat  me  very 
nicely.  It  was  just  that  some  of  them 
did  not  know  better,  not  being  educated. 

Henry  is  tall  and  dark,  and  he  has  a 
small  mustache.  His  eyes  are  brown  and 
large.  He  is  pale  and  much  educated, 
having  been  to  school.  He  knows  a 
great  many  things  and  has  some  money 
saved.  I  think  nearly  $400.  He  is  not 
going  to  be  in  a  sweatshop  all  the  time, 
but  will  soon  be  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, for  a  lawyer  that  knows  him  well 
has  promised  to  open  an  office  and  pay 
him  to  manage  it. 

Henry  has  seen  me  home  every  night 
for  a  long  time  and  makes  love  to  me. 
He  wants  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  am  not 
seventeen  yet,  and  I  think  that  is  too 
young.  He  is  only  nineteen,  so  we  can 
wait. 

I  have  been  to  the  fortune  teller's  three 
or  four  times,  and  she  always  tells  me 
that  tho  I  have  had  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
I  am  to  be  very  rich  and  happy.  I  believe 
her  because  she  has  told  so  many  things 
that  have  come  true.  So  I  will  keep  on 
working  in  the  factory  for  a  time.  Of 
course  it  is  hard,  but  I  would  have  to  » 
work  hard  even  if  I  was  married. 

I  get  up  at  half-past  five  o'clock  every 
morning  and  make  myself  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee on  the  oil  stove.  I  eat  a  bit  of  bread 
and  perhaps  some  fruit  and  then  go  to 
work.  Often  I  get  there  soon  after  six 
o'clock  so  as  to  be  in  good  time,  tho  the 
factory  does  not  open  till  seven.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  a  sort  of  clock  that 
calls  you  at  the  very  time  you  want  to  get 
up,  but  I  can't  believe  that  because  I 
don't  see  how  the  clock  would  know. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  all  sit  down  to  our 
machines  and  the  boss  brings  to  each  one 
the  pile  of  work  that  he  or  she  is  to  finish 
during  the  day,  what  they  call  in  Eng- 
lish their  "  stint."  This  pile  is  put  down 
bt^lde  the  machine  and  as  soon  as  a  skirt 
is  done  it  is  laid  on  the  other  side  of  the 
machine.  Sometimes  the  work  is  not  all 
finished  by  six  o'clock  and  then  the  one 
who  is  behind  must  work  overtime. 
Sometimes  one  is  finished  ahead  of  time 
and  gets  away  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  but 
generally  we  are  not  done  till  six  o'clock. 
The  machines  go  like  mad  all  day,  be- 
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cause  the  faster  you  work  the  more 
money  you  get.  Sometimes  in  my  haste 
I  get  my  finger  caught  and  the  needle 
goes  right  through  it.  It  goes  so  quick, 
tho,  that  it  does  not  hurt  much.  I  bind 
the  finger  up  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and 
go  on  working.  We  all  have  accidents 
like  that.  Where  the  needle  goes  through 
the  nail  it  makes  a  sore  finger,  or  where 
it  splinters  a  bone  it  does  much  harm. 
Sometimes  a  finger  has  to  come  off.  Gen- 
erally, tho,  one  can  be  cured  by  a  salve. 

All  the  time  we  are  working  the  boss 
walks  about  examining  the  finished  gar- 
ments and  making  us  do  them  over  again 
if  they  are  not  just  right.  So  we  have 
to  be  careful  as  well  as  swift.  But  I  am 
getting  so  good  at  the  work  that  within  a 
year  I  will  be  making  $7  a  week,  and  then 
I  can  save  at  least  $3.50  a  week.  I  have 
over  $200  saved  now. 

The  machines  are  all  run  by  foot  pow- 
er, and  at  the  end  of  the  day  one  feels  so 
weak  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
lie  right  down  and  sleep.  But  you  must 
go  out  and  get  air,  and  have  some  pleas- 
ure. So  instead  of  lying  down  I  go  out, 
generally  with  Henry.  Sometimes  we 
go  to  Coney  Island,  where  there  are  good 
dancing  places,  and  sometimes  we  go  to 
Ulmer  Park  to  picnics.  I  am  very  fond 
of  dancing,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  pleas- 
ure. I  go  to  the  theater  quite  often,  and 
like  those  plays  that  make  you  cry  a  great 
deal.  "  The  Two  Orphans "  is  good. 
Last  time  I  saw  it  I  cried  all  night  be- 
cause of  the  hard  times  that  the  children 
had  in  the  play.  I  am  going  to  see  it 
again  when  it  comes  here. 

For  the  last  two  winters  I  have  been 
going  to  night  school  at  Public  School  84 
on  Glenmore  avenue.  I  have  learned 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  can 
read  quite  well  in  English  now  and  I  look 
at  the  newspapers  every  day.  I  read  Eng- 
lish books,  too,  sometimes.  The  last  one 
that  I  read  was  ''  A  Mad  Marriage,"  by 
Charlotte  Braeme.  She's  a  grand  writer 
and  makes  things  just  like  real  to  you. 
You  feel  as  if  you  were  the  poor  girl 
yourself  going  to  get  married  to  a  rich 
duke. 

I  am  going  back  to  night  school  again 
this  winter.     Plenty  of  my  friends  go 


there.  Some  of  the  women  in  my  class 
are  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Like 
me,  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  learn 
anything  in  the  old  country.  It  is  good 
to  have  an  education ;  it  makes  you  feel 
higher.  Ignorant  people  are  all  low. 
People  say  now  that  I  am  clever  and  fine 
in  conversation. 

We  have  just  finished  a  strike  in  our 
business.  It  spread  all  over  and  the 
United  Brotheihood  of  Garment  Work- 
ers was  in  it.  That  takes  in  the  cloak- 
makers,  coatmakers,  and  all  the  others. 
We  struck  for  shorter  hours,  and  after 
being  out  four  weeks  won  the  fight.  We 
only  have  to  work  nine  and  a  half  hours 
a  day  and  we  get  the  same  pay  as  before. 
So  the  union  does  good  after  all  in  spite 
of  what  some  people  say  against  it — that 
it  just  takes  our  money  and  does  nothing. 

I  pay  25  cents  a  month  to  the  union, 
but  I  do  not  begrudge  that  because  it  is 
for  our  benefit.  The  next  strike  is  going 
to  be  for  a  raise  of  wages,  which  we  all 
ought  to  have.  But  tho  I  belong  to  the 
Union  I  am  not  a  Socialist  or  an  Anarch- 
ist. I  don't  know  exactly  what  those 
things  mean.  There  is  a  little  expense 
for  charity,  too.  If  any  worker  is  injured 
or  sick  we  all  give  money  to  help. 

Some  of  the  women  blame  me  very 
much  because  I  spend  so  much  money  on 
clothes.  They  say  that  instead  of  a  dollar 
a  week  I  ought  not  to  spend  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  on  clothes,  and 
that  I  should  save  the  rest.  But  a  girl 
must  have  clothes  if  she  is  to  go  into  high 
society  at  Ulmer  Park  or  Coney  Island 
or  the  theatre.  Those  who  blame  me  are 
the  old  country  people  who  have  old-fash- 
ioned notions,  but  the  people  who  have 
been  here  a  long  time  know  better.  A 
girl  who  does  not  dress  well  is  stuck  in  a 
comer,  even  if  she  is  pretty,  and  Aunt 
Fanny  says  that  I  do  just  right  to  put  on 
plenty  of  style. 

I  have  many  friends  and  we  often  have 
jolly  parties.  Many  of  the  young  men 
like  to  talk  to  me,  but  I  don't  go  out  with 
any  except  Henry. 

Lately  he  has  been  urging  me  more 
and  more  to  get  married — but  I  think 
I'll  wait. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Professor    de  Vries's    Experiments    Upon    the 

Origin    of    Species 

By  D.   T.   MacDougal 

Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

[This  article,  by  Dr.  MacDougal,  is  In  the  nature  of  a  preface  to  the  following  article  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Vrles  on  his  remarkable  experiments  with  primroses  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species. — 
Editor.] 

LONG  before  the  Darwinian  era  many  dence  that  could  be  adduced  in  its 
naturahsts  were  agreed  in  the  opin-  support,  and  because  no  tangible  facts 
ion  that  all  of  the  great  number  of  could  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  a 
plants  and  animals  are  the  product  of  a  species  had  ever  originated  in  this  man- 
natural  evolution.  This  older  theory  of  ner.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
evolution  assumed  that  congeneric  or  re-  theory  of  evolution  by  adaptation  could 
lated  species  had  a  common  origin  and  but  show  at  best  that  species  might  origi- 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  ancestors  of  nate  by  gradual  adaptation  to  their  en- 
any  group  or  species  underwent  slow  vironment;  that  any  species  had  arisen 
transformations  under  the  influence  of  in  this  manner  was  not  demonstrated, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  found  Darwin  sought  to  establish  that  new 
themselves  until  in  the  course  of  many  species  arose  by  natural  selection,  and 
centuries  the  descendants  were  diiferen-  that  the  alterations  in  species  were  so 
tiated  into  species,  the  individuals  of  gradual  that  they  might  not  be  detected 
which  differed  from  the  individuals  of  by  ordinary  methods  of  observation,  and 
other  species  in  one  or  more  important  that  a  species  might  appear  immutable, 
characters.  The  alterations  that  ensued  and  yet  undergo  continual  change.  The 
from  generation  to  generation  were  in  changes  were  always  in  the  same  direc- 
the  nature  of  adaptations  to  environment,  tion  and  the  effects  were  cumulative, 
and  the  changes  which  took  place  were  making  species  and  even  generic  differ- 
supposed  to  fit  the  organism  for  the  con-  ences  in  the  course  of  many  thousands 
ditions  under  which  it  had  become  ac-  of  years.  The  presentation  of  the  Dar- 
customed  to  live.  winian  theory  was  met  with  the  most  bit- 

The  above  theory  was  far  from  being  ter  opposition  by  the  advocates   of  the 

universally  accepted,  since  the  majority  idea  of  direct  creation,  and  it  would  be 

of    scientists    before    Darwin    held    that  difficult    for    the    present    generation    to 

species  were  the  result  of  direct  creation  realize  the  fierceness  of  the  controversial 

and  that,  once  in  existence,   forms  did  storm  that  raged  about  this  question  for 

not    change    in    successive    generations,  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The  Darwinians 

This  constancy  of  species  was  the  foun-  brought   forward   much   evidence    how- 

dation  of  all  definitive  science  and  was  ever,  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  ad- 

in  harmony  with  the  religious  traditions  versary    could    not    disregard,  and    the 

and  beliefs  of  the  times,  which  held  that  evolutionary   origin   of   species   is   prac- 

supernatural  power  was  necessary  to  call  tically     universally     admitted  :     f  urther- 

a  new   species  of  animal  or  plant  into  more  natural  selection  as   a  method  of 

existence.  genesis     of    organic     forms     has     been 

Darwin  adopted  the  idea  of  a  common  widely  accepted.  The  theory  of 
origin  for  congeneric  species  and  made  natural  selection  laid  great  stress  upon 
it  the  foundation  for  his  "  Origin  of  the  significance  of  the  production  of  im- 
Species,"  and  it  is  now  generally  ac-  proved  races  by  breeders  of  domestic 
cepted.  The  earlier  hypothesis  of  evolu-  animals  and  upon  their  methods  of  selec- 
tion was  most  difficult  of  proof  because  tion  as  used  in  the  half  century  preced- 
of  the  very  general  character  of  the  evi-  ing.    Louis  de  Vilmorin  had  also  shown 
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that  the  same  principles  could  be  used  in  the  ablest  botanists  of  the  present  time, 

the  cultivation  of  new  forms  of  plants  became  deeply  interested  in  the  theory 

and  were  applied  by  him  to  the  cultiva-  of  natural  selection,  and  also  in  Darwin's 

tion  of  sugar  beets.  theory  of  pangenesis,  which  deals  with 

The  period   following  the  publication  the  mechanism  of  heredity.     The  latter 

of   the   views   of   Darwin   and   Wallace  theory  holds  that  the  separate  quaUties 

upon  the  origin  of    species    was    most  that  characterize  an  organism  are  resi- 

fruitful  in  the  development  of  specula-  dent  in  certain  minute  units  of  structure, 

tions  as  to  the  various  factors  in  evolu-  which  are  incapable  of  change  in  them- 

tion  and  the  methods  of  inheritance  and  selves.    In  making  an  analytical  study  of 

descent.  the  evidence  given  by  Darwin  in  his  nu- 

The  diversity   of  the   evidence   to  be  merous  works  it  appeared  to  de  Vries 

considered  in  connection  with  any  phase  that    if    the    qualities    of    an    organism 

of  the  subject  is  enormously  great,  and  were  held  by  unalterable  structures  the 

the  majority  of  biologists  interested  in  theory    of    slow    change    called    for    by 

the  subject  became  engrossed  in  the  ar-  of  natural  selection  would  be  impossible, 

gumentative  presentation  of  the  particu-  During  the  half  century  of  his  experi- 

lar  group  of  opinions  to  which  they  gave  ence  as  an  experimental  investigator  of 

a  more  or  less  prejudiced  and  partisan  the  activities  of  plants  he  had  acquired 

adherence  after  the  manner  of  a  debating  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  liv- 

society.     During  this  period  the  investi-  ing  organism  and  a  skillfulness  of  meth- 

gators,  who  most  rationally  held  to  the  od  that  fitted  him  most  admirably  for  the 

attitude  that  the  methods  of  the  origin  attack  of  this  great  problem,  and  he  set 

of  species  were  to  be  discovered  by  an  himself  most  resolutely  to   the  task  of 

examination  of  living  forms  themselves,  obtaining    direct    and    indisputable    evi- 

gave  their  attention  to  the  comparative  dence    which    should    prove   beyond    all 

study  of  related  forms,  or  to  tracing  the  doubt  the  method  by  which  species  ac- 

phylogenetic  phenomena  displayed  in  the  tually  originate. 

embryonic  and  juvetiile  stages  of  organ-  His  first  notable  success  in  obtaining 
isms.  results  of  value  in  the  study  of  evolution 
Within  the  last  decade  the  conviction  and  heredity  consisted  in  inducing  plants 
has  been  growing  among  both  botanists  to  form  flattened  stems,  known  as  fos- 
and  zoologists  that  the  mere  array  ol  ciations,  which  become  hereditary  and 
recapitulative  facts  offered  by  the  or-  were  transmitted  through  succeeding 
ganism  in  its  younger  stages,  or  the  facts  generations.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
of  comparative  anatomy,  might  not  offer  cesses  in  this  matter  he  plunged  deeper 
any  convincing  evidence  of  the  manner  into  his  studies  of  the  all-absorbing  ques- 
by  which  the  different  species  actually  tion,  and  after  eighteen  years  of  labori- 
have  arisen,  altho  the  results  of  these  ous  research  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the 
studies  have  been  of  enormous  value  in  scientific  world  the  most  notable  con- 
relation  to  other  problems  of  biology.  tribution  to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
In  these  later  days  the  tendency  has  species  since  the  time  of  Darwin.  De 
become  marked  to  rely  more  and  more  Vries's  conclusions,  in  brief,  are  that 
upon  results  obtained  by  experimental  species  may  originate  by  one  or  two  other 
methods  of  research ;  instead  of  attempt-  methods,  yet  some  undoubtedly  did  arise 
ing  to  find  an  answer  ready  made  for  our  by  mutation  or  abrupt  changes  in  in- 
questions  we  propound  our  question,  set  stances  which  came  under  his  observa- 
Hving  things  in  action  and  seek  our  reply  tion.  In  the  origin  of  species  by  muta- 
in  their  behavior  under  conditions  which  tion  the  seed  of  a  plant  will  give  rise  to 
we  may  vary  to  suit  our  interrogation,  individuals  differing  from  the  parent  in 
It  is  obvious  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  important  particulars  as  to  consti- 
we  may  determine  beyond  all  doubt  the  tute  new  species.  The  general  account 
method  of  origin  of  new  species  is  to  of  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  in 
observe  the  formation  of  a  species.  support  of  this  remarkable  theory  is 
Within  the  last  two  decades  Prof,  given  in  the  following  article  by  Profess- 
Hugo  de  Vries,  Director  of  the  Botanical  or  de  Vries  himself. 
Garden  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  one  of  Bronx  Park,  n.  v. 


My    Primrose    Experiments 

By  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries 

Director  ok  the  Amsterdam    Botanical  Garden 


WITH  the  object  in  view  of  discov- 
ering what  I  could  about  the 
origin  of  species  by  mutation 
I  began  studying  the  species  of  plants 
growing  in  Holland.  I  tested  their  repro- 
duction in  my  garden  and  abandoned 
them  as  soon  as  I  became  assured  that 
their  progeny  displayed  nothing  remark- 
able. In  observations  of  this  character 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  that  met 
my  expectations.  It  was  the  large  flow- 
ered primrose  of  Lamarck,  a  plant  of 
North  American  origin,  first  described 
by  Lamarck,  and  later  renamed  Oeno- 
thera Lamarckiana,  in  honor  of  that  sa- 
vant. 

This  plant,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  race  of  it  that  I  found  in  the  environs 
of  s'Graveland  (near  Amsterdam),  has 
the  faculty  of  producing  annually  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  new  forms, 
hitherto  absolutely  unknown  in  the  wild 
state,  and  the  plants  retained  this  fac- 
ulty after  I  had  transported  them  to  my 
experimental  grounds  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Amsterdam. 

This  primrose  consists  of  annual  and 
biennial  individuals.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  my  experiments  (1886-1891)  I 
selected  the  latter  for  my  experiments, 
but  as  every  generation  needed  two  years 
for  its  development  I  changed  my  treat- 
ment so  as  to  produce  annuals,  and  thus 
obtained  a  new  generation  every  year. 
Normal  and  typical  plants  were  chosen, 
from  which  seeds  were  taken,  and  I  pol- 
linated them  under  isolated  conditions, 
or  artificially  isolated  the  flowers  in 
parchment  bags  of  special  texture  manu- 
factured for  me  by  G.  J.  Schmitz,  of 
Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

The  greater  number  of  pure  seeds  re- 
produced individuals  of  the  type  species, 
but  some  departed  from  it  and  gave  rise 
to  new  types,  and  all  by  an  abrupt  leap  or 
mutation.  The  new  form  appeared  sud- 
denly with  all  its  characters  in  full  per- 
fection. It  was  perfect  upon  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  constant  in  its  progeny.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  improved  by  selec- 
tion, and  does  not  vary  widely  enough  to 


permit  a  selection  that  would  have  a  re- 
sult at  all  comparable  to  the  initial  change 
by  which  it  originated. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  species 
were  produced  in  my  garden  by  these 
sudden  changes.  Some  are  stronger 
than  the  parent  species,  while  others  are 
weaker.  Many  are  sterile,  or  partially 
sterile,  and  others  are  more  nearly  varie- 
ties than  species,  because  they  produce 
types  already  known  in  other  genera. 

Among  the  stronger  species  are  O. 
gigas,  with  large  flowers,  robust  stems, 
and  fruits  with  large  seeds,  and  O. 
rubrinervis,  with  narrow  leaves,  whitish 
with  reddish  veins,  being  enormously 
fertile.  Among  the  feebler  forms  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  through  several 
generations  only  O.  alhida,  a  white  form 
that  languished  during  the  first  few 
months  of  its  life,  but  which  recovered 
afterward,  and  O.  oblonga,  which  pro- 
duced few  and  very  weak  seeds.  The 
sterile  forms  offered  nothing  of  interest,  • 
but  among  the  partially  sterile  ones  0. 
lata  produces  pistils  but  no  stamens  or 
pollen.  Another  species,  O.  hrevistylis, 
is  almost  wholly  a  staminate  form  and 
produces  seeds  rarely. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  named, 
which  originated  in  the  field,  all  of  these 
forms  were  produced  in  my  garden ; 
some  frequently,  and  others  but  rarely. 
0.  oblonga  and  O.  albida  occurred  in 
nearly  every  generation,  and  ordinarily 
a  considerable  number  of  O.  riibrinervis ; 
O.  gigas  was  much  more  rare.  Taking 
the  year  1895  as  an  example.  I  had  in  a 
crop  of  14,000  plants  y^,  176  and  15  of 
the  first  three  species  respectively,  and 
onlv  8  and  i  of  the  two  last  named. 

The  annual  repetition  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  new  forms,  and  their  fre- 
quency shows  that  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  production  of  such  new  forms  and 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  them. 
It  may  even  be  possible  some  day  to  take 
up  the  question  of  cause  and  to  inquire 
why  some  seeds  mutate  and  others  do 
not.  If  one  could  hope  to  discover  these 
causes  one  might  even  aspire  to  attain  a 
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method  of  producing-  the  new  forms  and 
others  at  will. 

All  these  forms  are  absolutely  con- 
stant when  reproduced  from  seeds. 
There  is  no  return  to  the  original  type. 
O.  lata  is  the  only  exception,  and  the 
lack  of  pollen  in  this  species  prevents 
pure  fertilization.  One  of  my  cultures  is 
a  well  defined  form  with  characteristic 
foliage  entirely  different  from  the  parent 
to  which  it  returns  annually  in  greater 
or  less  measure.  This  is  0.  scintillans, 
one  of  my  most  beautiful  novelties,  and 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  cause  of  this  anomalous  perform- 
ance. 

The  Oenothera  of  Lamarck  grow- 
ing at  s'Graveland  is  therefore  in  a 
state  of  mutability.  It  does  not  change 
of  itself,  and  comes  true  in  98  to  99  per 
cent,  of  its  progeny,  as  was  found  in  the 
experiments  that  were  begun  in  1886, 
and  which  are  still  in  progress ;  but  the 
remaining  i  to  2  per  cent,  are  new  forms, 
well  defined  and  limited  in  number, 
scarcely  exceeding  a  dozen.  In  addition 
some  new  sterile  forms  are  seen  which 
perish  soon  after  their  appearance.  The 
others  are  perfect  from  the  beginning, 
ordinarily  constant — that  is,  remaining 
the  same  in  successive  generations,  and 
more  or  less  adapted  to  their  environ- 
ment. 

First  a  period  of  preparation,  then  a 
sudden  leap  or  mutation;  there  is  no 
transition  and  no  tendency  to  return. 
The  new  form  does  not  betray  its  origin, 
with  the  exception  of  O.  scintillans. 

With  the  above  facts  at  hand  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  whether  this 
is  the  only  method  of  origin  of  species  in 
nature  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  pre- 
vailing type.  Everything  presses  me  to 
answer  affirmatively,  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  single  demonstration  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  more  and  others. 
A  number  of  examples  would  strengthen 
the  argument. 

Confirmatory  evidence  is  not  lacking 
even  at  this  time.  The  tomatoes  pro- 
duced by  Bailey  have  had  a  saltatory 
origin  like  that  of  my  primroses,  and  re- 
cently Mr.  White,  of  Washington,  has 
produced  an  entirely  new  race  of  toma- 
toes that  he  calls  the  "Washington."  This 
form  was  produced  twice  from  seed  of 
the  ordinarv  Acme,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  the  mutations  of  the  primrose 


studied  by  myself.  Other  examples, 
such  as  the  origin  of  Capsella  Heegeri, 
as  described  by  Solms-Laubach,  could 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory. 

What  yet  remains  to  be  done?  Near- 
ly everything.  A  systematic  search  for 
mutations  and  an  investigation  of  the 
small  (elementary)  species  must  be 
made.  Draba  verna  consists  of  200  very 
constant  and  very  well  defined  species, 
but  their  geographical  distribution  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  known.  Have  they  orig- 
inated by  mutation  or  have  they  had 
several  points  of  departure?  The  vio- 
lets, Viola  tricolor,  studied  by  Wittrock 
showed  two  or  three  sub-species  very 
widespread  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
have  come  local  types.  Such  methods 
of  study  secure  the  most  reliable  results, 
and  should  be  applied  to  as  many  species 
as  possible.  Carried  out  on  a  large  scale 
it  should  enable  one  to  discover  from 
time  to  time  forms  now  hidden  that  are 
in  a  state  of  mutability  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Oenotheras,  for  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  latter  is  an  isolated  exam- 
ple. 

The  production  of  varieties  in  horti- 
culture is  a  different  question.  Here 
mutability  is  manifest  and  not  too  rare. 
One  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
which  consist  in  having  valuable  material 
for  sale.  What  should  be  done  is  to  pre- 
serve the  parent  and  ascertain  if  the  pro- 
duction of  new  forms  repeats  itself.  It 
is  very  probable  that  it  will  many  times, 
and  that  the  homologous  and  successive 
mutations  could  be  studied  as  exactly  as 
in  the  Oenotheras. 

Are  the  spontaneous  varieties,  such  as 
the  white  flowered  individuals  of  red  and 
blue  flowered  species,  of  a  single  origin, 
or  are  they  produced  repeatedly?  Their 
geographical  distribution  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  isolated  origin  of  the  same  va- 
riety in  several  localities ;  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  clear  up  this  matter. 
The  natural  and  sterile  varieties,  as  the 
pelories  or  Linaria,  certainly  have  a 
polyphyletic  origin.  And  why  should 
the  larger  species  not  have  a  multiple 
origin,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  White  in 
several  instances? 

The  small  species  of  Jordan,  the  ele- 
mentary species  of  contemporaneous  au- 
thors, the  allied  forms  that  are  distin- 
guished from  congeneric  types  only  by 
a  single  elementarv  character,  should  oc- 
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cupy  the  first  rank  in  systematic  and 
geographic  studies.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  now  immutable,  but  doubtless 
among  them  some  are  undergoing  a  pe- 
riod of  mutation.  To  find  these  and  to 
study  the  laws  of  mutation,  this,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  is  the  right  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  by  which  the  scientific 


foundation  of  evolution  is  to  be  discov- 
ered. And,  when  later  these  laws  shall  be 
known,  perhaps  it  will  be  possible  for  us 
to  contribute  something,  little  as  it  may 
be,  to  the  evolution  of  nature  and  to  con- 
duct it  in  courses  that  will  be  profitable 
to  humanity. 

Amsterdam.   Holland. 


Spain    Three    Years    After  the    War 

By   the    Rev.    Francis    E.    Clark 

President   of  the    CJniied   Society   of   Christian   Endeavor 


IT   is   now   but   little   more   than   three 
years  since  Spain  was  humiliated  by 
the     *'  Yankee     Hogs,"      and      the 
'*  Dons  "  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  American  guns  and  of  the 
men  behind  the  guns. 

The  present  condition  of  the  con- 
quered enemy  is  of  interest  to  the  vic- 
tors, and,  if  they  are  generous  victors, 
they  will  rejoice  in  the  growing  prosper- 
ity of  the  vanquished. 

In  the  light  of  two  visits  to  Spain  since 
the  war  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  for  many  a  long  year  has  the  coun- 
try been  so  prosperous  as  it  is  to-day. 

This  is  true  at  any  rate  of  Castile,  if 
not  of  all  the  provinces. 

To  be  sure  there  have  been  serious  la- 
bor troubles  in  Barcelona,  but  these  are 
born  rather  of  the  growing  intelligence 
than  of  the  harder  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Some  say,  too,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  being  drained  into  the  large 
cities  like  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Bilboa, 
and  that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  grow- 
ing poorer  and  poorer.  There  may  be  a 
measure  of  truth  in  this,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
since  the  late  war  with  America  Spain 
has  been  entering  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  if  not  of  power. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
are  seeking  employment,  and  not  alto- 
gether in  vain,  in  the  cities  of  the  mother 
country.  In  Madrid  new  palaces  and 
convents  are  springing  up,  and  new 
streets,  adorned  with  beautiful  statues 
of  Spanish  worthies,  are  being  built.  In 
Barcelona  new  factory  chimneys  which 
overtop   the    old    are    constantly    rising, 


while  the  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  in  spite  of 
the  low  price  of  copper,  are  being 
worked  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  their 
late  enemies  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
Americans.  This  attitude  is  truly  re- 
markable. There  was  never  a  war  that 
left  behind  fewer  scars  and  wounds. 
What  there  were  seem  largely  to  have 
healed  in  less  than  thirty-six  months. 

I  met  with  no  unpleasant  treatment,  as 
an  American,  in  traveling  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain,  and 
other  Americans  who  have  lived  in  the 
country,  and  who  can  judge  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  much  better  than  I  can, 
tell  me  the  same  thing. 

At  a  recent  large  meeting  in  Madrid, 
composed  almost  wholly  of  Spaniards, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country, 
gathered  together  in  a  National  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention,  hearty  and 
affectionate  greetings  were  sent  to  their 
companions  in  America.  The  way  the 
hands  went  up  all  over  the  large  audience 
and  the  enthusiastic  "  si  "  "  si  "  ''  si  " 
with  which  the  resolution  of  greetings 
was  received,  showed  how  spontaneous 
was  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  with 
Americans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  wounds  made  by  the 
late  war  never  went  very  deep.  The 
heart  of  the  people  was  not  in  the  war. 
The  Filipinos  and  Cuba  had  too  long 
drained  the  life  blood  of  Spain  for  a  war 
in  retention  of  those  countries  to  be  very 
popular.  Several  Spaniards  have  told 
me  that  the  common  people  were  hoping 
and  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  in  order  that  their  sons  might 
no  longer  be  conscripted  and  sent  across 
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the  seas  to  die  in  the  fever  jungles  of 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  They  have  also 
told  me  that  if  the  American  fleet  had 
appeared  off  Cadiz  or  Malaga,  or  any 
other  city,  they  would  have  capitulated 
w^ithout  firing  a  gun  could  the  people 
have  had  their  v^ay. 

Some  of  the  papers  were  even  bold 
enough  to  say :  "Let  the  Americans  come ; 
whatever  government  they  establish  will 
be  better  than  the  one  we  now  have." 
While  multitudes  of  the  common  people 
felt  in  this  way,  even  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
easy  victory  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the 
ruling  classes  a  respect  for  America 
and  Americans  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore known. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  papers 
were  full  of  allusions  to  the  "  Yankee 
Hogs,"  a  polite  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar trade  in  which  all  our  millionaires  are 
popularly  supposed  in  Europe  to  have 
amassed  their  wealth.  One  comic  pa- 
per represented  the  Spanish  soldiers  as 
pitchforking  droves  of  hogs,  right  and 
left,  out  of  their  way,  while  the  "  pork- 
ers "  ran,  squealing  and  grunting  from 
these  brave  champions  of  Spain. 

Another  journal  deemed  it  very  funny 
to  show  a  cartoon  representing  Madame 
Spain  in  the  guise  of  a  market  woman. 


with  a  brace  of  young  pigs  on  her  should- 
ers, shouting  out :  "  Yankee  pigs !  Yan- 
kee pigs,  very  cheap  to-day !  " 

But  the  war  drew  to  its  swift  and  in- 
evitable conclusion,  and  one  morning  the 
leading  Madrid  paper  remarked,  editor- 
ially :  "  It  is  time  to  stop  calling  the 
Americans  '  pigs,'  for  when  we  are 
beaten,  as  we  shall  be  within  a  week,  it 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  reflection  to  re- 
member that  we  have  been  defeated  by 
pigs."  From  that  time  the  epithet  was 
dropped,  and  the  pig  cartoons  ceased  to 
excite  the  mirth  of  the  Spaniard,  and  to- 
day it  is  never  heard  from  one  end  of 
Spain  to  the  other. 

The  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  have 
taken  their  defeat  speaks  well  for  the  real 
nobility  of  character  and  for  the  future 
of  the  nation.  They  cherish  no  useless 
grudges.  They  have  accepted  the  inevit- 
able. They  have  turned  their  faces  to- 
ward the  coming  days,  rather  than  back, 
to  sulk  over  the  past. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  give 
the  young  king  a  chance  to  show  his  met- 
tle, and  to  look  with  hope  to  the  years  of 
the  new  century  when  Spain  may  con- 
centrate her  energies  at  home,  develop 
her  own  rich  resources,  and  become 
again,  if  not  a  great  at  least  a  happy  and 
prosperous  nation. 

Madrid,  Spain. 


Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam 

TRANSLATED   INTO   THE   CHRISTIAN 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

UP  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the   closing  Gate 
I  rose  and  on  the  Throne  of  Vision  sate. 
Left  many  Knots  unravel'd  by  the  Road, 
To  try  the  Knot  of  Human  Death  and  Fate. 

The  Door  is  locked ;   hence  there  exists  a  Key. 
The  Veil  is  drawn.     Lift!    And  the  Eye  shall  see- 
Because  there  is  some  Talk  of  Me  and  Thee 
Unfinished — therefore  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

Newton   Center,   Mass. 


Cherries,    Plums,    and    Their    Near    Kin 


By   E.    P.    Powell 


MR.  LOWELL  tells  us  that  in  Korea 
the  cherry  tree  is  an  object  of  re- 
spect bordering  on  worship.  The 
same  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  Japan  that 
a  novel  turns  on  the  beauty  of  nature 
rather  than  upon  the  beauty  of  woman. 
*'  In  Japan  the  cherry  tree  comes  into 
bloom  early  in  April,  and  of  all  the  su- 
perb succession  of  flowering  trees,  it  is 
the  finest."  In  masses  the  people  flock  to 
see  the  sight,  and  crowds  such  as  are 
never  to  he  met  with  at  any  other  time, 
collect  in  those  places  that  are  famous 
for  their  trees.  And  yet,  even  with  all 
this  tribute  of  adoration,  the  beauty  is 
but  partially  done  justice  to. 

"  The  blossoming  of  the  cherry  tree  is  one 
of  the  great  events  of  the  year.  To  see  it  is 
a  sensation.  It  carries  you  away.  You  feel 
as  if  the  earth  had  decked  herself  for  her 
bridal ;  and  you  had  somehow  been  bidden  to 
the  wedding.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
cherry  trees ;  some  have  single  flowers  like 
ours,  some  double  ones ;  but  all  are  covered 
thick  with  the  white  blossoms,  touched  ever 
so  faintly  with  pink.  The  trees,  laden  with 
their  masses  of  light  and  color,  stand  out  in 
dazzling  contrast  with  th'ie  brilliant  blue  of  the 
sky ;  while  the  ground  beneath  is  white  with 
the  fallen  petals.  Underneath  this  splendid 
canopy  is  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  pleas- 
ure-seeking multitude." 

I  have  a  strong  sympathy  with  these 
nature  worshipers.  If  there  is  a  finer 
poem  than  a  cherry  tree,  it  is  not  yet 
written.  It  is  grand  in  blossoming  time, 
but  is  infinitely  handsomer  in  fruit.  I 
always  dislike  to  set  the  pickers  into  a 
Montmorency  or  a  Morello.  When  my 
cat  birds  see  the  May  Dukes  redden  they 
get  into  the  middle  of  the  tree  and  give 
rrie  fair  notice  that  they  have  pre-empted 
the  whole  stock.  They  scold  and  lecture 
me  for  helping  myself  to  even  a  handful. 
Very  evidently  that  cherry  tree  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  reservoir  of  food  to  the 
bird ;  he  thinks  it  too  fine  to  be  stripped 
of  its  fruit.  Bird  food  par  excellence  is 
the  cherry.  But  I  also  find  there  is  noth- 
ing finer  for  a  dyspeptic  stomach.  When 
I  have  a  headache  I  climb  a  cherry  tree 
and  eat  all  that  I  care  for,  which  is . 


The  colonists  soon  found  out  the  value  of 
the  cherry,  as  they  did  of  the  currant 
bush  and  the  gooseberry,  and  they 
formed  a  habit  of  planting  the  trees  clear 
around  a  homestead  lot.  In  my  boyhood 
I  remember  such  a  row  of  cherry  trees 
beginning  at  the  street  and  surrounding 
four  acres.  There  the  birds  reveled  and 
the  college  boys  came  for  their  share. 
Why  not?  Cherries  are  certainly  good 
for  young  ministers  as  well  as  young 
robins,  and  they  together  kept  our  hands 
full  to  get  our  share.  Twenty  years  later 
there  came  a  letter  from  Maine : 

"  I  am  now  preaching;  and  with  all  the  rest 
I  am  trying  to  preach  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. But  when  I  was  in  college  I  stole  your 
cherries  and  your  apples  and  your  maple 
syrup ;  and  once  I  got  into  your  bee  house. 
Here  are  twenty  dollars ;  and  I  shall  have  a 
clearer  conscience.  Next  Sunday  I  can  do 
better  with  the  Golden  Rule.  You  see  it  has 
bothered  me  to  keep  square  with  what  I  teach. 
Either  I  must  get  a  different  Bible,  or  must 
make  amends." 

I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  have  had  those 
cherry  trees  in  sight  from  the  street.     It 
was  a  temptation,  and  the  boy  was  not, 
the  only  one  to  blame. 

But  the  birds !  [  never  knew  one  of 
them  to  send  in  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  But 
this  they  do,  and  they  do  it  well — they 
drop  seeds  here  and  there ;  and  they 
bring  to  us  seeds  of  new  kinds  of  fruit ; 
and  wise  men  carefully  keep  these  gifts. 
So  it  is  that  at  least  half  of  our  new  va- 
rieties of  berries,  if  not  our  cherries  and 
plums,  originate  with  the  birds.  Since 
the  black  knot  has  appeared  in  cherry  or- 
chards the  trees  have  grown  to  be  very 
much  less  common,  until  lazy  people  have 
none  at  all.  There  have  not  been  enough 
for  us  and  the  birds,  both  together.  The 
reaction  is  slowly  coming  about,  and 
cherry  trees  are  once  more  freely  planted. 
T  have  about  fifty  trees  and  more  coming- 
on.  A  good  market  will  take  about  all 
the  cherries  that  you  can  raise,  especiallv 
of  the  sour  sorts.  The  profit  is  good  at 
seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound  (or  quart). 
Generally  a  six-pound  basket  can  be  had 
for   half   a   dollar,   or   even   less.     This 
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makes  the  cherry  a  good  fruit  for  the  peo- 
ple. For  popular  use  this  and  the  currant 
go  together. 

I  say  to  the  robins  and  the  cat  birds, 
you  shall  have  ten  trees,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole ;  I  must  and  will  have  the  rest. 
Then  the  nine-tenths  must  be  covered 
with  mosquito  netting.  It  takes  two 
•  sheets,  or  sometimes  even  three,  to  a 
tree — loosely  stitched  together,  and  at  a 
cost  of  thirty-five  cents  a  sheet.  But  if 
carefullv  stored  when  out  of  service,  this 
netting  will  serve  for  three  years,  and 
after  that  will  be  of  some  use  for  cover- 
ing melon  boxes.  So  the  cost  is  not  un- 
endurable. On  the  trees  the  netting  must 
be  drawn  close  and  carefully  pulled  down 
to  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  the  orioles  will 
get  in  and  stay  there  until  every  cherry 
is  spoiled.  Other  birds  eat  what  they 
need  and  then  go — if  they  can  get  out; 
but  an  oriole  pecks  a  hole  in  each  one  of 
a  hundred  cherries,  sucking  a  drop  here 
and  there,  and  soon  making  havoc  of 
the  whole  crop.  When  covered,  your 
cherries  can  stay  on  the  trees  until  thor- 
oughly ripe.  Uncovered,  the  Black  Tar- 
tarians  and  the  sour  Morellos  must  be 
plucked  as  soon  as  colored,  and  before 
fully  sweet.  But  when  covered  your 
•  sour  cherries  may  hang  on  until  August 
and  September.  Then  you  will  have 
fruit  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
bitter  and  sour  stuff  generally  procurable 
in  the  market  in  June. 

Plums,  like  cherries,  are  everybody's 
fruit;  and  like  the  cherry  also  this  deli- 
cious fruit  originated  in  Asia.  It  has 
been  traveling  about  the  world,  appre- 
ciated by  all  nations  and  undergoing 
transformations  and  evolutions.  In  this 
country  many  varieties  are  exceptionally 
hardy,  and  can  be  grown  in  the  most 
Northern  States,  while  others  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  warmer  States  as 
far  South  as  the  Gulf.  The  special  ad- 
vantage of  the  plum  tree  is  that  it  takes 
little  room,  and  it  likes  company.  A 
bunch  of  trees  will  thrive  and  blossom 
and  bear  as  heavily  as  if  each  tree  were 
allowed  free  elbow  room.  Where  you 
are  very  much  contracted  in  space  a  plum 
hedge  is  a  good  thing.  Set  the  trees  about 
eight  feet  apart,  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  good  windbreak,  besides  an  annual 
crop  of  plums.  The  native  varieties  will 
serve  you  well  in  this  manner,  and  so  will 
some  of  the  European  sorts,  such  as  Dam- 


son, Reine  Claude,  and  Grand  Duke-  The 
Bleeker  or  Lombard  plum  makes  a  hedge 
very  rapidly,  but  it  runs  to  suckers  so 
fast  that  without  steady  care  the  hedge 
will  soon  become  a  lot  of  dead  wood. 
So  it  happens  that  people  with  small  lots 
can  grow  plums  and  cherries,  while  they 
are  debarred  from  larger-growing  fruit 
trees. 

We  have  now  several  distinct  classes 
of  plums — the  European,  of  which  the 
more  common  varieties  are  Green  Gage, 
Bradshaw,  Lombard,  Jefferson,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Victoria,  and  the  Damsons; 
the  Japan  plums,  such  as  Abundance,  Si- 
moni,  Satsuma ;  the  Burbank  hybrids, 
such  as  Chalco,  Shiro,  America,  Climax, 
Sultan  and  many  more ;  and  the  improved 
natives — a  long  list — among  which  are 
Hawkeye,  Milton,  De  Soto,  Robinson 
and  Forest  Garden.  This  is  a  rich  list 
to  draw  from,  compared  with  what  our 
fathers  had  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  productions  are  remarkable  every 
way — large,  rich,  beautiful ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  free  from  the  tend- 
ency to  rot  which  plagues  many  of  our 
European  sorts.  Some  new  foreign  va- 
rieties, mostly  seedlings,  are  Diamond, 
Pearl,  Lincoln,  Field  and  Grand  Duke. 
Professor  Budd,  of  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College,  spent  several  years  in 
scouring  the  Old  World  for  new  varieties 
of  plums  and  otJier  fruit  that  should 
prove  to  be  hardy  enough  for  our  most 
northern  States.  His  importations  have 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
but  not  so  revolutionary  as  we  hoped. 
Some  varieties  from  the  colder  sections 
of  Russia  are  useful  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  Meanwhile  Japan  has  been 
sending  us  some  handsome  sorts  that 
have  proved  to  be  novel  in  quality  while 
they  are  very  early  in  bearing.  Like 
pears,  these  Japan  sorts  must  be  picked 
before  they  are  quite  ripe ;  and  must  be 
matured  in  a  dark  room.  Those  ripened 
on  the  trees  are  without  the  highest  fla- 
vor. 

We  have  just  one  fight  over  the  plum 
tree  and  one  over  the  plum  crop,  after 
that  we  can  rest.  Birds  do  not  like 
plums,  and  rarely  touch  them.  But  about 
sixty  years  ago  a  little  rascal  appeared  in 
our  plum  yards,  with  a  determination  to 
make  the  plum  the  vehicle  for  propa- 
jD^ating  his  species.  It  does  not  eat  the 
fruit,  at  least  to  any  destructive  extent, 
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Ibut  marking  a  semicircle  in  the  skin  an 
^igg  is  deposited  which  soon  hatches,  and 
the  phmi  is  on  the  road  to  decay.     If  left 
alone,    this    pest   will    soon    destroy   the 
whole  crop.     It  was  named   the   Little 
Turk,  on  account  of  the  crescent-shaped 
cut  which  it  plows  in  the  fruit ;  otherwise 
it  is  known  as  curculio  or  plum  beetle. 
He  is  a  sly  fellow,  and  if  disturbed   rolls 
up  his  legs  and  plays  'possum.     That  is, 
he  pretends  to  be  dead,  and  this  trick  of 
his  is  just  the  thing  that  has  brought  him 
to  his  undoing.     We  spread  large  sheets 
under  the  trees,  and  with  long  rammers 
jar  the  trees  suddenly,  when  down  comes 
the  marauder,  dead  as  a  stick,  and  look- 
ing very   much  like  a  brown   leaf  bud. 
This  is  precisely  what  he  expects  us  to 
take  him  for.     But  our  sharp  eyed  hunt- 
ers know  better,  and  while  he  is  apparent- 
ly dead  they  seize  him  and  crush  him.    If 
he  had  remained    lively    and    used    his 
wings,  he  would  have  got  away  in  spite 
of  us.     On  the  whole  this  yearly  fight  for 
the  plums  is  not  so  very  severe  a  task.    It 
must  begin  as  soon  as  the  calyx  breaks 
and  continue  until  the  plum  skin  is  tough 
— about  ten  days.     It  is  work  for  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  must  be  carefully  per- 
formed   twice  each  day.     I  see  that  the 
tools  and  the  sheets  are  put  away  each 
year,  with  very  evident  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  young  folk.     The  plum 
tree  also  has  its  troubles.     A  knot   quite 
similar  to  that  which  infests  the  cherry 
tree,  altho  not  identical,  attacks  many  va- 
rieties to  their  destruction,    if    not    be- 
friended by  our  help.     It  is  easily  mas- 
tered on  most  varieties  of  plums    if  cut 
out  twice  a  year  with  a  sharp  knife.     But 
most  people  wish  to  have  fruit  without 
trouble.     They  will  go  without  it  rather 
than  work  for  it ;  and  so  their  plum  trees 
become     masses    of     fungus     disease — 
spreading    spores    of    death    into    their 
neighbors'  orchards.     We  had   in   New 
York  State   a  statute  compelling  the  de- 
struction of  this  knot;  but  it  stayed  on 
the  statute  books  only  two  years.    Beside 
this,  the  hop  louse  occasionally  gives  us 
considerable  trouble  by  breeding  on  our 
plum  trees  its  spring  generations.     After 
several  generations  of  very  troublesome 
eaters  this  aphis  starts  for  the  hop  yards, 
where  it  works  miserable  ruin.     Profess- 
or  Riley   showed   his   masterly   skill   by 
tracing  out  the  life  history  of  this  insect. 
The  enormous  decrease  of  plum  trees  in 


our  farm  yards  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
spread  of  the  plum  knot.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  reaction  has  gone 
on  very  rapidly  in  the  way  of  replanting. 
We  owe  very  much  to  Mr.  Burbank,  and 
to  others  who  are  improving  our  native 
sorts  and  hybridizing  species. 

For  a  small  garden  I  should  surely 
have  one  tree  of  Green  Gage,  one  of 
Bleeker  or  Lombard,  one  of  Goes'  Golden 
Drop,  one  of  Reine  Claude,  one  of  Dia- 
mond, and  then  there  should  be  a  half-doz- 
en of  Mr.  Burbank's  cross-bred  seedlings. 
If  I  could  have  only  one  or  two  trees,  one 
of  them  should  be  Bleeker,  and  the  other 
Green  Gage ;  the  first  for  canning,  and 
the  latter  for  table  use.  The  Green  Gage 
concentrates  more  richness  than  any 
other  single  fruit  in  existence.  It  is  the 
very  highest  standard  of  quality — if 
grown  in  good  soil,  and  in  the  sunshine. 
If  your  plot  is  very  small,  a  mere  yard, 
you  may  still  have  a  couple  of  dwarf 
cherries  and  a  couple  of  plums,  set  alter- 
nately. The  dwarf  cherry  is  simply  the 
Early  Richmond  or  the  Morello  or 
Montmorency  grafted  on  Mahaleb  stock. 
These  dwarf  trees  are  not  half  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  to  economize 
space. 

Cherries  and  plums  must  never  be  too 
much  petted  and  especially  must  not  be 
overfed.  Rich  manures  will  quickly  de- 
velop a  sappy  growth,  and  then  the  bark 
splits,  and  your  trees  begin  to  decay.  You 
must  grow  your  trees  without  haste. 
Give  them  just  good  garden  soil,  and 
keep  the  grass  and  weeds  away  from  the 
roots.  Mulch  with  coal  ashes,  if  possible 
— half  a  bushel  to  a  five-year-old  tree,  to 
be  renewed  once  in  two  years.  This 
mulch  should  be  placed  about  all  fruit 
trees ;  it  keeps  the  soil  loose  and  moist, 
and  helps  the  tree  to  get  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere. 

I  will  never  let  a  seedling  plum  be  de- 
stroyed if  I  can  help  it.  The  chances  are 
we  will  find  that  it  will  produce  a  novelty 
of  good  quality;  but  a  seedling  cherry 
you  cannot  be  so  sure  of.  I  advise  every 
one  who  has  a  few  acres  of  land  to  have  a 
little  nursery  of  seedling  trees.  It  need 
be  only  two  or  three  rods  square  to  en- 
able you  to  carry  on  some  most  delightful 
and  valuable  experiments.  Destroy  the 
sorts  that  do  not  show  some  sign  of 
marked  value ;  yet  each  year  you  will  be 
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able  to  select  something  from  your  little 
plantation  that  will  be  your  pleasure  and 
your  pride.  If  you  can  do  no  more,  at 
least  have  one  row,  which  you  grow  in 
the  form  of  a  hedge,  until  the  inferior  can 
be  discarded. 

The  apricot  is  in  the  Rosaceae  family, 
and  is  a  close  relative  of  the  plum — per- 
haps the  link  between  the  plum  and  the 
peach.  It  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but 
reaches  us  also  from  the  far  East.  There 
are  varieties  that  bear  well  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  some  of  them  are 
hardy  as  far  north  as  the  lakes.  The 
nectarine  is  only  a  smooth-skinned 
peach,  and  the  fruit  that  we  get  is  sel- 
dom of  such  quality  as  to  make  us  dis- 
pense with  the  peach.  I  shall  not  include 
a  discussion  of  these  trees,  or  of  the 
peach,  because  they  are  not  yet  fruits  for 
everybody's  garden.  Yet  I  wish  that  a 
very  great  number  of  people  would  ex- 
periment with  apricot  and  nectarine  seed- 
lings. Nobody  knows  when  we  shall  get 
something  of  immense  value.  I  shall 
only  add  that  where  the  peach  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  outdoor  crops  it  can 
still  be  grown  successfully  and  cheaply 
under  glass  in  common  lean-to  green-  ' 
houses.  Plant  the  trees  in  boxes,  or  let 
their  roots  run  into  the  soil.  They  ripen  in 
August,  a  little  before  out-of-door  peaches 
are  ripening.  The  fruit  colors  finely; 
but  for  prime  flavor  there  must  be  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  sunshine.  Better  lift 
the  glass  during  the  summer.  The  new 
growth  can  be  shortened  in  for  winter 
covering.    You  need  no  artificial  heat,  as 


the  peach  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  the  blossotti 
buds  need  but  little  protection  to  save 
them  from  freezing. 

I  venture  now  to  go  behind  the  screen, 
and  suggest  that  cherries  and  plums  are, 
par  excellence,  fruits  for  the  housewife. 
The  pleasure  of  canned  fruits  is  not  the 
eating  of  them ;  the  pre-eminent  fun  is 
in  putting  them  up  successfully,  and  ex- 
hibiting them  temptingly.  The  little  wife 
says  :  "Ah,  but  you  have  not  seen  my  cans 
of  plums !  Yes,  indeed,  but  they  look 
just  too  fine  for  anything!"  They  do 
indeed  look  too  beautiful  to  be  disturbed 
— shelves  full  of  them,  suggestive  of  win- 
ter comfort  and  of  housekeeper's  pride. 
If  our  people  would  live  more  on  fruit, 
as  now  they  easily  can,  they  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  **  See  here,"  said  my  Uncle 
John,  "  you  groom  your  outside  muscles 
every  day,  and  you  tuck  them  in  bed 
every  night,  or  rest  them  in  hammocks 
every  day ;  but  your  inside  organs  have 
to  work  night  and  day  without  rest — till 
they  give  out,  and  then  you  begin  on 
drugs.  It  is  a  wretched  blunder.  Two 
apples  in  the  morning  are  better  than  half 
a  pound  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  cherries  is 
better  for  dinner  than  a  suet  pudding." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  little  wife,  ''  but 
you  would  not  forego  a  cherry  pie  and  a 
plum  pudding?  " 

'*  To  be  sure  not,"  said  my  Uncle  John  : 
"  only  make  the  crust  light,  and  have 
plenty  of  cherries  and  plums.  One  need 
not  eat  a  barrel  of  flour  to  get  a  handful 
of  cherries-" 

Clinton,  N    V. 


The    Liturgical    Use    of    the    Apostles'     Creed 

By  the    Rev.   Theodore    D.    Bacon 


THERE  are  two  very  evident  tenden- 
cies among  the  *'  non-liturgical  " 
Churches  which  speak  well  for 
iheir  religious  life.  They  are  the  increas- 
ing use  of  liturgy  and  the  eflfort  toward 
closer  union  with  Christiana  of  other  de- 
nominations. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  these  two  tenden- 
cies that  the  statement  known  as  "  the 
Apostles'  Creed  "  has  come  into  wide  use. 
It  has  been  adopted  into  the  form  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  of  the  Congrega- 


tional National  Council,  which,  tho  with- 
out authority,  has  much  influence ;  and  in 
many  churches  it  is  also  used  from  week 
to  week  as  a  liturgical  statement  of  com- 
mon belief. 

For  these  purposes  it  has  certain  evi- 
dent advantages ;  it  is  short,  simple,  and 
apparently  easily  understood  ;  it  is  of  ven- 
erable antiquity ;  it  contains  no  metaphys- 
ics, and  its  form  is  ryhthmical,  almost 
metrical.  It  is  also  very  widely  used 
by  other  Churches,  including,  of  course, 
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the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic, 
so  that  it  suggests  a  common  faith  uniting 
Christians  otherwise  widely  separated. 

These  points  are  of  real  importance, 
but  they  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  subordi- 
nate to  the  one  fundamental  question, 
"  Does  it  really  express  the  faith  or  be- 
lief of  those  who  use  it?  "  This  depends 
both  on  what  it  says  and  on  what  it  does 
not  say. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  what  it  says. 

To  begin  with,  the  title  is  of  course  an 
absolute  misnomer.  The  creed  has  not 
even  a  remote  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tles, but  in  its  earliest  form  belongs  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  form  in  which  we  have  it,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  original  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars,  is  several  centuries  later. 

To  perpetuate  the  misleading  title, 
above  all  in  a  form  for  the  admission  of 
members,  is  not  without  danger. 

But  taking  up  the  statements  one  by 
one,  we  find  much  more  than  the  title  to 
give  us  pause. 

The  one  most  commonly  objected  to — 
and  rightly — is  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
body."  In  the  original  the  statement  is 
even  more  emphatic,  it  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  "  flesh."  Flesh  is  just  what  the  au- 
thor of  the  creed  intended,  and  he  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  statement. 
In  the  original  form  of  the  creed  it  was 
emphasized  by  being  placed  last.  The 
"  life  everlasting  "  is  a  later  addition. 

But  probably  no  one  in  our  churches 
who  recites  the  creed  believes  this  state- 
ment. We  all  prefer  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  resurrection,  to  which  this 
statement  is  directly  opposed. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  statement 
concerning  Christ's  resurrection,  which 
is  intended  to  teach  the  same  doctrine, 
that  he  rose  with  the  same  body  as  that 
in  which  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  as- 
cended into  heaven  with  it. 

Here  we  are  not  so  unanimous,  but 
those  who  stand  ready  to  affirm  the 
statement  of  the  creed  without  hesitation 
are  by  no  means  as  numerous  as  they  used 
to  be.  Certainly  no  one  would  now  re- 
gard it  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith. 

Following  this  comes  the  "  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  the  coming 
thence  *'  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead." 

These  also  mean  precisely  what  they 
say,  Christ,  in  his  earthly  body,  sitting  in 


some  definite  place,  and  his  prospective 
return  to  set  up  a  visible  judgment-seat 
here  upon  earth.  Few,  if  any,  in  our 
churches  believe  this.  We  can  easily 
spiritualize  it  into  something  that  we  do 
believe,  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  author  of  the  creed  would 
recognize  any  relationship  if  our  interpre- 
tation of  it  were  made  plain  to  him.  At  any 
rate,  the  mental  reservation  implied  in  such 
recitation  is  not  a  fortunate  mood  for  so 
solemn  an  act  as  a  statement  of  faith. 

Even  the  first  historical  statement  con- 
cerning Christ,  that  he  was  "  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  no  longer  commands  uni- 
versal assent  in  our  churches. 

The  remaining  historical  phrase,  "  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,"  is  to  us  an  unnecessary 
amplification  of  statement  as  to  who 
Christ  was. 

I  omit  the  "  descent  into  hell,"  as  it  is 
omitted  from  many  forms  of  the  creed. 
To  most  of  us  it  is  simply  meaningless. 

The  three  phrases,  "  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,"  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  first  two  do  not  refer,  as  is 
often  supposed,  to  the  same  thing. 

"  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  means 
the  Church  now  known  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"  The  communion  of  saints  "  is  ob- 
scure. It  probably  refers  either  to  the 
sacraments  (not  "  saints,"  but  "  holy 
things"),  or  else  to  the  intercession  of 
saints  in  heaven.  The  one  thing  sure 
about  it  is  that  it  did  not  originally  have 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  fellowship 
of  Christians  here  on  earth,  which  is  the 
usual  Protestant  interpretation. 

The  phrase  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " 
is  in  itself  highly  proper.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  referred  originally 
to  forgiveness  by  the  Church.  One  early 
version  of  the  creed  in  fact  reads,  "  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  Holv  Church." 

Looking  back,  then,  we  find  that  there 
are  at  least  three  direct  statements  in  the 
creed  to  which  probably  no  one  in  our 
churches  can  assent.  There  are  six  more 
that  are  believed  by  only  part  of  our  fel- 
lowship, one  of  these  by  a  very  small  part, 
indeed. 

This  makes  up  more  than  half  the 
creed,  and  of  what  remains  two  state- 
ments are  without  significance  for  us. 
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But  there  is  a  still  deeper  objection  to 
the  statements  of  the  creed  to  be  found  in 
its  first  words,  "  I  believe  in."  As  ap- 
plied here  they  do  not  mean  "  I  put  my 
trust  in,"  but  *'  I  hold  these  doctrines  to 
be  true."  In  a  word,  it  is  not  a  confession 
of  faith,  but  a  statement  of  belief,  and  as 
such  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  time 
when  being  a  Christian  consisted  in  liv- 
ing in  loving  fellowship  with  the  Father 
as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the  time 
when  it  consisted  in  holding  the  correct 
doctrine. 

Surely,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
we  wish  to  combat  it  is  this  conception, 
for  which  the  creed  stood  originally,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  ever  since. 

It  is  true  that  this  notion  is  to  a  large 
extent  combated  by  the  fact  that  we 
don't  really  believe  what  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve. But  this  is  hardly  an  argument  of 
which  we  care  to  avail  ourselves. 

But  even  as  a  statement  of  belief  the 
creed  falls  far  short  of  what  we  might  ex- 
pect. 

We  have  seen  what  it  says ;  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  it  leaves  unsaid. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  creed  is 
given  up  to  the  declaration  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  there  is  not  a  word  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  his  life  or  death, 
and  nothing  concerning  his  spirit  or  the 
principles  he  made  manifest.  It  is  not 
that  it  is  so  short;  the  curious  thing  is 
rather  that  with  so  much  concerning  him 
so  little  is  really  expressed. 

Outside  of  that  article  the  statement  is 
of  the  barest.  Nothing  is  said  of  hope  or 
love,  of  repentance  or  salvation,  to  say 
nothing  of  revelation  or  of  punishment 
for  sin.  Of  forgiveness,  the  single  word 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  inserted  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose  than  the  one  we  intend  by 
that  expression,  and  even  this  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  creed. 

It  will  be  objected,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  that  we  must  not 
expect  that  a  document  over  seventeen 
hundred  years  old  will  be  expressed  in 
just  the  same  way  as  one  that  we  would 
write  to-day ;  nor  is  it  to  be  interpreted 
with  absolute  literalness.  If  it  expresses 
the  Christian  faith  of  its  time,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  using  it  '*  for  substance  of 
doctrines,"  if  we  can  thereby  "  join  with 
ancient  saints  "  and  "  with  the  Church 
throughout  the  world  "  to  "  confess  the 
common  faith." 


But  first  as  to  this  "  common  faith.*' 

Professor  McGiffert  in  his  recent  work 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  this 
creed  does  not  even  express  the  belief 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  In 
addition  to  those  things  that  are  lacking 
which  are  common  to  the  faith  of  all  ages, 
such  things  as  Christ's  baptism,  his 
miracles,  or  his  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy and  messiahship,  which  were 
then  the  central  part  of  Christian  preach- 
ing, are  riot  even  referred  to.  In  Profess- 
or McGiffert's  words,  "  It  is  not  a  sum- 
mary of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  either  of 
the  second  or  of  any  other  century." 

If,  as  Professor  McGiffert  thinks,  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  creed  to 
give  such  a  summary,  but  rather  to  ex- 
clude the  Marcionites  from  the  Church, 
then  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  creed,  but 
with  those  who  afterward  adapted  it  to  a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 

Then  as  to  substance  of  doctrine. 

Where  a  statement  is  made  not  only  to 
set  forth  a  general  principle,  but  a  partic- 
ular form  of  it,  and  to  exclude  another 
form,  it  is  certainly  not  fair  for  those  who 
hold  the  form  which  is  intentionally  ex- 
cluded by  the  grammatical  meaning  of 
the  words  to  appropriate  the  statement 
and  then  claim  that  they  agree  with  it,  for 
substance  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  very  sub- 
stance that  they  deny.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  do  when  we  make  use  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

To  the  Roman  Catholics  of  to-day,  as 
well  as  to  the  framer  of  the  creed  many 
centuries  ago,  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  means  just  what  it  says,  the  very 
thing  which  we  deny. 

So  also  of  "  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.''  When  Catholics  use  this  ex- 
pression they  refer  to  the  organization  to 
which  they  belong.  One  main  object  of 
the  statement  is  to  exclude  the  heretical 
sects,  of  which  we  are  one. 

Again,  when  they  say  "  communion  of 
saints  "  they  mean  one  thing  and  we  an- 
other. In  both  instances  they  are  right 
as  to  the  original  meaning  and  we  are 
wrong. 

Evidently  there  is  no  uniting  either 
with  ancient  saints  or  with  the  Church 
throughout  the  world  so  far  as  these  parts 
of  the  creed  are  concerned — not  even  for 
substance  of  doctrine. 

In  fact,  when  we  attempt  to  assert  our 
unity  with  another  body  of  Christians  by 
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taking  their  creed  and  giving  it  a  mean- 
ing which  it  cannot  fairly  bear,  we  place 
ourselves  in  an  unfortunate,  not  to  say 
humiliating,  position. 

The  idea  of  uniting  all  Christendom  in 
some  visible  way  by  the  use  of  a  common 
formula  is  a  noble  one.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  have  real  value  there  must  be 
unity  in  the  meaning  as  well  as  in  the 
outward  form. 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism that  not  only  outward  conform- 
ity, but  even  unity,  must  give  way  Ijefore 
truth.  We  believe  also  that  truth  will  in 
the  end  bring  unity. 

But  that  unity  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  giving  forced  meanings  to  com- 
mon creeds.  We  must  express  our  mean- 
ing in  less  equivocal  language. 

If  we  look  for  some  creed  for  that  pur- 
pose we  shall  not  find  it.  Creeds  have 
rarely  been  formulated  with  that  end  in 
view.  They  are  generally  intended  to 
exclude  as  much  as  to  include. 


But  we  are  not  without  forms  on  which 
we  can  and  do  unite,  which  are  even  more 
venerable  than  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
are  less  likely  to  do  harm  to  sensitive  con- 
sciences. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  cannot  unite 
heartily  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  or  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  they  breathe  a 
spirit  of  devotion  in  which  the  creed  is 
conspicuously  lacking. 

We  have  also  more  modern  forms  in 
which  widely  separated  Christians  rejoice 
to  find  common  expression  of  their  faith. 

When  Catholics  use  the  Unitarian 
hymn,  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  "  at 
the  interment  of  one  of  their  dignitaries, 
and  when  Protestants  find  in  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light  "  their  consolation  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  they  are  brought  far  closer 
together  than  by  the  repetition  of  a  com- 
mon creed,  winch  one  party  can  use  un- 
derstandingly  only  by  means  of  very  se- 
rious mental  reservations. 

Flint,  Mich. 


The    August    Elections    in    Japan 

By   William    Elliot   Griffis,    L.H.D. 

Formerly   of  the   Impkrial   University   of  Tokio 


rHE  succession  of  crops  of  able 
statesmen  in  Japan  shows  much 
geographical  variation.  In  the 
early  ages  they  came  chiefly  from  far 
southwest,  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the 
old  ''  home  provinces  "  about  Kioto.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  East  or  Yedo 
region  was  most  prolific.  In  1859,  in  the 
clash  with  the  Westerns  the  East  and 
North  again  supplied  the  brain  force,  but 
the  mighty  outburst  of  1868 — ''  revolu- 
tion "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Camp  in  Yedo, 
"restoration"  from  the  view  of  the 
Throne  at  Kioto — the  teeming  South 
again  revealed  her  latent  r'-sources.  Sat- 
suma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  Hizen  sent  out  a 
host  of  sons,  brave  in  battle,  keen  in 
council,  unqualified  pathfinders  in  the 
new  and  unknown.  For  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  these  men,  of  late  called  "  the 
Elders,"  have  ruled  the  Empire.  No 
young  men,  however  brilliant,  could  win 
the  nation's  confidence  against  these  wise 


founders  of  the  new  Japan.  Neverthe 
less,  altho  the  constitution  is  thirteei 
years  old,  it  has  been  thus  far  impossible 
for  "  the  Meiji  statesmen,"  differing 
widely  as  they  often  did  among  them- 
selves, to  form  a  true  party  or  establish 
party  government.  "  Unreasonable  op- 
position "  of  the  Diet  has  been  met  by  the 
despotic  power  of  the  Ministry.  More 
than  once  the  Emperor  has  had  to  step 
in  as  executive  instead  of  mediator.  As 
thus  far  interpreted,  say  the  Progressists, 
the  Constitution  has  not  bv  any  means 
been  the  best  substitute  for  feudalism,  for 
it  keeps  up  the  old  fiction  of  imperial  and 
personal  sovereignty,  ignoring  the  drift 
toward  real,  if  not  nominal,  democracy. 

Thus  far  *'  parties,"  so  called,  have 
been  magnetized  around  men.  They 
have  not  crystalized  along  the  axes  of 
principles.  Marquis  Ito,  ultra-conserva- 
tive in  politics  but  radical  and  reformer 
in  things  social,  is  at  one  pole.     Count 
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Okuma,  radical  in  politics,  sternly  con- 
servative of  social  life  and  the  tradition- 
ary ethics,  is  at  the  other. 

The  August  elections  of  1902  show 
apparently  at  least  that  the  day  of  party 
government  has  dawned,  for  now  and  for 
the  first  time  Marquis  Ito  leads  in  the 
Lower  House  a  host  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Constitution  {Rikkcn  Seiyii  Kai) 
that  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
seats,  and  in  time  of  a  ''  division,"  near- 
ly if  not  wholly  a  plurality  of  votes.  The 
returns  are  just  ir  and  the  table  stands 
about  thus : 

Seiyu  Kai   (Constitution  Friends) 193 

Progressists    106 

Independents    56 

Imperialists  and  others 21 

It  was  a  smart  stroke  of  policy  for 
Ito,  two  years  ago,  to  unite  in  one  organ- 
ization the  Radicals  under  Hoshi  Toru 
and  his  own  following  of  "  clansmen,  ca- 
pacities and  young  statesmen."  It  was 
the  union  of  the  strong  and  the  subtle, 
taking  the  name  not  of  a  party  but  of  an 
"  Association,"  with  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding the  constitution  (in  the  Prussian 
sense),  in  order  to  control  both  the  edu- 
cational and  the  economic  policy  of  the 
country,  to  complete  the  radical  trans- 
formation of  the  Japanese  into  a  modern 
man,  and  "  to  screen  Japan's  Western 
evolution  against  all  possibility  of  reac- 
tion."    Evidently,   judging  by  the  way 


COUNT   OKUMA 
Leadpr  of  the   Proarressists 

certain  Japanese  have  persistently  in- 
jured the  financial  reputation  of  their 
own  country,  and  also  by  the  way  the 
owls  and  the  bats  have  roosted  in  the  Ed- 
ucation Department,  masking  their  Con- 
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fucianism  under  the  guise  of  British  ma- 
terialistic philosophy,  the  union  of  the 
strong  man  (Hoshi  Torn)  and  the  subtle 
man  (Ito)  seemed  necessary. 

Tt  was  too  sudden.  Hoshi  had  to  re- 
sign from  the  Cabinet,  and  then,  con- 
tinuing his  Tammany  methods  in  the 
Tokio  city  council,  was  knifed  by  a  Con- 
servative fanatic,  a  Confucian  and  read- 
er of  Chinese  books  that  teach  the  tem- 
pering of  the  strong  man's  rule  by  the 


MR.   lOOKA 
Leader  of  Seiyu  Kai 

sword.  No  sooner  was  he  under  the 
ground  than  Ito's  promising  cabinet  of 
university  graduates  was  wrecked  on  the 
rock  of  fmance. 

Then  stepped  in  the  Katsura  Cabinet 
that  knows  nothing  of  parties,  real  or  al- 
leged, but  only  the  Emperor's  will.  In 
the  hard-striking  general,  man  of  camps 
and  of  war's  powder  smoke,  all  have 
found  the  blandest  of  Premiers.  Now 
that  Tto  leads  a  preponderating  party,  will 
Katsura  and  his  diligent  comrades  step 
out? 

While  we  wait  for  the  answer,  and 
hope     for    better    things     in    Japanese 


finance,  education  and  progress  that 
means  more  than  materialism  and  very 
bad  morals,  and  which  has  caused  some- 
thing like  paralysis  in  literature  and  high 
thinking,  and  for  education  unto  some- 
thing better  than  rice  and  dollars,  let  us 
look  at  the  leaders  and  some  of  those 
who  may  become  such. 

General  Katsura,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
1868  and  of  the  Chino-Japanese  War, 
who  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was 
called  to  form  a  cabinet  of  comparatively 
unknown  men,  has  honored  his  office  and 
the  country  is  well  satisfied  with  him  per- 
sonally. Nevertheless  he  has  no  policy 
and  a  strictly  defined  if  not  stalwart  pol- 
icy is  what  is  needed  for  Japan  if  she  is 
to  hold  her  own  in  the  fierce  competition 
of  the  '*  living  nations ''  that  wish  to 
dominate  the  dying  ones  and  also  the 
Pacific. 

Of  Marquis  Ito,  what  can  be  said  that 
has  not  already  been  said,  pro  and  con? 
In  Western  countries  he  is  considered  the 
"  creator  "  of  the  new  Japan.  His  crit- 
ics and  enemies   sav  he  is  a   eenius  at 
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leaping  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labors. 
He  believes  in  government  on  the  Prus- 
sian model,  ascribes  all  the  glory  of  pro- 
gressive Japan  to  the  Emperor,  will  have 
the  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
not  to  the  Diet,  lays  no  stress  on  religion 
or  ethics  of  the  old  style  (Bnshi-do),  bin 
wants  the  Japanese  to  be  thoroughl} 
modernized  and  Westernized.  In  experi- 
ence— he  has  been  in  public  life  since  his 
first    return    from    Europe    in    [864 — in 


PRINCE   T.    IWAKURA 

subtlety  and  in  general  ability  he  is  with- 
out peer  in  Japan. 

The  Progressists,  who  contend  that 
political  evolution  should  proceed  on  the 
model  of  English-speaking  peoples,  are 
led  by  Count  Okuma,  formerly  Premier 
and  founder  of  the  Waseda  College  of 
Literature,  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, pupil  of  Verbeck  in  the  early  six- 
ties, consummate  in  statecraft  and  a 
stanch  upholder  of  what  is  best  in  Jap- 
anese civilization,  especially  in  ethics. 
Another  indefatigable  agitator  of  the  no- 
bler sort,  tireless  political  educator,  "  the 
Rousseau  of  Japan/'  is  Itagaki.  Whether 
in  or  out  of  office  he  is  a  power  to  be 
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reckoned  with.  In  his  mind  the  only 
sure  national  stability  is  that  *'  broad 
based  upon  the  people's  will."  For  years 
he  had  been  a  Christian  church  elder. 

Prince  Iwakura,  "  the  chrysanthemum 
of  courtesy  " — son  of  the  former  Prince 
and  Premier,  the  link  between  the  throne 
and  the  gentry — who  was  educated  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Oxford,  who 
stands  very  near  the  throne,  is  the  usual 
medium  between  the  Emperor  and  in- 
coming Premier  and  Cabinets. 

Mr.  Uchida  Taguchi,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "Kumamoto  band  "  first  taught  by 
Americans,  has  long  been  the  editor  of 
The  Economist.  He  is  a  master  of  fig- 
ures in  budgets  and  of  the  mathematics 
of  production.  Such  a  watchdog  of  the 
treasury  neither  the  country  nor  parties 
can  afford  to  do  without. 


Shimada  Sa- 
buro,  one  of 
the  pupils  of 
that  ''  maker 
of  the  New 
Orient,"  Sam- 
u  e  1  Robbins 
Brown,  has  for 
years  been  the 
able  editor  of 
the  Mai-nichi 
Shimhun,  o  f 
Yokohama,  as- 
s  a  u  1 1  i  n  g  by 
pen,  lecture 
and  legisla- 
tion, the  social 
evil  of  Japan 
— one  of  the 
foulest  blots 
on  her  good 
name.  He  is  a 
stalwart  for 
political  e  V  o  - 
lution  on  An- 
glo-Saxon 
lines,  working 
to  make  the 
Ministry  r  e  - 
sponsible  to  the 
Diet. 

I  n  fighting 
the  methods 
introduced  in- 
to Japan  from 
Tammany  and 
other  rings  he 
did  not  hesi- 
tate to  brand 
the  headmaster  of  the  new  school  of  prac- 
tical politics  "  the  chief  of  public  rob- 
bers." His  scholarly  work,  in  writing  a 
history,  which  rehabilitated  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Prem.ier  li,  who  took  the  re- 
sponsibility and  signed  the  American 
treaty  negotiated  by  Townsend  Harris,  is- 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  famous  but  unsuccessful 
candidates,  like  J.  T.  Yokoi  and  K.  Kur- 
ahara,  have  many  friends  in  America 
who  will  hope  for  their  later  success. 

How  far  the  degraded  ideals  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan  need  readjustment  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  University 
has  turned  out  many  hundreds  who  feed 
from  the  Government  crib,  but  thus  far 
scarce  a  dozen  men  who  represent  the 
people  in  the  Diet. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Concerning    Cranberry    Cove 

By  Mary  Chapin  Smith 


THEY  were  up  in  Helen's  room  that 
morning,  her  big,  square  room 
with  the  view  from  the  eastern 
windows  straight  out  to  Spain,  as  Cyn- 
thia used  to  say. 

Cynthia  standing  in  one  of  these  win- 
dows, the  sun  hot  on  her  yellow  hair, 
was  running  her  fingers  through  a  pile 
of  drying  balsam  needles  and  shaking 
out  their  sweet,   stifling  smell. 

**  Here  comes  the  '  Midge '  into  the 
harbor,"  she  remarked.  ''  Harry  Dean 
is  back  from  carrying  his  father  to  Rock- 
land last  night." 

"  He  was  to  bring  that  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Lee — Claude  Lee — back  with  him," 
added  Helen. 

*'  Isn't  that  the  man  whom  they  say  is 
so  quiet  and  shy  ? "  asked  Kate  Frye, 
from  the  big  rocking-chair  where  she 
was  knitting  and  teasing  Helen's  ruby 
spaniel,  Cuba  Libre. 

''  Yes.  He  is  older  than  Harry,  and 
Eunice  says  she  doesn't  know  what  she 
shall  do  with  him  for  two  weeks,  for 
there  are  no  men  in  Cranberry  Cove  for 
him  to  play  with,  and  he  hates  girls." 

'*  Ought  to  be  educated  up  to  appre- 
ciate them,"  murmured  Cynthia,  lazily. 

'*  Why  don't  you  try  it?"  suggested 
Kate. 

Cynthia  gave  a  side  glance  under  her 
long  lashes  to  where  Helen  was  sitting, 
placidly  sewing  on  some  fair,  white  stuff, 
the  broken  gleams  from  the  sunlit  rip- 
ples dancing  on  the  wall  above  her  head. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  I  could ! "  she 
breathed  with  gentle  deprecation. 

"  Of  course,"  exclaimed  Kate.  "  Do, 
Cynthia,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  rest 
of  us  some  excitement." 

Cynthia  turned  around. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do, 
Kate?  "  she  inquired,  politely. 

"  Why,  teach  this  Mr.  Lee  to — to  un- 
derstand about  girls  and  flirtation — and 
all  that." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  assist  Mr. 
Lee's  studies  in  the  occult  science  of  flir- 
tation— and  all  that,  if  I  felt  myself  suffi- 
cient past  master." 


''  Ah !  Cynthia,  if  you  would  only  look 
at  him  as  wickedly  as  that !  Come,  you 
really  must.  I'll  wager  you  my  turquoise 
buckle  against  your  silver  necklace  that 
you  don't  refuse  him  before  two  weeks 
from  to-day.  Is  that  enough  induce- 
ment? "  And  Kate  started  up,  upsetting 
Cuba. 

Now  Cuba  had  with  great  courtesy 
submitted  to  all  the  ticklings  of  his  ears 
and  the  stabbings  of  his  paws  with  the 
knitting  needles,  but  it  was  more  than 
he  could  live  and  bear  to  see  that  fuzzy- 
wuzzy  ball  roll  under  the  table,  so  for- 
saking his  dignity  he  hurled  himself  af- 
ter it,  to  blissful  and  wicked  seclusion. 

"  So  great  an  inducement,"  laughed 
Cynthia,  "  that  I  need  no  other,  not  even 
the  joy  of  seeing  Helen  try  as  hard  not 
to  look  shocked  as  she  is  doing  this  mo- 
ment." 

Helen  smiled. 

"  Remember,  dear,"  she  suggested, 
"  that  when  auntie  left  you  to  spend  the 
summer  with  us  I  promised  her  you 
should  get  into  no  scrapes." 

"  A  very  rash  undertaking  on  your 
part,"  retorted  Cynthia.  "  But  never 
mind,  I  am  only  your  relation,  and  there- 
fore your  misfortune,  you  know,  not 
your  friend  and  your  fault.  But  I  have 
no  time  to  lose,  and  if  I  am  to  win  the 
buckle  that  I  have  coveted  for  a  year  I 
must  meet  Mr.  Lee,"  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble glance  into  the  long  mirror,  ''  this 
very  day." 

Having  .  settled  details  of  the  wager, 
Kate  started  to  go  home,  and  Cuba  be- 
ing discovered  on  the  end  of  her  yarn 
was  torn  from  his  nefarious  joy  and 
made  to  go  to  bed — a  frightful  humilia- 
tion. 

Then  the  cousins  were  left  alone, 
standing  in  the  wide,  dusky  hallway  of 
the  house  that  Helen's  father  had  built 
so  close  to  the  water  that  nothing  else 
could  be  seen  from  some  of  the  win- 
dows, unless  you  hung  your  head  out  to 
look  down  at  the  rocks,  to  quote  Cynthia 
again,  with  the  firs  so  close  on  the  other 
side  that  there  was  always  an  undercur- 
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rent  of  sleepy  murmurs  from  them. 
Helen  would  have  tried  to  persuade  Cyn- 
thia to  give  up  the  wager  if  Cynthia 
would  have  done  anything  except  laugh, 
but  that  is  an  argument  against  which 
the  best  reasoning  fails  to  make  an  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Holliwell  came  slowly  across  the 
piazza,  a  vague,  kindly  smile  in  the 
creases  about  his  pale,  gray  eyes,  his 
hands  full  of  ragged  sailors. 

**  My  dear,"  he  said,  helplessly,  *'  what 
shall  I  do  with  these?  John  has  just 
given  them  to  me,  but  I  know  you  always 
arrange  the  flowers  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you." 

''  All  right,  papa ;  I'll  take  them,"  said 
Helen,  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Holliwell  resigned  them  into  her 
hands  with  a  relieved  sigh. 

*'  And  Mr.  Stockwell  has  been  here," 
he  continued,  ''  to  ask  me  to  sail  with 
him  Tuesday.  Do  you  think  my  blue 
overcoat  will  be  warm  enough,  or  shall  I 
take  my  ulster  ?  " 

"  We  can  tell  best  about  that  Tuesday, 
papa,  when  we  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it 
is." 

"  I  think  I'll  take  a  rug,  too.  You 
know  Mr.  Stockwell  would  insist  upon 
my  taking  his  if  it  was  cold,  and  I 
shouldn't  want  him  to  feel  the  need  of 
it." 

Cuba  appeared  on  the  lower  landing. 
He  did  not  dare  make  any  sound  for 
fear  he  should  be  sent  back,  but  his 
grieved  feelings  vented  themselves  in 
noiseless  moans  which  puffed  out  his  lit- 
tle cheeks.  He  reconnoitered  carefully 
through  the  banisters,  and  when  Helen 
went  away  to  put  the  ragged  sailors  in 
water  he  crept  down,  jumped  up  in  Mr. 
HoUiwell's  lap,  who  had  seated  himself 
to  read  Blackwood's,  and  who  welcomed 
Cuba  with  gentle,  absent-minded  little 
pats  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  settling 
himself  rapidly  for  a  nap  was  snoring  so 
peacefully  when  Helen  returned  that  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  him. 

Cynthia  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
When  all  Cranberry  Cove  started  out  at 
noon,  to  watch  the  boat  come  in,  and 
then  loaf  about  the  old  wharf  until  the 
mail  was  sorted  and  they  could  saunter 
over  to  the  small  post-office  for  their  let- 
ters, she  began  a  race  with  Cuba  past 
the  Dean's  gate.  Her  shoestring  con- 
veniently  came   untied,   which    necessi- 


tated her  stopping,  just  as  Mrs.  Dean 
and  the  two  young  men  came  up  with 
her.  Helen,  walking  behind  with  her 
father  and  Miss  Lucretia  Conway,  saw 
the  whole  thing  with  vexed  amusement. 

Indeed  she  gave  a  very  divided  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Lucretia's  long  and  detailed 
account  of  the  latest  woes  of  the  Park- 
ers, a  fisherman's  family,  always  in  trou- 
ble. But  Mr.  HoUiwell's  tender  heart 
was  much  touched,  and  he  listened  to  the 
recital  of  Jake  Parker's  sloop's  dragging 
her  anchor,  drifting  onto  Hog  Ledge 
and  staving  a  hole  in,  with  the  deepest 
concern,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  delicately 
slurred  over  by  Miss  Lucretia,  that  the 
initiated  had  their  doubts — or  rather  had 
no  doubts  at  all — as  to  Jake's  condition 
the  night  he  left  her  to  play  such  a  prank. 

"  There  was  hardly  any  wind,  for  I 
remember  I  said  to  Priscilla  that  even- 
ing, '  it  is  so  still  that  we  can  hear  the 
sound  of  the  rowlocks  when  any  one 
rows  across  the  harbor,'  so  it  must  have 
been  that  Jake  didn't  arrange  things 
properly.  Still  one  would  not  wish  to  be 
hasty  in  condemning " 

"  No,  indeed,"  from  Mr.  Holliwell. 

"  — But  as  I  said  to  Priscilla " 

"  Helen,"  called  Cynthia,  "  Eunice 
wants  us  to  go  sailing  to-morrow  and 
take  our  tea  with  us." 

Indeed  Eunice  Dean,  who  had  been  in 
despair  over  her  brother-in-law's  taci- 
turn guest,  no  sooner  saw  him  consent  to 
talk  to  Cynthia  than  she  organized  a 
picnic  on  the  spot,  and  Helen  found  her- 
self drawn  into  planning  an  expedition 
of  which  she  hardly  approved. 

Helen's  fears  of  the  lengths  Cynthia's 
uncontrolled  spirits  might  carry  her 
made  her  particularly  sorry  the  next  aft- 
ernoon, when,  after  fighting  a  headache 
for  some  hours,  she  was  forced  to  give 
up  to  it  and  let  Cynthia  go  without  her. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  with 
hot  water  against  her  cheek  she  lay  on 
her  sofa  for  hours  of  misery,  holding 
herself  in  rigid  discomfort  and  distinctly 
feeling  through  tightly  closed  eyes  the 
dazzle  of  the  sun  without  her  darkened 
room. 

Waking  late  in  the  evening  from  a 
long  nap  to  the  blessed  cessation  of  pain 
she  heard  Cynthia  moving  about  in  the 
next  room,  and  called  to  her: 

"  Come  and  tell  about  the  party." 

Cynthia  came  and  stood  in  the  door- 
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way,  the  damp  night  wind  blowing  her 
soft,  silk  wrapper  into  saffron  billows 
about  her. 

"  How  did  you  like  Mr.  Lee?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  delightful !  "  murmured 
Cynthia,  with  sleepy  enthusiasm.  '*  He 
likes  Botticeli  and  Pater — what  more 
does  one  want !  We  missed  you  dread- 
fully. Is  your  headache  really  better? 
Don't  you  want  a  glass  of  milk  ?  " 

"  Jane  will  bring  me  one.  So  you  got 
on  well  with  him?  "_ 

"  Yes ;  he  has  asked  me  to  go  to  walk 
with  him  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  is  doing  pretty  well 
for  a  beginning." 

A  walk  in  Cranberry  Cove  is  a  new 
experience  for  Claude  Lee,  and  he  finds 
it  a  very  distinct  sensation. 

They  turn  in  first  from  the  shore  and 
take  the  wood  path,  through  firs  so  thick 
that  they  must  stoop  under  their  low 
branches,  cracking  off  the  dead  twigs 
and  slipping  over  twisted  roots  covered 
with  needles.  Here  and  there  are  wet 
places  of  soggy,  green  moss  and  rank 
grass.  Vivid,  orange  mushrooms  flame 
in  the  undergrowth  and  tempt  them  to 
scramble  on  all  fours  through  the  snarl. 
Then  suddenly  out  into  an  open  space, 
where  there  are  no  trees,  because  the 
great,  flat  ledges  of  rock  yield  too  shal- 
low a  footing,  but  where  the  sun  beats 
down  on  a  carpet  of  brittle,  dusty,  gray 
and  red  lichens ;  where  grow  the  low 
mountain  cranberries,  their  dark,  red 
berries  of  delicious,  fragrant  tartness, 
mingling  with  the  cloudy  colored  blue- 
beries  and  where  bavberry  bushes  and 
meadow-sweet,  shoulder  high,  stand 
stately  sentinels  around  the  edges.  Then 
down  again  into  the  cool  damp  of  the 
woods,  where  myrtle  warblers  and  juncos 
are  twittering,  and  a  caw  dropped  from 
a  passing  crow  pierces  straight  and 
heavy  down  through  the  crowded  green. 

At  last  leaving  the  woods  behind,  they 
come  out  upon  an  open  clift  and  see  the 
ocean  far  below,  quivering  in  the  sun. 
Dazzling  waters  and  a  burnished  sky,  a 
great  glory  of  blue.  Near  the  restful 
wooded  islands,  in  the  distance  a  silver 
and  lavender  haze ;  white  gulls  skim- 
ming through  the  air,  white  sails  skim- 
ming on  the  sea.  They  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment breathless  with  the  beauty,  until 
Cynthia  declares  suddenly: 

"  It  is  too  overwhelming,  I  must  have 


something  my  own   size  to  play   with." 

So  they  jump  and  slide  over  the  rocks, 
going  from  the  dry,  warm  ones  with  the 
sparkle  in  them,  where  golden-rod  grows 
in  great  plumes  and  harebells  poise  in 
inaccessible  crevices,  to  those  so  covered 
with  barnacles  and  tiny,  dark,  blue  mus- 
sels and  larger  purplish  ones  with  ap- 
parently whiskers,  that  repenting,  they 
crush  a  score  at  every  step ;  still  lower,  to 
those  that  are  hidden  by  deceptive  sea- 
weed, dark  and  brown,  that  gives  way 
under  their  feet  and  slips  and  slops  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  curling,  slapping, 
little,  white  waves. 

Cynthia  stoops  down  to  push  back  the 
sea-weed  floating  between  two  rocks. 
Beneath  is  a  pool  of  water,  perfectly  still, 
and  so  clear  and  pure  that  it  seems  to 
melt  into  the  clearer,  purer  air.  The 
rocks  at  the  bottom  are  painted  bright, 
delicate  pink,  and  vivid  green  sea-weed 
waves  softly  as  they  splash  their  firo-ers. 
In  a  dim  corner  float  aerial  sea-anemo- 
nes, pale,  transparent,  blue  and  silver. 
Greenish  brown  sea  urchins ;  yellow  and 
pink  starfish,  twisted  into  uncomfortable 
looking  shapes ;  snails  of  every  shade ; 
there  are  myriads  of  lives  whose  uni- 
verse is  here. 

A  long  afternoon  of  such  surround- 
ings— and  Cynthia — is  enough  to  go  to 
most  men's  heads. 

Claude  Lee  and  Cynthia  were  now 
classed  together  by  their  mutual  ac- 
quaintances in  one  of  those  tacit  arrange- 
ments which  seemed  to  necessitate  their 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  each 
other's  society.  Helen  watched  Cynthia 
anxiously  as  the  days  went  by,  but  could 
see  no  cause  for  interfering.  On  all  the 
walks  and  drives  and  sails  Claude  was 
certainly  devoted,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  little  more  which  makes  how  much 
and  Cynthia's  latest  escapade  seemed 
passing  harmlessly. 

A  few  days  before  the  wager  was  to 
be  decided  Helen  and  her  father  were 
sitting  on  the  piazza.  Mr.  Holliwell  was 
rocking  gently  back  and  forth,  his  hands 
on  the  wide  arms  of  his  chair,  and  a 
small  plaid  shawl  across  his  knees. 
Helen  had  been  reading  to  him,  but  was 
now  leaning  on  the  railing,  watching, 
with  dreamy  eyes,  a  small  boat  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  and  courtesying  hum- 
bly to  the  great  world  it  was  going  to 
meet. 
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"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Holliwell, 
"  where  is  your  cousin  this  afternoon?  " 

"  She  has  gone  to  walk  with  Mr.  Lee, 
papa,"  answered  Helen. 

'*  My  dear,  don't  you  think  she  is  see- 
ing a  good  deal  of  that  young  man  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  are  so  few  peo- 
ple here,  and  you  know  Cynthia  is  used 
to  a  gayer  time." 

"  Still  I  would  not  wish  her  to  be  with 
him  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Holliwell,  with 
extraordinary  assertion  of  his  own  opin- 
ion. "  Mr.  Stockwell  told  me — what  is 
Cuba  barking  at,  my  dear  ?  " 

'*  At  the  squirrels  in  the  firs ;  one  came 
nearly  down  to  the  ground  just  now. 
Come,  Cuba  darling,  take  a  book  and  sit 
down.  What  did  Mr.  Stockwell  tell  you, 
papa?  " 

"  That  he  would  come  over  this  even- 
ing for  some  backgammon,  so  I  asked 
him  to  dine  with  us." 

It  was  nothing  unusual  for  Mr.  Holli- 
well to  start  on  one  subject  and  end  on 
another  widely  different,  having  several 
digressions  in  between.  Indeed  he  had 
shown  sufficient  attention  to  Cynthia's 
present  affairs  to  somewhat  startle 
Helen.  She  looked  up  the  winding  drive- 
way, through  the  trees,  longing  for  Cyn- 
thia's return. 

But  it  was  late  and  Helen  was  up- 
stairs dressing  when  Cynthia  was  left  at 
the  door  by  Claude,  both  of  them  out  of 
breath  with  their  hurry  and  laughter. 

Cynthia  was  very  bright  and  talkative 
at  dinner  that  night,  but  Helen  was 
rather  silent.  When  they  went  through 
the  hall  afterward  she  detained  Cynthia 
to  ask,  with  her  sweet,  calm  look : 

"  What  made  you  so  late  ?  " 

"  Oh !  we  went  as  far  as  Spouting 
Rock,  and  sat  there  longer  than  we  real- 
ized— it  was  such  a  heavenly  day.  I  told 
him  his  first  name  ought  to  be  James, 
and  then  I  said  to  him : 
"  '  Oh,  good,  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old 

earth, 
This  autumn  morning !    How  he  sets  his  bones 
To  bask  i'  the  sun.  and  thrusts  out  knees  and 

feet 
For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth; 
Listening    the    while,    where    on    the    heap    of 

stones 
The    white    breast    of    the    sea-lark    twitters 

sweet.' 
It  always  makes  me  think  of  that  there, 
you  know." 


"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Oh,  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
said  there  were  other  things  in  *  James 
Lee '  that  he  would  rather  have  me 
say." 

''Really,  Cynthia." 

'*  Helen,"  called  her  father,  ''come  and 
sing." 

The  two  girls  entered  the  library 
where  Mr.  Holliwell  and  Mr.  Stockwell 
were  seated,  their  old  heads  bending  over 
the  backgammon  board.  Going  to  the 
piano  Helen  began  'to  sing  Chaminades's 
"  Little  Silver  Ring."  The  breeze,  pierc- 
ing in  its  coolness,  flowed  in  at  the  long 
windows,  bringing  the  smell  of  mussels 
and  wet  sea-weed.  The  tall  red  pop- 
pies in  the  thin  glasses  drooped,  shed- 
ding an  occasional  petal.  Cynthia  sat 
in  the  circle  of  light  by  the  large  table, 
her  fair  hair  turned  to  burnished  gold 
and  her  smooth  shoulders  gleaming 
against  her  pale  green  dress.  Over  in 
the  dusky  shadows  above  the  book 
shelves  St.  Ursula  dreamed  peacefully 
her  angelic  vision.  Cuba,  at  Mr.  Holli- 
well's  feet,  moved  restlessly,  and  gave  a 
despairing  glance  at  Helen. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  piazza,  a  step 
without  which  the  evenings  were  now 
incomplete,  and  Claude  Lee  entered  the 
room.  The  visitor  was  welcomed,  and 
after  Mr.  Holliwell  had  politely  given 
him  an  account  of  all  the  news  in  yester- 
day's paper  he  and  Cynthia  were  al- 
lowed to  escape  to  the  piazza. 

Slowly  they  wandered  down  to  the 
rocks.  A  great  shaft  of  quicksilver 
quivered  straight  from  before  them  far, 
far  across  the  sea  to  where  the  moon  had 
just  risen,  fading  near  the  horizon  into  a 
dark,  inscrutable  place  of  mystery  and 
gloom,  beyond  light  again. 

The  expected  morning  arrived.  Kate 
Frye  spent  it  with  Helen  in  her  room, 
but  it  was  not  until  just  before  luncheon, 
in  the  last  expiring  moment  allotted  by 
the  wager,  that  Cynthia  entered. 

Walking  slowly  over  to  Kate  she 
stopped  with  averted  face,  and  from  her 
outstretched  fingers  hung  a  silver  chain, 
which  i-i^linted  down  against  her  rough, 
dark  skirt. 

''  You've  lost !  "  cried  two  voices. 

"Yes.  Because,  oh!  girls,  I've  ac- 
cepted him !  " 

Worcester,  Mass 


race,  nation  or  creed,  live  freely  and  happily 
in  our  kingdom,  no  man  despising  or  molest- 
ing another  on  account  of  religious  difference 
of  opinions,  customs,  or  manners. 

This  is  the  second  important  message 
from  the  yotmg  king  who  had  just  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  fathers  to  his 
subjects,  both  bond  and  free. 

Tn  helping  to  determine  how  well  this 


The    King    of    Siam    and    the    Crown    Prince 

By  Hamilton   King 

United   States   Minister   to   Siam 

[111  view   of  the   approaching  visit  to  this  country  of  the    Crown    Prince   of   Siam,   the   following 
article  about  him  and  his  father,   the  King,  is  of  special  timeliness. — Editor.] 

IN  my  sincere  desire  that  my  country- 
men should  get  a  true  idea  of  the 
King    of    Siam,    concerning    whom 

many  things,  and  in   some   cases  queer 

things,  have  been  said  of  late   through 

the  public  press,  I  have  concluded  that  I 

could    do    nothing    better    than     to     let 

some  of  the  words  and  actions  of  this 

sovereign  speak  for  themselves  to  a  peo- 
ple who  are  so  apt  at  character  reading 

as  are  the  people  of  America. 

When   on   the    nth    day   of   October, 

1868,    His    Majesty,    King    Chulalong- 

korn,  ascended  the  throne  of  Siam,  his 

first  proclamation   of  public  importance 

was  toward  abolishing  the  institution  of 

slavery  from  his  country ;  and  his  second 

royal  decree  to  his  people  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rehgion.     A  fair  translation  of 

this  proclamation  runs  as  follows : 

*  In  regard  to  the  concern  of  seeking  and 
holding  a  religion  that  will  be  a  refuge  to  you 
in  this  life,  it  is  a  good  and  noble  concern,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  appropriate  and  suitable  that 
you  as  a  nation,  and  each  man  individually. 
should  investigate  for  himself,  and  according 
to  his  ov^^n  wisdom,  which  is  the  right  and 
which  the  wrong ;  and  if  you  see  any  religion 
whatever,  or  any  body  of  men  professing  any 
religion  whatsoever,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
an  advantage  to  you — a  true  religion  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  own  wisdom — hold  to  that 
religion  with  all  your  heart;  hold  to  it  not 
with  a  shallow  mind,  or  after  slight  investi- 
gation, or  even  because  of  its  traditions,  say- 
ing this  is  the  custom  held  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  from  your  own  deep  faith  in  its 
excellence ;  and  do  not  profess  a  religion  for 
the  truth  of  which  you  have  not  good  evi- 
dence, or  one  which  frightens  men  through 
their  fears  and  flatters  them  through  hopes. 

Do  not  be  either  frightened  or  flattered  into 
doing  what  is  right  and  just,  and  do  not  fol- 
low after  fictitious  signs  and  wonders. 

But  when  you  shall  have  obtained  a  firm 
conviction  in  any  religious  faith  that  it  is  true, 
beautiful  and  good,  hold  to  it  with  great  joy, 
follow  its  teachings  alone,  and  it  will  be  a 
source  of  happiness  to  each  one  of  you. 

It  is  our  will  that  our  subjects  of  whatever 

•  Romance  of  the  Harem,  p.  265. 
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ruler  has  fulfilled  the  expectations 
aroused  by  these  utterances  made  over 
thirty  years  ago  the  following  data  may 
be  of  interest : 

According  to  the  last  computation  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
Siam  is  68.  Five  of  these  are  in  the 
city  of  Bangkok  and  the  others  are 
spread    throughout    the    interior.      Gen- 
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erally  speaking,  there  is  a  school  attached 
to  each  station  or  church,  and  the  total 
number  of  schools  is  73.  These  schools 
contain  4,777  pupils.  The  principal  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  are  Assumption  Col- 
lege (420  pupils),  the  Convent  School 
(130  pupils)  and  the  College  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart  (62  pupils).  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  in  Siam  is  about 
32,000.     And  these  are  under  the  direc- 


THE   CROWN   PRINCE   OF   SIAM 

tion  of  2  Bishops,  say  38  Fathers,  6  Sis- 
ters and  several  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel. 
The  number  of  Protestant  Christian 
churches  in  Siam  is  29.  Five  of  these 
are  in  the  city  of  Bangkok  and  the  others 
are  spread  throughout  the  country. 
These  churches  comprise  an  actual 
strength  of  2,945  active  members.  The 
total  number  of  schools  is  15,  and  these 
schools  contain  733  pupils.  The  prin- 
cipal educational  institutions  under  the 
Protestant  Christian  Missions  are  the 
Christian  Boys'  School  at  Samray  (182 
pupils)  and  the  Christian  Girls'  School 
at  Wang  Lang  (114  pupils).  There  are 
79  men  and  women  at  present  directly 


engaged  in  the  work  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  Siam. 

The  estimated  number  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christians  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  the  country.  Pupils  from 
these  Christian  schools  hold  many  and 
prominent  places  in  every  department  of 
the  Public  Service,  and  their  graduates 
are  filling  some  of  the  highest  positions 
of  trust  in  the  Government. 

The  followers  of  Mohammed,  Brahm 
and  Confucius  rear  also  their  temples 
and  engage  in  worship  with  all  the  lib- 
erty accorded  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Buddhist  in  Siam,  and  all  are  alike  wel- 
come. Both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missions  have  received  grants  of  land 
from  the  Government.  The  Protestant 
Christian  Church  of  Bangkok,  a  non- 
missionary  institution,  stands  upon  a  site 
the  free  gift  of  the  King ;  and  within  the 
last  six  months  has  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic press  an  account  of  a  generous  dona- 
tion from  His  Majesty  for  renewing  a 
large  Mohammedan  temple  that  was  fall- 
ing into  decay. 

During  the  last  four  years  His 
Majesty  the  King  has  contributed  over 
$1,000  toward  a  new  building  for  the 
Christian  Boys'  School,  and  over  80 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  country  have 
generously  aided  in  the  same  work ;  and 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  her  ladies, 
has  with  equal  generosity  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  the  Christian  Girls' 
School  at  Bangkok. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Maha  Vajari- 
vudh,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  was 
born  January  ist,  1881,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  was  proclaimed  suc- 
cessor and  Crown  Prince  January  i6th, 
1895.  He  has  been  in  England  since 
1894,  and  during  his  eight  years  has  been 
engaged  in  study,  at  first  under  a  private 
master,  later  at  Sandhurst  College  and 
later  still  at  Oxford  University.  During 
his  stay  at  Sandhurst  College,  which  he 
left  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  South 
African  War,  he  pursued  his  military 
studies  with  so  good  results  that  he  now 
holds  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
army.  He  developed  a  decided  taste  for 
history  during  his  stay  at  Oxford,  and 
has  written  a  little  volume  on  "  The  War 
of  the  Polish  Succession,"  which  has 
been  very  favorably  mentioned. 
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Since  his  twenty-first  birthday  His 
Royal  Highness  has  been  busy  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  where  he  is  receiving  every 
attention,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was 
met  by  the  Czarowitch.  He  is  a  hand- 
some, well-balanced,  thoughtful  young 
man,  accepting  these  attentions  with  a 
dignity  that  becomes  his  station  and  with 
no  attempt  at  display.  Indeed,  he  is  tak- 
ing this  entire  journey  quite  as  seriously 
as  he  did  his  years  at  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, and  pursues  it  as  a  part  of  his 
preparation  for  life.  He  is  an  excellent 
English  scholar,  has  a  pretty  manner  in 
speaking  and  has  been  very  happy  of  ex- 
pression in  the  responses  he  has  made 
before  numerous  boards  of  trade  and 
other  assemblies. 

The  Crown  Prince  will  pass  through 
America  this  fall  on  his  way  to  Siam, 
visiting  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  itinerary  at  this  time  of  writing  is 
not  yet  determined,  but  in  all  probability 
he  will  take  in  Washington  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  cities  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  small  suite  and  undertakes 
the  journey  with  the  idea  of  adding  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  this  young 
Prince  there  is  nothing  of  the  curious 
or  the  strange.  He  comes  as  a  student  of 
men  and  of  institutions,  and  will  return 
to  his  fatherland,  it  is  said,  to  take  up 


his  round  of  daily  duties  in  perhaps  the 
busiest  office  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. His  progress  has  been  followed 
with  great  pride  by  his  father,  who  now 
wishes  to  have  his  son  introduced  to  the 
practical  workings  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Home  Government  before  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  sovereign  are  placed  upon 
him. 

The  following  review  of  *'  The  War 
of  the  Polish  Succession,"  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam 
(London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin),  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  this  connection  as  a 
side  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
author : 

This  little  volume  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
result  of  independent  research,  or  to  add  any- 
thing new  to  our  knowledge  of  the  historical 
episode  with  which  it  deals.  But  it  testifies 
to  a  wide  and  intelligent  study  of  recognized 
authorities ;  and  it  is  a  clear  and  helpful  ex- 
position of  the  successive  phases  of  the  inci- 
dent— the  election  to  the  Polish  Crown  at  the 
death  of  Augustus  II.  in  1733 ;  the  siege  of 
Danzig;  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the  Rhine  cam- 
paign. The  book  is  primarily  intended  for 
those  of  the  author's  fellow-students  at  Ox- 
ford, who  are  reading  for  the  history 
"  School,"  and  to  them  it  will  doubtless  prove 
serviceable.  As  a  concise  summary  of  events 
it  may  also  be  of  profit  to  those  who,  for  other 
purposes  or  other  reasons,  are  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Bangkok,  Siam 
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RILBY"  and  "The  Real  Latin 
Quarter "  are  typical  books. 
True  in  part,  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  taken  too  seriously.  But, 
unfortunately,  such  flamboyant  litera- 
ture has  created  a  public  opinion,  and 
Americans  in  general  know  no  other 
Latin  Quarter  than  that  portrayed  in 
popular  books  of  fiction  or  in  the  lurid 
reports  of  newspaper  correspondents. 

I  attempt  no  apology  for  French  stu- 
dents, whose  unsavory  reputation  has 
perhaps  given  character  to  the  Quarter. 
But  I  do  plead  for  a   reverss^l   of   judg- 


ment concerning  our  American  students, 
for  it  is  they  who.  by  current  reports, 
have  been  caricatured  and  slandered. 

There  are  probably  not  less  than  three 
thousand  American  students  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  These  represent  every  section 
of  the  States.  A  large  proportion  are 
college  graduates,  and  they  average  high- 
er than  students  at  home  in  talent  and  ap- 
plication. A  resistless  impulse  draws 
them  to  Paris.  It  is  needless  to  attempt 
to  analyze  this  magic  spell.  It  is  enough 
that  in  Paris  there  are  the  greatest  mas- 
ters and  masterpieces  in  drawing,  color- 
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ing  and  technic,  the  best  school  of  archi- 
tecture and  world-famed  masters  and 
methods  in  music. 

The  students  congregate  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  where  are  the  great  schools,  stu- 
dios and  instructors,  and  where  expenses 
may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
sacrifices  of  many  are  beyond  anything 
imaginable  or  endurable  in  America.  A 
solitary  room  often  serves  as  salon,  stu- 
dio, bed  chamber  and  kitchen.  A  cres- 
cent and  a  cup  of  chicory  bring  the  cost 
of  breakfast  within  three  sous ;  a  ragout 
that  defies  analysis  makes  a  luncheon 
for  half  a  franc,  while  dinner  must  be 
kept  within  the  bountiful  limits  of  a 
franc.  For  recreation,  nothing  can  be 
indulged  in  more  dissipating  than  a  ride 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  a  walk  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  or  a  seat  in  the 
Loges  des  Cinquiemes  at  the  Opera.  The 
hours  of  work  are  only  limited  by  the 
hours  of  sufficient  daylight.  Sunday  is 
spent  in  bed  for  the  most  part,  and,  for 
the  rest,  in  some  cafe  or  brasserie,  where 
congenial  spirits  meet  to  pass  the  time 
of  day  and  retail  the  gossip  of  the  Quar- 
ter. 

It  is  a  life  of  such  privation  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  work  that  none  but 
brave  hearts  could  endure  it.  It  is  an 
immolation  of  self  which  many  most  joy- 
fully make  upon  the  altar  of  art,  dearer 
than  life  itself.  The  struggle  is  sustained 
by  hope,  until  the  flame  of  inspiration 
leads  out  through  the  long,  narrow  pass 
to  the  broad  fields  of  success,  or  flickers 
and  dies  away  to  leave  the  soul  in  dark- 
ness and  despair.  And  many  are  the 
tragedies. 

Temptations  to  which  such  lives  are 
exposed  are  peculiarly  insidious  and  al- 
luring. In  Paris,  sin  has  a  bewildering 
glamor,  and  never  appears  as  "  the  mon- 
ster of  hideous  mien."  But  it  is'to  be  re- 
membered that  these  students  are  not 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  men  and 
women,  moved  by  a  great  purpose.  Mis- 
represented in  literature  as  scatter- 
brained, rollicking,  unconscionable  Bo- 
hemians, thev  are,  in  fact,  a  most  sober- 


minded  and  earnest  type,  fully  conse- 
crated to  a  divine  ambition.  Because 
they  love  art,  they  love  truth.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  instinct  of  pure  art  possesses 
them  they  are  inspired  and  uplifted  to  a 
noble  ideal.  It  is  true  that  many  become 
indifferentists  in  religion,  imagining, 
perhaps,  as  do  many  others,  that  when 
they  move  away  from  home  they  move 
away  from  God.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  they  are  not  immune  to  the  infection 
of  false  philosophies  and  that  many  grow 
sceptical  and  even  agnostic.  And  the 
worst  pity  is  that  not  a  few  drift  into  im- 
morality, unable  to  resist  the  sweeping 
tide  of  vice  in  which  they  are  caught. 
But,  when  all  this  is  allowed,  it  is  still 
true  that  as  a  class  these  students  rank 
higher  than  the  average  in  our  American 
colleges  and  universities — and  that  is 
saving  much. 

Let  Americans  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  real  Latin  Quarter,  and  the 
verdict  reached  by  inadequate  and  par- 
tial evidence  will  doubtless  be  reversed, 
and  a  deep  respect  and  sympathy  estab- 
lished for  this  large  class  of  our  country- 
men in  Paris.  It  is  through  them  that 
America  shall,  in  some  distant  future,  at- 
tain the  same  pre-eminence  in  fine  art 
that  she  has  already  gained  in  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  and  commerce. 

For  several  years  a  few  friends  in 
America  have  sustained  a  religious  work 
in  the  Latin  Quarter.  A  large  atelier, 
or  studio,  is  rented  on  Boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse,  and  Christian  services  are  held 
every  Sunday  evening.  The  attendance 
of  the  students  and  interest  manifested 
have  been  most  encouraging.  The  meet- 
ings are  not  advertised,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  to  indicate  the  place.  The  students 
desire  that  the  work  should  be  ''  without 
observation."  Opposed  by  none,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  constantly  growing  number 
of  students,  the  work  has  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  its  founders.  Informal 
receptions  at  the  apartment  of  the  minis- 
ter in  charge  also  tend  to  establish  a  so- 
cial center  of  Christian  influence  in  the 
Quarter  that  is  proving  a  potent  force. 

Bridgbtun,   N.    J. 
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Temporal   Power 

Marie  CouELLr  has  the  cheap  fac- 
ulty of  ministering  to  the  evil  genius  of 
her  times  a  dime  novel  imagination  es- 
pecially qualified  for  exploiting  the  tenets 
of  socialism  and  other  roman  candle  no- 
tions which  always  show  off  best  against 
the  night  skies  of  our  lower  natures. 
And  besides  those  who  mistake  these  lit- 
tle skyrocketing  illuminations  for  the  in- 
spirations of  a  great  genius,  we  all  have 
a  touch  of  anarchy  in  us,  a  secret  society 
of  small,  contemptible,  revolutionary  ideas 
in  our  lower  minds  against  the  existing 
order ;  and  when  they  are  put  forth  in 
such  novels  as  Temporal  Pozver,  we  be- 
hold them  with  greater  interest  because 
they  are  apparently  the  reflections  cast 
by  a  common  evil  nature.* 

But  occasionally  there  is  something 
grotesque  in  the  serious  pigmy  attitude 
of  an  author  to  his  subject,  and  Miss 
Corelli  begins  her  story  with  the  air  of 
a  little  peacock-tailed  philosopher,  whose 
sage  reflections  only  serve  to  spread  his 
own  feathers.  She  reaches  the  most 
shocking  conclusions  in  a  small  oracular 
way  that  renders  them  humorous  in  spite 
of  her  evident  desire  to  pose  as  a  sooth- 
sayer. Thus  she  declares  that  God  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  that 
**  some  rival  element  must  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  making  of  man  " — presum- 
ably the  Devil.  And  proceeding  from 
these  premises  she  easily  proves  that  all 
man's  system  of  thought,  religious,  so- 
cial or  political,  is  wrong. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  whoever  made 
Marie  Corelli,  she  has  in  this  manner 
laid  down  a  very  wide  platform  upon 
which  the  characters  in  her  drama  have 
unlimited  space  for  acting  out  scenes  in 
socialism,  anarchy  and  revolutions.  The 
amazing  fact  is  that  a  king  plays  the 
star  role  therein,  a  king  supposed  to  be 
living  at  the  present  time  who  sits  upon 
his  throne  during  the  day,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  petitions  of  the  poor  and  show- 
ing a  wanton  indifference  to  every  royal 
obligation,  who  becomes  a  red  handed  an- 
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archist  at  night,  plotting  with  other  revo- 
lutionists the  overthrow  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty, an  idealist  in  his  compassion  for 
the  poor  and  a  virtuous  plebean  in  all  his 
instincts. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
author  has  failed  more  in  portraymg  the 
day  or  night  life  of  this  masquerader. 
Passing  over  his  melodramatic  attitude  to 
the  cold  and  contemptuous  queen,  and 
the  provincial  stage  splendor  of  the 
"  throne  room,"  we  doubt  the  palace  pro- 
priety of  alluding  to  his  attendant  cour- 
tiers as  "  each  and  every  man  jack  of 
them;"  this  Is  the  slang  of  democracy 
in  a  beer  garden.  Meanwhile  His  Royal 
Highness  is  too  acutely  aware  of  the  rab- 
ble observing  him  from  the  galleries.  He 
struts  and  talks  to  himself  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  making  the  ground- 
lings stare.  Even  republican  readers  ex- 
pect better  form  in  an  author  who  has 
lived  all  her  life  somewhere  on  the  outer 
rim  of  monarchic  society  circles. 

But  it  is  when  she  bears  her  royal  hero, 
incognito  of  course,  through  the  night 
up  the  red  wings  of  anarchism  that  Miss 
Corelli  is  in  her  natural  element.  Here 
his  associates  are  blackguards  and  fa- 
natics, presided  over  by  a  white  "-oddess 
woman  "  of  the  people,"  whom  we  take 
to  be  the  author's  own  counterpart.  And 
we  are  duly  impressed  with  the  claim 
she  makes  that  these  bat-souled  people 
are  "  thinkers,"  indeed ;  but  they  all  have 
epileptic  foreheads,  showing  that  some 
fixed  idea  concerning  a  grievance  will 
throw  them  into  spasms  of  rage  against 
the  existing  order.  Such  intelligences 
make  bad  blood  and  breed  mobs.  They 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  kings,  and 
there  is  something  grossly  false  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  in  a  companion- 
ship which  unites  two  such  opposing  ele- 
ments as  we  find  in  this  novel.  For  an- 
archists are  like  firebrands  that  kindle 
and  burn  out  in  a  night,  leaving  only  the 
memorial  ashes  of  destruction  behind  to 
testify  of  their  existence,  a  company  of 
fanatical  criminals  whose  very  names  are 
hidden  under  the  red  brand  of  their  call- 
ing ;  whereas  the  term  "  king  "  is  signifi- 
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cant  of  history,  of  nations  and  of  monu- 
ments that  last.  Hence  the  only  artistic 
conception  of  a  king  must  suggest  either 
goodness,  gravity  and  dienity  or  mag- 
nificent, tyrannical  wickedness.  He  is  a 
royal  figure  set  apart  and  defined  by  tra- 
dition in  such  a  way  that  the  imagination 
refuses  to  be  accommodated  to  the  antics 
of  the  hybrid  "  Highness  "  in  this  ex- 
position of  *'  temporal  power." 

The  most  obvious  faults  of  this  novel, 
however,  do  not  result  from  the  author's 
lack  of  artistic  integrity,  but  from  the 
crudeness  and  fallacy  of  her  philosophy 
of  life.  She  is  a  sentimentalist  willing 
to  blame  the  Government  for  all  the  suf- 
fering, poverty  and  crime  that  exist.  The 
poor  man's  child  starves  because  the 
prime  minister  is  rich.  Vice  exists  be- 
cause the  king  is  contented  upon  his 
throne.  She  has  that  sort  of  moral  astig- 
matism which  makes  it  impossible  for 
her  to  see  the  poor  man's  error  in  having 
a  child  at  all  or  that  the  happiness  of  the 
rich  is  no  logical  excuse  for  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  poor.  She  has  that  dis- 
ease of  humanitarianism  which  is  mor- 
bidly attracted  by  the  stench  and  lazy 
rags  of  the  poor,  which  pities  and  en- 
courages their  puerile  malice  and  makes 
an  epic  of  their  meanness.  She  is  a  rev- 
olutionist, but  not  a  reformer,  an  idealist 
without  principles  or  judgment  in  such 
matters. 

Yet  this  novel  will  be  read  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  contains  sensational  allusions  to 
the  political  situation  in  England,  in- 
cludes scandals  and  adventures  from  the 
life  of  Edward  VH,  and  shows  some 
spicy  comments  upon  the  bad  manners 
and  toadyism  of  Americans  abroad. 

The  French  People 

This  volume  of  the  Great  Peoples  Sc- 
ries is  an  attempt  to  present  the  two 
thousand  years  of  French  history  within 
the  compass  of  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five, or,  to  be  accurate,  seventy-six 
and  a  half  duodecimo  pages.  Natural- 
ly all  the  pleasant  little  gossip  of  history 
has  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  the 
narrative  and  escaped.*  Even  the  im- 
portant   events    have    been    taken    for 
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granted  for  the  most  part ;  and  the  book 
is  little  more  than  a  hasty  and  super- 
ficial resume  of  social  tendencies  and  re- 
sults, devoid  of  all  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  finer  perspective  of  things  re- 
sides. Indeed,  we  must  confess  that  we 
failed  at  first  to  understand  exactly  the 
value  of  such  a  book;  for  to  one  igno- 
rant of  French  history  to  begin  with  it 
must  be  unintelligible,  while  to  one  who 
knows  the  subject  already  it  would  seem 
superfluous. 

And  yet  when  the  defects  inherent  in 
the  plan  of  the  work  are  once  accepted, 
there  is  an  exhilaration  in  following  fa- 
tality in  this  comprehensive  fashion 
across  the  centuries  stride  by  stride — not 
that  the  landscape  is  altogether  new,  but 
that  in  this  rarefied  air  it  stands  out  with 
the  startling  distinctness  of  lunar  scen- 
ery. It  is  a  text  for  the  moralist  in  the 
workings  of  an  obscure  and  inscrutable 
destiny  to  mark  in  this  way  the  fatuity 
of  Louis  XV  in  fostering  in  senseless 
opposition  to  Austria  that  power  which 
was  in  1870  to  bring  his  own  nation  to 
death's  door;  or  a  lesson  for  the  econo- 
mist to  consider  in  the  origin  of  the  Rev- 
olution that,  whatever  the  condition  of 
the  people,  it  is  the  financial  system  upon 
which  the  health  of  the  nation  depends. 
No  doubt  it  is  eminently  proper  for  the 
historian  in  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion to  look  askance  at  these  large  and 
grandiose  visions ;  but  nevertheless  to 
the  general  reader  it  is  as  the  insoirer  of 
general  ideas  that  history  will  be  always 
most  esteemed.  And  we  have  personal- 
ly to  thank  Mr.  Hassall  for  disengaging 
for  us  several  such  conceptions  which 
were  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the 
oceans  of  circumstantial  detail  with 
which  history  is  nowadays  inundated. 

It  seems  perfectly  certain,  for  instance, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  French  for  the 
last  hundred  years — and  no  nation  has 
suffered  more  acutely — have  been  due 
entirely  to  their  failure  to  form  a  consti- 
tutional government  seasonably  by  a 
process  of  natural  development.  But  the 
interesting  question,  after  all,  to  which 
Mr.  Hassall  has  suggested  a  solution,  is 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  failure ;  for  it  is 
hardly  an  answer  to  say,  as  do  some, 
that  the  French  are  innately  unapt  for 
government,  or  even  to  refer  their  disas- 
ters to  a  general  decadence  of  the  Latin 
races,  when  Paris  is  to-day  the  hive  o^ 
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tli€  world.  But  are  not  these  disasters 
rather  the  result  of  the  Gallic  ideality, 
that  unwillingness  to  put  up,  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  make-shifts,  rough 
approximations,  and  brutal  averages — in 
short,  of  that  sense  of  exact  propriety 
and  fitness  which  has  made  them  great 
in  art  and  literature?  For  politics,  after 
all,  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  ideal- 
ity is  as  fatal  in  government  as  expedi- 
ency in  art.  And  perhaps  the  fatality 
of  this  gift,  this  insatiable  desire  of  per- 
fection, has  never  been  more  clearly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  persistency  with 
which  this  people  have  struggled  for  a 
century  for  the  ideal  of  absolute  liberty, 
when  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Revolution  should  have 
taught  them.,  it  is  that  national  happiness 
does  not  depend  upon  a  government 
which  gives  a  people  liberty,  but  rather 
upon  one  which  in  freeing  them  from 
the  responsibility  of  government  leaves 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  individual 
affairs.  ''  In  England  logic  in  political 
matters  is  at  a  discount,  but  the  French 
are  a  logical  people,"  says  Mr.  Hassall ; 
and  they  have  insisted  upon  pursuing  lib- 
erty, the  logical,  that  is  the  ideal,  princi- 
ple, in  despite  of  temporary  expediency. 
We  have  ventured  to  introduce  here 
these  brief  considerations  without  wish- 
ing to  make  Mr.  Hassall  responsible  for 
what  we  have  read  between  his  lines  but 
simply  as  the  best  justice  we  can  do  his 
book  in  illustrating  the  suggestiveness 
that  seems  to  us  its  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic feature. 

The  Tragedy  of  Paotingfu 

How  the  end  came  to  the  Christian 
missionaries  at  Paotingfu  on  June  30th 
and  July  ist  is  well  told  in  The  Tragedy 
of  Paotingfu,"^  which  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  find  an  inspiring  as  well  as  an 
awful  tale,  for  the  native  Chinese  Chris- 
tians in  the  great  emergency  showed  a 
faithfulness  that  could  not  be  excelled. 

The  author  says  (p.  371)  : 

"  The  eleven  foreign  missionaries  and  four 
children  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  to 
receive  martyrs'  crowns  at  Paotingfu.  Pastor 
Meng  Chang-Chun  had  already  sealed  his  de- 
votion to  Christ  with  his  blood;  and  there 
were  associated  with  each  group  of  mission- 
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aries  native  Christians  who  would  not  fail  in 
the  crowning  hour.  It  was  the  chivalry  of  the 
true  martyr  spirit  which  impelled  Dr.  Taylor's 
Chinese  assistant  at  the  dispensary  to  return 
on  Sunday  morning  to  receive  with  the  good 
Doctor  a  martyr's  crown." 

There  are  strong  scenes  in  the  book — 
Mrs.  Simcox  vainly  entreating  for  the 
life  of  her  youngest  child ;  Missionary 
Pitkin  defending  two  of  the  women  with 
a  revolver  while  his  ammunition  lasted, 
after  which  came  swift  death  for  him  and 
for  the  women  a  wild  march  to  the  Box- 
er headquarters,  previous  to  their  slaugh- 
ter. Miss  Morrill  was  able  to  walk, 
while  Miss  Gould,  who  had  fainted,  was 
slung  to  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men  as  they  carry  pigs. 

The  storm  which  swept  the  mission 
out  of  existence  gave  ample  warning  of 
its  approach.  The  numerous  letters 
written  by  Mrs.  Simcox,  wife  of  one  of 
the  missionaries,  to  her  mother  and  to 
friends  in  America,  are  full  of  its  mut- 
terings.  In  August,  1895  (page  134), 
she  writes  to  a  friend,  telling  of  the  ha- 
tred of  the  common  people,  but  adding 
that 

"  they  could  not  find  a  leader  among  them- 
selves who  would  do  us  any  harm ;  but  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  all  through 
the  officials  or  literati  that  every  outrage  yet 
has  been  perpetrated.  Hence  you  see  the  men 
they  hire  to  do  it  are  not  punished." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  high  and 
low  Chinese  hated  the  Christians.  She 
also  numbers  the  soldiers  among  their 
enemies. 

Light  is  shed  on  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  missionaries  by  this  same  letter  of 
Mrs.  Simcox.     She  writes: 

"  I  think  Americans  and  Englishmen  both 
should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  of  their  ministers.  The  Chinese  would 
not  dare  to  murder  a  Japanese  or  a  French- 
man, because  the  Japanese  and  French  would 
at  once  open  fire  and  destroy  a  whole  city, 
and  in  justice,  too.  This  all  means  that  un- 
less the  Governments  take  stringent  measures, 
and  that  right  soon,  no  one  will  be  safe  here. 
.  .  .  I  wish  President  Cleveland  could  know 
what  the  missionaries  and  tradespeople  know. 
He  never  will  through  Colonel  Denby.  China 
is  constantly  breaking  her  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  with  England,  but  the  Min- 
isters smooth  it  over.  They  have  their  nests 
too  well  feathered.     .     .     ." 

Evidently  the  materials  for  an  explosion 
were  here. 
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The  storm  growled  on,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries would  not  retreat,  tho  Christian 
Chinese  beg:ged  them  to  go.  On  Au- 
gust 23d,  1897,  Mrs.  Simcox  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Reed  describing  the  attack  on  the 
Catholic  compound  which  had  just  oc- 
curred. Some  soldiers  beat  the  gate- 
keeper and  priest.  The  priest  had  them 
bound  and  sent  off  to  the  Yamen.  They 
complained  to  their  comrades  who  sacked 
the  compound  and  carried  off  the  priest, 
who  was  rescued  by  the  magistrate  but 
refused  to  go  in  safety,  saying: 

"They say  they  will  kill  me;  let  them  kill 
me;  I  want  them  to  kill  me." 

The  Chinese  gave  the  priest  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  escorted  him  back  to 
the  compound.  Mrs.  Simcox  continues 
(page  209)  : 

*'  The  soldiers  the  next  day  went  about  eight 
miles  and  destroyed  a  chapel  of  theirs.  It  is 
a  big  affair  and  will  cost  the  Chinese  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  settle  it,  and  the 
guilty  will  lose  their  heads  besides.  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  Minister  in  Peking, 
and  it  will  be  pushed  to  the  bitter  end — ^per- 
haps a  few  more  concessions  of  territory  or 
a  big  cathedral  at  Paotingfu.  This  all  hap- 
pened in  sight  of  our  compound,  but  they  have 
not  disturbed  us  yet." 

Finally,  after  years  of  threatening,  a 
great  mob,  headed  by  soldiers,  rose 
against  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
stormed  their  compound  and  put  them 
and  their  servants  to  death. 

A  Christian  coolie  who  stood  on  a 
grave  mound  watching  the  work  of  death 
and  destruction  caught  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  Rev.  Frank  Edson  Simcox.  He 
was  walking  along  the  upper  floor  of  the 
mission  house  leading  one  of  his  little 
boys  by  each  hand.  Flames  and  smoke 
were  about  him,  and  as  he  walked  these 
hid  him  from  sight. 

Milton's  England 

It  would  be  easy,  if  one  allowed  his 
critical  faculties  full  liberty,  to  treat  this 
pleasant  little  volume  harshly,  both  for 
what  it  includes  and  what  it  excludes.* 
Why  in  this  attempt  to  portray  the  Eng- 
land of  Milton  should  certain  matters  of 
the  past  and  future — Milton's  past  and 
future,  that  is — be  touched  on?  What 
has  Milton  to  do  with  the  numerous  pic- 
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tures  of  early  Elizabethan  days  ?  and  how 
does  it  give  a  better  idea  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  transcribe,  for  instance, 
the  amusing  list  of  *'  The  Fresher's 
Don'ts "  at  modern  Cambridge  ?  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  "  A  Sympathizer, 
B.A."  commands  the  youthful  university 
man  not  to  forget  "  that  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege is  '  Pot-House,'  Caius  is  '  Keys,'  St. 
Catherine's  is  '  Cats,'  Magdalen  is 
'  Maudlen,'  St.  John's  College  Boat  Club 
is  'Lady  Margaret,'  and  a  science  man 
is  taking  '  Stinks.'  "  That  last  observa- 
tion is  new  to  our  Western  ignorance  and 
is  quite  delightful,  for  we,  too,  far  away 
from  Cambridge,  have  worked  in  a  lab- 
oratory ;  but  what,  pray,  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Milton?  It  would,  moreover,  be 
easy  and  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the 
information  from  beginning  to  end  is  all 
taken  at  second  hand,  lifted  bodily  even 
from  books  so  accessible  as  Green's 
"  History  of  the  English  People."  Then 
again  one  might  caution  the  author  that 
Anti-Imperialism  is  a  dreadful  rock  in 
the  way  of  any  literary  craft.  One  shud- 
ders a  little  at  the  bad  taste  of  dragging 
in  the  '*  barbaric  slaughter  in  the  Island 
of  Samar  "  to  condone  the  age  of  Milton. 
Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cettc 
galere? 

Each  of  these  questions  might  be 
asked  pertinently,  and  yet  not  quite  per- 
tinently neither.  After  all,  the  true  is- 
sue is :  Does  the  book  really  give  a  clear 
picture  of  Milton's  England,  and  is  it  in- 
teresting? And  we  hasten  to  answer.  It 
does.  The  England  of  that  age,  with  its 
extraordinary  contrasts — it  was  a  time 
more  than  any  other  in  English  history 
of  contrasts,  of  hostilities  even  between 
opposing  forces  in  religion,  politics  and 
literature  battling  to  determine  which 
should  mold  the  future  kingdom — the 
England  of  Cromwell,  Laud,  Bunyan, 
Hampden,  Charles  I,  Charles  II  and  so 
many  other  militant  characters  does 
move  as  a  living  interesting  reality  in 
these  pages,  and  that  is  sufficient.  One 
could  have  wished  that  the  author  had 
allowed  Milton's  personality  to  dominate 
the  whole  book,  instead  of  closing  his  life 
in  the  middle  of  the  volume  and  leaving 
what  remains  to  struggle  on  without  any 
central  motive.  The  value  of  the  recital 
depends,  in  fact,  on  the  skill  with  which 
so  much  of  English  scenery  and  history 
is  made  to  cetuer  about  tho  great  figure 
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of  the  poet,  and  when  that  figure  is  with- 
drawn the  description  and  narration  be- 
come a  trifle  aimless,  like  the  play  of 
*'  Caesar  "  when  Caesar  is  gone. 

But  we  commend  the  reading  of  these 
chapters,  and  we  commend  the  skill 
with  which  the  illustrations  have  been 
chosen.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

The  "War  Songs  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson,  M.A.  Vol.  I, 
Helps  for  Using  the  Psalter.  Vol.  11, 
Commentary  on  the  Psalter.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  ^2.00  net  each. 

The  purpose  of  the   Commentary,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  is  "  to  help  all  read- 
ers to  use  the  Psalter  in  its  true  sense,  as 
having  been  given  to  us  by  God    to  be 
the  proper  instrument  of  all  true  devo- 
tion."    The  treatment  proposed   in   the 
preface  promises  us  some  real  help,  but 
almost  immediately  we  are  confused  by 
the  author's  peculiar  theory  of  the   in- 
spiration   of   the    Psalter.      We    are    to 
^*  recognize  Christ  as  the  true  Psalmist." 
"We  must  recognize  them  [the  Psalms] 
as  being  the    utterance    of    the    Incar- 
nate  Son  of  God."       "  Before  we  can 
say    it    [the    Psalter]    at    all    we    must 
lose   ourselves   in   Christ.       The   words 
are  his,  not  ours."       Thus  all  the  Psalms 
are   Messianic.       The  author   feels  that 
some   may   find    difficulty   in    supposing 
that   certain   expressions   could    be     ac- 
cepted by  Christ,  but  he  gets  over  it  in 
part  by  saying  that  it  is  "  no  mere  matter 
of  exegesis.     It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
Christ  did  use  these  words  as  his  very 
own,"  in  the  Temple   service.      In    the 
Comminatory      Psalms      the      temporal 
calamities  invoked  are  of  the  nature  of 
chastenings  to  produce  obedience.      The 
confession    of    sin    is  explained  on   the 
basis  of  Christ's  identity  with  depraved 
humanity.      ''  The    sins    of    my    youth," 
therefore  mean  "  the  sins  of  manhood  in 
its  earlier  days  previous  to  his  incarna- 
tion."   When  we  come  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Psalms  we  find  it  consistent 
with  this  theory.     The  meaning  of  the 
fifty-first  is :  ''  God  appearing  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,"  and  the 
thought  for  the  reader  is,  "  the  cleansing 
virtue  of  the  incarnation."     Ps.   24,    is 
**  the  Triumphal  Procession  of  the  As- 
cension,"     which      is      arranged      with 


"Chorus,"  "Versicle,"  "  Response,"  etc. 
Verses  7  and  8  are  rendered  thus  : 

Christ   Entering   the    Outer   Court. 
"  Ye  gates,  heads  high  ! 
Ye   timeless  doors,  up-fly! 
The  King  of  Glory  cometh  nigh  !  " 
"  Christ  at  the  Gates  of  Hades." 
,    Voice  from    Within. 
"  Who   is   the   King  of   Glory   high  ?  " 
The  last  cry  of  rebellious  despair  from  evil 
spirits  forced  to  admit  the  Conqueror. 

This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
metrical  translation.  The  exhortations 
are  good  enough,  but  by  the  author's 
process  they  could  have  been  drawn  from 
any  portion  of  the  Bible,  for  he  has  im- 
ported the  Gospel  into  the  Psalter  most 
liberally.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any- 
thing more  artificial  and  fantastic,  com- 
ing from  a  student,  than  these  volumes. 


Those  Delightful  Americans.  By  Mrs,  Ev- 
erard  Cotes  (Sarajeannette  Duncan).  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ;^i.so. 

But  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  de- 
lightful people  in  this  book;  the  English 
visitors  who  come  to  New  York,  both 
man  and  wife  and  their  friend,  are  just 
as  delightfully  and  quizzically  portrayed. 
There  is  something  Leautifully  impartial 
and  malicious  in  thus  setting  forth  the 
frothv  eccentricities  of  American  society 
through   the   mouthpiece  of  these   staid 
British  cousins,  who  all  the  while  are  un- 
consciously betraying  their  own   eccen- 
tricities of  a  duller  sort.     Indeed   Mrs. 
Cotes's  international  satire  reminds  one 
of  Milton's  "  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door  " — only  the  edq^e  is  very  fine  and  the 
instrument  very  light,  and  we  trust  the 
smite  no  more  "  need  not  be  added.  We 
are  constrained  to  say,  however,  that  the 
New  York  world  so  pleasantlv  ridiculed 
is  the  society  of  more  than  a  decade,  per- 
haps two  decades,  ago.     The  simplicity 
of  the  great  city  financier  and  his  wife  in 
their  country  estate  is  charmingly  com- 
ical, but  we  cannot  quite  place  these  good 
folk  on  the  Hudson  to-day.     Both  the 
naivete  and  the  virtue  of  that  life  have 
passed  away,  and  satire  to  touch  the  real 
conditions    must    assume    quite    another 
tone.     But  we  laugh  just  as  heartily   at 
Mrs.  Cotes's  people,  altho  they  may  not 
seem  exactly  modern — up  to  date  would 
be  the  better  phrase. 
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The  House  Opposite.  By  Elizabeth  Kent. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ^i.oo 
net. 

A  good  detective  story  after  the  man- 
ner of  Anna  Katharine  Green,  and  quite 
equal  to  that  writer's  better  work.  In 
the  first  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  a 
young  New  York  physician,  who  mounts 
one  hot  summer  night  to  the  roof  of  his 
house  to  smoke  and  keep  cool.  Strange 
sights  are  revealed  to  him  through  the 
windows  of  a  large  apartment  house 
across  the  street — figures  coming  and  go- 
ing, a  woman  dragged  hastily  from  view, 
a  man  rummaging  a  room  below — and 
next  morning  the  bewildered  observer  is 
called  in  to  examine  the  body  of  a  man 
found  in  an  empty  room,  evidently  dead 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Love  and  de- 
tective work  follow,  of  course,  and  the 
mystery  is  skillfuly  maintained  until  the 
very  end.  There  is  a  fair  measure  of  art 
in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter,  which  unfor- 
tunately falls  pretty  flat.  We  reckon  a 
clever  detective  story  good  reading  and 
recommend  this  tale  of  The  House  Op- 
posite. 

The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy.  By  Eleanor 
Hoyt  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co..  J^i.50. 

This  "  Nancy "  is  nearly  related  to 
Mr.  Long's  "  Naughty  Nan,"  tho  fortu- 
nately less  inclined  to  hysterical  demon- 
strations. The  evil  in  her  is  a  delicate 
humor  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  win- 
ning more  devotion  than  she  deserves 
from  a  host  of  admirers.  These  pretty 
white  moth  women  are  delightful  to  read 
about  and  charming  to  know  in  real  life, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
of  all  types  the  most  ephemeral.  There 
is  not  enough  of  such  a  "  Nancy  "  to 
last.  Once  married  she  becomes  too  dull 
or  too  wicked  for  the  best  results.  Co- 
quetry is  her  vocation,  and  being  de- 
prived of  it  she  is  not  always  able  to  ad- 
just herself  to  the  rigors  of  a  more  se- 
rious calling.  These  "  misdemeanors  " 
are  enchanting  revelations  of  a  very 
bright  feminine  nature,  as  refreshing  as 
the  sweet  dust  clouds  of  perfume  tossed 
up  by  a  pretty  tea  rose.  But  we  mis- 
trust the  lasting  fragrance  of  such  roses 
whether  they  bloom  in  a  garden  or  a 
drawing-room  or  a  book. 


Pebbles 

LINES    ON    A    PERFUMER. 

Here  lies  Otto  Musk,  who  had 
The  peacefulest  of  ends. 

He  was  the  scenter  of  a  large 
Circle  of  loving  friends. 

— Chicago   Tribune. 

....A  Recommendation. — A  faithful  col- 
ored servant  had  recommended  a  friend  to 
take  charge  of  her  mistress's  delicate  little 
girl.  "  Do  you  think,  Sally,"  asked  the 
anxious  mother,  "  that  I  could  trust  Aunt 
Ellen  with  the  entire  care  of  the  baby  ? " 
"  Law,  yes,  ma'am !  Ellen  knows  all  'bout 
childun.     She's  done  buried  six." — Judge. 

woman's  rights. 

I  know  a  young  woman  quite  stout. 
Who  carries  a  poodle  about. 

She  pins  up  her  hair 

With  the  leg  of  a  chair. 
And  when  she  is  in  she  is  "  out.** 
She  buttons  her  shoes  with  a  cork. 
And  fast/?ns  her  skirt  with  a  fork; 

Wears  shoes  on  her  hands, 

Sits  down  when  she  stands, 
And  calls  her  canary  a  stork. 

— New  York  Journal. 

...."But,  unfortunately,  my  son,  the  ad- 
mission of  these  three  Territories  to  State- 
hood would  be  likely  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
Senate."  "  Pray  tell  me,  father,  how  that 
may  well  be."  "  Considering  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  influences  that  touch  our  civic 
life,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  there  be  al- 
ways in  the  Senate  members  whose  wives 
cannot  afford  to  hire  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  when  they  give  private  musicales. 
The  practical  problem,  then,  is  not  so  much 
to  do  away  with  these  as  to  keep  their  num- 
ber at  the  minimum."  "  And  the  exclusion 
of  the  Territories  makes  for  this  end?"  "Very 
probably.  In  anything  like  strictness,  a  terri- 
tory ought  never  to  become  a  State  until  a 
man  need  be  worth  at  least  ten  million  dol- 
lars in  order  to  own  it  politically.  The  fact 
that  this  is  a  higher  standard  by  four  or  five 
millions  than  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  past 
is,  after  all,  nothing  in  point.  If  we  recall 
former  errors,  it  is  in  order  to  avoid,  and  not 
to  justify,  their  repetition."  "  But  does  not 
politics  enter,  father?"  "Indirectly,  my  son. 
Politics  is  quite  a  fad  in  the  West.  Now  and 
then  the  people  there  become  frantic  over  pol- 
itics, and  while  in  that  state  of  mind  they 
have  been  known  to  send  Senators  down  to 
Washington  who  actually  saved  money  out  of 
their  salaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  guard  against 
these  painful  solecisms." — Life. 
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Trusts  and  the  TarijBf 

The  events  of  last  week  show  that  the 
tariff  question,  as  related  to  the  so-called 
Trusts,  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  na- 
tional campaii^^n  now  in  progress.  A  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  it,  if 
not  an  actual  division,  is  seen  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  arguments  of  the 
President  and  Speaker  Henderson 
against  a  reduction  or  the  removal  of 
the  duties  affecting  the  operations  and 
tiie  prices  of  great  manufacturing  com- 
binations are  appeals  to  Republicans 
rather  than  attacks  upon  the  Democratic 
position.  How  many  Republicans  there 
are  whose  attitude  calls  for  an  earnest 
use  of  such  arguments  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  they  are  a  minority  of  the 
party,  but  the  remarkable  action  of 
Speaker  Henderson  seems  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  a  minority  in  his  district. 

Unless  the  Republican  demand  for  a 
revision  of  the  Trusts'  tariff  rates  is  so 
strong  in  the  Third  District  of  Iowa  that 
it  threatened  to  prevent  his  election,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Speaker  for  his  re- 
tirement are  inadequate.  This  was  his 
eleventh  nomination.  It  was  made  by 
acclamation,  and  at  the  last  election  he 
carried  the  district  by  a  plurality  of  ii,- 
000  in  a  total  vote  of  less  than  40,000. 
But  now  he  declines  to  stand  because  he 
says  he  does  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
Republican  voters  as  to  the  expediency 
of  attempting  to  restrain  the  Trusts  by 
cutting  off  their  tariff  duties.  He  does 
not  express  disapproval  of  the  State  plat- 
form, which  really  does  not  demand  such 
tariff  revision ;  he  has  "  never  been  op- 
posed to  making  needed  changes  "  in  the 
tariff,  and  he  thinks  the  Trusts  should  be 
subjected  to  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol ;  but  he  says  that  no  change  in  the 
tariff  can  "  relieve  the  people  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Trusts."  As  to  this  last 
assertion  a  majority  of  his  constituents 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  him. 

In  his  long  address  at  Cincinnati  the 
President  for  the  first  time  expressed  his 
opinions  as  to  the  same  question,  intro- 


ducing them  by  conservative  and  very 
reasonable  remarks  about  corporations 
and  wealth.  Those  who  cannot  approve 
all  that  he  says  concerning  the  tariff  must 
admit  that  no  public  speaker  is  giving  the 
people  more  common  sense  about  our  re- 
cent industrial  development,  the  value 
and  uses  of  beneficial  corporations,  and 
related  subjects  as  to  which  many  need 
to  be  enlightened.  He  asserts  that  a  re- 
duction or  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon 
foreign  products  like  those  of  our  Trusts 
would  afford  no  remedy  for  Trust  evils, 
the  g[st  of  his  argument  being  that  while 
the  Trusts  would  suffer  to  some  extent 
the  smaller  competing  companies  in  the 
same  industries  would  suffer  more ;  that 
the  employes  would  be  hurt,  and  that  the 
country's  entire  business  and  industrial 
interests  would  be  involved  in  a  common 
disaster.  Federal  control  and  supervision 
of  all  corporations,  under  a  grant  of 
power  obtained  by  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  is  the  remedy  he  proposes 
now,  as  he  has  repeatedly  proposed  it 
heretofore,  with  as  much  preliminary  re- 
straining legislation  as  can  be  enacted 
and  enforced  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  stands  at  present. 

The  President  frequently  speaks  of  the 
evils  associated  with  Trusts,  but  he  has 
not  explained  what  these  evils  are.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  address  at  Cincinnati  he 
mentioned  one  of  them,  overcapitaliza- 
tion, but  we  do  not  remember  that  he 
has  pointed  out  others.  While  over- 
capitalization is  an  evil  that  calls  for  the 
restraint  of  effective  supervision,  it  is  one 
that  directly  affects  investors  only  and  is 
not  regarded  with  much  interest  by  the 
masses. 

The  evil  which  they  are  thinking 
about  is  the  exaction  of  extortionate 
prices,  and  they  think  about  it  with  con- 
siderable indignation  when  they  know 
that  the  same  goods  are  sold  by  the 
Trusts  to  foreign  buyers  at  prices  much 
lower.  There  are  other  evils,  they  be- 
lieve, of  injustice  and  oppression  in  va- 
rious forms.  They  have  these  also  in 
mind :  but  it  is  the  Trust-sustained  high 
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price  in  the  home  market,  as  compared  BeitlP*   Married 

with  the  much  lower  price   for  export,  ^ 

that  stirs  their  resentment.     This  is  the  Apparently  Providence  takes  advan- 

evil  that  causes  them  to  ask  for  the  re-  ^^ge   of  our   happiest   illusions   to   urge 

moval  of  the  Trusts'  tariff  duties.  upon  us  the  stern  obligations  of  high- 

They  believe  that  they  would  obtain  ^i"  forms  of  existence.  Thus  the  ro- 
relief  if  the  duties  (in  most  instances  no  rnantic  bridal  hour  is  lengthened  into  a 
longer  needed  for  protection,  as  every-  long  life  where  there  are  more  respon- 
body  knows)  should  be  cut  off.  The  sibilities  than  pointless  bliss.  We  are 
President's  argument  is  based  mainly  charmed  into  uniting,  with  Heaven's 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Trusts  wisdom,  at  an  age  when  we  have  more 
would  suffer  in  some  measure,  and  their  sweet  inspiration  than  foresight.  We  are 
competitors  in  greater  degree,  if  the  duty  happy  young  volunteers,  male  and  fe- 
should  be  removed.  But  how  are  they  male,  ready  to  swear  tender  allegiance 
to  suffer  in  an  industry  in  which  the  cost  to  one  another  for  life  and  to  get  our- 
of  production,  for  the  smaller  competi-  selves  blessed  into  an  undertaking  which 
tors  as  well  as  for  the  Trusts,  is  lower  often  shapes  destiny  through  the  reali- 
than  it  is  abroad?  The  assumption  that  ties  of  this  world  with  a  harshness  that 
the  duties  in  question  are  still  in  any  de-  leaves  our  Arcadian  plans  far  in  the 
gree  protective,  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  wake  of  actual  events.  For  this  Arcadia, 
word,  is  not  warranted  in  most  cases.  It  out  of  which  all  lovers  come,  "  kissing 
is  true  that  the  evil  of  overcapitalization  wings  "  like  pretty  butterflies  and  ex- 
tends to  suggest  the  evil  of  extortion,  and  changing  fancies  that  they  fondly 
that  it  attracts  some  attention  when  it  is  imagine  are  their  soul's  deepest  confi- 
accompanied  by  syndicate  promotion  that  dences,  is  not  the  goal  of  their  existence, 
yields  a  profit  of  $56,000,000  on  a  brief  but  it  is  the  starting  point  of  love's  long, 
investment     of     $25,000,000;     but     the  long  journey. 

masses  know  little  about  grand  finance  The   important   thing   to   understand, 

of  that   character.     They   have   learned  therefore,  is  the  peculiar  economics  to  be 

something  about  Trust  prices  at  home  practiced   by   these    comrades.     For     in 

and  abroad.  marriage  love  is  founded  upon  an  entire- 

We  believe  that  the  high  duties  im-  ly  different  basis  from  that  of  any  other 
posed  in  1897  for  the  advantage  of  any  relationship.     It  is  a  bond  that  cannot  be                J 
industry  in  which  the  cost  of  production  outgrown,  lessened  or  disregarded  with-                % 
is  now  and  for  some  time  past  has  been  out  moral  damage  to  the  nature  of  the                 \ 
lower  than  it  is  abroad,  can  be  removed  wife  or  husband.     To  forget  it,  takes  a 
or  largely  reduced   with  benefit  to  the  cubit  from  one's  stature  and  diminishes 
people  and  without  injury  to  the  indus-  all  one's  virtues.     It  is  a  beneficent  in- 
trial  interests  of  the  United  States.     If  fluence,    founded    upon    absolute    confi- 
such   just  changes  should  of  necessity,  dence,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  balks  at 
however,  be  accompanied  by  a  general  no  confession ;  and,  on  the  other,  never 
overhauling  and  revision  of  the   entire  falls  short  of  forgiveness  and  absolution, 
tariff,  the  business  of  the  country  would  Here  we  discover  or     of  the  psychic 
be  much  disturbed  for  a  time.     This  mat-  phenomena  of  the  married  life,  that  these             , 
ter  of  Trust  prices  is  one  which  many  two  people  who  have  been  dedicated  to             | 
people  would  like  to  have  discussed  by  one  another  have  by  some  divine  econ- 
Speaker  Henderson,  Secretary  Shaw  and  omy  the  power  given  them,  more  truly 
others,  including  the  President  himself,  than  to  any  priest,  to  cast  out  each  other's 
A  great  many  honestly  believe  that  a  re-  devils  and  to  forgive  one  another's  sins, 
vision   of   some   schedules  of  the  tariff  And  not  only  is  this  a  power,  it  is  an  ob- 
would  afford  relief  with  respect  to  this  ligation ;  neither  has  the  right  to  with- 
evil,     while     relief     by     Constitutional  hold  pardon  or  comfort.     For  the  laws 
amendment  seems  very  remote  because  that  govern  marriage  are  scriptures  of 
they  are  not  convinced  that  three-fourths  love,    long    suffering,    forbearance    and 
of  the  States  will  consent,  some  years  mercy,  with  only  an  occasional  holiday 
hence,  to  surrender  their  rights  and  pow-  psalm.     Each  becomes  the  other's  priest, 
€rs  concerning  corporations  to  Congress  banner  bearer  and  chief  trumpeter.     And 
and  the  central  Government.  their  union  is  an  alliance  offensive  and 
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defensive  against  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil — a  sublime  economy  of  power 
and  spirit  united  for  the  warfare  of  life. 

i'ossibly  we  should  have  fewer  di- 
vorces and  happier  m;.rriages  if  we  could 
learn  that  living  together  in  peace  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  proportion 
we  compound  of  virtues  and  vices,  as 
upon  the  energy  and  shrewdness  with 
which  we  manage  these  inevitable  details 
cf  human  nature.  There  are  women 
whose  virtues  are  their  least  available 
qualities,  mere  attributes  of  purity  i-  \ 
sanctity  which  only  harden  them  into 
Pharisees.  And  there  are  men  whose 
vices  cieate  within  them  a  self  defending 
charity  for  other  dinners  which  to  some 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  Christian 
kindness  so  oT^n  lacking  in  the  harshly 
upright  disciples  of  morality  and  good- 
ness. 

Yet  it  often  appears  that  these  are  the 
very  types  that  attract  each  other  into 
the  marital  relationship.  For  by  some 
shrewdness  of  fate  we  marry  the  people 
who  need  us,  and  not  always  the  ones 
who  would  prove  most  congenial — a  fact 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  divorced  are  more  par- 
ticularly the  ones  who  should  have  re- 
mained married.  The  virtuous  wife  may 
have  needed  intelligence  and  mercy 
added  to  her  little  dirt-daubed  nest  of 
principles.  And  the  unfaithful  husband, 
whose  very  good  nature  and  toleration 
were  the  breastworks  thrown  up  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  weaknesses,  should  have 
found  in  her  a  shrine  before  which  to 
confess  his  shortcomings,  an  altar  upon 
which  he  might  have  gone  on  laying  him- 
self as  a  living  sacrifice  till  wholesome 
self-contempt  should  enlighten  him  as  to 
the  foolish  sentimentality  of  his  perform- 
ance and  enabled  him  to  lay  firm  hands 
upon  some  principle  for  uplifting  his  own 
nature.  In  any  case  it  should  have  been 
her  business  in  life  to  keep  the  altar 
candles  of  her  heart  lighted  for  his  com- 
ing. For  if  she  could  not  have  been  his 
patron  saint,  at  least  she  might  have  been 
his  fetish,  something  dear  and  potent  for 
his  pagan  soul  to  hope  and  swear  by. 

But  the  difficulty  with  most  married 
people  is  their  intolerance  of  each  other's 
frailties  and  limitations.  The  serious 
narrow  minded  man  wishes  to  weigh  his 
wife's  wits  by  his  own  brain  measure, 
which  is  about  as  sensible  as  computing 


the  relative  value  of  fan-feathers  and 
steel  blades  according  to  bulk  and  weight. 
He  cannot  cast  the  beam  out  of  his  own 
eye  for  regarding  impatiently  the  femi- 
nine follies  of  his  wife.  And  many  a 
wife  mistakes  this  lack  of  perception  for 
cruelty  and  calls  the  blundering  large- 
ness of  his  nature  vulgar  rudeness. 

Also  there  are  women  who  miss  their 
vocation  entirely  in  the  married  life,  be- 
cause they  fail  to  discover  that  there  is  a 
masculine  superstition  concerning  them, 
which,  once  understood,  enables  any  wife 
of  wit  and  affection  to  become  soothsayer 
to  her  husband.  They  forget  that  most 
men  fear  the  opposing  oracular  conclu- 
sions that  women  reach  through  their 
''  intuitions  "  more  than  they  respect  their 
own  infallible  logic.  And  she  never 
learns  that  the  wife  who  is  always  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  both  horns  of  his  dilemma 
with  incredible  assurance,  to  guide  his 
destiny  according  to  the  talons  and  tail 
feathers  of  her  own  oracular  wits,  gains 
a  surprising  ascendency  over  his  imag- 
ination and  convictions. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  men  who 
lose  the  tune  of  love  and  make  a  discord 
of  marriage  because  they  are  inclined  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace  and  pitch  the 
key  upon  which  harmony  may  be  had. 
They  attempt  to  change  the  airy  fairy 
personality  6i  women  who  before  mar- 
riage charmed  them  by  their  pretty, 
quickstep  lives  and  picturesque  poses. 
And  their  meddling  is  about  as  disas- 
trous in  effect  as  if  one  of  them  had  at- 
tempted to  graft  a  rose  upon  a  sage 
bush.  His  business  is  to  cultivate  an 
eye  for  roses,  and  to  give  up  his  taste  for 
sage-seasoned  domesticity.  And  no  less 
foolish  was  the  eloquent  demonstrative 
benedict  recently  discovered  by  his  wife 
gazing  disconsolately  at  the  moon. 

''  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  John  ?  " 
she  inquired,  surprised  at  his  lugubrious 
expression. 

"  Anne,  I  have  been  thinking  that  you 
do  not  love  me,  you  are  so  cold." 

•'  Well,  John,"  said  Anne,  turning 
away  with  dignity  and  decision,  ''  I  am 
the  mother  of  your  five  children,  and  for 
fifteen  years  I  have  watched  over  you 
and  them  stedfastly  here  in  the  home, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
proofs  of  my  affection  you  will  just  go 
unsatisfied." 

And  so  he  will.     Such  women  are  so 
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real  and  sincere  they  cannot  express  their 
emotions  in  terms  of  romantic  fiction. 
They  belong  to  the  scriptures  of  life,  and 
they  live  and  die  according  to  these  can- 
ons of  love  and  rectitude. 

But  when  two  people  have  really  suc- 
ceeded in  making  this  journey  of  years 
together,  looking  back  over  the  long  way 
they  are  ready  to  affirm  that  marriage  is 
a  comradeship  where  loyal  love  assumes 
many  disguises.  To-day  it  is  a  song  in 
the  happy  valley  of  youth,  where  every 
flower  is  a  little  green  stemmed  note  of 
love  hinting  the  tender  secrets  of  an  en- 
chanted earth.  To-morrow  it  is  a  stern 
pilgrim  far  out  upon  the  dusty  highway 
of  life,  faithful  still,  but  in  some  new  and 
nobler  sense.  And  finally,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  it  is  the  star  that  crowns  all  our 
days  with  peace. 


Secretary 


Hay's    Roumanian 
Note 


It  was  unusual,  it  was  peculiar,  it  was 
unexpected  abroad,  but  Secretary  Hay's 
Roumanian  note  follows  the  best  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  innovations  and  also  Brit- 
ish traditions  that  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  United  States  had  the  right  from 
pure  humanity  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
protecting  powers  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  Jews  in  Roumania.  It  had  a  further 
right  because  of  those  who  escape  the 
majority  come  to  this  country  and  are 
for  a  time  a  burden  on  our  people.  But 
it  is  not  the  mass  of  our  people,  but  the 
Jewish  community  that  protest  against 
this  forced  immigration,  for  on  them  the 
obligation  rests  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  refugees,  of  guaranteeing  that 
they  shall  not  become  a  burden  on  public 
charity,  and  of  providing  the  amount  of 
money  which  under  our  laws  every  im- 
migrant must  be  able  to  show.  They 
have  exhibited  wonderful  generosity  in 
this,  abundant  racial  sympathy ;  but 
when  the  refugees  begin  to  come  by  the 
ten  thousand  the  strain  and  drain  on  their 
resources  is  felt  even  by  our  wealthy  He- 
brews, and  they  have  appealed  to  our 
Government  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
on  Roumania  to  grant  the  equal  religious 
rights  which  Roumania  promised  faith- 
fully to  allow  when  the  powers  assumed 
to  protect  her  independence.  Our  Gov-^ 
emment  was  glad  to  do  this,  and  Secre- 


tary Hay  calls  the  attention  of  the  pow- 
ers to  the  failure  of  Roumania  to  keep 
her  pledge,  and  to  the  injury  which  this 
failure  is  doing  to  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  United 
States  does  not  object  to  the  coming  of 
these  immigrants,  but  that  the  initiative 
is  from  our  American  Jews,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  load  of  expense  in- 
volved or  to  see  the  doors  of  escape  shut 
against  their  brethren.  They  believe  that 
it  will  be  better  for  the  Roumanian  Jews 
to  remain  at  home,  if  they  can  only  be 
allowed  there  to  make  a  living. 

The  British  Government  has  lately 
been  taking  evidence  on  the  alien  immi- 
gration which  is  a  burden  in  England 
as  well  as  here.  Dr.  Herzl,  head  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  gave  testimony  before 
the  Commission  that  Jewish  charity  is 
bankrupt.  A  multitude  of  the  refugees 
stop  in  London ;  other  thousands  have 
been  assisted  to  come  to  the  United 
States ;  but  the  British  Jews  are  at  their 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  manage  the 
flood,  and  American  Jews  are  equally 
disturbed.  They  do  not  think  it  right 
that  Roumania  should  be  allowed  first  to 
pauperize  and  physically  enfeeble  her 
40,000  Jews  and  then  push  them  into 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  asks 
more  of  benevolence  than  it  can  stand. 

The  persecution  that  the  Roumanian 
Jews  sufiFer  is  worse  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  even  worse 
than  in  Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
lin there  was  to  be  perfect  religious  lib- 
erty, but  that  is  utterly  denied,  and  the 
powers  that  made  the  treaty  are  respon- 
sible for  the  denial.  A  Jew  is,  because 
of  his  race,  an  alien  in  law.  He  may 
have  been  born  in  Roumania,  and  his  an- 
cestors may  have  lived  there  for  genera- 
tions, but  he  is  in  law  an  alien  and  can 
own  no  land  and  can  engage  in  no  busi- 
ness reserved  for  natives.  In  order  to 
become  a  citizen  a  special  petition  must 
be  granted  by  the  Parliament,  and  there 
are  only  about  300  Jewish  citizens  in  the 
whole  country,  literally  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  Jews  are  excluded  from 
pnl)lic  service,  from  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  they  can  neither  own  land  nor  cul- 
tivate it  as  laborers ;  they  are  forbidden 
to  reside  in  rural  districts ;  their  liberty 
even  of  engaging  in  trade  or  mechanical 
"" pursuits  is  badly  restricted,  so  that  they 
are  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and,  even 
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so,  exceptional  taxes  are  imposed  upon 
them.  They  are  compelled  to  flee  the 
land. 

We  have  the  heartiest  sympathy  with 
Secretary  Hay's  note  of  protest.  We  re- 
joice that  England  supports  us,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  Italy  or  Austria  or  Germany 
could  fail  to  give  at  least  moral  support. 
Nothing  can  be  expected  from  Russia, 
for  she  shares  the  guilt,  and  France  plays 
the  puppet  to  Russia.  The  effect  of  the 
note  will  be,  as  intended,  moral,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  world  will  be  felt  even 
in  Roumania  in  time,  even  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  world  will  be  felt  in  this 
country  where  more  crimes  of  brutal  vio- 
lence are  committed  by  mobs  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe. 

The  Cecil    Rhodes   Scholarships 
and  the  Carneg-ie  Institution 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
Aat  the  income  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
bequest  and  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
shall  be  wisely  expended,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  fact  that  these  funds  were  put 
in  the  charge  of  men  of  tried  wisdom. 
We  have  been  favored  with  information 
coming  from  the  trustees  of  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  fund  which  indicates  their  first 
decision.  They  desire  that  American  and 
Colonial  States  shall  send  to  Oxford  no 
undergraduates,  but  only  such  selected 
young  men  as  shall  have  gained  their 
A.B.  degree  at  home.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  boys  of  eighteen  are  sent  to 
Oxford  they  are  not  sufficiently  ground- 
ed in  their  local  patriotism  to  wish  to 
return  to  the  colonies,  but  they  prefer 
to  remain  in  the  easier  life  of  England. 
But  the  very  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
educate  young  men  who  shall  take  part 
in  the  life  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  Be- 
sides, Oxford  University  does  not  desire 
to  be  overrun  with  callow  youth  who  will 
not  find  the  conditions  wholly  sympa- 
thetic. It  will  be  different  if  the  trained 
young  men  are  the  beneficiaries  and  pur- 
sue advanced  studies.  This  restriction 
appears  to  be  wise.  We  suggest  that 
prospective  candidates  obtain  from  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  a  pamphlet  (sixpence')  en- 
titled "  Oxford  as  It  Is,"  by  Louis  Dyer, 
prepared  as  a  guide  to  rules  of  college 
residence  and  university  requirements, 
for  the  use  of  students  from  the  United 
States   and   the   colonies.      Probablv   of 


even  more  importance  will  be  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  money.  Very  wise- 
ly Mr.  Carnegie  made  no  restrictions,  in- 
dicating only  that  he  wanted  the  money 
spent  in  the  best  way  to  develop  research. 
We  understand  that  it  will  take  a  year  or 
more  for  President  Oilman  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  to  formulate  their 
plans  after  study  of  the  field  of  research 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  first  care- 
ful discussion  of  the  subject  appears  in 
Science  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Prof. 
fessor  Cattell,  of  Columbia  University. 
He  very  wisely  suggests  that  the 
establishment  of  a  great  scientific 
laboratory  at  Washington  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  HoU  would  not  be 
the  best  use  of  the  money.  The 
Wood's  Holl  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory is  an  admirable  institution  and 
might  very  properly  be  subsidized,  but  it 
should  be  left  independent.  The  income 
of  the  Carnegie  fund  will  be  from  $200,- 
000  to  $350,000.  Professor  Cattell  would 
favor  the  use  of  half  of  this  sum  in  the 
support  of  a  Carnegie  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, to  be  the  center  of  scientific  life 
and  activity  for  the  country,  like  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London,  which  was 
founded  by  an  American.  It  should  have 
a  director  and  a  building  sufiftcient  for 
headquarters  of  societies,  boards,  etc., 
and  he  suggests  also  small  but  well 
equipped  laboratories  for  the  three 
fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics and — that  being  his  department — 
psychology.  There  should  be  directors 
representing  different  societies  and  fel- 
lows engaged  in  research.  This  institu- 
tion should  co-ordinate  and  aid  the  pub- 
lications of  learned  societies,  but  should 
not  attempt  to  rival  the  great  laboratories 
of  the  universities.  If  one-half  of  the 
income  were  spent  in  this  way  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  would  have  the  other  half, 
say  $150,000,  again  divided,  and  half  of 
it,  perhaps  $75,000,  spent  annually  in  the 
endowment  of  some  specially  important 
and  needy  work,  such  as  the  Wood's 
Holl  Laboratory,  or  the  Blue  Hill  Me- 
teorological Observatory,  or  the  Dudley 
Astronomical  Observatory,  on  condition 
that  the  grant  be  duplicated  locally.  Or 
such  a  gift  might  equip  an  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition on  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment furnish  the  ships  and  officers.    The 
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remaining  quarter  would  be  distributed 
in  support  of  special  investigations  at 
varying  places.  Evidently  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  this  scheme,  and  we 
hope  it  will  op^n  a  large  discussion.  We 
observe  that  Professor  Cattell  seems  to 
put  special  emphasis  on  chemistry,  phys- 
ics and  psychology,  as  if  they  were  to 
receive  the  main  advantage  of  this  gift. 
To  be  sure  he  includes  zoology,  apparent- 
ly as  if  its  chief  interest  were  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  psychology  of  the  animal 
mind.  But  he  will  not  deny  that  other 
branches  have  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
this  fund.  Economics  is  quite  as  great 
and  important  a  study  as  psychology  or 
chemistry.  History,  with  its  amazing 
new  discoveries  in  ancient  lands,  is  no 
less  interesting  to  the  world.  Our 
schools  of  archeology  at  Athens,  Rome 
and  Jerusalem  are  doing  a  work  that  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  at  Wood's  Holl. 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Crete  and  Peru 
need  exploration  even  more  than  the 
Antarctic,  and  Amjerica  has  proved  her 
interest  in  all  these  fields.  The  difficulty 
will  be  in  the  multiplicity  of  suggestions 
that  will  be  made  for  the  profitable  aid 
to  hopeful  research.  We  would  suggest 
that  to  such  aid  should  be  devoted  the 
first  half  of  the  income,  rather  than  the 
last  quarter. 

dt 

Birds  of  Passage 

A  BIRD  of  passage  is  a  bird — general- 
ly in  a  flock — on  the  way  north  or  south. 
This  passage  really  covers  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  There  is  hardly  a 
week  from  March  to  November  when 
flocks  of  birds  are  not  moving  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  Robins  go  south  from 
northern  parts  as  early  as  August  first — 
that  is,  they  start  from  their  nesting 
grounds — but  they  move  very  deliber- 
ately across  the  country.  Orioles  close 
up  housekeeping  early  in  August,  and 
they  spend  a  month  in  flitting  about  the 
country,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  a 
way.  Interesting  as  birds  are  during 
their  brief  nesting  seasons,  they  are  more 
interesting  during  their  travels.  Their 
sojourn  anywhere  is  very  brief.  The 
nearest  to  complete  domestication  is 
found  in  tlie  case  of  the  catbird.  When 
treated  well  and  familiarly  he  comes 
north  about  the  first  of  May,  and  does 
not  leave  us  till  some  time  in  October. 


He  is  not  all  this  while  nesting  or  sing- 
ing, but  he  is  in  the  bushes  ready  for  a 
pleasant  chat  with  you,  if  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  companionable  friend. 
Robins  are  very  irregular  about  coming 
or  going,  and  some  of  them  are  sure  to 
be  left  behind  all  winter.  Most  of  the 
birds  are  gregarious  when  traveling; 
probably  for  the  sake  of  safety.  A  flock 
of  very  peaceful  birds  is  compelled  to 
add  the  additional  protection  of  travel- 
ing by  night.  By  day  they  generally  are 
resting  or  feeding  in  some  pleasant  lo- 
cality. In  the  spring  they  always  are 
heard  first  in  the  early  morning;  in  the 
autumn  their  good-by  is  heard  at  the 
approach  of  evening.  All  night  they  are 
on  the  wing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  of  our  birds  care  for  home  as  a 
residence.  They  only  stay  in  one  spot 
long  enough  for  a  single  purpose ;  either 
for  rearing  young,  or  to  collect  food,  or 
to  escape  cold  weather.  These  fellows 
that  drop  down  on  us  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  dine  from  our  mountain-ash 
trees  in  August  or  September  are  cos- 
mopolitans. Some  varieties  of  birds  will 
abound  in  a  section  one  year  and  be  very 
scarce  the  next.  This  is  markedly  true 
of  grosbeaks  and  orioles.  During  1902 
the  orioles  have  been  mostly  birds  of  pas- 
sage, nesting  probably  further  north — 
but  appearing  in  large  numbers  as  birds 
of  passage — eating  plums  and  grapes, 
and  spoiling  what  they  could  not  eat.  A 
saucy  flirt  and  handsome  marauder,  the 
oriole  can  do  more  mischief  in  a  week  of 
traveling  than  a  flock  of  birds  that  are 
residents. 

Gypsying  in  nature  is  more  general 
than  we  are  likely  to  suppose.  Not  only 
birds  but  animals,  when  not  confined,  are 
constant  travelers.  Their  only  object  is 
fresh  pastures  and  a  plenty  of  food. 
They  stop  only  long  enough  to  care  for 
their  young ;  but  they  leave  the  old  be- 
hind to  die.  Destroy  this  migratory 
spirit  in  your  domestic  animals,  and  they 
must  perish  so  soon  as  they  lose  human 
supervision.  Wild  horses  have  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation ;  but  our  do- 
mestic horse  has  lost  it.  Most  of  our 
plants  are  travelers ;  and  so  are  the  in- 
sects that  feed  on  them.  Nearly  every 
pestiferous  weed  in  America  came  orig- 
inally from  Asia — across  Europe,  -  and 
then  it  managed  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  A 
very  few,  like  the  wild  carrot,  are  travel- 
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ing  toward,  and  not  with,  the  sun.     The  and,  thirdly,  universalizing  our  relations, 

potato  beetle  and  the  Rocky   Mountain  so  that  one  shall  not  destroy  for  selfish 

locust  come  from  the  West.  The  borers  in  ends  what  another  accomplishes  for  the 

our  trees  are  mostly  moving  westward,  common   good.     This   is   a   good   state- 

and  they  cross  the  continent  about  three  ment  of  the  law  that  governs  fixed  so- 

times  in  a  century.     A  few  destructive  ciety  of  any  sort.     When  this  is  accom- 

insects    become   local    by    living   in    the  plished    migration    is    largely    modified, 

earth  most  of  their  lives,  flying  only  long  The  birds  are  mostly  welcome  because 

enough  to  propagate  the  species.  co-operative      with      human     evolution, 

For  that  matter  we  also  are  creatures  while  the  insects  are  largely  held  to    be 

of  passage.     No  race  has  ever  stopped  enemies  because   we  and  they  work   at 

migrating.     History   traces    the    Anglo-  cross  purposes.     A  pest  can  be  made  a 

Saxon    stock    eastward    across    Europe,  useful  member  of  society  when  it  can  be 

The  Aryans  have  moved  westward,   in  induced  to  act  along  the  line  of  public 

waves,  since  the  earliest  periods  of  re-  welfare.    A  human  being  becomes  a  pest 

corded  history.    Population  has  moved  at  when  he  ceases  to  work  with  a  view  to 

least    once    around    the    earth — possibly  the  common  weal.     A  few  of  the  birds 

twice.  Yankee  ideas,  and  Yankees  them-  are,   however,   our  chiefest  antagonists, 

selves,   have  crossed  the  Western   con-  while  some  of  the  insects  are  our  best  co- 

tinent   in   about   a   century   and   a   half,  adjutors.     It   seems   probable  now   that 

Expansion  is  only  a  new  word  for  this  scientific    investigation     will     make     of 

old  habit  of  migration.  The  races  in  the  nearly  every  plant  a  co-operative  friend, 

rear  of  civilization  move  backward,  be-  and  probably  most  of  the  insects  will  be 

cause   compelled   to   defend    themselves  brought  into  service   or  exterminated.  A 

from  the  assaults  of  barbarians.  In  this  few  of  the  birds,  like  the  night  hawk  and 

way  the  Russians  expand  eastward  as  chimney  swift,  have  adjusted  themselves 

well  as  westward.     The  American  peo-  to  city  life — sweeping  the  air  of  millions 

pie  cannot  be  made  to  face  the  East.  We  of  insects. 

flow  westward  by  an  indefinable  instinct.  Just  how  this  contention  between  mi- 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  gration  and  home-making  will  come  out 

way."     The   Philippine   incident  cannot  we   cannot   foresee.     The   Chinese  have 

be  defined  by  anything  else  but  the  mi-  approached  nearest  to  an  absolutely  set- 

gratory  instinct  in  our  blood.     Soberly  tied  state  of  life  ;  but  they  have  not  solved 

thought  out,  no  one  can  doubt  that    it  the  problem  of  human  betterment.  Prob- 

means  anything  more  than  a  part  of  the  ably  our  social  life  will  remain  forever  a 

westward  flow  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  state  of  flux,  and  we  shall  continue,  with 

and  purpose.      ...  birds,  plants  and  animals,  to  be  on  the 

The  homing  instinct  is  the  exception,  move. 

We  are  not  building  for  eternity.     Our  ^ 
houses  are  almost  as  transitional  as  birds' 

nests.  Hawthorne  says  the  only  blunder  The  President  and  Archbishop 
of  Rome  was  building  houses  that  would  Ireland 
last  too  long — they  outlasted  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  and  got  peopled  with  Already  the  process  is  begun,  prom- 
evil  traditions  and  diseases.  When  any  ised  to  Governor  Taft  at  Rome,  of  re- 
race  begins  to  build  for  permanent  resi-  placing  the  Spanish  priests  by  Ameri- 
dence  it  not  only  localizes  itself,  but  cans  and  others.  The  Prior-General  of 
ceases  that  other  kind  of  expansion  which  the  Augustinian  Order  in  the  Philippines 
we  call  progress.  Progress,  thought  is  in  this  country  to  get  recruits;  and  a 
out,  means  simply  dissatisfaction  with  dozen  American  Augustinians  have  vol- 
what  is  and  a  purpose  for  change  for  bet-  unteered  and  several  have  been  accepted, 
ter  conditions.  From  the  beginning  we  have  anticipated 

Professor  Hodge  savs  that  domestica-  and  desired  that  this  should  be  done  in 

tion  of  birds  involves  three  things :  first,  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 

the  development  of  intelligence  to  dis-  as  well  as  of  public  order,  and  Governor 

cern  between  friends  and  foes:  second,  Taft's  plea  begins  to  take  eflfect.     Here 

the   development  of  svmpathetic  co-op-  is   a   speedy   evidence   that   his   visit   to 

eration    in    mutually    helpful    relations ;  Rome  was  a  success,  as  the  understand- 
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ing  was  then  agreed  to  that  the  superiors 
of  the  orders  should  arrange  to  replace 
their  Spanish  priests  with  others. 

The  success  of  President  Roosevelt's 
straightforward  policy  in  sending  Gov- 
ernor Taft  with  a  commission  to  Rome 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
friars'  lands  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  friars  has  given  occasion  to 
a  ridiculous  little  ecclesiastical  outbreak 
among  our  Methodist  brethren.  An  ab- 
surd rumor  was  cabled  from  Rome  to  the 
effect  that,  out  of  gratitude  to  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  for  his  aid  in  securing 
the  commission,  President  Roosevelt  had 
intimated  to  the  Pope  that  it  would  please 
him  to  have  the  Archbishop  made  a  car- 
dinal. The  report  was  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  we  laughed  at  it;  but  the 
usually  intelligent  official  Methodist  or- 
gan for  the  Northwest  was  alarmed,  and 
in  sepulchral  notes  and  with  great  waste 
of  capitals  it  warned  the  public  and  the 
President  that  Archbishop  Ireland  is  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  making  "  catspaws  "  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

This  outbreak  seemed  to  us  too  ab- 
surd to  deserve  notice,  until  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  Wisconsin  Methodist  Confer- 
ence. That  body  met  last  week  in  Mil- 
waukee. Its  members  had  read  the  edi- 
torial and  shivered  with  affright.  What 
could  they  do  but  send  a  letter  of  warn- 
ing and  rebuke  to  the  President.  It 
begins :  *'  Honored  Sir  :  We  see  with 
pain  in  the  press  dispatch,"  and  it  then 
repeats  the  rumor,  expresses  doubt  of  its 
correctness,  and  concludes : 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  thus  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  requires  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  authoritatively  denied. 

"  Signed  by  request  of  the  Wisconsin 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

"  D.    A.    Goodsell,    Bishop   and   President." 

If  the  rumor  did  '*  not  seem  possible  " 
why  did  they  spread  it  still  further,  and 
by  their  action  send  it  all  over  the  coun- 
try? It  was  an  impertinence  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  guilty.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  very  approachable  man, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Bishop  or  the  editor  or  any  member  to 
write  to  the  President  and  ask  him  if  the 
rumor  were  true.     To  be  sure  the  in- 


quirer would  have  run  the  risk  of  his 
question  being  taken  for  an  insult  to  the 
President's  intelligence,  but  that  would 
not  have  occurred  to  the  inquirer.  An 
answer  would,  we  say,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  we  speak  of  what  we  are  in- 
formed, and  not  merely  what  we  infer, 
when  we  assure  the  Bishop,  whose  name 
fits  the  canard,  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  offered  no  such  impertinent  intima- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at 
Rome.  The  conference  was  too  suspi- 
cious, quite  too  ready  to  give  currency 
and  disguised  credence  to  a  damaging  re- 
port relating  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  readiness  of  a  multitude  of  pre- 
sumably sensible  people  to  believe  any 
absurd  slander  about  the  Catholic 
Church  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  human 
credulity.  We  have  just  had  sent  to  us 
by  a  reader  of  The  Independent  a  copy 
of  an  often  published  "  oath  "  which  it 
is  stated  ''  each  Catholic  priest  must 
take."  It  is  a  fabrication  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  a  most  base  one.  The 
language  of  the  oath  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  only  of  Jesuits,  but  that  inconsist- 
ency does  not  occur  to  the  writer.  The 
oath,  whether  of  all  priests  or  Jesuits 
only,  makes  them  "  denounce  and  dis- 
own any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heret- 
ical king,  prince  or  State,  named  Protes- 
tant or  liberal,"  and  it  makes  them  swear: 

"  I  will,  when  opportunity  presents,  make 
and  wage  relentless  war,  secretly  or  openly, 
against  all  heretics,  Protestants  and  Liberals, 
as  I  am  directed  to  do,  to  extirpate  them  from 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  I  will 
spare  neither  age,  sex  nor  condition ;  and  that 
I  will  hang,  burn,  waste,  boil,  flay,  strangle 
and  bury  alive  these  infamous  heretics," 

and  it  continues  in  language  yet  more  un- 
fit to  print,  and  it  pretends  that  the  young 
priest  taking  the  oath  signs  it  with  a 
dagger  dipped  in  his  own  blood !  And 
this  dirty  nonsense  is  actually  believed 
by  multitudes.  Carlyle  said  of  the  mil- 
lions south  of  the  Tweed  that  they  were 
**  mostly  fools,"  and  many  such  there  are 
south  of  the  great  lakes.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  Latin  oath,  '*  Formula  Jura- 
menti/'  that  is  really  taken  by  Ameri- 
can Jesuits,  and  it  contains  but  two  dec- 
larations, one  that  the  candidate  will 
never  join  any  other  religions  order  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father : 
and  the  other  that  he  will  devote  himself 
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wholly  to  religious  service  in  obedience 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

And  yet,  so  rare  is  Christian  charity, 
such  vile  slanders  as  this,  and  such  weak 
suspicion  as  was  uttered  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference,  have  frequent  harborage 
in  presumably  Christian  hearts.  But 
how  can  we  credit  them  with  being 
guided  by  intelligent  heads? 

,    .     ,.         Operations   for   carrying^   into 
Irrigation        rT    ^    ^u  ^-         1     •      • 

enect  the  new  national  irri- 
gation law  have  begun.  The  initial  steps 
consist  of  surveys,  measurements  and  es- 
timates, with  the  accompanying  with- 
drawal from  homestead  entry  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  the  semi-arid  region 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  benefited  by 
the  law's  procedure.  Eastern  investors 
who  have  spent  large  sums  developing 
irrigation  properties  along  western 
streams  too  meager  for  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  them  are  anxious ; 
settlers  under  these  ditches  are  likewise 
worried.  The  Arkansas  River,  for  in- 
stance, waters  a  rich  territory  in  Eastern 
Colorado,  making  it  blossom  as  the  rose, 
but  the  stream  is  so  thoroughly  drained 
in  the  process  that  it  enters  Kansas  a 
six-foot  brook  wandering  through  a  half- 
mile-wide  expanse  of  drifting  sand.  The 
status  of  the  Platte  as  its  branches  enter 
Nebraska  is  similar,  and  there  are  other 
examples,  the  results  of  irrigation's  de- 
velopment. Supposing  an  attempt  is 
made  to  equalize  the  water  supply  of 
these  rivers  among  the  States  through 
which  they  pass,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  ditch  properties  now  only  fairly 
nourished?  Indications  are,  however, 
that  this  will  not  be  undertaken  at  pres- 
ent. The  money  from  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment land  in  the  semi-arid  section, 
which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  appropria- 
tion, will  be  used  at  first  to  sink  artesian 
wells  where  possible,  to  establish  reser- 
voirs that  may  impound  the  surface  wa- 
ters, and  to  utilize  in  a  larger  measure 
the  rainfall  now  vouchsafed.  These  are 
the  sensible  things  to  do,  for  they  will 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  fertile  area  of  the  West  without  rob- 
bing those  portions  already  making  sat- 
isfactory progress.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest  bv  two  large  classes:  investors 
and  would-be  settlers.  They  are  of  much 
importance  to  both, 


Criminal 
Law 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
in  the  United  States  the 
principles  of  criminal  law 
do  not  receive  the  attention  from  the  le- 
gal profession  that  they  deserve.  In  Eu- 
rope, on  the  other  hand,  the  interest  in 
the  subject  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  International  Union  for  Comparative 
Criminal  Law,  which  holds  its  meeting 
in  St.  Petersburg  this  month.  The  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission,  which 
also  occupies  itself  with  penal  law,  has 
just  held  a  meeting  at  Berne  to  arrange 
the  program  for  the  next  Prison  Con- 
gress. Among  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion selected  by  the  Commission  is  that 
of  the  jury  system.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  jury  system  has  such  an 
important  relation  to  justice  and  liberty 
that  the  Commission  does  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb it,  but  asks  the  pertinent  question  if 
there  are  not  means  by  which  it  can  be 
made  more  effective.  The  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  system  will  doubtless 
concede  this.  In  Europe,  as  here,  the 
question  arises  how  to  secure  intelligent 
and  competent  service  and  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  all  classes.  In  our 
own  country  it  is  evident  that  the 
list  of  exemptions  from  jury  duty  is  so 
large  that  very  desirable  elements  are  ex- 
cused from  service.  The  question  is 
asked,  for  instance,  why  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  time  is  as  much  at  their 
disposal  as  that  of  business  men,  should 
not  take  their  turn  in  serving  on  juries, 
where  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of 
ethics  both  arise.  In  some  States  juries 
have  the  power  to  fix  the  sentence,  and  a 
pertinent  modern  question  is  whether 
unanimity  should  be  required  in  all  cases, 
or  whether  a  preponderant  vote  such  as 
nine  out  of  twelve  should  not  be  deter- 
minate. Closely  akin  to  the  jury  is  the 
custom  in  Germany  in  a  certain  grade  of 
courts  of  choosing  from  a  panel  of  eligi- 
ble citizens  a  certain  number  who  sit  on 
the  bench  with  the  judge  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  decision  of  all  cases  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  The 
legal  knowledge  is  furnished  by  the 
trained  judge;  but  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  are  notably  aug- 
mented by  a  laical  judgment  free  from  le- 
gal technicalities  and  seeking  to  treat 
each  case  on  its  merits.  The  success  of 
this  plan  in  Germany  has  been  such  that 
leading  jurists  and  others  are  urging  its 
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extension  to  still  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant courts. 

The  Polar     ^^   ^^    remarkable   that   after 

Tr^«i«,«^o  an  absence  of  four  years  the 
ii<xplorers  •      1     a        •  i-  • 

two  rival  Arctic  expeditions, 

Peary's  and  Sverdrup's,  the  American 
and  the  Norwegian,  should  have  re- 
turned on  almost  the  same  day.  All 
have  failed  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  it  be- 
comes more  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be 
reached,  except  by  air  ship.  Peary  has 
done  admirably.  He  has  mapped  all  of 
North  Greenland,  and  proved  it  an  is- 
land. He  then  tried  to  go  by  sledge 
northward  over  the  Arctic  ice,  but  at 
83°  17'  was  driven  back  by  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ice,  the  open  currents  of 
water,  and  the  drift  of  the  pack.  Sverd- 
rup  did  not  succeed  so  well.  He  was 
shut  up  in  ice  for  three  years,  but  did 
some  good  work  in  exploring  and  map- 
ping an  island  north  of  the  Peary  Is- 
lands, at  about  80°.  Neither  of  them  got 
as  far  north  as  Abruzzi  with  his  feeble 
expedition.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
sea  is  usually  not  open,  if  ever.  It  is 
covered  with  immense  masses  of  broken 
ice,  which  are  in  motion  both  winter  and 
summer,  with  occasional  lanes  of  open 
water  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  cross  with  sledges  or  to  traverse  in 
vessels.  If  the  ice  should  be  freed  in 
winter,  which  is  improbable,  it  would  be 
too  dark  to  travel ;  and  in  summer  the  ice 
is  surely  moving.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
very  favorable  season,  when  the  ice  was 
unusually  solid,  a  sledge  might  travel 
north  even  to  the  Pole,  but  the  chance  is 
as  much  against  it  as  against  an  open 
water  passage  for  a  vessel  to  make  the 
dash.  It  may  be  that  there  is  land  about 
the  Pole  which  would  help  an  explorer, 
but  the  evidence  is  that  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
over  800  miles  across,  is  too  open  for  the 
sledge  and  too  closed  for  a  vessel.  The 
outlook  is  very  discouraging. 

Devery's  remarkable  vic- 
tory in  the  Ninth  District 
of  this  city  over  the  regu- 
lar Tammany  candidate  for  leader  was 
achieved  by  what  we  call  debauching  and 
bribing  the  Democratic  voters.  He  spent 
$50,000,  amassed  while  Chief  of  Police, 
in  picnics,  beer,  barbecue,  shows  and 
g-ifts  of  money.     He  promised  that  he 


The  City  and 
the  People 


would  give  positions  of  profit  to  his  sup- 
porters. He  has  done  this  on  a  scale 
never  before  seen  since  the  days  of 
Rome,  and  this  raises  the  question 
whether  in  such  a  crowded  population 
the  city  should  not  do  better  than  Devery 
did.  The  Philadelphia  Press  declares 
that  the  city  should  provide  for  such  a 
population  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields, 
playgrounds,  rooms  for  clubs,  lectures, 
aid  in  procuring  employment  and  honest 
competition  in  seeking  place  in  public 
and  semi-public  work  where  merit  will 
take  the  place  of  the  "  pull  "  which  Dev- 
ery offers.  All  this  is  right  and  it  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  enlarging  socialism 
which  such  cities  as  New  York  have  al- 
ready entered  on  and  which  some  Eng- 
lish cities  have  carried  much  further. 
Already  we  provide  public  baths,  recrea- 
tion piers,  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
free  lectures,  and  we  are  extending  the 
list  of  public  benefits  every  year,  and  the 
limit  is  not  in  sight. 


While  Secretary  Hay  is  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  European  Powers  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania, 
Mayor  Low  is  calling  attention  to  their 
minor  persecution  in  New  York,  even  by 
the  police.  It  is  a  splendid  report  that 
was  made  to  him  by  the  committee  which 
he  appointed  to  investigate  the  riot  at  the 
funeral  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  and  the  Mayor 
has  followed  it  up  nobly,  so  that  we  may 
expect  punishment  and  reform. 


King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  prayed  for 
twenty-five  minutes  by  the  body  of  his 
wife  last  Sunday.  He  needed  to,  for  he 
had  just  driven  away  his  daughter,  whom 
he  would  not  forgive  for  marrying  a 
mere  coiint  whom  she  loved,  and  refused 
to  enter  the  chamber  until  she  had  left. 
Piety  does  not  particularly  become  a  man 
of  his  record. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  making  won- 
derful strides.  A  message  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Italy,  sent  from  England  by  the 
Marconi  system.  Mountain  and  ocean 
offer  no  obstruction.  And  yet  the  elec- 
tricians are  very  slow  to  believe  that 
wires  will  go  out  of  service. 


INSURANCE 


*•  Co-Insurance  " 

In  case  of  total  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  larger  the  insurance  the  more 
the  company  loses.  But  in  case  of  small, 
partial  losses  which  come  far  short  of 
the  maximum  amount  at  risk,  the  effect 
upon  the  company  is  quite  different;  it 
has  to  settle  the  loss,  but  misses  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  larger  premium.  If  a 
piece  of  property  worth  $10,000  is  in- 
sured for  half  its  value  at  a  i  per  cent, 
rate,  and  another  one  like  it  is  insured 
for  $8,000  at  the  same  rate,  the  company 
will  lose,  if  both  are  completely  destroyed, 
$5,000,  less  $50,  on  the  first,  and  $8,000, 
less  $80,  on  the  second.  If  both  go 
through  the  year  untouched,  the  one 
which  has  turned  in  the  larger  premium 
is  plainly  the  better.  If  each  has  a  small 
$100  fire,  each  more  than  consumes  its 
premium,  yet  the  company  has  a  term 
of  interest  on  $80  in  one  case,  as  against 
$50  on  the  other;  and  on  a  large  scale 
this  counts,  since  the  temporary  use  of 
premiums  paid  in  advance,  even  though 
they  may  be  largely  consumed  before 
the  term  of  risk  expires,  is  one  source  of 
help  in  the  business.  If  there  were  two 
batches  of  twenty  such  risks,  one  batch 
insured  for  half  their  value  and  the  other 
for  eight-tenths  of  it,  and  if  the  losses  in 
each  batch  were  trifles  aggregating  $500, 
the  company  would  have  $500  of  pre- 
mium left  over  on  one  batch  and  $1,100 
on  the  other.  Exactness  of  these  sup- 
positions is  not  important,  and  they  serve 
to  show  how  the  companies  come  out  bet- 
ter in  case  of  partial  losses,  if  the  insur- 
ance carried  comes  up  approximately 
near  to  full  value;  in  practice,  also,  the 
majority  of  loss  cases  are  partial. 

Insurance  aims  only  at  indemnity,  but 
it  also  aims  to  stop  short  of  full  indem- 
nity. The  property  owner  should  al- 
ways contribute  toward  bearing  the  loss, 
not  only  by  the  premiums  he  has  been 
paying,  perhaps  for  many  years,  but  in 
the  shape  of  some  uncompensated  re- 
mainder. All  "  valued  policy "  laws 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  insured 
man  whose  property  is  completely  de- 
stroyed has  won  the  bet  and  should  col- 
lect the  complete  insurance  without  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  suffer  nothing  by 
a  fire,  and  still  more  if  he  thinks  he  can 
gain  something,  he  is  tempted  to  careless- 
ness if  not  to  positive  incendiarism.  The 


property  owner  should  always  have 
something  at  stake.  So  if  he  reasons,  as 
he  properly  may,  by  watching  events, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  have  more  than 
a  partial  loss  and  therefore  may  as  well 
save  outlay  by  cutting  down  his  amount 
of  insurance,  the  underwriters  reason- 
ably argue  that  he  must  "  contribute/' 

A  Daniel? 

Bradstreets,  a  weekly  journal  issued 
by  the  well-known  mercantile  agency 
corporation  of  the  same  name,  in  com- 
ment upon  the  startling  underwriting 
mortality  shown  by  the  graphic  chart  is- 
sued by  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Com- 
pany, compares  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure in  underwriting  with  the  familiar 
saying  that  of  all  who  set  out  on  their 
first  start  in  business  not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  escape  failure,  and  concludes 
that  *'  the  fire  insurance  companies  are 
attempting  to  carry  a  load  greater  than 
that  carried  by  the  entire  business  com- 
munity of  the  United  States."  This  is 
the  view  of  a  specialist  corporation,  lo- 
cated in  the  chief  city,  and  given  con- 
cerning its  own  specialty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  American 
declares  about  insurance  that  ''  there  is 
no  physical  property  to  keep  up,  no  equip- 
ment or  machinery  of  operation  to  repair 
or  replace ;  little  or  no  capital  is  re- 
quired." Certainly  underwriters  are  not 
themselves  operators  of  machinery 
plants ;  yet  in  practice  they  have  very 
large  amounts  of  property  to  keep  up 
and  of  machinery  (in  all  senses  of  that 
word)  to  repair  and  replace,  and  they 
find  this  a  heavy  task  which  does  seem 
to  require  very  considerable  capital.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  State's 
fiscal  officers  could  now  with  little  as- 
sistance handle  the  insurance  business." 
Is  it  true  that  the  only  man  who  has  in- 
sight to  understand  and  ability  to  handle 
the  business  of  underwriting  is  wasting 
himself  in  composing  slashing  articles  in 
a  newspaper  office?  Or  is  this  merely 
an  unusually  efflorescent  sample  of  the 
flippant  style  in  which  some  men  write, 
apparently  imagining  that  narrowness 
of  information  can  be  concealed  by 
breadth  of  assertion?  And  so  long  as 
newspapers  talk  in  this  manner  about  in- 
surance should  we  be  surprised  that  there 
is  a  public  misconception  about  it? 
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FINANCIAL 


The  Steel    Corporation's  Bonds 

A  FINAL  decision  has  been  reached  in 
one  of  the  cases  relating  to  the  project  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
the  issue  of  $250,000,000  in  bonds,  of 
which  $50,000,000  was  to  serve  as  addi- 
tional working  capital  and  $200,000,000 
was  to  be  exchanged  for  $200,000,000  of 
the  company's  preferred  stock.  This  is 
the  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Berger,  in 
which  V ice-Chancellor  Emery,  of  New 
Jersey,  granted  a  permanent  injunction 
in  June  last,  restraining  the  Corporation 
from  proceeding  with  the  conversion 
plan.  His  decision  has  now  been  re- 
versed, on  appeal,  by  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors and  Appeals,  the  Court  standing  8 
to  3  in  favor  of  the  Corporation.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Emery  held  that  the  Act  of 
March  last,  undertaking  to  authorize 
such  conversion,  was  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  impaired  the  property  rights  of 
non-assenting  stockholders.  The  grounds 
of  the  final  decision  have  not  yet  been 
published  by  the  Court.  Another  suit  is 
pending.  The  points  raised  in  it  differ 
from  those  of  the  Berger  case,  but  it  is 
generally  expected  now  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  successful  in  this  other  suit 
also  and  will  thus  be  free  to  carry  the 
conversion  plan  into  effect. 

The  Nation's  Bank   Deposits 

The  bank  deposits  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years.  They  now  amount  to  some- 
thing more  than  eight  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  ($8,535,053,136),  or  about 
$108  per  capita,  against  $4,232,059,335 
ten  years  ago,  and  only  $2,609,518,492 
twenty  years  ago.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, compiled  from  the  official  reports  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  and  including 
the  year  1901.  In  that  year  the  deposits 
were  distributed  as  follows: 

National  banks $2,937,753,233 

Savings   banks 2.597,094,580 

State   banks 1.610,502,246 

Loan  and  trust  companies 1,271,081,174 

Private  banks 118,621,903 

Total $8,535,053,136 

Growth  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
rapid.  Thus,  while  the  increase  from 
1882  to  1887  was  a  little  less  than  $500,- 
000,000,  there  was  added  $3,338,000,000 
in  the  four  years  from  1897  to  1901.  The 
Bureau's  figures  for  the  years  from  1875 
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to  1882  cover  the  deposits  in  practically 
all  of  the  private  banks,  because  such 
banks  were  then  required  by  the  tax  laws 
to  make  returns.  Since  1887,  however, 
the  totals  include  the  deposits  of  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  banks  of  this 
class,  or  the  number  voluntarily  forward- 
ing reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Complete  returns  from  the 
private  banks  would  probably  raise  the 
total  for  1 90 1  to  at  least  $8,700,000,000. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  deposits  in  sav- 
ings banks  have  grown  from  $1,138,576 
in  1820,  $14,051,000  in  1840,  $149,277,- 
000  in  i860  and  $819,106,000  in  1880,  to 
$i,524,8.<j4,ooo  in  1890  and  $2,597,094,- 
000  last  year.  Twenty  years  ago  the  de- 
posits in  loan  and  trust  companies  were 
only  $90,000,000;  ten  years  ago  they 
were  less  than  $340,000,000;  but  in  1901 
they  had  risen  to  $1,271,000,000.  A  large 
part  of  this  increase  is  assigned  to  New 
York,  where  the  deposits  in  such  institu- 
tions on  July  1st,  1 90 1,  amounted  to 
$802,  q  1 8,000. 

The  new  Consolidated  National  Bank 
of  New  York  opened  this  week,  Tues- 
day, for  business  at  No.  57  Broad- 
way. The  President  is  to  be  Willis  S. 
Paine,  and  the  Cashier  Thomas  J.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Paine  was  born  in  Rochester  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College  and  Rochester  University. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  In 
1885  he  was  elected  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
in  1889  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Trust  Company.  He  has  also  been 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Safe  Deposit 
Company.  The  cashier  of  the  new  bank, 
Thomas  J.  Lewis,  was  at  one  time  United 
States  bank  examiner  for  New  York 
City. 

....Coupons  and  dividends  an- 
nounced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  R'way,  Gen.   Mort.,  4's, 
payable  October  ist. 

Commercial   Cable   Co.,   quarterly,    i^   per 
cent,  payable  October  ist. 

Amer.  Locomotive  Co.,  Preferred,  quarterly, 
1^4  per  cent ,  payable  October  21st. 

Amer.  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co.,  ;J5i.5o  per  share, 
payable  October  15th. 

Franklin  Trust    Co.,  quarterly,  3  per  cent., 
payable  October  ist. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mi^.  Co.,  quarterly, 
i^  per  cent.,  payable  October  ist. 

N.  Y.  Cent.&  H.  R.  R.R,  Co.,  quarterly,  iX 
percent,  payable  October  15th. 
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The  President's     ^wing     tO     injuries     re- 
Tariff  Policy        ^^^Y^^  ^t  t^^  ^^"Jf.  ""^J-^^ 

accident  near  rittsneld 
on  the  2d  ult.,  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  cut  short  his  Western  tour  on 
the  23d  ult.  and  return  to  Washing- 
ton. A  bruise  on  his  left  shin  had  de- 
veloped a  small  abscess.  Altho  this 
caused  some  pain,  the  President  desired 
to  continue  his  journey,  saying  that  in 
his  younger  days,  while  sheep-herding, 
he  had  broken  a  rib  and  his  collar  bone, 
but  had  not  allowed  these  injuries  to  in- 
terfere with  his  work.  He  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  the  advice  of  physicians  and  set 
out  for  Washington,  after  submitting  to 
a  slight  and  simple  operation  in  a  hospital 
at  Indianapolis.  Since  his  arrival  at  the 
capital  (on  the  24th  ult.)  he  has  been 
resting.  There  has  been  another  slight 
operation  to  promote  the  healing  proc- 
ess, and  his  complete  recovery  within  a 
few  days  is  expected.  His  public  ad- 
dresses in  the  Middle  West  were  notice- 
able chiefly  on  account  of  what  he  said 
about  reciprocity  with  Cuba  and  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff.  At  Detroit,  in  a  beet- 
sugar  State,  he  argued  earnestly  for  rec- 
iprocity with  the  island,  saying : 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  particle  of  harm  will 
come  to  any  American  interest  from  the  adop- 
tion of  reasonable  measures  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  I  am  certain  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  as  a  whole.  Above  all,  while  fully  ac- 
knowledging the  high  mindedness  and  moral 
sincerity  of  those  of  my  associates  with  whom 
on  this  point  I  differ,  I  yet  feel  most  strongly 
that  by  every  consideration  of  a  generous  and 
farsighted  public  policy  we  are  bound  to 
prove  to  Cuba  that  our  friendship  with  her  is 
of  a  continuing  character,  and  that  we  intend 
to  aid  her  in  her  struggle  for  the  material 
well-being  which  must  underlie  healthy  na- 
tional development." 


His  reception  in  Detroit  was  all  that  he 
could  have  desired.  In  the  parade  which 
he  reviewed  was  a  Canadian  regiment, 
the  Essex  Fusiliers,  present  by  special 
permission  of  the  Dominion  Government 
and  our  own.  The  address  relating  to 
tariff  revision  was  made  on  the  23d  at 
Logansport,  Ind.  Speaking  of  the  value 
of  financial  stability,  he  said : 

"  An  honest  currency  is  the  strongest  sym- 
bol and  expression  of  honest  business  life. 
Any  tampering  with  the  currency,  no  matter 
with  what  purpose,  is  fraught  with  the  sus- 
picion of  dishonesty,  and  in  result  is  fatal  in 
its  effects  on  business  prosperity.  Very  igno- 
rant and  primitive  communities  are  continual- 
ly obliged  to  learn  the  elementary  truth  that 
the  repudiation  of  debts  is  in  the  end  ruinous 
to  the  debtors  as  a  class ;  and  when  communi- 
ties have  moved  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  they  also  learn  that  anything 
in  the  nature  of  debased  currency  works  simi- 
lar damage." 

Perseverance  in  "  the  economic  policy 
which  for  a  course  of  years  is  found  best 
fitted  to  its  peculiar  needs,"  was  also  es- 
sential, the  President  said,  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  community.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  combine  fixity  of  tariff  policy 
with  a  necessary  and  proper  readjust- 
ment of  duties.  "  What  we  really  need," 
he  continued,  "  in  this  country  is  to  treat 
the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary 
needs  of  any  political  party."  Violent 
and  radical  changes  amounting  to  the  up- 
setting of  tariff  policies  at  intervals  of 
every  few  years  should  be  avoided : 

"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  nation  shift  as  rapidly  as 
they  do  with  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance that  we  should  be  able  to  readjust 
our  economic  policy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
with  as  little  friction  as  possible  to  these 
needs.     We  need  a  scheme  which  will  enable 
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us  to  provide  a  reapplication  of  the  principle 
to  the  changed  conditions.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  these 
shifting  needs  can  be  recognized  and  the  nec- 
essary readjustment  of  duties  provided  with- 
out forcing  the  entire  business  community, 
and,  therefore,  the  entire  nation,  to  submit  to 
a  violent  surgical  operation,  the  mere  threat 
of  which,  and  still  more  the  accomplished 
fact  of  which,  would  probably  paralyze  for  a 
considerable  time  all  the  industries  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  need  to  devise  some  ma- 
chinery by  which,  while  persevering  in  the 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  I  think 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  now  generally  ac- 
quiesced, we  would  be  able  to  correct  the  ir- 
regularities and  remove  the  incongruities  pro- 
duced by  the  changing  conditions,  without  de- 
stroying the  whole  structure.  Such  machinery 
would  permit  us  to  continue  our  definitely  set- 
tled tariff  policy,  while  providing  for  the 
changes  in  duties  upon  particular  schedules 
which  must  inevitably  and  necessarily  take 
place  from  time  to  time  as  matters  of  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  detail.  This  would  se- 
cure the  needed  stability  of  economic  policy 
which  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  industrial  suc- 
cess, while  doing  away  with  any  tendency  to 
fossilization. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  different  methods 
by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  such 
readjustment  without  any  shock  to  the  busi- 
ness world.  My  personal  preference  would 
be  for  action  which  should  be  taken  only  after 
preliminary  inquiry  by  and  upon  the  findings 
of  a  body  of  experts  of  such  high  character 
and  ability  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  deal 
with  the  subject  purely  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  business  and  industrial  needs.  But,  of 
course,  Congress  would  have  to  determine  for 
itself  the  exact  method  to  be  followed.  The 
Executive  has  at  its  command  the  means  for 
gathering  most  of  the  necessary  data,  and  can 
act  whenever  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that 
it  should  act.  That  the  machinery  exists  for 
turning  out  the  policy  above  outlined  I  am 
very  certain,  if  only  our  people  will  make  up 
their  minds  that  the  health  of  the  community 
will  be  subserved  by  treating  the  whole  ques- 
tion primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  entire  country,  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fancied  inter- 
ests of  any  group  of  politicians." 

In  making  any  changes,  however,  there 
should  be  an  avowed  determination  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  pro- 
ducer, be  he  business  man,  wage  worker 
or  farmer : 

**  The  one  consideration  which  must  never 
be  omitted  in  a  tariff  change  is  the  imperative 
need  of  preserving  the  American  standard  of 
living  for  the  American  workingman.  The 
tariff  rate  must  never  fall   below   that  which 


will  protect  the  American  workingman  by  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  between  the  general 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  so  as  to  at  least 
equalize  the  conditions  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  standards  of  labor  here  and 
abroad,  a  difference  which  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  foster  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
needs  of  better  educated,  better  paid,  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  workingmen  of  a  higher 
class  than  any  to  be  found  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. At  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  else 
is  sought  for  or  accomplished  by  changes  of 
the  tariff,  the  American  workingman  must  be 
protected  in  his  standard  of  wages — that  is, 
in  his  standard  of  living — and  must  be  se- 
cured the  fullest  opportunity  of  employment." 

In  no  event  should  our  laws  "  afiford  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  industries  over 
American  industries,  or  do  less  than 
equalize  the  difference  between  condi- 
tions at  home  and  those  abroad." — Some 
think  the  President  will  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Congress  next  year  for 
legislation  concerning  trusts  and  the  tar- 
iff. It  is  pointed  out  that  he  was  in  error 
in  saying  that  neither  anthracite  coal  nor 
the  products  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com.- 
pany  are  protected  by  duties.  While 
both  appear  to  be  on  the  free  list,  both 
are  dutiable  under  provisions  in  other 
parts  of  the  statute. — Governor  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  says  the  Republicans  of 
his  State  want  certain  parts  of  the  tariff 
revised  immediately,  and  that  the  enemies 
of  protection  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  revision  if  the  Republican 
leaders  '*  stick  to  their  present  attitude." 
Opening  the  campaign  in  Ohio  last  week 
Senator  Hanna  said :  *'  I  believe  the  tar- 
iff is  good  enough  as  it  is."  . 

r^.-u  T5  I-.-  1  The  convention  of  the 
Other  Political       -r,        ,1.  r       -nt 

-,     .         •     Republicans      of      New 

Topics  -iT        ^ 

York  attracted  attention 
in  other  States  because  of  some  curiosity 
as  to  its  treatment  of  the  President,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  rejection  at  the 
last  moment  of  the  leading  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  owing  to  his  con- 
nection with  Trust  combinations.  Some 
time  before  the  convention  it  was  pre- 
dicted by  Senator  Piatt,  who  retains  a 
considerable  part  of  the  power  he  former- 
ly exercised,  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1904  would  not  be  called  for 
in  the  platform.  But  public  opinion  over- 
came the  influences  opposing  such  an  ex- 
pression   of    support  in  the  President's 
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own  State;  Roosevelt  for  1904  is  in  the 
platform.    Mr.  George  R.  Sheldon,  a  mil- 
lionaire banker   and    promoter    in  Wall 
Street,   was   the   leading   candidate    for 
Lieutenant-Governor      until      Governor 
Odell — who,  of  course,  was  renominated 
— came    from    Albany    to    Saratoga   by 
special    train    in    the    night    to    protest 
against    his    nomination    and    even    to 
threaten  to  withdraw  his  own  name  if 
Mr.  Sheldon's  should  be  retained.    It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Sheldon  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Governor  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  at  first  approved  his  candidacy 
and  Senator  Piatt's  support  of  it.     But 
the  connection  of  Mr.  Sheldon  with  half 
a  dozen  Trusts  and  the  rumor  that  he 
represented     Morgan     interests     caused 
much  opposition  in  the  State  at  large.   In 
his  opening  address  Mr.  Quigg,  who  had 
been  selected  as  temporary  chairman  by 
Senator  Piatt,  sneered  at  the  President's 
Cuban  reciprocity  policy.     The  platform 
says  "  the  integrity  of  the  protective  prin- 
ciple must  be  preserved."    It  "'  condemns 
all  combinations  and  monopolies  having 
for  their  purpose  the  destruction  of  com- 
petition   in    legitimate     enterprise,     the 
limitation  of  production  in  any  field  of 
labor,  or  the  increase  of  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  necessaries  of  life,"  but  does 
not    mention    the    President's    plan    for 
amending  the  Constitution. — The  Demo- 
crats of  Connecticut  in  their  convention 
nominated  a  sound  money  man,  Mr.  Mel- 
bert  B.  Gary,  for  Governor  and  declined 
bv  a  large  majority  to  commend  the  Kan- 
sas City  silver  platform.    Therefore  it  is 
announced  by  Mr.  Troup,  the  Bryanite 
leader,  that  the  Silverites  will  put  up  can- 
didates of  their  own  for  the  State's  five 
seats  in  the  House  at  Washington. — Im- 
portant changes  in  diplomatic  offices  are 
announced,  to  take  place  in  November 
on  the   retirement  of   Ambassador  An- 
drew D.  White,  now  at  Berlin.     Ambas- 
sador Charlemagne  Tower  will  be  trans- 
ferred   from    St.  Petersburg  to  Berlin ; 
Ambassador  Robert  S.  McCormick,  from 
Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg;  Minister  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  now  at  Madrid,  will  become 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  ;  Minister  Arthur 
S.  Hardy  will  be  promoted  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Spain ;  jNIinister  Charles  Page 
Bryan  will  be  transferred  from  Brazil  to 
Switzerland,  and  Mr.  David  E.  Thomp- 
son,   of    Nebraska,    millionaire,    philan- 
thropist and  politician,  will  become  Min- 


ister to  Brazil. — General  Russell  A.  Al- 
ger has  been  appointed  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  McMillan. 

Th    L  b       During  last  week  many  cases 

T^.  ,  of  assault  in  the  anthracite 
Disputes         ,.       .  11^ 

district  were  reported,  but 
there  was  no  serious  collision  between 
the  authorities  and  any  large  mob. 
James  Winston,  a  striker  who  had  re- 
turned to  work,  was  clubbed  to  death 
near  Scranton  by  three  Hungarian  min- 
ers. Before  the  end  of  the  week  there 
were  troops  in  five  counties,  but  their 
presence  did  not  prevent  assaults  upon 
non-union  men  and  attempts  to  destroy 
property.  Two  or  three  railway  bridges 
and  several  dwelling  houses  were 
wrecked  by  dynamite.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  oppos- 
ing parties.  Operators  asserted  that  more 
than  TOO  licensed  miners  were  at  work, 
but  this  is  a  small  number  where  licenses 
are  held  by  34,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  leaders  said  that  the  strikers  could 
remain  out  for  six  months.  District 
President  Nichols  declared  that  agents 
of  the  operators  had  tried  to  bribe  local 
officers  of  the  union,  offering  as  much  as 
$2,500  in  one  or  two  instances.  The 
price  of  anthracite  in  New  York  rose  to 
$16  and  that  of  soft  coal  to  $8.  From 
several  Eastern  cities  came  reports  that 
schools  must  soon  close  for  want  of  coal. 
One  cargo  of  Welsh  anthracite  was  re- 
ceived in  New  York  and  others  are  on 
the  way.  In  Boston  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens filed  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  a 
bill  in  equity  asking  that  receivers  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  mines  and  the  coal  rail- 
road companies.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says  in  a  published  letter : 

"  The  strike  is  bringing  nearer  the  in- 
evitable solution.  This  is  the  control  or  prac- 
tical ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  ultimately  by  the  Nation.  In 
a  Republican  Government  it  is  not  possible,  as 
it  is  not  right,  that  20  men  or  50.000  men 
shall  control  a  supply  which  the  good  God  has 
given  for  mankind." 

President  Mitchell's  reply  to  President 
Baer  we  comment  upon  elsewhere. — The 
T,8oo  men  employed  on  the  New  Orleans 
street  railways  have  gone  on  strike  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. — The  cars 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  trolley  system  are 
now  running  under  the  protection  of  the 
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militia,  but  there  are  very  few  passen- 
gers.— In  Indiana  there  is  said  to  be  a 
systematic  campaign  of  the  unions 
against  the  enlistment  of  men  to  fill  the 
militia  regiments.  Clerks  are  restrained, 
it  is  reported,  by  the  boycotting  of  their 
employers. — The  strike  of  3,000  weavers 
against  the  double  loom  system  in  the 
factories  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, after  continuing  nine  months,  has 
been  given  up,  except  so  far  as  the  250 
workmen  directly  affected  are  concerned. 

President      Palma     has 
asked  our  Government  to 
withdraw    the    American 
troops  who  are  stationed  in  Cuba,  saying 
that  they  are  not  needed  there  and  that 
the  effect  of  their  presence  is  not  good, 
the   people    reasoning   that   the    United 
States  has  no  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  govern  themselves.    But  our  Govern- 
ment   has    decided,  it  is  said,  that  the 
troops  must  remain  until  the  completion 
of  the  permanent  agreement  which  the 
Piatt  amendment  calls  for,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  will  relate  to  coaling 
stations  and  the  disposition  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines.     Negotiations  are  pending  at 
Washington  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Minister  Quesada  for  a  treaty 
of    extradition    (which    has    been    pre- 
pared), a    treaty  of    reciprocity  and    a 
treaty  embodying  the  restrictions  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.     For  the  present  the 
Isle  of  Pines  will  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Cuba  as  a  part  of  the  province 
of   Havana.    Our    Government   has   or- 
dered that  the  records  of  General  Wood's 
military    government   be    forwarded    to 
Washington.      President   Palma   objects 
and  asks  that  they  be  left  in  Havana  for 
at  least  one  year. — The  duties  of  the  new 
tariff  have  been  so  arranged  that  they 
will   promote   the   importation   of   cattle 
and  horses  for  breeding  purposes.     The 
duty  on  coffee  has  been  increased  from 
SVz   to  9  cents  a  pound    for  protective 
purposes. — The   strike  of  the  men   em- 
ployed   in    sanitary    work    at    Santiago 
has     been     followed     by     a     strike     of 
the    stevedores    and    cartmen     for     an 
increase     of     40    per    cent,    in    wages, 
altho   thousands    of   laborers    there   are 
seeking    work. — At    Washington    there 
are  signs  of  an  active  campaign  in  the 
near   future   for  annexation,    some   en- 


gaged in  it  opposing  reciprocity  because 
they  think  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  du- 
ties would  delay  annexation  by  making 
the  Cubans  contented. 

The  Philippine      ^"  ^^^  campaign  against 
T  ,     ,  the  Moros  in  Mindanao 

Islands  •        r      ,     1  i. 

nme  forts  have  been  cap- 
tured by   our   troops,   and  preparations 
were  being  made  at  last  accounts  for  an 
attack  upon  the  fort  of  Sultan  Maciu, 
which  occupies  a  strong  position. — Near- 
ly all  of  the  political  prisoners  who  were 
in  custody  on  the  island  of  Guam  have 
been  brought  to  Manila  and  set  at  liberty, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.    But 
Senor  Mabini,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Filipino  Cabinet,  declines    to    take    the 
oath  and  remains  in  prison. — A  quarrel 
between  Senor  Buencamino  and  his  asso- 
ciates, due  to  his  testimony  at  Washing- 
ton, has  caused  him  to  resign  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Federal  party.    He  as- 
serts that  his  associates  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  act  like  children  and 
show  that  they  are  incapable  of  govern- 
ing the  country. — The  President  has  or- 
dered the  taking  of  the  census  provided 
for  in  the  Philippine  Government  Act. — 
It  is  stated  that  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
Monsignor  Guidi,  will  create  three  new 
dioceses,  convoke  a  synod  for  harmoniz- 
ing the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with   the    customs    of   the   islands,  and 
establish  at  Manila  two  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  native  priests.     Some 
students  from  these  seminaries  will  be 
sent  to  Rome  or  to  this  country  for  the 
completion  of  their  education.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Church  in  the  islands  will 
be  reorganized  with  funds  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  friars'  lands. — The  Rev. 
Father    McKinnon,    who    went    to    the 
islands  as  chaplain  of  a  California  regi- 
ment and  was  afterward  the  organizer 
of  public  schools  and  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Advisory  Board,  died  on  the 
24th  ult.  from  ailments  due  to  his  heroic 
labors  in  the  cholera  and  smallpox  epi- 
demics.   It  will  be  recalled  that  he  denied 
emphatically  the  recent  charges  of  cer- 
tain Catholic  societies  in  this  country  as 
to  proselyting  by  Protestant  teachers  in 
the   islands. — Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Schurz 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist Committee,  have  directed  the  at- 
tention   of  the   President   to   testimony 
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showing,  it  is  asserted,  that  in  December, 
1900,  a  Filipino  priest,  called  Father 
Augustine,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Ba- 
nate,  near  Iloilo,  was  so  tortured  by  the 
water  cure  on  three  successive  days,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, that  he  died  on  the  third  day.  The 
War  Department  has  ordered  an  inquiry. 

The  statement  made 
by  Governor  Taft 
after  his  arrival  at 
Manila  of  the  result  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican  is  so  clear  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  carefully  read. 
He  said : 

"  After  an  audience  with  the  Pope,  the  in- 
structions [of  the  President]  were  referred 
to  a  committee  of  Cardinals,  and  an  answer 
was  given  me  agreeing  generally  with  all  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  instructions,  which  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  the  purchase  of 
the   friars'   lands  by  the   Government. 

"  This  answer  proposed  that  further 
negotiation  be  had  between  an  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate and  myself  in  Manila.  With  the  hope  of 
having  less  to  do  in  Manila,  and  by  authority 
of  the  Secretary,  I  replied  by  suggesting  to 
the  Pope  the  form  of  a  contract  to  be  signed 
in  Rome  submitting  the  questions  at  issue  to  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  to  consist  of  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Pope,  two  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  fifth  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vicero}^  of  India.    The  questions  were : 

"  First — The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  friars' 
lands. 

"  Second — the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  occu- 
pation of  parish  churches  and  convents  by 
American  troops. 

"  Third — The  disposition  of  educational  and 
charitable  trusts,  including  the  San  Jose  Col- 
lege case. 

"  The  contract  included  a  convenant  that 
the  members  of  the  four  great  religious  or- 
ders, who  were  all  Spaniards,  should  leave  the 
islands  in  two  years  after  the  first  payment 
was  made  for  the  lands,  and  that  only  secular 
priests  or  non-Spanish  members  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy  should  act  as  parish  priests. 

"  The  Vatican  agreed  to  sign  such  a  con- 
tract excepting  the  last  covenant,  which  it  de- 
clined to  sign,  first,  because  it  related  to  the 
administration  of  religious  matters  not  the 
proper  subject  of  a  commercial  contract;  sec- 
ond, because  by  signing  such  a  covenant  it 
would  give  just  offense  to  Spain,  whose  sub- 
jects these  friars  were,  and  as  such  were  en- 
titled to  remain  in  the  islands  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  because  the  Vatican  did 
not  wish  to  give  countenance  to  what  were 


regarded  as  the  exaggerated  charges  against 
them. 

"  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Pope  said, 
through  Cardinal  Rampolla,  that  he  intended 
to  reorganize  the  Church  in  the  islands,  to  re- 
call the  friars  now  in  the  islands  from  politi- 
cal intermeddling  to  the  institutes  of  their  or- 
der, to  provide  ecclesiastical  education  to  na- 
tives so  that  the  priesthood  should  ultimately 
be  entirely  native,  and  now  to  introduce  priests 
of  other  nationality  than  Spanish,  chiefly  from 
the  United  States,  into  the  islands.  He  said 
that  the  money  for  the  lands  would  go  to  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines,  and  not  to  the  orders,  and  he 
finally  reiterated  what  had  been  said  earlier 
in  the  correspondence,  that  no  priest  would 
be  sent  to  any  parish  in  the  islands  whom  a 
majority  of  the  Catholics  of  the  parish  did 
not  wish  to  receive. 

"  In  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Vati- 
can to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  definite  re- 
moval of  the  Spanish  friars,  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  contract 
obligating  the  Philippine  Government  and  the 
American  Government  to  pay  such  indefinite 
sums  without  further  investigation,  and  pre- 
ferred to  recur  to  the  original  method  of  ne- 
gotiation proposed  by  the  Vatican  through  an 
apostolic  delegate,  who  is  to  visit  the  islands 
with  authority  to  sell  the  lands,  to  setde  the 
rentals  due,  and  to  agree  upon  the  question  of 
charitable  and  educational  trusts.  This  basis 
was  agreed  to,  and  negotiations  are  to  be  con- 
tinued here  after  all  the  data  necessary  have 
been  submitted  by  the  representative  of  the 
Church  to  the  Government. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  negotiations 
upon  many  of  the  issues  are  only  begun,  though 
the  sale  of  the  lands  has  been  approved,  and 
that  upon  the  question  of  the  return  of  the 
friars  to  the  parishes  the  matter  is  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  each  parish  for  a 
settlement  by  a  quiet,  peaceable  and  lawful  ex- 
pression of  their  desire  to  receive  or  not  to  re- 
ceive any  priest.     .     .     . 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  holds  the  opinion, 
m  which  I  concur,  that  the  basis  of  agreement 
and  friendly  co-operation  reached  in  Rome  is 
a  long  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
questions  presented,  which  will  in  the  end  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  whose  interests 
solely  the  mission  to  Rome  was  undertaken  " 

Venezuela  and      ^^^  there  has  been  no  im- 
Colombia  portant  news  from  Haiti 

,.  ,  ^^  during  the  week   Colom- 

bia and  Venezuela  occupy  the  center  of 
the  stage  in  the  revolutionarv  drama,  or 
comedy.  In  Colombia  the  landing  of 'the 
American  troops  on  the  Isthmus  has 
called  forth  a  heated  protest  from  certain 
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South  American  papers,  especially  the 
Prensa,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  declares 
that  "  the  United  States  does  not  exer- 
cise any  political  protection  over  South 
America,  which  would  never  accept 
European  or  North  American  interven- 
tion in  its  affairs."  There  seems  to  be 
no  disposition  in  Continental  Europe,  or 
even  in  France,  to  give  moral  support  to 
this  sentiment,  and  one  of  the  Paris  jour- 
nals goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  the 
Latin-American  countries  can  establish 
stable  governments  their  sovereignty  will 
eventually  pass  away.  Commander  Mc- 
^  ean,  of  the  "  Cincinnati,"  says  that  no 
more  troops  are  needed  at  the  Isthmus 
for  the  present,  and  altho  the  situation 
is  quiet  it  is  not  advisable  to  withdraw 
any  of  the  2,000  marines  and  blue  jackets 
now  available  in  case  of  future  disturb- 
ance. The  rebels  are  not  seen  along  the 
Isthmian  railroad  line,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  control  of  the  line  by  the  United 
States  will  have  a  very  disheartening  ef- 
fect on  the  revolution,  which  the  Colom- 
bian authorities  say  is  now  dead.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  over  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  transported 
2,000  of  the  Colombian  Government 
troops  over  the  railroad,  the  troops  being 
put  in  one  set  of  cars  and  their  arms  and 
ammunitions  in  another,  all  under  the 
protection  of  United  States  marines.  It 
is  said  that  this  action  does  away  entire- 
ly with  the  sovereign  rights  of  Colombia 
over  its  own  territory.  In  Venezuela 
General  Matos,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
is  gradually  mobilizing  his  forces  for  an 
advance  on  Caracas,  some  sixty  miles 
from  his  headquarters.  His  army  con- 
sists of  about  16,000  men,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  number  is  being  augmented  by 
deserters  from  General  Castro's  forces. 
In  the  meantime  a  slight  flurry  was  oc- 
casioned in  this  country  by  the  news  that 
the  Venezuelan  gunboat  "  Restaurador  " 
had  approached  the  rebels  in  their 
stronghold  at  Cuidad  Bolivar  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  when  within  the  three 
miles  coast  limit  had  hoisted  its  own  flag 
and  shelled  the  town.  When  the  United 
States  Minister  heard  of  this  from  the 
Consul  at  La  Guayra  he  called  upon  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  obtained  his  prom- 
ise that  satisfaction  would  be  accorded 
bv  the  Venezuelan  Government  after  in- 
vestigation. In  sixteen  hours  the  '  Res- 
taurador "  hoisted  the  United  States  flag 


and  saluted  it  with  twenty-one  guns,  thus 
apologizing  for  using  the  American  flag 
as  a  truce.  The  State  Department  has 
approved  of  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Minister  in  demanding  this  apol- 
ogy, but  some  people  have  thought  that 
Venezuela  had  a  right  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  as  international  law  sanctions 
the  use  of  a  neutral  nation's  flag  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  an  enemy  in  battle. 
The  reason,  however,  why  the  *'  Restau- 
rador "  incident  does  not  come  under  this 
head  is  because  the  deception  was  car- 
ried out  in  Venezuelan  waters  and  not 
on  the  high  seas ;  and  furthermore,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  United  States  can 
be  strictly  considered  a  neutral  Govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  peculiar  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  It  is  also  stated  that  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Venezuela  and 
England  may  be  ruptured  at  any  moment. 
The  Venezuelans  have  protested  against 
the  English  flag  being  raised  over  Goose 
Island,  which  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Paira 
between  the  British  island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  Venezuelan  coast,  about  three 
miles  away.  This  is  only  one  of  the  se- 
ries of  petty  troubles  between  England 
and  Venezuela,  and  the  general  situation 
is  anything  but  hopefu'. 


The  British  ™"&!  ^^f  ?pi?^ 

Government's  Troubles     ^adly  for  the  Bnt- 

ish  Government 
in  both  England  and  Ireland.  While 
there  have  been  no  elections  this  past 
week,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Education  bill, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  seems  deter- 
mined to  force  through  Parliament.  But 
the  Conservatives  themselves  are  show- 
ing their  fear  of  the  effect  of  success  and 
compromises  are  proposed,  which  the 
Noncomformists  refuse  to  consider.  Sir 
William  Walrond  has,  for  one,  suggested 
that  Church  of  England  clergy  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  their  catechism  in 
the  board  schools  and  that  Nonconform- 
ist ministers  should  have  a  similar  right 
to  teach  theirs,  if  they  have  any,  in  the 
voluntary  Church  schools.  Altho  so  in- 
fluential a  High  Churchman  as  Canon 
vScott  Holland  has  approved  this  com- 
promise, it  onlv  shows  how  little  such 
men  understand  the  condition  and  the  ob- 
jection.    The  principle  would  open  the 
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schools  to  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and 
secularists  in  fine  confusion.  The  Irish 
outlook  is  equally  serious.  Last  week 
the  Earl  of  Dudley  entered  Dublin  as  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was  received 
with  the  greatest  apathy,  a  very  small 
crowd  and  very  little  cheering.  The  Lon- 
don Times  comments  on  it  in  a  gloomy 
way  and  even  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  might  as  well  be  abol- 
ished and  Ireland  governed  on  the  same 
lines  as  Scotland.  The  Government  is 
enforcing  the  Crimes  Act  even  in  Dublin, 
and  several  of  the  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament have  been  arrested  for  its  viola- 
tion, and  it  seems  as  if  the  rest  might  fol- 
low to  prison,  as  the  Nationalists  are  not 
at  all  weakening  in  their  campaign 
against  the  Government. 

,-    .  While  the  Boer  Generals  have 

Various  .   ,         ...         . 

_,     .         eot  no  special  satisfaction  from 
Topics       °     .  ^  -  .  , 

their    recent    conference    with 

Secretary  Chamberlain,  they  are  getting 
some  returns  from  their  appeal  to  the 
public  for  funds  to  enable  the  impover- 
ished Boers  to  restock  their  farms.  By 
far  the  largest  gift  is  from  Henry 
Phipps,  an  American,  of  New  York  City, 
and  a  director  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  who  has  given  $100,000  for 
the  widows'  and  young  orphans'  relief 
fund.  He  specially  stipulated  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  with  the  money  that 
could  be  justly  described  as  unfriendly 
to  Great  Britain.  A  most  cordial  assur- 
ance to  that  effect  was  given  by  General 
Botha. — While  the  French  courts,  and 
indeed  a  court-martial,  have  dealt  very 
gently  with  officials  who  refused  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  closing  unauthorized 
French  schools  taught  by  nuns,  the  Min- 
ister of  War  has  dismissed  from  the  serv- 
ice two  high  officers  for  such  refusal. — 
It  seems  to  be  a  period  of  unusual  seis- 
mic activity.  The  late  eruptions  of 
Mont  Pelee,  in  Martinique,  have  re- 
sulted in  no  loss  of  life,  altho  as  terrible 
as  any  that  went  before,  because  the  in- 
habitants had  taken  warning  and  fled. 
Very  severe  earthquakes  are  reported 
from  Russian  Turkestan,  and  a  thousand 
or  more  people  have  been  killed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kashgar.  In  Sicily  a 
tornado  has  been  almost  equally  fatal, 
and  several  hundred  were  killed  in  the 
Province  of  Catania. 


T,,     o  Secretary  Hav's  note  to 

The  Rumanian        ,         .       -^  '7-.  r 

Q        .  the  Signatory  rowers  01 

Vjues  ion  ^^^  Berlin  Treaty  as  to 

the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania 
was  a  great  surprise  to  the  European 
courts.  It  is  announced  that  Great  Brit- 
ain had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it,  any 
more  than  the  other  Governments,  but 
Lord  Lansdowne  immediately  accepted  its 
principles,  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and 
seconded  the  appeal.  But  no  other  Power 
has  yet  sent  an  answer  or  taken  any  ac- 
tion, except  Rumania  itself,  which  has, 
it  is  reported,  informed  Great  Britain, 
and  probably  other  Powers,  that  she  re- 
gards her  treatment  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
aliens  under  her  law,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
ternal concern,  with  which  other  nations 
have  nothing  to  do.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  special'  complaint,  however,  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that 
impoverished  Rumanian  Jews  were 
driven  in  great  numbers  to  these  coun- 
tries, where  they  were  likely  to  become  a 
burden  on  public  or  private  charity,  Ru- 
mania will  suspend  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion. While  this  course  would  silence 
the  foreign  complaint,  it  would  be  no  al- 
leviation of  the  condition  of  the  Ru- 
manian Jews,  but  rather  an  aggravation 
of  their  miseries.  Rumania  depends  on 
the  money-lenders  for  her  finances,  and 
it  is  likely  that  those  that  hold  her  bonds 
or  who  may  be  asked  to  loan  more  money 
will  be  very  slow  to  grant  any  favors 
unless  the  condition  of  the  Jews  is  bet- 
tered. Very  likely  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  may  use  some  moral  pressure  that 
will  have  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  directed  to 
Rumania  in  a  way  that  will  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

^,  ,-  ,  .  An  article  in  The  Inde- 
The  Macedonian  ,  .  , 

Q    -       ,  PENDENT  this  week  sug- 

gests that  Secretary  Hay 
repeat  his  good  offices,  this  time  in  be- 
half of  the  Armenians,  as  it  is  reported 
that  Turkish  soldiers  and  Kurds  are  sur- 
rounding them  at  Mush  and  elsewhere, 
and  are  expecting  from  the  Porte  an  or- 
der of  massacre.  The  report  may  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  diplomatic  action  of  the  sort  will 
now  be  taken.  But  there  are  disturb- 
ances of  a  serious  nature  started  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  that  are  giving  no  little 
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concern  to  the  neighboring  Powers,  es-  firmed.  He  has  occupied  the  throne 
pecially  Austria  and  Russia.  The  two  since  1862,  but  has  claimed  the  independ- 
Macedonian  provinces  of  Monastir,  south  ent  title  of  Emperor  for  only  five  years, 
of  Servia,  and  Saloniki,  south  of  Bui-  Our  last  mail  reports  showed  that  there 
garia,  have  been  in  chronic  rebellion  was  trouble  over  the  proposed  celebra- 
against  Turkish  control  for  many  years,  tion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
and  the  insurgents  have  received  aid  coronation,  as  Mr.  MacLeavey  Brown, 
from  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Englishman  in  charge  of  the  treas- 
Bulgaria.  It  is  probable  that  the  money  ury,  refused  to  sanction  the  extravagant 
received  for  the  ransom  of  Miss  Stone  plans.  The  Emperor  has  been  a  weak 
has  been  used  by  this  Macedonian  com-  man,  now  under  one  influence  and  now 
mittee  to  aid  the  rebellion.  Austria  and  under  another,  and  American  advisers 
Russia  have  made  sharp  protests  to  the  have  had  their  turn. — The  death  of  Mr. 
Turkish  Government  as  to  the  disorders,  Pethick,  the  American  missionary  who 
which  disturb  business,  and  the  Sultan  became  the  secretary  of  Li  Hung-chang, 
has  called  out  fifteen  battalions  of  troops  is  much  regretted.  It  was  understood 
to  crush  the  revolutionists;  but  the  last  that  he  was  to  write,  and  indeed  had 
report  is  that  three  hundred  of  them  who  nearly  written,  a  full  biography  of  the 
had  been  surrounded  in  Saloniki  have  great  Chinese  statesman,  and  no  one  else 
succeeded  after  a  fight  in  escaping.  The  had  command  of  such  materials  for  the 
chief  of  the  revolution  is  Issa  Boljetinaz.  important  work.  But  on  his  death  search 
The  whole  village  of  Monastir  seems  to  was  made  for  the  manuscript  in  vain ; 
be  in  revolution.  The  Turkish  official  no  scrap  of  it  could  be  found.  Some 
telegrams  claim  that  162  Bulgarians  were  think  he  had  not  prepared  it,  others  that 
killed  or  wounded  in  a  late  fight  near  it  had  been  purposely  destroyed,  and  yet 
Monastir.  It  is  ominous  that  on  the  others  that  it  was  carted  away  by  acci- 
same  day  as  this  fight  the  Russians  and  dent  with  various  rubbish.  Large  re- 
Bulgarians  were  celebrating  the  consecra-  wards  have  been  offered  in  vain  for  its 
tion  of  the  Shipka  Pass  Memorial  discovery.  Of  course,  there  will  be  an 
Church.  All  the  Bulgarian  Ministers  enormous  Chinese  life  printed,  full  of 
were  there,  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  adulation  and  falsehood,  which  nobody 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  other  of-  can  read. — The  effort  of  Russia  to  pose 
ficials  representing  Russia,  and  the  as  the  particular  friend  of  China  is  amus- 
warmest  expressions  were  uttered  on  ing  to  uninterested  spectators,  but  annoy- 
both  sides  of  unceasing  fellowship,  such  ing  to  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Ernest 
as  united  them  in  the  battle  of  Shipka  Satow.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rus- 
Pass  against  Turkey.  Turkey  can  hard-  sia  stole  a  march  by  evacuating  Peking 
ly  be  pleased  at  this  expression,  just  at  in  1900  and  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 
this  time,  considering  that  this  was  said  vincial  Government  of  Tientsin  in  ad- 
on  territory  yet  nominally  Turkish,  as  vance  of  the  other  Powers.  While  all 
Bulgaria  is  still  a  vassal  State,  and  a  Bui-  were  prophesying  that  she  would  not 
garian  committee  is  supporting  the  Mace-  yield  Manchuria  to  China  or  the  Shan- 
donian  revolutionists  over  the  border  in  haikwan-Newchwang  Railway,  and  the 
the  attempt  to  extend  the  deliverance  British  were  declaring  that  they  would 
which  was  achieved  for  Bulgaria  at  not  yield  their  control  of  the  Peking- 
Shipka  Pass.  The  revolutionists  are  Shanhaikwan  line  until  Russia  had 
represented  to  be  Bulgarians,  which  yielded  her  line,  Russia  secretly  gave 
means  that  they  belong  to  the  Bulgarian  over  one  section  of  the  railway,  and 
Christians  living  there,  aided  by  their  co-  promised  that  it  should  all  be  yielded  by 
religionists  in  Bulgaria,  who  wish  to  see  last  Sunday.  The  understanding  had 
Saloniki  annexed  to  Bulgaria.  been  that  the  two  Powers  should  with- 
^  draw    simultaneously    on    October    8th. 

Russia  has  also  restored  one  section  of 

p       It  is  not  easy  to  get  news  from  Manchuria,   at    least    nominally.     Now 

E  St"    ^^^  palace  of  Yi-Hieung,  Em-  England  is  hastening  to  keep  her  part  of 

*®        peror  of  Korea.     It  is  reported  the  engagement,  but  Russia  gains  in  Chi- 

that  he  is  dead,  but  this  is  not  vet  con-  nese  estimation  by  her  precedence. 


Newfoundland's    Hopes    and    Trials 

By  Sir  Robert  Bond 

Premier  of  Newfoundland 
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conducted  an  extensive  mercantile  business  in  Newfoundland.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar.  Fellow 
Koyal  Colonial  Inst.,  1890 ;  member  of  Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce,  1896  :  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  1884. — Editob.] 


I    HAVE  come  to  this  country  in  the 
hope  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions to  the  so-called  Bond-Blaine  Con- 
vention of  1890,  which  was  arranged  by 


SIR   ROBERT    BOND 

the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  and  myself, 
acting  respectively  for  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland,  and  assisted  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  the  late  Lord 
Pauncefote,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Im- 
perial Government. 

What  we  Newfoundlanders  want  is  a 
free  market  here  for  such  of  the  products 
of  our  fisheries  as  are  made  use  of  here 


and  we  are  willing  to  give  valuable  con- 
cessions in  return.  We  had  the  matter 
arranged  in  1890,  but  Canada  intervened 
by  protesting  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment that  she  had  not  been  consulted 
about  the  matter  and  was  not  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  that 
such  being  the  case  a  reasonable  time 
should  be  given  her  in  which  to  nego- 
tiate a  similar  convention. 

Newfoundland  has  since  that  time 
been  patiently  awaiting  the  decision  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to 
the  protest  entered  by  the  Dominion,  and 
it  was  only  during  my  recent  visit  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  decision 
from  the  Home  authorities  in  relation  to 
the  matter.  This  resulted  in  my  being 
authorized  to  proceed  to  this  country  to 
reopen  negotiations  and  in  instructions 
being  sent  from  the  British  Foreign 
Office  to  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Washington  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
about  such  a  treaty.  Altho  the  Conven- 
tion of  1890  was  not  ratified  and  conse- 
quently did  not  go  into  force,  Newfound- 
land's Government  during  the  past 
twelve  years  has  granted  to  American 
fishermen  nearly  all  the  privileges  which 
it  was  intended  to  convey,  while  we  have 
received  nothing  in  return.  Newfound- 
land pursued  that  policy  because  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  not  by  rea- 
son of  any  action  or  want  of  action  of 
the  United  States  authorities,  and  we 
have  always  believed  that  as  soon  as 
Newfoundland  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  ready  for  the  ratification  of 
the  1890  Convention  the  United  States 
would  do  its  part. 

Accordingly  I  visited  Washington  two 
weeks  ago  to  reopen  negotiations.    I  saw 
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there  Mr.  Adee,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  of  this  country,  who  informed  the 
Acting  Ambassador  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and  myself  that  he  would  im- 
mediately communicate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  now  awaiting  the  result  of 
that  communication.  The  chief  advan- 
tage which  we  expect  to  gain  from  that 
Convention  is  freedom  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  Baltimore  as  distributing  cen- 
ters for  our  exports.  At  the  present 
time  the  bonding  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  as  virtually  to  prohibit 
our  doing  this.  During  the  operation  of 
the  Washington  Treaty,  which  expired 
in  1885,  we  did  a  large  business  with  the 
United  States,  and  not  only  was  there 
much  profit  from  this  traffic  for  your 
brokers  and  merchants  who  handled  our 
goods,  but  also  a  very  considerable  vol- 
ume of  trade  from  this  country  to  our 
island,  so  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  our 
imports  were  from  the  United  States. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  this  trade  fell  oflf  considerably. 
While  it  prevailed  two  steamers  a  week 
from  New  York  to  St.  John's  were  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  traffic,  but 
now  a  fortnightly  boat  is  sufficient.  We 
are  very  large  importers  of  flour,  for  tho 
we  can  grow  wheat,  we  do  not  yet  raise 
enough  for  our  own  purposes.  We  also 
import  much  pork,  beef,  cattle  feed, 
leather,  tobacco — both  leaf  and  manufac- 
tured— butter  and  machinery  for  mining 
and  lumbering  purposes.  Therefore,  if 
trade  with  Newfoundland  were  facili- 
tated she  would  be  a  good  customer  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Fisheries  Question  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one  and  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  United  States  were  British 
provinces.  Then  all  British  colonists  had 
equal  rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
ies. After  the  States  had  gained  their 
independence  it  remained  to  be  decided 
what  fishing  privileges  should  be  granted 
to  those  who  had  separated  from  the 
Mother  Country.  Accordingly  this  mat- 
ter was  one  of  those  dealt  with  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  by  which  the 
Americans  were  allowed  to  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  dry  and  cure 
their  fish  on  those  coasts  or  on  any  settled 
part  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast. 


After  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  British 
waters  was  suspended,  a  number  of 
American  ships  were  seized  for  trespass- 
ing, and  in  1818  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  to  Great  Britain 
that  a  Commission  be  appointed  to  make 
an  adjustment  of  the  matter.  The  Com- 
mission met  in  London  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  October  20th,  1818,  was  signed. 
Briefly  stated  this  provides : 

Art.  I. — The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  forever  the  right  to  capture 
fish  of  all  kinds  along  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland from  Cape  Ray  to  Rameau 
Islands. 

Art.  11. — Gives  liberty  to  American 
citizens  to  take  fish  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast  from  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon. 

Art.  III. — Gives  liberty  to  American 
citizens  to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador from  Cape  Joly  northward. 

Art.  IV. — Gives  liberty  to  American 
citizens  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  uht 
settled  bays  and  harbors  of  the  coast 
from  Cape  Ray  to  Rameau  Islands. 

Art.  V. — Gives  liberty  to  American 
citizens  to  enter  any  harbor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  shelter  or  repairing 
damage,  purchasing  wood  or  obtaining 
water. 

This  Convention  remained  without 
alteration  until  June  5th  of  the  year  1854, 
when  as  a  result  of  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on  since  1847  ^  ^^^i" 
procity  treaty  went  into  effect  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  which  all  British 
waters  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica were  thrown  open  to  the  United 
States  and  all  United  States  waters 
north  of  the  36th  degree  of  latitude 
were  thrown  open  to  British  subjects. 
Certain  articles  of  each  nation  were  also 
made  free  of  duty  by  the  other.  The 
treaty  was  to  last  ten  years,  and  on  March 
17th,  1865,  the  United  States  gave  notice 
of  its  termination  and  the  status  estab- 
lished by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
18 1 8  came  into  force  again. 

Once  more  there  was  a  season  of  vio- 
lation of  our  laws.  Steps  were  taken  for 
the  protection  of  British  rights  and  more 
captures  and  forfeitures  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
followed.  This  led  to  reopening  of  ne- 
gotiations for  a  settlement  of  the  Fish- 
eries Question.    A  Joint  Commission  met 
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in  Washington  and  the  reciprocity  pro-  interfere  with  their  fishing  rights, 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  1854  were  re-  Formerly  that  might  have  been  the  case, 
vived.  but  those  days  have  gone  by,  as  the 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  claim  was  whole  French  interest  in  the  Newfound- 
advanced  that  the  British  coast  fisheries  land  fisheries  now  i^  limited  to  the  ships 
were  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  of  two  St.  Malo  firms,  whose  total  invest- 
United  States.  The  settlement  of  this  ment  is  about  £25,000  and  whose  profits 
question  was  referred  to  a  Commission,  are  not  more  than  £4,000  per  year.  They 
which  sat  in  Halifax  and  which  awarded  only  use  about  350  miles  of  the  coast. 
Great  Britain  $5,500,000  as  compensation  It  is  sentiment,  therefore,  which  makes 
for  the  Americans'  use  of  the  fisheries  France  cling  to  this  last  relic  of  her  once 
for  twelve  years.  Of  this  sum  New-  great  possessions  in  America.  Over  and 
foundland  received  $1,000,000.  over  again  attempts  have  been  made  by 
The  Washington  Treaty  was  termi-  the  Imperial  Government  to  settle  the 
nated  in  1884  by  the  United  States  Gov-  French  claims  by  a  money  payment,  but 
ernment  and  to-day  American  citizens  France  won't  sell  for  any  price.  The 
fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters  are  only  Imperial  Government  manifests  the 
entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  them  greatest  interest  in  the  matter  and  is 
under  the  Treaty  of  1818.  Altho  such  is  willing  to  do  all  that  it  can,  yet  the  diffi- 
the  case  the  Government  of  Newfound-  culty  remains  as  bad  as  ever.  It  will 
land  has  throughout  the  last  twelve  probably  be  finally  adjusted  by  means  of 
years  extended  to  American  fishermen  an  exchange  of  territory.  Two  years 
all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  British  sub-  ago  I  had  a  conference  on  the  subject 
jects  and  that  were  actually  to  be  con-  with  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
veyed  by  the  treaty  of  1900  and  for  ernment  in  Downing  Street  and  made 
which  in  the  past  the  United  States  Gov-  them  acquainted  with  Newfoundland's 
ernment  paid  us  almost  $100,000  per  views  and  wishes.  They  promised  as- 
year.  sistance  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  but 
The  question  involved  in  the  non-ratifi-  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been 
cation  of  the  Convention  of  1890  between  done. 

the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  This  French  Shore  Question  has  re- 
was  only  one  of  our  difficulties.  We  tarded  Newfoundland's  progress  to  a 
have  another  great  difficulty  in  the  Fish-  very  marked  extent.  It  not  only  means 
eries  Question  between  Newfoundland  the  barring  of  the  whole  coast  claimed 
and  France,  complicated  and  intensified  by  the  French,  but  it  also  interferes  with 
by  the  French  Coast  Question  and  by  the  development  of  the  interior,  because  the 
French  island  of  St.  Pierre  and  its  lively  colonists  cannot  ship  the  country's  prod- 
inhabitants,  uce  from  any  place  on  the  French  coast 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  v^ithout  danger  of  interference,  but  must 
from  St.  Pierre  to  our  island  and  to  send  it  to  Port  au  Basque  on  the  south,  or 
Canada.  Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  else  to  Lewisport  or  some  other  point 
on  a  commission  with  the  late  Sir  John  on  the  east  coast.  An  instance  of  the 
Thompson,  Premier  of  Canada,  it  was  evil  effects  of  this  barring  is  given  by 
shown  that  this  smuggling  caused  a  loss  the  great  copper  mine  at  York  Harbor, 
of  revenue  amounting  to  about  $500,000  situated  from  three  to  six  miles  from 
per  annum  to  the  Dominion  Government  tidewater.  A  large  amount  of  British 
and  that  Newfoundland's  loss  from  it  capital  has  been  invested  here  and  much 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  per  ore  taken  out,  but  it  cannot  be  shipped 
annum.  We  have  a  cruiser  looking  for  and  matters  are  brought  to  a  standstill 
the  smugglers,  and  this  has  restrained  because  the  company  is  not  allowed  to 
them  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still  a  build  a  pier,  while  to  ship  in  a  harbor  by 
considerable  contraband  trade  carried  on.  means  of  small  boats  would  be  too  ex- 
Newfoundland's  greatest  trouble  is  pensive  and  no  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
caused  by  the  French  Shore  Question,  property.  I  understand  that  this  mine 
which  prevents  the  British  colonists  from  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
erecting  piers,  wharves  and  docks  along  American  capitalists,  who  have  built 
2,000  miles  of  the  coast,  the  French  con-  something  like  thirteen  miles  of  railway 
tending  that  the  erection  of  piers  would  to  tap  this  and  other  properties  in  their 
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possession.  They  will,  no  doubt,  thereby 
be  able  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  shipment 
of  ore  that  presented  itself  to  the  Eng- 
lish company  owning  York  Harbor. 

We  would  not  dream  of  asking  per- 
mission of  France  to  erect  temporary 
buildings,  for  such  application  would  be 
an  admission  of  their  claim  to  a  terri- 
torial right,  which  England  and  New- 
foundland have  always  emphatically  de- 
nied. Our  application  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  with  France  is  still  pending. 

If  this  French  Shore  Question  were 
cleared  up  emigration  would  immediate- 
ly flow  in,  with  capital  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  our  soil  and  forests, 
which  are  very  great.  Even  as  matters 
are  we  are  eighth  on  the  list  of  the  cop- 
per producing  countries  of  the  world. 
We  have  also  large  deposits  of  iron,  and 
from  Belle  Isle  alone  we  furnish  the  en- 
tire supply  for  the  smelting  works  at 
North  Sydney,  the  properties  of  the  Do- 
minion Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  in  which 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  was 
recently  president  and  still  has  a  very 
large  interest. 

Our  coal  deposits  are  very  consider- 
able, one  area  near  Grand  Lake  covering 
about  twelve  square  miles  and  another 
deposit  on  the  west  coast  about  six 
square  miles.  The  late  Sir  Wm.  Daw- 
soM,  the  great  Canadian  authority  on 
coal,  was  of  opinion  that  a  large  deposit 
would  be  found  on  the  west  coast,  as  he 
believed  that  a  continuation  of  the  North 
Sydney  coal  measure  crossed  under  the 
gulf  and  outcropped  at  the  point  he 
designated.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  recent  discoveries  at  Crab's  Brook. 
Galena,  asbestos  and  gold  all  exist  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  island. 

Then,  as  regards  lumber,  we  have  ex- 
tensive areas  covered  with  spruce — very 
much  of  which  is  valuable  for  paper  pulp 
— and  white  pine.  Lumber  is  now  one 
of  our  most  important  products.  Louis 
Miller,  formerly  of  Crieff,  Scotland,  who 
owned  and  operated  extensive  timber 
areas  in  Norway,  is  now  at  Red  Indian 
Lake,  where  he  has  established  himself 
and  is  doing  an  extensive  business  ship- 
ping pine  lumber  to  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket, where  it  commands  the  highest 
prices. 

Our   fisheries   arc   the   finest   in   the 


world.  They  consist  of  cod,  herring, 
salmon,  whale  and  seal,  and  they  employ 
about  30,000  men.  We  have  been  experi- 
menting with  the  artificial  hatching  of 
salmon,  cod  and  lobster  and  are  obtain- 
ing good  results  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  the  present  time.  The  salmon 
we  are  sure  about,  as  they  return  to  their 
spawning  grounds,  but  the  lobsters  take 
seven  years  to  develop  to  marketable 
size,  and  the  habits  of  the  cod  are  so  er- 
ratic that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
where  our  planted  fish  go. 

I  have  been  watching  with  great  inter- 
est the  cod  tagging  and  other  experi- 
ments of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  learn 
of  evidence  helping  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  success  attending  the  planting  out 
of  cod  fry.  However,  there  is  no  falling 
off;  the  fish  seem  as  abundant  as  they 
were  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  seals  that  are  slaugh- 
tered by  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year  for  their  oil  and  skins.  The  latter 
are  split  and  made  into  patent  leather 
and  also  have  recently  been  used  for  bi- 
cycle saddles  in  place  of  pigskin. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  once  of 
much  importance  and  was  engaged  in  by 
British,  Americans  and  Portuguese  on 
our  coast,  was  revived  four  years  ago 
after  a  long  period  of  quiescence,  and 
there  are  now  two  or  three  firms  catch- 
ing the  whales,  that  are  apparently  again 
abundant. 

Newfoundland's  present  outlook  is 
very  favorable.  Her  population  is  now 
250,000  and  has  increased  faster,  I  be- 
lieve, during  the  past  ten  years  than  that 
of  any  other  British  colony,  the  gain  in 
that  time  having  been  ten  per  cent.  The 
climate  is  more  temperate  than  is  Cana- 
da's, and,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion, there  is  little  or  no  fog,  except  along 
about  150  miles  of  the  south  coast,  where 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  Arctic  current 
meet. 

There  are  vast  stretches  of  good  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  island.  Up  to  the 
present  agriculture  does  not  engage  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  its  popula- 
tion, but  the  quantity  of  vegetables,  hay 
and  fodder  raised  nearly  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people.  Until  the  rail- 
way system  was  completed,  four  years 
ago,  farmers  had  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  lands  along  the  seaboard,  because 
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it  was  the  only  highway  by  which  they 
could  transport  produce  to  market.  Now 
the  lands  of  the  interior  are  open  to  en- 
terprise and  capital  and  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  the  practical  farmer.  That  is 
the  class  we  desire  to  see  enter  the  col- 
ony, and  as  mining  and  lumbering  pio- 
neer the  way  for  the  farmer  and  offer 
ready  markets  for  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
so  surely  will  agriculture — the  only  dura- 
ble substratui  of  a  country's  prosperity 
— take  an  important  place  among  the  in- 
dustries of  our  people.  While  grain  has 
been  successfully  raised,  so  far  all  the 
flour  required  by  the  people  of  the  colony 
has  been  imnorted  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  land  is  fitted  for 
agriculture  and  can  grow  all  that  Canada 
grows,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  have 
not  developed  in  that  direction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  French  Shore  Question, 
which  ties  up  about  half  of  our  coast 
line  and  so  prevents  settlement. 

I  regret  that  so  little  is  known  of  the 
island  by  the  pleasure  and  health  seeking 
people  of  this  country,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  if  it  were  better  known  hundreds  of 
Americans  would  visit  it  during  the 
summer  season.  The  summer  months 
are  perfectly  delightful.  There  are  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  sudden  changes  to 
cold;  the  air  is  fresh  and  bracing.  As 
regards  scenery  Newfoundland  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  American  Switzerland, 
for  it  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes,  rivers 
and  mountains.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
teem  with  salmon  and  trout,  which  are 
free  to  all  who  desire  to  throw  the  fly. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  interior 
afford  the  finest  caribou  and  grouse 
shooting  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  speak 
from  a  knowledge  that  few,  if  any,  even 
of  my  own  countrymen,  possess,  for 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  had  more 
leisure  than  I  now  enjoy,  I  used  to  spend 
at  least  two  months  every  year  in  trav- 
ersing the  interior.  There  were  no  rail- 
w^ays  in  the  island  at  that  time  and  jour- 
neying had  to  be  done  by  canoe  and  on 
foot.  With  Indian  guides  I  have  been 
all  over  the  island — north,  south,  east 
and  west — and  crossed  it  from  east  to 
west  three  times,  taking  a  different  route 
on  each  occasion.  The  railway  has  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  romance  that  at- 
tached to  travel  in  those  days,  but  to  the 
man  who  loves  to  commune  with  nature 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  who  can 


appreciate  the  beautiful  as  displayed  in 
mountain  and  torrent,  forest  and  lake,  and 
who  can  enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
camp  life,  there  is  no  fairer  place  to 
sojourn. 

How  would  the  tourist  reach  there? 
By  steamer  sailing  direct  from  either  this 
port  or  Halifax,  or  by  railway  to  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  thence  by  the  palace  steam- 
er "  Bruce  "  to  Port  au  Basque,  where 
he  would  connect  with  the  Newfound- 
land Railway.  Steamers  but  little  less 
pretentious  ply  upon  the  great  bays  of 
Notre  Dame,  Bonavista,  Trinity  and  Pla- 
centia;  so  that  if  the  tourist  desired  to 
enjoy  a  sea  voyage  and  at  the  same  time 
take  in  the  coast  scenery  he  could  make 
connections  with  those  steamers  and  go 
around  the  island. 

Our  people  are  almost  all  of  British 
blood.  The  aborigines  have  disappeared 
completely.  Not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be 
found  on  the  island.  Some  say  that  the 
Mic  Macs  came  over  from  the  mainland 
and  slaughtered  them,  others  that  the 
white  men  drove  them  awav ;  at  any  rate 
they  are  gone.  We  have  a  few  French 
half-breeds,  less  than  600.  They  are 
like  the  French  half-breeds  of  Canada. 

The  question  of  confederation  with 
Canada  is  not  at  present  an  issue  in  New- 
foundland. The  people  for  the  greater 
part  are  averse  to  it.  They  voted  on 
it  in  1869  and  the  union  proposition  was 
then  beaten  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Tliere  has  been  no  change  since  that  time. 
Newfoundland  people  think  that  if  they 
were  united  with  Canada  they  would 
have  to  bear  a  part  of  her  burdens  in- 
curred for  improving  her  transportation 
facilities  and  would  get  no  material  re- 
turn. We  are  separated  from  Canada 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
Canadian  railroads,  canals  and  steamboat 
lines  will  not  benefit  us. 

As  to  union  with  the  United  States, 
nobody  in  our  island  favors  that. 

No ;  Newfoundland  prefers  to  go  her 
way  alone.  She  has  an  area  of  42,000 
square  miles  herself  and  a  protectorate 
over  196,000  square  miles  of  Labrador, 
which  has  extensive  mineral  ranges  and 
timber  tracts.  To-day  the  colony  stands 
in  a  remarkably  good  position.  Its  bonds 
are  high  on  the  London  market,  it  has  a 
surplus  revenue  and  the  people  are  per- 
fectly contented  and  happy. 

New  York  City. 
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By  Urbain  Gohier 


[M.  Gohier,  as  our  readers  will  remember.  Is  the  author  of  "  L' Armee  Contre  La  Nation,"  as 
well  as  many  articles  against  militarism  and  Catholicism  which  brought  him  Into  great  prominence  at 
the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  He  is  now  in  this  country  studying  our  social  and  religious  institutions. 
His  views  have,  we  believe,  compelled  him  to  engage  in  five  duels. —  Editor.] 


SECRETARY  HAY'S  circular  in  be- 
half of  the  Jews  of  Roumania  ad- 
dressed to  the  powers'  signatory  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  fallen  among  the 
European  chancelleries  like  a  stone  in  a 
frog  pond. 

There  is  general  dismay  among  the 
solemn  gentlemen  who  assume  to  hold 
in  their  hands  the  fate  of  peoples,  to  be 
decided  according  to  certain  rites  and  in 
the  greatest  mystery. 

If  Mr.  Hay's  act  had  had  no  other  re- 
sults than  to  revolutionize  the  diplomacy 
of  the  old  nations  it  would  be  in  that 
respect  alone  of  infinite  value.  Sensible 
men  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  diplomacy  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  changes  in  national  constitutions  and 
public  rights;  why  the  relations  of  peo- 
ples are  still  in  this  twentieth  century 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  Machia- 
velli ;  why  civilized  men  are  deprived  of 
the  right  of  superintending  themselves 
their  international  as  well  as  their  na- 
tional interests. 

In  our  Parliaments  of  Europe,  when 
there  comes  up  a  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment or  modification  of  the  tax  on 
bicycles  there  is  public  discussion;  the 
matter  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
electorate,  is  followed  with  attention  by 
all  persons  interested  in  it,  and  is  re- 
viewed in  two  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senators.  But  peace  and  war, 
involving  the  lives  of  millions  of  men, 
the  fate  of  civilization,  these  depend  upon 
the  obscure  manipulations  of  diplomacy. 

We  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  evening  in 
peace  and  awake  the  next  morning  to 
find  upon  our  door  an  order  for  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army,  inviting  us  to  take 
knapsack  and  gun  and  submit  to  be  glor- 
iously massacred — because  the  diplomats 
have  so  decided.  Later,  after  the  war,  if 
we  are  still  there  to  listen  to  it,  they  will 
tell  us  the  reason,  or  perhaps  will  in- 
struct our  children  in  school  manuals, 
telling  them  that  the  "  honor  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  menaced." 

When  one  studies  history  in  its  au- 
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thentic  sources,  in  the  memoirs,  corre- 
spondence and  comments  of  sovereigns, 
ambassadors  or  ministers,  it  is  easy  to 
learn  the  true  basis  of  these  "  attacks 
upon  the  national  honor."  Stock  specu- 
lation, social  intrigues,  the  miserable 
strife  of  pomps  and  vanities,  such  are 
the  grand  causes  for  which  peoples  are 
destroyed. 

The  diplomats  of  old  Europe  are  gen- 
tlemen recruited  from  the  richest,  the 
most  polite,  the  most  ceremonious,  the 
most  egotistical,  the  most  infatuated,  the 
most  limited,  the  most  anti-democratic 
class ;  they  gather  ribbons  and  medals  of 
imperial  or  royal  orders.  They  array 
themselves  in  gorgeous  apparel  of  laces 
and  plumes  and  absurd  tinsel,  yet  still 
manage  to  draw  prestige  and  authority 
from  them.  They  cover  their  miserable 
nakedness  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
with  a  double  veil  of  mystery  and  false- 
hood. The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end 
to  this  sort  of  international  politics. 

Just  as  honest  men  hold  themselves 
bound  to  express  themselves  openly, 
clearly,  without  circumlocution,  honest 
nations  should  speak  with  frankness. 
Falsehood  and  duplicity  are  as  inexcus- 
able between  nations  as  between  men. 
Whether  you  be  an  honest  American  gen- 
tleman or  the  honest  American  nation, 
if  you  have  anything  to  tell  us  take  your 
pen  and  write.  We  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  answer  in  the  same  manner.  To 
the  devil  with  tortuous  diplomacy  and 
superannuated  diplomats. 

So  thinks  Secretary  of  State  Hay. 

And  he  thinks  well. 

The  letter  to  the  Powers  in  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  Jews  is  a  document  that 
does  honor  to  him  and  to  the  American 
people.  In  spite  of  the  affected  stupor, 
the  cool  pleasantries,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
buffs of  the  European  Chancelleries,  the 
note  of  the  nth  of  April,  1902,  will  very 
possibly  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  civilized  world. 

But  it  calls  for  something  to  follow. 

From  the  moment  when  Mr.  Hav  takes 
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to  heart  the  statement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berhn,  so  far  as  it  is  a  guaranty  for  the 
protection  of  oppressed  peoples  against 
the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors,  his  cause 
as  Secretary  of  State  should  be  logical 
and  complete.  His  generous  intervention 
in  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania 
obliges  him,  in  conscience,  to  interfere 
with  the  same  energy  in  favor  of  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  offers  to  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey  the  same  degree  of 
protection  as  to  the  Jews  of  Rumania. 
But  the  outrages  inflicted  on  the  Ar- 
menian nation  in  Turkey  are  infinitely 
more  cruel  than  those  endured  in  Ru- 
mania by  a  fraction  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
undoubtedly  well  informed  on  this  point. 
Their  missionaries  in  the  Orient  have 
told  them  of  the  unheard  of  crimes  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  justly  flayed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Great 
Assassin."  The  author  of  this  article  has 
published  in  this  country  a  startling 
resume  of  the  drama  in  which  three  hun- 
dred thousand  victims  perished  by  a  most 
cruel  death  under  the  express  orders  of 
the  Red  Sultan.  Moreover,  the  mas- 
sacres have  not  ceased.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  American  nation  has  yet  ac- 
customed itself  to  massacre ;  certain  it  is 
that  the  civilized  nations  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  news  of  systematic  dis- 
tinction in  Armenia.  It  is  no  longer  even 
"  sensational." 

The  honorable  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  soul,  indicates  his  point 
of  view  as  follows : 

"  The  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  in 
Rumania,  their  exclusion  from  the  public 
service,  the  limitation  of  their  civil  rights,  the 
imposition  upon  them  of  exceptional  taxes — 
involving  as  they  do  wrongs  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  liberal  modern  peoples — attack 
the  inherent  right  of  man  as  a  breadwinner." 

Mr.  Hay  has  very  good  ground  for  his 
argument.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some- 
thing worse  than  being  shut  out  from 
the  public  service,  deprived  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  subjected  to  exceptional  tax- 
ation. 

There  is  something  still  harder ;  it  is 
to  be  struck  down  by  a  blow,  to  be  flayed 
alive;  to  see  one's  wife  and  daughters 
covered  with  oil  and  burned  alive  after 
having  served  the  pleasure  of  the  most 


brutal  of  savages ;  it  is  to  watch  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  one's  own  people,  to 
see  villages  burned,  the  crops  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  horses,  flocks  carried 
away,  children  sold  into  harness  or  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  knees  of  their  fathers. 

That  is  the  lot  of  the  Armenians. 
That  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Armenians 
for  eight  years,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
"  civilized "  world,  under  the  eyes  of 
American  missionaries  themselves. 

And  the  Armenians  are  not,  like  the 
Jews  of  Rumania,  immigrants  into  the 
country  which  forces  them  to  emigrate 
again.  They  live  in  their  own  land,  in 
the  cradle  of  their  own  race,  on  the  soil 
which  they  have  held  since  ever  there 
were  men  upon  the  earth. 

The  Armenians  are  an  industrious,  in- 
telligent, peaceful  people ;  they  have  a 
political  history  and  a  national  literature. 
They  are  Christians,  like  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hay  owes  it  to  his  conscience  to 
intervene  in  their  behalf  as  he  has  al- 
ready done  in  behalf  of  the  Jews. 

The  author  of  this  article  may  not  be 
suspected  of  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
persecuted  Jews.  Every  day  for  three 
years  he  endangered  life  and  liberty  and 
suffered  irreparable  loss  in  order  to 
snatch  from  the  executioner  the  Jew 
Dreyfus. 

But  why  make  a  distinction  between 
the  victims? 

Can  we  while  defending  these  refuse 
to  aid  the  others? 

Mr.  Hay  wishes  Europe  to  respect  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  which  guarantees  to 
the  Jews  of  Rumania  civil  and  political 
equality,  the  right  to  vote  at  elections, 
the  right  to  be  lawyer  or  ofificial.  Very 
good. 

But  Mr.  Hay  should  also  demand  of 
Europe  to  respect  the  same  Treaty  of 
Berlin  which  guarantees  to  the  Arme- 
nians of  Turkey  the  right  not  to  be  cut 
to  pieces. 

"  The  United  States  may  not  authoritatively 
appeal  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, to  which  it  was  not  and  cannot  become  a 
signatory,  but  it  does  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
principles  consigned  therein,  because  they  are 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  eternal 
justice." 

The  principles  of  eternal  justice  should 
be  applied  at  least  as  energetically  to  pre- 
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vent  the  extermination  of  the  Armenians 
as  the  "  diminutio  capitis "  of  the  Ru- 
manian Jews. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  captious  critics  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hay  interests  himself  in  the 
Jews  because  the  United  States  receives 
a  great  number  of  Jewish  immigrants. 
There  are  also  Armenian  immigrants  in 
the  country  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
if  the  misfortunes  of  the  Armenians  had 
not  been  so  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  Rumanian  Jews ;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Armenians  were  unable  to  emi- 
grate during  the  years  1894  to  1897,  be- 
cause they  were  killed  at  home.  They 
continue  to  kill  some  tens  of  thousands 
each  year,  while  Europe  looks  on  un- 
moved. 

A  second  note  from  Secretary  of  State 
Hay  is  in  order. 

Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  no  other  account  to  settle  with  the 
Government  at  Constantinople? 

Would  not  the  American  people  be 
proud  to  exhibit  on  the  Bosphorus,  by  the 
side  of  those  ancient  European  station- 
aires,  the  famous  "  Oregon,"  whose 
praises  national  industries  and  the  na- 
tional navy  are  so  fond  of  singing? 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  very  nu- 
merous   speeches  which    he    makes    so 


strenuously  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, insists  upon  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing upon  a  powerful  navy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There 
is  something  more  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  American  navy  than  the  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  human 
solidarity,  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
brotherhood. 

The  Armenians  have  as  good  a  claim 
as  the  Jews  upon  the  interest  of  this  great 
nation. 

The  Armenians  are  poor.  The  Jews 
of  Rumania  have  had  as  advocates  with 
Mr.  Hay  their  brothers  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  are  very  wealthy. 

For  the  sake  of  his  own  honor,  Mr. 
Hay  should  pay  just  as  much  attention  to 
the  request  of  the  poor  as  to  the  request 
of  the  rich. 

The  sovereign  of  Rumania,  oppressor 
of  the  Jews,  is  a  princelet  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  Sultan,  destroyer  of  the  Ar- 
menians is,  perhaps,  a  redoubtable  adver- 
sary. 

For  the  honor  of  the  American  people 
also  it  is  essential  that  its  Government 
should  not  have  two  policies :  one  for  the 
strong,  another  for  the  weak. 

We  await,  with  confidence,  a  second 
circular  from  Mr.  Hay. 

New  York  City. 


The    Northern    Woman 

By  Orie  Latham  Hatcher 

[Our  readers  will  remember  two  interesting  articles  that  we  printed  a  short  time  ago  on  "The  South- 
ern Woman,"  one  by  a  Northern  woman  resident  in  the  South  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris,  of 
Georgia.  The  former  of  these  articles  committed  the  Use  majesU  of  criticising  some  of  the  accepted 
dogmas  in  regard  to  the  perfection  of  our  Southern  sisters.  This  naturally  suggested  the  following  arti- 
cle, which  is  by  a  Southern  woman  now  resident  in  the  North,  and  tells,  we  suspect,  what  the  average 
Southern  woman  feels  when  visiting  and  observing  her  Northern  sisters. — Editor.] 


THE  picture  which  an  article  in  The 
Independent  some  months  ago, 
held  up  to  the  Southern  woman 
of  herself  as  she  appears  to  her  North- 
ern sister  was  somewhat  startling  to  us 
of  the  South.  As  I  have  thought  over 
the  charges,  however,  it  has  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  it  is  the  Northern  woman's 
distinctive  ideals  and  attitude  toward  life 
that  make  her  take  so  pessimistic  a  view 
of  Southern  women. 

Not  that  these  ideals  and  attitudes  nec- 
essarily seem  undesirable  to  all  South- 
erners.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 


most  of  them  who  have  come  into  close 
contact  with  Northern  women  would 
frankly  acknowledge  their  own  inferior- 
ity along  several  important  lines.  The 
Northerner  has  a  more  fearless  common 
sense,  more  courage  as  a  breadwinner,  a 
more  democratic  disregard  of  social  dis- 
tinctions, a  deeper  sense  of  order,  a 
steadier  energy,  and,  altho  the  question 
of  ultimate  values  leaves  it  open  for  de- 
bate which  of  the  two  comes  nearest  to 
grasping  the  real  purpose  of  life,  the 
Northern  woman  has  certainly  a  more  ob- 
vious sense  of  the  seriousness  of  life.  Any 
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analysis  of  Northern  character  which  did 
not  take  large  account  of  these  merits 
would  have  the  essential  injustice  of  a 
one  sided  presentation.  H  in  cultivat- 
ing these  traits  she  has,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  neglected  others  no  less  important, 
her  error  has  been  largely  that  of  over- 
emphasis, and  it  is  this  very  emphasis 
which  inclines  her  to  judge  with  great 
harshness  all  tendencies  divergent  to  her 
own. 

In  this  typical  Northern  woman,  then, 
the  Southerner  finds  the  most  marked 
characteristic  which  may  be  called  over- 
tension,  and  that,  too,  at  every  point. 
The  Northern  woman  is  keyed  too  high 
to  understand  either  the  salvation  of  re- 
laxation or  the  grace  of  adaptation.  Her 
shibboleth  is  self-improvement,  and  she 
has  a  stern  mathematical  sense  of  the 
proportion  which  each  day  should  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  that  tends  to  make  her 
life  one  long  calculation  of  value  re- 
ceived. This  enters  into  her  view  of  the 
amenities  and  social  side  of  life  and 
makes  her  chary  of  bestowing  her  time 
or  vitality  on  people  or  occupations  that 
will  not  bring  in  direct  returns  for  her 
sacred  purpose.  She  is  apt  to  look  upon 
any  social  life  which  does  not  fit  neatly 
into  her  tabulated  schedule  as  a  wicked 
waste  of  time,  and  the  smaller  courtesies 
that  make  life  winsome  become  for  her 
"  a  collection  of  worn  out  usages  to  be 
relegated  to  the  lumber  room." 

This  uncompromising  requirement  from 
each  day  of  its  allotted  achievement  be- 
gets in  her  an  impatience  of  interruption 
that  becomes  a  fixed  mental  and  social 
attitude,  and  suggests  to  the  luckless  be- 
ing who  infringes  upon  it  that  a  mill- 
stone about  his  neck  would  have  been  a 
happier  fate. 

One  cannot  help  asking,  too,  in  many 
cases,  what  is  the  end  of  this  ceaseless 
self-improvement,  and  if  it  has  not  be- 
come too  much  of  an  end  in  itself,  with 
too  little  reference  to  the  service  to 
others,  which,  after  all,  is  its  only  final 
justification.  Is  there  not,  indeed,  danger 
that  the  Northern  woman,  in  her  growing 
intensiveness  and  tendency  to  ignore  the 
duty  and  advantage  of  social  intercourse, 
shall  defeat  not  only  the  true  aim  of  life, 
but  also  her  own  personal  ambition  to 
develop  herself  to  the  highest  point?  As 
it  is,  everything  must  appeal  to  her  on 
the     intellectual    side — her     friendships, 


her  philanthropies,  even  her  relaxations. 
She  distrusts  her  instincts  unless  they 
present  themselves  to  her  in  a  sublimated 
highly  evolved  form,  and  in  her  reach  aft- 
er what  she  conceives  to  be  the  best  she 
passes  by  many  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal service  that  would  develop  her  in 
all  the  dimensions ;  for  it  must  be  true 
that  the  principle  of  keeping  the  pores 
open  is  as  hygienic  in  the  social  life  as  in 
the  physical. 

I  know  that  the  Northern  woman 
holds  in  half-amused  contempt  the 
Southerner's  friendliness  of  manner,  and 
is  apt  to  consider  it  the  combined  result 
of  idleness,  loquacity  and  unreserve.  She 
herself  wants  few  friends,  and  does  not 
want  them  in  groups,  and  while  the 
Southener  unconsciously  reaches  for  an 
environment  the  Northerner  selects  with 
deliberation  and  analytic  care  the  few 
that  seem  worth  her  while  and  then  en- 
joys them  as  lofty,  isolated,  Emerson- 
ian entities.  She  is  unable,  and  yet  more 
unwilling,  to  construct  for  herself  any  so- 
cial scheme  which  shall  really  connect 
her  with  the  many  circles,  near  and  re- 
mote, which  any  active  life  touches ;  and 
while  she  gives  of  her  best  to  her  friends 
she  has  little  for  the  acquaintance  and 
nothing  for  the  stranger.  Affability  is 
to  her  a  cheapening  and  a  desecration  of 
friendship.  To  the  Southerner  it  is  the 
power  of  adaptation  and  a  duty. 

With  the  Southern  woman's  prone- 
ness  to  believe  in  a  friendly  basis  for  so- 
ciety and  the  scheme  of  reciprocity  which 
she  somewhat  naively  includes  in  her 
plan  of  life  her  energetic  Northern  sis- 
ter has  little  patience.  She  resents 
equally  the  Southerner's  tendencies  to 
borrow  and  to  lend,  and  grounds  a 
charge  of  high  presumption  on  the  help- 
less one's  instinctive  expectation  that 
contiguous  men  will  sharpen  her  pencils, 
peel  her  peaches  and  carry  her  grip.  She 
forgets — or  perhaps  does  not  know — 
that  it  is  the  men  of  the  South  who  are 
responsible  for  this  apparently  trying 
trait  in  its  women,  and  who  are  the 
quickest  to  resent  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  other  men  to  negelect  them,  or  of 
the  women  themselves  to  dispense  with 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Northern  woman  resident  in  the  South, 
with  her  constitutional  conviction  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  friendship,  should  pre- 
sent  to  her   Southern  neighbors  an  as- 
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pect  singularly  chilling  and  severe. 
What  is  meant  only  as  a  frank,  well 
bred  indifference  strikes  us  as  hardness 
and  often  as  positive  unkindness,  and  be- 
gets in  the  heart  of  the  exile  a  home- 
sickness which  cannot  be  even  dimly  ap- 
prehended except  by  one  who  has  grown 
up  in  a  community  where  the  smaller 
courtesies  of  life  are  taken  for  granted. 
The  lesson  in  actual  values  that  one  gets 
by  having  to  work  up  from  the  bottom 
into  even  the  mildest  phases  of  a  neigh- 
bor's friendliness  is  doubtless  a  salutary 
one,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to  cheerful 
views  of  life  while  the  lesson  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  hospitality  of  an  individual  or  a 
section  is  at  all  times  a  delicate,  if  not 
an  indelicate,  subject  to  discuss  in  a  crit- 
ical spirit.  True  hospitality  suggests  in 
more  ways  than  one  Portia's  description 
of  mercy,  since  "  it  is  not  strained,  it 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
and  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes."  Certainly  the  kindly  spark 
of  courtesy  is  at  its  base  in  all  hearts  and 
regions,  however  the  customs  of  its  en- 
vironment may  cleave  to  it  and  differen- 
tiate one  form  of  its  expression  from  an- 
other. 

It  is  late  to  taint  Southern  hospitality 
with  the  charge  of  insincerity  and  insuffi- 
ciency, and  any  thrust  at  that  of  the 
North  would  be  equally  infelicitous  and 
ill-timed.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  true 
that  the  two  sections  approach  the  mat- 
ter of  entertainment  from  different 
standpoints  and  so  work  out  their  ideas 
in  different  ways.  To  the  Northerner 
the  guest  is  the  exception ;  to  the  South- 
erner he  is  the  rule,  and  in  many  South- 
ern homes  a  plate  is  regularly  laid  for 
the  ante-visitor  on  the  general  supposi- 
tion that  he  will  be  there.  To  the  North- 
ern housewife's  nice  sense  of  order,  how- 
ever, such  casual  visiting  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Planning  carefully  for  each 
detail  of  her  household  economy,  she 
cares  to  calculate  only  facts  and  not  prob- 
abilities. If  she  wants  a  guest  she  in- 
vites one,  and  expect?  that  one  and  no 
more.  It  appears  to  her  the  only  sensi- 
ble procedure  to  state  definitely  when  he 
shall  come  and  (equally  important) 
when  he  shall  go.  Between  these  lim- 
its she  expects  to  adjust  herself  and  her 
household  without  reserve  to  his  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  and  all  personal  and 


family  demands,  except  the  absolutely 
imperative  ones,  are  swept  out  of  sight. 
The  strain  on  any  well  ordered  house- 
hold of  such  a  surrender  as  this  natu- 
rally cannot  be  long  sustained,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  entertainment  in  the 
North  is  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
sharply  defined  bounds. 

The  Southern  hostess,  however,  sees 
hospitality  in  a  different  light.  She  says 
to  her  friends — or  hardly  needs  to  say — 
''  Your  welcome  and  whatever  my  home 
offers  are  always  ready  for  you,"  and  has 
little  fear  that  the  friends  will  abuse  the 
privilege.  Allowing  for  degrees  of  ac- 
quaintance and  especial  occasions  for  in- 
vitation, she  has  somehow  a  feeling  that 
too  great  insistence  on  a  definite  time  for 
a  visit — especially  a  brief  one — intimates 
a  lack  of  welcome  at  other  times,  and 
that  to  indicate  to  a  guest  the  convenient 
limit  of  his  stay  suggests  a  lack  of  tact 
and  delicacy  on  his  part.  Whether  the 
visit  is  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month,  the 
attitude  of  the  hostess  is  the  same — that 
of  making  the  guest,  as  we  constantly 
say,  "  feel  at  home."  And  so,  if  a  wom- 
an, she  attends  the  cake  making  functions, 
and  most  probably  beats  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  sits  in  the  sewing-room,  advises  as 
to  patterns,  sews  on  the  buttons  and  pulls 
out  the  basting  threads ;  becomes,  in  fact, 
a  member  of  the  family.  A  favored  mem- 
ber she  is,  indeed,  since  the  lightest 
tasks  only  are  allowed  her,  and  her  tastes 
are  cunningly  discovered  and  catered  to ; 
but  if  she  understands  the  gentle  art  of 
being  entertained  there  goes,  along  with 
the  feeling  that  her  pleasure  is  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  all  the  household, 
the  assurance  that  she  is  not  a  hindrance 
to  the  domestic  regime — a  conviction 
which  her  hostess  conceives  to  be  a  nec- 
essary element  in  her  enjoyment. 

The  Northern  woman's  distinct  traits 
as  a  conversationalist  may  be  said  to 
grow  directly  out  of  her  excessive  ear- 
nestness. Her  power  is  in  the  logical 
workings  of  her  mind  and  her  clear  cut 
thought.  She  is  rarely  a  voluble  talker 
and  wisely  holds  it  her  duty  to  talk  only 
of  what  she  knows — tho  what  a  world 
of  things  she  knows !  She  believes  in 
the  virtue  of  brevity,  and  at  least  by  sec- 
ond nature  has  the  high  impulse  of  the 
instructor  and  the  reformer.  Conversa- 
tion with  her  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one 
often  feels  the  air  grow  tense  about  her 
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when  the  subject  under  discussion  does  liaps,  l)c  said  that  Northern  and  Southern 

not  justify   it.     She   commands   the   re-  women  are  equally  self-confident  talkers, 

spect  always  accorded  to  intelligent  ear-  tho  for  all  the  apparent  self-repression 

nestness,  but  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  dis  of  the  one  and  the  exuberant  readiness 

tinct  impression  of  lack  of  perspective  of   the   other,   the    Northener    carries    a 

and   subtle   appreciation   of  background  steady   undertone   of   insistent   emphasis 

and  relief;  for  while  she  naturally  pre-  in  comparison  with  which  the  half-play- 

fers  the  more  substantial  topics  for  con-  ful  omniscience  of  the  Southerner  melts 

versation  she  invests  all  with  an  air  of  into  thin  air. 

final  importance.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  either  sec- 

The  high  art  of  nonsense  and  the  light  tion  to  recognize  the  justice  of  any  unfa- 
touch  that  goes  with  it  suggest  a  world  vorable  comment  from  the  other ;  for 
into  which  she  is  forbidden,  alike  by  her  their  ideals  are  different  and  each  fol- 
conscience  and  her  limitations,  to  enter,  lows  after  its  own.  And  yet,  after  all. 
She  half  admires  and  half  pities  the  we  are  close  enough  in  family  ties  and 
fluency  which  can  drop  into  easy  chat  traits  to  understand  each  other  better 
about  pleasant  commonplaces,  but  be-  than  an  outsider  could,  and  if  each  could 
lieving  firmly  that  whatever  she  spends  be  as  zealous  to  learn  its  own  faults  as  to 
here  must  be  deducted  from  her  contrib-  point  out  those  of  the  other,  there  is  no 
ution  to  the  serious  interests  that  en-  reason  why  a  frank  discussion  of  differ- 
gross  her,  she  wraps  the  mantle  of  her  ences  should  not  be  productive  of  mutual 
self-respect  and  high  purpose  about  her,  help.  Whether  such  a  beatific  situation 
and  passes  by  on  the  other  side  where  would  precipitate  the  millennium  is  not 
worthier  topics  may  be  debated.  for  me  to  say. 

Different  as  they  appear,  it  may,  per-  Chicago,  III. 


The    Visit    of    the    Crown    Prince    of    Siam 

By  John  Barrett 

[Mr.  Barrett,  who  was  formerly  our  Minister  to  Siam,  is  now  traveling  in  the  East  as  the  Com- 
missioner-General for  the  Hiouisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  Prince  arrives  here  next  week. — Edi- 
tor.] 

THE  visit  of  the   Crown   Prince  of  near   future.     In    other    words,    Vajira- 

Siam   to   America   has   a    special  vudh,  who  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a 

significance.      While   it   is   fitting  high-class  native  of  Southern  Asia,  can 

that  in  the  course  of  his  education    he  be  regarded  as  an  avant  courier  of  Chul- 

should    see    a    great    republic    like    the  alongkorn,  who  is  without  question  one 

L'nited  States,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  of  the  brightest  and  most  advanced  sov- 

his  able  and  progressive  father,  the  King  ereigns  that  has  ever  sat  upon  an  Ori- 

of  Siam,  has  ordered  his  return  by  the  ental  throne. 

western  route  for  a  particular  reason.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  first  visiting 
For  many  years  Chulalongkorn  has  had  America  and  then  Japan  and  China,  is 
a  trip  to  America  in  mind.  When  he  following  an  itinerary  that  will  be  re- 
made his  extended  tour  of  Europe  in  versed  by  the  King  if  he  undertakes  this 
1896  he  framed  plans,  which  later  were  interesting  journey  to  the  New  World, 
unavoidably  changed,  to  come  back  to  He  would  leave  Bangkok  in  his  royal 
Bangkok  through  the  United  States  and  yacht,  the  "  Maha  Chakkri,"  a  beautiful 
Japan.  If  now  his  son  and  the  heir  to  craft  of  some  2,500  tons,  equipped  as  a 
the  throne  of  Siam,  Vajiravudh,  is  well  first-class  naval  cruiser,  and  proceed  to 
received  by  the  officials  and  people  of  Japan  via  Hong  Kong  and  the  China 
America,  and  is  favorably  impressed  by  coast.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  as 
what  he  sees,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  guest  of  the  Mikado  he  would  leave 
the  King  himself  will  call  upon  us  in  the  his  yacht,  which  could  be  sent  back  by  the 
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Suez  route  to  meet  him  somewhere  in 
Europe,  and  cross  the  Pacific  on  one  of 
the  large  Hners.  Although  such  an  ab- 
sence from  his  kingdom  has  not  been  def- 
initely determined,  His  Majesty  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  in  this  respect  so  free- 
ly to  me  when  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  the  United  States  Minister  there,  and 
again  recently  to  the  present  Minister, 
Hon.  Hamilton  King,  that  its  actual  con- 
summation depends  first  on  the  report 
his  son  renders  and  second  on  the  polit- 
ical conditions  in  Siam  when  he  desires 
to  take  his  departure.  With  encouraging 
accounts  from  the  Crown  Prince  of 
American  hospitality,  and  with  confi- 
dence that  there  will  not  be  serious  differ- 
ences with  France  during  his  absence,  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  Chul- 
alongkorn  will  select  1904,  the  year  of 
the  World's  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  as 
the  most  suitable  and  advantageous  time 
in  which  to  come  to  our  democratic 
shores. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  will  carry  out  these 
intentions.  If  he  does,  the  American 
people  will  be  able  to  see  a  pure-blooded 
Asiatic  potentate,  a  brown  monarch  of 
the  tropics  and  a  leader  of  a  race  akin  to 
the  Filipinos  in  physical  appearance,  in 
habits  and  methods  of  life  and  living  in 
a  similar  climatic  environment,  who  has 
a  clearer  idea  on  government  and  prog- 
ress than  most  Orientals  and  many  Eu- 
ropean rulers.  Speaking  English  fluent- 
ly and  possessing  unusual  knowledge  of 
Western  development,  he  is  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  raise  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Siam  to  a  permanent  higher 
level.  During  the  thirty  odd  years  he  has 
sat  upon  the  throne  he  has  done  more 
than  all  his  predecessors  to  lift  Siam  to 
a  dignified  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  has  only  just  passed  his  for- 
ty-ninth birthday,  but  he  has  the  mature 
statesmanship  of  one  who  has  a  score 
more  of  years  to  his  credit. 

We  must  not  look  upon  Vajiravudh 
as  the  Crown  Prince  of  an  unimportant 
and  insignificant  realm.  Siam  is  larger 
than  either  France  or  Spain.  It  exceeds 
Japan  in  area,  while  Korea  is  consider- 
ablv  smaller.     Located  in   Southeastern 


Asia  between  the  French  possessions  of 
Cambodia  and  Indo-China  on  the  east 
and  the  British  dependency  of  Burmah 
on  the  west,  Siam  has  a  stormy,  unset- 
tled political  existence,  but  it  is  strictly 
independent  and  no  way  under  the 
governmental  protection  of  either  France 
or  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  recent 
atlases  and  maps  err  seriously  in  portray- 
ing a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Siam  as 
French  territory.  The  latter  extends 
only  to  the  Mekong  River,  and  not  over 
the  great  valley  to  the  west  thereof,  as 
commonly  represented.  The  disputes, 
however,  that  arise  along  this  boundary 
are  a  source  of  constant  trouble  between 
France  and  Siam,  and  of  the  present 
acute  friction.  Whichever  country  is 
technically  right,  foreign  sympathy,  as 
evidenced  in  Bangkok,  the  capital,  is  with 
the  Siamese. 

The  average  foreign  traveler  does  not 
include  Siam  in  his  globe  encircling  tours. 
This  is  natural  because  it  is  off  the  beaten 
track.  Bangkok,  the  great  thriving  me- 
tropolis and  commercial  entrepot  of  the 
kingdom,  can  be  reached  only  by  small 
steamers  from  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore, 
but  this  wonderful  city,  and  the  land  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  are  well  worthy  of 
the  extra  time  and  the  slight  discomfort 
required  to  visit  them.  Bangkok  com- 
bines the  ancient  and  the  modern  of  Asia 
in  a  more  interesting  way  than  any  other 
city  of  the  Orient.  There  is  the  contrast 
of  imposing  Bhuddistic  temples  of  old 
design  with  magnificent  palaces  of  new 
style;  of  broad  streets  and  boulevards 
with  narrow  lanes  and  alleys ;  of  electric 
tramways  and  lights  with  sampans  and 
cocoanut  oil,  and  of  accumulated  filth 
and  strenuous  smells  in  the  old  crowded 
city  with  model  cleanliness  and  fragrant 
odors  of  flowers  and  foliage  in  the  parks 
and  gardens  of  the  princes.  Surely  now 
that  the  Crown  Prince  of  this  land  has 
honored  the  United  States  with  a  call, 
Americans  in  their  foreign  wanderings 
should,  by  including  Siam  in  their  itin- 
erary, show  their  appreciation  of  his  vis- 
it and  the  possible  intention  of  the  King 
of  Siam  to  come  later. 

Shanghai,  China. 
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The    Jewish    Colonies    in    Palestine 

By  Rabbi  Martin  A.   Meyer 

Late  Fellow  ok  the  American  Archeological  Institute  of  Palestine 

THE  prominence  given  Palestine  by  the  great  Jewish  philanthropists.    Assist- 
the  Zionist  program  naturally  at-  ance  was  granted,  which  soon  led  to  pro- 
tracts attention  to  the  already  ex-  prietorship,  and  with  this  came  new  colo- 
isting  colonies  in  that  country.  nists  and  more  colonies 

During  the  previous  centuries  the  Jew  Beginning  with  a  subvention  of  50,000 
has  frequently  attempted  to  re-establish  francs,  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild, 
himself  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  but,  in  whom  the  scheme  awakened  an  ever  in- 
outside  of  settling  in  the  holy  cities  and  creasing  interest,  up  to  the  time  of  trans- 
there  engaging  in  study  and  prayer,  noth-  ferring  the  colonists  to  the  Jewish  Col- 
ing  was  done  to  restore  the  real  life  of  the  onization  Association,  had  spent  between 
country.  forty   and   fifty   million   francs,   without 

The  Russian  persecutions  of  1881  and  bringing  the  colonies  to  the  stage  of  self- 
1882  turned  the  feet  of  many,  particular-  support.  The  good  intentions  and  kind- 
ly of  the  more  pious,  toward  Palestine,  ly  interest  of  the  Baron  are  recognized, 
and  this  little  undeveloped  and  unpromis-  but  the  futility  of  his  system  of  coloniza- 
ing  State  was  compelled  to  receive  more  tion  is  evident  to  all.  Colonization  en 
than  its  share  of  the  wanderers.  How-  masse  of  inexperienced  pioneers,  assisted 
ever,  with  the  religious  zealots  came  tho  they  be  by  large  subsidies,  was  a 
practical  men,  and  with  them  the  first  ra-  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  sys- 
tional  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  Pal-  tem  has  its  inherent  weaknesses,  but  these 
estine.  With  one  exception  they  were  the  were  aggravated  by  the  criminal  malad- 
pioneers  of  modern  Jewish  agricultural  ministration  of  the  Baron's  agents, 
life  in  the  Holy  Land.  These  officials  wasted  thousands  in  prof- 

In  1879  some  Jews  of  Jaffa  and  Jerusa-  itless  experiments  and  in  lining  their  own 
lem  bought  the  land  of  the  deserted  vil-  pockets.  Splendid  residences  were  built ; 
lage  of  Melabes,  near  Jaffa,  and  part  of  fine  parks  were  laid  out ;  magnificent 
the  neighboring  village  of  Jehudie.  The  stores  were  maintained ;  orchestras  enter- 
health  of  the  colony  was  poor.  The  set-  tained  and  dances  relieved  the  monotony 
tiers  were  not  agriculturists  and  the  of  farm  life — all  at  the  Baron's  expense. 
Arabs  unfriendly.  All  these  contributed  There  was  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  too, 
to  the  ill  success  of  the  experiment.  De-  at  headquarters,  which  gave  every  colo- 
spite  the  gloomy  prospect  the  emigrants  nist  a  daily  cash  bounty  for  himself  and 
from  Russia  decided  to  join  fortunes  with  each  member  of  his  family,  which  sup- 
this  colony.  More  land  was  bought  in  the  plied  him  with  Parisian  novelties  at 
neighborhood  for  a  second  colony,  and  wholesale  price,  which  permitted  the  col- 
thus  were  founded  the  two  oldest  Jewish  onists  to  draw  on  the  funds  for  various 
colonies  in  Palestine,  Petah  Tikweh  and  luxuries. 
Rishon  le  Zion.  The  colonists    were   not    well    chosen. 

The  character  of  the  original  colonists  They  were  all  without  experience  and 
was  of  the  highest  possible  standard,  frequently  had  been  taken,  haphazard, 
They  were  all  serious  men,  determined  to  from  the  indigent  lists  of  Jewish  Euro- 
succeed,  but  untoward  circumstances  in-  pean  communities,  and  sent  out  as  colo- 
volved  them  in  ruin  and  brought  about  nists  without  their  being  consulted  as  to 
the  fiasco  of  Palestinian  colonization,  their  desire  to  become  farmers.  Men 
The  exactions  of  the  Turks  for  official  whose  sole  qualification  was  piety  and  an 
and  non-official  purposes  and  the  failures  unlimited  capacity  to  beg  were  not  the 
resultant  upon  their  inexperience  soon  de-  material  with  which  to  conduct  this  great 
pleted  the  store  of  money  of  the  colonists,  experiment.  There  was  not  sufficient 
They  were  compelled  to  ask  for  aid  from  land  for  all  sent,  and  tho  a  class  of  day  la- 
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borers  was  desirable,  the  market  was  soon 
glutted  and  competition  with  the  Arabs 
led  to  serious  results. 

Nor  was  sufficient  care  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  the  colonies.  The 
cheapest  land  possible  was  bought,  land 
which  would  present  numerous,  almost 
insuperable,  difficulties  to  experienced 
farmers.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  land 
was  very  great.  The  best  land  was  occu- 
pied and  the  proprietors  were  unwilling 
to  sell.  And,  even  when  they  did  part 
with  their  property,  their  persistency  in 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  proved  a 
disturbing  element.  The  bare  stones  of 
Athlit  and  Tantura  which  the  Baron's 
agents  bought  show  how  hard  pressed 
they  were  to  obtain  proper  land.  This 
difficulty  for  the  untold  Rothschild  mil- 
lions is  a  signficant  hint  for  all  future  col- 
onizers. Nor  were  the  sites  well  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  market  and  its  ac- 
cessibility. The  country  is,  practically 
speaking,  roadless  and  it  was  of  prime 
importance  that  the  colonies  be  near  the 
centers  of  population  where  there  are 
some  roads,  and  where  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  disposing  of  their  products.  Pe- 
tah  Tikweh  and  Rishon  le  Zion,  being 
near  Jafifa,  enjoy  these  privileges,  but  the 
colonies    in    Upper    Galilee    and    in    the 


Hauran  are  only  accessible  on  horseback 
over  almost  impassable  paths. 

The  early  history  of  the  relations 
of  the  colonists  and  Arabs  is  a 
ghastly  tale.  The  protection  of  friend- 
ly Arab  policemen  was  of  no  avail. 
The  colonists  themselves  were  not  lack- 
ing in  courage  and  a  few  wholesome 
chastisements  kept  the  Arabs  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  employment  for  others  at  good 
wages  quieted  all  difficulties.  Nor  was 
the  all-powerful  ''  backshish  "  invoked  in 
vain.  To  the  Government  the  Jews  are 
loyal,  but  under  the  present  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  prefer  to  re- 
main under  foreign  protection  when  pos- 
sible. 

The  colonists  themselves  abused  their 
privileges.  They  were  cared  for  to  the 
point  of  demoralization.  The  adminis- 
tration provided  land,  house,  implements, 
seed  and  stock ;  paid  a  per  capita  bounty 
and  bought  the  produce  at  more  than  the 
market  price.  Personal  labor  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  colonist  was  able  to 
hire  fellahin  to  do  his  work  and  have  a 
good  profit  left.  Every  occasion  was 
seized  as  an  opportunity  for  a  general 
celebration.  They  were  encouraged  in 
these  '  picture  book  "  features  by  their 
administrators,  who  had  frequent  photo- 
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graphs  made  of  all  the  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  colonial  life. 

About  five  years  ago  Baron  Rothschild 
visited  Palestine.  What  he  sav^  and 
heard  opened  his  eyes.  His  patience  and 
willingness  to  spend  millions  came  to  an 
end.  He  transferred  the  colonies  which 
he  owned  or  in  which  he  was  interested 
to  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
and  promised  to  make  good  any  deficit 
in  their  management  for  the  next  ten 
years.     The  transfer  was  completed  in 


general  director,  an  agricultural  chief  and 
a  secretary  now  compose  the  staff  of  a 
colony.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that 
under  the  old  regime  a  certain  colony  of 
seventeen  families  was  served  by  nineteen 
officials !  Incompetent  colonists  were  re- 
moved and  superfluous  ones  sent  to  new 
fields.  A  close  bargain  is  now  driven 
for  the  crops,  causing  no  little  discontent. 
It  was  decided  to  sell  all  the  wine  pro- 
duced. Baron  Rothschild  had  allowed  it 
to  accumulate  in  his  cellars.    The  reports 
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1900  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  colonies  will  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

A  special  section  was  created  in  the 
office  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion at  Paris  for  the  administration  of 
Palestinian  aflFairs.  a  committee  of  ten 
presided  over  by  Baron  Rothschild.  The 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  went 
about  things  in  a  vigorous  manner.  It 
has  even  been  accused  of  niggardliness. 
The  general  stores  were  closed.  The 
parks  were  abandoned.  The  administra- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.    A 


of  last  year's  sales  are  gratifying,  tho  it  is 
rumored  that  the  agents  oversold  them- 
selves. The  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation also  demanded  four  per  cent,  an- 
nually from  the  colonists  on  the  money 
advanced — half  as  interest  and  half  as  an 
installment  on  the  principal.  This  is 
rather  difficult  for  those  who  have  large 
families  and  little  land  and  where  the 
crops  have  been  failures.  The  Arabs,  too, 
are  feeling  the  economical  hand  of  the 
new  order  and  are  again  growing  rest- 
ive as  the  money  returns  from  this  source 
are  decreasing. 
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If  this  strenuous  policy  be  continued — 
but,  alas !  already  there  are  signs  of  abate- 
ment. The  future  of  the  already  exist- 
ing colonies  seems  assured.  The  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  made  some 
mistakes,  to  be  sure.  The  removal 
of  the  stores  is  one.  What  little  commer- 
cial life  the  colony  develops  should  not  be 
diverted  to  neighboring  towns,  as  is  the 
case  at  present.  There  are  too  many 
Sefardim  (Oriental  Jews),  or  men  with 
Sefardic  sympathies,  in  charge,  in  view 
of  the  small  numbers  of  such  colonists. 


zation  Association  assists  or  entirely  sup- 
ports the  colonies  at  Wady  Hanin,  He- 
deira,  Mishmar,  Hayarden,  Sedjereh  and 
Kafr  Saba.  Except  the  last  two,  these 
colonies  had  been  founded  by  independ- 
ent organizations.  The  Jewish  Coloniza- 
tion Association  acquired  the  land  of 
Sedjereh  and  Kafr  Saba  to  supply  ex- 
perienced men  from  the  overcrowded 
colonies  and  also  for  the  graduates  of  the 
agricultural  school  at  Mikweh  Israel. 
Artuf  and  Rehoboth  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent existence.     A  few  families  set- 


Jewish  Colony  at  Rosh  Pinah   (Head  of  the  Corner) 


Moreover,  and  most  important,  the  soon- 
er the  colonists  are  not  treated  as  paupers 
but  in  a  purely  businesslike  way,  the 
quicker  will  they  become  self-supporting 
and  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
have  fewer  burdens. 

There  are  nine  colonies  of  which  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  gained 
control  through  the  transfer  of  Roths- 
child— viz. :  Rishon  le  Zion,  Mazkeret 
Batia,  Petah  Tikweh,  Zikron  Jacob,  Rosh 
Pinah,  Jesod  Hamaaleh,  Metullah,  Golan 
and  Betima.    Besides,  the  Jewish  Coloni- 


tled  recently  in  Jericho.  There  are  also 
six  small  colonies  founded  and  supported 
bv  the  Chovevei  Zion  societies. 

The  Chovevei  Zion  (Lovers  of  Zion) 
Association  was  founded  in  Russia  in 
1 88 1  and  has  as  its  aim  the  furtherance  of 
agriculture  and  industry  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  In  1890  the  association, 
whose  center  is  Odessa,  was  approved  of 
by  the  Russian  Government.  Independ- 
ent of  this  association,  but  with  similar 
aims,  societies  were  formed  in  Germany, 
Austria,    England    and    America.      The 
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they  are  independent  of  one  another,  the 
European  societies  have  a  central  com- 
mittee in  Paris  of  which  M.  Levene  is 
president.  The  income  of  these  societies 
hardly  amounts  to  150,000  francs  annu- 
ally. Tho  the  existence  of  this  society  in- 
duced Dr.  Herzl  to  choose  Palestine  as 
the  object  of  Jewish  national  efforts,  nev- 
ertheless the  leaders  of  the  Chovevei  Zion 
are  opposed  to  political  Zionism  (Herzl- 
ism)  claiming  that  it  has  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  Palestinian  colonization  by 
its  public  agitations.  These  societies  have 
established  and  support  the  following 
colonies :  Katrah,  Kastindje,  Ezra,  Ma- 
hanaim,  Benei  Jehudeh  and  Mozah.  They 
were  assisted  in  founding  the  last  named 
by  the  Bene  Brith  lodge  at  Jerusalem. 
These  colonies  are  all  of  manageable  size 
and  the  small  amount  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association  has  made  prod- 
igality impossible.  With  the  exception  of 
Mahanaim,  whose  site  is  ill  chosen,  these 
colonies  are  prospering  in  a  small  way. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  two  pio- 
neer colonies  may  not  be  amiss. 

Petah  Tikweh  (Melabes)  is  one  and  a 
half  hours  northeast  of  Jaffa  and  includes 
about  13.000  hectares  of  land.  It  is  the 
oldest  colony  and  now  has  818  inhab- 
itants, about  half  of  whom  own  their  own 
land.  The  others  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
administration  or  hire  out  as  day  labor- 
ers.    Wine    growing,    silk    culture    and 


orange  growing  are  ihe  chief  pursuits  of 
the.  colonists  besides  the  usual  truck  gar- 
dening, agriculture,  almonds,  pome- 
granates and  stock  and  chicken  raising. 
Experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
tumbac,  a  Persian  tobacco,  used  in  water 
pipes.  The  health  of  the  colony  was  very 
poor,  but  was  greatly  improved  by  plant- 
ing eucalyptus  trees.  The  village  pos- 
sesses three  large  wells  for  public  use  and 
has  a  neat  synagog,  two  substantial 
school  houses  and  an  administration 
building. 

Rishon  le  Zion  (lyun  Kara)  is  one  and 
one-half  hours  southeast  of  Jaffa  and 
covers  about  6,500  hectares  of  land.  It 
was  founded  in  1882  by  Russian  emi- 
grants ,  many  of  whom  were  students.  It 
now  numbers  600  souls.  The  village  is 
well  laid  out  and  is  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive vineyards.  Little  else  is  done  be- 
sides vine  grooving  in  this  colony.  The 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  colony  were  very 
beautiful  and  much  money  was  wasted  in 
laying  them  out.  The  colony  has  a  large 
wine  cellar  of  125,000  liters  capacity, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  ap- 
pliances. The  cellar  gives  employment 
to  about  150  men  in  the  season.  Its  pres- 
ence is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  as  the  grapes  from  all  the 
neighboring  colonies  must  be  brought 
there  to  be  made  into  wine. 

Each  colonv  is  administered  bv  a  board 
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elected  from  its  own  members,  which  at- 
tends to  all  its  internal  affairs,  such  as 
schools,  police  and  water  supply.  The 
director  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  As- 
sociation is  president  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  colony  to  the 
home  office.  Besides,  there  is  a  district 
director  and  a  general  reviser  for  all  the 
colonies.  The  agricultural  director  has 
no  power  except  as  an  adviser  in  matters 
agricultural.  The  colonists  tax  them- 
selves for  their  commercial  expenses,  be- 


the  schools  is  Hebrew  and  a  welcome  re- 
lief it  is  to  the  ugly  jargons  before  preva- 
lent. It  must  be  hailed,  too,  as  a  protest 
against  the  "  Gallicization "  which  was 
previously  so  marked.  A  decided  reli- 
gious reaction  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum. 

There  are  many  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  colonies  which  now  exist,  let 
alone  any  others  that  may  be  established. 
There  is  not  enough  land  for  all  the  pres- 
ent colonists  and  there  is  an  ever  increas- 
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sides  paying  the  heavy  taxes  exacted  by 
the  Turkish  Government.  Law  is  admin- 
istered by  the  rabbis,  who  use  the  Tal- 
mudic  code  with  excellent  results.  The 
Arabs  occasionally  bring  their  cases  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  whose  honesty  is  unim- 
peachable. Land  cases  are  taken  before 
the  Turkish  courts.  Crime  is  not  preva- 
lent among  the  colonists. 

The  religious  welfare  of  the  colonies  is 
looked  after  by  the  rabbis,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  many  of  the  colonists  are 
far  from  being  orthodox  in  their  observ- 
ances.    The  language  of  instruction   in 


ing  difficulty  in  obtaining  more.  All  the 
other  problems  center  about  this  one.  It 
may  be  asked,  too,  in  this  connection^ 
where  will  any  future  colonies  be  estab- 
Hshed?  The  Jordan  valley  is  avoided  by 
the  Arabs,  who  know  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  settled  there.  The  great  cen- 
tral mountain  range  is  bare  and  stony, 
and  where  there  is  a  fertile  bottom  it  is 
tilled.  The  coast  plain  is  unhealthy,  tho 
rich  and  fertile.  The  greatest  part  is  al- 
ready cultivated,  as  is  Galilee,  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  land.  WHiere  are 
the  dispossessed  Arabs  to  go?       Their 
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presence  is  a  menace  and  the  desert  tribes 
are  constantly  surging  westward.  In  a 
struggle  between  the  races  the  Arabs 
have  the  advantage.  They  know  the 
country,  are  more  hardy,  and  have  a  low- 
er standard  of  living.  At  present  there  is 
a  marked  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
colonies,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
best  are  leaving. 

The  transportation  problem  is  serious 
for  the  more  isolated  colonies,  as  all  prod- 
uce must  be  carried  by  camel  or  donkey. 
The  question  what  to  plant  bothers  many 
a  serious  minded  colonist.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  too  much  wine  produced  al- 
ready. Agriculture  demands  more  land 
than  the  average  colonist  possesses  to 
make  it  a  paying  proposition.  Grazing 
requires  a  different  kind  of  land  and  ex- 
pensive stock,  and  the  number  of  live 
stock  must  be  limited  in  a  country  where 
meat  is  a  luxury.  Mulberry  culture  as 
well  as  oranges  and  lemons  requires  a 
large  capital  and  brings  no  return  for 
several  years,  and  each  tree  is  made  the 
occasion  of  new  exactions  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Factories  have  been  introduced  into 
some  colonies  to  supplement  the  agricul- 
tural life.  Tho  this  may  be  a  temporary 
solution  of  many  problems,  it  must  be  re- 


garded as  an  unfortunate  step.  'JMie  two 
lives  are  in  contradiction  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  an  inevitable  preference  for 
the  factory,  which  will  tend  to  force  agri- 
culture into  a  back  seat.  The  bottle  fac- 
tory at  Tantura  long  ago  shut  down.  The 
difficulties  of  the  weavery  of  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  at  Jerusalem 
are  but  too  well  known.  It  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  silk  factories  will  pay 
or  not. 

That  the  Jew  can  be  a  successful  farm- 
er I  think  no  one  who  has  visited  the  col- 
onies will  doubt.  The  only  care  should  be 
not  to  spoil  him  by  too  much  kindness. 
The  Jewish  peasant  type  is  slow  in 
emerging,  but  the  healthy  brown  faces, 
straight  backs,  broad  chests  and  brawny 
arms  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  colo- 
nies give  promise  of  something  better 
for  the  future. 

The  past  is  full  of  valuable  lessons  for 
the  future.  The  future  has  its  problems, 
which  time  and  a  serious  administration 
will  solve.  We  are  sanguine,  and,  tho  we 
feel  that  the  land  cannot  do  what  the  en- 
thusiastic Zionist  asks  of  it,  we  are  all 
sure  that  Jewish  colonization  is  not  a 
chimera  and  the  experience  gained  by  the 
young  colonists  in  Palestine  will  be  help- 
ful wherever  they  may  settle. 

Springfielo,  Mass 


Jacob  Street,  Rehoboth 


Christian    Endeavor    in    Europe 

By  the   Rev.    Francis  E.   Clark 

President  of  the  Umted  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


UNTIL  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  has 
been  largely  confined  to  America 
and  Great  Britain,  the  colonies  of  Great- 
er Britain  in  Australasia  and  South  Af- 
rica, and  the  lands  that  are  being  evangel- 
ized by  British  and  American  mission- 
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aries :  India,  China,  Japan,  Turkey  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  until 
within  the  last  year,  the  society  had  made 
comparatively  little  headway.  To  be 
sure,  in  almost  every  country  a  few  so- 
cieties had  been  formed,  but  they  were 
sporadic  and  independent  growths,  and 
few  efforts  to  introduce  the  principles  of 
Christian  Endeavor  on  a  national  scale 
had  been  made. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  Germany, 
where,  some  eight  years  ago,  under  the 
lead  of  Rev.  Frederick  Blecher,  a  young 
pastor  of  the  State  Lutheran  Church,  a 
vigorous  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
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was  begun.  From  that  day  to  this  it  has 
prospered,  until  now  there  are  about 
three  hundred  societies  in  different  parts 
of  the  "  Fatherland,"  an  annual  national 
convention  is  held,  and  the  empire  is  di- 
vided for  Christian  Endeavor  purposes 
into  six  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  help- 
ful convention  is  held  each  year. 

An  able  paper,  the  Jiigend-HUfe,  rep- 
resents the  society,  and  Mr.  Blecher, 
who  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
only  secretary,  has  lately  been  reinforced 
by  a  field  secretary,  who  also  gives  his 
whole  time  to  the  work. 

For  a  time  the  national  society  of  Ger- 
many was  helped  by  America  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
but  a  year  ago  it  became  strong  enough 
to  paddle  its  own  canoe,  and  voluntarily 
cut  loose  from  all  help  from  America. 
The  literature  of  the  society  in  German 
is  abundant  and  valuable,  and  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Scandi- 
navia, Russia  and  Austria. 

Spain  was  one  of  the  earliest  Conti- 
nental countries  in  which  the  Christian 
Endeavor  seed  was  sown  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gulick  and  his  gifted  wife,  Mrs.  Alice 
Gordon  Gulick,  the  principal  of  the  fa- 
mous International  Institute  for  Girls. 
For  years  almost  every  girl  who  has 
graduated  from  this  school  has  been  an 
earnest  and  ardent  Christian  Endeavorer, 
and  has  gone  forth  to  plant  the  princi- 
ples of  the  society  in  different  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  seed  thus  sown  has 
sprung  up  and  borne  much  fruit,  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  hundred  En- 
deavor societies  are  the  result.  Of  late 
other  missions  have  become  interested 
in  the  work,  and  a  national  convention 
which  I  recently  attended  in  the  city  of 
Madrid  was  a  meeting  of  great  interest, 
power  and  promise. 

At  this  gathering  a  national  secretary 
was  appointed,  who  will  devote  his  time 
to  the  work,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the 
society  would  become  one  of  the  great 
evangelistic  forces  of  the  country. 

The  two  national  conventions    which 
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thus  far  have  been  held  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  Protestant 
gatherings  ever  held  in  Spain,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  brought  together  Chris- 
tian people  of  many  nationalities  and 
many  denominations,  and  made  plain  the 
essential  oneness  of  Protestantism,  which, 
particularly  in  a  country  like  Spain,  so 
sadly  needs  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  first  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
in  France  were  formed  some  nine  years 
ago  by  a  devoted  young  American,  who, 
as  secretary  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Commission, 
was  spending  some  months  in  Paris.  As 
a  result  of  that  fruitful  sojourn,  vigorous 
societies  have  ever  since  flourished  in  the 
American  Church  in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  in 
the  English  Wesleyan  Church  in  the  Rue 
Roquepine,  and  in  connection  with  two 
or  three  of  the  McAll  Mission  salles. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Greig,  the  head  of  the  Mc- 
All Mission,  has  always  been  a  warm 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  movement, 
but  not  until  the  last  fev/  months  has  the 
society  assumed  national  proportions 
with  a  secretary  of  its  own,  a  pastor  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church,  Rev.  F. 
Van  der  Beken. 

Notable  results  have  already  come 
from  this  effort,  and  the  secretary  reports 
about  a  hundred  societies  in  France,  of 
which  a  dozen  are  found  in  Paris  alone. 
Better  than  all,  the  establishment  of  the 
society  has  been  followed  in  many  cases 
by  a  revival  of  religion  which  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  churches,  and  of  course 
has  furnished  a  body  of  young  disciples 
to  be  trained  by  the  practical  methods  of 
the  society. 

The  movement  reckons  among  its 
friends  and  exponents  such  able  advo- 
cates as  Rev.  Theodore  Monod ;  Pro- 
fessor Monnier,  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Reformed  Church ;  Rev. 
Charles  Merle  D'Aubigne ;  Dr.  Thurber, 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  American 
Church ;  Rev.  Mr.  Whelpton,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  and 
many  other  leading  Christian  workers. 

Jn  Scandinavia  the  society  is  just  be- 
ginning to  make  genuine  progress.  For 
some  years  a  few  societies  have  existed  in 
the  Baptist  churches  in  Sweden,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighborhood  of  Gottenburg 
and  Orebro,  and  there  are  nearly  a  hun- 
dred such  societies  throughout  Sweden. 


During  the  last  summer  the  movement 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  State  Lutheran 
Church,  new  literature  translated,  a  sec- 
retary appointed  both  for  the  Lutheran 
churches  and  for  the  Baptist  churches, 
and  a  large  and  promising  work  planned 
for  the  future. 

In  Italy  the  societies  of  Christian  En- 
deavor have  hitherto  been  few  and  far 
between,  but  a  few  months  ago,  under 
the  lead  of  Rev.  Horace  Dutton,  an 
American  pastor  sojourning  for  a  time 
in  Italy,  a  national  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  was  formed  in  Rome,  with  a  Wal- 
densian  pastor  for  president,  a  Baptist 
Italian  for  secretary  and  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian (Dr.  Gray,  the  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Church)  for  treasurer,  while  three 
other  denominations  are  represented 
upon  the  Board  of  Managers — a  truly  in- 
terdenominational movement  in  Italy  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  not 
as  yet  many  societies  among  the  Italians, 
but  it  is  expected  that  many  will  be 
formed  this  coming  fall  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  the  Waldensian  Valley,  since 
the  General  Council  of  this  Church  has 
commended  the  movement  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  the  churches. 

In  Geneva  there  are  now  seven  good 
Christian  Endeavor  societies,  an  inter- 
esting little  paper  is  published,  and  a 
nucleus  has  been  formed  for  spreading 
the  cause  throughout  Switzerland. 

In  Russia  a  very  active  society  exists 
in  the  British-American  Church  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  several  others  are  found 
in  Finland,  with  good  prospects  of  fur- 
ther increase,  as  some  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  society  have  just  been  printed  in 
Finnish. 

In  Bohemia  and  Bulgaria  and  Mace- 
donia the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  have  long  been  hospitable  to  the 
Endeavor  movement,  and  a  few  societies 
have  existed  in  all  those  lands,  but  quite 
recently  more  complete  organizations 
have  been  formed,  literature  printed  and 
the  basis  of  a  much  more  extended  and 
systematic  effort  has  been  laid. 

In  Hungary,  too,  the  society  has  found 
a  good  friend  in  Professor  Zabo,  who  is 
doing  his  utmost,  and  with  good  promise, 
to  spread  the  society  among  the  millions 
of  Protestants  in  that  enterprising  coun- 
try. 

Portugal,    also,    has    the    foundations 
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laid  for  a  large  Christian  Endeavor  work, 
and  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  En- 
deavorers  whom  I  have  seen  in  any  land 
are  found  there. 

My  journeys  during  the  last  year  have 
extended  to  Iceland,  and  even  in  that 
distant  island  of  the  Arctic  seas  I  found 
not  a  few  who  were  interested  in  the  so- 
ciety, who  had  been  blessed  by  its  meth- 
ods, and  who  greatly  desired  to  promote 
them. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  society  has  long  been  estab- 
lished, and  where  there  are  now  nearly 
ten  thousand  societies,  London  alone  hav- 
ing more  than  seven  hundred  societies, 
and  ranking  as  the  first  Christian  En- 
deavor city  in  the  world,  tho  pressed  hard 
by  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

In  many  visits  within  a  dozen  years  I 
have  never  seen  the  societies  of    Great 


Britain  so  vigorous,  aggressive  and  en- 
thusiastic as  they  are  to-day. 

During  these  many  months  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  I  have  been  particular- 
ly impressed  with  the  adaptability  of  the 
society  to  all  countries.  It  seems  to  be 
no  exotic,  but  as  tho  it  were  indigenous 
to  every  soil,  and,  when  kindly  received 
and  fostered  by  pastor  and  church,  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  it  brings  forth  the 
same  fruits  of  confession  and  service, 
loyalty  and  fellowship. 

I  have  room  only  to  add  that  I  have  re- 
turned to  America  with  new  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  guiding  hand  shown  in  many 
remarkable  ways  in  the  spread  of  the  so- 
ciety among  the  peoples  of  nearly  twenty 
nationalities  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  open  doors  and 
the  warm  welcome  I  have  found  for  the 
society  in  every  land. 

Boston,  Mass, 


With    St.    Paul    at    Athens 

Ey  J.   Irving  Manatt,   LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  University 


THE  Apostle's  physical  environment, 
as  he  delivered  his  Athenian  mes- 
sage, is  easy  to  recall ;  for  Na- 
ture abides  and  Hellenic  landmarks  are 
scarcely  less  enduring — the  naked  eye 
needs  small  help  from  the  historical 
imagination  to  take  it  all  in.  Not  so 
with  the  human  element — Paul's  audi- 
ence. The  same  mountains  stand  round 
about  Athens  to-day ;  but  the  philosopher 
of  the  Porch  and  his  fellow  of  the  Gar- 
den are  no  more.  The  splendid  Pro- 
pylsea  and  the  dainty  temple  on  its  bas- 
tion look  down  on  us  as  they  looked 
down  on  Paul,  but  Dionysius  and  Da- 
maris  are  little  more  than  sacred  hapax 
legomena  to  pique  the  student's  curios- 
ity. Yet  one  cannot  dwell  in  Athens  and 
go  about  the  Agora  and  the  Areopagus 
from  day  to  day,  year  in,  year  out,  with- 
out making  for  himself  some  picture, 
however  faint,  of  the  life  that  then  was. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  help  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us.  With  Paul 
it  was  only  touch  and  go  at  Athens — the 
best  opinion  limits  his  stay  to  a  fortnight 
and  he  never  returned ;  so  that  the  Apos- 


tle's visit  was  about  as  brief  as  that  of 
the  average  tourist  of  to-day  who  drops 
in  on  us  on  his  way  to  Constantinople 
or  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  But  the 
parallel  ends  here.  Our  tourist  lodges 
at  a  luxurious  hotel,  and  after  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  unstraps  his  Baedeker,  and 
by  the  electric  light  "  gets  up "  his 
Greece ;  then  you  shall  see  him  climbing 
the  Acropolis  and  rushing  the  town,  sail- 
ing over  to  Salamis,  driving  to  Eleusis 
and  Marathon,  railroading  to  Kephisia 
and  Sunium,  possibly  working  in  a  flight 
through  Megara  and  Corinth  to  My- 
cenre  and  Argos.  Whereupon  he  is  ready 
to  write  a  book,  as  some  travelers  have 
actually  done  on  scarcely  more  capital. 

That  was  not  Paul's  way  as  a  traveler 
nor  Luke's  as  a  writer.  Paul  came  on 
business,  and  Luke  wrote  the  whole  story 
— including  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Rock  " 
— in  less  than  four  hundred  words.  The 
closest  analog}''  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, if  T  may  illustrate  sacred  things  by 
secular,  is  that  of  an  American  "  drum- 
mer "  who  came  here  to  push  things  for 
his  house.     Tho  Parnes  was  capped  with 
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snow  and  it  was  freezing  cold,  he  turned 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left ;  but  going 
straight  for  the  men  he  wanted  he  hur- 
ried them  out  to  the  olive  groves  and  set 
to  work  with  his  thaumaturge  of  a 
Yankee  plow.  Little  recked  he  that  it 
was  on  the  farm  of  Miltiades  he  was 
showing  off  his  wares,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  Marathon  was  looking  on ; 
what  he  did  know  with  all  his  might  was 
that  he  had  a  good  thing  to  sell,  and  that 
the   Greeks   were    still    plowing   with   a 


Wliether  on  an  Alexandrian  ship  or  in  a 
ivlacedonian  prison,  it  was  always  the 
sauK^ ;  he  was  a  man  to  preach  while 
changing  cars ;  and  the  sight  of  the  city 
filled  with  idols  wrought  him  up  to  a 
spiritual  paroxysm.  No  wonder,  for 
(as  we  know  on  ancient  testimony) 
Athens  was  more  populous  with  gods 
than  with  men,  and  the  image  pedlars 
choked  her  streets.  Whatever  the  Hel- 
lenic culture  of  the  Hebrew  monotheist, 
he  was  no  "  Liberal ;  "  the  fierce  perse- 
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crooked  stick.  I  do  not  know  but  his 
epistle  from  Athens  was  a  post-card;  I 
do  know  that  he  got  some  orders. 

vSo  I  conceive  Paul.  He  was  an  Apos- 
tle— -on  business.  FTe  may  have  known 
his  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as  he 
knew  "  certain  of  their  own  poets,"  but 
he  hardly  opened  them  here.  We  know 
nothing  about  his  lodgings  or  his  fare, 
but  we  do  know  his  feelings  and  his 
work.  I  have  said  he  was  here  on  busi- 
ness ;  yet  in  his  plan  Athens  was  only  a 
rendezvous.  He  stopped  to  wait  for 
Silas  and  Timothv,  and   business  came. 


cu^or  whose  'prentice  hand  had  kept  the 
clothes  while  they  stoned  Stephen,  and 
who  had  been  overtaken  on  the  Damas- 
cus road  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter — his  was  not  a  mind  to  take 
an  esthetic  view  of  idolatry.  ''  So  he 
reasoned  in  the  synagog  with  the  Jews 
and  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  mar- 
ket place  every  day  with  all  comers."  We 
can  no  longer  locate  that  synagog,  nor 
can  we  name  a  solitary  Jew  in  its  con- 
gregation, but  the  Apostle's  text  was  not 
far  to  seek :  it  was  the  paroxysm  of 
spirit  in  view  of  the  universal   idolatry 
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that  urged  him  thither  and  dictated  his 
message.  To  the  Jew,  as  always,  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection ;  but  with  what  new 
and  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  Divine 
Unity.  The  Athenian  synagog  could 
hardly  lack  a  touch  of  sympathy,  yet 
Paul  was  to  harvest  his  Athenian  first- 
fruits  not  on  that  prepared  soil,  but  on 
the  pagan  War-god's  Rock. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  follow  the 
Apostle's  footprints  here,  and  possibly 
the  reader  may  like  to  accompany  me  this 
morning.  Let  us  go  down  the  vStreet  of 
Hermes,  which  is  headed  by  the  Palace 
of  King  George  and  closed  by  the  Cera- 
micus  of  Pericles.  It  is  a  street  of  traffic, 
lined  with  shops  from  end  to  end,  but 
with  one  unique  interruption.  About 
one-third  of  the  way  down  stands  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  street  a  quaint  little 
Byzantine  church,  which  takes  us  back 
nearer  to  Paul's  time  than  anv  other  in 
Athens ;  it  was  founded  418  A.  D.  by  an 
Athenian  lady,  who  then  shared  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire — Eudocia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  the  Little.  So  far  as 
we  know  she  was  the  first  lady  in  the 
long     roll      of     Athenian      benefactors 


(f  uepyt-at  ),  whose  works  do  still  follow 
them. 

1  have  said  thatwc  cannot  locate  Paul's 
synagog ;  but  it  may  very  well  have  stood 
on  this  spot  or  on  either  side  of  it  where 
now  stand  the  Orthodox  Cathedral  and 
the  Church  of  Saint  Eirene.  All  of  these 
are  in  that  easy  proximity  to  the  Agora, 
which  is  suggested  at  once  by  the  sacred 
writer's  narrative ;  and  the  last  named,, 
particularly,  invites  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Eor,  whether  or  not  is  was  here 
that  Paul  reasoned  with  the  Jews,  the 
Church  of  St.  Eirene  now  enshrines  a 
very  interesting  memorial  of  his  Athen- 
ian visit.  It  is  a  wall  painting  of  the 
scene  in  the  "  Midst  of  Mars'  Hill," 
whose  setting  I  have  elsewhere  attempted 
to  sketch.  The  church  is  in  ^olus 
street,  near  its  intersection  with  Hermes^ 
these  two  streets  in  a  manner  quarter- 
ing the  town.  Between  this  point  and 
the  Acropolis  lies  the  old  market.  The 
street  of  ^^Zolus,  with  its  extension  under 
the  name  of  Patesia,  stretches  northward 
far  toward  old  Acharn?e,  while  toward 
the  Acropolis  it  is  headed  by  the  so-called 
Tower  of  the  Winds.     Turning  that  way 
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now  at  the  time  of  "  full-market " — 
about  II  a.  m. — one  finds  himself  won- 
dering how  little  change  after  all  has 
passed  upon  the  scene  since  the  Apos- 
tle's day.  The  shops  are  all  open,  and 
the  Agora  is  loud  with  traffic.  For,  while 
the  chief  modern  market  is  somewhat 
distant  in  the  street  of  Athena  not  far 
from  the  ancient  North  Wall,  there  is 
still  a  little  open  agora  here  hard  by  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Roman  market  of  the 
first  century.  Here  on  one  side  of  ^olus 
street  are  the  purveyors  of  food :  the 
butchers,  bakers  and  fruit  venders.  The 
slain  beasts  hang  over  our  heads  as  we 
thread  our  way  along  the  narrow  pave- 
ment ;  the  bakers,  in  their  open  booths, 
ply  their  trade  in  the  public  gaze,  and 
luscious  fruit  in  great  heaps  fills  the  dirty 
street  with  a  smiling  fragrance.  The 
wine  skins  recall  the  bright  autumn  days 
after  the  vintage  when  the  great  roads 
into  Athens — particularly  from  the  Mid- 
land and  the  Plain  of  Marathon — seem 
to  be  but  long  processions  of  carts  or 
donkeys  laden  with  the  new  wine.  How 
often  I  have  watched  them  passing  until 
midnight  and  forgot  to  wonder  that 
Dionysus  felt  at  home  in  Attica.  We  are 
wonted  as  well  to  the  oil-skin  in  which 
the  product  of  Athena's  olive  is  mar- 
keted, and  the  cheese-skin  which  seems 
even  a  more  cruel  variation  of  seething 
the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  But  here 
is  a  less  familiar  feature,  which  must  yet 
"have  been  familiar  to  Paul's  eyes.  On 
either  side  of  each  huckster's  door  lies 
the  full  distended  skin  of  a  shaggy  goat, 
from  whose  neck  drops  that  sweetness 
oi  Hymettus,  sung  of  many  poets,  and 
a}  uut  these  honey-skins  hovers  many  a 
bee  sipping  back  its  own  spoils. 

Looking  across  the  street  we  realize 
the  meaning  of  that  oft-recurring  classic 
phrase  "  full  market ;  "  for  the  little 
agora  is  indeed  full  and  clamorous  as 
-every  huckster  cries  his  wares  and  a  dozen 
auctions  seem  to  be  going  at  once.  It  is 
-^ot  easy  to  see  how  either  Socrates  or 
St.  i^aul  could  have  got  a  hearing  in  such 
a  hurly-burly;  but  a  step"  further  on 
brings  us  to  the  great  Roman  colonnades, 
which  in  the  midst  of  noisy  traffic  offer 
quiet  nooks  for  conversation.  This  Stoa 
of  Hadrian,  with  its  proud  Corinthian 
colunms  and  much  of  its  massive  walls 
yet  standing,  was  still  a  thing  of  the  fu- 
ture;  but   the   great   Roman   Agora   be- 


tween the  "  Tower  of  the  W^inds  "  and 
the  Gate  of  Athena  Archegetis — the 
Agora  whose  portico  and  colonnades  and 
little  shops  about  the  marble-paved 
square  we  have  seen  uncovered  within  a 
few  years  past — undoubtedly  dates  back 
to  Paul's  time.  Here,  where  standard 
measures  of  capacity  and  even  the  carven 
names  of  the  ancient  hucksters  remain 
to  show  the  character  of  the  place,  we 
may  with  reasonable  certainty  recognize 
the  "  market  "  which  was  Paul's  every- 
day mission  station  in  Athens.  Here, 
like  another  Socrates,  but  with  a  clearer 
calling,. he  reasons  daily  with  all  comers 
--to  some  a  babbler,  to  others  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods  because  he 
preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Res- 
urrection. 

It  was  a  startling  doctrine  and  one  to 
pique  Athenian  curiosity,  now  that  faith 
in  the  old  gods  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Natu- 
rally, a  populace  ever  keen  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing  was  not  to  be  put 
off  with  quiet  talks  in  a  corner  of  the 
market-place  ;  and  so  we  have  the  scene — 
on  Mars'  Hill,  which  is  not  the  sitting  of 
a  court,  but  an  off-hand  mass  meeting — 
not  an  arraignment  of  the  Apostle,  but 
the  first  tritnnph  of  the  Cross  under  the 
very  aegis  of  Athena  !  It  marked  a  notable 
epoch  in  Christian  history,  when,  not- 
withstanding the  mocking  of  some  and 
the  hollow  '  we  will  hear  thee  again  " 
of  others,  certain  men  clave  unto  him 
and  believed — right  here  on  the  pagan 
War-god's  Rock,  under  the  very  citadel 
of  the  old  esthetic  religion.  All  honor 
to  those  first  Athenian  confessors,  but 
two  of  whom  are  known  to  us  by  name. 
One  of  these,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
fills  a  large  space  in  Greek  Christian  my- 
thology ;  and  the  oldest  Christian  church 
in  Athens,  whose  remains  may  still  be 
traced  hard  by  the  Grotto  of  the  Eume- 
nides  at  the  foot  of  the  Areopagus,  bore 
his  name  as  does  a  modern  church  at  the 
foot  of  Lvcabettus.  But  the  "  woman 
named  Damaris  " — where  is  her  memo- 
rial and  who  shall  tell  her  story?  .  If 
Athens  lias  forgotten  her,  the  Apostle 
has  fared  little  better ;  for,  the  English 
chape)  excepted,  Athens  has  no  church  of 
St.  Paul.  Neither  has  Corinth,  whose 
archbishop  indeed  bears  the  name  of  that 
earlier  missionary  of  the  Athenian  mar- 
ket-place Socrates.  And  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  a  Christian  name? 

Provid^ncr,  H..  I 


The    New    Justice    of    the    Supreme    Court 

By  George  C.   Holt 


THE  gratification  felt  by  intelligent 
lawyers  familiar  with  the  legal 
writings  and  judicial  service  of 
Judge  Holmes  at  his  recent  selection  for 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  generally  had  no  adequate  ex- 
pression in  the  press,  altho  the  com- 
ments made  upon  his  appointment  have 
been  favorable  and  kindly.  Most  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion simply  know  that  he  was  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  that  he  is  a 
son  of  the  wise  and  witty  writer  whose 
name  he  bears  and  for  whom  all  Ameri- 
cans retain  such  an  affectionate  admira- 
tion. No  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  his  judicial  labors  during  twenty  years 
of  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  notices  of  his  appointment  which  we 
have  seen.  Almost  the  only  decisions 
of  his  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
newspapers  are  the  cases  relating  to  la- 
bor controversies.  This  is  natural.  No- 
body, except  lawyers,  reads  law  reports, 
and  few  persons,  therefore,  except  law- 
yers, can  properly  form  an  opinion  of  the 
fitness  of  a  judge  for  judicial  promotion. 
It  is  unhappily  rare  nowadays  that  a 
perfect  judicial  appointment  is  made  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
heartiest  public  congratulation  when  a 
man  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
genuinely  great  judge  is  promoted  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Holmes's  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Common  Law  "  were  pub- 
lished. It  is  not  a  large  book,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  law  books  writ- 
ten in  recent  years.  It  shows  both  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  early  sources 
and  history  of  the  common  law  and  a 
highly  original  power  of  tracing  the  rea- 
sons and  steps  of  its  change  and  growth. 
Soon  after  this  book  was  published  he 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court,  where  he  has  since 
sat.  His  opinions  delivered  in  that  court 
display  the  same  qualities  which  appear 
in  his  book,  legal  erudition,  united  with 
the  same  aptitude  for  the   shrewd  and 


sensible  application  of  legal  principles  to 
novel  modern  questions.  His  style  in 
these  opinions  is  notably  bright  and  at- 
tractive. It  is  always  concise,  lucid  and 
picturesque,  and  now  and  then  there  is 
an  illustration  or  turn  of  expression  so 
original  and  apt  that  one  is  irresistibly 
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reminded  of  the  Autocrat  himself.  The 
result  is  that  Judge  Holmes's  opinions 
have  long  held  the  highest  rank  in  the 
estimate  of  members  of  the  bar. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  his  meth- 
od of  treating  legal  questions  we  give 
below  certain  quotations,  selected  almost 
at  random  from  his  opinions,  altho  such 
extracts  lose  much  of  their  pith  when 
separated  from  their  context : 

*'  Those  who  maintain  a  passenger  elevator 
in  an  office  building  are  not  '  common  carriers 
of  passengers.'  "  .  .  .  "  The  words  do  not 
describe  the  owners  of  an  elevator.  The  mod- 
ern liability  of  common  carriers  of  goods  is  a 
resultant  of  the  two  long  accepted  doctrines 
that  bailees  were  .answerable  for  the  loss  of 
goods   in   their  charge,   altho  happening  with- 
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out  their  fault,  unless  it  was  due  to  the  public 
enemy,  and  that  those  exercising  a  common 
calling  were  bound  to  exercise  it  on  demand 
and  to  show  skill  in  their  calling.  Both  doc- 
trines have  disappeared,  altho  they  have  left 
this  hybrid  descendant.  The  law  of  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  so  far  as  peculiar  to 
them,  is  a  brother  of  the  half  blood." 

"  It  may  be  that  sometimes  it  would  have 
been  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  make  out  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  was  consistent  with 
constitutional  rules,  if  such  rules  were  to  be 
taken  to  have  the  exactness  of  mathematics. 
It  may  be  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  say 
definitely  that  constitutional  rules,  like  those 
of  the  common  law,  end  in  a  penumbra  where 
the  Legislature  has  a  certain  freedom  in  fixing 
the  line,  as  has  been  recognized  with  regard  to 
the  police  power." 

"  This  is  an  action  on  a  contract  to  pay  the 
plaintifif  $500  in  consideration  of  his  withdraw- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  probate  of  the  third 
codicil  to  his  grandfather's  will.  ...  It" 
is  agreed  that  the  contract  was  a  fraud  upon 
the  Court.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  Court  should  be  informed  of  the  plain- 
tiff's motives.  The  Court  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  Civil  proceedings  in  Court  are 
not  scientific  investigations,  the  end  of  which 
always  must  be  objective  truth." 

''  The  suggestion  that  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  order  not  to  be  unusual,  must  be  ac- 
complished by  molar  rather  than  by  mole- 
cular motion  seems  to  us  a  fancy  unwarranted 
by  the  Constitution.     .     .     . 

"  There  was  a  hint  at  an  argument  based  on 
mental  suffering,  but  the  suffering  is  due  not 
to  its  being  more  horrible  to  be  struck  by  light- 
ning than  to  be  hanged  with  the  chance  of 
slowly  strangling,  but  to  the  general  fear  of 
death.  The  suffering  due  to  that  fear  the  law 
does  not  seek  to  spare.  It  means  that  it  shall 
be  felt." 

"  The  attraction  was  a  cancellation  of  the 
deed,  having  the  same  effect  that  tearing  off  the 
seals  would  have  had.  This  rule  comes  down 
to  us  from  a  time  when  the  contract  contained 
in  a  sealed  instrument  was  bound  so  indis- 
solubly  to  the  substance  of  the  document  that 
the  soul  perished  with  the  body  when  the  lat- 
ter was  destroyed  or  changed  in  its  identity 
for  any  cause.  As  applied  to  deeds  the  rule 
has  an  unimpeachable  pedigree,  and  is  elemen- 
tary law." 

"  The  meaning  of  the  words  might  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  is  a  question  for  the  instructed 
imagination,  taking  the  facts  just  as  they  are." 

"  The  deceased  did  not  get  a  domicil  in 
South  Dakota.  He  meant  to  stay  there  ninety 
days,  and  such  further  time,  perhaps,  as  was 
necessary  to  get  his  divorce,  and  then  he  meant 
to  come  back  to  Massachusetts.    It  is  true  that 


he  meant  to  do  all  that  was  needful  to  get  a 
divorce,  but  he  meant  it  because  he  was  mis- 
taken as  to  what  was  needful.  In  other  words, 
he  only  meant  to  do  what  he  supposed  to  be 
needful,  and  that  was  not  enough." 

"  A  sensible  workingman  could  not  contend 
that  the  Courts  should  sanction  a  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  or  threatening 
violence  or  the  infraction  of  admitted 
rights.     .     .     . 

"  I  cherish  no  illusions  as  to  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  strikes.  While  I  think  the  strike 
a  lawful  instrument  in  the  universal  struggle 
of  life,  1  think  it  pure  phantasy  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  body  of  capital  of  which  labor  as  a 
whole  secures  a  larger  share  by  that  means. 
The  annual  product,  subject  to  an  infinitesimal 
deduction  for  the  luxuries  of  the  few,  is  di- 
rected to  consumption  by  the  multitude,  and 
is  consumed  by  the  multitude  always.  Organi- 
zation and  strikes  may  get  a  larger  share  for 
the  members  of  an  organization,  but  if  they 
do  they  get  it  at  the  expense  of  the  less  or- 
ganized and  less  powerful  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing mass.  They  do  not  create  something  out  of 
nothing.  It  is  only  by  divesting  one's  mind  of 
questions  of  ownership  and  other  machinery 
of  distribution,  and  by  looking  solely  at  the 
question  of  consumption — asking  ourselves 
what  is  the  annual  product,  who  consumes  it. 
and  what  changes  would  or  could  we  make — 
that  we  can  keep  in  the  world  of  realities. 
But,  subject  to  the  qualifications  which  I  have 
expressed,  I  think  it  lawful  for  a  body  of  work- 
men to  try  by  combination  to  get  more  than 
they  now  are  getting,  altho  they  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellows,  and  to  that  end  to 
strengthen  their  union  by  the  boycott  and  the 
strike." 

"  All  proceedings,  like  all  rights,  are  really 
against  persons.  Whether  they  are  proceed- 
ings or  rights  in  rem  depends  on  the  number 
of  persons  affected.  Hence  the  res  need  not 
be  personified  and  made  a  party  defendant,  as 
happens  with  a  ship  in  the  admiralty;  it  need 
not  even  be  a  tangible  thing  at  all,  as  suffi- 
ciently appears  by  the  case  of  the  probate  of 
wills.  Personification  and  naming  the  res  as 
defendant  are  mere  symbols,  not  the  essential 
matter.  They  are  fictions,  conveniently  ex- 
pressing the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  re- 
sult, nothing  more." 

"  It  is  true  as  a  historical  fact  that  these 
symbols  are  used  in  admiralty  proceedings,  and 
also,  again  merely  as  a  historical  fact,  that 
the  proceedings  in  rem  have  been  confined  to 
cases  where  certain  classes  of  claims,  altho  of 
very  divers  sorts — for  indemnification  for  in- 
jury, for  wages,  for  salvage,  etc. — are  to  bo 
asserted.  But  a  ship  is  not  a  person.  It  can- 
not do  a  wrong  or  make  a  contract.  To  say 
that  a  ship  has  committed  a  tort  is  merely  a 
shorthand   way   of   saying   that   you   have   de- 
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cided  to  deal  with  it  as  if  it  had  committed 
one,  because  some  man  has  committed  one  in 
fact." 

"  When  the  bill  was  filed  the  accident  had 
happened  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  West, 
and  it  is  contended  that  the  claim  had  accrued, 
altho  the  death  did  not  occur  until  August  31st. 
It  is  argued  that  the  insurance  is  '  against  bod- 
ily injuries,'  that  the  liability  arose  with  the 
injury,  and  that  all  that  happened  afterward 
was  simply  the  inevitable  process  of  mechanical 
cause  and  effect,  as  theoretically  certain  from 
the  beginning  as  an  eclipse — conditions  of  an 
action,  perhaps,  but  not  of  liability.  We  are 
unable  to  agree  to  the  argument.  .  .  .  The 
time  or  the  hand  must  be  lost,  or  the  death 
must  have  happened  before  the  company's  obli- 
gation to  pay  arises.  That  it  is  theoretically 
certain  to  happen  is  not  enough  either  by  the 
words  of  the  policy  or  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
If  theoretic  certainty  were  enough,  the  same 
reasoning  might  regard  the  claim  as  accrued 
from  the  making  of  the  policy,  or,  if  we  re- 
ject free  will,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  law  does  not  trouble  itself  very  much  with 
such  philosophic  difficulties.'* 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  *'  Lectures  on  the  Common  Law  " : 

"  Just  as  the  clavicle  in  the  cat  only  tells  of 
the  existence  of  some  earlier  creature  to  which 
a  collarbone  was  useful,  precedents  survive  in 
the  law  long  after  the  use  they  once  served  is 
at  an  end  and  the  reason  for  them  has  been 
forgotten." 

"  Ignorance  is  the  best  of  law  reformers. 
People  are  glad  to  discuss  a  question  on  gen- 
eral principles,  when  they  have  forgotten  the 
special  knowledge  necessary  for  technical  rea- 
soning." 

"  The  first  call  of  a  theory  of  law  is  that  it 
should  fit  the  facts.  It  must  explain  the  ob- 
served course  of  legislation.  And  as  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  men  will  make  laws  which  seem 
to  them  convenient  without  troubling  them- 
selves very  much  what  principles  are  encoun- 
tered by  their  legislation,  a  principle  which 
defies  convenience  is  likely  to  wait  some  time 
before  it  finds  itself  permanently  realized." 

"  In  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  by  the 
English  custom,  if  the  first  striker  lost  his 
hold  on  the  fish,  and  it  was  then  killed  by  an- 
other, the  first  had  no  claim ;  but  he  had  the 
whole  if  he  kept  fast  to  the  whale  until  it  was 
struck  by  the  other,  altho  it  then  broke  from 
the  first  harpoon.  By  the  custom  in  the  Gal- 
iipagos,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  striker  had 
half  the  whale,  altho  control  of  the  line  was 
lost.  Each  of  these  customs  has  been  sustained 
and  acted  on  by  the  English  Courts,  and  Judge 
Lowell  has  decided  in  accordance  with  still  a 
third,  which  gives  the  whale  to  the  vessel  whose 
iron  first  remains  in  it,  provided  claim  be  made 
before  cutting  in.    The  ground  as  put  by  Lord 


Mansfield  is  simply  that  were  it  not  for  such 
customs  there  must  be  a  sort  of  warfare  per- 
petually subsisting  between  the  adventurers. 
If  courts  adopt  different  rules  on  similar  facts, 
according  to  the  point  at  which  men  will  fight 
m  the  several  cases,  it  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
to  shake  an  a  priori  theory  of  the  matter." 

"  Those  who  see  in  the  history  of  law  the 
formal  expression  of  the  development  of  so- 
ciety will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  proximate 
ground  of  law  must  be  empirical,  even  when 
that  ground  is  the  fact  that  a  certain  ideal  or 
theory  of  government  is  generally  entertained. 
Law,  being  a  practical  thing,  must  found  it- 
self on  actual  forces.  It  is  quite  enough,  there- 
fore, for  the  law,  that  man,  by  an  instinct  which 
he  shares  with  the  domestic  dog,  and  of  which 
the  seal  gives  a  most  striking  example,  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  dispossessed,  either  by 
force  or  fraud,  of  what  he  holds,  without  try- 
ing to  get  it  back  again.  Philosophy  may  find 
a  hundred  reasons  to  justify  the  instinct,  but 
it  would  be  totally  immaterial  if  it  should  con- 
demn it  and  bid  us  surrender  without  a  mur- 
mur. As  long  as  the  instinct  remains  it  will 
be  more  conformable  for  the  law  to  satisfy  it 
in  an  orderly  manner  than  to  leave  people  to 
themselves.  If  it  should  do  otherwise  it  would 
become  a  matter  for  pedagogues,  wholly  devoid 
of  reality." 

The  following  extract  is  from  Judge 
Holmes's  remarks  on  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Field: 

"  His  mind  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  my  listening  to  him  he  seemed 
to  me  to  think  aloud,  perhaps  too  much  so,  and 
to  be  unable  to  pass  without  mention  the  side 
suggestions  which  pressed  in  upon  him  in  ex- 
uberant abundance.  This  very  abundance  made 
his  work  much  harder  for  him.  It  was  hard 
for  him  to  neglect  the  possibilities  of  a  side 
alley,  however  likely  it  might  be  to  turn  out 
a  cul  de  sac.  He  wanted  to  know  where  it  led 
before  he  passed  it  by.  If  we  had  eternity 
ahead  this  would  be  right  and  even  necessary. 
But  as  life  has  but  a  short  number  of  working 
hours,  we  have  to  choose  at  our  peril.  .  .  . 
One  has  to  try  to  strike  the  jugular  and  let 
the  rest  go.     .     ,     . 

'"  Gentlemen,  for  all  of  us  this  is  a  solemn 
moment.  For  me  it  is  almost  oppressively  sol- 
emn. It  would  be  serious  enough  were  I  only 
to  remember  the  line  of  great,  gifted,  and  good 
men,  whose  place  I  have  been  called  on  to  fill. 
But  it  is  sadly,  yes,  awfully  solemn,  when  I 
remember  that  with  our  beloved  chief  vanishes 
the  last  of  those  who  were  upon  the  bench 
when  I  took  my  seat,  and  so  realize  the  swift 
monotonous  iteration  of  death.  We  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  interest  of  mankind  in  platitudes. 
It  is  because  truths  realized  are  truths  redis- 
covered, and  each  of  us  with  advancing  years 
realizes  in  his  own  experience  what  he  always 
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has  admitted,  but  never  before  has  felt.  The 
careless  boy  admits  that  life  is  short,  but  he 
feels  that  a  term  in  college,  a  summer  vaca- 
tion, a  day,  is  long.  We  gray-haired  men  hear 
in  our  ears  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and  know 
that  we  are  very  near.  The  cry  of  personal  an- 
guish is  almost  doomed  by  the  resounding  echo 
of  universal  fate.  It  has  become  easier  for  us 
to  imagine  even  the  time  when  the  cataract  will 
be  still,  the  race  of  men  will  be  no  more,  and 
the  great  silence  shall  be  supreme.  What  then 
may  be  the  value  of  our  judgments  of  signifi- 
cance and  worth  I  know  not.  But  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  if  those  judgments  are  not,  as  they 
may  be,  themselves  the  Hamantia  moenia 
mundi,  the  bounds  and  governance  of  all  be- 
ing, it  is  only  because  they  are  swallowed  up 
and  dissolved  in  something  unimaginable  and 
greater,  out  of  which  they  have  emerged.  Our 
last  word  about  the  unfathomable  universe 
must  be  in  terms  of  thought.  If  we  be- 
lieve    that     anything     is,     we     must     believe 


in  that,  because  we  can  go  no  furthef. 
We  may  accept  its  canons  even  while  we 
admit  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  know 
the  truth  of  truth.  Accepting  them  we  accept 
our  destiny  to  work,  to  fight,  to  die  for  ideal 
aims.  At  the  grave  of  a  hero  who  has  done 
these  things  we  end  not  with  sorrow  at  the  in- 
evitable loss,  but  with  the  contagion  of  his 
courage,  and  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy  we 
go  back  to  the  fight." 

These  extracts,  like  any  short  quota- 
tions, give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
inherent  originality  and  force  of  Judge 
Holmes.  But  they  may  perhaps  serve  to 
some  extent  to  explain  the  confidence  felt 
bv  the  bar  of  the  country  that  he  will 
be  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  has  been  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  conspicuously 
great  Judge. 

New  York   City. 


The    Modern    Church 


By   Elaine  Goodale   Eastman 

THE  Holy  Church  was  once  a  thing  apart — 
A  thing  of  vested  priests  and  chanting  choirs. 
Of  mystic  language  and  symbolic  art — 
Condemning  life  and  all  its  warm  desires ! 
The  modern  church  is  made  for  human  need ; 

Its  ministers  by  men  are  understood ; 
They  preach  an  open  book,  an  honest  creed, 

And  every  day  a  day  for  doing  good — 
And  no  cathedral,  with  its  climbing  spire. 
Fitter  for  worship  than  yon  grove,  whose  blue-arched  roof  is  higher. 

And  God  was  once  a  King  upon  a  throne — 

A  Being  far  removed  from  sinful  men ; 
Veiling  his  face  in  deep  displeasure  shown — 

With  gracious  favor  shining  forth  again. 
But  neither  hope  of  heaven,  nor  fear  of  hell, 

Nor  a  vague  awe  of  One  who  dwells  above 
In  starry  realms,  remote,  invisible. 

Can  cleanse  the  soul,  or  kindle  saving  love ! 
Eternity  is  now — to-day  the  judgment  doth  begin  ; 
And  God  is  nearer  than  ourselves — His  kingdom  is  within  ! 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Character  Building 

The  black  man  who  starting  as  a 
slave  fights  his  way  upward  until  he  be- 
comes an  acknowledged  gentleman,  must 
necessarily,  in  his  course,  have  conquered 
more  giants  and  dragons,  taken  more  cit- 
ies, and  by  his  prowess  dissolved  more 
enchantments  than  any  paladin  made  fa- 
mous by  the  old  romancers.  Such  is 
Booker  T.  Washington,  worthy  leader 
and  spokesman  of  a  race  whose  future 
well  being  is  of  the  highest  importance 
not  only  to  all  America,  but  also  to  all  the 
world — for  the  negro  here  cannot  rise 
without  raising  other  negroes  wherever 
they  may  be. 

Men  of  all  classes  and  colors,  there- 
fore, will  welcome  Character  Building/'' 
another  book  by  Mr.  Washington,  al- 
ready widely  known  as  the  author  of 
**  Up  from  Slavery  "  and  ''The  Future  of 
the  American  Negro",  and  also  as  Prin- 
capital  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  of  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

This  new  volume  is  made  ud  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Sunday  evening  addresses 
delivered  by  Mr.  Washington  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute.  The  essays  are 
pithy,  straightforward,  robust,  manly, 
earnest,  permeated  with  common  sense 
and  the  energetic  optimism  that  causes 
progiess.  They  make  us  smile  at  times 
with  their  revelations  of  the  teacher  and 
his  audience,  but  their  downright  hearty 
l)lows  shiver  shams  and  lay  false  pre- 
tenses low. 

"  I  don't  like,"  he  says  (in  his  address  on 
"  The  Virtue  of  Simplicity  "),  "  to  see  a  young 
man  who  is  poor,  and  whose  tuition  is  being 
paid  by  some  one,  and  who  has  no  books, 
sometimes  has  no  socks,  sometimes  has  no 
decent  shoes,  wearing  a  white  stiff  shining 
collar  which  he  has  sent  away  to  be  laundered. 
I  don't  like  to  ask  people  to  give  money  for 
such  a  young  man  as  that.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  young  man  to  learn  to  launder  his  col- 
lars himself,  than  to  pretend  to  the  world  that 
he  is  what  he  is  not." 

Use  words  of  two  syllables  onlv  where 
words  of  one  syllable  cannot  be  found  to 

•  CH.\R-iCTEPv  Building:  Being  Addresses  Deliv- 
ered on  Sunday  Evenings  to  the  Students  of  Tua- 
l;egee  Institute.  Bu  Booker  T.  Washington.  New 
X'ovY  :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 


express  the  desired  meaning,  he  advises, 
and  adds : 

"  There  is  great  power  in  simplicity,  sim- 
plicity of  speech,  simplicity  of  life  in  every 
form.  The  world  has  no  patience  with  peo- 
ple who  are  superficial,  who  are  trying  to  show 
off,  who  are  trying  to  be  what  the  world 
knows  they  are  not." 

Here  are  little  cullings  from  various 
addresses : 

"  Get  something  in  your  head,  and  don't 
worry  about  what  you  can  get  to  put  on  it. 
The  clothes  will  come  afterward." 

"  The  years  come  to  us  but  once,  and  they 
come  then  only  to  pass  swiftly  on,  bearing  the 
ineffaceable  record  we  have  put  upon  them." 

"  Never  get  to  the  point  where  you  are 
ashamed  to  ask  anybody  else  for  informa- 
tion." 

"  I  hope  that  when  you  go  out  from  here 
and  meet  persons  who  are  afflicted  by  poverty, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  or  persons  who  are 
unfortunate  in  any  way,  that  you  will  show 
your  education  by  being  just  as  kind  and  just 
as  considerate  toward  those  persons  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  be." 

"  An  individual  or  a  race  that  is  strong 
enough,  is  wise  enough,  to  disregard  make- 
shifts, customs,  prejudices,  alluring  tempta- 
tions, deceptions,  imitations — to  throw  off  the 
mask  of  unreality  and  plant  itself  deep  down 
in  the  clay,  or  on  the  solid  granite  of  nature — 
is  the  individual  or  the  race  that  will  crawl  up, 
struggle  up,  yes,  even  burst  up ;  and  in  the 
effort  of  doing  so  will  gain  a  struggle  that  will 
command  for  it  respect  and  recognition.  Be- 
fore an  individual  or  a  race  thus  equipped, 
race  prejudice  senseless  customs,  oppressions, 
will  hide  their  faces  forever  in  blushing 
shame." 

This  is  the  message  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton to  those  who  are  beginning  the  labori- 
ous task  of  character  building. 

The  Theory  of  Prosperity 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
other  writings  of  Professor  Patten  will 
realize  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  to  the  book-reviewer  he  is  the  most 
tantalizing  of  authors.  His  books 
abound  in  brilliant  interpretations  that 
open  up  what  seem  to  be  limitless  fields 
for  new  ideas  and  in  passages  of  pro- 
found reasoning  that  delight  the  logical 
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mind ;  on  the  other  hand  they  bristle  with 
statements  that  not  only  contradict  all 
accepted  teachings,  but  stand  unsupport- 
ed, set  in,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  startling  effect;  while  finally 
they  too  frequently  contain  passages 
which  are  either  vague  and  rambling  to 
a  tedious  degree  or  abound  in  inferences 
and  explanations  that  are  little  short  of 
absurd.  Consequently  the  reviewer  at 
one  moment  is  inclined  to  give  enthusias- 
tic praise  for  the  suggestiveness  and 
brilliancy  of  his  books,  at  another  to  take 
up  his  challenging  statements  in  detail, 
and  at  still  another  to  dismiss  much  of 
them  as  having  a  "  utility  "  below  the 
"  cost  "  of  comprehension. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
the  last  feeling  is  not  a  permanent  one 
and  that  however  great  the  labor  of  read- 
ing him  at  times,  or  however  much  one 
may  dissent  from  his  views.  Professor 
Patten  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with 
seriously.  At  his  best  he  is  almost  with- 
out equal  among  American  writers  in  the 
keenness  of  his  scientific  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic concepts.  Of  recent  years  he  has 
deserted  strict  economics  for  psycholog- 
ical sociology,  and  his  return  to  the  form- 
er in  this,  his  latest  book,  will  be  wel- 
comed.* It  is  not  a  complete  return,  for 
the  book  has  two  distinct  parts,  the  first 
almost  purely  economic,  the  latter  pure- 
ly sociological. 

The  Theory  of  Prosperity  starts  off 
most  auspiciously.  In  his  introduction 
the  author  begins  with  the  well-known 
fact  that  all  the  progress  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  has  done  far  less  to  relieve 
misery  than  the  most  conservative  econo- 
mist would  have  predicted  had  he  been 
able  to  foresee  the  great  technical  ad- 
vances of  industry. 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  no  wonder  that  many  re- 
formers lay  the  blame  for  this  lack  of  progress 
on  economic  laws  and  try  to  devise  schemes 
by  which  they  may  be  circumvented." 

He  forthwith  challenges  interest  by  de- 
claring that  to  attribute  social  evils  to  an 
economic  origin  is  pure  assumption  and 
makes  a  distinction  that  dominates  the 
whole  of  his  book.  This  distinction  is 
that  between  economic  forces,  which  be- 
long purely  to  the  present  environment, 
and  heredity  (with  all  which  that  implies 

*  The   Thkokv   op   Prosperity.      By   Simon   N. 
Patten.     New  York  ;   The  Macmlllan  Co,    $1.25, 


of  habit  and  prejudice),  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  past  environment.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, if  space  permitted,  to  follow  in 
some  detail  the  suggestive  elaboration  of 
this  idea,  and  to  consider  critically  how 
far  habits  and  inherited  tendencies  are 
really  outside  the  field  of  economic 
forces.  For  example,  the  reader  is  aware 
of  an  idea  which  is  worthy  of  both  careful 
development  and  critical  examination  in 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following :  "  Pov- 
erty is  a  lack  of  resources,  the  result  of 
definite  economic  causes,  while  misery  is 
non-adjustment  due  to  a  lack  of  harmony 
between  effort  and  result."  The  interest 
aroused  by  this  beginning  is  well  main- 
tained by  the  following  pages  in  which 
the  old  distinction  between  rent,  profits 
and  wages  is  attributed,  not  to  a  genuine 
economic  differentiation  of  incomes,  but 
to  social  or  class  divisions  based  on 
heredity.  Since  these  divisions  no  longer 
exist  the  old  division  of  the  text-books 
is  to  be  given  up  and  income  treated  by 
an  entirely  different  method.  This  gives 
the  main  divisions  to  the  book:  Part  I, 
Income  as  Determined  by  Existing  Con- 
ditions; Part  II,  Income  as  Determined 
by  Hereditv. 

It  is  not  possible  within  these  limits 
to  criticise  or  even  summarize  the  many 
ideas  that  are  grouped  under  these  heads. 
Under  Part  I  three  phases  of  income  as 
determined    by    existing    conditions    are 
considered,    Work   and    Pay,   Monopoly 
Advantage   and   Investments.     In   these 
chapters  the  old  theories  of  distribution 
are  audaciously  attacked  and  new  the- 
ories of  interest  and  rent  set  up  which 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  making  the 
reader  think  twice  before  either  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  them.     This  part  of  the 
work  is  frequently  abstract  and  difficult, 
but  everywhere  suggestive,  tho  it  belongs 
to    that    domain   of    "  pure    economics " 
which  is  seldom  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.     Sometimes  it  is  abstract  in 
the  sense  of  theorizing  in  regard  to  prac- 
tical problems  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
disregard  the  actual  facts.    For  instance, 
few  readers  will  be  satisfied    with    the 
statement  that  monopoly  profits  are  due 
to  increased  intensity  of  wants  which  is 
a  sign  of  progress,  and  that  the  loss  of 
the  individuaras  a  consumer  at  monopoly 
prices  must  be  offset  by  his  gains  as  a 
producer  at  monopoly  prices. 
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The  second  half  of  the  book  is  distinct- 
ly disappointing.  A  practical  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  heredity  on  income 
promised  much,  but  most  readers  will 
find  it  difficult  to  see  what  result  is 
reached  by  this  essay  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chological sociology.  Except  for  a  final 
chapter  on  Economic  Rights  it  bristles 
with  the  technical  terms  and  reasoning 
of  a  science  which  has  no  recognized 
phraseology,  and  loses  rather  than  gains 
in  strength  from  the  attempt  to  assure 
accuracy  by  the  use  of  physical  or  bio- 
logical terms.  There  is,  however,  one 
danger  in  criticising  what  sometimes 
seems  blind  or  vague  in  Professor  Pat- 
ten's writings,  and  that  is  the  fact,  taught 
by  experience,  that  further  study  fre- 
quently shows  the  fault  to  have  been 
with  the  reader  rather  than  with  the 
writer. 

The  English  Chronicle  Play 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Professor 
Schelling's  to  single  out  the  English 
Chronicle  Play  as  the  subject  for  a 
special  volume.*  In  the  development  of 
the  English  drama  it  stands  out  distinct 
from  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
found  a  lasting  place  in  literature  when 
it  was  given  by  the  editors  of  the  Shake- 
speare folio  a  special  division. 

We  continually  wonder  at  the  frank- 
ness of  the  portrayal  of  life  in  these  his- 
tory dramas.  It  was  a  peculiar  English 
growth  sprung  out  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness in  the  glorious  days  of  Eliza- 
bethan achievement.  After  the  Biblical 
Play,  which  the  people  felt  belonged  to 
them  as  if  a  part  of  their  own  history, 
was  given  up,  tlie  nearest  substitute  they 
could  find  seemed  to  be  the  play  telling 
of  the  rulers  and  heroes  and  legends  of 
their  own  land.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
Morality  Play  served  as  transition ;  the 
oldest  Chronicle  Play,"  "  Kynge  Johan," 
is  really  a  Morality  with  an  historical  set- 
ting. The  connection  with  the  Morality 
is  still  further  strengthened  by  contem- 
porary literary  fashions  in  didacticism 
and  allegory.  The  pathos  of  the  History 
Play  lies  in  the  contrast  of  the  fallen 
state  with  a  previously  exalted  one.    Let 

*  The  English  Chronicle  Play.  A   Study  in 

the     Popular     Historical     Literature  Environinii 

Shakespeare.     By  Felix  E.  Schelling.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $2.00. 


dramatic  genius  treat  the  theme,  and 
from  being  didactic  and  commonplace  it 
passes  to  the  hight  of  the  universally 
pathetic  and  tragic. 

Professor  Schelling  brings  out  clearly 
the  conditions  which  called  forth  the 
large  number  of  narrative  chronicles  ear- 
ly in  the  Elizabethan  reign  and  which  a 
little  later  before  the  reign  ended,  in  a 
dramatic  age,  produced  the  Chronicle  or 
History  Play.  The  victory  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  marks  the  great  point 
of  departure,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  fashion  became  well  nigh  universal 
until  it  reached  its  hight  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V. 

Professor  Schelling  is  very  conserva- 
tive and  makes  no  attempt  to  go  beyond 
immediate  sources.  The  classification  is 
essentially  that  of  Symonds  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  edition  of  Ward's 
Dramatic  Literature  are  generally  ac- 
cepted. Where  he  mentions  some  special 
monograph  like  Professor  Churchill's 
"  Richard  III  "  it  is  generally  to  raise  a 
point  of  difference.  His  attitude  is  that 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  disputed 
questions,  but  his  purpose  is  to  treat  each 
play  as  an  occasion  for  esthetic  and  lit- 
erary appreciation.  In  this  the  author 
is  very  successful  and  the  criticisms  are 
frequently  happy  and  illuminating. 

The  development  forward  to  the  cli- 
max is  necessarily  of  greater  interest  than 
the  story  of  decline.  After  the  Triumph 
of  the  Type  in  Shakespeare — from  Rich- 
ard II  to  Henry  V — the  appearance  of 
the  Chronicle  Play  becomes  more  desul- 
tory and  the  interest,  now  primarily  an 
historical  one,  flags,  even  tho  now  and 
then  there  are  gleams  to  the  last. 

Oliver    Horn 

There  is  a  certain  childish  perversity 
in  human  nature  which  rebels  against  the 
immensely  recommended,  so  that  the  ob- 
ject of  a  too  pronounced  partiality  must 
overcome  the  prejudice  raised  against  it 
by  excessive  celebration  before  it  can  be 
judged  squarely  upon  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  obvious 
foquade  for  "  Kennedy  Square  "  and  its 
denizens  and  that  time  ''  befo'  de  wah  " 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  date  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  tale  has  a  tendency 
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to  put  the  reader    on    the    defensive.* 
From  the  instant  he  encounters  the  first 
expression  of  it  he  is  on  his  guard,  eyes 
out,  ears  open,  all  alert  lest  he  be  en- 
trapped   into   a   predilection   which    his 
sober  senses  might  not  allow.    "  Richard 
Horn — the     distinguished     inventor  " — 
shares  with  Colonel  Newcomb  and  Mar- 
cella  the  disadvantage  of  a  too  enamored 
author.     One  refuse^  to  take  him  at  his 
creator's  valuation ;  one  insists  that  he 
shall  prove  himself,  in  fact,  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  him.    That  he  succeeds 
in  doing  so  to  a  rather  astonishing  de- 
gree,   considering    his   heavy    handicap, 
only  goes  to  prove  the  genuine  quality 
of  him  as  a  conception.     "An  old-time 
aristocrat "   of  the   South,   dreamy,   un- 
practical, living  in  a  world  of  visions — 
the  picture  has  been  ably  drawn,  albeit 
with  somewhat  of  a  doting  touch.    As  a 
story  this  falls  rather  below  the  standard 
of  certain  of  its  writer's  earlier  perform- 
ances, "  Tom  Grogan,"  for  example.    Its 
motif  is  not  so  novel  nor  its  methods  of 
execution  so  distinctive.     It  describes  the 
career  and  development  of  a  young  man 
reared  in  the  sheltering  atmosphere  of  an 
exclusive,    aristocratic    Southern    home, 
who  finds   himself,   without  preparation 
or  experience,  compelled  to  make  his  own 
living  and  who,  to  accomplish  it,  migrates 
to    New    York,    that    most    impersonal, 
plebeian  and  unsympathetic  of  Northern 
cities.    The  contrast  between  the  two  en- 
vironments   is    sharp  and  strongly  em- 
phasized.    The  bohemian  element  of  the 
art-student    quarter    into    which    young 
Oliver  drifts  and  by  means  of  which  he, 
at  last,  realizes  his  ambition  to  become  a 
painter  is  brought  into  clever  juxtaposi- 
tion   with   the    thoroughly    conventional 
^'  Kennedy  Square  "  inilieu,  so  that  the 
youth  is  beset  without  as  well  as  within 
by  conflicting  tendencies  and  only  finds 
his    true    level    after    much    storm    and 
stress  and   the  warring  of  many   influ- 
ences.    The  various  types  recorded  are 
all   more  or  less  familiar  to  us.    Oliver's 
mother,   the   traditional    Southern   lady, 
gracious,    delicately    nurtured,    intense, 
dominating  and  limited  ;  Malachi,  the  old 
negro    body-servant,     ''  weazened-faced, 
bald-headed,"  devoted,  picturesque ;  Miss 
Clendenning,    the    mother-hearted    spin- 

*  The  Foktunbs  of  Olivkr  Morn.     By  F.  Hop- 
I'in/ton  Smith.    New  York  :  Cljarles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 


ster,  dainty  and  decorative,  and  Mar- 
garet Grant,  the  New  England  girl,  pro- 
gressive, independent  and  Oliver's 
guardian  angel.  Mr.  Smith  has  con- 
tributed nothing  new  to  literature  in  the 
way  of  characterization,  but  he  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  book  that  is  eminently 
readable  and  that  some  enterprising 
dramatist  will  undoubtedly  seize  upon 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  eminently 
playable. 

Roman    Biznet,     By    Georgia    Wood     Pang- 
born.     Boston:  Houghton,   Miffln  &    Co., 

For  a  first  novel  Roman  Biznet  is  a 
rare  success.  So  many  writers  of  fiction 
have  foreign  imaginations,  and  accord- 
ingly lay  their  scenes  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  fancy,  where  it  is  easy  to 
depend  upon  poetic  license  in  making 
descriptions;  but  it  is  quite  another  un- 
dertaking to  dramatize  situations  and 
portray  conditions  that  have  always  been 
familiar.  Here  the  literary  artist  is  con- 
fined to  a  distribution  of  facts  and  to 
interpretations  of  real  characters.  And 
this  is  what  Mrs.  Pangborn  has  accom- 
plished so  admirably  in  the  story  of 
Roman  Biznet.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
upper  part  of  New  York  State,  which 
was  her  early  home,  with  that  illuminat- 
ing touch  which  genius  gives  to  reality. 
The  plot  of  the  story  hinges  upon  the 
theory  that  ''  our  parents  are  little  more 
than  the  chalice  in  which  the  wine  of 
our  natural  inheritance  is  carried  over 
from  one  generation  to  another," — a  sort 
of  "  quassia  "  or  bitterwood  bowl.  The 
hero  inherits  genius  and  vice  from  a 
heterogeneous  ancestry  of  French,  In- 
dian and  German  nationalities.  And  in 
the  development  of  this  young  mu- 
sician's character  the  author  shows  re- 
markable insight  into  the  biological 
problem  of  consciousness  which  is  so 
mysterious  and  interesting  to  modern 
scientists.  Rut  she  vitalizes  the  great 
question  with  the  life  of  a  man  and  col- 
ors the  logic  of  her  conclusions  with  in- 
cidents so  incontestably  real  that  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  refute  the  argument 
of  her  illustrations.  Only  at  the  end 
does  sentiment  and  the  mere  poetry  of 
art  get  the  better  of  her  *'  bionomical  " 
judgment;  but  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
her  story  to  a  cheerful  finish  she  over- 
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reaches  her  own  convictions  and  allows 
the  hero  to  escape  his  sad  destiny 
through  a  happy  mysticism.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  piquant  quality  of  the  author's 
literary  style.  Everything  in  it  has  not 
only  significance  and  character,  but 
color.  A  tiny  child  flutters  in  and  out 
through  the  pages  like  a  red  maple  leaf, 
and  there  is  a  white  chrysalis  maiden 
who  wings  out  into  a  lunar-moth  woman. 
Youth  is  given  a  rainbow  setting,  and 
wisdom  is  made  vivid  in  the  yellow, 
crinkled  face  of  age,  while  the  scenery 
is  like  home  ground  to  the  reader,  so 
naturally  green-growing  are  all  the  trees 
and  grass.  The  marvel  is  that  the  author 
has  also  contrived  to  hide  in  her  foliage 
all  those  first  questions  of  life  and  death 
which  have  reddened  the  earth  with 
tragedies  since  the  time  of  Cain  and 
Abel. 

Hearts  Courageous.    By  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
Indianapolis:      The     Bowen-Merrill     Co., 

An  author  sometimes  owns  his  land- 
scape just  as  he  owns  his  ink  horn  and 
pen  wiper.  It  is  his  stage  scenery,  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  characters  to  be  ex- 
ploited. He  has  conjured  it  up  out  of 
his  earth  imagination,  and  beautified  it 
beyond  the  power  of  Divine  Providence 
to  accomplish  through  the  natural  agen- 
cies of  sun  and  rain.  Thus  Mary  John- 
ston owns  a  marvelous  landscape  some- 
where in  her  imagination  of  Virginia. 
And  she  has  written  three  novels  to 
prove  her  title  deed  to  it.  Yet  here  is 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives  calmly  appropriat- 
ing the  very  lights  and  shadows  of  it ! 
Not  only  is  the  scene  the  same  as  the  one 
familiar  to  readers  of  "  Audrey,"  but 
many  of  the  characters  are  the  same. 
However,  we  said  nothing  so  long  as 
these  novelists  were  content  to  borrow 
historical  celebrities  from  one  another. 
We  were  perfectly  willing  that  Patrick 
Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  should  fig- 
ure as  heroes  in  one  story  and  heavy  vil- 
lains in  another ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
renting  literary  pastures  for  genius,  we 
protest.  We  insist  that  every  writer 
ought  to  have  his  own  shade  trees  and 
grass  and  leave  his  neighbor's  alone. 
Hearts  Courageous  is  in  all  essentials  ex- 
actly like  Miss  Johnston's  novels  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia,  except  that  it  is  not  quite 


so  good,  particularly  in  the  sword  play 
of  the  villain.  We  are  not  sure  of  our 
sporting  ethics,  but  we  doubt  if  this  gen- 
tleman ought  to  fight  with  his  legs  when 
it  is  a  contest  of  arm  skill.  There  is 
something  feminine  in  the  advantage  he 
takes  of  his  antagonist.  But  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  clean,  wholesome  story  is  a 
remarkable  comment  to  make  upon  a  nov- 
el written  by  the  author  of  "  A  Furnace 
of  Earth." 

The  Confessions  of  a  Matchmaking  Mother, 
By  Lillias  Campbell  Davidson.  New 
York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

Only  foolish  young  things  like  Mary 
McLane,  and  bad  old  men  like  Rousseau 
are  ever  shockingly  truthful  in  their  con- 
fessions to  all  the  worst  elements  in  hu- 
man nature.  These  have  added  to  them- 
selves whatever  their  imagination  could 
win  from  the  wicked  world  at  large  in 
order  to  round  out  their  little  individual 
evils  into  universal  types — just  as  some 
others  attempt  to  incarnate  all  the  vir- 
tues. But  the  average  writer  of  confes- 
sions, who  is  generally  a  woman,  only 
tells  whatever  will  redound  to  her  honor 
and  glory.  So  this  matchmaking  mother, 
who  corners  the  matrimonial  market  and 
marries  off  eight  daughters,  besides  risk- 
ing the  adventure  a  second  time  herself, 
has  told  only  how  she  encouraged  roman- 
tic circumstances  and  coached  Cupid 
when  the  right  man  strayed  into  her  dove 
cote.  There  is  nothing  sinister  in  her 
point  of  view,  nor  wickedly  unscrupulous 
in  her  pretty  love  campaigns,  but 
enough  humor  and  wisdom  in  both  to 
suggest  a  woman  of  wit  and  experience. 
JMeanwhile  her  literary  style  suggests  an 
ekF  person's  economy  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent and  a  maternal  energy  in  working 
out  wadded  bliss  for  her  children. 

The  Ballet  Girl  and  On  Guard.  By  Malilde 
Serao.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Bros., 
$1.50. 

About  a  year  ago  we  had  occasion,  in 
connection  with  this  same  author's 
"  Land  of  Cockayne,"  to  call  attention  to 
the  principal  fault  of  that  book  in  par- 
ticular and  of  current  Italian  fiction  in 
general — that  it  is  all  nothing  more  than 
a  pastiche  of  French  "  naturalism,"  and 
like  most  imitations  out-FIerods  Herod. 
The  two  stories  contained  in  the  present 
volume  seem,  if  anything,   rather  more 
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sympathetic,  if  such  a  word  can  ever  be 
applied  to  the  "  naturalist's "  scalpel- 
like interest  in  the  cadaver  of  society ; 
but  if  the  surgeon's  cold  impassivity  has 
momentarily  given  place  to  the  general 
practitioner's  smug  expression  of  hypo- 
critical concern,  the  only  conclusions  we 
are  authorized  to  draw  from  this  change 
cf  countenance  is  that  it  is  a  question  of 
some  other  disease — that  is  all.  The  dis- 
tinctive trait  about  these  stories,  as  of  the 
school  to  which  they  belong,  is,  in  a  sin- 
gle word,  the  power  of  visual  evocation. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Zola's  and 
Tolstoy's  reputations,  together  with 
their  imitators',  including  Matilde  Se- 
rao's,  depend  largely  on  this  power. 

"  Then  the  convict  got  up.  He  was  little 
and  fat,  with  a  protruding  stomach  and  mean, 
short  legs ;  his  head  was  big,  his  nose  was  flat, 
and  his  hair  like  the  bristles  of  a  brush,  stand- 
ing straight  up  from  the  forehead ;  his  eyes 
were  colorless." 

"  Lodoiska  was  tall  and  graceful,  fair  and 
blonde,  with  large  blue  eyes,  one  of  which  un- 
fortunately looked  in  the  wrong  direction." 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing — this  hard, 
sharp  outline,  crude  and  harsh  as  tho 
scratched  with  a  nail  on  a  piece  of  flint ; 
and  always  this  little  characteristic 
stigma — this  squint  that  the  readers  of 
**  Restirrection  "  will  remember,  or  what 
not.  But  marvelous  as  it  is,  what  after 
all  is  the  end  of  this  photographic  repro- 
duction of  actuality,  upon  whose  accu- 
racy these  authors  plume  themselves? 
Surely  a  novel  is  no  place  for  the  serious 
discussion  of  social  problems,  nor  for  the 
constatation  of  social  conditions,  as  they 
pretend.  It  lacks  the  very  first  essential 
of  such  a  study,  the  obligation  of  verac- 
ity ;  and  the  fact  that  whatever  else  it 
does  it  must  create  an  illusion,  is  enough 
to  invalidate  its  testimony.  In  his  "  De- 
velopment of  English  Thought "  Pro- 
fessor Patten  remarks  very  shrewdly 
that  the  economists  are  all  turning  nov- 
elists ;  and  the  remark,  if  true,  will  ex- 
plain a  good  many  thine^s.  It  will  ex- 
plain the  novelists'  penchant  for  "  scien- 
tific treatment"  and  ''impersonality;" 
it  will  explain  this  curiotis  pretension  of 
theirs  to  write  "  social  studies ;  "  and  it 
will  explain,  better  than  any  other  for- 
mula we  can  think  of,  Matilde  Scrao  and 
her  commingling  of  journalism  and  fic- 
tion. 


Pebbles 

At  every  funeral  the  pall  bearers  do  some 
funny  talking  before  they  return  home. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

THINGS     THAT     WENT     WRONG. 

"  Have  you  any  of  Dr.  Rybold's  Specific  for 
Grip  ?  "  asked  the  customer.  "  No,"  replied 
the  salesman  at  the  drug  store.  "  We  are 
out  of  that."  "  Then  let  me  have  something 
just  as  good."  "  We  haven't  anything  as 
good,"  said  the  salesman. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  NOTHING    TO    ARBITRATE." 

The   children   may   shiver   when   north    winds 
blow, 

"  There's   nothing  to   arbitrate." 
The  babies  may  cry  when  the  fire's  low; 

"  There's   nothing   to   arbitrate." 
Let  the  stoves  be  cold  when  the  snow  drifts 

high, 
Let  the  Frost  King  bite  as  he  hurries  by, 
Let  the  mothers  weep  as  their  loved  ones  die — 

"  There's   nothing  to   arbitrate." 

There  are  men  whose  faces  are  sad  and  wan, 

But  "  there's  nothing  to  arbitrate ;" 
There  are  breasts  from  which  hope  has  for- 
ever gone, 
But  "there's  nothing  to  arbitrate;" 
The  ones  who  are  turning  the  humble  away 
May  have  to  appeal  themselves  some  day — 
Will    the    Master   then    turn   unto   them    and 
say: 

"There's  nothing  to  arbitrate?" 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 

....  Modern  Feetball — How  to  Play  It. — 
The  Center  Rush — The  qualifications  of  a  cen- 
ter rush  are  beef,  a  thick  skull  and  good  teeth. 
Any  man  with  the  instincts  of  a  bulldog  and 
qualified  to  kill  steers  at  the  stockyards  would 
make  a  good  center  rush. 

Some  centers  stand  with  one  foot  behind 
the  other,  some  on  both  feet,  but  the  best 
stand  with  both  feet  on  the  opposing  player's 
neck.  The  center  starts  the  play.  He  should 
snap  the  ball  quickly  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  craftily  twists  the  ear  of 
his  opponent.  He  should  then  lunge  forward, 
raise  his  head  sharply,  and  butt  his  opponent 
on  the  nose  guard.  While  playing  on  de- 
fensive he  should  use  his  head  as  a  battering 
ram.  If  his  opponent  plays  low  he  should 
reach  over  and  bite  him.  If  his  teeth  are 
good  he  can  hold  his  opponent  and  at  the  same 
time  wave  both  arms  to  show  the  umpire  that 
his  opponent  is  holding.  When  a  man  is  bit 
hard  in  the  arm  he  usually  grabs  the  man  who 
bit  him.  This  gives  the  center  a  chance  to 
wave  both  arms  and  attract  the  official's  no- 
tice, and  it  often  results  in  gaining  ten  yards 
because  the  other  man  is  holding — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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The  Presidents  Economic  Policy 

The  President  has  now  given  to  the 
public  his  opinions  as  to  the  poHcy  that 
should  be  pursued  with  respect  to  both 
the  tariff  and  the  Trusts.  (Dther  promi- 
nent Republicans  appear  to  follow  him 
with  some  reluctance.  Almost  without 
exception  they  say  that  there  are  evils  as- 
sociated with  Trusts,  but  his  remedy  of 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  they  do  not 
accept  with  enthusiastic  approval.  They 
do  agree  with  him — Governor  Cummins, 
of  Iowa,  excepted — that  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  duties  on  foreign  products  like 
those  of  the  Trusts  would  afford  no  rem- 
edy. Concerning  tariff  revision  without 
special  reference  to  Trusts  some  stand 
with  Senator  Hanna,  who  says  *'  the  tar- 
iff is  good  enough  as  it  is ;  "  but  a  major- 
ity content  themselves  with  asserting  that 
when  the  tariff  is  revised  the  work  must 
be  done  by  the  Republican  party.  Thus 
far  we  have  noticed  no  commendation  by 
leading  Republican  speakers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  revision  by  a  Commission. 

The  President  says  that  changed  and 
rapidly  shifting  conditions  call  for  some 
machinery  that  can  be  used  to  readjust 
the  tariff  rates  in  accord  with  them.  As 
the  changes  since  1897  have  been  very 
great,  this  is  virtually  an  assertion  that 
there  is  need  now  of  readjustment.  But 
the  President's  associates  do  not  admit 
this.  If  he  is  right  on  this  point,  and  if 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  for  the  re- 
straint of  Trusts  is  much  to  be  desired, 
then  he  is  far  in  advance  of  them. 
Whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  his  ad- 
dresses have  made  these  allied  questions 
the  paramount  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Both  of  his  plans  involve  delay.  If 
three-fourths  of  the  States  should  sup- 
port a  Constitutional  Amendment  trans- 
ferring to  the  central  Government  their 
l)owers  with  respect  to  corporations,  the 
change  could  not  be  made  in  less  than 
about  five  years.  Delay,  he  says,  would 
give  time  for  thorough  discussion  and 
careful  deliberation.  But  we  should  say 
that  the  practical  questions  are :  Will  the 
people  cheerfully  wait  five  years,  not  for 
the  application  of  remedies,  but  for  the 
creation  of  power  by  which  remedies  may 
be  applied ;  and  is  there  reason  to  expect 


that  within  five  years  thirty-four  States 
will  surrender  to  Congress  and  the 
Washington  Government  the  powers 
which  they  now  exercise  with  regard  to 
corporations  ? 

The  demand  for  the  restraint  of  Trusts 
is  made  by  so  many  people,  and  so  many 
are  convinced  that  for  some  Trust  evils 
there  is  a  remedy  in  tariff  revision,  that 
a  majority  might  vote  against  the  Repub- 
lican party  if  that  party  should  promise 
only  the  remedies  that  might  follow  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  in  the  dim  fu- 
ture. This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  a 
policy  of  delay  in  a  country  governed  by 
parties.  There  is  the  evil  of  "  raised 
prices,"  for  example,  m.entioned  at  Grand 
Rapids  last  week  by  Senator  Beveridge, 
who  has  spoken  earnestly  and  frequently 
in  defense  of  great  industrial  combina- 
tions. There  are  many  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  wait  five  or  more  years  for  the 
application  of  a  remedy  to  that.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  reduction  or  the  removal  of 
some  tariff  duties,  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
tection, would  be  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 
At  the  same  time  the  President's  argu- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  sovereign  pow- 
er that  shall  supervise  and  regulate  the 
Trusts  is  a  strong  one.  But  we  are  not 
confident  that  the  needed  three-fourths 
of  the  States  would  vote,  within  five 
years  or  three  times  five,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  corporation  powers  they 
now  possess.  Perhaps  the  President, 
whose  earnestness  and  sincerity  we  never 
question,  would  have  proposed  the  tariff 
remedy  also  if  he  had  had  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  tariff  conditions. 
His  assertion  that  neither  anthracite  coal 
nor  the  products  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  dutiable  shows  that  he  has 
not  yet  made  a  careful  study  of  the  tariff 
laws. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
an  attempt  to  revise  certain  schedules  of 
the  tariff  now  would  probably  involve  a 
general  revision  and  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  revision  upon  the  business  of  the 
country  would  be  temporarily  unfortu- 
nate. But  if  the  choice  lies  between  re- 
vision by  the  friends  of  the  protective 
policy  and  revision  by  its  enemies,  as 
Governor  Cummins  and  some  others  say, 
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then  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  re- 
vise in  the  near  future.  That  there  will 
be  such  a  choice,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  only.  It  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  earnestness  of  those  Republicans 
who  ask  for  revision  and  upon  the  extent 
and  character  of  "  reorganization  "  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

Except  so  far  as  they  involve  consider- 
able delay  the  President's  plans  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  tariff  by  means  of  a 
Commission  have  the  merit  of  ideal  ex- 
cellence. But  they  are  not  practicable. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  tariff 
"  treated  as  a  business  proposition."  We 
shall  continue  to  hope  for  such  treatment 
of  the  question.  But  for  some  time  to 
come,  in  all  probability,  revisions  will  be 
made  in  the  old  way.  The  President  does 
not  describe  so  clearly  as  could  be  desired 
the  kind  of  Commission  he  has  in  mind. 
By  experience  we  know  only  one  kind,  a 
temporary  Commission  appointed  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  and  required  to  re- 
port within  a  given  time.  Such  was  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  a  protection- 
ist body,  whose  recommendations  for  an 
average  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  were 
not  accepted  by  a  protectionist  Congress. 
We  may  infer  from  the  context  that  in 
speaking  of  an  inquiry  and  the  findings 
of  "  a  body  of  experts  of  such  high  char- 
acter and  ability  that  they  could  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  and 
industrial  needs,"  the  President  has  in 
mind  continuous  and  progressive  read- 
justment, possibly  by  executive  action, 
authorized  or  approved  by  Congress. 

The  inquiries  and  findings  of  such  a 
Commission  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  ap- 
point could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 
But  Congress  will  insist  upon  fixing  the 
tariff  rates  by  its  legislation.  It  will  not 
delegate  its  power  over  tariff  duties  to 
any  Commission  or  to  executive  officers. 
This  may  as  well  be  conceded,  and  if  the 
President  is  thinking  of  anv  such  dele- 
gation of  authority  he  should  lay  the  idea 
aside.  Still,  a  permanent  Commission  of 
experts,  empowered  to  inquire  and 
recommend,  would  be  useful,  and — as  in 
all  probability  there  will  be  no  tariff  legis- 
lation at  the  coming  short  session — the 
labors  of  a  temporary  Commission,  in- 
structed to  report  in  December,  1903. 
would  greatly  assist  in  that  readjustment 
of  duties  which  must  ere  long  be  made. 


The  people  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's honesty  of  purpose.  We  hope  his 
views  as  to  a  Commission  will  be  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  his  next  message. 

John  Mitchell's  Defense 

On  the  face  of  it  John  Mitchell's  de- 
fense of  the  strike  ordered  by  him  as 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  is  strong  and  valid.  Whether 
it  is  as  valid  as  it  seems  depends  on  the 
truth  of  assertions,  the  evidence  for 
which  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
President  Baer's  defense  of  the  mine- 
owners  and  that  of  Abram  Hewitt 
seemed  equally  strong  until  they  were 
traversed  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Both  sides 
are  appealing,  as  they  should,  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  public  wants  the  facts,  being 
a  good  deal  mystified  to  know  what  they 
are  and  where  the  right  lies.  But  the 
winter  is  near,  and  the  public  will  very 
soon  be  getting  angry  with  somebody, 
and  perhaps  will  not  be  very  particular 
with  which  side;  and  when  that  time 
comes  it  will  be  easier  to  reach  the  few 
owners  or  managers  than  the  many  and 
irresponsible  workmen.  This  is  a  fact 
that  may  well  give  them  reason  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  that  there  is  "  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate,"  and  no  conclusion  but 
unconditional  surrender. 

That  part  of  President  Mitchell's  very 
able  letter  which  is  the  most  important 
is  that  in  which  he  repeats  specifically 
that  the  mine-workers  do  not  seek  to  in- 
terfere with  the  management  of  the  coal 
properties  or  with  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  workers'  force;  but  they  do  make 
five  definite  demands.     They  are  these : 

1.  An  increase  of  wages  for  men  em- 
ployed on  piece  work.  This  does  not 
seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  unreasonable. 
President  Mitchell  asserts  that  the  wages 
now  paid  are  less  than  those  paid  for  less 
dangerous  work  in  the  bituminous  mines. 
At  any  rate  this  is  a  proper  subject  for 
negotiation  and  even  arbitration. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of 
men  employed  by  the  day.  This  also 
seems  not  unreasonable,  if,  as  President 
Mitchell  says,  in  the  bituminous  mines  an 
eight-hour  day  is  the  rule  and  a  ten- 
hour  day  in  the  anthracite  mines.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  again  a  proper  subject  for 
negotiation  or  arbitration. 

3.  Pay  for  a  legal  ton  of  coal.     That 
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looks  all  right.  Wc  understand  that  the 
difficulty  may  be  to  determine  how  much 
of  a  load  is  coal,  and  how  much  stone, 
and  that  the  owners  and  the  miners  are 
at  odds  on  the  question.  But  it  would 
seem  that  some  agreement  ought  to  be 
reached  by  which  it  can  be  settled  what 
weight  of  the  stuff  mined  must  go  to  a 
ton.  We  should  think  that  arbitration 
would  be  quite  proper. 

4.  That  the  coal  be  honestly  weighed 
and  correctly  recorded.  That  goes,  or 
ought  to,  without  saying,  and  we  sup- 
pose nobody  would  deny  it.  By  agree- 
ment or  arbitration  it  should  be  easy  to 
settle  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  weights 
of  the  carloads. 

5.  An  agreement  for  a  specified  period 
as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Of  course  this,  like  the  other 
agreements,  would  recognize  the  organi- 
zation of  the  miners,  but  that  ought  to  be 
done  and  is  already  done.  In  the  bitu- 
minous field  there  is  already  such  an 
agreement  as  is  asked,  and  it  works  well ; 
whv  should  it  not  work  as  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania  ? 

These  are  all  the  points  in  President 
Mitchell's  letter  that  it  is  important  to 
consider.  We  are  pleased  that  he  is  able 
to  declare  that  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  no  general  outbreak  of  violence,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  exercised  a  fairly  rigid  re- 
straint. Yet  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  irresponsible  violence, 
and  President  Mitchell  is  hardly  justified 
in  blaming  the  operators'  guards  for  it. 

We  take  pleasure  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  general  dignity  and  apparent  fair- 
ness of  President  Mitchell's  reply  and  ap- 
peal to  the  public.  In  its  character  it  is 
quite  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
statements  of  President  Baer  and  Mr. 
Hewitt. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

One  of  the  principal  grievances 
charged  by  the  mine  workers  in  the  an- 
thracite field  is  the  wide  variation  of 
payment  for  similar  services  The  same 
company  in  different  collieries  pays  from 
$1.35  to  $1.85  or  $2.00  for  what  the  men 
claim  is  the  same  class  of  work.  The 
operators  reply  that  conditions  are  so 
different  in  the  collieries  that  no  uniform 


scale  of  wages  can  be  established. 
Herein,  they  say,  is  a  difference  between 
anthracite  and  bituminous  mining,  since 
in  the  latter  the  conditions  are  more  uni- 
form. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  the 
claim  of  the  operators.  Prior  to  the 
strike  of  1897  in  the  bituminous  section 
there  was  the  same  variation  in  wages 
as  there  is  now  in  the  anthracite  mines. 
But  the  union,  in  its  successive  agree- 
ments with  the  association  of  operators, 
established  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.10  for 
8  hours  in  the  four  States,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
lower  class  of  labor  which  in  the  anthra- 
cite field  are  paid  $1.35  to  $2.00  for  10 
hours.  Wide  variations  were  made  in 
the  contract  price  for  mining  coal  rang- 
ing from  50c.  to  $1.00  per  ton,  owing 
to  local  conditions,  but  these  variations 
apply  solely  to  the  contract  mines.  The 
mine-worker  who  is  paid  by  the  day  re- 
ceives the  uniform  minimum  of  $2.10. 

The  policy  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  reduces 
all  labor  to  the  same  level  and  does  not 
offer  an  incentive  to  the  more  ambitious 
to  excel.  This  is  a  misapprehension. 
Miners  almost  never  stipulate  that  their 
minimum  shall  be  the  maximum  paid  by 
the  employer.  There  are  a  few  small 
unions,  such  as  the  German  compositors 
in  some  of  their  locals,  which  prohibit 
the  employer  from  paying  more  than  the 
minimum  scale,  but  these  unions  general- 
ly have  a  '*  second  class  "  scale,  lower 
than  the  minimum,  which  may  be  paid 
to  older  men.  This  lower  scale  is  looked 
upon  as  an  exception  and  is  granted  only 
by  special  action  of  a  committee  of  the 
union  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
great  majority  of  unions  which  insist  on 
a  minimum  have  no  provision  for  a  low- 
er scale,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  no  rule  fixing  a  maximum.  The 
employer  is  permitted  to  pay  his  better 
help  as  high  above  the  minimum  as  he 
chooses.  Indeed  there  are  many  cases 
where  an  employer  pays  his  entire  force 
more  than  the  union  minimum.  This  is 
true  in  several  of  the  book  and  job  offices 
in  New  York,  and  there  are  at  least  three 
dailies  in  this  city,  the  Herald,  Tribune 
and  Journal,  which  pay  all  of  their  com- 
positors $30.00  per  week,  where  the 
union  scale  is  $27.00  per  week.    This  en- 
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ables  these  publishers  to  have  the  pick  of  stituting    inferior    workmen    at    lower 

union  labor.  wages  as  a  club  to  bring  down  the  pay 

Many  employers  claim  that,  granting  of  his  superior  men.     Then  when  this 

the  union  does  not  fix    the    maximum,  lower  scale  is  established  the  same  rough 

nevertheless   it  places   the  minimum   so  argument  is  used  again,  and  wages  keep 

high  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  su-  coming  down  as  long  as  there  are  less 

perior  workmen  a  higher  figure,  and  this  efficient  men  who  can  be  played  against 

compels  them  to  place  all  on  the  same  the  more  efficient. 

level.     If  they  could  pay  their  inferior  This  points  to  the  answer  which  the 

men  25c.  or  50c.    below    the    arbitrary  union  gives  to  the  question,  "  How  does 

minimum  they  could  then  rate  each  man  the  superior  workman  like  to  be  made  a 

according  to  his  worth  and  need  not  per-  tool  to  keep  up  the  pay  of  the  inferior 

petrate  the  injustice  of  paying  good  and  workmen?  ''    In  keeping  up  their  pay  by 

poor  alike.  keeping  them  from  working  at  less  than 

This  criticism  brings  out  the  essential  the  union's  minimum  he  is  really  pro- 
object  of  the  minimum-wage  policy,  tecting  himself  as  much  or  more  than 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  that  determines  them.  When  work  is  slack  they,  and  not 
what  labor  is  worth,  provided  all  com-  he,  will  be  laid  oif,  provided  the  pay  of 
petitors  pay  the  same  wages.  If  an  em-  each  is  the  same,  and  when  business  is 
ployer  knows  that  all  his  competitors  are  brisk  he  stands  a  chance  of  an  increase 
paying  at  least  $2.00  per  day  for  common  while  they  are  employed  at  the  minimum, 
labor,  he  knows  that  he  is  just  as  well  Differences  among  workmen,  even  in 
oif  when  paying  $2.00  as  he  would  be  at  the  skilled  trades,  are  not  as  great  as  dif- 
$1.00  if  they  paid  only  $1.00.  He  must  ferences  among  the  salaried  classes.  The 
charge  a  higher  price  to  the  consumer  latter  are  employed  for  the  sake  of  quali- 
for  his  product,  on  account  of  the  higher  ties  fitted  for  responsibility,  management, 
wages,  but  he  knows  that  his  competitors  solicitation  and  the  like,  which  adhere  to 
must  also  charge  a  higher  price  for  the  individuals  in  widely  different  degrees, 
same  reason.  The  only  limit  to  the  As  soon  as  a  workman  is  distinguished 
hight  of  wages,  provided  all  competitors  by  these  qualities  he  is  taken  out  of  the 
pay  the  same,  is  the  ability  of  consumers  ranks  of  wage-earners  and  placed  in  the 
to  pay  the  higher  prices.  This  is  exactly  salaried  class.  In  this  class  each  man  is 
the  theory  of  the  protective  tariff,  which  rated  on  his  own  peculiar  merits  and 
f^xcludes  the  products  of  foreign  cheap  there  is  a  wide  range  for  promotion.  But 
labor  so  as  to  enable  home  employers  to  those  remaining  in  the  wage  class  are. 
charge  enough  more  for  their  products  doing  duplicate  work.  One  man  is  easily 
to  compensate  them  for  the  higher  scale  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  trade, 
of  American  wages.  whether  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day. 

But  this  policy  of  protection  is  defeated  Consequently,  unless  a  minimum  is  set, 
partly  or  altogether  unless  the  union  the  inferior  men  are  continually  dragging 
tornes  in  and  establishes  a  minimum;  down  the  superior  ones,  and  the  latter 
because  without  the  minimum  there  can  cannot  expect  to  be  paid  much  higher 
always  be  found  employers  who  will  take  than  the  minimum  unless  their  peculiar 
advantage  of  immigrant  labor  or  of  less  abilities  raise  them  into  the  salaried  class, 
efficient  labor  to  cut  wages.  And  these,  The  minimum  being  set  by  the  union 
when  they  bring  their  products  on  the  both  the  inferior  and  the  superior  work- 
market,  can  undersell  their  competitors  men  profit  by  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
who  pay  the  union  scale.  Or  more  like-  that  the  unionist  criticises  the  non-union- 
ly  they  can  say  to  their  efficient  work-  ist  who  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to 
man,  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  busi-  stand  alone,  for  the  unionist  feels  that 
ness  bluffing,  ''  I  am  paying  you  $3.00  a  this  ability  would  be  dragged  down  with 
day,  but  I  can  get  this  immigrant  or  this  the  others  did  not  the  unions  protect  the 
gray-haired  man,  who  is  just  as  good  as  minimum.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  superior 
vou,  for  $2.50  a  day."  The  employer  workmen  to  join  in  helping  the  inferior 
knows  that  this  workman  cannot  afford  ones  maintain  the  minimum,  because 
to  lose  his  job  even  temporarily,  and  they  all  profit  by  it.  To  throw  the  bur- 
therefore  he  can  use  his  privilege  of  sub-  den  on  the  few  and  then  call  the  act  a 
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mark  of  sui)oriority  is  a  grievous  addi- 
tion of  insult  to  injury. 

The  minimum  wage,  like  many  an- 
other tendency  of  a  high  civilization,  in- 
creases the  proportion  of  the  inefficient. 
The  higher  the  minimum  the  more  par- 
ticular is  the  employer  in  weeding  out 
the  incompetent.  Old  age  and  ill  health 
on  the  one  hand,  shiftlessness  and  intem- 
])erance  on  the  other,  are  increasing 
problems  as  competition  becomes  more 
strenuous  and  the  standards  of  living  and 
acting  become  higher.  But  these  prob- 
lems should  be  met  by  other  measures 
and  their  burden  should  not  be  laid  upon 
industry  or  labor. 

Bishop   Potter's    Charge 

Bishop  Potter  is  a  strong  man,  one 
of  the  strongest  ecclesiastics  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  been  an  efficient  and  gen- 
erally successful  and  popular  bishop  over 
this  metropolitan  Episcopal  diocese.  He 
is  a  man  of  positive  convictions,  with 
whom  it  was  not  always  possible  to  agree, 
especially  when  he  chose  to  pose  as  the 
laudator  of  a  purer  past  age  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  patriotism  of  the  present 
day. 

The  charge  of  Bishop  Potter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  diocesan  convention 
was  on  the  subject  of  Temperance. 
What  he  had  to  say  could  not  but  be  of 
much  interest,  and  it  suggests  many  lines 
of  thought. 

The  special  thought  of  the  charge,  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms,  is  this,  that 
legal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  is  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
way  of  suppressing  intemperance,  and 
that  the  best  method  is  by  establishing 
a  more  refined  and  decent  public  house, 
where  the  temptations  to  excess  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  opinion  of 
prohibition  may  be  judged  from  such 
extracts  as  these : 

"  An  unreflecting  public  sentiment  has  taken 
refuge  in  legislation  which,  if  it  refused  to 
face  the  issues  which  it  raised,  brushed  them 
aside  with  sweeping  enactments,  that  at  one 
blow  proposed  to  destroy  a  traffic  which  it 
could  not  control.  Nothing  could  have  dem- 
onstrated more  clearly  the  utter  failure  of 
that  attempt  than  the  hysterical  and  vitupera- 
tive denunciations  with  which  the  failure  of 
that  attempt  has  been  met." 


■  It  has  produced  formalists,  but  it  has  not 
been  fruitful  in  virtue.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  late  day  to  produce  the  evidence  for 
this,  for  at  last  the  facts  have  become  so 
notorious  that  honest  men  have  ceased  to 
challenge  them." 

"  Our  prohibitory  laws,  whether  we  put 
them  in  operation  on  one  day  only  or  on  all 
days,  are  as  stupid  as  they  are  ineffectual." 

'*  You  will  gather  from  all  this  how  super- 
ricial,  how  utterly  inhuman,  inconsiderate 
and  unreasonable  I  regard  a  great  deal  of  that 
doubtless  often  well-intentioned  zeal  which 
seeks  to  make  men  and  women  virtuous  and 
icmperate  by  a  law  of  indiscriminate  repres- 
sion.    I  do!     I  do!" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bishop  has  no 
patience  with  prohibition.  The  better 
remedy  he  then  describes.  After  show- 
ing that  men  go  to  a  saloon  to  satisfy 
various  wants,  some  of  which  are  quite 
innocent,  and  that  the  saloon-keeper  is 
to  be  antagonized  by  separating  these 
wants,  he  says : 

"  This  the  great  Public  House  Movement 
in  England  [described  by  Earl  Grey]  has 
done.  If  you  want  gin,  or  whisky,  or  any 
intoxicant,  you  must  go  to  a  place  where  these 
are  sold  by  corporate  authority,  and  utterly 
without  profit  to  the  individual  who  sells  them. 
If  this  individual  can  sell  you  instead,  tea, 
milk,  coffee,  or  some  other  harmless  beverage, 
he  will  share  the  profits  of  the  sale,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  village,  or  town,  or  city 
will  share  it  still  more  largely." 

We  do  not  care  just  now  to  go  into  an 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Public 
House  Movement,  or  the  Gothenberg  or 
South  Carolina  or  military  canteen  sys- 
tem, as  compared  with  Prohibition  in 
Maine,  Vermont  or  Kansas,  altho  we  be- 
lieve that  the  drink  evil  is  less  marked 
in  these  States  than  it  is  under  the  sys- 
tem recommended.  It  is  a  matter  for  sta- 
tistics. What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  raise  a 
question  or  two  as  to  the  apology  offered 
by  the  Bishop  for  those  who  drink  to  ex- 
cess. 

We  quote : 

"  How  can  I  blame  him  [the  mechanic] 
whose  task  is  so  narrow,  so  confining  and  so 
monotonous  if,  now  and  then,  he  '  evens  up,'  as 
he  says,  and  introduces  a  little  variety  into  his 
life  by  getting  drunk?" 

"  Modern  life  does  not  grow  easier,  or  less 
anxious,  or  less  exacting.  .  .  .  It  is  singu- 
larly adapted,  whether  it  is  lived  in  towns  or 
villages,  or  among  fields  or  forests,  to  promote 
restlessness   and   discontent." 

"  If,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  task  and  a  wage, 
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men  and  women  strive  for  a  little,  to  dull  the 
keen  edge  of  their  despair,  and  to  drown  by 
intoxicants  or  narcotics  the  horror  of  their 
helplessness,  is  our  only  resuorce  such  legal 
enactments  as  shall  make  their  mischievous 
self-indulgence  more  furtive  and  more 
adroit?" 

"  The  tasks  of  the  bread-winner,  the  daily 
Wage-earner  ....  are  more  exacting 
and  monotonous  than  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors. .  .  Do  we  know  how  mechanical 
and  monotonous,  at  last,  a  man's  task  maj' 
become,  and  do  we  know  what  a  mechan- 
ical monotony  at  length  takes  out  of  a  man  ? 
For,  until  we  do,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
judge  our  brother  who,  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
task,  turns  to  stimulants  or  narcotics,  which 
to  us  may  be  abhorrent." 

Now  the  questions  we  would  ask  are 
these :  Is  it  true  that  the  task  of  the  work- 
ingman  to-day  is  heavier  and  harder  than 
it  was  before  the  days  of  machinery? 
Are  not  hours  shorter,  and  comforts 
greater,  food  more  abundant  and  famines 
fewer?  How  does  the  task  of  life  here, 
in  this  land  of  modern  strenousness,  com- 
pare with  the  task  of  life  in  such  a  land 
as  Russia,  where  the  earlier  conditions 
yet  prevail  ? 

Again,  is  it  quite  sure  that  the  monot- 
ony of  life,  and  so  the  temptation  to 
"  even  up,"  is  greater  now  than  in  the 
earlier  generations?  Is  the  task  of  the 
spinner  and  weaver  in  the  factories  more 
monotonous  than  was  that  of  the  spin- 
ner and  weaver  of  old  times  ?  We  much 
doubt  it.  Is  running  a  sewing-machine 
more  monotonous  than  was  stitching 
with  a  needle?  Does  not  an  artisan  in 
the  shop,  working  with  machinery  per- 
haps as  much  as  nine  hours  a  day,  think 
and  read  as  much,  and  is  he  not  as  alert, 
as  the  cobbler  and  smith  whom  he  has 
replaced?  And  if  such  is  the  fact,  does 
not  the  explanation  or  apology  for  cur- 
rent drunkenness  fail? 

And  further,  is  it  quite  sure  that  the 
explanation  does  not  break  down  when 
we  consider  that,  as  the  Bishop  says,  the 
modern  strain  is  quite  as  hard  on  women 
as  on  men,  especially  the  women  in  the 
factories,  while  yet  few  of  them  are 
driven  by  monotony  to  drink? 

And,  once  more,  is  it  not  true,  as 
Bishop  Potter  says,  that  the  habit  of 
<lrinking  has  been  decreasing  for  a  cen- 
tury? There  was  more  drinking  in  the 
period  when  he  says  there  was  less  mo- 
notony. It  was  a  greater  curse  than  now 
in  the  days  when  Friar  Tuck  sang: 


*■  1    cannot    eat    but    little    meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  I  do  think  that  I  can  drink 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood." 

And  is  not  Russia,  the  land  of  primi- 
tive simplicity,  and  the  land  of  Govern- 
ment public-houses,  the  land  also  most 
cursed  with  drunkenness  ? 

We  greatly  honor  the  earnestness  of 
Bishop  Potter,  and  we  thank  him  for 
calling  attention  to  this  great  evil  of  in- 
temperance, as  to  which  we  are  too  much 
given  to  despair.  There  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  we  have  yet  found  in 
the  remedy  he  has  lately  heard  of  and 
recommends,  but  other  remedies  have 
their  place.  Prohibition  has  not  worked 
well  when  imposed  on  large  unwilling 
cities.  We  suppose  it  has  worked  well 
these  dozen  years  in  the  lamented  Father 
Scully's  city  of  Cambridge,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  counties  where  the  local  option 
of  the  people  has  demanded  and  sup- 
ported and  enforced  it. 

For  a  Higher  Agriculture 

On  every  hand  we  see  indications  of  a 
spontaneous  movement  for  higher  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  alone  that  science  is 
giving  the  farmer  a  deeper  insight  into 
his  work,  but  that  scientific  methods  are 
being  applied  to  production.  The  idea 
of  university  extension  in  agriculture  in- 
cludes our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions which  for  the  most  part  are  con- 
nected with  colleges  or  universities. 
There  are  now  nearly  sixty  of  these  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  not  only 
is  every  one  of  these  doing  original  work, 
but  each  year  doing  better  work.  The 
whole  movement  has  been  a  remarkable 
evolutionary  development.  The  pro- 
fessors themselves  had  no  idea  what 
could  be  done  until  the  work  opened  and 
expanded  before  them.  The  Chautauqua 
Reading  Course  for  home  studies  was  a 
revelation  of  genius.  Instead  of  gath- 
ering pupils  to  the  books  it  carried  the 
book  and  the  work  to  the  pupils.  It  was 
owing  to  this  example  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1872  took  up  the 
idea  as  applicable  to  farmers  and  farm 
work.  The  courses  were  gradually  mul- 
tiplied to  cover  plant  production,  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  horticulture,  home 
economics,  botany,  entomology,  until 
some    twenty    subdivisions    of    applied 
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study  were  established.  Not  only  were 
there  prescribed  courses  of  reading,  but 
lesson  papers  were  sent  out  to  advise  and 
guide  the  student.  Cornell  based  its 
work  on  the  idea  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  could  not  be  induced  to 
read  scientific  volumes,  but  that  they  could 
be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  simple, 
short  and  easily  digested  lessons.  Such 
lessons  were  prepared  and  distributed 
very  widely  through  the  State  of  New 
York.  Then  came  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce nature  study  into  rural  schools. 
This  was  an  effort  along  the  line  which 
The  Independent  has  long  urged  that 
children  in  the  country  should  be  edu- 
cated for  country  life  and  country  em- 
ployments. During  last  year  28,000 
teachers  were  under  instruction  in  these 
nature  lessons.  City  teachers  are  now 
as  greedy  for  the  leaflets  as  country 
teachers,  and  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
nature  is  being  created  where  it  was  most 
lacking.  Much  is  done  in  this  way  to 
counteract  the  drift  toward  city  life  and 
create  a  reaction. 

There  followed,  very  naturally,  after 
these  tentative  and  growing  efforts  a 
School  of  Correspondence,  managed  by 
Cornell  University  and  paid  for  by  the 
State.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  is 
granted  annually  by  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature to  aid  Professor  Bailey  and  his 
coadjutors  in  this  novel  development  of 
education.  The  aim  is,  first,  to  instruct 
directly ;  but,  secondly,  to  stimulate  per- 
sonal investigation  and  experiment — that 
is,  to  awaken  thought  and  to  lead  to 
wiser  methods  of  farm  labor.  Member- 
ship in  the  Correspondence  School  has 
gone  from  1,500  in  1897  to  27,000  in 
TQoi.  A  branch  of  this  work  not  antici- 
l)atcd  is  opening  very  widely — that  is, 
help  extended  to  those  who  are  breaking 
down  in  other  industries  or  in  profes- 
sional life.  The  overload  of  our  cities 
is  gradually  finding  a  door  open  to  a 
more  natural  life  on  the  land.  As  far  as 
possible  this  class  of  inquirers  is  in- 
structed how  to  make  a  successful  be- 
ginning in  horticulture  or  agriculture. 
The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  large  share 
of  such  inquirers  as  to  the  very  simplest 
elements  of  these  pursuits  is  amazing. 
It  follows  that  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  managers  of  the  school  is  elementary 
and  toilsome. 

Perhaps   the  most   interesting  of  the 


correspondence  work  is  that  carried  on 
with  the  younger  students  in  schools  and 
families.  Junior  Naturalist  clubs  have 
been  formed  and  furnished  with  a  month- 
ly publication  that  is  devoted  to  child  na- 
ture topics.  The  only  obligation  placed 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  Naturalist  is  to 
make  comment.  In  this  way  the  child  is 
awakened  to  think  about  what  he  sees 
and  reads  and  to  think  critically.  The 
great  trouble  with  early  education  is  lack 
of  accuracy  in  observation.  To  require 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  the 
old  rule  that  he  thinks  best  who  thinks 
pen  in  hand.  Over  750  clubs  have  been 
formed  since  September,  1900.  The  Cor- 
nell work  is  thus  fourfold,  consisting  of 
Farmers'  Reading  Courses,  Nature 
Study  for  students  and  teachers.  Help 
for  the  Stranded  and  Guidance  for  the 
Juniors.  This  sort  of  work,  carried  on 
from  Cornell,  has  naturally  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  agricultural  in- 
struction at  the  university  itself.  Our 
farmer  boys  have  been  stimulated  to  take 
up  courses  of  study  corelated  to  agricul- 
ture. Nature  once  opened  before  them 
reveals  such  a  universe  of  problems  that 
they  cannot  be  content  to  stop  at  any  one 
point.  How  to  make  farming  pay  opens 
into  how  to  make  farm  life  interesting 
and  delightful. 

Agriculture  involves  every  known 
science  and  draws  on  them  all.  To  open 
these  departments  of  nature  transforms 
the  dreariness  of  ordinary  farming:  into 
the  most  fascinating  of  pursuits.  This  is 
what  is  before  us — a  new  evolution  of 
agriculture.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  leave  farms  are  those  who  have  nev- 
er been  educated  to  understand  what  the 
farmer  sees  and  handles,  and  what  he 
must  deal  with  appreciatively  in  order  to 
tiirive.  In  other  words,  they  have  not 
learned  to  do  anything  as  it  should  be 
done.     Jordan  says  : 

"  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ef- 
fective workingman  is  not  capital,  it  is  inef- 
ficiency. Brains  and  heart  are  the  only  serv- 
ants that  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  for.  If  yon 
cannot  furnish  one  or  the  other  of  these  there 
is  no  help  for  you.  You  cannot  live  by  the 
work  of  your  hands  alone." 

This  is  the  key  to  the  rural  problem,  and 
it  is  the  key  also  to  the  question  of  con- 
gested cities.  The  world  does  not  need 
to  pity  men  because  their  hands  are  cal- 
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loused  or  their  clothing  soiled,  what  it 
needs  is  to  sing  with  Longfellow : 

"  The  nobility  of  labor, 
The  pedigree  of  toil." 

There  is  good  reason  why  we  believe 
that  in  the  manual  labor  element  of  school 
life  and  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
university  extension  throughout  all  our 
rural  population,  we  have  an  influence 
which  will  work  a  revolution  in  society. 
We  are  working  out  the  ideal  of  Ruskin, 
of  William  Morris  and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Agriculture,  which  had  been  dethroned 
from  its  position  as  the  leading  industry, 
must  be  restored  to  its  precedence.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  says : 

"  It  is  our  fixed  conviction  that  we  are  un- 
der obligation  to  help  the  farmer  in  every  way 
possible  in  his  present  day  dijfficulties,  by 
means  of  experiments,  investigations,  bulle- 
tins, itinerant  schools,  institutes,  inspection 
of  his  place ;  but  that  the  greatest  and  most 
persistent  effort  should  be  expended  in  train- 
ing the  rising  generation." 

Not  a  little  of  the  accruing  good  has 
come  about  in  the  way  of  infusing  our 
universities  with  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for 
industrial  effort.  Indeed  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  moral 
purport  and  the  social  obligation  which 
is  expressed  in  the  bulletins  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 


_,     _.  ,         .      The  diplomatic  changes 
The  Diplomatic      -   ,,        .^      .  .         /? 

.  following  the  resignation 

of  Ambassador  White,  of 
Berlin,  are  five  of  them  promotions, 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Brazil,  through 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria  and  Russia, 
to  Germany.  In  each  case  the  Ambassa- 
dor or  Minister  takes  a  step  upward. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  when  service  has 
been  well  performed.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
the  best  diplomatic  customs  of  other 
countries,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  good  manner  to  be  con- 
tinued in  a  change  of  party  control  of  our 
national  Government.  And  yet  diplo- 
macy has  in  it  absolutely  nothing  parti- 
san. It  makes  no  difference  at  Berlin  or 
St.  Petersburg  whether  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  is  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  as  he  has  no  partisan 
duties  to  perform  there.  It  would  have 
been  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  if 
some  one  of  our  younger  capable  Secre- 


taries of  Legation  had  been  appointed  to 
be  Minister  to  Brazil,  but  Mr.  David  E. 
Thompson,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  selected, 
is  a  man  of  ability  and  of  wealth,  which 
he  has  used  philanthropically,  and  we 
doubt  not  he  will  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office,  should  he  accept,  as  well  as 
they  can  be  performed  by  one  without 
diplomatic  training.  He  has  what  ought 
not  to  be,  but  is,  an  advantage,  the  means 
to  support  his  position  handsomely.  We 
understand  that  on  his  return  Ambassador 
White  will  press  the  matter  of  having 
our  representatives  abroad  suitably 
housed  and  supported  in  foreign  capitals. 
This  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  it 
would  appear  to  uninstructed  people. 
The  United  States  is  strong  and  rich 
enough,  so  that  it  ought  to  afford  to  pro- 
vide as  well  for  its  representatives,  except 
in  the  matter  of  lace  and  decorations,  as 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

„  .  On  the  morning  of  September  29th 
Emile  Zola  was  found  dead  in  his 
bedchamber,  and  his  wife  lay  seriously 
affected  in  the  same  room.  Whether  the 
novelist's  death  was  caused  by  gas  from 
an  ill-regulated  stove  chimney  or  from 
some  other  accidental  cause  does  not  at 
this  time  appear  certain.  Of  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  exerted  by  Zola  on 
the  recent  literature  of  France  and  of  the 
world  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  speak. 
If  in  many  respects  that  influence  was 
not  entirely  wholesome,  was  indeed  even 
malign,  yet  the  noble  stand  taken  by  Zola 
for  justice  and  fair  play  at  the  time  of 
the  Dreyfus  trial  must  at  least  absolve 
him  from  any  accusation  of  sinister  mo- 
tives. In  the  light  of  his  action  on  that 
occasion  we  may  believe  that  he  wrote 
his  "  naturalistic  "  novels  sincerely  and, 
as  he  thought,  with  an  eye  to  the  simple 
truth. 

-,         .  We   have   on    several   occa- 

*  !-•:    .•  sions  shown  that  of  the  three 

Arbitration  ,  .... 

agencies  employed  in  civi- 
lized States  to  stop  strikes,  voluntary  ar- 
bitration and  the  militia  have  so  far 
proved  failures,  but  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion where  it  has  been  tried  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  order  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration may  be  effective,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  unions  be  incorporated 
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so  that  they  may  be  held  responsible  for 
the  awards  of  the  court.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the 
Wholesale  Grocery  Employes'  Union,  of 
Chicago,  will  become  incorporated  on  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  step  is  taken  as  a 
preliminary  to  making  an  agreement 
with  the  employers  so  that  the  latter  can 
have  a  guaranty  that  the  argeement  can 
be  enforced  upon  both  parties  alike. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  this  country,  we 
believe,  that  a  large  union  has  voluntarily 
incorporated  itself  under  a  State  law, 
and  if  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
movement  by  labor  unions  along  the 
same  line  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
sooner  or  later  compulsory  arbitration 
will  follows  and  then  the  millennium  will 
arrive  as  far  as  strikes  are  concerned. 

^,     p.  .It  must  not  be  imagined 

e      arnegie       ^        ^     $10,000,000  given 

Institution  ^      .  1  .1       /-  -^   T 

to  found  the  Carnegie  in- 
stitution  will   make   a   great   revolution 
in  the  study  of  science  in  this  country. 
Indeed  if  its  income  should  amount  to 
$350,000,    or   even   $500,000,    that    sum 
would  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  annual 
appropriations   for  research  and  educa- 
tion  already   provided   by   our   Govern- 
ment.   Mr.'H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  lately  summed 
up  these  appropriations  for  the  last  year 
as  follows :  To  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
$71,060;    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey, 
$828,525  ;  Geological  Survey,  $1,066,570; 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  $720,- 
000;    Agriculture    Department,    $4,488,- 
960;    Agricultural  Colleges,  $1,908,010; 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  enough 
else    from   the    States,    through     former 
grants    to   them    and    other    sources,    to 
bring  the  total  income  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  to  the  sum  of  $7,386,241.     The 
Agricultural    Experiment    Stations    re- 
ceived also  from  other  sources  an  addi- 
tional sum  to  bring  their  income  up  to 
$1,231,881.     The   total   sum   aggregates 
$15,055,238,  of  which  fully  one-third  is 
devoted  wholly  to  scientific  purposes,  a 
sum   ten  times   as   great  as   the   largest 
probable  income  of  the  Carnegie   fund. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Carnegie  Institution 
cannot  pretend  to  compete  in   scientific 
research  with  existing  institutions.    Har- 
vard University  alone  has  an  income  four 

or  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Car- 


negie Institution.  Nevertheless,  by  a 
wise  expenditure  the  Carnegie  can  won- 
derfully stimulate  investigation  along 
lines  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
trustees  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow- 
quite  exactly  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, who  specified  as  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  his  foundation, 

"  to  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  de- 
partment of  study,  whenever  and  wherever 
found,  inside  or  outside  of  schools,  and  enable 
him  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems 
specially  designed  his  life  work." 


The  Friars      ^^  publish  elsewhere  Gov- 

A„„:  ernor  Taft's  admirable  state- 

Again  .    , 

ment  of  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Vatican.  They  are 
most  satisfactory  and  justify  the  wisdom 
of  the  President  in  his  sending  the  Com- 
mission to  Rome.  The  vast  holdings  of 
the  friars  will  be  sold,  and  Governor  Taft 
says  the  proceeds  will  go  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines,  and  not 
to  the  orders  abroad.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  at  least  for  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  about  which  we  had  been 
left  in  doubt.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Vatican  declined  to  promise  to  make 
the  removal  of  the  Spanish  friars  part 
of  a  civil  contract,  as  it  is  a  religious 
matter,  and  one  that  would  offend  Spain. 
But  they  will  go  just  the  same,  only  not 
in  such  a  frank  way.  No  priest  will  be 
sent  to  a  people  unwilling  to  receive  him. 
Dispatches  from  Rome  support  what 
Governor  Taft  says.  Archbishop  Guidi 
goes  as  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  wall  re- 
organize the  Church  with  new  bishops 
and  schools  to  educate  a  native  clerg}-, 
under  charge  of  a  religious  order  new  to 
the  islands.  Everything  is  most  hopeful, 
and  those  in  this  country  who  have  been 
determined  to  make  trouble,  mostly  Cath- 
olics, are  finding  themselves  quite  dis- 
concerted and  rebuked  by  the  result. 

A  D  •*•  u     Sir     Norman     Lockver     was 
A  British        .    ,        ,       ,  .  -.  , 

Academ  I'lght  m  his  contention  that 
the  moral  and  political  so- 
cieties, such  as  history,  philosophy,  law. 
politics,  economics,  with  archeologv'  and 
philolog}%  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
British  Royal  Society,  thus  gathering  all 
the  British  scholars  under  one  roof,  but 
with  separate  sections.    But  the  scientific 
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men  of  the  Royal  Society  did  not  gen- 
erally want  the  addition,  preferring  their 
separate  dignity,  and  so  the  philologists, 
historians  and  related  scholars  have  ob- 
tained a  charter  and  will  form  a  British 
Academy  of  their  own  and  divide  public 
interest  with  the  scientists ;  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  they  should  command 
the  larger  attention,  as  does  the  French 
Academy.  Now  there  remain  the  pure- 
ly literary  men,  whom  the  French  Acad- 
emy admits  and  to  whom  it  gives  special 
welcome,  the  poets,  novelists,  essayists, 
men  of  the  pen,  which  is  not  only 
mightier  than  the  sword  but  mightier 
than  the  crucible,  the  battery  or  the  sta- 
tistical table.  In  this  country  the  tend- 
ency is  to  bring  all  the  learned  societies 
together  and  to  have  them  hold  their 
meetings  simultaneously,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington  will  fix  a  cen- 
ter there  and  give  them  all  unity. 

The  papers  have  been  repeating  the 
story  that  a  colored  girl  from  Texas  has 
been  refused  admission,  on  account  of 
her  color,  to  the  young  women's  dormi- 
tories of  the  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston,  111.  No  doubt  this  will 
be  copied  all  over  the  South  as  an 
evidence  that  the  North  draws  the  caste 
line  as  well  as  the  South.  It  did  seem 
strange  that  it  could  be  true  that  in  an 
institution  of  the  Church  whose  founder 
called  slavery  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  in 
the  Church  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  a 
girl  should  be  refused  education  for  her 
color.  We  learn  that  it  was  not  in  a  col- 
lege building,  but  in  a  dormitory  owned 
by  a  private  corporation  that  this  exclu- 
sion was  made.  In  the  young  men's  dor- 
mitory a  colored  student  was  accommo- 
dated last  vear  without  objection. 

The  American  Board,  which  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Oberlin  during  the 
third  week  in  October,  will  have  some 
pleasant  things  to  rejoice  over.  One  is  the 
extinction  of  the  large  debt,  and  the  other 
is  the  payment,  through  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  of  one-quarter 
of  the  award  made  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment for  losses  on  mission  i>roperty 
(luring  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  1900.  The 
award  made  by  the  Commission  does  not 
include  personal  losses,  but  that  also  will 


soon  be  settled  by  the  International  Com- 
mission. The  promptness  of  the  pay- 
ment is  in  happy  contrast  with  the  long 
delay  in  securing  settlement  of  claims  for 
similar  losses  by  outbreaks  in  Turkey. 

Far  the  most  brilliant  success  with  the 
airship  thus  far  is  that  made  a  week  ago 
by  the  experienced  British  aeronaut,  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  sailed  over  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, and  traveled  thirty  miles  in  the 
air,  moving  safely  both  with  and  against 
the  light  wind.  His  machine  steered  well, 
and  he  alighted  without  difficulty.  This 
is  a  great  step  forward,  but  it  is  not  busi- 
ness. Traffic  cannot  be  helped  by  the 
airship  till  it  discards  the  balloon,  which 
both  Spencer  and  Santos-Dumont  retain. 
Langley  and  Bell  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  success  in  bird  flight  is  sure  to  come. 

The  gift  of  a  million,  or  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  to  Princeton  Seminary, 
which  comes  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Winthrop,  of  New  York,  will  make 
Princeton,  with  possibly  one  exception, 
the  best  endowed  theological  seminary  in 
the  United  States.  This  seminary  has  no 
organic  connection  with  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, but  has  its  separate  board  of 
trustees.  President  Patten,  lately  of  the 
college,  will  head  its  faculty,  and  thor- 
ough instruction,  moderately  conserva- 
tive, may  be  expected. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  has  been  saved  from 
a  blunder  by  the  good  sense  of  its  lay 
members.  The  House  of  Bishops  passed 
a  canon  forbidding  remarriage  even  of 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce ;  and  in 
the  lower  house  the  clergy  overwhelm- 
ingly sided  with  the  bishops,  but  the  lay 
vote  was  against  the  rule  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. So  it  was  as  in  this  country,  the 
lawyers  and  judges  against  the  clergy. 

J' 

The  President  did  not  escape  as  hap- 
pily as  we  hoped  from  his  accident  at 
Pittsfield.  The  stupidity  of  the  motor- 
man  who  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  race 
with  the  President's  carriage  for  a  cross- 
ing, and  it  may  be  the  carelessness  of  the 
President's  driver,  are  responsible  for 
nuich  disappointment  in  those  States 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  to  visit  this 
week. 
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Francis  C.  Moore 

We  cannot  head  the  present  para- 
graph relating  to  Mr.  Francis  C.  Moore, 
head  of  the  Continental  Fire,  as  "  obitu- 
ary," for  Mr.  Moore  is  not  dead ;  nor 
can  we  write  ''  valedictory,"  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  is  to  leave  the  insurance 
profession  fully.  But  his  retirement  is 
quite  a  surprise.  It  is  not  ascribed  to  a 
failure  in  health  and  comes  only  because, 
after  more  than  thirty  years  with  the 
company,  beginning  with  a  clerkship  and 
folowing  the  late  Geo.  T.  Hope  in  the 
presidency,  he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to 
a  term  of  leisure  and  is  able  to  consult 
his  own  preference.  He  is  indubitably 
an  underwriter  of  vigorous  personality 
and  has  made  what  seems  likely  to  be 
an  enduring  mark  in  the  profession. 
Probably  he  is  best  known  by  the  Uni- 
versal Mercantile  Schedule,  as  to  which 
we  need  only  say  now  that  the  "  penal- 
izing "  idea  is  clearly  right  in  theory. 
So  is  his  very  recent  declaration  that 
cities  which  want  fire  patrols  ought  to 
provide  them  at  their  own  expense  and 
not  look  to  the  underwriters  for  them ; 
this  position  is  sound,  straightforward 
and  might  well  be  logically  carried  even 
further.  Like  forceful  men  generally, 
Mr.  Moore  has  provoked  opposition  con- 
siderably; he  has  disturbed  people  who 
preferred  to  be  quiet,  and  he  has  not  al- 
ways been  in  the  right.  But  he  has  won 
deserved  respect  for  ability,  sturdiness 
and  energetic  work,  and  his  retirement 
from  formal  service  is  a  matter  for  re- 


gret. 


The  Negro  as  an  Industrial 

Risk 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the 
Prudential  Life,  has  commenced  writ- 
ing in  the  Spectator  (insurance)  on  this 
subject.  In  1884,  he  says,  the  negro 
came  prominently  before  the  life  insur- 
ance profession  by  the  action  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  insurance  companies  against 
persons  of  color,  this  legislation  being 
followed  by  Connecticut  in  1887,  ^^^^v 
York  in  1892,  Michigan  in  1893,  New 
Jersey  in  1894  and  Minnesota  in  1895. 
The  industrial  practice,  in  1884,  reckoned 
in  dollars,  was  a  discrimination  of  about 


one-third  against  negroes,  but,  in  fact,  it 
was  not  a  discrimination  at  all  in  the  ob- 
noxious sense  aimed  at  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  not  being  against 
color.  It  merely  conformed  to  the  hard 
fact  that  the  mortality  rate  in  this  coun- 
try is  higher  in  the  African  than  in  the 
white  race.  If  it  were  fully  established 
that  persons  with  light  blue  eyes,  for  ex- 
ample, have  a  higher  mortality  rate  than 
others,  life  insurance  would  be  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  and  this  would 
not  be  in  any  real  sense  a  discrimination. 

Unfortunately,  this  hard  fact  of  unfa- 
vorable mortality  continues.  In  the 
*'  registration  area  " — that  is,  the  States 
and  cities  where  the  inquiry  is  carried 
out  to  the  utmost  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  census  of  i9Cmd  reports  the 
negro  mortality  rate,  at  all  ages  up  to 
65,  as  more  than  double  that  of  the 
white.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the 
figures  in  detail — this  is  the  general  con- 
clusion, and  altho  allowance  must  be 
made  for  inaccuracies  of  the  returns  on 
account  of  ignorance,  particularly  as  to 
eyes,  this  does  not  avail  against  the  un- 
favorable report  as  to  all  ages.  An  ear- 
lier census  had  excited  alarm  at  an  ap- 
parent disproportionate  increase  in  negro 
population,  the  explanation  being  that 
the  last  prior  enumeration  was  grossly 
inaccurate.  The  fact  that  the  apparent 
disproportionate  increase  now  disappears 
argues  a  higher  mortality  rate,  since  the 
negro  birth-rate  is  known  to  be  higher. 

Probably  the  unfavorable  mortality 
will  in  time  diminish,  or  even  disappear, 
but  it  exists  now.  Only  recently  (and 
not  for  the  first  time,  or  the  second)  in- 
formation and  aid  was  asked  of  us  by  a 
Southern  negro  who  wants  to  undertake 
industrial  life  insurance  among  his  race. 
But  that  form  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  es- 
tablish anywhere,  and  the  lapse  rate — 
which  is  always  one  of  its  most  serious 
troubles — would  probably  be  even  more 
so  with  the  black  race.  We  could  oflfer 
very  little  encouragement ;  and  yet  ac- 
cording to  an  article  incorporated  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Government  Labor  Bu- 
reau a  movement  has  been  quietly 
founded  in  Richmond,  called  the  True 
Reformers,  which  has  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  several  directions,  including 
life  insurance,  altho  the  account  is  not 
whollv  complete. 
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Relieving  the  Money  Market 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  familiar  task  of  relieving  a 
stringent  money  market  by  such  ex- 
pedients as  the  laws  permit.  At  the  end 
of  week  before  last  the  New  York  bank 
statement  showed  (for  the  first  time 
since  October,  1899)  a  slight  deficiency 
(about  $1,600,000)  in  the  required  re- 
serve of  25  per  cent.  The  situation  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  annual  fall  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  West  for  moving  the  crops, 
coincident  with  considerable  speculative 
activity  here  and  a-iiberal  expansion  of 
loans  in  connection  with  large  operations, 
of  promotion  and  otherwise,  in  industrial 
and  railroad  securities.  The  effect  was 
seen  speedily  in  high  rates  for  money  on 
call — these  rising  to  25  per  cent,  on 
the  24th  ult. — and  in  a  fall  of  market 
prices.  At  the  end  of  last  week,  how- 
ever, the  banks'  reserve  had  been  re- 
stored, with  $3,000,000  to  spare,  mainly 
through  a  contraction  of  $13,000,000  in 
the  loan  account,  and  the  decline  of 
prices  was  checked. 

The  Treasury  Department  began  its 
work  of  relief  on  the  14th  ult.  by  under- 
taking to  deposit  about  $4,000,000  with 
such  banks  as  had  free  bonds  and  would 
furnish  them  as  security;  also  by  antici- 
pating the  October  interest,  about  $4,- 
200,000.  Following  this,  the  Secretary 
announced  his  intention  to  deposit  the  in- 
ternal revenue  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
(about  $500,000  per  day)  with  the  banks 
for  even  sixty  days,  if  necessary.  Then 
he  offered  to  anticipate  all  interest  up  to 
June  30th  next,  subject  to  a  rebate  of 
2-10  of  I  per  cent,  a  month,  and  finally 
undertook  to  buy  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1904  at  105  flat.  The  limit  of  relief  in 
prepayment  of  interest  is  about  $20,000,- 
000 ;  the  price  offered  for  the  bonds  is  too 
low  to  dislodge  many  of  them. 

The  stringency  has  stimulated  the  pub- 
lication of  rumors  as  to  new  projects  of 
financial  policy.  One  story,  told  in  Chi- 
cago with  much  detail,  and  in  the  East 
with  less,  was  that  the  Administration 
had  decided  to  ask  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system  and 
the  substitution  of  the  national  banks  as 
Government  depositories,  with  discretion 
vested  in  the  Secretary  to  accept  other 
securities  besides  Government  bonds  as 
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security  for  loans  or  deposits  of  Treas- 
ury funds.  It  is  now  denied  at  the  Treas- 
ury that  such  a  policy  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  some  say  that  the  story  was 
published,  with  semiofficial  sanction,  to 
test  public  opinion.  When  Congress  un- 
dertakes to  improve  our  inelastic  and 
antiquated  methods  of  handling  the  rev- 
enues, the  Sub-Treasury  system,  which 
locks  up  so  much  money  when  it  is 
needed  for  circulation,  will  be  reformed 
out  of  existence ;  but  the  time  for  the  re- 
form does  not  seem  near  at  hand.  The 
locking  up  of  customs  receipts  is  excep- 
tionally unfortunate  this  year,  because 
the  imports  of  dutiable  goods  are  so 
large.  -  ,^ 

What  the  country  needs  is  a  bank  cur- 
rency, the  volume  of  which  will  expand 
and  contract  automatically  in  response  to 
the  public  needs.  This  cannot  be  had  in 
a  currency  based  exclusively  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  even  with  banks  substituted 
for  the  Sub-Treasuries.  Eventually  Con- 
gress must  earnestly  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  asset  security ,  and  the  project 
set  forth  in  Secretary  Gage's  last  report 
points  the  way  to  a  safe  movement  in  the 
direction  of  such  a  change. 

Steamships  are  on  the  way  from 
London  to  San  Francisco,  bearing  the 
cable  which  is  to  be  laid  from  that  city 
to  Hawaii. 

.  .  .  .The  German  steamship  companies 
engaged  in  trade  with  Argentina,  to- 
gether with  the  British  companies  trad- 
ing to  the  River  Plate  by  way  of  Conti- 
nental ports,  have  entered  into  a  rate 
agreement,  to  continue  for  three  years. 

....  It  is  stated  that  all  the  gas  com- 
panies doing  business  in  or  near  Boston 
are  to  be  combined  and  will  eventually 
furnish  gas  for  fuel  only.  One  of  the 
plants  will  produce  electricity,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combination  being  to  supply 
it  at  so  low  a  price  that  it  will  completely 
supersede  gas  as  an  illuminant. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Riverside  Bank,  quarterly,  2  per  cent.,  pay 
able  October  ist. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  preferred,  i)^  per 
cent.,  payable  October  15th. 

Minnesota  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Pac.  Ext., 
coupons,  payable  October  ist. 
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President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Coal  Strike 


The  earnest  desire 
of  the  President  for 
a  settlement  of  the 
coal-miners'  strike  led  him  last  week  to 
invite  the  representatives  of  each  side  to 
meet  him  in  Washington.  "  I  should 
greatly  like,"  he  said  in  his  brief  telegram 
of  invitation,  "  to  see  you  here  in  regard 
to  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  which 
has  become  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
the  entire  nation."  At  the  conference  in 
his  rooms  on  the  3d  there  were  present 
the  Presidents  or  other  representatives  of 
five  coal  railroad  companies,  Mr.  John 
Markle,  President  John  Mitchell  (of  the 
miners'  union)  with  District  Presidents 
Nichols,  Fahy  and  Duffy ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox  and  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  The  President  disclaimed  any 
right  or  duty  to  intervene  in  this  way 
upon  legal  grounds  or  because  of  any 
official  relation,  but  added  that  "  the 
urgency  and  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  impending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  people  "  had  impelled  him  to 
believe,  "  after  much  anxious  thought," 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  use  whatever  influ- 
ence he  could  personally  **  to  bring  to  an 
end  a  situation  which  has  become  literal- 
ly intolerable  " : 

"  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the 
situation  and  to  say  that  its  gravity  is  such 
that  I  am  constrained  urgently  to  insist  that 
each  one  of  you  realize  the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  him.  We  are  upon  the 
threshold  of  winter  with  an  already  existing 
coal  famine,  the  future  terrors  of  which  we 
can  hardly  yet  appreciate.  The  evil  possibili- 
ties are  so  far-reaching,  so  appalling,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  only  justified  in 
sinking,  but  required  to  sink,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, any  tenacity  as  to  your  respective  claims 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  you.  In  my 
judgment  the  situation  imperatively  requires 
that  you  meet  upon  the  common  plane  of  the 


necessities  of  the  public.  With  all  the  earnest- 
ness there  is  in  me  I  ask  that  there  be  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  operations  in  the  coal 
mines  in  some  such  way  as  will,  without  a 
day's  unnecessary  delay,  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  invite  a  discussion 
of  your  respective  claims  and  positions.  I  ap- 
peal to  your  patriotism,  to  the  spirit  that  sinks 
personal  considerations  and  makes  individual 
sacrifices  for  the  general  good." 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  spoke  very  briefly,  say- 
ing that  he  and  his  associates  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  responsible  for  "  this  ter- 
rible state  of  affairs,"  and  then  making 
the  following  proposition : 

"  We  are  willing  to  meet  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  coal  operators  to  try  to  ad- 
just our  differences  among  ourselves.  If  we 
cannot  adjust  them  that  way,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  willing  that  you  shall  name  a  tribunal 
who  shall  determime  the  issues  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  strike;  and  if  the  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting the  operators  will  accept  the  award 
or  decision  of  such  a  tribunal,  the  miners  will 
willingly  accept  it,  even  if  it  is  against  their 
claims." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  (from 
11:30  a.m.)  to  3  p.m.,  when  the  rail- 
road Presidents  read  statements  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Mitchell.  As  these  were  compact 
arguments,  amounting  to  about  7,000 
words,  we  can  speak  here  of  only  the 
main  points  in  them.  President  Baer,  of 
the  Reading  Company  (and  also  his  asso- 
ciates), dwelt  chiefly  upon  instances  of 
intimidation,  violence  and  crime  in  the 
mining  region,  asserting  that  the  com- 
panies would  supply  the  demand  for  coal 
if  those  desiring  to  work  should  be  pro- 
tected.   Said  Mr.  Baer : 

"  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  not  to  waste  time 
negotiating  with  the  fomenters  of  this 
anarchy  and  insolent  defiance  of  law,  but  to  do 
as  was  done  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion- 
restore  the  majesty  of  law,  the  only  guardian 
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of  a  free  people,  and  to  re-establish  order  and 
peace  at  any  cost.  The  Government  is  a  con- 
temptible failure  if  it  can  only  protect  the  lives 
and  property  and  secure  the  comfort  of  the 
people  by  compromising  with  the  violators  of 
law  and  the  instigators  of  violence  and  crime. 
Just  now  it  is  more  important  to  teach  igno- 
rant men  dwelling  among  us,  misled  and  used 
as  tools  by  citizens  of  other  States,  that  at 
whatever  cost  and  inconvenience  to  the  public 
Pennsylvania  will  use  the  whole  power  of 
government  to  protect  not  only  the  man  who 
wants  to  work,  but  his  wife  and  children  while 
he  is  at  work,  and  to  punish  every  man  who 
by  instigation  or  by  overt  acts  attempts  to  de- 
prive any  man  of  his  liberty  to  work.  Under 
these  conditions  we  decline  to  accept  Mr. 
Mitchell's  considerate  offer  to  let  us  work  on 
terms  he  names.  He  has  no  right  to  come 
from  Illinois  to  dictate  terms  on  the  accept- 
ance of  which  anarchy  and  crime  shall  cease 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  must  stop  his  people 
from  killing,  maiming  and  abusing  Pennsyl- 
vania citizens  and  from  destroying  property. 
He  must  stop  it  because  it  is  unlawful  and  not 
because  of  any  bargain  with  us.  We  will  add 
to  our  offer  '  to  continue  the  wages  existing 
at  the  time  of  strike  and  to  take  up  at  each 
colliery  and  adjust  any  grievance'  this  further 
condition :  If  the  employers  and  employes  at 
any  particular  colliery  cannot  arrange  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  any  alleged  grievance, 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  district  in  which  the 
colliery  is  situated  for  final  determination." 

President  Truesdale  (the  Delaware  & 
Lackawanna  Company)  asked  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  miners'  union  and  for 
injunctions  permanently  preventing  it 
from  being  maintained.  Mr.  Wilcox 
(Delaware  &  Hudson  Company)  read 
a  long  brief,  with  numerous  references 
to  decisions  of  the  courts,  designed  to 
show  that  the  miners'  union  is  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  and  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  He  urged  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  proceed  against  it  as  in 
the  Debs  case,  and  virtually  complained 
because  it  had  not  done  so.  "  I  now  ask 
you,"  said  Mr.  John  Markle,  "  to  per- 
form the  duties  vested  in  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  and  to  at 
once  squelch  the  anarchistic  condition  of 
afifairs  in  the  coal  region  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  military  at  your  command." 
The  assertion  being  made  that  there  had 
been  21  murders  in  connection  with  the 
strike,  Mr.  Mitchell  denied  this,  saying 
he  would  resign  if  it  could  be  proved. 
There  had  been  seven  deaths  by  violence, 


he  said,  and  three  had  been  caused  by  the 
coal  and  iron  police.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  associates  submitted  in 
writing  their  proposition  for  arbitration, 
agreeing  to  take  measures  for  a  resump- 
tion of  work  if  the  operators  should  in- 
corporate the  decision  in  an  agreement 
for  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than 
five  years.  As  the  railroad  Presidents 
announced  that  they  rejected  this  propo- 
sition and  would  have  no  dealings  with 
Mr.  Mitchell,  no  agreement  was  reached 
at  the  conference.  The  President  was 
greatly  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  operators  would  authorize  him  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  of  Arbitration.  He 
has  since  been  inquiring  earnestly  as  to 
what  can  be  done.  The  Attorney-General 
tells  him  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  prosecuting  either  the  coal  railroad 
companies  or  the  miners'  union  under  the 
Anti-Trust  law. — Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, or  the  new  steamship  combination 
organized  by  him,  has  arranged  for  the 
importation  of  50,000  tons  of  Welsh  an- 
thracite, to  be  sold  in  New  York  to  the 
poor  at  cost. 

The  Tariff  and  ^he  tariff,  the  Trusts, 
Trust  Questions  ^"^  ^heir  relation  to 
the  tariff  duties,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  paramount  topics  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  now  said  that  in  ex- 
pressing his  preference  for  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  President  had  in  mind  a 
permanent  and  non-partisan  one  of  ex- 
perts, which  would  supply  to  Congress 
data  concerning  the  effect  of  tariff  rates. 
Senators  Spooner  and  Allison,  it  is  re- 
ported, prefer  such  a  Commission ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  make  an  argument  for  it  in  a 
series  of  speeches.  In  Massachusetts 
Mr.  P^oss  (Republican)  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  after  a  sharp  contest 
in  which  he  stood  for  removing  the  tar- 
iff on  iron,  hides  and  coal ;  Representa- 
tive McCall  (Republican),  renominated, 
asks  for  a  special  session  to  put  coal  on 
the  free  list  and  promote  reciprocity  with 
Canada;  Representative  Lovering  (Re- 
publican), also  renominated,  asks  for 
free  hides  and  says  the  time  has  come  for 
taking  up  the  tariff  and  adapting  it  to  the 
needs  of  business.  In  Iowa,  Judge  Bird- 
sail,  nominated  to  succeed  Speaker  Hen- 
derson, is  now  known  to  be  in  agreement 
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with  Governor  Cuiiimins.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  he  says: 

"  The  Repubhcan  party  of  Iowa  will  not 
permit  the  policy  of  protection  to  become  a 
shield  for  the  greed  and  avarice  of  man, 
whether  presented  in  the  form  of  Trusts,  in- 
dividual, joint  stock  or  corporate  existence, 
or  a  shelter  beneath  which  designing  corpora- 
tions shall  be  able  to  oppress  the  people. 
Whenever  corporations  have  gained  such  con- 
trol of  the  production  of  and  the  market  for 
dutiable  products  that  the  price  of  the  same  is 
regulated  by  it  and  not  by  home  competition, 
Iowa  Republicans  propose  to  destroy  such 
monopoly  by  applying  the  principles  of  reci- 
procity and  by  so  readjusting  the  tariff  as  to 
force  such  combinations  into  competition  with 
the  world's  markets." 

In  a  forcible  address  to  the  League  of 
Republican  Clubs,  Senator  Dolliver  dis- 
cussed the  "  Iowa  idea,"  as  he  called  it. 
The  whole  design  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem, he  said,  rested  upon  the  unimpaired 
vitality  of  the  law  of  competition  in  the 
American  market;  and  protection  in  the 
perfection  of  its  design  was  based,  as 
Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  on  the  controlling 
principle  that  competition  at  home  will 
always  prevent  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
the  capitalist,  assure  good  wages  to  the 
laborer,  and  defend  the  consumer  against 
the  evils  of  extortion." 

"  That  principle  [continued  Mr.  Dolliver! 
which  never  failed  to  justify  the  doctrine  of 
protection  in  any  period  of  the  past,  is  to-day 
passing  through  an  ordeal  hardly  even  antici- 
pated when  the  tariff  law  of  1897  was  placed 
upon  the  statute  books.  If  one  field  of  pro- 
duction after  another  passes  under  the  control 
of  speculators  intent  on  nefarious  schemes  to 
engross  the  whole  market,  the  protection  liter- 
ature of  a  hundred  years  becomes  misleading 
and  obsolete." 

But  he  believed  the  Trusts  were  doomed. 
From  their  gross  capitalization  of  $6,- 
500,000,00x3  there  should  be  deducted 
at  least  $2,000,000,000,  "  which  repre- 
sents nothing  except  the  swindling  proj- 
ects of  adventurers  and  cheats  at  com- 
mon law."  Pointing  to  the  Trusts  which 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  he  asserted 
that  the  doom  of  "  even  the  most  solvent 
and  best  managed  "  could  be  foretold, 
and  that  the  small  dealer  had  nothing  to 
fear  "  in  competition  with  the  overgrown 
and  topheavy  investments  of  capital  that 
surround  him :  " 

"  But  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the 


productive  energies  of  the  American  people 
are  impotent  in  the  presence  of  monopoly,  the 
|)rotection  which  for  more  than  a  generation 
our  laws  have  given  to  all  our  industries 
alike  is  not  likely  to  remain  to  enrich  such  a 
conspiracy  of  avarice  and  greed." 

Opening  his  campaign  on  the  1st,  Gov- 
ernor La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  for  tariff  revi- 
sion which,  while  guarding  American  la- 
bor, should  ''  yet  take  the  place  of  sup- 
pressed competition."  But  revision 
would  be  an  inadequate  remedy  for 
Trust  evils.  The  nation  should  exercise 
control  over  the  Trusts,  by  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  if  this  be  needed. 
Sharply  denouncing  the  anthracite  coal 
railroad  companies,  he  said  : 

"  The  Coal  Trust's  attitude  of  indifference 
to  the  appeal  of  press  and  pulpit  suggests 
utter  contempt  for  public  Opinion.  This  is 
typical  of  the  oppression  which  awaits  the 
people  of  this  country  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  strip  these  combina- 
tions of  their  unlawful  power." 

As  a  rule.  Republican  speakers  in  the 
East  oppose  any  revision.  This  is  the  at- 
titude of  Mr.  Payne  (the  Ways  and 
Means  chairman)  and  Senator  Depew, 
the  latter  saying  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  steel  would  close  the  Steel 
Trust's  mills,  and  that  such  supervision 
of  Trusts  as  is  needed  could  be  exercised 
by  a  Department  of  Commerce  without 
the  aid  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  first  of  the  trials 
caused  by  the  St.  Louis 
municipal  bribery  disclos- 
ures— as  to  which  we  publish  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Draper — took 
place  last  week  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  Robert  McClurc  Snyder,  a 
millionaire  banker  and  promoter,  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  New  York,  who  will  go  to 
the  penitentiary  for  five  years.  Frederick 
G.  Uthoff,  a  Councilman  in  1898.  testified 
that  Snyder  offered  him  $50,000  for  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  Central  Traction 
franchise  bill  and  sent  him  the  money, 
which  he  returned.  Snyder  told  him  that 
he  had  paid  Councilman  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll $17,500.  Uthoff  also  admitted  that 
Tohn  Scullin  had  paid  him  $25,000  for 
supporting  a  bill  hostile  to  the  Central 
Traction  franchise,  and  that  Col.  Ed\yar(l 
Butler,  another  millionaire,  had  retained 
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him  and  five  other  members  at  $5,000 
a  month  to  vote  and  work  for  certain 
railroad  interests.  George  J.  Kobiisch, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company, 
a  rhilHonaire  prominent  in  society,  testi- 
fied that  he  had  been  interested  with  Sny- 
der in  the  Central  Traction  bill  and  that 
Snyder  told  him  he  paid  $50,000  to 
Uthoff  for  his  vote,  $17,500  to  Carroll 
and  $10,000  each  to  several  others.  This 
is  the  franchise  which  Snyder  is  said  to 
have  sold  to  the  consolidated  companies 
for  $1,000,000,  after  he  had  procured  it 
by  paying  $250,000  in  bribes.  Snyder 
made  no  defense,  relying  wholly  upon 
the  statute  of  limitations ;  but  evidence 
as  to  his  recent  residence  outside  of  the 
State  deprived  him  of  this  statute's  pro- 
tection. On  the  same  day  the  grand  jury 
added  sixteen  to  the  list  of  indictments 
against  members  of  the  municipal  legis- 
lature. 


Politics  in  the 
States 


The  Democrats  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  under 
the  leadership  and  control 
of  Ex-Senator  Hill,  have  nominated  Bird 
S.  Coler  for  Governor  and  adopted  a 
platform  of  which  the  following  is  the 
most  interesting  part : 

"  We  advocate  the  National  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  by  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  with 
just    compensation    to    owners.      Ninety    per 
cent,    of   the   anthracite   coal    deposits   of   the 
world    being    in    the    State   of    Pennsylvania, 
National  ownership  can  but  be  in  the   inter- 
ests  of  the   whole  people.     Fuel,  like   water, 
being  a  public  necessity,  we  advocate  National 
ownership   and   operation  of  the  mines  as   a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  will  relieve  the 
country  from  the  sufferings  which  follow  dif- 
ferences   between    labor    and    capital    in    the 
anthracite    mines.      This    course    will    insure 
peace  in  the  mining  regions  and  remove  the 
cause  for  differences  leading  not  only  to  suf- 
fering, but  ofttimes   to  bloodshed  and   insur- 
rection.    It  will  relieve  the  consumers  of  coal, 
not    only    in    this    State,    but    throughout   the 
whole  country ;  insure  steady  employment  and 
ample   compensation   to   labor ;    transfer   chil- 
dren from  the  mines  to  the  schools ;  insure, 
strengthen,   and  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
business  interests  and  popular  institutions  of 
our  country.     Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may   exist   over  other  propositions  of  public 
ownership,    the    propriety    of   that    policy    as 
applied  to  anthracite  coal  mines  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  citizen," 


Mr.  Coler,  now  thirty-five  years  old,  was 
Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  last  Tammany  adminstration 
and  attracted  much  favorable  attention 
by  opposing  bad  projects  and  instituting 
reforms.    It  was  due  chiefly  to  his  efforts 
that  the  great  Ramapo  water  supply  job 
was  defeated.    He  excited  the  enmity  of 
Croker  in  many  ways  and  especially  by 
his  denunciation  of  Croker's  methods  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Independ- 
ent,^ entitled  "  Commercialism  in  Poli- 
tics."   Many  Democrats  prominent  in  the 
party  before  the  first    Bryan    campaign 
were  delegates.    Some  of  them  have  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed  concerning  the 
coal  mine  resolution.     The  platform,  a 
very  long  one,  ignores  Mr.  Brvan  and 
his  currency  policy,  calls  for  a  'revenue 
tariff  and  declares  that  ''  immediate  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  is  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  hour."    For  the  restraint  of  Trusts 
it  demands  the  application  of  the  tariff 
remedy  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  in   new 
legislation:  but  regards  the  President's 
plan  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  as 
impracticable,  dangerous  and  designed  to 
cause  delay.     The   convention  unseated 
Devery,  formerly  the  Tammany  Chief  of 
Police,  who  is  described  by  a  Democratic 
journal     as     "  a     picturesque     political 
tough,"    and     who    was    present    with 
delegates   from  the  city  Assemblv  Dis- 
trict where  he  has  recently  entertained 
the  people  almost  continuouslv  at  great 
expense.— The    Massachusetts    Republi- 
cans in  their  convention  nominated  John 
L.  Bates  for  Governor  and  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  a  motion  to  amend  the  Ve- 
ported  platform  by  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  tariff  revision  and  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  coal,  steel  and  hides.    The  plat- 
form says  that  when  tariff  changes  are 
needed  thev  will  be  made  bv  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  investigation  by  Congress 
or  a  Commission  should  precede  revision. 
The  tariff,  it  says,  has  no  connection  with 
Trusts,  and  tariff  changes  affecting  Trust 
products  are  opposed.     The  plan   for  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  is  not  men- 
tioned.— In    Vermont    General    McCul- 
lough  has  been  elected  Governor  bv  the 
Legislature,  receiving  164  votes  ag-ainst 
59  for  Mr.  Clement  and  45  for  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate. — The  recent  action  of 
thc^  regular  Republicans  of  Delaware  at 
their  primaries  appears  to  leave  Mr.  Ad- 
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clicks  no  room  for  hope,  and  may  cause 
the  election  of  two  Democratic  Senators. 
— In  Pennsylvania  judge  Pennypacker, 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  has 
been  excusing  and  defending  the  street 
railway  franchise  legislation  of  his  party. 
Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  franchises, 
for  which  Mr.  Wanamaker  in  vain 
offered  $2,500,000,  he  said :  "  When  has 
it  ever  been  suggested  before  that  a  fran- 
chise should  be  sold  for  what  it  would 
bring?" 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


The  Sultan  of  iMaciu  and 
his  allies  have  been  over- 
come by  the  forces  un- 
der Captain  Pershing,  and  their  forts 
have  been  destroyed.  Before  the  decisive 
battle  several  of  the  Moro  chiefs  or  Sul- 
tans in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lanao 
had  established  friendly  relations  with 
our  troops.  The  Sultan  of  Butig,  cap- 
tured some  time  ago,  had  been  released 
and  was  assisting  Captain  Pershing.  The 
Sultan  of  Marapin  had  come  to  the  camp 
and  volunteered  to  advise  the  Moros 
north  of  the  lake  that  it  would  be  folly 
for  them  to  oppose  the  Americans.  It 
was  necessary  to  attack  and  punish  the 
Sultan  of  Maciu.  whose  stronghold  was 
a  fort  situated  on  the  point  of  a  promon- 
tory jutting  out  into  the  lake  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  almost  im- 
passable marshes.  These  our  soldiers 
bridged  by  pontoons  and  corduroy  roads. 
At  first  the  Moros  were  driven  from  their 
outlying  trenches  by  our  artillery,  with  a 
loss  of  twenty  killed.  In  the  main  fort 
they  had  a  brass  cannon  and  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  rifles.  On  the  ist  inst.  the  Sultan 
of  Cabugatan  made  a  wild  sortie  with  a 
band  of  fanatics  armed  with  krisses.  All 
were  killed.  That  night  our  forces 
closed  in  upon  the  fort  and  finished  the 
work.  Fifty  Moros  were  killed,  some  of 
them  while  attempting  to  escape.  The 
main  fort  and  several  smaller  ones  were 
destroyed.  It  is  expected  that  the  moral 
effect  of  this  defeat  will  be  seen  through- 
out the  Moro  country.  All  the  Sultans 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
peacefully. — Cholera  threatens  to  de- 
populate the  island  of  Samar.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  great  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo  (Panay),  where  5,124  cases  and 
2,774  deaths  are  reported.  Panic-stricken 
natives  are  fleeing  to  the  mountains.  For 
the  entire  archipelago  there  have  been 


reported  70,222  cases  and  48,402  deaths, 
but  the  actual  number  of  cases  probably 
exceeds  100,000.  The  Chief  Quarantine 
Officer,  Dr.  Perry,  says  that  the  disease 
was  introduced  at  Manila  in  March  by 
means  of  vegetables  from  Canton.  Large 
quantities  of  vegetables — such  as  celery, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  potatoes — are  im- 
ported into  Manila  from  that  Chinese 
])ort. — It  is  thought  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  three  years  may  be  required 
for  a  complete  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  friars'  lands,  because  the  history 
of  the  land  titles  involved  is  so  long  and 
complicated. 


Transatlantic 
Shipping  Companies 


Two  very  impor- 
tant announcements 
have  been  made 
during  the  past  week  of  the  agreements 
and  combinations  to  control  the  trans- 
atlantic shipping  business.  The  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  months,  but 
the  terms  have  just  been  made  known. 
First,  we  have  the  great  Cunard  Com- 
pany, which  does  not  join  in  any  com- 
bination, but  yet  engages  in  no  hostile 
rivalry.  The  British  Government  agrees 
to  give  it  a  yearly  subvention  of  $750,- 
000,  and  to  loan  the  money  at  2^  per 
cent,  for  the  construction  of  two  liners, 
which  shall  be  swifter  than  any  others 
afloat,  perhaps  $10,000,000.  The  loan  is 
to  be  repaid  in  annual  installments  to  cov- 
er twenty  years.  The  management  of  the 
Cunard  Company  is  to  remain  purely 
British,  and  the  ships  will  be  at  the  call 
of  the  Government  in  any  emergency. 
Im.mediately  following  this  announce- 
ment was  that  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  the  name  of  the 
new  combine  engineered  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Its  capital  is  $120,000,000,  and 
$75,000,000  in  4y2  per  cent,  bonds.  In- 
cluded in  the  combination  are  the  Amer- 
ican and  Red  Star  lines,  the  White  Star, 
the  Leyland,  the  Dominion  and  theAtlan- 
tic  Transport  lines.  The  directors  are  both 
British  and  American,  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter,  as  also  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's name  does  not  appear,  but  four  of 
his  partners  are  included.  The  com- 
pany evidently  expects  a  subsidy  from 
Congress,  such  as  is  given  by  the  Ger- 
man" and  British  Governments.  The 
subsidy  paid  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line  is  $1,400,000.     Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
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president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
and  member  of  the  Cabinet,  announced 
that  there  was  no  hostility  to  the  Ameri- 
can combine,  and  that  an  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  by  which  British  ves- 
sels included  would  remain  wholly  Brit- 
ish, fly  the  British  flag,  and  have  British 
ofiicers,  and  that  half  the  new  tonnage 
should  be  built  in  Britain.  There  is  con- 
siderable British  criticism  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  likely  that  when  Parlia- 
ment meets  there  will  be  complaints  that 
may  shake  the  Government,  which  al- 
ready feels  the  attacks  on  the  Education 
Bill,  while  the  Irish  members  threaten  to 
desert  the  Government. 

Colombia  and     J^^    ^^^i^ive    engagement 
Venezuela        Jl^^    yet    taken    place    m 
v'enezuela    between  Pres- 
ident Castro  and  General  Matos,  the  rev- 
olutionary leader.     Both,  however,  have 
amalgamated     their     various     sub-com- 
mands, and  General  Matos  has  moved 
to  within  fifty  miles  of  Caracas,  while 
General   Castro    has    retreated    to  Los 
Teques,  a  very  strong  strategical  posi- 
tion a   few   hours'   ride   from   Caracas, 
which  is  considered  almost  impregnable. 
The  Government  is  forcing  recruits  for 
the  army  day  and  night  on  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  when  some  of  the  boys 
try  to  escape,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  rev- 
olutionists, they  are  shot  at  by  the  re- 
cruiting parties.     In  the  meantime  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  Caracas  are  rising 
in  value  all  the  time,  meat  being  now 
worth  thirty  cents  a  pound.     The  United 
States  Minister  has  cabled  to  the  State 
Department  saying  that  all  cables  will 
probably    be    cut    by    the    Government 
shortly,  and  suggesting  that  when  this  oc- 
curs a  war  ship  be  sent  to  look  after  Amer- 
ican  interests.     The    ''  Raleigh,"   which 
is  now  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  will 
probably  be  sent  to  South  America  in  a 
few  days.     An  added  incident  that  may 
have  some  international  complications  is 
the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the  French 
Cable    Company   at    Carupano   and    the 
company's  clerks  have  been  arrested  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  French  Consul. 
In  Colombia  the  revolutionists  are  en- 
camped without  the  city  of  Santa  Marta, 
having   captured   last   week    Senor   La- 
fores,  the  Colombian  Minister  of  State. 


General  Uribe-Uribe,  the  head  revolu- 
tionary general,  has  also  captured  Tene- 
rife,  a  town  of  great  strategic  value  in 
the  Magdalena  district,  while  great  ex- 
citement is  prevailing  in  Barranquilla, 
Carthagena  and  Bogota,  the  capital, 
where  business  is  practically  paralyzed. 
President  Marroquin  is  evidently  power- 
less to  control  the  situation.  The  ex- 
change is  rising  by  le^ps  and  bounds,  and 
is  takes  eighty-five  Colombian  dollars 
now  to  equal  one  American  dollar.  The 
order  of  Admiral  Casey,  commander  of 
the  "  Wisconsin,"  last  week,  which  pre- 
vented the  Isthmian  Railroad  from  trans- 
porting not  only  insurgent  but  Govern- 
ment troops,  has  called  forth  a  very 
strong  protest  from  General  Salazar, 
Governor  of  Panama.  He  says  such  a 
decree  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
is  a  virtual  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of 
Colombia,  which,  by  treaty,  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  keep  intact.  It  is 
thought  by  many  in  Colombia  that  Ad- 
miral Casey  has  misinterpreted  his  in- 
structions from  Washington,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  order  will  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  Canal  Bill  when  it  comes  to 
a  vote  in  the  Colombian  Congress. 

The  principal  event  that  has  in- 
terested the  French  public  the 
past  week  has  been  the  death 
and  the  funeral  last  Sunday  of  Emile 
Zola.     His  death   was  not   suicide,  but 
was  caused  by  the  accidental  inhalation 
of  charcoal   fumes.     Madame  Zola  has 
recovered.     The  funeral  was  delayed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  a  more  national 
public  function.     Sixty  thousand  people 
are    said    to    have    gathered.     Senator 
Chaumie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  the  principal  speaker,  assisted  by  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Art- 
ists, and  Anatole  France,  of  the  French 
Academy.     By  the  will  of  M.  Zola  there 
was  no  religious  service.     The  speakers 
dwelt  in  the  clearest  way  on  the  brave  act 
of  Zola  in  supporting  Dreyfus  and   in 
stirring   up   the   public  on   the   subject. 
They  regarded  the  act  as  saving  the  hon- 
or of  France,  and  they  were  cheered  by 
their  hearers.  At  the  request  of  Madame 
Zola  Captain  Dreyfus  had  consented  not 
to  attend,  as  it  was  feared  that  his  pres- 
ence would  precipitate  a  riot,  but  he  had 
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Called  to  pay  his  grateful  honor  to  the 
man  who  had  suffered  and  lost  so  much 
in  his  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  justice.  At  the  last  moment 
Madame  Zola  gave  her  consent  to  his  be- 
ing present,  and  he  was  there  with  Cap- 
tain Picquart  and  M.  Labori,  who  had 
defended  him  at  his  trial.  IBefore  the 
Dreyfus  affair  M.  Zola's  stories  had  the 
choice  of  French  journals,  but  since  that 
affair  he  has  had  to  be  content  with  sec- 
ond-class journals  and  smaller  remunera- 
tion.— The  French  Parliament  is  called 
to  meet  October  14th.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  present  weak  Ministry  will  have 
a  very  long  lease  of  life.  M.  Rouvier, 
Minister  of  Finance,  expects  to  provide 
for  a  balance  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures without  a  new  loan  or  increased 
taxation. — The  3^'  per  cent,  rentes  being 
converted  to  3  per  cents,  will  relieve  the 
budget  of  31,000,000  francs.  The  sugar 
exportation  bounty  is  suppressed,  which 
makes  another  saving  which  will  allow 
the  reduction  of  the  sugar  tax,  and  the 
right  of  private  distillation  will  be  mod- 
ified so  as  to  save  50,000,000  francs 
more. — France  as  well  as  America  has  a 
coal  strike,  but  the  French  Government 
is  dealing  with  disorder  more  vigorously 
than  is  Governor  Stone  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ten  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  three 
brigades  of  gendarmes  have  been  sent 
into  the  districts  where  the  miners  are 
on  strike.  The  strike  is  spreading,  and 
20,000  men  are  now  out  in  one  depart- 
ment. 

It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Princess  Ste- 
phanie, now  Countess 
Lonyay,  was  the  widow  of  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph,  of  Austria,  whose  tragic  death 
some  years  ago  exposed  the  infelicities 
and  infidelities  of  the  imperial  family. 
While  her  father,  the  King  of  Belgium, 
could  not  sanction  or  forgive  her  subse- 
quent marriage  to  Count  Lonyay,  whose 
rank  was  so  much  beneath  her  own,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  was  fond 
of  her,  did  not  put  any  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  her  marrying  the  man  of  her  af- 
fection. He  always  regarded  her  as  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  tried  in  vain  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  with  her  father.  The 
Emperor  has  the  reputation  of  favoring 
marriages  of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  by 
his  consent  to  the  morganatic  marriage 


The  Princess 
Stephanie 


of  the  present  heir  of  the  throne.  Prince 
Franz  Ferdinand,  to  the  Countess  Cho- 
tek,  whom  he  created  Princess  of  Hohen- 
berg ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  grand-daughter,  Stephanie's 
daughter,  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Prince  Windeschgratz.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  very 
indiganant  at  the  heartless  conduct  of 
King  Leopold  in  driving  his  daughter 
away  from  her  mother's  side  after  her 
death,  and  he  has  shown  his  displeasure 
by  sending  a  special  invitation  to  Prin- 
cess Stephanie  to  visit  him  when  she  re- 
turns from  England.  King  Leopold's 
own  reputation  is  the  most  unsavory  of 
all  the  European  royalties,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  his  daughter  on  the  sad  occa- 
sion, with  his  display  of  piety  and  prayer, 
have  excited  ridicule  and  indignation 
evervwhere. 

_,      ..       ,     .  Turkey  has  during  the 

The  Macedonian        ,  -^  ,         °,. 

-^      .  last  century  lost  slice 

after  slice  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were 
time  for  another  portion  of  her  domain 
to  be  freed.  Early  in  the  last  century 
Greece  became  independent,  and  Servia, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  later  Crete, 
have  secured  their  freedom,  and  Bessara- 
bia and  Batum  have  been  taken  by  Rus- 
sia, and  Egypt  and  Cyprus  by  England, 
while  Syria  is  put  under  the  protection 
of  France  and  other  Powers.  The  great 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Shipka  Pass 
by  the  Russians  and  Bulgarians  occurred 
just  as  the  outbreak  in  Salenika  and 
Monastir  had  become  serious.  The  rising 
has  now  attained  grave  proportions,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  be  largely  suppressed. 
Of  course,  Russia  is  suspected  of  foment- 
ing the  troubles.  The  revolutionists  are 
said  to  hold  all  the  passes  and  to  have 
burned  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Monas- 
tir, while  the  Turks  have  gathered  a  large 
force  and  threaten  to  bombard  the  town. 
The  revolutionary  bands  have  sacked  a 
number  of  Turkish  villages.  It  appears 
to  be  the  Bulgarians  who  are  engaged  in 
the  outbreak,  and  they  are  charged  with 
murdering  150  Greeks.  The  Albanians 
are  said  to  have  murdered  the  Russian 
Consul  at  Uskub,  a  principal  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Monastir,  near  the 
Servian  frontier.  The  Turkish  forces 
claim  victories,  and  the  revolutionists  can 
hardly    win    unless    Russia    intervenes. 
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The  German     ^^^  ^^e  interval  before  the 
Tariff  meeting    of    the    German 

Reichstag  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission have  been  very  busy  at  work, 
and  the  proposed  law  has  had  its  first 
reading  before  them.  This  is  the  one 
great  topic  before  the  country,  and  the 
Agrarian  interest  has  been  in  control, 
and  had,  at  the  last  session,  persuaded 
the  Government  to  propose  a  law  that 
would  put  a  heavy  protective  tax  on 
agricultural  productions.  But  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  has  been  even  more 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  lords 
of  agriculture.  On  a  unit  of  lOO  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds)  the  tax  on  wheat  is 
now  $0.83 ;  the  Government  proposition 
was  $1.43,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
puts  it  at  $1.67.  The  tariff  on  other  pro- 
ductions is  similarly  raised,  the  three 
corresponding  figures  for  barley  being 
$0.48,  $0.95  and  $2.14;  flour,  $1.79, 
$3.21,  $4.46;  pearl  barley  and  oatmeal, 
$1.74,  $3.81,  $4.46.  Starch  and  ver- 
micelli, which  are  now  free,  are  to  be 
taxed  $4.28  and  $5.95.  Pork  (unpre- 
pared), now  free,  is  set  at  $10.71,  bacon 
at  $8.57,  and  sausages  are  raised  from 
$4.05  to  $16.66.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Agrarians  propose  to  exclude  foreign 
products.  While  such  a  tariff  will,  if 
adopted,  injuriously  affect  American  ex- 
ports, it  will  be  yet  more  objectionable 
to  Russia  and  Austria,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  Government  will  ac- 
cept the  recommendations. 

Catholic  Agitation     Recent  statistics  again 
in  Austria  f  ^^  ^hat  the     Away 

from  Rome  m  the 
Austrian  Empire  has  evidently  become 
a  fixed  fact  in  the  religious  life  of  that 
country.  These  statistics  have  been  reg- 
ularly gathered  and  published  by  the 
Evangelical  Consistory  in  Vienna,  and 
this  body  reports  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year  the  accessions  to  both 
the  Protestant  Churches  ofiicially  recog- 
nized in  Austria,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed,  were  2,523  persons,  and  of 
these  2,339  came  directly  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  fold.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  two  Churches  lost  567  adherents, 
of  whom  476  joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
leaving  a  gain  of  adherents  for  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  i,9s6,  of  whom  1,863 
were  converts  from  the  Mother  Church. 


The  percentage  of  increase  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  six  months 
since    the    beginning    of    the    agitation. 
The  growth  and  steady  spread  of  this 
movement  has  largely  been  the  cause  of 
a  rather   bitter   controversy   within   the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself.     Sev- 
eral prominent  papers  in  Germany    who 
fear   that   the   agitation    will    cross    the 
boundary  and  especially  will  disturb  the 
Church  of   Bavaria,    such   as    the    Ger- 
mania  of  Berlin  and  the   Volkszeitung 
of   Cologne,  have  openly  declared  that 
the  m.ovement  cannot  be  headed  off  be- 
cause of  the  inferiority  of  the  Austrian 
clergy.     In  Austria  itself  the  more  lib- 
eral element  within  the  Church  is  call- 
ing  for   a   regeneration   of   the   Church 
along  more  evangelical  lines,  but  not  in 
favor  of  Protestantism.     The  most  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  this  movement  is 
Professor   Ehrhard,   of   Vienna,    whose 
work   on    the    Catholic    Church   of   the 
twentieth  century  and  its  relation  to  in- 
dependent   research    is    a    sign    spoken 
against  by  the  officials  of  the  Church,  al- 
tho  it  has  not  been  placed  on  the  Index. 
Recently    the    second    annual    vacation 
congress   of   the    German    Catholics    of 
Austria  was  called,  but  when  the  name 
of  Ehrhard  was  placed  on  the  program 
the   Church   authorities    demanded   that 
his    name    be    erased.      In    consequence 
the  congress  was  declared  ''  off."     Con- 
siderable excitement  has  also  been  caused 
by  the  rather  independent  addresses  of 
Dr.  Schleicher,  who  openly  demands  re- 
form '*  in  head  and  members."     He  re- 
cently published  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  "  Correspondenzhlatt "  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  of  Austria,  with  extracts  from 
a  goodly  number  of  Catholic  clergy  fa- 
voring the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  rule. 
The  f  amyous  Catholic  priest,  Hans  Jacob, 
an  author    whose  popular  writings  are 
read  with  delight  also  by  Protestants,  says : 
"  One  thing  is  sure,  the  clergy  of  Germany 
would  not  be  a  particle  better   than  that  of 
Austria     if  it  had   not   such   a  powerful   op- 
ponent  in    Protestantism.      The    Retormation 
has  hurt  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  has  also 
helped  her  very  much.     And  this  double  work 
Protestanism   is   still    doing.     The   Church    in 
Germany,  too,  has  had  its  great  losses.    Fully 
90  per   cent,   of  the   educated  classes,   60  per 
cent,  of  all  the  half  educated  and  50  per  cent, 
of   the   working  classes   have   been   estranged 
from    the    Church    and    are    either    superficial 
deists  or  even  out-spoken  atheists." 
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By  Urbain  Gohier 

Author  ok  "  L'ArmEe  Contre  La  Nation  " 


THE  name  of  Zola  will  always  re- 
main linked  with  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  and  posterity  will  regard 
the  intervention  of  the  great  novelist  as 
his  best  claim  to  honor,  long  after  most 
of  his  literary  work  will  have  faded  from 
the  memory  of  man. 

Before  the  grand  battle  which  began 
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toward  the  end  of  1897  Zola  had  never 
taken  any  part  in  public  affairs.  A  hard 
worker,  proud  of  the  reputation  he  had 
won  throughout  the  whole  world,  he  con- 
tinued to  collect  his  ''  sociologic  "  docu- 
ments and  to  print  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity his  big  novels.  He  imagined  that 
he  ruled  the  literary  world  and  was  con- 
tented with  his  dominion. 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  had  produced 
much,  but  the  quality  was  not  ecual  to 
the  quantity.  The  large  sale  of  his  works 
at  home  and  their  translation  into  all  the 
modern  tongues  was  attributed  by  their 


author  to  their  literary  merit,  whereas 
I  he  real  explanation  was  oi  a  less  honor- 
able nature. 

The  enemies  of  Zola  have  accused  him 
of  purposely  increasing  the  number  of 
questionable  descriptions  and  vulgar 
scenes,  of  having  designedly  utilized 
all  that  is  worst  in  human  life,  of  having 
coined  money  out  of  filth.  The  charge 
is  probably  unfair. 

In  his  desire  to  combat  the  conven- 
tionality of  the  literature  of  the  day  Zola 
simply  went  too  far.  He  was  quite  hon- 
est in  this,  but  his  sincerity  misled  him. 
When  he  set  himself  the  task  of  painting 
life  and  society  as  they  actually  are  he 
was  afraid  he  might  forget  the  seamy 
side.  He  tried  to  introduce  into  the  pic- 
ture this  along  with  the  rest,  but  finally 
got  himself  into  the  state  where  he  saw 
this  and  nothing  else.  A  book  produced 
under  such  conditions  was  naturally  filled 
with  filth.  The  public  throughout  the 
w^orld  eagerly  seized  upon  the  filth,  and 
Zola  always  imagined  that  his  grand  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  beauty  of  his  style 
and  the  originality  of  his  characters. 

But  the  truth  is  there  was  neither 
beauty  of  style  nor  originality  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  always  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  went  to  college  and  never 
took  his  degree.  But  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  France,  even  some  of  our 
geniuses,  never  had  a  university  training. 
It  is  a  big  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  a 
great  author  is  not  to  pass  through  the 
university.  Zola's  style  is  very  ordinary, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  and  his  books 
were  as  badly  arranged  and  planned  as 
they  are  poorly  written. 

But.  taken  all  together.  Zola's  literary 
work  is  peculiarly  strong.  It  is  an  im- 
ix)sing  monument  which  wins  ad- 
miration if  vou  can  overlook  the  de- 
tails. Notwithstanding  the  vulgarities 
and  the  obscenities,  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tion and  unskillful-  construction,  the 
wearisome  mannerisms  and  lame  style, 
the  work  has  backbone.  A  whole  gen- 
eration has  been  captivated  by  it.    It  has 
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exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  many 
young  writers  and  has  produced  impor- 
tant secondary  effects  on  the  sociaHst 
movement. 

Tho  his  writings  have  grave  defects  it 
is  evident  that  they  also  possess  many 
soHd  good  qualities.  Zola  was  obstinate, 
a  very  hard  worker,  hit  out  from  the 
shoulder  in  discussions,  was  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  strength  and  in  his 
kicky  star.  He  threw  himself  with  as- 
tonishing vigor  into  the  literary  arena 
and  kept  laboring  away  on  the  same 
lines.  He  turned  out  volume  after  vol- 
ume, and  his  very  prolificness  made  ar- 
tistic finish  impossible.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  written  so  much  pro- 
duced a  certain  effect. 

Zola  eventually  found  himself  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  of  disciples,  admirers  and 
imitators.  But  he  succeeded  in  making 
even  more  enemies  than  friends,  enemies 
who,  however,  did  as  much  as  his  friends 
to  increase  his  reputation.  When  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  monomania  for  ob- 
scenity, he  offered  his  readers  some 
idyllic  tales.  The  dirtiness  of  "Nana" 
and  "  La  Terre "  was  partly  washed 
away  by  "  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe  Mouret," 
"  Une  Page  d'Amour  "  and  "  Le  Reve." 

Sometimes  he  almost  produced  a  mas- 
terpiece. "  L'Assommoir  "  and  "  Ger- 
minal "  are  probably  the  two  books  that 
will  survive  from  this  heap  of  volumes. 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  epic  in  "  Ger- 
minal." H  Zola  had  written  two  or  three 
more  stories  like  that  and  suppressed  a 
dozen  like  "  Nana  "  he  would  occupy  a 
more  enviable  place  in  French  letters. 
But  when  an  author  is  popular  he  is  apt 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  pub- 
lisher and  throw  off  what  sells. 

Zola's  literary  work  has  done  much  to 
advance  socialistic  ideas  because  he 
showed  up  the  vices  of  the  middle  classes, 
who,  in  France,  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves all  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  revolution  of  1789.  Nowhere  else 
have  these  vices  been  stripped  so  bare  as 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quarts. 

Curiously  enough  Zola  in  personal 
appearance,  habits  and  tastes  was  a  typ- 
ical Frenchman  of  the  middle  class — of 
the  lower  middle  class.  He  was  rather 
undersized,  with  a  well-rounded  abdo- 
men, a  sad  face,  an  aggressive  yet  timid 
manner,  a  hissing  and  hesitating  voice. 


He  lived  a  retired  life.  He  bought  many 
artistic  things,  but  lacked  taste  in  his 
purchases.  He  earned  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  always  found  the  times  hard. 
He  had  narrow  ideas,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  common  herd.  In  a  word,  he  was 
a  Philistine  of  a  past  generation. 

Tho  his  books  preached  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  social  fabric,  he  really 
came  to  the  defense,  in  the  newspapers, 
of  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this 
society.  For  instance,  after  the  charges 
of  corruption  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  project  there  was 
throughout  France  a  feeling  of  universal 
reprobation  for  the  sharpers  who 
brought  about  this  national  disaster.  But 
Zola,  in  a  memorable  article  printed  in 
the  Figaro,  came  to  their  rescue.  He  did 
not  openly  approve  their  acts,  but  he  held 
that  social  life  would  become  impossible 
if  men  were  not  very  indulgent  toward 
one  another.  On  this  occasion  he  blamed 
severely  the  overvirtuous,  the  ultra-hon- 
est who  disturbed  the  public  peace  by 
their  recriminations ! 

Such  was  Zola's  literary  work  and 
such  his  mental  condition  when  the  Drey- 
fus affair  burst  upon  the  world.  The 
battle  for  justice  had  been  under  way  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  several  of  its 
earlier  supporters  had  already  drawn 
back  before  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
military  faction,  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  1898,  Zola  brought  his  famous  atticle, 
'*  J'Accuse,"  to  the  Aurore  office,  of 
which  paper  I  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  editors.  He  had  offered  it  to  more 
widely  read  sheets,  but  it  had  been  de- 
clined. We  accepted  it,  tho  we  clearly 
saw  what  the  consequences  would  be. 

To  understand  fully  the  situation  of 
the  Aurore  and  Zola  under  the  circum- 
stances, one  should  bear  in  mind  that  in 
France  it  is  the  newspaper  which  pub- 
lishes, and  not  the  writer  who  signs,  an 
objectionable  article,  that  has  to  suft'er. 
The  latter  is  looked  upon  simply  as  an 
accomplice.  So  we  knew  that  the  Au- 
rore would  receive  the  full  force  of  the 
impending  blow.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  staff  for  consultation.  Up  to  that 
moment  the  policy  of  the  Aurore  in  this 
Dreyfus  business  had  been  simply  to  pro- 
claim that  there  were  flaws  in  the  trial 
of  1894.  But  here  came  Zola  squarely 
declaring  Dreyfus  innocent.  He  ac- 
cused, by  name,  ten  officers  of  the  army 
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of  the  worst  crimes.  He  held  nothing 
back,  indulged  in  no  hypothetical  state- 
ments, but  came  right  out  with  his 
charges.  The  situation  was  full  of  dan- 
ger. Public  opinion  was  at  such  a  white 
heat  that  we  might  all  be  lynched  the 
next  day.  Anyway,  the  early  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Aurore  seemed  highly  prob- 
able. But  we  decided  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  might  be. 

The  article  appeared  in  big  type,  with 
a  headline  in  still  bigger  type.  The  re- 
sult was  what  we  expected.  The  next 
day  all  France  was  quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  the  whole  world  became  at- 
tentive.    The  famous  lawsuit  followed. 

Zola's  article  will  have  its  place  in  his- 
tory. As  we  look  back  on  that  struggle, 
in  which  each  day  produced  a  bit  of  the 
truth,  the  paragraphs  of  Zola's  article 
now  appear  like  real  prophecies.  When 
first  published  his  list  of  crimes  seemed 
too  terrible  to  be  true  and  the  nation  was 
furious.  But  to-day  it  is  seen  that  Zola 
kept  well  within  the  truth  and  that  his 
list  of  criminals  was  much  too  short. 

Did  Zola  possess  the  gift  of  second 
sight  thus  to  be  able  to  divine,  if  not  the 
whole  truth,  at  least  a  large  part  of  it? 
Not  at  all.  The  Dreyfus  family  had  been 
laboring  three  years  in  bringing  together 
materials  bearing  on  the  subject  and 
were  seeking  a  wTiter  to  utilize  these 
materials  and  whose  fame  and  ability 
would  rivet  public  attention.  More  than 
one  author  who  met  the  requirements  was 
tempted  to  undertake  the  task,  but  re- 
coiled at  the  last  moment.  Then  Zola 
stepped  forward  and  exclaimed :  *'  I  will 
make  this  matter  mine ;  "  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  novelist  quickly  seized  all 
the  details  of  this  astonishing  plot. 

When  Zola  wrote  that  he  would  make 
the  Dreyfus  affair  his  own  he  felt  that 
he  was  the  patriarch  of  French  letters 
and  honestly  thought  that  he  exercised  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  same  hegemony 
as  Voltaire  in  the  eighteenth.  If  Voltaire 
had  his  Calas  affaire,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Zola  should  have  his  Dreyfus  affair. 
The  tw^o  cases  were  nearly  alike  and  the 
result  would  be  the  same — at  least  so 
thought  Zola ;  for  the  wide  circulation  of 
his  books  led  him  to  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple would  support  him. 

But  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  this. 
He  must  have  then  perceived  that,  tho 
people  devoured  his  tales,  it  did  not  fol- 


low that  these  same  people  regarded  him 
as  the  keeper  of  their  consciences.  The 
real  reason  of  his  literary  success  must 
then  have  dawned  upon  him.  Instead  of 
leading  people  with  him,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
mob  bent  upon  his  destruction.  He  put 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  but  his  pride 
must  have  experienced  a  great  fall  when 
he  saw  his  supposed  popularity  crumble 
to  pieces  in  a  night. 

While  engaged  with  his  literary  pen  in 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society,  Zola 
preserved,  oddly  enough,  a  strange  ven- 
eration for  many  of  the  most  absurd  and 
antiquated  foibles  of  this  same  society. 
He  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect aged  office  holders  and  discredited 
financiers.  He  itched  to  be  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  that  discredited  so- 
ciety coterie  where  there  are  not  more 
than  ten  real  men  of  letters.  And  now, 
suddenly,  he  is  dismissed  from  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  the  Academy  slams  its 
door  in  his  face,  and  his  literary  disciples 
turn  their  backs  on  him,  some  going  over 
to  the  enemy  and  others  keeping  a  pru- 
dent silence.  In  a  word,  Zola  discovers 
that  he  is  left  standing  alone. 

Then  it  was  that  the  socialists  came  to 
his  rescue.  During  some  months  the 
French  Socialist  Partv  held  aloof  from 
this  Dreyfus  business,  which  seemed 
simply  a  fight  between  two  middle-class 
factions.  But  it  quickly  perceived  that 
the  question  was  much  larger  and  nobler 
than  was  at  first  supposed  and  that  im- 
portant political  and  socialist  results 
might  be  obtained  if  this  military-clerical 
plot  could  be  downed.  So  the  socialists 
took  up  the  matter  and  Zola  won  a  partial 
victory  by  their  aid.  Left  to  themselves 
and  their  own  resources  the  little  intel- 
lectual elite,  who,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  began  the  battle,  would  have  been 
crushed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely 
reinforcement  of  the  socialist  contingent. 
From  that  moment  Zola  felt  himself 
drawn  toward  Socialism.  Lentil  then  he 
had  had  no  very  clear,  exact  and  scientific 
conception  of  what  Socialism  was :  but 
thenceforth  he  deliberately  enrolled  him- 
self under  the  banner  of  a  sort  of  senti- 
mental Socialism.  He  now  dreamed  of  a 
better  humanity,  more  open  to  right  and 
truth,  a  world  more  happy  to  live  in. 
His  new  Ideas  were  to  be  formulated  in 
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a  fresh  series  of  works  to  be  published 
under  the  generic  title  of  '*  The  Four 
Evangiles/'  which  were  to  be  named 
"Fecundity,"  "Labor,"  "Truth"  and 
"  Justice."  The  first  two  volumes  have 
appeared.  The  third  is  now  appearing 
in  Paris  as  a  serial,  but  the  fourth  will 
never  be  written. 

This  part  of  Zola's  literary  work  is 
absolutely  different  from  what  went  be- 
fore. The  style  is,  of  course,  the  same. 
We  find  in  it  much  the  same  mannerisms, 
faults  of  composition  and  naive  pointing 
of  morals.  But  the  old  pessimism  has 
given  place  to  the  most  candid  and  de- 
cided optimism.  In  the  Rougons-Mac- 
quart  series  the  characters  are  repulsive 
and  life  is  a  curse.  In  the  Four  Evan- 
g-iles  life  is  a  benediction,  and  if  the 
world  is  still  rather  bad,  it  is  on  the  point 
of  becoming'  better. 

The  Catholic  priests  and  monks  of 
France  are  now  engaged  in  informing 
their  flocks  that  the  infamous  Zola,  pur- 
sued by  celestial  vengeance,  has  crowned 


his  earlier  crimes  by  the  supreme  one  of 
taking  his  own  life.  But  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  the  accusation  is  seen  when 
we  consider  what  Zola  has  been  doing 
during  the  past  three  years.  A  man  does 
not  commit  suicide  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  singing  the  praises  of  this  world. 

Zola  has  been  given  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral by  the  Dreyfusards,  most  of  whom, 
however,  came  over  to  our  camp  only  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. The  Dreyfusard  critics  are  engaged 
in  placing  the  literary  glory  of  Zola  above 
that  of  his  brother  authors,  while  the 
Anti-Dreyfusard  critics  are  engaged  in 
the  contrary  action.  This  means  that  in 
France  there  is  no  longer,  since  the  Drey- 
fus affair,  any  literary  criticism,  any  art 
criticism,  any  dramatic  criticism,  any 
philosophical  criticism.  The  coming  gen- 
eration will  have  a  large  task  before  it 
in  placing  the  works  of  the  present  day 
where  they  rightly  belong.  But  perhaps 
it  will  have  other  things  to  do. 

New  York  City. 


A    Song    for    Gladness 

By  Charles  W.  Stevenson 

OH  be  thou  glad  in  sorrow,  and  be  thou  calm  in  pain ; 
There's  quiet  in  the  sunshine,  there's  melody  in  rain ; 
P'or  when  the  heart  is  joyous  all  ways  lead  on  to  light, 
And  merely  thy  well-wishing  will  make  the  future  bright. 
Then  weep  no  more  for  sorrow, 

Turn  all  remorse  to  gain. 
And  welcome  the  good  spirit 
Where  love  doth  ever  reign. 

Oh  wait  no  more  on  worrv,  companion  not  with  care. 
Ever  the  morning  dawneth  and  dawneth  everywhere. 
And  when  the  heart  is  open  to  loveliness  and  truth. 
From  every  wind  of  heaven  comes  the  world's  eternal  youth. 
Then  work,  but  do  not  worry, 
And  wait,  but  not  with  care ; 
For  in  the  never-ending 

'Tis  morning  now,  and  fair ! 

Be  glad,  thou !  do  not  murmur ;  smile  as  the  moments  die ! 
Forever  and  forever  life's  troubles  fade  and  fly ; 
Down  in  the  doom  of  passage  fate  seals  the  deeds  to  rest : 
Forever  and  forever  life  is  and  will  be  blest. 
Behold  how  glad  is  nature, 

The  hills  do  greet  the  sky — 
The  clouds  may  brood  above  them, 
But  the  river  flashes  by ! 

Warrensburg,'  Mo. 


Personal    Traits    of    Emile    Zola 


By  Theodore  Staaton 

[Mr.   Stanton  has  just  arrived  in  this  country  for  a  brief  visit.     We  are  pleased  to  give  some  of 
his  personal   recollections  of  Zola. — Editor.] 


ZOLA  was  a  ready  talker.  He  had  a 
strong,  rather  harsh  voice,  but  you 
forgot  the  roughness  of  its  timbre 
because  of  the  vividness  of  the  thoughts 
which  it  conveyed.  He  spoke  just  as  he 
wrote.  He  would  repeat  the  same  state- 
ment, if  he  wished  to  drive  it  home,  sev- 
eral times,  and  each  time  it  would  be  so 
differently  dressed  that  you  did  not  rec- 
ognize it  as  having  been  already  present- 
ed. He  generally  succeeded  therefore 
in  convincing,  at  least  while  you  were  in 
his  presence. 

There  was  a  boldness  about  his  speech 
that  produced  a  strong  effect.  "  If  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  to  mount  a  white 
steed,"  he  said  to  me  on  one  occasion, 
"  and  start  in  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
entrance  of  Paris,  he  would  be  King  of 
France  before  he  passed  out  at  the  Vin- 
cennes  gate — especially  if  he  could  scare 
up  some  uniform."  This  was  said  before 
the  Boulanger  movement  threatened  for 
a  moment  to  overturn  the  Republic. 

This  divining  power  of  Emile  Zola  was 
remarkable.  I  have  been  struck  more 
than  once  in  conversation  with  him  by 
the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  he 
predicted  what  would  happen,  basing  his 
prediction  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour.  The  most  astonishing  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  his  famous  ''  J'accuse," 
when  he  drew  conclusions  that  subse- 
quent revelations  showed  to  be  true  to 
the  letter.  This  gift  he  doubtless  owed 
to  his  talent  for  and  practice  in  romance 
writing.  It  was  his  habit  to  construct 
plots  and  produce  results  from  given  con- 
ditions. He  could  work  back  from  a  re- 
sult to  its  cause,  or  vice  versa.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  complex  Dreyfus  im- 
broglio was  spread  before  him  he  was 
on  his  native  heath.  Some  of  his  friends 
feared  he  had  no  good  ground  for  some 
of  the  charges  he  made.  He  calmly  an- 
swered :  "  Given  the  circumstances,  there 
are  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred 
that  T  am  right.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
you  the  hundredth  one." 


Probably  this  inborn  gift  for  unravel- 
ing mystery  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Zola  plunged  headlong  into  the  Dreyfus 
struggle.  But  there  was  another  and 
better  motive.  Zola  enjoyed  helping  oth- 
ers.    His  rather  blunt  and  stern  exterior 


EMILE     ZOLA 

covered  a  quick-beating  heart.  I  well 
remember  how  he  came  to  me  last  winter 
to  see  if  1  could  not  find  a  m.arket  in 
America  for  the  literary  wares  of  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  critic  who  had  lost  a 
fine  position  on  the  Paris  press,  a  victim 
of  the  deadly  Dreyfus  affair.  "  What 
you  do  for  him  you  do  for  me."  he  said  ; 
and  several  months  afterward  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  friend  in  need,  for  he 
thanked  me  warmly  for  the  slight  help  f 
had  been  able  to  give. 

Zola's  custom  of  answering  all  the 
many  letters  he  received  should  be  noted, 
for  his  hand  was  exceedingly  weary  aftei 
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the  completion  of  the  regular  morning 
task  on  the  novel  which  happened  then 
to  be  on  the  stocks,  and  he  would  not 
employ  a  secretary.  I  never  received  a 
scrap  of  writing  from  him  that  was  not 
in  his  own  chirography.  He  could  not 
be  induced  to  utilize  typewriter  or  ste- 
nographer. If  a  letter  could  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words,  these  words  were  sent 
on  his  visiting  card,  though  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  devote  a  complete  letter  to  a 
subject  that  called  for  fuller  treatment. 
He  shared  the  French  aversion  to  post 
cards.  He  never  sent  me  one,  and  I 
never  heard  of  his  using  them.  His  post 
card  was  his  visiting  card. 

When  Zola  reached  the  age  when  men 
often  begin  to  get  stout  he  took  fright  at 
possible  obesity  and,  with  the  vigor  he 
put  into  everything  he  undertook,  began 
a  relentless  opposition  to  the  tendency. 
Physicians  were  consulted,  medical  books 
read,  and  not  a  few  nostrums  examined 
if  not  actually  tried.  Finally  he  settled 
down  to  this  simple  preventive,  never 
drinking  while  eating.  ,  Whether  this  re- 
gime is  efficacious  or  not  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  that  Zola  did  not  become 
stout  was  patent.  Though  solid,  well- 
built,  big-boned  and  sufficiently  fleshy, 
he  kept  himself  at  the  right  point,  and  I 
often  asked  myself  if  the  over-thinness 
and  too  ashen  color  of  the  face  was  not 
due  to  tampering  with  the  stomach  to 
prevent  embonpoint.  However  this  may 
be  I  could  not  help  feeling,  when  I  read 
his  terrible  end,  that  he  might  have  re- 
sisted successfully,  as  did  his  unhappy 
wife,  that  slow  smothering  if  he  had  not 
impaired  a  naturally  vigorous  constitu- 
tion by  his  sometimes  excessive  fight 
against  corpulency. 

Much  more  sensible  was  Zola's  re- 
course to  the  bicycle  to  counteract  the 
evil  results  of  sedentariness  which  a  busy 
author  cannot  escape.  He  also  found 
in  "  the  wheel  "  a  rest  from  mental 
strain.  A  very  striking  example  of  this 
came  under  my  eye.  Tn  the  midst  of 
that  famous  trial,  when  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice was  so  outraged  in  his  person  and 
when  his  life  was  seriously  in  danger  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  I  was  slowly  as- 
cending the  long  Suresnes  hill,  which  all 
cyclists  in  the  environs  of  Paris  know  so 
well,  when  I  passed  a  man  who  was  push- 


ing his  "  machine."  After  1  had  got  by 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  probably 
Zola,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  in 
bicycle  costume.  But  as  I  had  purposely 
kept  away  from  him  during  the  trial, 
when  so  many  journalists  were  nearly 
pestering  the  life  out  of  him,  and  as  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  if  he  ventured 
out  alone  at  such  a  time — it  was  an  oif 
day  in  the  fiery  trial — he  wanted  to  be 
alone,  I  did  not  even  look  back  to  see 
if  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  "  J'ac- 
cuse."  But  the  next  day  I  learned  that 
it  was  Zola  whom  I  had  overtaken  and 
that  though  his  friends  were  worried  he 
himself  could  not  resist  this  ''communion 
with  himself  and  his  wheel,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  at  the  moment  when  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  France,  and  when  he 
was  wont  to  say  in  French,  what  is  bet- 
ter expressed  in  English  in  that  pat 
phrase,  "  the  more  I  see  of  men  the  more 
I  like  dogs." 

And  this  last  word  reminds  me  of 
those  lively  little  animals,  the  pets  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  who  also  nearly  perished 
on  that  baneful  night.  They  always 
greeted  you  when  you  called  on  the  nov- 
elist, and  would  go  jumping  and  barking 
about  the  room,  sometimes  drowning  the 
voice,  strong  tho  it  was,  of  their  master. 
A  shake  of  his  finger  sufficed  to  calm 
them.  But  sometimes,  when  carried 
away  by  what  he  was  narrating,  Zola's 
voice  and  gestures  seemed  to  call  for  fur- 
ther emphasis  or  approbation,  these  in- 
telligent creatures  would  become  agitated 
again,  spring  to  their  feet  and  close  the 
master's  statement  with  a  vigorous 
series  of  barks,  as  if  they  were  a  well- 
trained  claque.  Again,  when  you  left  the 
room  and  descended  the  carpeted  stair- 
case, lined  on  either  side  by  innumerable 
knicknacks,  the  dogs  were  once  more  at 
and  on  your  heels,  and  when  the  big, 
stout  door  slammed  behind  you  you  could 
hear  them  go  scampering  and  barking  up 
the  stairs  again.  Those  who  knew  Zola 
the  man,  rather  than  Zola  the  writer, 
were  as  faithful  to  him  as  these  dogs, 
1)ut  it  may  be  fairly  asked  if  after  his 
experience  of  life  Emile  Zola  did  not 
count  more  on  the  constancy  of  his  ter- 
riers than  on  the  constancy  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

New  York  City. 


The    Recent    Army    and    Navy    Maneuvers 

By    Lieutenant-Commander   Roy    C.    Smith,    U.  S.  N. 


Ok  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Massachusetis." 


IT  is  too  early  yet  to  know  how  the 
Army  and  Navy  maneuvers  have 
been  arbitrated.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, if  a  categorical  decision  will  ever  be 
announced.  Certain  information  will, 
perhaps,  be  given  out,  but  the  mass  of  the 
evidence  collected  will  be  filed  away  con- 
fidentially for  the  use  of  the  departments 
concerned. 

The  idea  of  the  maneuvers  originated 
with  the  army.  The  present  generation 
has  seen  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in 
the  character  of  shore  defenses.  Mason- 
ry forts  and  smooth-bore  guns  answered 
every  purpose  up  to  the  American  civil 
war.  The  British  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria, were  a  demonstration  needed, 
showed  that  masonry  was  doomed.  It 
had  withstood  the  ordnance  of  an  earlier 
day,  but  the  advent  of  high-power  rifles 
made  a  change  of  system  imperative. 
What  had  been  described  as  a  system  of 
concentration  and  protection  gave  place 
to  one  of  dispersion  and  concealment. 
In  other  words,  there  are  now  no  tower- 
ing forts  with  bristling  guns,  but  there 
are  numerous  heavy  rifles  and  mortars, 
widely  scattered,  and  preferably  so  dis- 
posed as  to  give  little  indication  to  sea- 
ward of  their  actual  location. 

The  so-called  Endicott  Board  settled 
in  the  8o's  a  scheme  of  shore  defenses 
that  has  served  as  a  basis  of  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  since  that  time  in  the 
way  of  fortifying  our  important  com- 
mercial and  strategic  centers.  While  the 
heavy  guns  are  the  main  reliance,  the 
general  scheme  comprises  other  features 
as  well,  such  as  submarine  mines,  rapid 
fire  batteries  to  protect  the  mine  fields, 
torpedo  boats  to  deter  the  enemy  at  night, 
searchlights  to  illuminate  him,  and  posi- 
tion finders  to  locate  him  and  give  his 
range  to  the  gunners.  It  is  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  all  these  means  that  makes  the 
perfect  defense. 

The  Spanish  War  gave  a  decided  im- 
petus to  the  work  of  rehabilitation.  One 
of  the  most  important  links  of  our  shore 
defenses    is    the    Artillery    Districts    of 


Narragansett  and  New  London,  forming 
as  they  do  the  protection  to  New  Bed- 
ford, Newport,  Fall  River,  Providence, 
and  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  workj  are  by  no  means  fin- 
ished, tho  they  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves, if  need  be ;  but  a  drawback  hereto- 
fore has  been  that  the  personnel  has  had 
no  practice  in  mobilizing  as  if  for  war 
and  m  simulating  the  aiming  and  firing 
of  the  heavy  guns  at  the  ships  of  a  sup- 
posed enemy.  To  afiford  them  this  op- 
portunity, and  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  the  recent  maneuvers  were 
arranged. 

Any  sham  warfare  is  largely  artificial. 
It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  such  opera- 
tions with  fidelity  to  the  conditions  of  ac- 
tual war.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
assume  certain  limited  phases  and  then 
play  the  game  in  accordance  with  the 
limitations.  In  the  first  place,  the  as- 
sumption that  any  enemy  is  going  to  ap- 
pear, as  he  did,  off  Block  Island,  and  in 
a  condition  to  do  much  harm  to  the  shore 
defenses,  does  great  violence  to  the  idea 
of  the  proper  use  of  our  own  fleet.  Coast 
defense,  as  separated  from  shore  defense, 
is  rather  a  wide  subject.  All  the  shores 
could  be  fortified  to  the  point  of  impreg- 
nability. So  the  navy  could  be  increased 
to  preclude  any  hostile  ships  ever  reach- 
ing our  shores.  Happily,  there  is  a  mean. 
A  mobile  navy  of  moderate  size  is  the 
first  line  of  coast  defense,  and  shore  de- 
fenses of  moderate  strength  at  the  im- 
portant centers  will  resist  an  enemy  that 
has  eluded  the  navy  until  the  fleet  can 
arrive  and  compel  a  settlement. 

In  the  recent  maneuvers  the  army  was 
handicapped  by  having  no  floating  de- 
fense of  any  kind.  Harbor  defense  ves- 
sels, torpedo  boats,  submarine  boats  and 
scouts  were  entirely  absent.  All  it  could 
do  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  enemv 
and  then  oppose  him  as  best  it  mighi 
Once  engaged,  the  idea  on  either  side  was 
to  act  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  in  actual 
war.     All  guns  that  would  bear,  all  the 
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accessories,  all  range  and  position  find-  whether  the  stated  obstruction  could  rea- 

ers    and    all    means    of    communication  sonably  have  been  placed  in  the  channel 

were  tested  as  nearly  as  possible  under  in  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  be- 

service  conditions,  except  that  no  guns  ginning  of  the  maneuvers, 
were  loaded  with  projectiles,  no  ships  or        The  most  difficult  matter  by  far  was 

forts  were  injured  and  nobody  was  hurt,  the  assignment  of  a  value  to  the  effect  of 

It  is  reported  that  General  Randolph,  the  gun  fire.    The  method  was  something  as 

Chief  of  Artillery,  was  asked  how  the  follows :  A  battle-ship  was   given  arbi- 

contest   had   resulted.     He   replied,   "  It  trarily  a  life  of  1,000  points.     It  was  as- 

was  not  a  contest;  it  was  a  test."  sumed  that  one    or    two    12-inch  shells 

As  a  preliminary,  a  careful  set  of  rules  loaded  with  maximite    and    penetrating 

had  to  be  formulated.     In  war  no  rules  her  vitals    would  put  her  out  of  action, 

are  necessary.     Everybody  knows  when  Then,  from  the  accuracy  of  fire  at  diflfer- 

he  is  killed,  or  he  ought  to,  and  every-  ent  ranges  and  the  angle  of  fall,  the  num- 

body  knows  when  his  ship  is  blown  up  or  ber  of  shots  was  estimated  that  would 

sunk.     In  peaceful  maneuvers  all  these  have  to  be  fired  to  get  two  into  the  vitals 

matters  have  to  be  arranged.     The  rules  of  the  ship.    The  quotient  of  1000  by  this 

are  too  long  to  quote.     Generally  speak-  number  was  the  value  of  each  shot  of  a 

ing,  the  umpires  afloat  were  navy  officers,  12-inch  army  gun  at  the  stated  range. 

and  the  umpires  on  shore  army  officers.  And  so  for  other  guns  and  other  ships 

Each  side  also  had  representatives  called  than  battle-ships.     The    points    for    the 

observers    stationed    with    the    opposite  navy   guns    followed    in    this   wise :    At 

forces.     Ships  and  forts  were  not  ruled  close  ranges  their  accuracy  is  practically 

out  of  action  during  the  maneuvers,  but  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  army 

all  the  circumstances  were  reported  by  guns.     At  extreme  ranges,  owing  to  the 

the  umpires,   observers   and   responsible  instability  of  the  gun  platforms   and  the 

commanders  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  circumstance  that  there  are  no  accurate 

which  is  now  sitting.  means  supplied  aboard   ship  of  getting 

The  most  difficult  matters  to  arrange  the  range  as  there  are  on  shore,  the  per- 

were  the  conventions  as  to  the  effect  of  centage  of  hits  will  fall  considerably  be- 

submarine  mines  and  obstructions,  and  low  that  of  the  army  guns  at  the  same 

the  effect  of  gun  fire.     The  mines  were  range.    This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  ship, 

connected  to  explode  either  on  contact  Ships  are  meant  to  fight  each  other  at 

or  at  will,  by  judgm.ent,  when  observa-  ranges  close  enough  to  produce  results 

tions  showed  an  enemy's  ship  to  be  over  Then  the  size  of  the  vulnerable  target, 

the  mine.     The  first  case  was  easily  ar-  whether   battery     or   position   finder   01 

ranged  by  placing  the  mine  fuse  on  shore  search-light,  as  affected  by  the  angle  of 

in  the  electric  circuit  of  the  mine  instead  fall  of  the  projectile,  and  as  compared 

of  in  the  mine  itself.       When  the  fuse  with  the  average  target  presented  by  a 

blew  and  a  ship  was  seen  to  be  over  the  battle-ship,  and  the  damage  done  by  one 

mine,  the  supposition  was  that  she  had  hit  of  a  given    caliber,    determined    the 

struck  it.    In  the  other  case,  the  evidence  points  to  be  assigned  to  each  caliber  for 

was  the  instrumental  observations  of  the  each  range  and  the  life  in  points  of  each 

operators  on  shore  and  the  path  of  the  object  fired  at.     It  is  to  be  understood 

ship  as  plotted  by  observations  on  board  that  the  points  assigned  the  army  and 

ship.  navy  guns  at  the  various  ranges  were  in 

Impassable    obstructions    were    indi-  no  sense  a  comparison  of  the  guns  them- 

cated  in  advance  to  the  umpires  afloat,  selves.     The  points  had  nothing  to  do 

The  information  was  contained  in  sealed  with  the  relative  power  of  the  guns,  but 

envelopes  and  was  kept  secret  by  the  um-  were  the  estimated  effect  of  their  fire  in 

pires.     A  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  points  against  the  life  of  their  ozun  tar- 

"  Scorpion,"  which,  endeavoring  to  pass  g(^ts.     There  was  also  established  a  rate 

by  the  southern  channel  into  Gardiner's  of  fire  per  minute  supnosed  to  be  ade- 

Bay,  found  herself  stopped  by  the  um-  quate  to  silence  temporarily  the  batteries 

pire,  who  announced  that  she  had  stove  on  shore  and  the  exposed  guns  of  the 

her  bow  on  a  sunken  hulk  and  must  re-  ships. 

tire  for  repairs.     The  board  of  arbitra-  The  maneuver  district  is  shown  on 

tion  will  have  to  decide  on  the  evidence  the  accompanying  map.  It  comprised  the 
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Artillery  Districts  of  Narra^ansett  and 
New  London.  The  main  problem  was  to 
bombard  the  forts  and  to  force  an  en- 
trance by  day  or  ni^ht,  or  both,  into  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  and  Long  Lsland  Sound. 
Fort  Rodman  at  New  Bedford  is  really 
not  a  part  of  the  same  strategic  district, 
but  as  it  is  in  the  same  administrative 
district  it  was  included  in  the  plan,  in  or- 
der not  to  neglect  any  part  of  the  person- 
nel or  defenses.  The  other  forts  in  the 
Narragansett  District  in  order  are  Fort 
Adams  at  Newport,  FortWetherill  on  the 
island  of  Conanicut,  and  Fort  Greble  on 
Dutch  Island.  The  forts  mobilized  in 
the  New  London  District  were  Fort 
Mansfield  near  Watch  Hill,  Fort  H.  G. 
Wright  on  Fisher's  Island,  Fort  Michie 
on  Great  Gull  Island,  Fort  Terry  on 
Plum  Island,  and  a  defensive  work  on 
Gardiner's  Point.  Fort  Trumbull  at  New 
London  took  no  part.  Major-General 
Mac  Arthur,  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  commanded  all  the  defenses. 

The  navy  ships  participating  were  the 
"  Kearsarge,"  flagship  of  Rear-Admiral 
Higginson,  in  command  afloat ;  the 
"  Massachusetts,"  ''  Alabama  "  and  "  In- 
diana," all  battle-ships  of  the  first  class ; 
the  monitor  "  Puritan,"  rated  as  a  battle- 
ship for  the  maneuvers ;  the  armored 
cruiser  '"'  Brooklyn,"  flagship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Ccghlan ;  the  protected  cruisers 
**  Olympia  "  and  "  Panther,"  the  last  so 
rated  for  the  maneuvers,  and  the  unpro- 
tected cruisers  ''  Montgomery,"  "  May- 
flower "  and  *'  Supply,"  besides  scouts 
and  auxiliaries. 

The  actual  maneuvers  consisted  in 
seizing  a  base  at  Block  Island  and  de- 
stroying the  army  station  there  estab- 
lished. This  base  was  used  as  a  point  of 
rendezvous  for  most  of  the  succeeding  at- 
tacks. The  army  probably  kept  track  of 
the  movements  of  the  ships  through  their 
various  signal  stations.  The  employment 
of  wireless  telegraphy  by  scouting  vessels 
was  apparently  a  violation  of  the  rules,  as 
floating  defenses  were  excluded.  The 
vessels  were  seen  and  could  have  been 
captured  had  they  not  been  exempt  under 
the  rules.  The  signals  sent  did  not  do 
the  army  much  good  or  the  navy  much 
harm.  Everybody  was  ready  for  action 
all  the  time ;  but  the  practice  was  no 
doubt  beneficial  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  dotted  lines  and  arrowheads  on 
the  plan  show  the  general  course  of  the 


various  attacks.  The  first  one  was  a 
night  and  early  morning  attack  on  Forts 
Michie  and  Terry.  The  "  Brooklyn  " 
and  "  Massachusetts  "  ran  in  at  night  be- 
tween Little  Gull  Island  and  Valiant 
Rock,  and  after  passing  the  batteries, 
countermarched  and  anchored  to  the 
northward  of  Plum  Island  in  the  dead 
angle  of  all  the  guns  except  a  few  of  the 
smaller  calibers,  and  within  the  inside 
zone  of  mortar  fire.  The  board  of  arbi- 
tration will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
got  by  the  batteries.  If  they  did,  then 
from  their  anchorage  they  had  Fort  Ter- 
ry on  Plum  Island  in  reverse.  The  re- 
maining battle-ships  came  up  from  the 
southward  in  face  of  the  forts  in  the  earlv 
morning,  maneuvering  in  circles  close  in. 
and  after  engaging  for  a  while  retired. 
The  "  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Massachusetts  " 
had  got  under  way  and  established  a 
cross  fire.  They  retired  with  the  others. 
The  battle-ships  coming  up  in  the  morn- 
ing had  passed  over  a  mine  field  extend- 
ing between  Fort  Michie  and  Gardiner's 
Point.  One  of  them  was  said  to  have 
blown  herself  up  on  a  contact  mine,  hav- 
ing exploded  the  fuse  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit ;  another  was  said  to  have  passed 
over  an  observation  mine  with  equally 
disastrous  results,  the  mine  having  been 
fired  by  judgment  from  shore. 

This  attack  gave  the  first  experience  of 
the  effect  of  searchlights.  By  common 
consent  these  adjuncts  were  decided  to 
have  been  largely  overrated.  The  ships 
were  often  in  the  beams  and  apparently 
not  visible  to  the  observers  on  shore. 
Much  care  is  needed  to  insure  that  the 
observers  are  not  gradually  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  their  own  lights.  These 
points  seem  to  be  established :  The  lights 
should  be  swept  very  slowly  and  low 
down ;  their  beams  should  not  cross,  for 
inevitably  there  is  formed  an  impenetra- 
ble dark  sector  beyond ;  the  projectors 
should  be  completely  hooded  on  the  shore 
side  ;  and  the  observers  should  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  lights.  The  lights  did  not 
interfere  seriously  with  navigation ;  and, 
in  fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  marks, 
they  were  made  use  of  in  taking  angles 
and  bearings  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
ships.  In  actual  war  they  really  should 
not  be  used  at  all  to  discover  the  enemy 
except  when  fixed  beams  can  be  trained 
on  narrow  passages,  as  was  done  by  the 
blockaders     at     Santiago.     Discovering 
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the  enemy  should  be  left  to  the  scouts  of 
the  floating  defense.  But  to  illuminate 
the  ships  and  make  better  targets  for  the 
gunners  is  a  different  affair.  The  lights 
for  that  purpose  should  be  quite  removed 
from  the  gunners  or  range  observers,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  gradual  blinding  ef- 
fect experienced  by  these  persons  from 
merely  seeing  the  beams  of  light  flashed 
in  front  of  their  eyes. 

The  gun  emplacements,  especially 
those  for  the  disappearing  guns  and  the 
mortars,  seem  to  be  well  nigh  indestructi- 
ble when  attacked  in  face.  Some  of  them 
were  exposed  in  reverse.  If  hostile  ships 
ever  reach  these  localities,  as  by  attack- 
ing in  great  force  or  running  past  in  a 
fog,  the  game  is  then  up  for  the  forts.  It 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
to  permit  the  ships  to  get  by.  An  in- 
stance is  given  later  (the  Newport  at- 
tack) in  which  ships  got  in  rear  of  the 
forts  with  little  exposure  to  themselves 
in  running  in. 

Attacks  followed  by  day  or  night  on 
all  the  defensive  works.  The  weather 
was  persistently  clear  and  no  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  to  run  the  batteries  in 
a  fog.  The  day  attack  on  Fort  Wright 
by  the  '*  Kearsarge,"  "  Massachusetts," 
"Alabama  "  and  "  Indiana  "  was  without 
doubt  the  spectacular  feature  of  the  ma- 
neuvers, excepting  possibly  the  night  at- 
tack on  Newport.  The  ships  came  up  in 
the  early  morning  close  under  Prospect 
Hill,  in  ihe  dead  angle  of  direct  fire,  and 
exposed  only  to  mortar  fire,  the  inner 
zone  of  which  was  quickly  passed. 
Rounding  Prospect  Hill,  it  was  then 
"  give  and  take  "  on  both  sides  at  close 
range.  The  arbitrators  will  have  a  pretty 
problem  to  unravel  in  considering  this 
engagement.  It  would  be  presump- 
tion in  any  one  else  to  attempt  it.  Once 
through  the  Race,  the  battle  was  over; 
for  the  ships  then  turned  up  to  the  north- 
ward and  had  the  works  in  reverse,  and 
if  they  were  not  sunk  before  that  time 
they  made  quick  work  of  the  batteries. 

In  the  night  attack  on  Fort  Wright, 
the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Olympia  "  went 
ahead  to  make  a  diversion,  draw  the 
beams  of  the  searchlights  on  themselves 
and  destroy  the  lights ;  while  the  battle- 
ships endeavored  to  get  into  close  range 
undiscovered.  The  ruse  was  partly  suc- 
cessful. The  cruisers  were  probably  de- 
stroyed,     but      the     battle-ships     came 


through,  wiLJi  a  favoring  tide,  at  15  knots 
over  the  ground,  and  eventually  an- 
chored in  the  Sound  beyond  the  range  of 
the  batteries. 

There  were  several  minor  operations,  in- 
tended to  test  all  parts  of  the  system ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  severing  of  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  cables  by  the  "Olympia;"  a 
night  scouting  expedition  of  the  "  Pan- 
ther," "  Supply,"  "  Montgomery  "  and 
"  Mayflower  "  to  locate  the  searchlights 
along  the  coast ;  the  capture  of  the  Mon- 
tauk  Point  signal  station  by  the  "  Pan- 
ther," "  Montgomery  "  and  ''  Mayflow- 
er ;  "  the  destruction  of  the  Price's  Neck 
station  by  the  "  Montgomery "  and 
"  Mayflower,"  and  the  cable  cutting  and 
countermining  operations  oft"  Newport 
by  officers  of  the  "  xMassachusetts," 
"  Alabama  "  and  "  Peoria."  using  the  lat- 
ter vessel  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  also  an  independent  attack 
on  Fort  Rodman,  Buzzard's  Bay,  by  Ad- 
miral Coghlan's  division,  the  "  Brook- 
lyn," "  Olympia,"  "  Puritan,"  "  Mont- 
gomery "  '"'  Mayflower  "  and  scouts.  In 
retiring  from  this  attack  the  "  Brooklyn  " 
struck  on  a  pinnacle  rock,  or  other  ob- 
struction, in  mid-channel  where  the  chart 
showed  six  fathoms  of  water.  This 
would  do  very  well  for  our  enemies,  but 
such  rocks  or  obstructions  should  be  lo- 
cated for  our  own  benefit.  The  chart 
work  on  our  own  coast  is  done  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  an  institution 
which  is  without  doubt  doing  all  it  can 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Buzzard's 
Bay  and  a  number  of  other  localities  need 
careful  resurveys. 

The  last  day's  work  was  a  bombard- 
ment of  the  Newport  defenses  in  the 
afternoon  and  an  entry  into  the  harbor 
at  night.  The  cruisers  and  smaller  ves- 
sels first  attacked  the  signal  and  position 
finder  stations,  on  which  the  heavy  guns 
and  mortars  depend  for  their  range.  A 
division  under  Admiral  Higginson,  con- 
sisting of  the  "  Kearsarge  "  and  *'  Ala- 
bama," then  lay  in  the  dead  angle  of  di- 
rect gun  fire  off  Brenton  Reef,  exposed 
only  to  the  mortars,  which  had  to  depend 
on  the  destroyed  observation  stations  for 
their  ranges,  and  fired  over  the  point  at 
the  forts.  Another  division,  under  Cap- 
tain Manney,  consisting  of  the  *'  Massa- 
chusetts," "  Indiana  "  and  "  Puritan," 
came  up  to  the  eastward  of  Newport,  lay 
off  Ochre  Point  at  anchor,  and  had  the 
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city  at  its  mercy.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Fort  Adams  reported  that  this  di- 
vision was  out  of  his  reach,  but  that  they 
could  not  harm  him.  They  were  out  of 
his  reach,  because  his  guns  trained  the 
other  way  across  the  regular  entrance ; 
but  the  ships,  with  Forts  Adams  and 
Wetherill  in  line  and  the  exact  range  to 
both  places  accurately  known,  were  drop- 
ping their  shells  over  the  Cliff  Walk  into 
the  forts  without  any  possibility  of  a  re- 
turn. 

As  the  attack  on  Fort  Wright  was  the 
day  spectacular  feature  of  the  maneu- 
vers, so  the  entrance  into  Newport  har- 
bor was  the  night  feature.  The  "  Brook- 
lyn "  and  "  Olympia  "  led  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  '*  Kearsarge,"  "  Massa- 
chusetts "  and  "  Alabama."  The  ships 
were  in  to  fairly  close  range  when  dis- 
covered, but  they  did  not  fire  at  first  to 
avoid  the  harmful  effect  of  smoke  on  the 
careful  navigation  required  in  so  narrow 
a  channel  and  under  the  glare  of  the 
searchlights.  When  they  finally  opened 
they  were  between  Wetherill  and  Adams, 
and  they  fired  with  both  batteries.  The 
din,  smoke,  and  the  glare  of  the  search- 


lights, barely  penetrating  the  smoke,  com- 
bined to  make  it  a  scene  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  took  part.  The 
result,  as  in  the  other  cases,  must  remain 
in  doubt ;  but  the  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged got  their  share  of  experience. 

A  feature  of  the  maneuvers  was  the 
employment  of  the  State  militia  organiza- 
tions ashore  and  afloat.  It  is  certain  that 
these  organizations,  while  rendering  val- 
uable assistance,  must  have  been  able  to 
add  to  their  useful  knowledge  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  duty  they  will  be  called 
on  to  perform  in  time  of  war. 

As  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned,  some 
have  been  outlined.  Some  will  not  be 
made  public,  but  they  have  been  taken  to 
heart  by  the  persons  most  nearly  con- 
cerned. The  greatest  good  was  in  the 
stimulation  of  the  personnel  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  dull  routine  of  drill 
and  in  giving  them  the  most  practical 
possible  experience  short  of  actual  war. 
These  advantages  fully  compensate  for 
the  expense  and  labor  involved  and  in- 
dicate the  propriety  of  perpetuating  the 
army  and  navy  maneuvers. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


The    St. 


Louis    Bribery    Disclosures 

By  W.    R     Draper 


[The  following  article  tells  the  story  of  the  great  fight  Circuit  Attorney  Folk  has  made  and  is 
making  against  the  gang  of  traction  company  bribers  and  Aldermanic  bribe-takers  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  the  most  sensational  and  successful  war  on  municipal  corruption  since  the  days  of  Tweed  in 
New  York.  Since  the  present  article  was  written  the  trial  of  R.  M.  Snyder,  the  promoter,  has  been  going 
on,  and  the  most  astonishing  testimony  of  bribery  has  been  given  by  members  of  the  Council  who  I'eceived 
the  money. — Editor.  J 


THE  loth  day  of  April,  1900,  will  al- 
ways be  a  day  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  St.  Louis,  for  it  was 
the  day  when  Joseph  Wingate  Folk  be- 
came Circuit  Attorney  of  the  city.  That 
simple  event  has  been  the  source  of  more 
actual  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Mound  City  than  any  other 
single  item  in  their  municipal  life.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in 
civic  morals.  It  brought  about  a  whirl- 
wind of  justice  that  seems  destined  to 
sweep  all  the  dirt  of  the  city's  politics 
into  the  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City. 
Other  communities  have  had  upheavals 
of  righteousness ;  other  cities  have  seen 
the  bosses  of  their  official  circles  clad  in 
prison  raiment  and  cast  behind  iron  bars ; 
but  no  place  in  this  broad  land  has  ever 


approximated  a  political  sensation  such 
as  that  which  Folk  has  presented  to  St. 
Louis. 

There  was  no  public  clamor  that 
brought  action  in  the  office  of  the  new 
Circuit  Attorney.  The  rotten  conditions 
within  the  municipal  assembly  were  not 
unsuspected  by  the  electors  who  were  be- 
ing robbed,  but  long-suffering  had  led 
to  the  belief  that  bribery  and  boodling 
were  necessary  incidents  of  our  system 
of  government.  Former  investigations 
had  been  fruitless.  There  was  no  rea- 
son to  look  for  a  change.  But  Joseph 
Folk  took  his  seat  in  office  with  the  no- 
tion that  no  crime  was  a  necessary  inci- 
dent of  the  city  life.  As  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  community  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  suspicions  about  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  city  fathers.  His  very  first  divided  when  the  bill  became  a  law.  Each 
work  in  his  new  capacity  was  to  search  man  took  a  key,  and  the  box  was  to  be 
for  the  bases  of  these  suspicions.  He  opened  only  on  their  joint  demand, 
turned  the  searchlig^ht  of  the  grand  jury  There  is  not  always  honor  among  thieves, 
on  the  "  Central  Traction  Ordinance,"  Then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
which  had  brought  about  the  consolida-  gates,  the  lower  branch  of  the  Assembly, 
tion  of  the  street  railway  companies  of  was  consulted.  The  price  set  upon  the 
the  city.  He  discovered  that  the  Munic-  votes  in  this  establishment  was  $75,000. 
ipal  Assembly  had  enacted  the  measure  It  had  a  larger  membership  and  more 
in  exchange  for  the  sum  of  $250,000.  A  votes  were  required.  There  was  no  com- 
shameless  statute  of  limitations  in  Mis-  plaint  about  the  figure,  and  the  green- 
souri  bars  criminal  proceedinos  on  fel-  backs  were  stored  away  just  as  in  the 
onies  after  three  years  have  elapsed,  case  of  the  Council,  separate  keys  be- 
This  law  protected  all  the  participants  in  ing  given  to  the  member  of  the  house 
the  Central  Traction  deal,  save  one,  R.  and  the  agent.  All  the  preliminaries 
M.  Snyder,  of  Kansas  City,  whom  Folk  were  settled,  and  the  representatives  of 
accused  of  being  the  promoter.  He  was  the  people  went  to  work  to  earn  their 
charged  with  being  the  man  who  had  money.  The  bill  went  sailing  through 
bought  the  franchise  for  $250,000,  and  the  Assembly,  and  all  would  have  been 
later  sold  it  to  the  consolidated  com-  over  were  it  not  for  the  unexpected  inter- 
panies  at  a  profit  of  a  cool  million  dollars,  ference  of  a  court.  The  St.  Louis  Tran- 
It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Snyder  had  been  sit  managers  saw  the  ''  hold-up  "  in  wait- 
out  of  the  State  for  a  considerable  part  ing  for  them,  and  they  had  the  ordinance 
of  the  intervening  three  years,  and  on  declared  invalid  because  no  consents  of 
that  ground  he  was  indicted,  arrested  and  property  owners  had  been  obtained.  Un- 
placed under  bonds  of  $50,000.  The  der  the  ruling  of  the  court  the  precious 
Circuit  Attorney  had  corraled  his  first  bill  was  as  waste  paper.  Another  elec- 
victim.  tion  came  on  and  the  membership  of  the 
The  franchise  purchased  from  Snyder  Assembly  was  changed.  There  was  a 
placed  the  St.  Louis  Traction  Company  muffled  clamor  for  the  money  in  the  safe- 
in  a  position  hazardous  to  the  interests  ty  deposit  boxes.  The  votes  had  been 
of  the  Suburban  Railway  Company.  The  cast,  the  money  was  due,  in  the  opinion 
downtown  terminal  facilities  of  the  lat-  of  the  bribed.  The  franchise  had  not  be- 
ter  were  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  come  a  law,  the  money  was  not  due  in 
and  the  possession  of  a  franchise  improv-  the  mind  of  the  briber.  The  money  was 
ing  them  was  necessary  before  the  op-  eilectually  tied  up.  The  aldermen  ap- 
position company  could  be  induced  to  pointed  a  representative  to  work  for  a 
look  upon  the  Suburban  system  as  a  com-  compromise.  That  astute  individual 
modity,  which  they  should  purchase  at  a  thought  he  would  scare  the  lobbyist  into 
profitable  price.  In  accordance  with  the  action  by  a  threat  of  publicity.  A  hint 
time-honored  usage  of  parliamentary  was  given  to  a  newspaper  man,  and  the 
procedure  in  St.  Louis  the  ambassador  next  day  a  small  item  was  printed  in  an 
of  the  Suburban  Company  made  known  evening  paper  setting  forth  the ''  rumor," 
its  wants  to  a  member  of  the  City  Coun-  mentioning  no  names.  Before  the  lobby- 
cil,  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Assembly,  ist  had  a  chance  to  get  scared,  Mr.  Folk 
and  learned  that  the  necessary  votes  got  busy.  He  saw  the  item  and  started 
therein  could  be  obtained  for  $60,000.  a  bonfire  with  the  traditions  of  the  As- 
The  price  was  satisfactory,  and  the  sembly  and  the  reputations  of  the  mem- 
money  was  borrowed  from  a  bank  on  a  bers  thereof.  That  little  fire  has  been 
note  signed  by  Charles  H.  Turner,  the  blazing  higher  and  higher  ever  since,  and 
president  of  the  Suburban  Company,  El-  fuel  has  been  furnished  from  the  records 
lis  Wainwright  and  Henry  Nicolaus,  two  of  men  of  hitherto  untarnished  reputa- 
of   its   directors.     The   three   gentlemen  tion. 

were  highly  respected  leaders  of  the  lo-  Mr.  Folk  had  no  evidence,  but  he  knew 

cal    business    world.     The    councilman  that  whatever  truth  there  was  in  the  ru- 

and  the  legislative  agent  who  had  made  mor  was  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the 

the  deal  took  the  money  to  a  safety  de-  Assemblymen  and  some  of  the  directors 

posit  box  and  locked  it  up,  the  agreement  of  the  railway  company.     He  summoned 

beinsf  that  it  was  to  be  withdrawn  and  everv  one  of  these  to  appear  before  the 
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grand  jury.  He  met  them  in  a  body  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  jury  room,  and 
told  them  that  he  was  going  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  would  expect  them  to  tell  the 
truth.  If  they  did  not  do  so  every  man 
caught  in  a  lie  was  promised  a  trial  for 
perjury  as  well  as  one  for  bribery  when 
the  evidence  was  all  in  his  hands.  One 
and  all  testified  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  alleged  funds  in  the  locked  boxes, 
and  they  were  dismissed.  Then  Mr.  Folk 
made  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  tried  to  do  a 
little  ''  bluffing  "  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
He  issued  subpoenas  for  Mr.  Turner,  the 
president  of  the  Suburban  Company,  and 
Philip  Stock,  a  wealthy  man  identified 
with  numerous  large  concerns  in  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Folk  suspected  Mr.  Stock  of 
being  the  legislative  agent  who  had  ne- 
gotiated the  deal  with  the  aldermen,  and 
he  knew  that  no  such  arrangement  could 
be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Turner.  At  his  interview  with  these  two 
magnates,  he  intimated  that  he  knew  the 
whole  story  and  would  give  them  their 
choice  of  being  either  witnesses  or  de- 
fendants in  the  coming  trials.  The  im- 
pression given  was  that  some  one  had 
'  squealed,"  and  Turner  and  Stock  be- 
came frightened.  They  decided  to  be 
witnesses  for  the  State  and  divulged 
everything  to  the  grand  jury.  The  re- 
sult was  the  indictment  of  Charles  Kratz, 
"  the  man  with  the  key  "  of  the  City 
Council,  J.  K.  Murrell,  the  key-bearer  of 
the  House  of  Delegates ;  Emil  Meysen- 
berg,  a  millionaire  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil; Ellis  Wainwright,  a  multi-million- 
aire clubman  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Henry  Nicolaus,  another  mil- 
lionaire and  also  a  director.  The  charge 
was  bribery  in  each  instance.  Incidental- 
ly Harry  Faulkner  and  Julius  Lehmann 
were  indicted  for  perjury  for  professing 
to  know  nothing  of  the  money.  They 
were  subsequently  tried  and  sentenced  to 
two  years  each  in  the  penitentiary.  Mr. 
Folk  is  a  man  of  his  word,  as  both  these 
worthies  will  attest. 

Murrell  was  the  first  man  to  be  called 
for  trial.  His  lawyers  used  every  tech- 
nicality permitted  by  practice  to  postpone 
the  hearing,  but  one  after  the  other  was 
overruled,  and  the  day  was  set  for  the 
case  to  begin.  When  trial  was  about  to 
open  the  defendant  was  not  on  hand,  and 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  He  had 
fled.     His  bond  of  $5,000  was  forfeited, 


and  those  of  the  other  defendants  was 
promptly  raised.  That  of  Kratz  was 
made  $20,000,  notwithstanding  the  vocif- 
erous protests  of  that  gentleman.  He 
made  a  melodramatic  appearance  in  court 
when  this  step  was  taken.  He  consid- 
ered the  charges  against  him  as  insults 
heaped  upon  a  zealous  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  raising  his  right  hand  above  his 
head,  he  earnestly  declared  that  he  would 
permit  that  good  arm  to  be  cut  from  his 
body  before  he  would  consent  to  leave  St. 
Louis  under  fire.  Meysenberg  was  sim- 
ilarly indignant  at  Folk's  charges,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  indictment  was 
one  of  the  great  surprises  of  the  cam- 
paign, as  at  that  time  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity was  more  generally  respected  as 
a  model  citizen  than  Emil  Meysenberg. 
He  demanded  an  immedate  trial,  and  Mr. 
Folk  tried  to  accommodate  bim.  His 
case  came  up  immediately  after  the  flight 
of  Murrell.  It  began  on  Monday,  March 
24th,  and  ended  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, with  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  sen- 
tence of  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
It  was  a  body  blow  to  the  gang.  The 
case  was  supposed  to  be  the  weakest  for 
the  State,  and  an  acquittal  was  general- 
ly expected.  Murrell  and  Kratz  and  all 
the  others  had  been  trying  to  delay  their 
trials  until  after  that  of  Meysenberg,  in 
order  to  have  the  prestige  of  that  ac- 
quittal. His  conviction  threw  panic  into 
their  ranks.  Three  hours  after  the  ver- 
dict was  read  Kratz  was  on  his  way  to 
Mexico,  and  no  amputation  operation 
was  necessary  to  get  him  started. 

The  Circuit  Attorney  then  returned  to 
his  grand  jury  room  and  ground  out 
some  more  indictments.  Ed.  Butler,  the 
great  political  boss  of  Missouri,  began 
to  do  some  talking  in  the  newspapers. 
He  boasted  with  reckless  abandon  of 
what  he  could  have  done  with  the  Sub- 
urban deal  if  its  manipulation  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  had  no  mercy 
on  the  men  in  the  toils  because  they  had 
done  a  bungling  job,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  so.  Now,  Ed.  Butler  has  al- 
ways been  a  man  of  omnipotence  in  Mis- 
souri. The  City  Directory  calls  him  a 
blacksmith ;  Bradstreet's  styles  him  a 
millionaire;  and  in  the  world  of  politics 
he  was  considered  "  the  whole  works." 
Furthermore,  he  was  a  king  of  kings  in 
the  very  party  which  had  elected  Mr. 
Folk.     Butler  had  grown  to  look  upon 
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ihe  office  of  the  Circuit  Attorney  as  a 
part  of  his  own  business  plant.  And  so 
he  talked  to  the  reporters  and  ridiculed 
the  amateur  boodlers.  lie  happened  to 
talk  too  much.  Folk  was  listening,  and 
one  fine  morning  the  old  man  himself 
was  named  in  an  indictment  for  attempt- 
ed bribery  and  escaped  imprisonment 
only  by  furnishing  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$40,000.  Since  then  Mr.  Butler  has  been 
so  occupied  with  his  own  troubles  and 
his  fight  for  a  change  of  venue,  which  he 
finally  obtained,  that  he  has  offered  few 
criticisms  to  the  press. 

The  summer  in  St.  Louis  was  occupied 
with  minor  indictments  and  boodle  trials, 
together  with  the  determined  fight  for 
the  extradition  of  Kratz  from  Mexico, 
where  he  had  been  located.  It  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  extradition  treaty 
with  the  Southern  republic  by  adding 
bribery  to  the  list  of  extraditable  of- 
fences, but  it  was  not  made  retroactive, 
and  Kratz  remained  safe  in  Guadalajara. 
The  trial  of  the  pending  cases  seemed 
the  only  remaining  feature  of  the  boodle 
sensation  to  be  considered,  and  the  public 
felt  a  deep  regret  that  the  guilty  men  in 
the  Assembly  seemed  destined  to  escape 
punishment.  The  solitary  evidence 
against  them  was  with  Murrell  and 
Kratz  in  far-away  Mexico,  and  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  was  running  fast  over 
the  crime.  The  dirty  doings  of  the  City 
Hall  promised  to  remain  sealed  up  for- 
ever. 

That  is  how  matters  stood  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  September  8,  when 
Mr.  Folk  sent  for  George  F.  Robertson, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  in  the 
days  of  the  Suburban  bill.  The  politi- 
cian responded  to  the  summons  at  once 
and  walked  with  a  smile  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prosecutor.  He  is  a  genial, 
affable,  polished  man,  and  he  greeted  his 
host  most  cordially.  After  an  exchange 
of  courtesies  Mr.  Folk  said : 

"  George,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  that  deal  in  the  Sub- 
urban railway  matter  when  it  was  in  the 
House  of  Delegates." 

Mr.  Robertson  was  sorry,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  was  hopelessly  ignorant 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  deal,  with 
the  exception  of  information  derived 
from  the  newspapers. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  George.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  vou  know  a 


great  deal  about  it  and  are  able  to  give 
me  some  mighty  interesting  evidence. 
Isn't  that  so?  " 

Robertson  protested  vigorously.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he 
should  be  asked  such  questions.  He  was 
proceeding  to  become  hurt  and  indignant 
when  the  Attorney  interrupted  him  by 
saying : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  George.  Don't  act 
that  way.  Let's  see  if  I  can't  freshen 
your  recollection.     Don't  you  remember 

when "  and  Mr.  Folk  spread  before 

his  listener  the  whole  story  of  the  plans 
and  plots  of  a  combine  in  the  House,  a 
combine  formed  to  control  legislation  in 
that  body.  It  was  bound  to  secrecy  by 
an  oath  which  authorized  the  killing  of 
any  one  who  would  divulge  its  affairs. 
It  had  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
passage  of  the  Suburban  bill  and  other 
"  jobs."  Mr.  Folk  had  the  names  of  its 
members,  the  places  of  their  meetings, 
and  all  the  details.  As  he  quietly  ran 
over  the  outline  and  threw  in  an  occa- 
sional detail  the  smile  faded  from  Rob- 
ertson's face,  he  twitched  nervously  in 
his  chair  and  finally  stared  at  the  speak- 
er in  open-mouthed  amazement. 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?  "  he  gasped  at 
the  conclusion. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  came  the  reply. 

''  No,  not  a  word  of  it ;  not  a  word," 
slowly  answered  Robertson. 

"  George,"  said  Mr.  Folk,  "  suppose  I 
told  you  that  John  K.  Murrell  had  come 
back.     What  would  you  say?  " 

"  Why,  I  would  say  it  was  silly.  He  is 
in  Mexico.'' 

Mr.  Folk  touched  a  button  and  told 
the  answering  messenger  to  bring  Mr. 
Murrell  into  the  room.  A  moment  later 
the  door  re-opened  and  a  tall,  thin  man 
with  a  worn  and  worried  face  stepped 
hesitatingly  across  the  threshold.  A  cry 
broke  from  Robertson  as  he  saw  him. 
''What,  you  here.  John?  You  here? 
For  God's  sake,  John,  what  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  George,  that  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  I  have  come 
hack  to  take  my  medicine.  I  have  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it  all." 

That  was  the  whole  situation.  Mur- 
rell, the  man  of  family,  means  and  posi- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  had  been  unable  to  re- 
main a  lonely  wanderer  among  a  foreign 
pen])le,  and  his  remorse  as  an  exile  had 
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brought  him  voluntarily  to  the  Four 
Courts  to  surrender  to  the  powers  of  the 
law.  The  work  of  Folk  became  com- 
plete. The  hideous  infamy  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  was  exposed  to  the  last 
item.  Not  only  the  Suburban  deal  and 
its  authors  were  dwelt  upon,  but  the  brib- 
ery that  attended  upon  the  awarding  of 
the  city  lighting  contract  was  confessed. 
The  combine  and  its  whole  work  was 
thrown  naked  under  the  limelight  and 
all  the  world  could  see  it.  It  was  the 
climax  of  the  crusade.  On  that  eventful 
morning  eighteen  warrants  were  issued 
against  eighteen  boodling  aldermen. 
They  were  charged  with  three  crimes: 
Bribery  in  the  Suburban  matter,  perjury 
before  the  grand  jury  and  bribery  in  the 
lighting  matter.  Again  did  Mr.  Folk 
show  himself  a  man  of  his  word  and 
eighteen  men  can  now  attest  it.  All  but 
seven  were  arrested  and  their  bonds  were 
fixed  at  $45,000  each.  Those  who  could 
gave  the  security  and  the  others  languish 
in  jail.  Rewards  have  been  offered  for 
the  fugitives,  and  their  eventual  capture 
is  expected.  The  Circuit  Attorney  is 
especially  anxious  to  see  the  arrest  of 
Charles  F.  Kelly,  the  man  who  distribut- 
ed the  money  in  the  lighting  steal.     He 


is  the  only  one  who  cati  divulge  th^ 
names  of  the  men  who  put  up  the  money 
in  that  transaction.  Mr.  Folk  is  most 
desirous  of  having  a  talk  with  him,  as 
he  has  made  it  a  practice  of  placing  th^ 
bribe-givers  in  the  same  cage  with  the 
bribe-takers.  He  has  landed  the  rich 
criminals  in  the  Suburban  case  and  he 
wants  them  in  the  other.  The  time  for 
action  is  limited,  as  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions will  intervene  within  a  few  weeks, 
if  indictments  have  not  been  returned  be- 
fore then.  Powerful  moneyed  interests 
are  said  to  be  shielding  Kelly. 

There  remains  only  the  fixing  of  the 
blame  in  the  City  Council  to  complete 
the  victory  of  the  Circuit  Attorney.  He 
is  bending  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
at  the  present  time.  He  has  won  every 
step  in  the  struggle  thus  far.  Every  trial 
has  brought  a  conviction,  and  those  who 
fled  from  trial  paid  dearly  for  the  priv- 
ilege. The  penitentiary  is  the  proper 
place  for  these  men,  but  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  derive  no  little  satisfaction  in  see- 
ing them  driven  from  the  city.  The  crim- 
inal element  of  St.  Louis  politics  seems 
destined  for  the  stripes  or  for  exile,  and 
a  valuable  lesson  in  municipal  purifica- 
tion is  being  furnished  the  country. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


England    in    Recess 

By   Justin   McCarthy. 


THE  newspapers  still  give  us  grati- 
fying accounts  every  day  of  the 
steady  improvement  in  the  King's 
health  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  en- 
joying his  yachting  holiday.  I  some- 
times feel  constrained  to  wish  that  these 
loyal  chroniclers  would  spare  us  the  de- 
'scription  of  King  Edward's  landing  for 
an  hour  on  this  or  that  island  off  the 
Scottish  coast  and  amusing  himself  by 
shooting  a  stag.  It  seems  to  some  of  us 
ordinary  mortals  rather  strange  that 
King  Edward  should  celebrate  his  res- 
toration from  the  very  jaws  of  death  by 
slaying  with  his  own  hand  such  gentle, 
loving,  beautiful,  mild-eyed  creatures,  as 
these  poor  animals  who  have  lately  been 
his  prey.  Of  course  we  must  not  let  our 
sentimentality  carry  us  too  far,  and  every 
one  must  know  that  the  King  is  only  in- 


dulging in  an  amusement  common  to  all 
countries  and  all  classes,  an  amusement 
in  which  some  of  the  best  and  most  hu- 
mane of  mortals  are  often  taking  part.  I 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  civilized 
man  will  no  longer  find  pleasure  in  the 
slaying  of  harmless  animals  for  mere 
sport.  But  I  know  that  time  has  not  yet 
come,  and  King  Edward  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  professed  to  be  much  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  humanity  are  concerned. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I  ought  rather  to 
be  glad  that  the  newspaper  chroniclers 
have  so  faithfully  recorded  these  inci- 
dents in  the  King's  health-tour,  and  thus 
raised  once  more  in  conspicuous  fashion 
that  question  in  which  some  of  us  take  a 
deep  interest — the  question  whether  it  is 
right  that  men  should  kill  animals  for 
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the  meie  sport  and  pleasure  of  killing. 

Everything  is  going  on  quietly  here, 
and  we  might  by  tliis  time  have  begun  to 
forget  that  there  was  recently  a  Royal 
Coronation  if  there  did  not  remain  in 
the  Westminster  regions  so  many  scaf- 
foldings and  piles  of  benches  and  seats 
to  remind  us  of  the  recent  ceremonials. 
The  Indian,  African  and  Persian  sov- 
ereigns and  princes  have  all  taken  them- 
selves off,  and  except  for  the  inanimate 
relics  I  have  just  mentioned  London 
might  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  its 
ordinary  autumnal  aspect.  Parliament 
has  been  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  of  Government  are 
out  of  town,  and  we  have  no  political  top- 
ics of  immediate  interest  to  talk  about.  I 
thmk  there  are  already  some  unmistak- 
able evidences  coming  up  to  show  us  that 
the  inevitable  reaction  against  the  long 
dominion  of  the  Conservative  party  has 
begun  to  set  in.  Up  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Govern- 
ment had  accomplished  no  legislation 
whatever  in  this  session  except  the  ill- 
fated  legislation  which  gave  us  a  tax  on 
bread.  The  Education  bill  still  remains 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  when  Parliament  meets  again  it 
will  have  either  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether or  to  be  so  modified  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  interest  for  any  party  and  thus 
to  bring  humiliation  on  the  Government. 

The  measure  as  it  stands  at  present  has 
aroused  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  all  the  Nonconformist  and  Dissenting 
bodies  in  these  islands — and  I  need  hard- 
ly say  what  a  formidable  opposition  that 
is — while  even  in  its  present  form  it  but 
barely  satisfies  the  demands  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  of  the  measure  being  carried  in 
its  present  form  ;  and  to  abandon  it  or  se- 
riouslv  to  modify  it  must  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  almost  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  If  the  Liberal  party 
had  now  some  really  great  leaders  at 
their  head,  men  like  Gladstone  and 
Bright,  for  example,  we  might  expect  to 
see  such  an  uprising  of  popular  feeling 
in  the  country  as  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  years  and  a  general  election  would 
bring  in  a  Ministry  of  advanced  Liberals. 

The  death  of  Philip  James  Bailey,  the 
author  of  "  Festus,"  must  have  brought 
back  to  the  minds  of  many  oldsters  some 
curiously    mingled    memories.       I    am 


afraid  the  younger  generation  knows  lit- 
tle about  Bailey  or  "  Festus,"  but  there 
was  a  time  when  no  names  were  better 
known  or  more  often  discussed  among 
the  lovers  of  English  literature.  Bailey, 
who  died  the  other  day  at  a  far  advanced 
age,  published  his  "Festus"  when  he  was 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  I  was 
but  a  chdd  when  the  poem  appeared,  but 
I  can  well  remember  the  sensation  which 
it  created,  and  that  sensation  continued 
to  grow  through  years  and  years  until 
there  came  a  time  in  my  early  manhood 
when  no  poet  was  more  constantly  talked 
of  and  discussed  than  Philip  James 
Bailey.  "  Festus "'  created  a  whole 
school  of  imitators,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence a  whole  school  of  hostile  and 
scornful  critics  and  was  the  subject  of 
unnumbered  comic  parodies.  Thack- 
eray, Douglas  Jerrold,  the  first  Lord 
Lytton  and  Tennyson,  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  ''  Festus,"  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  critics  of  great  distinction 
denounced  it  as  a  mere  unsubstantial  ex- 
travaganza. The  story  of  "  Festus  "  is 
well  described  by  an  appreciative  but 
not  too  rapturous  critic  as  that  of  ''  a  soul 
gifted,  tried,  buffeted,  beguiled,  stricken, 
purified,  redeemed,  pardoned  and  trium- 
phant." It  is  a  story  somewhat  after 
the  idea  of  "  Faust,"  and  it  introduces 
us  to  scenes  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  in- 
deed to  various  worlds  beyond  mortal 
ken  and  to  many  beings  whom  living- 
man  has  never  looked  upon.  Many 
readers  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nmch  of  irreverence  in  the  poet's  manner 
of  describing  great  and  sacred  beings, 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  irreverence  was 
intended  by  the  author,  and  that  the  same 
objection  might  be  made  to  "  Paradise 
Lost "  and  to  "  Faust."  The  eminent 
men  who  were  most  warm  in  their  praise 
of  '*  Festus  "  regarded  it  as  the  first  im- 
portant production  of  a  young  poet  who 
was  destined  to  increase  his  fame  as  the 
years  went  on,  but  their  genial  predic- 
tions were  not  fulfilled,  and  tho  Bailey 
wrote  other  poems  he  gave  to  the  world 
nothing  which  sustained  the  fame  of  his 
first  work.  As  time  went  on  and  the  sen- 
sation created  by  "  Festus  "  was  not  re- 
newed the  author  seemed  to  pass  some- 
how out  of  memory,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  was  concerned.  *'  Festus  "  was, 
however,  with  all  its  defects,  a  work 
which  nothing  else  but  genius  could  have 
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produced.  It  had  many  noble  passages, 
and  some  lines  which  have  found  their 
way  into  abiding  literature  and  are  often 
quoted  by  many  who  do  not  know  from 
what  poem  the  quotation  comes.  One  of 
these  lines,  "  Friendship  soon  passed  him 
like  a  ship  at  sea,"  has  suggested  many 
passages,  pictures  and  poems,  even  in 
recent  days.  I  observed  a  curious  mis- 
take in  an  article  on  Bailey's  death,  which 
was  published  by  one  of  the  leading  Lon- 
don newspapers.  The  writer  went  in  for 
a  criticism  of  *'  Festus,"  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  declared  that  Bailey's  po- 


of Bailey — the  example  of  a  world-wide 
reputation  achieved  at  one  stroke  in  early 
manhood  and  never  enhanced  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  long  working  life- 
time which  followed.  If  Philip  James 
Bailey  had  died  before  reaching  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year  he  would  have  left  behind 
him  exactly  the  same  reputation  which 
after  many  other  poetic  efforts  he  be- 
queathed to  literature  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six. 

The  news  we  are  receiving  every  day 
from  Ireland  illustrates  for  us  a  system 
of  government    which  seems  out  of  the 


The  Viceregal  Residence  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 


etic  embodiment  of  Lucifer  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  Goethe  has 
given  in  the  first  part  of  "  Faust."  But 
it  is  not  unreasonable  on  my  part  to  point 
out  that  Lucifer  is  not  introduced  into 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  but  only  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  that  not  only  is  Mephis- 
topheles  not  Lucifer,  but  that  he  actual- 
ly explains  to  his  listeners  that  he  is  an 
entirely  different  personage  from  Luci- 
fer. On  the  whole,  however,  the  notices 
of  Bailey  which  accompany  the  account 
of  his  death  were  fair  and  appreciative, 
and  did  justice  alike  to  the  genius  of  the 
man  and  to  the  position  which  he  won  for 
himself  in  literature.  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  recall  any  other  example  within 
the  time  of  living  men  quite  Hire  to  that 


range  of  modern  civilization.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  the  country  are  suspended 
by  Government  proclamation  so  far  as 
questions  of  land  and  politics  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  population  is  ruled  by 
what  is  called  the  Crimes  act,  a  statute 
passed  with  the  object  of  suppressing 
every  national  movement.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Irish  capital  city,  Dub- 
lin, has  been  brought  under  this  procla- 
mation and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  excep- 
tional system  which  allows  the  local  mag- 
istrates, or  indeed  even  the  local  police,  to 
declare  that  some  political  meeting  must 
not  be  held,  and  that  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  speak  at  such  a  proclaimed 
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meeting  may  be  carried  off  to  prison.  An 
American  reader  will  probably  find  it 
hard  to  understand  how  such  methods  of 
government  can  be  put  in  practice  by  any 
administration  calling  itself  civilized. 
Yet  this  is  what  Ireland  has  to  endure  at 
the  present  moment,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  official  statistics  show  that  there  is 
far  less  crime  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  there  is  in  England. 
In  the  meantime  the  imbecility  of  the 
Vv^holc  system  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  meeting  was  held 
last  Sunday  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
to  protest  against  the  proclamation  of  the 
city.  The  meeting  was  held  within  sight 
and  earshot  of  the  Viceregal  residence 
in  the  Park ;  it  was  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  was  attended 
by  many  members  of  Parliament  and 
civic  dignitaries ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  greatest  public  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  Government 
did  not  venture  to  interfere  with  it  or  to 
imprison  any  one  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  obvious  fact  is  that  when  a  great 
demonstration  of  this  kind  representing 
the  whole  national  feeling  is  made  the 
Go\ernment  does  not  dare  to  avow  itself 
merely  the  armed  enemy  of  Ireland. 
Such  facts  for  themselves  must  make  for 
Home  Rule. 

In  the  fields  of  literature  the  most  re- 
markable production  we  have  had  for 
some  time  is  '*  My  Australian  Girlhood," 
by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  This  book  is 
a  new  departure  for  the  authoress,  whose 
celebrity  has  been  won  up  to  this  time  b\ 
the  production  of  novels  and  plays.  It  is 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Praed's  early  experi- 
ences in  the  Australian  colony,  where  she 
was  born  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  a 
more  marvelous  picture  has  hardly  ever 
been  given  to  the  world  of  a  colony's  rap- 
id development.  Mrs.  Praed  as  a  child 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the 
wild  Australian  bush  at  a  time  when  the 
natives,  the  "  blacks,"  as  they  were 
called,  still  held  their  own  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  plains,  and  the  life  of  the 
white  inhabitants  was  one  of  incessant 
danger,  rough  journeying  and  little  ef- 
fort at  luxury  or  even  at  comfort.  I\Irs. 
Praed  describes  in  most  picturesque  and 
vivid  style  the  extraordinary  kind  of  life 
which  those  early  settlers  had  to  live  and 
then  the  rapid  growth  of  the  civilization 
which  conquered  and  took  possession  of 


the  great  province  now  known  as 
Queensland.  There  are  some  chapters 
in  the  volume  which  make  the  reader 
hold  his  breath  while  he  follows  the 
course  of  some  perilous  adventure,  some 
expedition  attended  at  every  step  by  dan- 
ger and  privation.  There  are  many  hu- 
morous scenes  and  stories  introduced 
into  the  hook,  and  the  authoress  has  the 
happy  gift  of  describing  everything  she 
saw,  as  it  would  naturally  be  seen  at  each 
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succeeding  period  of  her  life,  so  that  we 
seem  to  be  conducted  through  the  devel- 
opment of  Queensland  first  by  a  little 
child,  then  by  a  girl,  and  then  by  a  grown 
woman.  The  volume  is  written  in  ad- 
mirable style  from  first  to  last,  and  there 
are  many  passages  which  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  their  artistic  effect  and 
the  beauty  of  their  language.  "  My  Aus- 
tralian Girlhood  "  is  published  by  Fisher 
Unwin,  and  is  enriched  by  many  excel- 
lent illustrations. 

l^ONDON,    EnGLANP. 


Two    Famous    International    Arbitrations 


By   General  James  Grant   Wilson 


ACCORDING  to  the  best  authorities, 
the  number  of  cases  of  actual  in- 
ternational arbitration  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  This  does  not  include 
cases  of  direct  treaty  settlements,  media- 
tion, boundary  settlements  and  the  like 
that  have  been  inchided  in  certain  Hsts, 
which,  while  they  tend  to  mislead,  also 
incite  attaclc.  The  number  of  American 
cases  of  international  arbitration  during 
the  past  century  was  fifty-four,  and  sev- 
eral are  still  pending.  Twenty  of  these 
completed  cases  were  with  Great  Britain, 
the  most  important  being  that  in  regard 
to  the  Alabama  claims.  Another  was 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Northwestern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  both 
of  which  our  country  was  successful.  Of 
these  two  instances  of  international  ar- 
bitration it  was  the  writer's  peculiar 
privilege  to  learn  manv  narticulars  from 
two  of  the  prominent  American  actors  in 
those  highly  important  events  of  three 
decades  ago.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion the  many  illustrious  men  have 
passed  away,  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  be- 
ing the  last  survivor  among  those  who 
participated  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
those  two  national  contentions  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  would  only  have 
been  adjusted  by  the  logic  of  the  largest 
battalions  and  the  eloquence  of  the  most 
powerful  guns. 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  glory  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  first  administration  that 
these  two  perilous  questions  were  settled 
during  that  period,  and  largely  through 
the  President's  influence.  He  entertained 
sentiments  in  many  respects  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  The  General  detested 
war,  and  he  looked  with  contempt  at  po- 
litical systems  that  had  not  invented  any- 
thing better  than  gunpowder  for  the  ar- 
bitrament of  international  disputes.  No 
peace-loving  American  citizen  rejoiced 
more  over  the  intelligence  from  the  Old 
World  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Arbitration  was  completed  at 
The  Hague  in  April,  190T,  and  prepared 
to  adjust  international  disputes,  than 
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General  Grant  would  have  done  had  he 
been  permitted  to  live  to  hear  the  glad 
tidings.  When  during  the  last  winter 
of  his  life  the  writer  asked  to  what 
events  in  his  public  career  he  looked  back 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  he  said : 
''  To  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at 
Appomattox,  for  that  substantially  ended 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration, for  that  avoided  possible  war 
with  a  foreign  power."  Most  admirable 
and  characteristic  answer  for  the  illus- 
trious soldier,  whose  dying  prayer,  fitly 
inscribed  over  the  portal  of  his  magnifi- 
cent tomb,  was :  "  Let  us  have  peace." 

As  many  readers  will  remember,  a 
high  joint  commission  assembled  in 
Washington  in  1871,  composed  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  statesmen,  that  formu- 
lated the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  which, 
by  its  terms,  the  claims  against  Great 
Britain  erowing  out  of  the  denredations 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  commonly 
called  the  ''  Alabama  Claims,"  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  be 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  1872 
this  court  awarded  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $1^,500,000,  which  amount  was 
subsenuently  paid.  The  adoption  of  the 
treaty  was  a  signal  triumph  for  those 
who,  like  Grant,  advocated  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration. In  his  first  inaugural  address  in 
March,  1860,  the  President  said :  "  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy.  I  would  deal  with 
nations  as  equitable  law  requires  indi- 
viduals to  deal  with  each  other.  I  would 
respect  the  rights  of  all  nations,  demand- 
ing equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others 
depart  from  this  rule  in  their  dealings 
with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  to  follow 
their  precedent." 

On  the  sunny  September  day  that  news 
of  the  (jeneva  decision  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  writer  happened  to  be  in  that 
beautiful  city,  and  in  want  of  a  few  pho- 
tographs for  Scottish  friends.  The  pho- 
tographer not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  dull  look  of  the  American  customer, 
for  he  had  attended  a  late  dinner  party 
the  previous  evening,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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Slimed  that  his  appearance  revealed  the 
fact,  said :  *'  Try  and  look  a  little  more 
cheerful,  sir.  Think  of  the  Geneva 
award !  "  When  this  little  incident  w^as 
mentioned  to  the  British  Premier  and 
several  of  his  friends  a  few  days  later 
they  were  much  amused.  The  Premier 
was  Gladstone,  who,  with  Grant,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  brinj^ing  about  the 
Geneva  arbitration  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  other  case  to  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  call  attention  is  that  of  the 
Northwestern  boundary,  or  the  San 
Juan  question,  that  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  William  I  of  Germany  as  arbi- 
trator, with  sole  power.  His  award  fully 
sustained  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
writer  from  Washington,  the  venerable 
historian  and  statesman,  George  Ban- 
croft, when  past  fourscore,  wrote : 

Great  Britain  had  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  settling  the  North- 
western boundary  of  the  United  States.  I. 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Polk  Cabinet 
when  the  treaty  was  framed,  and  who  as 
Minister  to  England  after  the  formation  of 
the  treaty  saw  the  first  beginning  of  the  at- 
tempt of  England  to  change  the  line  in  a  way 
much  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  success- 
fully prevented  the  progress  of  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Seward  had  with  England  agreed  on 
Switzerland  as  an  arbitrator,  and  had  further 
agreed  that  the  arbiter  might  make  a  com- 
promise boundary.  This  was  a  kind  of  a  con- 
fession that  would  naturally  lead  the  ar- 
biter to  a  compromise  decision  which  might 
grievously  offend  neither  party.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Seward's  death  I,  who  was  then  Minister 
at  Berlin,  wrote  to  the  Government  that  where 
each  party  consented  to  a  compromise  a  com- 
promise was  pretty  certain  to  be  the  decision 
of  the  arbiter;  and  that  if  they  would  adhere 
strictly  to  the  point  that  the  arbiter  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  decide  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty,  and  would  agree  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  the  arbiter,  I  believed  that  Prussia 
would  not  be  swayed  by  any  family  connec- 
tions, but  would  certainly  deliver  a  righteous 
verdict,  and  I  recommended  that  that  course 
be  adopted.  General  Grant's  Cabinet,  which 
followed    Mr.    Seward,    never    for    themselves 


entertained  the  idea  of  a  compromise,  and 
they  adopted  my  proposal  of  referring  the 
matter  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  argument 
and  the  reply  to  the  argument  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  written,  every  word  of  them,  by 
myself. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, which  brought  us  perilously  near 
war  with  the  mother  country,  was  Mr. 
Bancroft's  last  public  service.  At  the 
opening  of  the  argument  submitted  to  the 
German  Emperor  in  December,  1871.  he 
said: 

The  treaty  of  which  the  interpretation  is 
submitted  to  Your  Majesty's  arbitrament  was 
ratified  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  British  Cabinet 
which  framed  and  presented  it  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  United  States,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  all  the  rest  but  one  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  are  no  more.  The  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington  who  signed  it  is  dead.  Of 
American  statesmen  concerned  in  it.  the  Min- 
ister at  London,  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State  and  every  one  of 
the  President's  constitutional  advisers,  except 
one,  have  passed  away.  I  alone  remain,  and 
after  finishing  the  three-score  years  and  ten 
that  are  the  days  of  our  years  am  selected  by 
my  country  to  uphold  its  rights. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  these  pathetic  words  were  spoken 
by  the  American  Minister.  During  that 
period  of  three  decades  he  and  the  single 
survivor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet 
have  followed  their  distinguished  con- 
temporaries— Bancroft  in  189 1,  and  the 
gifted  Gladstone  seven  years  later. 

Much  that  makes  for  peace  may  most 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague,  at  present  occupied 
with  its  first  case,  submitted  for  settle- 
ment by  two  nations  of  the  New  World — 
the  United  States  and  Mexico — but  still, 
in  the  words  of  President  Woolsey : 

We  must  look  to  the  changed  spirit  of  our 
age,  rather  than  to  a  mechanical  device,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  dream  of  all   the  ages — • 
perpetual  peace. 
New  York  Ctty. 


^ 
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The    Vineyard 

By  E.    P.    Powell 


THOSE  who  remember  what  grapes 
we  had  to  eat  as  long  ago  as  1840 
will  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
walking  in  my  vineyard  and  testing 
twenty  varieties  like  lona,  Herbert, 
Duchess  and  Worden.  I  have  over 
eighty  varieties;  but  you  probably  will 
not  care  for  over  twenty  bunches — 
not  at  this  time.  These  we  desire  to  use 
comparatively.  In  horticulture  no 
knowledge  is  of  much  importance  that  is 
not  comparative.  I  wish  you,  for  my 
sake  as  well  as  your  own,  to  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  what  you  eat.  The  good 
points  of  a  grape  are:  (i)  Richness  of 
flavor,  with  melting  pulp.  A  grape  may 
be  too  juicy;  like  the  Eaton,  which  is 
huge  but  watery.  (2)  A  grape  must 
have  size.  The  little  Delaware  can  hold 
its  own  only  because  so  very  rich.  But 
you  will  find  that  it  no  longer  rules  the 
market,  just  as  the  little  Seckel  pear  no 
longer  brings  double  prices.  (3)  A  big 
grape  must  also  have  a  large  bunch,  like 
Brighton  or  Niagara,  and  this  bunch 
must  be  well  knit.  But  while  some  va- 
rieties are  too  loose  in  bunch  Diana  is 
too  compact.  (4)  The  grape  worthy  of 
general  culture  must  ripen  evenly,  like 
Worden,  and  not  like  Concord,  which  is 
not  sweet  till  a  long  while  after  coloring. 
(5)  It  must  also  be  a  fairly  good  keeper, 
like  Agawam  and  Catawba.  (6)  It  must 
ripen  early  enough  to  escape  the  frost, 
which  Jefi'erson,  an  ideal  grape,  fails  to 
do  in  the  Northern  grape  belt.  (7)  The 
vine  must  also  be  hardy,  as  those  of 
Goethe  and  lona  are  not.  (8)  The 
grape  must  hold  well  to  the  stem,  as  Em- 
pire State  does  not.  (9)  Prolific  bear- 
ing is  an  absolute  necessity — like  Niag- 
ara. (10)  Self-pollinization  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  here  many  of  the  best  grapes 
fail.  (11)  Good,  strong,  close-jointed 
wood  is  a  prime  requisite ;  Lindley  is  too 
long-jointed.  (12)  To  be  subject  to  an- 
thrax or  mildew  is  a  bad  habit  that  re- 
jects as  noble  a  grape  as  Massasoit.  So 
you  see  that  we  have  something  to  do 
while  we  are  eating  our  grapes.  Grape 
growing  requires  close  comparison  and 
investigation  as  well  as  culture.  A  vine- 
yard is  a  high  school  for  intellectual  de- 
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velopment.     You  may  make  your  whole 
fruit  farm  a  university. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  varie- 
ties of  good  grapes  either  for  home  use 
or  for  market.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  what  to  choose.  A  family 
should  have  not  less  than  ten  vines;  I 
should  rather  say  twenty-five,  and  these 
should  include  the  best  for  succession 
during  six  or  eight  months.  The  best 
early  grape  that  I  have  ever  grown  is 
Lady.  It  is  reported  by  some  as  very 
prolific;  but  with  me  it  is  not  so,  altho 
what  I  get  is  absolutely  perfect  in  flavor. 
It  is  a  large-sized  white  grape,  with  loose 
bunches.  Massasoit,  one  of  Rogers'  Hy- 
brids, is  a  noble  grape  following  soon 
after  Lady  but  peculiarly  subject  to 
black  rot.  Then  comes  Worden,  a  large, 
rich,  black  grape,  with  Brighton,  a  red 
grape.  Both  these  are  ideally  f.ne,  with 
large  bunches  of  large  grapes  of  the 
highest  quality.  You  must  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  Brighton  if  planted  alone 
will  bear  no  grapes.  Some  years  since 
large  vineyards  were  plowed  up  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  in  disgust.  It  cannot 
self-pollinize  and  needs  therefore  a  good 
neighbor.  Plant  it  alternately  with 
Worden  or  Niagara.  Worden  is  a  thin- 
skinned  copy  of  Concord,  ripening  three 
weeks  earlier  and  deliciously  sweet. 
Niagara  follows  close  after — a  magnifi- 
cent afifair  both  in  bunch  and  in  berry. 
A  trellis  of  Niagara  properly  cultivated 
presents  a  wall  of  great  bunches — white, 
and  of  high  quality.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  the  standard  of  flavor  when  com- 
pared with  such  white  grapes  as  Hayes. 
Eldorado  and  Lady.  It  is  a  superb 
proof  of  man's  ability  to  improve  on  wild 
nature — and  then  advertise  the  fact. 
Two  of  the  products  of  Mr.  Moore  are 
the  Diamond  and  the  Early  Moore;  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  our  best 
grapes.  Gaertner  and  Lindley  are  two 
of  the  best  products  in  the  long  list  of 
Hybrids  given  us  by  Mr.  Rogers  some 
forty  years  ago.  Agawam  is  another  of 
Mr.  Rogers'  grapes  that  ripens  late  and 
is  a  fine  keeper.  Still  another  is  the  Her- 
bert, a  large  black  grape  of  the  very 
highest  quality.     I  have  had  as  good  a 
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committee  as  yourselves  passing  through 
my  vineyard  and  unanimously  accepting 
the  Herbert  as  the  best  grape  of  all.  For 
winter  grapes  the  Concord,  if  well 
packed  and  stored  in  a  cold  room,  will 
keep  until  January.  The  Agawani,  the 
Diana  and  the  Alice  will  keep  much  lat- 
er. JUit  for  an  all  winter  grape  the 
Catawba  is  our  standard.  For  a  climate 
below  New  York  there  is  not  one  grape 
in  existence  to  surpass  the  Jefferson,  un- 
less it  be  the  lona.  Both  of  these  in  this 
section  we  are  obliged  to  protect ;  the 
Jefferson  for  its  fruit  buds  and  the  lona 
for  both  vine  and  fruit.  The  Jefferson 
comes  from  the  expert  cross-breeding  of 
Mr.  Ricketts,  of  New  Jersey,  while  lona 
is  one  of  the  splendid  gifts  of  Dr.  Grant, 
who  did  his  work  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Hudson. 

Here  we  have  already  a  rather  long 
list  to  choose  from;  but  as  you  are  tast- 
ing them  you  will  want  every  one  of  them 
— and  several  more.  One  of  my  own  fa- 
vorites is  Purity,  a  grape  that  never  sweet- 
ens but  gives  us  a  tart  spiciness.  Grimes' 
Golden  is  quite  similar,  with  a  vinous 
flavor.  1  do  not  find  many  to  agree  with 
me  about  these  grapes.  The  Duchess,  if 
well  ripened,  is  a  great  favorite  in  my 
family.  It  has  crispiness  and  a  rich  juice. 
Among  newer  varieties  I  find  Nectar, 
Rockwood,  Esther,  AlcPike  and  Camp- 
bell's Early  are  all  well  worthy  of  a  place 
— in  fact  are  invaluable.  And  yet  we  have 
not  half  gone  over  the  list  of  highly-rec- 
ommended varieties  of  grapes. 

I  am  sorry  that  to  most  of  you  this 
means  only  a  Barmecide  feast;  but  if  I 
can  stimulate  you  to  plant  vines  for  your- 
self you  will  soon  have  the  reality.  The 
grape  is  called  the  beefsteak  of  fruits ;  I 
suppose  because  we  can  live  on  this  fruit 
and  thrive  with  very  little  to  supplement 
it.  Some  years  ago  we  could  sell  our 
Delawares  at  12  cents  a  pound;  now  if 
grown  on  a  small  scale  it  is  not  a  profit- 
able crop.  Rather  than  market  my  stock 
1  prefer  to  invite  twenty  college  boys  at  a 
time  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  my 
books,  my  pears  and  my  grapes.  With 
some  help  of  this  sort  annually  I  still 
manage  to  make  my  vineyard  pay.  In 
the  family  we  eat  bushels  of  them  from 
August  till  February.  We  are  never  so 
well  as  when  we  can  have  each  one  a 
plateful  of  this  noble  fruit  for  breakfast 
and  then  again  for  dinner.  The  seeds 
can  be  rejected  or  not,  according  to  your 


lieartiness  of  digestion.  They  never 
caused  a  case  of  appendicitis  that  can  l)e 
authenticated.  ^Ihe  grape  cure  is  not  a 
fad.  Nature  hung  those  glorious  globes 
of  nectar  over  our  heads  to  teach  us  to 
look  up  and  to  reach  up.  As  a  moral 
precept  I  would  say  eat  more  fruit  to 
preserve  health,  beauty  and  purity,  but 
especially  eat  grapes. 

The  grape  has  a  winning  way  about 
it  that  makes  it  very  popular  with  those 
who  desire  to  be  horticultural  reformers. 
You  can  get  new  varieties  into  bearing 
from  seed  in  three  and  four  years.  Every 
year  1  am  planting  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred new  seedlings,  where  they  can  de- 
velop until  fruiting.  This  sort  of  work 
will  pay,  even  if  we  get  but  one  valuable 
sort  out  of  fifty.  But  we  shall  do  far  bet- 
ter than  this ;  more  likely  we  shall  secure 
at  least  one  first  rate  new  sort  out  of 
every  twenty  new  plants.  I  have  myself 
some  very  superb  acquisitions.  It  is  a 
study  and  a  work  that  fascinates.  Seed- 
lings of  the  black  Concord  are  likely  to  be 
white,  occasionally  red.  This  is  not  al- 
ways from  crossing,  but  from  the  strains 
already  carried  in  the  parent.  The  Con- 
cord is  itself  the  result  of  crosses  far 
back  that  we  cannot  trace.  We  are  just 
now  in  need  of  very  late-keeping  grapes ; 
something  better  than  Concord  and  hard- 
ier than  Catawba — as  good  as  Herbert  or 
Goertner  or  lona. 

There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  every 
farm  boy  and  girl  in  the  land  shall  not 
become  the  originator  of  a  new  grape,  or 
of  some  other  fruit  that  will  be  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  Among  all  these  would  be 
found  here  and  there  something  extraor- 
dinary, and  these  best  ones  would  in  time 
supplant  the  others.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  the 
Concord  and  the  Delaware  than  we  now 
hear  about  the  Hartford  Prolific  or  the 
Connecticut  Valley  grape.  The  forward 
march  of  fruits  is  now  in  our  hands.  Ev- 
olution is  being  carried  onward  by  hu- 
man agency.  Nature  leaves  the  selection 
of  the  fittest  in  our  hands.  In  turn  this 
responsibility  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  se- 
lecting among  human  folk.  Human  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment  depend  on  no 
other  agency  so  much  as  on  the  fine  arts 
of  horticulture.  One  hundred  years  ago 
we  ate  pears  and  grapes  that  to-day  we 
would  not  allow  to  grow  on  our  farms. 

We  have  been  educated  far  beyond  the 
old  Bon  Chretien  pear.     Only  one  of  our 
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fruits  still  defies  civilization.  The  black- 
berry laughs  at  Darwin.  We  have  in 
our  gardens  to-day  nothing  that  sur- 
passes the  delicious  and  plump  wild  ber- 
ries that  flanked  the  forests  or  crept  over 
our  rail  fences  in  the  times  of  our  fathers. 
In  August  all  ihe  towns  went  gathering 
blackberries — the  parson  with  the  rest. 
We  climbed  the  great  hillsides,  learning 
a  lesson  of  patience  from  the  thorns,  and 
at  night  brought  home  pails  full  to  be 
preserved  for  winter.  Not  to  be  canned ; 
there  was  not  then  a  fruit  can  in  the 
world.  But  there  were  blackberry  pies ! 
Bless  my  soul,  but  those  were  pies !  As 
for  grapes,  they  were  no  better  than  bul- 
lets until  the  Isabella  and  the  Catawba 
came  to  us  from  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland  —  wild  seedlings  probably. 
Mrs.  Diana  Crehore  gave  us  the  Diana 
grape  in  1844,  and  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  gave  us  the  Concord.  A  little  lat- 
er Mr.  Campbell  introduced  the  Dela- 
ware, and  Professor  Noyes,  a  classmate 
of  Daniel  Webster,  a  man  of  great  skill 
in  science  and  horticulture,  produced  the 
Chnton  grape.  The  original  vine  still 
stands  in  sight  of  my  windows.  It  cov- 
ers a  great  elm  tree  and  half  a  house. 
About  1850  began  a  succession  of  tri- 
umphs in  cross-breeding  hot  house  and 
outdoor  varieties  of  grapes,  and  the  new 
century  has  opened  with  the  same  zeal 
and  more  scientific  skill.  The  really 
greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  not  the  statesmen,  but  they  were 
Downing,  and  Wilder,  and  Barry,  and 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  and  Meehan ;  and 


such  as  these — not  the  most  notorious 
but  the  greatest  benefactors.  These  were 
the  men  who  made  the  Malthusian  law  of 
population  ridiculous. 

The  field  before  us  is  as  large  as  that 
behind.  It  is  even  more  full  of  promise  ; 
and  there  are  guideboards  to  direct  us 
so  that  we  shall  waste  no  time  on  futile 
efforts.  I  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  they 
will  draw  up  a  list  of  vv^hat  we  need  most 
to  have  created.  Our  grapes  are  big 
enough,  and  the  bunches  are  large 
enough,  and  there  are  varieties  which  in 
quality  are  ideal.  But  who  will  give  us 
an  lona  in  flavor  growing  on  a  vine  as 
hardy  as  Golden  Pocklington?  Who 
will  give  us  a  bunch  like  Niagara  in  size 
and  beauty — fully  as  prolific  as  that  no- 
ble variety,  but  with  flavor  educated  up 
to  Jefferson  or  Herbert?  We  need  im- 
provement in  all  directions,  and  the  glory 
of  it  is  that  we  shall  always  see  a  chance 
and  a  need  of  further  improvement.  The 
vine  and  the  man  will  move  on  together. 
The  better  the  grape  the  more  grapes  are 
eaten — the  less  wine  is  made — the  health- 
ier and  the  manlier  are  the  makers  and 
the  cultivators.  We  shall  outreach  the 
brute  stage  and  brutal  habits  by  a  freer 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  power.  When 
we  are  masters  of  higher  nature  lower 
nature  will  not  be  our  master.  The  vine- 
yard will  some  day  not  far  hence  be 
looked  upon  as  the  corn  field  is  to-day 
as  a  prime  resource  for  the  food  demands 
of  the  people. 

Clinton,  N    Y. 


The    Sprats 

By  Thomas  Walbh 

AH  !  happiest  of  mortals,  in  an  age 
Of  legal  separation  and  divorce 
How  many  hear  your  story  with  remorse ! 
Jack,  be  thou  patron  saint  of  husband's  sage ; 
And  thou,   madame,  all   housewife's  thoughts   engage 
Till  maids  and  bachelors  shall  have  recourse 
Like  pilgrims  to  your  platter  as  a  source 
Of  grace  that  may  their  marriage  fears  assuage. 

Thus  Time  shall  substitute  your  names  benign 
When  bards  attempt  the  Daphnis-Chloe  line, 

And  realists  proclaim  you  glorious ; 
Stoic  and  gnostic  both  shall  stand  aside 
In  awe  before  the  thesis  you  provide — 

Non  disputandum  est  de  gustibus. 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


The    Red    Cloth    Gown 


By  Jeannette   Lee 


C^  ONSTANTIA  was  pensive.  Mar- 
cus had  been  insisting  that  she 
must  have  a  new  gown.  Gonstan- 
tia  did  not  object  to  the  gown — her  soul 
was  essentially  feminine.  But  she  did 
object  to  a  cheap  one,  which,  in  view  of 
the  family  pocket-book,  seemed  immi- 
nent. Marcus,  being  an  optimist,  did  not 
recognize  the  necessity.  He  had  a  com- 
fortable theory  that  nice  things  last  long- 
er than  cheap  ones  and  are  economical. 
Constantia  pointed  out  that  the  particu- 
lar shade  of  broadcloth  her  soul  desired 
would  have  to  outlast  a  half-dozen  ready- 
made  suits  in  order  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. 

Marcus's  interest  quickened.  "  You 
don't  mean  that  kind  of  red  stuff  you  al- 
ways wore  before  we  were  married?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  haven't  bought  anything  that 
color  since."    He  spoke  reproachfully. 

"  No." 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  "  Why 
not?" 

"  It  only  comes  in  expensive  material." 

Two  days  later  he  laid  a  roll  of  bills 
beside  her  plate. 

Constantia  gazed  at  it,  enchanted. 
"  For  the  grocery  bill  ?  "  she  asked,  smil- 
ing. She  counted  it  slowly.  "  And  the 
butcher,  and  the  milk  and  eggs — there's 
enough  for  everything,  Marcus."  Her 
countenance  glowed. 

Marcus  glowered.    "  It's  not  for  bills." 

Her  face  fell. 

*'  It's  a  gown."  He  assumed  a  care- 
less air. 

"  But  there's  too  much." 

"  Not  for  a  good  one — a  red  one." 

She  looked  ready  to  weep.  "  But  I 
don't  want  it,  Marcus !  " 

'*  Well,  /  want  you  to  have  it.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  your  family  saying " 

"  Nobody  does,"  she  broke  in  indig- 
nantly. 

"  They  ought  to.  Look  at  the  things 
you  wear !  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  look  very  well,"  which  at 
the  minute  was  true.  There  was  a  soft, 
clear  color  in  her  cheeks  and  the  sun  fell 
across  her  hair. 


Marcus  came  around  the  table  and 
kissed  her.  ''  Of  course  you  do,"  he  said 
soothingly.  **  I'm  proud  of  you.  But 
just  to  please  me.  I  want  to  see  you  in 
it." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it?  " 

'*  I  sold  some  stuff,"  he  said  carelessly, 
going  back  to  his  place. 

She  sat  looking  at  him  meditatively, 
the  question  still  in  her  eyes. 

''  1  wrote  and  told  Cobb  he  might  have 
that  article  he  wanted  for  his  old  maga- 
zine, if  you  must  know,"  he  said  a  little 
irritably. 

The  reproach  in  her  eyes  brimmed 
over.    ''  Marcus  !  " 

"  He  offered  me  a  fair  price." 

"  But  it's  too  good  for  them — and  you 
were  going  to  work  on  it — and  I  don't 
need  it !  "  She  gazed  disconsolately  at 
the  roll  of  bills. 

Marcus  assumed  an  air  of  sternness, 
tempered  by  dignity.  '*  You  can  do  as 
you  please  about  the  gown,  of  course. 
But  if  you  don't  use  it,  I  might  as  well 
tell,  /  shall  buy  books  with  it." 

Her  fingers  tightened  over  the  roll. 
"  I'll  get  it,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Marcus  laughed.  ''  Go  down  to-day, 
before  your  courage  gives  out,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  Miss  Moody 
could  give  her  a  fitting.  The  interval 
was  passed  in  frivolous  conversation. 
They  no  longer  read  aloud  bits  from 
great  poets  as  thev  sat  in  front  of  the 
fire.  They  talked  clothes.  At  least  three 
esthetic  gowns  were  planned  and  re- 
jected. They  settled  at  last  upon  a  plain, 
tailor-made  design. 

She  came  back  from  the  fitting  with  a 
subdued  expression. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded 
Marcus. 

''  It's  ruined,"  said  Constantia  sol- 
emnly. 

"Doesn't  it  fit?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  thing," 
she  said  desperatelv. 

Marcus  waited  for  her  mind  to  sub- 
side. 

"  A  dressmaker  of  her  reputation  has 
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no  right  to  make  such  a  mistake,"  she 
said  after  a  long  pause. 

'*  That's  so,"  assented  Marcus. 

She  stared  at  him.  Then  she  smiled — 
faintly.  "  She  did  something  to  it  in  the 
sponging,"  she  explained. 

"What's  sponging?" 

''  The  shrinking  it.  The  cloth  has  to 
be  rolled  in  a  damp  cloth  and  pressed. 
You  never  saw  such  a  sight.  It  is  full  of 
streaks — yellow  streaks."  Her  tone  ex- 
pressed yellowness. 

'*  Turn  it  wrong  side  out,"  suggested 
Marcus  after  a  minute. 

'*  They  go  clear  through.  She  told  me 
to  dye  it !  "  The  scorn  in  the  tone  had 
deepened  to  wrath. 

Marcus  was  thoughtful.  "  It's  her 
fault,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  see  but  she'll  have 
to  make  it  right."  He  looked  at  Con- 
stantia,  brightening. 

"  She  says  she's  sponged  hundreds 
and  never  had  one  act  like  this.  She 
took  particular  pains  with  it — used  abso- 
lutely new  cotton  cloth  to  wrap  it  in,  for 
fear  it  would  spot.  So  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  goods.  I  got  it  at  Corbin  and 
Graves,  you  know.  She  says  they're  not 
reliable.  I  couldn't  find  the  shade  any- 
where else  in  town." 

"  Oh,  they'll  make  it  all  right.'  He 
spoke  easily. 

Constantia's  face  remained  clouded. 
''  Miss  Moody  says  they  won't.  She  says 
any  reliable  firm  would ;  but  they  won't. 
It  must  have  been  dyed  in  the  piece  or 
some  trick  like  that!  I  told  her  I  paid 
three  dollars  a  yard  for  it.  But  she  said 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  You 
can't  trust  anything  you  get  there — and 
I  don't  believe  you  can— and  it's  a  judg- 
ment on  me ! " 

"What  for?" 

"  For  getting  what  we  couldn't 
afford." 

Marcus  laughed.  "  Providence  has  a 
good  many  things  to  attend  to,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  shall  go  down  and  ask  about  it  this 
afternoon,"  said  Constantia. 

"  It's  just  as  Miss  Moody  said,"  she 
reported.  "  They  won't  do  a  thing. 
They  say  she  spoiled  it — in  the  spong- 
ing." 

Marcus  at  last  looked  impressed. 
"  It's  a  pretty  go,"  he  said  reflectively. 
"  You  buy  expensive  stuff  and  take  it  to 


an  expensive  dressmaker,  and  they  play 
you  off  like  this!  " 

Constantia  assented  miserably.  "  I 
would  rather  have  nothing  at  all,"  she 
said.  "  She  has  cut  it  so  the  streaks  are 
out  of  sight — mostly,  but  I  shall  never 
feel  respectable  in  it." 

"  She  says  it's  the  fault  of  the  goods  ?  " 
questioned  Marcus.  He  roused  himself 
from  a  brown  study. 

Constantia  nodded.  "  She  says  they're 
a  Jew  firm." 

"  And  they  say  it's  her  fault?  " 

She  nodded  again.  "  They  say  she's 
grown  careless  and  trades  on  her  reputa- 
tion." 

"  One  of  'em's  responsible,"  said  Mar- 
cus with  conviction. 

Constantia  gazed  in  wonder  at  his 
countenance. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  working  on 
a  poem,"  she  said. 

"  I  am,"  responded  Marcus.  "  Listen. 
Do  you  go  to  each  of  these  wicked  peo- 
ple with  a  proposition." 

"  Proposition  !  "  echoed  Constantia, 
skeptically. 

"  Say  to  Corbin  and  Graves  that  you 
will  buy  another  suit  off  the  same  piece 
and  that  they  shall  recommend  a  tailor 
to  whom  you  will  take  it  to  be  sponged. 
If  it  comes  back  ruined,  they  shall  take 
both  pieces  off  your  hands.  If  it  is  all 
right,  you  will  buy  them  both." 

Constantia's  face  fell.  "  We  haven't 
money  enough " 

Marcus  raised  a  hand.  "  Don't  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  genius.  Go  to  Miss 
Moody  and  tell  her  what  Corbin  and 
Graves  have  promised  to  do.  Make  her 
agree  if  the  new  piece  comes  out  of  the 
sponging  all  right  to  take  the  spoiled  one 
off  your  hands." 

Constantia  looked  dubious.  "  She 
won't  do  it.  It  would  ruin  her  reputation 
to  own  up  to  having  spoiled  it." 

Marcus  smiled.  "  She  won't  dare  re- 
fuse. That  would  ruin  it  still  more.  In 
either  case  you  are  secured.  If  the  new 
piece  is  spoiled,  Corbin  and  Graves  pay 
the  damages ;  if  it  isn't,  the  wicked  Miss 
Moody  pays  them." 

Constantia  gazed  at  him,  open-eyed. 
"  It's  a  great  scheme,"  she  said  after  a 
pause.    "  But  it  won't  work." 

But  it  did. 

Miss  Moody  became  the  unwilling  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  yellow-streaked  broadcloth 
gown,  together  with  the  information — 
thrown  in  by  the  tailor — that  you  must 
use  old  cloth  for  sponging,  since  the 
starch  in  new  cotton  is  liable  to  come  out 
and  streak  the  goods. 


The  new  gown  is  eminently  becoming 
to  Constantia  and  she  wears  it  with  a 
chastened  air,  which  is  likewise  becom- 
ing. Marcus  has  risen  dangerously  in 
his  own  esteem.  This  is  not  becoming. 
It  threatens,  in  time,  to  call  for  measures. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


The  United    States    in    the   World's  Commerce 

By   Dr.    William   P.    Wilson 

Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 


THE  fact  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ported domestic  merchandise  to  the 
extent  of  $1,355,000,000  the  last 
fiscal  year  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  of  the  most  serious  import — the 
maintenance  of  this  foreign  commerce, 
which  has  brought  in  its  train  national 
prosperity. 

Our  exports  are  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  our  imports,  and,  fur- 
thermore, three-fourths  of  our  export 
trade  consists  of  agricultural  products. 
Both  Germany  and  England  largely  ex- 
ceed us  in  the  amount  of  their  exports  in 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  essential  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  which  have  produced  this  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  trade  of 
the  several  nations,  and  into  the  fac- 
tors which  enter  into  the  general  problem 
of  the  best  m.ethod  by  which  to  foster  and 
extend  our  own  commerce.  We  shall 
find,  in  giving  closer  attention  to  the  pre- 
ponderance in  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  much  to  assure  us  for  the  fu- 
ture. Man  must  have  food,  and  Nature, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  provided  here  un- 
limited stores  of  it. 

Great  as  England  is  as  a  manufactur- 
ing nation,  the  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  even  any  considerable  fraction  of 
her  population  can  be  supported  by  the 
products  of  her  farms.  Even  Germany, 
with  an  amount  of  arable  land  many  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
covers  an  extent  of  territory  roughly  cor- 
responding to  but  one  American  State — 
Texas.  With  a  geographical  situation 
naturally  limitine.  because  of  climatic 
conditions,  the  varietv  of  her  agricultural 


products,  and  with  a  population  five- 
eighths  as  great  as  our  own,  the  farms  of 
Germany,  because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
dustrial growth  of  that  country,  have 
proven  inadequate  to  supply  necessary 
food.  In  other  smaller  industrial  coun- 
tries the  situation  is  the  same.  The  sup- 
ply must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  United  States,  by  reason  of  her 
development,  and  because  of  ready  trans- 
portation facilities,  forms  the  natural  re- 
course. Tho  in  Russia  vast  stretches  of 
fertile  territory  exist,  which  when  culti- 
vated will  add  enormously  to  the  world's 
wheat  crop,  the  time  is  still  far  distant 
when  the  character  of  the  population  and 
the  means  of  transportation  will  make 
possible  dangerous  competition  in  this 
respect  with  our  own  country.  For  the 
same,  and  additional  reasons,  that  their 
population  is  exceedingly  meager  in  com- 
parison with  their  area,  Australia  and  the 
Argentine,  tho  capable  of  producing  an 
abundant  surplus  of  all  the  products  na- 
tive to  the  temperate  zone,  are  unlikely  to 
win  from  the  United  States  any  great 
proportion  of  their  present  European 
trade  in  food  supplies. 

It  is  true  that  wheat  from  the  Argen- 
tine and  refrigerated  meats  from  both 
that  country  and  Australia,  sold  in  Eu- 
rope, added  considerably  to  their  national 
income.  The  total,  however,  is  small  in 
comparison  with  similar  European  pur- 
chases here. 

Tropical  countries  under  their  natural 
conditions  are  necessarilv  limited  in  their 
agricultural  exports.  Valuable  as  the 
trade  of  Brazil,  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
West  Indies  is.  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  temperate  zones  that 
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populous  centers  must  look  for  bread  and 
meat. 

Even  so  long  as  forty  years  ago  the 
United  States  sold  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  food  to  other  countries, 
chiefly  Europe.  With  the  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  our  farms,  consequent  on 
the  growth  of  the  population,  that  sum 
has  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  un- 
til during  the  year  passed  it  reached  the 
magnificent  total  of  $900,000,000,  or  62 
per  cent,  of  our  exports. 

Unless,  then,  all  experience  is  at  fault, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  as  de- 
mands of  foreign  nations  are  increased, 
as  the  wants  of  their  people  become  more 
intense  for  additional  food  supplies,  the 
resources  of  this  country  will  be  drawn 
upon  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent. 

That  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for 
agricultural  extension  within  our  borders 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  altho  there 
were  623,000,000  acres  of  land  in  farms 
when  the  census  of  1890  was  taken,  but 
32  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  surface  had 
been  taken  up  as  farming  land.  While  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
maining vacant  was  arable — a  proportion 
which  of  course  has  been  materially  di- 
minished during  the  last  decade — much 
of  the  non-arable  remainder  requires  sim- 
ply to  be  irrigated  to  show  a  productivity 
as  great  as  any  in  the  country. 

Since,  then,  it  is  certain  that  the  United 
States  for  centuries  to  come  can  and  will 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  food  re- 
quirements of  European  people,  as  well 
as  contributing  materially  to  the  larders 
of  those  nations  which,  in  greater  or  less- 
er degree,  are  able  to  supply  themselves, 
it  becomes  of  supreme  interest  to  us  that 
the  prosperity  and  consequent  purchas- 
ing capacity  of  the  prominent  manufac- 
turing nations  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

This  is  a  question  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  our  own  ability  to  make  and  ex- 
port manufactured  goods  that  it  deserves 
most  serious  thought.  Some  observers 
have  declared  it  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  it  is  the  part  of  economic  wis- 
dom for  American  manufacturers  to  seek 
a  wider  export  market,  which  they  assert 
may  only  be  secured  by  displacing  those 
manufacturing  nations  which  are  now 
our  best  customers  for  the  products  of 
the  farm. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  rea- 


son for  asserting  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  in- 
ternational commercial  contest,  even  tho 
such  a  policy  might  by  some  economists 
be  considered  wise. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is  there  will  prevail  the  desire  to  buy 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  market.  There 
will  consequently  be  a  stimulation  of  the 
industrial  activities  of  that  nation  which 
best  fulfills  these  requirements.  Pre- 
cisely this  thing  has  happened  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decade. 
With  a  superabundance  of  all  necessary 
raw  material,  with  highly  skilled  and  in- 
telligent labor,  with  surpassing  mechan- 
ical appliances,  due  to  superior  inventive 
genius,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  produce  manufactured  articles 
whose  merits,  without  further  exploita- 
tion, have  made  them  known  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  consider  exist- 
ing trade  methods,  the  technique,  as  it 
were,  of  foreign  trade.  Of  course,  cer- 
tain of  our  great  staples  like  wheat,  cot- 
ton and  kerosene  practically  sell  them- 
selves abroad.  There,  as  in  the  case  of 
kerosene,  the  American  producer  ships 
his  goods  to  his  own  branches  in  foreign 
countries,  from  which  they  are  distrib- 
uted to  consumers  or  foreign  buyers,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  wheat,  the 
foreign  buyers  purchase  through  their 
own  branch  houses  located  here  or 
through  brokers. 

When  it  comes  to  manufactured  arti- 
cles our  methods  of  procedure,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  very  different.  Foreign 
trade  being  such  a  new  thing  compara- 
tively to  the  American  manufacturer,  he 
is  timorous  about  pushing  it  with  vigor 
because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  for- 
eign conditions.  For  this  reason  he  pre- 
fers to  sell  to  some  one  of  the  commission 
houses,  located  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  San  Francisco,  which 
houses,  in  turn,  through  their  own  travel- 
ers or  through  their  branches,  reach  the 
foreign  consumer.  A  few  enterprising 
concerns,  however,  have  discovered  that 
with  the  proper  knowledge  of  foreign 
conditions  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to 
push  the  sale  of  their  own  goods  them- 
selves rather  than  through  middlemen. 
They  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  folly 
to  send  printed  matter  in  English    with 
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quotations  in  American  currency  and 
with  weights  and  measures  according  to 
our  system  to  countries  using  a  different 
language,  and  which  have  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  standard.  There  are  many  scores 
of  them,  however,  who  have  not  yet 
learned  this  fact,  and  who  still  cling  to 
the  antiquated  method  of  selling  through 
the  middlemen  or  appointing  as  a  distrib- 
uting agent  a  foreign  house  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  pushing  the  sale  of 
goods. 

The  German  merchant's  export  meth- 
ods are  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of 
most  American  merchants  seeking  for- 
eign trade  and  his  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. We  can  well  afford  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  his  book.  He  first  goes  him- 
self or  sends  a  trusted  representative  to 
the  foreign  field  he  intends  to  invade. 
He  learns  the  language  and  studies  all  lo- 
cal conditions  and  prejudices.  He  finds 
out  what  the  people  want,  and  gives  them 
what  they  want,  instead,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  English  or  American  deal- 
er in  foreign  countries,  of  forcing  upon 
them  the  things  he  thinks  they  should 
have.  He  equips  himself  with  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge,  either  in  the 
theoretical  schools  or  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, and  finally, having  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  necessary  detailed  infor- 
mation, he  establishes  his  own  concern  or 
selects  a  capable  local  representative  and 
pushes  his  goods  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness as  he  would  cultivate  trade  at  home. 
In  the  promotion  then  of  our  export 
trade  we  must  acquire  as  thorough  equip- 
ment. Wc  must  have,  as  the  German 
does,  great  international  banks  with  their 
headquarters  at  our  great  shipping  cen- 
ters, where  the  long  term  paper  of  for- 
eign buyers  may  be  discounted.  We  must 
have,  as  the  German  has,  direct  steamship 
lines  to  distant  markets,  and  we  must 
develop  what  we  now  possess,  the  ability 
to  excel  our  foreign  competitors  in  price 
and  quality.  A  consular  service  whose 
personnel  will  be  made  up  of  men  select- 
ed because  of  their  qualifications,  and 
whose  tenure  will  be  during  good  be- 
havior, would  be  a  most  important  factor 
in  promoting  foreign  trade,  and  there 
now  seems  to  be  a  possiblity  of  its  realiza- 
tion. A  Commercial  Museum,  such  as 
that  of  Philadelphia,  which  sends  its 
agents  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  study 


commercial  conditions,  and  has  thousands 
of  correspondents  scattered  over  the 
globe  wherever  goods  are  sold,  from  the 
center  of  Siberia  to  the  central  part  of 
Africa,  and  which  places  the  information 
gathered  at  the  disposal  of  enterprising 
manufacturers  at  cost,  may  do  much. 
Both  of  these  in  fact  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  a  great  deal  to  promote  our  for- 
eign trade,  but  with  all  the  factors  pro 
aiid  con  which  have  been  noted  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  individual  initiative.  It  is  an- 
other case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  the  struggle  is  impending. 

Since  the  United  States  stands  but  in 
the  third  place  as  a  nation  exporting  man- 
ufactured products,  while  Great  Britain, 
the  leader,  sells  in  foreign  markets  nearly 
three  times  as  many  goods  of  that  char- 
acter as  this  country,  there  exists  a  possi- 
bility for  a  vast  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  for  the  products  of  our  industries. 
But  each  competing  country  is  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  its 
present  foothold  and  to  gain  increasing 
advantage.  Each  looks  upon  the  United 
States  as  the  most  dangerous  competitor. 
In  the  press  and  in  official  utterances  a 
note  of  warning  is  constantly  being 
sounded  regarding  the  probability  of 
American  domination  in  foreign  markets. 
Their  fear  is  natural.  This  outcome  is 
not  only  probable,  but  practically  assured. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses in  such  abundance  as  the  United 
States  the  materials  of  commerce.  Na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  them  a  natural 
wealth  unparalleled.  Vast  stretches  of 
fertile  soil  assure  a  food  supply  to  our 
people  and  a  surplus  to  send  abroad  for 
countless  ages  to  come.  Scientists  dcv- 
clare  that  our  coal,  iron  and  copper  are 
practically  inexhaustablc.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver wait  only  to  be  mined.  Forests,  which 
under,  a  proper  system  of  forestry  will 
last  forever,  afford  a  constant  supply  of 
lumber.  Reaching,  as  our  own  territor>' 
does,  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropic  zones, 
few  of  the  varied  products  of  the  earth 
are  missing.  No  country  is  essential  to 
this  in  supplying  materials.  Living  un- 
der a  political  system  which  calls  forth 
the  best  and  most  self-reliant  effort,  with 
a  people  possessing  by  nature  quick  intel- 
ligence and  the  most  marked  inventive 
genius  in  the  world,  with  the  ability  to 
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support  increasing  population  indefinite- 
ly, assuring  a  superior  labor  supply  in 
both  artisan  and  executive,  no  single  ele- 
ment is  lacking  to  equip  this  country  bet- 
ter than  any  other  for  success  in  the  great 
economic  struggle  upon  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  now  entering. 
With    these    material    resources,    this 


equipment,  and  with  the  astounding  rec- 
ord of  the  past  century  as  a  criterion,  no 
careful,  economic  observer,  and  no  pa- 
triot, can  doubt  that  the  time  is  sure  to 
come,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  when 
the  United  States  will  dominate  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


The    Safety    of    Foreigners    in    Latin 

America 


(To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent.) 

Sir  :  In  The  Independent  of  May  15th  I  read 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  foreigners' 
lives  and  property  were  safe  with  the  Latin 
Americans.  I  beg  to  differ.  Two  years  ago 
we  arrived  in  Colombia,  went  into  the  interior 
and  bought  a  farm.  We  worked  very  hard, 
built  a  house,  planted  our  trees  and  vegetables 
and  bought  some  cattle. 

Then  started  the  trouble  with  the  natives. 
The  insurgents  came  one  night  and  took  our 
cows,  leaving  us  without  milk,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  a  mother  with  live  children.  Not 
long  after  a  small  band  of  Government  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  house  and.  with  rifles 
pointed  at  my  husband,  insisted  on  entering. 
He,  however,  refused  them,  and  after  eating 
what  provisions  we  had  in  the  kitchen  they  took 
their  way  to  the  village.. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  me,  and  I  decided 
to  go  to  the  village  with  my  family  until  a 
time  of  peace.  There  we  fared  even  worse 
than  on  the  farm.  Every  time  troops  would 
come  to  the  village  they  would  come  into  the 
yard  and  take  my  chickens,  and  at  one  time 
when  I  remonstrated  one  of  the  men  struck  me 
three  blows  on  the  shoulder  with  his  fist,  caus- 


ing me  to  take  to  my  bed  for  several  days,  and 
T  am  at  present  suffering  great  nervousness 
from  the  shock. 

We  had  a  store  in  the  village,  and  whenever 
the  Government  troops  wanted  any  article  that 
we  happened  to  have  they  simply  sent  four 
armed  men  and  demanded  fifty  pounds  of  fish, 
same  of  meat,  same  of  sugar,  and  shoes  for  the 
troops ;  at  one  time  $488  for  shoes,  without  of- 
fering to  pay  one  dollar. 

The  worst  of  all,  tho,  was  the  burning  of 
our  house  by  the  Government  troops  and  the 
cutting  down  of  our  plantains,  one  of  the  main 
articles  of  food  in  Colombia,  thus  leaving  us 
without  house  or  food.  We  then  sold  what 
clothes  we  had  to  spare  and  our  furniture  and 
came  to  Bar  rang  uilla  with  the  hope  of  saving 
our  lives  and  finding  redress,  but  it  seems  our 
United  States  Consul  can  do  nothing. 

We  are  Americans,  born  and  brought  up  in 
New  York,  and  life  in  a  Colombian  city  is  al- 
most unbearable.  Still  we  have  sacrificed  all 
and  are  compelled  to  remain  until  we  can  earn 
enough  to  take  us  home  with  the  experience  of 
coming  to  a  much  advertised  country.  Where 
is  redress?     I  am,   sir,   '"tc, 

Sophia  Smith. 

Barranquilla,  Colombia. 
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Donovan  Pasha 

Mr.  Parker  (or  shall  we  call  him  Sir 
Gilbert  now?)  has  followed  England's 
influence  around  the  world  in  search  of 
literary  material.  The  scenes  of  his  nov- 
els and  stories  have  been  laid  in  nearly 
all  her  colonial  territories.  But  whether 
in  Australia,  Canada  or  Egypt,  he  sees 
the  native  always  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
point  of  view.  Unlike  Kipling,  his  ge- 
nius cannot  be  acclimated,  and  retains 
some  national  characteristics  even  amid 
the  most  foreign  surroundings.  For 
while  Kipling  comprehended  India  with 
the  intelligence  of  an  Englishman,  he 
wrote  of  her  with  the  feeling  and  passion 
of  a  sun-baked  native.  Even  in  the  jun- 
gle, where  the  creatures  were  his  only 
dramatis  personce,  the  soul  in  him  was 
such  a  wild  changeling  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  a  wolf-gang  interpretation 
of  life  there.  And  for  this  reason,  he 
must  be  reckoned  the  superior  artist  of 
the  two,  but  it  also  destroys  that  intimate 
sense  of  proprietorship  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  must  feel  in  Mr.  Parker's  lit- 
erary work. 

His  first  visit  to  Egypt  was  made  in 
1889,  and  It  was  then  that  he  determined 
to  write  of  the  life  there, 
''  so  full  of  splendor  and  of  primitive  simplic- 
ity; of  mystery  and  guilt;  of  cruel  indolence 
and  beautiful  industry ;  of  tyranny  and  devoted 
slavery ;  of  the  high  elements  of  a  true  democ- 
racy and  the  shameful  practices  of  a  false 
autocracy,  all  touched  off  by  the  majesty  of  an 
ancient  charm,  the  nobility  of  remotest  his- 
tory." 

But  it  was  not  till  five  years  ago,  after  his 
fourth  visit,  that  these  remarkable  stories 
actually  began  to  appear.* 

Now  it  so  happens  that  since  Kipling's 
'*  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  "  set  a  for- 
eign fashion  in  literature,  every  author 
wdio  WTites  of  these  undeveloped  or  de- 
cadent races  must  submit  to  this  one-man 
standard  of  excellence  besides  facing  the 
almost  inevitable  accusation  of  having 
plagiarized  Kipling's  highway  manner  of 
expression.  And  in  these  sketches  of 
Egyptian  life  there  is  the  usual  justifi- 

*  Donovan  Pasha.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  New 
York  :  D.  AppJeton  &  Co.     $1.50. 


cation  of  such  charges,  a  roving  mav- 
erick phrase  here  and  there  that  means 
nothing  accurately,  but  suggests  all  the 
desperation  and  abandon  of  a  white  man 
facing  a  heathen  world  with  a  sword  and 
a  system  of  civilization.  But  at  this 
point  the  resemblance  between  Kipling's 
India  and  Parker's  Egypt  ends.  For  in 
Egypt  the  situation  is  civil  rather  than 
military,  and  the  theoretical  intelligence 
of  Englishmen  is  matched  against  the 
malevolent  wits  of  Mahommedan  fa- 
natics, and  everything  results  from  this 
magnificent  struggle  between  honesty 
and  duplicity,  loyalty  and  treachery. 
Even  the  character  of  ''Donovan  Pasha," 
the  little  diplomatic  hero  of  the  series,  is 
developed  through  a  natural  antagonism 
to  Khedive  rascality.  "  He  was  that  rare 
type  of  a  man  who  has  the  keenest  desire 
to  know  all  things,  good  or  evil,  tho  he 
was  rather  fastidious  when  it  came  to 
doing  them.  He  had  the  gift  of  keeping 
his  own  commandments,"  says  the  au- 
thor, in  explanation. 

And  the  finesse  and  delicacy  with  which 
the  author  has  adjusted  the  craftiness  of 
this  virtuous  young  Talleyrand  to  the 
scorpion  hatred  of  the  Egyptian  fel- 
laheen, and  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
Mouffetish  greed  and  Mudir  treachery 
does  not  suggest  the  vulgarly  incredible, 
but  rather  establishes  the  psychic  accura- 
cy of  his  interpretations. 

Still,  one  cannot  help  wondering  what 
Mr.  Parker  would  have  done  in  Egypt 
without  "  Dicky  Donovan  "  and  his  com- 
panions. The  Sphinx  smile  of  these  peo- 
ple covers  a  desert  fierceness  of  spirit,  a 
religious  madness  with  a  dagger's  edge, 
a  cruelty  that  is  joyous.  And  left  to 
themselves  there  is  something  hideously 
natural  in  the  way  the  strong  survive  the 
weak.  There  is  too  much  dead-sure  fa- 
tality and  not  enough  sensation  to  give 
the  artist  a  fair  chance.  A  camel  and  a 
robber  sheik  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, — 
that  paints  nearly  all  there  was  of  mod- 
ern Egypt  till  the  "  money  barbars  of 
Europe  "  undertook  to  work  out  her  sal- 
vation. 

But  the  introduction  of  English  sensi- 
bilities   and    British    justice  complicates 
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the  situation,  and  stalks  grim  tragedies 
out  of  what  was  before  only  a  part  of  the 
natives'  inhuman  natural  ardor.  And 
here  the  author  finds  those  contrasts  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Occidental  person- 
alities and  characteristics  upon  which  his 
art  seems  so  entirely  to  depend.  The 
failure  of  Englishmen  to  grasp  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  East,  where  dissimulation  is 
the  ruling  genius,  makes  assassinations 
and  treachery  eminent  upon  every  page. 
The  jury  of  desert  warriors,  whose  cour- 
age is  a  sort  of  religious  madness  which 
calls  for  sacrifice  more  than  for  victory, 
rages  like  a  sudden  storm  of  swords 
around  the  steady  advance  of  the  English 
troops,  whose  heroism  is  founded  upon  a 
well  trained  stolidity.  And  all  this  has 
been  portrayed  in  these  studies  of  Egyp- 
tian life,  if  not  with  the  headlong  impetu- 
osity of  Kipling's  genius,  at  least  with 
the  intelligence  and  skill  of  a  gifted  art- 
ist, and  for  one  we  doubt  whether  some 
of  them  are  surpassed  by  Kipling's  best 
Indian  nightmare  tales. 

The  Vultures 

By  no  means  a  great  book.  The  Vul- 
tures is  unmistakably  a  good  one  in  that 
its  story  is  interesting,  well  written  and 
of  a  brisk  and  sustained  movement.* 
One  can  imagine  Stevenson  as  delighting 
in  such  a  tale  as  this — a  tale  mainly  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  lustier  sides  of  life, 
involving  hazardous  adventures  on  sea 
and  land  and  giving  occasion  for  much 
display  of  high,  manly  courage  and  loy- 
al, patriotic  devotion.  One  of  Poland's 
several  futile  efforts  to  rise  and  reclaim 
her  liberty  is  made  to  serve  as  the  axis 
upon  which  Mr.  Merriman's  little  sphere 
of  fiction  effectually  revolves,  and  "  The 
Vultures  "  are  those  emissaries  from  for- 
eign lands,  those  storm-bird  diplomats 
belonging  to  the  secret  service  of  inter- 
ested Powers,  whose  mission  it  is  to  scent 
out  aproaching  conflict  and  batten  upon 
its  opportunities. 

Thus  Joseph  P.  Mangles,  figuring  as 
the  American  "  Vulture,"  encounters  the 
Englishman,  Reginald  Cartoner,  on 
board  ship  en  route  for  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  immediately  the  two,  mainly  by 
methods  of  conversational  exclusion  and 

*  The  Vri.TURRs.  Hy  Henri/  Seton  Merriman. 
New   ioik-  Harper  &  r.ros.     ^\J)0. 


characteristic  suggestion,  command  the 
readers's  attention,  to  hold  it  fast  to  the 
end.  A  brilliant  French  representative, 
Paul  Deulin  by  name,  also  figures  con- 
spicuously in  the  narrative,  and  let  it  be 
understood  right  here  that  Mr.  Merri- 
man's men  and  women  demonstrate 
themselves  triumphantly — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  satisfied  to  travel  merely 
upon  the  strength  of  his  say-so  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  brilliant  or  sagacious 
or  debonair,  as  the  case  may  prove,  but 
they  actually  achieve  the  distinction  of 
being  so  by  virtue  of  their  own  words 
and  acts. 

Captain  Cable  is  a  seaman  after  one's 
own  heart,  and  the  description  of  the 
transshipping  of  contraband  cargo  (am- 
munition for  the  proposed  rebellion) 
from  his  craft  to  that  of  Captain  Peter- 
sen in  the  dangerous,  fog-haunted  shal- 
lows off  the  Holland  coast  is  graphic 
enough  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  most 
adventure-hardened  reader  and  whet  his 
appetite  for  more. 

Two  threads  of  romance,  mere  films 
they  are,  appear  amid  the  harsher  stuff 
of  this  well-woven  tale :  that  of  Cartoner 
and  the  Polish  Princess  Wanda,  which 
is  characteristic  of  both  and  yet  which 
strikes  the  reader  as  being  a  trifle  tim- 
idly and  impersonally  described,  and  that 
of  Prince  Mark  Bukaty,  Wanda's  broth- 
er and  a  conspirator  for  the  freedom  of 
Poland,  for  the  thoroughly  unworthy 
American  girl,  Nettie  Cahere,  which  lat- 
ter passion,  as  the  young  man  feels  it,  is 
altogether  more  human  and  convincing. 

If  any  charge  is  to  be  brought  against 
the  tale  at  all  it  must  be  for  the  general 
haziness  and  uncertainty  which  sur- 
rounds the  plot  which  the  Bukatys  and 
their  co-conspirators  are  hatching. 
Everything  is  suggested,  little  actually 
occurs.  Cartoner  and  Deulin  meet  and 
converse  in  cryptic  fashion  and  separate 
and  communicate  by  cipher.  There  are 
mysteries  on  every  side — stealthy  appear- 
ances and  reappearances  and  inopportune 
stumblings  on  guarded  secrets — but  they 
do  not  seem  to  converge  to  any  one  point 
of  burning  interest  and  no  climax  is 
achieved  that  appears  actually  worthy  of 
all  the  trouble.  To  be  sure  the  plotted 
uprising  is  a  fiasco,  but  it  would  appear 
that  even  its  failure  might  have  been 
turned  to  more  dramatic  account.     Still, 
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keeping  its  somewhat  ineffectual  finish 
always  in  mind,  The  Vultures  is  decided- 
ly worth  while,  and  let  the  reader  make 
sure  of  having  a  pencil  in  hand  what 
time  he  takes  uj)  the  hook,  for  he  will 
certainly  want  it  if  he  happens  to  be  of 
the  sort  that  enjoys  making  note  of  a 
particularly  happy  knack  at  phrasing  and 
an  extraordinarily  clever  wit. 

The  Religion  of  the  Teutons 

Saussaye's  The  Religion  of  the  Teu- 
tons certainly  compares  well  with  the 
two  previous  volumes  of  the  projected 
series  of  "Handbooks  on  the  History  of 
Religions,"  edited  by  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.* Like  E.  W.  Hopkins'  "  The 
Religion  of  India,"  and  Dr.  Jastrow's 
"  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assy- 
ria," Saussa3^e's  work  is  not,  nor  does  it 
profess  to  be,  a  popular  treatise  of  the 
materials  of  religion,  in  this  case  Teu- 
tonic religion,  discovered  by  scholars. 
Intended,  in  accordance  with  the  scope 
of  the  whole  series,  for  the  specialist  or 
the  student  of  the  historical  aspects  of  re- 
ligions, Saussaye's  critical  review  of  the 
results  of  scholarly  research  maintains 
throughout  a  judicial  poise  that  ought  to 
make  it  a  welcome  book  to  the  small  body 
of  mythologists.  It  is  no  doubt  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  author  should  thus 
have  limited  the  circle  of  his  readers ; 
for  the  subject  is  one  that,  differently 
presented,  would  appeal  strongly  to  the 
educated  layman.  As  we  read  the  vol- 
ume it  seems  to  us  that  its  writer  has 
overestimated  the  difficulties  which  the 
student  of  Teutonic  mythology  has  to 
face,  and  that  to  this  fact  we  must  ascribe 
not  only  the  extremely  technical  organi- 
zation of  the  material,  but  also  the  au- 
thor's apparent  shyness  of  constructive 
attempts  in  his  critical  analysis.  When 
Saussaye  declares  that  "  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  at  least  as  much  need  of 
arranging  the  material  already  at  hand 
and  of  presenting  the  picture  of  Teu- 
tonic paganism  as  of  searching  for  new 
material  " — the  best  modern  scholarship 
in  every  field  of  research  must  cordially 
give  its  approval.    But  unfortunately  the 

*  The  Religion  of  the  Teutons.  By  P.  D. 
Chatitcpie  dc  la  Saussaiie.  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sitti  of  Leiden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  hy 
Bert  J.  Vos.     Boston  ;  Gin©  &  Co, 


author  presents  no  picture.  He  does  in- 
deed gather  and  arrange  the  material  so 
that  the  skilled  reader  is  able  to  recon- 
struct therefrom  his  own  picture  of  this 
paganism. 

Quite  in  spirit  with  this  exegetical. 
rather  than  synthetic,  character  of  Saus- 
saye's criticism  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  history  of  the  study  of  Teutonic 
mythology.  The  entire  first  half  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  How- 
ever valuable  as  a  compendium  for  the 
student  this  detailed  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  mythology  as  a  science  may 
be  it  is  distinctly  out  of  place  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  the  more  so  since  the  neces- 
sary features  of  this  development  could 
readily  have  been  stated  in  connection 
with  the  extensive  bibliography  at  the 
close  of  the  book.  The  detail  with  which 
the  history  of  this  study  is  set  forth  had 
far  better  been  transferred  to  the  second 
half  of  the  book  and  the  discussion  of 
mythological  material.  As  it  is,  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  a  relatively 
unimportant  subject  has  forced  the  au- 
thor into  an  all  too  abbreviated  statement 
of  the  very  pith  of  his  theme  and  has 
thereby  not  infrequently  laid  him  open 
to  the  charge  of  lacking  either  convic- 
tions or  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  folklore 
rChap.  XI),  in  which  Saussaye  confines 
his  attention  to  customs  and  institutions 
omitting  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
mythological  value  of  "  Marchen  "  or 
tales  and  stories  of  the  folk.  That  the 
importance  of  these  stories  for  the  study 
of  mythology  has  been  overestimated  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  this  fact  does 
not  justify  Saussaye's  convenient  slight- 
ing thereof. 

For  the  student  of  mythology,  however, 
the  book  is  on  the  whole  one  of  tlie  best 
that  have  come  to  our  attention.  Alto- 
gether praiseworthy  is  the  guarded  inter- 
pretation of  myths  and  myth  forms  as 
nature-myths.  Here  Saussaye  seems  to 
us  to  speak  with  conviction  and  to  strike 
a  happy  mean  between  the  extremes  to 
which  scholars  have  gone  both  in  ex- 
plaining myths  as  interpretations  of 
natural  phenomena  and  in  rejecting  all 
such  explanations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Saussaye's  disclaimer  of  the  presence  0+' 
deeper  sentiment  or  ethical  thought  in 
Teutonic    mythology     (e.    g.    in    Chap, 
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XXII), seems  to  be  somewhat  too  sweep- 
ing, tho  we  freely  admit  that  the  material 
as  adduced  and  organized  strongly  sup- 
ports his  view.     It  is,  however,  to  our 
mind   highly   questionable    whether   the 
distinction    drawn    between    "  original," 
"  genuine "    myth-elements    and    poetic 
embellishments  deserves  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  Saussaye  in  his  process 
of  elimination.     For  one  may  well  ask 
whether  these  so-called    "  genuine  "    or 
"  original  "  elements  were  not  themselves 
at  some  stage  of  their  development  as 
truly  the  work  of  an  earlier  poetic  fancy 
as    were    the    later    fabrications  of  the 
scalds.    Indeed,  who  shall  venture  to  say 
what     constitutes      "  genuineness "      or 
"  originality "    in    mythological    concep- 
tions, or  by  what  criteria  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, until  we  shall  come  to  know,  if 
that  be  ever  possible,  the  origin  of  myth- 
formation  or  even  the  exact  nature  of  a 
myth?     Saussaye,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
venture  to  enlighten  us  on  any  of  these 
points. 

The  final  results  of  the  book  may  be 
said  to  be  negative  rather  than  positive. 
From  a  mass  of  often  contradictory  and 
nearly  always  varied  views  and  theories 
Saussaye  has  mainly  sought  to  present 
only  that  which  may  pass  unquestioned. 
This  remnant  of  positive  knowledge  is 
so  meager  that  the  work  of  mythologists 
of  the  last  century  might  seem  wasted 
and  the  final  conclusion  to  be  that  we  can 
know  nothing  of  Teutonic  paganism. 
Tho  in  this  destructive  criticism  the  book 
seems  to  us  to  overreach  the  mark  it 
has  at  least  cleared  the  atmosphere  of 
much  that  obstructed  scholarly  insight, 
and  has  furthermore  the  distinct  merit  of 
pointing  out  the  specific  difficulties  in  the 
pathway  of  the  student  while  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  and  occasionally  prac- 
ticallv  illustrating  the  principle  of  inves- 
tigation which  seems  alone  capable  of 
leading  to  positive  results. 

The  Story  of  the  Mormons 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  will  not  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  William  Alexander  Linn  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  history  of  their  rise  and  prog- 
ress.*    What  Mr.  Linn  says  about  the 

•"The  Stoky  of  the  Mormons.''  From  the 
Hate  of  Their  Origin  to  the  Year  1901.  Fu  WiJ- 
Ham  Alevander  Linn.  New  York  :  The  MacmlUan 
Co.     $4.00  net 


general  worthlessness  of  the  Smiths,  and 
especially  about  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
the  fraudulent  character  of  his  pretended 
"  revelations,"  is  not  by  any  means  new 
to  the  American  public,  but  he  has  given 
his  exposure  special  value  and  authority 
by  calling  in  the  Mormons  themselves  as 
witnesses  and  using  their  unguarded 
statements  to  show  that  the  relation  they 
now  make  as  to  the  origin  of  their  "  re- 
ligion "  was  an  afterthought. 

Mr.  Linn  has  examined  a  vast  amount 
of  material  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  use  that  he  has  made  of  it.  He  is 
calm,  dispassionate,  painstaking  and  re- 
lentless. He  summons  his  witnesses  by 
hundreds  and  allows  them  to  testify  only 
concerning  matters  about  which  they 
have  absolute  knowledge.  The  book 
published  in  the  earliest  days  of  Mor- 
monism  containing  the  recollections  of 
Joe  Smith's  mother,  and  which  Brigham 
Young  afterward  tried  to  suppress  be- 
cause of  its  unconscious  revelations  of 
the  fraud,  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Linn,  and  the  earliest  pub- 
lished Mormon  newspapers,  books  and 
magazines  have  given  him  great  help. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Mormon 
"  prophet  "  as  he  appeared  to  the  people 
of  Palmyra,  N.  Y. : 

**  Every  one  knew  him  as  Joe  Smith.  He 
had  lived  in  Palmyra  a  few  years  previous  to 
my  going  there  from  Rochester.  Joe  was  the 
most  ragged,  lazy  fellow  in  the  place,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  I  can  see  him  now  in 
my  mind's  eye  with  his  torn  and  patched 
trousers  held  to  his  form  by  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders made  out  of  sheeting,  with  his  calico 
shirt  as  dirty  and  black  as  the  earth,  and  his 
uncombed  hair  sticking  through  the  holes  in 
his  old  battered  hat.  In  winter  I  used  to  pity 
him,  for  his  shoes  were  so  old  and  worn  out 
that  he  must  have  suffered  in  the  snow  and 
slush;  yet  Joe  had  a  jovial,  easy,  don't  care 
way  about  him  that  made  him  a  lot  of  warm 
friends.  ...  I  never  knew  so  ignorant  a 
man  as  Joe  to  have  such  a  fertile  imagination. 
He  never  could  tell  a  common  occurrence  in 
his  daily  life  without  embellishing  the  story 
with  his  imagination ;  yet  I  remember  that  he 
was  grieved  one  day  when  old  Parson  Reed 
told  Joe  that  he  was  going  to  hell  for  his  lying 
habits." 

This  testimony  comes  from  Daniel  Hen- 
dix,  who  set  type  and  read  proofs  for 
the  Mormon  Bible. 

Joe  Smith  and  his  father  were  mystery 
men  for  years  before  the  pretended  dis- 
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covery  of  the  gold  plates  with  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon  "  inscribed  upon  them.  They 
used  hazel  wands  to  find  underground 
springs  of  water,  and  Joe  Smith  had 
what  he  called  a  "  peek  ''  stone,  by  gaz- 
ing at  which  he  could  see,  as  he  claimed, 
the  location  of  lost  articles  and  also 
where  buried  treasure  was  hidden.  Later 
this  became  a  "  Seer  "  stone  and  it  finally 
turned  into  the  spectacles  by  means  of 
which,  as  Smith  declared,  he  was  able 
to  translate  the  "  reformed  Egyptian  " 
writing  found  on  the  plates. 

The  Story  of  the  Mormons  narrates 
their  wanderings  very  fully  and  describes 
the  bloody  encounters  they  had  with  their 
neighbors  and  the  authorities  at  various 
points  before  they  went  to  Utah. 

The  power  of  the  Mormon  priesthood 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  Mr. 
Linn  declares.  Their  women  are  the 
strongest  upholders  of  polygamy,  which 
is  only  kept  in  abeyance  and  will  be  prac- 
ticed again  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Church  numbers  300,000  members  now 
and  has  1,400  missionaries  out  prose- 
lyting. 

Psychic  Research  and  the  Gospel  Miracles. 
By  Rev.  Edward  Macomb  Duff.  M.A., 
and  Thomas  Gilchrist  Allen,  M.D,  New 
York  :  Thomas  Whitaker.  $[.50. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  attractive 
and  timely.  Psychic  research  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Gospel 
miracles,  and  its  word  ought  to  be  inter- 
esting. If  the  research  is  thorough  and 
the  results  certain  the  effect  on  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  miracles  must  be  important. 
Ilarnack  has  declared  that  science  has 
'iiade  many  miracles  more  credible ; 
■'  but,"  he  adds,  "  that  a  man  walked  on 
water,  or  a  dead  person  was  brought  to 
life  by  a  word,  we  shall  never  again  be- 
lieve." It  is  entirely  possible  that  psy- 
chic research  will  some  day  disprove  that 
prophecy.  If  we  could  admit  the  con- 
clusions of  this  book  we  should  have  to 
declare  it  already  disproved.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  admit  them.  Messrs.  Duff 
and  Allen  compose  their  chapter,  "  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,"  of  recitals  of 
the  stock  performances  of  old-time  spirit- 
ualists. They  attach  weight  to  the  dec- 
laration of  a  hospital  superintendent  that 
lie  saw  the  spirit  of  a  man  come  up  over 
the  screens  which  were  about  his  head, 
"  like  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke."     The  dis- 


credited credulities  of  Sir  William 
v'rcokes,  the  distinguished  chemist,  art- 
declared  highly  important.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  psychic  research  on  which  to  base 
important  conclusions  on  the  character 
of  the  works  of  Jesus  and  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  miracles.  It  is  doubtful  if 
people  will  ever  give  credence  to  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  mediums  with 
darkened  rooms  and  cabinets  and  rap- 
pings  and  slate-writing.  Certainly  there 
must  be  no  suggestion  of  the  amateur 
about  the  science  of  the  men  who  are  to 
persuade  us  to  these  beliefs.  However, 
this  volume  is  often  as  interesting  and 
thrilling  as  a  ghost  story,  even  if  it  is  im- 
potent to  change  belief  or  affect  conduct. 

The     Moors.      By     Budgett     Meakin.      New 
York:  The  Macmiilan  Co.,  $5.00. 

Good  books  on  Morocco  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  this  which  Mr.  Budgett 
Meakin  has  given  us.  entitled  The 
Moors,  will  find  a  place  waiting  for  it 
in  all  important  libraries.  It  is  a  large 
handsome  volume,  well  illustrated,  and 
has  a  good  index  and  glossary.  Mr. 
Meakin's  is  no  surface  view  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  describes.  He  was  for  a  period 
editor  of  The  Times  of  Morocco  and  has 
spent  years  collecting  his  material,  much 
of  the  time  in  native  dress,  traveling  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  seeing  and 
hearing  what  none  but  faithful  Moslems 
are  supposed  to  see  and  hear.  His  pur- 
pose has  been  serious  and  his  work  is 
thorough.  The  true  Moors,  he  declares, 
are  Berbers,  hill  men,  and  their  native 
home  is  the  Atlas  Mountains.     He  adds : 

"  The  pure  Morocco  Moor  still  lives  in  his 
tent  on  the  plains,  and  has  few  wants  un- 
known to  his  ancestors.  His  gun  and  its 
accessories,  his  tea,  his  sugar,  his  candles, 
with  a  few  foreign  textiles  and  nick-nacks, 
sum  up  the  innovations  with  the  exception  of 
which  he  lives  the  life  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob." 

Mr.  Meakin  dissipates  many  errors  con- 
cerning the  Moors  and  calls  on  us  to 
abandon  some  opinions  which  appeared 
to  be  well  founded.  He  denies  that  they 
are  decadent  and  contends  (p.  189)  that 

"  The  popular  estimate  of  their  achieve- 
ments when  Masters  of  Spain  is  very  much 
exaggerated — sufficient  allowance  not  being 
made  for  the  employment  of  foreign  workmen 
and  the  bleeding  of  a  subject-nation— and.  in 
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the  second  place,  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  repressive  influence  of  a  corrupt 
and  mercenary  government  on  all  exercises  of 
either  skill  or  taste." 

The  objection  to  the  supposition  that 
foreign  workmen  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  that  Moor- 
ish art  has  such  strong  individuaHty, 
while  Moorish  architecture  is  unique. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  credit  for  the 
Alhambra  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  Aloors.  As  to  the  wonderfully 
skilled  Moorish  leech  of  medieval  story 
Mr.  Meakin  thinks  he  was  usually  a  Jew 
with  an  Arab  name.  There  is  not  one 
native  doctor  worthy  of  the  name  in  all 
Morocco  to-day,  he  declares. 


A  Way    of    Escape.      By    Graham    Travers. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  sins  in 
the  world.    All  other  evil-doings  are  but 
variations   of   these.     Thus   it   happens 
that  in  the  literature  of  fiction  we  always 
find   the    same   old    crimes    dramatized. 
But  whether  the  author's  art  is  a  wicked 
intellectual  sorcery  or  a  wholesome  in- 
terpretation  of   human   nature   depends 
upon  the  point  from  which  he  views  the 
subject.    In  A  Way  of  Escape  we  have 
the  triumph  of  a  selfless  life,  based  upon 
the  old  tragedy  of  a  woman's  fall.    And 
the  slow  recovery  of  one  half  her  nature 
is   like  the  striving  of  a  winged  spirit 
linked  to  the  body  of  death.    Very  wise- 
ly the  author  refuses  to  dwell  upon  the 
unhappy   episode    or    the    circumstances 
leading  to  it,  but  her  story  deals  with 
the  results  of  it,   drawn  and  tightened 
like  the  bonds  of  fate  through  the  long 
suffering  after  years.     And  that  which 
distinguishes  this  novel  from  others  of 
its  class  is  the  fact  that  when  repentance 
has  drawn  the  woman's  face  into  a  white 
prayer  line  of  peace  time  has  also  added 
to  her  that  impersonal  wisdom  of  life  by 
which  she  comprehends  the  true  part  she 
played  in  the  temptation  and  bravely  as- 
sumes her  share  of  the  blame.    Now  the 
conventional  way  of  disposing  of  such 
transgressions    in    fiction    is   by    casting 
them  upon  the  man's  shoulders  and  mak- 
ing of  the  woman  a  ewe  lamb  sacrifice 
lo   his   villainy.      But   here   we   have   a 
more  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
situation.     Both    are    victims    and    both 


are  somehow  chastened  into  a  sad  herd- 
ism  by  the  consequences  of  their  own 
evil  doings.  There  is  no  cheap  senti- 
mentality in  the  development  of  the 
characters,  and  from  start  to  finish 
the  author  writes  in  an  ascending  scale 
of  thought.  She  sets  forth  principles 
of  living  that  conquer  the  evil  lying 
in  our  fallow  dust  and  send  us  far 
up  the  ladders  to  heaven.  To  our 
way  of  thinking  this  story,  which  begins 
in  materialism  and  ends  in  a  wise  com- 
prehension of  spirituality,  is  a  sort  of 
modern  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  lacking,  of 
course,  in  Hawthorne's  matchless  style, 
but  not  to  be  despised  either  as  literature 
or  as  a  moral. 

The  One  Before.    By  Barry  Pain.    New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.25. 

This  novel  is  a  comedy  of  errors  re- 
sulting from  the  magic  effects  of  an  an- 
cient ring  that  was  supposed  to  impart 
to  each  wearer  the  personality  of  the  per- 
son who  wore  it  before.  Thus  when  the 
meek  young  wife  of  a  tyrannical  husband 
wears  it  and  receives  forthwith  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  a  lion  tamer  the 
effect  upon  their  domestic  stage  is  divert- 
ing, to  say  the  least  of  it.  And  while  there 
is  no  literary  standard  for  judging  such 
a  farce,  it  is  not  without  interest  as  a 
means  of  relaxation  or  amusement. 
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Bible  Characters  :    Stephen  to    Timothy.     By 

Alexander  Whyte.      New  York  :    Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.25. 

This  is  the  fifth  series  of  Dr.  Whyte's 
Bible  biographical  sketches,  the  outcome 
of  the  remarkable  mid-week  meetings  at 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  Not 
many  ministers  give  sufficient  prepara- 
tion to  such  addresses  to  make  them 
worthy  of  publication,  and  it  would  hard- 
ly seem  that  these  of  Dr.  Whyte  would 
be  in  demand  to  the  extent  of  five  vol- 
umes. They  are  innocent  of  criticism 
and  somewhat  imaginative  in  statement 
of  facts,  but  are  found  useful  from  their 
spiritual  earnestness,  their  sympathy 
with  the  problems  and  burdens  of  every- 
day life,  and  their  wealth  of  anecdote 
from  the  whole  range  of  biography.  The 
present  volume  is  taken  up  principally 
with  Paul. 


EDITORIALS 


The  Coal   Strike    Conference 

At  the  conference  in  Washington,  the 
American  pubHc,  represented  by  the 
President,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  contending  parties  in  the  coal  strike, 
pointing  out  the  heavy  burden  of  respon- 
sibihty  resting  upon  them,  and  urging 
them  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  general 
good.  We  believe  that  the  President 
faithfully  represented  the  American  peo- 
ple in  that  earnest  appeal.  In  response, 
the  mmers  on  strike,  speaking  through 
their  chosen  agent,  promptly  offered  to 
submit  the  whole  controversy  to  arbitra- 
tion. They  were  ready  to  attempt  an 
adjustment  of  differences  by  conferring 
directly  with  the  mine-owners.  If  a  set- 
tlement could  not  be  reached  in  that  way, 
they  were  willing  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  a  tribunal  named  by  the  President 
himself,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision. 
This  offer  they  put  in  writing : 

"  We  propose  that  the  issues  culminating  in 
this  strike  shall  be  referred  to  you  and  a 
tribunal  of  your  own  selection;  and  we  agree 
to  accept  your  award  upon  all  or  any  of  the 
-questions  involved." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  quite  com- 
prehensive ;  it  includes  even  the  question 
of  recognizing  the  union.  Then  the 
mine-owners,  or  the  coal  railroad  com- 
panies, set  forth  their  views  at  great 
length  and  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit, 
denouncmg  the  miners'  union  as  an  un- 
lawful organization,  demanding  that  the 
Government  should  compel  the  disinte- 
$^ration  of  it  by  suits  under  the  Anti-Trust 
law  and  by  injunctions,  and  urging  that 
the  army  be  used  in  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
strain the  union  from  acts  of  violence. 
Two  or  three  of  them  also  offered  to  per- 
mit a  reference  to  the  local  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  any  griev- 
ance arising  at  a  colliery  and  not  ad- 
justed by  agreement  at  that  colliery  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  managers  of  the 
same. 

Reviewing  ^he  record  of  the  confer- 
ence, we  cannot  say  that  the  mine-owners 
have  bettered  themselves  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  As  from  the  beginning,  so 


in  this  instance  they  have  utterly  failed 
to  understand  and  measure  public  senti- 
ment ;  and  they  have  deepened  the  pre- 
vailing impression  that  they  regard  that 
sentiment  with  somewhat  contemptuous 
indiff'crence.  It  is  unwise  and  futile  for 
them  to  war  against  the  organization  of 
labor.  Such  war  savors  of  a  kind  of 
medievalism  or  feudalism  that  is  sug- 
gested also  by  President  Baer's  letter 
about  "  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  given  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." Labor  unions  are  here  to  stay; 
their  existence  must  be  recognized,  just 
as  that  of  Trusts,  possibly  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, must  be.  If  they  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  as  unlawful  combinations, 
under  the  Sherman  act,  there  must  also 
be  suits  against  many  combinations  of 
employing  producers,  such  as  the  Steel 
Rail  Association,  for  example,  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  fixing  prices  and  allot- 
ting output,  and  existing  in  violation  of 
that  act. 

Violence  in  the  mining  region  should 
be  prevented,  by  all  the  force  which  the 
State  can  exercise,  if  such  force  be 
needed.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  pres- 
ence there  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
would  induce  the  certificated  miners  to 
desert  their  union  and  resume  work.  The 
mine-owners  appear  to  rely  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  these  miners  would  leave 
the  union  and  come  to  them  if  they  could 
have  protection.  There  is  testimony  to 
the  contrary.  But  the  few  miners  who 
are  at  work  should  be  fully  protected. 

The  new  proposition  for  the  reference 
of  grievances  to  local  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  deserves  some  atten- 
tion. But  it  will  not  be  accepted,  be- 
cause the  use  of  this  method  would  tend 
to  break  down  the  union,  and  because 
varying  decisions — for  separate  collier- 
ies— would  prevent  uniformity  with  re- 
spect to  conditions  which  may  reason- 
ably be  required  to  be  uniform.  '  The 
miners  see  in  it  no  promise  of  relief. 
The  mine-owners'  apparent  desire  for 
purelv  local  judgments  is  in  harmony 
with  their  objection  to  President  Mitch- 
ell because  his  home  is  in  Illinois.     Bui 
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do  not  some  of  the  coal  railroad  presi- 
dents live  in  New  York,  together  with 
the  capitalists  whose  interests  are  poten- 
tial in  the  industry ;  and  are  not  the  deci- 
sions of  the  companies  made  in  this  city  ? 

There  was  nothing  conciliatory  in  the 
attitude  of  the  mine-owners  at  the  con- 
ference, and  no  advance  toward  a  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  at  the 
meeting.  But  something  was  accom- 
plished, because  the  President's  deep  in- 
terest, the  miners'  proposition,  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  by  the  mine-owners  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  latter  to  make  any  concession 
satisfactorily  affecting  the  issues  in- 
volved, have  enlightened  and  stimulated 
public  opinion  and  concentrated  upon  the 
controversy  that  moral  sentiment  of  the 
nation  to  which  we  may  look  for  the  in- 
fluence that  will  solve  the  problem.  The 
President  has  done  his  duty,  but  he  does 
not  now  withdraw  from  the  case.  He 
has  been  advised  that  he  has  no  author- 
ity to  intervene,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  a  resort  to  the  courts  by  the 
Executive.  But  his  influence  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  What  he  will  do  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  confident  that  he  will 
do  what  he  can. 

We  do  not  see  how  anything  would  be 
gained  by  a  special  session  of  Congress. 
The  tariff  on  coal  amounts  to  little,  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, opposed  as  it  is  by  organized  labor 
as  well  as  by  employers.  The  attitude 
of  the  mine-owners  prevents  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Arbitration  Tribunal  or  Com- 
mission ;  and  for  such  information  as  the 
President  needs  he  can  look  to  Commis- 
sioner Wright,  who  has  already  made 
one  investigation.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  make  a  thor- 
ough inquiry  as  to  the  relations  and 
charges  of  the  coal  railroad  companies. 
For  the  i)resent,  responsibility  for  action 
rests  upon  Governor  Stone,  who  should 
preserve  order  in  his  State  at  any  cost. 
If  he  protects  citizens  in  their  rights, 
everybody  will  soon  know  whether  the 
strikers  really  want  to  surrender  and  are 
restrained  by  fear. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mine-owners 
either  to  make  the  slight  concession 
which  would  lone:  ago  have  caused  a  set- 
tlement, or  to  accept  arbitration.  They 
should  have  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  tribunal  by  the  President.  If 
tbcv  are  reallv   so  convinced   that   their 


cause  is  just  and  so  confident  that  their 
position  can  be  fully  supported  by  evi- 
dence, why  should  they  have  any  mis- 
givings as  to  any  decision  that  judges 
selected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  make? 
In  rejecting  arbitration  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  If  they  intend  to  stay  there,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  exert 
their  influence  in  all  possible  ways 
against  a  policy  so  unwise  and  so  blind  to 
the  nnisery  impending.  An  earnest  me- 
morial published  by  a  committee  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  New  York,  urging 
conciliation  and  asking  for  the  immedi- 
ate selection  of  mediators  by  both  par- 
ties, points  to  the  action  that  should  be 
taken  in  every  city  and  village  that  is 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,, 
menaced  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  fuel 
supply. 

New  York  Democratic  Platform 

The  startling  feature  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  platform  in  New  York  is 
the  demand  for  Federal  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
This  plank  is  startling,  because  it  is  sO' 
incompatible  with  the  remainder  of  the 
pronouncements.  It  is  like  a  false  plat- 
form built  out  to  the  middle  of  the  audi- 
ence for  the  speakers,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  party  is  gathered  to  the  rear  on  the 
main  platform.  It  is  not  even  a  conces- 
sion to  the  radical  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  since  the  watchword  of  this 
wing  is  not  socialism,  but  abolition  of 
special  privileges.  This  wing  favors 
public  ownership  only  where  this  is  nec- 
essary to  do  away  with  special  privileges. 
The  difference  between  the  conservative 
and  radical  wings  of  the  party  is  simply 
a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
carry  their  diagnosis.  The  conserva- 
tives see  only  one  kind  of  special  priv- 
ilege, that  aft'orded  by  the  protective  tar- 
iff, whereas  the  radicals  see  also  the  spe- 
cial privileges  in  railroad  discrimina- 
tions and  in  State  and  local  taxation. 

The  platform  adopted  at  Saratoga  is 
strictly  conservative,  in  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  say  of  freight  discriminations  as 
a  cause  of  the  trusts  which  it  denounces, 
but  restricts  its  animadversions  to  the 
tariff".  The  plank  on  the  anthracite  trust 
is  no  exception  to  this  conservation.  It 
is  not  a  radical  plank,  it  is  only  an  im- 
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practicable  appeal  to  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  dissatisfied,  thrown  out  unex- 
pectedly in  the  emergency  of  a  great 
strike  and  high  prices  for  coal. 

Suppose  this  plank  were  actually 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  anthracite 
miners  were  purchased  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  The  railroads,  still  re- 
maining private  property,  could  continue 
to  charge  three  times  as  much  for  haul- 
ing anthracite  coal  as  they  charge  for 
hauling  bituminous  coal.  If  any  anal- 
ogy can  be  drawn  from  their  charges  to 
the  Government  for  hauling  the  mails 
the  Government  would  certainly  pay  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  rates  now 
charged. 

To  make  Government  ownership  of 
mines  effective,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  at  once  to  reg- 
ulate freight  rates  by  law  and  not  by  con- 
tract. This  might  possibly  be  done  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners more  power,  but  it  would 
more  effectively  be  done  by  Government 
ownership. 

But  with  Government  ownership  or 
regulation  of  the  railroads  Government 
ownership  of  the  mines  is  superfluous. 
The  anthracite  control  is  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  the  creature  of  the  railroads. 
The  high  rates  and  the  allotment  of  cars 
have  forced  the  independents  to  sell  out 
or  to  come  to  terms,  and  now  all  the  coal 
is  sold  through  a  single  agency  con- 
trolled by  the  roads.  The  railroads  in 
monopolizing  this  business  have  prac- 
tically, if  not  formally,  violated  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  violated 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  con- 
temned the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  coal  monopoly  is  not  the 
outcome  of  natural  laws  of  economic 
production,  but  is  the  outcome  of  con- 
tinued violation  of  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  users  of  a  monopoly  service  such 
as  railways.  To  demand  Government 
ownership  of  coal  mines  rather  than 
Government  ownership  of  railways  is  to 
reverse  the  order  of  economic  depend- 
ence. A  much  stronger  plank  would 
have  been  one  calling  first  upon  the 
President  to  proceed  against  the  rail- 
roads for  violating  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law,  then  for  increased  power  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  finally,  if  these  should  fail,  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads. 


Happy  October 

Autumn  has  none  of  the  tastes  of 
spring  and  summer.  The  earlier  months 
take  charge  of  the  garden  and  orchards, 
the  fertile  fields  and  the  open  places; 
but  autumn  goes  to  the  thickets,  and  lays 
all  her  thought  and  care  on  the  wild 
waysides.  Now  it  is  that  the  ugly  things 
become  beautiful — the  ugliest  are  the 
most  beautiful.  Perhaps  we  did  not  no- 
tice what  was  going  on  all  summer  in 
the  way  of  mossing  old  logs,  and  lichen- 
ing  boggy  spots;  but  now  the  color 
flames  out  to  glorify  every  old  stumj) 
and  bits  of  marshes  and  the  neglected  hill- 
sides, until  they  surpass  orchards  and 
gardens.  In  these  days  one  wishes  to 
live  in  the  woods.  The  smell  of  beech 
leaves,  as  they  brown,  is  the  most  deli- 
cious fragrance  in  the  world.  Zigzag- 
rail  fences  are  crimson  and  gold  with 
Virginia  creeper,  and  the  stone  heaps  are 
piled  up  with  scarlet  and  brown,  and 
great  bunches  of  white  where  the  clema- 
tis creeps  with  the  bittersweet.  All  this 
glorification  of  the  wilderness  is  a  new 
wonder  every  year.  Never  are  the  same 
combinations  of  color,  but  infinite  va- 
riety. June  has  no  shrub  that  compares 
with  a  row  of  ash  trees  purpling  in  Sep- 
tember. 

A  week  later  and  the  woodbine  is  still 
wrapping  affectionately  the  tall  elm  and 
hanging  dow^n  in  festoons  of  scarlet. 
The  sumac  still  illuminates  knolls  near 
the  forest,  and  fringes  the  hillsides  with 
dashes  of  fire ;  but  the  colors  are  fading- 
and  the  leaves  are  dropping.  Bitter- 
sweet still  hangs  its  locks  of  gold  over 
precipices,  or  spreads  them  on  the  rocky 
ledges.  There  is  just  a  breath  of  weari- 
ness in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  see  that 
nature  is  getting  ready  to  put  awav  her 
tools.  We  drive  along  the  valley  roads, 
and  on  both  sides  the  hills  are  a  pa- 
limpsest. The  goldenrod  has  become  a 
calm  and  peaceful  brown,  where  swarms 
of  bees  hurriedly  collect  their  latest 
stores.  Activity  is  passing  into  restful- 
ness,  and  the  dreamy  haze  of  autumn  has 
displaced  the  clear  sunny  atmosphere  of 
summer.  One  week  more  and  the  water 
maples  are  touched  with  flames  that  vie 
with  the  rich  red  of  the  Northern  Spy 
and  the  Baldwin.  There  is  no  work  any 
longer  anywhere,  except  that  in  the  corn 
field    and    in    the    orchard — evervw^here 
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gathering  and  storing  for  winter.  Eng- 
lish trees,  true  to  instinct,  are  still  green; 
but  even  with  them  you  see  a  touch  of 
russeting.     They    are    getting    tired    of 
growing  longer  than  their  Yankee  neigh- 
bors.    The  Scotch  elm  drops  now  and 
then  a  weary  leaf.     The  Norway  maples 
are  beginning  to  discard  that  wonderful 
green  of  their  summer  dress    for  the  so- 
ber overwhelming  canary   yellow.       So 
deep,  so  true  is  this  color    that  under- 
neath one  of  these  trees  there  is  a  little 
sunset  all  its  own — a  quiet  halo,  like  that 
which  rests  in  the  West  when  the  sun  is 
just  below  the  horizen.  The  willows  and 
birches  have  locked  up  their  looms,  and 
the  ashes  have   only  here  and   there  a 
bunch  of  brown  belated  leaves.     We  go 
to  the    river    bottoms    and    pull    great 
bunches     of     cardinal     flowers.       Wild 
grapes,  as  purple  as  those  of  Eschol,  be- 
wilder the  leafless  trees  with  the  foliage 
that  they  wrap  about  the  bared  limbs. 
The  leaves  of  maples  come  down  with 
dreamy  irresolution. 

We  have  called  it  happy  October ;  and 
this  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  departure  of  the 
birds  and  the  wonderful  quiet  that  set- 
tles down  throughout  nature.  In  all  the 
world  there  are  no  happier  places  than 
a  farmer's  orchard  in  picking  time  and 
liis  corn  field  in  husking  time,  if  he  be  a 
forehanded  farmer.  In  the  orchard 
Spitzenburgs  hang  crimson  globes  all 
through  the  branches,  and  the  baskets 
are  steadily  pouring  burdens  of  pippins 
into  barrels  for  market.  It  is  curious 
liow  far  one  can  hear  the  hollow  sound 
that  is  made  by  the  most  careful  handling 
•of  apple-barrels.  Clear  across  the  valley 
comes  the  rat  tat  tat  of  the  hammer  that 
fastens  in  the  head,  or  that  makes  sure 
that  the  etnpty  barrels  are  thoroughly 
•clean.  Now  fill  them,  with  frequent  shak- 
ings, a  little  overful  of  clean  red  Bald- 
wins, and  then  press  down  the  head  into 
the  chines,  and  with  a  joyous  drive  of 
the  hoops  the  barrel  is  ready  for  England 
or  Germany.  It  should  be  as  honest  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  tell  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  honor  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. '.  Which  is  most  beautiful  the  piles 
of  Jonathans  and  Golden  Pippins,  or  the 
heaps  of  yellow  corn  that  are  being  tossed 
together  in  the  adjacent  fields?  At  any 
rate,  the  year  seems  proud  of  its  work, 
and  the  sun  looks  down  encouragingly 
on  the  harvesters.     Both  apples  and  corn 


indicate  the  very  supremest  results  of 
man's  co-operation  with  physical  nature ; 
each  marks  an  evolution  of  nature  that 
needed  the  intelligent  guidance  of  man's 
brain.  From  grass  we  get  Indian  corn, 
and  fi-om  the  wild  thorn  apple  we  have 
created  the  King  and  the  Nonesuch. 
Happy  is  the  farmer  who  gets  full  both 
his  barn  and  his  cellar — enough,  and 
something  over.  He  will  reach  out  his 
surplus  to  the  world's  market,  and  it  shall 
be  an  excuse  for  honest  commercial  ex- 
pansion— the  expansion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
achievement. 

Meanwhile  the  birds  have  nearly  all 
left  us,  or  are  ready  to  go.  The  catbird 
still  makes  his  presence  known  as  he  flits 
about  in  the  bushes,  but  he  has  not  sung 
a  note  since  August.  He  will  stay  with 
us  until  this  golden  weather  is  gone,  and 
then  he  will  not  leave  without  a  day  or 
two  of  soft  sweet  farewell  notes.  Rob- 
ins have  been  on  the  way  southward  for 
at  least  two  months.  They  are  optimis- 
tic birds.  They  never  worry;  and,  if  a 
few  of  them  are  left  here  all  winter,  they 
will  manage  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. The  blue  jay  sits  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  charred  stump,  in  a  canopy  of  gold, 
and  shouts  his  determination  to  defy  the 
weather  and  stay  through  the  winter. 
Birds  of  passage  go  over  invariably  from 
the  North,  and  drop  down  occasionally 
to  take  a  meal  of  berries  on  our  moun- 
tain ash  trees. 

For  some  reason  people  who  adorn 
their  homes  with  great  care  omit  to  plant 
for  the  autumn  months.  So  it  comes 
about  that  wild  places  are  more  beautiful 
than  cultivated.  Those  who  wish  to  sur- 
round their  houses  with  autumn  colors 
have  at  hand,  all  through  our  Northern 
States,  the  best  material  in  the  world. 
Tlie  sumac,  the  Virginia  creeper,  the 
wild  clematis  and  the  water  maples  can 
all  be  domesticated  and  used  with  great 
freedom.  The  sumac  is  one  of  our  best 
shrulxs,  because  it  is  beautiful  in  berry 
and  in  foliage  as  well ;  but  it  drops  its 
leaves  early,  unless  given  a  strong  soil, 
where  its  roots  will  not  speedily  get 
dried.  The  Japan  ampelopsis  may  dis- 
place our  Virginia  creeper  on  brick  and 
stone  buildings ;  but  not  on  stone  piles 
and  old  fences.  The  water  maple,  which 
makes  our  swamps  so  glorious,  will  grow 
even  better  on  high  land,  provided  it  is 
kept  well  mulched.     It  will  grow  to  be 
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liiirty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  in  (J)ctober  becomes  a  i^rcat 
beacon  H.s^ht  of  color.  Add  to  these  two 
or  three  Buff  am  pears,  and  you  will  get 
about  your  doors  as  much  scarlet  and 
crimson  as  you  desire.  For  the  richest 
golden  color  have  at  least  one  great  Nor- 
way maple. 

October  is  the  sunset  of  the  year — as 
golden  as  the  sun  itself.  It  fills  us  as  it 
fills  all  things  with  the  spirit  of  content. 
We  have  no  longer  to  fret  over  possibili- 
ties ;  the  harvests  are  already  won.  There 
are  no  more  droughts  to  fear ;  no  more 
storms  to  anticipate :  no  anxiety  to  com- 
Ijat  with  hope.  Naturally  our  content 
ripens  into  thanksgiving.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  ceases  to  be  a  petition,  and  be- 
comes an  expression  of  joy.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  need  only  to  be  filled  with 
the  presence  of  him  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

Exeunt  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

It  is  only  a  little  over  four  years  since 
the  wedge  of  the  ''  Curtis  Act  "  was  first 
driven  into  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  yet  now  they  are 
in  fragments  and  each  fragment  is  a 
United  States  citizen.  Five  years  earlier 
the  "  Dawes  Commission  "  had  been  set 
to  work  to  determine  the  lawful  members 
of  the  tribes,  to  negotiate  agreements 
for  the  division  of  lands  and  moneys,  to 
appraise  the  lands  and  to  designate  town 
sites.  Recalling  the  conservatism,  preju- 
dice and  pardonable  national  prido  which 
thev  had  to  encounter  when  they  estab- 
lished their  headquarters  at  Muskogee  in 
the  summer  of  1893,  the  Commission 
might  make  the  same  claim  which  Pat 
did  when  the  boss  took  the  hammer  from 
his  hand  and  said :  "  Don't  pick  at  it  that 
way ;  hit  it  hard  like  this,"  and  the  stone 
broke  in  pieces  under  a  vigorous  blow. 
"'  Ah !  "  was  the  rejoinder,  "  but  I  had 
been  softening  that  stone  for  yez  for  half 
an  hour." 

Last  August,  when  the  Cherokee  coun- 
cil ratified  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  as  to  how  tribal  autonomy  should 
disappear  and  tribal  lands  be  divided  the 
last  of  the  five  tribes  had  recognized  the 
inevitable  and  improved  its  opportunity 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender. 

The  Seminoles,  being  forehanded,  an- 


ticipated the  Curtis  Act  and  under  their 
agreement  made  in  December,  1897,  their 
citizenship  rolls  have  been  completed  and 
their  lands  allotted,  each  member  receiv- 
ing a  tract  whose  appraised  value  was 
$308.00  The  agreement  allowed  them  for 
an  indefinite  period  to  continue  their 
legislative  body,  to  manage  their  own 
finances  and  schools,  and,  altho  a  United 
States  court  was  located  at  their  capital, 
to  continue  the  tribal  courts  with  re- 
stricted jurisdiction. 

In  the  other  four  tribes  the  tribal 
courts  are  abrogated,  the  United  States 
Government  collects  and  disburses  most 
of  their  revenues,  it  conducts  their 
schools,  and  such  laws  as  their  moribund 
legislatures  may  enact  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  fol- 
lowed the  Seminoles  with  an  agreement 
ratified  in  August,  1898,  which  allowed 
their  tribal  government  to  continue  in  a 
modified  form  until  March  4,  1906. 
Complicated  citizenship  questions  have 
delayed  the  completion  of  citizenship 
rolls  and  the  dividing  of  the  lands  into 
individual  holdings.  But  a  supplemental 
agreement  ratified  last  month  provides 
that  each  member  of  the  tribes  shall  have 
a  tract  of  land  which  shall  equal  in  value 
an  average  320  acres,  and  each  freed- 
man  an  average  forty  acres.  On  this 
basis  allotments  can  be  made  as  fast  as 
citizenship  is  determined,  and  any  finally 
remaining  surplus  lands  will  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  divided  among  those  whose 
names  shall  appear  on  the  completed 
rolls. 

The  Creeks  fell  into  line  by  an  agree- 
ment ratified  in  May,  1900,  supplemented 
by  another  ratified  a  few^  weeks  ago. 
Each  member  of  this  tribe  is  to  have  a 
"  flat  160  acres,"  the  diflference  in  value 
to  be  equalized  later  by  apportionments 
from  the  tribal  moneys.  After  such 
equalization  the  remaining  funds  are  to 
be  capitalized  "  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Creek  tribal  government."  Allotment 
work  has  gone  merrily  forward  and  more 
than  half  the  Creeks  have  already  re- 
ceived the  bits  of  paper  which  make  them 
land  holders  in  their  own  right.  This  is 
marvelous  expansion  for  the  ignorant 
full-blood,  who  has  hitherto  controlled 
only  his  little  sweet  potato  patch  in  the 
woods,  and  it  is  pretty  severe  contraction 
for  the  shrewd  mixed-blood,  whose  auda- 
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cious  fences  have  been  inclosing  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  tribal  lands.  Equal- 
ity was  not  even  a  theory  in  the  bygone 
days,  when  the  tribe  held  all  things  in 
common. 

The  Cherokee  allotments  are  to  be 
worth  $325.00  each.  As  the  value  of  the 
land — appraised  in  ten  classes — varies 
from  50  cents  to  $6.50  an  acre,  a  man 
may  have  650  acres  of  50  cent  land  or 
50  acres  of  $6.50  land,  or  any  other  com- 
bination between  those  extremes. 

Each  Creek  and  Cherokee  may  dispose 
of  his  land  within  five  years,  except  a 
forty  acre  homestead,  which  must  be  held 
inalienable  and  free  from  incumbrance 
for  25  years.  Among  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  the  homestead  is  to  be  160 
acres  and  the  rest  of  the  allotment  may 
be  sold  one-fourth  in  one  year,  one- 
fourth  in  three  years  and  one-half  in  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

Thus  the  five  tribes  have  made  their 
wills  and  their  effects  are  being  adminis- 
tered on.  An  area  of  33,000  square 
miles,  the  size  of  Indiana,  is  being  di- 
vided among  about  65,000  Indians  and 
nearly  19,000  of  their  freedmen.  Add  to 
these  over  300,000  white  people — the 
population  of  the  Indian  Territory  has 
increased  117  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade 
— and  you  have  the  materials  for  a  Terri- 
tory (or  half  a  State)  larger  than  Mon- 
tana or  either  of  the  Dakotas  or  Wash- 
ington. 

But  very  poor  material  it  will  be  un- 
less public  schools  are  given  these  people 
at  a  very  early  day.  The  Indians  are 
fairly  well  supplied.  The  negroes  have 
less  school  opportunities  and  the  white 
people  least.  The  Indians  have  their  own 
school  incomes,  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars ;  the  negroes,  as  elsewhere,  get  some 
scant  consideration,  while  the  white  chil- 
dren are  practically  without  free  schools. 
Only  since  town  sites  have  been  estab- 
lished and  town  lots  have  been  for  sale 
could  a  white  man  acquire  any  property 
standing.  Only  incorporated  towns  hav- 
ing 2,000  inhabitants  can  levy  taxes,  and 
only  one-third  of  them  have  yet  under- 
taken to  levy  a  school  tax.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  private  schools  and  some 
of  the  Indian  schools  admit  white  pupils 
for  a  moderate  tuition  fee ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  nearly  100,000  white  children  in  the 
Indian  Territory  are  growing  up  in  ap- 
palling illiteracy.    Such  a  state  of  affairs 


should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  over  an- 
other Congress. 

Faded  Lilies 

They  call  themselves  "  Lily  Whites," 
but  so  far  as  we  can  see  they  are  very 
faded  lilies  which  are  swinging  their 
bells  and  fragrancies  in  the  Republican 
gardens  of  Alabama,  the  Carolinas  and 
other  Southern  States. 

There  was  a  "  Republican  "  conven- 
tion held  the  other  day  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  negroes  were 
in  attendance  as  members.  Now  Ala- 
bama is  one  of  the  States  in  which  there 
is  a  multitude  of  negroes,  all  Repub- 
licans. They  constitute  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  Republican  Party.  Many  of 
them  are  ignorant,  but  many  of  them  are 
as  intelligent  as  the  average  white  Re- 
publican. It  is  the  State  of  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Tuskegee  and  of  Talla- 
dega College.  There  is  in  the  State  a 
multitude  of  cultivated,  decent,  prop- 
erty-holding black  and  '*  bright  "  Re- 
publicans. They  have  always  been 
members  of  and  recognized  in  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Alabama. 

The  new  constitution  of  Alabama  has 
managed,  under  Democratic  rule,  to  ex- 
clude the  large  majority  of  the  negroes 
from  the  polls,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  succeeded  in  passing  the  tests 
and  have  the  right  to  vote.  Indeed,  in 
the  Southern  States  a  multitude  of  white 
men  vote  in  the  Democratic  primaries 
who  have  not  qualified  to  vote,  prefer- 
ring not  to  pay  the  poll-tax.  What  is 
the  use  of  voting  at  the  regular  election 
when  it  is  the  primaries  that  settle  every- 
thing? But  there  were  over  a  dozen  ne- 
groes who  were  fairly  elected  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
and  were  present  to  take  their  seats. 

We  are  told  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
of 

"  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The   flower-de-luce  being  one ;" 

and  a  pretty  dark  lil}^  it  is.  Indeed  bot- 
anists tell  us  that  the  lilies  of  the  field 
which  our  Lord  praised  were  the  flower- 
de-luce.  But  vShakespeare's  free-bloom- 
ing parti-colored  garden  was  no  pattern 
for  the  Republicans  of  Alabama.  The 
lily  whites  would  have  none  of  the  flow- 
er-de-luce.    They  guarded  the  doors  of 
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the  convention  hall  and  would  not  admit 
a  single  negro.  The  Republican  Party 
in  Alabama  was  to  be  absolutely  white — 
not  a  negro  admitted. 

Of  course  this  is  an  outrage.  It  is 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Republicans  of 
that  State,  of  the  unprinciples  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  It  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
from  the  Republican  platform  its  best 
glory,  all  its  moral  issues,  its  honor  to 
the  rights  of  men,  of  all  men,  its  de- 
fense of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  to  make  financial  issues,  fac- 
tory cotton,  the  one  doctrine  of  the  party. 
Throw  overboard  the  negro,  take  in  cot- 
ton, steal  the  Democratic  cries,  with  as 
little  variation  as  possible — that  was  the 
program  of  the  white  Republicans  of 
Alabama  who  got  control  of  the  conven- 
tion.    It  was  a  dastardly  act. 

The  reason  was  plain.  Not  Alabama 
nor  one  of  these  lily-white  States  can  cast 
one  electoral  vote  for  President.  But 
the  members  of  the  party,  conveniently 
small  as  it  is,  can  vote  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  distribution  of  offices.  No 
negroes  are  to  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship, and  the  lily  whites  are  to  get  all  the 
offices. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  building  up  a 
white  Republican  party  in  the  South  that 
the  negroes  were  excluded.  The  Demo- 
crats do  such  things,  therefore  let  the 
Republicans  do  likewise.  In  this  way 
they  hope  to  win  white  votes,  and  they 
declare  that  they  are  doing  the  Presi- 
dent's will.  They  are  not.  What  the 
President  has  demanded  of  Republicans 
in  the  South  is  that  they  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  and  make  a  fight 
everywhere.  He  does  not  ask  them  to 
drive  away  their  negro  votes  in  Alabama, 
and  to  alarm  and  anger  the  negro  voters 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  New  York. 
The  President  has  lately  removed,  for 
good  reason,  an  offensive  white  official 
m  Alabama,  and  we  venture  to  forecast 
ihat  he  will  not  replace  him  with  a  Re- 
publican of  the  lily-white  stripe.  We  be- 
lieve he  does  not  approve  the  new  policy, 
and  we  expect  that  he  will  fill  the  va- 
cancv  either  bv  a  colored  man,  or.  more 
likely,  a  Gold  Democrat  of  high  charac- 
ter. '  It  may  prove  politically  true : 

"  O  formosc  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colon; 
Alba  Hgustra  cadnnt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntiir." 


The  Wisdom   and  Folly  of  Bards 

Poets  should  not  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  The  gift  of  meter,  the  gift  of 
rime,  or  even  the  gift  of  prettiness  of 
expression  or  imagination,  is  very  com- 
mon. It  is  possessed  by  a  multitude  of 
men  and  women  of  very  ordinary  ability 
and  of  no  intuition.  But  intuition  is  the 
one  faculty  which  these  bards  think  they 
possess.  What  is  intuition?  It  is  the 
ability  to  reason  swiftly  and  correctly, 
but  so  swiftly  that  one  does  not  stop  to 
dwell  in  the  processes  of  ratiocination. 
Now  the  pretty  poet  confuses  his  preju- 
dices or  his  fleeting  notions  with  in- 
tuition, and  sets  himself  up  as  a  bard  of 
inspiration,  when  he  is  only  a  voice  of 
hollow  sound.  He  may  talk  good  sense 
and  he  mav  talk  nonsense,  but  his  power 
of  verse  i.dds  ro  whit  of  authority  to  his 
oracles. 

We  do  not  say  the^e  things  at  all  of 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  whose  poetic  ability 
we  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  and 
who  is  growing  in  power  and  scope.  But 
what  we  say  is  suggested  by  a  brilliant 
criticism  on  him  in  The  Critic  by  one 
who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  ''  J.  B. 
Mowbray."  Indeed,  the  brilliancy  is 
somewhat  labored  and  overdone. 

In  a  late  magazine  poem  Mr.  Carman 
has  repeated  and  expanded  the  nonsense 
of  Wordsworth's  lines : 

"  One    impulse    from    a    vernal    wood 
May  teach  us  more  of  man, 
Of    moral    evil    and    of   good 
Than  all   the  sages  can." 

Of  course  it  cannot.     But  Mr.  Carman 
says  the  same  thing  very  prettily : 

"  The    word    that    lifts    the    purple    shaft 
Of  crocus  and  of  hyacinth 
Is  more  to  me  than  platitudes 
Bethundering  from  groin  and  plinth. 

"  And  at  the  first  clear  careless  strain 
Poured  from  a  woodbird's  silver  throaty 
I   liave   forgotten  all   the  lore 
The  preacher  bade  me  get  by  rote." 

Here  is  a  pretty  serious  question 
raised :  Can  we  get  a  better  moral  uplift 
from  crocuses  and  hyacinths,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  will  not  find  except  in  a 
formal  garden,  or  from  buttercups  and 
daisies,  from  orioles  and  the  ''  star-eyed 
children  of  the  grass."  than  he  can  from 
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Moses  and  Plato  and  Jesus?  We  trow 
not.    Even  a  poet  needs  the 

"  Stern   daughter   of   the   voice   of   God," 

and  must  obey  her,  and  he  will  get  her 
imperative  Yes  and  No,  not  from  bumble- 
bees and  sods,  but  from  the  law  written 
in  books  and  spoken  by  preachers  and 
mothers :  and  only  where  Duty  has  gone 
before  can  blossom  and  blade  catch  and 
repeat  the  old  lesson.     Then  only 

"  Flowers    laugh    before    thee    on    their    beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads. 
Thou    dost    preserve    the    stars    from    wrong. 
And   the   most   ancient   heavens    through    thee 
are  fresh  and  strong." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  "  sermons  in 
stones,"  but  there  is  no  moral  lesson  in 
nature  except  to  him  that  first  finds  the 
compulsion  in  his  own  coul.  The  sermon 
has  to  be  read  out  of  the  man  into  the 
stone  before  it  can  be  echoed  from  the 
stone  back  to  the  man.     Then 

"  So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man," 

that  cne  not  a  poet  can  commune  profit- 
ably with  running  brooks.  But  to  make 
posies  or  tussocks  or  trees  or  bobolinks 
oracles  of  inspiration  or  piety,  superior 
to  the  echoes  of  groins  and  plinths,  is 
weaklin.  nonsense,  whether  in  life  or 
rime. 


General  Booth 


With  all  military  honors 
"  General  "  Booth  was 
received  as  he  arrived  in  New  York  last 
Saturday  by  his  Salvation  Army,  which 
with  all  military  rigor  he  still  rules. 
There  were  flags  and  salutes  with  can- 
non as  the  flotilla  of  tugs  surrounded  the 
vessel  on  which  he  arrived  in  the  harbor. 
Seventy-three  bombs  were  exploded  to 
honor  his  years.  Now  it  occurs  to  us 
that  there  is  in  the  secular  army  a  retir- 
ing age,  which  General  Booth  has  passed 
by  a  decade.  We  would  by  no  means 
have  him  cease  his  preaching  and  re- 
ligious service,  but  is  it  not  about  time 
that  the  task  of  ruling  should  be  commit- 
ted to  younger  hands  ?  During  these  last 
ten  years  and  since  the  death  of  his  wise 
and  prudent  wife  he  has  become  more 
autocratic  and  he  has  managed  to  drive 
most  of  his  children  out  of  the  Army. 
We  "recognize  most  gladly  the  grand 
work  the  Salvation  Armv  has  done,  but 


Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford 


it  is  time  that  its  control  was  put  in  other 
hands.  The  spectacle  of  an  old  man 
clinging  to  shadowy  authority  and  at 
odds  with  his  family  of  children,  who, 
with  no  loss  of  zeal  for  religion,  have 
been  driven  to  enlist  in  rival  armies,  is 
not  an  edifying  one.  He  should  be  re- 
tired on  half-pay  and  made,  like  Earl 
Roberts,  a  figure  of  honor  and  glory  for 
his  past  services,  but  not  of  authority. 

It  must  be  remembered  in 
any  discussion  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford not  only  gave  all  the  money  for  its 
endowment  and  support,  but  that  she  re- 
tains a  good  measure  of  control.  It  is 
her  institution  and  she  has  by  no  means 
passed  it  over  out  of  her  hands  to 
trustees,  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  passed 
over  the  institution  founded  by  him.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  unfortunate  or  un- 
wise, but  her  peculiar  relation  to  the 
University,  which  is  more  than  that  of  a 
founder  or  benefactor,  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the 
trustees  she  read  an  address  expressing 
her  wishes  or  directions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University,  and  said  some 
things  that  were  understood  as  bearing 
on  recent  changes  in  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. She  said  that  "  during  my  ad- 
ministration "  the  President  would  con- 
tinue to  have  exclusive  control  over  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  professors. 
This  is  a  larger  degree  of  authority  than 
other  presidents  possess  and  President 
Jordan  receives  and  holds  this  autocratic 
power  from  her.  This  illustrates  the  pe- 
culiar administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University.  The  trustees  seem  to  have 
very  little  power,  but  it  has  a  President 
of  unusual  authority,  and  then  an  Oher- 
Prasidcntin.  Mrs.  Stanford  expressed 
her  mind  that  the  University  should  for- 
ever remain  non-partisan  and  non-sec- 
tarian, and  she  especially  directed  that 
no  professor  should  attempt  to  dominate 
other  professors  or  students  or  dictate  to 
them  in  political  matters.  She  would 
have  professors  or  students  judge  for 
themselves  and  vote  as  they  pleased,  be- 
cause, if  professors  were  allowed  to  use 
importunity  as  to  whom  students  should 
vote  for,  even  a  mere  suggestion  might 
be  understood  as  a  covert  demand.      It 
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will  be  remembered  how  active  a  part 
was  taken  in  politics  by  the  professor 
whose  dismissal  gave  the  first  occasion 
to  sharp  criticism  and  defense. 

_,  We   stated   last   week,   with 

„     ..     ,  ,       authority,   that   there   is   no 

Cardinalate       ^      ,,       •'  '      ,  .      i.i     ^ 

truth     ui     the     report     that 

President  Roosevelt  has  asked  the  Pope 
to  create  Archbishop  Ireland  a  cardinal. 
The  President  could  not  be  guilty  of  such 
an    impertinence    and      has    not    been ; 
neither  would  Archbishop  Ireland  be  a 
party  to  such  an  interference  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  purely  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.    But  now  the  report  comes   from 
Rome  that   President   Cleveland   in   his 
last  term  asked  for  Archbishop  Ireland's 
nomination  to  the  cardinalate  and  that  it 
would  then  have  been  given  but  for  the 
fact  that  Monsignor  Satolli,  then  Apos- 
tolic  Delegate   at  Washington,  had    the 
first  claim.    This  last  rumor  seems  quite 
improbable.     Cardinalates  are  a  matter 
with  which  Presidents  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  altho  the  Protestant  Emperor 
of    Germany,    whenever    he    wishes    to 
honor  a  prelate,  requests  the  promotion 
from  the  Vatican.     But  in  Germany  the 
State  supports  the  Church. 


In  an  article  in  Poet-Lore, 
A  New  Meter     discussing  the  growth  of 

Kipling's  poetic  power. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Heydrick  credits  Kipling 
with  introducing  a  new  meter.  He  says : 

''  One  form  of  meter  in  particular  is  almost 
new  to  English  verse.    It  is  used  in  '  The  Last 
Chantey ' : 
'  Thus  said  the  Lord  in  the  Vault  above  the 

Cherubim, 
Calling  to   the  angels   and   the  souls   in   their 
degree : 
"  Lo  !    Earth  has  passed  away 
On  the  smoke  of  Judgment  Day. 
That  Our  word  may  be  established  shall  We 
gather  in  the  Sea  ?  "  ' 
"  The   prevailing   foot   in    this   stanza    is    a 
foot  of  four  syllables,  the  accent  falling  on  the 
first.     Now  it  is  easy  to  call  tfeis  pceon  primus 
and   point   out   that   it    is    familiar    in   classic 
verse;  the  fact  remains  that  until  its  use  here 
it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown  to  Eng- 
lish verse." 


Not    quite    unknown.      It    is    the    char- 
acteristic   foot   of    Mrs.    Howe's    some- 


what familiar  ''  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public :  " 

"  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  hi- 
terrible   swift   sword: 

His  U-uth  is  marching  on." 

This  foot,  an  accented  followed  bv 
three  unaccented  syllables,  prevails 
through  the  whole  ''  Battle  Hymn ;  "  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Kipling's  short 
line  in  his  stanza,  of  three  iambi,  is  the 
same  as  Mrs.  Howe's. 


niitrc     is     doubt- 
Evangelization  Work        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^gj.  g^^_ 

by  French  Protestants       ^.^^   ^^   ^^^   p^.^^. 

estant  Church  that  is  so  zealous  in  the 
prosecution  of  evangelical  work  as  are 
the  French   Protestants.     Accordmg  to 
the  official  Agenda  Protestant  for  1902 
there    are    no     fewer    than     thirty-six 
''  Oeuvres,"  or  native  French  organiza- 
tions, for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
country  and  its  colonies.    This  extraordi- 
nary zeal  is  largely  owing  to  historical 
causes,  chief   among   the   agencies   that 
have  engendered  it  being  the  great     Ke- 
veil  "  or  revival  that  shook  to  its  center 
the    Protestantism    of    France    and    of 
French  Switzerland  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  past  century.    However  weak  the 
theology   of   that   movement   may   have 
been,  certain  it  is  that  its  practical  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  godly,  apostolic  gos- 
pel leaders.     In  183 1  the  General  Evan- 
gelical   Society   was   organized,    Pi^mg 
With  gospel  preaching  the  work  of  Bible 
colportage,  and  within  a  few  years  this 
society  had  sixty  representatives  in  the 
field.     According  to  its  latest  report  it 
had  an  income  in  1901  of  203,404  francs 
and  emploved  78  colporters  in  43   dit- 
ferent  departments,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  sixteen  congregations  served 
by  so  manv  pastors.    In  1833  ^he  Evan- 
gelical Societv  of  France  was  established. 
Which  began  with  an  income  of   7,49^ 
francs  for  the  first  year,  but  in  1901  had 
the  disposal  of  120,863  francs.     It  em- 
ploys 37  evangelists  at  23  stations  in  10 
'icpartments,    chiefly    in    predominantly 
Catholic  sections  of  the  country.     Sev- 
eral other  societies  organized  about  tlic 
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same   time   in   Southern   and    Northern 
France  were  in  1847  united  into  a  "  So- 
ciete    Centrale    Protestante    d' Evangel- 
isation," which  became  an  outspoken  ex- 
ponent of  the  Reformed  Church,  while 
the  other  organizations  remained  inde- 
pendent of  any  denomination.     The  new 
association  began  with  an  annual  income 
of  20,000  francs,  but  last  year  could  report 
457,956  francs.  At  present  the  Central  So- 
ciety, which  also  receives  some  addition- 
al   support    from    abroad,    employs    180 
workers  in  71  of  the  86  departments  of 
France,  as  also  in  the  colonies  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Madagascar  and  Tonquin.     It  is 
an   organization   largely   modeled    after 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  Ger- 
many, making  provision  particularly  for 
the  Protestant  diaspora  in  Catholic  dis- 
tricts.    Since  1857  it  has  also  a  special 
Home   Mission   section,  and  since    1893 
publishes    an    interesting   organ   in    the 
Journal  de  l' Evangelisation.     It    has    a 
special   school   for  the  education  of  its 
evangelists  in  Paris  and  a  smaller  insti- 
tution in  Montpellier.     In   1872  McAll 
began  his  great  work  in  Paris,  and  when 
he  died  in  1893  the  propaganda  he  had 
inaugurated  had  resulted  in  136  mission 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  republic.    Now 
there  are  27  stations  in  Paris  and  neigh- 
borhood alone  and  61  in  the  provinces, 
while  2  mission  ships  are  on  the  Seine 
and  tributaries.     Moreover,  near  Paris 
there  is  a  Retreat  for  those  priests  who 
have  left  the  Roman   Catholic  Church, 
and  several  hundred  have  found  tempo- 
rary shelter  there.     All  these  data  and 
facts  show  how  terribly  in  earnest  the 
little  band  of  less  than  a  million  French 
Protestants  are  in  the  work  of  evangel- 
ization. 

.^ 

Governor  La  Follctte  follows  the 
President  in  saying  that  there  is  no  tariff 
duty  on  anthracite  coal.  The  Governor 
was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1890  and  took  part  in  mak- 
ing the  McKinley  tariff,  so  that  he  is  not 
unfamiliar  with  tariff  details.  The  duty 
on  anthracite  is  not  a  heavy  one,  but  it 
exists,  and  any  argument  based  upon  the 
assumption  or  assertion  that  it  does  not 
has  inadequate  support.  The  dutv  has 
])een  paid  on  all  the  Welsh  anthracite  re- 
cently imported  at  New  York,  and  it  will 
be  an  unavoidable  tax  on  the  50,000  tons 


that  Mr.  Morgan  will  sell  at  cost  to  the 
poor. 

A  street  fight  of  more  than  usual  seri- 
ousness last  week  between  Yale  students 
and  the  police  gives  occasion  for  repeat- 
ing the  principle  that  college  students 
have  a  special  duty,  as  representing  the 
thoughtful  side  of  life,  to  be  obedient  to 
the  law,  and  that  if  they  are  lawless  they 
ought  not  to  receive  special  favor,  but 
rather  to  be  dealt  with  even  more  severe- 
ly than  uninstructed  criminals.  There 
were  acts  of  violence  done  by  those  Yale 
students  that  deserve  something  more  de- 
terrent than  a  mere  fine.  Striped  clothes 
and  forced  labor  will  have  more  effect. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  Judge  Pen- 
nypacker  excusing  or  defending  the  re- 
cent extraordinary  street  railway  franchise 
legislation  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  leaders  of  the  party  that  has 
nominated  him  for  Governor  are  respon- 
sible, it  is  true,  for  that  black  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania's  State  and 
municipal  legislation ;  but  how  refresh- 
ing it  would  have  been  to  hear  him  de- 
nouncing those  tainted  grants  and  saying 
to  the  people  that  if  he  should  be  elected 
Governor  no  one  could  ever  procure  his 
approval,  at  midnight  or  by  daylight,  for 
jobs  of  that  kind. 

It  happens  to  be  a  Jewish  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  in  this  city  which  is  ar- 
raigned for  getting  the  city's  money  for 
its  support  without  receiving  anything 
from  benevolent  gifts;  but,  if  common 
belief  does  not  err,  there  are  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  sort,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  which  have  no  more  right  to  be 
called  benevolent  and  no  more  right  to 
be  supported  by  public  funds.  The  sys- 
tem is  a  very  bad  one,  and  we  hope  Con- 
troller Grout  will  extend  his  investiga- 
tion. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  new 
ship  combine  is  that  it  will  import  50,- 
000  tons  of  coal  for  the  poor  and  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  This  is  well,  and  is  a 
wise  precaution,  as  the  men  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  shipping  combine  are 
some  of  them  in  the  control  of  the  coal 
roads. 
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l3cfore  or  After? 

Skvekaj.  friends  tuiirin^  uii  an  auto- 
mobile in  I^jigland  were  hrought  to  a 
sloj)  one  evening  in  a  small  village  be- 
cause their  "  petrol  "  became  exhausted. 
Hearing  that  a  resident  in  the  next  vil- 
lage owned  a  car  one  of  the  party  hired 
a  vehicle  and  drove  over.  Altho  in  rather 
short  supply  himself  this  man  consented 
to  play  Samaritan  and  ''  ])oured  in  oil;  " 
l)Ut  he  spilled  some  of  the  stuff,  which 
caught  fire  from  the  lamp  he  was  using, 
and  both  his  own  car  and  its  house  went 
up  in  flame.  He  happens  to  be  a  man 
who  can  ill  afford  such  a  penalty  for 
kindness,  and  so  the  touring  party  make 
public  appeal  to  the  automobilists  of 
Great  Britain  voluntarily  to  share  the 
loss. 

This  appeal  is  for  insurance  after  the 
fact.  Such  appeal,  as  the  "  mutual " 
plan  in  the  fire  field  and  the  ''assess- 
ment "  plan  in  the  life  field  have  shown 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  is  always  a  very 
uncertain  reliance.  The  luckless  man 
who  lost  his  car  and  car-house  while  try- 
ing to  help  a  stranger  was  perhaps  econ- 
omizing by  saving  his  premium,  or  per- 
haps he  merely  procrastinated,  or  per- 
haps he  didn't  think.  In  either  case  he 
made  himself  his  own  insurer,  kept  his 
premium  himself,  and  paid  his  insurance 
to  himself. 

Not  a  wise  course,  is  it  ?  But  is  it  the 
course  you  are  now  in  yourself? 

"Manona" 

A  "  i>A\oKABLE  "  mortality  experience 
in  life  insurance  means  an  average  mor- 
tality rate  somewhat  slower  than  by  the 
calculations  on  which  the  premiums  are 
based.  This  factor  is  of  practical  con- 
sequence, because — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  every  persistent  member  must 
ultimately  cause  a  loss  claim — the  date 
when  this  claim  occurs  has  the  most  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  fund ;  whether  the 
fund  has  a  larger  or  a  shorter  use  of  the 
money,  and  whether  a  larger  or  a  small- 
er number  of  premiums  are  collected  be- 
fore the  demand  is  made  determines  (to- 
gether with  the  interest  rate  realized) 
the  outcome  of  the  whole.  If  the  mor- 
tality- experience  is  below  expectation 
the  result  is  favorable;  if  just  even  with 


the  expectation  it  is  tolerable;  if  beyond 
the  expectation  it  is  ominous.  The  fra- 
ternals  are  having  a  mortality  three  per 
cent,  above  the  tables,  at  age  40,  as  re- 
ported to  their  recent  Congress  in  Den- 
ver, representing  59  societies.  This 
means  that  the  selection  of  lives  is  in- 
ferior, and  the  inevitable  consequence 
will  be  to  highten  the  trouble  which  al- 
ready beset  them.  Notwithstanding,  a 
backward  stej)  was  taken,  by  vote  of  the 
younger  orders,  in  repealing  the  rule 
by  which  the  Fraternal  Congress  taken 
was  to  be  compulsory  after  July  i,  1904. 
This  ''  force  bill,"  as  the  objectors  called 
it,  having  been  repealed,  "  the  whole 
questions  of  rates  was  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  which  is  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting." 

Procrastination  is  natural  in  such 
cases,  and  the  attempt  to  undo  past  er- 
rors in  life  insurance  is  so  disagreeable 
that  procrastination  always  appeals  as 
being  the  easy  thing.  Next  year,  or  the 
next  meeting,  may  find  matters  more  fa- 
vorable; so  let  us  dally  until  to-morrow. 
The  younger  members  have  the  refuge  of 
getting  out ;  so  their  inducement  to  dally 


is  the  greater. 


je 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Investi- 
gator, of  Chicago  (insurance),  for  a  copy 
of  the  Investigator  Life  Insurance  Chart 
for  1902.  Pages  160;  price,  50  cents. 
This  gives  the  totals  as  to  the  principal 
particulars  of  condition  of  the  companies 
at  the  end  of  the  last  two  years ;  indus- 
trial business  written  and  in  force  by  the 
several  companies ;  foreign  business  in 
force;  amounts  written  in  1901  and  now 
in  force  by  the  several  companies ;  the 
most  important  financial  particulars,  by 
comjDanies,  during  four  years  past ;  simi- 
lar figures  of  the  fraternals  ;  and  detailed 
statements,  by  States,  of  insurance  writ- 
ten and  in  force,  premiums  received  and 
claims  ])aid  by  the  companies  separately 
during  the  last  four  years.  Except  in 
some  ])articulars — for  example,  indus- 
trial business — this  matter  is  compiled 
from  departmental  reports :  but  the  value 
of  such  compends  is  in  gathering  matter 
which  cannot  be  found  at  all  without 
using  a  number  of  State  reports,  and 
even  then  requires  tedious  selection  and 
figuring, 
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Secretary  Shaw's  Action 

The  expedients  to  which  Secretary 
Shaw  resorted  before  the  beginning  of 
last  week  for  the  relief  of  the  money 
market  were  not  generally  regarded  as 
sufficient.  They  were  an  offer  to  in- 
crease Government  deposits  in  banks 
which  had  free  bonds  for  security,  the 
continued  daily  "deposit  of  the  internal 
revenue  receipts,  the  anticipation  of  in- 
terest up  to  June  30th,  and  an  offer  to 
buy  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1904  at  105. 
As  the  price  offered  for  bonds  was  below 
the  market,  and  a  rebate  was  to  be  ex- 
acted for  prepayment  of  interest,  it  was 
seen  that  the  relief  would  be  given  grad- 
ually and  might  not  amount  to  much.  So 
the  rate  for  loans  on  call  rose  to  35  per 
cent,  on  Monday,  the  29th  ult.,  and  prices 
on  the  Exchange  fell  sharply,  standard 
shares  suffering  a  loss  of  from  2  to  11 
points. 

That  night  the  Secretary  decided  to  go 
much  further.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  gave  notice  that  banks  would  not 
be  required  to  hold  a  reserve  of  25  per 
cent,  against  the  Government  money  de- 
I)Osited  with  them ;  also  that  from  banks 
unable  to  obtain  Government  bonds  to 
serve  as  security  for  deposits  of  Govern- 
ment money  he  would  accept  other  se- 
curities, "  panic-tried  and  salable  for 
cash,"  such  as  our  savings  banks  are  au- 
thorized to  hold.  This  second  offer  was 
restricted,  however,  to  banks  having  de- 
posits but  not  maintaining  circulation  up 
to  their  limit.  Such  banks  were  to  be 
permitted  to  substitute  other  first-class 
securities  for  a  portion  of  their  bond  se- 
curity, upon  condition  that  the  bonds 
thus  released  should  be  used  for  the  im- 
mediate issue  of  additional  circulation. 
The  Secretary  had  $25,000,000  in  bank 
notes  ready  to  be  issued,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  them  in  use. 

As  the  banks  of  the  country  had  $13'^,- 
000,000  of  Governrnent  funds  on  deposit 
($40,000,000  in  New  York)  the  new  de- 
cision as  to  reserve  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding for  $133,000,000  additional  cred- 
it. Surely  this  was  a  large  measure  of 
relief.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  substi- 
tution of  ordinary  first  class  securities 
for  bond  security,  the  Secretary  said  ar 
rangoments  had  been  made  with  certain 


banks  to  take  out  $23,000,000  additional 
circulation  at  once.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  prices  on  the  Exchange 
rose  again  to  about  the  former  level.  On 
Friday  afternoon  a  sharp  temporary  de- 
cline was  caused  by  a  false  report  that 
Comptroller  Ridgely  had  decided  that 
the  law  required  a  reserve  against  Gov- 
ernment deposits,  but  confidence  was 
soon  restored  by  the  Comptroller's  as- 
sertion that  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Shaw's  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion has  been  warmly  approved  by  many 
bankers.  It  was  without  precedent,  as  a 
strict  construction  of  the  law  has  been  re- 
garded heretofore  as  requiring  a  reserve 
for  Government  deposits  (as  part  of  the 
'  aggregate  deposits "  so  to  be  pro- 
tected), and  as  calling  for  full  security 
in  Government  bonds.  The  words  of  the 
statute  concerning  security  ("  by  the  de- 
posit of  United  States  bonds  and  other- 
wise ")  may  be  open  to  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  them  by  the  Secretary,  al- 
tho  the  debate  in  Congress  when  they 
were  enacted  tends  to  show  that  such  an 
interpretation  was  not  intended  or  fore- 
seen. But  the  Secretary  has  taken  the 
advice  of  his  law  officers  and  is  confident 
that  he  has  ample  warrant  for  all  he  has 
done.  Whether  permitted  or  not  by  a 
strict  construction  of  the  statutes,  his  ac- 
tion is  in  accord  with  common  sense. 
The  deposits  are  fully  secured  without 
any  reserve  ;  the  substitution  of  approved 
savings  bank  securities  for  a  part  of  the 
bond  security  at  a  two-thirds  valuation 
does  not  impair  the  security,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  a  needed  and  time- 
ly increase  of  the  volume  of  circulation. 
To  those  who  assert  that  the  market  was 
suffering  only  from  overspeculation  and 
should  have  been  permitted  to  adjust  it- 
5;elf  by  natural  liquidation,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  exact  ])roof.  and  that  liquida- 
tion due  to  overspeculation  may  easily 
so  disturb  business  generally  that  the  en- 
tire commercial  fabric,  as  well  as  the 
speculators,  will  suffer.  Our  antiquated 
laws  continually  tend  to  tie  up  the  funds 
that  should  be  available  for  use,  and  any 
lawful  action  that  releases  them  deserves 
to  be  commended. 
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The  Coal  Miners' 
Strike 


At  the  beginning  of 
last  week  Governor 
Stone  issued  an  order 
placing  all  the  militia  regiments  of  Penn- 
sylvania (between  9,000  and  10,000 
men)  in  the  anthracite  mining  district, 
saying  that  men  had  been  prevented 
from  working  by  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence, and  directing  that  military  pro- 
tection be  given  to  all  who  desired  to 
work.  At  about  the  same  time  President 
Mitchell  issued  to  the  miners  on  strike 
an  address,  advising  that  mass  meetings 
be  held  on  the  8th  by  the  local  unions, 
and  that  resolutions  be  passed  defining 
the  attitude  of  the  men,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  assertion  of  the  mine-own- 
ers at  Washington  that  a  large  number 
would  resume  work  if  they  could  have 
protection.  At  the  meetings  held  by  the 
350  locals  on  the  8th  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  support  of  the  union  and 
the  strike.  It  was  made  known  on  the 
7th  that  on  the  preceding  day,  at  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt,  Com- 
missioner Carroll  D.  Wright  had  given 
to  President  Mitchell,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  : 

"  If  Mr.  Mitchell  will  secure  the  immediate 
return  to  work  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite 
regions,  the  President  will  at  once  appoint  a 
Commission  to  investigate  thoroughly  into  all 
the  matters  at  issue  between  the  operators 
and  the  miners,  and  will  do  all  within  his 
power  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  those  questions 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission." 

Mr.  Mitchell  rejected  this  proposition 
on  the  8th,  saying  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates felt  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
their  position  and  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  believed  that  they  had  "  gone 
more  than  half  wav  "  and  had  met  Mr, 


Roosevelt's  wishes  in  proposing,  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  an  immediate  re- 
sumption of  mining  upon  condition  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to 
an  arbitration  tribunal  selected  by  him- 
self.    He  continued : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  letter  to  refer  to 
the  malicious  assault  made  upon  us  in  the  re- 
sponse of  the  coal  operators.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fairness  of  our  proposition  and  the  in- 
sincerity of  those  who  maHgned  us.  Having 
in  mind  our  experience  with  the  coal  opera- 
tors in  the  past,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel 
any  degree  of  confidence  in  their  willingness 
to  do  us  justice  in  the  future;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of 
a  tribunal  selected  by  you,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  law  through  which  you  could  en- 
force the  findings  of  the  Commission  you  sug- 
gest, we  respectfully  decline  to  advise  our  peo- 
ple to  return  to  work  simply  upon  the  hope 
that  the  coal  operators  might  be  induced  or 
forced  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
youj-  Commission." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  Vice-President  (and  Gen- 
eral Counsel)  David  Willcox,  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  read  a 
brief  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the 
union  was  an  unlawful  Trust,  and  of 
his  request  for  the  prosecution  of  it  upon 
this  ground.  Last  week,  supported  by 
the  other  companies,  he  made  formal  ap- 
plication to  the  President  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  union  under  the  Anti-Trust 
law.  There  were  also  received  bv  the 
President  the  petition  and  argument  of 
counsel  for  a  New  York  newspaper,  pre- 
senting some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
coal  railroad  companies  are  an  unlaw- 
ful Trust,  and  asking  for  the  prosecution 
of  them  by  the  Government.  At  last  ac- 
counts, Attorney-General  Knox  was  ad- 
vising the  President  that  there  was  no 
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sufficient  ground  for  an  action  against 
either  the  companies  or  the  union.  The 
Inter-State  Conference  called  by  Mayor 
Maybury,  of  Detroit,  adopted  resolutions 
urging  the  President  to  instruct  the  At- 
torney-General to  proceed  against  the 
companies  for  violation  of  both  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  law  and  the  Sherman 
act.  On  the  9th  there  was  in  New  York 
a  conference,  at  which  were  present  Mr. 
Mitchell,  five  of  the  railroad  presidents, 
Governor  Odell,  and  Senators  Piatt, 
Quay  and  Penrose.  At  the  beginning 
President  Baer  objected  with  some  bit- 
terness to  the  interference  of  ''  politi- 
cians." This  aroused  the  Governor,  who 
informed  Mr.  Baer  that  he  was  present 
not  as  a  politician,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  7,000,000  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  endeavoring  to  find  relief 
from  an  intolerable  situation.  He  was 
confident  that  the  miners  would  accept 
an  increase  of  5  cents  per  ton,  if  the 
operators  would  authorize  him  to  offer 
it.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  be- 
cause it  involved  a  recognition  of  the 
imion.  The  Governor  told  the  operators 
that  their  position  was  untenable  and 
that  they  ought  to  recognize  the  union. 
The  operators  promised  to  give  a  final 
answer  on  the  14th,  after  their  confer- 
ence with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  On  the 
TOth  General  Gobin,  commander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  had  a  conference 
with  President  Roosevelt.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Secretary  Root  came  to 
New  York  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  also  met 
several  of  the  operators.  It  was  reported 
that  he  was  urging  Mr.  Morgan  to  use 
his  influence  in  favor  of  some  conces- 
sions, and  also  that  he  was  striving  to 
induce  Mr.  Morgan  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  to  act  as  sole 
arbitrator.  The  miners  were  willing,  it 
was  said,  to  leave  the  matter  to  him.  It 
was  reported  that  the  President  was  in- 
clined to  call  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress for  the  repeal  of  the  dutv  on  an- 
thracite coal,  as  to  which  Secretary 
Moody  said  last  week,  to  a  great  Repub- 
lican meeting  in  Wisconsin,  that  it  had 
been  ''  smuggled  into  the  Tariff  act  in  a 
sneaking  and  cowardly  manner."  At 
the  end  of  the  week  some  of  the  opera- 
tors were  saying  that  Federal  troops 
were  needed  in  the  mining  region  :  btit 


the  militia  commanders  asserted  that 
there  were  troops  enough  in  the  field. 
The  operators  also  complained  that  the 
■'  interference "  of  persons  desiring  to 
promote  a  settlement  had  encouraged  the 
strikers  to  remain  firm  in  their  position. 
It  was  feared  by  some  Republicans  that 
the  controversy  would  affect  their  party 
injuriously  at  the  coming  elections.  Con- 
gressman Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  tele- 
graphed from  Chicago  that  public  senti- 
ment there  was  "  bitter  beyond  descrip- 
tion against  the  coal  operators,"  and  that 
"  if  continued  "  it  would  ''  assure  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  and  financial  ruin." 
Negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  re- 
sumed on  Sunday  night,  when  President 
Baer  was  summoned  to  New  York  by 
Mr.  Morgan.  There  were  reports  that 
the  latter  and  Mr.  Cassatt  had  agreed 
upon  a  plan,  that  an  increase  of  5  or  10 
per  cent,  in  wages  would  be  given,  and 
that  the  concession  would  be  made  at 
the  coming  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
It  was  also  predicted  by  some  that  at  a 
second  conference  with  the  President 
the  operators  would  accept  a  plan  for 
arbitration  proposed  by  the  President  at 
Mr.  Morgan's  suggestion.  In  Schenec- 
tady, the  labor  unions  voted  to  expel  all 
of  their  members  who  were  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  a  long  address  at  a 
Democratic  meeting  in  Boston,  ex-Secre- 
tary Olney  sharply  attacked  the  coal  rail- 
road presidents  for  their  discourteous 
treatment  of  the  President,  saying  that 
they  were  ''  the  most  unblushing  and  per- 
sistent of  law  breakers,"  having  for 
years  violated  both  the  Inter- State  Com.- 
merce  law  and  the  Anti-Trust  law. 


Politics  and  ^he     President     has 

Washington  Topics     ^PP^^^^^^^      Judge 

Ihomas  R.  Roulhac, 
a  Gold  Democrat,  to  be  District- Attorney 
of  Alabama  in  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Vaughn.  This  appoint- 
ment was  made  soon  after  Bishop  Wal- 
ters, of  New  Jersey,  and  Bishop  Clinton, 
of  North  Carolina,  representing  the 
Afro- American  Council,  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  President  to  ascertain 
whether  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
the  councils  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  met  his  ap- 
proval.   They  learned  that  it  did  not,  and 
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were  led  to  expect  that  forthcoming  ap-  w  ith  a  due  sense  of  resix)nsibility  to  the 
pointments  would  indicate  his  attitude  community  whose  laws  had  made  the 
toward  the  so-called  *'  Lily  White  "  Re-  accumulation  of  them  possible  they 
publican  movement  in  the  South. — The  would  be  not  only  beneficial  but  also  a 
recent  elections  in  Denmark  appear  to  bulwark  of  liberty,  order  and  progress. — 
have  reversed  the  majority  in  the  Lands-  The  Silverite  faction  in  the  Democratic 
thing,  so  that  now  there  is  a  majority  in  party  of  Connecticut  will  nominate  can- 
both  Houses  for  the  proposed  cession  of  the  didates  in  association  with  the  Economic 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  League,  a  political  organization  of  work- 
The  necessary  bill  has  been  introduced  ingmen.  It  declares  that  the  recent 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Ministry  Democratic  State  Convention  was  con- 
agrees  to  take  a  general  plebescite  on  the  trolled  by  men  ''standing  for  the  pre- 
islands  after  the  legislative  ratification  of  datory  and  privileged  classes,"  who  were 
the  treaty. — The  President  has  decided  bolters  or  traitors  in  1896  and  1900. — 
to  appoint  Mr.  Henry  White  (now  Sec-  In  notifying  Governor  Odell  of  his  re- 
retary  of  the  Embassy  at  London)  Am-  nomination  Senator  Piatt  said  that  if 
bassador  at  Rome,  altho  Ambassador  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  his  elec- 
Meyer  will  probably  remain  in  office  tion  it  had  been  removed  by  the  Demo- 
through  the  winter. — In  their  platform  cratic  platform's  ''  rampant  and  un- 
the  Republicans  of  Rhode  Island  call  for  masked  socialism."  referring  to  the  reso- 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904,  lution  calling  for  national  ownership  of 
and  say  that  the  time  for  the  adjustment  the  anthracite  mines.  Governor  Odell, 
of  the  tariff  may  safely  be  left  to  a  Repub-  responding,  spoke  with  more  caution  of 
lican  Congress,  and  commend  theOrgani-  this  resolution  as  "  a  remedy  that  bor- 
zation  of  labor  to  secure  fewer  hours  and  ders  on  socialism." 
higher  pay. — Mr.  Bryan  asserts  that  ^ 
Secretary  Shaw  is  "  running  the  Treas-  ^^^  Grand  Arm  ^^^  veterans  of  the 
ury  Department  in  the  interest  of  Wall  ^  v  t  ran  Grand  Army  of  the 
Street." — Senator  Hanna  said  last  week  Republic  w^ere  f  a  - 
in  his  public  addresses  that  "  the  tariff  vored  with  fine  weather  during  their 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Trusts."  Recall-  thirty-sixth  annual  encampment,  last 
ing  his  assertion  of  two  years  ago  that  week,  in  Washington.  The  parade  of 
there  were  no  Trusts,  he  added  that  if  United  States  troops,  sailors,  marines 
there  were  such  a  thing  now  it  would  be  and  Spanish  War  veterans  was  reviewed 
taken  care  of  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  by  Admiral  Dewey ;  and  on  the  following 
the  Republican  party  would  "  end  in  the  day  the  parade  of  the  Grand  Army,  25,- 
ditch  "  if  it  should  attempt  to  revise  the  000  in  line,  was  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
tariff.  On  the  other  hand.  Governor  dent  in  a  carriage.  This  was  the  first 
Cummins,  of  Iowa,  said  last  week  that  time  he  had  left  his  house  since  his  re- 
the  time  had  come  when  modifications  turn  from  the  West,  and  thousands  of 
of  the  tariff  were  imperatively  demanded,  people  cheered  him  as  he  was  brought 
The  duties  on  some  products  were  too  down  and  borne  out  to  the  carriage  in 
high.  Iowa  Republicans,  he  added,  de-  an  invalid's  chair.  During  the  week  sev- 
sired  to  preserve  competition  and  were  eral  addresses  were  made  bv  Secretary 
opposed  to  combinations  designed  to  sup-  Root.  Speaking  in  Convention  Hall  at 
press  it  by  purchase  or  piracy.  Senator  a  great  meeting,  when  the  freedom  of  the 
Allison,  of  the  same  State,  declares  that  city  was  presented  to  the  veterans,  he 
it  is  puerile  to  say  that  a  cure  for  Trust  said :  "  Never  in  the  history  of  warfare 
evils  can  be  found  in  tariff  revision,  among  men  has  an  army  exhibited  the 
These  evils  are  recognized  by  all,  but,  in  highest  qualities  of  civilization  and  of 
his  judgment,  they  call  for  more  power-  manhood  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
ful  remedies.— In  an  address  at  Clark  American  army  in  the  Philippines." 
Universitv,  Senator  Lodge  said  that  if  Gen.  Jacob  Smith  (recently  retired  by 
the  possessors  of  great  fortunes  "lose  the  President's  order),  who  was  on  the 
sight  of  the  responsibilities  which  their  platform,  rose  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
^reat  wealth  brings,  thev  become  the  thanked  the  Secretary  for  his  kindness, 
g-reatest  source  of  dan^-er  which  our  declaring  his  loyalty  to  the  Government 
modern  times  afford."     If  administered  and  the  Administration,  and  expressing 
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some  scorn  for  what  Mr.  Schurz  and 
other  Anti-IniperiaHsts  might  say  about 
him.  The  Grand  Army  elected  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Adjutant-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  Commander  -  in  -  Chief. 
The  retiring  Commander,  General  Tor- 
rance, read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  charges  against 
the  administration  of  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau under  Commissioner  Evans,  saying 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  Commission- 
er's resignation  had  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  submission  of  the  report  to 
the  President.  The  encampment  ap- 
proved General  Torrance's  appeal  for 
contributions  in  behalf  of  the  Home  for 
Confederate  Veterans  at  Mountain 
Creek,  Ala.  Next  year's  encampment 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  Union  Veterans'  Union  was 
marked  by  wild  disorder.  The  ^  adop- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
permitting  the  admission  of  sons,  sons- 
in-law  and  grandsons  of  members  caused 
much  dissatisfaction.  The  Executive 
Committee,  which  had  examined  charges 
against  the  Commander,  General  Dyren- 
forth,  desired  to  recommend  that  he  be 
suspended.  But  he  would  not  recognize 
the  committee.  After  the  secession  of 
the  delegates  representing  six  of  the 
largest  States,  General  Dyrenforth  was 
re-elected,  and  his  supporters  passed  res- 
olutions bitterly  denouncing  his  oppo- 
nents. 

nd  Dispatches  sent  from  Wash- 
^  jf.  ington  last  week  by  the 
Press  Associations  and  ap- 
parently inspired  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet  indicate  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  our  Government  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  Cuba  to  accept  and  ratify 
a  treaty  embodying  the  restrictions  of 
the  Piatt  amendment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cuban  people  are  "  drifting  away  "  from 
the  United  States  and  are  showing  "  a 
spirit  of  indifference  bordering  on  hos- 
tility." The  treaty  was  forwarded  to 
Havana  some  time  ago.  Reports  from 
the  Cuban  capital  show  that  there  is 
much  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  it 
unless  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Pbtt  amendment  shall  be  modified.  On 
this  question  there  has  been  heated  dis- 
cussion in  the  Cuban  Cabinet  and  Con- 
gress.— Gen.  Edward  S.  Bragg,  our  Con- 
sul-Gcneral  at  Havana    who  made  him- 


self obnoxious  to  the  Cubans  by  speak- 
ing contemptuously  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife  (which  was  given  to  the 
press),  has  been  transferred  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  American  Consul-General 
there,  Mr.  William  A.  Rublee,  will  take 
his  place  in  Cuba. — The  anniversary  of 
the  struggle  for  independence  in  1868 
was  celebrated  on  the  loth,  and  the  Cu- 
bans laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Americans 
who  were  led  by  Lopez  in  a  revolt  against 
Spanish  rule  in  185 1.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Antonio  Maceo  in  this 
country  $3,000  has  been  appropriated. — 
It  is  reported  in  Rome  that  the  Pope,  af- 
ter examining  Archbishop  Chapelle's  full 
statement  as  to  the  settlement  of  religious 
questions  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  re- 
cently said :  "  Washington  is  the  most 
loyal  and  generous  Government  the 
Church  has  ever  had  to  do  with." — The 
Cuban  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports 
that  in  September  the  receipts  were 
$1,596,401  and  the  expenditures  $1,228,- 
912.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  was  $1,406,736. 
The  customs  receipts  have  recently 
equaled  and  even  exceeded  those  of  cor- 
responding months  under  the  military 
government,  and  this  causes  a  good  im- 
pression. There  has  been  some  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  in  Havana  it  is 
said  that  the  coming  crop  of  sugar  will 
be  larger  than  the  one  recently  produced. 
One  of  our  mercantile  agencies  reports, 
however,  that  half  the  sugar  planters 
have  sold  their  output  this  year  at  a  loss 
and  that  the  coming  crop  will  show  a  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent. — In  Porto  Rico  the 
political  meetings  of  the  Federal  party  at 
Caguey,  Aguadilla,  Yauco  and  other  towns 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Republicans.  At 
Caguey  many  shots  were  fired  and  four 
persons  were  wounded.  The  Federalists 
complain  loudly  because  the  Executive 
Council  has  ordered  that  each  registra- 
tion and  election  board  shall  consist  of 
two  Republicans  and  one  Federalist. 
They  assert  that  this  will  prevent  a  fair 
election.  In  last  year's  election  the  Fed- 
eral party — which  includes  a  large  ma-' 
jority  of  the  whites  and  property-holders 
— took  no  part.  This  year  it  is  active 
in  politics,  supports  the  Government  and 
desires  to  obtain  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  it  has  thus  far  had  no  rep- 
resentation. 
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Our  Pacific     ^"  Mindanao  General  Suui- 
Islands        "cr's    overtures    for    peace 
have   been   rejected   by   the 
Sultan  of  Bacolod  in  a  defiant  message 
saying  that  he  does  not  desire  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Americans,  but  prefers  war 
forthwith.     His  desire  will  probably  be 
satisfied.  Commissioner  Bernard  Moses, 
head  of  the  Department  of   Public  In- 
struction at   Manila,   has  resigned,  and 
will  return  to  his  professorship  in  the 
University  of  California.     The  Federal 
party,  at  Manila,  asks  for  the  free  trans- 
portation of  young  Filipino  teachers  to 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  they  may 
study  here  a  year  in  the  public  schools 
and  colleges.     This  project  is  favored  by 
the   Government.     When    the   transport 
"  Sherman  "   arrived   at    San    Francisco 
last  week,  it  became  known  that  there 
had  been  thirteen  cases  of  cholera  on 
bord   during   the   voyage   from   Manila, 
and  that  seven  of  these  cases  had  been 
fatal. — In  the  latter  part  of  September 
the  Island  of  Guam  was  severely  shaken 
by    repeated    earthquakes,   and   a    large 
part  of  the  growing  crops  was  destroyed 
by  a  tidal  wave.     No  American  was  in- 
jured,   but    the    Government    buildings 
were  seriously  damaged. — In  Hawaii  the 
treasurer,  William  H.  Wright,  is  a  de- 
faulter and  has  fled   from   the  islands. 
Auditor  Austin  has  been  suspended  by 
Governor    Dole    for    requiring    Govern- 
ment employes  to  loan  him  money  from 
the  public  funds.     The  Home  Rule,  or 
Native,  party,  which  was  successful  at 
the    last    election,    has    nominated    for 
membership  in  the  House  a  full-blooded 
Chinaman,  Ng  Monowar,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  Canton  and  educated  in  San 
Francisco.     Having  been  naturalized  in 
Hawaii  some  years  ago,  he  is  now  an 
American  citizen.     There  has  been  pub- 
lished in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  a  state- 
ment received  from  five  hundred  natives 
of  the  island  who  were  induced  to  go  to 
Hawaii  last  year.     They  beg  for  relief, 
saying  that  they  are  treated  with  great 
cruelty  and  do  not  have  sufficient  food. 
Delegate  Degetau  will  ask  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  commission  to  inquire  as  to  the 
condition  of  these  Porto  Rican  laborers 
in  Hawaii.     The  Senatorial  Committee, 
which  has  just  returned  from  Honolulu, 
reports    that   the    islands    are    suffering 
from  great  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
pression, due,  it  is  said,  to  the  low  price 


of  sugar  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  labor.  The  sugar  planters  ask  that 
the  immigration  of  a  limited  number  of 
Chinese  laborers  be  permitted.  The  na- 
tives are  unwilling  to  work,  and  Jap- 
anese have  been  coming  in  large  num- 
bers. Some  of  them  learn  trades  and 
displace  white  skilled  labor. 

St  "k      in      ^"  ^^^^  7^^  ^^  October  dele- 
„  gates  to  the  National  Com- 

urope  mittee  of  French  Miners 
met  at  Paris  to  discuss  calling  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  coal  miners.  On  that 
day,  however,  no  important  measures 
were  adopted.  On  the  next  day  the  com- 
mittee was  again  in  session  and  after  a 
prolonged  meeting  voted  to  declare  a 
general  strike  to  be  begun  immediately. 
The  committee  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
miners'  comrades  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Australia.  One  clause  of  this  mani- 
festo was  as  follows : 

"  The  cause  we  are  defending  is  common 
to  all.  We  are  pushed  to  the  last  extremity 
in  fighting  to  obtain  a  slight  improvement 
in  our  miserable  condition — more  equitable 
remuneration  with  the  regulation  of  our  work 
for  the  present,  and  legislation  sheltering  us 
against  the  strict  needs  of  old  age.  We  are 
sure  you  understand  your  duty.  We  leave 
to  you  the  initiative  in  such  measures  as  are 
most  convenient  to  you  in  aiding  us  in  this 
struggle." 

The  manifesto  also  contained  an  appeal 
to  the  troops  stationed  in  the  mining  re- 
gion, bidding  them  remember  the  act  of 
Colonel  St.  Remy,  who  a  few  weeks 
since  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Government  which  directed  him  to  assist 
in  closing  the  Catholic  schools.  The 
strike  had  actually  begun  in  part  before 
this  order  was  given  and  it  is  estimated 
that  some  42,000  men  had  left  work  in 
the  northern  coal  fields.  The  whole 
number  of  French  miners  is  calculated 
by  the  Temps  to  be  162,000  men,  of 
whom,  however,  only  60,000  belong  to 
the  federation.  The  mine  owners  refuse 
to  discuss  the  matter,  declaring  that  the 
strike  began  before  any  warning  had 
been  given  them  and  without  any  suffi- 
cient motives,  and  also  that  the  chief 
points  now  in  dispute  are  already  before 
parliamentary  committees.  Troops  have 
been  sent  to  the  sections  where  trouble 
is  feared  and  already  some  violence  has 
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broken  out.  On  the  loth  a  conflict  oc- 
curred at  Terre  Noire,  where  the  strikers 
overturned  a  number  of  coal  wagons  and 
the  gendarmes  who  came  to  the  scene 
were  attacked.  In  the  same  region  700 
strikers  attacked  some  300  ''  yellows,"  as 
the  non-strikers  are  called,  and  handled 
them  very  roughly.  At  Charleroi,  in  Bel- 
gium, the  national  committee  of  Belgian 
miners  met  on  October  12  and  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  demanding  15  per 
cent,  increase  in  wages,  their  object  be- 
ing to  prevent  the  shipment  of  coal  to 
France.  Another  strike  of  some  magni- 
tude has  run  its  course  and  come  quickly 
to  an  end,  in  this  case  the  difficulty  being 
with  the  street  car  lines,  not  with  the 
mines.  On  October  9th  the  Workmen's 
National  Committee  of  Switzerland  met 
at  Geneva  and  voted  for  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  country  in  sympathy  with 
the  street  car  employes  who  were  on 
strike  in  Geneva.  Three  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  order  to  strike  was  recalled  and 
the  employes  of  the  street  car  lines  and 
other  workmen  returned  to  work. 

British  Military     '^^^     ^V""'"^     ^^'^     ''^''^''^ 
Reports  ^^"^^    there     were     mur- 

murs in  England  against 
the  incompetence  and  corruption  of  the 
Remount  Establishment  of  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  shown  conclusively, 
for  instance,  that  horses  were  bought  in 
Austria  at  a  price  yielding  40  per  cent, 
profit  to  the  dealer.  It  was  shown  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Depart- 
ment had  no  knowledge  of  the  source  of 
supply  and  was  ignorant  of  matters  of 
vital  importance,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
fact  that  Gibraltar  was  not  provided 
with  accommodation  for  large  numbers 
of  mules.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  es- 
tablished to  investigate  these  charges, 
and  now  the  findings  of  the  court  have 
been  made  public  in  a  Blue  Book.  With 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  minor  cases 
the  court  completely  justifies  the  conduct 
of  the  Remount  Establishment  through- 
out and  even  commends  its  efficiency. 
The  only  general  criticism  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Establishment  would  have 
been  less  open  to  criticism  if  it  had 
avoided  the  fault  adhering  to  manv  de- 
partments of  the  army,  and  had  shown 
less  suspicion  of  assistance  oflFered  from 
outside.     Many   of  the  Eondon   papers. 


nicluding  llie  Times,  comment  very 
severely  on  this  "  whitewashing  "  report. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  characterizes 
it  as  "  a  most  subtle  and  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  working  of  a  British  in- 
stitution, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  justified  when  exposed  to  criticism. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  report  the  Re- 
mount Establishment  had  only  one  draw- 
back— it  never  contemplated  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  outbreak  of  war."  Another 
report  of  interest  to  the  army,  that  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Military  Prisons, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Home  Office.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report  there  was,  in  1901, 
in  the  military  prisons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  accommodation  for  1,151 
prisoners,  while  the  prisons  in  the  col- 
onies could  accommodate  613.  The  ex- 
cess of  prisoners  over  these  accommoda- 
tions was  so  great  that  in  1900  as  many 
as  2,696  military  offenders  had  to  be 
committed  to  criminal  prisons,  and  in 
T901  this  number  increased  to  2,897. 
The  whole  number  of  committals  in  Eng- 
land in  1 90 1  was  7,474;  and  in  the  month 
of  September  over  1,200  soldiers  were 
undergoing  hard  labor  in  criminal  pris- 
ons. 

The  Boer  ''^  little  tempest  has  been 
Generals  ^^^^^^^  V^  T  England  by  a 
contemplated  presentation  of 
the  Boer  Generals,  Botha,  De  Wet  and 
Delarey,  to  the  German  Emperor.  These 
officers,  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  Great  Britain  and  who  show 
no  desire  to  make  that  oath  nugatory, 
have  not  been  satisfied  by  the  British 
assistance  rendered  to  their  compatriots 
and  are  traveling  through  Europe  on 
what  might  be  called  a  begging  tour  to 
obtain  funds  to  settle  the  Boers  on  their 
old  lands.  Just  what  passed  between 
the  Generals  and  the  Emperor  it  is  not 
possible  to  say.  De  Wet  in  a  speech  at 
Utrecht  declared  that  Emperor  William 
had  not  invited  them  to  an  audience  and 
that  therefore  the  Generals  had  not  re- 
fused to  be  presented.  He  added  that 
they  would  certainly  apply  to  the  British 
Minister  to  introduce  them  in  case  such 
an  audience  was  proposed.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Pan-German  Commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  reception  of  the 
Boers  arranged  an  audience  with  the 
Fjiipcror  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  ap- 
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pear  as  an  indirect  affront  to  England, 
who  has  been  extremely  sensitive  ever 
since  the  Emperor's  notorious  telegram 
to  Kruger,  and  that  therefore  Emperor 
William  let  the  matter  drop.  While  it 
was  still  expected  that  such  an  audience 
would  be  given,  the  Lokal  Anzcigcr,  the 
most  widely  circulated  newspaper  of 
Berlin,  commented  on  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows : 

*'  With  unmingled  delight  throughout  all 
parts  of  Germany,  and  far  beyond  its  con- 
fines, will  the  news  be  received  that  Emperor 
William  has  resolved  to  grant  the  gallant  Boer 
Generals  an  audience  on  the  occasion  of  their 
approaching  visit  to  Berhn.  The  initiative  in 
this  step,  as  we  are  assured  in  a  well-informed 
quarter,  came  from  the  Boers  themselves  or 
from  their  friends  in  Holland.  In  authorita- 
tive quarters  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
the  reception  of  the  Boer  leaders  by  Emperor 
William  will  be  open  to  misjudgment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  it  their  occupation 
to  excite  mistrust  of  German  policy.  But 
the  practices  of  these  persons  are  too  notorious 
necessarily  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence upon  important  decisions." 

On  the  following  day  the  London  Times 
contained  a  long  editorial  presenting  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  To  the  Times 
it  seemed  hardly  credible  that  the  Em- 
peror should  contemplate  a  step  which 
he  must  know  would  arouse  deep  indig- 
nation throughout  the  British  Empire 
and  which  would  inensify  and  perpetuate 
the  angry  feelings  he  has  endeavored  to 
assuage.  And  the  Boer  leaders  them- 
selves, the  editorial  went  on  to  say,  must 
know  that  English  feeling  would  be 
sensitive  in  the  matter  and  must  under- 
stand why  such  an  audience  would  be  an 
offense  to  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the 
Boer  Generals  have  been  traveling 
through  Holland  and  France  and  have 
everywhere  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 


The  Austro- Hungarian 
Ausgleich 


The  readjustment 
of  the  Ausgleich, 
o  r  compromise 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  by  which 
the  finances  of  the  joint  Government  are 
regulated  between  the  two  States  of  the 
Empire,  is  causing  great  difficulties  for 
the  Government  of  both  peoples.  Be- 
tween the  two  contending  factions  the 
only  strong  bond  of  union  is  the  personal 
])Opularity  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef. 
Hungary  is  still  largely  an  agricultural 


State,  whereas  Austria  has  gone  far  in 
developing  her  manufactures,  and  for 
this  reason  an  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  in  regard  to  the  tariff  and 
other  such  matters  is  not  easy  to  arrive 
at.  Dr.  von  Koerbcr,  the  Austrian  pre- 
mier, has  been  in  Budapest  conferring 
with  the  Hungarian  premier,  M.  de  Szell, 
in  regard  to  the  Ausgleich,  but  has  re- 
turned to  Vienna  with  the  statement  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished.  On 
October  8th  the  lower  House  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  assembled  at 
Budapest  and  was  almost  thrown  into  a 
state  of  rioting  by  this  same  question. 
Vice-President  Barabas  pronounced  a 
violent  speech  against  the  negotiations 
and  declared  that  Austria  aimed  to  de- 
spoil Hungary  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Emperor-King.  Immediately  there 
was  a  tremendous  uproar  in  the  House, 
which  could  not  be  quelled  for  some 
time.  Premier  de  Szell  declared  that  the 
imputation  against  the  Emperor  was  ut- 
terly false  and  that  throughout  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tria his  Majesty  had  not  exerted  any 
influence  upon  him.  At  St.  Poelten, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Vienna,  serious 
election  riots  took  place  on  October  12th. 
A  conflict  occurred  between  large  num-  * 
hers  of  anti-Semites,  who  had  come  out 
from  Vienna  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  place. 


France  and 
Siam 


A  convention  has  been 
signed  between  France  and 
Siam  which  settles  a  num- 
ber of  disputed  questions.  By  the  terms 
of  this  convention  the  southern  frontier 
between  Siam  and  Cambodia  is  moved 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piek-Kom- 
pong-Tiam,  on  the  Great  Lake,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stangrolnos,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Angkor.  The  northern  frontier 
follows  the  ridges  of  the  Pnom-Padang 
range  to  the  Mekong  River.  The  King 
of  Siam  may  maintain  troops  along  the 
right  bank  of  this  river,  this  being  Siam- 
ese territory,  but  only  Siamese  troops 
officered  by  Siamese  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  whole  Mekong  basin.  To  con- 
struct ports,  canals  or  railroads  in  this 
basin  Siam  must  employ  Siamese  labor 
and  capita!,  or  if  these  are  insufficient 
rmst  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
French  Government  before  seeking  help 
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abroad.  The  convention  also  forbids  the 
imposition  of  differential  duties  or 
charges  contrary  to  the  principle  of  com- 
mercial equality  promised  by  Siam.  So 
soon  as  the  new  frontiers  are  handed 
over  to  France,  the  French  troops  will 
evacuate  Chentabun,  a  seaport  of  Siam, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  them  since 
1893. 

„  w  T?  •  A  recent  report  of  the 
French  Foreign      ......  .^t^- 

Mmistry  01  l^mance  m 
Investments         t-.     •  •  11 

Fans     gives      elaborate 

details  in  regard  to  French  investments 
abroad,  the  distribution  of  which,  as  the 
report  itself  intimates,  is  a  striking  com- 
ment on  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
French  nation.  The  approximate  esti- 
mate of  these  investments  reaches  the 
sum  of  30,000,000,000  francs.  Reckon- 
ing by  millions  of  francs,  they  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Russia  figures  for 
6,266,  Spain  for  2,974,  Austria-Hun- 
gary 2,850,  Turkey  1,818,  Italy  1,430, 
England  1,000,  Portugal  900,  Belgium 
600,  Switzerland  455, Rumania  438,  Nor- 
way 290,  Greece  283,  Servia  201,  Hol- 
land 200,  Monaco  158,  Denmark  131, 
Sweden  123,  Germany  85,  Luxembourg 
62  and  Bulgaria  48.  In  Asia  China 
stands  for  651,  Asiatic  Turkey  for  354, 
Asiatic  Russia  for  60,  Asiatic  Great 
Britain  22,  Japan  22,  Siam  ten,  and  Per- 
sia two.  Among  the  countries  making 
up  the  remainder  the  United  States 
figures  for  600.  The  general  comment 
of  the  report  on  these  investments  is  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  Emigration,  properly  so-called,  scarcely 
figures.  The  Frenchman  scarcely  ever  ex- 
patriates himself.  Moreover,  the  emigrants 
and  the  capital  acquired  by  them  are  quickly 
denationalized.  Our  commercial  houses  have 
more  importance,  due  to  the  ascendency  which 
we  have  preserved  in  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  wines,  silks,  dresses,  jewelry,  perfumery, 
and  articles  de  Paris.  The  value  of  French 
property  is  considerable  only  in  countries  bor- 
dering on  France,  in  certain  of  our  former 
colonies,  in  the  regions  frequented  by  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  those  where  the  use  of  our 
language  is  diffused.  French  shipping  enter- 
prises abroad  are  rare,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  seem  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of  special  dis- 
tinction for  the  construction  of  docks,  quays 
and  harbors  in  various  countries.  Lastly, 
where  wealthy  sleeping  partners  or  careful 
operation  are  required,  one  is  sure  to  find 
l'"rfiuh  enterprises.     But   \\\c  greatest   part  of 


our  capital  abroad  is  invested  in  State  loatls, 
railway  shares,  mines,  and  canals.  ...  At 
a  time  when  economic  questions  govern  the 
policy  of  nations  it  remains  one  of  the  great 
means  of  action  of  France  in  the  world." 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  French  money  is  invested  in 
England  will  give  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject in  general.     Thus,  France  sends  to 
England  1,227,000,000  francs  of  goods, 
and  receives  from  England  674,000,000 
francs.  Apart  from  England  and  Wales 
the  interests  of  France  in  the    United 
Kingdom  and  its  European  dependencies 
are  slight,  amounting  to  scarcely  1,000,- 
000  in  Scotland,  nothing  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept some  railway  shares,   1,150,000    in 
Jersey  in  trade  and  properties  belonging 
to  Frenchmen  born  in  the  island,  noth- 
ing in  Gibraltar,  while  at  Malta  France 
is  represented  by  a  single  grocer.  There 
are  two  hundred  French  establishments 
in  London  besides  a  few  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  13,000,000.  These  shops  arc 
of  four  kinds :   First,  and  most  impor- 
tant, are  those  which  deal  in  wines,  silks 
and   woolens;   second,   the   branches   of 
large  Paris  or  provincial  houses  for  pi- 
anos, fans,  linens,  furs,  champagne,  tin- 
ware  and    fruits ;   third,    retail    traders, 
such  as  dressmakers,  restaurant  keepers, 
perfumers   and   hair   dressers   of   small 
capital ;  and,  fourth,  the  class  consisting 
of  French  houses  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  England.     France  also  owns 
numerous   railway   shares,   but   no  esti- 
mate of  these  is  possible;  so  also  with 
French  capital  invested  in  the  Cunard, 
Allan    and    Elder    Dempster    shipping 
companies.     Three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  have  been  absorbed  by 
the   Kent   coal   exploration   and   an   an- 
thracite mine  in  Wales.     There  are  some 
half  dozen  large  French  banking  com- 
panies, having  offices  in  London,  which 
serve  as  mediums  to  French  capitalists. 
Turning  to  Russia  we  find  that  the    in- 
vestments in  Russian  loans  are  estimated 
at  6,000,000,000  francs,  besides  792,000,- 
000  francs  in  mines  and  industries.     In 
Spain  the  investments  are  chiefly  in  rail- 
way and  Government  stocks.     It  will  be 
seen  from  these  estimates  how  large  is 
tlic   interest  which  France  has  in  Rus- 
sian prosperity,  and  how  certain  it  is  that 
France  must  see  that  no  industrial  revo- 
Intinn  should  occur  in  Spain. 


The     New    Prometheus 


By  John  Finley 


WHO,   who  shall  bring  us  back  the  fire 
again  ? 
We  thought  a  new  Prometheus  now 
had  come, 
Champion  of  men.   unmindful   of  himself, 
Willing  his  high  prerogative  to  lose 
If  he  might,   sharing,   mend  the  lot  of  all. 
He  failed?     But  so  the  old  Prometheus  failed 
When  he  did  first  essay  to  arbitrate 
'Twixt  gods  and  men,  inviting  praise  and  hate; 


And  though  he  suffered  torture  through  long 

years, 
His  vitals  by  the  vultures  daily  plucked, 
Yet  brought  he  fire  at  last  to  men  again ; — 
And  so  may  he,  who,  recking  not  of  pain, 
Nor  counting  gain,  nor  minding  adverse  fame. 
Is  still  unbaffled  in  his  vicar  task. 
The  pent-up  fires  may  he  for  us  unloose ! 
Here's  strength  unto  his  purpose  and  his  arm ! 

PKINChTON,    N.    J. 


The    Strike    Should    Be     Arbitrated 

By  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore 


THE  industrial  crisis  which  we  have 
been  passing  through  in  this  coun- 
try has  caused  widespread  suffer- 
ing among  a  class  of  our  people  who  are 
entirely  innocent  of  connection  with 
either  side;  but  should  the  nresent  rela- 
tions between  the  coal  miners  and  the 
operators  continue,  the  hardship  and  suf- 
fering which  will  be  inflicted  upon  the 
country  at  large  is  too  dreadful  to  con- 
template. Unfortunately  the  United 
States  has  been  the  scene  of  a  number 
of  great  conflicts  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal which  affected  many  thousands  of 
workingmen  and  resulted  in  great  losses 
to  the  employers,  but  in  most  instances 
the  harmful  results  were  confined  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  country  and  to  but 
a  few  classes  of  citizens.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  for  me  to  more  than  allude 
to  the  fact  that  the  cessation  of  mining 
operations  in  Pennsylvania  deprives  the 
American  people  of  one  of  their  greatest 
sources  of  fuel  supply.  If  all  of  the 
country  enjoyed  the  climate  of  the  South- 
ern States  a  winter  without  the  product 
of  these  mines  might  be  endured,  but  the 
residents  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  must  have  artificial  heat 
during  a  period  of  at  least  three  months 
a  year,  if  not  longer.  They  have  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  upon  these  de- 
posits of  the  earth  which  have  been  so 
generouslv  provided  for  our  comfort. 

While  the  poor  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  suffering  the  wealthier  classes  are 
also  affected.  In  fact,  the  strike  is  truly 
a  national  calamity,  and  any  just  plan 
which  will  bring  it  to  a  close  should  be 


adopted.  There  should  be  a  way  to  ad- 
just differences  of  all  kinds  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  and  in  a  country 
such  as  ours  it  seems  to  me  that  no  ne- 
cessity should  arise  for  friction  between 
the  workingman  and  the  capitalist. 
While  the  latter  has  the  right  to  have  his 
interest  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  should  receive  due  credit 
for  the  projects  by  which  he  furnishes  a 
livelihood  for  others,  the  laboring  man, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  also  has 
rights  which  should  be  recognized  and 
upheld.  There  is  danger  lest  we  forget 
that  the  man  who  toils,  either  above  the 
earth's  surface  or  beneath  it,  to  secure 
an  honest  living  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ilv,  is  just  as  much  a  citizen  as  his  em- 
ployer. Thanks  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment the  humblest  member  of  societv  is 
equal  in  this  respect  to  the  wealthiest 
mine  owner  and  has  the  same  rights  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  this  country.  The 
men  who  obtain  for  us  the  product  of 
the  mines  follow  a  vocation  which  is  not 
onlv  extremely  arduous,  but  fraught 
with  great  personal  dansfer.  I  believe  it 
will  be  admitted  that  they  have  had  in 
the  past  many  good  reasons  for  com- 
plaint, and  that  more  than  one  instance 
has  occurred  where  they  have  had  ample 
cause  to  protest  a^rainst  the  injustice  of 
their  employers,  altho  not  a  few  of  the 
labor  difficulties  have  been  caused  by  the 
ill-advised  and  hasty  action  on  the  part 
of  the  employes.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing mv  sympathv  with  the  workers  in 
the  mines  in  their  effort  to  better  their 
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condition.  Without  venturing  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  legal  rights  involved 
in  the  matter  at  issue,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Mitchell's  offer  to  submit  the  entire 
matter  to  arbitration  is  disinterested  and 
shows  a  spirit  which  should  meet  with 
public  approval.  Had  some  recognized 
board  of  arbitration  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  act  as  mediator  I  believe 
the  outcome  would  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides  and  the  menacing 
situation  which  now  exists  would  have 
been  avoided. 

The  attitude  taken  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  endeavoring  amicably  to  end  the 


strike  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
It  was  a  noble  opportunity  and,  in  spite 
of  its  failure,  revealed  characteristics  of 
the  Executive  of  this  country  which  will 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Personally  I  had  hoped,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  that  some  adjustment 
fair  to  both  employer  and  employe  would 
result  from  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  had  the  dispute  been  left  by 
mutual  agreement  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  himself  as  an  arbitrator  I  am 
positive  that  the  outcome  would  have 
been  generally  satisfactory. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The    Worship    of    Hygeia 

By   Poultney    Bigelow,    M.A. 

Author  of  "Children  of  the  Nations,'"  Etc. 


MUNICH  is  slowly  but  surely  civ- 
ilizing the  rest  of  Germany. 
This  letter  is  not  intended  to  be 
read  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree — they 
would  not  understand  it.  In  Berlin  a 
man  is  not  a  man  until  he  has  been  cata- 
logued by  the  police  as  either  a  soldier, 
an  official,  or  a  member  of  the  Royal 
family — all  the  rest  fade  away  into  the 
nebulous  concept  of  populace  or  vulgar 
civilian.  A  citizen  educated  to  this  sort 
of  thing  accepts  it  as  part  of  the  Divine 
scheme,  but  he  receives  a  violent  shock 
when  Munich  takes  him  by  the  hand  and 
shows  him  what  man  is  capable  of — even 
when  he  wears  no  uniform — not  even  a 
Red  Eagle  order. 

At  present  writing  Munich  is  slowly 
recovering  from  a  week  spent  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  some  five  hundred  May- 
ors and  medical  authorities  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  who  assembled  here 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  on 
the  best  means  of  making  cities  pleasant 
and  wholesome  to  live  in.  This  society, 
for  the  sake  of  the  curious,  is  the 
Deutsche  Verein  fiir  Oeffentliche  Ge- 
sundheitspflege,  which  was  organized 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Empire, 
holds  its  sessions  annually  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  counts  within 
Its  ranks  the  ablest  Germans  interested 
in  the  many  questions  which  modern  cit- 
ies are  called  upon  to  solve.     The  sup- 


ply of  pure  water,  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age, the  erection  of  public  markets,  con- 
trol of  parks,  watering  streets,  manage- 
ment of  tram  lines — every  subject  from 
the  microbe  to  the  tall  chimney,  from 
public  baths  to  automobiles,  is  discussed. 
The  great  value  of  this  Congress  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  did  the  dis- 
cussing were  not  merely  men  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  microscope,  but  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  men  of  practical  experience 
and  clothed  with  responsibility.  They 
were  either  chief  magistrates  of  a  city  or 
hydraulic  engineers,  architects,  chemists 
— in  short,  familiar  with  certain  phases 
of  modern  municipal  requirements. 

England  and  the  United  States  were 
not  represented — at  least  not  formally. 
I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  at  such 
a  Congress  as  this  we  can  learn  more  in 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  the  right  sort  of 
men  than  by  the  study  of  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  official  reports.  We  can  all  read 
reports  and  learn  what  has  been  done ; 
but  what  we  want  to  know  most,  and 
what  we  can  least  readily  ascertain,  is, 
"  Does  it  work,  and,  if  not,  why  not !  " 
Those  are  the  questions  we  want  an- 
swered, and  those  are  best  answered 
when  four  eyes  only  are  witness. 

Munich  did  not  have  to  do  much  talk- 
ing on  this  occasion.  She  had  but  to  al- 
low her  guests  to  walk  about  and  see  for 
themselves.  Munich  possesses  not  mere- 
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vals  the  best  of  them  have  been 
feeble  efforts  compared  to  that 
which  has  just  come  to  an  end 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isar. 

Munich  has  heart — there  Hes 
the  whole  secret.  Germany  has 
been  taught  to  laugh  and  sing 
and  to  dress  well  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Munich.  Pretty 
nmch  all  the  humor  of  Ger- 
many filters  through  Munich 
publications  and  North  Ger- 
many would  be  a  sad  waste  but 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  which  has  the  power  of 
humanizing  even  a  Prussian 
official — provided  he  leaves  his 
uniform  at  home. 

Munich  greeted  the  Dele- 
gates of  Municipal  Health  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  17th  of 
September,  in  the  grand  old 
medieval  hall  of  the  Hofbraeu. 
This  hall  is  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  Munich,  for  its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  honor  her  most  re- 
nowned beer.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
von  Borscht,  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  place  with  a  cheery  word 
for  all — from  a  Prussian  Privy 
Councillor  to  the  waitress  who 
brought  him  his  big  masskrug 
— and  these  waitresses,  by  the 
way,  are  worthy  of  the  high 
functions  entrusted  to  them — 
the  Munich  beer  tastes  doubly 
ly  the  best  water  supply  in  Europe,  but  good  from  the  hands  of  the  Munich 
her  streets  are  models  of  cleanliness,  her     Kellnerin ! 

public  buildings  are  well  maintained,  It's  a  serious  thing  to  entertain  some 
and  on  top  of  it  all  is  a  model  Wagner  five  hundred  men  of  microbes,  especially 
opera  and  beer.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  Ger-  when  they,  the  men,  are  of  North  Ger- 
many was  fully  represented,  and  that  its  man  breeding  and  largely  strangers  one 
tongue  became  limber  in  the  search  for  to  the  other  as  well  as  to  Munich.  But 
words  in  which  to  voice  its  admiration  ?  our  many  sided  Biirgermeister  was  equal 
It  takes  some  experience  of  Con-  to  the  task.  He  called  in  the  peasants 
gresses  to  appreciate  such  an  one  as  this,  of  the  neighborhood,  and  they  came  in 
London  does  pretty  well  when  a  Geo-  their  festive  dress — their  ribbons,  their 
graphic  Congress  of  international  im-  monstrous  buttons,  their  feathers  and 
portance  calls  upon  Mr.  Scott  Keltic  to  breeches,  and,  above  all,  their  contagious 
show  his  powers.  Berlin  did  her  best  rollicking  spirits.  They  climbed  onto  the 
two  years  ago  at  an  International  Geo-  platform  and  at  once  broke  the  ice  of  this 
graphical  Congress.  Washington  last  official  congregation  by  launching  forth 
winter  entertained  a  Congress  of  Histo-  in  a  round  of  local  songs  accompanied 
rians.  I  am  not  fond  of  Congresses  in  by  musical  instruments  of  a  pattern  seen 
general,  and  speak  from  only  a  narrow  nowhere  but  here.  They  sang  and  they 
experience,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  fiddled  and  they  yodled  and  they  danced 
able  to  learn  from  those  who  make  the  and  acted  their  parts  with  a  humor  so 
Grand  Congressional  tour  at  short  inter-     contagious  that  soon  the  hall  was  shak- 
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ing  with  laughter,  and  the  heavy  earth- 
enware mugs  commenced  shuttHng  back 
and  forth  between  the  tables  and  the  bar- 
rels outside.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
the  Biirgermeister  to  commence  by  sup- 
pressing officialdom  and  bringing  the 
guests  of  the  city  at  once  in  contact  with 
that  which  distinguishes  Munich  pre- 
eminently from  all  her  sisters — infinite 
good  humor  and — tact. 

Then  appeared  on  the  scene  a  charm- 
ing peasant  lassie  from  the  mountains 
— at  least  she  spoke  as  such — pretended 
that  she  had  got  into  the  party  by  mis- 
take, and  so  long  as  she  was  there  she 
proposed  to  give  them  all  a  peasant's 
welcome.  It  was  all  Alpine  dialect  full 
of  local  hits,  and  the  lady  who  thus  im- 
posed on  us  was  none  other  than  the  il- 
lustrious actress  Hartel-Mitius,  who, 
like  many  another  of  her  fellow-crafts- 
women,  gave  her  services  gratuitously 
in  order  to  do  missionary  work  among 
the  less  civilized  Germans  from  the  Bal- 
tic districts. 

Then  uprose  a  professorial  looking 
gentleman,  who  severely  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  direction  in  which  the 
Congress  was  drifting — and  at  this  sev- 
eral hundred  guests  groaned,  for  they 
feared  that  the  speaker  was  in  earnest. 
But  those  of  Munich  knew  better.  This 
was  Herr  Roth,  the  versatile  artist,  poet 
and  general  litterateur,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  upon  a  white  sheet  a  se- 
ries of  comicalities  illustrating  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  historic  and  hygienic  de- 
velopment of  Munich  from  the  days  of 
the  early  Christians  down  to  those  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  electric  trams. 
It  was  a  rare  burlesque  of  the  City 
Fathers  and  their  sanitary  efforts.  Mi- 
crobes were  pictured  as  big  as  bulldogs 
and  about  as  handsome.  Herr  Roth  suc- 
cessfully and  gracefully  broke  oft"  the 
edge  of  any  criticism  against  the  city  by 
suffusing  his  whole  theme  with  delight- 
ful sarcasm,  showing  his  fellow-guests 
that  no  one  knew  the  shortcomings  of 
Munich  better  than  the  citizens  them- 
selves. 

What  more  was  there!  I  cannot  re- 
member it  all.  My  last  recollection  of 
that  opening  session  is  associated  with  a 
wavering  line  of  German  scientists,  feel- 
ing their  way  home  from  the  Hofbraeu- 
haus,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  mon- 


strous earthenware  masskrug,  the  gift 
of  the  city. 

Next  day  there  were  sessions  and  dis- 
cussions, and  in  the  evening  a  glorious 
banquet  in  the  famous  hall  of  the  Rath- 
haus.  This  hall  has  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  Guildhall,  all  its  historic  associa- 
tions; but,  more  still,  it  has  a  warmth 
and  liveability,  a  sort  of  coziness,  that 
is  almost  homelike.  Around  hang  the 
banners  of  the  guilds,  and  a  little  pulpit 
bulging  out  like  a  window  let  into  the 
side  of  one  wall  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  herald  who  promul- 
gated new  laws  to  the  assembled  burgh- 
ers. 

On  this  occasion  the  little  hole  in  the 
wall  was  opened  to  receive  a  sweet-faced 
old  gentleman  with  a  hat  such  as  we  as- 
sociate with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  the 
old  Dutch  burghers  immortalized  by  the 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Again, 
it  was  the  spirit  of  old  Munich  that 
spake,  and  once  more  bade  the  strangers 
welcome  and  enjoy  themselves.  Before 
each  course  he  had  a  few  witty  lines  to 
say  apropos  of  the  food  or  the  Hygienic 
Congress,  and,  needless  to  say,  this  was 
none  other  than  the  same  witty  Herr 
Roth. 

By  this  time  the  stranger  delegates 
were  in  the  mood  to  be  surprised  by 
nothing — and  indeed  there  was  nothing 
done  in  Munich  that  could  have  been 
done  so  well  in  any  other  city — it  was  a 
series  of  surprises,  and  yet  each  surprise 
was  typical  of  the  national  life. 

The  speeches  were  excellent.  That  of 
the  Biirgermeister  bubbled  with  native 
humor  and  good  feeling.  That  of  the 
president  of  the  Congress,  Professor 
Fraenkel,  of  Halle,  surpassed  anything  I 
have  heard  in  the  way  of  after  dinner 
oratory  whether  in  London  or  New  York. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  dinner 
speeches  cannot  be  set  to  music  and  thus 
become  the  common  property  of  all,  irre- 
spective of  language. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  day,  the 
19th.  The  Biirgermeister  invited  a  few 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Congress 
to  accompany  him  through  the  Rathhaus 
while  the  bulk  of  the  members  were 
discussing  learned  papers  or  inspecting 
hospitals.  What  a  treat  that  was — not 
merely  to  escape  some  of  the  papers,  but 
to  see  the   Munich   Rathhaus.     It   is   a 
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work  of  art  throughout — each  room 
looks  as  tho  palaces  had  been  plun- 
dered in  order  to  produce  the  right  ef- 
fect. There  were  portraits  of  Munich 
notables  by  Lenbach,  Piloty  and  other 
masters.  In  the  cellar  we  saw  wine  casks 
so  beautifully  carved  that  we  wondered 
they  were  not  under  glass — carvings 
done  with  the  taste  of  Gibbons.  Then  at 
three  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  a  little 
diner  intime — as  the  personal  family  of 
the  Biirgermeister.  This  proved  to  be 
the  feast  of  feasts,  the  Weinprobe — the 
tasting  of  successive  vintages,  each  ex- 
cellent, yet  each  suffering  by  compari- 
son with  its  successor.  The  culmina- 
tion was  reached  at  about  six  o'clock  of 
that  memorable  day  when  the  Perle  der 
Pfalz,  a  Deidesheimer  Klostergarten  of 
1897,  was  offered  with  almost  religious 
awe,  and  each  guest  drank  it  standing 
and  in  silence. 

There  were  but  a  dozen  or  so  at  this 
little  dinner,  but  they  will  carry  the  fame 
of  the  Munich  cellar  to  the  ends  of  the 
world. 

It  is  a  marvelous  wine — as  drunk  by 
the  Biirgermeister  of  Munich.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  delicious,  and  the  after 
effects  need  not  be  feared  by  the  most 
delicate.  Do  you  want  some?  It  is  not 
to  be  had  for  money — like  many  other 
Bavarian  virtues !  As  a  teetotaler  no  one 
can  accuse  me  of  prejudice! 

Of  course  the  company  were  invited  to 
write  their  respective  names  in  the 
Golden  Book — that  famous  collection  of 
names  among  which  figures  that  of  the 
German  Emperor.  We  were  shown  the 
page — there  is  the  name  in  his  character- 
istically bold  hand,  and  the  date  1891, 
and  along  with  it  the  Latin  words  stat- 
ing that  the  supreme  law  is  the  will  of  the 
King — Suprema  Lex  Regis  Voluntas. 
Munich  was  not  the  best  place  for  the 
ventilation  of  such  a  doctrine,  for  here 
the  Crown  (of  Bavaria)  is  very  popular 
and  the  relations  of  the  oeople  to  their 
constitutional  sovereign  about  as  normal 
and  loyal  as  in  England.  Munich  peo- 
ple smiled  when  they  read  of  that  text. 
If  I  were  Emperor  I  would  give  a  year's 
salary  for  the  pleasure  of  f^writing  it. 

But  there  were  other  thiiifrs  that  night 
— a  Feast  of  Artists  in  the  so-called 
Kuenstlerhaus,  which  is  a  sort  of  Arts 
Club  beyond   anything   dreamed   of   in 


New  York  or  London.  It  contains  large 
reception  rooms  decorated  superbly,  the 
pet  creation  of  Lenbach,  who  is  the  orig- 
inator and  patron  saint.  Of  course  he 
was  present  at  this  evening's  feast — he 
and  his  beautiful  wife — and  so  was 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Bavaria,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  and  sipping  his  beer  like  any  other 
good  artist,  chatting  democratically  with 
those  about  him — actors,  travelers,  paint- 
ers, professors — it  was  all  one  to  him  so 
long  as  he  was  talking  to  some  one  in- 
teresting. This  Prince  is  an  eminent 
physician  and  so  excellent  a  musician 
that  he  frequently  takes  part  with  his 
violin  for  a  whole  performance  of  Wag- 
ner— a  six  hours'  job — at  least  so  said 
Mr.  Fischer,  the  leader  of  the  Royal 
Opera  Orchestra. 

This  festive  gathering  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  in  Berlin.  It  would 
have  been  choked  by  uniforms ;  the 
Royal  people  and  notabilities  would 
have  been  mobbed.  Berlin  still  stares 
at  a  stranger  as  children  do  at  a  boa  con- 
strictor in  the  Zoo. 

Of  course  when  the  artists  of  Munich 
undertake  a  festive  program  it  is  bound 
to  be  something  classic  in  its  way.  At 
the  Kuenstlerhaus  the  visitor  entered 
the  building  through  a  line  formed  of 
pages  out  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
bearing  torches — a  fairy-like  greeting. 
Little  tables  were  scattered  throughout 
the  building,  and  refreshments  were 
served  by  servants  who  were  dressed  to 
look  like  members  of  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  Music,  recitations,  comic  in- 
termezzos, a  one-act  play,  songs — nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  testify  to  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  Munich  art  wor- 
shiped the  Goddess  Hygeia. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
was  the  impersonation  of  Munich  made 
by  a  beautiful  lady  of  the  Royal  theater 
here.  Miss  Brandl,  a  famous  Viennese 
beauty,  who  appeared  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form surrounded  b}-  courtiers,  herself 
under  a  canopy  borne  by  gorgeously 
dressed  pages.  She  was  "  Monachia," 
the  Munich  of  health  and  beauty — a  very 
emblem  of  the  ideals  sought  for  by  this 
Congress.  In  the  midst  of  impressive 
silence  she  welcomed  the  guests  once 
more;  then  after  doffing  the  robes  of 
State  she  joined  the  table  where  Prince 
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poet  and  painter  gave  the  living  evidence 
that  in  Munich,  at  least,  the  Republic  of 
letters  is  not  a  sham. 

And  so  on  and  so  on ! 

Next  day  there  was  a  festival  in  the 
open  air — peasant  dances  and  music  on 
the  Taubenberg  not  far  off — where  the 
guests  were  received  by  the  villagers  in 
their  Alpine  costumes  and  borne  off  on 
great  hay  wagons  festively  decorated — a 
band  of  music  ahead,  and  outriders  and 
much  cheering  and  singing — and  little 
red-cheeked  peasant  children  offering 
bouquets  to  us  all,  and  afterward  a  sort 
of  Oberanimergau  peasant  performance 
with  the  God  of  the  Mountains  as  hero 
welcoming  the  town-people  of  the  world 
to  come  and  gather  strength  in  these 
Alps. 

But  why  make  you  all  unhappy  by  re- 
citing the  charms  of  this  Congress?  We 
can  never  hope  to  surpass  Munich — or 
even  equal  her  magnificence.  What  city, 
for  instance,  could  do  for  this  Congress 
what  the  Chevalier  von  Possart  and  the 
Prince  Regent  united  have  done — pre- 
sent each  delegate  with  a  seat  for  a  per- 
formance of  "  Tannhaeuser  " — such  a 
performance  as  cannot  be  matched  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  with  a  Royal 
Prince  in  the  orchestra ! 

What  this  Congress  cost  Munich  alto- 
gether it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  for 
much  that  was  most  precious  was  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. The  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
Royal  Theater  would  accept  nothing  for 
their  services.  The  artists  who  organized 
the  whole  and  did  the  decorating — these 
worked  merely  for  the  glory.  The  Bur- 
gerbraeu  gave  the  beer  for  the  artists' 
feast,  and  the  Hofbraeu  presented  the 
mugs  on  the  opening  evening.  I  had  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  at  these  facts.  Indeed, 
had  such  a  festival  been  attempted  in 
New  York  or  London  I  am  quite  sure 


that  it  could  not  have  cost  less  than  $50,- 
000. 

Let  us  be  modest  when  we  talk  of  Con- 
gresses. Last  spring  I  attended  the 
gathering  of  historians  in  Washington. 
It  was  the  most  notable  gathering  of  its 
kind  that  the  United  States  could  pro- 
duce, and  it  gathered  in  Washington 
with  particular  gusto  because  President 
Roosevelt  had  himself  written  a  work  of 
historical  merit,  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  session  would  on  that  ac- 
count have  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  delegates  were  made  honorary 
members  of  various  clubs.  The  serious 
ones  talked  facts  in  the  Cosmos,  the  friv- 
olous ones  sampled  cocktails  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan. The  president,  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  made  an  opening  address  of 
most  remarkable  power,  and  in  every 
practical  way  the  work  done  was  excel- 
lent. 

But  so  far  as  entertainment  in  the 
broadest  sense  is  concerned,  the  gather- 
ing might  have  been  a  missionary  con- 
gress at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  Washington,  but 
took  no  formal  notice  of  the  meeting  so 
far  as  I  can  gather.  The  Government 
entertained  none  of  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation. There  was  no  reception.  It 
was  the  saddest  thing  of  its  sort  imag- 
inable, and  yet  we  thought  it  a  grand 
affair. 

Of  course  there  was  much  private  en- 
tertainment, but  that  would  have  hap- 
pened anyway.  Congress  or  no  Congress. 

So  I  write  my  little  sermon  about  what 
they  do  in  Munich  by  way  of  a  stimu- 
lating object  lesson  against  the  day  of 
the  next  Congress  for  scientific  purposes, 
for — mark  my  words — the  man  of  sci- 
ence is  not  always  a  despiser  of  good 
food  and  drink  and  cheerful  company — 
no,  not  even  in  America ! 

Munich,  Germany. 


The    Origins    of    Hawthorne    and     Poe 

By   Paul    Elmer    More 


WE  are  credibly  told  that  in  years 
not  so  very  long  past  young 
women  and  even  grave  men 
used  to  read  the  Gothic  tales  of  Anne 
Radcliffe  with  tense  brows  and  trembling 
lips ;  and  the  essays  of  Carlyle  still  stand 
a  voluble  witness  to  prove  how  seriously 
the  grotesque  marvels  of  German  ro- 
mance were  once  accepted  in  England. 


NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE 
Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  no  doubt  read  occasion- 
ally to-day,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Lang  has  even  attempted  to  reinstate  her 
in  popular  favor.  But  her  most  generous 
admirer  could  hardly  aver  that  she  was 
anything  more  to  him  than  a  curious 
amusement ;  the  horror  of  her  tales  has 
y^^nished  away  like  the  moonlight  she 


was  so  fond  of  describing.  And  as  for 
Tieck  and  Wackenrodcr  and  all  that  dim 
romantic  crew  of  Teuton  Sturm  and 
Drang — not  even  an  Andrew  Lang  has 
arisen  for  them. 

It  is  a  matter  for  reflection,  therefore, 
that  in  this  country  a  new  life  of  Haw- 
thorne *  should  be  something  of  a  lit- 
erary event  and  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  public  to  warrant  the 
issue  of  two  new  and  elaborate 
editions  of  Poe  ;t  for  at  first 
thought  it  might  seem  that  both 
Plawthorne  and  Poe  fall  in  the 
same  class  with  those  forgotten 
weavers  of  moonlight  and  hor- 
rors. What  is  it,  indeed,  that 
gives  vitality  to  their  work  and 
separates  it  from  the  ephemeral 
product  of  English  and  German 
romanticism  ?  More  than  that : 
Why  is  it  that  the  only  two  writ- 
ers of  America  who  have  won  al- 
most universal  renown  as  artists 
are  these  romancers,  each  of 
whom  is,  after  his  own  manner, 
a  sovereign  in  that  strange  re- 
gion of  emotion  which  we  name 
the  weird?  Other  work  they 
have  done,  and  done  well,  but 
when  we  call  to  mind  their  dis- 
tinguishing productions  we  think 
first  of  such  scenes  as  "  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "  The 
Raven,"  and  ''  The  Sleeper."  or 
of  such  characters  as  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  with  his  morbid  re- 
morse and  unearthly  suflFerinsrs. 
the  dreamlike  existence  of  Clif- 
ford, the  hideous  unexplained 
mysterv  of  Miriam's  wrone.  and 
the  awful  search  of  Ethan  Brand 
— scenes  and  characters  which 
belong  to  the  real  world,  for  they 
appeal  to  a  svmpathetic  chord  in  our 
own  breasts,  but  which  are  yet  quite 
overlaid  with  some  insistent  shadow  of 
the  fantastic  realm  of  symbolism. 

•Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  By  Oeorge  E.  Wood- 
berry.  [American  Men  of  Letters.]  Boston: 
HouEThton.  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.10  net. 

t  Published  respectively  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co,  and  by  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Hawthorne  ascribes  the  superiority 
of  Nature's  work  over  man's  to  the 
fact  ''  that  the  former  works  from  the 
innermost  germ,  while  the  latter  works 
merely  superficially,"  and  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  own  work  and  Poe's  in  com- 
parison with  the  unreality  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifife  or  Tieck ;  the  weird,  unearthly  sub- 
stance molded  by  their  genius  is  from  the 
innermost  core  of  the  national  conscious- 
ness. Their  achievement  is  not  like  the 
Gothic  novel  introduced  into  England  by 
Horace  Walpole,  a  mere  dilettante ;  there 
is  in  them  very  little  of  that  recrudes- 
cence of  medieval  superstition  and  gloom 
which  marked  the  rise  of  romanticism  in 
Europe,  little  or  nothng  of  the  knights 
and  ladies,  turrets  and  dungeons  and  all 
that  tawdry  paraphernalia,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  their  reputation,  no  taint  of 
that  peculiar  form  of  sentimentalism 
which  pervades  the  German  Herzens- 
ergiessuiigen  like  the  odor  of  Schiller's 
decaying  apples.  Their  work  is  the  last 
efflorescence  of  a  tradition  handed  down 
to  them  unbroken  from  the  earliest  Colo- 
nial days,  and  that  tradition  was  the 
voice  of  a  stern  and  indomitable  moral 
character.  The  unearthly  visions  of  Poe 
and  Hawthorne  are  the  result  of  no  liter- 


ary whim  or  of  unbridled  individualism, 
but  are  deep-rooted  in  American  history. 
Neither  Professor  Woodberry  in  his 
Life  of  Hawthorne  nor  Professor  Har- 
rison in  his  Life  of  Poe  has,  it  seems  to 
me,  brought  out  with  due  emphasis  these 
spiritual  origins  of  a  school  of  romance 
which  is  so  unique  in  its  way  as  to  have 
made  for  itself  a  sure  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world. 

The  name  of  Hawthorne  carries  us 
back  at  once  to  those  grim  days  of  his 
ancestor  in  Salem  Village  when  for  a 
season  almost  the  whole  community  gave 
itself  up  to  the  frenzy  of  witch  hunting. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  superstitions  of 
England  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
fairy  folk  of  hearth  and  field,  a  quaint 
people  commonly,  and  kindly  disposed, 
if  mischievous.  But  with  the  advent  of 
Puritanism  came  a  change ;  the  fair  and 
frolicsome  play  of  the  fancy  was  dis- 
credited and  the  starved  imagination  had 
its  revenge.  In  place  of  the  elves  and 
goblins  of  a  freer  age,  instead  of  "  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  spoorn,  the  man-in-the- 
oak,  the  hellwain,  the  firedrake,  the 
puckle' "  and  all  that  antic  crew,  the 
imagination  now  evoked  the  terrific  spec- 
ter of  the  devil  and  attributed  to  his  per- 
sonal agency  all  the    mishaps    of    life. 
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Hence  it  is  that  witchcraft  became  so 
much  more  prominent  with  the  Reforma- 
tion and  reached  its  hight  where  Puri- 
tan feehngs  prevailed.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  employed  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  an  aid  in  its  exterminating  hght  with 
the  Waldenses  and  other  heretics — the 
good  monks  no  doubt  being  easily  per- 
suaded, where  persuasion  was  necessary, 
that  the  ascetic  revolt  against  the  office 
of  the  imagination  in  worship  was  of 
diabolic  origin — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestants,  and  particularly  the  Pu- 
ritans with  their  morbid  horror  of  sin, 
were  quick  to  accredit  to  the  author  of 
sin  every  phenomenon  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. Withcraft,  to  be  sure,  is  as  old 
as  history,  and  we  need  go  no  further 
abroad  than  the  classic  poets  for  tales  of 
the  most  abominable  night-hags.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  such 
monsters  as  Lucan's  Erichtho  and  the 
abortions  of  Christian  demonology : 
Erichtho  may  haunt  the  sepulchers  and 
breathe  into  the  cold  mouths  of  the  dead 
the  dark  secret  she  would  transmit  to  the 
Shades,  but  in  the  end  she  is  only  a  prod- 
uct of  the  imagination  brooding  on 
things  unclean  and  hideous ;  there  is  in 
the  dread  and  repugnance  she  inspires 
no  such  added  horror  as  that  which  the 
Christian  felt  at  the  thought  of  a  soul 
leagued  for  infamous  ends  with  the 
Prince  of  Hell  and  doomed  as  a  rebel 
against  God  to  everlasting  tortures. 

Considering  the  history  of  the  Puritan 
emigrants  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  these  superstitions  breaking  out  with 
peculiar  virulence  in  the  New  World. 
Persecution  and  insult  at  home  had  not 
tended  to  soften  their  temper,  nor  did 
flight  across  a  waste  of  perilous  waters 
to  a  wilderness  where  everything  was 
strange  and  unexplored  bring  light  and 
cheerfulness  to  their  imagination.  In 
England  at  least  their  morbid  intensity 
was  to  some  extent  modified  by  contact 
with  the  worldly  life  about  them  ;  in  their 
new  home  they  were  completely  given 
up  to  the  working  out  of  their  stern  pur- 
poses. Terrors  and  difficulties  only  added 
fuel  to  their  zeal.  "  Our  faithers  were 
Englishmen  which  came  over  this  great 
ocean  and  were  ready  to  perish  in  this 
wilderness,"  says  old  Governor  Brad- 
ford ;  and  "  with  what  difficulties  [they] 
wrastled  in  going  through  these  things," 


vvc  may  read  in  all  our  school  books.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  these  hardships  and 
these  bitterly-won  victories  increased 
the  sternness  and  unyieldingness  of  the 
New  England  Puritans,  but  perhaps  we 
do  not  often  consider  the  influence  ex- 
erted on  their  imaginations  by  the  wild 
country  and  wilder  salvages,  as  they 
called  the  red  men,  that  now  engaged 
their  attention.  They  no  longer  beheld 
about  them  the  pleasant  vales  and  green 


From  the  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe,  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


hills  of  Old  England,  which  the  long 
habitation  of  man  had  rendered  almost 
human,  but  the  vast  and  pathless  forests 
of  the  wilderness,  where  nature  appeared 
under  a  new  and  forbidding  aspect. 
There  is  at  the  best  something  weird 
and  uncanny  about  the  great  woods  into 
whose  depths  the  eye  cannot  penetrate 
and  from  whose  interwoven  shadows, 
especially  when  night  has  fallen  and  the 
ear  has  grown  painfully  alert,  come  forth 
at  intervals  sounds  that  seem  to  indicate 
the  activity  of  some  nameless  secret  life 
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within  the  darkness.  What  then  must 
have  been  the  feeHngs  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer  as  perchance  he  made  his 
way  homeward  at  sundown  along  the 
border  of  the  gloomy  forest.  The  kindly 
fancy  of  his  ancestors  who  peopled  the 
woods  with  mischievous  goblins  had 
yielded  to  his  belief  in  the  extended  pow- 
ers of  evil.  In  these  deep  shadows  he 
knew  not  but  the  very  enemy  of  God 
might  be  lurking  to  lure  him  to  destruc- 
tion. It  was  no  pleasant  zvaldeinsamkeit 
he  felt,  such  as  romantic  poets  love  to 
indulge,  but  awe  and  ghostly  terror. 

And  this  feeling  was  exaggerated  by 
the  actual  savages  who  inhabited  the 
woods.  The  settlers  were  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly  convinced  that  these 
poor,  brutal  denizens  of  the  wilderness 
were  under  the  special  tutelage  of  Satan. 
In  times  of  distress  the  colonists  were 
ready  to  charge  all  their  calamities  to  the 
machinations  of  an  infernal  conspiracy. 

'■  It  was  afterward  by  them  [the  Indians] 
confessed,"  says  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Mag- 
nalia,  "  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  English 
in  these  parts,  the  Indians  employed  their 
sorcerers,  whom  they  call  powaws,  like  Ba- 
laam, to  curse  them,  and  let  loose  their  de- 
mons  upon  them,  to  shipwreck  them,  to  dis- 
tract them,  to  poison  them,  or  any  way  to  ruin 
them.  Ail  the  noted  powaws  in  the  country 
spent  three  days  together  in  diabolical  con- 
jurations, to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  dev- 
ils against  the  settlement  of  these  our  Eng- 
lish/' 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when 
the  delusion  of  witchcraft  fell  upon  these 
people  it  should  have  assumed  a  peculiar- 
ly tragic  aspect.  They  were  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  demonic  powers, 
and,  feeling  themselves  attacked,  they 
turned  upon  the  enemy  with  all  the 
strength  and  intensity  of  their  souls. 
And  how  real  and  material  the  phe- 
nomena appeared  to  the  bewildered  on- 
lookers may  be  gathered  from  this  sul- 
furous  account  by  an  eye  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  one  of  the  victims: 

"  Margaret  Rule  would  sometirnes  have  her 
jaws  forcibly  pulled  open,  whereupon  some- 
thing invisible  would  be  poured  down  her 
throat :  we  all  saw  her  swallow,  and  yet  we 
saw  her  try  all  she  could,  by  spitting,  cough- 
ing and  shrieking,  that  she  might  not  swal- 
low :  but  one  time  the  standers-by  plainly  saw 
something  of  that  odd  liquor  itself  on  the  out- 
side of  her  neck;   she  cried  out  of  it,   as  if 


Poe's  Mother,  from  the  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe 

scalding  brimstone  w^ere  poured  into  her,  and 
the  whole  house  would  immediately  scent  so 
hot  of  brimstone  that  we  were  scarce  able  to 
endure  it." 

Were  we  to  go  no  further  than  this 
episode  of  Salem  history  we  should  find 
it  easy  to  explain  by  inheritance  that 
mystic  brooding  over  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate effects  of  sin  which  the  descend- 
ant of  old  John  Hawthorne  has  made  the 
substance  of  his  romance,  or  to  account 
for  the  realism  that  underlies  the  wild 
fantasies  of  Poe.  And  we  need  only  to 
dip  into  Cotton  Mather's  voluminous 
record  of  the  dealings  of  Providence  in 
America  to  see  how  intensely  the  mind 
of  the  Puritans  was  occupied  with  un- 
earthly matters  and  what  a  legacy  of 
emotions  approaching  the  weird  was  left 
by  them  to  posterity.  When  the  faith  of 
these  militant  saints  was  untroubled  it 
often  assumed  a  sweetness  and  fullness 
of  spiritual  content  that  passed  at  times 
into  rapturous  delight.  But  always  this 
intoxicating  joy  bordered  on  the  region 
of  awe — the  awe  of  a  soul  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  great  and  ineffable  mysteries 
of  holiness;  and  the  Hfe  of  Thomas 
Shepard,  which  Mather  calls  *'  a  trem- 
bling zvalk  with  God,"  may  not  unfitly 
be  taken  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  temper 
of  their  religion.  And  if  in  the  wisest 
and  sanest  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  this 
trembling  solicitude  was  never  far  away, 
there  were  others  in  whom  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  became  a  mania  of  terror.  Con- 
sider what  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  children  must  have  been  when  in  the 
midst  of  their  innocent  sport  the  awful 
apparition  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  stood 
before  them  and  rebuked  them  into  si- 
lence with  these  solemn  words :  "  Cous- 
ins, I  wonder  you  can  be  so  merry,  un- 
less you  are  sure  of  your  salvation !  " 
Consider  the  spiritual  state  of  a  young 
man,  celebrated  for  his  godliness,  who 
could  note  down  in  his  diary  with  curious 
precision :  "  I  was  almost  in  the  suburbs 
of  hell  all  day." 

Literature,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  could  not  well  flourish  among  a 
people  who  saw  in  the  plastic  imagina- 
tion a  mere  seduction  of  the  senses,  and 
whose  intellectual  life  was  thus  absorbed 
in  theological  speculation.  To  be  sure, 
a  good  deal  of  verse  was  written  and 
even  printed  in  early  Colonial  days ;  but 
of  all  the  poets  of  that  age  only  one  at- 
tained any  real  celebrity  and  has  in  a 
way  lived  on  into  the  present.  Michael 
Wigglesworth,  the  faithful  pastor  of 
iMalden,  where  in  the  odor  of  sancity  he 
died  in  1705,  is  described  as  "  a  little 
feeble  shadoiv  of  a  man"  but  his  diminu- 
tive frame  harbored  a  mighty  spirit.  His 
poems  breathed  the  very  quintessence  of 
Puritan  faith,  and  as  such  obtained  im- 
mediate and  extraordinary  popularity. 
Professor  Tyler  calculates  that  in  the 
first  year  of  publication  his  *'  Day  of 
Doom  "  was  purchased  by  at  least  one  in 
every  thirty-five  persons  of  New  Eng- 
land :  printed  as  a  common  ballad  it  was 
hawked  everywhere  about  the  country, 
and  its  lugubrious  stanzas  were  even 
taught  to  children  along  with  the  cate- 
chism. As  late  as  the  year  1828  an  es- 
sayist declared  that  many  an  aged  per- 
son of  his  acquaintance  could  still  repeat 
the  poem,  tho  they  might  not  have  seen 
a  copy  of  it  since  they  were  in  leading 
strings,  and  in  his  own  day  Cotton 
Mather  had  thought  it  might  "  perhaps 


find  our  children  till  the  day  itself  ar- 
rives " — which  God  forbid. 

The  strength  of  Master  Wiggles- 
worth's  genius,  in  this  picture  of  the 
"  Day  of  Doom,"  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
devoted  to  those  wlio 

"  void  of  tears,  but  fill'd  with  fears, 
and  dreadful  expectation 
Of  endless  pains  and  scalding  flames, 

stand   waiting  for  Damnation." 

One  after  another  the  various  kinds  of 
sinners  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  and  re- 
ceive their  due  reward.  Most  hideous 
and  most  famous  of  all  are  the  stanzas 
that  describe  the  pleading  and  condem- 
nation of  unbaptized  infants.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  the  grotesque  in  literature 
they  are  not  without  a  kind  of  crude 
power ;  as  the  voice  of  a  real  and  tre- 
mendously earnest  faith  they  elude  the 
grasp  of  a  modern  mind,  one  can  only 
shudder  and  avert  his  eyes.  We  con- 
trast with  some  curiosity  and  no  little 
bewilderment  the  unflinching  frankness 
of  this  earlier  Calvinist  with  the  shift- 
ing creed  of  a  recent  Calvinistic  conven- 
tion. Yet  Wigglesworth,  like  the  Pres- 
byterians of  to-day,  had  his  moment  of 
compunction  for  the  poor  souls  who 

**  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 
Were  straightway  carried  ;  " — 

he  at  least  allowed  to  them  "  the  easiest 
room  in  hell !  "  Those  simple  words 
have  of  recent  years  acquired  a  certain 
notoriety  through  literary  hand  books ; 
indeed,  for  naked  and  appalling  realism 
of  horror,  when  all  is  considered,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  verse  to  sur- 
pass them. 

Wigglesworth's  rimes  were,  as  we 
said,  the  intellectual  food  of  the  young, 
and  some  such  strong  meat  would  seem 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  ser- 
mons that  nourished  their  manhood. 
And  at  least  one  of  these  sermons,  Jon- 
athan Edwards's  famous  Enfield  dis- 
course on  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God,"  has  gained  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  most  tre- 
mendous and  unflinching  enunciation 
ever  made  of  the  gloomier  side  of  Cal- 
vinism. His  picture  of  worldly  men 
hanging  over  the  pit  of  hell  "  by  a  slen- 
der thread,  with  the  flames  of  divine 
wrath  flashing  about  it,  and  ready  every 
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moment  to  singe  it  and  burn  it  asunder," 
has  become  classical  in  its  own  way. 

After  the  death  of  Edwards,  in  1758, 
the  heart  of  the  country  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  impending 
conflict  of  the  Revolution.  For  a  while 
at  least  religion  and  the  terrors  of  dam- 
nation must  give  place  to  the  more  im- 
minent peril  of  political  subjugation.  In 
New  England  that  other  phase  of  Puri- 
tanism, the  spirit  that  had  led  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides  to  victory,  and  had  es- 
tablished the  liberties  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, came  to  the  foreground,  and 
for  a  time  the  political  pamphlet  usurped 
the  place  of  the  sermon.  But  even  then 
literature  did  not  entirely  vanish ;  and 
now  and  then  through  the  rasping  cries 
of  revolution  one  may  catch  a  note  of 
that  pensiveness  or  gloom,  that  habitual 
dwelling  on  the  supernatural  significance 
of  life  which  had  come  to  be  the  domi- 
nant intellectual  tone  of  the  country.  In- 
deed, it  was  this  violent  wrenching  of 
the  national  consciousness  into  new 
fields  which  brought  about  the  change 
from  the  old  supernaturalism  of  religion 
to  the  shadowy  symbolism  of  literature 
as  exemplified  in  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 
We  seem  to  see  the  beginning  of  this 
new  spirit  in  the  haunting  pathos  that 
throbs  through  the  anonymous  ballad  of 
Nathan  Hale: 

"  The  breezes  went  steadily  through  the  tall 
pines, 
A  saying,  *  Oh  !  hu-ush  !  '  a  saying,  '  Oh  ! 
hu-ush ! ' 
As  stilly  stole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse, 
For   Hale   in   the   bush,    for   Hale   in   the 
bush." 

Of  all  the  gentlemen — and  women,  too 
— who  wrote  verse  in  those  stirring 
times  only  one  can  lay  claim  to  any  gen- 
uine poetic  inspiration.  Philip  Freneau, 
of  New  Jersey,  has  even  yet  a  slight  hold 
on  the  memory  of  the  reading  public,  and 
would  be  more  read  and  better  known 
were  his  works  subjected  to  proper  se- 
lection and  editing.  Like  all  the  other 
versifiers  of  the  period  Freneau  was 
caught  in  the  wild  vortex  of  political  af- 
fairs, and,  against  the  protests  of  his 
truer  nature  as  he  himself  avows,  gave 
up  the  gentler  muses  for  the  raucous 
voice  of  satire.  But  here  and  there 
through  his  works  we  find  a  suggestion 
of  what  he  might  have  accomplished  had 


he  fallen  on  better  times.  In  him  we 
catch  perhaps  the  first  note  of  the  weird 
as  it  appears  in  our  later  literature,  of 
that  transition  of  overwhelming  supersti- 
tion into  shadowy  haunting  symbolism. 
Not  unseldom  a  stanza,  or  a  single  line 
it  may  be,  wakes  an  echo  in  the  mind  cu- 
riously like  Poe.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  spectral  beauty  of  that  stanza  of 
"  The  Indian  Burying  Ground,"  whose 
last  line,  as  Poe  once  pointed  out,  was 


Virginia  Clemm,  from  the  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe 

borrowed    intact    and    never    acknowl- 
edged by  Campbell: 

"  By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews,. 
In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  shade." 

A  glance  at  the  titles  of  Freneau's  poems 
would  show  how  persistently,  when  re- 
lieved from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
politics,  his  mind  reverted  to  subjects  of 
decay  and  quiet  dissolution.  In  one  of 
his  longer  poems,  "  The  House  of 
Death,"  he  has  just  failed  of  achieving  a 
work  which  might  have  come  from  the 
brain  of  Poe  himself.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  the  poet  dreams  that  he  wan- 
ders over  a  desolate  country: 
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"  t)ark  was  the  sky,  and  not  one  friendly  star 
Shone  from  the  zenith  or  horizon,  clear. 
Mist  sate  upon  the  woods,  and  darkness  rode 
In  her  black  chariot,  with  a  wild  career. 

"  And    from    the   woods   the   late    resounding 
note 
Issued  of  the  loquacious  whip-poor-will, 
Hoarse,   howling   dogs,   and   nightly   roving 
wolves 
Clamour'd  from  far  off  cliffs  invisible." 

At  last  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  "  a  noble  dome  raised  fair  and  high," 
standing  in  the  midst  of  '*  a  mournful 
garden  of  autumnal  hue :  " 
'"  The  poppy  there,   companion  to  repose, 

Displayed  her  blossoms  that  began  to  fall, 
And  here  the  purple  amaranthus  rose 

With  mint  strong  scented,  for  the  funeral." 

In  this  strange  spot,  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  unearthly  qualities  of  Rap- 
paccini's  garden  or  Poe's  spectral  land- 
scapes, stands  the  desolate  home  of  a 
young  man  whose  beloved  consort  death 
has  recently  snatched  away,  and  who 
now  harbors  as  a  guest  the  grisly  person 
of  Death  himself.  Death,  stretched  on 
the  couch  and  surrounded  by  ghoulish 
phantoms,  lies  dying,  but  over  the  con- 
versation that  ensues  and  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  ghostly  sufferer  we  may  pass 
without  delaying. 

Between  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  period  that  may  be  called  the 
New  England  renaissance  not  much  was 
written  which  has  the  distinct  mark  of 
the  American  temperament.     Yet  it  is  a 


significant  fact  that  Charles  Brockden 
Brown's  ''  Wieland,"  published  in  1798, 
the  first  novel  of  the  first  American  nov- 
elist, should  be  built  upon  a  theme  as 
weird  and  as  steeped  in  "  thrilling  mel- 
ancholy," to  use  Brown's  own  words,  as 
anything  in  the  later  work  of  Hawthorne 
or  Poe ;  and  in  the  proper  place  it  would 
not  be  uninteresting  to  show  how  far,  in 
his  imperfect  way.  Brown  anticipates  the 
very  methods  and  tricks  of  his  greater 
followers.  His  immediate  inspiration 
comes  no  doubt  from  the  mystery-mon- 
gering  novels  then  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land, but  despite  the  crudeness  of  a  pro- 
vincial style  there  does  run  through  the 
weird  unreality  of  Brown's  pages  a  note 
of  sincerity,  the  tongue  and  accents  of  a 
man  to  whom  such  themes  are  a  native 
inheritance,  lending  to  his  work  a  sus- 
tained interest,  which  I  for  my  part  fail 
to  find  in  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto  "  or  the 
"  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

Necessarily  this  age-long  contempla- 
tion of  things  unearthly,  this  divorcing 
of  the  imagination  from  the  fair  and 
blithe  harmonies  of  life  to  fasten  upon 
the  somber  effects  of  guilt  and  reproba- 
tion, this  constant  meditation  on  death 
and  decay — necessarily  all  these  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  literature  when 
the  renaissance  appeared  in  New  Eng- 
land and  as  a  sort  of  reflection  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  So,  I  think,  it  happened 
that  out  of  that  famous  group  of  men 
who  reallv  created  American  literature 
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the  only  two  to  attain  perfection  of  form 
in  the  higher  field  of  the  imagination 
were  writers  whose  minds  were  absorbed 
by  the  weirder  phenomena  of  life.  But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  thence  that  the 
spirit  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Michael  Wigglesworth 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time  the  unquestioning,  unflinch- 
ing faith  and  vision  of  those  heroic  men 
dissolved  away.  Already  in  Freneau, 
himself  born  of  a  Huguenot  family,  a 
change  is  noticeable ;  that  which  to  the 
earlier  Fathers  was  a  matter  of  infinite 
concern,  that  which  to  them  was  more 
real  and  urgent  than  the  breath  of  life, 
becomes  now  chiefly  an  intoxicant  of  the 


imagination,  and  in  another  generatloil 
the  transition  is  complete. 

It  is  this  precisely  that  we  understand 
by  the  term  '*  weird  " — not  the  veritable 
vision  of  unearthly  things,  but  the  pecul- 
iar half-vision  inherited  by  the  soul 
when  faith  has  waned  and  the  imagina- 
tion prolongs  the  old  sensations  in  a 
shadowy  involuntary  life  of  its  own ;  and 
herein  too  lies  the  field  of  true  and  ef- 
fective symbolism.  If  Hawthorne  and 
Poe,  as  we  think,  possess  an  element  of 
force  and  realism  such  as  Tieck  and  the 
German  school  utterly  lack,  it  is  because 
they  write  from  the  depths  of  this  pro- 
found moral  experience  of  their  people. 

Nkw  York  Citv. 
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THIS  article  is  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  one  in  The  In- 
dependent of  September  25th 
by  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  who  is  uni- 
versally known  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  philosophical  botanists.  As  a 
naturalist  I  have  long  been  familiar  with 
portions  of  his  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant scientific  publications  and  with 
many  of  his  experimental  studies.  I 
therefore  hailed  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est the  announcement  last  year  of  the 
complete  formulation  of  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  by  sudden  mutation, 
and  of  its  enunciation  in  his  great  work 
in  the  German  language.  Die  Miitations- 
theorie.  My  interest  in  the  enunciation 
of  that  theory  was  not  only  great  but 
manifold.  It  was  the  presentation ^  in  a 
new  and  concrete  form,  of  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  species  which,  as  based 
upon  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  natural  se- 
lection, had,  in  the  hands  of  many  of  his 
followers,  become  purely  theoretical  and 
indefinable.  It  offered  grounds  for  a 
negative  reply  to  the  plea  which  many 
paleontologists  have  made  for  the  almost 
inconceivable  antiquity  of  life  upon  the 
earth.  It  restored  the  entitv  of  species 
to  a  definable  status.  It  did'not  deny  to 
believers  in  the  special  creation  of  spe- 
cies a  place  within  the  pale  of  rational 


scientific  thought;  and  it  gave  a  broader 
scope  of  inquiry 

*'  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion   with  her  visible   forms ;  " 

and  no  less  trustful  communion  with  her 
invisible  molecular  forms.  To  me  the 
announcement  was  peculiarly  opportune 
because  it  came  when  my  communion 
with  the  much-loved  plants  of  my  little 
garden  was  profoundly  active  and  when 
I  had  just  witnessed  among  them,  for 
the  second  time,  the  sudden  and  complete 
production  of  one  specific  form  from  an- 
other and  different  one.  It  was  this 
case  of  mutation  among  tomato  plants  to 
which  Professor  de  Vries  has  referred  in 
speaking  of  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions ;  for,  in  the  delightful  correspond- 
ence which  I  have  long  had  with  him  I 
kept  him  fully  informed  of  all  its  phases 
and  of  my  views  as  to  its  bearing  upon 
his  theory  of  mutation.  The  brief  story 
of  that  case  of  mutation,  and  of  its  dupli- 
cation, under  my  observation  presently 
follows,  but  to  illustrate  its  significance 
it  is  first  necessary  to  refer  to  the  va- 
rious recognized  and  recognizable  spe- 
cies of  tomato.  De  Candolle's  "  Pro- 
dromus  Plantarum  "  recognized  ten  or 
twelve  species  of  the  genus  Lycopersi- 
cuiu,  the  best  known  one  of  which  is  L. 
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escnlentum,  the  original  form  of  the 
common  tomato.  It  is  this  common  spe- 
cies which,  by  mutation  under  the  protec- 
tion and  nurture  of  American  cultiva- 
tion, has  spontaneously  produced  at  least 
two  other  forms  which  I  have  recog- 
nized as  being  fully  entitled  to  the  desig;- 
nation  of  species.  That  is,  Lycopersi- 
ciun  esculenttun  is  now  divisible  into  not 
less  than  three  specific  groups,  one  of 
which  must  retain  the  original  name,  and 
to  the  two  others  I  have  given  the  names 
of  L.  solanopsis  and  L.  latifoliatuni  re- 
spectively. Each  of  these  three  species 
is  characterized  by  differences  of  folia- 
tion and  inflorescence^  and  of  general 
habit  and  relative  size  of  the  plants.  In- 
deed, they  are  so  distinct  from  one  an- 
other, and  their  attributes  are  so  herit- 
ably stable  that,  if  they  had  been  found 
in  the  wild  state  no  botanist  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  them  new  specific  names.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  botanists  have 
hitherto  been  slow  to  recognize  certain 
true  specific  characters  among  cultivated 
plants  as  distinguished  from  the  multi- 
tude of  fluctuating  and  racial  variations. 

Each  one  of  these  three  species  em- 
braces a  part  of  the  large  number  of  the 
known  horMcultural  fruit-varieties  of  to- 
mato. These  varieties  are  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  and  quickly  engage 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  observer, 
but  to  the  botanist  they  are  subordinate 
in  interest  to  the  taxonomic  character  of 
the  plants  which  bear  them.  The  latter 
pertains  to  the  systematic  classification 
of  plants  and  is  therefore  phylogenetic 
in  character,  while  the  varieties  are  only 
racial  at  best  and  are  often  only  transient 
or  fluctuating.  Professor  de  Vries's 
theory  of  mutation  requires  that  this  dis- 
tinction shall  be  a  radical  one,  and  I 
make  special  reference  to  it  here  lest  too 
much  im.portance  may  be  attached  to  the 
new  variety  which  incidentally  attended 
the  mutation.  The  mutation  is  a  case  of 
true  species-building,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  the  variety  is  hardly  more  than 
an  interesting  horticultural  incident.  It 
formed  for  that  occasion  the  vehicle  for 
ushering  in  the  new  specific  form. 

One  of  the  three  species  into  which 
Lycopcrsicuni  esculcntiiin  has  been  di- 
vided by  mutations — namely,  L.  latifoli- 
atuni, is  represented  by  the  variety 
known  to  gardeners  as  the  Mikado.  This 
is  a  striking  and  interesting  variety,  but 


the  observations  and  experiments  which 
I  refer  to  in  these  remarks  pertain  only 
to  the  two  other  species.  The  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  plants  of  the 
original  one  of  these  three  species,  L. 
escnlentum  proper,  are  their  numerous 
long,  straggling,  decumbent  haulms  and 
their  large,  loosely  divided  leaves,  which 
have  comparatively  small,  plain,  distant 
leaflets.  The  conspicuous  features  of 
the  plants  of  the  other  species,  L.  solan- 
opsis, are  their  sturdy  and  compact  habit 
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and  the  density  of  their  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  of  only  moderate  size,  but  the 
leaflets  are  comparatively  large,  close- 
set,  strongly  rugose,  and  often  bear  much 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  potato.  The 
plants  are  so  sturdy  that  they  often  stii'.id 
erect  without  support  until  the  first 
fruits  are  grown ;  and  their  aspect  is  in 
such  marked  contrast  with  those  of  L. 
cscnleiitujii  proper  that  they  quickly  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  observer,  even 
at  a  distance.  Now  the  mutation  which 
I  have  observed  is  the  production  of  the 
latter  species  from  the  former  one,  and 
following  is  the  promised  brief  story  of 
my  observation  and  experience  in  their 
production. 

My  garden  being  upon  my  house  lot 
in  Washington  consists  of  only  a  few 
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hundred  square  feet  of  ground.  It  is  lost  by  that  neglect,  as  indeed  it  was  so 
the  clayey  soil  of  a  former  worn-out  far  as  that  mutation  was  concerned,  but 
field,  but  I  have  fertilized  it  annually  it  was  destined  to  be  recovered  by  an- 
With  stable  manure  and  a  small  quantity  other  mutation.  All  my  subsequent 
of  sodium  nitrate,  and  watered  it  with  crops,  as  well  as  that  of  1899,  were 
Potomac  water  during  the  dry  summer  grown  from  seed  preserved  in  sealed  en- 
weather.  Its  inherent  and  environing  velopes  and  prepared  and  planted  by  my- 
conditions  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  self  alone;  and  the  cultivation  of  all  my 
those  which  prevail  in  all  the  region  plants  was  done  by  my  own  hands  alone, 
around  about  Washington,  and  not  un-  1  therefore  cannot  admit  the  occurrence 
like  those  which  prevail  in  many  gardens  of  any  error  in  my  statements  or  my  ex- 
elsewhere.     My  annual  crop  of  tomato  periments. 

plants  has  been  from  25  to  30  in  number.  My  crop  of  1900  was  grown  from 
and  my  first  observed  mutation  was  of  Acme  seed,  which  I  purchased  from  a 
the  crop  of  1899.  It  came  to  me  as  a  dealer  who  grew  it  in  the  previous  year 
complete  surprise.  I  had  grown  the  to-  upon  a  Pennsylvania  farm,  more  than 
matoes  only  for  my  table  use,  selecting  100  miles  from  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
the  variety  called  the  Acme,  which  for  seed  of  the  first  crop.  These  seeds  also 
more  than  25  years  had  been  known  as  produced  a  uniform  crop  of  typical  Acme 
one  of  the  best  and  most  stable  of  the  plants  and  fruit,  and  I  planted  seeds  of 
very  many  known  horticultural  varie-  that  fruit  for  my  crop  of  1901.  Not- 
ties.  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  also  withstanding  my  former  experience  I 
typical  members  of  Lycopersicum  escu-  expected  them  to  produce  another  crop 
lentuni  proper,  whose  characteristics  I  of  Acme  fruit,  but  to  my  surprise  and  de- 
have  just  described.  My  crop  of  1898  light  the  whole  crop  was  an  exact  dupli- 
was  of  plants  purchased  from  a  dealer  cation  of  the  mutation  of  1899,  every 
who  had  grown  them  from  the  seed  of  plant  and  every  fruit  partaking  complete- 
fruit  which  he  also  grew  near  Washing-  ly  and  uniformly  in  the  duplicated  mu- 
ton.  In  my  garden  all  these  plants  and  Lation.  That  excellent  variety,  thus 
their  fruit  agreed  perfectly  with  the  twice  suddenly  and  independently  pro- 
well-known  characteristics  of  Acme.  I  duced,  I  have  called  the  Washington,  and 
saved  seed  from  the  fruit  of  the  best  a  full  crop  obtained  this  year  from  its 
plants  and  planted  them  in  my  garden  seeds  shows  that  the  variety  is  a  stable 
in  1899,  expecting  to  obtain  another  crop  one. 

of  Acme  tomatoes  from  them.  The  seeds  In  1901  I  obtained  some  Acme  seeds, 

germinated    promptly,    and    the    young  grown  by  a  seedsman  in  Michigan,  and 

plants  grew  healthfully,  but  from  their  planted  them  in  an  isolated  position  in  a 

first     appearance     above     ground     they  neighboring    garden.      They    have    this 

showed   a   marked   difference   from   the  summer  yielded  a  uniform  and  typical 

Acme  plants  from  which  they  sprang,  crop  of  Acme  plants  and  fruit.     I  have 

When   they   reached   the   fruiting  stage  saved  seed  from  the  best  of  them,  which 

they  had  all  developed  into  typical  rep-  I  hope  to  plant  next  year  in  my  garden, 

resentatives  of  Lycopersicum  solanopsis.  confidently  expecting  another  repetition 

To  put  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light  then  of  the  mutation   that  has  already 

I   repeat  that  the   whole   crop   changed  twice  given  me  the  Washington  variety, 

uniformly  and  completely  from  Lycoper-  But  that  is  part  of  another,  and  yet  un- 

sicum  esculentum  to  L.  solanopsis,  the  written,  story. 

change  having  taken  place  in  the  germi-  The  prevailing  belief  among  natural- 

nating  Acme  seeds  which  I  planted  in  ists  now  accords  with  the  theory  of  natu- 

the  spring  of  1899:     Not  only  was  there  ral   selection,   that   species   are   all   pro- 

complctc   plant    mutation,  but   the   fruit  duced   by   mfinitcly   slow   variation,   but 

differed  in  flavor,  consistence  and  shade  that  some  species  have  originated  sud- 

ot^color  from  that  of  the  parent  Acme  denly  no  well  informed  naturalist   will 

pt^'n'ts,  and  it  also  ripened  earlier  than  deny.     Among  botanists  the  belief- has 

did  the  latter.     Altho  the  new  fruit  was  prevailed   that   such   suddenly   produced 

excellent   I   decided  to  plant  the   Acme  species  are  all   results  of  hybridization, 

again,  and  therefore  saved  no  seed  from  and    that    opinion    has    often    been    ex- 

the  new  variety  which  I  supposed  to  be  pressed  to  me  by  persons  who  have  heard 
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of  the  results  of  my  observations.  I 
shall  show  that  this  idea  is  erroneous, 
but  pause  to  remark  that  hybridization  is 
essentially  miscegenetic  in  character  and 
not  phylogenetic.  Mendel  long  ago 
showed  that  even  fertile  hybrids  are 
sooner  or  later  obliterated  by  the  prepo- 
tency of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent 
forms,  while  true  species  are  not  thus  af- 
fected. The  investigations  and  experi- 
ments of  Professor  de  Vries  have  shown 
the  true  character  of  mutation,  and  it 
cannot  now  be  long  confounded  with 
either  racial  variation  or  with  hybridi- 
zation. That  the  cases  of  mutation  which 
1  have  described  are  not  those  of  hybrid- 
ization is  proved  by  the  following  facts : 
In  neither  of  the  two  cases  mentioned 
was  any  other  variety  of  tomatoes  grown 
with  those  which  I  planted,  and  no  other 
grew  in  my  neighborhood.  Wind,  or  in- 
sect cross-pollination  was  therefore  at 
least  improbable.  Because  I  personally 
gathered,  preserved  and  planted  all  my 
seeds  and  cultivated  all  my  plants  I  am 
sure  that  no  substitution  of  either  seed 
or  plants  occurred.  The  fact  that  in  both 
cases  every  plant  of  the  whole  crop  par- 
took equally  of  the  same  mutation  is  u- 
self  proof  that  cross-pollination  did  not 
occur.  If  my  Acme  plants  had  received 
adventitious  pollination,  or  if  pollen  had 
reached  them  from  any  other  flowers 
than  those  of  their  connate  crop  asso- 
ciates, the  result  of  that  cross-pollination 
would  necessarily  have  been  incomplete 
as  to  the  whole  crop.  It  would  also  have 
been  various  as  to  the  kinds  of  hybrids 
produced  if  the  pollen  had  come  from 
more  than  one  variety.  Even  if  it  were 
credible  that  the  first  case  of  complete 
mutation  of  the  whole  crop  might  have 
been  the  result  of  cross-pollination  from 
some  unknown  source  it  would  still  be 
too  much  to  believe  that  exactly  the  same 
result  could  have  been  produced  a  sec- 
ond time  in  successive  years  by  such  ad- 
ventitious means.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion of  hybridity  is  eliminated  from  these 
cases,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  regarded  as  true  ex- 
amples of  specific  mutation,  accordant 
with  the  theory  which  has  been  so  elab- 
orately formulated  by  Professor  de 
Vries.  It  is  true  that  the  cases  of  muta- 
tion which  I  have  observed  in  species  of 
the  genus  Lycopersicum  diflfer  in  cer- 
tain respects  from  those  which  he  has  ob- 


served in  the  genus  CEnothera.  But  the 
cases  are  not  conflicting,  and  the  fact  of 
their  difference  is  itself  so  significant  of 
the  far-reaching  character  of  the  sub- 
ject that  it  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to 
their  differences. 

In  Professor  de  Vries'  laborious  inves- 
tigation of  the  flora  of  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  plants  in  their 
mutative  state,  he  obtained  fully  satis- 
factory results  from  the  species  of  only 
one  genus — namely,  CEnothera — which 
are  commonly  known  as  the  evening 
primroses.  He  made  careful  note  of  the 
scope  of  mutative  action  in  those  species, 
and  has  shown  that  while  it  is  occasion- 
ally plural  in  a  given  crop  of  seed  of 
certain  plants  it  is  very  far  from  com- 
plete in  that  of  any ;  and  he  found  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  plants  of 
every  crop  produced  no  mutative  seed. 
That  is,  he  found  that  while  mutative 
action  occurred  in  only  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  of  the  seeds  of  a  few 
of  the  plants  of  even  a  very  large  crop, 
some  of  that  small  number  of  seeds  were 
affected  by  one,  and  some  by  other,  spe- 
cific mutative  action.  Thus,  while  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  of  every 
crop  would  give  no  mutations,  sometimes 
two  or  three  different  species  might  orig- 
inate among  the  seeds  of  a  single  plant, 
all  the  other  seeds  of  that  plant  remain- 
ing true  to  the  parent  species. 

The  scope  of  mutative  action  which  I 
observed  for  the  genus  Lycopersicum 
was  absolutely  complete  in  every  plant 
and  in  every  fruit  of  my  tomato  crop  for 
both  1899  ^"^  190T.  So  far  as  scope  of 
action  is  concerned  the  mutation  of  my 
tomato  plants  therefore  differed  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  evening  primrose 
plants  which  were  studied  by  Professor 
de  Vries ;  but  the  mutation  itself  I  re- 
gard as  practically  identical  in  character 
in  both  cases.  Professor  de  Vries  prop- 
erly gives  much  emphasis  to  the  fact  of 
suddenness  of  the  mutative  act.  The 
suddenness  of  that  act  is  apparent  in  all 
cases,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  my  cases  it  became  especially  con- 
spicuous. The  seeds  which  under  my 
cultivation  produced  Lycopersicum  so- 
lanopsis  in  1899  ^^^  again  in  1901  were 
produced  in  previous  years  respectively 
in  typical  fruit  of  typical  Acme  plants. 
This  repetition  of  mutation  of  one  and 
the  same  species  from  seeds  of  different 
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plants  grown  in  different  regions  and  at 
different  times,  is  one  of  the  more  inter- 
esting and  unexpected  phases  of  muta- 
tion, but  Professor  de  Vries  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  common  phase  of  that  act  and 
one  of  its  first  discovered  features.  The 
seeds  of  those  Acme  fruits  which  gave 
origin  to  my  new  species  were,  of  course, 
already  in  their  mutative  state  when  the 
fruit  began  to  ripen.  It  is  not  suppos- 
able  that  those  seeds  became  mutatively 
endowed  during  any  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth  of  the  fruit.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  we  conclude  that  the  ini- 
tial act  of  mutation  occurs  in  the  germ 
cell  of  the  ovule  of  the  forming  seed,  and 
in  correlation  with  the  earliest  act  of  re- 
production. 

Mutation,  then,  being  a  truly  physio- 
logical process,  is  not  in  any  sense  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  of- 
fers a  concrete  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  evolution  is  accomplished, 
but  at  the  germ  cell  of  the  ovule  we  must 
stop  and  philosophize ;  and  no  one  has 
philosophized    more    deeply    upon    the 


questions  which  arise  there  than  has 
Professor  de  Vries.  All  such  philoso- 
phy must  end,  however,  with  what  he 
has  referred  to  as  a  determinate  cause ; 
with  what,  for  verbal  convenience,  I 
have  called  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  respectively. 

No  one  who  examines  the  mutation 
theory  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  naturalist 
will  fail  to  see  that  it  opens  an  exceed- 
ingly broad  field  of  inquiry,  and  one  can- 
not doubt  that  a  lively  popular  interest 
in  this  subject  is  now  pending.  Remem- 
bering as  I  do,  however,  the  bitter  hos- 
tility with  which,  forty  years  ago,  all  be- 
lievers in  evolution  were  assailed,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  mutation  theory  will 
meet  with  adverse  criticism,  especially 
from  those  who  have  publicly  committed 
themselves  to  other  views.  But  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  that  Professor  de 
Vries  is  much  more  disposed  to  invite, 
than  to  avoid,  such  criticism  as  will  tend 
to  place  his  subject  before  the  world  in  a 
truthful  light. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A    Fight    in    a    South    American    Revolution 

By    Conrad    Brandt 

[Mr.  Brandt  has  recently  returned  from  Venezuela,  where  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of 
San  Cristobal,  described  in  the  following  article. — Editor.] 


THE  town  was  full  of  loafing  Colom- 
bianos.  Those  Colombianos  were 
rough  and  wild  looking  fellows, 
with  broad-brimmed  hats  and  very  suave 
manners.  They  used  to  hang  around  the 
street  corners,  always  four  and  five  to- 
gether, consuming  a  considerable  amount 
of  bad  tasting  and  ill  smelling  cigarettes, 
and  constantly  talking  with  frightful 
gestures. 

We  always  considered  them  very  dis- 
agreeable because  they  usurped  the  single 
billiard  hall  which  the  town  contained 
and  claimed  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  town  I  am  writing  about  is 
San  Cristobal,  capital  of  the  State  of  El 
Tachira,  Venezuela,  and  scene  of  the 
start  of  the  annual  revolution  of  1902. 

The  very  presence  of  the  said  Colom- 
bianos was  a  sign  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  "  rebus  politicis."  The 
talk  during  the  meals  of  us  Germans 


keeping  house  together  was,  of  course, 
about  the  coming  troubles.  The  damage 
caused  by  the  last  revolution  (1901)  was 
still  somewhat  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
all  and  everybody  looked  serious  and 
stern. 

San  Jose  de  Cucuta,  Colombia,  is  the 
residence  of  a  certain  gentleman,  Carlos 
R.  Galviras.  He  is  doctor,  general,  politi- 
cian (the  last  word  has  to  be  pronounced 
burglar),  partisan,  and  runs  a  store 
which  is  a  combination  of  saloon,  dry 
goods  and  drug  store.  This  famous 
general  had  already  invaded  Venezuela 
several  times  with  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  becoming  its  President  and  of 
bettering  the  conditions  in  his  beloved 
Fatherland.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  in- 
vasions were  only  predatory  excursions 
with  the  view  of  filling  the  pockets  of 
himself  and  his  gang  with  any  kind  of 
coined  metal  and  of  carrying  away  any- 
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thing  of  any  value.  This  is  the  history 
of  each  of  the  many  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  and  which  are  going  to  oc- 
cur in  Venezuela.  One  politician  is  jeal- 
ous of  another,  and  as  only  one  can  be 
President  at  a  time  the  result  is  that  a 
President  is  deposed  every  two  or  three 
years  to  make  room  for  another.  But 
two  years  are  fully  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  scrape  together  enough  money  for 


fled  to  Colombia.  He  collected  some  fifty 
friends,  invaded  Venezuela,  became 
President,  and  is  now  already  near  the 
end  of  his  short,  but  for  him  very  profit- 
able, career.  It  is  Castro  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  present  revolution  in  Venezuela. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in 
Colombia  which  was  burned  and  robbed 
by  a  party  of  his  personal  enemies.  It 
was  Castro's  original  intention  to  invade 


Typical  Landscape  Along  the  Colombia- Venezuela  Border.     Tbe  Trees  are  Cacti 


a  peaceful  and  happy  life  in  Paris — that 
Paradise  of  all  Venezuelan  politicians. 
Two  years  in  a  profitable  position,  such 
as  Custom  House  director,  and  the  dream 
is  realized. 

It  is  a  common  report,  and  very  proba- 
bly a  true  one,  that  President  Castro  has 
deposited  more  than  5,000,000  pesos  in 
the  Bank  of  France  in  the  short  time 
that  he  has  ruled  the  country.  Cypriano 
Castro,  the  ex-President  in  future,  was 
a  salesman  in  his  earlier  days  in  the 
tienda  (store)  of  a  German  firm  in  San 
Cristobal.  Tired  of  his  quiet  life  he  be- 
came a  politician,  studied  the  so-called 
laws  of  his  country,  was  banished  and 


Colombia  to   punish  these  malcontents, 
but  the  other  side  was  quicker  than  he. 

:{:  ^  4:  ^  9|c  3|e 

The  day  is  wonderfully  clear  and 
bright.  The  sky  is  blue  and  cloudless. 
The  dark  green  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains are  very  clear  and  distinct  against 
the  shining  sky.  It  is  Saturday  and  mar- 
ket-time. From  everywhere  out  of  the 
environs  the  farmers  are  coming  to  the 
town — to  La  Villa.  Heavy-burdened 
mules  and  burros,  basket-carrying  wom- 
en and  children  are  filling  the  usually 
very  quiet  streets  of  San  Cristobal.  Ar- 
rieros  running  to  and  fro  fill  the  air 
with  strange,  beastly  sounds  and  with 
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continual  repetitions  of  the  Spaniards' 
pet  oath,  "  carrajof'  They  are  driving 
and  guiding  the  coffee-laden  mules,  or 
at  least  are  trying  to  do  so.  Those 
screams  and  yells  of  "  carrajo  "  are  in 
every  tone,  from  basso  profundo  to  the 
shrillest  soprano.  Out  of  every  corner 
you  hear  "  carrajo  " — it  is  the  first  word 
you  hear  on  Spanish  soil  and  the  last 
when  you  leave  it.  The  market  is  pick- 
ing up  rapidly,  the  people  are  bargain- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  usual  noise  and 
abundance  of  words  typical  to  a  South 
American  population. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  news  arrived: 
"  The  Colombians  fell  upon  San  An- 
tonio, robbed  the  town  and  are  marching 
against  San  Cristobal."  It  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  people  as  a  stick  thrown 
into  an  ant-hill.  A  sudden  crying  and 
yelling  filled  the  air,  mounted  soldiers 
raced  through  the  crowd  in  frantic  haste, 
while  some  quiet  and  more  reasonable 
fellows  busied  themselves  with  sharpen- 
ing the  "  machete  "  (broad,  long  knife)  : 
"  Qttien  sabe  para  qiiien"  (Heaven 
knows  for  whom). 

The  garrison  soldiers  quickly  stationed 
themselves  at  the  entrances  to  the  market 
and  also  at  the  various  grates  of  the  town. 
Everybody  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  town.  The  peones,  arrieros  (mule- 
drivers),  farmers— in  fact,  everybody  of 
the  male  sex  over  12  years  of  age  be- 
came a  soldier.  Venezuela  is  a  free 
country  and  according  to  the  law  nobody 
can  be  forced  into  the  military  service, 
but  in  case  of  a  necessity  like  the  present 
one  the  Government  corrals  as  many  as 
it  can  get. 

Groups  of  crying  people — women  and 
children — filled  the  streets.  Indeed,  they 
had  every  reason  for  their  tears.  An 
hour  ago  a  happy  family  and  now 
fathers  and  brothers  are  soldiers  or,  as 
the  Venezuelan  expresses  it,  "  cannon- 
meat."  The  newly  recruited  army 
amounted  to  about  2.000  men,  who  were 
furnished  at  once  with  rifles,  cartridges 
and  bayonets. 

The  regular  garrison  of  San  Cristobal 
is  some  800  strong.  Their  uniform  is  of 
blue  linen,  decorated  with  yellow  rib- 
bons. To  cover  the  head  some  wore 
caps,  but  most  preferred  palm-straw  hats 
about  a  yard  in  diameter.  One  quarter 
of  the  new  soldiers  went  bare-footed. 
The  rest  wore  a  sandal  called  "  alparga- 


tas/'  These  alpargatas  are  the  most 
comfortable  foot-wear  I  know  of — so 
very  light  and  cool  as  to  make  walking 
a  pleasure. 

A  regular  Venezuelan  army  looks  like 
a  badly  organized  band  of  robbers,  but 
after  the  enlistment  of  the  raw  recruits 
the  result  was  simply  indescribable.  A 
terrible  mix-up — a  blue  dressed  soldier 
side  by  side  with  a  farmer,  whose  ruana 
or  poncho  in  its  better  day  long  ago  was 
a  coffee-sack.  The  next  man  in  the  bad- 
ly formed  line  has  no  ruana  but  is  proud 
of  a  shirt,  whose  color  was  once  white. 
A  child  of  twelve  stands  in  the  same  line 
with  an  old  gray-haired  man,  whose  once 
stalwart  form  is  now  bent  downward  and 
who  is  sighing  under  the  weight  of  his 
rifle. 

Pedro  carries  his  rifle  tenderly  pressed 
against  his  bosom ;  he  is  thinking,  per- 
chance, of  the  black-eyed  sweetheart 
watching  him  with  quivering  lips  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  yonder.  Tabeo 
bears  his  rifle  in  the  same  queer  and  dan- 
gerous fashion  which  many  people  carry 
their  umbrellas — namely,  pressed  under 
the  arm  with  the  barrel  downward. 
Francisco's  rifle  rests  on  his  shoulder, 
but  still  there  is  something  wrong — he 
uses  the  end  of  the  barrel  as  a  handle, 
and,  if  tired,  he  drags  his  rifle  through 
mud  and  stones  without  remorse.  Two 
little  boys  carry  their  guns  like  a  litter. 
Across  the  barrels  they  have  tied  a  board 
and  deposited  on  it  their  heavy  cartridge 
belts,  knives,  a  small  bundle  of  bananas 
and  a  kettle.  A  good  part  of  the  poor 
fellows  had  no  idea  why  and  for  whom 
they  were  going  to  fight,  many  of  them 
never  touched  a  rifle  before,  and  consid- 
ered the  mauser  rifle  or  "  er  maus  "  as 
a  very  nice,  wonderful  thing  to  play  with, 
unfortunately  a  trifle  heavy. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan army  treat  each  other  very  nicely. 
The  usual  form  of  addressing  each  other 
is  "  Hola  Compadre/'  compadre  meaning 
about  the  same  as  cousin  or  neighbor  in 
our  language.  If  one  feels  like  smoking 
he  smokes  and  a  nearby  officer  is  handy 
with  a  match.  This  politeness  is  always 
rewarded  bv  the  offer  of  a  never  refused 
cigarillo.  To  become  a  general  in  this 
wonderful  army  one  has  to  have  monev, 
or  be  a  braggart,  or  to  have  some  friends 
and  a  pull.  The  field-glass  is  absolutely 
necessary — no   glass,   no   general.     The 
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horse  or  mule  is  easy  to  get ;  the  general 
borrows  it. 

On  all  roads  people  were  engaged  in 
hurriedly  erecting  barricades.  Trees, 
stones,  sand,  etc.,  were  piled  together  in 
feverish  haste.  The  enemy  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  San  Cristobal  in  three  or 
four    hours.      Fugitives   arrived    in    the 


town  and  with  genuine  Southern  exag- 
g-eration  told  tales  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed. But  no  enemy  approached  and  the 
excitement  of  the  population  cooled  down 
a  little.  In  the  meantime  everybody 
known  as  Conservative  had  been  locked 
up.  This  is  a  South  American  custom. 
The  ruling  party  shuts  up  every  promi- 
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nent  citizen  who  belongs  to  the  other  side 
as  soon  as  any  trouble  arises.  They  are 
generally  set  free  again  after  paying  a 
heavy  ransom.  South  American,  and 
especially  Venezuelan  and  Colombian, 
war,  is  merely  a  private  fight  between 
the  leaders,  who  try  to  ruin  as  much  per- 
sonal property  as  they  can,  sometimes 
by  very  mean  and  crude  tricks,  such  as 
sawing  off  the  coffee  and  cocoa  trees  or 
maiming  the  fine  donkey  stallions. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  people  in  the  streets  shout- 
ing "  They  are  coming,  they  are  com- 
ing !  "    The  enemy  marched  and  already 
were   occupying   a   low    hill    range.  La 
Popa.     The  town  of   San   Cristobal   is 
situated  on  a  small  table-land    (mesa) 
sloping  toward  north  and  south.     The 
declivity  toward  the  west  is  very  steep. 
A  short  range  of  low  hills  lies  before 
San  Cristobal  and  west  of  the  town.  This 
range  of  hills  is  called  "  La  Popa."     A 
small  river  (El  Torbes)   flows  through 
the    narrow    valley.      Two    roads    cross 
river   and   valley.     The   northern   road 
crosses  over  a  bridge,  "  La   Puenta    de 
Cucuta/'  to  San  Jose  de  Cucuta.     The 
other  road  leads  to  Rubio'.     Around  the 
northern  side  of  the  mesa  runs  a  creek. 
La  Parada,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Torbes.     The  road  crossing  the  Parada 
leads  to  Tariba,  a  tiny  village,  and  about 
an  hour  on  mule-back  from  San  Cristo- 
bal.   Between  Tariba  and  San  Cristobal 
are  long  stretches  of  meadows  occasion- 
ally crossed  by  low  walls,  surrounding 
small  and  lonely  farm  houses.     On  the 
east  there  is  no  slope.    Widespread  coffee 
plantations  turning  by  and  by  into  woods 
inclose  a  small  settlement,  Puebla  Nueva. 
A  tavern,  some  farm  houses,  dirty  and 
crumbled  and  neglected,  that  is  the  so- 
called  New  Village.     The  road  through 
Puebla  Nueva  is  the  only  road  by  which 
an  attack  can  be  made  upon  San  Cristo- 
bal. 

From  the  windows  of  my  room  I  could 
observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  hillsides  of  La  Popa -had  already 
been  occupied  and  the  descent  into  the 
valley  commenced  at  9  a.m.  Some  shoot- 
ing on  both  sides  did  no  damage  at  all, 
the  distance  being  still  too  great.  At 
about  II  A.M.,  however,  the  shooting  be- 
came livelier,  some  1,000  Colombianos 
firmg  against  500  Venezuelans. 

On  the  road  to  Cucuta,  a  short  while 


after  passing  the  bridge,  is  a  tavern,  a 
one-story  adobe  building.  From  this 
tavern  the  lines  of  the  Colombian  invad- 
ers started  and  ran  north  and  west  along 
the  borders  of  the  Torbes.  The  Cucuta 
road  is  covered  with  big  stones  and 
rocks.  Occasionally  some  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  bridge  and  secreted  them- 
selves behind  the  stones,  but  none  of 
them  were  able  to  reach  the  barricade. 

Once  in  a  while  the  roar  of  a  big  gun 
was  to  be  heard.  Of  these  larger  pieces 
the  Colombianos  had  three,  the  Vene- 
zuelans two.  Neither  side  used  shrapnel 
or  any  kind  of  exploding  bullets,  but  in 
true  old  Spanish  style  they  used  iron  bul- 
lets, which  did  very  little,  if  any,  damage 
at  all.  One  of  these  shells  fell  in  the 
patio  of  the  German  Consul  and  was 
dug  out  and  leads  now  a  very  quiet  life 
as  a  letter-weight. 

At  6  P.M.  the  sunset  stopped  the  firing. 
Red  glowing  spots  down  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  hillsides  told  a  tale  of  tired 
soldiers   grouped  around  camp  fires  and 
cooking  plain  suppers.     It  was  a  dark, 
moonless  night.     The  palms  sighed  and 
murmured  in  the  soft  night  wind  and  a 
peaceful  calmness  spread  over  the  battle- 
field.    About  midnight  the  firing  began 
again,    the    Colombianos    trying,    under 
cover  of  darkness,  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  town.     But  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses.    At  2  a.m.  reinforce- 
ments arrived  from  La  Grita,  bringing 
the  news  that  San  Juan  de  Colon  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Colombianos.  At  daybreak 
it  became   evident  that  the  enemy  had 
changed   their  position.     La  Popa  was 
still  occupied,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
army  after  a  long  night  march  had  occu- 
pied Capartro  and  Tariba,  while  the  ex- 
terior left  wing  lay  in  the  coffee  planta- 
tions about  Puebla  Nueva. 

The  reinforcements  from  La  Grita  met 
the  enemy  in  the  meadows  between  Ta- 
riba and  San  Cristobal.  A  bloody  and 
fierce  struggle  began,  but  in  spite  of  all 
bravery  and  courage  the  defenders  were 
thrown  back  step  by  step.  A  party  of 
Tachirenses,  who  are  very  courageous 
and  enjoy  fighting,  preferring  to  all  other 
weapons  the  "  machete "  (a  broad 
bladed,  18-inch  long  knife),  advanced 
slowly  and  calmly  against  a  wall,  behind 
which  were  hidden  some  twenty-five 
Colombianos,  whose  rapid  firing  killed 
many  of    the    slowly  advancing  Tachi- 
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renses.      The   latter   carried   only   their  of  the  houses  indicated  the  teceht  battle, 

machetes  and  finally  reached  the  wall.  We  Germans  congratulated  ourselves 

Then  followed  an  outburst    of    bestial  on  our  escape,  and  we  had  every  reason 

cruelty.    We  could  see  the  flashes  of  the  to  do  so,   for  such  wild,  undisciplined 

rapid  machetes   and  believed  we  could  troops  are  no  respecters  of  person  and 

hear  the  cries  of  the  poor  fellows  as  they  know  no  difference  between  nationalities, 

were  hacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  their  None  of  us  believed  that  our  flag  would 

pitiless  victors.  have  protected  us,  as  terrible  atrocities 

The  Colombianos  being  aided  by  new  had  been  committed  during  the  robbing 

reinforcements,  the  battle  was  turning  and  plundering  of  San  Antonio,  Capat- 

out  badly  for  the  Venezuelans,  and  if  the  cho  and  Tariba.    In  Capatcho  they  plun- 

illustrious  General  Uribe-Uribe  had  not  dered  a  distillery  and  drank  the  bad  rum 

personally   collected   the   fleeing   troops  out  of  pails,  basins,  or  directly  from  the 

San  Cristobal  would  have  been  in  the  barrels,  many  of  the  brutes  dying  from 

hands  of  a  cruel  enemy  before  dawn.  their  debauchery.     This  rum  is  violent 

Uribe-Uribe  is   a  famous  Colombian  stuff,  as  I  can  testify,  having  taken   a 

revolutionary   general,   tall,   pale,    black  glass  once  (because  I  could  not  refuse) 

haired  and  bearded,  with  an  agreeable  and  being  sick  for  a  week  afterward, 

voice.     He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  and  Tariba  also  suffered  severely  from  the 

one  of  the  few  generals  who  understands  plunderers.    One  man  especially,  named 

military  tactics.  The  commander-in-chief  Trino    Colmenares,    lost    everything    he 

was   Colestina   Castro    (brother   of  the  had  in  his  tienda.    They  destroyed  all  of 

President  and  gobernador  of  del  Tachi-  his  furniture  which  they  could  not  carry 

ra).  The  vice-commandants  were  Uribe-  away,  throwing  the  broken  pieces  upon 

Uribe  and  General  Medina.     The  latter  big  piles  of  rubbish.     Some  time  after- 

was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  with  death.  ward,  while    digging    around    in    these 

General  Rangel  Galviras  was  in  com-  piles,   he  discovered  a    bag    containing 

mand  of  the  Colombianos  and  was  sup-  $2,000   in   gold,   fortunately   overlooked 

ported  by  Rodolfo  Berti,  Antonio  Croche  by    the    robber-soldiers.      The    German 

and   David   Conde.     The   invaders   had  firms  in  the  plundered  towns  also  suf- 

already  named  Ulysses  Anselmi  and  Dr.  fered  considerable  losses,  partly  directly 

Eliseo  Vivas  Perez  (two  bosom  friends  through  the  stealing  of  mules  and  mer- 

of  the  famous  Dr.  General,  of  course)  chandise,  but  chiefly  indirectly  through 

as  Presidents  of  the  Tachira.  the  cessation  of  business.     The  Colom- 

The  Colombianos  kept  on  firing  until  bianos  appropriated  150  mules  belonging 

about  4  o'clock,  when,  having  shot  away  to  one  firm  alone,  about  50  of  these  being 

all  their  powder,  they  fell  back  toward  heavily    laden    with    brandy,    beer,    dry 

Tariba.   Immediately  the  pursuit  started,  goods,  etc.     Claims   for  indemnification 

The    retreat    was    orderly     until    they  for    these    losses    were    useless,    being 

reached    Tariba,    but    then    turned    into  granted  only  upon  paper, 

wild  and  unbridled  flight.     "  Saiive  qui  The  day  after  the  battle  I  went  out 

pent."     Wounded    soldiers,    guns,    uni-  with  a  friend  to  visit  the  different  scenes 

forms,  booty  thrown  away,  indicated  the  of  the  fight.     We  found  the  roof  of  the 

enemy's  way.  rancho  near  the  Cucuta  bridge    full    of 

It  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  holes.  There  was  not  a  single  unbroken 
to  have  taken  Cucuta,  as  the  town  is  tile  on  this  roof,  and  the  walls  and  doors 
situated  on  a  great  plain  and  is  by  no  of  the  house  were  perforated  with  bullet 
means  easy  to  defend.  This  town  was  holes.  The  bare  corpses  of  negro  sol- 
overwhelmed  by  the  vanquished  Colom-  diers  were  lying  around  everywhere,  the 
bians,  who  were  tired  of  fighting  and  ut-  color  of  these  bodies  being  changed  into 
terly  discouraged  by  their  losses.  But  a  dark  greenish  blue  and  the  skin  glitter- 
there  was  some  dispute  among  the  Vene-  ing  like  wet  leather.  The  Venezuelan 
zuelan  leaders  and  their  troops,  which  soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  disrob- 
were  already  in  the  vicinity  of  Cucuta,  ing  their  dead  enemies.  Every  rag,  dirty 
were  withdrawn.  and  torn,  was  good  enough  to  be  taken 

San  Cristobal  breathed  freely  once  away,  only  the  amulet  around  the  neck  be- 
more  and  only  the  soldiers  in  the  streets  ing  left  on  the  bodies.  After  completing 
and  the  scars  of  the  bullets  on  the  walls  this  "  disarming  "  they  threw  the  bodies 
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into  the  river,  but  only  where  the  river  was 
handy.  In  the  patio  of  the  rancho,  in  an 
old  and  half -crumbled  hut,  moaned  and 
screamed  some  fifteen  wounded  soldiers. 
In  the  eastern  corner  lay  a  huge  pile  of 
naked  dead  soldiers  waiting  for  burial. 
Stretched  over  a  heap  of  bricks  lay  a 
young  fellow.  His  wide  open,  dark  eyes 
pleaded  for  help,  and  from  his  bursting 
and  burning  lips  came  the  cry  of  "  water, 
water."  I  asked  the  ranchera  (wife  of 
the  proprietor)    for  water,  but  received 


the  carrion-kites.  In  the  middle  of  the 
road,  on  stones  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
walls,  lined  up  on  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees,  squatted  these  black,  funeral 
managers.  Many  a  good  Catholic  had 
already  found  an  un-Christian  burial  in 
the  stomachs  of  these  birds. 

We  arrived  at  a  cross-path,  to  the 
right  of  which  was  a  low  wall,  to  the  left 
broad  leaved  '*  Agaves."  Behind  this 
wall  the  Colombianos  had  kept  on  fight- 
ing until  their  lack  of  ammunition  had 


Main  Entrance  to  the  German  Drug  Store  of  San  Cristobal  After      the  Fight 


the  reply  that  these  "  bestias  "  could  die, 
for  all  she  cared,  and  that  she  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  killing  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  I  became  incensed  and  de- 
manded water  at  once,  and  when  I  had 
succeeded  in  getting  some  all  the  poor 
devils  got  a  drink  of  it. 

After  this  we  started  for  the  battle 
field  of  Tariba.  Here  we  found  the  same 
disgusting  sights — plundering  soldiers, 
naked  corpses  and  a  smell  of  burning 
flesh.  Out  of  the  meadows  and  thickets 
could  be  heard  the  hoarse  croaking  of 


forced  them  to  retreat.  The  dark  green, 
pulpous  leaves  were  badly  cut  and  torn 
by  the  numberless  bullets.  Countless 
empty  cartridges  covered  the  ground, 
which  was  torn  up  and  blood  stained  and 
covered  with  clouds  of  swarming  flies. 

As  I  said  before  San  Cristobal  was 
unprepared  for  a  fight  and  still  less  for 
the  receiving  and  nursing  of  the  wound- 
ed soldiers.  They  quickly  emptied  two 
uninhabited  houses  and  laid  the  poor  fel- 
lows in  these  on  the  bare  ground.  Here 
they  lay  without  help  of  any  description 
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till  the  following  morning — no  food,  no  to  nurse  their  wounded  soldiers.     None 

nurses,  no  doctors,  not  even  blankets  to  of    the    ladies    of    San    Cristobal    ever 

keep  off  the  chill  of  the  night.    The  com-  crossed  the  threshold    of    the  hospital, 

mittee   of   the    "  Hospital    de    Sangre "  none  of  them  thought  of  looking  after 

bought  the  next  morning,  about  ii  a.m.,  the  wounded  soldiers  to  whom  they  owed 

the  various  articles  required  for  nursing  so  much. 

these  wounded  soldiers.  Everything  was  Troops  arriving  from  Maracaibo 
handled  in  a  very  careless  manner,  brought  the  news  that  Colon  had  been 
Cleaning  and  dressing  a  wound  as  we  deserted  by  the  enemy  and  that  Regulos 
are  accustomed  to  is  entirely  unknown  Olivares  had  fought  a  victorious  battle 
in  Venezuela.  The  Venezuelan  doctor  at  Encontrades,  throwing  back  in  wild 
may  be  aseptic  in  theory,  but  in  practice  flight  the  Colombianos  under  Juan  Mar- 
he  is  as  dirty  as  he  can  be.  They  merely  quez.  Later  on  came  the  news  that  the 
guess  at  the  strength  of  various  strong  Colombianos  had  made  an  attempt  to 
solutions,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  reach  Maracaibo  from  the  interior,  but 
Iodoform  is  contained  in  small  bottles  after  many  skirmishes  with  the  Indians 
containing  two  ounces.    To  take  out  the  had  withdrawn. 

cork  of  this  bottle  is  too  slow  a  proce-  In  the  meantime  the  whole  country  has 
dure.  A  blow  with  a  knife  and  the  top  entered  into  the  revolution.  Castro  is  in 
flies  off  and  the  strong  smelling  drug,  his  last  ditch,  or  at  least  every  reason- 
mixed  with  numerous  splinters  of  glass,  able  man  hopes  so.  But  peace  when  it 
is  sprinkled  over  the  wounds.  None  of  comes  in  Venezuela  is  too  short-lived ;  a 
the  "  doctors  "  take  off  their  rings  or  few  months  or  years  and  another  revolu- 
take  the  trouble  to  cleanse  their  nails  or  tion  is  started,  and  so  it  will  go  on  until 
hands  before  operating.  In  this  country  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  waving  above 
it  would  have  been  considered  an  honor  Caracas, 
by  the  ladies  of  the  land  to  be  allowed  New  York  City. 


Kossuth  :    (1802-1902) 

By  E.  Irenseus  Prime-Stevenson 

[Hungary  has  recently  been  commemorating  with  general  popular  enthusiasm  the  hundredth  year 
from  the  birth  of  Kossuth.  The  exercises  particular  to  the  city  of  Budapest,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, culminated  in  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  great  Kossuth  Mausoleum,  which  will  replace 
the  present  simpler  tomb  of  the  patriot,  and  in  a  series  of  festal  processions,  illuminations  and 
serenades,  in  which  the  present  representatives  of  the  Kossuth  family,  who  are  residents  of  Budapest, 
one  of  them  the  distinguished  Senator  Perencz  Kossuth,  the  oldest  son  of  the  hero,  and  Kossuth's  sis- 
ter, the  venerable  Mme.  Kossuth-Rutkay,  received  much  attention.  The  incident  has  given  rise  to  much  re- 
newed discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  European  press,  of  Kossuth's    career  and  personality.— Editok.] 

THE  people  of  Hungary,  to-day  one  romance,  of  noble,  chivalrous,  pathetic 
of  the  most  prosperous,  free  and  singularity  as  was  Kossuth.  The  circum- 
progressive  States  of  Europe,  stances  bringing  Kossuth  to  the  Western 
have  just  been  honoring  throughout  the  Republic  and  developing  into  such  a  na- 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  the  tional  enthusiasm  for  the  great  Hun- 
first  birth-centenary  of  the  man  to  whom  garian  fugitive  were  quite  unlike  Ameri- 
is  due  more  indisputably  than  to  any  can  interest,  personal  or  political,  in  La- 
one  of  his  coadjutors,  however  valuable,  fayette.  Such  readers  have  but  to  meet 
the  resurrection  of  his  nation  and  its  the  name  "  Kossuth  " — to  come  upon  one 
present  marvelous  re-establishment —  of  the  old  and  faded  silk  badges  inscribed 
suth  will  set  a-tingling  such  thrills  of  "  Welcome,  Kossuth !  " — to  find  flashing 
retrospective  emotion  as  only  one  other  across  the  mental  vision  that  proud  and 
foreign  guest  of  America  has  ever  ex-  manly  figure,  a  soldier-shape  through 
cited  even  approximately — Lafayette,  and  througfh,  ever  stately,  and  for  Ameri- 
But  Lafayette  was  not  such  a  figure  of  cans  in  1852  invested  with  all  the  melan- 
Louis  Kossuth.  To  many  older  Ameri-  choly  dignity  of  exile,  after  what  seemed 
cans  simply  to  mention  the  name  of  Kos-  the  ruin  of  a  noble  cause  nobly  lost.   Once 
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more  flashes  before  them  the  flame  of  those 
luminous,  undaunted  eyes  that  fronted  a 
battalion  of  his  country's  soldiers  or  a 
vast  audience  of  strangers  in  a  strange 
land  with  an  irresistible  human  magnet- 
ism, the  spell  of  a  great  and  sincere  soul. 
More  than  any  other  outward  detail  of 
the  Kossuth  personality,  perhaps,  does 
memory  bring  again  the  emotional  effect 
of  climaxes  of  oratory  from  a  voice  al- 
most incomparable  as  to  its  melodious- 
ness and  dramatic  fire ;  the  appeal  of 
those  periods  in  which  the  speaker  used 
the  English  tongue,  so  newly  acquired  by 
him,  with  a  rhetorical  splendor  and  force 
that  seems  to  us  (even  in  the  mere  read- 
ing over  of  some  of  Kossuth's  public  ad- 
dresses, divorced  from  all  the  illusions 
of  delivery)  little  less  than  supernatural 
when  one  remembers  that  so  idiomatic  a 
power  had  been  won  by  him  alone  in  a 
prison  cell  in  a  few  months  and  with  a 
Bible  and  Shakespeare's  plays  for  almost 
his  sole  text-books.  One  has  only  to  ask 
of  this  or  that  average  and  actual  par- 
ticipant in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
"  Kossuth  fever  "  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  1852-1853  to  receive  the  prompt 
assurance :  ''  Kossuth  ?  I  have  never 
heard  anything  like  him  before  or 
since !  "  _  And  difficult  as  it  is  to  measure 
the  relative  merits  of  long  past  oratory, 
song  and  acting  on  the  stage,  there  is 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  Kossuth 
by  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  art  was 
one  of  the  most  subjugating  political 
speakers  that  ever  discoursed  in  any  one 
of  the  world's  languages — without  our 
remembering  that  he  spoke  and  thought 
and  wrote  in  three  with  equal  spontane- 
ity, accuracy  and  richness  of  phrase. 

The  life  of  Kossuth,  so  far  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally active,  robust,  venerable  old 
age  in  retirement  can  be  much  toward 
life  for  a  great  man,  lasted  almost  the 
century  out.  But  it  is  a  career  of  pain- 
fully unhomogeneous  course,  alas !  as  we 
review  the  two  periods  into  which  it  is 
so  sharply  divided.  He  had  come  into 
the  world  a  child  of  wholly  democratic 
origin,  like  most  reformers  and  kingdom- 
shakers.  There  were  no  good  fairies  about ; 
not  even  common  advantages.  He  was 
born  in  an  epoch  of  such  social  and  po- 
litical abasement  of  Hungary  as  a  na- 
tion, and  even  of  suppression  as  a  race, 
that  it  seems  to  us  incredible  that  so  re- 
cently such  a  condition  of  aflfairs  could 


exist  in  the  heart  of  Christian  Europe. 
But  it  could  be  suffered  only  by  a  people 
exhausted  in  warfare  and  a  tyrannic  and 
short-sighted  Austria.  Kossuth's  first 
sessions  in  Pressburg  marked  the  man. 
Only  three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
passed  since,  rising  higher  and  higher  in 
his  swift  political  career,  becoming  the 
hope  and  the  star  and  the  practical  lever- 
age of  his  country,  he  undertook  and  in 
vast  measure  effected  for  Hungary  one 
of  the  swiftest,  most  colossal  and  ap- 
parently impossible  tasks  in  the  way  of  a 
racial  rehabilitation,  a  national  resurrec- 
tion and  a  social,  moral,  educational,  sen- 
timental new  birth  of  a  political  State 
that  any  period  of  history  records — 
process  with  process,  carried  onward 
with  a  Napoleonic  grasp  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  the  remedies.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  he  fled  to  England  and  so  to 
America,  after  what  seemed  to  be  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  all  the  fabric  which  he  and  his 
fellow-patriots  had  just  built  up,  a  price 
put  upon  his  head,  and  Hungary  once 
more  the  scene  of  a  bloody  war,  a  theater 
of  an  Austrian  vengeance  that  threatened 
to  make  a  second  Poland  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Happily,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere- 
ly passing  defeat,  the  forerunner  of  last- 
ing Hungarian  independence  and  pros- 
perity, accomplished  by  the  hands  of 
wiser  statesmen  than  Kossuth  himself, 
who,  indeed,  was  scarcely  a  statesman  at 
all.  Last  term  of  all,  and  ever  regret- 
table, we  can  review  that  long,  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  decade  by  decade  of 
hi:  lifetime — for  Kossuth  did  not  die  till 
he  was  more  than  a  nonagenarian,  in  full 
mental  vigor  withal — passed  by  him  in 
Italy,  not  in  Hungary ;  spent  in  an  ob- 
stinate voluntary  exile,  not  as  the  patriot 
who  necessarily  sits  so  aloof  from  his 
former  work  and  his  passionately  loved 
people ;  a  time  lived  through  by  Kossuth 
as  a  literary  hermit  and  (as  he  said)  "  a 
political  Cassandra,"  unhappy,  wrong- 
headed,  embittered  and  at  odds  with  the 
very  men  who  had  been  his  former  co- 
adjutors and  who  still  valued  and  loved 
him.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  deeply  con- 
scientious, iron  dignity  about  those  last 
gray  colored  years  of  Kossuth  in  Col- 
legno  and  Turin,  but  it  amounts  to  a 
melancholy  picture  of  intransigeance.  He 
could  not,  he  would  not,  countenance  the 
political  resurrection  of  Hungary,  be- 
new  and  real  deliverance,  the  veritable 
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cause  it  was  accomplished  with  conces- 
sions that  he  declared  were  against  his 
principles,  altho  the  greatest  and  wisest 
one  of  them,  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  as  the  Apostolic  King 
of  Hungary,  had  been  among  his  most 
outspoken  convictions  prior  to  1849.  Op- 
portunism was  out  of  his  creed.  Achilles 
brooding  in  his  tent,  the  Pope  an  irri- 
tating rather  than  a  dignified  recluse, 
thanks  to  his  "  Non  possumus!  " — they 
are  not  edifying  pictures  in  heroic  fable 
or  modern  history,  and  Kossuth  growing 
old  in  Italy,  refusing  to  sanction  the  wise 
diplomatics  of  Deak,  Wesselenyi,  Gor- 
gey,  Szechenyi,  Andrassy  and  the  rest— 
who  saw  so  much  clearer  than  he  the  pol- 
icy for  victory — is  a  striking  instance  of 
how  ardent  heroism  can  lack  political 
common  sense. 

For  many  Americans  there  is  chance 
of  a  special  error  as  to  Kossuth  and  his 
national  work.  In  fact,  if  such  non-resi- 
dents of  Magyarorszag  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  great  prosperity  of 
Hungary  to-day  and  with  the  vast  labors 
of  Kossuth's  contemporaries  and  success- 
ors, there  can  easily  be  two  errors,  rather 
than  one.  The  first  mistake  is  in  think- 
ing that  Hungary  should  owe  its  homage 
to  Kossuth  merely  as  a  sometime  cham- 
pion by  the  sword ;  its  soldier  hero,  a 
military  revolutionist  and  chieftain, 
whose  star  set  in  much  the  same  noble 
defeat  as  that  of  a  William  Wallace,  a 
Vercingetorix,  a  Kosciusko.  This  is 
emphatically  a  mistake.  It  rises  natural- 
ly enough  in  the  glow  and  glory  which 
enwrapped  Kossuth  during  those  Ameri- 
can days  when  he  came  as  General  Kos- 
suth hot  from  the  field  of  personal  re- 
sistance to  the  invading  armies  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  If  that  were  all  that 
Kossuth  undertook  and  achieved  for 
Hungary — so  temporary  and  convention- 
al a  heroism  and  work — the  debt  would 
be  merely  nominal  to-day.  A  few  laurel- 
wreaths  and  bouncing  speeches  on  set 
occasions  would  pay  it  by  graceful  in- 
stallments from  one  Magyar  generation 
to  the  next  one.  But  far  deeper  is  the 
obligation.  For  when  Kossuth  began  to 
work  for  Hungary,  the  condition  of 
every  class  except  the  nobility  was  so 
fettered  to  medieval  conditions  and  the 
social  status  of  the  Hungarian  proletary 
was  so  degraded  from  the  exercise,  from 
even  the  idea,  of  many  elementary  human 


rights  and  privileges,  that  it  was  like  ^ 
phase  of  Europe  to  be  read  of,  with 
shame,  only  in  old  chronicles,  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  veritable  national  fact.  Hun- 
gary was  an  Oriental,  a  Turkish  part  of 
the  world,  in  its  atmosphere,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  must  needs 
live  and  breathe,  rather  than  a  land  ruled 
by  Christian  and  beneficent  influences. 
This  was  in  a  measure  quite  apart  from 
the  direct  results  of  Austrian  misrule  and 
indifference.  It  was  the  old  order  un- 
changed, the  privileged  classes  holding 
to  their  theories.  Justice  for  the  poor 
man  did  not  exist  as  any  living  actuality. 
Popular  education  was  a  vague,  intellec- 
tual fabric.  There  was  no  press  which 
exercised  any  popular  influence,  gave  the 
citizens  adequate,  common  information 
as  to  the  course  of  things  in  Hungary  or 
out  of  it;  for  a  free  press  would  have 
been  silenced  at  once,  as  were  Kossuth's 
first  efforts  for  it.  Religion  was  in 
lamentable  plight.  Great  landholders 
were  petty  tyrants.  The  peasant  held  his 
land,  so  far  as  he  held  it,  on  a  veritably 
feudal  system,  giving  forced  labor  in  the 
week  to  his  lord,  subject  to  the  nobility 
in  the  matter  of  life  and  death,  his 
daughters  still  liable  to  the  droit  de 
seigneur,  his  property,  when  he  had 
managed  to  acquire  something  like  a  title 
to  it,  readily  stripped  from  him,  without 
redress.  All  this  despite  ancient  Hun- 
garian constitutional  rights.  The  beauti- 
ful and  primeval  Hungarian  language 
was  used,  one  may  say  was  known,  only 
by  the  lowest  classes.  German  and  Latin 
had  thoroughly  supplanted  it  in  the  bet- 
ter social  and  official  life.  Even  to-day 
in  Hungary  one  frequently  meets  with 
old  and  otherwise  well  educated  Mag- 
yars who  have  never  learned  to  speak  their 
own  tongue  and  who  think  as  well  as  talk 
only  German,  by  natural  preference,  tho 
they  can  carry  on  a  lively  social  discus- 
sion in  Latin  as  elegantly  and  easily  as  a 
Russian  of  good  parts  speaks  French. 
Racial  feeling  was  confined  to  the  enthu- 
siastic and  intelligent  Hungarians  in  the 
different  communities.  So  little  was  the 
warmth  of  its  magnetic  fire  felt  in  the 
land  at  large,  especially  with  the  people 
so  crushed  under  their  latest  Austrian 
punishments,  that  such  racial  feeling  as 
a  practical  factor  in  the  masses  failed. 
To  find  a  near  parallel  to  many  aspects 
of  unaristocratic   Hungary   in   the   first 
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half  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  must 
^o  back  ^o  the  status  of  France  under 
Louis  XVI,  and  even  worse.  The  land 
of  the  once  enlightened,  noble  and  free 
Magyars,  who  had  so  often  been  not 
merely  the  defenders  of  Europe  against 
the  Turks,  but  the  conservators  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  Europe  when 
there  were  few  other  such  storehouses, 
had  become  a  country  by  itself  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  one  looked  below  the 
conditions  of  its  aristocratic  life.  And 
in  that  aristocratic  life  patriotism  was 
far  from  completely  diffused,  or  every 
nobleman  anxious  to  stand  up  and  fight 
against  the  oppressors  of  Hungary. 

It  was  against  this  state  of  affairs  that 
Kossuth  fought ;  fought  more  by  voice 
and  pen  than  by  sword.  It  was  against 
it  that  he  won  the  most  difficult  victory 
that  a  man  can  achieve,  the  sort  of  vic- 
tory that  a  Rienzi  found  impossible.  He 
was  not  merely  a  reformer,  a  reorganizer 
that  brought  to  Hungary  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  that  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  developments  of 
her  institutions  under  his  successors. 
For  he  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  uni- 
fied and  freed  a  nation,  but  to  have  re- 
created a  people.  He  re-edified  a  race 
along  with  a  nation.  He  laid  its  corner- 
stone of  popular  liberty  by  his  workings 
on  the  Magyar  mind,  as  well  as  by  his 
sweeping  away  a  whole  rotten  but  heavy 
fabric  of  actual  medievalism,  along  with 
Austrian  dominancy.  Nobody  had  to  do 
that  again,  no  matter  what  was  left  to 
be  accomplished.  Nobody  else  can  ever 
be  as  justlv  thought  of  and  blessed  as 
being  the  first,  the  very  first,  to  under- 
take the  civil  reconstruction  of  Hun- 
gary's people  at  large  as  he.  Others  car- 
ried the  heavv  stones  and  the  rusty  yokes 
further  and  further  away,  hung  them  up 
as  grim  trophies  for  Hungarians  of  this 
day  to  wonder  at,  by  later  statesman- 
ship, but  he  was  the  first  to  lift  the 
stones  and  to  pull  away  the  yokes. 
Even  Washins^ton  did  not  have  to  be  as 
creative  a  factor  in  his  career  as  was 
Kossuth,  to  be  so  much  the  fire-giving 
spirit  of  nationalism  to  a  people,  to  lead 
them  like  children  by  the  hand,  to  give 
them  back  their  mother-tongue,  to  re- 
store them  their  ordinary  social  and  edu- 
cational rights,  to  serve  as  not  simply 
their  defender  but  their  teacher — their 
Moses  as  well  as  their  Maccabeus. 


The  other  false  idea  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  the  notion  on  the  part  of  for- 
eigners to-day  that  Hungary  undervalues 
Kossuth ;  that  he  is  a  paling,  if  not  al- 
ready paled,  figure  in  the  story  of  New 
Hungary — his  work,  at  least,  easily  con- 
fused with  the  great  and  invaluable  per- 
formances of  a  dozen  men  that  are  more 
or  less  peers  with  him  when  there  is  talk 
of  national  gratitude  and  admiration, 
along  with  Kossuth's  great  and  almost 
perverse  mistakes,  as  a  cloud  about  him. 
There  has  never  been  any  such  popular 
misconception  and  belittling  of  Kossuth 
by  the  Hungarian  people.  There  is  not 
the  least  likelihood  of  there  ever  being 
any  process  of  the  sort.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  finest  principles,  the  primal  la- 
bors of  Kossuth  seem  to  be  assuming 
more  positive  and  loftier  homage  each 
year.  His  distinctiveness  appears  to  be 
coming  out  into  sharper  perspective  as 
time  passes  and  rivals  are  measured  by 
him,  much  as  is  the  case  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Kossuth  has  rivals  in  the  popu- 
lar and  well-based  Hungarian  reverence, 
but  that  he  has  a  full  partner  in  it  is 
doubtful.  Just  criticism  of  a  really  noble 
leader  by  a  later  generation  does  not  of 
necessity  shatter  his  nobility  and  impress- 
iveness  before  the  generations  to  come. 

But  there  are  two  or  three  factors 
which  can  give  a  certain  color  to  the  be- 
lief that  Kossuthism — so  to  term  it — is 
declining  or  declined,  and  that  he  should 
be  regarded  with  much  conservatism  by 
the  Hungarian  of  sound  political  senti- 
ments to-day.  The  first  is  the  homage  paid 
to  Deak,  for  only  one  example :  to  Deak 
and  to  the  remarkable  group  of  patriotic 
statesmen  with  Deak  and  after  him  who 
came  forward  more  prominently  than 
ever  after  Austria  had  fully  repented  of 
its  disastrous  policy  toward  Hungary, 
had  discovered  what  every  one  now 
knows,  that  there  can  be  no  Austrian 
monarchy  without  Hungary,  and  that  by 
Hungary  must  Austrian  Imperialism 
stand  or  fall.  These  other  men  were  the 
makers  of  Hungarv  while  Kossuth  was 
expatriating  himself  in  anger  and  dissent 
from  them  down  in  Italy,  refusing  to  lend 
word  or  countenance  to  them,  year  by 
vear.  He  became  voice  to  them  often, 
but  chiefly  not  with  them — a  stern  or 
querulous  voice,  from  another  time,  an- 
other perspective  of  his  country's  rescue 
— and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became 
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therewith  vague  and  unsympathetic  to 
his  people.  From  the  aristocracy,  too,  in 
a  large  measure,  Kossuth  grew  into  a 
state  of  permanent  estrangement.  This 
has  not  yet  passed.  The  recent  Centen- 
ary Exercises  have  been  marked  by  the 
quiet  refusals  of  members  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  to  take  part  in  the 
solemnities,  and  even  to  be  in  the  city 
when  they  were  occurring;  this  reserve 
quite  as  plainly  as  the  assistance  of  the 
others.  And  therewith  the  third  factor 
to  the,  at  least  theoretical,  disparagement 
of  Kossuth  is  met.  For  Kossuthism  in- 
cludes, per  se,  the  ungracious,  baseless 
opposition  of  a  Hungarian  of  the  present 
day  to  the  accession  of  the  beloved  King, 
Ferencz  Jozsef,  who  has  been  the  con- 
stitutional and  apostolic  sovereign  of  the 
Magyars  since  his  coronation  in  Buda- 
pest, with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
1867.  An  attitude  of  dissent  as  to  that 
event,  a  failure  to  see  in  it  the  happiest 
compromise  with  the  past  and  present 
that  Hungary  could  make,  is  a  perfect 
ipolitical  anachronism,  almost  as  much  as 
secessionism  in  the  United  States  or 
Stuartism  in  England.  But  that  was 
Kossuth's  stand  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
However  far  it  goes  as  Kossuthian  radi- 
calism, it  must  be  taken  or  left  by  those 
Hungarians — if  there  rre  such — who  are 
really  of  his  faith.  He  had  thought  pre- 
cisely otherwise  in  1846-47.  Then  he 
"had  declared  that  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  then  young  Archduke  of  Austria 
hung  the  whole  future  of  Hungary.   But 


he  changed  his  convictions  after  1848, 
and,  to  the  perpetual  regret  of  his  most 
judicious  Hungarian  friends  and  ex- 
associates,  he  never  changed  it  again. 

To  discuss,  much  less  recognize,  as 
sound  Kossuth's  obstinate  standing  out 
in  lonely  dissidence  against  the  reception 
of  Ferencz  Jozsef  is  tearing  to  pieces 
the  veil  which  long  ago  was  drawn  by 
Hungary  over  the  tragic  blunders  of  a 
then  young  Austrian  prince,  misguided 
by  bad  counselors  of  fifty  years  ago ;  it 
is  like  searching  old  wounds  so  well 
healed  that  they  are  forgotten,  like  de- 
claiming angrily  over  causes  that  have 
no  longer  tangible  political  effects,  at 
least  none  that  are  unwelcome.  In  fact, 
such  delicate  sentiments  enter  into  the 
really  national  celebration  in  Hungary  of 
a  Kossuth  Day  that  it  can  be  made  a 
question,  right  and  left  (as  it  certainly 
has  been  made  in  Budapest  particularly) 
in  good  taste  and  affection  for  the  King, 
if  not  exactly  political  expediency.  So  long 
as  Ferencz  Jozsef  lives — and  long  may  he 
yet  live — at  least  let  it  be  suggested 
that  a  set  "  Kossuth  Day  "  be  graceful- 
ly postponed.  It  will  not  suffer  any  neg- 
lect in,  say,  iQSo  or  2000,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Kossuth  work  and  of  the 
Kossuthian  personality,  while  the  latter 
does  not  shine  forth  with  the  almost 
more  than  mortal  harmony  and  loftiness 
of  Washington,  will  lose  no  lineaments 
of  heroic  force  and  aloofness  by  the  tact- 
ful postponement. 

Budapest,  Hungary, 


For    Freedom 

By  Philip  Gerry 


O  LIBERTY,  mother  of  men, 
O  Liberty,  comrade  of  youth, 
Daughter  of  order,  daughter  of  law, 
Spirit  of  honor,  spirit  of  truth, 

Winged  with  reverence,  winged  with  awe, 
Source  of  justice,  mercy,  ruth. 
Hear  us,  oh. hear! 


O  Liberty,  spouse  of  union, 
O  Liberty,  nurse  of  the  right, 

Angel  of  peace  and  avenger  of  war, 
Sponsor  of  courage,  sponsor  of  might, 

Shod  with  obedience,   shod   with  lore, 
Bosom  of  plenty,  contentment,  light, 
Hear  us,  oh  hear ! 


O  fill  our  hearts  with  thy  spirit, 
O  chain  our  minds  to  thy  will. 

Cleanse  us  of  boasting,  cleanse  us  of  self. 
Purge  us  of  lusts  that  wither  and  kill. 

Sodden  with  ignorance,  sodden  with  pelf. 
Inflated  with  power  and  hungering  still, 
Teach  us  to  fe^rj 

Washington,  P»  C 
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Church  History 

There  is  a  rare  fascination  about  Eng- 
lish Church  history.  English  religious 
men  are  daring  and  strong,  and  their 
deeds  make  interesting  observation. 
English  religion  is  an  earnest  matter,  full 
of  hard  fights  and  of  convictions  for 
which  men  die  and  kill.  It  is  related  in- 
timately to  the  people's  life,  and  is  never 
a  thing  of  prelates  and  students  merely. 
Nowhere  as  in  England  do  people  take 
their  religion  so  hard  and  throw  into 
the  life  and  contests  of  the  Church  such 
sturdy  feeling  and  intense  thought.* 

Given  the  time  of  Wyclif  and  the 
Black  Death,  of  Chaucer  and  William 
Langland,  and  a  competent  scholar  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a  fascinating  story. 
Canon  Capes  is  a  thorough,  fair-minded 
student,  and  an  experienced  writer  of  his- 
tory. He  is  enough  of  a  Churchman  to 
write  of  medieval  times  with  apprecia- 
tion. He  dissipates  the  common  preju- 
dices as  to  the  universal  corruption  of  the 
friars,  the  ignorance  of  all  priests,  and 
the  Church's  suppression  of  the  Bible: 
but  for  every  correction  of  popular  ideas 
he  gives  documentary  proofs.  He  is 
wanting  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Wyclif  and  the  pathetic  appreciation 
of  Langland  which  gives  the  pages  of 
Green  their  intense  human  interest.  His 
estimates  are  the  safe  estimates  of  a  m.an 
of  cautious  research. 

Tho  a  Church  history,  this  volume  is 
really  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Instead  of  the  intrigues  of 
ecclesiastics  and  the  speculations  of 
schoolmen.  Canon  Capes  describes  in  pic- 
turesque detail  the  life  of  a  medieval 
bishop,  the  doings  of  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters, the  character  and  work  of  the  parish 
clergy,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church 
on  social  life.  Such  a  volume  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Gairdner,  however,    has   little   to 

*  The  English  Church  in  the  Fodbtebnth 
AND  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By  W.  W.  Capes. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.00. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, FROM  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII  to 
the  Death  of  Mary.  By  James  Oairdner.  New 
Torkr  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.00. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
By  John  W.  Moncrief.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Bevell  Co.     $J.50r 


say  of  the  people's  social  and  intellectual 
life,  their  religious  feelings  and  beliefs. 
His  book  is  almost  entirely  a  political 
history,  but  it  is  scholarly  and  able.  Mr. 
Gairdner  is  not  as  fortunate  in  the  epoch 
of  which  he  writes  as  is  Canon  Capes. 
The  times  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI 
and  "  bloody  Mary "  were  full  of  in- 
trigue and  secret  plotting,  and  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  many  of  the  chief 
actors  have  not  been  fully  determined. 
The  questions  then  fought  over  are  so 
related  to  live  issues  of  to-day  that  a  new 
history  can  hardly  fail  to  be  accused  of 
partisanship. 

Mr.  Gairdner's  history  will  do  great 
violence  to  the  reader  brought  up  on 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  or  even  to  one 
who  has  taken  Green's  History  of  Eng- 
land as  standard.  To  Green  the  Book 
of  Martyrs  is  a  "  tale  of  Protestant  suf- 
ferings told  with  wonderful  pathos  and 
picturesqueness,"  but  to  Gairdner  it  is 
the  product  of  credulity,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  prejudice.  Instead  of  the 
"  fierce  bigotry  "  and  "  revengeful  cruel- 
ty "  of  Mary  according  to  Green,  Gaird- 
ner tells  us  that  "  history  has  been  cruel 
to  her  memorv."  that  "  her  conduct 
showed  the  most  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  poor  and  suflFering  when  she  herself 
must  have  been  suffering,  enduring  great 
mental  anxiety."  Mr.  Gairdner  has  a 
low  opinion  of  Tyndale  as  a  scholar  and 
translator  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  friend 
of  Enelish  religion.  There  is  little  pa- 
thos in  his  description  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Rowland  Hill.  Lollardy  is  regarded 
as  a  "  spirit  that  prompted  the  violation 
of  order  and  disrespect  to  all  authority." 

Mr.  Gairdner  has  presented  the  view 
of  a  zealous  English  Churchman  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  Puritan  view 
of  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  animus  against  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  will  secure  him  almost 
as  much  antagonism  as  if  he  had  at- 
tacked Pilgrim's  Progress. 

It  is  designed  in  seven  convenient  vol- 
umes to  furnish  a  complete  history  of 
English  Christianity.  The  series  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable,  and  the  convenience 
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and  price  of  the  books  ought  to  make 
them  popular. 

Mr.  Moncrief  gives  us  an  outline  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic 
age  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
designed  as  a  text-book  or  an  introduc- 
tion for  general  readers.  It  is  brief, 
clear,  impartial,  and  readable,  and  has 
excellent  bibliographies,  with  fair  char- 
acterization of  the  authorities  mentioned. 
The  book  is  divided  and  paragraphed  so 
as  to  give  one  a  clear  grasp  of  the  move- 
ments of  Church  history. 

A  New  Edition  of  Poe 

The  "  Biography  "  which  occupies  the 
first  volume  of  Professor  Harrison's 
elaborate  new  edition  of  Poe  *  is  likely 
to  remain  for  some  time  a  standard  au- 
thority for  the  poet's  life.  If  it  errs  at 
all,  it  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  too 
much  lenience  for  Poe's  weaknesses  and 
too  much  enthusiasm  for  his  genius,  but 
in  this  respect  it  is  no  more  than  a  cor- 
rective for  the  unsympathetic  work  of 
Professor  Woodberry  written  some  years 
ago.  One's  first  impulse  is  to  turn  to 
the  paragraphs  which  treat  of  Poe's 
much-discussed  habits  of  drinking  and 
taking  opium. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  however,"  writes  the 
present  biographer,  "  that  Poe  was  addicted  to 
drugs  and  stimulants  at  irregular  intervals  and 
under  strong  temptations.  That  he  was  either 
an  habitual  drunkard  or  an  habitual  opium- 
eater  is  contradicted  both  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  his  intimate  friends — those  who 
really  knew  him — and  by  the  piles  of  ex- 
quisitely-written manuscript,  manuscript  writ- 
ten at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  under 
all  circumstances  of  good  and  bad  health,  hur- 
riedly or  deliberately,  that  have  remained  be- 
hind to  attest  a  physical  condition  absolutely 
the  opposite  of  that  of  a  victim  of  delirium 
tremens.  No  opium  sot,  no  habitual  victim  of 
spirituous  liquors,  could  have  written  this  firm, 
clear,  steady,  delightfully  legible  feminine 
handwriting.  Poe's  case  has  never  been  sci- 
entifically diagnosed  by  a  competent  neurolo- 
gist who  possessed  the  combined  pathological 
and  literary  equipment  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  necessary  to  render  his  case— more 

•  PoK's  Complete  Works.  The  Virginia  Edi- 
tion Edited  hy  James  A.  JInrrison.  With  Intro- 
nvctions  hf,  Hamilton  Wright  Mahie  and  Charles 
2U  v"*',  «";J/o«e8  51/  R.  A.  Stewart.  17  volumes. 
New  York  :  Thomns  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Handy  Vo!- 
""?e  Stylo,  pocket  size,  clotli.  $12.50:  De  Luxe 
I^ihrary  Style,  cloth,  |21.Qp.  ' 


singular  than  *  The  Case  of  M.  Valdemar ' — 
intelligible  to  the  reading  world.  Poe  him- 
self comes  nearest  to  it  in  his  ghastly  tale  of 
*  Hop-Frog,'  in  which  he  describes — auto- 
biographically,  one  cannot  but  think — the 
frightful  effects  of  a  single  glass  of  wine  on 
the  deformed  cripple." 

That  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
mingled  sympathy  and  judgment  which 
form  the  prevailing  tone  of  Professor 
Harrison's  work,  yet  one  could  wish  that 
his  enthusiasms  did  not  occasionally  car- 
ry him  out  of  this  judicious  restraint. 
When  in  the  same  paragraph  he  goes  on 
to  say :  "  There  are  temperaments  that 
come  into  the  world  intoxicated,  like  the 
God-intoxicated  Spinoza  " — we  know 
that  he  is  merely  indulging  in  literary 
clap-trap.  To  compare  Spinoza's  tempera- 
ment in  any  sense  with  Poe's  because  of 
such  a  phrase  as  God-intoxicated,  is 
merely  to  use  words  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  too  often  Professor  Harrison 
allows  himself  this  form  of  thoughtless 
literary  indulgence. 

But  excellent  as  Professor  Harrison's 
"  Biography  "  is  for  the  most  part,  the 
true  value  of  the  edition  lies  in  the  labor 
he  has  bestowed  on  editing  Poe's  works. 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronolog^ically, 
and  in  the  notes  the  various  stages  by 
which  every  verse  reached  its  final  per- 
fection are  carefully  observed.  In  some 
authors — Byron,  for  example,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  twelve-volume  edi- 
tion of  his  works — editing  of  this  kind 
is  merely  a  nuisance.  In  the  case  of  Poe, 
however,  whose  poems  are  so  few  and 
who  toiled  so  unweariedly  over  the  per- 
fecting of  every  phrase  and  every  word, 
there  is  a  genuine  interest  and  real  in- 
struction in  following  the  evolution  of 
each  masterpiece. 

The  same  care  has  been  exercised  in 
tracing  the  tales  through  their  various 
forms  and  in  establishing  a  text  which 
corresponds  most  closely  with  Poe's  own 
final  version ;  even  Poe's  orthography, 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  para- 
graphing have  been  restored.  But  the 
most  novel  feature  of  this  edition  is  the 
manner  in  which  Poe's  critical  writings 
have  been  purged  and  completed.  Of 
the  six  volumes  of  Criticism  here  brought 
together,  nearly  four  are  made  up  of 
mntter  not  b  fore  included  in  the  editions 
of  his  works.    More  than  that,  the  papers 
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which  have  hitherto  been  presented  in 
mutilated  form  are  now  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  Foe  left  them.  Foe's 
views  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Bul- 
wer  and  Griswold  are  thus  properly 
''  straightened  out."  Much  new  material 
has  also  been  added  to  the  *'  Miscella- 
nies," and  the  last  volume  contains  Foe's 
scattered  correspondence,  which  is  here 
for  the  first  time  collected  in  book  form. 


Captain  Macklin 

This  capital  book  introduces  Mr. 
Davis  to  his  readers  in  his  latest  ''  man- 
ner " :  in  a  manner  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  continue  to  employ  and 
will  develop  abundantly  in  the  future.* 
It  represents  the  most  decisive  step  he 
has  yet  taken  toward  proficiency  in  his 
craft  and  indicates  an  important  phase 
in  his  evolution  from  the  newspaper  man, 
pure  and  simple,  to  the  more  orthodox 
man  of  letters — the  novelist.  There  is 
nothing  "  blocked  in  "  or  sketchy  in  his 
delineation  of  Captain  Macklin.  We 
meet  the  lad  when  he  is  barely  twenty- 
three,  and  through  his  ''  memoirs " 
(which  choice  of  term,  by  the  way,  when 
he  could  quite  as  well  have  used  a  less 
ambitious  one,  is  subtly  characteristic  of 
the  youth)  are  made  acquainted  with  his 
days  from  earliest  childhood,  through  his 
orphaned  life  as  a  small  boy  in  his  gallant 
grandfather's  home ;  his  uncompleted  ap- 
prenticeship at  West  Foint;  his  exploits 
in  Central  America  as  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune enlisted  in  active  service  in  a  Hon- 
duranian revolution,  to  the  point  in  his 
life  where  he  reaches  a  parting  of  the 
ways  and  must  make  his  final  choice  of 
a  career,  choosing,  as  it  was  written  in 
his  fighting  blood  he  would  choose,  the 
life  of  the  soldier  rather  than  that  of  the 
house-band  and  lover. 

As  the  story  is  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, there  is  every  opportunity  for  ample 
self-revelation  in  Captain  Macklin,  and 
of  this  his  creator  has  happily  taken 
thorough  advantage.  The  lad  explains, 
not  to  say  exploits,  himself  with  an  ex- 
plicitness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. We  see  him  vividly  before  us,  a 
vital,  red-blooded  youngster,  lusty  and 
courageous,  full  of  the  gusto  of  youth 

*  Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 


and  the  frank  egotism  of  it  as  well.  He 
is  what  he  is,  and  whether  his  particular 
type  happens  to  appeal  to  the  reader  or 
not  is  beside  the  question.  One  may  take 
him  or  leave  him,  but  as  a  characteriza- 
tion he  most  emphatically  exists  and  is 
to  be  reckoned  with.  His  freely  written 
records  often  smack  of  "journalese,"  but 
that  is  quite  properly  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  them  and  serves  to  emphasize 
what  a  more  literary  accent  would  cer- 
tainly have  tended  to  weaken,  the  im- 
pression of  the  boy's  hardy  spontaneity. 

It  is  in  the  spirit,  rather  than  in  the 
letter,  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Davis  demon- 
strates his  maturer  mind.  His  grasp  of 
liis  subject  is  firm  and  fast;  he  holds  it 
in  control  and  never  relaxes  his  grip  un- 
til it  has  yielded  up  its  last  suggestion. 
That  we  see  in  Captain  Macklin  the  one 
truly  distinctive  figure  in  the  drama  is 
the  fault  (and  virtue)  of  his  dominating 
personality  rather  than  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  his  portrayer  to  realize  fully  the 
rest  of  the  cast.  He  insists  upon  himself 
so  urgently,  holds  the  stage,  as  it  were, 
with  such  barefaced  audacity,  that  one's 
attention  is  riveted  upon  him  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  much  else  that  might  other- 
wise appear  both  graphic  and  important. 
Thus  the  brave  old  general  of  many  con- 
flicts, his  grandfather;  the  gentle,  wom- 
anly girl,  Beatrice,  his  cousin  and  sweet- 
heart ;  his  comrade,  Lowell ;  his  com- 
mander, Laguerre;  the  life  in  Honduras 
— all  seem  inconspicuous,  mere  accesso- 
ries before  this  latest  young  Fact  in  fic- 
tion. 

Let  Mr.  Davis  give  us  more  of  just 
this  sort  of  thing  and  he  will  have  earned 
his  right  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  nov- 
elist. 


Two   Biblical  Novels 

In  writing  biblical  novels  two  things 
seem  necessary :  First,  an  unusual  pow- 
er to  vitalize  the  characters ;  and,  sec- 
ond, an  ability  to  conceive  of  them  in  a 
grandiose  manner.  They  must  be  real, 
and  they  must  be  great  and  impressive ; 
for  time  has  added  to  their  stature,  and 
they  loom  up  more  than  mortal  through 
the  vistas  of  the  ages.  Even  Thersites 
takes  on  a  certain  dignity  by  virtue  of 
the  remoteness  in  which  he  moves;  and 
crimes,   once   raw   and   vulgar,    become 
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poetical    and  the  subjects  of  poetry  un-  tion  with  the  fall  of  empires  and  great 

der  the  magical  touch  of  the  centuries,  personages. 

This  may  be  unreasonable,  but  it  is  so,  Jezebel,  tho  not  so  ambitious  as  Bel- 
and  therefore  the  author  who  would  shazsar  in  its  tragic  intent,  is  a  more  vi- 
conjure  up  the  dim  figures  of  antiquity  tal  book.*  There  is  a  natural  style,  a  ju- 
must  not  only  invest  them  with  reality,  dicious  tho  very  free  choice  of  material, 
but  make  them  big  enough  to  move  in  a  strong  infusion  of  human  interest  and 
situation  befitting  the  ideal  grandeur  characters  that  live  and  are  true  to  them- 
which  they  have  taken  on  in  the  human  selves  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
imagination  through  the  long  lapse  of  writer's  art — al tho,  as  we  have  intimated, 
ages.  They  must  be  near  as  realities  and  yet  the  art  of  neither  author  meets  the  re- 
riot  so  near  as  to  offend  the  historic  sense  quirements  of  the  historic  imagination, 
or  to  detract  from  that  majesty  or  beauty  Wisely  the  author  keeps  Elijah  in  the 
or  softness  which  time  throws  around  background ;  wisely,  for  she  feels  in- 
the  ivied  walls  of  old  castles,  or  the  gray  stinctively,  and  the  reader  feels  instinct- 
ruins  of  empires,  or  the  loves  and  hates  ively,that  she  is  not  equal  to  the  portrayal 
of  hearts  long  turned  to  dust.  This  is  of  him.  The  lines  in  Jezebel  have  been 
difficult,  for  if  we  are  sparing  of  detail  badly  disarranged  through  the  careless- 
the  characters  are  lifeless  and  cold,  if  ness  of  the  printer, 
lavish  in  detail  they  are  vulgarized.  It  Jt 
is  a  nice  art,  and  altogether  a  noble  art, 

which  can  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  Frans  Hals.    By  Gerald  S.  Davis.    Copiously 

the   figures  of  the  past,   and   yet  make  co'^^f  ^net  ^^"^  ^'''"'' '    ^^^  Macmillan 

them  move  before  us  in  situation    and  '    ^"^  " 

sentiments  and  actions  adequate  to  the  The  author  of  the  present  volume  has 
associations  with  which  the  historic  for  his  theme  an  artist  who  practically 
sense  invests  them.  confined  himself  to  portrait  painting. 
This  art  only  genius  commands,  and  it  Frans  Hals  must  ever  be  a  notable  fig- 
is  never  fully  illustrated  in  the  recent  ure  among  the  painters  in  the  Dutch 
books  .  dealing  with  biblical  subjects,  school,  and  his  history  and  that  of  Hol- 
Belshazzar,  for  instance,  is  in  this  re-  land  during  the  seventeenth  century  are 
spect  a  flat  failure.*  These  are  hard  closely  interwoven.  There  are,  however, 
words,  but  true.  The  author  is  simply  great  gaps  in  his  career  that  even  the 
not  equal  to  the  task  either  of  revivify-  present  scholarly  author  frankly  con- 
ing the  figures  of  the  past  or  making  fesses  his  inability  to  fill.  As  a  man, 
them  huge  enough  and  dramatic  enough  Frans  Hals  was  full  of  weakness,  full 
to  fill  and  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  mind,  of  shortcomings,  and  other  disappoint- 
The  Greeks  enlarged  the  bulk  of  th^  ac-  ments  that  strangely  contrast  with  his 
tor  in  the  theater  until  physically  he  ap-  artistic  achievements.  Mr.  Davis  has 
proximated  the  ideal  dimensions  of  the  skillfully  avoided  monotony,  and  if  he 
old  Titan  or  demigod  he  was  represent-  has  not  been  able  to  present  all  the  facts 
ing;  but  the  devices  of  the  stage  are  not  in  connection  with  Hals  he  has,  at  least, 
available  for  the  author.  Out  of  the  given  us  an  interesting  and  authoritative 
womb  of  his  genius,  by  a  real  process  of  account  of  this  notable  Dutch  painter, 
generation,  he  must  beget  characters  Fifty-five  reproductions  of  Hals'  paint- 
which,  without  the  drapery  and  pad-  ings  appear  as  illustrations,  among  which 
ding  and  devices  of  the  stage,  but  by  the  are  "  A  Portrait  of  the  Painter,"  by  him- 
naked  virtue  of  themselves,  can  meet  the  self;  "  The  Laughing  Cavalier  "  (Wal- 
demands  of  the  imagination.  In  this  the  lace  collection),  "  A  Lady  in  a  Cap  and 
author  of  Belshazzar  fails,  altho  his  Ian-  Ruff"  (Devonshire  House),  "  Portrait 
guage  now  and  then  swells  almost  to  of  a  Lady"  (Berlin  Museum),  "An 
bursting  in  an  effort  to  create  the  illu-  Elderly  Woman  Holding  a  Glove  " 
sions  of  tragedy  and  to  awaken  the  feel-  (Louvre,  Paris)  and  "A  Dutch  Lady, 
ings  which  must  be  awakened  in  connec-  1620  "  (Cassel  Gallery). 

•  BELSiiAZZAh  :  A   Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon.  •Jezebel:       A  Romance  of  the  days  when  Ahab 

By  William  Stearns  Davis.     New  York :  Doubleday,  Was    King    of   Israel.      By    La    Fayette    MoLawa. 

Page  &  Co.    $1.60.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 
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Religious  Systems  of  the  World.  A  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  comparative  religion. 
A  collection  of  addresses  delivered  at 
South  Place  Institute,  together  with  some 
others  specially  written  for  this  volume. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co  ,  ^2.50  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  27  chapters 
on  non-Christian  religions  and  31  chap- 
ters on  Christian  leligions  and  associated 
philosophical  systems,  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent writers,  selected  for  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  several  systems.  Such  d  vol- 
ume can  have  no  unity  and  can  be  criti- 
cised only  discursively.  Some  articles 
will  be  excellent  and  some  unsatisfac- 
tory. Here  are  the  old  Egyptian  relig- 
ion and  modern  Theosophy,  Afohammed 
and  Spinoza,  Mithra  and  Swedenborg, 
Parsis  and  Mormons,  the  Anglican 
Church  and  Rousseau's  Religion  of  Na- 
ture, and  every  one  of  the  still  surviv- 
ing forms  of  religious  thought  expanded 
and  defended  through  its  ten  or  twenty 
pages.  Professor  Tiele  takes  but  seven 
pages  to  expound  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  we  wish  it  were  fifty ;  we  could  spare 
for  it  Irvingism  and  Secularism.  Then 
follows  Thomas  Tyler's  Religion  of  the 
Hittites,  which  fails  to  give  the  most 
that  we  know,  and  makes  much  of  "  tri- 
angles "  for  which  the  Hittites  cared  no 
more  than  we.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen 
is  more  rhetorical  than  instructive  about 
the  religion  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
Canon  Rawlinson  is  positively  ignorant 
in  his  description  of  the  Assyrian  relig- 
ion. He  imagines  a  supreme  God  "  II 
(or  Raj"  under  whom  are  *' Anu,  Bel 
and  Hea  (or  Hoa)".  The  chapter  on 
Ancient  Judaism,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Ox- 
ford, is  vastly  better,  and  so  is  that  on 
Confucianism,  by  Professor  Legge,  and 
many  of  the  others.  At  any  rate,  the 
reader  may  expect  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic expositions  of  current  religious 
faiths. 

The  Formation  of  Christian  Character.  By 
W.  S.  Bruce.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     $1.7$  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  Christian  charac- 
ter. It  seeks  to  be  a  practical  treatise, 
showing  what  character  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
how  Christian  truth  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce ideal  manhood.  It  treats  the  im- 
portance of  character,  Christ  the  renew- 


er  of  character,  and  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  the  emotions,  the  conscience  and 
the  will.  The  subject  is  inijxjrtant  and 
timely,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Bruce  will  be 
found  suggestive -and  useful.  Any  one 
vvho  is  interested  in  training  character  by 
Christian  methods  up  to  the  Christian 
standard  will  find  considerable  instruc- 
tion and  stimulus  in  this  book.  Yet  it 
must  be  said  that  the  remarks  on  some 
particular  subjects—^,  g.,  the  influence 
of  sex  on  character,  and  the  culture  of 
the  iihagination — are  trite  and  common- 
place. 

Under  My  Own  Roof.  By  Adelaide  L.  Rouse. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  51.20 
net. 

When  the  hen's  nesting  instinct  gets 
the  better  of  a  literary  m^aiden  lady  and 
starts  her  to  housekeeping  her  domes- 
tic annals  are  likely  to  outshine  the  pro- 
saic experiences  of  the  w^oman  who  real- 
ly knows  more  about  it.  She  makes  a 
reunited  family  out  of  her  scattered  li- 
brary, casts  a  romantic  glamour  over  the 
kitchen  furniture,  and  spreads  her  little 
handkerchief-sized  garden  in  a  sort  of 
seventh  heaven  atmosphere  of  blossoms 
and  bliss.  Under  My  Own  Roof  is  siich 
a  record  of  a  New  York  writer's  home- 
making  experiments.  And  it  is  a  charm- 
ing record,  skied  over  with  a  genial  wit 
and  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  her- 
oine has  a  proper  talent  for  extracting 
poetrv  and  literary  material  from  the 
commonplace  details  of  life.  The  only 
possible  criticism  is  that  luck  was  too 
much  in  her  favor. 

Abner  Daniel.  By  Will  N.  Harben.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Harben  who  were 
so  sadly  disappointed  in  "  Westerfelt  "^ 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  this  later 
novel  his  genius  has  at  last  struck  the 
trail  which  leads  over  the  mountains  to 
fame.  The  restraint,  the  awkward  faith- 
fulness in  making  an  exposition  rather 
than  an  mterpretation  of  mountain  life 
in  North  Georgia,  has  given  place  to  con- 
viction, freedom  and  a  vivid  impersona- 
tion of  types  which  go  far  to  prove  that 
he  has  the  creative  faculty  and  is  not 
merely  skillful  in  drawing  blackboard 
caricatures  of  these  strange  people. 
The  humor  of  "  Abner  Daniel  *'  is  as  nat- 
ural to  the  situation  as  the  sun's  shining 
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against  the  gray  mountain  sides.  It  is 
his  vernacular  for  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  occasionally  the  beam  of  it  pierces 
through  to  the  world's  wisdom  far  be- 
vond  the  blue  rim  of  his  native  hills.  He 
IS  another  "  David  Harum,"  homelier, 
cruder  indeed,  but  not  less  wise  or  ten- 
der hearted  in  his  own  way.  But  the 
plot  of  the  story  hinges  upon  the  fact 
that  while  the  financial  instinct  exists  in 
these  regions,  it  is  of  a  nickel  size  and 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people  and  the  shortness  of  their  vision. 
And  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
simple  minded,  grasping  poor  have 
neither  the  instruction  nor  experience  nec- 
essary to  protect  them  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  many  sharks  who  invade 
their  territory  and  profit  by  their  igno- 
rance. The  story  is  vital  and  well  con- 
structed, and  we  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Harben's  career  in  his  chosen  field. 

Jeb  Hutton.  The  Story  of  a  Georgia  Boy. 
By  James  B.  Connolly.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ;^i.20  net. 

Boys  will  read  this  story  of  a  Southern 
boy's  life  with  eagerness  and  interest.  It 
is  not  only  entertaining,  but  it  tells  with 
some  detail  how  a  boy  with  little  or  no 
education  except  what  he  has  picked  up 
by  his  own  pluck  and  willingness  to  learn 
can  gain  his  way  upward.  The  duties  of 
the  youthful  hero  and  his  varied  experi- 
ences while  working  on  a  dredge  on  the 
Savannah  River  are  related  so  as  to  give 
a  pretty  full  picture  of  his  life.  A  wide 
awake  boy  who  reads  the  book  will  find 
something  to  stir  his  blood  in  almost 
everv  chapter. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire.  By 
Herbert  W.  Tompkins.  With  Illustrations 
by  Frederick  L.  Griggs.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $2.00. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  series 
of  guide  books  that  the  Macmillans  are 
bringing  out  descriptive  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  storied  England.  The  highways 
and  byways  of  Hertfordshire  reach  far 
back  into  the  past  and  the  inscriptions  on 
their  many  mile  stones  are  well  worth 
reading.  The  mere  descriptions  of  the 
present  volume  are  ballasted  with  much 
history  and  enlivened  with  gossip,  and  it 
furnishes  pleasant  and  suggestive  read- 
ing for  both  tourists  and  stay-at-homes. 


Pebbles 

Have  you  heard  of  the  nice  motor  car 
Which  dear  papa  gave  to  mamma? 
They  went  out  alone  for  a  ride  all  their  own — 
Do  you  ask  if  we're  orphans?     We  are. 

— The  Automobile  Magazine. 

William  Johnson,  stingy  mean, 
Would  not  share  his  apple  green. 
When  arrived  the  colic  bad, 
William  Johnson  wished  he  had. 

—Life. 

. . .  .Little  Girl:  "  How  much  is  insect-pow- 
der a  pound?"  Druggist:  "Five  cents." 
Little  Girl:  "  How  much  is  it  for  a  half  a 
pound?"  Druggist:  "Three  cents."  Little 
Girl:  "  FU  take  the  other  half  of  the  pound." 
— Exchange. 

...  .Sufferer:  "I  can't  stand  it  any  longer; 
Fm  going  to  the  dentist's  this  instant  and 
have  this  tooth  out."  Christian  Scientist: 
"Nonsense!  Your  tooth  doesn't  ache;  it's 
only  your  imagination."  Sufferer:  "  Then  I'll 
have  him  pull  out  my  imagination." — Chris- 
tian Science  Herald. 

....''  Will  you  marry  me ?  "  he  said,  sud- 
denly looking  up  from  the  paper  which  he  had 
been  studying.  "  Wh — why,"  she  replied, 
"  how  you  startled  me.  What  has  caused  you 
to  ask  me  such  an  important  question  so  sud- 
denly?" "  F've  been  looking  over  the  tax 
list."  "  I  can't  see  what  the  tax  list  has  to  do 
with  our  love."  "  Your  father's  name  isn't 
on  it.  He  must  be  very  rich." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

SOME    INTERESTING    EPITAPHS. 

There  was  a  man  who  died  of  late. 
Whom  angels  did  impatient  wait 
With  outstretched  arms  and  smiles  of  love 
To  take  him  to  the  realms  above. 
While  hovering  round  the  lower  skies 
Still  disputing  for  the  prize, 
The  devil  slipped  in  like  a  weasel 
And  down  to  Hell  he  took  old  Kezle. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Lowe. 

Whither  he's  gone  I  do  not  know. 

If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 

Farewell  to  happiness  above. 

If  to  a  place  of  lower  level, 

I  don't  congratulate  the  d 1. 


Here  lies  interred  Priscilla  Bird, 
Who  sang  on  earth  till  sixty-two. 
Now  up  on  high  above  the  sky 
No  doubt  she  sings  like  sixty — too. 


Flere  lies  the  body  of  Susan  Lowder, 
Who  burst  while  drinking  Sedlitz  powder. 
Called  from  this  world  to  her  heavenly  rest, 
She  should  have  waited  till  it  effervesced. 
— Boston  Home  Journal. 


EDITORIALS 


The  Coal  Miners*  Strike 

The  record  of  last  week  shows  a  rap- 
idly growing  popular  demand  for  the 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike  by  arbitra- 
tion or  by  concessions  from  the  mine- 
owners.  It  also  shows  sharp  popular 
disapproval  of  the  arrogance  of  the  asso- 
ciated coal  railroad  presidents,  their  dis- 
courteous attitude  toward  the  President 
at  the  Washington  conference,  and  their 
unwise  demand  that  the  miners'  union 
shall  be  prosecuted  as  an  unlawful 
Trust  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  tide  of  popular  indignation 
is  rising.  The  repeated  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  President  and  others  to 
procure  an  agreement  has  had  the  effect 
of  giving  force  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  say  that  these  coal  mines  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  people. 
Thousands  of  men  who  have  heretofore 
regarded  the  doctrines  and  projects  of 
State  socialism  with  indifference  or  hos- 
tility are  now  ready  to  ask  for  National 
or  State  ownership  of  these  mines,  or 
are  thoughtfully  considering  this  ques- 
tion without  prejudice.  The  mine-own- 
ers, blind  to  the  proofs  of  popular  re- 
volt against  them,  intoxicated  with  the 
power  derived  from  profitable  combina- 
tion, have  unwittingly  done  more  in  five 
months  to  promote  in  the  United  States 
that  State  socialism  which  they  abhor 
than  could  without  their  help  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  decade  by  all  the 
avowed  advocates  and  teachers  of  it. 

Fresh  proof  of  their  folly  was  shown 
last  week  in  their  approval  of  a  formal 
application  to  the  President  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  miners'  union  as  a 
conspiracy  existing  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Acts.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
could  expect  the  American  people  to  look 
with  favor  upon  a  policy  so  hostile  to 
labor  organizations.  That  they  delib- 
erately adopted  it  is  evidence  that  they 
have  utterly  failed  to  measure  and  appre- 
ciate public  sentiment,  or  to  understand 
that  this  movement  would  inevitably 
draw  attention  to  the  character  of  their 
own  alliance. 


They — and  not  the  miners — have 
opened  this  question  of  the  existence  of 
unlawful  combinations  in  the  anthracite 
coal  industry,  and  they  should  cheerfully 
take  the  consequences.  There  are  legal 
authorities  as  competent  as  their  own 
who  hold  that  their  associated  railroad 
and  mining  companies — controlling 
freight  rates,  making  these  extraordi- 
narily high  for  the  extinction  of  inde- 
pendent miners,  allotting  output,  fixing 
uniform  prices  and  operating  in  various 
ways  through  the  agency  of  an  apparent- 
ly distinct  corporation,  in  which  all  of 
them  are  interested,  whose  board  of  di- 
rectors is  composed  of  their  chief  officers, 
and  whose  bonds  and  dividends  are 
guaranteed  by  them — are  clearly  a  com- 
bination existing  and  acting  in  violation 
of  both  the  statutes  which  they  invoke 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  miners'  union. 

President  Baer  has  recently  said  that 
he  is  a  Jacksonian  Democrat.  As  such 
he  may  have  some  regard  for  the  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  formerly 
Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State, 
who  said  last  Saturday  that  the  anthra- 
cite operators  were  "  the  most  unblush- 
ing and  persistent  of  law  breakers  " : 

"  For  years  they  have  discriminated  between 
customers  in  the  freight  charges  on  their  rail- 
roads in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law.  For  years  tliey  have  unlawfully  monop- 
olized interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  Indeed,  the  very 
best  excuse  and  explanation  of  their  astonish- 
ing attitude  at  the  Washington  conference  is 
that  having  violated  so  many  laws  for  so  long 
and  so  many  times,  they  might  rightfully  think 
they  were  wholly  immune  from  either  punish- 
ment or  reproach." 

Mr.  Olney,  who  is  not  a  demagog, 
seems  verv  confident  that  he  is  ric^ht 
about  this.  Undoubtedly  many  intelli- 
gent people  agree  with  him.  Perhaps 
they  will  insist  that  the  Government  shall 
test  the  matter  in  the  courts.  If  Presi- 
dent Baer  and  his  associates  find  them- 
selves required  to  defend  a  suit  under 
the  laws  mentioned,  they  will  not  be  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  that  they  virtually 
invited  prosecution. 

But  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
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Morgan  has  also  failed  to  understand  the 
drift  and  meaning  and  menace  of  public 
opinion  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
railroad  and  mining  companies  in  this 
great  controversy? 

Mr.  Mitchell  deserves  no  adverse 
criticism  for  respectfully  declining  the 
proposition  of  President  Roosevelt  that 
the  men  should  at  once  resume  work,  re- 
lying upon  the  investigation  of  a  Com- 
mission (to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent) whose  decision  the  latter  would 
enforce,  if  he  could.  The  operators  had 
already  publicly  refused  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  a  Commission  so  ap- 
pointed, and,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  the 
President  would  have  no  power  to  com- 
pel an  acceptance  of  them.  How  could 
the  miners'  union  be  expected  to  give  up 
their  long  contest  with  only  the  encour- 
agement of  a  hope  that  the  employers 
would  reverse  their  decision  and  repudi- 
ate their  own  arguments  after  the  people 
had  turned  their  attention  to  other 
things,  and  public  opinion,  now  so  sharp- 
ly aroused,  had  lost  its  force?  But  the 
President,  desiring  to  spare  no  effort 
that  might  end  the  struggle,  was  true  to 
his  keen  sense  of  duty  in  making  this  at- 
tempt. 

As  for  the  futile  conference  in  this 
city,  in  which  three  Senators  took  part, 
it  should  be  said  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  agents  whose  con- 
nection with  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  hostility  of  certain  persons  whom  the 
peacemakers  could  not  afford  to  offend, 
and  that  the  movement  really  was  asso- 
ciated with  politics.  But  it  is  true  that 
in  his  appeal  and  proposition  to  the  op- 
erators the  Governor  of  New  York  rep- 
resented the  people  of  his  great  State, 
and  he  deserved  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect. The  failure  of  the  operators  to 
show  due  courtesy  to  him,  as  well  as 
their  rejection  of  his  request  for  author- 
ity to  offer  the  miners  a  very  small  con- 
cession, was  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
blunders  that  had  already  and  continu- 
ously marked  their  course. 

How  heavy  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
man,  if  such  man  there  be,  who  can  bring 
this  dreadful  and  menacing  industrial 
war  to  an  end  suddenly  and  peacefully, 
at  the  cost  of  only  a  small  concession  in 
pay,  with  a  promise  of  justice,  or  by  con- 
senting that  all  the  points  in  controversy 
shall  be  decided  bv  arbitration  !     This  is 


the  thought  that  inevitably  rises  in  the 
mind  as  we  pass  from^  one  rejected  offer 
to  another,  from  one  day's  unsuccessful 
negotiations  to  those  of  the  next,  and 
look  forward  to  the  misery  impending 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  wrath  of  an 
indignant  people,  and  all  the  suffering 
and  error  that  must  accompany  a  pro- 
longation of  this  strike  for  weeks  to 
come. 

"  If  such  man  there  be,"  we  said. 
There  is  such  a  man.  He  is  here,  in 
New  York.  He  is  known  the  world 
over  as  the  greatest  of  financiers.  His 
power  is  enormous,  on  land  and  sea.  It 
is  supreme  in  this  industry  of  mining  and 
carrying  anthracite  coal.  With  a  dozen 
words,  even  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  could  end  this  bitter 
and  threatening  controversy  to-day.  He 
could  end  it  by  direct  order  granting  a 
small  concession  or  submitting  the  whole 
case  to  arbitrators.  He  could  end  it 
even  by  consenting  to  be  himself  the  sole 
arbitrator ;  for  the  miners  would  accept 
him  and  his  decision.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  in  every 
way  to  exert  his  great  influence,  as  ar- 
bitrator or  as  controlling  capitalist,  for 
conciliation.  We  hope,  and  we  expect, 
that  he  will  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to- 
his  fellow  men, rich  and  poor, and  to  him- 
self, so  to  act. 

The  American  people  look  to  you.  Mr. 
Morgan,  for  the  word  that  shall  restore 
peace  at  the  coal  mines. 

Recognition  of  the  Union 

The  so-called  ''  recognition  of  a 
union  "  is  not  an  academic  or  theoretical 
question,  but  is  a  question  of  practical 
business.  Like  all  business  questions,  it 
is  a  choice  between  alternatives.  If  a 
union  concerns  itself  solely  with  bene- 
ficial or  insurance  features  there  is  no- 
more  reason  for  ''  recognizing  "  it  than 
there  is  for  the  employer  to  ''  recognize  '^ 
a  church  or  club  in  his  business  dealings. 

But  a  labor  union  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  organized  for  strictly  business  pur- 
poses— that  is,  to  negotiate  with  em- 
ployers upon  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
labor.  At  first  employers  always  resent 
this  "  interference  "  with  their  business. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  set  their 
own  prices  for  labor,  to  "  post  notices  '' 
of  changes  and  to  deal  individuallv  with 
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their  employes.  They  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  representatives  of  their  work- 
men. Vet  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
trade-unionism  :  the  selection  of  an  agent 
to  ne<^otiate  upon  the  prices  to  be  paid, 
instead  of  leaving  each  workman  to  his 
own  resources.  Recognition  of  the  union 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  dealing 
with  the  agent  of  the  imion.  It  is  a 
method  of  procedure.  Whether  the  em- 
ployer will  adopt  it  depends,  first,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  union.  There  is 
probably  not  a  single  case  on  record 
where  this  method  has  not  been  forced 
upon  the  employer  by  a  strike  or  by  ex- 
perience with  strikes.  When  the  em- 
ployer finally  adopts  it  it  is  because  he 
considers  it  preferable  to  the  method  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  The  union  does 
not  want  a  strike  any  more  than  the  em- 
ployer. If  it  can  make  a  satisfactory 
bargain  through  its  agent  it  will  always 
do  so.  But  the  history  of  all  labor  unions 
shows  that  a  strike  is  first  necessary  to 
get  the  employer  to  recognize  the  agent. 

Even  then  the  possibility  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  not  eliminated.  The  agent  of 
the  employer  and  the  agent  of  the  union 
may  not  always  be  able  to  agree  on  the 
terms,  and  each  side  may  prefer  again  to 
try  its  strength.  But,  on  the  whole, 
recognition  of  the  union  minimizes 
strikes  and  substitutes  peaceful  negotia- 
tion for  violent  coercion. 

This,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon 
the  spirit  and  frankness  with  which 
recognition  is  accepted.  In  the  pottery 
trade  in  Great  Britain  there  has  not  been 
a  general  strike  since  1836,  owing  to  the 
boards  of  three  agents  of  the  union  and 
three  agents  of  the  employers  which  con- 
duct all  negotiations  and  settle  all  dis- 
putes. The  first  permanent  board  of  this 
kind  in  England  was  established  in  i860 
in  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  in  Bir- 
mingham. From  1710  to  i860  this  in- 
dustry had  seen  a  succession  of  strikes, 
murders,  riot,  arson  and  machine-break- 
ing, alternating  with  arrogance,  oppres- 
sion and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers. In  i860,  after  a  strike  of  eleven 
weeks,  a  permanent  board  of  eleven  op- 
eratives and  eleven  manufacturers  was 
created,  with  full  power  and  the  decisions 
binding  upon  all.  Since  then  there  has 
been  practically  no  industrial  disturb- 
ance in  this  trade. 

The  building  trades  of  Wolverhamp- 


ton in  1864,  after  a  strike  of  17  weeks, 
adopted  a  similar  system.  The  iron, 
shipbuilding  and  machinery  trades  and 
the  lace  trade  of  Nottingham  followed. 
In  1893  the  coal  trade,  after  a  strike  last- 
ing from  June  to  Xovember,  created  a 
committee  of  negotiation  of  14  miners 
and  14  operators,  with  an  outside  chair- 
man elected  by  the  committee.  Since 
1890  boards  with  or  without  an  outside 
chairman  have  been  established  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Leicester,  the  iron 
trade  of  Scotland,  the  dyeing  trade  of 
England  and  in  other  trades. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  perma- 
nent provision  for  this  kind  of  negotia- 
tion was  introduced  in  1865  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  following  a  prolonged 
strike.  In  37  years  there  have  been  but 
three  or  four  interruptions  when  the  two 
sides  were  unable  to  make  an  agreement. 
In  the  bituminous  coal  trade  the  first 
agreement  system  was  established  in 
1874  in  Ohio,  but  was  broken  down  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  It  was, 
however,  revived  on  a  large  scale  after 
the  four  months'  strike  of  1897,  and  con- 
tinues at  the  present  time  as  the  most 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  annual  conferences  for  the 
four  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  include  some  500  delegates 
from  the  miners'  local  unions  and  100 
from  the  employers,  and  their  scale  of 
wages  is  binding  for  one  year  through- 
out the  field.  The  longshoremen  on  the 
Great  Lakes  effected  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  Dock  Managers  in  1899. 
The  system  with  the  iron  molders  and 
the  stove  founders  dates  from  1887,  and 
the  larger  system  with  the  National 
Founders  since  1898.  As  a  result  of  this 
system  the  bricklayers  in  New  York 
have  had  but  one  strike  in  17  years. 
This  organization  has  agreements  in 
many  other  cities.  Several  of  the  other 
building  trades  are  so  strongly  organ- 
ized that  they  dominate  the  employers, 
and  here  the  tables  are  turned,  for  the 
union  lays  down  the  rules,  notifies  the 
employers  and  they  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept. The  Typographical  Union  has 
within  the  past  year  established  a  na- 
tional svstem  of  negotiation,  altho  for 
15  vears  local  agreements  have  been 
made.  Several  other  ac:reemen':  systems, 
national  or  local,  might  also  be  men- 
tioned. 
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The  significance  of  this  wide  experi- 
ence is  evident.  There  can  be  no  half- 
way ground  between  frankly  recognizing 
the  union  and  absolutely  "  smashing " 
th;  union.  If  employers  are  forced  to 
make  concessions  ungraciously  and  with- 
out negotiation,  as  the  anthracite  op- 
erators did  in  1900,  they  greatly  encour- 
age and  strengthen  the  union  in  increas- 
ing its  membership  and  making  further 
demands  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 
In  this  way  the  union  may  ultimately 
dominate  the  employers,  as  they  have 
done  in  certain  building  trades  men- 
tioned above.  The  employer  loses  the 
favorable  position  which  he  might  have 
held  in  a  peaceful  negotiation,  where  he 
could  present  his  side  of  the  case  and 
secure  concessions  in  exchange  for  ad- 
vances. It  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  employers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  these  agreement  systems  that 
their  own  position  is  greatly  improved 
by  virtue  of  them.  They,  of  course,  com- 
plain that  the  workmen  have  secured 
great  advances  in  wages  and  reductions 
in  hours,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
themselves  have  gained  certainty  in  their 
ability  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  their  products,  and  the 
high  wages  have  not  interfered  with 
their  profits,  because  the  union  places  all 
employers  on  a  competitive  equalitv  as 
far  as  cost  of  labor  is  concerned.  This 
favorable  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  union  has  become  strong  enough  to 
affect  the  entire  trade  and  all  competi- 
tors. If  a  union  is  so  strong  that  it  can- 
not be  "  smashed  "  the  wise  and  experi- 
enced employers  prefer  to  deal  with  its 
agents  on  a  frank  business  basis.  If, 
however,  they  have  not  learned  the  les- 
son which  the  progress  of  the  labor 
movement  teaches,  they  prefer  to  try 
their  strength  and  endeavor  to  destroy  it. 
But  there  can  be  no  middle  ground  which 
is  peaceful.  Only  utter  destruction,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  generous  recognition 
on  the  other,  will  guarantee  reasonable 
immunity  from  strikes  and  lockouts. 


The  Ultimate  Results 

WiiATF.VKR  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  may  be  effected,  the  results  of  this 
unprecedented  struggle  will  not  all  ap- 
pear this  winter,  or,  indeed,  within  the 


next  year.  Causes  have  been  set  in  op- 
eration that  are  destined  to  produce  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  industrial,  the 
political  and  the  moral  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

Of  immediate  consequences  we  al- 
ready see  only  too  clearly  the  personal 
suffering  and  the  political  upheaval  that 
nmst  be  endured  this  present  winter.  Be- 
fore the  Christmas  holida3^s  arrive  the 
vital  statistics  of  all  our  large  cities  will 
show  a  sad  increase  of  the  death  rate,  es- 
pecially among  children  and  aged  people. 
Many  business  enterprises  must  inevi- 
tably be  curtailed  and  incomes  must  di- 
minish just  at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  makes  heav- 
ier demands  upon  all  private  resources. 
As  for  the  politicians,  the  public  will  not 
greatly  concern  itself  about  their  desti- 
nies, but  the  aft'airs  of  government  in  a 
number"  of  the  commonwealths,  and  pos- 
sibly at  Washington,  will,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, pass  under  a  different  political  con- 
trol from  that  which  has  been  ascendent 
in  the  last  four  years. 

If  these  results  of  the  strike  were  all 
that  the  public  had  to  face  they  would 
be  serious  enough,  but  they  are  in  reality 
only  the  superficial  and  least  important 
of  many  inevitable  effects.  Our  scheme 
of  industrial  ethics,  our  conceptions  and 
legal  definitions  of  property  rights,  the 
relations  of  government  to  corporate  ac- 
tivity, the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
individual  enterprise,  will  all  be  differ- 
ent, from  this  time  forth,  from  what  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  single 
feature  of  the  struggle  has  been  the  great 
deliberation  with  which  the  public  has 
formed  its  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  and  the  marked  hesitation, 
in  every  section  of  our  great  country,  to 
fix  a  final  judgment  of  blame  upon  any 
party.  No  fact  could  be  more  ominous 
for  wrongdoers  than  this.  When  the 
American  people  judge  hastily,  under 
pressure  of  passion,  or  of  excitement, 
they  too  often  judge  wrongly,  and  do 
injustice.  But  nothing  could  have  more 
of  the  character  of  relentless  fate  than 
an  American,  popular  judgment  deliber- 
ately formed,  after  full  consideration  of 
the  facts.  Like  the  condemnation  of 
slavery,  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  of 
various  lesser  evils  that  have  threatened 
to  blioht  the  national  life,  it  will  in  this 
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instance,  as  in  tlinse,  l)c  remorseless  an(i 
resistless. 

Underlying  it  will  be  the  plain,  strong 
American  instinct  of  fair  play.  This  in- 
stinct has  demanded,  it  will  continue  to 
demand,  that  any  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  shall  be  permitted  to  work,  whether 
he  belongs  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  So 
far,  this  instinct  of  fair  play  will  be  on 
the  side  of  the  operators,  and  will  con- 
demn the  administration  of  Governor 
Stone. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all.  The 
same  instinct  of  fair  play  in  every  part 
of  our  national  domain  will  emphatically 
assert  the  right  of  miners  or  laborers  of 
any  description  to  organize  trade  unions 
and  to  remain  faithful  to  them  under  all 
circumstances.  The  proposition  of  the 
operators  that  they  may  form  any  kind 
of  a  trust  or  combination  to  take  the  pub- 
lic by  the  throat  and  then  turn  about  and 
invoke  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  crush  labor  organizations  as 
criminal  conspiracy  is  a  piece  of  stupen- 
dous insolence  that  the  public  will  not 
forget  and  that  it  certainly  will  punish. 
Governor  Odell's  retort  to  Mr.  Baer 
stated  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is.  The 
American  public  holds  that  the  operators, 
on  this  point,  are  utterly  in  the  wrong. 

Even  recognition  of  the  union  will  not 
at  this  late  day  satisfy  the  outraged  sense 
of  justice  which  is  beginning  to  find 
voice  in  every  quarter.  Not  only  the 
miners'  union,  but  also  the  public  itself, 
has  been  insolently  treated  by  the  little 
group  of  operators. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the 
people  have  been  quietly,  thoughtfully 
considering  the  propositions  that  were 
somewhat  dramatically  forced  upon  their 
attention  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 
They  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  admit  that 
all  private  property  in  land  is  wrong. 
But  no  one  who  reads  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  fail  to  observe  that  the  opinion 
is  spreading,  steadily  and  resistlessly, 
among  the  great  middle  classes  no  less 
than  among  the  wage-earners,  that  pri- 
vate property  in  certain  kinds  of  land 
and  under  certain  circumstances  may  be 
verv  wrong  indeed.  The  insertion  of  a 
plank  in  the  New  York  Democratic  plat- 
form calling  for  public  ownership  of  coal 
mining  lands  marks  the  entrance  of  this 
question  into  practical  politics.     Once  in 


it  will  not  drop  out.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  never  consent  to  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  such  private  domination 
of  one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  as 
has  been  so  disastrously  exhibited  this 
summer.  If  the  only  way  to  assert  con- 
trol by  the  public  and  for  the  public  is 
found  to  be  through  public  ownership, 
the  public  will  take  that  step  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

Back  of  all  these  practical  issues  lies 
a  broadening  and  deepening  sense  of 
justice  which  must  modify  the  whole 
basis  of  property  right  and  give  to  it  a 
different  ethical  character  from  that 
which  it  now  possesses.  The  notion  that 
private  property  is  absolute  and  that  the 
private  property  owner  has  no  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  has  never  been  tenable 
as  a  proposition  of  ethics,  as  a  rule  of 
law  or  as  a  fact  of  history.  It  was  never 
more  preposterous  than  it  is  to-day. 
Great  possesssions  carry  with  them  great 
and  grave  responsibilities.  The  mine 
operators  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than 
a  generation  have  exploited  their  oppor- 
tunities ruthlessly,  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  moral  considerations  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  open  violation  of  law.  To 
hear  them  talk  now  about  the  lawlessness 
of  the  men  whom  they  have  been  grind- 
ing and  squeezing,  for  whose  physical 
well-being,  social  life  and  moral  condi- 
tion they  have  shown  no  more  regard 
than  they  would  for  so  many  beasts  of 
the  field,  is  enough  to  fill  a  righteous  man 
with  indignation.  For  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  coal  regions  these  operators 
and  no  others  are  responsible.  If  thefts, 
burnings  and  murders  have  interfered 
with  the  peaceful  operation  of  the 
mines,  the  operators  have  themselves  to 
thank.  They  have  knowingly  and  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  their  profits  main- 
tained conditions  that  could  yield  little 
else  but  theft,  incendiarism  and  homicide. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  are  se- 
vere words,  but  they  are  true  words. 
There  is  only  one  procedure  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  coal  operators.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel  the  iron  grip  of  that 
sense  of  justice  which  fortunately  does 
exist  in  other  portions  of  the  human 
race.  We  predict  that  as  one  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  summer's  bad  work  in 
her  coal  regions  Pennsylvania  with  her 
politicians  and  her  coal  operators  will  be 
made  to  feel  the  grip  of  that  sense  of 
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iiistice  in  the  American  people  and  to 
feel  it  as  an  experience  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Presidential  Paradoxes 

"  Of  all  the  unskilled  labor  of  the 
present  day  surely  that  of  the  modern 
poet  is  the  most  grotesque  " — this  even 
more  grotesque  and  unskilled  statement 
we  take  from  the  Presidential  Address 
of  Prof.  John  Perry  before  the  engi- 
neering section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Professor  Perry  holds  the  chair 
of  engineering  at  South  Kensington, 
and  is  an  authority  on  bridges  and  cal- 
culus, if  not  on  poetry.  So  the  authors 
of  "  In  Memoriam  "  and  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  "  are  "  unskilled  !  " 

But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  education, 
especially  of  engineers,  that  Professor 
Perry  may  speak  with  more  authority 
than  on  poets,  for  he  is  a  teacher  of  engi- 
neering ;  and  he  says : 

"  The  average  boy  leaves  an  EngHsh  school 
with  no  power  to  think  for  himself,  with  a 
hatred  for  books,  with  less  than  none  of  the 
knowledge  which  might  help  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  sees,  and  he  has  learned  what 
is  called  mathematics  in  such  a  fashion  that 
he  hates  the  sight  of  an  algebraic  function  all 
his  life  after," 

The  e><planation  of  this  sad  condition 
is  found  in  the  dependence  on  Latin. 
Professor  Perry  would  not  have  even  a 
modern  language  compulsory.  He 
says : 

''  The  public  schools  of  England  teach  Eng- 
lish through  Latin,  .  .  .  and  when  the 
average  boy  leaves  school  for  the  army  or  any 
other  pursuit  open  to  average  boys  he  cannot 
write  a  letter,  he  cannot  construct  a  gram- 
matical sentence,  he  cannot  describe  anything 
he  has  seen.  There  is  only  one  subject  which 
ordinary  schoolmasters  can  teach  well — Latin. 
The  other  subjects  have  gradually  been  added 
to  the  curriculum  for  examination  purposes ; 
they  are  taught  in  water-tight  compartments — 
or,  rather,  they  are  only  crammed  and  not 
taught  at  all.  Our  school  system  resembles 
the  ordinary  type  of  old-established  works, 
where  gradual  accretion  has  produced  a  hig- 
gledy-piggledy set  of  shops,  which  one  looks 
at  with  stupefaction,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get 
business  done  in  them  well  and  promptly  and 
yet  it  seems  impossible  to  start  a  reform,  any- 
where. What  is  wanted  is  an  earthquake  or  a 
fire,  a  good   fire  to  destroy  the  whole  works. 


And  for  much  the  same  reason  our  whole  pub- 
lic school  system  ought  to  be  '  scrapped.'  " 

Where  shall  Professor  Perry  have  us 
go  for  better  methods  of  education.  To 
Germany  ?     Hardly.     Hear  him  : 

"  I  consider  that  in  the  scholastic  industry 
there  has  been  far  too  much  standardization. 
Gymnasien  and  polytechnic  schools  are  stand- 
ardized in  Germany.  The  English  boy  may  be 
called  stupid  so  often  that  he  actually  believes 
himself  to  be  stupid ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  he  will  find  in  some  way  or  other  an 
escape  from  the  stupefying  kind  of  school- 
work  to  which  the  German  boy  submits.  And 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  average  Eng- 
lish boy  of  nineteen  pass  such  a  silly  school- 
leaving  examination  as  the  German  boy,  and 
to  pass  through  a  polytechnic,  I  am  quite  sure 
there  would  be  little  employment  among  com- 
mon sense  English  engineers  for  such  a  manu- 
factured article.  .  .  .  The  following  is,  I 
understand,  a  stock  question  at  certain  gym- 
nasien :  '  Write  out  all  the  trigonometrical  for- 
mulae you  know.'  I  asked  my  young  inform- 
ant, 'Well,  how  many  did  you  write?' 
'  Sixty-two  '  was  the  answer.  .  .  .  Stras- 
burg  geese  used  to  be  fed  in  France;  now  they 
are  fed  in  Germany." 

Really,  this  is  flat  educational  profan- 
ity. Has  not  Germany  reached  the 
acme  of  pedagogic  perfection  ?  Her  uni- 
versities, her  gymnasien,  her  polytech- 
nics, all  her  Herbartian  machinery — are 
they  not  the  model  and  despair  of  imi- 
tators the  world  over,  and  was  it  decent 
that  the  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation should  silently  listen  to  such  sac- 
rilege ?  Hardly ;  and  altho  it  had  been 
a  rule  of  the  Association  that  presiden- 
tial addresses  should  be  barred  from  dis- 
cussion, this  year  the  rule  was  waived 
for  the  very  purpose  of  discussing  the 
subject  opened  so  forcefully  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  engineering  section. 

Professor  Perry  said  not  a  word  on 
the  Education  Bill  now  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  Ministry ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  and  his  hearers  are  not 
with  the  Bal  fours  and  Talbots,  the  bish- 
ops, and  the  deans.  The  practical  men, 
the  scientific  men,  the  progressive  men 
believe  that  England  is  suffering  im- 
mensely from  her  miserable  public 
school  system.  They  want  genuine 
modern  schools,  not  controlled  by  ec- 
clesiastical Latinists.  If  some  of  them 
sDcak  extravagantly,  they  need  to  in  or- 
der to  disturb  British  somnolence.  Thus. 
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we   excuse   some   of    Professor   Perrv's 
paradoxes. 

The  Bible  in  Public  Schools 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  has 
decided  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  singing-  of  rehgious  hymns  in  the 
pubHc  schools  is  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  State.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised ;  we  are  not  grieved.  The  decision 
pleases  us  and  we  believe  it  to  be  good 
law  and  in  the  interest  of  both  justice 
and  religion.  Our  readers  know  perfect- 
ly well  that  we  hold  that  in  public  schools 
supported  by  Christians,  Jews  and  in- 
fidels, men  of  all  faiths  and  no  faith,  and 
attended  by  their  children,  it  is  unfair 
and  unwise  to  have  any  sort  of  religion 
selected  and  inculcated.  We  believe  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  and  not 
of  the  State  to  teach  religion  ;  and  for  the 
Church  to  confess  its  incompetency  and 
to  ask  the  State,  through  such  miscel- 
laneous teachers  as  we  have,  to  supple- 
ment its  lack  of  service,  is  humiliating 
and  shameful.  We  will  trust  and  ask  no 
tax-paid  haphazard  teachers  to  do  the 
work  of  parents  and  the  Church. 

The  evil  of  this  perfunctory  religious 
teaching  is  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
We  know  of  a  multitude  of  public 
schools  in  our  cities  where  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  are  Jews,  and  yet 
they  have  been  required  to  sing  Christ- 
mas carols  in  December,  purely  Christian 
songs,  to  the  indignation  of  their  parents. 
Such  a  requirement  makes  the  people 
foes  to  the  public  school  system.  In  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Hughes  there  was 
carried  on  a  great  conflict  between  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  in  this  country,  the 
Catholics  protesting  against  the  reading 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  as  a  required  ex- 
ercise. They  were  told  that  this  is  a 
Protestant  country  and  that  if  they  did 
not  like  it  they  might  stay  away.  That 
is  precisely  what  they  did.  They  started 
their  parochial  schools,  which  grew  to  a 
great  system  which  seriously  antagonize 
our  public  schools.  They  were  right 
in  their  objection,  for  the  King  James 
Aversion  of  the  Bible  is  a  sectarian  Bible, 
and  must  be  so  long  as  the  Catholic 
Church  forbids  its  use  and  requires  that 
a  Catholic  version  be  used. 

And  yet  the  great  principle  which 
separates    the    secular    function    of    the 


State  from  the  religious  function  of  the 
Church  is  only  blindly  seen  by  many 
good  people.  The  summer  school  of  the 
South,  meeting  in  Knoxville  last  July, 
passed  this  resolution : 

"  Conscious  of  our  dependence  upon  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  and  believing  that  the  highest 
and  truest  civilization  can  be  attained  only  by 
following  the  precepts  of  the  great  teacher, 
Jesus  Christ,  we  favor  the  recognition  of  the 
Bible  in  our  public  schools." 

Our  American  doctrine  of  utter  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  is,  however, 
now  usually  accepted,  at  least  in  theory, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  religious  exercises  do 
not  belong  to  the  free  public  school.  But 
some  of  those  who  with  us  would  lead 
the  Bible  out  by  the  front  door  with  all 
honor,  ask  us  to  open  the  postern  gate 
to  let  it  creep  in  again  unobserved.  They 
tell  us — and  we  hear  it  from  college 
presidents  and  from  teachers'  conven- 
tions— that  the  Bible,  banished  as  re- 
ligion, must  be  brought  back  as  litera- 
ture. The  Bible,  they  tell  us,  is  the  best 
and  choicest  of  literature,  and  that  it  will 
never  do  to  let  the  children  grow  up 
ignorant  of  it ;  and  before  they  have  the 
word  literature  well  out  of  their  mouths 
they  begin  to  talk  about  the  importance 
of  the  Bible  to  teach  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.  The  International 
Sunday  School  Convention  at  its  late 
meeting  in  Denver  passed  this  resolu- 
tion: 

"  Whereas,  The  Bible  is  not  only  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  but  also  the  world's  great- 
est treasury  of  literature,  and  its  reading  is 
now  excluded  from  most  of  the  public  schools 
of  America, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
is  instructed  to  appoint  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  what 
means  should  be  taken  in  the  various  States 
and  provinces  to  secure  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  without  comment,  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  land." 

Here  the  religious  purpose  is  con- 
fessed, while  the  literary  pretense  is  put 
forward.  It  is  only  the  latter  which  the 
National  Educational  Association  pre- 
sented in  its  Declaration  of  Principles  at 
Minneapolis : 

"  Wc  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as  will  permit 
and  encourage  the  English  Bible,  now  honored 
hv  name  in  manv  schools,  laws,  and  State  in- 
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stitutions,  to  be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary 
work  of  the  highest  and  purest  type,  side  by 
side  with  the  poetry  and  prose  which  it  has 
inspired  and  in  large  part  formed." 

Well,  which  is  it,  literature  or  re- 
ligion? If  it  is  religion,  we  will  have 
none  of  it.  There  is  a  curse  upon  State 
religion.  It  makes  men  hate  the  Church. 
That  is  the  persistent  trouble  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  now  in  England. 
Give  us  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State 
and  let  their  scope  be  kept  absolutely 
distinct.  Trust  no  State  to  teach  your 
children  religion,  and  do  not  think  to 
impose  your  New  Testament  Bible  and 
your  Lord's  Prayer  on  Old  Testament 
Jews. 

Is  it  really  literature  and  not  religion 
that  these  gentlemen  want?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  It  is  not  the  literary  charm, 
not  the  interesting  stories,  not  the 
grandeur  or  the  wit  that  they  are  think- 
ing of,  but  the  sacred  character  of  the 
book,  that  is,  its  religiousness.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  such  anxiety  to  have 
the  "  Iliad  "  read,  or  ''Paradise  Lost,"  or 
even  Shakespeare,  until  we  come  into  the 
higher  schools  in  which  literature  is  a 
special  study. 

But  it  is  not  as  literature  that  we 
chiefly  value  the  Bible.  It  is  degrading 
to  it  to  lower  it  to  that  level  and  make  it 
a  lesson  of  style  or  story.  It  is  not  the 
Beautiful  Bible  but  the  Holy  Bible.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  it  on  any  other  basis. 
Call  it  literature  if  you  will,  but  it  will 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a  religious 
book,  and  that  will  be  the  real  reason 
for  introducing  and  teaching  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  smuggle  the  Bible  into  the 
public  schools  under  a  false  pretense.  It 
is  our  one  great  book  of  religion  and  as 
such  let  it  be  treated,  the  Church's  sacred 
Book. 

The  Economic  Restraints  of  Re- 
ligion 

It  is  the  flimsiest  kind  of  pseudo-re- 
ligious optimism  which  holds  that  be- 
cause honesty  and  fidelity  to  contracts 
are  more  and  more  essential  to  modern 
business  relations,  modern  business  is 
therefore  more  and  more  essentially 
Christian.  Religion  goes  deeper,  and 
might  even  condemn  the  entire  structure 
of  modern  business  as  radicallv  wrong 


and  hostile  to  the  true  life  of  fellowship 
with  divine  perfection.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  honesty  and  fidelity  to  contracts  are 
concerned,  a  society  composed  wholly  of 
gamblers  would  be  necessarily  stricter 
on  these  points  than  any  other  conceiv- 
able form  of  society.  The  gambler  who 
violated  his  contracts  and  did  not  play 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  game  would  be  ab- 
solutely shut  out  from  earning  a  living. 
No  one  would  play  with  him.  He  not 
only  would  not  succeed;  he  would  not 
even  be  admitted  to  the  game,  and  the 
penalty  would  be  starvation.  Among 
themselves  gamblers  are  the  "  soul  of 
honor  " — it  is  only  when  they  are  "  fleec- 
ing the  lambs  "  that  they  violate  their 
high  code  of  ethics.  If  there  were  no 
"  lambs,"  and  if  all  were  gamblers,  their 
code  of  honor  and  fidelity  to  agreements 
would  be  irrefragable. 

But  the  gambler's  life  is  radically  op- 
posed to  that  true  perfection  of  charac- 
ter which  religion  seeks.  In  a  society 
of  gamblers  the  religious  man  would  be 
as  effectually  shut  out  from  a  living  as 
the  dishonest  gambler.  It  is  exactly  for 
this  reason  that  religion,  while  it  re- 
nounces the  sinful  life  that  conforms  to 
existing  institutions,  is  compelled  to  re- 
form those  institutions  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  survival.  Men  must  first  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  support  their  children  before 
they,  as  a  race,  can  seek  God.  Only  the 
few  can  be  martyrs,  else  the  religious 
element  would  perish  from  society.  The 
great  majority  are  bound  down  to  the 
necessities  of  life  as  determined  by  the 
rules  of  the  existing  social  institutions. 
Religion,  therefore,  has  always  been  com- 
pelled to  work  for  the  elevation  of  insti- 
tutions in  order  that  the  masses  may  be- 
come religious  without  becoming  ex- 
tinct. 

The  connection  between  economic  ad- 
justment and  moral  character  is  recog- 
nized by  every  progressive  business  man- 
agement. A  leading  life  insurance  com- 
pany recently  changed  its  method  of  pay- 
ing agents  by  abandoning  the  system  of 
high  percentage  on  the  first  premium  and 
substituting  the  system  of  moderate  per- 
centage on  the  first  premium  and  graded 
percentages  on  successive  premiums  for 
a  term  of  years.  This  has  improved  the 
character  of  agents,  has  eliminated  those 
who  entered  the  business  temporarily 
and  who  shifted  from  one  company  to 
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iiiiother,  and  has  lessened  the  incentives 
to  divide  fees  with  the  policyholder  and 
to  cater  to  straw  policies.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple example  of  the  way  in  which  eco- 
nomic adjustment  may  be  directed  to- 
ward moral  elevation.  It  is  one  of  the 
infinite  ways  in  which  the  methods  of 
wage  payment,  which  are  widely  various, 
may,  with  ingenuity  and  a  moral  pur- 
pose, be  adapted  to  the  development  of 
moral  character. 

Certainty  and  security  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  solid  of  all  economic  foun- 
dations for  moral  improvement.  The 
enormous  fluctuations  of  modern  indus- 
try and  the  rapid  rushing  toward  the  ex- 
tremes of  overwork  and  out  of  work  fo- 
ment a  spirit  of  feverish  speculation,  and 
unsettle  the  habits  of  steady  work  and 
personal  restraint.  Here,  a  stable  and 
elastic  currency  is  not  only  an  economic 
but  also  a  far  reaching  moral  reform. 

Publicity  of  corporate  accounts  and 
official  supervision  of  bookkeeping  are 
generally  reognized  as  elevating  the 
character  of  those  in  the  business.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  comparison  between  the 
standards  of  bankers  during  the  era  of 
wild-cat  banks  and  the  standards  during 
the  era  of  national  banks  supervised  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Perhaps  greater  than  all  else  in  pro- 
moting the  highest  development  of  char- 
acter is  the  consciousness  that  one's  work 
is  of  public  service  and  that  the  public 
appreciates  it.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  interesting  and  touching  than 
the  conversation  of  a  city  fireman  as  he 
tells  of  the  civil  service  rules  that  give 
him  certainty  of  employment,  of  the  mu- 
nicipal pension  system  that  provides  for 
his  old  age  or  disability  and  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  of  the  rivalries  and  emulation  of 
each  company  in  striving  for  the  short- 
est time-record  in  reaching  a  fire.  Mu- 
nicipal reform  goes  far  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  high  development  of  char- 
acter among  the  plain,  everyday  people. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  cited 
from  industry  and  politics,  showing  the 
close  relations  between  the  mechanics  of 
society  and  the  elevation  of  personal 
character.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
recognition  of  this  connection  belittles 
the  religious  element  in  man.  Not  yet, 
it  is  true,  has  the  science  either  of  psy- 
chology^ or  of  sociology  reached  the  con- 
structive stage  where  it  can  be  used  as  a 


[)ositive  aid  to  promote  the  religious  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  individual,  as 
the  science  of  electricity,  for  example,  is 
used  in  the  art  of  electrical  engineering. 
In  both  sciences  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  principles  is  mainly  empir- 
ical and  largely  fantastic  and  Utopian.  In 
sociology  the  antagonism  of  selfish  and 
dominant  interests  stands  in  the  way. 
Religious  progress  turns  on  freedom  of 
choice.  Freedom  of  choice  turns  on 
equality  of  opportunity.  Sociology  must 
discover  the  practical  devices  which 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is 
rightly  said  that  legislation  cannot  make 
men  better  or  make  them  religious.  But 
legislation  and  economic  adjustment  can 
act  as  a  means  of  artificial  selection. 
They  can  displace  bad  men  by  good  men. 
They  can  give  the  good  men  the  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  of  competition. 
They  can  establish  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity which  permits  the  good  in  each 
man  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
evil.  As  rapidly  as  these  principles  are 
realized  and  become  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority,  just  so  rap- 
idly will  the  religious  spirit  in  mankind 
be  able  to  open  up  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements of  society  to  its  own  highest 
expression. 


President  Butler's 
Appeal 


When  President  But- 
ler succeeded  Presi- 
dent Low  we  stated 
that  the  success  of  his  administration  de- 
pended on  whether  he  could  raise  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Columbia  University.  President 
Low  had  from  his  own  fortune  con- 
tributed a  million  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
had  supplemented  it  by  gifts  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  balance 
the  deficiency  of  income.  The  debt  of 
the  University  amounts  to  about  $3,000,- 
000,  and  the  annual  interest  charges  to 
v$i  00,000.  President  Butler  evidently 
understands  the  situation  and  in  his  An- 
nual Report,  just  issued,  he  does  not  at 
all  shrink  from  the  subject.  Money  is 
the  first  and  chief  topic.  He  appeals  to 
the  rich  men  of  New  York  for  not  less 
than  $10,000,000,  first  to  extinguish  the 
debt,  then  $2,000,000  to  purchase  land 
needed  for  extension,  $2,300,000  for 
needed  buildings,  and  $2,700,000  endow- 
ment   for   general    University   expenses. 
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This  is  what  is  immediately  needed,  and 
President  Butler  frankly  says  that  $5,- 
000,000  more  will  be  needed  soon  after. 
This  is  a  big-  demand,  but  it  is  not  more 
than  the  rich  men  of  New  York  ought 
to  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  chief  honor 
of  the  city.  The  University  already 
holds  property  worth  $21,000,000,  of 
course  much  of  it  unproductive  except  in 
students'  fees,  and  of  this  sum  over 
$8,000,000  was  added  during  the  twelve 
years  of  President  Low's  administration. 

^       V-  President     Butler     has 

Two-Year  •  1         1       ,  1 

D  u^i^,»  *  A,»c  considered  the  plan 
Bachelors  of  Arts       ,  .     ^  t^-rr 

adopted  first  at  Har- 
vard, and  since  accepted  at  other  col- 
leges, by  which  a  student  can  have  his 
specialized  studies  of  senior  year  count 
as  the  first  year  in  a  professional  school ; 
and  that  other  plan  by  which,  after  three 
years  in  college,  a  student  can  pass  di- 
rectly to  the  professional  school  and  get 
his  A.B.  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  there ; 
and  that  third  plan  adopted  at  Chicago 
University  by  which  a  student  after  two 
years  in  college  can  get  the  degree  of  As- 
sociate in  Arts ;  and  he  rejects  them  all 
for  a  yet  more  radical  plan.  What  he 
would  have  is  the  full  degree  of  A.B. 
given  at  the  end  of  Sophomore  year,  for 
those  who  wish  to  pass  then  into  business 
or  a  professional  school,  and  to  give  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  the  close  of  the  full 
four  years'  course.  The  defense  of  this 
proposed  change  is  the  claim  that  in  Co- 
lumbia the  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation,  and  the  average  age  of 
students,  have  been  raised  by  as  much  as 
one  year  since  1880,  and  as  much  as  two 
years  since  i860.  This  may  be  true  of 
Columbia,  which  had  no  great  reputa- 
tion forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  hardly  true 
of  our  best  colleges  of  that  day.  Col- 
leges now  admit  students  with  no  Greek, 
or  even  with  no  Latin,  but  if  we  make 
the  comparison  of  classical  courses  we 
shall  find  that  there  has  been  no  special 
increase  in  the  requirements  in  Latin 
since  i860.  Yale  now  requires  Caesar, 
Nepos,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  six  books 
of  the  yEneid  and  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses." Excepting  Ovid  this  is  no  more 
than  "  Uncle  Sam  "  used  to  teach  at  An- 
dover  Academy.  In  Greek  there  are  re- 
quired foiir  books  of  Xenophon's  "  An- 


abasis," and  three  books  of  the  "  Iliad;  " 
and  as  much  as  that  was  carried  by  An- 
dover  Academy  students  to  Yale  in  1850. 
In  mathematics  the  same  algebra  is  re- 
quired as  then,  and  probably  more  ge- 
ometry, altho  we  observe  that  solid  ge- 
ometry is  taught  at  Yale  in  Freshman 
year.  There  is  here  some  advance  in  re- 
quirements. The  principal  advance  is  in 
the  requirement  of  one  year's  study  of 
either  French  or  German.  There  is  also 
a  showy  lot  of  English  literature  re- 
quired, but  that  amounts  to  very  little. 
Not  a  line  of  science  is  required.  We 
hesitate  to  approve  President  Butler's 
proposal  to  give  the  degree  of  A.B.  at 
the  end  of  Sophomore  year,  altho  the 
present  system  of  optionals  makes,  for 
many  students,  the  two  last  years  of 
questionable  value ;  but  we  are  far  from 
allowing  that  college  students  graduate 
now  with  two  years  more  of  education 
than  thev  had  in  i860. 


^ 


Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Threat 


Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
not  only  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the 
British  Government;  he  is  also  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Liberal-Union- 
ists. He  does  not  like,  and  they  do  not 
like,  the  Education  Bill,  which  puts  the 
management  of  primary  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  But  he  tells  his 
followers  that  if  the  bill  is  defeated  the 
Government  will  resign,  and  that  that 
means  victory  for  the  Irish,  the  pro- 
Bo€rs  and  the  Little  Englanders.  But 
the  war  is  ended  and  the  two  latter  is- 
sues are  dead.  All  that  is  left  is 
the  reform  of  the  army,  which  the  Tory 
Government  does  not  try  to  achieve.  In- 
stead it  defends  the  corruption  of  the 
cavalry  mounts.  When  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain tells  his  followers  to  stand  by  the 
Government's  Education  Bill,  with  some 
amendments,  so  as  to  defeat  Irish  home 
rule,  that  is  as  much  as  to  tell  the  Irish 
members  to  desert  the  Government.  If 
they  should  do  that  the  Education  Bill 
would  stand  a  good  chance  to  be  de- 
feated, and  we  are  not  sure  that  this 
would  so  much  grieve  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  faction.  This  bill  must  be  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  them.  It  is  against 
all  their  old  Liberal  principles. 


INSURANCE 


Mr.  McCall  on  State  Supervision 

President  John  A.  McCall,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  addressed  the  late  Com- 
missioners' convention  in  Cohimbus  on 
State  Supervision.   The  subject  is  alv^ays 
important,  and  as  Mr.  McCall  has  risen 
to  his  present  position  from  a  clerkship 
under  a  commissioner,  afterward  a  com- 
missioner himself  in  the  largest  of  the 
States,  he  is  qualified  by  experience  to 
speak  on  the  subject.     He  begins  by  re- 
viewing  the   development   of   insurance 
supervision,  which  began  in  Massachu- 
setts as  long  ago  as  1807  by  a  resolution 
requiring  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  next 
legislative    session,    thus    affirming    the 
right  of  inquiry.     Reports  were  required 
in  New  York  as  long  ago  as  1828,  and  a 
general    insurance    law    was    passed    in 
1849,  tc^  years  before  supervision  was 
formally  established.      An  act  of    185 1 
required    a    guaranty  deposit  with    the 
State    Comptroller,    authorized    him    to 
make  examinations,  and  even  provided 
for  their  dissolution  if  found  insolvent, 
altho  no  standard  of  solvency  was  pre- 
scribed. 

Following  his  review  of  how  gradual- 
ly the  existing  body  of  insurance  law 
grew  up,  Mr.  McCall  summarizes  the  re- 
quirements made  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies. He  admits  the  array  formidable, 
yet  believes  the  evils  of  no  supervision 
at  all  would  be  far  worse ;  "  the  evils  of 
supervision  are  such  as  inhere  in  all  gov- 
ernments, the  evils  of  non-supervision 
are  the  evils  of  anarchy."  So  he  argues 
at  considerable  length  in  favor  of  super- 
vision as  the  lesser  and  necessary  evil, 
and,  on  that  ground,  unanswerably. 
Whether  he  believes  that  national  super- 
vision would  retain  the  good  and  remove 
or  lessen  the  evil,  or  whether  he  be- 
lieves it  practicable,  he  does  not  state ; 
from  certain  decisions  which  he  cites,  he 
thinks  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  as  a  condition,  and  he  makes 
the  suggestion  that,  pending  such  amend- 
ment, the  members  of  the  association  ad- 
dressed should  co-operate  with  the  tax- 
law  commissioners  of  the  several  States 
to  secure  uniform  tax  laws  and  so  on, 
whereby  "policvholders  may  be  protected 
against  the  crude  and  oftentimes  destruc- 


tive legislation  proposed  in  some  of  the 
States." 

Our  own  view  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, and  is  that  the  effectual  remedy 
lies  in  a  more  intelligent  public  opinion 
regarding  insurance.  When  the  people 
at  large  come  to  view  insurance  com- 
panies, not  as  corporations  monopolistic 
and  foreign  to  themselves,  but  as  a  part 
of  themselves  and  interwoven  closely 
with  their  own  life  and  weal,  they  will 
manage  to  impress  this  view  on  legis- 
lators ;  then  the  spirit  of  dealing  with 
insurance  wilt  become  conservative  and 
friendly,  not  one  of  hostility  and  attack. 

Mr.  McCall  has  made,  however,  a 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  especially 
useful  for  its  historical  review. 


J« 


The  advertising  columns  of  some  of 
the   evening  papers   are  thickly   strewn 
with  the  appeals    of    parties  who  offer 
some     ''  tips  "     on     the     stock     market. 
Credulous  as  human  nature  is — especial- 
ly greedy  human  nature — we  can  never 
quite  cease  wondering  at  the  dupe  who 
buys  gold  bricks  at  a  bargain  or  pays 
$25  for  information  where  a  pot  of  gold 
is  buried.     The  marvel  is  why  it  never 
occurs  to  the  dupe  that  a  man  who  owned 
a  real  gold  brick  would  never  sell  it  at 
any  bargain  price  and  that  whoever  knew 
where  a   pot  of    gold   is  buried   would 
prefer  to  dig  it  up  himself.     The  seer 
who  could  positively  know  the  course  of 
the  stock  market  for  a  week  ahead  could 
do  better  by  using  his  knowledge  him- 
self; at  least,  he  would  not  have  to  ad- 
vertise for  customers  at  $10  each.     Anrl 
now   here   is   somebody  offering  racing 
tips — "  the    one-horse    guaranteed    wire 
costs  only  $10,"  and  you  are  guaranteed 
to  become  **  a  net  winner  of  $50  on  a 
$20  flat  bet."    The  mischief  such  schools 
of  gambling  and  theft  must  do  is  seri- 
ous, and  the  credulity  which  believes  that 
men  who  can  turn  $20  into  $50  so  easily 
and  surely  would  not  keep  the  oppor- 
tunity themselves  is  amazing.     It  is  use- 
less to  try  to  protect  determined  dupes, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  they  all   decline 
life  insurance  because  it  costs  so  much. 


FINANCIAL 


The  Cereal  Crops 

The  Government's  crop  report  for 
October,  published  last  Saturday,  shows 
that  the  corn  crop,  as  promised  early  in 
the  season,  has  been  the  largest  ever  har- 
vested in  this  country.  Condition  and 
acreage  indicate  a  total  of  2,352,776,000 
bushels,  which  may  be  compared  with 
last  year's  very  small  yield  of  1,522,519,- 
000,  and  an  average  of  2,025,000,000  for 
the  four  years  preceding.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  this  great  crop  will  be  seen  in 
lower  prices  for  beef  and  enlarged  ex- 
ports of  corn  and  provisions. 

The  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  about 
620,000,000  bushels,  against  last  year's 
748,460,000.  But  the  crop  of  1901  broke 
the  record,  and  before  that  year  a  crop 
of  620,000,000  had  been  surpassed  only 
once.  We  shall  have  a  considerable 
quantity  to  sell  abroad,  but  our  exports 
will  fall  below  those  of  last  year,  owing 
to  the  enlarged  supply  in  Europe,  where 
recent  estimates  point  to  a  total  yield  ex- 
ceeding that  of  1 90 1  by  150,000,000 
bushels.  France  and  Germany  appear  to 
have  75,000,000  bushels  more  than  they 
harvested  last  year,  and  reports  from 
Russia,  sometimes  misleading,  indicate 
an  increase  of  50,000,000  there. 

The  October  report  shows  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  the  estimated  yield  per 
acre  of  oats  since  one  month  ago — from 
30.3  to  34.5  bushels,  the  largest  ever  re- 
ported. This  points  to  a  crop  of  988,- 
632,000  bushels,  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  year.  In  1901  the  quan- 
tity was  736,000,000,  and  only  twice  has 
the  crop  been  more  than  800,000,000. 

Syndicate  Profits 

We  suppose  there  has  never  been  a 
more  profitable  operation  of  the  kind 
than  the  financing  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  when  it 
was  formed  and  for  a  few  months  there- 
after by  a  syndicate  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Among  the 
members  of  this  syndicate  a  fourth  divi- 
dend of  $10,000,000  has  recently  been 
distributed.  The  sum  advanced  by  the 
syndicate  was $25,000,000, but  after  a  few 
months  this  was  returned  to  the  subscrib- 
ers, who  have  since  received  $40,000,000 
of  $56,000,000.  Of  this  the  share  of  J. 
P.  Morg^an  &  Co.,  the  managers,  is  one- 
fifth.     The  syndicate's  reward  has  been 


ample,  but  the  work  of  making  and  float- 
ing the  largest  corporation  in  the  world 
was  very  successfully  done.  In  the 
Berger  suit,  to  restrain  the  Corporation 
from  converting  $200,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock  into  bonds,  the  complainant 
objected  to  the  agreement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  commission  of  $10,000,000. 
The  written  opinion  of  the  court — whose 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Corporation — 
was  filed  last  week.  In  it  the  court  declines 
to  question  the  expediency  of  this  pay- 
ment :  "  The  court  cannot  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  directors  and 
a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  and  say 
that  a  less  expensive  plan  could  have 
been  successfully  adopted."  In  the  finan- 
cial management  of  such  a  corporation 
the  operations  are  large  and  some  of  the 
conditions  are  without  precedent. 
Therefore  the  rates  of  compensation  may 
not  be  governed  by  rules  and  customs 
relating  to  transactions  of  an  old  and 
familiar  character. 

Gates  W.  McGarrah,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Na- 
tional Bank,  was  last  week  elected  Presi- 
dent in  place  of  Nicholas  F.  Palmer,  re- 
signed. Mr.  McGarrah  was  born  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1863,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  he  entered  the  Produce 
Exchange  Bank  of  this  city  when  that 
bank  was  started.  He  rose  from  check 
clerk  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier, 
and  on  February  ist,  1899,  entered  the 
Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  as  cashier. 
On  January  Tst,  1899,  he  became  second 
vice-president  and  director.  The  other 
officers  of  the  bank  are :  William  H. 
Macy,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  Frank  O. 
Roe,  Cashier;  A.  H.  Voarhie,  Assistant 
Cashier.  The  Leather  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  was  started  in  1832.  It 
lias  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  over  $525,000. 
Its  total  resources  are  $11,000,000.  The 
directors  include  William  M.  Kingsland, 
William  Rockefeller,  John  T.  Willets, 
W^illiam  C.  Sturges,  George  W.  Quin- 
tard,  Anton  A.  Raven,  Henry  Steers  an(^ 
Henry  B.  Stokes. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  quarterly,  8 
per  cent,  payable  November  i. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  preferred,  \% 
per  cent.,  payable  November  i. 

American  Car  &.  Foundry  Co.,  common,  1., 
per  cent.,  payable  November  i. 
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End  of  the  Coal 
Miners'  Strike 


The  great  strike  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners 
was    ended — a  1 1  h  o 
work  at  the  mines  was  not  at  once  re- 
sumed— on  the  night  of  the   13th  inst., 
when  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  went  to 
Washington  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  plan   for   the   settlement   of   the 
controversy  by  a  Commission  of  Arbi- 
tration, which  the  President  should  ap- 
point.    On  the  preceding  Saturday,  Sec- 
retary Root  had  come  to  New  York  and 
had  a  long  conference  with  Mr.  Morgan 
on  the  latter's  yacht,  the  "  Corsair,"  then 
lying  in  the  Hudson  River.     It  began  to 
be    understood    that    Mr.    Morgan    had 
taken  the  case  into  his  own  hands  and  in- 
tended to  make  a  proposition  that  the 
miners  would  accept.     At  that  time  it 
was  reported  that  the  President  was  in- 
clined to  appoint  a  Commission,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  mine  owners ; 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  attitude  and 
manner  of  the  railroad  presidents  toward 
himself  at  the  first  conference  in  Wash- 
ington ;   and  that  he  was  weighing  the 
evidence  which  might  warrant  the  prose- 
cution of  the  railroad  and  mining  com- 
panies under  the  Anti-Trust  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  laws.     On  the  night  of 
the  I2tli  President  Baer  came  to  New 
York  and  to  the  yacht,  in  response  to  a 
summons   from   Mr.   Morgan.     On   the 
13th  the  latter  went  to  Washington,  ar- 
riving at  10  p.  m.,  and  was  taken  at  once 
to  the  President's  rooms.     Those  present 
at  the  conference  which  followed   were 
the  President,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Bacon 
(one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  partners),  Secre- 
tary Root  and  Mr.  Cortelyou,  secretary 
to  the  President.     At  midnight  the  re- 
sults were  announced.     Mr.  Morgan  had 
laid  before  the  President,  it  was  said,  at 
the    request    of    the    coal    companies,    a 


statement  addressed  to  the  public.  This 
statement  (which  was  given  to  the  press) 
said  that  there  were  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions "  about  75  operating  companies 
and  firms,  and  147,000  miners  and  work- 
men (of  whom  30,000  are  under  age), 
comprising  some  twenty  nationalities  and 
dialects ;  "  that  '*  of  these  workmen,  pos- 
sibly one-half  belong  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Union,"  the  remainder  either 
belonging  to  no  union  whatever  or  not  to 
this  one ;  that  from  17,000  to  20,000  were 
at  work ;  that  many  more  were  prevented 
from  working  only  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation ;  that  the  wages  paid  had  been 
fair  and  full,  and  all  that  the  business 
could  stand,  profits  having  been  small, 
and  several  companies  never  having  paid 
dividends,  while  several  also  had  become 
bankrupt.     It  continued: 

"  The  undersigned  are  not,  and  never  have 
been,  unwilling  to  submit  all  questions  between 
them  and  their  workmen  to  any  fair  tribunal 
for  decision.  They  are  not  willing  to  enter 
into  arbitration  with  the  mine-workers'  union, 
an  organization  chiefly  composed  of  men  in  a 
rival  and  competitive  interest;  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  make  any  arrangement  which 
will  not  secure  to  men  now  working,  and  all 
now  or  hereafter  wishing  to  work,whether 
they  belong  to  the  mine-workers'  union  or 
not,  the  right  and  opportunity  to  work  in 
safety  and  without  personal  insult  or  bodily 
harm  to  themselves  or  their  families.  For 
these  reasons  the  arbitrations  heretofore  pro- 
posed have  been   declined." 

Referring  to  and  reaffirming  the  offer 
made  at  the  first  conference,  to  submit 
difiFerences  to  local  judges,  the  statement 
then  spoke  of  the  urgent  public  need  for 
coal,  and  the  desire  of  the  companies' 
presidents  to  satisfy  it  by  every  effort 
"  which  does  not  involve  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  committed  to  their 
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care,  and  of  the  men  who  are  working 
and  seeking-  to  work."  The  companies 
would  insist  that  the  union  should  not 
discriminate  against  non-union  men  or 
refuse  to  work  with  them;  that  there 
should  be  no  restriction  or  deterioration 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  work ;  and  that 
varying  conditions  made  each  colliery  a 
problem  by  itself.  There  was  then  sug- 
gested, under  the  following  limitations, 
a  Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  which  *'all  questions  at  is- 
sue between  the  respective  companies 
and  their  own  employes  "  should  be  re- 
ferred, and  the  decision  of  which  the 
companies  agreed  to  accept : 

"  The  Commission  to  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  An  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  either  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  an  expert  mining  engi- 
neer, experienced  in  the  mining  of  coal  and 
other  minerals,  and  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  coal-mining  properties,  either  anthracite 
or  bituminous;  (3)  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania;  (4)  a  man  of  prominence, 
eminent  as  a  sociologist;  (5)  a  man  who  by 
active  participation  in  mining  and  selling  coal 
is  familiar  with  the  physical  and  commercial 
features  of  the  business." 

There  were  added  the  stipulations  that 
upon  the  constitution  of  such  Commis- 
sion the  miners  should  return  to  work 
and  "  cease  all  interference  with  and  per- 
secution of  any  non-union  men  who  are 
working  or  shall  hereafter  work,"  and 
that  the  Commission's  findings  should 
govern  the  conditions  of  employment  be- 
tween the  respective  companies  and  their 
own  employes  for  a  term  of  at  least  three 
years.  The  signatures  were  those  of 
Presidents  Baer,  Thomas,  Truesdale, 
Fowler,  Olyphant  and  Walters,  four 
signing  for  coal  companies  only,  and  two 
(Messrs.  Truesdale  and  Olyphant)  for 
railroad  companies.  The  public  at  once 
assumed  that  this  plan,  possibly  with 
some  modifications,  would  be  accepted 
by  the  union.  The  railroad  presidents 
said  to  the  press  that  the  proposition 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  surrender, 
but  as  a  concession  to  humanity,  due 
chiefly  to  public  necessity  and  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Markle  crit- 
icised it  with  some  bitterness.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President  Mr.  Mitchell 
came  to  Washington  on  the  15th,  and 
was  in  conference  with  him  for  an  hour 
or  two.     The  union  leader  objected  to 


some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  President's  choice;  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  dis- 
posed to  insist  upon  all  of  these.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Mitchell  was  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  the  President. 

Appointment  of  the    Jhat  night  there  was 
Commission  ^^  Washmgton  a  final 

conference,  at  which 
were  present  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Root,  Commissioner  Wright,  Commis- 
sioner Sargent  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  formerly  president  of  a  union)  and 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Perkins,  partners  of 
Mr.  Morgan.  It  continued  for  three 
hours  and  the  result  was  not  announced 
until  after  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then 
it  was  made  known  that  the  President 
had  appointed  a  Commission  of  six,  as 
follows : 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired (late  Chief  of  Engineers),  Washmgton. 
D.  C,  "  as  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps." 

Edward  Wheeler  Parker,  Washington,  D. 
C,  chief  statistician  of  the  coal  division  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  editor  of  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal;  "  as  an  expert 
mining  engineer." 

Hon.  George  Gray,  Wilmington,  Del.,  "  as 
a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court." 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
"  as  a  sociologist,  the  President  assuming  that 
for  the  purpose  of  such  a  Commission  the 
term  sociologist  means  a  man  who  has 
thought  and  studied  deeply  on  social  ques- 
tions and  has  practically  applied  his  knowl- 
edge." 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  Scranton,  Pa.,  "  as  a 
man  practically  acquainted  with  the  mining 
and  selling  of  coal." 

Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  Peoria,  111.  (The 
President  added  the  Bishop's  name  to  the 
Commission.) 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
appointed  Recorder  of  the  Commission. 

We  have  quoted  the  official  comments. 
General  Wilson,  65  years  old,  is  an  emi- 
nent engineer,  who  was  for  a  time  super- 
intendent at  West  Point.  Judge  (jray 
(of  the  Circuit  Court),  62  years,  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  and  Harvard,  has 
been  a  Democratic  Senator,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
country  at  The  Hague  Conference.  Mr. 
Parker's  age  is  42.     Some  hold  him  re- 
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sponsible  for  utterances  of  his  journal 
hostile  to  the  strike  and  the  union.  Mr. 
Clark,  46  years  old,  has  held  his  office 
12  years.  He  is  in  favor  of  conciliation 
and  has  been  notably  successful  in  ne- 
gotiations to  prevent  strikes.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  was  formerly  an  independent  oper- 
ator, not  in  favor  v^ith  the  companies. 
The  Temple  Iron  Company  bought  him 
out.  He  is  interested  in  Mexican  rail- 
roads. Bishop  Spalding,  62  years  old,  an 
eminent  Catholic  prelate  and  scholar,  has 
sharply  denounced  Trusts,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  sympathy  w^ith  the  strik- 
ers. Colonel  Wright,  62  years.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  for  many  years,  w^as 
recently  elected  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. On  the  1 6th  President  Mitchell 
issued  a  bulletin  saying  that  v^hile  he  had 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  the  form  of 
settlement  as  first  proposed,  because  of 
the  restrictions  upon  the  President's 
choice,  he  would  now  give  his  personal 
approval,  "  these  restrictions  having  been 
removed,  and  representation  having  been 
given  to  organized  labor  as  well  as  to 
organized  capital."  He  called  a  dele- 
gate convention  for  the  20th,  the  37  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Boards  having 
voted  unanimously  to  recommend  re- 
sumption of  work  and  a  submission  of 
all  questions  to  the  Commission.  At  the 
same  time  he  forwarded  to  the  President 
a  report  of  the  action  taken,  with  a  long 
review  of  the  controversy,  in  which  the 
operators  were  sharply  criticised  and  at- 
tacked. In  this  review  the  President  is 
told  that  the  operators  sought  to  hold  him 
in  part  accountable  for  the  situation  and 
to  instruct  him ;  that  their  restrictions  as 
to  the  Commission  were  "  impertinent ;  " 
that  the  union  sympathized  with  him, 
because  it  had  long  been  forced  "  to  en- 
dure arrogance,  insult  and  false  witness 
from  the  same  source ;  "  and  that  it  was 
unmanly  for  the  operators  to  "  insult  us 
while  we  were  your  guests."  We  quote 
the  following  passage : 

"  They  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
their  employes  except  as  individuals;  they  re- 
fused concessions  and  refused  arbitration; 
they  put  their  backs  against  the  wall  of  preju- 
dice and  their  faces  arbitrarily  against  prog- 
ress; they  thought  that  they  were  stronger 
than  the  great  union  principle  which  is  making 
such  strides  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
while  combining  their  corporations  and  pool- 
ing their  interests   in   hard   and   fast   alliance 


they  could  deny  the  men  who  worked  for  them 
the  right  to  organize  and  speak  through  their 
organization.  When  the  inevitable  conflict 
came  on  they  attempted  to  justify  themselves 
upon  the  false  plea  that  ours  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble organization;  when  we  demonstrated  our 
responsibility  and  reliability  they  then  asserted 
that  we  were  a  lawless  organization  which 
was  dominating  by  violence.  When  society 
attempted  to  interfere  to  settle  the  strike  they 
declared  their  divinely  appointed  right  to  be 
let  alone.  When  representatives  of  national 
and  State  governments  tried  to  mediate  they 
resented  such  *  meddling  by  politicians.'  But, 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity." 

The  union  now,  says  this  review,  forgives 
their  arrogance  and  false  accusations, 
holds  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and  asks 
them  to  assist  in  establishing  better  re- 
lations between  the  workmen  and  them- 
selves. Mr.  Mitchell  asserts  that  one 
question  before  the  Commission  concerns 
the  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between 
employers  and  organizations  of  their 
men.  In  another  statement  he  commends 
Mr.  Morgan,  saying  that  the  latter  is 
friendly  to  organized  labor.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  decision  of  the  convention 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  desire  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  delegates  to  ratify  Mr. 
Mitchell's  acceptance  of  the  Commission 
plan. 


Politics  and 
Washington  Topics 


The  President  pub- 
lishes an  order 
warning  Federal 
officers  and  employes  that  the  laws  con- 
cerning political  contributions  are  to  be 
obeyed  and  enforced.  With  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  with  re- 
spect to  circular  letters  of  solicitation,  one 
signed  by  Senator  Quay,  as  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Republican  Committee, 
and  the  other  bearing  the  name  of  Con- 
gressman Dick,  of  Ohio.  "  Any  official 
in  the  Federal  service  may,  without 
jeopardy  to  his  official  standing,"  says 
the  President,  "  contribute  or  not,  exact- 
ly as  he  pleases,  provided  he  obeys  the 
Civil  Service  Act." — The  retirement  of 
Minister  Francis  has  caused  the  transfer 
of  Minister  Henry  L.  Wilson  from  Chile 
to  Greece,  and  the  promotion  of  John  B. 
Jackson,  First  Secretary  at  the  Berlin 
Embassv,  to  be  Minister  to  Chile. — Post- 
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master-General  Payne  says  that  the 
President  in  his  message  will  probably 
favor  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  prod- 
ucts that  no  longer  need  protection.  Ex- 
President  Cleveland  declares  that  the 
most  important  of  true  Democratic  doc- 
trines is  tariff  reform.  The  party,  he 
says,  is  face  to  face  with  a  great  oppor- 
tunity.— Mr.  Coler,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New  York,  in  an 
address  accepting  the  nomination,  virtu- 
ally rejects  that  part  of  the  platform 
which  calls  for  ownership  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, saying  that  the  power  of  regulation 
should  first  be  honestly  and  thoroughly 
tested,  that  there  has  been  no  such  test, 
and  that  State  regulation  and  control  of 
corporations  should  be  preferred  to  the 
concentration  of  such  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  Washing- 
ton.— The  vote  in  the  Danish  Landsthing 
upon  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  will  be  very  close.  In  the 
debate  the  Premier  asserted  that  he  had 
the  written  promise  of  our  Government 
that,  after  the  cession,  the  islands  should 
enjoy  free  trade  with  the  States. 

The  most  important  polit- 
ical address  of  last  week 
was  that  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  at  Pittsburgh,  concerning 
Trusts.  He  did  not  argue  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
needed  for  the  regulation  and  restraint 
of  such  combinations.  Their  "  conspicu- 
ous noxious  features,  existent  and  pos- 
sible," he  said,  were  these : 

"  Overcapitalization,  lack  of  publicity  of  op- 
eration, discrimination  in  prices  to  destroy 
competition,  insufficient  personal  responsibil- 
ity of  officers  and  directors  for  corporate  man- 
agement, tendency  to  monopoly,  and  lack  of 
appreciation  in  their  management  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  permitted  to  exist.  Overcapitalization  is 
the  chief  of  these  and  the  source  from  which 
the  minor  ones  flow." 

Decisions  had  shown  that  the  Sherman 
Act  is  operative  only  wHen  legal  proof 
establishes  a  combination  for  the  direct 
monopolizing  or  restraining  of  what  is 
strictly  interstate  commerce.  But  the 
power  of  Congress  over  monopolies  had 
not  been  exhausted  bv  that  act.  In  his 
opinion  Congress  could  "  deny  to  a  corn- 


Mr.  Knox  on 
Trusts 


bination  whose  life  it  cannot  reach  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce except  upon  such  terms  as  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  to  protect  that  com- 
merce from  restraint."  It  seemed  mon- 
strous to  urge  that  Congress  and  the 
Executive  "  must  sit  idly  by  and  see  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  made 
use  of  to  the  injury  of  the  people  by  mo- 
nopolistic combinations."  He  argued 
that  Congress  now  had  power  to  amend 
and  extend  the  law,  and  thus  "  so  ef- 
fectively to  regulate  national  and  foreign 
commerce  as  to  prevent  the  stifling  of 
competition,  the  regulating  of  output  and 
price,  and  the  restraining  of  national 
and  international  trade."  After  explain- 
ing the  pending  suits  against  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  Beef  Trust,  he  as- 
serted that  a  law  regulating  interstate 
commerce,  covering  **  contracts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  as  defined 
by  the  common  law,"  would  exclude  all 
hurtful  combinations  and  conspiracies : 
and  that  the  enactment  of  it  would  be 
within  the  present  powers  of  Congress. 

The  continued  indifference 
of  the  Cuban  Government 
with  respect  to  the  draft  of 
a  commercial  treaty  submitted  by  Minis- 
ter Squiers  in  Havana  on  the  8th  inst. 
caused  some  irritation  in  Washington 
last  week.  It  was  reported  that  the  Cu- 
ban Congress  had  decided  to  adjourn 
without  taking  action  upon  this  question. 
Not  until  the  end  of  the  week  did  the 
Cuban  Cabinet  hold  a  session  for  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty.  It  was  said  that 
many  members  of  Congress  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  up  the  question  of  commercial 
reciprocity  until  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  restrictions  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment  should  be  clearly 
defined.  The  commercial  treaty  con- 
cedes to  Cuba  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
of  our  tariff  in  return,  it  is  reported,  for 
a  reduction  of  from  20  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  Cuban  duties.  Correspondents  as- 
sert that  much  of  the  needed  sanitary 
work  has  been  discontinued  in  Santiago 
and  Cienfuegos,  which  are  falling  back 
into  their  former  condition.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  transfer  of  the  burden  of 
expense  from  the  central  government  to 
the  municipalities. — In  Porto  Rico  the 
members  of  the  Federal  party  have  been 
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prevented  in  many  towns  from  register- 
ing, the  registration  boards — each  con- 
trolled by  a  majority  of  Republicans — 
declining  to  admit  them.  The  Republi- 
cans have  been  assisted  by  the  insular 
police  in  enforcing  this  policy  of  exclu- 
sion. There  have  been  many  political 
riots.  At  Guayama  three  prominent  Fed- 
erals were  attacked  by  a  mob.  One  of 
them  having  been  wounded,  they  re- 
turned the  fire  and  killed  a  Republican 
named  Santos.  Two  were  wounded  at 
Bayamon  and  four  at  Aguadilla.  Being 
unable  to  register,  the  Federals  in  Cayey, 
Cidra  and  several  other  towns  have  with- 
drawn  from  the  campaign. 

Our  Pacific     '^^^  President  has  appointed 
Islands        General  James  F.  Smith,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the   Philippine   Commission   in   place 
of   Commissioner   Bernard   Moses,    who 
will   soon    retire.      General    Smith   is   a 
prominent  Catholic,  and  he  accompanied 
Governor  Taft  during  the  negotiations  at 
Rome.     A  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  he 
was  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  there 
under  President  Cleveland,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  war  with  Spain  as  Colonel  of 
a  California  regiment.     In   the   Philip- 
pines he  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier 
General,  made  Governor  of  Negros  and 
afterward   appointed   Collector  of   Cus- 
toms for  the  islands.     This  office  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  one  he  now  holds, 
that  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Philippine 
Supreme  Court.     He  enjoys  the  respect 
of  the  islanders  and  has  much  faith  in 
their   development   and    progress. — The 
Pope,   at   his   farewell    conference   with 
Mgr.    Guidi,    the   new    Apostolic    Dele- 
gate, impressed  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
problems  pending  in  the  islands,  adding 
that  he  was  convinced,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Governor  Taft,  that  the 
Church   had  no  need  to  fear  injustice. 
The  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  order 
in  the  Philippines,  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Paya,  will  soon  leave  Spain  for  Manila, 
stopping  on  his  way  in  this  country,  from 
which  he  will  take  to  the  islands  as  many 
American  Dominicans  as  can  be  spared. 
— Liliuokalani,  formerly  Queen  of  Ha- 
waii, is  coming  to  Washington  to  press 
her  claim  for  the  Crown  lands.     There 
will  be  a  native  majority  in  the  Legisla- 


ture, as  a  result  of  the  coming  election, 
as  natives  have  been  nominated  in  prefer- 
ence to  whites  in  many  districts  even  by 
the  party  that  was  defeated  by  the  natives 
at  the  last  election. 

_,,     _.  At  The  Hague,  October  14th, 

Fund""'    ^^^    International    Court    of 
Arbitration  brought  to  an  end 
its  consideration  of  the  Pious  Fund  Case 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
giving  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of 
this  country.    According  to  the  telegram 
sent  from  William  L.  Penfield,  one  of  the 
United  States  counsel,  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  "  All  our  con- 
tentions involved  in  re  jjidicata  are  sus- 
tained by  the  tribunal  and  the  full  amount 
of  the  claim  is  awarded."     This  means 
that  Mexico  must  pay  $1,420,682,  Mexi- 
can currency,  and  an  annual  sum  forever 
of  $43,051.     Dr.   Matzen,   President  of 
the  court,  declared  that  a  revision  of  the 
sentence  was  impossible  unless  new  facts 
came  to  light. — This  disputed  fund  was 
established  by  certain  pious  folk  (hence 
the  name)  of  Spain  and  Mexico  back  in 
1697  for  the  support  of  Catholic  missions 
among   the    Indians   of   California.      In 
1767  the  Jesuits  who  held  the  fund  were 
driven  from  the  country  and  the  Spanish 
Government  assumed  the  trust,  which  in 
turned  devolved  on   Mexico  when  that 
colony    acquired    independence.      When 
upper  California  was  ceded  to  this  coun- 
try Mexico  ceased  to  pay  to  the  missions 
there  the  portion  of  the  income  due  them. 
The  matter  has  been    in    dispute    since 
1868,  and  at  last  was  referred  by  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  to  The  Hagfue  Tri- 
bunal for  arbitration. 


Venezuela,  Colombia 
and  Hayti 


Last  week  a  ter- 
rible battle  took 
place  in  Venezuela 
between  the  combined  revolutionary  and 
Government  forces,  and  in  Colombia  and 
Hayti  the  good  offices  of  the  Linited 
States  were  being  employed  to  bring  the 
revolutions  to  a  settlement.  In  Vene- 
zuela President  Castro  moved  the  seat 
of  his  government  from  Caracas  to  a 
railroad  car  in  the  Guacaipuro  district, 
some  forty  miles  from  the  capital.  This 
was  done  because  the  Government  did 
not  wish  to  reply  to  the  importunities  of 
the    foreign   ministers,    who   have   beeti 
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daily  asking  for  redress  for  injuries  in- 
flicted  on    foreigners.     General    Matos, 
the  revolutionary  leader,   in   the  mean- 
time had  practically  surrounded   Presi- 
dent Castro's  forces  in  Valencia,  where 
the  battle  began.     As  a  result  of  the  first 
day's    fighting    victory    turned    against 
the  Government  forces,  and  Castro  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Victoria  after  los- 
ing many  guns.    The  battle  was  renewed 
on    Tuesday   morning   at   Victoria,    but 
President  Castro  had  received  reinforce- 
ments in  the  meantime  of  men  and  am- 
munition from  Caracas,  and  was  able  to 
hold  his  ground.     Twice  President  Cas- 
tro led  charges  in  person  and  showed 
great  courage.     The  Government  forces 
on  the  second  day  lost  257  men  killed, 
while   the   revolutionists    lost    310.     At 
this  engagement  General  Matos  and  his 
chief  aid.  General  Mendoza,were  absent, 
but  on  the  next  day  they  hastened  to  the 
scene  with  their   forces,  which  brought 
up  the  revolutionary  army  to  over  10,000 
men.      For   five   days   more   the   battle 
raged,  but  altho  surrounded  by  rebels 
Castro  has  not  yet  been  taken  nor  has  he 
ventured  out  of  his  stronghold  for  de- 
cisive battle.     At  the  present  writing  the 
end  is  not  yet,  tho  General  Mendoza  has 
given  up  the  siege  and  with  a  large  part 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  has  retreated 
and  encamped  some  miles  away.     Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  battle  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  116  degrees,  and  a  vis- 
itor at  the  scene  reports  that  he  "  never 
saw  such  a  terrible  spectacle  as  was  pre- 
sented by  the  battle  field,"  where  over 
three  thousand   troops   on   the   Govern- 
ment side  alone  lay  rotting  in  the  sun. 
Thus   President   Castro  has  up   to   the 
present  held  his  own,  tho  many  of  his 
followers  have  deserted  to  General  Ma- 
tos.    In  the  meantime  our  Minister    at 
Caracas    has    cabled    for    more    ships, 
tho  he  has  decided  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  for  marines  to  guard  the  Legation. 
In  Colombia  Admiral  Casey  is  trying  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  General 
Herrera,   the  revolutionary   leader,   and 
President    Marroquin,    but    it     is    not 
known  yet  whether  the  rebel  leader  will 
attend  a  conference,  as  it  is  said  he  feels 
the  United  States  troops  have  prevented 
the  insurgents  from  winning  the  revolu- 
tion  by   their   control   of   the   Isthmian 
Railroad.     Admiral  Casey  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  State  Department,  however. 


to  transport  troops  across  the  Isthmus  if 
it  will  not  endanger  traffic  and  to  use  as 
gentle  methods  as  possible  in  dealing 
with  both  the  insurgents  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  order  from  Washing- 
ton has  tended  to  restore  good  feeling  to- 
ward the  United  States.  In  Hayti,  as  a 
result  of  the  initiative  of  our  Minister, 
the  diplomatic  corps  has  invited  both  the 
rebels  and  the  Government  forces  to 
cease  hostilities  and  come  to  terms.  Gen- 
eral Firman,  the  revolutionarv  leader, 
has  fled  with  over  200  of  his  followers 
to  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  quiet 
is  now  being  restored  in  the  revolution- 
ary centers,  where  the  Government 
forces  are  quartered.  The  revolution  is 
practically  over. 

French      Somewhat  to  the  surprise  prob- 
Affairs       ^^^^  °^  those  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in 
P'rance,   the  Chamber   of   Deputies  has 
strongly     indorsed     Premier     Combes's 
manner   of   enforcing   the   Associations 
Law.     October  17th  M.  Combes  replied 
in  Parliament  to  the  attacks  of  the  Op- 
position  on   the    Government.     He    de- 
clared that  the  closing  of  the  unauthor- 
ized schools  was  entirely  legal  and  that 
the  resistance  was  due  to  political  agita- 
tors.    No  children  had  been  deprived  of 
primary  education,  since  they  were  all 
accommodated  in  the  State  schools.     He 
added  that  the  country  had  reached  a 
turning  point  in  its  history.     It  would 
perish  if  they  yielded  to  the  congrega- 
tions, and  the  Government  desired  to  re- 
sist the  monastic  invasion.     The  speech 
was  continually  interrupted  by  applause 
and  by  hostile  clamor.     The  debate  re- 
sulted in  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
Government  with  a  majority  of  329  to 
233.     The  Premier  then  presented  a  bill 
empowering  the  Government  to  repress 
the  attempts  to  reopen  the  congregation- 
ist  schools,  since  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides for  closing  such  schools,  but  does 
not  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  per- 
sons   reopening    them. — The    Algerian- 
Moroccan  frontier  question  has  been  set- 
tled between  the   Governments  of  Mo- 
rocco  and   France,   and   both   countries 
promise  mutual  assistance  in  preventing 
smuggling.     France    gets    the    disputed 
districts,  including  the  whole  series  of 
oases  known  as  Twat  from  which  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Sahara  chiefly  draw 
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their  food  supplies.  The  Sultan,  how- 
ever, refused  the  French  proposal  to  es- 
tablish preferential  import  and  export 
duties  at  the  frontier  customs  posts. 

The  British  Parliament  re- 
opened October  17th  for  an 
autumn  session,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
sitting  until  Christmas  owing  to  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  Education  Bill.  Almost 
the  first  scene  in  the  House  was  a  stormy 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  the 
Irish  members.  Mr.  Balfour,  Premier, 
moved  that  the  remainder  of  the  session 
be  devoted  entirely  to  Government  busi- 
ness, consisting  mainly  of  the  Education 
and  London  Water  Bills,  while  the  In- 
dian budget,  the  Uganda  Railroad,  Sugar 
Bounties,  the  Supply  Vote  and  the 
Transvaal  would  also  require  attention. 
W^hereupon  Patrick  O'Brien  asked  that 
at  least  one  day  between  now  and  Christ- 
mas be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  af- 
fairs in  Ireland.  The  Premier  replied 
that  such  a  request  would  be  granted 
only  if  it  came  from  the  Liberal  leaders 
but  not  from  the  Irish  party.  Mr. 
O'Brien  then  made  a  passionate  speech, 
during  which  the  Irish  members  kept  up 
a  storm  of  applause.  The  Speaker  called 
the  member  to  order  a  number  of  times 
and  in  vain  attempted  to  calm  the  tumult. 
Other  speeches  were  made,  notably  one 
by  Mr.  Healy,  who  arose  and  said  in  icy 
tones :  "  I  arise  to  speak  as  a  native  of 
Uganda."  At  last  Mr.  Balfour  moved 
the  closure.  John  O'Donnell,  however, 
stood  up  and  refused  to  obey  the  Speak- 
er. When  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr. O'Donnell,  the  irate  mem- 
ber crossed  the  floor  and  shook  his  fist 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  face.  When  a  vote 
could  be  taken  the  House  suspended  Mr. 
O'Donnell  by  a  vote  of  341  to  51.  Noth- 
ing important  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
this  session  in  regard  to  the  Education 
Bill,  which  the  Government  has  deter- 
mined to  push  through  at  all  hazards. 
One  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  the  new 
bill  was  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Man- 
chester, October  14th.  He  declared  the 
threat  of  Nonconformists  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  rates  if  the  new  bill  were  passed 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country,  for  civilized  government  would 
be  impossible  if  dissatisfied  citizens  re- 
fused to  obey  the  laws.  In  conclusion 
he  said :  "  If  this  reform  is  not  unhesitat- 


ingly carried  through,  the  Government 
will  earn  and  deserve  the  contempt  of 
parents  and  of  children  yet  unborn." 

Wages  in  ^^^  Chamber  of  Commerce 
England  Journal,  of  London,  gives  a 
report  on  current  wages  in 
England  which  falls  in  with  the  rather 
gloomy  feelings  in  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  industrial  situation.  For  the  first 
time  since  1895  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  wages,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  the  tendency  is  still  toward 
lower  wages.  The  number  of  people  af- 
fected by  these  reductions  in  190 1  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  year  since  1893. 
The  net  decrease  in  wages  last  year  was 
about  £1,584,000,  whereas  in  1900  there 
was  a  net  increase  of  £6,000,000.  This 
decline  in  wages  is  confined  to  the  min- 
ing, metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industries,  while  the  other  industries 
show  some  increase.  The  hours  of  labor 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  shortened. 
Work  people  to  the  number  of  586  had 
their  hours  lengthened,  while  28,690  had 
them  shortened.  The  following  table 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  beginning 
of   1902: 

Wages 
per 
Trades.  week. 

Upholsterers    $12.9(; 

Shipyard  platers 11.67 

Cabinet  makers 11.34 

Plasterers    11.00 

Boiler  shop  platers 10.94 

Bricklayers    10.50 

Masons   10.50 

Carpenters  and  joiners 10.5(» 

Pattern  makers 10.45 

Plumbers    10.34 

Riveters   10.21 

Shipwrights 10.21 

French    polishers 9.72 

Lithographic  printers 9.72 

Iron  founders 9.72 

Compositors    (hand) 9.48 

Engineers    9.48 

Painters 9.00 

Brass  molders  and  finishers 8.64 

Bricklayers'  and  plasterers'  laborers 7.00 

The  New  South  ^^  ^is  financial  State- 
Wales  Budeet  "^^"^  htiovQ  the  New 
wales  Budget        ^^^^^^      ^.^^^^      ^^^^^^_ 

ment,  Mr.  Waddell  drew  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  greater  care  in  sanctioning 
works  involving  heavy  expenditure.  No 
new  taxation  he  said  would  be  pro- 
posed.    The  gross  revenue  for  the  last 
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financial  year  was  £1,178,214,  being 
£174,000  more  than  was  estimated  in  the 
last  budget.  Advances  made  had  been 
repaid  to  the  extent  of  £287,000,  and 
there  were  to  be  repaid  £82,000  odd. 
The  receipts  on  the  whole  had  been 
£11,377,000,  against  which  there  had 
been  expended  £11,374,000,  leaving  in 
round  figures  a  surplus  of  £3,000  on  the 
year's  transactions,  which,  carrying  over 
the  deficit  from  last  year,  £87,000,  re- 
sulted in  an  existing  deficit,  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  of  £84,000.  Had  last  year 
been  normal  a  very  handsome  surplus 
would  have  been  realized,  but  the 
drought  had  affected  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  unfavorably.  The  loan  payments 
were  heavy;  repayments  of  debentures 
and  old  advances  made  by  Mr.  Reid  ab- 
sorbed £2,922,000,  Darling  Harbour  re 
sumptions  for  improvement  £1,332,000, 
and  £3,697,000  had  been  expended  on 
authorized  works.  The  last-mentioned 
sum  was  made  up  as  follows :  On  direct- 
ly reproductive  works,  £290,700;  indi- 
rectly reproductive  works,  £487,000,  and 
general  improvements,  £303,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Waddell  the  drought 
would  seriously  affect  the  State  reve- 
nues; for  this  reason  the  estimates  had 
been  gone  over  with  extreme  care  and 
reduced  so  far  as  possible  to  current  ex- 
penses. He  expected  the  State  would 
not  only  pay  its  way,  but  would  wipe  out 
the  deficit  of  £84,000  standing  over  from 
last  year.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1902-1903  was  £11,236,000,  and  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  was  £11,148,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £88,000.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  was  £71,593,- 
000,  and  unfunded  £4,399,000.  The  value 
of  the  State's  assets  in  works  constructed 
amounted  to  £86,000,000  or  more,  and 
the  State  still  owned  land  valued  at  £75,- 
000,000.  The  total  assets  were  thus 
£161,000,000  against  a  debt  of  £75,000,- 
000.  The  cost  of  federation  to  the  State 
for  the  past  year  had  been  £122,000. 
Old-age  pensions  had  also  been  costly, 
and  an  amendment  of  the  act  was  to  be 
proposed  early  next  session. 

The  Macedonian      S  ^  "  f  ^  ^   ^"^"i";^^^' 
Uprising  President  of  the  Mace- 

donian Committee,  has 
again  escaped  from  prison  and  has  gone 


to  Macedonia.  The  whole  situation  there 
grows  more  acute.  In  the  Perim  Moun- 
tains the  Bulgarians  have  been  attacking 
and  plundering  the  Turkish  inhabitants. 
At  Razlog  they  killed  a  Turk  and  public- 
ly exposed  his  mutilated  body.  Official 
reports  from  Constantinople,  while  de- 
claring the  general  situation  to  be  in  no- 
wise alarming,  admit  that  desperate  en- 
coimters  have  occurred  in  the  districts 
of  Djumabala  and  Petrovich,  where 
many  have  been  killed  or  wounded  or 
taken  prisoners.  The  insurgents  are 
pressing  on  to  take  the  railway  in  the 
Struma  Valley,  which  runs  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Salonika  and  Monastir  and 
which  crosses  the  Struma  by  a  bridge 
at  Demir  Hissar.  Their  aim  is  to  destroy 
this  bridge  and  interrupt  overland  com- 
munications between  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Turkey.  The  Porte  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  the  fact  that  revolutionists  are  cross- 
ing the  frontier,  and  has  sent  a  circular 
to  the  Powers  complaining  of  the  action 
of  Bulgaria.  The  Turkish  Government 
also  complains  that  a  revolutionary  ban- 
ner was  recently  consecrated  in  the  Bul- 
garian monastery  at  Rilo,  and  that  com- 
mands of  revolutionary  bands  have  been 
apportioned  to  Bulgarian  reserve  officers. 
Twenty-two  villages  in  Macedonia  are 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  half  a  bat- 
talion of  Turkish  troops  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  Krezna  defile.  But  the 
Turks  are  not  inactive.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Doubnitza  600  women  and  chil- 
dren have  fled  into  Bulgaria  to  escape 
Turkish  troops,  and  they  report  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  Christian  villages.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  an  interview  at 
Sofia,  M.  Daneff,  the  Premier  of  Bul- 
garia, declared  that  the  reports  of  the 
insurrection  were  exaggerated.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  greatly  excited  and  that  the  Mace- 
donian Committee  exerted  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  State.  His  Government  was 
watching  events  closely,  but  her  duty 
was  simply  to  guard  her  own  frontier, 
and  her  wish  was  that  Turkey  should 
maintain  order  in  Macedonia.  Mean- 
while the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas of  Russia  to  the  Sultan  spreads  the 
fear  that  Russia  and  Turkey  have  come 
to  an  understanding  to  the  detriment  of 
western  Europe. 


Compulsory    Training    in    Economics 

By   John    Bates   Clark,    LL.D. 

Professor  ok  Political  Economy  in  Columhia  Universitv 


WHOEVER  pays  a  coal  bill  at 
present  prices  will  find  included 
in  the  amount  which  he  pays  a 
sum  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  fee 
for  tuition  in  the  economics  of  combina- 
tions. It  is  a  payment  for  instruction 
given  compulsorily  by  the  laboratory 
method  and  in  the  most  enlightening 
way.  Not  all  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  the  land  could  in  ten  years  do  as 
much  toward  making  clear  to  the  people 
what  consolidated  capital  and  consoli- 
dated labor  can  jointly  accomplish  as  has 
been  done  in  ten  weeks  by  the  strike  of 
the  coal  miners,  and  the  lesson  has  been 
confirmed  by  innumerable  other  strikes 
in  progress  at  the  same  time.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  lately  said  in  public  that 
up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  strikes  re- 
ported as  occurring  in  that  State  alone 
had  amounted  to  one  per  day,  but  that 
since  then  they  had  been  occurring  at 
the  rate  of  more  nearly  three  per  day.  If 
anything  like  that  is  true  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  what  does  it  signify 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  poor- 
er laborers  in  particular?  Even  with 
steady  employment  a  maintenance  is  not 
easily  gained  by  people  of  that  class. 
Have  combinations  and  strikes  anything 
to  do  with  this  fact?  A  few  things  are 
so  plainly  seen  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
tho  he  were  duller  of  apprehension  than 
is  an  American  of  any  common  type,  can- 
not greatly  err  concerning  them. 

(i)  Stoppap-e  of  work  cuts  oflf  sup- 
plies for  the  public  and  makes  them  dear. 
We  experience  this  more  pointedly  in 
connection  with  coal  than  we  do  in  con- 
nection with  other  commodities ;  but  then 
a  similar  effect  is  reached  when  less  nec- 
essary articles  become  dear. 

(2)  The  part  of  the  public  that  feels 
the  evil  most  keenly  is  the  class  of  the 
more  poorly  paid  workers.  No  family 
pays  such  a  costly  tribute  to  the  com- 
binations that  control   capital  and  labor 


in  the  anthracite  region  as  does  the  one 
that  buys  its  coal  by  the  bucketful. 

(3)    The    strikers    are    losing    a    vast 
amount  in  wages,  with  a  prospect  of  re 
covering  a  part  of  it  by  a  small  cunces 
sion  extorted  from  their  employers. 

(4)  The  employers  are  suffering  a  cur- 
tailment of  business  with  a  prospect  of 
getting  a  large  oft'set  through  the  high 
price  of  coal  that  they  may  hereafter  sell. 
They  are  in  a  position  which  enables 
them  to  charge  their  losses  to  the  public. 
A  monopoly  can,  as  a  rule,  exact  from 
the  innocent  purchasers  of  its  products 
enough  to  furnish  a  profit  besides  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  interrupted  business. 

(5)  Our  laws  are  inadequate  for  deal- 
ing with  the  new  situation.  They  de- 
veloped at  a  time  when  strikes  cut  off 
not  the  whole  supply  of  any  article  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  it.  When  one 
mill  stopped  others  ran,  and  sometimes 
they  pushed  their  production  to  the  point 
at  which  the  shortage  that  the  strike 
might  have  occasioned  was  fully  made 
good ;  but  what  can  make  good  a  short- 
age caused  by  the  stoppage  of  all  the 
works  of  a  great  trust?  If  there  are  any 
independent  producers  in  the  field  their 
capacity  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  a  scarcity  of  the  products. 

By  their  scale  of  magnitude  and  by  the 
incidence  of  the  tax  which  they  impose 
the  strikes  that  are  occurring  call  im- 
peratively for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
adjusting  wages ;  and  yet  the  change 
must  not  go  to  the  length  of  making  the 
adjustment  arbitrary.  There  is  a  law  of 
wages  steadily  working  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  disturbances  which  con- 
flicts cause,  and  it  connects  the  pay  of  la- 
bor, in  a  general  way,  with  the  product 
that  it  creates.  That  law  must  not  be 
abrogated  or  serious  things  will  happen. 
Without  abrogating  it  we  must  find  a 
way  to  adjust  men's  earnings  which  will 
not  require  them  to  stop  working  and 
create  some  kind  of  famine  in  order  to 
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make   a   contract   with   those   who   hire  the  poor  are  indirect   they  are  as  obvious 

them.  as  daylight,  and  are  revealing  a  sharp  is- 

The  inducement  to  strike  is  great  un-  sue  between  labor  that  gets  a  share  of  a 
der  a  regime  of  trusts,  and  the  incentive  monopolistic  gain  and  labor  that  contrib- 
to  avert  strikes  is  weak.  The  men  see  utes  to  the  making  up  of  that  gain, 
their  employers  putting  up  the  prices  of  The  two  things  that  need  remedying 
goods  and  they  naturally  demand  a  are,  first,  the  monopoly  itself;  and,  sec- 
share  in  the  gains.  The  employers  see  ondly,  the  strikes  by  which  the  plunder 
that  if  they  yield  at  once  it  will  mean  secured  by  the  monopoly  is  divided  and 
reduced  profits  for  themselves,  while  if  increased  in  the  dividing.  Arbitration 
they  shut  up  their  plants  for  a  time  the  that  is  authoritative  and  that  cannot  be 
prices  of  their  goods  will  go  higher  still  refused  when  the  public  needs  to  have  it 
and  they  can  concede  something  to  the  applied  would  remove  the  second  evil 
men  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  The  un-  and  alleviate  the  first.  It  will  be  op- 
protected,  tho  no  longer  patient,  public  posed  by  those  who  profit  by  the  exac- 
pays  all  the  bills,  and  the  poorer  laborers  tions,  and  this  opposition  will  be  power- 
in  other  fields  pay  the  costliest  part  of  ful  because  it  is  organized.  The  superi- 
them.  ority  of  a  small  force  that  is  well  or- 

Inherent  in  the  situation  is  the  growth  ganized  over  a  large  one  that  is  not  so 

of  a  quasi-alliance  between  organized  la-  is  almost  as  great  in  politics  as  it  is  in 

bor  and  the  trust  that  employs  it,  how-  warfare,  and  a  compact  army  of  voters 

ever  fiercely  these  parties  may  fight  each  who  thrive  by  exactions  practiced  on  the 

other  over  the  division  of  the  gains  which  public  may  override  the  wishes  and  the 

the  alliance  secures.  "  Let  us  raise  prices  needs  of  the  large  army  of  those  who 

and  share  the  gains  "  is  the  proposition  suffer  from  this  policy.     It  may  be  hard 

which   a   powerful    union    of   workmen  to  get  in  America  a  system  of  adjusting 

tacitly  makes  to  a  trust    when   it  pre-  wages  akin  to  the  one  under  which  Aus- 

sents  a  list  of  demands  and  threatens  to  tralasian   countries  are  living  in  peace. 

strike   if   they   are   not    granted.      The  Yet  an  immense  majority  of  our  people 

strike  itself  will  raise  the  prices  above  the  are  interested  in  securing  it  and  would 

point  that  they  have  already  reached,  and  probably  vote  for  it  if  the  referendum 

in  due  time  enough  of  the  proceeds  may  were  used  to  determine  our  policy  in  this 

be  made  over  to  the  men  to  set  them  particular.       Much    would    depend     on 

working.     In  dividing  the  amount  ex-  the  plan  of   arbitration   that  would   be 

torted  from  the  people  who  consume  the  adopted,  and  particularly  on  the  mode 

goods  and  pay  the  bills  there  is  no  har-  of  determining  the  awards  which  a  tri- 

mony  of  interest  between  the  employed  bunal    should   announce.      If,   however, 

and  the  employers ;  but  in  making  the  ex-  the  adjustment  of  wages  by  strikes  is 

tortionate  charge  and  getting  a  sum  to  becoming  unendurable,  then  a  resort  to 

divide  there  is  perfect  harmony.     There  arbitration  of  some  kind  is  inevitable.  A 

is,  therefore,  taking  shape  a  new  form  of  crude  force  will  impel  us  where  a  line 

industrial  conflict  which  arrays,  not  la-  does  not  attract  us.     Peace,  continuous 

bor  as  a  whole  against  capital  as  a  whole,  production  and  the  growth  of  a  true  in- 

but  particular  industries  that  are  well  dustrial    democracy   might   offer   them- 

consolidated  against  the  entire  remain-  selves  as  the  results  of  an  institutional 

der  of  society.    The  effects  will  hereafter  change,   and  yet  so  long  as  conditions 

be  seen  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  were  tolerable  inertia  might  prevail  and 

condition  of  common  labor  and  of  all  la-  no  change  might  be  made,  but  a  few 

bor  outside  of  the  domain  in  which  com-  more  experiences  with  strikes  that  cut 

binations  rule.     Very  far  are  trusts  and  off    the    supply    of   necessaries    of   life 

favored  trade  unions,  which  work  to-  would  bring  to  terms  a  more  sluggish 

gether    to  tax  the  public,  from  promot-  public  than  that  of  America.     It  would 

ing  the  well-being  of  labor  as  a  whole,  be  better  not  to  wait  for  the  purgatorial 

There  is  no  spirit  of  democracy  in  this  condition  to  force  us  to  action, 

movement,  and  tho  the  effects  of  it  on  Nkw  York  Citv. 


The    Philosophy    of    the    Greater    Poets 

By    Alfred   Austin 

Poet-Laureate  of  England 

[The  following  article  by  Mr.  Austin  is  an  abridgement  of  the  Annual  Inaugural  Address  delivered 
last  week  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  but  so  edited  by  him  as  to  suit  the  special 
needs  of  The  Independent.  It  Is  interesting  to  recall  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution, with  such  predecessors  as  Brougham,  Macauley,  Carlyle  and  Gladstone,  while  our  own  Mr.  Low- 
ell  and   Mr,   Choate  are   among  the  previous  deliverers  of  the  inaugural  address. — EuiTf»u. J 


'  <  P  HILOSOPHY  "  is  compounded 
4^  of  two  Greek  words,  together 
signifying  "  The  Love  of  Wis- 
dom." That  is  plain  but  suggestive  lan- 
guage ;  and  one  experiences  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  it.  But,  as  a  fact,  no- 
where nowadays  do  we  find  the  words 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  used  in 
that  simple  and  unambiguous  sense.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  employed  as  a  sort 
of  sonorous  synonym  and  awe  inspiring 
substitute  for  "  Theory  and  Theorizing." 
In  the  course  of  last  year  I  read  a  very 
instructive  and  entertaining  work  by  that 
always  instructive  and  entertaining,  be- 
cause penetrating  and  dispassionate, 
writer,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  on  the  Utili- 
tarians. I  imagine  that  had  one  been  dis- 
covered reading  it  a  smile  would  have 
been  observed  on  one's  face,  as  I  suspect 
there  was  on  that  of  the  author  while  he 
wrote  it.  Yet  even  in  this  able  work  by 
so  clear  a  thinker  this  word  "  Philosoph- 
ical "  kept  recurring  again  and  again 
without  its  being  considered  necessary  to 
state  what  was  meant  by  it;  but  I  con- 
cluded by  the  general  context  of  the 
work  that  it  signified  **  Doctrinal,"  other- 
wise, appertaining  to  "  Doctrine  ;  "  and 
doubtless  appeal  could  have  been  made  to 
the  noble  English  version  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  tho  the  word  is  very  rare- 
ly used  in  the  Scriptures,  in  support  of 
that  signification.  In  the  Acts  it  is  writ- 
ten that  certain  philosophers  encountered 
Paul  and  asked  him  if  they  might  be 
told  what  this  new  doctrine  was  that  he 
was  said  to  be  preaching,  and  his  reply 
was: 

"  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  follow  after  him  and  find  him,  tho 
he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  For  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said." 

Now    I  hope  to  show  that  poets,  the 


greater  poets  at  least,  tho  not  only  true 
but  the  very  soundest  of  philosophers, 
are  anything  rather  than  hard-and- 
fast  theorizers,  anything  rather  than  the 
disseminators  of  doctrine.  But  at  any 
rate  St.  Paul,  when  he  added  the  words, 
"  as  certain  also  of  your  poets  have 
said,"  could  not  have  been  intending  to 
encounter  these  philosophers  with  a  phi- 
losophy of  his  own,  in  the  now  common- 
ly accepted  use  of  that  term — viz.,  as  a 
synonym  for  theory,  doctrine,  underlying 
principle.  In  confirmation  of  this  con- 
clusion let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  a 
poet  who  I  am  certain  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  both  a  great  poet  and  a  great 
philosopher,  no  other  than  Shakespeare. 
In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  ''  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  what  says  Lu- 
centio  ? 

"...     That  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness, 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved." 

In  "  Julius  Caesar/'  Cassius  rebukes 
Brutus  in  these  two  lines : 

"  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils." 

And  in  the  same  play  Brutus  himself 
uses  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
when  speaking  of  the  suicide  of  Cato. 
which  he  condemned  as  "  cowardly  and 
vile,"  thus  reprehending  it : 

"  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself." 

In  that  well-known  passage  of  Shake- 
speare in  which  Horatio  finds  the  ap- 
parition and  tragic  story  of  Hamlet's 
father  "  wondrous  strange,"  Hamlet  re- 
plies : 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
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Meaning  thereby  that  no  theory,  no 
doctrine,  no  so-called  philosophy  man 
can  construct  will  account  for  all  the 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Finally, 
and  to  show  what  Shakespeare  funda- 
mentally thought  on  the  matter,  let  me 
recall  the  brief  passage  in  "  All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well  ''  wherein  he  glances, 
somewhat  scornfully  for  him,  at  those 
whom  he  designates  "  our  philosophical 
persons  "  who  recommend  us  to  ''  en- 
sconce ourselves  into  seeming  knowl- 
edge," in  other  words,  into  a  show  and 
parade  of  knowledge  that  is  not  knowl- 
edge at  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  to  all  intent  and 
purposes,  excellently  well  for  my  purpose 
this  evening,  two  clearly  defined  and  ab- 
solutely opposed  significations  of  the 
word  Philosophy,  the  signification  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  metaphysicians  and 
the  signification  attributed  to  it  by  the 
Muses. 

But  in  order  to  bring  into  sharp  re- 
lief, briefly  and  succintly,  the  contrast 
between  philosophy  metaphysically  and 
philosophy  poetically  treated,  I  should 
like  to  cite  the  definition  and  scope  of 
the  former  as  given  by  incontestable  au- 
thorities. Philosophy  has  been  defined, 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton — and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  will  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  thoroughly  competent  wit- 
ness on  such  a  subject: 

"  As  the  science  of  things  divine  and  human, 
and  the  causes  in  which  they  are  contained; 
the  science  of  effects  and  their  causes ;  the  sci- 
ence of  sufficient  reasons ;  the  science  of  things 
possible  inasmuch  as  they  are  possible;  the 
science  of  things  evidently  deduced  from  first 
principles;  the  science  of  truths  sensible  and 
abstract ;  the  science  of  the  original  form  of 
the  Ego  or  mental  self;  the  science  of  the  ab- 
solute indifference  of  the  ideal  and  the  real." 

Among  these  various  definitions  you 
are  free  to  take  your  choice,  but  I  think 
I  ought  to  warn  the  less  sophisticated 
that  whichever  they  decide  to  prefer  they 
will  if  they  pursue  the  subject  philosoph- 
ically, in  the  sense  of  any  one  of  them, 
find  themselves  committed  to  a  long  and 
laborious  journey  through  an  immeasur- 
able labyrinth,  from  which  if  they  ever 
emerge  it  will  be  precisely  at  the  spot  at 
which  they  entered. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  definition  of 
philosophy  by  poets  and  poetry,  and    I 


am  content  with  the  definition  of  Shake- 
speare, ''  Philosophy  that  treats  of  hap- 
piness by  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved." 

Now  how  would  such  virtue,  in  other 
words  love  of  wisdom,  or  true  philos- 
ophy, go  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  which 
another  English  poet  of  great  distinction 
has  declared  to  be  ''  our  being's  end  and 
aim,"  and  also  has  affirmed,  in  accord- 
ance with  Shakespeare,  is  to  be  achieved 
only  by  virtue  ? 

It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  begin  by  ask- 
ing itself  what  are  the  best,  highest  and 
noblest  attainable  forms  of  happiness, 
and  would  then  go  to  inquire  how  they 
are  to  be  attained.  Reading  not  long 
ago  a  strikingly  able  and  interesting 
work  on  French  literature  by  Professor 
Dowden,  I  was  much  surprised  at  en- 
countering the  assertion  that  a  man  may 
be  a  great  poet  without  being  a  philoso- 
pher. It  was  an  assertion  made  only  by 
the  way  and  in  passing,  so  I  trust  so  se- 
rious a  thinker,  so  appreciative  a  critic 
and  so  excellent  a  writer  as  Professor 
Dowden  could  not,  on  being  challenged, 
abide  by  the  assertion.  It  was  only  while 
preparing  this  discourse  that  I  came 
across  the  counter  assertion  of  Coleridge 
that  "  no  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
found philosopher."  I  have  always 
thought  that  and  feel  pretty  sure  I  shall 
always  be  obliged  to  think  it.  What  I 
think  may  be  of  little  or  no  consequence ; 
but  no  one  can  brush  aside  what  Cole- 
ridge thought  on  such  a  subject.  But, 
indeed,  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  any 
one  can  quite  adequately  estimate  the 
higher  poetry  who  is  not  himself  a  poet ; 
and  Coleridge  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time  a  poet  and 
a  thinker. 

And  now  having  cleared  the  way,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  so  com- 
paratively limited  an  amount  of  time  and 
space,  we  may  consider  what  the  poet 
philosophers  say  concerning  life,  wis- 
dom, happiness,  individual  and  social 
well-being,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
achieved  or  attained,  as  contrasted  with 
what  the  metaphysical  philosophers  say 
concerning  them.  And  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  and  fruitful  way  of  treating 
the  theme  and  of  discerning  whether  the 
greater  poets  are  as  wise  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  thev  are  will  be  to  com- 
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pare  their  views  concerning  life,  wisdom, 
happiness,  individual  and  social  well-be- 
inf]^  with  those  generally  prevailing  in 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which  has 
for  some  time  been  and  is  still  being  so 
highly  extolled  and  so  warmly  praised 
by — itself.  Is  it  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  the  present  moment  and  for 
some  little  time  past  the  objects  deemed 
the  most  to  be  desired  and  the  most  de- 
serving of  strenuous  effort  and  final  at- 
tainment are  wealth,  rank,  luxury,  pow- 
er, popularity,  social  success  and  political 
eminence?  Now  what  do  the  poets  say 
about  these  things?  Far  more  than  the 
length  of  this  essay  would  be  required  to 
recite  all  that  the  poets  have  thought  and 
said  to  the  reprobation  and  disdain  of 
them,  and  to  the  presentation  and  praise 
of  things  very  different.  To  what  are 
the  themes  of  the  two  great  Homeric 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  ded- 
icated? Adventure,  combat,  manly  de- 
bates, external  nature,  love,  friendship, 
the  procession  of  the  stars  and  the  songs 
of  the  poets.  What  constitutes  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Greek  tragedians? 
The  ordinances  of  fate,  the  justice  of  the 
gods  and  the  hurling  of  the  mighty  from 
their  seats.  What  did  Virgil  think  of 
wealth,  luxury  and  the  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal power?  Never  does  he  glorify 
these ;  and  tho  he  wrote  a  long  and  mag- 
nificent poem  on  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  too  long  and 
too  magnificent,  I  fear,  for  the  readers 
of  to-day  with  their  attention  concen- 
trated on  sensuous  or  psychological 
novels,  his  estimate  of  what  makes  life 
worth  living  is  to  be  found  in  that  splen- 
did and  long  sustained  passage  of  the 
Second  Georgic,  beginning  with  the  so 
often  quoted  lines: 

"  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint !  " 

wherein  after  glancing  contemptuous- 
ly at  garments  woven  of  golden  tissue 
and  similar  tawdry  splendors,  he  draws 
an  immortal  picture  of  real  happiness. 
May  I  translate  for  you  some  of  his  love- 
ly lines?  After  declaring  that  to  him  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  thing  in  the  world 
is  poesy,  "  Dulces  ante  omnia  Musae,"  he 
exclaims : 

"  Leave  me  green  vales  and  irrigating  rills, 
And  soothe  my  lack  of  fame  with  groves  and 

streams. 
Where  are  the  braes  and  burns  of  Thessaly, 


And    Spartan    maidens    wantoning    in    the 

woods. 
O  who  will  hence  now  wizard  me  away 
To  Haemus'  dewy  dingles,  and  with  dense 
Down-drooping  branches  curtain  my  retreat." 

He  then  contrasts  the  existence  of 
those  who  spend  it  in  accumulating,  con- 
templating and  wallowing  in  their 
wealth,  and  that  of  the  husbandman 
through  the  successive  seasons,  his 
healthy  labors,  his  simple  pleasures,  his 
rustic  feasts,  his  domestic  joys,  and  con- 
cludes one  of  the  most  finished  outbursts 
in  poetry  with  asserting : 

"  Such  was  the  life  the  Sabines  led  of  old, 
Such  Remus  and  his  kin;  thus,  thus  it  was 
Etruria   throve,   and   seven-hilled   Rome   be- 
came 
A  mighty  empire.  Mistress  of  the  world." 

And  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment 
it  was  wealth,  luxury,  splendor,  delib- 
erate and  conscious  ambition  that  made 
the  Roman  or  any  other  empire,  but  these 
are  the  things  that  destroyed  the  Roman 
Empire  and  that  will  destroy  many  an- 
other. Were  it  otherwise  would  Dante 
describe  Pluto  in  his  character  of  the 
God  of  Wealth,  as  he  does  in  the  sixth 
canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  as  the  Arch 
Enemy  of  mankind  ?  Were  it  otherwise 
would  a  great  English  poet  assert,  as 
Byron  does  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  that  history  was  in 
reality  but  one  page  and  one  moral, 
which  he  describes  as  *'  wealth,  vice,  cor- 
ruption, barbarism  at  last." 

In  the  same  great  philosophical  poem, 
in  which  too  many  a  hasty  critic  has  dis- 
covered only  a  lofty  rhetorical  egotism, 
after  describing  the  glory  and  splendor 
of  Venice  in  the  heyday  of  her  power, 
Byron  turns  to  his  own  land  and  bids 
her  remember  how  despite  its  watery 
wmII  the  supremacy  of  Venice,  built  on 
commercial  prosperity  less  enduring 
even  than  the  wooden  piles  on  which  its 
palaces  repose,  collapsed  and  disap- 
peared. Where  will  be  found  a  great 
philosophical  poet  basing  the  enduring 
existence  and  glory  of  nations,  as  so 
many  metaphysical  philosophers  explic- 
itly, and  so  many  more  inferentially,  have 
based  it, on  a  mere  material  and  economic 
foundation  ?  Can  you  discover  a  sin- 
gle passage  in  Shakespeare  extolling 
mere  material  things?  On  the  contrary, 
he  shows  himself  conscious  of  their  tran- 
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sitory  character.     In  the  most  philosoph- 
ical of  all  his  plays,   ''  The  Tempest," 
what  says  Prospero,  the  duke  who  had 
been  ousted  from  his  own  vast  posses- 
sions ?     What    but    that    ''  The    cloud- 
capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  shall 
dissolve,    and,     like    this     insubstantial 
pageant  faded,  leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
And  do  not  suppose  that  societies  or  em- 
pires have  a  premonition  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  teeming  hight  of  their  material 
greatness  they  are  tottering  to  their  fall 
or  marching  to  their  destruction.  Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  is  written  plain- 
ly enough  on  their  walls ;  but  either  there 
is  no  Daniel  to  interpret  the  words,  or 
his  interpretation  is  neglected  and  con- 
temned.    Assuredly,  in  these  days   they 
would   clothe   no   such   interpreter   with 
scarlet  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck  and  make  a  proclamation  concern- 
ing him  that  he  shall  be  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom.     I  have  recently  been 
reading  a  work  called  "  Roman  Society 
in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire," a  work,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  such 
matters,  of  the  very  highest  order  of  its 
kind,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  con- 
ception,  execution,   style,   erudition  and 
scholarship  to  any  prose  work  written  in 
our  time  even  by  men  it  might  be  invid- 
ious to  indicate  more  precisely,  but  from 
adventitious  circumstances  deemed  to  be 
more  meritorious.     The  author,  who  is 
personally  unknown  to  me,  is,  I  gather 
from  its  title-page,  Samuel  Dill,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.     In  this  profound  and  absorbing 
work    he    shows    incidentally    how    the 
most  cultured  Romans  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were 
quite  unconscious  of  the  impending  fate 
of  Roman  sway  and  Roman  civilization; 
and  it  is  but  too  true,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  the  Roman  Empire  went  laughing 
to  its  grave.     The  political  pupils  of  the 
metaphysical  philosophers,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  and  the  two  Mills,  when  they  ap- 
plied, or  thought  to  apply,  the  principles 
of  government,   society  and  economics, 
earnestly  advocated  and  finally  carried 
what  is  known  as  the  Free  Trade,  pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  their  profound 
conviction  that  other  communities  would 
speedily  follow  the  example  of  this  coun- 
try, and  peace  and  good-will  would  be 
the  result  among  the  nations.     Has  such 
been  the  result?     Are  the  battle-flags 


furled  in  the  parliament  of  man,  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world?     Alas!  quite  the 
reverse    has    happened.      The    financial 
prosperity  that  apparently  fell  to  our  lot 
as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  our  man- 
ufactures and  our  trade    inspired  other 
nations  with  a  determination  to  follow 
our  example  and  participate  in  our  good 
fortune ;  the  result  at  this  moment  being 
that  there  never  before  was  so  much  in- 
ternational  hatred  and   racial   jealousy, 
and  at  Least  three  million  of  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  are  kept  under  arms 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  six  mil- 
lion more  are  ready  to  join  them  in  pro- 
m.oting  a  policy  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  consists  in  selling  the  largest 
amount  of  cotton  shirtings,  locomotives, 
cutlery  and  tablecloths  to  semi-barbarous 
peoples.    Such  is  the  outcome  and  such 
the  outlook  so  far  of  the  doctrines  and 
principle  of — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — 
"  philosophic  materialism."     If  we  turn 
from  nations  to  individualism  what  does 
Shakespeare,    who    looked    before    and 
after,  tell  us  of  wealth,  of  vast  posses- 
sions, of  venal  marriages,  of  social  ambi- 
tion, of  all  that  most  persons  in  these 
days  regard  as  the  only  things  that  make 
life  worth  living?     The  selfsame  Pros- 
pero, when  robbed  of  his  dominions,  de- 
clares that  neglecting  worldly   ends  he 
then  dedicated  himself  to  the  bettering 
of  his  mind,  and  that  his  library,  which 
he    had    retained,    was    dukedom    large 
enough.     Animated    by    and    exposing 
himself  in  precisely  the  same  spirit,  the 
Duke    in  "  Measure  for   Measure "  af- 
firms  that   he   has   "  loved   the   life   re- 
moved," in  other  words,  the  modest,  un- 
ostentatious life.     In  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI  Shakespeare  asks  who  would 
live  in  the  turmoil  of  a  court  that  could 
enjoy  the  quiet  scenes  of  a  garden.  Who 
does  not  know  the  lines    where  he  de- 
clares that  to  be  poor  and  content  is  rich, 
and  rich  enough,  or  those  in  which  he 
contrasts    the    happiness    of    the    lowly 
sleeper  with  the  "  weariness  of  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown,"  or  those  in  which 
he  points  out  how  much  better  it  is  to  live 
with  the  lowly  dwellers  in  content  than 
to   be  perked  up  in   a   glistering  grief 
and  wear  a  golden  sorrow ;  or,  finally, 
the  line  in  which  he  affirms  ambition  to 
be  a  shadow's  shadow.     Less   familiar, 
perhaps,   is  the  passage — tho  peculiarly 
appropriate  to    our    time — wherein    he 
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makes  the  Duke  of  Vienna  say  that  he 
loves  the  people  but  does  not  like  to 
stage  it  in  their  eyes,  that  he  has  no  relish 
for  their  loud  applause  and  aves  ve- 
hement, nor  does  he  deem  that  man  of 
safe  discretion  who  does  affect  it. 

To  seek  elsewhere  for  wisdom,  for  true 
philosophy,  after  consulting  Shakespeare, 
seems  almost  like  gleaning  after  all  the 
main  harvest  has  been  reaped.  But  all 
the  greater  poets  are  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Listen  to  Spencer,  who,  seek- 
ing to  describe  a  truly  attractive  dwell- 
ing, says  in  lines  that  have  always  seemed 
to  me  of  peculiar  loveliness,  tho  possibly 
too  simple  for  pseudo-original  literary 
times  like  the  present : 

"  A  litde  lowly   hermitage  it  was 
Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest  side." 

Listen  to  Tennyson,  who,  as  the  last 
word  of  his  philosophical  and  exquisite 
poem,  *'  The  Palace  of  Art,"  ends  by  ask- 
ing for  a  "  lowly  cottage  in  the  vale." 

Listen  to  Shelley,  who  in  one  of  his 
more  philosophic  moods  writes  of 

".     .     .     That  content  surpassing  wealth, 
The  sage  in  contemplation   found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned." 

You  all  know  Shelley's  beautiful  lyric, 
**  To  a  Skylark."  But  there  is  higher 
and  greater  poetry  even  than  that.  I 
remember,  now  many  years  ago.  Sir 
William  Burton,  the  then  President  of 
the  National  Gallery,  telling  me  that 
walking  one  day  with  Wordsworth,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  in  Hyde  Park,  he 
asked  his  companion  what  he  thought  of 
Shelley's  "  Lines  to  a  Skylark,"  then  but 
little  known.  Wordsworth  answered 
they  were  very  beautiful,  but  added,  with 
the  intelligible  and  perhaps  pardonable 
egotism  of  a  poet  at  that  time  but  little 
recognized  except  to  be  ridiculed,  that  he 
thought  he  had  written  some  lines  on  the 
same  theme  equally  poetical  but  of  more 
import  and  depth,  and  then  recited  the 
verses  closing  with  the  profoundly  phil- 
osophic couplet : 

"  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred   points   of  heaven  and 
home." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  teachers 
face  to  face,  metaphysical  thinkers  and 
so-called  philosophers,  who  I  am  bound 
to  confess  have  for  pupils,  unconsciously 
and  in  practice,  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and,  opposed  to  them,  the  poets,  with 


their  ideas  of  philosophy,  or  love  of  wis- 
dom, and  you  are  free  to  choose  between 
them.  But  lest  in  extolling  the  wisdom 
of  the  latter  I  should  gratuitously  ex- 
pose m.yself  to  an  effective  rejoinder, 
1  must  call  more  explicit  attention  to 
a  distinction  I  have,  if  you  have  noted  the 
language  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
convey  my  meaning,  taken  care  to  em- 
ploy throughout.  In  speaking  thus  of 
the  poets  one  referred  to  and  had  in 
mind  only  the  greater  poets,  the  more 
solid,  more  intellectual,  more  wise,  in  a 
word,  the  philosophic  poets,  whom  Cole- 
ridge also  had  in  mind  when  he  declared 
no  one  ever  yet  was  a  great  poet  who  was 
not  a  profound  philosopher,  or,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  loved  to  put  it,  whose  po- 
etry did  not  contain  a  criticism  of  life. 

Moreover,  Milton — and  I  suppose  that 
even  in  these  days  Milton  is  still  looked 
on  with  a  little  vague  reverence  where 
poetry  is  concerned — Milton  must  have 
had  this  distinction  in  mind  when  in 
'*  Paradise  Regained  "  he  wrote  of 
"  ^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And   his   who  gave   them   birth,   but   higher 
sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called." 

A  man  may  be  a  very  lovely  and  at- 
tractive lyrical  poet  who  does  not  exhibit, 
and  may  therefore  be  assumed  not  to  pos- 
sess, any  of  these  greatest  qualities,  or,  as 
one  of  the  poets  I  have  named  this  even- 
ing says,  "  Wisdom  married  to  immortal 
verse."  To  be  a  lovely,  attractive,  lyrical 
poet  is  no  small  thing,  but  to  be  that  and 
that  only  is  not  to  be  the  greatest  thing, 
and  is  compatible  with  not  being  wise,  in- 
deed, with  being  conspicuously  foolish. 
When  in  the  splendid  opening  passage 
of  the  seventh  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
Milton  calls  upon  the  Muse  Urania  to 
descend  from  heaven,  he  declares: 
"  Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister  !  " 

and  he  prays : 

"...     Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  tho  few." 

A  century  and  a  half  later  Words- 
worth, thinking  in  the  same  spirit  and 
writing  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
conviction,  defines  poetry  as : 

"  Reason  in  its  most  exalted  mood." 

One  could  not  desire  a  more  perfect 
definition  of  the  very  essence  of  the  high- 
er poetry,  and  if  you  will  bear  that  def- 
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inition  in  mind,  the  definition  of  poetry 
by  one  of  the  greater  poets,  and  give  to 
it  a  complete  and  operative  assent,  you 
will  never  go  far  wrong  in  estimating  the 
relative  rank  of  poets   and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  poems.     I  am  well  aware 
that  what  I  have  called  complete  and  op- 
erative assent,  or  assent  in  constant  and 
consistent   critical   practice,   is   not    fre- 
quent in  these  days.     Yet    what  would 
you  think  of  a  person  who,  professing 
to  love  and  know  something  about  mu- 
sic,  painting  or   architecture,  preferred 
Offenbach    or    Strauss    to    Mozart    and 
Beethoven,  Carlo    Dolci  to  Raphael,  the 
Charing  Cross  Railwvay   Station  to   the 
Parthenon  ?     But  would  this  be  more  de- 
plorable than  to  prefer  merry-go-round 
jingling,  life-not-worth-living  sonnets,  or 
mere  mellifluous  singing  to  "  The  Faery 
Queen,"  to  "  As  You  Like  It,"  or  to  the 
third  and  fourth  cantos  of  "  Childe  Har- 
old?"    These   last   inculcate,    indirectly 
no  doubt,  but  not  less  effectually,  true 
wisdom  or  philosophy ;  the  former  either 
glorify  frivolity  or  arouse  a  certain  met- 
rical  intoxication   ending   in   downright 
satiety  and   discontent.     The  secondary 
poets  are  far  oftener  rebels,  and  generate 
and  foment  insurrection  against  the  Di- 
vine   and   enduring   dispensation.      The 
greater  poets  are  reconcilers,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  mental  and  limited  power 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  lat- 
ter are  moralizers.     I  am  not  sure  the 
former  are  not  too  frequently  demoral- 
izers. If  I  am  asked  what  I  think  are  the 
causes  of  the  preference  shown  almost 
universally  to-day  for  the  rebels  rather 
than  for  the  reconcilers,  for  the  demoral- 
izers rather  than  for  the  moralizers,  for 
short   lyrical  or  emotional    poems  rather 
than  for  longer,  more  intellectual,  wiser 
and  greater  poems,  I  must  reply  briefly. 
As  I  explained  elsewhere  at  length  thir- 
teen  years   ago,   the  main   cause   is   the 
growth  of  another  form  of  romantic  lit- 
erature  better  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  average  mind,  and  even  to  the  aver- 
age mood  of  superior  minds. 

Every  right-minded  person  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  writers  of  good  and 
worthy  prose  romances.  But  the  bulk 
of  novels  offered  to-day  for  our  delecta- 
tion have  selected  a  road  along  which  po- 
etry did  not  precede  and  can  by  no  pos- 
sibility follow  them.  Their  principal  aim 
is  to  describe  life  as  it  is,  or  as  it  should 


not  be,  whereas  the  enduring  function  of 
poetry  is  either  to  represent  or  to  stimu- 
late our  desire  for  life  as  in  our  best  mo- 
ments we  would  fain  have  it  be.  To  de- 
scribe men  and  women,  and  often  the 
very  worst,  lowest  and  basest  men  and 
women,  as  they  are,  is  at  present  ap- 
parently the  main  purpose  of  the  novelist. 
The  immutable  vocation,  the  supreme 
distinction,  of  the  poet  is,  while  thor- 
oughly knowing  men  and  women  as  they 
are,  to  transfigure  them  into,  or  to  foster 
our  longing  for,  what  virtue  and  noble- 
ness would  wish  them  to  be.  Another 
cause  is  the  hurried  and  perpetually  ex- 
cited state  of  existence  most  people  lead 
to-day,  and  which  has  led  to  the  phrase 
one  so  often  hears,  "  Life  is  too  short  " 
for  this,  that  or  the  other;  tho  one  ob- 
serves it  seems  to  be  quite  long  enough 
for  frivolity  of  no  little  duration  re- 
peated from  day  to  day,  and  from  night 
to  night.  Another  cause,  tho  not  per- 
haps one  of  the  deeper  causes,  is,  I  sus- 
pect, that  many  persons,  who  apparently 
have  been  anxious  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion for  intellectual  superiority,  have  of 
recent  years  asserted,  iterated  and  reit- 
erated that  certain  long  works  which, 
tho  no  doubt  intellectual,  are  written  in 
jaw-breaking  verse  and  in  an  abomina- 
ble jargon,  are  not  only  poetry,  but  great 
poetry.  Is  it  wonderful  that  plain  and 
meek-minded  person?  accustomed  to 
look  for  guidance  in  such  matters  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  such  be 
great  poetry  it  is  clear  they  themselves 
do  not  know  what  poetry  is,  and  betake 
themselves  more  ardently  than  ever  to 
novels  and  newspapers? 

Now  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  one 
not  innately  perverse  to  find  himself  out 
of  harmony  with  the  seeming  opinions 
of  his  time;  and  to  protest  against  these 
vociferously  and  pertinaciously  seems  to 
me  to  be  as  presumptuous  and  ill-man- 
nered as  it  is  futile.  At  the  same  time, 
and  these  will  be  my  final  words  this 
evening,  it  can  be  the  duty  of  no  one  to 
abdicate  the  independence  of  his  own 
judgment,  more  especially  if  he  finds 
that  many  independent  and  serious  minds 
are  in  agreement  with  him.  Therefore 
I  beg  you,  and  the  younger  ones  of  my 
audience  more  especially,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  this,  as  I  have 
called  it,  traditional  Mecca  of  the  mind, 
this  metropolis  of  the  Muses,  not  to  sur- 
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render    your  freedom  of    judgment    to 
what  is  so  frequently  spoken  of,  without 
sufficient  inquiry  as  to  the  right  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Time. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Time  is  what  Great 
Spirits  make  it.     But  those  Great  Spirits 
are  in  every  age    the  Great  Spirits  that 
have  passed  away,  and  who,  as  a  great 
poet  has  said,  rule  us'  from  their  urns. 
Remember  a  saying  of  Disraeli,   "  The 
youth   of  a   nation   are   the   trustees  of 
posterity."  We  are  all  the  trustees  of  pos- 
terity, and  thus  we  are  in  great  measure 
what  our  more  immediate  predecessors 
have  made  us.     If  they  thought  wrong- 
ly, we  shall  probably  be  acting  wrongly. 
If  we  think  wrongly,  our  successors  will 
act  wrongly,  for  our  thoughts  will  have 
come   then   into   full   operation.     It   be- 
hooves us  all,  therefore,  to  think  as  right- 
ly as  we  can,  and,  if  with  a  certain  mod- 
esty, withal  without  fear  or  favor,  to  say 
what  we  think.     I  shall  never  be  able  to 
persuade    myself    that    wealth,    luxury, 
frivolity,  rank,  titles  and  the  satisfaction 
of  an  ambitious  materialism,  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  satisfied,  are  the  great  things  of  life, 
or  the  noblest  pursuit  and  sustenance  of 
the  human  race. 


Equally  am  I  unable  to  believe  that  the 
neglect  of  the  higher  poetry,  or  the  phi- 
losophy and  love  of  wisdom  emotionally 
and  musically  expressed,  is  for  the  good 
or  advantage  of  mankind.  If  you  think 
as  those  think  who  hold  and  cherish  the 
higher  creed,  then,  whether  you  be  writ- 
ers or  readers  only,  live  and  act  as  they 
have  lived  and  acted,  or  at  least  have 
striven  to  live  and  act.  Philosophies 
perish.  Great  poetry  remains.  Meta- 
physics that  are  the  boast  of  one  genera- 
tion are  the  butt  and  mock  of  the  next ; 
for, one  and  all,  they  rest  on  an  arbitrarily 
postulated  foundation  that  requires  to 
rest  on  another  foundation  again,  which 
in  turn  demands  a  further  foundation 
still,  equally  illusory  ;  a  foundation  which 
either  does  not  exist  or  forever  evades 
the  researches  of  the  mind.  Philoso- 
phies are  passing.  Great  poems  are  per- 
manent. That  is  why  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
the  "  Odyssey  "  are  as  fresh  to-day  as 
they  were  when  the  frailty  of  Helen  pre- 
pared the  fate  of  Troy,  and  Ulysses,  re- 
turning at  last  to  Ithaca,  was  recognized 
by  his  old  nurse  and  slew  the  suitors  of 
Penelope. 

AsHFORD,  Kent,  England 


Forecast 

By   Richard   Burton 

THROUGH  all  the  wood  the  rain  drops  ceaselessly 
And  every  whiff  of  air  shakes  down  on  me 
Dank  hints  of  storm,  dark  auguries  of  skies 
Unchanged  and  cheerless :  so,  in  hopeless  wise 
I  trudge,  until  a  gleam  of  light  ahead 
Reveals  the  open,  makes  my  soul  less  dead. 
Into  the  day  I  step, — thou  foolish  one, 
The  rain  has  long  been  o'er,  behold  the  sun ! 
The  forest  did  but  lie,  the  storm  is  done. 

Love,  it  may  be  that  in  some  sunlit  land 
Beyond  the  present  troubling,  now  you  stand 
And  smile  most  tenderly,  because  I  dream 
The  rain  is  falling  and,  lead-hearted,  deem 
No  hope  can  pierce  the  limitless  gray  shore : 
Maybe,  beyond  'tis  shining  evermore. 
And  you  await  me  with  the  old-time  grace. 
The  same  dear  eyes,  the  same  divine  dear  face. 
One  with  the  sun  in  making  glad  the  place. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The    Future    of   South    Africa? 


By   F.    W.    Reitz 

[Mr.  Reitz.  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country,  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  Boer  War  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Previously  to  that  he  was  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  office  he  resigned  during  his  second  term,  owing  to  ill-health.  He  was  born  in  Cape  Colony, 
where  he  received  his  early  education,  and  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England. — Editor.] 


MARK  TWAIN  has  very  justly 
warned  us  not  to  prophesy  un- 
less we  know,  and  therefore, 
bearing  this  wise  saying  in  mind,  we 
would  reply  to  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  page :  "  It  all  depends."  It  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  answer  that 
should  be  given  to  two  other  questions, 
and  those  questions  are :  First,  "  What 
will  the  British  Government  do  ?  "  And 
second,  "  What  will  the  people  of  South 
Africa  do?  "  Now,  as  to  what  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  do?  They  will 
either  satisfy  all  that  the  people,  loving 
liberty  and  free  institutions,  can  desire  or 
they  will  not. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  late  war 
martial  law  was  enforced,  at  first  in  por- 
tions only,  and  eventually  throughout 
every  district  of  Cape  Colony.  That 
the  application  of  such  law  is  necessary 
in  a  country  where  war  is  waging  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  administered  by  the  mili- 
tary courts  was  such  that  it  left  many  a 
sting  behind.  Men  of  position,  and  as 
to  whose  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
there  had  been  before  and  during  the  war 
no  reason  to  doubt,  were  treated  with  in- 
dignity, and  in  many  cases  imprisoned 
upon  the  evidence  of  their  own  servants. 
Every  horse  of  any  description  whatso- 
ever had  been  taken  away  from  the  own- 
ers for  fear  of  the  Transvaal  com- 
mando's seizing  them,  and  whenever  any 
portion  of  the  invading  Republican 
forces  passed  over  even  a  corner  of  a 
man's  farm  he  was  bound  to  walk  a  dis- 
tance of,  sometimes,  20  miles  to  report 
this  fact  at  the  nearest  village,  or  else 
undergo  three  or  four  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail.  These  small 
degradations  served  more  to  embitter 
the  population  than  even  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  their  property.  As  in 
many  cases  (tho  not  all  by  any  means) 
receipts  were  given  for  such  property, 
the  sufferers  consoled  themselves  with 
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the  hope  of  future  compensation,  but 
nothing  can  compensate  a  respectable 
man  for  having  been  undeservedly 
treated  as  a  common  malefactor.  Should 
the  British  Government,  or  the  Cape 
Parliament,  or  whatever  body  has  to  pro- 
vide for  this  matter,  pass  and  carry  into 
force  a  fair  and  equitable  Indemnity 
Bill,  this  would  no  doubt  greatly  tend  to 
salve  the  wounds  that  the  war  has  made, 
but  the  personal  ill-treatment  will  long 
continue  to  rankle. 

Another  question  of  great  importance 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  South  Africa 
is.  Who  and  what  kind  of  man  will  it  be 
to  whom  the  office  of  High  Commission- 
er shall  be  intrusted? 

The  present  holder  of  that  office.  Lord 
Milner,  is  a  man  thoroughly  detested  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
not  only  because  he,  together  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
late  war,  but  also  because  he  is  personally 
disliked.  He  is  believed,  and  not  without 
reason,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  hostility,  not  to  say  hatred,  of 
that  part  of  the  inhabitants  whose  an- 
cestors came  originally  from  Holland 
and  from  France.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  stated  to  Mr. 
Advocate  Molteno,  son  of  Sir  John  Mol- 
teno,  who  was  the  first  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Cape  after  the  introduction  of  re- 
sponsible Government,  that  "  Afrikan- 
derdom  must  be  suppressed."  Mr.  Mol- 
teno, who,  tho  of  English  ancestry  and 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  is  neverthe- 
less a  lover  of  his  native  land,  South  Af- 
rica, and  of  its  people,  published  this 
threat  of  Lord  Milner's,  and  tho  the  lat- 
ter denies  having  used  this  expression 
Mr.  Molteno  firmly  insists  that  he  did 
say  so,  and  judging  by  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent events  and  by  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Lord  Milner  toward  the  non- 
English  population  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration, there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Molteno's  evidence  is  true. 
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If,  therefore,  the  British  Government 
is  well-advised  it  will  remove  Lord 
Milner  as  soon  as  possible  and  replace 
him  by  a  more  pacific  Pro-Consul.  The 
dilemma  in  which  the  British  Colonial 
Secretary  is  placed  is  that  Lord  Milner 
has  been  dutifully  carrying  out,  not  so 
much  his  own  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pol- 
icy in  South  Africa,  and  to  remove  him 
now  would  be  equivalent  to  a  reflection 
upon  and  a  reversal  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct inaugurated  by  himself.  Milner 
would,  therefore,  if  removed,  become  a 
"  scapegoat."  This  fact,  however,  would 
not  prevent  his  removal,  for  if  a  sacrifice 
be  demanded  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
British  Colonial  Secretary  will  sacrifice 
anybody  and  everybody  excepting  him- 
self. Should  he  not  see  a  way  of  ridding 
himself  and  South  Africa,  either  decently 
or  otherwise,  of  the  incubus  of  Lord 
Milner  and  venture  to  retain  him  in  office 
then  there  will  be  trouble  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  he  find  means  of  placing 
Milner  upon  the  shelf  the  trouble  may 
be  postponed,  or  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  avoided. 

Already  there  are  rumors  that  Lord 
Curzon  will  be  the  next  administrator, 
and  should  this  rumor  be  well  founded 
and  should  Lord  Curzon  happen  to  be 
sensible  enough  to  take  the  people  into 
his  confidence  and  to  work  in  concord 
with  the  parliamentary  majority  the 
country  may  within  a  year  or  two  settle 
down  peaceably  and  be  as  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  as  it  undoubtedly  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  Cape  Colonists  rebelled  not  be- 
cause they  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  as  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  but  because  they  were  impelled 
thereto  by  the  injustice  that  they  consid- 
ered was  being  done  to  their  blood  rela- 
tions in  the  Republics. 

The  only  proper  way  to  treat  a  people 
loving  liberty  and  free  institutions  is  to 
treat  them  kindly,  to  use  persuasion  and 
not  force  ;  to  lead,  not  to  drive  them.  Un- 
der constitutional  government  the  Na- 
tional Party  (known  as  the  Africanders) 
are  in  the  majority,  and  their  aspirations 
must  and  will  gain  the  day.  What  those 
aspirations  are,  now  that  there  has  been 
a  war,  is  probably  a  very  dififerent  mat- 
ter from  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
What  has  happened  in  South  Africa  dur- 


ing the  three  years  that  have  just  ended 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Colonists  to 
many  things  they  did  not  know  before, 
i^^ormerly  with  but  few  exceptions  there 
was  hardly  any  desire  ever  to  be  free  of 
British  domination.  They  had  free  in- 
stitutions, and  did  very  nearly  what  they 
chose,  while  their  education  and  tradi- 
tions had  taught  them  to  respect  British 
institutions  and  even  British  arms.  But 
to-day  it  is  different,  and  if  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Milner  had  in  view  the 
suppression  of  the  national  spirit  in 
South  Africa  by  means  of  force,  they 
must  be  convinced  by  this  time  that  no 
worse  method  to  attain  that  end  could 
have  been  resorted  to. 

The  problem  of  pacifying  the  people  is 
therefore  one  which  will  require  the  ut- 
most care  and  no  small  amount  of  diplo- 
macy and  tact — qualities  which  the  pres- 
ent Colonial  Secretary  certainly  does  not 
possess.  A  change  of  government  both 
in  England  and  in  the  Colony  seems  to 
many  the  only  probable  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  England  has  now  to  face. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  satellite, 
Lord  Milner,  continue  in  office  and  per- 
sist in  their  present  attitude  things  will 
go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Cape  Parliament,  which,  after  an 
interval  of  two  years,  has  resumed  its 
session,  has  already  shown  how  parties 
are  now  divided.  The  self-styled  "  Pro- 
gressives,'"' headed  (oi  all  men!)  by  Dr. 
Jameson,  of  Raid  fame,  attempted  to  get 
up  a  movement  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  constitution,  but  they  failed,  and  are 
now  in  a  minority  of  one  to  two. 

Lord  Milner,  together  with  Gov- 
ernor Hely-Hutchinson,  whose  influence, 
like  that  of  Governor  McCallum,  of  Na- 
tal, is  very  small  indeed,  sided  with  the 
''  Abolitionists."  Those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
people  settle  down  again  quietly  and 
peacefully  under  a  Government  which 
in  their  opinion  has  ceased  to  deserve  the 
respect  of  a  free  nation,  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  see  civil  government  tem- 
porarily suspended.  Such  suspension 
would  have  been  the  surest  means  of 
bringing  about  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod another  rising,  and  that,  too,  of  al- 
most the  entire  population.  It  would  have 
given  men  of  the  stamp  of  Governor  Mc- 
Callum an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
character  and  purposes.    On  the  ist  of 
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June  this  gentleman,  addressing  an  as- 
sembly at  Greytown,  Natal,  said: 

"  The  Boer  Delegates  at  Vereeniging  are 
being  treated  to  the  best  [food  and  drink]  that 
is  procurable,  hence  their  delay  in  announcing 
their  decision." 

On  the  19th  of  June  he  wired  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  at  Pretoria  as  follows: 

"  Great  troubles  in  Camps,  in  consequence 
of  surrendered  Burghers  openly  boasting  that 
they  have  not  been  obliged  to  take  oath  of 
allegiance.  I  propose  to  appoint  each  super- 
intendent to  be  commissioner  for  administer- 
ing oath:  (a)  allow  nobody  in  Camp  who  has 
not  taken  oath ;  (b)  when  in  Camp  to  be  sub- 
ject to  work  as  ordinary  inmates." 

In  the  address  before  referred  to,  at 
Greytown,  this  same  Governor  remarked 
that  the  Boers  were  not  war-dogs,  "  they 
were  yelping  curs."  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  suspension  of  the  Cape  consti- 
tution Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  dis- 
played more  wisdom  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  preferred  to  listen 
to  the  sound  advice  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  and,  as  is  supposed  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Laurier,  than  to  that  of  his  faithful 
but  perverse  High  Commissioner.  In 
doing  so  he  also  administered  the  first  di- 
rect rebuff  to  Lord  Milner,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  not  be  the 
last,  but  that  as  far  as  Milner  is  con- 
cerned it  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

Now  as  to  the  second  question — viz. : 
What  will  the  people  of  South  Africa  do? 
This  divides  itself  into  two  subordinate 
ones,  which  are.  What  will  the  Cape  Col- 
ony do  and  what  will  the  people  of  the 
two  annexed  Republics  do?  Natal  is  left 
out  of  this  consideration,  because  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  very  small  col- 
ony is  of  the  same  blood  as  those  of  the 
three  first  named. 

The  Boers  of  the  late  Republics  will 
settle  down  upon  their  farms  and  recom- 
mence cultivating  the  soil  and  try  to  re- 
build their  burnt-down  houses  as  far  as 
their  means  will  permit.  As  regards  pol- 
itics, it  is  not  likely  that  the  best  men 
among  them  will  concern  themselves  as 
to  that.  They  will  pay  the  taxes,  if  not 
too  heavy,  and  watch  the  course  of  events 
with  a  suspicious  eye,  while  assuming  an 
attitude  of  strict  and  somewhat  con- 
temptuous neutrality. 

Education  and  the  system  upon  which 
it  is  carried  out  is  most  likely  to  attract 
their  attention.  The  British  Government 


is  evidently  inclined  to  break  down  the 
Dutch  language  as  much  as  possible.  Al- 
ready there  are  clear  indications  of  this 
policy,  and  hundreds  of  school  teachers 
are  being  imported  from  England. 

Lord  Milner  and  his  successors  will 
find,  however,  that  to  root  out  the  mother 
tongue  of  any  people,  and  especially  of  a 
people  so  conservative  as  the  Boers,  is  a 
task  beyond  their  strength.  In  the  Cape 
Colony  this  same  language-question  has 
been  and  will  be  a  burning  one. 

The  Government  that  would  be  bold 
enough  and  sensible  enough  to  make  a 
law — and  enforce  it  honestly — enacting 
that  m  South  Africa  there  shall  be  two 
recognized  official  languages,  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  and  that  these  shall  be 
treated  in  the  schools,  the  law  courts,  the 
Legislature  and  everywhere  else  upon  a 
footing  of  fair  and  exact  equality,  will 
have  done  much  toward  the  pacification 
of  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile  according  to  most  recent 
reports  affairs  there  are  by  no  means 
tending  in  a  pacific  direction.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
handful  of  men  who  held  the  whole  of 
England's  land  forces  at  bay  during 
nearly  three  years  will  be  recited  and 
sung  in  almost  every  homestead 
throughout  the  land.  Children  will  im- 
bibe from  their  mothers  a  detestation 
of  that  Government  that  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed what  had  cost  so  many  years  of 
labor  to  build  up,  and "  that  imprisoned 
women  and  children  to  die  in  pest  camps, 
while  from  their  fathers  they  will  inherit 
a  contempt  for  those  soldiers  whom  they 
so  often  and  so  signally  defeated.  Those 
who  sided  with  the  British  are  now  being 
boycotted  by  their  compatriots,  who 
openly  walk  the  streets  wearing  on  their 
hat-bands  the  word  "  Rebel,"  while  even 
the  "  Loyalists,"  who  were  most  bitter 
against  the  Boer  Government,  are  begin- 
ning to  curse  where  they  had  been  ex- 
pected to  bless.  The  mine  magnate  and 
the  laborer  alike  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
turn  of  events.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  should  the  conviction  continue  to 
grow  that  Imperial  control  is  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental  all  classes  will  ul- 
timately unite  in  throwing  off  the  domin- 
ation of  England,  and  thus  will  all  things 
have  worked  together  for  good,  and 
*'  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  "  once  more 
have  proved  to  be  "  seed  of  the  Church." 

New  York  City. 
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[The  writer  of  this  article  is  n  member  of  a  family  linown 
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throughout  the  country  for  its  wealth, 
resort.  In  recent  years,  and  especially 
been  conspicuous  at  Newport  as  leaders 
society  there  its  reputation  for  odd  and 
opposed  the  flagrant  violations  of  the 
scandalous  characteristics  of  its  fame, 
which  chronicles  the  reaction  now  set- 


NEWPORT  bears  the  same  relation 
to  summer  resorts  that  Wall  street 
does  to  the  financial  world. 

It  is  first.  The  people  who  comprise 
the  smart  set  there  are  absolutely  self- 
contained.  Their  one  aim  is  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure;  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  is  not  considered,  pro- 
vided the  outlay  produce  some  novelty. 
Absolutely  nothing  is  considered  but  di- 
version. 

Shop  is  tabooed.  The  great  "  deals  " 
supposed  to  have  been  consummated  at 
Newport  through  conferences  between 
the  various  rulers  of  the  financial 
world  are  the  creation  of  thoughtful 
journalists.  Business  is  not  discussed  at 
all.  It  seems  rather  strange,  when  one 
considers  that  the  New  York  set,  that 
leads  the  procession  at  Newport,  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  vast  wealth — men  who 
are  supposed  to  carry  a  stock  ticker  in 
their  vest  pockets  and  are  never  happy 
unless  meat  advances  so  much  per  pound 
or  wheat  drops  so  much  per  bushel,  ac- 
cording to  which  side  of  the  fence  they 
are  on.  And  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
homogeneous  Newport  society  is. 

Naturally,  the  New  York  people  do  the 
major  part  of  the  lavish  entertaining,  and 
their  intimate  rivalries  are  intense. 

Not  so  with  the  fry  who  are  financially 
smaller  and  come  from  other  cities.  They 
lose  nothing  in  social  caste  by  not  being 
able  to  vie  with  the  New  Yorkers.  And 
yet  any  one  from  that  city  who  could  not 
maintain  his  position  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture would  be  made  to  feel  the  frigidity 
of  the  arctics,  even  in  the  torrid  atmos- 
phere of  Newport. 

There  is  one  exception :  The  old  New 
York  families,  regardless  of  wealth,  are 
always  accepted.  There  are  a  few  old 
Rhode  Island  families — resident  in  New- 
port the  year  around — whose  position  is 
assured.  It  is  they  who  greet  with  great- 
est pleasure  the  opening  of  the  season, 


which  may  be  definitely  dated  at  July 
first. 

From  that  date,  for  eight  weeks,  New- 
port among  resorts  is  like  a  great  planet 
shining  among  stars  of  the  second  and 
third  magnitude.  Berger's  is  thronged 
once  more;  the  dust  is  swept  from  the 
roof  of  the  reading  room,  and  that  com- 
mon meeting  ground,  the  Casino,  becomes 
alive  with  color  and  with  animation. 
Yachts  costing  a  fortune,  and  requiring 
a  fortune  for  their  maintenance,  dot  the 
harbor.  Horses  whose  names  occupy 
space  in  the  papers  at  every  horse  show 
dash  along  the  Boulevard  drawing  the 
most  expensive  vehicles  in  the  world. 
Women  gowned  even  more  luxuriously 
than  in  Paris  ride — for  no  one  walks  in 
Newport.  And  men  going  to  the  polo 
grounds  or  to  some  tennis  court  or  to  the 
links   stroll  about,  the  flotsam  of  the  day. 

The  habitues  of  Newport,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world,  are 
a  conglomeration  of  the  newly  rich,  demi- 
mondaines,  roues,  titled  blacklegs,  ad- 
venturers of  both  sexes,  promoters  and 
some  respectabilities.  It  seems  to  be  very 
generally  believed  that  Newport  is  the 
Mecca  where  any  one  with  wealth,  or 
possessing  some  of  the  other  attributes 
I  have  catalogued,  sojourns  and  finds 
diversion  more  or  less  disreputable. 

The  popular  belief  is  very  largely 
wrong;  but  an  important  question  is. 
How  does  it  come  to  be  held  at  all  ? 

The  Matildas,  Janes  and  Merediths, 
whose  souls  yearn  within  them  ;  the  de- 
vourers  of  Ouida  and  Mrs.  Southworth ; 
the  Claudes  and  Percys  of  the  dry  goods 
stores  who  lead  the  fashion  in  their  sets — 
all  these  feel  they  must  be  an  courant  on 
Newport.  The  cut  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's 
gown,  the  latest  fad  of  Harry  Lehr,  are 
worthy  of  emulation  in  their  smart  set. 
The  astute  editor  of  the  daily  paper  sends 
forth  his  young  man  and  says  unto  him : 

'*  Young  man,  behold,  that  which  we 
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have  awaited  has  come  to  pass.  Hie 
swiftl}^  to  Newport  and  exploit  its  So- 
ciety. Let  your  nose  be  the  ferret's  and 
your  eye  the  eagle's ;  and  your  remunera- 
tion shall  be  large." 

And  the  very  smallest  action  of  the 
smart  set  is  seen  in  the  glare  of  a  search- 
light— especially  if  the  action  be  in  the 
least  questionable. 

How  does  Newport  take  all  this  pub- 
licity, this  censorious  criticism?  New- 
port is  sufficient  for  itself.  The  women 
change  their  gowns  three,  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  the  men  smoke  their  allotted 
number  of  cigars  and  dress  for  dinner, 
and  the  world  may  wag  along. 

This  absolute  indifference  is  due  to  a 
cause  of  which  the  outside  world  is  in  ig- 
norance. It  is  the  great  number  of  for- 
eigners who  pervade  Newport  in  the  sea- 
son. They  bring  to  us  their  old  world 
training  and  ideas;  their  indifference  for 
the  bourgeoisie,  their  positive  conviction 
that  they  are  of  a  different  clay,  and  that 
their  mission  and  the  mission  of  all  who 
are  chosen  is  that  of  the  lilies.  We  are  an 
assimilative  race.  These  men  of  title 
have  taught  us  several  things :  First,  that 
we  must  not  mix  our  business  with  our 
pleasure;  second,  that  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  as  strenuous  as  the  hunt  for 
wealth.  And  they  are  teaching  us  to  show 
a  disregard  for  women  in  our  speech  and 
actions,  and  to  treat  her  as  a  good  fellow, 
which  means  a  number  of  things  and  is  a 
specious  cloak  for  license. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment that  Newport's  snubbing  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Navy  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted. Naval  officers  are  gentlemen  and 
good  entertainers,  and  they  are  received 
with  welcoming  arms  everywhere  else. 
But  in  Newport  they  encounter  absolute 
indifference.  No  naval  officer  covets  a 
billet  at  the  torpedo  station.  The  place  is 
notorious  in  the  Navy. 

But  if  a  man  of  title  go  there  with  a 
pocketbook  plethoric  or  empty,  an  un- 
savory past,  or  a  head  whose  characteris- 
tic is  its  paucity  of  brains,  he  is  popular 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  world.  A  title 
is  the  open  sesame.  Its  possessor  learns 
its  worth  early,  and  hastens  to  abuse  it. 
He  may  do  so,  usually,  with  impunity. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  Duke  of 
France,  while  resting  on  the  beach  after 
bathing,  deliberately  wiped  his  feet  on 
the  back  of  an  American  woman  of  the 


very  highest  social  standing  who  Was  sit^ 
ting  in  front  of  him.  She  laughed.  But 
a  young  Philadelphia  standing  nearby 
resented  the  action  very  forcibly.  He 
was  of  an  athletic  build. 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  smash  you,"  he  said. 

The  Frenchman,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
pronouncedly  an  effeminate  product, 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  in  a  fine  frenzy 
squeaked  out : 

"  I  challenge  you  to  ze  duel.  Canaille! 
What !  I  not  know  ze  proprieties — I,  who 
am  ze  Due  de ?  " 

His  challenge  was  laughed  at ;  but  he 
still  holds  his  place  in  the  affections  of 
Newport. 

Largely  because  of  the  license  granted 
the  titled  element  there  has  formed  in 
Newport  a  set  Vv'hich  while  the  word 
*'  fast "  might  fit  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  under  some  classification  like  "  The 
Indecorous  Set."  It  is  this  set  particu- 
larly to  which  journalists  pay  their  high- 
est respects.  They  do  many  things 
which  they  should  not  and  leave  undone 
not  a  few  of  the  things  which  they  should 
have  done.  No  amount  of  publicity 
seems  to  affect  them.  That  indifference, 
that  impenetrability,  is  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Newport  set. 

At  other  places  lavish  entertaining  is 
the  exception  ;  it  is  deemed  sometimes  in 
bad  taste.  In  Newport  it  is  the  rule. 
Dinners  at  Berger's  at  fifty  dollars  per 
cover  are  not  considered  elaborate.  There 
is  not  much  after  talk  over  a  garden  party 
for  which  twenty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  spent,  while  workmen  have  been 
brought  from  New  York  to  transform 
the  grounds  into  a  fit  setting  for  an  Ara- 
bian Night,  with  all  the  latest  wonders  of 
electricity  for  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  beau- 
tiful women  the  houris.  And,  amid  it  all, 
ennui  fastens  its  grip  on  them. 

A  New  York  yachting  party  with  ten 
or  twelve  guests  will  start  for  a  four 
days'  cruise.  Before  the  return  two 
thousand  dollars  will  have  been  spent  in 
addition  to  the  boat's  fixed  charges. 
Some  woman  of  the  party  may  have 
donned  overalls  and  passed  a  few  shovels 
of  coal ;  and  a  good  swimmer  may  have 
carefully  fallen  overboard  while  the  boat 
was  going  at  full  speed  in  order  that  he 
might  laugh  at  his  rescuers.  On  the  re- 
turn the  affair  is  voted  a  bore.  Mrs.  De 
Puyster  talks  the  trip  over  with  her  hus- 
band at  breakfast  the  next  morning  and 
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Itiforms  him  that  young  Standish,  who 
fell  overboard,  and  Mrs.  Giddings,  who 
shoveled  coal,  must  be  positively  num- 
bered among  their  guests  at  the  next 
function.  De  Puyster  acquiesces,  for  no 
person  is  impossible  at  Newport  who  can 
do  something  outre. 

There  is  another  fact,  which  will  not  be 
readily  believed :  A  man  and  his  wife 
spend  much  more  time  in  each  other's 
company  at  Newport  than  elsewhere. 
Take  for  instance  a  daily  routine.  They 
arise  with  Newport,  at  10.30.  They 
breakfast,  bathe  at  11.30,  and  drive  until 
time  for  lunch,  which  is  usually  at  Ber- 
ger's.  My  lady  makes  an  especial  toilet 
for  it ;  then  she  to  tennis  or  golf,  and  he 
to  polo  or  his  automobile.  One  reason 
why  dangerous  automobiling  is  indulged 
in  with  such  immunity  at  Newport  is 
that  most  owners  of  machines  are  also  the 
possessors  of  horses.  Speed  violations 
are  not  prosecuted  for  obvious  reasons. 
It  is  noblesse  oblige. 

They  dress  for  dinner,  and  the  serious 
part  of  the  day  has  begun.  It  is  the 
dressing,  eternal  dressing,  which  makes 
the  married  man's  expense  so  great  at 
Newport.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do 
women  need  so  many  gowns.  She  must 
change  at  least  three  times  a  day  and 
must  not  wear  the  same  dress  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  No  matter  what  the 
financial  standing  of  the  couple  in  ques- 
tion all  local  purchases  must  be  made  at 
the  best  stores,  and  the  prices  are  set  at 
such  establishments  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  extremely  wealthy.  You 
pay  "  through  the  nose  "  for  everything. 
A  New  York  married  man  must  hire  a 
Cliff  residence.  He  must  have  at  least 
two  horses,  with,  of  course,  the  attend- 
ant expense  of  a  coachman  and  other 
service ;  and  he  must  entertain  at  least 
once  a  week.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the 
set  for  the  entire  season  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Taking  that  end  of  Newport's  social 
life  which  might  best  be  described  as 
"  skimpy,"  the  basis  of  expense  is  set  at 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  The  sum  mentioned  represents 
money  expended  actually  in  Newport. 
But  there  is  a  preliminary  outlay  which  is 
almost  as  large. 

For  instance :  My  lady  must  calculate 
on  dressing  at  least  four  times  a  day.  She 
must  have  in  readiness  at  least  a  break- 


fast gown,  the  change  for  driving,  the 
inevitable  tea  function  and  the  elaborate 
gown  for  dinner.  None  of  these  dresses 
may  be  worn  oftener  than  twice  a  week, 
and  the  cost  of  the  morning  costumes  can- 
not possibly  be  less  than  thirty  dollars 
apiece.  The  driving  dresses,  which  must 
be  rather  smart,  will  cost  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  the  tea  gowns — fluffy  things 
generally — twenty-five  dollars.  For  the 
evening,  when  all  real  functions  occur  at 
Newport,  the  exterior  feminine  apparel 
represents,  in  the  same  ratio,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each 
gown  donned.  Fight  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  is  the  sum  expended  to  make  any 
wom.an  presentable. 

The  male  member  of  humanity,  unlike 
all  other  males  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is 
the  more  soberly  garbed ;  yet  he  must 
have  a  knockabout  suit,  at  thirty  dollars; 
a  tennis  suit,  at  twenty ;  a  golf  outfit,  at 
forty  dollars ;  a  driving  suit,  at  seventy- 
five  dollars,  and  an  evening  dress  suit,  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  Thus  even  the 
man's  outlay  for  necessary  clothing  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  Here 
you  have  a  total  expenditure  of  eleven 
hundred  and  five  dollars  for  attire — and 
depressingly  cheap  at  that. 

There  must  be  four  servants,  even  in 
your  "  Cliff  "  cottage.  Their  salaries — 
that  is  the  word  they  use,  in  all  its  an- 
guishing magniloquence — will  amount  to 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  season.  And 
when  you  approach  the  horse  question 
the  first  item  to  be  considered  is  the  dis- 
tance from  which  you  come  and  the 
number  of  horses.  There  must  be  at  least 
three.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  cost 
of  horses — transportation  back  and  forth 
included — will  be  five  hundred  dollars. 
That  brings  the  total  twenty-one  hundred 
and  five  dollars.  One  need  but  to  think 
of  an  experience  w^here  he  started  for  an 
outing  without  preparing  for  incidentals 
and  he  will  remember  that  the  incidentals 
usually  occupy  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one   of   actual   preliminary   expenditure. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  interest  in  a  ta- 
ble is  as  flat  as  a  table's  surface  a  list 
could  be  compiled  of  necessary  expenses 
at  Newport  which  would  be  as  brutally 
discouraging  to  the  aspirant  with  a  mere 
competency  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
as  are  those  popular  diet  lists  for  honest 
clerks  who  earn  four  dollars  per  week. 
The  diet  lists  make  the  clerks  take  to 
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riches  as  their  only  chatice  of  happiness ; 
a  list  of  Newport  expenses  would  make 
the  man  who  is  simply  well-to-do  take  to 
poverty  as  a  refuge. 

But  any  list  that  could  be  devised,  if  it 
were  to  pass  beyond  the  representative 
items  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  mis- 
leading. Go  to  a  ready  made  store  and 
buy  its  best  white  vests,  and  you  can 
economize  at  five  or  six  dollars,  and  be 
presentable  with  four.  You  can  take 
Newport  in  its  proper  spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  be  a  gentleman  worthy  of  your 
environment,  with  fifteen  vests,  all  made 
by  your  own  trusted  tailor,  at  from  $io 
to  $i6,  according  to  material. 

With  four  vests  you  will  be  presenta- 
ble and  unhappy;  with  fifteen  you  may 
be  less  unhappy  but  you  will  not  be  much 
more  presentable. 

Among  the  ultra  wealthy  the  rent  item 
nuist  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  inter- 
est on  capital  invested — a  varying  gain 
or  loss,  by  comparison.  Leaving  out  such 
special  functions  as  the  theatricals  given 
by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  this  sea- 
son, which  cost  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
great  financial  families  wall  foot  up  each 
year  from  twenty  to  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  spend  the  money  in  this  way  and 
have  it  find  a  thousand  outlets  or  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  and  conserve  it,  is  not  a 
very  serious  problem. 

It  is  a  hard  and  stony  path,  indeed,  that 
the  person  treads  who  seeks  an  entree 
into  Newport  society  without  proper  cre- 
dentials. Great  wealth  by  persistently 
battering  with  its  golden  hammers  may 
ultimately  accomplish  the  purpose,  but  at 
what  expense  to  personal  feeling!  Even 
tho  the  magic  barrier  be  lowered  there 
are  innumerable  little  intentional  slights ; 
a  quiet  ignoring  of  witty  sallies;  a  cold 
toleration  of  anecdotal  reminiscence,  and 
an  absolute  freezing  out  when  it  comes 
to  any  discussion  of  the  newcomer's  per- 
sonal possessions. 

A  wit — and  he  must  be  a  clever  one — 
who  reaches  the  Ultima  TJiuIe  must  al- 
ways go  beyond  his  reputation.  God 
knows  the  brain  fag  those  weary  candi- 
dates endure,  or  the  number  of  books  they 
assimilate,  to  hold  their  footing. 

Eccentricity,  the  doing  of  something 
gauche  or  ridiculous — anything  which 
tho  old    is   dressed   in  new  garb— will 


serve  the  purpose.  Being  a  clown,  weaf- 
ing  impossible  clothes,  assuming  an  ex- 
aggerated walk,  doing  anything  extraor- 
dinary and  coming  from  a  decent  family 
and,  above  all,  showing  a  calm  assurance 
while  doing  it,  will  make  Newport  wel- 
come the  eccentriques  with  open  arms. 
But  they  must  maintain  their  *'  stand- 
ard ;  "  their  stock  in  trade  must  never  fall 
low,  or  there  w^ill  be  one  more  social 
corpse  before  the  season  ends,  with  no 
mourners. 

The  one  class  at  Newport  whose  mem- 
bers do  no  entertaining,  make  no  attempt 
to  play  cheap  Scarrons — even  tho  it  were 
possible — and  indulge  in  no  attempt  at 
originality,  is  the  titled  foreign  element. 
Why  do  they  go  to  Newport?  Why  aban- 
don their  favorite  Monte  Carlo,  Trou- 
ville,  Aix  les  Bains,  or  Ostend? 

Because  there  is  no  place  in  England 
or  the  Continent  where  a  man  takes  his 
wife  to  meet  his  equals  and  settle  down 
for  a  season  of  social  intercourse.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  Newport  and 
any  European  summer  resort.  At  Monte 
Carlo  or  any  other  among  the  transat- 
lantic places  the  demimondaines  rule 
practically  the  social  world,  such  as  it  is, 
while  gambling  is  the  chief  attraction  for 
all.  Save  Aix  les  Bains,  whither  num- 
bers go  for  the  honest  curing  of  disease, 
the  sole  object  of  the  foreigner  in  visit- 
ing the  resorts  is  to  gamble,  while  his 
wife  becomes  learned  on  the  latest  mode 
in  fashion  from  her  husband's  mistress, 
w'ho  smilingly  acknowledges  the  hus- 
band's salute   in  any  public  place. 

We  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  But 
many  American  men  and  women,  if  the 
evidences  of  Newport  society  have  any 
weight,  are  longing  for  the  time  when 
they  can  entertain  their  social  equals  in 
their  home  and  abroad,  and  meet  their 
mistresses  openly  as  our  distant  neigh- 
bors do. 

There  is  compensation  in  everything, 
and  the  very  standard  which  is  being  set 
at  Newport  in  recent  years  has  had  an 
eft'ect  which  is  essentially  American.  We 
have  been  and  always  w-ill  be  a  busy, 
energetic  people.  Every  man  at  the  end 
of  the  season  has  asked  himself  and  his 
neighbor : 

"Is  the  Newport  game  worth  the  can- 
dle?" 

The  answer,  growing  more  vigorous 
each  year,  is  that  it  is  not.     It  is  not  a 
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sane  thing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  spend 
six  weeks  running,  coursing,  tearing 
madly  after  a  myth  of  pleasure,  after  the 
unobtainable  of  happiness. 

Perfect  enjoyment  is  not  yet.  All 
things  are  comparative.  The  man  who 
has  spent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
Newport  may  not  grudge  the  money, 
but  he  remembers  the  days  when  he  had 
many  a  better  time  at  the  cost  of  a  five- 
dollar  bill. 

Numbers  of  families  within  the  past 


few  years  have  left  Newport  forever  and 
are  enjoying  their  summers  at  more  quiet 
resorts  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Canadian  line,  with 
a  simplicity  that  makes  the  return  to  the 
city  and  its  attendant  renewal  of  winter 
gaieties  a  sensation  of  the  spirit  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  bored  weariness  of  that 
return  from  Newport,  when  they  merely 
wear  their  evening  costumes  under  a  dif- 
ferent environment. 

New  York  City, 


The    National    Guard     Encampments 

By  Brigadier  General    Fitzhugh    Lee,    U.S.A. 

In  Command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri 


THE  decision  of  the  Government  to 
arrange  extensive  encampments 
of  troops  will  be  indorsed  by  mil- 
itary men,  who  appreciate  its  benefit  to 
the  citizen  soldiers  as  well  as  to  the 
troops  of  the  regular  army.  While  the 
public  at  large  may  not  at  first  realize 
what  will  be  accomplished,  the  results 
will  soon  be  noted  in  the  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard. 

The  average  civilian  forgets  that  the 
safety  of  the  country  depends  not  only 
upon  the  regular  troops,  but  upon  a  well- 
regulated  militia,  which  forms  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  regular  forces. 
The  training  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
is  most  important.  The  President,  in 
recent  public  utterances,  has  called  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  by  those  conversant 
with  our  own  system  and  the  plans 
adopted  by  some  of  the  great  powers 
that  we  have  neglected  the  civilian  sol- 
dier to  some  extent. 

Encampments  of  the  National  Guard 
in  the  past  have  been  principally  confined 
to  the  efl^orts  made  by  State  organiza- 
tions, with  the  result  that  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  regiments,  sometimes 
but  a  few  companies,  have  gone  into 
camp,  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  only,  and  have  natu- 
rally been  restricted  in  their  evolutions. 
Undoubtedly  much  benefit  has  resulted 
from  these  annual  gatherings  held  in  va- 
rious States,  for  the  officers  have  been 
conscientious   and   faithful   in  their  ef- 


forts to  raise  the  standard  of  the  com- 
mands, while  the  life  in  the  field  under 
canvas  has  resulted  in  physical  benefit, 
and  has  given  the  troops  an  idea  of  the 
real  routine  of  the  soldier.  But  the  en- 
campments have  been  restricted,  and  the 
troops  have  labored  under  a  disadvan- 
tage in  not  being  under  the  supervision 
of  officers  from  the  regular  army.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  discredit  the  high 
standard  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  least,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
military  profession,  the  great  majority 
being  West  Point  graduates,  and  who 
are  constantly  in  the  service,  should  be 
more  efficient  and  have  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  drill,  discipline 
and  bearing  of  the  soldier  than  officers 
who  only  wear  the  uniform  during  occa- 
sional drills  and  the  few  days  of  the  en- 
campment. 

We  have  what  are  termed  "  crack  " 
regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
country  which  will  probably  compare 
favorably  with  volunteer  organizations 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  best  class  of  men  and  are 
well  officered,  but  place  any  one  of  them 
next  to  a  regiment  of  regulars  who  have 
been  in  service  for  four  or  five  years  and 
you  quickly  see  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment training.  The  fact  is  that  the  reg- 
ular becomes  a  portion  of  a  human  ma- 
chine, all  of  whose  parts  fit  so  close- 
ly that  a  battalion  or  squadron  goes 
through  a  drill  with  a  uniformity  which 
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is  seldom  seen  in  volunteer  commands,  amauga  Park  and  the  other  sites  se- 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  discipline  is  much  bet-  lected  by  the  Government  will  form 
ter.  The  young  lieutenant  fresh  from  great  open  air  schools  for  the  citizen  sol- 
West  Point  may  take  command  of  a  dier,  which  will  not  only  improve  him 
squad  of  soldiers,  each  old  enough  to  be  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  be  an 
his  father,  and  put  them  through  the  educational  factor  in  other  ways.  The 
most  rigorous  drills,  compelling  every  association  of  the  regulars  and  the  mili- 
man  to  show  him  respect,  and  they  do  tia  will  also  do  much  in  removing  the 
his  bidding  promptly  and  cheerfully  be-  prejudice  which  unfortunately  exists  to 
cause  they  have  confidence  in  his  ability  a  certain  extent  between  these  bodies, 
and  impartiality.  The  National  Guards-  The  country  depends  upon  each  for  its 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  inde-  protection^  and  when  this  fact  is  borne 
pendent.  In  civil  life  he  may  be  the  in  mind  the  two  great  forces  will  be 
equal  or  the  superior  of  his  officer,  and  much  more  in  sympathy  and  will  co-op- 
when  he  puts  on  his  uniform  this  idea  is  erate  more  closely  in  the  future  than  they 
not  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  man.  have  in  the  past. 

The  opportunity   given   the   National  I     commanded    the     Seventh     Army 

Guard  to  go  into  camp  not  merely  in  Corps    in    the    Spanish-American    War, 

regiments    but    in    divisions    of    several  composed      exclusively      of      volunteer 

thousand  men,  observing  the  routine  of  troops — splendid  specimens  of  American 

tent  life  beside  the  regular  troops  un-  citizen  soldiers.     The  corps  could  have 

der  the  supervision  of  regular  officers  of  been  more  promptly  prepared  for  battle, 

high  rank  and  having  the  regular  forces  if  a  regular  regiment  had  been  placed  in 

as  an  object  lesson  in  every  movement  each    brigade.      The    volunteers    would 

from  the  manual  of  arms  to  sham  bat-  have  been  the  pupils,  the  regulars  the 

ties,  will  undoubtedly  correct  many  of  teachers,  the  former  quickly  reaching  the 

the  deficiences  which  are  here  and  there  standard  of  the  latter, 

apparent.     The  plains  of  Kansas,  Chick-  omaha,  Neb. 


The    Tariff   and    the    Trusts 

By  William  A.  Stone 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

PERIODS  of  financial  depression  are,  bring  insolvency  to  the  owners.     Orders 

in   my   judgment,    caused   almost  may  not  come  to  it,  and  it  may  have  to  be 

entirely  by  overproduction.      Too  shut  down ;  but  the  capital  and  earnings 

much   capital   becomes   invested    in   the  will  not  be  invested  in  surplus  goods  that 

manufacture  or  rearing  of  surplus  goods  must  be  sold,  if  sold  at  all,  at  a  loss, 
and  foods.    If  a  national  scale  or  meas-  Capital  in  this  country  is  speculative 

ure  could  be  constructed  and  so  adjusted  and  courageous,  because  it  is  mostly  ac- 

as   to   indicate   each   twenty-four   hours  cumulated  by  its  owners  and  not  inher- 

the  exact  amount  of  natural  and  manu-  ited.     Good  times,  good  wages  and  gen- 

factured    products    consumed,    or    that  eral  prosperity  are  almost  invariably  the 

would  be  consumed  each  day  or  week  in  results  of  capital  actively  employed  in 

the  near  future,  there  would  be  no  pe-  producing  things  in  which  the  chief  in- 

riods  of  financial  distress.     When  there  gredient  is  labor.     The  great  question  in 

is  an  overproduction  of   surplus  goods  political  economy  in  this  country  is  how 

that  have  to  be  sold  for  less  than  cost  best  to  increase  production  without  hav- 

capital  takes  fright  and  hides  itself  in  ing  a  surplus  of  goods  that  may  prove  a 

savings  banks,  and  in  bonds  and  securi-  menace  to  invested  capital.     No  legisla- 

ties  yielding  small  profit,  but  proverbial-  tion   can   be   enacted  that  will   increase 

ly  safe.     The  factory  or  mill  that  pro-  consumption  above  its  normal  condition, 
duces  only  sufficient  to  fill  orders  will  not        I  am  not  prepared  at  this  date  to  either 
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approve  or  condemn  aggregations  of 
capital  commonly  called  trusts.  They 
are  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  I  can- 
not decide  whether  the  principle  will 
work  good  or  harm  to  the  country  and  its 
people.  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for  a  la- 
boring man  to  work  three  days  in  the 
week  at  $2  a  day  than  to  work  six  days 
in  the  week  at  $1  a  day.  If  the  so-called 
trusts  can  so  regulate  production  as  to 
prevent  a  large  and  unmarketable  sur- 
plus and  arrange  it  to  meet  only  the  de- 
mands of  consumption  they  will  have 
done  much  good,  because  business  dis- 
tress and  financial  depression  will  be  im- 
possible. The  natural  desire  of  capital 
to  increase  consumption  will  have  its  re- 
sulting benefits  in  increased  production. 

If  there  should  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  aggregated  capital  to  restrict  the 
production  of  goods  below  the  normal 
demand  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
prices  to  the  consumer  it  becomes  a  men- 
ace to  the  public  welfare.  Any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  trusts  to  re- 
strict the  output  of  mills,  factories  or 
natural  products  below  the  demand  for 
them  ought  to  be  restrained  and  pun- 
ished by  drastic  legislation.  All  reason- 
able and  legal  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  investment  of  capital  that 
will  stimulate  a  growth  of  the  nation's 
industries. 

Anything  that  is  made  or  grown  in 
this  country  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
of  a  quality  to  meet  the  demand  of  home 
consumption  should  be  protected  by  am- 
ple tariffs.  Our  producers  should  have 
the  home  market  to  themselves  without 
the  hampering  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  raisers  and  growers. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  the  tariff — it  is 
wholly  and  solely  practical  business  and 
is  a  stimulant  to  investment.  Foreign 
consumers  will  buy  where  they  can  get 
the  best  and  cheapest  goods,  no  matter 
whether  the  country  that  they  buy  from 
has  a  protective  tariff  or  not.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  home  producers  fully 
bears  out  this  statement. 

Reciprocity  treaties  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  nations  will  not,  and 
cannot,  control  reciprocal  commerce 
where  commerce  with  other  nations  is 
more  profitable.  Commerce  knows  no 
law  but  the  law  of  profit. 

All  new  countries  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  any  article  of  consumption  is  suf- 


ficient to  supply  the  home  demand  should 
have  the  protection  of  a  tariff  on  that  ar- 
ticle. Any  new  country  in  which  the 
production  of  any  article  can  be  in- 
creased to  supply  the  home  demand 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  in  order  that  the  increase  may 
be  fostered.  Under  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  a  protective  tariff  more  employ- 
ment is  given  labor  and  at  better  remu- 
neration and  a  greater  amount  of  raw 
material  is  converted  into  finished  prod- 
ucts. It  is  a  great  encouragement  to 
capital  to  insure  the  home  market  and 
protect  it  against  foreign  competition. 

Protective  tariffs  have  largely  been  in- 
strumental in  making  this  country  what 
it  is  to-day.  Gradually,  out  of  the  com- 
petition among  home  producers  has  come 
the  necessity  for  seeking  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  through  it  this  country  has  been 
given  a  large  and  prosperous  export 
trade. 

Tariff  reduction  on  articles  produced 
in  this  country  has  always  been  attended 
with  misfortune,  and  should  not  be  con- 
ceded to  satisfy  the  demand  of  some  non- 
producing  locality.  The  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  should  actuate 
and  guide  this  nation's  course.  At  pres- 
ent I  can  see  no  national  difficulty  that  a 
revised  tariff  law  could  cure  or  remedy ; 
but  I  am  fearful  that  a  reduction  in  tar- 
iffs would  greatly  injure  the  prosperity 
of  this  country.  Assurances  of  the  home 
trade  are  what  induces  capital  in  the  first 
instance  to  invest  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  product  or  in  any  industry.  Capi- 
tal will  embark  in  business  enterprises 
only  when  it  knows  or  feels  that  the  con- 
ditions and  environments  it  has  to  con- 
tend with  are  favorable.  It  hesitates  to 
compete  with  unknown  foreign  condi- 
tions and  environments. 

I  can  see  no  serious  national  ills  at 
present.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunately 
true  that  there  are  labor  strikes  and  in- 
dustrial disturbances ;  but  they  are  not 
evidences  of  financial  depression.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  evidences  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  for  they  only  occur  in 
a  serious  manner  when  the  country  is 
prosperous.  When  financial  depression 
sweeps  over  the  nation  capital  is  idle  and 
the  mills  and  factories  are  shut  down, 
and  there  is  then  no  room  for  dispute  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  There  is  noth- 
ing to   dispute   about   when   capital   is 
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forced  to  strike.  It  is  generally  a  lesser 
ill  to  have  labor  strike  than  to  have  cap- 
ital strike.  It  is  nearly  always  a  lesser 
misfortune  to  have  employes  refuse  to 
work  pending  a  dispute  with  employers 
than  to  have  the  owners  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories refuse  to  give  employment  through 
a  lack  of  orders. 

The  country  to-day  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Everywhere  industries  are 
flourishing  and  extending.  There  nev- 
er was  such  a  demand  for  labor  as  now. 
There  never  was  so  much  capital  in- 
vested to  produce  commodities  demanded 
by  the  world  as  to-day.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  capital  was  invested 
with  such  confidence  of  sure  returns. 
The  national  finances  are  m  a  healthy 
condition.  It  is  no  time  lo  talk  of  rem- 
edies when  no  one  is  sick. 


There  are  always  people  who  imagine 
themselves  ill  when  they  are  not.  It  is 
said  that  more  medicine  is  taken  each 
year  by  people  in  good  health  than  by 
those  who  are  really  sick.  In  like  man- 
ner there  are  always  people  in  this  coun- 
try in  politics — would-be  statesmen — 
who  are  prescribing  remedies  for  mal- 
adies that  do  not  exist.  The  mission  of 
the  true  statesman  of  the  day  is  to  hold 
conditions  as  they  are,  to  maintain  the 
wonderful  prosperity  that  invigorates 
the  nation  and  not  to  try  and  better  a 
condition  that  is  highly  satisfactory,  not 
to  try  experiments  in  legislation  with  a 
view  to  remedy  evils  that  do  not  exist, 
but  to  keep  the  country  in  its  present 
healthful  state  and  to  withhold  the  writ- 
ing of  prescriptions  until  it  becomes 
sick. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A    Trifle    About    Turkeys 

By   Edwyn  Sandys 

Author  of  "Upland  Game  Birds"  Etc. 


THAT  the  wild  turkey  is  king  of 
American  feathered  game  goes 
without  saying.  In  beauty  of 
plumage,  excellence  of  flesh,  and  as  a  dif- 
ficult quarry,  no  other  of  our  extensive 
list  of  gallinaceous  birds  can  approach 
the  stately  fellow,  now,  alas!  so  rare  in 
many  places. 

Nor  is  his  gradual  disappearance  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  the  Eastern  States  and 
in  Ontario  (his  sole  Canadian  habitat), 
were  the  grand  forests  of  mast-bear- 
ing trees  which  furnished  much  of  his 
food  and  a  congenial  shelter.  The  first 
axe-stroke  among  these  was  a  hint  to  the 
turkey  of  coming  doom — not  because  the 
food  supply  was  to  be  cut  down  and  off, 
for  the  fowl  might  thrive  in  an  agricul- 
tural country  were  it  not  for  its  aversion 
to  man  and  his  noisy  methods.  Wild  and 
shy  to  a  degree,  the  bird  cannot  endure 
the  clatter  of  civilization.  It  loves  the 
solemn  silence  of  untrodden  regions,  and 
while  fat  fields  and  bushy  clearings  may 
offer  more  and  perhaps  better  food,  with- 
out an  entire  loss  of  shelter,  the  turkey 
likes  not  the  changed  conditions. 

But  even  the  relentless  attack  upon  na- 
ture by  growing  hosts  of  settlers  would 


not  so  rapidly  have  driven  the  turkey 
from  his  ancient  strongholds  had  civiliza- 
tion brought  no  other  evils.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  large,  fat  and  wondrous 
toothsome.  To  the  lean  and  hungry  set- 
tler a  big  turkey  ranked  second  to  a  fat 
deer.  It  meant  meat — the  finest  sort  of 
meat — hence  it  was  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  received  due  consider- 
ation, too ! 

To  the  driven  settler  laboriously  gnaw- 
ing his  way  through  unmeasured  forests 
the  most  meat  in  the  least  time  meant 
much.  His  scanty  store  of  munitions  of 
war  was  a  precious  thing  not  to  be  care- 
lessly drawn  upon.  He  was  liable  to  at- 
tack at  almost  any  time  by  wild  men  and 
wilder  brutes,  between  which  there  was 
little  choice.  What  the  settler  had  to  do 
was  to  beat  a  carefully-sharpened  set  of 
claws  or  an  energetic  flint-headed  arrow 
to  the  nearest  cover — and  I  hear  that  he 
sometimes  proved  a  trifle  slow.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  when  attacked  by  either  foe 
saltpeter  frequently  was  his  salvation. 
Right  well  he  knew  this,  and  never  a 
grain  of  the  precious  preservative  was 
ever  wasted. 

To  save  his  powder  h^  devised  traps  of 
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divers  styles  and  with  these  dawned  an  The  greyhound's  business  is  to  rush 

evil  day  for  the  turkey,  for  the  fowl,  while  him  up,  and  then  to  keep  on  after  him 

wary  of  man,  knew  nothinp-  of  his  arti-  until  he  again  pitches.     The  turkey,  of 

tices.  Man  himself  was  easily  avoided, but  course,   can   fly   faster  than   the   fleetest 

man's  works — in  the  shape  of  innocent  hound  can  run,  but  in  the  broad  open  the 

looking  log  pens  and  things  like  that —  view  is  clear,  and  the  difference  in  the 

were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  un-  speed  of  the  fat  fowl  and  the  fleet  dog  is 

sophisticated  wild  poultry.  So  the  turkeys  not  so  very  great  after  all.     After  a  flight 

slipped  into  the  traps  and  later,  no  doubt,  of  half  a  mile  or  so    the  laboring  fowl 

into  the  maker  of  the  traps.     Then,  too,  pitches  and  runs,  but  he  is  winded,  and 

the  nests  were  easily  found  and  the  eggs  there  is  no  cover  to  hide  his  movements, 

were  large  and,   when   fresh,  exceeding  The  dog  thoroughly  understands  the  lit- 

good,  and  the  man    learning    this    stole  tie  game  and  he  stretches  to  his  work  with 

them  fluently  and  well.     So  between  the  a  dash  and  courage  which  will  brook  no 

trapping  and  the  harrying  of  the  nests,  denial.     At  foot  work,  fleet  tho  the  bird 

aided  by  the  in  nowise  abated  attacks  of  be   it  has  no  chance  whatever  against  its 

natural  enemies,  the  turkey  had  a  harder  wind-splitting  pursuer,  and  presently  the 

and  harder  time  until  he  finally  became  a  hound  almost  closes  with  the  quarry  and 

candidate  for  honors    in    the    rara    avis  again  forces  it  to  take  wing.     This  time 

class.  the  flight  is  a  brief,  desperate  struggle, 

A  good  deal  of  this  happened  long  ago.  and  so  the  panting  chase  draws  to  its 

To-day  but  very  few  of  the  old  grounds  close. 

contain  any  genuine  wild  turkeys.     The  It   may  be  that  the   turkey   will   rise 

nearest  to  New  York  that  I  know  of  are  again  and  once  again,  but  it  is  choking 

in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  whither  and  thoroughly  rattled  now.     The  dog, 

Nimrod  may  go  with  a  very  fair  chance  too,  is  getting  a  rare  good  bucketing,  but 

of  securing  one  or    more    choice    speci-  his  blood  is  hot  with  the  fierce  toil  of  the 

mens.     The  South  and  Southwest  now  chase,  and  tho  his  tongue  swings  as  he 

offer  the  most  attractive  fields.  goes    he  lays  down  to  his  work  in  one 

The  legitimate  methods  of  taking   the  last,  desperate  rush.    Now  he  is  only  one 

turkey  include  still  hunting,  calling,  or  stride  behind  the  weary  wings  beating 

"  yelping,"  shooting  on  the    roost,    and  almost  helplessly  a  couple  of  yards  above 

coursing.     The  last  mentioned  is  of  ne-  the  ground.     A  leap,  a  snap,  a  whirl  of 

cessity  a  sport  of  the  great  plains,  for  it  bronze  feathers,  and  dog  and  turkey  are 

requires    miles   of    open    country    over  piled  together  in  the  grass, 

which  a  horse  can  go  at  full  speed.  There  Meanwhile     the     horseman    has    been 

is  a  breezy  dash  about  it  which  cannot  fail  chasing  hard,  his  fierce  whoops  blending 

to  appeal  to  man  and  woman  who  love  a  with  the  drumming  of  his  mount's  rapid 

horse  and  who  crave  action  in  their  sport,  strokes.     Man  and  horse  ask  no  better 

As  in  other  coursing,  fleet  greyhounds  fun ;  both  revel  in  the  wild  freedom  of  the 

play  important  parts,   while  fine  horse-  plains.  Soon  the  trained  cow  pony  squats 

manship  is  a  most  necessary  accomplish-  like  a  rabbit  to  check  his  speed,  his  rider 

ment.     The  turkeys  feed  from  the  cover  leaps  from  the  saddle,  flings  himself  upon 

far  out  on  the  open  plain,  their  every  the  bravely  Vv^on  prize,  and  a  noble  fowl 

movement  being  closely  watched  by  the  has  gone  to  where  the  turkeys  cease  from 

concealed  horseman,  who  with  horse  and  troubling. 

hounds  is  ambushed  near  where  the  tur-  This  is  sport !     There   is   dash,   pluck 

keys  roosted.      When    the    quarry    has  and  skill  in  every  moment  of  it,  and  the 

strayed  sufficiently  far  from  the  saving  needful  spice  of  peril,  too.    Let  the  horse 

brush,  the  hounds  or  hound  are  sent  in  make  but  one  mistake — let  a  nimble  hoof 

pursuit,  the  horseman  following  at  top  find  an  unseen  burrow  of  some  mining 

speed.     The  object  is  to  rush  some  fat  prairie  dog— and  the  rider  may  start  for 

turkey  and  compel  it  to  take  wing  in  a  di-  Mars  or  China  according  to  his  luck.    In 

rection  from  the  cover.     The  turkey  is  a  either  event  the  journey  will  be  brief  and 

fairly  good  flyer  for  one  burst,  but  he  usu-  its  conclusion  most  abrupt, 

ally  is  fat  to  heaviness  when  in  season.  Shooting  turkeys  on  the  roost  savors 

and  the  novelty  of  a  flight  of  half  a  mile  strongly   of   downright  pot  hunting.^    I 

or  so  winds  and  wearies  him  more  or  less,  cannot  say  that  it    is    very    interesting 
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sport.  It  is,  of  course,  done  at  night,  intervals  he  struts  and  sends  back  a  roll- 
and  when  the  moon  serves.  Turkeys  may  ing  response  to  the  call,  and  quite  fre- 
return  evening  after  evening  to  a  partic-    quently  the  man  must  depend  upon  his 

ular  clump  of  trees,  and  when  once  such  ear  alone  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
a  *'  roost  '  has  been  located,  the  rest  is    fowl. 

easy.     Even   when   the   moon   is   young        At  last,  perhaps  after  a  long  silence,  an 

the  black  bulk  of  a  sleeping  turkey  may  unusually  distinct  gobble,  or  the  click  of 

be  distinguished  in  some  tree,  and  to  pot  a  twig,  tells  that  the  game  is  well  within 

one  or  more  before  the  "  gang  "  takes  range,  tho  as  yet  invisible.     Now  comes 

alarm  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  the  test.    The  caller,  watching  like  a  cat 

The  "  calling  "  of  the  wild  gobbler  dur-  at  a  mouse-hole,  essays  a  final  pleading, 
ing  the  mating  season,  as  now  practised  It  must  be  perfect.  Woe  be  unto  him  if 
in  the  South,  is  both  sportsmanlike  and  he  make  the  slightest  mistake.  A  single 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  rather  rough  on  false  note  now  may  send  the  gobbler 
the  gobbler.  It  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  sneaking  through  the  cover  to  safety,  and 
a  trifle  aggravating  to  a  gorgeously  if  once  alarmed  he  will  not  return, 
garbed  gallant  when  he  suddenly  discov-  Supposing  that  no  blunder  be  perpe- 
ers  that  his  imagined  love-lorn  hen  actual-  trated  the  gleaming  plumage  is  presently 
ly  is  a  murderous  combination  of  a  heart-  revealed  as  its  wearer  steps  into  the  sun- 
less man  and  a  gruff-voiced  gun.  light,  a  shot  rings  out,  and  there  is  a 

Turkey  calling  requires  a  thorough  dead  turkey  to  admire,  a  wounded  one  to 
knowledge  of  turkey  nature  and  also  no  be  perhaps  vainly  chased,  or  a  lost  one  to 
mean  skill  on  the  part  of  the  caller.  The  be  mourned.  Taken  all  in  all,  calling  is 
redskin  of  New  Brunswick  with  his  an  even  game  and  as  such  fit  for  a  sports- 
birch-bark  trumpet  mastery  of  the  love  man  to  play. 

plaint  of  the  giant  moose,  has  a  rival  in        Still  hunting  on  new  fallen  snow  is  an 

the  turkey  caller  with  his  "  yelper  "  made  entirely  different  matter.     It  is,  to  my 

of  a  wing  bone  or  common  clay  pipe.  mind  at  least,  the  best  method.     And  let 

Calling  is  sportsmanlike  because  it  de-  not  the  novice  for  one  moment  imagine 

mands  great  skill.     The  caller  seeks  his  that  it  is  easy,  for  it  in  nowise  resembles 

ambush  at  gray  dawn  and  with  his  bone  a  visit  to  a  poulterer's,  nor    yet    a    five 

or  pipe  yelps  an  invitation  which  sounds  o'clock  tea.     A  big  gobbler  is  a  strong, 

far  through  the  timber.     He  has  already  enduring  quarry,  and  the  man  who  fol- 

ascertained  that  a  roost  lies  within  ear-  lows  his  trail  until  he  walks  him  down 

shot.      Presently   an   awakened    gobbler  will  sleep  soundly — that  is,  if  he  doesn't 

bubbles  out  an  answer  from  some  dense-  get  lost. 

foliaged  tree  and  the  fun  begins.    It  may        The  first  tracking  snow  finds  the  still 

or  may  not  last  for  a  considerable  time,  hunter  early  astir,  for  he  should    start 

The  caller's  object  is  to  coax  the  answer-  with  the  sun.    Upon  new  snow  all  tracks 

ing  gobbler  into  some  open  spot  within  are  fresh,  and  it  is  a  good  point  to  get 

easy  range,  but  the  game  is  never  won  upon  the  track  of  the  game  as  soon  as 

until  the  quarry  is  safe  in  hand.  possible  after  sunrise.    By  doing  this  the 

So  long  as  the  gobbler  is  a  consider-  turkeys  are  given  no  time  for  breakfast, 

able  distance  away  the  calling  is  simple  and  hungry  birds  tire  more  easily  than 

enough,  for  even  a  rough  imitation  of  the  well-fed  ones.    Even  with  this  advantage 

hen's  yelp  will  serve  at  long  range.    But  secured,  the  hunter  may  find  his  task  by 

as  the  gobbler  draws  nearer  only  trulv  no  means  an  easy  one. 
artistic  work  will  suffice.    Then  it  is  tha't        Still  hunting  turkeys  is  like  still  hunt- 

the  master  of  the  art  seductive  shows  his  ing  deer,  but  as  a  rule  more  difficult.  The 

quality.    The  gobbler  is  no  fool,  yet  he  is  important  points  are  to  stick  to  the  trail, 

extremely  anxious  to  see  the  supposed  to  keep  a  careful  lookout  as  far  ahead 

hen.    Hence  his  dark  eye,  and  it  is  won-  as  possible,  and  to  make  no  noise.    Keep- 

drous  keen,  closely  scans  every  clump  of  ing  to  leeward,  so  important  in  trailing 

cover,  especially  the  one  from  which  his  larger  game,  need  not  trouble  the  turkey 

quick  ear  tells   him   the  invitation  pro-  tracker.     The  birds   depend   upon  their 

ceeds.     He  dislikes  the  open,  too,  so  he  eyes  and  ears,  and  what  these  organs  do 

steals  from  shelter  to  shelter,  ever  sus-  not  detect  is  not  worth  bothering  about, 

picious  and  ready  for  instant  retreat.  At  But  silence  and  caution  are  imperative. 
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The  tramp  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
long  one  and  it  may  end  in  an  exasperat- 
ing failure.  Because  chances  offered,  if 
any,  must  be  at  standing,  moving  or  fly- 
ing birds,  with  long  odds  in  favor  of  the 
moving  mark,  1  greatly  prefer  a  hard 
shooting  gun  over  a  rifle.  A  good,  ham- 
merless  twelve  guage  and  shells  loaded 
for  geese  will  adrriirably  serve  for  turkey. 
A  repeating  rifle  is  all  right  for  a  stand- 
ing mark  at  long  range,  but  very  few 
men  can  do  much  with  it  at  running  game 
in  cover,  while  for  wing  shooting  it  is 
practically  useless. 

But  to  return  to  the  trail.  There  may 
be  a  dozen  turkeys,  as  shown  by  the 
tracks,  and  as  soon  as  the  birds  learn  that 
they  are  being  pursued  they  trot  away  in 
an  irregular  line.  This  trot,  when  the 
snow  is  light,  is  an  exasperatingly  en- 
during thing,  yet  it  must  be  followed, 
perhaps  for  hour  after  hour.  In  time  the 
younger  birds  will  weary  and  this  is  be- 
trayed by  the  finding  of  a  single  track 
diverging  from  the  main  trail.  The  artist 
at  still  hunting  will  follow  this  single 
track,  for  it  means  that  the  maker  of  it 
has  slipped  aside  to  hide  under  the  first 
good  shelter.  Such  a  track  seldom  leads 
far  and  the  bird  will  usually  flush  within 
easy  range.  A  quick,  sure  shot  settles  its 
case,  and  the  hunter  may  hang  it  up,  or 
carry  it,  as  he  prefers.  I  carry  mine! 
Several  things  can  happen  to  a  hung  up 
turkey,  but  if  anything  happens  to  one  on 
my  back  it's  because  the  other  fellow  is 
a  better  man  than  I  am. 

To  return  again  to  the  trail.  Should 
the  flock  take  wing  at  the  shot,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  the  birds  will  almost  invari- 
ably fly  straight  ahead.  The  hunter 
should  keep  on  until  he  finds  the  new 
trail.  A  mile  would  be  a  long  flight, 
usually  the  birds  cross  some  open  and 
pitch  a  short  distance  within  the  woods 
on  the  further  side.  Having  found  the 
trail  it  should  be  followed  as  before  until 
a  second  diverging  track  tells  that  an- 
other turkey  has  concluded  to  hide  and 
rest. 

I  have  described  the  method  of  the  ex- 
perienced still  hunter  who  wants  all  the 
turkeys  he  can  possibly  get.  He  will  earn 
all  he  secures.  There  is  another  way — 
the  way  of  the  sportsman  among  sports- 
men, he  who  wants  the  best  turkey  in  the 
bunch,  the  proudest  trophy  or  none — *:he 
old  gobbler. 


My  heart  goes  out  to  this  man.  He 
tastes  the  purest  drop  in  the  cup  of 
sportsman's  bliss  and  incidentally  quite 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  dregs.  The  man 
who  walks  down  the  big  gobbler  will  find 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  indeed 
hard.  The  said  big  gobbler  is  sure  to  be 
the  strongest,  wariest  and  wiliest  of  the 
lot.  He  will  fly  and  run  further  and  will 
keep  to  sharpest  scrutiny  upon  the  back 
track,  but  he  may  weigh  twenty-five 
pounds  and  appear  to  weigh  fifty  before 
you  pack  him  home. 

The  trail  of  the  big  gobbler  is  unmis- 
takable. It  spreads  further  and  sinks 
deeper.  Its  maker  is  the  oldest,  strong- 
est, wisest  and  heaviest  of  them  all,  and 
consequently  he  is  apt  to  be  the  last  to 
halt  for  rest. 

I  have  followed  him  frequently  and 
vainly  and  several  other  ways.  Once  I 
chased  him  for  five  hours  and  then  he  led 
me  upon  an  apparently  solidly  frozen 
bush  pond.  Near  the  center  I  broke 
through,  and  the  crash,  splash  and  my 
carelessly  selected  remarks  at  once 
proved  to  the  nearby  gobbler  that  I  was 
an  undesirable  sort  of  person.  The 
memory  of  that  awful  tramp  homeward 
through  snow  and  biting  air  is  almost 
enough  to  induce  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

But  one  does  not  always  fail.  Now  and 
then  things  are  favorable,  and  after  the 
breathless  pause  for  the  shot,  you  rush 
ahead  to  find  a  noble  prize  in  the  last 
frenzied  pirouette  of  that  last  grim  dance. 
Then  you  whoop  like  a  redskin  and  fall 
upon  the  prize  with  all  the  precision  of 
a  footballer  and  the  force  of  a  national 
disaster.  Then  the  snow  is  warmest 
swan's  down,  the  frozen  brush  like  the 
sweet  new  grass  of  spring,  the  biting  air 
like  the  sigh  of  slumbrous  flowers — for 
you  have  fairly  won  by  manly  skill  and 
toil  the  finest  fowl  in  feathers ! 

While  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
savagery  connected  with  all  field  sport, 
turkey  trailing  has  the  least  of  it.  Hard, 
wholesome  work  it  has,  and  that  is  good 
for  most  men.  Its  many  failures  only 
sweeten  the  occasional  successes,  and 
never  is  there  anvthing  even  remotely 
akin  to  slaughter.  It  is  a  peculiarly  clean 
sport,  as  it  encourages  lone,  silent, 
thoughtful  trailing  through  that  fascinat- 
ing field — a  winter  woodland.  And,  what 
is  of  great  importance — the  keen  eye  of 
the  trailer  sees  many  things  in  addition 
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to  turkey  tracks.     To  be  successful  one  thing  of  the  woods  is  good  for  man,  as  it 

needs  must  see,  and  seeing  is  beHeving.  was  intended  to  be.    There  is  naught  of 

From  the  lace-Hke  marvel  of  the  snow-  evil  in  the  wilderness.    There,  in  air  and 

flakes  to  the  passing  peeps  at  the  lives  of  wood  and  water.  Purity  reigns  and  dis- 

small  furred  and  feathered  folk,  every-  cordant  elements  are  unknown. 

New  York  City. 


Woman's    Suffrage    in    Australia 


By  H.  T.   Burgess,  LL.D. 


WHEN  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
was  being  framed,  one  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  was  presented 
by  the  different  political  arrangements 
in  the  several  States.  No  two  of  them 
were  exactly  alike  in  this  respect,  there 
was  no  decided  majority  for  any  partic- 
ular system,  and  each  State  was  indis- 
posed to  accept  any  other  than  its  own. 
Accordingly  the  line  of  least  resistance 
was  followed,  and  it  was  provided  in  the 
Commonwealth  Act  that  until  the  Par- 
liament to  be  created  had  dealt  with  the 
subject  each  State  should  be  governed 
by  its  own  electoral  laws  and  regulations 
when  choosing  its  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Legislature.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  necessitated  a  leveling  down  in 
so  many  instances  that  the  outcome  was 
said  to  be  the  most  liberal  constitution 
possessed  by  any  organized  community 
in  the  world.  Members  of  the  Second 
Cham.bers  in  certain  State  Parliaments 
are  not  elected,  but  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  in  others  there  is  a 
property  qualification  for  both  members 
and  electors,  but  there  is  no  uniformity. 
The  Gordian  knot  which  these  diver- 
gencies offered  for  disentanglement 
could  not  be  untied,  so  it  was  cut  by  the 
provision  that  the  qualification  for  the 
Senate  should  be  the  same  as  that  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  as  to 
members  and  electors,  and  that  all  vot- 
ers for  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  Parliament  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  both  chambers  of  the  Federal 
Legislature. 

This  was  obviously  the  easiest  and 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which 
must  have  arisen  had  there  been  any  at- 
tempt to  secure  uniformity  at  that  stage. 
It  neither  disfranchised  nor  enfranchised 


any  one,  it  evaded  the  trouble  that  must 
have  accompanied  the  intrusion  of  re- 
strictive or  novel  electoral  laws  and 
methods  in  any  State,  thereby  facilita- 
ting the  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  when 
the  elections  came  off  it  was  found  ex- 
ceedingly convenient.  It  permitted, 
however,  a  glaring  anomaly,  and  even 
made  it  conspicuous.  In  two  of  the 
States  women  had  a  right  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  the  local  Parliaments,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  freely  exercised  it  when 
Federal  legislators  were  selected.  A 
third  of  the  Senators,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  two  States  in  the  House,  are 
elected  by  men  and  women,  but  all  the 
rest  by  men  only.  The  effect  of  mixed 
constituencies  and  of  non-uniformity  in 
the  franchise,  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  when  the  Federal 
Parliament  had  to  make  an  electoral  law 
for  the  Commonwealth.  Clause  41  of 
the  Constitution  Act  runs  thus : 

"  No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  the 
right  to  vote  at  election  for  the  more  numer- 
ous House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall 
while  the  right  continues  be  prevented  by  any 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  from  voting  at 
elections  for  either  House  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  Federal  Parliament  was  therefore 
unable  to  deprive  the  women  of  their 
right  to  vote  in  the  States  that  had 
adopted  adult  suffrage,  it  would  have 
made  itself  a  laughing  stock  had  it  per- 
petuated the  existing  anomaly,  and  it 
could  hardly  escape  the  alternative 
which  placed  women  on  an  equality  with 
men  as  voters  at  all  future  elections.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  has  a  great  political  reform 
been  accomplished  with  so  little  demon- 
stration. It  was  scarcely  a  victory,  for 
there  was  no  fighting  to  speak  of.  So 
far  as  I  know  not  a  single  public  meet- 
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ing  was  held  or  leading  article  in  the 
newspapers  written  on  the  subject. 
There  was  no  particular  occasion  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  the 
position  that  had  dcveloi)cd  made  the 
final  step  practically  inevitable,  and  any 
other  would  have  been  difficult  and  ab- 
surd. 

The  most  curious  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  while  women  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  next  Federal  elec- 
tions throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
they  will  be  unable  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  State  Legislatures  in  four  of  the 
States  until  there  is  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  It  is  ridiculous  for  them  to  be 
qualified  for  the  higher  duty,  but  dis- 
qualified so  far  as  the  lower  is  concerned, 
and  this  will  no  doubt  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  movement.  All  the  States 
have — or  have  had — the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  size  and  costliness  of  their 
Legislatures  before  them,  and  as  this  in- 
volves constitutional  revision  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  comes  into  it.  The 
need  for  this  reduction  is  self-evident. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  Australia 
with  a  population  about  the  same  as  that 
of  New  York  fourteen  legislative  cham- 
bers are  in  session  at  this  moment,  con- 
taining in  all  731  members,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  this 
the  most  overgoverned  community  in 
the  world.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  legislators  in  both  chambers  by 
nearly  one-half,  giving  the  franchise  to 
women,  and  effecting  other  reforms,  and 
there  is  a  strong  determination  to  pass  it 
into  law,  which,  however,  may  be  tem- 
porarily defeated  by  the  conversatism  of 
the  Council.  The  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  proposes  to  remit  the  ques- 
tion to  a  referendum  of  the  electors,  and 
in  other  States  still  diflferent  methods  are 
being  pursued,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
are  bound  to  reach  practically  the  same 
goal. 

The  organization  that  has  done  most 
for  the  women's  suflfrage  movement  is 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  which  aimed  at  obtaining  polit- 
ical power  so  as  to  exercise  more  influ- 
ence on  the  liquor  traffic  and  licensing 
laws.  Adult  voting  was  made  a  prom- 
inent plank  in  its  platform.  "  Leagues  " 
to  advocate  the  principle  were  formed,  or 
aided,  and  a  good  deal  of  energy  and 


ability  was  thrown  into  the  work.  The 
first  Australasian  success  was  won  in 
New  Zealand,  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  colony  for  novelties  and  experi- 
mental legislation,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
ladies  there  shortly  afterward  received 
a  snub  that  was  not  expected.  The  right 
to  vote  having  been  conquered  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  the  right  to  sit, 
which  was  most  ungallantly,  but  conclu- 
sively, denied.  In  South  Australia  a 
greater  victory  was  gained — by  a  fluke. 
The  Woman's  Suffrage  bill  was  passed 
by  the  legislative  Assembly  and  sent  up 
to  the  Council.  That  body  hated  it,  but 
disliked  the  odium  of  rejecting  it,  and 
therefore  introduced  an  amendment  giv- 
ing women  absolute  political  equality 
with  men  in  all  respects,  fully  expecting 
the  Assembly  to  disagree  and  so  shelve 
the  measure.  The  maneuver  failed,  and 
the  opponents  were  "  dished,"  very  much 
to  their  surprise,  by  the  amended  bill 
with  its  enlarged  scope  being  promptly 
accepted  and  passed  into  law.  There  is 
consequently  no  legal  barrier  in  South 
Australia  to  a  woman  becoming  Speaker 
of  the  Parliament  or  Prime  Minister,  but 
it  is  only  doing  the  women  bare  justice 
to  say  that  they  have  never  shown  the 
faintest  disposition  to  carry  their  polit- 
ical activity  past  the  polling-booth. 

The  State  of  Western  Australia 
adopted  women's  suffrage  without  very 
much  agitation  at  the  time  when  the 
great  influx  of  population  through  the 
gold  discoveries  had  made  other  consti- 
tutional changes  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  the  principle  was  carried  into  effect 
on  a  high  tidal  wave  of  reform.  The 
Victorian  legislative  Assembly  has 
passed  adult  suffrage  bills  half  a  dozen 
times,  acting  on  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple clearly  expressed  at  general  elections, 
but  the  Upper  House,  which  is  almost 
an  oligarchy,  has  rejected  them  every 
time,  and  accordingly  considerable  inter- 
est is  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill 
that  is  now  under  consideration.  Some- 
thing very  similar,  tho  not  quite  ident- 
ical, has  taken  place  in  New  wSouth 
Wales,  and  the  resistance  to  the  popular 
will  in  these  larger  States  has  landed 
them  in  the  singular  position  they  oc- 
cupy. As  the  opponents  must  either  per- 
petuate a  palpable  absurdity  or  give  in, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  will  accept 
the  latter  alternative,   and  before   long 
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women  will  have  the  same  voting  power 
as  men  for  both  State  and  Federal  Par- 
liaments throughout  Australia. 

Judging  by  experience  it  will  not  make 
very  much  difference.  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated adult  suffrage,  and  have  helped 
to  bring  it  about  in  my  own  State,  but 
after  carefully  watching  its  operation  for 
several  years  am  quite  certain  that 
neither  the  fears  of  its  opponents  nor 
the  hopes  of  its  friends  have  been  real- 
ized. Assuredly  the  women  have  taken 
no  harm.  They  have  not  become  less  do- 
mestic or  womanly,  nor  are  they  treated 
with  disrespect  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  They  attend  political  meetings 
in  fair  numbers,  and  their  presence  is 
salutary.     It  has  raised  the  tone  of  such 


gatherings  and  checked  rowdyism.  They 
vote  freely,  and  the  manner  of  their  do- 
ing so  involves  no  more  interruption  to 
duty  or  exposure  to  unpleasantness  than 
riding  in  a  tramcar  or  going  shopping. 
I  think  there  is  some  little  gain  in  the 
moral  tone  of  Parliament  and  rather  in- 
creased attention  to  the  moral  side  of 
public  questions,  but  there  has  been  no 
conspicuous  advance,  traceable  to  this 
cause,  in  dealing;-  with  such  matters  as 
gambling,  impurity,  intemperance  or 
Sabbath  desecration.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  an  advantage,  apart  from  the  abstract 
question  of  its  rightfulness,  but  whoever 
expects  it  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  mil- 
lennium makes  a  mistake. 

Norwood,  South  Australia 


An    American    Woman    in    Madrid 

FIRST   HALF 
By  Mrs.   M.   B.  Cage 

[Mrs.  Cage  was  the  omy  American,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  stayed   in   Spain   during  the   Spanish- 
American  War. — Editor.] 


1E>^TERED  Spain  from  France  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1898,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  intense  excitement  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  declaration  of  war. 

Protests  and  warnings  went  with  me 
from  Paris  to  Madrid.  But  I  had  been 
commissioned  to  copy  the  Velasquez 
'*  Weavers  "  and  Murillo's  "  Christ  and 
St.  John  "  of  the  Royal  Museum  on  the 
Prado,  and  those  orders  must  be  filled 
at  that  time  or  relinquished. 

My  card  of  admission  to  work  in  the 
gallery,  obtained  the  previous  year  on  ap- 
plication signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  during  Mr.  Taylor's 
embassy,  was  still  valid.  Its  stereotyped 
form  gave  no  hint  of  nationality. 

Avoiding  the  lodgings  and  the  kind- 
ly landlady  of  a  former  visit  where  rec- 
ognition was  inevitable,  I  took  rooms 
with  F.  in  the  Universo  on  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution, 
in  registering  wrote  my  name  immedi- 
ately below  hers,  leaving  a  blank  space 
under  her  bold  London,  England.  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  examine  the  page  some 
days  later  I  found  this  space  filled  by  em- 
phatic dittos.  F.  considered  my  Ameri- 
canism an  explosive,  against  whose  de- 
structive force  every  precaution  must  be 
taken, 


Never  during  the  late  war  did  Span- 
ish sentiment  seem  so  united  as  at  this 
moment.  There  was  an  exclamatory  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  reaching  its  cul- 
mination in  the  exhibition  of  feeling  at 
the  Teatro  Real  on  the  31st  of  March. 
The  spectacular  nature  of  this  demon- 
stration appealed  to  the  Spaniard's  love 
of  shout  and  show,  flattering  his  self- 
conscious  vanity  by  an  opportunity  to  at- 
titudiniz.e. 

Places  for  the  theatrical  performance 
were  bought  with  enthusiasm  at  extrav- 
agant prices.  Mr.  ,  an  English- 
man whose  business  connections  made  it 
expedient  to  conciliate  public  opinion, 
had  taken  three  seats  in  paraiso — upper 
gallery — and  most  kindly  placed  two  of 
them  at  our  disposal.  Thus  we  were  able 
to  be  present  at  what  the  papers  of  the 
following  day  called  "  A  night  to  date 
from,"  and  described  as  "  A  never  to  be 
forgotten  manifestation  of  chivalrous  pa- 
triotism by  a  noble  people." 

"The  31st  of  March  should  become 
the  name  of  a  street,"  wrote  Eusebio 
Blasco  in  the  Liberal. 

I  recall  the  scene  as  a  gorgeously  cos- 
tumed emotional  drama  in  which  the  au- 
dience took  the  leading  parts,  sobbing, 
shouting,  praying,  embracing,  gesticulat- 
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ing  as  the  chords  of  national  glory  and 
traditional  honor  were  touched  by  the  ac- 
tors on  the  stage. 

When  the  curtain  went  down  on  a 
tableau  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
Spain,  wherein  the  prows  of  the  **  Nina," 
*'  Pinta  "  and  "  Santa  Maria  "  appeared 
in  the  background,  my  neighbor  on  the 
left  groaned  to  his  neighbor,  *'  Oh,  to  re- 
member one's  self  that  the  ISForth  Amer- 
icans now  defile  the  land  we  discovered ! 
Ungrateful  pigs  !  "  And  his  companion 
replied,  "  Por  Dios  homhre,  but  those 
shouts  can  be  heard  by  the  Yankees. 
They  will  know  that  Spanish  valor  still 
lives  and  tremble  to  the  center  of  their 
commercial  souls."  Mighty  are  words 
and  great  the  terrifying  effect  of  sound, 
is  the  popular  belief. 

When  from  Gibraltar  to  San  Sebas- 
tian the  nation  burst  into  joyous  acclama- 
tion at  the  news  of  Maceo's  death,  above 
the  hosannas  rose  the  cry,  "  The  Yan- 
kees will  hear  our  shouts  of  triumph  and 
tremble." 

F.   and   Mr.  ,   impressed  by  the 

patriotic  demonstrations  of  the  evening, 
had  given  me  glances  of  sympathy  dur- 
ing the  waxing  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence. As  we  parted  for  the  night  she 
kissed  me  tenderly  with  a  whispered, 
*'  Don't  worry,  dear,  they  can't  invade 
your  home."  I  made  no  answer,  having 
already  learned  the  futility  of  argument 
against  the  dense  misconception  of 
Americans  exhibited  by  Europeans. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  that  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May,  1898,  there  was  an 
almost  universal  belief  on  the  Continent 
that  the  ''war-like  Spaniard  "(''the  great- 
est warrior  nation  in  the  world  "  was 
quoted  from  the  lips  of  some  distin- 
guished numskull)  would  prove  a  diffi- 
cult opponent  for  the  commercial  Amer- 
ican. In  Paris  the  contemptuous  allu- 
sions to  the  United  States  army  and 
navy,  particularly  by  military  men,  had 
kept  some  young  friends  of  mine  in  a 
continual  bristle  of  irritation. 

The  3d  of  April  was  Palm  Sunday,  a 
fiesta  always  full  of  life  and  color.  The 
day  was  magnificent.  All  Madrid 
seemed  upon  the  streets  —  bearing 
branches  of  rosemary  and  olive,  symbols 
of  peace.  The  red  and  yellow  carnation 
glowed  in  the  sunlight.  Ladies  appeared 
in  the  once  national  mantilla,  now  only 
worn  by  Madeilenas  during  Holy  Week 


and  at  bull  fights,  while  the  women  of  the 
people  blossomed  like  poppies  in  their 
gaudy  Manila  head-kerchiefs. 

The  cries  of  the  traditional  pancake 
seller  were  smothered  by  the  shrill  chant 
of  the  medallion  pedlers,  "Two  centimos, 
only  two  centimos  for  the  Face  of  God, 
Senores." 

At  the  benediction  of  the  Palms  in 
the  Cathedral  the  Archbishop,  alluding  to 
the  approaching  crisis,  said :  "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  perish  with  honor  than  to  live  with- 
out it,"  and  asked  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  for  triumph  over  the  Americans : 
offering  the  church  ornaments  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country. 

On  Holy  Thursday  every  householder 
draped  his  balconies  in  brilliant  colors. 
Neither  vehicles  or  beggars  were  allowed 
on  the  streets,  and  all  the  world  walked 
to  church  wearing  whatever  uniform  or 
insignia  of  rank  his  more  or  less  distant 
connection  with  the  court  and  govern- 
ment would  permit.  The  effect  was  emi- 
nently decorative.  There  is  a  popular 
rime   saying : 

•"  Three  days  are  there  in  the  year 
More  brilliant  than  the  sun ; 
Holy  Thursday,  Corpus  Christi 
And  the  day  of  Ascension." 

Through  the  kindly  efforts  of  Mr. 
Whenat,  chaplain  to  the  English  Em- 
bassy, F.  and  I  obtained  invitations  to 
the  "  foot  washing,"  to  take  place  in  the 
Palace  at  one  o'clock.  We  went  early, 
securing  front  standing  room  behind  the 
wooden  railing  inclosing  the  space  des- 
tined for  spectators. 

This  ceremony,  "  In  memory  of  the  ex- 
ample of  humility  given  to  man  by  our 
Saviour,"  is  observed  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  Salon  of  the  Columns.  Here 
against  a  background  of  magnificent  tap- 
estry— a  harmony  in  rich  mellowed  col- 
ors depicting  the  "  Last  Supper,"  an  al- 
tar had  been  placed,  facing  it  the  benches 
for  the  twelve  representatives  of  the 
Apostles.  To  the  right  and  left  were  tri- 
bunes for  the  Court,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  the  grandees  of  Spain. 
Promptly  at  one  the  "  poor "  were 
brought  in  and  seated.  Then  followed  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  accompanied  by  the 
first  "  Introducer  of  Embassadors." 
Senor  Sagasta's  massive  head,  with  the 
deeply  lined  Jewish  type  of  features,  ap- 
peared   among   the    Government    digni- 
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taries.  Two  loud  hand  claps  announced  mors  of  intervention  somehow  by  some 
the  approach  of  the  royal  party.  The  one  and  a  column  of  names. 
Queen  coming  from  mass  was  preceded  The  press  at  this  time  filled  space  by 
by  the  choir  and  clergy  of  the  royal  lists  of  contributors  to  the  national  fund 
chapel,  bearing  an  elevated  cross  and  es-  for  the  State  treasury.  No  Government 
corted  on  either  hand  by  the  Papal  Nun-  employe,  however  humble  might  be  his 
cio  and  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  the  Infanta  station,  dared  to  refuse  his  mite.  The 
Isabel  following.  Both  ladies  were  in  offerings  were  reported  in  batches,  "  Car- 
court  costume  with  trains  and  pages,  penters  on  public  works "  so  much, 
Each  was  a  shimmer  of  satin  and  bro-  "  Telegraph  clerks  "  so  much,  etc.  So- 
cade,  a  mass  of  lace  and  a  sparkle  of  cial  magnates  and  political  leaders 
gems.  The  Queen  made  three  very  low  headed  the  lists  with  generous  donations, 
curtsies  in  passing  the  tribunes;  then  but  it  became  apparent  later — or  so  the 
the  sub-deacon  read  the  thirteenth  chap-  populace  fancied — that  the  amounts 
ter  of  St.  John,  and  amid  floating  incense  taken  from  the  poor  were  out  of  all  pro- 
the  court  ladies  stripped  the  feet  of  the  portion  to  the  rich  man's  offerings  and 
''  poor."  Then  Her  Majesty,  fastening  a  much  discontent  followed, 
towel  to  her  jeweled  girdle, knelt  first, ap-  Coming  out  from  the  Museo  late  in 
plying  the  cloth  and  then  her  lips  to  the  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  we  found  un- 
right  foot  of  each  of  the  twelve.  The  usual  activity  on  the  streets.  Scarcely  a 
lookers-on  both  within  and  without  the  carriage  to  be  seen,  but  ever  multiplying 
separating  railing  seemed  much  im-  groups  of  men  hurrying  toward  the 
pressed  by  the  humility  of  the  ceremony  Puerta  del  Sol.  Some  one  in  passing 
while  the  representatives  of  the  Apostles  answered  our  unspoken  question  by  say- 
were  awed  into  the  rigidity  of  stone  ing, ''  The  guardians  have  been  called  out 
images.  in  force,  horse  and  foot."     At  this  we 

The  dinner  to  follow  was  served  in  the  knew  that  the  "  traditional  dignity  with 
Salle  des  Armes.  From  there  the  dishes  which  the  noble  Spanish  nation  calmly 
were  brought  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  awaits  the  course  of  events  "(according 
grandees,  handed  by  her  to  the  ladies  in  to  the  papers)  had  been  upset,  and  we 
waiting,  who  passed  them  to  the  lackeys  were  likely  to  see  the  threats  if  not  the 
to  be  packed  away  in  one  of  the  twelve  fulfillment  of  a  tumult, 
great  willow  baskets  standing  ready  to  As  we  neared  the  Puerta  the  crowd  be- 
receive  them.  As  there  were  fifteen  or  coming  too  dense  for  comfortable  prog- 
twenty  courses,  to  be  multiplied  by  ress  we  turned  back,  considering  our- 
twelve,  this  ceremony  was  prolonged,  selves  fortunate  in  finding  a  vehicle — a 
notwithstanding  the  perfunctory  nature  dirty  two-seated  affair  closed  in  front — 
of  the  royal  touch.  The  menu,  as  pub-  into  which  we  climbed  with  the  order, 
lished  in  the  Epoca,  is  given  for  the  ben-  "  To  the  Hotel  Universo  by  a  back 
efit  of  the  curious:  Fried  trout,  lobster  street."  The  cochero  was  either  stupid, 
and  cauliflower,  sardines,  pickled  fish,  deaf  or  too  intently  curious  to  leave  the 
fish  omelette,  roasted  mullet,  rice,  pan-  crowd.  We  soon  found  ourselves  sur- 
cakes,  stewed  fruit,  cheese,  pippins,  rounded  by  a  compact  mass  of  heads, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  preserved  each  open  mouthed,  vociferating  vivas  for 
peaches,  dried  cherries,  walnuts,  filberts  the  army  and  navy.  But  it  seemed  a 
and  anise.  good  natured  mob  enjoying  its  own  noise. 

Long  shadows  fell  across  the  plaza  as  Suppose  I  call  out,  "  There's  an  Ameri- 

we  came  out  from  the  Palace.  The  scene  can  in  here,"  I  said  to  F.     She  jerked 

just  witnessed,  with  its  gorgeous  setting  up  the  window  sashes  with  a  bang  before 

and  magnificent  costumes,   would   have  I  had  time  for  another  breath, 
seemed  but  a  burlesque  of  the  lofty  hu-         We  were  scarcely  aware  of  a  forward 

mility  it  professed  to  imitate  but  for  the  movement  till  the  red  glow  of  the  bonfire 

earnest  faith  of  the  actors.  at  the  Alcala  Puerta  corner  touched  the 

A  woman  at  the  corner,  crying  her  pa-  surrounding  houses  and  upturned  faces, 

pers,  thrust  one  at  us.     We  took  it,  sud-  It  was  alreadv  deep  twilight.     The  cry, 

denly  recalled  from  thoughts  of  long  past  "  Death  to  Weyler !  "  now  drowned  the 

yesterdays  to  the  insistent  now.     There  vivas  for  army  and  navy.     They  were 

was  nothing  new,  the  old  batch  of  ru-  burning  him  in  effigy  we  were  told. 
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Our  driver  must  have  tried  to  force 
his  horse  across  this  comparatively  open 
space,  for  a  moment  later  we  were  halted 
and  the  air  became  heavy  with  groans. 

'*  Woodford  "  sounded  from  some- 
where, ''Woodford,  Woodford,"  was  the 
echo.  A  stone  was  thrown,  and  then  an- 
other with  a  crash  against  the  panels  of 
the  cab.  But  at  this  crisis  F.  and  I 
were  no  longer  in  the  attitude  of  wit- 
nesses, we  had  flattened  ourselves  on  the 
floor  in  an  effort  to  crawl  under  the  seat. 
The  driver,  fortunately,  now  succeeded 
in  making  himself  heard  with  the  word 
"  niiijeres/'  women !  A  man  wrenched 
at  the  door.  We  thought  our  hour  had 
sounded.  He  jerked  it  open  and  then 
stepped  back  with  an  oath  and  loud 
laugh.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  his 
fellows,  but  the  laugh  was  repeated,  the 
door  banged  to,  the  horse's  head  seized, 
and  the  carriage  slowly  backed  to  a 
quieter  street.  Without  further  moles- 
tation we  reached  the  hotel  by  a  circuit- 
ous route. 

The  next  afternoon  we  read : 

"  During  last  night's  performance  there  was 
a  report  in  circulation  that  Mr.  Woodford  had 
been  seen  on  the  street.  The  rumor  caused  no 
excitement,  however,  as  Spaniards  are  too 
conrteoiis  to  insult  the  nation's  guest  whatever 
may  be  the  feeling  of  resentment  toward  his 
Government." 

Once  in  the  hotel  we  watched  the  tu- 
mult in  the  plaza  from  the  safe  elevation 
of  an  upper  window.  The  chill  of  even- 
ing had  brought  out  the  capas.  In  the 
flare  of  the  street  lamps  the  picturesque, 
gesticulating  becloaked  crowd  looked 
like  a  stage  chorus  seen  from  the  galler- 
ies. 

The  names  of  noted  Carlists  and  Re- 
publicans were  heard,  one  or  two  men 
well  known  for  anti-Government  sym- 
pathies were  lifted  over  the  heads  of  the 
mass,  then  suddenly,  as  if  by  concerted 
signal,  a  group  in  front  of  the  Home  Of- 
fice shouted,  "  Death  to  the  Govern- 
ment !  "  A  bugle  blast  from  the  mounted 
police  answered  this  cry  with  a  warning 
note.  Then  followed  the  rattling  of  shop 
doors  as  they  were  closed  and  barred,  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance at  a  gallop  of  all  carriages  visi- 
ble in  the  streets  leading  into  the  plaza. 
The  mob  responded  to  the  police  by  ston- 
ing the  neighboring  windows  and  shriek- 
ing,    "  Death     to     the     Government ! " 


'*  Down  with  Sagasta  and  the  United 
States  Legation !  "  The  police  replied 
to  the  mob  by  a  second  blast  of  the  bugle, 
an  advance,  an  assault ;  there  were  waves 
of  attack  and  resistance,  shrieks  and 
finally  arrests. 

It  was  late  at  night  and  Sefior  Agui- 
lera.  Governor  of  Madrid,  had  appeared 
with  reinforcements  of  mounted  guar- 
dians before  quiet  reigned  in  the  Puerta. 
We  who  had  witnessed  this  tumult  with 
fascinated  terror  expected  to  see  the 
plaza  strewn  with  the  slain.  There  were 
two  men  wounded  slightly  and  several 
well-known  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment arrested.  These  outbreaks  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  violence  almost 
daily  until  the  2d  of  May,  when  martial 
law  was  proclaimed. 

From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  F. 
had  urged  me  to  call  at  the  Legation. 
Tho  refusing  to  do  this,  as  I  felt  isola- 
tion from  my  own  country  people  the 
safer  course,  I  confess  to  the  weakness 
of  frequently  going  out  of  my  way  to 
cross  the  Plaza  de  las  Descale,  as  to  gaze 
on  the  dingy  escutcheon  in  front  of  the 
Legation.  Once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Woodford  under  his  "  colossal  um- 
brella," as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  and 
more  than  once  Mr.  Woodford's  valet, 
the  negro  "  Jaime,"  a  greater  object  of 
interest  to  the  populace  than  the  minister 
himself. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  Cortes 
opened.  The  streets  were  packed  with 
spectators  eager  for  the  pageant.  But  it 
was  a  curious  not  an  enthusiastic  gath- 
trring.  In  the  forenoon  the  crown  anrl 
scepter  had  been  borne  to  the  Parliament 
House  in  a  State  coach  drawn  by  six 
iiorses  and  guarded  by  a  brilliantly  uni- 
formed escort.  At  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  procession  of  royal  carriages  ap- 
peared all  color,  plumes  and  gilding. 
Their  Majesties  were  seated  in  the  coach 
of  the  '*  royal  crown,"  the  handsomest 
in  all  Europe,  preceded  by  an  empty 
carriage  called  the  "  coach  of  respect." 
The  little  Kinj:  who  allows  none  of  his 
ancestors  to  excel  him  in  respect  for  cere- 
monious etiquette,  looked  as  imposing  as 
his  pallor,  age  and  size  would  permit. 
The  Queen  impressed  me  then  as  she  had 
at  the  "  foot-washing,"  as  having  aged 
much  since  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
year  when  I  had  seen  her  at  an  open  air 
bazaar  in  San  Sebastian.     This  was  the 
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last  spectacle  with  which  the  populace 
were  to  be  entertained  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

On  the  20th  came  the  ultimatum,  and 
on  the  2 1st  Mr.  Woodford  received  his 
passports  and  the  shield  and  standard 
disappeared  from  the  Legation. 

I  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  No.  12 
Calle  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Mr.  Woodford's 
residence,  before  it  should  cease  to  be  a 
bit  of  the  United  States.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  guardias.  The  Minister 
and  suite  were  to  leave  by  the  Paris  ex- 
press at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Ostensibly  to  say  good-by  to  an  Eng- 
lish friend  going  away  at  the  same  hour 
we  went  to  see  the  American  party  off. 
F.  protested,  but  finding  me  determined 
constituted  herself  my  guardian,  and 
filled  the  route  by  exhortations  to  me  not 
to  do  or  say  anything  "  silly." 

A  few  minutes  before  train  time  Mr. 
Woodford's  carriage  with  its  armed  es- 
cort drew  up  in  front  of  the  station. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  people,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  English,  Aus- 
trian and  German  Legations,  newspaper 
correspondents,  local  reporters,  soldiers 
and  police  awaiting  him  inside  the  build- 
ing. On  entering  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
spectators.  Colonel  Morera,  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, responded,  and  then  presented  the 
captain  of  the  escort  which  would  ac- 
company him  to  the  frontier.  Mr.  Wood- 
ford shook  hands  with  this  gentleman, 
saying  in  French :  "  Very  happy  to  know 
you,"  then  bowing  to  the  crowd  with  an 
*'  Adios,  gentlemen,  and  au  revoir,"  got 
into  the  sleeper,  followed  by  his  secre- 
tary and  **  Jaime." 

As  the  conductor  blew  his  whistle  and 
the  train  drew  slowly  out  of  the  station 
the  Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias  gave  an  en- 
thusiastic ''  Viva  Espana,"  the  soldiers 
echoed  it,  Mr.  Woodford  lifted  his  hat 
and  our  American  representative  in 
Spain  was  gone.  I  watched  till  his  gray 
traveling  suit  was  no  longer  visible  at  the 
window  and  then  turned  away  feeling 
very  forlorn.  It  was  only  a  quarter  past 
four,  but  night  seemed  to  settle  over  all 
Madrid  for  me.  F.  put  her  arm  about 
me.  "  Stop  cryine,"  she  said  in  a  panic, 
as  she  adjusted  my  veil.  "  I  believe  you 
would  have  jumped  on  the  train  at  the 


last  moment  if   I   had   not   held   you." 

At  this  instant  Senor  Aguilera,  the 
Ariel  of  the  moral  tempest  in  Madrid,  ap- 
peared. He  seemed  ubiquitous.  Where- 
ever  there  was  threat  of  disturbance  or 
need  of  one  he  was  present — repressing, 
cajoling,  directing  or  inciting.  Making 
his  way  to  the  center  of  the  dispersing 
crowd,  he  shouted :  "  Now  that  we  are 
alone,  senores,  and  free  to  speak,  now 
that  we  have  given  evidence  of  our  wis- 
dom and  nobility  by  our  dignified  dis- 
missal of  the  person  who  has  just  left,  I 
burst  to  give  vent  to  my  feeling.  Let 
us  cry  '  Viva  Espana,  the  Army  and 
Navy.'  Let  us  uphold  the  Government 
and  show  ourselves  Spaniards  worthy  of 
our  ancestors,  Spaniards  in  whose  breasts 
burns  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism.  Let 
us  shout  all  together,  '  Viva  Espana.'  " 

"  Come  away,"  said  F.  in  the  midst 
of  the  vociferations,  "  or  you  will  do 
something  foolish."  And  I  went  out 
into  the  street  feeling  as  forsaken  as  if  I 
had  not  chosen  to  remain  in  Madrid  of 
my  own  free  will. 

The  papers  commended  Mr.  Wood- 
ford's deportment  at  parting  as  "  abso- 
lutely correct."  Indeed,  as  nearly  as  it 
was  possible  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
had  been  persona  grata  in  Madrid.  The 
good  natured  allusion  to  his  "  monu- 
mental umbrella,"  "  which  must  be  the 
growth  of  generations  of  ancestors,"  and 
his  "  voyages  of  discovery  into  Spanish 
haunts  and  habits  "  were  inoffensive. 

That  night  everything  American  went 
down  before  the  ebulition  of  public  feel- 
ing, from-  the  eagle  and  flagstaff  on  the 
Equitable  to  the  sign,  "  Tinker  Dentista 
Americano."  The  Spaniard  who  had 
succeeded  Tinker  bestowed  the  lettering 
on  the  mob  as  souvenirs,  and  they  went 
away  apparently  satisfied. 

A  popular  doggerel  heard  on  the  street 
at  this  time  was: 

"  Could  we  have  foreseen 
That  the  world  we  should  find 
As  shelter  would  serve 
For  hogs  of  this  kind, 
'Tis  sure,  by  my  oath, 
That  from  Palos  no  ships 
In  search  would  have  sallied  forth.  " 
Galveston,  Tex. 
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The  Teaching  of  English 

Rather  than  notice  severally,  with  but 
a  single  inadequate  line  to  each, the  books 
on  Rhetoric  which  figure  in  our  foot- 
note,* it  has  seemed  more  satisfactory  to 
come  at  them  by  way  of  the  general  re- 
flections to  which  they  give  rise  and  to 
which  they  have  each  contributed  a  larger 
or  smaller  share. 

On  the  face  of  it  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly look  simpler  than  the  teaching  of 
English.  And  yet  to  judge  by  the  raft 
of  text-books,  for  which  the  competition 
of  publishers  and  the  credulity  of  school 
boards  is  not  all-sufficient  to  account,  and 
by  the  unsatisfactory  results  above  all, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  difficult  in  ac- 
tual practice.  And,  indeed,  when  the 
matter  is  once  looked  into,  there  are 
found  to  be  two  sets  of  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  subject,  which  no  system 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming,  even 
if  it  has  ever  thought  of  doing  so,  and 
which  are  enough  in  themselves  to  ac- 
count for  the  infirmities  of  our  present 
instruction  in  English. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  preten- 
sions of  Compositions  and  Rhetorics  as 
a  class,  they  practically  ignore,  every  one 
of  them,  the  capital  fact  that  words  mean 
something.  If  a  word  meant  nothing 
writing  would  be  as  easy  as  carpentry  or 
any  other  mechanical  art,  as  which,  how- 
ever wrongly,  it  is  usually  taught.  It 
would  be  then  simply  an  affair  of  fitting 
together  senseless  blocks  in  accordance 
with  a  pattern  common  to  the  whole  fab- 
rication and  without  the  fatal  necessity 
of  making  out  a  logical  meaning  at  every 
step.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  word  is 
something:  more  than  a  piece  of  wood  or 
a  stitch  of  thread ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  an 
idea.     And  the  writer    in    weaving    his 

•  Talks  on  Writing  English.  Second  Series. 
By  Arlo  Bates.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co. 
$1.30. 

How  TO  Prepare  Essays,  Lectures,  Etc.  Bv 
E.  H.  Miles.    New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    .$2.00. 

Freshman  English  and  Theme-Correcting  in 
Harvard  College.  By  C.  T.  Gopcland  and  H.  M. 
Rideout.     New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     $1.00. 
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verbal  design  is  in  reality  working  out 
the  pattern  of  his  thought  in  living  sen- 
tient tissue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  making  of  English  prose  does  not 
reside  in  the  mere  alignment  of  words. 
And  since  the  writer  is  always  engaged 
in  giving  an  embodiment  to  an  idea  which 
has  no  other  existence  than  this  which  he 
is  giving  it,  there  is  evident  further  the 
very  serious  obstacle  which  instruction 
has  to  surmount  before  it  can  establish 
between  teacher  and  pupil  such  a  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  stuff  in  which 
they  are  working  as  is  necessary  to  the 
latter's  guidance  and  assistance. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  the  only  motive,  as  well  as 
the  only  excuse,  for  writing  is  not  the 
perfunctory  accomplishment  of  a  set  ex- 
ercise but  the  desire  to  say  something. 
One  may  conceivably  be  tempted  to  talk 
without  having  very  much  to  talk  about, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  in  a 
state  of  nature  should  undertake  the  la- 
bor of  writing  except  under  the  lively  im- 
pulsion of  thought.  This  is  the  primtim 
mobile  of  utterance ;  to  write  otherwise 
is  monstrous.  And  yet  our  Compositions 
and  Rhetorics  have  found  no  way  as  yet 
of  inspiring  a  student  with  thoughts  that 
will  out — the  very  beginning  of  rhetorical 
wisdom,  if  rhetoric  is  to  be  taught  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have 
ever  worried  very  much  about  the  matter. 
Aside  from  the  difficulty,  even  if  one  has 
ideas  one's  self,  of  inoculating  another 
with  them  without  giving  him  the  form 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  exclusively 
interested  in  the  attainment  of  mechan- 
ical correctness  (a  concern  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance  when  once  one 
feels  moved  to  write,  but  otherwise  as 
useless  and  impertinent  as  who  should 
undertake  to  teach  a  Hottentot  to  skate 
on  a  basin  of  artificial  ice)  as  to  have 
but  the  slightest  attention  to  spare  for 
the  thought  in  the  assignment  of  a  few 
wooden  and  mechanical  subjects.  One 
who  follows  the  account  of  theme  writinof 
at  Harvard  will  hardlv  be  surprised  by 
the  stoical  resignation  to  dullness  mani- 
fested by  the  instructors.  What  we  need 
at  this  time  above  all  things  is  an  appeal 
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to  awaken  the  student's  intelligence.  But 
even  Mr.  Miles,  who  professes  among 
other  things  to  recognize  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  need  of  ideas,  has  very  little  in- 
deed to  say  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  acquired,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  his  stricture  is  rather  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  he  himself  seems  to  have  man- 
aged without  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  displacement  of 
values  the  student  has  been  forced  into  the 
unnatural  vice  of  writing  with  nothing  in 
particular  to  write  about.  And  as  he  car- 
ries this  habit  out  of  college  with  him  and 
into  letters,  if  he  enters  them  as  many  do, 
the  effect  of  all  this  teaching  of  English 
is  actually  pernicious  and  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  frothiness  and  vacuity 
of  our  present  literature,  to  use  a  title 
of  courtesy.  On  these  points,  on  the  con- 
nection between  writing  and  thinking, 
Mr.  Bates  has  some  commendable  re- 
marks in  his  first  chapter.  And  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  for  his  book  that  he  has 
so  soon  fallen  away  to  the  old  unprofit- 
able line  of  discussion. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unhealthy  self- 
consciousness  engendered  by  the  kind  of 
instruction  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
there  is  still  another  fault  in  letters  for 
which  it  must  be  held  responsible — the 
apotheosis  of  the  commonplace.  In  order 
to  extract  writing  from  reluctant  pupils 
who  have  nothing  worth  writing  about, 
and  who  had  better  be  taught  to  hold 
their  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  trivialities  to  which 
alone  their  minds  reach.  For  instance, 
The  Elements  of  English  Composition 
(and  why  is  it  that  this  kind  of  broth  has 
always  had  so  many  cooks  to  its  concoct- 
ing?), after  professing  to  consider  "  lan- 
guage in  its  relation  to  thought  and  the 
expression  of  thought,"  goes  on  to 
recommend  that  the  pupil  "  should  be 
led  to  see  the  interest  and  sisrnificance  of 
little  things  and  commonplace  occur- 
rences," a  paradox  which  is  reiterated  at 
frequent  intervals,  as  tho  the  life  were 
not  already  half  stifled  out  of  us  by  "  lit- 
tle things  and  commonplace  occur- 
rences." Some  one  has  defined  a  German 
professor  as  a  man  busied  in  digging 
holes  in  the  ground  only  to  find  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  But  what  is 
this,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  if  continued,  on  the 
mind  and  literature  of  the  nation,  which 


is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
college-bred  ? 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
those  who  undertake  to  teach  others  how 
to  write  are  unable  themselves  to  write 
anything  worth  reading.  That  this  is  not 
true  of  all,  however,  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  the  titles  in  our  footnote 
and  much  more  so  from  a  comparison  of 
the  books  themselves.  But  the  sorrow  is 
that  it  should  be  true  of  any.  And  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  there  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief  a  superstitious 
belief  in  some  such  flattering  doctrine  as 
this  advanced  by  Mr.  Miles  to  the  effect 
that  a  writer  is  so  ignorant  of  his  proc- 
esses as  to  be  unfit  to  teach  his  own  pro- 
fession without  the  intervention  of  some 
skilless  mediocrity  or  other — a  remark 
which  recalls  the  Goncourts'  contention 
that  antiquity  was  made  to  support  pro- 
fessors. ^ 

The  Study  of  Browning 

There  is  ordinarily  something  a  lit- 
tle repellent  in  these  elaborate  studies  of 
a  poet  which,  as  a  rule,  harbor  all  the  va- 
cuities and  few  of  the  excellences  of  crit- 
ical writing.  But  if  it  be  possible  for 
anybody  to  write  a  long  volume  on 
Browning  which  would  justify  itself, 
certainly  Stopford  Brooke  is  the  man  to 
accomplish  the  rare  feat.  He  has  en- 
thusiasms, and  at  the  same  time  he  pos- 
sesses the  critical  sense;  and  above  all 
he  is  always  interesting.  Indeed,  such  a 
book  as  he  now  gives  us  *  may  be  wel- 
comed both  by  those  who  read  Brown- 
ing and  those  who  do  not — by  the  for- 
mer because  here  they  can  become  rea- 
sonably well  acquainted  with  the  poet 
without  the  distress  of  deciphering  his 
language,  and  by  the  latter  because  they 
will  find  here  co-ordinated  the  many 
phases  of  art  and  philosophy  which  go 
to  make  up  his  works.  In  separate 
chapters  Mr.  Brooke  elucidates  Brown- 
ing's attitude  toward  nature,  toward  hu- 
man life,  art,  the  passion  of  love  and 
other  passions,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
his  comments  always  tend  to  simplify 
what  might  at  first  seem  difficult  and 
complex. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  these 
chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  poet's 

♦  RoBKRT  Browning.  Bv  Stopford  A.  lirooke. 
New  York  ;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50,  net. 
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treatment  of  Nature;  it  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  after  a  single  perusal  that  Mr. 
Lirooke  does  not  contradict  himself  when 
in  one  place  he  writes : 

"  Browning  catches  Nature  up  into  himself, 
and  the  human  element  is  not  in  Nature  but 
in  him.  Sometimes  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
toss  Nature  aside  altogether,  as  unworthy  to 
he  thought  of  in  comparison  with  human- 
ity,  — 

and  then  later  on  quotes  and  comments 
on  passages  which  apparently  show  the 
humanizing  of  nature.  The  theme,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  lends  itself  easily  to  con- 
tradictions of  this   sort,   for  the  reason 
that   Browning,    like   every   other   poet, 
probably  wrote  about  Nature  with  no  set- 
tled scheme  of  philosophy  in  his  mind 
but  in  accordance  with  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.     When  we  come  to  humanity 
the  case  is  different.     Here  the  poet  no 
doubt   had   a   pretty   distinct   system   of 
thought,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Brooke  in 
gathering   together   the   scattered    frag- 
ments of  this  philosophy  and  blending 
them  into  one  clear,  harmonious  plan  is 
both    valuable    and    interesting.     Other 
critics    have   done   this   before,   but   not 
quite  so  simply  and  lucidly  it  seems  to 
us,   and  not  with  the  same  happy  elo- 
quence. Here  indeed,  and  in  the  chapters 
dealing  with  separate  poems,  Mr.  Brooke 
is  at  his  best.     He  is  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower of  Browning's  optimism    and  at 
the    same    time    he    recognizes    all    the 
crudeness  of  Browning's  form.     And  it 
is  just  because  he  never  entirely  lets  go 
of  his  critical  sense  that  the  lover  of  po- 
etry   who  is  not  particularly  a  lover  of 
Browning  can  read  this  book  when  other 
books  of  the  sort  are  utterly  repulsive  to 
him. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  has  entirely  avoided  the  defects 
that  are  inherent  in  this  elaborate  form 
of  criticism.  We  cannot  but  feel  at  times 
that  he  introduces  system  where  no  such 
system — at  least  not  to  any  such  degree 
— really  exists.  We  feel,  too,  more  than 
once  that  the  writer  has  upon  his  mind 
the  necessity  of  thinning  out  his  thought 
to  the  measure  of  a  volume,  and  some- 
thing of  the  labor  of  the  critic's  long 
analysis  attaches  itself  to  our  conception 
of  the  poet.  Most  of  all  we  lack,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case  in  such  works, 
any  sharp,  decisive  insight.  Mr.  Brooke 
in  no  single  chapter  or  paragraph  con- 


centrates his  thought  into  one  brief,  real- 
ly interpretative  bit  of  critical  writing — 
he  feels  too  freely  that  he  has  abundant 
space  before  him.  There  is  much  said 
about  Browning's  lack  of  form,  but  there 
is  no  word  to  indicate  the  essential  rela- 
tion between  the  poet's  formlessness  and 
his  philosophy  of  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  more  genuine  criticism  in 
Professor  Santayana's  one  essay  on 
Browning  than  in  Mr.  Brooke's  whole 
treatise. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Brooke  has  accom- 
plished what  he  chiefly  had  in  mind  to 
do;  he  has  written  a  book  which  will 
send  many  persons  to  reading  Browning 
and  reading  him  more  intelligently.  Aft- 
er laying  down  the  present  volume  we 
took  up  our  Browning,  which  stood  some- 
what apart  from  the  poets  near  to  our 
hand  and  heart,  and  read  "Pippa  Passes" 
and  parts  of  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book," 
and  confessed  secretly  that  we  had  never 
before  quite  appreciated  the  poet's  as- 
tonishing genius  and  vitality. 


Jesus  the"2Jew 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book,*  but 
it  will  interest  Jews  chiefly,  for  it  is  a 
glorification  of  the  Jews,  and  the  attempt 
is  made  to  add  to  this  glory  by  making 
Jesus  simply  a  Jew,  in  the  same  category 
with  Abraham,  Moses  and  Paul.  The 
author  says : 

"  When  the  hour  arrived  for  these  com- 
mandments and  the  other  teachings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  to  be  presented  in  a  newer 
and  more  attractive  form,  Jesus  arose,  and,  by 
his  simple  yet  matchless  oratory,  by  his  self- 
sacrificing  spirit,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the 
poor,  the  neglected  and  the  forsaken  in  Israel, 
created  a  spiritual  wave  among  his  Jewish 
brethren  that  was  destined  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence.'* 

Jesus  '*  had  great  originality,  but  it 
was  the  originality  of  phraseology." 
The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  due  to  "  his 
silent  acquiescence  in  the  cry  hailing  him 
as  King  of  the  Jews,"  which  "  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  treason  to  Rome." 
The  Resurrection  is  not  mentioned. 

Christianity,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
a  perversion  of  Jesus'  teachings,  for 
''  their  [the  disciples']  conduct  after  his 

*  Jesus  the  Jew,  and  Other  Addresses.  By 
Harris  Weinstock.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  $1.00  net. 
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death  makes  plain  the  fact  that  he  had 
filled  them  with  the  thought  that  they 
were  to  devote  themselves  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  Israel."  The  command,  ''  Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,"  is 
an  interpolation.  Paul,  the  Grecian  Jew, 
is  the  real  founder  of  Christianity  and 
"  acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the 
commands  of  Jesus  "  when  he  began  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  address  on  "  What  the  Jew  and 
Christian  Owe  Each  Other  "  much  is  said 
to  the  credit  of  Christianity,  but  this  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  debt  which 
Christians  owe  the  Jews :  "  Take  out  of 
Christianity  the  contribution  thereto 
made  by  the  Jew  .  .  .  and  all  that  re- 
mains of  Christianity  is  pure  heathen- 
ism." 

This  being  so,  we  can  anticipate  his 
answer  to  the  question,  ''  Why  Remain 
Jews  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  the  Jews  are 
getting  their  "  lessons  of  right  acting  and 
right  living  from  the  very  fountain 
head." 

The  remaining  addresses  on  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Chosen  People,  Intermarriage, 
etc.,  are  of  interest  to  Jews,  but  not  to 
the  general  reader.  As  a  whole  the  book 
will  please  Jews,  but  will  be  offensive  to 
Christians.  It  will  not  bear  criticism  be- 
cause it  ignores  too  many  great  facts. 
Jit 

Cross-Bench  Views  of  Current  Church  Ques- 
tions. By  H.  Hensley  Henson.  London: 
Edward  Arnold. 

A  collection  of  papers  on  subjects  of 
present  importance  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  author  will  be  recognized 
from  Ws  recent  '*'  Godly  Union  and  Con- 
cord "  sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  urging  the  recognition  of  Non- 
conformist Churches  and  the  admission 
of  their  members  to  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. Canon  Henson  is  the  earnest  ad- 
A'ocate  of  closer  union  and  co-operation 
between  the  national  and  free  churches, 
and  his  ability,  sincerity  and  scholarship, 
and  his  position  as  Canon  of  Westmins- 
ter, give  him  considerable  influence.  Be- 
sides a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  non- 
Episcopal  churches,  this  volume  contains 
discussions  of  Disestablishment,  the  Con- 
fessional, the  British  Sunday,  Foreign 
Missions,  the  influence  of  biblical  criti- 
cism on  the  interpretation  and  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  two  lectures  on  the  his- 


tory of  Dissent  In  England.  Canon 
Henson  is  much  opposed  to  Disestablish- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  would  great- 
ly lessen  religious  work  in  England  and 
cause  divisions  in  the  Anglican  Church 
itself.  His  broad  and  statesmanlike 
views  on  missions  are  especially  to  be 
commended.  His  frank  admission  of 
the  loss  in  popular  use  of  the  Bible  from 
the  results  of  criticism  is  noteworthy  for 
its  honesty  and  truth.  The  candor  and 
frankness  of  the  author  make  the  reader 
feel  that  he  is  gaining  insight  into  the 
real  problems  and  the  real  spirit  of  the 
English  Church,  and  that  he  is  privileged 
to  look  on  while  its  chief  difficulties  are 
being  met  with  vigor  of  attack,  thor- 
oughness of  knowledge  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  Contact  with  Canon  Henson 
ought  to  increase  one's  breadth  of  mind, 
and  his  outspoken  treatment  of  present 
religious  problems  in  England  furnishes 
a  singular  opportunity  for  increase  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy. 

Up  the  Witch  Brook  Road.     By  Kate  Upson 
Clark.      New  York :    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co., 

The  ''  Witch  Brook  Road  "  is  an  old- 
fashioned  highway  stretching  through  a 
quaint  district-neighborhood  somewhere 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  kind  of  road  that  we  all  traveled 
years  ago  when  the  world  was  young 
with  us,  guarded  upon  one  side  by  the 
giant  shadows  of  a  forest  and  upon  the 
other  enchanted  by  the  singing  waters 
of   some    vagabond   brook.     Along  this 
particular  route  comes  the  beautiful  hero- 
ine upon  a  galloping  bareback  horse,  os- 
tensibly to  rescue  the  little  girl  Puck  of 
the  story  from  another  runaway  steed, 
but    really,    as    the    author   and    reader 
know,  to   fall   fainting  into  the   strong 
arms  of  the  providential  hero.     All  the 
pretty  homely  details  of  the  ensuing  ro- 
mance are  gathered  from  the  little  girl's 
recollections  of  the  happy  season.     And 
they   are   set   down    with   that    childish 
glamour  which  memory  sometimes  holds 
from  the  sunlit  past.     Altogether  it  is  a 
delightful  story.     And  the  author's  en- 
ticing hint  of  startling  developments  yet 
to  come  keeps  the  reader's  imagination 
prospecting   up    and    down  the  "  Witch 
Brook  Road  "   for   happy   fates  till  the 
last  pair  of  lovers  are  properly  married. 
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The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Py  Richard  Bagot. 
New  York:  John  Lane,  ;j5i.5o. 

Just  now  when  attention  is  riveted 
upon  the  orgies  and  eallous  wiekechiess 
of  New  York's  "  four  hundred,"  this 
novel  of  London  society  hfe,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spectator,  ''  gives  real 
portraits  of  the  world  we  live  in,"  will 
excite  unusual  interest.  And  if  the  rep- 
resentations made  l)y  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Bagot  are  to  be  credited,  the  only  ra- 
tional conclusion  is  that  the  highest 
classes  socially,  both  in  England  and 
America, are  the  lowest  morally.  For  with 
them  vice  does  not  originate  in  poverty 
or  ignorance,  but  springs  from  the 
abomina1)le  license  of  their  own  sensual 
natures.  However,  Mr.  Bagot's  literary 
stvle  is  far  from  being  sensational.  The 
most  revolting  episodes  are  related  in  the 
expressionless,  well-bred  English  way, 
which  is  temperamental  more  than  it  is 
artistic.  And  this  fact  may  account  for 
the  unique  compliment  paid  him  by  an- 
other London  reviewer :  "  He  is  never 
rhapsodical,  nor  docs  he  say  clever 
things.''  The  obtuseness  and  gravity  of 
the  British  intelligence  is  proclaimed  in 
that  comment.  And  possibly  it  is  this 
density  of  the  mental  atmosphere,  this 
constitutional  frown  at  illuminating  wit, 
that  prevents  Mr.  Bagot's  saying  even 
his  dull  things  cleverly.  Meanwhile, 
American  readers  will  wonder  how  these 
expressionless  examples  of  the  "  Smart 
Set  "  in  London  have  the  enterprise  to 
be  so  desperately  wicked.  For  they  all 
lack  the  passion  and  piquancy  to  make 
the  parts  they  play  vital.  The  evil  they 
do  is  dull,  unimaginative,  traditional,  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  it  and 
did  not  fall  from  some  nobler  estate  into 
it  romantically  through  some  rash  ad- 
venture or  godless  circumstance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  the  Western  point 
of  view  The  Just  and  the  Unjust  is  the 
least  interesting  of  the  three  recent  nov- 
els from  this  author's  pen.  There  is  no 
originality  in  the  conception  of  the  plot 
and  little  imagination  displayed  in  the 
development  of  it. 

The  W^ooing  of  \A^istaria.     By  Onoto  Watanna. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  $\  50. 

A  sort  of  modern  Romeo  and  Juliet 
this,  with,  however,  a  happier  consum- 
mation.    The  Prince  of  Alori  meets  and 


loves  the  Lady  Wistaria.  Shidmatzu,  her 
father,  lives  only  to  feed  fat  the  ancient 
grudge  he  bears  the  Mori  family,  and 
complications  ensue  involving  craft,  cor- 
ruption, treachery,  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death,  l^he  plot  is  much  more 
com])licated  and  the  action  far  more  dra- 
matic than  was  the  case  in  ''  A  Japanese 
Nightingale,"  an  earlier  book  by  the  same 
author.  But  none  of  the  charm  of  the 
latter  story  is  lost  in  this  more  ambitious 
tale,  whose  interest  is  hightened  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  fact  that  here  fic- 
tion is  cleverly  blended  with  truth  and 
we  see  the  romantic  incidents  of  the 
story  growing  out  of  actual  historic  oc- 
currences. The  book  is  dainty  and  di- 
verting and  of  a  very  wholesome  clean- 
liness. 

The  Poet  and  Penelope.  Bv  L.  Parry  Trus- 
cott.  New  York:  G.  P.' Putnam's  Sons, 
^^i.oonet. 

Not  the  Poet  alone  but  likewise  he 
who  reads  of  Mr.  Truscott's  charming 
heroine  becomes  ensnared  in  Penelope's 
delicate  web  of  indefinable  fascination. 
This  is  a  dainty  little  idyll,  made  up  of 
airy  nothings,  but  done  in  so  adroit  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  one  with  no  sense  of  lack 
or  void  at  the  close.  There  is  a  mere 
mirage  of  a  plot,  but  to  try  to  outline  it 
would  be  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
the  book,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  its  bright  impalpableness.  Still, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  one  may 
hint  at  a  beautiful  girl,  an  enamored 
poet,  a  prospect  of  poverty,  a  will  dis- 
covered in  a  secret  hiding-place,  a  happv 
denouement.  These  are  the  points  upon 
which  the  diaphanous  fabric  of  the  tale 
is  hung,  but  it  is  in  the  weaving  of  the 
web  that  the  charm  lies. 


Margarita.    By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.    New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ;^i  25  net. 

A  search  for  a  stolen  gem  (the  legend- 
ary sacred  fire  opal  of  the  Natchez  In- 
dians, the  possession  of  which  would  se- 
cure "  the  key  to  the  Great  River — the 
Mississippi — and  all  its  tributaries  ")  ; 
the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  the  Magnifi- 
cent of  France ;  the  conflict  of  Spanish, 
French  and  English  interests  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi \^alley  and  such  pioneer  heroes 
as  La  Salle,  Tonti  and  Bienville : — with 
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such  capital  material  at  hand  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  historical  romance  is 
so  far  from  being  either  historical  or  ro- 
mantic in  the  sincerest  sense.  To  be  sure 
there  is  throughout  every  evidence  of 
painstaking  study  of  authorities,  but  the 
result  is  somewhat  bald  and  tame.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  subject 
is  so  large  a  one  as  to  demand  excep- 
tional power  in  handling,  and  Mrs. 
Champney  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  her 
failure  to  achieve  what  would  fairly  chal- 
lenge the  force  of  the  strongest  writers 
of  the  day. 

Chinese  Porcelain.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Bushell,  C.M.G  ,  author  of  "  Oriental 
Ceramic  Art."  With  twenty-four  colored 
plates  and  fifty-four  half-tone  illustrations. 
New  York:  A.  Wessels  Co.,  ^lo.oo. 

Chinese  porcelain  has  always  attracted 
artists,  but  it  has  also  a  strong  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  the  curious  apart  from 
the  beautiful,  for  the  reason  that  no  mat- 
ter how  insignificant  the  Chinese  potter 
may  be  he  always  contrives  to  introduce 
into  his  products  some  conceit  which 
strikes  the  Occidental  mind  as  odd.  Mr. 
Monkhouse  has  not  only  set  forth  these 
allurements  of  Chinese  pottery  in  his 
descriptive  passages,  but  he  has  like- 
wise treated  the  subject  historically. 
Like  Mr.  GuUand,  whose  work  in  the 
same  field  was  published  in  1898,  Mr. 
Monkhouse  is  extensively  indebted  to  the 
late  Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks  for 
his  classifications.  The  introduction  of 
Chinese  porcelain  into  Europe  is  sketched. 
There  is  some  account  of  the  principal 
collections  in  Europe  and  America.  An 
interesting  and.  instructive  chapter  on 
'*  Marks,"  illustrated  by  facsimile  repro- 
ductions, will  aid  those  interested  in  de- 
ciphering the  Chinese  characters.  Con- 
siderable consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  mythical  personages  and  fabulous 
animals  represented  on  Chinese,  porce- 
lain. The  glossary  and  bibliography 
that  are  added  will  be  found  exceedingly 
valuable  to  collectors  and  students  of 
ceramics.  The  book  is  a  brief  but  au- 
thoritative contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
beautiful  color  plate  illustrations  used 
give  an  added  value  to  the  volume,  and 
render  the  text  more  luminous  than  could 
be  the  case  without  them. 


Out  of  the  West.  By  Elizabeth  Higgins. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  ;^i.5o. 

Every  since  the  days  of  Dick  Whit- 
tington  of  blessed  memory  the  hero  who 
goes  out  to  seek  his  fortune  and  after 
the  usual  term  of  struggle  and  danger 
finds  it  and  is  proclaimed  ''  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  or  words  to  that  or 
some  other  effect,  has  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  all  lovers  of  romance.  We  have 
had  him  under  scores  of  different  names 
and  guises,  but  the  same  welcome  awaits 
him  whenever  he  appears,  and  the  con- 
jecture is  safe  that  it  will  continue  to 
await  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
There  is  something  strongly  reminiscent 
of  ''  The  Gentleman  From  Indiana  "  in 
Out  of  the  West,  which  might  easily,  by 
the  way,  have  been  entitled  ''  The  Gentle- 
man from  Nebraska."  Frank  Field,  the 
hero,  like  Mr.  Tarkington's  John  Hark- 
less,  finds  himself  an  alien  in  a  Western 
town.  Little  by  little  he  becomes  aware 
of  the  tremendous  demands  the  condi- 
tions of  his  new  life  are  making  upon 
him,  and  little  by  little  he  responds  ta 
them  until  at  last  he  discovers  that  his 
place  has  been  fixed  for  him  in  the  com- 
munity by  a  force  as  final  as  Fate;  that 
the  people  are  his  people ;  that  they  love 
him  and  t^hat  he  has  *'  come  back  to  his 
world  and  his  destiny,"  while  the  East 
lies  unregretted  in  a  hidden  corner  of  his 
memory.  The  book  is  not  without  force,, 
but  its  effects  are  often  marred  by  an  in- 
eptness  or  carelessness  in  style. 

Village  Work  in  India.  By  Norman  Russell. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.00 
net. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  missionary  in  Central 
India  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  a  good  missionary,  a  broad-minded, 
earnest  and  devoted  man.  He  has  ex- 
cellent powers  of  description,  and  he  tells 
in  a  familiar,  interesting  way  what  one  is 
most  curious  to  know  of  the  life  in  the 
villages  of  India,  in  temple,  bazaar  and 
home.  He  does  not  argue  for  missions, 
nor  discuss  the  merits  of  Hinduism,  but 
he  sets  forth  the  life  and  beliefs  of  the 
Hindu  people  and  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary among  them  in  a  manner  to  make 
one  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Indian  continent.  His 
breadth  and  tact  are  shown  in  the  remark 
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that  **  oftentimes  we  missionaries,  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  contrast  between 
the  grosser  side  of  Hinduism  and  Chris- 
tian moraHty,  have  been  slow  to  discern 
and  acknowledge  its  hidden  truths." 

A  Remedy  for  Love.      By  Ellen  Olney   Kirk, 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.25. 

This  is  the  kind  of  romance  that  may 
be  read  by  young  girls  without  injury  to 
their  white  muslin  imaginations.  It  pre- 
sents love  from  their  own  standpoint,  a 
dehghtfully  mysterious  and  very  proper 
emotion,  without  a  suggestion  of  impru- 
dence or  a  hint  of  naked  passion.  It  is 
simply  a  little  sunshine  race  of  Cupid  aft- 
er two  pretty  maidens  and  a  stiff  jointed 
old  widower.  As  literature,  it  is  a  funny 
little  joke,  but  morally  it  is  constructed 
by  a  good  domestic  recipe  for  happiness, 
and  is  warranted  to  encourage  only  those 
harmless  ebullitions  of  emotions  so  natu- 
ral and  becoming  in  the  young  and  inno- 
cent-minded. 

The  Small  End  of  Great  Problems.  By  Brooke 
Herford.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  ;^i.6o  net. 

Twenty-one  essays  on  religious  sub- 
jects bv  one  who  feels  "  how  much  the 
problems  and  perplexities  of  life  would 
be  simplified  if  people  would  only  take 
hold  of  them  at  the  small  end."  This 
comm.on-sense  procedure  is  used  to  sim- 
plify such  questions  as,  "  The  mystery  of 
mind,"  ''  The  unseen  things  the  most 
real,"  "  Belief  in  things  which  cannot 
be  proved,"  "  The  foreordination  of 
God."  The  thought  is  clear  and  vigor- 
ous and  the  book  is  stimulating  and 
helpful.  Especially  Christian  in  spirit  is 
the  chapter  on  "  The  healing  forces  of 
God."  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  clergy- 
man who  writes  so  cordially  on  "  The 
inspiration  of  science  "  and  acknowledg- 
ing 

"  the  confirmation  and  even  inspiration  which 
science  in  its  later  stages  is  giving  to  all  the 
upward-reaching  thought  of  man,  and  especial- 
ly to  his  religious  faith  and  feeling." 

Luck  o'  Lassendale.  By  the  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh.     New  York  :  John  Lane,  ^1.50. 

For  the  second  time  this  author  has 
taken  advantage  of  our  romantic  regard 
for  the  nobility  to  write  a  book.     "  Be- 


linda Fitzwarren "  was  the  somewhat 
plebeian  title  of  the  first.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  being  an  "  earl  "  does  not  qualify  a 
man  with  imagination  or  genius,  what- 
ever else  it  may  do  for  him.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  "  Nature 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  obtuse. 
Luck  0'  Lassendale  is  interesting  only  as 
a  literary  curiosity.  The  author's  style 
is  dull  and  expressionless  and  his  story 
appeals  neither  to  the  sympathy  nor  in- 
telligence of  the  reader.  Our  advice  to 
him,  if  we  could  reach  his  ears,  is  that  he 
should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  the 
simple  practice  of  being  a  nobleman  and 
leave  alone  the  more  delicate  and  exact- 
ing vocation  of  literature. 


The  White  World.  Life  and  Adventures 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Collected  and  Ar- 
ranged for  the  Arctic  Club  by  Rudolph 
Kersting.  New  York:  Lewis  Scribner  & 
Co.,  $2  00  net. 

In  this  volume  twenty-two  famous  liv- 
ing explorers  relate  their  personal  experi- 
ences amid  the  snowdrifts  and  among  the 
Esquimaux.  Schley,  Bonsall,  Brainard, 
Biederbick,  Cook,  Bridgman,  Wright, 
Brewer,  Kersting,  Walsh,  Operti,  Osbon 
and  Vorse  all  contribute  articles,  making 
it,  with  its  numerous  illustrations,  the 
most  complete  work  yet  published  con- 
cerning the  Far  North.  Much  of  the 
writing  is  new,  strong  and  vivid,  bring- 
ing conviction.  Take  for  instance  these 
extracts  from  **  The  Daily  Work  of  an 
Arctic  Explorer,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook : 

"  When  the  day's  journey  is  ended  the 
tongue  burns,  the  throat  is  parched  and  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  pinching  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  One  feels  like  eating  a  moun- 
tain and  drinking  a  river,  but  the  effect  of 
pemmican  upon  this  condition  is  marvelous. 
It  is  too  hard  to  eat  rapidly,  so  one  nibbles 
away,  shivers  and  dreams  of  better  times. 
The  dry,  uncooked  bits  of  meat  go  down  with 
a  snatch  and  some  effort,  and  one  is  very 
conscious  of  its  position  in  the  stomach  by  a 
heavy,    full   feeling   which   is   always  a  joy  to 

hungry  mortals." 

****** 

"  When  three  men  are  slipped  into  a  bag, 
like  fingers  into  a  glove,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  discussion.  Such  men  must  not 
have  bristles  which  can  be  rubbed  the  wrong 
way,  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  sulphur- 
ous language  in  a  sleeping-bag.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  charming  a  man   may   ordinarily 
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be,  he  is  another  sort  of  a  creature  in  a  bag; 
and  then,  too,  men  have  such  different  ways 
when  asleep." 

Literary  Notes 

"  Kim  "  is  to  be  issued  by  Scribners  in 
the  "  Outward  Bound  Edition "  of  Kipling's 
works. 

. ..  .We  are  to  have  a  posthumous  work  of 
Southey's.  A  manuscript  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  the  Netherlands  "  of  his  has  come  to  light 
and  will  be  published  this  autumn. 

Putnams  are  publishing  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Hours  in 
a  Library  "  and  also  a  new  series  of  "  Studies 
of  a  Biographer." 

....The  Century  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of  an  interesting  collection  of  un- 
published letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written 
to  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  grandmother  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Tom  Brown." 

From     Thomas     Whittaker's     list     of 

Latest  Books  we  mention  "  Kinship  of  God 
and  Man,"  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Lanier,  and  "  The 
American  Church  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia," 
by  Rev.  William  J.  Miller. 

....The  municipal  council  of  Tregnier,  in 
Brittany,  has  voted  to  erect  a  statue  and  name 
a  street  in  the  town  in  honor  of  Renan. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  fixing  of  a  memorial 
tablet  on  the  house  where  Renan  was  born 
nearly  caused  a  revolution  at  Tregnier. 

....The  well-known  Sign  of  the  Lark  has 
changed  hands  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Godfrey  A.  S.  Wieners,  the  New  York  pub- 
lisher. The  famous  Lark  and  the  equally 
famous  Purple  Cow  were  issued  from  the 
Sign  of  the  Lark,  the  volumes  still  being 
much  sought  after  by  lovers  of  the  curious  in 
literature. 

....  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  the 
publication  of  "  The  Variorum  and  Definitive 
Edition  of  the  Poetical  and  Prose  Writings 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  in  seven  volumes.  The 
edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sets,  of  which  three  hundred 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  A  few  copies  will 
be  printed  on  Japan  vellum  at  $35  per  vol- 
ume, while  the  ordinary  edition  will  be  sold 
complete  at  $42.  It  is  expected  that  a  re- 
print of  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat 
and  other  matter  constituting  the  first  volume 
will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  published  as  rap- 
idly thereafter  as  the  De  Vinne  Press  can  ex- 
ecute the  printing  and  binding.  The  text  has 
been  collected  and  arranged  by  George  Ben- 
tham,  and  there  is  a  preface  by  Edmund  Gosse. 


Pebbles 

A   Pennsylvania  man  is  under  arrest  for 
stealing    coal    from    one    of    the    divine-right 
mines.     This  is  not  larceny.     It  is  heresy. — 
The  Baltimore  American. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  Siam, 
Who  said  to  her  lover  named  Priam, 
"  If  you  kiss  me,  of  course. 
You  will  have  to  use  force. 
But  dear  knows  you  are  stronger  than  I  am." 

....On  the  way  back  from  the  cemetery, 
after,  a  woman's  funeral,  some  one  in  every 
carriage  says :  "  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  marry 
again,"  and  all  the  rest  look  shocked,  tho  the 
same  thought  had  been  in  their  minds. — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

A  fool  girl  of  Paris  named  Jane, 
Once  threw  herself  into  the  Seine, 
She  was  off  in  her  head 
The  fisherman  said 
Who   found   her.     He   found  her  in   Seine. 

....  Columbia  University  has  decided  to  go 
Harvard  one  better  and  grant  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  after  a  two  years'  course. 
The  plan  is  perfectly  feasible,  for  after  two 
years  at  college  a  young  man  is  quite  as  well 
qualified  for  the  degree  as  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  de- 
partments of  golf,  tennis  and  football.  Indeed, 
it  would  save  time  and  money  if  the  preparatory 
schools  were  empowered  to  confer  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  leaving  the  universities  as  a  post- 
graduate course  for  specialists.  With  every 
high  school  pupil  an  A.  B.  and  every  return- 
ing hero  from  foreign  wars  an  LL.D.,  we  should 
at  once  take  a  commanding  place  as  the  in- 
tellectual leader  of  nations. — Chicago  Post. 

....A  Kentucky  farmer,  Filson  by  name, 
lay  sick  with  a  fever,  so  high  that  it  notably 
heated  the  whole  bed-coverings.  He  was  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  but  his  wife  was  a 
resourceful  woman.  Seeing  her  husband's  en- 
ergies going  altogether  to  waste  in  uselessly 
raising  the  local  temperature  of  his  imme- 
diate surroundings,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her  of  a  way  of  utilizing  them  to  her  and  her 
family's  profit.  Borrowing  some  four  dozen 
eggs,  she  placed  them  in  the  bed,  securing 
them  from  danger  of  breakage  by  some  sim- 
ple arrangement,  and  in  due  time  hatched  out 
in  this  novel  incubator  forty-four  chickens,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  father  of  the  family 
and  herself.  Perhaps  the  emotional  condition 
influenced  the  disordered  heat  centers,  for 
with  the  appearance  of  the  newly-hatched 
brood  the  fever  subsided.  Continued  fever  is 
not  a  pleasant  matter,  as  a  rule,  but  the  wom- 
an of  the  above  story  deserves  credit  for  her 
ingenious  utilization  of  adversity,  and  the  con- 
clusion certainly  is  cheerful.  Father  and 
chickens  are  reported  as  crowing  over  their 
outcome. — Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 
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End  of  the  Coal  Strike 

Wk  said  last  week  that  the  power  of 
Mr.  J.  l*ierpont  Morgan  was  supreme  in 
the  industry  of  mining  and  carrying  an- 
thracite coal,  and  that  he  could  end  the 
bitter  controversy  in  the  mining  region 
at  any  time  by  submitting  the  whole  case 
to  arbitrators.  We  expressed  our  hope, 
and  expectation,  that  he  would  take  this 
course. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Morgan  has  done 
since  those  words  were  written.  He  has 
ended  the  strike.  The  statement  suggest- 
ing and  virtually  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Arbitration  Commission  was 
signed,  it  is  true,  by  the  railroad  presi- 
dents. That  was  a  natural  concession  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  But  the 
presidents  had  retired  to  the  background. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  taken  the  case  into  his 
hands.  It  was  he  that  bore  the  sugges- 
tion and  request  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
that  conducted  directly  or  through  the 
agency  of  his  banking  partners  the  nego- 
tiations that  ended  in  an  agreement.  He 
realized  the  weight  of  his  responsibility, 
saw  clearly  the  swelling  force  of  public 
opinion,  perceived  the  hostility  excited 
by  the  arrogance  and  folly  of  the  railroad 
officers,  and  took  the  action  pointed  out 
by  common  sense.  But  for  his  long  ab- 
sence in  Europe  there  would  have  been  an 
agreement  some  time  ago.  The  interests 
depending  upon  him  had  never  so  greatly 
needed  his  care,  not  even  when,  during 
another  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  the  rail- 
road consolidators  quarreled  and  entered 
upon  a  war  of  which  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific corner  was  the  final  battle. 

But  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  the  chief  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  closing  days  of  this 
memorable  controversy.  The  exertion 
of  his  great  influence  excites  curiosity, 
but  the  greatest  prominence  has  been  at- 
tained and  the  most  sincere  admiration 
of  the  American  people  has  been  won  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  pursued  his 
beneficent  purpose  with  tact,  courage  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  never  permit- 
ting himself  to  be  diverted  by  discourtesy 


or  to  be  disheartened  by  what  seemed  to 
be  complete  failure. 

At  the  beginning  he  frankly  admitted 
that  he  had  no  legal  or  official  warrant : 
''  I  disclaim  any  right  or  duty  to  inter- 
vene in  this  way  upon  legal  grounds  or 
upon  any  official  relation  that  I  bear  to 
the  situation."  But  he  had  a  warrant  in 
his  earnest  solicitude  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, in  his  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  apply  to  these  contestants  the  weight 
of  the  moral  influence  of  his  high  office 
and  to  represent  as  no  other  American 
could  the  force  and  demands  of  pul^lic 
opinion.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
thought  for  a  moment  of  any  possible 
loss  of  prestige  that  might  be  due  to  final 
failure.  Whether  he  was  to  fail  or  to 
win,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all 
that  he  could,  sparing  no  effort  that  the 
problem  could  suggest.  And  so  he  kept 
at  work,  after  his  direct  appeals  to  each 
side  had  been  rejected,  devising  new 
plans,  using  all  possible  agencies  and  m- 
fluences,  until  public  opinion,  concen- 
trated, intensified  and  made  effective  by 
his  labors  and  example,  was  admitted  to 
be  irresistible  by  the  financier  whose  de- 
cision was  final  on  the  capitalist  side  of 
the  controversy.  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Morgan  ended  the  strike.  It  is  true  that 
his  was  the  final  act.  But  the  strike  was 
really  ended  by  President  Roosevelt,  as 
the  tireless  and  tactful  representative  of 
public  opinion. 

It  is  a  grand  achievement  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace.  Some  have  said  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office 
would  suffer  in  some  measure  by  ]\Ir. 
Roosevelt's  action,  surely  if  he  should 
fail,  probably  even  if  he  should  succeed. 
But  the  dignity  of  that  office  is  never 
more  firmly  upheld  than  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  striving  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
personal  influence  to  relieve  the  people 
from  an  intolerable  situation  and  to  pre- 
vent a  national  calamity.  The  dignity 
of  the  office  would  not  have  been  fully 
preserved  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  sought 
shelter  behind  an  admitted  lack  of  legal 
authority  and  made  no  effort  whatever. 
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It  has  been  elevated  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  by  this  notable  public  service 
which  he  has  performed. 

The  Commission  is  one  of  ideal  excel- 
lence, and  in  saying  this  we  must  not 
forget  that  additional  credit  is  due  to  the 
President  for  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  willing  that  some  elasticity 
should  be  imparted  to  the  limitations 
originally  imposed  or  suggested.  At  all 
events  the  President  was  not  strictly 
bound  by  them,  but  proceeded  to  satisfy 
his  own  judgment  and  that  of  the  public, 
incidentally  at  the  same  time  removing 
the  objections  of  the  miners'  union.  In 
the  long  review  accompanying  Mr. 
Mitchell's  letter  of  acceptance  there  is  a 
sharply  discordant  note.  We  regret  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
taunt  and  exasperate  and  exult  over  his 
foe.  He  might  well  have  left  the  railroad 
presidents  to  the  comparative  obscurity 
to  which  they  have  been  retired,  there  to 
meditate  upon  their  blunders  and  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt  to  earn  their  large  sala- 
ries by  strict  attention  to  the  technical 
duties  of  their  offices.  He  may  have 
thought  that  such  a  letter  was  required 
to  sustain  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
union,  but  he  has  lost  something  by  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  general  public. 

We  may  look  with  confidence  for  per- 
manent reforms  in  the  anthracite  mining 
region  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
and  findings  of  the  Commission.  Its  re- 
port will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
controversies  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  probably  beneficial  in  its  influence 
outside  of  the  industry  directly  involved. 
Thus  more  may  be  gained  from  a  settle- 
ment by  an  eminent  Commission's  in- 
quiry and  decision  than  could  have  been 
acquired  by  that  slight  concession  in  pay 
or  hours  which  would  at  one  time  have 
been  accepted. 

All  this  lies  in  the  future.  The  imme- 
diate and  present  and  certain  gain  is  that 
this  settlement,  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  public  opin^'on  which  he  repre- 
sented, not  only  gives  new  and  powerful 
support  for  arbitration  as  the  best  means 
for  reaching  an  agreement,  but  also 
rnarks  a  general  recognition  and  admis- 
sion of  the  fact  that  in  a  controversy  of 
this  kind  the  public  has  an  interest  which 
must  not  and  cannot  be  ignored. 


The  Supremacy  of  ''The  PubHc" 

On  all  sides  it  is  conceded  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  scored 
a  distinct  triumph  through  his  interven- 
tion in  the  coal  strike.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  conditions  to  arise  under  which 
the  dignity  of  his  office  requires  the 
President  to  attempt  positive  things  for 
the  public  good,  and  when  this  happens 
he  must  in  no  wise  fail  in  his  endeavor. 

Such  conditions  had  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  struggle  between  the 
coal  operators  and  the  organized  miners. 
Each  of  the  contending  parties  had  de- 
fied public  opinion.  Each  had  openly 
violated  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  we  presume  the 
courts  would  hold,  the  laws  also  of  the 
P>deral  Government.  The  miners,  on 
their  part,  in  their  bitter  determination 
to  control  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
coal  fields,  had  incited  and  perhaps  par- 
ticipated in  acts  of  violence,  which  in- 
cluded a  long  list  of  capital  crimes.  The 
operators,  on  their  part,  had  taken  the 
position  that  they  owed  no  duties  to  the 
public.  They  had  practically  announced 
their  divine  right  to  own  coal  lands  or  to- 
lease  them  and  to  manage  them  at  their 
own  will,  and  regardless  of  any  public  in- 
terest. It  was  a  condition  in  which  the 
forces  that  make  for  anarchy  were  as- 
serting themselves  above  the  forces  of 
public  order,  and  all  that  the  word  law 
stands  for  was  being  brought  into  con- 
tempt. 

Moreover,  these  were  only  surface 
symptoms  of  a  far  more  serious  under- 
lying evil.  There  was  plainly  growing 
in  this  country,  in  the  minds  of  the  man- 
agers of  powerful  business  corporations, 
the  notion  that  they  could  run  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  nation  about  as  they 
pleased.  They  were  beginning  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  actual  rulers  of  a  peo- 
ple nominallv  maintaining  republican  in- 
stitutions. They  were  beeinning  to  take 
seriously  the  sarcastic  ribaldry  of  the 
newspaper  press,  which  has  long  been 
representing  them  as  controlling  legisla- 
tors, governors  and  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  beginning  to 
think  of  themselves  as  did  the  old  nobil- 
ity in  France  before  the  Revolution,  as  a 
class  so  superior  to  all  other  human  be- 
ings that  the  rest  of  humanity  could  very 
properly  be  regarded  as  existing  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  high  and  mighty.  It  was 
already  perceived  by  thoughtful  men 
that,  in  one  or  another  way.  a  direct  is- 
sue must  be  made,  and  the  question  must 
be  answered,  whether,  in  this  great 
American  nation,  the  people,  acting 
through  their  political  and  legal  organi- 
zation, still  retained  the  sovereignty  and 
could  still  make  their  power  felt,  or 
whether  an  abject  surrender  must  be 
made  to  an  all-powerful  millionaire  oli- 
garchv. 

Had  this  issue  been  made  as  a  legal 
struggle  in  the  courts,  or  as  a  political 
struggle  in  a  national  campaign,  it  would 
have  developed  a  bitterness  which  we 
can  hardly  picture.  It  would  have  cre- 
ated an  exceedingly  dangerous  political 
situation.  In  America,  as  in  all  other 
great  nations,  there  are  terrific  social 
forces — blind,  brutal,  relentless,  which 
are  capable  of  bursting  forth  into  revolu- 
tionary activity  if  sufficient  provocation 
is  offered.  The  whole  story  of  human 
history  teaches  that  in  one  way  only  can 
such  forces  be  kept  in  smoldering  inac- 
tivity. Only  through  the  supremacy  of 
law,  and  all  that  it  represents,  over  the 
passions,  the  ambitions  and  the  greed  of 
individuals,  and,  above  all,  over  unscru- 
pulous class  interests,  can  public  safety 
be  maintained. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  credited  with  having  seen  that  a 
very  critical  moment  had  arrived  in  the 
history  of  public  supremacy  over  con- 
tending private  interests  in  this  country, 
and  for  having  had  the  coolness,  the 
nerve  and  the  tact  to  act  at  the  right  mo- 
ment as  only  a  strong  and  wise  man 
could.  Without  asserting  any  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  knowing  that  his 
position  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  v/ould  give  a  peculiar  significance 
to  his  purpose,  he  brought  the  contend- 
ing parties  face  to  face,  and,  by  sheer 
force  of  the  inherent  rightness  of  his  con- 
tention, compelled  them  to  see  that  the 
public  which  they  had  ignored  and  de- 
spised was  the  supreme  party  at  interest 
in  the  whole  wretched  business.  He 
made  them  understand  that  the  public  is 
and  will  be  supreme :  that  it  is  still  capa- 
ble of  acting  through  governmental 
methods,  and  that  at  any  cost  it  will 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  law.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt made  use  of  anv  threats.     There  is 


every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  set  forth 
with  convincing  clearness  the  obligation 
of  every  American  to  remember  his  du- 
ties of  citizenship  while  pushing  his  pri- 
vate interests  as  a  business  man. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  through 
his  intervention,  he  has  once  more  raised 
the  standard  of  the  supremacy  of  public 
welfare  over  all  merely  individual  or 
class  interests.  He  has  brought  the  is- 
sue home  to  every  American  voter.  It  is 
a  wholesome  lesson,  and  one  which  the 
American  people  will,  we  hope,  heed  for 
years  to  come. 

For  more  than  a  generation  past  busi- 
ness interests  have  occupied  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  abnormal  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  enterprising  Americans.  No 
nation  can  be  great,  and,  what  is  more, 
no  people  can  enjoy  security  and  continu- 
ing prosperity,  if  public  concerns  arc 
forced  into  the  background  of  conscious- 
ness by  imperious  private  greed.  In  the 
long  run,  private  interests  themselves  can 
flourish,  and  the  individual  citizen  can 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  only  if 
the  supremacy  of  the  public  welfare,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  legal  justice  and  an  im- 
partial administration,  is  everywhere  and 
ceaselessly  maintained. 

The  Arbitration  Commission 

The  return  of  the  miners  to  their  work 
after  twenty-three  weeks  of  idleness  is 
the  most  dramatic  vindication  of  the 
])rinciple  of  arbitration  that  this  country 
has  witnessed.  Altho  the  union  is  not 
recognized  in  terms  by  the  operators, 
whose  utter  childishness  in  failing  to 
rise  to  the  exigencies  of  their  situation 
has  been  demonstrated  throughout  the 
sunmier,  yet  it  is  recognized  in  fact  by 
them  and  in  terms  by  the  President  and 
the  public.  To  have  the  entire  matter 
at  issue  left  to  a  board  of  competent  arbi- 
trators with  the  prospect  of  a  three-year 
settlement  is  abundant  reason  for  con- 
gratulation to  all  concerned. 

The  problem  before  this  commission 
is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plicated industrial  problem  that  has  been 
intrusted  to  any  deliberative  or  judicial 
body.  The  country  looks  for  a  settle- 
ment that  shall  hold,  not  only  for  three 
years,  but  shall  provide  for  peaceful  re- 
newal thereafter.  It  looks,  too,  for  cer- 
tain safeguards  upon  which  this  strike. 
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more  than  any  other  strike,  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  pubhc.  While  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  commis- 
sion may  be  trusted  to  devise  a  proper 
solution,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  suggest 
at  this  time  some  of  the  conditions  which 
seem  to  us  necessary  to  be  observed  be- 
fore a  permanent  solution  can  be  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  will  never  be  satisfied  until  their 
condition  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  bi- 
tuminous mine  workers  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
perhaps  necessary  that  their  condition  be 
brought  immediately  to  that  standard, 
altho  the  tonic  efi'ect  of  such  a  decision 
would  justify  in  the  highest  measure  the 
resort  to  arbitration.  But  if,  within  the 
next  three  years,  the  plans  adopted  by 
the  commission  shall  not  have  brought 
the  anthracite  mine  worker  up  to  the  lev- 
el of  the  bituminous  mine  worker  in 
hours,  wages  and  terms  of  employment, 
these  plans  will  fail  at  the  end. 

Certainly  the  anthracite  industry  is 
fully  as  able  financially  as  the  bituminous 
industry  to  support  this  increase  of,  say, 
20.  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  anthracite  in- 
dustry is  compactly  organized,  while  the 
bituminous  industry  is  divided  among 
hundreds  of  competitors,  and  if  the  cur- 
rent arguments  in  favor  of  the  economies 
of  trust  organization  are  sound,  then  the 
anthracite  business  should  be  able  to  pay 
wages  in  excess  of  those  paid  for  corre- 
sponding work  b}^  the  bituminous  busi- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  bituminous  op- 
erators who  recognize  the  union  are  in 
competition  with  non-union  operators 
who  pay  much  lower  wages,  while  the 
anthracite  operators  have  no  non-union 
competitors  in  their  particular  product. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments in  the  bituminous  field  is  the  clas- 
sification of  workmen,  with  a  uniform 
scale  of  wages  for  each  class.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  day  workers  are  paid  $2.10 
per  day,  but  there  are  other  classes 
ranging  from  $1  per  day  for  boys  to  $3 
per  day  for  men.  The  anthracite  op- 
erators contend  that  their  employment  is 
so  diversified  that  no  scale  of  this  kind 
can  properly  be  contrived.  But  in  this 
contention  they  are  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  the  bituminous  operators, 
who  took  the  same  ground  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  union.  The  real  ob- 
ject in  their  contention  is  not  the  just  ap- 


portionment of  wages  according  to  work, 
as  they  contend,  but  the  opportunity  to 
play  one  w^orkman  against  another  by 
making  an  individual  bargain  with  each. 
This  always  results  in  gradually  forcing 
wages  down  below  the  basis  originally 
agreed  upon.  If  the  commission  hopes 
to  establish  a  scale  of  day  wages  that 
will  be  easily  understood  and  enforced  it 
will  necessarily  classify  the  laborers  in  a 
small  number  of  classes  with  a  uniform 
rate  for  each  class  throughout  the  field. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  con- 
tract miners,  who  are  paid  by  the  ton  or 
cubic  yard.  In  their  case  a  great  variety 
of  piece  rates  must  be  provided  for, 
varying  with  the  pitch  and  quality  of 
coal,  thickness  of  vein,  depth  and  many 
other  diversities.  This  problem,  how- 
ever, is  no  more  difficult  than  the  simi- 
lar one  in  the  bituminous  field,  where  the 
piece  rates  for  pick  mining  range  from 
34  to  81  cents  per  ton. 

Doubtless  the  most  serious  problem 
will  be  the  protection  of  the  non-union- 
ists. These  men  have  been  at  work  while 
the  strikers  were  idle,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive whatever  advances  in  wages  or  re- 
ductions in  hours  may  be  accorded  the 
strikers.  They  will  receive  these  bene- 
fits without  the  enormous  sacrifices  of 
the  unionists  and  without  paying  dues 
for  the  support  of  the  union.  More- 
over, they  will  receive  the  best  and  easi- 
est positions  in  the  gift  of  the  superin- 
tendents. 

These  grounds  of  enmity  toward  the 
non-unionists  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
can  easily  be  understood,  and  will  be  the 
first  thing  forced  upon  the  commission 
for  adjustment.  That  the  non-union- 
ists should  be  protected  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  is  approved 
by  the  public.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  not  be  given  preferences 
over  the  unionists.  Equal  treatment  of 
unionist  and  non-unionist  is  essential  at 
every  point  of  the  agreement.  How  this 
shall  be  secured  and  guaranteed  is  the 
most  delicate  and  momentous  problem 
before  the  commission. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  minor 
prol:)lems  to  be  dealt  with,  and  many 
])roblems  which  cannot  be  settled  in  ad- 
vance. The  fundamental  prol^lem  is  the 
creation  of  machinery  for  enforcing  and 
interpreting  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission and  dealing  with  new  problems 
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as  they  arise  in  each  colhery.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  commission  will,  of  course, 
be  set  down  in  writing:,  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  thereby  creating  a 
contract.  But  there  will  follow  many 
violations  and  many  disputes  on  interpre- 
tation. As  far  as  the  non-union  work- 
men are  concerned  the  employers  will  be 
able  to  enforce  their  own  interpretation 
by  discharging-  the  offender.  But  this 
remedy  will  not  apply  to  the  union  work- 
men, because  the  entire  union  in  each  col- 
liery or  even  in  the  entire  district  will  go 
out  on  strike  if  they  feel  that  their  fel- 
low member  has  been  disciplined  con- 
trary to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  will  therefore  be  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  union  workmen,  to  estab- 
lish a  tribunal  of  some  kind  for  each  col- 
liery, for  each  district  and  for  the  entire 
field,  to  interpret  the  agreement  and  to 
decide  points  not  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
tribunal  can  be  created  except  by  desig- 
nating for  each  colliery  an  elected  offi- 
cer of  the  union  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  colliery.  Where  these  two  cannot 
aeree  the  dispute  must  be  carried  to  a 
higher  authority,  else  a  strike  at  a  local 
colliery  would  be  supported  by  the  com- 
bined union  of  the  entire  field.  This 
higher  authority  must  also  necessarily  be 
a  tribunal,  with  equal  representation  of 
the  operators  and  the  miners'  union.  In 
case  these  cannot  agree  provision  would 
be  made  for  referring  the  dispute  to  a 
disinterested  outsider. 

This  is  practically  the  machinery  in  ex- 
istence in  the  bituminous  mining  indus- 
try of  Illinois,  the  representative  of  the 
State  Operators'  Association  being 
known  as  "  commissioner,"  and  devot- 
ing his  entire  time,  in  company  with  the 
State  president  or  secretary  of  the  union, 
to  the  settlement  of  local  disputes.  Per- 
haps the  anthracite  operators  can  sug- 
gest some  other  method  of  holding  the 
members  of  the  miners'  union  to  the  ful- 
filment of  their  part  of  the  agreement, 
but  the  method  above  outlined  is  the  only 
one  that  has  the  sanction  of  successful 
trial  in  other  fields  and  industries.  The 
fact  that  it  is  based  on  recognition  of  the 
union  is  simply  because  the  operators 
cannot  discharge  or  discipline  a  union 
member  without  the  consent  of  the 
union ;  and  to  get  this  consent  the  union 
officers    must    be    convinced    that    their 


member  is  justly  disciplined  for  violation 
of  the  agreement.  Certainly  the  interpre 
tation  of  the  agreement  cannot  be  left  to 
the  operators  alone,  and  it  cannot  be  left 
to  the  miners'  union  alone.  It  was  this 
very  defect  in  the  agreement  of  1900 
that  made  possible  the  hundred  or  more 
local  strikes  which  the  operators  cite  as 
proof  of  the  union's  irresponsibility.  The 
union  officers  claim  that  nearly  all  of 
these  strikes  were  justified  as  the  only 
means  of  compelling  the  operators  to 
abide  by  their  own  agreement.  Who 
shall  decide  between  them?  Experience 
in  other  fields  indicates  that  in  99  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  they  can  decide  for 
themselves,  provided  the  miners  are  re- 
quired to  continue  at  work  pending  the 
investigation  and  decision  by  the  officer 
of  the  union  and  the  "  commissioner  "  of 
the  operators. 

The  main  ground  of  objection  ad- 
vanced by  the  operators  against  the  union 
is  its  refusal  to  incorporate  and  thereby 
become  financially  responsible  for  its  con- 
tracts.  This  is  a  strong  argument,  and 
one  that  the  union  should  be  willing  to 
meet,  yet,  probably,  under  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  incorporation  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  union.  At  least  the  men 
think  so.  It  would  then  be  possible  to 
tie  up  all  of  their  funds  at  any  time  by  a 
suit  in  court  brought  by  any  employer  or 
by  a  non-unionist  or  even  by  a  disaffected 
or  bribed  member  of  the  union.  This 
would  incapacitate  their  funds  desig- 
nated for  beneficial  purposes  and  their 
funds  designated  for  strike  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  law  now  runs,  in- 
corporation would  not  enable  them  to 
collect  damages  from  their  employers  for 
violation  of  their  side  of  the  contract. 
They  would  be  compelled  to  show  injur}- 
to  the  corporation,  and  the  law  holds  that 
an  injury  to  a  niemher  is  not  an  in- 
jury to  the  corporation.  But  the  only 
injury  inflicted  by  the  employer's  viola- 
tion is  an  injury  to  the  individual  work- 
man. As  the  law  stands,  incorporation  of 
the  imion  would  place  it  in  an  unfair 
position. 

But  the  real  object  of  incorporation  can 
be  reached  in  another  way.  Let  both  the 
union  and  the  operators  be  required  to 
accumulate  a  guaranty  or  indemnity  fund 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
Let  this  fund  be  invested  and  the  interest 
turned  over  to  the  general  treasury  of  tht 
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union  or  the  operators.    But  let  the  fund  on  the  miners'  union,  but  also  on  all  other 

itself  remain  inviolable  as  indemnity  for  labor  organizations, 

damages  to  be  awarded  by  the  standing  j« 

Arbitration  Committee  to  be  created  for  -                   .           r       ^1 

the  purpose.     Five  cents  a  week  from  ^^^  American   ooard 

each  miner  would  soon  accumulate  $ioo,-  The  work  of  missions  is  the  chief  and 

000  for  this  fund,  and  a  similar  amount  most  important  work  of  the  Church.    It 

could  be  raised  during  the  same  period  is  much  for  an  army  to  hold  its  own  and 

by    the    operators.      The    non-unionists  not  retreat;  but  an  army  that  does  not 

would  also  contribute  a  separate  fund  on  advance  scores  no  victories.    The  Ameri- 

the   same   basis.      Contributions    would  can  Board  is  the  oldest  of  our  missionary 

cease  when  the  fund  reached  a  designated  societies,  and  has  held  first  honor  and 

amount,  and  would  be  renewed  when,  chief  success  among  the  societies  repre- 

through  award  of  damages,  it  fell  below  senting  our  various  denominations.    The 

that  amount.    In  this  way  both  the  union  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Ober- 

and   the   operators    would   be    rendered  lin  last  week  was  notable  for  the  laying  of 

financially  liable   for  violation   of  their  the  corner  stone  of  a  costly  memorial 

contracts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  union  arch  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  in 

would  be  protected  in  its  strike  and  bene-  China  of  a  score  of  missionaries  of  the 

ficial  funds.  Board,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were 

Such  an  indemnity  fund,  if  the  oper-  graduates  of  Oberlin.  Three  days  of  in- 
ators  are  sincere  in  this  objection  to  the  spiring  addresses  by  missionaries  and  sec- 
union,  should  reconcile  them  to  a  mate-  retaries  served,  as  usual,  to  arouse  en- 
rial  increase  in  wages,  so  that,  in  effect,  thusiasm. 

the  employers  would  actually  contribute  At  the  business  meeting  it  was  voted 

both  their  own  fund  and  the  union's  fund,  to   allow   the   Prudential   Committee,   if 

But  if  the  Commission  will  call  before  they  thought  best,  to  transfer  the  Micro- 
it  as  witnesses  the  officers  and  leading  nesian  Mission,  except  Guam,  to  the 
members  of  the  various  employers'  asso-  London  Missionary  Society  or  to  a  Ger- 
ciations  throughout  the  country  which  man  Society.  These  islands  have  come 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  contracts  with  into  the  possession  of  Germany,  and  the 
labor  organizations  they  will  find  the  regulations  of  the  German  Government 
testimony  almost  universal  to  the  effect  will  make  it  easier  for  a  German  Society 
that  neither  incorporation  nor  an  indem-  to  do  the  work,  or  for  the  London  Society 
nity  fund  is  desired  by  those  associations,  which  has  a  missionary  vessel,  such  as 
They  place  their  sole  reliance  on  the  good  the  work  will  now  require.  Such  a  trans- 
will  and  the  good  faith  of  the  union,  and  fer  will  release  an  expenditure  of  $35,- 
these  are  much  more  to  be  desired  than  ooo  a  year,  besides  the  expense  of  build- 
any  penalizing  under  the  form  of  legality,  ing  and  running  a  new  missionary  ves- 
Indeed,  when  Mr.  Shaffer,  at  the  time  of  sel.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if 
the  steel  workers'  strike  a  year  ago,  of-  this  should  involve  the  transfer  of  the 
fered  on  the  part  of  his  union  to  put  up  auxiliary  Hawaiian  Board,  which  largely 
an  indemnity  fund,  Mr.  Schwab  replied  supports-  the  Micronesian  Mission.  Pos- 
that  the  wealthy  United  States  Steel  Cor-  sibly  its  native  missionaries  might  be 
poration  could  not  afford  to  collect  dam-  transferred  to  Mindanao, 
ages  from  a  labor  organization.  How-  A  more  surprising  action  of  the  busi- 
ever  this  may  be,  the  proposal  of  incor-  ness  meeting  was  to  instruct  the  Pru- 
poration  or  an  indemnity  fund  is  one  dential  Committee  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
that  appeals  strongly  to  what  may  be  lature  to  grant  the  Board  authority  to 
called  the  Wall  Street  element,  which  has  determine  the  conditions  of  election  and 
sympathized  with  the  operators,  and  this  the  period  of  service  of  its  members, 
proposal  will  doubtless  be  brought  be-  At  present  the  corporate  members  are, 
fore  the  Commission  with  great  insist-  under  the  charter,  elected  for  life,  and  the 
ence.  The  public  generally  will  look  to  Board  is  self-perpetuating.  The  change 
see  the  subject  investigated  exhaustively  of  charter  will  make  it  possible  utterly 
by  the  Commission,  and  their  decision  to  change  the  present  system  and  to  make 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  not  only  it  like  that  of  the  other  Congregational 
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societies,  which  now  are  coming  to  have 
their  members  elected  by  the  conferences 
of  churches.  This  looks  toward  a  greater 
power  of  the  conferences,  and  so  of  the 
National  Council,  such  as  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  deprecated  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  in  Oberlin  in  1871. 
This  may  be  called  a  more  effective  fel- 
lowship, or  an  approach  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Indeed  the  Western  Congregation- 
alists,  led  by  Dr.  Ross,  have  developed 
what  may  be  called  a  closer  connectional- 
ism,  such  as  may  make  easier  the  union 
with  some  other  denominations  that  is 
talked  of. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  another  act  of  the 
business  session  we  are  in  some  serious 
doubt.  In  the  stress  of  theological  con- 
troversy some  years  ago  the  Board  voted 
to  redistribute  the  members  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  and  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  terms  of  three  years  each,  a 
member  should  be  ineligible  for  election 
for  a  year.  This  rule  goes  into  operation 
next  year,  when  four  members  will  retire, 
to  be  replaced  by  new  men.  One  of  the 
lay  members  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, who  first  introduced  the  rule,  being 
now  convinced  that  it  will  work  badly, 
offered  the  resolution  that  it  be  rescinded, 
so  that  the  Board  may  re-elect  its  experi- 
enced and  useful  members.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  nearly  all  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  believe  the  rule  to  be  a  bad 
one,  altho  it  was  too  delicate  a  matter  for 
them  to  urge  its  repeal,  as  it  might  seem 
that  they  were  speaking  in  behalf  of  their 
own  re-election.  The  American  Board 
is  a  large  financial  institution,  with  great 
expenditures,  with  a  credit  that  must 
be  kept  good,  and  with  heavy  invest- 
ments. Another  of  the  Congregational 
societies  that  have  lately  adopted  this 
rule  has  some  two  millions  of  invested 
funds  besides  much  other  property.  It 
is  hardly  wise,  if  it  is  safe,  to  drive  off 
in  one  year,  with  the  chance  that  once 
relieved  of  the  burden  they  may  not  be 
willing  to  take  it  up  again,  perhaps  the 
two  business  men  who  are  most  trusted 
and  most  useful  in  the  finance  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  restriction  of  power  which 
no  bank  or  insurance  compan)-  would 
think  of  adopting;  but  here  it  is  adopted 
for  societies  where  no  personal  financial 
mterest  spurs  the  trustees  to  give  atten- 
tion and  care — only  their  desire  to  do 
their  dntv  fnllliiiillv.  witliont  reward  and 


at  much  personal  inconvenience.  The 
Board,  with  its  majority  of  ministerial 
members,  and  guided  by  theoretical 
rather  than  practical  considerations, 
voted  down,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  proposition  to  rescind  the  new 
rule.  It  will  have  to  be  tried  and  the 
Board  will  worry  along  and  do  good 
work,  somewhat  handicapped,  and  the 
new  members  will  have  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  several  years  before  they 
get  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  paid  executive  offi- 
cers, Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  will  have 
more  power,  because  they  will  escape 
the  control  of  the  more  experienced  mem- 
brs  who  have  been  dropped  at  the  period 
of  their  greatest  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency. But  the  fad  is  on,  and  must  run 
its  course. 

Coming-  Stages  of  Church  Unity 

The  problem  of  Church  unity  is  a  very 
different  one  for  Protestant  Churches 
from  what  it  is  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  one  head,  and 
that  makes  it  catholic  and  not  divided. 
Many  centuries  ago,  while  the  Roman 
Empire  embraced  the  world,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  asserted  supremacy,  and,  so  far 
as  the  churches  of  that  communion  are 
concerned,  national  divisions  or  theologi- 
cal divisions  are  eliminated.  There  is 
one  central  authority  to  which  all  must 
defer. 

When  Protestantism  broke  away  from 
the  Roman  Church  it  recognized  no  cen- 
tral authority.  The  Churches  grouped 
themselves  as  they  chose,  according  to 
their  own  idiosyncrasies  of  doctrine  or 
custom  or  by  their  nations.    Hence  sects. 

The  evil  was  not  all  an  evil.  Fresh 
and  free  thought  in  the  parliament  of 
liberty  is  forceful,  and  in  such  a  rivalry 
truth  asks  no  favors  of  power.  At  pres- 
ent Protestant  Christianity  is  making 
more  rapid  progress  than  Catholic  all 
over  the  world,  as  just  now  illustrated 
by  the  census  of  India  and  as  observed  in 
the  political  preponderance  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations. 

But,  nevertheless,  our  subdichotomies 
of  schisms  are  not  good  but  bad.  Scores  of 
sects  have  no  present  reason  for  separate 
existence,  whatever  justification  they 
once  had.  They  divide  the  Church  and 
scatter  forces  and  make  it  impossible  for 
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Christianity  to  exert  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence in  the  world.  It  is  not  simply  that 
small  denominations  are  not  as  impress- 
ive and  grandiose  as  large  ones;  their 
usefulness  is  restricted  and  their  energy 
divided. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  union 
may  be  secured,  either  by  consolidation 
or  by  federation.  One  method  seeks  an 
absolute  corporate  union  of  separated  de- 
nominations, while  the  other  allows  them 
to  remain  distinct  but  federates  them  for 
the  expression  of  essential  unity  and  to 
avoid  unseemly  competition  and  inter- 
ference. Both  of  these  are  good,  even 
tho  one  is  better  than  the  other.  But  the 
better  and  completer  union  is  often  im- 
practicable at  present,  and  perhaps  will 
always  be  so ;  while  a  looser  union  of 
recognition  ought  to  be  possible  for  all. 

A  federation  of  all  our  Protestant 
Christian  Churches  was  proposed  by  the 
Congregational  National  Council  meet- 
ing in  Portland,  Me.,  a  year  ago.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  calling  a 
representaive  council  or  congress  of  de- 
nominations to  meet  within  the  next  five 
years  in  order  to  establish  such  a  federa- 
tion. The  work  of  bringing  together 
such  a  representative  meeting  properly 
belongs  not  to  any  single  denominational 
committee  but  to  such  an  organization  as 
that  national  Federation  Society  of  which 
E.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  is  secretary,  and 
which  has  devoted  its  energies  chiefly 
and  very  successfully  to  organizing  local 
federations  of  churches.  The  next  step 
is  a  national  federation,  and  this  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  that  society. 

Consolidation  is  the  better  aim,  where 
practicable,  but  it  is  not  feasible,  except 
in  narrower  limits.  Our  denominations 
classify  themselves  by  their  government 
much  more  than  by  their  doctrine.  They 
are  episcopally,  presbyterially  or  congre- 
gationally  governed.  And  yet  in  the 
present  drift  of  things  and  the  progress 
of  liberty  even  these  lines  are  being  ob- 
scured. Bishops  cease  to  rule.  Local 
churches  assert  their  independence  of 
presbyteries  and  conferences.  They 
choose  their  own  ministers  with  n(5  refer- 
ence to  the  authority  over  them.  There 
are  many  denominations  of  which  we 
cannot  certainly  tell  in  which  of  the  three 
classes  they  belong.  This  ought  to  make 
consolidation  easier. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  proposal 


for  consolidated  corporate  union  made 
by  the  United  Brethren,  with  their  250,- 
000  members,  to  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant (184,000),  the  Evangelical  (118,- 
000),  the  United  Evangelical  (60,000), 
and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (180,- 
000)  denominations.  The  bishops  of  the 
United  Brethren — so  called — have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  these 
denominations  on  terms  of  consolidation, 
but  the  response  from  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
cheerful  one.  They  would  prefer  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  body  from  which 
they  separated.  The  Methodist  Protest- 
ants, however,  have  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  union  with  the  United  Brethren. 
But  already,  four  years  ago,  the  Congre- 
gational National  Council  voted  that 
union  with  the  Methodist  Protestants 
was  desirable ;  but  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  matter  until  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  Illinois  took  up  the  matter ;  and  it 
has  now  progressed  until,  at  a  meeting  in 
Oberlin  last  week  of  the  Congregational 
Committee  on  Comity,  Federation  and 
Unity,  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  General 
Conference  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
conference  on  terms  of  union.  Such  a 
committee  will  surely  be  appointed,  and 
several  local  conferences  of  both  bodies 
have  already  taken  action  favoring  the 
union  of  the  two.  The  Methodist  Prot- 
estants are  somewhat  more  strongly  gov- 
erned than  the  Congregationalists.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  the  Congregational 
drift  is  toward  closer  connectionalism. 
The  Congregationalists  now  have  one  so- 
ciety, that  of  Ministerial  Relief,  which  is 
under  the  National  Council  as  strictly  as 
the  Presbyterian  Boards  are  under  the 
General  Assembly,  and  their  home  mis- 
sionary societies  are  now  governed  by 
delegates  from  the  State  conferences, 
which  is  quite  a  departure  from  the 
earlier  independence.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  Methodist  Protestants  want  to 
retain  a  fairly  strong  connectional  system 
the  Congregationalists  are  moving  that 
way.  But  there  are  a  dozen  denomina- 
tions that  ought  to  unite  on  that  basis, 
even  altho  the  leading  organ  of  the  Dis- 
ciples has  lately  declared  with  great  em- 
phasis that  they  could  have  no  part  in 
such  a  union,  because : 

"  As  long  as  Congregational  churches  prac- 
ti<-     for  Christian  baptism  a  Romish  substitute 
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for  the  Lord's  holy  ordinance,  it  is  folly  to  talk 
about  a  union  of  the  '  Congregational  and 
Christian  [Disciple]  churches.'" 


Our  Native  Shade  Trees. 

Our  streets  present  a  less  sightly  ap- 
pearance than  fifty  years  ago  and  are 
bordered  with  less  perfect  trees.  This  is 
true,  of  course  with  many  exceptions, 
especially  about  our  suburban  towns. 
The  best  examples  of  tree  planting  of 
the  present  time  are  parks  owned  by  men 
of  wealth  and  planted  under  the  advice 
of  educated  nurserymen.  Some  of  our 
suburban  streets  are  also  ideal,  but  as  a 
whole  the  streets  of  America  present  an 
array  of  ragged  and  diseased  trees  that 
do  not  fulfil  their  functions  for  shade. 
Yet  among  our  native  trees  we  have  the 
grandest  in  the  world  for  general  utility 
and  for  use  in  our  highways. 

At  the  head  of  all  we  may  place 
the  American  Linden.  It  is  cousin  to 
that  which  in  Germany  is  glorified  in 
national  song.  Our  American  linden,  or 
basswood,  spreads  into  a  symmetrical 
head,  which  gives  absolutely  perfect 
shade.  Apart  from  its  glorious  foliage 
the  linden  stands  conspicuous  among 
forest  trees  for  its  magnificent  bloom, 
which  covers  the  tree  in  midsummer. 
These  flowers  furnish  a  larger  amount 
of  honey  than  is  gathered  by  bees  from 
any  other  single  source.  The  young 
growth  of  the  basswood  shows  a  per- 
ceptible reddening  of  color  during  the 
winter  months.  For  general  utility  the 
American  chestnut  ranks  alongside  the 
linden.  The  foliage  is  rich  and  strong, 
adapting  it  to  use  in  our  highways. 
Everybodv  knows  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
and  how  much  it  adds  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  chesnut.  These  great  prickly  bolls 
add  a  peculiar  contrast  to  the  light  green 
foliage  of  summer  and  the  golden  brown 
of  autumn. 

Two  more  of  our  most  valuable  street 
trees  are  the  hickory  and  the  beech.  The 
hickory  is  delightfully  clean  in  foliage 
and  is  seldom  troubled  by  insects.  It 
classes  with  the  white  ash  with  trees  that 
send  their  leaves  out  late  in  spring.  This 
does  not  detract  from  their  value  as 
street  trees,  because  shade  is  not  needed 
until  the  sun  grows  fervid  in  June.  The 
rnost  beautiful  in  leaf  and  form  of  the 


hickories  is  the  shell-bark.  There  is  a 
sub-variety,  which  bears  nuts  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  Americans  have  for  some 
reason  failed  to  appreciate  the  beech.  It 
has  been  ruthlessly  cut  away  until  large 
territories  where  it  was  a  common  forest 
tree  scarcely  show  a  single  specimen.  It 
is  a  clean  and  healthy  tree,  and  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  had  only  one 
enemy,  a  borer  attacking  it  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  It  limbs  out  near  to  the 
ground,  making  a  lawn  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful ;  yet  we  know  of  but  one  beech  park 
in  America.  For  street  use  the  tree  must 
be  trimmed  higher  up.  The  limbs  are 
dense  and  close,  letting  not  a  ray  of  sun- 
light through,  but  giving  a  rich  golden 
hue  during  the  autumn  months  from  the 
intense  brownish  yellow  foliage.  Hid  in 
this  foliage  are  bushels  of  the  child-loved 
nuts.  The  beeches  hold  their  foliage  not 
only  late  in  autumn,  but  sometimes  all 
winter. 

The  universal  popularity  of  the  maple 
for  a  street  tree  is  due  probably  to  the 
exquisite  form  of  its  foliage  and  its 
beautiful  autumn  coloring,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  associated  with  a  great  in- 
dustry. Our  fathers  had  little  sugar  in 
their  houses  except  that  which  they 
themselves  could  make  from  maple 
trees.  The  sugar  maple,  however,  is  not 
the  best  for  either  streets  or  parks.  It 
is  easily  injured  by  careless  trimming 
and  its  bark  will  not  endure  hot  sun- 
shine. It  is  due  to  the  general  planting 
of  the  maple  that  we  have  such  a  general 
decadence  in  our  shade  trees.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  single  perfect  specimen 
along  our  highways.  Better  is  it  to  use 
the  scarlet  flowering  or  soft  maple.  The 
Norway  is  not  a  native,  but  it  is  better 
in  all  ways  than  any  other  maple  for  both 
park  and  street.  Its  sap  is  white  and 
acrid.  The  leaves  in  autumn  become  a 
soft  canary  yellow.  It  grows  one-fourth 
faster  than  our  native  maples. 

The  whole  family  of  walnuts  deserves 
a  place  in  this  list  of  trees  valuable  for 
shade.  The  black  walnut  is  a  noble  na- 
tive and  the  butternut  has  a  habit  of 
throwing  out  immense  arms,  not  unlike  a 
huge  apple  tree.  There  is  only  one  ob- 
jection to  this  family  and  that  is  that  few 
things  will  grow  anywhere  near  their 
roots.  The  mulberry  is  another  tree 
which  gives  dense,  close  shade  as  well  as 
delicious   friu't.      It   would    probably   be 
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more  popular  at  the  present  time  if  it 
had  not  been  planted  some  seventy-five 
years  ago  very  generally  in  connection 
with  the  silk-making  mania.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  silk  worm  could  be  do- 
mesticated in  this  country  by  feeding  it 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  Both 
fell  into  disrepute  together.  Yet  the 
American  red  mulberry  is  really  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful  trees, 
well  adapted  to  our  streets. 

Among  other  native  trees,  entirely 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  foliage,  are  the 
persimmon  and  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
Both  of  these  trees  bear  large  fruit,  that 
of  the  former  being  eatable,  and  the  seed 
of  the  latter  used  as  a  substitute  for  cof- 
fee. The  Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  unique, 
its  broad  spreading  limbs  drooping  very 
gracefully  and  giving  most  delightful 
shade.  The  male  tree  is  the  one  suitable 
for  highways,  while  the  female  tree 
stands  too  stiffly  erect,  like  a  poplar.  Con- 
trary to  common  opinion,  the  persim- 
mon endures  the  severest  winters  of  our 
Northern  States.  Increased  attention  to 
beautifying  our  streets  will  bring  more 
of  our  native  trees  into  prominence. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  varieties  than 
those  we  have  named  that  are  available; 
perhaps,  above  all  the  noble  white  elm, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  very 
king  of  street  trees.  The  tulip  tree  and 
the  cucumber  magnolia  are  both  entirely 
hardy  in  our  Northern  States  and  they 
are  endowed  with  a  foliage  of  a  tropical 
sort,  as  well  as  conspicuously  large  and 
fine  flowered.  The  magnolia  would 
make  a  specially  good  shade  tree  for  our 
highways.  It  stands  as  erect  as  a  plumb 
line.  Americans  should  cherish  their  na- 
tive trees  and  see  that  they  are  not  only 
not  destroyed,  but  are  more  generally 
distributed.  Wild  forest  habitants  by 
original  nature,  we  have  domesticated 
them  to  our  service  and  companionship. 
Their  value  in  our  streets  is  increasing 
as  the  forest  disappears. 

The  custom  of  using  nut  and  fruit 
trees  along  the  hie^hwavs  should  be  en- 
couraged. It  is  practical-  economy.  In 
some  of  the  German  States  no  other 
trees  are  now  planted.  Not  only  are  nut 
trees  universally  planted,  but  they  are 
under  the  care  of  commissioners,  and 
they  are  sources  of  public  revenue.  What 
would  be  the   restilt    of    displacing    all 


other  trees  in  our  American  highways 
by  fruit  trees  and  nut  trees  and  the  bee- 
feeding  trees  ?  Each  section  of  the  coun- 
try would,  of  course,  select  those  varie- 
ties which  are  indigenous  to  the  region. 
Apples,  pears  and  cherries  will  thrive 
throughout  a  very  wide  zone  and  in  some 
sections  they  are  freely  planted  in  the 
highway.  The  wood  of  some  of  the 
pears  is  peculiarly  tenacious  and  the  tree 
is  a  sufficiently  upright  grower  for  shade. 
Trees  have  been  called  scavengers  of 
the  atmosphere.  They  take  up  tons  of 
moisture  every  day  from  the  streets,  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  poisons,  which  they 
weave  into  foliage  and  flowers,  and  send- 
ing out  purified  oxygen  for  human  be- 
ings to  breathe.  It  is  this  service,  as  well 
as  their  shade,  which  makes  them  in- 
valuable companions  along  our  streets. 
A  treeless  land  is  uninhabitable.  Our 
city  streets  should  be  invariably  wide 
enough  for  rows  of  healthy  trees,  and 
our  country  highways  should  be  con- 
tinuous parks.  Forestry  in  the  United 
States  will  ultimately  include  the  care 
of  our  streets  and  of  our  public  parks 
and  will  sacredly  guard  them  against 
mutilation. 

General  Booth  and  His  Family 

The  decline  in  public  interest  in  this 
country  in  the  Salvation  Army  began 
with  the  secession  of  Commander  Bal- 
lington  Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth  to  or- 
ganize the  Volunteers  seven  years  ago. 
Since  then  two  others  of  General  Booth's 
children,  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  have  withdrawn 
from  it,  unable  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  controlled  by 
their  father.  One  can  perhaps  imagine 
the  pain  which  such  a  decision  involved, 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  have  withdrawn,  but 
who  were  not  forced  to  resist  such  strong 
parental  influences.  The  last  of  these 
secessions  is  that  of  Mrs.  Booth-Clibbom, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  special  succes- 
sor of  her  noble  mother. 

One  of  the  chief  blunders,  that  "  Gen- 
eral "  Booth  has  made  is  his  evident  at 
tempt  to  establish  a  family  dynasty. 
His  conduct  would  be  called  nepotism  in 
a  secular  army.  The  chief  posts  of  honor 
are  given  to  his  children  or  to  his  daugh- 
ters' husbands,  in   which  latter  case  the 
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(daughter  has  equal  or  superior  authority 
with  her  husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon report  that  the  four  daughters 
agreed,  at  their  father's  desire,  that  they 
would  never  marry  any  one  who  would 
not  accept  their  superior  authority  in 
Army  matters,  and  Mrs.  Booth-Clib- 
born's  unwillingness  to  maintain  the  con- 
tract led  to  severe  rebuke  from  London 
and  was  one  cause  of  her  final  with- 
drawal. Where  the  son-in-law  has,  as 
has  Booth-Tucker  in  the  United  States. 
the  title  of  Commander,  the  wife  holds  a 
unique  title,  here  that  of  Consul,  and  her 
authority  is  nominally  equal  to  that  of 
the  Commander,  but  really  it  is  supreme. 
Until  protests  were  made  by  the  staflf  she 
always  signed  her  name  above  the  Com- 
mander's on  official  documents. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  nepotism 
occurred  in  the  appointment  of  Lucy,  an 
immature  girl  not  twenty  years  old,  to 
be  Commander  of  the  Army  in  India. 
In  this  case  competent  and  experienced 
officers  were  passed  by,  and  the  result 
has  been  anything  but  happy.  The  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  country,  the  in- 
tricate difficulties  of  caste  and  tribal  dif- 
ferences, the  complexities  of  officeship 
and  soldiery,  made  the  post  of  leader  one 
of  exceptional  responsibility,  only  to  be 
filled  by  a  man  of  the  greatest  experience, 
devotion  and  ability.  Such  men  the  In- 
dian Army  possessed,  men  who  had 
grown  up  with  the  movement,  and  by 
years  of  self-sacrificing  toil  established 
themselves  in  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  "  General," 
to  the  amazement  of  the  entire  Army, 
appointed  his  youngest  daughter,  not  out 
of  her  teens.  The  work  was  all  but 
wrecked ;  the  best  officers  were  driven 
from  the  ranks,  and  the  work  received  a 
shock  from  which  it  still  suflFers. 

It  is  our  impression  that  a  very  con- 
siderable reconstruction  of  the  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army  is  to  be  desired,  but 
that  it  is  not  possible  so  long  as  the 
■■  General  "  does  not  retire.  The  Army 
is  topheavy  with  officers.  The  **  target  " 
system  encourages  activity,  but  it  also 
promotes  slovenliness  of  discipline.  A 
''  target "  is  set  before  each  officer,  so 
many  more  soldiers,  meetings,  conver- 
sions, JVar  Crys  sold ;  a  promotion  de- 
pends on  the  reports  that  can  be  made. 
What  shall  an  officer  do,  sent  to  a  post 
ivhere  his  predecessor's   reports   do  not 


seem  borne  out  by  the  conditions  found .'' 
Will  he  be  willing  to  confess  a  failure 
and  lose  favor  at  headquarters  ? 

That  the  Salvation  Army  has  done  a 
noble  work  we  acknowledge  and  affirm. 
We  know  it  has  attracted  a  multitude  of 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  people  who  have 
spent  their  young  lives  in  its  service. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  a  multitude  of  its 
best  officers  have  left  it,  led  by  those 
highest  in  authority,  and  by  the  "  Gen- 
eral's "  favorite  children.  The  British 
Army  was  found  to  be  wanting,  in  South 
Africa,  not  in  the  courage  of  its  soldiers, 
but  in  its  staff.  Downing  Street  needed 
sweeping,  and  sweeping  changes  are 
needed  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

Last  week  in  this  city  an 
"  Everyman"      old  "  morality  "  play  was 

revived.   The  "  morality  " 
play  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  ''  miracle  "  plays  and  the  mod- 
ern drama,  and  flourished  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  These 
plays  were  written  by  monks    and  had 
their  origin  in  the  old  liturgical  inter- 
ludes which  were  part  of  the  regular  re- 
ligious services  of  the  continental  Chris- 
tian churches  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
century.     Confined  first  in  acting  to  the 
priesthood    they  were  played  in  church- 
yards and  represented  the  ''  mysteries  " 
or  "  miracles  "  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  they  evolved  into  the  **  mo- 
rality "  plays  where  the  characters  lost 
their  special  individualities  and  became 
half  allegorical  and  half  realistic.       The 
play     given     last     week     was     entitled 
"  Everyman,"    and    portrayed    the    reli- 
gious life  of  humanity  as  then  taught  by 
the  Church   and  accepted  by   the  laity. 
God,  seeing  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
sent  "  Death  "  to  summon  '*  Everyman  " 
to  final  judgment.     "  Everyman  "  seeks 
aid  and  consolation  from  "  Goodfellow- 
ship  "  and  "  Kinsfolk :  "  from  "  Knowl- 
edge," "  Beauty,"  "  Strength,"  "  Discre^ 
tion  "  and  ''  Five  Wits,"  but  all  these  de- 
sert him  sooner  or  later  on  his  journey 
through    the    world,    save    his    "  Good 
Deeds,"  who  after  "  Everyman's  "  death 
alone  intercedes  for  him  at  the  throne  of 
God  and  obtains  assurances  of  his  eternal 
salvation.      It    will    thus    be    seen    that 
**  Everyman  "  is  a  dramatic  "  Pilgrirn's 
Progress."     As   an   allegorv   most   crit- 
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ics  consider  it  a  pattern  of  perfection, 
and  as  presented  last  week  it  will  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  every  one  with  deep  re- 
ligious feelings  and  to  all  critical  stu- 
dents of  literature  and  the  stage.  To  the 
average  theatergoer,  however,  it  will 
doubtless  seem  stilted,  stupid  and  tire- 
some, while  by  a  certain  type  of  piety 
it  will  be  considered  blasphemous, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  personified  in  the 
drama  and  appears  in  the  clouds  speak- 
ing. The  play,  however,  is  passionate- 
ly, childishly  and  genuinely  religious, 
and  altho  the  devout  and  allegorical 
imagery  will  not  carry  conviction  to  a 
twentieth  century  audience,  the  lack  of 
it  is  more  than  made  up  by  its  mystical, 
poetical,  dramatic  and  lugubrious  naivete. 
"  Everyman  "  is  acceptably  acted ;  and  it 
is  most  appropriately  staged  in  a  music 
hall  instead  of  a  theatre,  tho  a  church 
would  be  better  still.  The  costumes  are 
richly  medieval  in  color  and  design,  and 
add  a  stately  picturesqueness  to  the  im- 
pressive monotony  of  the  actors'  dec- 
lamation. In  fine,  the  revival  of  ''  Every- 
man "  is  a  cause  for  congratulation. 


Political 
Assessments 


Just  at  the  right  time,  when 
the  offense  is  committed 
and  the  law  broken,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  utters  a  sharp  order  con- 
demning men  of  his  own  party  for 
disobeying  the  law  which  forbids  office- 
holders to  solicit  political  contributions 
from  other  office-holders  or  clerks  in  the 
departments.  President  Roosevelt  does 
not  forget  that  he  was  once  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioner  and  he  is  not  slow  to 
maintain  a  high  standard.  Here  was 
Senator  Quay  sending  out,  or  signing, 
circulars  addressed  to  office-holders  from 
Pennsylvania  asking  contributions.  In 
the  Ohio  case  the  Republican  appeal  was 
signed  by  a  member  of  Congress  and  sev- 
eral officials,  and  when  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  called  attention  to  the  breach 
of  the  law  they  refused  to  withdraw  their 
appeal.  President  Roosevelt's  order 
quotes  the  law,  declares  that  the  law  is 
violated  in  the  above  cases,  tells  the 
clerks  and  other  officials  that  they  are 
forbidden  by  another  section  even  to  pay 
any  political  contribution  to  any  member 
of  Congress  or  other  office-holder,  and 
that  they  may  pay  non-office-holders  or 
not  as  they  choose,  and  that  they  will  be 


protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
preference.  Such  a  law  as  this  is  needed, 
and  we  are  glad  that  we  have  a  President 
who  does  not  believe  in  making  the  offices 
spoils  of  party  war,  but  does  believe  in 
permanency  of  tenure  and  hates  corrup- 
tion in  politics. 

Stealing  Coal  P^- Jarkhurst  is  as  hearty 
m  his  occasional  praising 
as  he  is  vigorous  in  his  more  frequent 
mood  of  denunciation.  His  admiration 
of  President  Roosevelt's  intervention  was 
genuinely  hearty,  in  his  last  Sunday's 
sermon.  Another  point  he  made  deserves 
attention.  He  told  of  the  Bloomfield 
judge  who  discharged  a  little  girl  ar- 
rested for  picking  up  coal  along  the  rail- 
road, declaring  that  just  at  present  it  is 
no  crime  to  take  coal  when  necessity 
forces.     Says  Dr.  Parkhurst : 

"  If  I  were  dying  of  starvation  and  had  no 
means  of  buying  a  piece  of  bread,  and  were 
to  go  by  a  baker's  where  bread  was  within 
reach,  I  should  help  myself  to  it.  And  the 
way  I  should  reason  would  be  this :  That 
bread  belongs  to  the  baker,  but  it  is  more 
God's  bread  than  it  is  the  baker's  and  I  am 
one  of  God's  little  boys,  and  therefore  under- 
stand the  proximity  of  this  loaf  to  be  answer 
to  the  prayer  I  offered  my  Father  this  morn- 
ing.    *  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread.'  " 

His  principle  of  necessity  is  one  easily 
misapplied,  but  it  is  right,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  the  man  whose 
excuse  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
that  he  "  must  live."  "  I  don't  see  the 
necessity,"  said  the  rude  moralist.  And 
so  said  the  custodians  of  morality  when 
David  stole  the  shew-bread  for  his  starv- 
ing soldiers;  but  our  Lord  said  he  did 
right. 

Jim  Younger,  member  of  the  famous 
James  Band,  which  committed  all  sorts 
of  depredations  in  the  Southwest  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  had  lately  been 
pardoned  after  twenty-five  years  in  State 
Prison,  has  committed  suicide  and  left 
behind  him  this  revelation  to  the  world : 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong."  "  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  personal  God.  God  is  uni- 
versal and  I  know  him  well  and  am  not 
afraid." 

In  old  times  the  fool  said  in  his  heart, 
''  There  is  no  God,"  and  enjoyed  life  as 
long  as  he  could ;  now  he  writes,  **  There 
is  no  God,"  and  commits  suicide. 
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Registration  of  Policies 

It  is  not  usual  for  life  insurance  so- 
licitors to  hunt  their  game  in  couples,  but 
two  of  them  sent  in  their  cards  to  a  lead- 
ing brewer  and  through  the  open  door 
saw  him  tear  the  cards  and  drop  them 
in  the  basket.  The  private  secretary 
came  back  and  said,  "  Mr.  B.  cannot 
see  you."  "  Well/'  said  one,  "  please 
return  our  cards;  they  cost  a  penny 
apiece  and  will  not  do  him  any  good." 
The  secretary,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
went  into  the  private  office,  and  returned 
with  a  nickel,  Mr.  B.  not  having  any  pen- 
nies handy.  *'  We  also  are  out  of  pen- 
nies," said  the  spokesman,  "  but  here  are 
three  more  cards  to  balance,  which  please 
hand  Mr.  B.  with  our  compliments." 
But  the  brewer  had  heard  and  he  called 
out,  ''  Say,  send  those  fellows  in  here ; 
I  don't  need  any  insurance,  but  I'd  like 
to  become  acquainted  with  them."  They 
came  in  and  submitted  to  him  a  proposi- 
tion to  buy  $10,000  of  New  York  State 
3y2  per  cent,  gold  bonds  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  with  the  distinct  proviso  that 
if  he  died  before  the  payments  were  com- 
pleted the  bonds  would  be  turned  over 
forthwith  to  his  estate.  "  Mr.  B.  became 
interested,  examined  the  registration  fea- 
ture of  the  20-year  Security  bonds  and 
signed  an  application,  adding  that  the 
registration  of  policies  by  the  State  of 
New  Yoik  was  as  good  to  him  as  a 
United  States  gold  bond,  as  he  believed 
without  New  York  the  United  States 
would  be  in  bad  shape." 

So  runs  this  story,  told  about  agents 
of  a  small  company,  the  Security.  The 
story  is  worth  reprinting  for  its  good 
and  obvious  moral :  that  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple are  met  in  this  world,  that  self-pos- 
session and  courtesy  are  excellent  quali- 
ties to  carry  around,  and  that  the  life  in- 
surance solicitor  should  always  believe  in 
and  uphold  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  his  business.  But  we  decidedly  dis- 
approve of  the  method  in  this  case  after 
a  hearing  was  obtained.  The  "  bonds  " 
are  not  in  any  sense  bonds  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  State  does  not 
guarantee  them  or  become  responsible 
for  them,  and  they  are  not  as  good  as  a 
United  States  bond.  If  the  brewer  sup- 
posed them  to  be  such,  as  the  language 
quoted  implies  that  he  did,  he  was  de- 


ceived by  a  misrepresentation,  which  was 
innocent  or  guilty  on  part  of  the  agents, 
according  to  their  knowledge  or  lack  of 
knowledge. 

Many  years  ago  a  company,  which 
afterward  failed,  made  its  specialty  of 
policies  registered  by  this  State  and  ad- 
vertised that  such  policies  were  secured 
*'  as  "  or  "  like  "  national  bank  notes. 
We  have  explained  the  difference  before, 
but  let  us  briefly  do  so  again.  Upon  de- 
posit of  Government  bonds  the  Govern- 
ment issued  to  the  national  banks  notes 
for  circulation  equal  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  face  value  of  such  bonds.  There 
were  other  provisions  intended  to  secure 
the  notes,  but  this  one  was  ample,  and  no 
note  ever  failed  or  could  fail  to  be  worth 
its  face  value,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  bank.  Registration  by  the 
State  of  New  York  consists  in  accepting 
the  custody  of  the  reserve  on  policies  and 
certifying  to  that  fact.  We  have  repeat- 
edly explained  what  reserve  is,  and  the 
unlikeness  between  these  two  cases  ought 
to  be  apparent.  Whoever  is  asked  to  buy 
any  life  insurance  policy  because  it  is 
registered  and  guaranteed  by  the  State 
should  inquire  particularly  when  the 
State  went  into  the  business  of  indorsing 
private  contracts  and  what  is  the  con- 
sideration for  so  doing.  He  may  also 
take  The  Independent^  if  he  will,  for 
the  statement  that  any  such  representa- 
tion about  life  insurance  policies  is  a 
misrepresentation. 

.^ 

The  death  of  Luther  R.  Marsh  re- 
calls the  notoriety  he  obtained  some  years 
ago  by  becoming  a  victim  to  the  woman 
who  bore  the  singular  name  of  Diss  de 
Bar.  He  had  a  credulous  side  and  a 
weak  spot,  and  this  adventuress  found 
it.  After  this  episode,  we  now  read,  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  put  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fortune  in  life  annuities.  For 
a  man  of  75,  with  no  heirs  who  had  any 
just  expectations  from  him,  this  was  not 
an  unwise  step,  and  he  proved  one  of 
the  annuitants  who  get  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  for  he  lived  to  90.  Yet  is  it 
inaccurate  to  say  that  he  received  back 
"  many  times  "  his  deposit.  The  rate  of 
annual  return  to  a  man  of  75  is  15.82  per 
cent.,  and  in  15  years  this  would  be  a 
little  over  two  and  a  third  times  the 
amount  deposited. 
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An  Interesting  Tariff  Case 

A  CASE  pending  on  appeal  before  Gen- 
eral Appraiser  Jewell  directs  public  at- 
tention tQ  an  important  ruling  of  the 
CoH^ec'fer  61  Customs  at  Philadelphia,  and 
als€?',to  tHe  practice  of  German  (and 
son^fe  American  )  manufacturers  of  exact- 
ing high  prices  at  home  while  selling  at 
much  lower  prices  abroad.  As  it  is  now 
very  difficult  to  obtain  American  steel 
billets  here  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
who  do  not  themselves  produce  steel, 
about  10,000  tons  were  recently  ordered 
from  Germany.  When  the  first  lot,  of 
about  1,000  tons,  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
it  was  entered  at  the  Custom  House  at 
the  value  of  65  marks  per  ton,  this  hav- 
ing been  the  price  paid  by  the  importers. 
The  Collector  decided,  however,  that  the 
dutiable  value  was  95  marks  per  ton,  be- 
cause that  is  the  price  in  the  German 
home  market.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
— from  which  an  appeal  was  taken — was 
to  increase  the  duties  by  just  one-third, 
and  to  make  the  cost  of  the  billets  so 
high  that  they  could  not  be  imported  to 
advantage. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  combinations  or 
Trusts  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry to  make  a  high  price  for  buyers 
at  home  and  a  much  lower  price  for  ex- 
port. The  importers  of  these  billets  ad- 
mit that  the  price  for  buyers  in  Germany  is 
95  marks,  but  say  that  as  they  paid  only 
the  recognized  export  price  of  65  marks 
they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  tarifif 
duties  on  anything  more  than  that.  This 
seems  reasonable.  One  of  them  is  also 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  believed 
the  imposition  of  duties  upon  the  higher 
price  was  due  in  some  way  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "  with 
which  we  are  in  competition ;  "  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  support  such  an  ex- 
planation. 

If  the  decision  is  sustained,  however, 
the  effect  of  it  will  be  very  injurious  to 
the  comparatively  small  independent 
manufacturers  of  nails,  wire,  sheets,  etc., 
who  are  at  present  unable  to  procure 
American  billets  even  at  quoted  prices. 
The  exaction  of  the  higher  duty  will  tend 
to  drive  them  out  of  business  and  to  as- 
sist the  Corporation  and  a  few  other  large 
concerns  that  produce  billets  for  their 
own  use  and,  to  some  extent,  for  sale. 
This  may  also  be  the  eflPect  of  the  recent 
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reduction,  by  the  Corporation,  of  the 
prices  of  sheets,  wire  nails  and  wire, 
while  the  price  of  the  raw  material  (bil- 
lets) remains  substantially  unchanged. 

Between  the  unexpectedly  high  duty 
on  imported  billets  and  this  narrowing 
of  the  margin  of  profit  for  small  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  who  must  buy 
l)illets,  American  or  foreign,  the  lot  of 
such  manufacturers  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  happy  one  at  present.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  such  hardship  as 
they  may  be  suffering  is  not  due  to  the 
"  economies  of  combination  "  and  natural 
causes,  but  to  others  of  an  artificial  char- 
acter, which  play  their  part  in  discourag- 
ing competition,  and  in  promoting  con- 
solidation and  concentration  by  reducing 
the  number  of  independent  manufactur- 
ers. As  for  the  higher  tariff,  those  who 
uphold  the  Collector's  decision  should  re- 
member that  some  of  our  exporting  man- 
ufacturers also  have  both  a  home  price 
and  a  foreign  price,  and  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retaliation. 


Plans  for  the  combination  of  the 
great  beef  companies  in  one  corporation 
are  said  to  have  been  completed.  A  char- 
ter for  a  United  States  Packing  Com- 
pany has  been  procured  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Chicago  packers  assert,  however, 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  it. 

....  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany recently  gave  to  the  Baldwin  works 
a  second  order  for  locomotives,  this  time 
for  150,  making  350  in  all.  It  will  build 
175  in  its  own  shops.  The  Northwestern 
Road  has  ordered  3,000  freight  cars,  and 
the  Great  Northern  2,500. 

....  Cornelius  P.  Rosemon,  formerly 
with  Kountze  Bros,  and  John  Munroe  & 
Co.,  and  since  1890  cashier  of  Blair  & 
Co.,  has  opened  a  new  banking  house  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Rosemon  is  identified  with 
church  and  benevolent  enterprises  in 
Brooklyn,  which  has  been  his  home  since 
t886. 

....  Senator  Clark  and  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  have  reached 
an  agreement  as  to  railroads  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Senator  will  have  that  field  to  himself, 
and  will  not  invade  territory  elsewhere 
from  which  Mr.  Harriman  desires  to  ex- 
chide  him. 
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Work  Resumed  in 
the  Coal  Mines 


The  miners'  conven- 
tion at  Wilkes-Barre 
decided     by      unani- 
mous vote  on  the  second  day  of  its  ses- 
sion to  accept  the  plan  of  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  operators,  as  modified  by 
President  Roosevelt.     In  his  opening  ad- 
dress    President     Mitchell     extended    a 
''  v^arm   greeting  to   the   representatives 
of  the  150,000  men  and  boys  whose  he- 
roic struggle  for  living  wages  and  Amer- 
ican conditions  of  employment  "  had,  he 
said,  "  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
civilized  world."     The  day  was  past,  he 
added,  when  great  organizations  of  cap- 
ital could  '*  maintain  the  false  position  " 
that  their  employes  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  organize  in  compact  bodies  and 
to  speak  through  organizations  of  which 
they  are  members.     He  recognized  the 
right   of   capital   to   consolidate   and   to 
speak  and  act  through  its  organization ; 
but  the  right  of  labor  to  take  the  same 
course  must  be  respected.     He  earnestly 
advised     the     convention     to     approve 
promptly  the  action  of  the  union's  execu- 
tive officers,  who  recommended  the  ac- 
ceptance  of   the   proposition    that    "  the 
strike  be  declared  off ;  "  that  all  the  men 
then  "  return  to  work  in  the  positions 
and  working  places  occupied  by  them  " 
prior  to  the  strike ;  and  that  all  questions 
at  issue  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  said 
in  his  telegram  announcing  the  selection 
of  the  Commissioners : 

"  These  names  are  accepted  by  the  opera- 
tors ;  and  I  now  earnestly  ask  and  urge  that 
the  miners  Hkewise  accept  this  Commission. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  especially  to  those  in  our  great  cities 
who  are  least  well  off,  that  the  mining  of  coal 
should  be  resumed  without  a  moment's  un- 
necessary delay." 


The  miners,  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  had  se- 
cured  a   modification   of   the   operators' 
proposition,  so  that  the  President  should 
have  more  liberty.     Organized  labor  was 
now  represented  in  the  Commission,  be- 
cause the  President  had  desired  it  to  be 
represented,    and    also    because    without 
such     representation     the     Commission 
would   not   have   been   accepted   by   the 
union.     There  was  much  debate  in  the 
convention  on  the  question  whether  all 
the  men  could  get  their  old  places,  many 
believing  that  they  were  to  be  barred  out. 
Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  old  places  would  be 
given  as  far  as  possible.     There  would 
be  some  delay,  and  a  few  men  might  not 
be  received  at  all.     But  in  every  battle 
the  victors  must  suffer  some  loss.     The 
union  would  care  for  those  who  should 
be    excluded.     He    believed    the    com- 
panies would  in  time  take  back  all,  but  if 
they    should    act    unjustly    the    matter 
would  be   referred   to   the   Commission. 
He  had  been  assured  by  the   President 
that  he  should  represent  the  miners  be- 
fore that  tribunal.     After  full  discussion 
had  shown  the  exact  situation  as  to  this 
matter,   some   interesting  exhibitions  of 
loyalty  and  imselfishness  were  seen  in  the 
convention.     Miners  offered  to  give  their 
places  to  others  who  were  in  g-reater  need 
of  work,  and  some  said :  "  What  is  the 
loss  of  a  job  compared  with  the  loss  of  a 
cause?"  A  committee  reported  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  saying 
that  the  convention  had  decided  to  ac- 
cept, that  the  men  would  return  to  work 
on  the  23d.  and  that  John  Mitchell  was 
authorized  to  represent  the  miners  in  all 
hearings  before  the   Commission.     This 
report  was  adopted  unanimouslv  with  a 
great   shout.     Resolutions   thanking  the 
Dulpit.  the  press,  the  general  public,  the 
bituminous  miners  and  other  unions  were 
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approved,  the  delegates  sang  **  My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  then  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  with  three  cheers  for 
President  Mitchell. — That  afternoon 
President  Roosevelt  summoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  meet  him  in 
Washington  on  the  24th.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  all  were  present.  The 
President's  formal  instructions  were  as 
follows : 

To  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission: 
Gentlemen : 
At  the  request  both  of  the  operators  and  of 
the  miners,  I  have  appointed  you  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into,  consider,  and  pass 
upon  the  questions  in  controversy  in  connec- 
tion v^ith  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  region, 
and  the  causes  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose.  By  the  action  you  recommend,  w^hich 
the  parties  in  interest  have  in  advance  con- 
sented to  abide  by,  you  will  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish the  relations  between  the  employers 
and  the  wage  workers  in  the  anthracite  fields 
on  a  just  and  permanent  basis,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  do  away  with  any  causes  for  the 
recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  which 
you  have  been  called  in  to  settle.  I  submit 
to  you  herewith  the  published  statement  of 
the  operators,  following  which  I  named  you 
as  the  members  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Wright  being  named  as  Recorder ;  also  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  appointed  Mr. 
Mosely  and  Mr.  Neill  as  assistants  to  the  Re- 
corder. Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Mosely  is  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill  is  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  (Re- 
corder) has  since  been  made  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  which  has  been 
organized  with  Judge  Gray  as  president, 
and  has  decided  that  its  formal  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Its  report 
will  be  in  two  parts,  the  first  setting  forth 
its  decisions,  with  the  reasons  for  them, 
and  the  second  containing  a  general  re- 
view of  the  industrial  questions  involved, 
with  recommendations  for  both  parties. 
— On  the  23d  about  81,000  of  the  strik- 
ers went  to  work.  The  companies 
showed  a  disposition  to  protect  the  non- 
union men,  but  several  hundred  of  these 
gave  up  their  places  and  departed.  Mar- 
kle  &  Co.,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  and  Par- 
dee &  Co.  required  the  strikers  to  apply 
individually  for  work  and  to  sign  agree- 
ments that  they  would  not  in  any  way 
molest  or  disturb  the  non-bunion  men  cm- 


ployed.  The  strikers  at  these  mines  re- 
fused to  sign,  and  voted  to  continue  the 
strike  until  the  conditions  imposed 
should  be  changed.  These  companies 
also  declined  to  take  back  men  who  had 
engaged  in  riots,  and  the  Lehigh  Com- 
pany gave  notice  that  any  union  man 
who  should  molest  a  non-union  em- 
ploye or  any  member  of  his  family  would 
be  discharged  immediately.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Sta- 
tionary Engineers  said  he  would  advise 
that  union  (which  is  represented  in  114 
cities)  to  refuse  to  handle  anthracite  un- 
til every  striker  should  be  reinstated. — 
President  Baer  issued  an  order  increas- 
ing by  50  cents  a  ton  until  January  ist 
the  wholesale  price  of  coal,  because  of  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  and  directing 
that  in  making  sales  preference  be  given 
to  dealers  who  were  willing  to  ask  rea- 
sonable prices. 


Clear  Title  for    Attorney-General      Knox 

Panama  Canal     has      reported      tO      the 

President     that     m     his 
Opinion  the  United  States,  if  it  accepts 
the  offer  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
will  receive  from  that  company  "  a  good, 
valid    and    unencumbered    title    to    the 
property."     His  opinion   sets   forth  the 
results  of  the  exhaustive  inquiry  made 
in  Paris  by  himself  and  his   assistant. 
Mr.     Charles    W.    Russell,     answering 
all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised. 
There    remains    to    be    negotiated    and 
ratified    the    treaty    with    Colombia.     It 
is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent  will   exercise   the   authority   given 
to     him    by    purchasing    the    Panama 
Canal  Company's  property  if  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  with   Colombia  can  be 
reached.    A  state  of  war  in  that  country 
has  prevented  the  election  of  the  Con- 
gress before  which  the  agreement  must 
come,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  general 
election  will  soon  be  held  and  that  Con- 
gress will  be  assembled  during  the  com- 
ing winter.    The  President  of  the  Canal 
Commission  to  be  appointed  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  who 
has  been  the  head  of  the  two  preceding 
Commissions  engaged   in   investigations 
concerning    an    isthmian    canal. — There 
has  been  published  a  treaty,  said  to  have 
been    made    by  Chile  and  Colombia  in 
January  last,  i^  which  Colombia  under- 
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takes  to  allow  the  free  passage  at  any 
time  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  of 
armaments  of  war  or  war  material  be- 
longing to  Chile,  and  Chile  binds  itself 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  difficul- 
ties that  might  arise  for  Colombia  from 
Chile's  use  of  the  facilities  thus  granted, 
agreeing  to  assist  Colombia  in  overcom- 
ing these  difficulties  by  loans  or  help  of 
any  other  kind.  Owing  to  our  treaty 
rights  and  duties  on  the  isthmus  this 
treaty  excites  some  interest  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  movement  in 
the  South  for  the 
exclusion  of  ne- 
groes from  Republican  conventions  and 
other  political  meetings  is  said  to  have 
been  checked  by  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with 
it.  His  attitude  has  been  shown  by  a  re- 
cent appointment  in  Alabama  and  by  a 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  Lee  Person,  a  negro 
in  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  James  S. 
Clarkson,  Surveyor  of  the  Port  at  New 
York,  saying: 

"  I  need  no  thanks  for  what  I  did  in  oppos- 
inc:  the  '  Jim  Crow '  party  in  Alabama  and 
other  Southern  States.  No  self-respecting  Re- 
publican can  tolerate  any  such  attempted  de- 
parture from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
party.  The  President  has  no  sympathy  with 
it,  and  you  may  assure  all  your  friends  and 
your  whole  race  that  he  is  as  sound  on  the 
doctrine  of  human  rights  and  manhood  suf- 
frage as  I  am." 

It  is  said  that  before  the  publication  of 
this  letter  an  impression  prevailed  in 
North  Carolina  that  Senator  Pritchard, 
a  leader  of  the  exclusion  movement,  was 
acting  in  accord  with  the  President's 
views. — For  the  first  election  in  North 
Carolina  under  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sions designed  to  disfranchise  the  ne- 
groes less  than  5,000  negroes  have  been 
registered,  against  about  90,000  in  past 
years. — The  views  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  concerning  the  tariflp  ap- 
pear to  have  undergone  some  change. 
He  is  now  in  favor  of  a  permanent  Tar- 
iflF  Commission,  and  he  says  there  should 
be  no  attempt  at  a  general  revision. 
Separate  schedules  should  be  cautiously 
adjusted,  he  adds,  and  most,  if  not  all.  of 
the  adjustment  should  be  accomplished 
by  treaties  of  reciprocity.  Senator  Cul- 
lom  opposes  any  change  in  the  tariff  at 


])resent,  but  would  like  to  see  a  perma- 
nent Tariff  Commission.  He  says  that 
at  the  next  session  he  will  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  treaties  of  reciproc- 
ity. Secretary  Wilson  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  Omaha  that  the  banks  of 
Nebraska  were  gorged  with  money,  the 
owners  of  which  were  afraid  to  invest  it 
in  "  modern  stocks  and  bonds  "  because 
of  the  vast  amount  of  water  injected 
into  these  securities,  and  that  Congress 
should  pass  laws  forbidding  the  over- 
capitalization of  corporations.  Senator 
Spooner,  speaking  in  Wisconsin  last 
week,  urged  the  people  to  put  their  feet 
on  *'  the  snake  "  of  Government  owner- 
ship [of  such  industries  as  coal  mining], 
saying  that  he  had  found  "  more  of  this 
demagogic  imbecility "  in  Wisconsin 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  as  existing 
there.  "  If  we  could  elect  a  good  strong 
Republican  President  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  he  continued,  "  and  a  strong 
Republican  Senate  and  House  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  country.  I  believe  this  demagogic 
tear-up  comes  too  often." — In  New 
York  Ex-Senator  Hill  has  attacked  Gov- 
ernor Odell  (candidate  for  re-election) 
by  asserting  that  the  latter  after  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  became  a  stockholder 
to  the  extent  of  $25,000  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  house  that  sold  supplies  to  chari- 
table and  other  institutions  of  the  State, 
the  management  of  which  was  recently 
readjusted  by  legislation  which  the  Gov- 
ernor suggested.  The  Governor  says 
that  the  $25,000  was  a  loan,  secured  by 
preferred  stock  issued  to  himself,  and 
that  the  firm's  sales  to  institutions  were 
not  increased  after  the  loan  was  made. 
Some  do  not  regard  his  defense  as 
wholly  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  pointed  out' that  Mr.  Hill,  while 
Senator,  collected  from  the  State  a  fee 
of  $7,000  for  acting  as  counsel  at  Wash- 
ington with  respect  to  certain  claims  of 
the  State  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment.— It  is  understood  that  King  Os- 
car of  Sweden,  arbitrator  with  respect 
to  claims  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
Samoa  in  t8oq  and  submitted  to  him  by 
the  United  States.  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  decides  that  he  is  warranted  in 
assessing  damages  for  loss  sustained  by 
foreign  residents  on  account  of  the  land- 
ing of  sailors  and  marines  and  the  ensu- 
ing destruction  of  property  accompany^ 
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ingthebrief  war  upon  the  rebels.  The  sum  Prince  Waldemar  being  its  honorary 
involved  is  small  and  our  Government  president,  to  establish  steamship  service 
will  pay,  but  it  will  never  recognize  the  from  the  Baltic  to  the  islands  and  Cen- 
principle  of  the  decision  or  admit  it  as  a  tral  America.  The  dominant  popular 
precedent.  We  were  bound  by  treaty  to  sentiment  in  Denmark  is  in  favor  of  the 
uphold  the  Government  in  Samoa.  The  proposed  sale.  It  is  thought  that  a  fail- 
principle  which  the  decision  seeks  to  ure  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
establish  would  expose  the  United  States  islands,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
to  a  judgment  for  heavy  damages  on  ac-  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  will  even- 
count  of  the  landing  of  troops  at  Pana-  tually  cause  the  sale  to  be  made.  The 
ma,  for  example,  to  preserve  free  transit  defeat  of  the  bill  was  received  quietly 
there  in  obedience  to  treaty  require-  in.  the  islands,  where  a  majority  of  the 
ments,  and  on  account  of  the  protection  people  were  disappointed. — A  noticeable 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  sentiment  in  the  Azores  for  annexation 
citizens  in  other  places  where  the  local  to  the  United  States  is  reported.  A 
authorities  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  newspaper  there  is  publishing  a  series 
give  protection. — An  order  has  been  is-  of  articles  from  prominent  residents  in 
sued  for  the  further,  but  gradual,  reduc-  favor  of  such  a  change  of  sovereignty, 
tion  of  the  army  to  59,866  men.  jj 

o»i  4.;  «^     ;*i.      The      Cuban      Congress 
rr.1  1        r    1       T-x      .  1       Relations  with  -.  ,  ,      ^      , 

T^ .   ^  I  he  sale  of  the  Danish  ^  ,  adjourned    on    the    20th 

the  Islands         islands  m  the  West  In-  for   two   weeks   without 
dies     to     the     United  having  considered  or  received  the  com- 
States  has  been  prevented  by  the  rejec-  mercial    treaty    submitted    to    President 
tion    in    the     Landsthing     (or     Upper  Palma  by  our  Government.     Some  say 
House)   of  the  bill  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  the  opposition  of  influential  Cubans 
of  cession.     For  some  time  past  there  will  be  overcome  and  that  the  treaty  will 
has  been  in  the  Lower  House  a  majority  be  accepted  in  December.     On  the  other 
for  the  sale,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  hand,  the  opposition  appears  to  be  for- 
recent  elections  had  given  a  majority  of  midable,  the  objections  raised  being  that 
one  or  two  votes  on  the  same  side  in  the  the  proposed  reduction  of  our  tariff  du- 
Landsthing.     But  the  bill  was  defeated  ties  by  only  20  per  cent,  is  insufficient,  as 
there  on  the  22d  inst.  by  a  tie  vote  of  32  compared   with  the  proposed   reduction 
to   32.      The    opponents    of    the   treaty  of  25  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  duties  in  the 
spared    no  effort   to   marshal    all    their  Cuban  tariff;  and  that  such  an  agree- 
forces.     One  of  their  men,  Representa-  ment  would  reduce  the  island's  revenue 
tive  Thygeson,  97  years  old,  had  been  by  one-half,  thus  preventing  the  issue  of 
for  some  time  seriously  ill  at  his  home,  the  proposed  national  loan.     Cubans  are 
150   miles   from   Copenhagen.     Accom-  saying  that  when  the  Commission  repre- 
panied  by  physicians  and  nurses  he  was  senting    the    Constitutional    Convention 
iDrought  to  the  city  in  an  ambulance  and  was     in    Washington     Secretary     Root 
carried  in  a  chair  into  the  Hall,  where  promised  that  immediately  after  the  or- 
an  attendant  was  stationed  at  his  side  ganization    of    the    Cuban    Government 
to  tell  him  when  to  vote.    Another  mem-  Commissioners   should   be  appointed  to 
ber,   87  years   old   and   bedridden,   was  prepare,  in  association  with  Commission- 
brought  to  his  place  in  the  Hall  with  ers  from  Cuba,  a  commercial  treaty  satis- 
much    difficulty.      The    galleries    were  factory  to  both  countries. — The  editors 
crowded  and  the  streets  adjoining  were  of  twenty  Cuban  newspapers,  in  response 
full  of  people.   Cheers  and  hisses  greeted  to  the  inquiry  of  an  American  journal, 
the  announcement   of   the   result.      The  assert   that   the    Cuban   people   are   op- 
Ministers   decided   that   this   defeat   did  posed    to    annexation.      One    of    them 
not  call  for  their  resignations.    A  Com-  remarks  that  if  an  attempt  of  the  United 
mission  will   be  appointed  to   make  an  States  to   force   annexation   should   call 
investigation  in  the  islands,  with  a  view  for  martyrs,  he  would  be  one  to  sacrifice 
to  the  development  of  better  economic  himself. — The  House  has  voted  to  grant 
conditions.      A   company    capitalized    at  for  fiftv  years  exclusive  rights  for  the 
$1,000,000  was  incorporated  last  week,  entire  island  to  the  National  Telephone 
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Company,  an  American  corporation. — 
The  death  rate  in  Havana  for  September 
was  only  17.86.  That  month  ended  a 
full  year  in  which  no  case  of  yellow 
fever  had  originated  in  the  city. — The 
Cuban  press  and  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Churches  protest  against  the  la- 
bors of  the  International  Brotherhood 
League,  which  has  recently  sent  twenty 
children  to  be  educated  free  of  charge 
at  the  League's  school  in  California.  It 
is  asserted  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  League  these  children  will  become 
Buddhists. 

Our  Pacific     T^^   recent   depreciation   of 

Toi^^^c         silver  has  cost  the  Govern- 
islands  .       1      t^i  .1.       .  , 

ment  m  therhilippnies  about 

$1,000,000,  the  gold  dollar  now  being 
worth  $2.40  in  silver.  This  has  caused  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  where  a  surplus  was 
expected  and  desired  for  use  in  paying 
for  needed  public  improvements.  The 
failure  of  Congress  at  the  recent  session 
to  establish  the  gold  standard  in  the 
islands  is  very  much  regretted  by  the 
Commission  and  by  all  engaged  in  busi- 
ness.— Governor  Taft  held  a  conference 
last  week  with  the  Mayors  of  twenty- 
two  towns  in  the  Province  of  Cavite, 
telling  them  that  they  must  work  for 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
crime,  and  especially  for  the  restraint  of 
bandits.  They  promised  to  organize 
volunteer  forces  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  asked  him  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  vagrancy  law  that  would  reach  not 
only  the  ladrones  or  bandits,  but  the  dis- 
solute Americans  and  other  foreigners 
who  are  living  with  the  natives  and 
causing  much  trouble. — The  Commis- 
sion has  passed  a  bill  relating  to  the 
award  of  franchises  for  street  railways 
and  an  electric  light,  heat  and  power 
plant  in  Manila.  In  the  case  of  each  of 
these  two  franchises  the  privilege  is  to 
be  granted  for  not  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  compensation  to  the  municipality  is 
to  be  not  less  than  i^  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings,  and  after  twenty-five 
years  the  city  may  buy  the  entire  prop- 
erty at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 
The  rates  for  electric  light,  heat  and 
power  must  be  reasonable  and  will  be 
regulated  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Bids  will  be  invited  by  advertisements 
published  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington  and    Manila.      The    Commission 


will  enact  a  land  registry  bill,  adopting 
the  Torrens  system  and  creating  a  land 
titles  court. — At  the  recent  conference 
of  friends  of  the  Indians  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk  the  Rev.  Dr.  Twombly,  of  Hawaii, 
said  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  in 
a  very  depressing  condition,  owing  part- 
ly to  the  influence  of  a  demagogic  legis- 
lature. Crime  and  drunkenness  were  in- 
creasing. The  situation  was  due,  in  his 
opinion,  to  practically  unlimited  suf- 
frage, which  had  given  political  power 
largely  to  the  ignorant  and  incapable 
element,  and  thus  facilitated  the  domi- 
nation of  a  low  class  of  adventurers 
from  the  States.  This  report  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Rev.  Douglas  Birnie,  of 
Honolulu,  who  said  that  the  only  hope 
of  reform  was  in  a  wise  restriction  of 
the  sufifrage,  a  reform  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor. 
The  importation  of  laborers  from  Porto 
Rico  had  been  a  complete  failure. 

The  French    ^t     Dunkirk     the     striking 
g    .,  dockers   after    displaymg   a 

good  deal  of  violence  have 
returned  to  work.  They  sacked  the  resi- 
dence of  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  and  then  set  fire  to  it;  cranes 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  barrels  of 
oil  were  burnt,  and  other  material  was 
destroyed.  To  defend  themselves  against 
the  cavalry  who  repeatedly  charged  them 
in  order  to  break  up  the  rioting,  they 
threw  up  barricades  at  the  dock  side, 
made  of  wagons,  casks,  cranes  and  even 
tons  of  codfish  that  had  just  been  dis- 
charged on  the  quays.  They  also  in- 
vaded the  law  courts  and  put  an  end  to 
business  there.  But  at  a  meeting  in  the 
evening  of  the  23d  they  voted  to  resume 
work,  and  agreed  to  unload  the  cargoes 
of  all  vessels  at  the  docks,  even  tho  the 
cargo  were  coal.  The  coal  strike,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  settled.  Apparently 
in  imitation  of  the  action  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Premier,  M.  Combes,  is 
attempting  to  bring  the  hostile  parties  to- 
gether. October  23d  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  M.  Jaures,  Socialist,  called  on 
the  Government  to  intervene  and  put  an 
end  to  the  conflict.  He  asked  the  Cham- 
ber to  pass  laws  providing  for  a  work 
day  of  eight  hours  and  granting  old-age 
pensions.  In  his  reply  M.  Combes  ex- 
plained what  the  Government  was  doing 
and  justified  the  sending  of  troops  to  the 
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coal  regions.  He  promised  to  support 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  hours  of  work 
and  to  submit  to  Parliament  the  question 
of  old-age  pensions.  The  dispute  over 
wages,  however,  he  said  must  be  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. A  motion  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  passed  by  a  vote  of  375  to 
154  read  as  follows: 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  that  he  will  press  in  Parliament  the 
discussion  of  and  vote  on  the  reforms  inter- 
esting to  the  miners,  and  confiding  in  his  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  to  protect  the  liberty  of  work 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  strike,  in- 
vites the  President  of  the  Council  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  cause  both  parties  to  accept  arbi- 
tration." 

The  next  day  M.  Combes  held  a  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Miners'  Federation,  and  the  latter 
agreed  to  submit  their  demands  to  arbi- 
tration. What  the  delegates  of  the  coal 
companies  will  reply  to  this  proposition 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  old-age  pensions  it 
may  be  noted  that  on  October  20th  M. 
Ernest  Roche  (Nationalist)  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  French  Embassy  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  abolition  of  the  Public  Wor- 
ship budget.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Radicals  wish  to  utilize  this  Public  Wor- 
ship budget,  which  amounts  annually  to 
something  above  40,000,000  francs,  for 
pensions.  M.  Combes  refused  to  accept 
the  bill,  declaring  that  it  was  framed 
merely  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
and  it  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of 
285  to  179. 

Parliamentary  ^he  only  one  thing  clear  in 
Difficulties  ^.  ^^^^on  of  the  German 
Reichstag  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  is  that  nothing  whatever  is  likely 
to  be  accomplished  without  long  delay. 
October  21st  the  Government  was  de- 
feated in  a  test  vote  on  the  Tarifif  Bill. 
The  Conservatives  and  Centrists  inserted 
amendments  in  the  Ministerial  Bill 
which  changed  the  minimum  wheat  du- 
ties from  $1.37  per  metric  cwt.  to  $1.50, 
and  the  rye  duties  from  $1.25  to  $1.37. 
Before  the  roll  call,  Chancellor  Von  Bue- 
low  declared  positively  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for   tlie   Government   to   accept 


these  amendments,  yet  both  amendments 
were  passed,  the  minority  which  opposed 
them  being  composed  of  National  Lib- 
erals, Socialists  and  Radicals.  The  next 
day  neither  Chancellor  Von  Buelow  nor 
any  other  Minister  attended  the  session 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  debate  on  the 
Tariff  Bill  was  continued  without  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  Ministry  present.  Pol- 
iticians of  every  party  are  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment  as  to  what  the  Ministry 
intend  to  do.  The  Liberal  papers  ask 
that  the  Reichstag  be  dissolved,  while 
the  Socialist  papers  ridicule  the  futility 
of  the  whole  proceedings.  In  Austria 
Premier  Von  Koerber  has  prepared  a  bill 
with  the  expectation  of  reconciling  the 
Czechs  and  Germans  on  the  language 
question.  Herr  Rezek,  the  Czech  Minis- 
ter, without  a  portfolio,  has  laid  down 
certain  conditions  upon  which  his  party 
agrees  to  abstain  from  obstruction  in 
Parliament,  but  these  terms  have  not  yet 
been  made  public.  Whether  the  new  bill 
of  Von  Koerber  will  make  possible  any 
peaceable  action  in  Parliament  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  In  England  the  National 
question  is  also  causing  continued  annoy- 
ance. October  24th  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists obstructed  proceedings  by  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  questions  hurled  at  Mr. 
Wyndham,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. When  the  Speaker  put  an  end  to 
this  form  of  obstruction,  the  National- 
ists moved  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
in  order  to  discuss  some  trifling  matter, 
and  when  the  Speaker  rejected  this  mo- 
tion, there  was  the  usual  great  disorder. 
Nationalist  after  Nationalist  springing 
to  his  feet  and  challenging  the  Speaker's 
ruling.  The  Conservative  newspapers 
admit  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure 
have  not  been  effective  in  quelling  this 
kind  of  obstruction.  The  Liberal  pa- 
pers regret  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  refused 
a  day  for  the  question  of  Irish  affairs. 

o     .V  A  r  •  According-    to   an    official 

South  African  =»       ^      .        -r»-    1  ^ 

•  ^  .  announcement   the    Right 

Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, the  Colonial  Secretary,  is  to  journey 
to  South  Africa  and  investigate  on  the 
spot  the  many  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  affairs 
since  the  war.  The  King  has  given  his 
approval  of  the  visit,  and  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  other  members  of 
the   Cabinet   are   in   sympathy   with   the 
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movement.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  present 
purpose  is  to  leave  England  some  time 
late  in  November  and  not  to  return  until 
next  March.  The  London  papers  almost 
without  exception  comment  favorably  on 
this  plan,  which  it  is  hoped  will  introduce 
a  new  element  into  Imperial  politics. 
There  is  no  reason,  they  intimate,  why 
the  same  sort  of  visit  should  not  be  made 
to  Canada  and  the  other  colonies  with 
benefit  to  the  ''  new  diplomacy  "  and  the 
"  new  statesmanship."  Other  papers 
hint  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  glad 
to  be  absent  during  the  coming  struggle 
over  the  Education  Bill,  for  he  might 
find  it  difficult  to  make  the  course  of  the 
Government  palatable  to  his  Birming- 
ham constituency. — From  Johannes- 
burg, meanwhile,  come  complaints  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  there  is  impeding 
the  natural  development  of  the  city.  The 
only  cure  for  this  evil  is  looked  for  in  a 
reduction  of  the  railway  rates  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  commercial  competi- 
tion. The  Government,  hovvever,  main- 
tains that  no  reduction  in  the  rates  is 
possible  in  the  absence  of  a  Transvaal 
loan.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  peo- 
ple of  Johannesburg  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation over  the  postponement  of  the 
expected  Transvaal  Loan  Bill. 

-,.,..        The    Mad    Mullah    has 

Trouble  Again  .  j      1  •         ir   r  u 

.  „  ^■^  A  agam  made  himself  felt 
in  Somahland         .°      ^  i-i       1        -r^ 

m     Somahland,     East 

Africa.     Last  May  Colonel  Swayne,  the 

British    Commissioner    in    the    country, 

started   a   second   campaign  against  the 

Mullah,  but  no  news  of  any  importance 

has  come  since  that  date  until  the  present. 

Now  Colonel  Cobbe  sends  a  dispatch  to 

the  British  Foreign  Office  stating  that  his 

force  of  troops  was  attacked  at  Erego 

when   about  one  day's   march   north   of 

Mudug.     The  attack  was  made  while  the 

English    were   advancing    in    single   file 

through  a  jungle.     The  British  resisted 

vigorously,    and    their   losses    were   due 

chiefly  to  the  confusion  which  followed 

when'  the  transport  got  mixed  up  with 

the  firing  line.     The  enemy  were  twice 

repulsed  and  their  losses  were  heavy,  the 

British    capturing    100    rifles.      On    the 

other  hand,  the  British  themselves  lost 

two  officers  and  seventy  men  killed  and 

about  one  hundred  men  wounded.     The 

Mullah  Is  gathering  reinforcements  from 

all  sides  and  Colonel   Swayne   is  much 


hampered,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying all  water  used  and  also  of  trans- 
porting his  wounded  men.  He  is  retreat- 
ing to  the  British  headquarters  at  Bohot- 
leh,  some  200  miles  across  the  desert 
from  Berbera,  and  has  asked  for  600 
more  troops  to  be  sent  to  him  imme- 
diately from  Berbera.  It  is  feared  that 
the  Mullah  will  stir  up  the  whole  Ogaden 
and  Dolbahanta  country.  The  trade  re- 
turns at  Berbera  have  shown  a  great  de- 
crease since  the  Mullah  has  cut  off  ac- 
cess to  these  places.  How  perilous  is  the 
situation  of  the  British  troops  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  of  an  officer  in  the 
field: 

"  No  one  will  appreciate  this  business  until 
it  is  too  late.  We  are  in  a  regular  trap,  and 
how  we  are  going  to  get  out  we  do  not  know. 
We  have  had  stiffish  fights  and  have  lost  many 
men.  The  worst  is  that  our  blacks  are  flunk- 
ing, and  our  camels  have  nearly  all  been  killed 
or  captured.  We  have  next  to  no  water  and 
we  are  miles  from  any  wells.  We  have  no 
supplies  and  nearly  no  ammunition.  They 
have  captured  two  of  our  Maxims.  I  do  not 
suppose  they  care  at  home  what  happens  to 
us.  It  is  a  brutal  shame  to  send  us  blind  into 
an  ambush  like  this.  I  hear  fresh  troops  are 
coming  up,  and  only  hope  they  will  come  from 
India." 

Finland  '^^^  ^^^  ordinances  recently 
published  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  control  of  Finland  are 
six  in  number,  and  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  autonomy  of  Finland,  or  at 
least  on  what  is  left  of  it.  These  ordi- 
nances are  somewhat  involved  and  ob- 
scure. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  Finland  is  deprived  of  the  power 
formerly  delegated  to  it  by  the  Emperor 
Grand  Duke  of  exercising  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
Senate  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  Governor- 
General,  who  really  exercises  the  power 
of  ultimate  decision  in  his  own  name  or 
by  submitting  the  Senate's  decision  in 
any  particular  case  to  the  Emperor  with 
his  recommendations.  The  lower  grade 
of  officials  who  were  formerly  appointed 
by  the  Senate  will  now  either  be  nom- 
inated by  the  Senate  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's approval  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General alone.  Higher  appoint- 
ments continue  to  rest  with  the  Emperor, 
but  the  Governor-General's  influence  in 
such  matters  is  enlarged.  Another  para- 
graph of  the  ordinances  explains  itself: 
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"  Applications,  addresses  and  petitions  pre- 
sented jointly  by  several  persons,  intended, 
under  the  disguise  of  representations  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  to  censure  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  or  to  disturb  public  order, 
must  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Senate." 

The  old  supervising  right  of  the  Pro- 
curator-General is  practically  abolished. 
He  no  longer  has  the  power  to  lodge 
complaints  against  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral if  that  officer  deviates  from  the  pre- 
scripts of  law.  So  that  the  Governor- 
General  is  left  with  practically  a  free 
hand.  Hereafter  Russians  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  administrative  posts  in  Fin- 
land under  the  civil  service  rules,  which 
abrogates  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Another  fundamen- 
tal law  to  be  abrogated  is  that  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  officials  and 
judges  should  be  irremovable  except  by 
trial  and  judgment  by  a  court  of  law. 
Hereafter  the  dismissal  of  officials  will 
rest  chiefly  with  the  Governor-General. 
The  effects  of  the  new  measures  are  thus 
to  render  the  official  classes  in  Finland 
mere  tools  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  way  is  paved  for  the  introduction  of 
Russia's  bureaucratic  system. — It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  how  the  lads  who  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  army  levy 
last  spring  shall  be  dealt  with.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General has  thought  it  advisable  to 
postpone  further  proceedings  against  the 
absentees,  who  number  about  14,800  out 
of  a  total  of  25,191,  or  nearly  sixty  per 
cent. 

The  Polish  Population     at      least      we      can 
of  Germany  surmise,"      says     the 

Polish  Nowa  Re- 
forma  (New  Reform),  of  Cracow,  "what 
directly  induced  Count  von  Buelow  (Chancel- 
lor of  the  German  Empire)  to  make  that  un- 
savory comparison  of  the  Poles  to  rabbits. 
Only  the  result  of  the  last  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  German  Empire  could  have  led 
him  to  make  that  wholly  ungentlemanly  dec- 
laration. It  is  only  now  that  the  result  of 
the  census  of  1900  has  been  given  out  for  the 
information  of  the  public  by  the  official  Reichs- 
anzeiger  (Berlin),  but  Count  von  Buelow  was 
doubtless  aware  of  it  four  months  ago,  at  the 
moment  when  he  uttered  his  famous  *  rabbit 
speech.'  This  census  shows  an  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  increase  of  the  Polish  population, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  general  increase 
of  the  German  Empire." 

According   to    this    census,    which    was 


taken  December  ist,  1900,  and  the  report 
of  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Im- 
perial Office  of  Statistics,  it  appears  that 
the  total  population  of  (jermany  is  56,- 
367,178.  Of  this  number,  51,883,131 
gave  German  as  their  native  language; 
169,634  are  represented  as  having  two 
native  languages — German  and  Polish; 
while  4,231,129  speak  foreign  languages 
— namely,  3,086,489  Polish,  142,049  Ma- 
sovian,  100,213  Cassubian  and  93,032 
Eusatian.  Those  who  at  the  taking  of  the 
census  gave  two  native  languages — 
German  and  Polish — were  evidently  un- 
enlightened Poles,  who,  as  the  Polish 
Gazcta  Opolska  (Oppeln  Gazette)  says, 
gave  German;,  in  addition  to  Polish,  as 
their  native  language,  either  through 
pure  folly  or  under  compulsion,  or  from 
fear  of  their  superiors.  As  to  the  Ma- 
sovian  and  Cassubian  "  languages,"  they 
are  simply  dialects  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  less  difference  be- 
tween the  speech  of  the  Masovians  and 
Cassubians  and  of  the  people  of  Warsaw 
than  there  is  between  the  speech  of  the 
Suabians  and  that  of  the  Prussians. 
Hence  Polish  journals  by  addition  ob- 
tain for  the  Polish  population  of  Ger- 
many a  total  of  3,498,385.  Polish  jour- 
nals wonder  that  it  is  possible  to  find,  in 
the  governmental  statistics,  even  this 
number  of  Poles,  since  great  pressure  is 
said  to  have  been  exerted  by  the  census 
enumerators  to  have  the  Poles,  especial- 
ly the  less  intelligent  and  more  depend- 
ent, put  themselves  down  as  Germans. 

"  Under  these  conditions,"  says  the  Gazeta 
Opolska,  "  we  must  calculate  that  there  are 
far  more  of  us  than  the  governmental  sta- 
tistics show ;  that  there  certainly  are  more  than 
four  millions  of  Poles,  and  this  after  the  lapse 
of  an  epoch  of  thirty  years  of  the  Germanizing 
policy  which  from  its  inception  to  the  present  / 
day  has  been  loyal  to  Prince  Bismarck's  slo-  1 
gan :   '  Ausrotten  (exterminate,   extirpate)!'" 

Now  in  Denmark  the  annual  natural  in- 
crease of  population  is  .012  to  .013  per 
cent. ;  in  Germany,  .008  to  .012 ;  in 
France,  only  .009  to  .01 ;  in  Holland, 
.012  to  .015;  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
.01  to  .013;  in  Russia,  .013  to  .016;  in 
Rumania,  .013  to  .014;  in  Servia,  .015  to 
.0164;  in  other  countries  considerably 
less.  In  Prussian  Poland  the  rate  is  over 
.017,  and  that  without  immigration  and 
according  to  an  official  census  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Poles  there. 


How    the    Coal    Strike    Was    Ended 


By  A.   Maurice  Low 


[Mr.  Low  Is  one  of  the  best-known  newspaper  correspondents  now  at  Washington.     Ills  recent  novel 
of   Washington    society,    "The    Supreme    Surrender,"    provoked    considerable  criticism. — Editor.) 


ON  the  morning-  of  Wednesday, 
October  the  15th,  the  great  coal 
strike  was  apparently  ended.  A 
few  hours  later  the  provisional  treaty 
of  peace,  that  every  one  supposed  had 
been  signed  when  Mr.  Morgan  made  his 
mysterious  ten  o'clock  visit  to  the  White 
House  the  previous  Monday  evening, 
was  in  danger  of  being  torn  up  by  the 
operators.  But  for  the  firmness,  the  de- 
termination and  the  courage  of  President 
Roosevelt  the  struggle  would  have  been 
continued  with  increased  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  The  daily  newspapers, 
rushed  by  midnight  conferences  and  a 
situation  that  changed  almost  from  hour 
to  hour,  were  too  busy  to  record  more 
than  passing  events.  As  a  chapter  of 
the  greatest  industrial  struggle  the  world 
has  known  the  facts  are  worthy  of  rec- 
ord. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  preceding 
Saturday,  the  nth.  Still  a  week  earlier, 
on  the  3d,  the  operators  and  John  Mitch- 
ell had  taken  part  in  a  conference  that 
will  forever  make  the  temporary  White 
House,  the  house  at  22  Jackson  Place, 
historical.  That  conference  is  deserving 
of  more  than  passing  mention.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  that  a  President  or  any  ruler 
of  a  nation  sitting  at  the  council  table 
has  been  reported  verbatim.  That  was 
the  idea  of  Secretary  Cortelyou.  He 
knew  that  the  public  would  want  a  full 
report  of  that  conference.  Mr.  Cortelyou 
is  one  of  the  most  expert  stenographers 
in  this  country.  Without  consulting  the 
President,  who  trusts  implicitly  to  his 
judgment  and  discretion,  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
who  had  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  the  conference,  decided  to 
"  take  "  it  himself.  This  he  did.  Every 
word  spoken  at  the  conference  was  re- 
ported stenographically  and  later  in  the 
evening  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings 
were  given  to  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents. 

The  public,  of  course,  remembers  what 
happened    on    the    3d    of    this    month. 


Mr.  Mitchell  made  his  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  operators  rejected  it.  The 
President  had  played  his  cards  face  up- 
ward, and  the  operators  had  contempt- 
uously swept  them  off  the  table.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here  that  the  first  mail 
that  reached  the  White  House  the  next 
morning  brought  to  the  President  over 
2,000  letters  congratulating  him  on  what 
he  had  done. 

Then  followed  a  few  days  of  seeming 
inaction.  The  President  was  seeking 
another  way  out  of  the  maze.  He  was 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  it.  He  was 
determined  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
The  details  were  immaterial ;  the  essen- 
tial thing  was  a  resumption  of  mining. 
His  legal  advisers  were  searching  laws 
to  see  if  any  of  them  could  be  made  to 
meet  the  situation.  No  remedy  could  be 
discovered.  Governor  Stone,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  unofficially  appealed 
to,  and  had  done  nothing  except  to  order 
out  the  entire  State  militia.  John  Mitch- 
ell had  been  asked  to  order  his  men  back 
to  work  and  trust  to  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain later  an  adjustment  of  the  griev- 
ances that  led  to  the  strike.  He  abso- 
lutely refused.  The  situation  was  des- 
perate in  the  extreme. 

The  one  man  who  controlled  the  oper- 
ators was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Everything  else  having  failed,  his  serv- 
ices had  to  be  enlisted.  Secretary  of 
War  Root  went  to  New  York  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  ambassador  extraordinary 
empowered  to  treat  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  wanted  peace  no  less  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Morgan  saw  the 
danger  of  permitting  this  bitter  warfare 
to  go  on  unchecked,  and  for  some  weeks 
he  had  been  earnestly  striving  for  peace. 
Great  as  is  Mr.  Morgan's  power,  great- 
er in  some  respects  even  than  that  of 
President  or  kings,  even  he  found  that 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  induce  the  op- 
erators to  consent  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration.  He  might  have 
employed  force — that  is.  he  might  have 
compelled    the    presidents    of    the    coal 
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companies  to  do  what  he  directed — but  Church.  Inasmuch  as  capital  was  to 
that  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  hav-  have  its  representative  on  the  board  Mr. 
ing  them  tender  their  resignations  as  Mitchell  thought  that  equity  entitled  la- 
the executives  of  the  various  properties  bor  to  be  equally  represented.  He  asked 
committed  to  their  care,  of  incurring  the  for  a  prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
hostility  of  their  stockholders,  of  dislo-  cause  a  majority  of  the  miners  are  com- 
cating  the  financial  world.  That  could  municants  of  that  faith  and  would  be 
not  be  thought  of.  Better  have  the  less  likely  to  question  a  decision  joined 
strike,  with  all  of  its  potential  possibili-  in  by  an  authority  to  whom  they  were 
ties  for  evil,  continue  than  to  incur  that  used  to  yield  spiritual  obedience.  The 
danger.  President  regarded  these  two  demands 

Here  was  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  as  reasonable.  He  accepted  them  and 
which  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Mor-  promptly  communicated  them  to  Mr. 
gan  and  Mr.  Root  during  the  five  hours  Morgan  to  be  submitted  to  the  operators, 
they  spent  together  on  the  former's  yacht  Now  began  once  more  a  terrific  strug- 
on  that  Saturday  when  peace  or  war  gle.  New  York  was  again  the  battle- 
hung  in  the  balance :  To  permit  the  strike  ground.  The  President's  suggestion  to 
to  go  on  meant  possibilities  that  no  man  increase  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
wanted  even  to  think  of.  It  might  mean  sion  was  at  first  flatly  rejected  by  the 
the  opening  of  Pandora's  box.  It  might  operators.  They  were  firm  because,  cu- 
mean  arson  and  riot  and  bloodshed  in  the  riously  enough,  they  were  encouraged 
coal  regions.  It  might  mean  even  worse  to  resistance  by  their  stockholders — by 
in  New  York  City.  Already  the  poor  the  very  men  whose  interests,  one  would 
were  clamoring  for  fuel,  and  winter  had  imagine,  lay  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
not  even  lightly  laid  its  hand  on  the  city.  But  whatever  the  reason  they  were  de- 
It  might  mean  such  a  state  of  aflfairs  that  termined  not  to  have  seven  members  on 
not  the  entire  army  could  hold  it  in  the  Commission,  not  to  have  a  labor  rep- 
check,  resentative,  and  not  to  keep  open  their 

On  the  other  hand,  a  conflict  between  ofl'er  of  settlement  by  arbitration  later 
financial  magnates,  while  less  spectacular,  than  midnight  of  that  day.  If  the  mat- 
might  have  results  almost  as  disastrous  ter  could  not  be  closed  up  then  all  nego- 
as  that  between  capital  and  labor.     The  tiations  were  oflf. 

business  of  the  country  was  halting  until  John  Mitchell  had  left  Washington  to 

it  was  known  what  the  end  would  be.  go  back  to  Wilkes-Barre  satisfied    that 

Capital  was  beginning  to  grow  cautious,  the    end   of   the   long   struggle   was   in 

It  was  a  time  for  conciliation  and  not  for  sight.     After   he   left   there   was   much 

friction.  long      distance      telephoning      between 

Mr.  Morgan  induced  the  operators  to  Washington  and  New  York.  The  op- 
agree  to  arbitration.  He  carried  their  erators  would  not  budge.  The  Presi- 
proposal  to  the  President.  That  was  on  dent  was  equallv  firm.  Mr.  Morgan 
the  night  of  October  13th.  The  scheme  sent  two  of  his  oartners,  Mr.  Bacon  and 
was  accepted  by  the  President  and  only  Mr.  Perkins,  to  Washington  to  see  the 
needed  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Mitchell  President,  and  only  the  President,  and 
to  make  it  valid.  Everybody  regarded  tell  him  what  could  and  could  not  be 
it  as  certain  that  he  would  accept.  done.       They       reached       Washington  [ 

Mr.  Mitchell  came  to  Washington  at  Wednesday   evening  and  went  without  ' 

the    request     of    the    President.      The  delay  to  the  White  House, 

scheme  of  the  operators  provided  for  a  Mr.  Roosevelt  saved  the  day,  but  un- 

Commission  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  til   the  last  word  was  spoken  the  scale 

five  members,  whose  qualifications  were  hung  in  the  balance.     It  was  the  mis- 

duly  set  forth,  to  be  appointed  by  the  sion  of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Perkins  to 

President.     Mr.    Mitchell   accepted   this  lay   the   situation   before   the   President 

with    two    modifications.      In    the    first  and  make   him  understand  that  it  was 

place  he  wanted  the  Commission  to  con-  possible  to  do  certain  things  and  equally 

sist  of  seven  instead  of  five  members ;  impossible    to    do    others.      These    two 

he  wanted  the  other  two  members  to  be  partners  of  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  Wash- 

(i)  peculiarly  the  representative  of  la-  ington  to  impart  information,  but  they 

bor;    (2)    a   prelate   of   the   Catholic  found  very  soon  after  being  admitted  to 
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the  White  House  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing more  information  than  they  were 
giving.  They  found  that  the  President, 
anxious  as  he  was  for  a  settlement,  was 
even  more  anxious  that  it  should  be  a 
settlement  that  would  settle  and  not  one 
that  the  miners,  if  they  had  the  least 
self-respect,  must  reject.  The  operators 
had  proposed  a  Commission,  and  then 
had  limited  the  selections  to  be  made  by 
the  President  by  imposing  certain  qual- 
ifications upon  the  members.  This  al- 
most implied  distrust  of  the  President, 
and  a  President  more  anxious  to  stand 
on  his  dignity  than  to  bring  about  peace 
might  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  to  be 
swerved  from  his  purpose  by  mere  de- 
tails. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  broupiit  to  the 
White  House  the  plan  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Arbitration, 
the  fourth  meml)er  was  to  be  ''  a  man  of 
prominence,  eminent  as  a  sociologist." 
It  was  thought  that  under  this  defini- 
tion the  President  must  appoint  a  man 
of  the  character  of  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  or 
Professor  Jenks,  who  was  the  expert  ad- 
viser of  the  Industrial  Commission ;  or 
Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  or  a  writer  and  investi- 
gator. If  that  had  been  done  that  would 
have  precluded  the  appointment  of  a  la- 
bor representative.  Seeing  that  if  he  in- 
sisted upon  making  the  Commission  con- 
sist of  seven  members  the  negotiations 
would  fail,  the  President  took  a  short 
cut  to  victory.  He  suggested  that  for 
the  sociologist  he  would  appoint  Mr.  E. 
E.  Clark,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, and  he  adopted  a  definition  of 
sociologist  not  generally  given  to  it  in 
the  dictionaries,  to  wit :  "  For  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  Commission  the  term 
sociologist  means  a  man  who  has 
thought  and  studied  deeply  on  the  soci- 
losfical  questions  and  has  practically  ap- 
plied his  knowledge."  Then, having  done 
that,  he  was  willing  to  compromise  by 
being  content  with  six  members  instead 
of  seven,  only  he  stipulated  that  inas- 
much as  the  operators  had  tied  his  hands 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  it  was  only  fair 
that  he  should  be  unhampered  in  the 
designation    of   the   sixth.      This   mem- 


ber, the  President  said  in  substance, 
nmst  be  my  selection.  He  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides,  but  he  must  be 
my  own  choice. 

Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Perkins  saw  then 
that  they  must  either  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's terms  or  else  the  responsibility  for 
the  rejection  of  the  settlement  would 
once  more  rest  upon  the  operators. 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Perkins  were  em- 
powered to  treat  but  not  to  sign  a  con- 
vention ;  that  could  be  done  only  by  their 
principals,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
port to  New  York  before  it  could  be 
known  whether  the  President's  terms 
would  l)e  accepted.  Messrs.  Bacon  and 
Perkins  left  the  White  House,  and  had 
a  long  telephonic  conversation  with 
New  York,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
White  House  was  in  telephonic  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Mitchell.  What  hap- 
pened in  New  York  is  not  known  here, 
but  the  men  in  New  York  evidently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed in  Washington.  Messrs.  Bacon 
and  Perkins  returned  to  the  White 
House  and  so  informed  the  President, 
and  they  were  told  that  before  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed  the  names  of  its 
membership  would  be  submitted  to  both 
sides  so  that  no  objections  could  be 
raised  later.  The  President  then  gave 
to  Bacon  and  Perkins  the  names  of  the 
six  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Commission,  and  those 
names  were  also  formally  submitted  to 
]\Ir.  Mitchell  for  his  acceptance.  They 
were  accepted  both  in  New  York  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  immediately  that  ac- 
ceptance had  been  secured  the  news  was 
iriade  public. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  last 
chapter  in  the  great  strike  was  written. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  but  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  firmness  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  October  the  15th,  the 
strike  would  not  have  been  ended.  In 
doing  what  he  did  he  simply  applied 
practically  the  trinity  of  virtues  that  he 
has  so  often  preached  and  so  eloquently 
extolled  in  his  writings.  Courage,  hon- 
esty and  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  are 
the  three  things  that  will  make  men 
great,  that  will  make  even  the  ordinary 
man  do  great  things.  In  this  matter 
Mr.   Roosevelt  had  the  courage  not  to 
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falter,  not  to  know  when  he  was  beaten ; 
when  after  the  first  conference  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  had  been  beaten  and  some 
of  his  friends  told  him  he  had  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  him  and  there- 
fore he  could  well  afford  to  do  nothing 
more,  Mr.  Rosevelt  still  persisted  that  he 
must  continue  his  efforts.  Neither  side 
doubted  his  honesty;  both  felt  certain 
that   he   would    deal    fairly   with    them. 


That  he  applied  common  sense  the  result 
shows.  More  than  once  between  the 
3d  and  the  15th  of  October  there 
was  abundant  opportunity  for  a  man 
without  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense,  for  a  jabbering  man,  to  have  upset 
the  apple  cart.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  cau- 
tious, diplomatic,  forbearing.  In  the 
end  courage,  honesty  and  common  sense 
told. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


In    the    Orchard 

By  E.   P.   Powell 


WE  began  in  the  berry  garden ;  we 
shall  now  close  our  discussion 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  apple 
orchard.  Stop  a  moment  to  consider 
what  a  wonderful  evolution  that  has  been 
which  has  created  in  one  family  such 
diverse  but  such  invaluable  products  for 
our  comfort,  health  and  sustenance. 
They  cover  the  whole  temperate  zone  and 
surround  the  whole  world — all  members 
of  the  rosacise  family.  If  you  pluck  flow- 
ers and  place  them  in  a  row,  even  the 
uneducated  eye  can  see  how  much  they 
bear  a  family  likeness.  The  apple  dates 
back  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  of  lake 
dwellers.  In  the  refuse  heaps  or  kitchen- 
middens  we  find  charred  apples.  Yet  I 
imagine  the  best  apple  of  those  days  was 
poorer  than  the  hardest  thorn  apple  of  to- 
day. 

Most  of  the  improvement  of  apples  has 
gone  on  inside  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
P)aldwin  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  is  in  perfection  along  the  coast  of 
its  native  State  and  of  Maine.  The  Belle- 
fleur  is  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
is  at  its  best  in  Michigan.  The  Belmont 
or  Waxen  apple  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Gravenstein  came  over  from 
(lermany,  but  it  does  not  date  back  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  King  is  a 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  apple  of  recent 
date.  The  Spitzenburg"  originated  at 
Esopus  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Jonathan 
is  one  of  its  seedlings.  The  Swaar  is  a 
Dutcli  apple,  but  it  originated  not  far 
from  the  home  of  the  Spitzenburg — that 
is,  it  is  an  American-Dutch  apple.  The 
delicious  Mother  apple  came  from  Bol- 


ton, Mass.  The  Newtown  pippin  is  a 
native  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Northern 
Spy  began  its  career  near  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  The  Porter  was  a  seedling  raised  by 
a  minister  of  Sherburne,  Mass.  The  Red 
Astrachan  was  imported  from  Sweden 
in  1816.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  in- 
dicates its  origin  from  its  name,  as  do  the 
Boston  Russet  and  the  Roxbury  Russet. 
The  Wagener  started  from  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  The  Detroit  Red  was  probably  a 
French  apple,  and  the  Dominie  came 
from  England,  as  the  Oldenburg  evident- 
ly came  from  Russia.  The  Maiden's 
Blush  is  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Van- 
devere  reaches  us  from  Delaware.  This 
covers  a  large  part  of  the  older  first-rate 
sorts  of  apples,  and  shows  that  they  are 
nearly  all  the  products  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  our  own  age.  There  is  a  splendid 
list  of  new  varieties  just  now  being  origi- 
nated in  the  Southwest — for  the  most 
part  in  a  great  new  apple  belt,  that  takes 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  part  of 
Texas.  New  England  and  New  York 
are  no  longer  the  apple  garden  of  the 
United  States.  "  The  big  red  apples  " 
are  characteristics  of  the  Southwestern 
fields.  A  few  of  the  newer  sorts,  such 
as  Sutton's  Beauty  and  York  Imperial, 
are,  I  think,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Grimes'  Golden  and  Stuart's  Golden,  both 
delicious  fruits,  are  the  pride  of  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Indiana.  But  Sena- 
tor, and  Champion,  and  Delicious,  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Black  Ben  Davis,  and 
the  Gano  are  a  few  of  those  which  have 
for  their  birthplace  the  Ozark  Mountain 
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region.  The  Snow  apple  is  from  Canada, 
and  so  are  most  of  its  superb  children, 
the  Princess  Louise,  the  Sliiawassie 
Beauty  and  others. 

All  these  sorts,  constituting  family 
groups,  are  the  product  of  evolution. 
They  have  involved  a  large  amount  of 
selecting  and  cross  breeding  during  the 


have  taken  place,  and  there  is  less  wild 
blood  in  your  best  varieities  than  there 
was  fifty  years  ago.  That  is,  if  you  had 
planted  an  orchard  of  seedlings  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  chances 
were  so  much  in  favor  of  reversion  that 
you  would  have  got  about  one  valuable 
sort  out  of  twentv-five  and  onlv  one  of 


Apples  Overhanging  the  Driveway 


last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  scientific 
production  of  new  varieties  has,  however, 
liardly  begun.  Yet  the  American  orchard 
is  the  resource  of  the  whole  world. 
Our  exports  are  enormously  increasing, 
so  that  the  high  price  of  apples  will  un- 
questionably continue  until  the  apple 
crop  rivals  or  possibly  outrivals  the  value 
of  corn  and  wheat.  The  chances  are 
growing  that  seedlings  will  produce  finer 
results  than  formerly.     More  crossings 


extra  worth  out  of  two  or  three  hundred 
sorts.  But  an  orchard  of  seedlings  to- 
day would  give  you  twenty  times  as  many 
chances  for  choice  sorts.  Apples  exist  in 
families — some  of  them  quite  aristocratic 
— that  is,  long  established  and  not  easy 
to  cross  with  other  stock.  A  good  po- 
mologist  will  taste  a  new  apple  and  say  at 
once,  ''  That  belongs  in  the  Pippin  Fam- 
ily," or  "  that  belongs  in  the  Spitzenburg 
Family."     The    seedlings   of   the    Snow 
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apple  are  peculiarly  marked  in  this  man- 
ner.   They  almost  invariably  have  white 
flesh,  the  juice  is  spicy  and  abundant,  and 
generally  the  color  is  more  or  less  marked 
with  bright  red.     Mix  up  one  hundred 
apples  of  twenty  sorts  and  an  amateur 
could  quickly  pick  out  those  of  Fameuse 
blood.    This  shows  what  large  possibili- 
ties there  are  for  improving  our  orchard 
stock,  while  the  chances  of  betterment 
are    constantly    increasing.       In    other 
words,  the  more  we  advance  the  more  we 
are  able  to  advance.     There  is  not  one 
of  our  glorious  fruits  but  has  its  defects ; 


Apple  Tree  Planted  in  1791 

these  it  is  our  business  to  work  out.  The 
Baldwin  grows  on  brittle  wood ;  the  Spy 
branches  out  at  one  spot ;  the  Newtown 
Pippin  and  the  Golden  Pippin  are  par- 
ticular about  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
and  will  therefore  always  be  local  apples ; 
the  Spitzenburg  and  the  Swaar  must  be 
grafted  high,  on  other  stock,  because  the 
wood  winter  kills.  What  we  are  aiming 
after  is  to  get  the  very  best  fruit  on  the 
very  toughest  wood,  united  with  the  very 
best  habits  of  growth.  We  do  not  like 
sprawling  trees  nor  brittle  wood,  any 
more  than  we  like  inferior  fruit.  At  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  we  will  not 


cultivate  five  of  the  apples  that  are 
now  highly  esteemed.  Evolution  is  the 
watchword  of  pomology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, as  it  is  in  general  agriculture. 

We  have  got  some  ground  to  go  over 
and  reverse  our  work,  for  at  present  the 
orchard  is  not  as  long  lived,  nor  does  it 
show  as  grand  trees,  as  seventy-five  years 
ago.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  first 
orchard  planted  by  New  Englanders,  out- 
side of  New  England,  on  their  way  west- 
ward. It  was  the  work  of  Dominie  Kirk- 
land,  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians, 
and  of  Chief  Sconodoah,  in  1791.  Four 
trees  still  stand  and  bear  good  crops.  I 
think  many  more  would  still  be  in  vigor 
but  for  the  fact  that  professional  trim- 
mers were  long  ago  let  loose  in  the  or- 
chard while  the  writer  was  too  young  to 
prevent  the  wreckage.  The  tree  agent 
is  a  harmless  creature  compared  to  the 
man  with  the  saw.  Orchards  planted 
within  fifty  years  are  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  orchards  much  older.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  root- 
grafted,  while  our  fathers  grew  seedlings 
and  set  the  scions  at  least  ten  feet  high,  or 
in  the  branches.  We  have,  however,  to 
consider  that  our  orchard  soils  are  much 
exhausted  of  that  food  which  is  required 
to  make  stout,  enduring  trees  and  first- 
rate  clean  apples.  As  disease  increases 
enemies  increase — a  provision  of  nature 
to  use  up  vegetable  decrepitude  and  work 
it  over  into  animal  life.  If  you  wish  to 
conquer  the  animal  or  insect  pest  you 
must  increase  the  vitality  of  your  trees. 
Nowhere  else  in  our  system  of  cultivation 
is  there  any  tree  left  so  much  to  shift  for 
itself  as  the  apple  tree ;  yet  not  one,  not 
even  the  pear  or  the  peach,  needs  more 
persistent  care  than  the  apple — care  in 
planting,  in  cultivating,  in  feeding,  in 
training,  as  well  as  in  gathering  the  fruit. 
A  pear  orchard  will  shift  for  itself  far 
more  easily.  Most  new  apple  orchards 
are  left  to  themselves  and  expected  to 
come  to  perfection  without  special  over- 
sight. Thev  soon  become  a  shiftless 
shame  which  the  worms  take  care  to  re- 
move. 

The  best  place  for  an  orchard  is  in  a 
sheep  or  a  hog  pasture,  with  plowing  once 
in  four  or  five  years.  If  the  trees  stand 
in  grass  they  shoulH 
good  apple  food  ever . 
in  the  seventeenth  n. 
turies  found  a  soil  \v( 


h 


mulched   with 

ar.    Our  fathers 

'   I  "ghteenth  cen- 

1  fitted  by  nature 
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to  produce  hii^e  apple  and  pear  trees. 
Near  Monroe,  in  Michigan,  are  pear  trees 
still  standing  which  were  planted  by 
French  settlers  as  long  ago  as  the  found- 
ing of  Detroit  and  Philadelphia.  1  have 
referred  to  my  own  trees,  which  date  back 
one  hundred  and  ten  years.  There  are 
still  standing  a  few  of  the  trees  planted 
by  the  Iroquois  Indians  considerably  be- 
fore this  date,  altho  General  Sullivan  in 
his  terrible  expedition  cut  down  orchards 
of  apple  trees  running  from  one  hundred 
trees  to  twelve  hundred.  Apple  trees 
planted  nowadays  rarely  last  beyond  fifty 
or  sixty  years  and  do  not  attain  a  size 
half  that  of  their  predecessors.  I  remem- 
ber an  old  Indian  Rareripe  that  used  to 
produce  annually  thirty-five  to  forty 
bushels.  Many  trees  in  my  old  Kirkland 
orchard  lifted  their  highest  limbs  nearly 
or  quite  fifty  feet. 

An  orchard  for  home  use  should  fur- 
nish apples  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  first  of  June,  leaving  only  the  berry 
months  without  apples.  For  a  family  in 
the  apple  belt  I  should  want  at  least  these 
four  summer  fruits :  The  Primate,  the 
Red  Astrachan,  the  Yellow  Transparent 
and  the  Summer  Rose,  or  the  Williams 
Favorite.  I  should  want  for  autumn  use 
^  the  Gravenstein,  the  Snow,  the  Olden- 
burg and  the  Porter  grafted  high  on  old 
trees.  For  winter  use  I  should  not  be 
content  with  less  than  the  Baldwin,  the 
Spitzenburg,  the  Hubbardston,  the 
Grimes  Golden,  the  Jonathan,  tlTe 
Mother,  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  the  Roxbury  Russet, 
the  Shiawassie  Beauty,  the  Sutton  Beau- 
ty and  the  York  Imperial.  The  old  Pound 
Sweet  still  remains  the  grandest  sweet 
apple  in  the  world.  The  Grimes  Golden 
is  a  wonderful  fruit  wherever  it  is  pleased 
with  the  soil.  For  table  use  it  is  crisp 
and  firm  and  is  equally  good  for  cooking. 
It  is  one  of  the  indispensables.  The 
V  Northern  Spy  is  probably  the  best  all 
around  apple  that  has  yet  been  produced 
for  general  culture — a  large  apple  of  the 
highest  quality  and  keeping  well  in  our 
Northern  States  throughout  the  winter. 
The  Jonathan  also  deserves  a  special  note 
as  a  small  but  exquisite  fruit  in  color 
and  quality.  Stuart's  Golden  is  another 
small  apple  of  the  highest  quality  and 
very  digestible.  The  Spitzenburg  retains 
its  proud  place  as  the  best  cooking  apple 
in  the  world,  and    the    Baldwin    ought 


never  to  be  replaced  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  as  the  market  prince.  For  market 
you  will  plant  out  of  the  same  list,  but 
fewer  sorts.  If  money  will  tempt  you  to 
plant  Ben  Davis  and  sell  it,  you  lack  apple 
conscience.  A  strawberry  grower  should 
have  a  nice,  clean  strawberry  conscience, 
and  this  is  true  of  growers  of  all  sorts  of 
fruits.  Such  apples  as  Ben  Davis  are 
round,  red  falsehoods,  fit  neither  to  eat 
nor  to  cook. 

Apple  picking  is  a  science.  Every 
apple  should  be  handled  like  an  egg — 
that  is,  it  should  never  be  dropped  or 
tossed  into  a  basket.  A  man  who  will 
not  handle  them  carefully  should  be  dis- 
charged at  once.  He  will  cost  much 
more  than  his  wages.  When  the  basket 
is  full  it  should  be  discharged  into  the 
wagon,  on  hay,  or  a  cloth,  with  quite  as 
much  delicacy  as  has  been  used  in  pick- 
ing. Sorting  should  be  done  from  the 
wagon,  or  from  the  pile,  to  give  (i) 
flawless  apples,  (2)  a  first-rate  grade  of 
table  apples,  (3)  a  grade  that  may  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price ;  while  defective 
apples  are  removed  either  to  the  evapo- 
rator or  the  cider  mill.  Cider  apples 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  all  rot  care- 
fully removed.  With  this  careful  grad- 
ing you  will  make  money  from  the  best 
to  the  poorest,  but  if  you  undertake  to 
defraud  the  public  with  mixed  goods  you 
will  lose  labor  and  profits,  Get  your  cus- 
tomers, base  your  trade  on  absolute 
honor,  and  apple  growing  becomes  one 
of  the  most  profitable  employments  in  the 
world. 

Apple  storage  is  what  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  yet  to  learn  if 
they  intend  to  reap  the  harvest  of  wealth 
this  fruit  offers.  An  apple  cellar,  rightly 
constructed,  is  better  than  cold  storage. 
A  good  cellar  should  be  damp  as  well  as 
cool.  Better  yet  if  a  stream  flows  through 
it.  It  should  be  absolutely  clean  the  year 
around,  without  a  trace  of  mustiness. 
When  stocked  for  the  winter  it  should 
be  kept  closed  until  spring.  But  when 
opened  and  the  fruit  discharged  it  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  through  the 
summer.  Store,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
bins  not  more  than  one  foot  deep.  Don't 
store  anything  else  in  your  apple  cellar, 
neither  vegetables  nor  other  food. 

Some  one  wrote  me  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  was  collecting  all  the  poems  and 
essays  and  fine  things  ever  said  about 
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apples  and  that  he  should  publish  a  vol- 
ume some  day.  I  think  he  must  be 
snowed  under  somewhere  by  the  shower 
of  good  things  that  have  been  said  by 
the  friends  of  this  glorious  fruit.  The 
apple  tree  shared  in  the  nature  worship 
of  our  English  fathers.  The  Druids 
saluted  the  tree  each  spring  with  a  bowl 
of  cider  and  toast,  singing 

Here's  to  thee !  old  apple  tree ! 
Whence  thou  mayest  bud ;  whence  thou  mayest 

blow ; 
And  whence  thou  mayest  bear  apples  enow ! 
Hatsfull!  capsfull! 
Bushels  and  sacksfull 
Huzza ! 

Genuine  cider,  real  cider,  made  of  Golden 
Pippins  and  Spitzenburgs,  with  a  sprinkle 
of  Pound  Sweets,  is  out  of  reach  of 
poetry. 

The  pear  is  a  cousin  of  the  apple,  but 
was  probably  differentiated  from  the 
rosacise  family  at  an  earlier  period.  It  was 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  and  before 
them  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
that  he  had  a  gift  of  pears  from  Cato. 
Pliny  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation 
in  his  day.  There  were  "  Proud  Pears," 
because  they  ripened  early  and  decayed 
quickly,  and  there  were  "  Winter  Pears  " 


for  baking.  Pliny  says  of  them :  "  All 
pears  whatsoever  are  but  a  heavy  meat, 
unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 
The  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
modern  pear  runs  back  into  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  the  higher  develop- 
ment under  the  careful  direction  of  the 
human  intellect  only  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bel- 
gium has  become  as  famous  for  its  new 
pears. as  Holland  for  its  tulips.  Of  late 
the  pear  has  stood  as  a  sort  of  aristocrat 
among  fruit  and  the  princes  of  horticul- 
ture have  been  proud  to  attach  their 
names  to  new  sorts.  But  the  work  of 
Van  Mons  and  Wilder  is  already  dis- 
tanced, and  even  the  Bartlett  is  in  danger 
of  being  displaced.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  the  eighteenth  century  pears 
are  retained  in  cultivation.  The  patri- 
arch of  the  list  is  the  Virgalieu,  an  old 
Flemish  oear  of  uncertain  date.  This 
was  the  pear  of  which  our  mothers  made 
memorable  "  preserves."  The  Seckel  is 
of  Dutch  Pennsylvania  origin  of  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  Bartlett 
dates  back  to  1770.  The  Bosc  originated 
in  1807,  and  the  Sheldon  was  raised  from 
seed  considerably  later  by  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
of  Wayne  County,  N.  ,Y.     The  struggle 
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of  fruit  to  revert  to  old  types  and  at  the 
same  time  to  evolve  progress  is  nowhere 
seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  pear  or- 
chard. By  far  the  larger  number  of  seed- 
lings drop  backward,  while  one  out  of  a 
hundred  will  show  some  trace  of  better- 
ment. Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  trial  is  no- 
where more  satisfactory  than  when  we 
look  over  the  achievements  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  Beginning  with  Clapp's 
Favorite  in  August,  a  magnificent  pear, 
followed  by  the  Tyson,  full  01  melting, 
rich  juice,  we  reach  the  much  praised  and 
thoroughly  wonderful  Bartlett.  For  au- 
tumn we  have  the  Seckel,  which  stands 
as  the  ideal  of  quality ;  the  huge  Onon- 
daga, that  never  fails  you ;  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  which  must  grow  high  and  open 
to  the  sunshine,  and  that  best  pear  in 
existence,  the  Sheldon.  For  November 
and  December  there  are  the  deliciously 
sweet  Lawrence  and  the  princely  Anjou. 
These  must  be  picked  before  freezing 
weather,  and  if  stored  in  bins  will  be 
prime  at  Christmas.  The  Henry  will  ex- 
tend the  season  into  February,  President 
Drouard  into  March,  and  even  later  you 
shall  eat  the  Patrick  Barry  with  intense 
satisfaction.  Pears  in  nearly  all  cases 
should  be  picked  one  week  before  they 
are  fit  to  cat.     Place  them  in  a  cool,  dark 


room  until  they  begin  to  color,  and  then 
remove  them  to  a  warmer,  light  room  to 
finish  rapidly  their  ripening.  In  no  other 
way  will  you  get  high  fiavor  or  prevent 
rotting  at  the  core.  A  Bartlett  ripened 
on  the  tree  is  a  wretched  affair  that  you 
would  hardly  recognize,  either  from  color 
or  flavor.  Grapes,  plums  and  peaches  are 
only  second  rate  if  not  ripened  on  the 
trees ;  but  pears,  and  most  apples,  ripen 
better  in  storage.  Winter  pears  must  be 
brought  to  a  warm  room  about  two  weeks 
before  they  are  to  be  used. 

Happy  are  we  mortals  in  such  com- 
pany. The  rose  family  and  the  human 
family  have  become  joint  possessors  of 
the  earth — mutually  dependent.  Co- 
operation in  evolution  is  a  law  of  nature, 
a  law  that  covers  all  problems.  Our  civil- 
ization depends  on  the  possession  of 
plants  and' trees,  that,  for  a  moderate  out- 
lay of  labor  toil  and  foresight,  will  yield 
the  most  abundant  food,  leaving  to  us  a 
large  degree  of  relief  from  anxiety.  The 
friendship  and  helpfulness  come  to  us, 
above  all,  from  the  apple  tree  and  the  pear 
iree.  The  whole  rose  family  deserves  our 
fullest  appreciation  and  gratitude.  Horti- 
culture is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
friendship  with  nature. 

Clinton,  N,  Y. 


Mascagni    In    America 

By  Henry  T.   Finck 

Author  of  "  Wagner  and  His  Works"  Etc. 


M^'^ 


^SICAL  conductors  are  not  yet 
quite  as  constant  travelers  as  rail- 
way conductors,  but  they  are  run- 
ning them  a  close  race,  and  their  range  is 
much  larger — the  whole  world  is  their 
playground.  Not  only  do  eminent  Ger- 
man and  French  conductors  travel  from 
city  to  city  in  their  own  countries,  they 
also  regularly  visit  foreign  capitals — 
London  has  had  half  a  dozen  at  a  time. 
Sometimes  they  preside  over  local  or- 
chestras, at  other  times  they  bring  along 
their  own  players.  From  Italy  the  world 
has  long  obtained  supplies  of  operatic 
conductors  as  well  as  of  opera  singers, 
but  Pietro  Mascagni  is  probably  the  first 
composer  of  any  country  who  has  taken 
a  whole  grand  opera  company  across  the 
ocean  to  perform  some  of  his  operas  and 


nothing    else.     This,  surely,    is    a    new 
thing  under  the  sun. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  untoward  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  performance 
in  New  York  of  "  William  Ratcliflf,"  one 
of  the  four  operas  which  Signor  Mas- 
cagni was  to  have  conducted.  Had  it 
been  produced.  Metropolitan  music  lov- 
ers would  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  five 
of  the  eight  operas  he  has  so  far  written, 
leaving  "  I  Rantzau,"  "  Silvano,"  and 
"  The  Masks  "  for  some  future  occasion. 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana "  was  produced 
here  at  the  time  (1891)  when  it  had  such 
a  sensational  success  the  world  over,  and 
it  has  been  sung  many  times  since  with 
various  Santuzzas,  the  best  of  them  being 
Mme.  Calve.  '*  L'Amico  Fritz  "  fol- 
lowed in  1894,  but  altho  Mme.  Calve  had 
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the  part  of  Suzel,  only  two  performances 
were  given ;  and  as  none  of  the  subse- 
quent works  of  Mascagni  won  a  decisive 
victory,  even  in  Italy,  they  were  not 
brought  to  America. 

The  reason  why  it  would  have  been  of 
particular  interest  to  hear  ''  William  Rat- 
cliff  "  is  that  that  opera  antedates,  in  part 
at  least,  the  ''  Cavalleria  Rusticana " 
(which    is   generally   supposed    to   have 


years  he  composed  a  scene  now  and  then, 
as  he  found  time,  which  was  not  often, 
for  he  led  a  roving  life  as  conductor  of 
divers  opera  companies.  His  salary  be- 
gan with  a  dollar  a  day  and  was  gradual- 
ly increased  to  two,  but  there  were  times 
when  meals  were  scant  and  the  pawn- 
broker a  friend  in  need.  For  his  Ameri- 
can tour  he  gets,  so  it  is  said,  $8,000  a 
week. 


Maestro  Mascagni  and  his  Family 


been  Mascagni's  first  work),  and  takes 
us  back  to  the  time  in  his  life  when  he 
was  a  poor  musician  who  often  did  not 
know  where  he  was  to  get  his  maccaroni 
for  the  next  day.  When  he  was  still  a 
student  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  he  one 
day  came  across  a  translation  of  Heine's 
tragedy,  "William  Ratcliff,"  and  prompt- 
ly made  up  his  mind  to  convert  it  into  an 
opera.  The  love  duo  was  written  as 
early  as  1882.    During  the  following  six 


It  was  Cervantes,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  while  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor,  it 
is  devilish  inconvenient.  The  chief  in- 
convenience to  Mascagni  was  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  libretto.  For 
some  years  the  story  of  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana "  had  been  haunting  him,  but  he 
could  not  engage  any  one  to  put  it  into 
shape.  At  last  a  friend  of  his  persuaded 
Targioni,  of  Livorno,  to  undertake  this 
task  for  him.     **  Ratcliff  "  was  then  put 
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aside  for  the  time  being  and  the  new 
score  taken  in  hand.  Probably  neither 
the  composer  nor  tlie  librettist  dreamed 
that  their  joint  work  would  have  more 
than  a  few  dozen  or  at  best  a  hun- 
dred performances.  But,  as  every- 
body knows,  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana " 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  lottery — that  is, 
the  competition  instituted  by  the  pub- 
lisher Sanzogno — and  for  several  years 
after  its  first  production  at  Rome  (May 
17th,  1890)  this  little  opera  had  more  per- 
formances than  all  of  Wagner's  operas 
combined.  Only  Weber's  "  Freischiitz  " 
in  its  day,  and  in  recent  times  some  of  the 
operettas  of  Sullivan  and  Strauss,  boasted 
such  an  instantaneous  and  universal  suc- 
cess. 

When  a  man  has  written  a  "  Trilby  " 
or  an  "  Eben  Holden  "  all  his  subsequent 
books  are  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Mascagni  had  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  his  subsequent  scores,  altho 
every  one  proved  a  disappointment.  The 
popularity  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana " 
was  sufficient  to  keep  him  busy  in  the 
role  of  a  popular  idol.  To  this  day,  if  he 
gives  a  concert  in  an  Italian  or  German 
city,  it  is  heralded  as  a  great  event;  and 
not  infrequently  he  has  been  welcomed 
with  brass  bands  and  torchlight  proces- 
sions. 

The  feverish,  frenzied  ''  Mascagnitis  " 
which  prevailed  for  a  time  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  has, 
indeed,  subsided,  and  the  eminent  lexi- 
cographer and  historian,  Dr.  Riemann, 
wrote  in  1900  that  Mascagni,  tho  only 
thirty-seven  years  old,  had  already  out- 
lived his  fame.  But  last  summer  he  once 
more  became  the  best  advertised  of  living 
musicians  through  his  connection  with 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Pesaro.  Of 
this  institution,  which  was  founded  by 
F-Ossini,  he  was  appointed  director  seven 
years  ago.  But  while  it  is  said  that  he  in- 
troduced some  reforms  and  that  the  stu- 
dents liked  him,  his  attitude  in  general 
and  his  frequent  absence  on  concert  tours, 
coupled  with  his  intention  to  visit  Amer- 
ica, finally  irritated  the  overseers  of  the 
conservatory  and  the  Pesaro  town  magis- 
trates so  much  that  they  demanded  his 
resignation,  and  when  he  refused  he 
was  deposed  and  had  to  invoke  the  Ital- 
ian Government  to  reinstate  him.  For 
weeks  the  progress  of  this  fight  was  re- 


ported in  the  daily  press  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  when  Mascagni  had  been  dis- 
missed most  ot  the  Italian  newspapers 
took  his  part.  In  Livorno,  his  native  city, 
he  was  worshiped  like  a  prima  donna, 
escorted  to  his  home  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  officially  proclaimed  Italy's 
greatest  composer,  the  equal  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Rossini  and  Verdi. 

When  he  started  for  America  he  doubt- 
less expected  not  only  a  repetition  of  his 
European  triumphs,  but  a  rest  from  his 
trials  and  tribulations.  On  his  arrival, 
he  can  have  found  no  fault  with  his  re- 
ception, for  he  was  met  in  the  harbor  by 
a  band  of  admirers;  and  when  he  con- 
ducted his  "  Zanetto  "  and  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana "  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  on  October  8th,  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  helped  to  make  up 
the  big  audience  which  gave  him  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  notwithstanding  the 
mediocre  performance.  But  he  found  the 
atmosphere  of  New  York  quite  as 
bellicose  as  that  of  Pesaro.  A  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  bringing 
over  from  Italy  an  orchestra  which 
was  not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but 
incomplete.  The  attempt  to  complete 
it  led  to  a  war  with  the  Musical  Union, 
whereat  Mascagni  was  so  disgusted  that 
he  threatened  to  take  the  next  steamer 
back  to  Europe. 

Matters  were  finally  adjusted,  but  the 
poor,  unrehearsed  band  proved  a  serious 
handicap.  Altho  the  ambitious,  energetic 
composer  set  to  work  rehearsing  with  all 
his  might  and  main,  so  incessantly  that 
he  had  to  miss  dinners  given  in  his  honor, 
both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he 
did  not  succeed,  with  the  material  at  his 
command,  in  giving  satisfactory  perform- 
ances of  his  operas.  Instead  of  hearing 
the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  for  the  first 
time  quite  at  its  best,  the  admirers  and 
judges  who  assembled  at  the  Opera 
House  were  agreed  that  they  had  seldom 
heard  so  bad  a  performance  of  it.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  at  subsequent  per- 
formances of  this  opera,  as  well  as  at 
those  of  "  Iris,"  the  audiences  were  dis- 
couragingly  small,  wherefore  the  enter- 
prise has  proved  neither  a  financial  nor 
an  artistic  success. 

Had  Mascagni  visited  us  eleven  years 
ago  he  might  have  been  the  object  of  al- 
most as  wild  a  craze  as  Admiral  Dewey 
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(in  whose  honor  the  Spaniards  last  sum- 
mer accused  him  of  having  written  a 
hymn — which  he  denied).  Coming  as  he 
did,  the  only  advantage  he  has  brought 
us  has  been  the  chance  to  hear  two  of  his 
operas  which  Mr.  Grau  would  have  never 
introduced  in  his  repertory — "  Zanetto  " 
and  ''  Iris."  And  even  this  seems  a 
doubtful  advantage.  "  Zanetto  "  certain- 
ly is  one  of  the  dreariest  little  operas  ever 
placed  on  the  stage.  If  "  Ratcliff  "  had 
l3een  produced  in  its  place  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  Mascagni  is  a  "  yellow " 
composer  would  have  been  confirmed, 
for  Heine's  tragedy,  "  William  Ratcliff," 
which  his  libretto  closely  follows,  is  a 
story  of  ghosts,  highwaymen  and  mur- 
ders. But  "  Zanetto  "  roars  as  gently  as 
a  sucking  dove.  There  are  only  two 
characters  in  it.  One  of  them  is  a  young 
woman  who  poses  as  a  widow  and  keeps 
a  country  inn.  The  other  is  Zanetto,  a 
wandering  minstrel,  who  does  not  know 
that  the  widow  is  the  beautiful  but  cruel 
Sylvia  he  has  heard  so  much  about  and 
is  in  quest  of.  She  seeks  to  retain  him 
and  offers  him  a  home,  but  he  departs, 
and  she  weeps.  This  idyl  may  be  alle- 
gorical, but  it  certainly  is  not  operatic  in 
either  the  good  or  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word.  Nor  is  the  music  which  Mascagni 
wrote  for  it  operatic.  It  is  prettily  or- 
chestrated, chiefly  for  strings  and  harps; 
but  there  is  no  inspiration  in  it — no  warm- 
blooded melody. 

Much  more  interesting  in  every  way  is 
"  Iris."  It  is  based  on  a  Japanese  story — 
or,  rather,  a  story  placed  in  Japan,  for 
there  are  not  a  few  slips  which  show  that 
the  librettist  does  not  undestand  Japanese 
sentiments  and  motives.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  plausible  and  oper- 
atic, and  the  fact 'that  the  supernatural 
enters  as  an  invisible  chorus  representing 
the  voice  of  the  sun  makes  it  the  more 
suitable  for  a  romantic  opera. 

Iris  is  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  blind 
man.  Cieco.  A  roue  named  Osaka  plans 
her  abduction.  Aided  by  Kyoto,  a  pan- 
der, he  arranges  a  puppet  show,  and  when 
Iris  mingles  with  the  crowd  gathered  by 
it  she  is  seized  and  carried  off  to  Kyoto's 
house  in  the  Yoshiwara.  There  Osaka 
makes  love  to  her  in  the  second  act,  but 
her  innocence  is  proof  against  his  wiles, 


and  he  leaves,  disgusted.  Kyoto  there- 
upon exhibits  his  prize  to  the  crowd  in 
the  street.  This  brings  back  Osaka,  who 
renews  his  advances,  when  presently  the 
voice  is  heard  of  the  blind  father.  He  has 
been  brought  to  the  place  in  which  his 
daughter  dwells,  and  thinking  that  she 
left  him  of  her  own  accord,  he  throws 
mud  on  her  and  curses  her.  Crazed  by 
the  curses.  Iris  jumps  into  a  sewer  basin, 
where,  in  the  last  act,  she  is  found  by  rag- 
pickers. They  flee  in  superstitious  ter- 
ror when  she  shows  signs  of  life.  But  it 
is  the  last  flickering  of  the  flame.  As  in 
a  trance,  she  once  more  hears  the  voices 
of  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Cieco.  Then  the  rising 
Sim  intones  a  chorus,  and,  covering  her 
body  with  a  dense  growth  of  lotos  flow- 
ers, lifts  her  up  toward  the  Infinite. 

And  the  music?  An  Italian  sitting 
near  me  said  to  his  companion  after  the 
first  act  that  he  should  like  to  hear  it  two 
or  three  times  before  making  up  his  mind 
about  it.  After  the  second  act  he  looked 
disappointed,  and  remarked  that  the  mu- 
sic was  "  too  heavy."  He  had  expected 
another  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with  its 
broad,  impassioned  melodies.  Now,  as  a 
work  of  art,  formally  considered,  "  Iris  " 
is  immeasurably  above  "  Cavalleria,"  but 
it  lacks  those  melodies,  trivial  but  fervent, 
which  made  the  "  Cavalleria  "  famous. 
In  "  Iris  "  he  seems  deliberately  to  avoid 
such  melodies,  or  rather  tunes ;  he  seeks 
to  rise  into  the  higher  dramatic  atmos- 
phere of  Wagner  and  the  later  Verdi ; 
but  not  being  big  enough  he  fails  to  get 
there.  His  orchestration  is  bizarre  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  his  vocal  parts  have 
very  few  rememberable  melodies.  Yet 
there  are  some  admirable  details.  The 
tune  which  the  geisha  hums  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  act  sugo;-ests  genuine  lo- 
cal color,  while  the  swelling  crescendo  of 
the  opening  chorus  is  superb,  even  if  it  is 
too  obviouslv  an  imitation  of  the  prologue 
in  Boito's  ''"Mefistofele." 

"  Iris  "  would  have  probably  enjoyed 
better  success  had  its  two  hours  of  music 
not  been  diluted  to  a  four-hour  perform- 
ance. The  small  size  of  the  audiences  at- 
tracted by  it,  combined  with  the  scant 
time  for  rehearsal,  doubtless  account  for 
tne  non-production  of  ''  William  Rat- 
cliff." 

Nkw  York  City. 


The  Crux  of  the  Education  Difificulty  in  England 


By  W.   T.   Stead 


Editor  ok  the  English  Review  ok  Reviews   and   Author  of  "The  Americanization   of   the  World 


PARLIAMENT  has  reassembled  in 
autumn  session  for  the  purpose  of 
discussin^!^  the  Education  Bill  of 
the  Government.  Durinj^  the  recess 
there  has  been  little  or  nothing  heard  in 
English  politics,  savin^^  the  Hvely  po- 
lemic that  is  carried  on  bv  controver- 
sialists on  pulpit  and  platform  on  the 
subject  of  education.  To  judge  from 
the  space  devoted  to  reports  of  meetings, 
the  letters  to  editors  and  the  speeches  of 
pul)lic  men  it  might  be  imas^ined  that  ed- 
ucation was  a  topic  of  consuming  inter- 
est in  England.  Unfortunately  the  real 
crux  of  the  education  difficulty  is  that 
nobody  really  cares  very  much  about  ed- 
ucation. The  controversy  that  is  raging 
over  the  Education  Bill  is  not  about  ed- 
ucation, but  merely  a  phase  of  the  same 
controversy  which  is  disquieting  France, 
the  quarrel  between  clericals  and  anti- 
clericals.  The  clericals  see  their  oppor- 
timity,  owing  to  the  happy  accident  of 
the  presence  of  a  Conservative  Ministry 
in  power,  with  a  large  majority  at  its 
back  reinforced,  in  this  question  only,  by 
the  Irish  Nationalist  vote.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally realized  outside  Great  Britain  the 
extent  to  which  the  transfer  of  the  Irish 
vote  from  the  opposition  to  the  Minis- 
terial lobby  transforms  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  Irish  Nationalist  Partv  can 
command  over  80  votes,  which  are  nor- 
mally to  be  counted  upon  by  the  whip  of 
the  party  which  is  in  o])position.  But 
on  the  education  c|uestion  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Party  vote  as  one  man  on  the 
side  of  the  Ministry,  which  involves  the 
transfer  of  80  votes,  counting  as  much 
as  160  on  a  division. 

No  wonder  that  the  Enp-lish  clergy 
and  the  Catholic  priests  consider  that 
they  have  their  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and 
that  they  are  using  it  for  the  quartering 
of  what  are  called  \'oluntary  or  Denom- 
inational schools  upon  the  rates  and 
taxes  on  conditions  which  will  leave  the 
whole  control  of  religious  education  and 
the  appointment  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergyman  and  his 
friends.  The  pul)lic,  who  in  rates  and 
taxes   will  defray  five-sixths  of  the  cost 


of  the  school,  will  be  permitted  to  ap- 
point a  minority  of  about  one  in  five  to 
the  Committee  of  Management.  Ag-ainst 
this  pro])osal  to  make  over  the  element- 
ary education  of  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren of  England  in  perpetuity  to  the  par- 
son and  the  priest,  the  lay  sense  of  Eng- 
land is  rising  in  revolt.  The  agitation 
ag-ainst  the  bill,  altho  conducted  entirely 
by  Nonconformists,  has  the  latent  sym- 
pathy of  masses  of  the  laity,  who,  altho 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  are 
in  no  sympathy  with  clericalism  in  any 
shape  or  form.  The  forces  hostile  to  the 
bill  are  further  strengthened  by  the 
growth  in  these  later  years  of  an  active 
spirit  of  angry  protest  among  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  themselves 
against  what  is  described  as  the  Roman- 
izing tendency  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  clergy  of  the 
C'hurch  of  England  by  law  established 
hold  doctrines  which  to  the  evangelicals 
of  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  flat  Popery. 
The  Church  of  England,  which  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  evangelical,  in  so  far  as  it  was  reli- 
gious at  all,  has  become  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  sacredotal. 
The  Tractarian  movement,  which  had  its 
rise  at  Oxford  in  the  days  of  Newman, 
has  filled  half  the  vicarages  of  England 
with  men  who  sincerely  believe  that  by 
virtue  of  their  succession  from  the  Apos- 
tles they  are  a  veritable  priesthood,  pos- 
sessing mysterious  sacredotal  rights  over 
the  laiety,  the  masters  rather  than  the 
ministers  of  their  congregations,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  display  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical arrogance  of  the  Roman  priest 
without  in  any  way  being-  subjected  to 
the  rigorous  discipline  which  keeps  the 
Mamel Likes  of  Rome  in  tolerable  order. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  ignore  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  ultra-Protestant  movement, 
which  is  directed  against  these  Romaniz- 
ing tendencies;  but  its  fervor — if  you 
like,  its  fanaticism — is  unmistakable, 
and  the  fate  of  its  leader,  who  met  his 
death  by  being  stabbed  in  the  eye  by 
some  Romanist  or  High  Church  ruffian, 
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may  possibly  have  more  effect  in  decid- 
ing^ the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill  than 
all  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
forward  by  educationalists  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

The  question  has  become  the  sport  of 
popular  passion  and  sectarian  views. 
Instead  of  being  a  national  effort  to  im- 
prove our  educational  system,  the  bill 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
discreditable  attempt  to  entrench  sacer- 
dotalism in  the  elementary  school.  As 
such  it  is  resented,  and  as  such  it  is  de- 
fended. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  one  of  the  great  causes 
which  led  to  the  verdict  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association,  Pro- 
fessor Dewar,  passed  upon  the  popular 
education  of  Great  Britain.  Professor 
Dewar,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
British  Association  in  Belfast,  called  at- 
tention to  what  he  described  as  "  the  ex- 
traordinary and  disastrous  phenom- 
enon "  of  the  transfer  of  great  chemical 
industries  from  England  to  Germany, 
and  declared  that  the  only  explanation 
of  it  was  want  of  education.  We  had  the 
material  in  abundance  when  other  na- 
tions had  comparatively  little.  We  had 
the  capital  and  we  had  the  brains,  for  we 
originated  the  whole  thing.  But  we  did 
not  possess  the  diffused  education  with- 
out which  the  ideas  of  men  of  genius 
cannot  fructify  beyond  the  limited  scope 
of  the  individual.  The  root  of  the  mis- 
chief is  in  the  want  of  education  among 
our  so-called  educated  classes,  and  sec- 
ondarily among  the  workmen  upon 
whom  these  depend. 

The  first  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
any  really  efficient  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation in  England  has  always  been  the 
fatal  difficulty  of  opinion  as  to  what  re- 
ligion should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  In 
the  forties,  when  a  tentative  effort  was 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  time 
being  to  recognize  the  duty  of  national 
education,  the  effort  was  frustrated  by 
the  passionate  opposition  of  the  leaders 
of  English  Nonconformity,  who,  accept- 
ing the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  to 
divorce  education  from  religion  and  be- 
ing as  firmly  convinced  of  the  incalcu- 
lable mischief  that  comes  from  the  State 
interfering  in  religious  affairs,  asserted 
that  education  lay  beyond  the  provisions 
of  a  secular  government,  and  must  be 


left  to  voluntary  agencies.  As  the  re- 
sult of  determined  action  by  those  who 
would  exclude  the  State  from  any  share 
in  directing,  sustaining  or  controlling  the 
education  of  the  nation,  it  was  not  until 
the  vear  1871  that  compulsory  education 
became  possible  in  England.  In  the 
thirt}^  years  that  had  elapsed  parties  had 
changed  ground.  It  was  the  Noncon- 
formists who  were  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  State  education,  having  discov- 
ered that  it  was  possible  if  not  to  divorce 
religion  from  education  at  least  to  im- 
part secular  education  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  conscience  of  the  rate-payer. 
The  Church  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  lukewarm  or  hostile  to  an  act  which 
led  directly  to  the  creation  of  a  great 
number  of  public  elementary  schools  un- 
der public  management,  supported  by  the 
public  rates,  which  competed  directly 
with  the  schools  which  they  had  founded 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  with  the 
aid  of  subsidies  from  the  national 
Exchequer.  The  settlement  of  1870  was, 
however,  regarded  as  a  compromise,  and 
so  matters  remained  until  the  last  few 
years,  when,  encouraged  by  the  tempo- 
rary paralysis  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
clericals  have  first  of  all  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  grant  to  their  schools  from 
the  public  treasury  without  admitting 
any  increase  of  popular  control,  and  are 
now  attempting  to  quarter  their  schools 
upon  the  rates.  Most  educationalists 
bitterly  resent  this  obscuring  of  the  vital 
question  by  a  sectarian  side  issue.  But 
for  this  the  Government  and  the  clerical 
party  are  directly  responsible.  What 
was  needed  in  the  interests  of  education 
was  a  bill  establishing  a  good  system  of 
secondary  education,  with  which  there 
might  have  been  coupled  provisions  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Education  De- 
partment to  compel  the  managers  of 
backward  schools  in  rural  districts  to 
make  their  education  efficient. 

But  when  we  admit  that  the  religious 
difficulty  has  obscured  and  retarded  the 
consideration  of  the  real  problems  of  ed- 
ucation, that  is  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  now  confronts  us  in  England. 
Whv  is  it  that  the  country  is  agitated 
from  end  to  end  with  a  religious  con- 
troversy, while  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  education  is  sel- 
dom alluded  to?  The  answer  is  that  the 
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English  people  or  a  considerable  part  of 
them  are  interested  in  religious  questions 
and  are  not  interested  in  education. 
They  are  interested  in  religious  ques- 
tions not  so  much  from  any  spirit  of 
piety  as  from  a  spirit  of  controversy. 
There  is  nothing  an  Englishman  likes  so 
much  as  a  good  stand-up  fight.  Poli- 
tics interest  him  only  so  long  as  the  par- 
liamentary arena  recalls  the  excitement 
and  the  emotions  of  a  well-contested 
prize  fight.  Education  pure  and  simple, 
altho  it  has  raised  issues  fiercely  debated 
among  the  few,  has  never  presented  any 
question  upon  which  the  masses  of  the 
English  people  could  get  up  a  good  all- 
round  fight.  But  about  religion  both 
sides  have  a  staff  of  officers  whose  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  mobilize  their  re- 
spective forces  and  plunge  into  the  fight ; 
nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  any  im- 
provement in  this  matter  until  people  can 
be  brought  to  take  sides  about  education 
and  fight  it  out  in  the  public  arena  as 
vigorously  as  they  now  fight  upon  the 
political  issues  of  the  day. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  further  ques- 
tion of  why  it  is  that  the  English  people 
are  not  interested  in  education,  especial- 
ly the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  explanation  of  this  goes  back 
to  the  original  constitution  of  English 
society.  Despite  all  its  reform  bills,  ex- 
tensions of  the  franchise  and  the  like, 
the  governing  classes  of  England  remain 
essentially  an  aristocracy.  It  may  not  be  a 
titled  aristocracy,  it  may  be  an  aristoc- 
racy of  class  rather  than  of  caste.  But 
an  aristocracy  it  remains,  with  all  the  in- 
stincts of  an  aristocracy.  No  one  has 
deplored  so  plaintively  and  so  constantly 
as  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  in- 
difference, not  to  say  absolute  hostility, 
of  the  governing  classes  of  England  to 
the  education  of  the  common  people. 
"  You  imagine,"  said  Sir  John  Gorst, 
once  to  me,  "  that  well-to-do  people  in 
England  care  for  education.  Believe  me, 
they  not  only  do  not  care  for  it,  but  they 
positively  dislike  it.  If  you  doubt  this 
just  raise  the  question  the  next  time  you 
are  at  dinner  in  the  country  where  you 
have  a  fairly  representative  gathering  of 
the  governing  class.  You  will  find  that 
nearly  every  man  and  woman  who 
dresses  for  dinner — to  adopt  a  very  sim- 
ple and  obvious  test — thinks  that  over- 


education  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
day.  Too  much  education  is  bad  for  the 
masses.  It  makes  them  discontented 
with  the  position  in  which  they  were 
born;  it  fills  their  heads  with  high-flying 
notions ;  and  the  better  they  are  edu- 
cated the  worse  they  work.  The  serv- 
ant girl,  the  milkmaid,  the  plowman  are 
all  spoiled  by  education.  That  is  what 
they  think,  and  therefore  instead  of  will- 
ingly agreeing  to  tax  themselves  to  make 
our  poor  education  a  little  better  they  re- 
gard the  sum  at  present  expended  as 
worse  than  wasted.  And  every  penny 
they  can  save  they  regard  not  only  as 
economy,  but  as  preventine  the  spread  of 
mischief  from  which  they  are  suffering 
already. 

It  is  this  desire  to  keep  the  masses  in 
their  place,  and  to  teach  them  to  order 
themselves  humbly  and  respectfully  be- 
fore their  betters,  that  paralyzes  those 
who  really  wish  to  give  the  children  of 
England  as  good  an  education  as  is  im- 
parted to  the  children  of  American  citi- 
zens. An  old  Russian  writer  said  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  Russia  was  hidden 
from  the  world  because  the  Tartars  in 
the  East  and  the  Poles  in  the  West  stifled 
her.  It  may  be  said  that  popular  educa- 
tion in  England  is  stifled  in  like  manner 
by  sacerdotalism  and  aristocracy,  nor  is 
there  any  likelihood  of  a  change  at  pres- 
ent. John  Bull,  like  a  recalcitrant  schol- 
ar, seldom  learns  a  lesson  until  he  has 
been  well  whipped.  The  whipping,  how- 
ever, has  begun.  If  John  Bull  has  been 
and  is  indifferent  to  education  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  got  on  very  well  without  it. 
As  long  as  he  prospered,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  trouble  himself  about 
an  educational  training,  the  value  of 
which  he  could  not  appreciate.  Nowa- 
days, however,  he  is  beginning  slowly  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  without  very 
much  better  education  than  he  has  at 
present  he  will  be  hopelessly  outdis- 
tanced by  Germany  and  the  ~  United 
States.  The  warnings  uttered  by  the 
president  of  the  British  Association  and 
other  speakers  at  Belfast  have  not  fallen 
altogether  upon  deaf  ears,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  when  he  does  wake  up 
he  will  have  the  courage  or  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  up  his  own  educational  ap- 
paratus to  the  level  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  At  present  it  is  admittedly  im- 
measurably behind. 

London,  England. 


Prehistoric    Civilizations    of    America 

By  Eduard  Seler 

I  Professor  Seler,  who  holds  the  chair  of  American  Antiquities  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  jusrt 
arrived  In  this  country  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  International  Association  of  Americanists,  which  were 
held  In  this  city  last  week.  Professor  Seler  is  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  American 
antiquities,  and  he  is  the  first  scientist  to  decipher  correctly  the  picture  writings  of  the  ancient  peoples 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  At  our  request  he  dictated  the  following  article,  giving  his  views  on 
the  probable  origin  of  prehistoric  American  civilizations. —  Kditok,] 


IT  is  known  that  when  the  Spaniards 
first  came  here  they  found  in  the 
Southern  territory  of  the  United 
States  a  mound  building  people.  In  cer- 
tain mounds  there  have  been  found  va- 
rious articles  of  European  orig-in.  From 
tliis  discovery  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
part  of  the  mounds  date  after  the  com- 
ing of  lx)th  Spanish  and  English  to 
America.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true 
that  other  mounds  antedate  the  coming 
of  the  Kuroi)eans. 

An  opinion  first  brought  out  by  the 
late  Charles  Rau,  of  the  Prehistorical 
Department  of  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington,  was  that  the  mound  build- 
ers were  an  identical  people  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  conquered  by  the  Europeans. 
This  opinion  was  shared  by  Cyrus 
Thomas,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
who  directed  the  field  work  of  exploring 
the  mounds  in  various  States. 

My  (>i)inion  is  the  same.  In  certain 
mounds  of  the  Southern  States  only 
have  there  been  found  articles  that,  in 
conception  and  handicraft,  ai:)pear  su- 
I)erior  to  those  that  we  know  have  been 
made  by  recent  Indians.  These  articles 
are.  for  instance,  disks  cut  from  shells 
and  from  metal  engraved  with  geomet- 
ric signs,  representations  of  serpents 
and  spiders,  and  illustrations  of  men 
holdmg  in  their  hands  figures  of  slain 
enemies.  Certain  traits  in  these  figures 
strongly  remind  one  of  ancient  Central 
American  art. 

Judging  from  these  and  more  elabo- 
rate remains,  it  may  be  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  EuroiK^-ins  there  lived  in  the 
Southern  States  tribes,  now  extinct,  that 
had  a  lugher  form  of  culture  than  we 
know  of.  Perhaps  there -existed  a  con- 
nection l)etwcen  these  tribes  and  the  an- 
cient iK'ople  of  Cuba  and  Haiti.  The 
ate  brank  ('ushing.  when  conducting 
the  i  epper-llcanst  exi>edition  in  the 
mangrrovc  swamps  of  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, found  w(K)<lrn  masks  painted  with 
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different  colors,  and  an  assortment  of 
other  very  curious  relics.  Evidences 
brought  to  light  in  these  sv^amps  reveal 
a  comparatively  high  state  of  culture  for 
Indians.  Furthermore,  it  seems  that 
there  existed  in  prehistoric  times  some 
trade  between  the  tribes  of  Cuba  and 
Haiti  and  those  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  because  when  Columbus  first 
landed  on  these  islands  he  was  told  of  a 
land  rich  in  gold  and  that  the  people  of 
this  land  wore  clothes.  The  land  spoken 
of  must  have  been  Yucatan,  since  the  na- 
tives of  Cuba  and  Flaiti  wore  no  clothes 
at  all. 

The  old  languages  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Cuba  and  Haiti  have  not  been  studied 
as  they  ought,  for  the  main  reason  that 
there  are  few  remains  of  these  languages 
extant.  There  might  be  brought  out  a 
similarity  of  connection  between  the 
Maya  language  of  Yucatan  and  the  id- 
ioms of  the  ancient  people  of  the  An- 
tilles and  those  of  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America. 

I  do  not  share  in  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  French  authors  that  the 
mound  builders  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  to  Central  America.  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Toltec, 
Aztec  and  Maya  cultures  originated  in 
the  region  where  we  find  them  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Where  the  various  prehistoric  peoples 
originally  came  from  no  one  knows.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  came  from  Asia 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  Man  is 
very  old  in  America,  I  think ;  perhaps  he 
antedates  the  glacial  period.  The  cul- 
tures of  the  prehistoric  peoples  bear  no 
trace  of  being  imported  either  from 
Asia  or  Europe.  Neither  their  architec- 
ture nor  science,  such  as  it  was,  nor  their 
customs,  were  brought  here  from  other 
countries.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
there  existed  any  relations  even  between 
the  ancient  Peruvian  and  Maya  cultures. 
The  architecture  of  these  ancient  peoples 
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bears  no  resemblance  to  anything  we 
know  of  in  the  Old  World.  In  prehis- 
toric Mexico  many  exact  astronomical 
observations  were  made.  The  period  of 
Venus  was  known,  and  the  length  of  the 
solar  year,  which  was  reckoned,  as  now, 
at  365  days,  and  they  had  certain  meth- 
ods of  intercalation,  in  order  to  make 
concordant  this  inexact  reckoning  with 
the  true  length  of  the  solar  year.  We 
nmst  suppose,  unless  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary should  be  brought  forth,  that  this 
scientific  knowledge,  as,  indeed,  the 
whole  state  of  civilization  of  those  peo- 
ples, was  developed  by  themselves  with- 
out any  hint  of  information  from  Asia 
or  Europe.  The  people  in  Mexico,  Yuca- 
tan and  in  the  other  places  where  a 
high  state  of  culture  obtained  were 
crowded ;  their  very  necessities  made 
them  keener  of  mind  and  more  progress- 
ive than  other  tribes  of  Indians  else- 
where whose  agriculture  was  primitive 
and  whose  life  was  nomadic. 

The  great  question  now  among  arche- 
ologists  is  whether  the  Aztecs  were  the 
teachers  of  the  Maya  or  the  latter  the 
teachers  of  the  Aztecs.  This  question 
is  not  wdiolly  settled,  but  it  is  beyond 
question  that  there  are  many  points  in 
which  these  cultures  coincide. 

The  Mexicans  had  a  tradition  of  a 
primitive  people  called  the  Toltecs, 
whose  king  and  god  was  Ketzalcouatl 
(Snake  of  the  Green  Fathers),  who  was 
afterward  revered  as  a  wind  god.  The 
Toltecs,  so  goes  the  tradition,  were  the 
originators  of  all  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, especially  of  all  the  industry,  such 
as  working  in  gold,  precious  stones  and 
feathers;  of  religion  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  particularly  of  the  calendar. 
These  people,  the  Toltecs,  the  tradition 
ran,  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  and 
their  god  exiled  with  them  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  a  sorcerer  called  Tezcat- 
lipoca  (the  Smoking  Mirror),  who,  too, 
was  afterward  venerated  as  a  god  and, 
in  fact,  was  one  of  the  principal  deities 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  Toltecs,  contin- 
ues the  legend,  emigrated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rising  sun  to  Natiuh  lixco — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  central  high- 
lands of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
where,  it  is  said,  their  descendents  are 
living  now. 

This  tradition  was  treated  by  the  late 
Professor  Brinton  as  wholly  mythical.  I 


(io  nut  share  in  this  opinion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  different  traditions  touch- 
ing the  Toltecs  indicate  the  fact  that 
they  were  a  people  of  Mexican  parent- 
age that  emigrated  to  the  Maya  region — 
Yucatan  and  Guatemala. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  Mexican 
kings  ruled  in  Mayapan  and  Chichen- 
Itza — certain  towns  of  Yucatan.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  to  the  present  dav  there 
are  great  groups  of  Mexican  people  liv- 
ing in  Guatemala,  San  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  wdio,  in  those  regions,  are 
called  Pipil  (Princes  or  Sons).  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  old  Toltecs  gradually 
went  down  the  coast  to  Yucatan  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  that  the  great- 
er part  of  their  descendants  were  sub- 
merged in  the  Maya  population  of  that 
region. 

I  am  induced  to  that  opinion  from  the 
fact  that  the  particular  traits  of  Maya 
culture  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  by  comparing  them  with  the 
traits  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  The  Mexicans,  for 
instance,  had  a  calendar  constructed 
upon  the  basis  of  twenty  signs  and  thir- 
teen numerals.  The  Maya  had  the  same. 
But  I  think  that  neither  the  hieroglyph- 
ics nor  the  names  of  Maya  day  signs  can 
be  explained  without  going  back  to  the 
ancient  Mexican  forms.  In  ancient  times 
there  existed  a  great  commercial  road 
going  from  the  highlands  of  Central 
Mexico  to  Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  and  to 
the  Rio  Motagua  in  Guatemala.  Along 
this  road  it  seems  there  had  sprung  up 
commercial  centers  where  the  Mexicans 
met  the  Maya  traders.  Jade,  an  article 
more  valuable  in  that  day  than  diamonds 
to-day,  was  much  trafficked  in  in  these 
centers  ;  tho,  by  the  way,  no  one  has  ever 
found  where  the  ancient  Mexicans  ob- 
tained their  jade.  It  is  a  great  mystery. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  geologists  that  jade 
was  found  only  in  small  pieces  in  river 
beds,  and  that  these  depositories  were 
searched  diligently  by  the  ancient  peo- 
ples, who  made  of  the  finding  of  jade  a 
great  art. 

As  T  have  said,  the  knowledge  of  erect- 
ing their  superb  edifices,  of  making  as- 
tronomical calculations,  of  weaving 
clothes  and  fashioning  metals  and  many 
other  things — this  knowledge,  it  is  my 
opinion,  was  developed  w^ithout  contact 
with  any  i^eople  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

New  York  City. 


China's     Problems 

By  His    Excellency  M.   Von  Brandt 

[Herr  Von  Brandt,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  formerly  the  German  Minister  to  China. 
He  Is  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  and  his  great  intellectual  force  has  always  exhibited  itself  in 
pushing  German  interests  to  the  front  in  China.  It  is  understood  that  Emperor  William  consults  him  on 
all  questions  connected  with  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  he  is  the  actual  power  behind  the  throne  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  policy  of  Germany  is  concerned. — Editor.] 


OVER  a  year  has  passed  since  on 
September  7th,  1901,  the  protocol 
was  signed  at  Peking  by  which 
regular  relations  between  the  Treaty 
Powers  and  China  were  re-established. 
After  this  diplomatic  closure  of  a  pain- 
ful episode  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bulk  of  the  expeditionary  force  from  the 
North,  China  was  left  with  three  great 
problems  to  solve,  a  financial,  a  political 
and  an  ethical  one.  The  Empire  found 
itself  saddled  with  a  heavy  pecuniary 
obligation,  the  payment  of  the  indemni- 
ties to  the  Powers  and  individual  suf- 
ferers ;  the  court,  and  with  it  most  of  the 
official  heads  of  departments,  was  away 
from  the  capital,  which  itself,  like  some 
other  places  in  the  North  and  Shanghai, 
was  still  occupied  by  foreign  troops, 
while  rebellion  was  ripe  in  more  than 
one  province;  and  last, not  least,  the  rela- 
tions between  Christian  converts  and 
non-converts,  the  latter  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  population,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  improved  by  the  excesses 
of  the  Boxers  and  the  subsequent  puni- 
tive expeditions  of  the  foreign  troops. 

The  financial  question  will  prove  the 
least  embarrassing  one.  Tho  the  in- 
demnities are  heavy,  and  tho  it  is  certain- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  the  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver, — which  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  amount  of  Chinese  indebted- 
ness, the  indemnities  being  payable  in 
gold  at  a  fixed  rate, — has  not  induced  the 
Powers  to  reduce  their  claims,  China  is 
rich  enough  to  pay  this  and  all  her  other 
foreign  debts  without  her  solvency  be- 
ing thereby  im])aired.  It  is  more  se- 
rious perhaps  that  much  larger  sums 
than  are  demanded  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment from  the  provincial  exchequers  for 
the  payment  of  the  foreign  claims  will 
probably  be  exacted  from  the  people  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  thus  more  ha- 
tred provoked  against  the  greedy  for- 
eigner. The  conclusion  of  the  British 
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and  Chinese  treaty  on  September  5th  of 
this  year,  by  which  likin  and  every  other 
inland  taxation  are  abolished  and  in 
their  place  are  imposed  a  surtax  of  7.5 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  foreign  goods  and 
a  consumption  tax  on  native  produce  not 
intended  for  exportation,'  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  long  recommended  and 
urged  by  Germany ;  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  all  the  Powers  will  see  their 
way  to  agree  to  the  arrangement,  which 
might  otherwise  become  a  dead  letter,  as 
happened  to  the  one  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington in  1872  abolishing  foreign  ex- 
territoriality in  Japan,  which  became 
operative  only  by  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty  of  1894.  The  extension  of  the 
supervision  by  the  Chinese  maritime  cus- 
toms, a  service  entirely  managed  by  for- 
eigners of  all  nations  and  placed  under 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  baronet,  over  most  of 
the  branches  of  Chinese  inland  taxation 
will  certainly  exercise  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence and  improve  the  honesty  and  there- 
by the  efficiency  of  the  native  service.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sharrett,  spe- 
cial American  Commissioner  for  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Chinese  Tariff,  should  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States — I  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times — have  spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  administration  of 
the  Chinese  customs,  "  for  these  many 
years  under  British  direction."  He  can 
have  known  very  little  of  the  subject  to 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Sharrett  seems  equally  misin- 
formed on  another  point.  He  is  quoted 
as  having  stated  that  '*  the  Powers  will 
divide  the  Empire  if  China  defaults  on 
the  indemnity."  There  is  unhappily  no 
doubt  that  the  imprudent  and  unwar- 
ranted assertion  by  the  foreign  press  of 
an  intended  partition  of  China  has,  if  not 
provoked  the  Boxer  movement,  at  least 
contributed  very  much  to  the  attitude  as- 
sumed toward  it  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment.    The  formal  declaration  of  all  the 
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Powers,  the  agreements  concluded  be-  tween  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Japan  on  the  Christian,  the  Buddhist  and  the  Taoist 
one  hand,  and  Russia  and  France  on  the  faiths  than  between  the  first  of  these  and 
other,  and  more  than  that,  the  outcome  the  politico-moral  tenets  of  the  followers 
of  the  military  and  diplomatic  campaigns  of  Confucius.  Violent  as  the  antago- 
of  1900  and  1901,  ought  to  have  con-  nism  between  the  two  teachings  may  be 
vinced  the  Chinese  Government  and  and  fearful  as  its  consequences  have 
every  thinking  person  that  there  is  not  been  in  the  past  and  may  be  in  the  fu- 
the  slightest  danger  of  such  an  eventu-  ture,  more  to  be  dreaded  are  the  results 
ality,  and  that  to  allude  to  it  as  a  polit-  of  the  want  of  comprehension  and  sym- 
ical  possibility  is  equivalent  to  throwing  pathy  between  the  white  and  the  yellow 
oil  upon  a  fire  that  everybody  has  an  in-  races.  In  the  remarkable  series  of  ar- 
terest  not  to  allow  to  flare  up  again,  tides  written  by  the  former  editor  of  the 
What  China  wants  politically  is  to  be  left  Friend  of  India,  Mr.  Meredith  Town- 
severely  alone,  in  order  to  be  able  to  un-  send,  and  republished  a  year  ago  as  a 
dertake  and  carry  out  the  reforms  neces-  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Europe  and 
sary  in  more  than  one  direction.  Such  Asia,"  the  author  draws  attention  to  the 
reforms  are  pressed  upon  China  from  all  indelible  difference  between  European 
sides  and  the  policy  thus  pursued  by  the  and  Asiatic  and  the  little  change  even  the 
Powers  is  certainly  the  right  one ;  but  as  adoption  by  the  latter  of  the  religion  of 
reform  in  this  case  means  increased  the  former  is  apt  to  produce  in  the  so- 
strength,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  cial  relations  of  the  two.  He  rightly 
many  conditions  were  inserted  into  the  points  out  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
protocol  of  1901,  which  by  the  force  of  success  of  Mohammedan  proselytism  in 
events  must  not  only  prove  short  lived,  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present  lies  in 
but  very  embarrassing  to  those  who  have  the  fact  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mo- 
to  watch  over  their  execution.  The  for-  hammedan  creed  the  neophyte,  what- 
tifying  of  the  Legations  at  Peking,  as  ever  his  social  position,  his  race  or  his 
most  of  the  other  military  measures,  was  color  may  be,  becomes  not  only  theoret- 
certainly  due  more  to  the  soldiers  than  ically  but  in  fact  the  brother  and  the 
to  the  diplomatists,  but  the  latter  will  equal  of  his  co-religionists.  Nothing 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  inevitable  similar  happens,  notwithstanding  all  the 
coming  conflict,  when  the  exigencies  of  teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  con- 
the  general  situation  shall  make  the  re-  trary,  when  a  member  of  the  black  or 
duction  of  the  garrison  to  the  strength  yellow  race  turns  Christian ;  neither  his 
of  a  personal  guard  for  the  Ministers  a  social  nor  his  political  inabilities  are  re- 
political  necessity.  The  speediest  possi-  moved  from  him  by  that  act.  I  do  not 
ble  evacuation  of  the  points  still  occu-  attempt  to  explain  the  contradiction,  but 
pied  by  foreign  troops  seems  to  be  the  state  a  fact,  which  nobody,  least  of  all 
unavoidable  consequence  of  a  policy  an  American,  will  deny.  On  the  other 
which  aims,  avowedly,  not  at  the  de-  hand,  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers 
struction,  but  at  the  reconstruction  of  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
the  only  paramount  power  in  China,  the  Australian  Colonies  being  nothing  but  a 
Central  Government  at  Peking.  The  measure  intended  to  protect  the  high 
heaw  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  larger  wages  of  white  labor  against  cheaper 
bodies  of  troops  in  China  may  help  to  yellow  competition,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
hasten  this  very  desirable  consummation,  pected  that  the  Chinese  will  forever  rec- 
The  most  serious  problem  and  the  one  ognize  what  after  all  forms  the  only  rea- 
n]ost  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  re-  son  for  the  white  man's  assumed  su- 
lations  between  China  and  the  Powers  is  periority — /.  e.,  his  higher  ethical  devel- 
the  one  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  eth-  opment.  The  rejection  of  this  belief  by 
ical.  To  it  belong  the  questions  of  the  literary  classes  of  China  is  the  reason 
Christian  proselytism  and  of  the  exclu-  of  the  hostile  attitude  adopted  by  them 
sion  of  Chinese  from  the  territory  or  col-  toward  the  dogmatic  and  moral  teach- 
onies  of  some  of  the  Treaty  Powers.  The  ings  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  character- 
question  of  proselytism,  tho  apparently  istic  that  one  of  the  best  judges  of  China, 
of  a  religious  character,  is,  in  fact,  more  the  Rev.  Arthur  Smith,  should  attribute 
an  ethical  one,  as  the  struggle  is  less  be-  the  lately  sprung  up  demand  for  foreign 
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scientific  books  by  members  of  this  class 
partly  at  least  to  a  desire  of  finding  in 
them  weapons  against  the  teachings  of 
the  foreign  missionary.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  possible  or  not  to  obliterate  this 
enmity  can  only  be  decided  by  the  ex- 
perience not  of  years,  but  of  centuries, 
but  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  violent 
outbreaks  of  it.  The  adoption  for  the 
white  man's  behavior  against  his  yellow 
brother  not  of  the  "  golden  rule  " — that 
would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much — but 
of   the   Confucian   prescription,    ''  What 


you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself  do  not 
do  to  others,"  would  go  far  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Chinaman  understands  and 
appreciates  the  word  "  reciprocity,"  used 
by  Confucius  when  Tsze-kung  asked 
him  if  there  was  not  one  word  which 
might  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all 
one's  life ;  and  an  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  all  questions,  public  and  private, 
which  may  arise  between  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  would  obviate  most  dangers 
and  prove  more  beneficial  than  many  a 
seemingly  larger  measure. 

Weimar, Germany. 


An    American    Woman    in    Madrid 

By  Mrs.   M.   B.  Cage 

[This  article  concludes   the  interesting  account   published  last  week  of  the  experiences  of  the  only 
American  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  stayed  in  Spain  during  the   Spanish-American  War. — Editor.] 


THE  week  following  the  declaration 
of  war  was  almost  joyous ;  the  ten- 
sion of  expectation  had  been  re- 
laxed.    A  kind  of  "  Now  that  it  is  in- 
evitable, let  us  show  what  we  can  do  " 
spirit  seemed  to  prevail. 

The  national  colors  appeared  on  every 
side  and  the  national  flower,  the  carna- 
tion, bloomed  on  every  patriotic  breast. 
A  card  bearing  a  hog  rampant  with  the 
legend  "  This  is  McKinley  "  became  the 
popular  decoration  for  hatbands.  On  the 
24th  came  an  uncontradicted  announce- 
ment of  the  capture  of  the  American 
cruiser  "  City  of  Paris,"  and  from  Barce- 
lona to  Cadiz  the  country  burst  into  "  en- 
tusiasmo  deliriante."  The  Madrid  press 
was  filled  with  telegrams  descriptive  of 
the  processions  and  illuminations  in 
honor  of  the  event. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Wad  Ras 
regiment  went  through  the  city  en  route 
for  the  Canaries.  Notwithstanding  pub- 
lic demonstrations  had  been  forbidden, 
the  streets  were  thronged  by  thousands 
of  peasants  to  see  them  pass.  But  the  soul 
of  the  spectacle  was  not  the  soldiers  but 
the  ci^arrcras.  It  was  Saturday  after- 
noon and  they  had  a  half-holidav.  With 
their  briglit  neckerchiefs  and  flower-be- 
decked hair  they  came,  a  mass  of  song 
gaycty  and  color,  three  thousand  strono-' 
marching  behind  an  enormous  banner,  in- 
scribed "  Frum  the  Cigarreras  of  Madrid 


to  the  Army  and  Navy."  The  crowd 
opened  before  them  and  shouted  with  de- 
light as  the  rear  of  the  column  lifted  on 
high  a  dilapidated  eagle  tied  to  a  broom, 
with  the  legend  ''  Death  to  the  United 
States."  On  reaching  the  station  it  was 
set  afire,  burning  with  a  most  unsavory 
odor,  amidst  cries  of  "  As  we  do  to  this 
carrion  so  will  we  do  to  the  Yankees  if 
they  do  not  run  out  of  our  reach."  Into 
the  flames  there  was  also  tossed  a  rude 
likeness  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  several 
representations  of  the  American  shield. 
At  the  same  time,  repeated  as  a  kind  of 
chant,  came  the  cry :  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink ;  who  will  pay  the  piper  ?  "  with 
the  response,  caught  up  with  a  roar : 
"  McKinley,  McKinley." 

The  soldiers,  being  Spanish,  were,  of 
course,  peasant  youths.  Each  wore  upon 
his  breast  an  image  of  the  Virgin  del 
Pilar,  patron  saint  of  the  regiment.  The 
cigarreras  had  brought  donations  of  ciga- 
rets,  which  they  distributed  promiscu- 
ously and  impartially  with  blessings  and 
embraces,  and  the  crowd  took  up  the  re- 
frain : 

The    Cigarreras    ole,   here   they   come 
And  with  them  comes  the  flavor 
Of  the  best  in  all  Madrid. 

The  Archbishop  of  Madrid  issued  his 
letter  to  the  army,  beginning: 

"  The  accursed  thirst  for  gold  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  po\yer  have  impelled  the  United  States 
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to  defile  the  crest  planted  by  Columbus  under 
our  great  Queen  Isabel.  Go  forth,  beloved, 
with  confidence  in  the  soul  and  valor  in  the 
heart,  for,  whatever  land  you  tread,  beneath 
your  feet  lie  the  bones  of  Spanish  heroes.  May 
the  Virgin  Immaculate,  whose  scapulary  hangs 
upon  your  breasts  and  whose  image  waves 
upon  your  banner,  protect  you  in  moments  of 
peril.  May  Santiago,  patron  of  Espafia,  the 
martyr  Nicomedia,  Saint  Telmo,  and  the 
illustrious  King  San  Fernando  go  before  you 
and  make  you  invulnerable  to  the  balls  of  the 
enemy." 

Of  course  the  talk  at  our  tabic  d'hote 
was  of  the  war.  We  often  heard  rumors 
before  they  got  into  print.  Extracts 
from  French  and  English  papers  such  as  : 

"  Intelligence  comes  from  the  United  States 
of  marked  discontent  among  the  people,  who 
foresee  a  long  and  costly  war," 

or 

"  The  supposition  that  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba  is  scarce- 
ly tenable.  This  would  necessitate  an  enormous 
force,  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  mil- 
lions and  many  years," 

etc.,  were  eagerly  quoted.  Even  the  pes- 
simist who  before  the  ultimatum  had 
been  for  peace  was  now  cheerful. 
.  On  the  28th  a  sirocco  of  rumors  swept 
over  the  city.  The  ofBcial  dispatch  from 
Admiral  Montojo,  announcing  his  inten- 
tion '*  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  " 
was  followed  by  the  report  of  a  naval 
combat  in  Filipino  waters  in  which  the 
American  fleet  had  suffered  heavily.  Our 
dinner  table  that  day  assumed  the  air  of 
a  fiesta.  The  gentleman  in  official  posi- 
tion was  especially  enthusiastic.  ''  We 
await  the  Yankees  in  Filipino  waters," 
he  cried.  "  We  will  soon  seek  them  in 
American,"  and  then  tossing  an  imagi- 
nary message  into  the  air  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  he  added,  "  We  send  con- 
gratulations to  those  Spaniards  to  whom 
chance  gives  the  opportunity  to  revenge 
the  insults  heaped  upon  our  noble  coun- 

The  public  mind  was  in  this  state  of 
boastful  exaltation  when  on  the  2d  of 
May  we  heard  the  echo  of  the  cannon  at 
Manila.  The  sound  was  listened  to  with 
incredulity,  changing  to  stupefaction  and 
sullen  indignation  as  doubt  became  im- 
possible. The  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
terrible.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  as 
the  news  was  made  public.  All  con- 
curred in  blaming  the  lack  of  foresight 


in  the  Government  and  lack  of  judgment 
in  the  commander;  none  admitted  skill 
or  courage  in  the  enemy.  When  Con- 
gress voted  thanks  and  a  sword  to  Com- 
modore Dewey  it  was  sneeringly  re- 
marked, "  The  thanks  were  due  the 
carpenters  and  machinists,  not  the  mer- 
cenaries and  assassins  of  the  fleet." 

The  attitude  of  the  populace  was 
threatening.  The  Queen  Regent  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Austrian,"  and 
her  resignation  in  favor  of  the  Infanta 
Isabel  hinted  at  that  the  throne  might  be 
filled  by  a  Spaniard.  Prominent  Govern- 
ment officials  were  hissed  on  the  streets, 
murmurs  for  peace  might  be  heard,  a  pa- 
per was  privately  circulated  calling  on 
the  working  people  to  "  refrain  from 
demonstrations  favorable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war." 

There  was  talk  in  high  quarters  of 
supressing  the  bull  fights  for  fear  of  pub- 
lic gatherings,  but  this  radical  measure 
was  not  attempted. 

On  Sunday  mass  was  said  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  the  dead  at  Manila 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  city  flocked  to 
the  bull  ring  as  usual. 

On  the  Qtli  the  Queen  again  requested 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  ''  to  beseech 
the  favor  of  God  that  he  might  guide  to 
victory  the  gallant  armies  by  sea  and 
land." 

And  then,  after  the  first  shock  and  ir- 
ruption of  feeling  consequent  on  the  dis- 
aster at  Manila  had  passed,  the  city  fell 
into  its  usual  rotitine  of  rtimored  tri- 
umphs, excited  extras  and  vituperative 
editorials.  But  public  sentiment  could 
not  be  tuned  to  the  high  key  of  previous 
feeling.  Had  there  been  no  other  cause 
for  depression,  the  high  price  of  articles 
of  daily  consumption,  particularly  bread, 
and  the  dismal  procession  of  beggars 
would  have  sufficed  to  rouse  discontent. 
Imported  goods  had  augmented  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Starvation  in  the  prov- 
inces had  sent  multitudes  to  join  the  army 
of  sufferers  in  the  capital.  Callousness 
to  the  appeals  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  inability  to  comply  with  the  demands. 
All  charitable  institutions  were  crowded. 
No  refuge  but  the  streets  was  open  to 
the  homeless.  At  night  they  huddled  to- 
gether like  animals  in  any  accessible  cor- 
ner. Reports  of  deaths  among  them 
were  not  infrequent. 

Some  cruel  farceur  inserted  in  one  of 
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the  papers  an  announcement  that  all  per- 
sons calling  at  a  given  street  and  number 
before  six  in  the  morning  would  receive 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  number  of  poor 
creatures  assembled  at  the  time  and  place 
indicated  is  estimated  at  several  thou- 
sand. The  guardia  were  called  out  to 
prevent  a  riot  when  the  "  joke  "  was  dis- 
covered. 

For  a  week  after  the  2d  of  May  the 
official  was  not  in  his  place  at  dinner,  and 
on  his  reappearance  his  boastful  spirit 
was  shriveled  like  a  pricked  bladder. 
However,  he  recovered  tone  somewhat 
under  the  announcement  of  victories  at 
Cardenas  and  Puerto  Rico  and  was  al- 
most himself  when  dilating  on  the  panic 
along  the  American  coast  caused  by  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  It 
was  he  who  told  us  that  Mr.  McKinley 
dare  not  leave  the  White  House  even  to 
attend  church  for  fear  of  assassination. 
Indeed,  Mr.  McKinley  was  assassinated 
several  times  during  the  war.  It  was 
also  the  official  who  said  that  "  Altho  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  regular  pay  of  two  dollars  a  day  had 
been  offered  recruits,  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  the  quota  called  for  in  the  United 
States."  This  item  was  quoted  from  the 
Imparcial  of  May  23d. 

A  silent  gentleman  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  in  regard  to  whom  our  curiosity 
had  been  excited,  looked  up  to  say  quiet- 
ly, "  I  fear  if  this  offer  were  known 
among  our  troops  some  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  have  had  no  pay  for  two  years 
might — "  then  he  paused — "  wish  they 
had  been  born  Americans."  The  official 
continued  with  a  scowl :  "  In  Nebraska, 
out  of  6,000  enlisted  men,  more  than  a 
thousand  have  deserted.  In  Minnesota 
only  3,000  out  of  an  allotment  of  10,000 
have  been  obtained.  In  Illinois,  out  of 
7,000  enlisted,  only  4,931  presented  them- 
selves." There  was  something  interest- 
ing in  the  accuracy  of  the  final  figure. 
"  In  Kansas  it  has  been  necessary  to  im- 
prison the  volunteers  in  Fort  Leaven- 
worth to  avoid  desertions."  I  got  the 
paper  containing  these  items  and  pre- 
served it.  There  were  more  of  the  same 
nature.  It  was  asserted  in  print  and  re- 
affirmed as  a  matter  of  personal  knowl- 
edge that  despairing  of  finding  fighting 
men  at  home,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  "  offered  Garibaldi   5,000,000 


pesetas  to  raise  a  band  of  Italians  for  the 
service." 

Spanish  misconception  and  ignorance 
died  hard,  if  indeed  they  are  yet  dead.. 
The  official  was  merely  a  national  type. 
My  letters,  re-enveloped  and  forwarded 
from  Monroe's,  Paris,  had  reached  me 
with  uninterrupted  regularity,  but  were 
three  weeks  on  the  way.  I  had  not  seen 
a  home  paper  since  the  middle  of  May. 
It  was  impossible  to  remain  wholly  un- 
influenced by  the  atmosphere  of  sur- 
rounding beliefs  and  sometimes  I  asked 
myself,  Can  any  of  these  things  be  true  ? 

In  our  prowlings  among  old  shops  F. 
and  I  had  picked  up  a  quaint  piece  of  blue 
china  bearing  in  German  the  inscription : 

"  Here  comfort   take," 

We  added  this  treasure  to  our  tea  serv- 
ice as  the  "  consolation  cup."  From  the 
day  Mr.  Woodford  left  till  the  ist  of 
May  F.  had  handed  it  to  me  every  after- 
noon with  a  sympathetic, 

"  I  know  you  need  it ;  you  must  be 
wretched  with  all  these  things  going  on." 

Admiral  Dewey  freed  me  from  the  con- 
solation cup  after  he  had  spoken.  What- 
ever my  secret  qualms,  I  always  had  the 
courage  to  reject  sympathy. 

For  some  time,  when  in  public,  we  had* 
addressed  each  other  only  in  French,  hav- 
ing received  warnings  of  the  unpopular- 
ity of  everything  English  by  hisses  and 
cries  of  "  Ingles,  Ingles !  "  from  irrespon- 
sible gamins  as  we  passed  in  the  street. 

An  American,  naturalized,  and  married 
to  a  Spaniard,  was  roughly  handled  in  a 
cafe  because  of  his  birth  in  the  country 
he  had  renounced.  This  renewed  F.'s 
fears  regarding  me. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  Madrid  papers 
appeared  with  "  ediciones  extraordinar- 
ias  "  announcing  in  staring  headlines  the 
"Triumph  of  Our  Squadron;"  "The 
Defeat  of  the  Enemy ;"  "  The  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Cruiser  Marry  Mack;"  "  Not 
a  Spaniard  Lost  in  the  Conflict."  Xlie 
Queen  sent  congratulations  to  the  "  de- 
fenders of  Santiago."  The  Minister  of 
Marine  communicated  the  victory  to  the 
Cortes.  Deputies,  Senators  and  public 
burst  into  "  entusiasmo  indescriptihle." 

The  official  spoke  of  the  action  as  "  A 
second  Lepanto.  The  Yankees  now  saw 
they  were  not  attacking  an  impoverished 
and  debilitated  people,"  but  a  nation  en- 
nobled by  history  and  character." 
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The  gentleman  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  looked  up ;  his  manner  was  solemn. 
All  paused  to  listen. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  that 
since  the  21st  of  April  we  have  been  in 
a  state  of  war,  lost  500  men  and  a  squad- 
ron at  Manila,  that  Cervera  is  threatened 
by  a  fleet  four  times  the  size  of  his  own, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  financial  bank- 
ruptcy, that  on  account  of  innumerable 
disturbances  caused  by  hunger  martial 
law  reigns,  and  still  we  can  fill  the  air 
with  empty  boasts?  Senores,  there  is 
but  one  salvation  for  us " — here  he 
paused  and,  glancing  around  the  circle, 
said  slowly,  "  A  quick  defeat." 

One  month  from  this  day  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  Cervera's  escape  from 
Santiago.  The  first  dispatch  reached  the 
Government  at  9  a.m.  and  was  immedi- 
ately telephoned  to  her  Majesty.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  hastened  to  the  Pal- 
ace with  charts  explaining  the  squad- 
ron's probable  route.  By  10  o'clock  this 
news  had  flashed  over  the  city.  At  5 
P.M.  there  came  a  confirmatory  telegram 
from  General  Blanco,  adding  details. 
Five  American  vessels  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  escaping  squadron.  Then  from 
Barcelona  there  was  communicated  a 
private  dispatch  from  Branet  &  Cie.,  San- 
tiago : 

"  Brilliant  defense.  Resist  perfectly.  Squad- 
ron has  escaped." 

There  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt. 
But  tho  there  were  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing,  the  animation  on  the  streets 
was  less  than  after  the  announcement  of 
the  capture  of  the  "  Merrimac,"  and  did 
not  approach  that  of  the  first  favorable 
intelligence  from  Manila.  Popular  feel- 
ing was  benumbed  by  repeated  disap- 
pointment. On  the  same  day  it  was  an- 
nounced General  Shafter  had  declared 
his  inability  to  proceed  without  reinforce- 
ments. The  Military  Club  telegraphed 
congratulations  to  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
the  front. 

We  went  to  the  Apollo  Theater  that 
evening,  knowing  there  would  be  demon- 
strations. There  was  a  great  display  of 
red  and  yellow  bunting,  much  repetition 
of  the  "  Cadiz  March,"  but  not  the  hearti- 
ness of  that  "  never  to  be  forgotten  " 
evening  in  the  early  spring. 

The  papers  of  the  following  day  con- 
tained columns  descriptive  of  rejoicings 


in  the  provinces.  At  Cadiz,  the  home  of 
Admiral  Cervera,  there  were  illumina- 
tions and  manifestations  of  enthusiasm, 
with  serenades  and  felicitations  to  his 
family. 

As  the  morning  advanced  sinister  ru- 
mors crept  abroad. 

The  utmost  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  an  outburst  of  disaffected  feel- 
ing. No  massing  of  groups  in  the  streets 
was  permitted.  No  one  was  allowed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  presidencia  but  em- 
ployes and  reporters.  Hisses  and  mutter- 
ings  of  **  enemy  of  the  people  "  might  be 
heard  as  members  of  the  Government 
passed  in  and  out.  The  city  was  very 
quiet;  it  was  torpor,  not  indifference. 
The  common  greeting  was : 

''  Esto  no  puede  durar."  ''  This  can- 
not continue." 

"  For  the  Americans  this  was  not  a 
combat,  it  was  a  spectacle." 

"  Santiago  has  made  Cavite  seem  an 
accident." 

Spaniards  say  of  themselves,  "  We 
conceal  our  blunders  with  phrases,  our 
misfortunes  with  words."  They  were 
dumb  before  this  calamity. 

"  I  am  eighty-four  years  old,  and  I  die 
with  the  navy,"  said  Admiral  Chacon. 

Reports  of  suspended  fiestas  came 
from  all  over  the  country.  And  from 
Galicia  and  the  northern  coast  might  be 
heard  the  sound  of  wailing  for  the  sailors 
lost  at  Santiago. 

It  was  all  desperately  pitiful.  One  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  smile  even  at  the 
rhodomontades  of  that  irrepressible 
boaster,  the  official,  who  said : 

"  Twenty-three  thousand  Americans 
at  Santiago  unable  to  capture  a  town  de- 
fended by  five  thousand  Spaniards.  The 
eagle  droops,  he  fears  to  attack  the  lion." 

The  official  was  not  only  typical  of  a 
class  but  of  a  class  phenomenally  de- 
veloped in  the  atmosphere  of  Madrid. 
While  the  reserves  were  collecting  for 
home  defense,  while  phantom  ships 
haunted  the  coast  and  a  frightened  popu- 
lation fled  before  rumors  of  Watson's 
approaching  fleet,  the  army  of  military 
officials — the  warriors  of  the  cafes — still 
boasted  of  the  unconquerable  chivalry  of 
Spain,  and  the  bull  fights  were  enjoyed 
and  chronicled  with  undiminished  zest 

On  the  evening  of  our  last  day  in  Mad- 
rid we  met  the  gentleman  on  the  stairs. 
He    did    not    pass    us    with    his    usual 
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salutation,  but,  pausing,  surprised  us  by 
saying  in  very  understandable  English: 

"  I  wish  you  a  safe  journey,  ladies," 
and,  then  turning  to  me,  added,  "  and  you 
a  happy  return  to  your  native  land." 

Had  ours  been  an  open  secret  after 

all? 

As  we  drove  from  the  hotel  groups 
were  gathered  about  the  newly  posted 
placards  pnnouncing  the  "  suspension  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees."  The  af- 
ternoon paper,  bought  at  the  station, 
showed    half    columns    of    blank    space 


where  the  censor  had  eliminated  matter 
"  detrimental  to  the  public  peace." 

And  so  with  the  news  of  the  surrender 
at  Santiago  sounding  about  us  we  said 
adios  to  Madrid,  with  its  beggars  and  bull 
fights,  its  lofty  pride  and  gentle  courtesy, 
its  magnificent  pictures,  medieval  pa- 
geants and  gilded  pretension. 

Would  time  '*  Give  back  the  upward 
looking  and  the  light "  to  this  nation 
bowed  by  ages  of  self-seeking  in  high 
places  ? 

GAlVfiSTCN.    Tux 


Life    on    the    Ocean    Wave 

By    Daisy    M.    S.    Teale 


THIS  summer  I  crossed  the  ocean, 
"  going  abroad  "  for  the  first  time. 
I  spent  three  months  there  and  re- 
turned. In  doing  so  I  made  this  discov- 
ery, among  others  :  that,  eager  as  I  was  to 
go  away,  I  was  a  thousand  times  more 
eager,  when  the  time  came,  to  come 
home.  Every  one  recalls  the  days  of 
happiness  in  childhood  spent  visiting  at 
grandma's  house ;  but  they  recall  as  well 
the  keener  thrill  with  which  they  saw 
the  old  familiar  sleigh  or  buggy  coming 
into  sight  across  the  hill  to  take  them 
home.  Exactly  that  sensation  comes  to 
every  tourist  at  sight  of  the  vessel  which 
will  bear  them  back — back  from  their 
visit  in  that  quaint  grandmother-land  of 
the  Old  World  to  their  real  home  in  the 
New  one. 

There  are  a  dozen  things  which  make 
a  return  voyage  different  from  a  voyage 
going  over.  Perhaps  the  one  most  strik- 
ing is  the  rapidity  with  which  all  passen- 
gers become  accjuainted  and  the  early  hour 
at  which  even  a  single  lone  stranger  may 
come  to  feel  at  home  among  a  thousand 
voyagers.  Coming  home,  as  many  of  us 
evidently  did,  on  the  same  vessel  we  had 
crossed  on,  there  were  oflficers  and  stew- 
ards and  sailors  whom  we  "  recognized 
and  greeted  as  if  life-long  friends.  Be- 
sides, many  on  board  had  even  met  each 
other  here  and  there  abroad,  from  gon- 
dolas in  Italy  to  small  hotels  in  Germany, 
from  stage-coaches  in  Scotland  to  the 
nu)iuUain  inns  of  Switzerland ;  these  al- 
ready were  old  friends.  Even  those  who 


were  entire  strangers  caught  the  spirit,  so 
that  the  first  hour  coming  home  wrought 
out  as  thorough  an  exchange  of  inter- 
course as  did  the  first  day  going  over. 
Again,  whereas  on  leaving  this  shore 
there  had  been  a  feeling  manifest  among 
those  who  were  quitting  terra  firma  for 
the  first  time,  of  tension,  dread,  of  ap- 
prehension and  of  fear,  on  starting  from 
the  other  shore  all  felt  experienced,  re- 
laxed and  looked  supremely  happy.  Some 
one  or  all  of  these  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  on  coming  home  instead  of  go- 
ing over  I  essayed  to  keep  a  diary. 

The  season  was  September.  Septem- 
ber means  that  nearly  all  on  board  are  of 
one  class — that  is,  returning  tourists. 
But,  alas !  September  means  one  other 
thing  also — it  means  rough  weather.  At 
sea  rough  weather  means  a  storm,  and  a 
storm,  in  turn,  means But  wait. 

Going  over  we  had  such  fine  weather 
that  most  of  us  had  been  disappointed. 
We  felt  we  were  being  cheated  out  of 
something;  we  had  longed  to  see  a 
storm ;  if  for  no  other  reason  to  have  an 
adventure  to  tell  of,  but  perhaps  more  es- 
pecially to  test  our  powers  of  endurance 
under  lual  dc  mcr.  Well,  I  for  one  ani 
not  an  ancient  mariner,  this  beingmy  first 
really  outlandish  expedition,  so  I  may  be 
excused.  P)Ut — w^ell — we  shall  all  know 
better  next  time. 

Hardly  had  the  darkness  of  the  first 
night  settled  down  on  us  when  with  it 
came  that  storm.  All  that  night  and  the 
next  day  and  the  next  night  it  lasted. 
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The  sea  bccaiiic  brine,  there  was  iodine  in 
the  gale,  we  were  followed  by  sharks  and 
porpoises,  ])etrels  skimmed  and  pounecd 
after  us  in  our  wake,  and  whales  rose  up 
to  pooh  contempt  at  us. 

And  yet  it  was  a  i^orj^eous  sij^^ht.  Our 
good  ship  was  in  glorious  warfare  with 
the  most  powerful  elements  of  nature. 
Now  rocked  from  side  to  side  by  the 
enormous  heaves  of  the  ocean  swell,  now 
perilously  buffeting  the  thunderous  beat 
of  wave  and  wind — it  was  a  real  warfare 
indeed.  At  one  moment  the  wind  would 
barricade  the  ship,  building  up  solid 
walls  to  keep  us  back ;  at  the  next  the 
ship  would  triumph,  going  at  these  like 
a  battering-ram. 

All  this  in  my  disguise  of  a  pen-weild- 
er  I  should  have  hailed  with  keen  delight 
and  ought  to  have  described  with  great 
felicity ;  but  those  two  sentences  appear 
to  be  as  far  as  I  got  on.  In  looking 
through  my  note-book  I  discover  that  the 
pages  which  by  strange  (  !)  concidence 
bear  the  dates  of  those  two  days  and 
nights  are  but  one  ghastly  blank.  I  am 
not  going  back  now  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened to  myself  during  that  time ;  I  real- 
ly was  not  a  fit  subject  to  know. 

It  began  the  first  evening  at  dinner. 
Of  a  sudden  everything  grew  strangely 
angular  and  awkward,  and  for  two  days 
there  followed  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  After  it  was  over  I  in- 
scribed across  those  pages  one  line,  cop- 
ied from  my  Byron,  which  explains  the 
situation.  It  was :  "  Sickened  o'er  the 
heaving  wave.*' 

At  length,  however,  came  the  third 
morning — clear  and  beautiful,  and  the 
promenade  deck  took  on  all  the  anima- 
tion of  a  street  scene.  By  noon  all  pas- 
sengers were  gathered  into  groups  on 
deck  and  all  were  talking  furiously.  All 
conversation  turned  at  first  upon  the 
storm ;  but  soon  it  passed  through  this 
like  sunshine  through  a  cloud  and  came 
to  something  else.  That  is,  we  vied  with 
one  another  in  attempts  to  rehearse  early 
those  tales  that  w^e  would  tell  at  home  of 
things  that  happened  to  us  ''  when  we 
were  abroad."  In  my  immediate  group 
there  were  three  men,  "  Captain,"  "  The 
Doc  "  and  "  The  Dominie,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  who  had  been  traveling  to- 
gether for  three  months.  Two  of  their 
adventures  were  these : 

The  day  that  they  had  started  home 


they  were  to  sail  from  Cherbourg.  "  The 
Doctor  "  and  "  The  Dominie  "  were  to  go 
straight  dcjwn  from  Paris,  but  "  The 
Captain  '  had  gone  on  the  day  before  in 
order  to  stop  over  at  Rouen.  His  two 
friends  had  his  baggage  with  them,  and 
in  his  baggage  was  his  letter  of  credit. 
That  night  he  slept  at  a  hotel  in  the  small 
town,  paying  his  bill  in  advance,  as  was 
his  custom,  and  putting  his  pocketbook 
under  iiis  pillow.  The  next  day  he 
walked  about  the  town,  and  not  until  ten 
minutes  to  train  time  did  he  discover  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  purse  in  his  bed- 
room. He  had  his  ticket  in  his  pocket, 
and  besides  that  he  had  just  one  franc. 
He  did  not  dare  go  back  to  the  hotel,  for 
if  he  waited  to  do  this  he  would  miss  his 
train ;  if  he  missed  his  train  he  would 
miss  his  boat :  if  he  missed  his  boat  he 
would  miss  his  traveling  companions : 
this  would  leave  him  without  passage, 
without  friends  and  without  money  far 
from  home.  So  he  boarded  the  train  and 
started  for  the  boat. 

The  train  moved  on  until  within  five 
miles  of  Cherbourg,  where,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  it  stopped.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  They  had  just  twenty-eight 
minutes  in  which  to  make  those  five 
miles.  He  alighted  to  see  what  the  trou- 
ble was,  and  there  found  one  of  those 
scenes  of  typical  foreign  helplessness.  A 
little  flood  had  washed  out  two  ties  from 
the  roadbed,  and  the  whole  crew  stood 
and  looked  at  it.  He  asked  them  what 
they  meant  to  do.  They  explained  that 
they  had  reported  the  matter  by  telegraph 
to  Caen,  and  that  the  construction  train 
would  be  along  in  probably  two  hours. 
In  true  American  fashion  he  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Speaking  in  a  shout  he  ordered 
them  to  set  to  work,  drag  down  a  tele- 
graph pole  that  lay  loose  beside  the 
track  and,  placing  it  beneath  the  rails,  to 
hurry  the  train  over.  Whereupon  they 
shruorged  and  gestured  and  protested, 
saying  that  they  had  no  orders  to  do  so. 
Again  he  ordered  them  to  do  his  bidding, 
dragging  the  pole  himself,  and  overpow- 
ering them  with  his  commands  rushed 
the  rails  into  place.  They  took  the  train 
across,  and  in  their  startled  fashion  ran 
it  on  to  Cherbourg.  He  reached  port 
just  in  time  to  scramble  aboard  the  light- 
er and  get  to  his  vessel,  with  only  seven 
minutes  to  spare  and  with  only  one  franc 
— nineteen  cents — in  his  pocket. 
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During  those  seven  minutes  the  cus- 
toms officer,  who  was  ashore,  learned 
their  story  from  the  conductor  and  the 
crew  of  the  train,  who  explained  it  all  by 
telling  him  with  bated  breath  that  they 
must  have  had  on  board  **  Monsieur 
Morgan,"  and  that  he  must  have  been 
over  and  bought  up  that  railroad. 

In  Italy  "  The  Doctor  "  had  encoun- 
tered the  omnipresent  vender  of  small 
wares  who  deals  in  souvenirs  and  curios 
and  in  all  foreign  countries  offers  these 
for  sale  at  cross  roads  in  the  country 
and  at  street  corners  in  cities.  The  way 
in  which  a  bargain  must  be  driven  with 
him  is  the  same  in  all  lands.  He  names  a 
price,  which  is  without  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  goods,  but  is  determined  by 
the  hight  of  his  ambition  to  delude  the 
purchaser ;  the  purchaser  then  names  a 
price  as  far  below  the  value  of  the  goods 
as  his  price  is  above,  and  then  the  bar- 
gaining begfins.  After  a  process  of  re- 
offer  and  refusal  the  two  meet  at  last  at 
some  point  which  is  somewhere  near  the 
right  one. 

Walking  about  in  Rome  one  day  "  The 
Doctor  "  found  a  little  Turk  cross  legged 
upon  the  pavement  offering  for  sale  some 
strings  of  beads.  "  The  Doctor  "  asked 
the  price,  then  made  the  proper  motion  to 
protest  against  the  answer  quoted,  stated 
his  own  price,  talked  for  ten  minutes  and 
came  off  with  twenty  strings  of  beads. 
But  later  his  conscience,  being,  as  it  al- 
ways was,  too  sensitive,  began  to  hurt 
him,  and  altho  his  two  friends  chided 
him  and  ridiculed  him  he  grew  sad,  and 
all  the  evening  was  morose  and  penitent. 

Next  morning  when  "  The  Captain  " 
and  "  The  Dominie  "  appeared  at  break- 
fast "The  Doctor"  was  missing.  He 
had  lain  awake  all  night  regretting  what 
he  thought  was  meanness  in  attempting, 
as  the  Turk  had  told  him,  to  get  beads 
for  half  their  value,  and  thus  "  take  the 
bread  out  of  a  poor  man's  mouth,"  so  ris- 
ine:  early  he  had  started  out  to  find  the 
fellow  and  give  him  more  money.  The 
Turk  saw  him  coming,  and,  delighted, 
got  out  all  his  beads.  The  American  tried 
to  make  clear  what  he  came  for,  but  the 
old  man  could  not  understand.  To  have 
money  pressed  on  him  was  an  experi- 
ence he  was  not  familiar  with.  He  sup- 
po.sed.  of  course,  "  The  Doctor  "  wanted 
to  buy  more  beads.  Try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  make  him  understand ;  the  only 


thing  to  do  was  to  buy  more  beads.  The 
Turk,  in  view  of  this,  offered  a  better 
bargain  than  the  day  before,  and  it  ended 
by  "  The  Doctor's "  giving  as  much 
money  as  the  day  before  and  coming 
back  to  his  hotel  with  twice  again  as 
many  beads. 

Voyages  are  called  "  eventful "  or 
"  uneventful  "  according  to  whether  one 
of  the  following  several  things  either  does 
or  does  not  happen ;  for  in  all  ocean  trav- 
el there  are  (besides  a  storm,  which  in 
the  present  state  of  expert  navigation  is 
an  inconvenience  rather  than  a  danger) 
several  dangers  which  are  real  ones  and 
which  are  great  in  just  about  this  order. 
First,  there  is  the  danger  of  collision — 
cither  with  some  other  vessel,  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  fog,  or  with  an  iceberg. 
Both  of  these  are  commonly  enough  met 
on  the  so-called  Northern  route.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  danger  of  fire,  which 
when  once  under  way  on  a  vessel  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  extinguish.  This  is 
because  of  the  high  winds  that  always 
prevail  on  the  sea.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
danger  of  a  broken  shaft,  which,  on  sin- 
gle screw  liners  at  least,  renders  a  vessel 
absolutely  helpless.  There  is  almost  no 
possibility  of  mending  such  a  break  at 
sea,  and  so  the  vessel  must  drift  on  and 
on  until  picked  up  by  accident  and  towed 
to  anchorage. 

Apart  from  these  dangers  there  are 
several  minor  incidents,  some  one  of 
which  may  make  a  voyage  famous.  But 
even  of  these  few  we  had  none,  save  one — 
indeed,  the  chief  one.  That  is,  there  were 
no  deaths,  as  there  frequently  are;  there 
were  no  births,  as  there  also  often  are ; 
and,  while  there  may  have  been  betroth- 
als unknown  to  those  of  us  not  con- 
cerned, there  were  no  marriages.  Again 
we  were  beginning  to  feel  cheated  when 
the  situation  was  relieved  most  unex- 
pectedly. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  out ;  we  were  ex- 
actly in  mid-ocean  and  as  far  from  land 
each  way  as  we  could  be.  The  man  was 
young,  ah!  young  indeed.  He  had  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  his  weird  mo- 
roseness  and  his  sallow  melancholy. 
Through  one  whole  day  he  had  posed  in 
solitary  meditation  in  a  chair  on  deck, 
and  through  another  sat  composing  with 
great  diligence  what  later  proved  to  be  a 
farewell  letter  to  her  in  blank  verse. 
Then,    rising    tragically,    he    gave    one 
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"  curdling  "  cry,  and  sprang  across  the 
rail  and — did  it.  It  was  a  shocking  mo- 
ment, for,  while  many  words  of  many 
well-known  phrases  have  the  power  to 
chill  the  blood,  none  in  the  whole  vocabu- 
larly  of  both  sea  and  land  can  equal  in  its 
horrid  horror  the  wild  cry,  "  Man  over- 
board !  " 

Suddenly  what  had  appeared  like  list- 
less laziness  among  the  crew  turned  to  a 
hum  of  industry,  and  what  had  been  con- 
fusion crystallized  itself  into  a  paragon 
of  order.  With  the  quick  precision  of 
trained  horses  springing  to  their  places 
at  the  clanging  of  a  fire-bell  every  man 
came  to  his  post,  the  vessel  put  about 
and,  in  a  boat  already  lowered,  the  cap- 
tain, mate  and  three  good  able  seamen 
were  off  to  the  rescue.  Partly  because 
the  sea  was  smooth  and  partly  because  of 
what  was  marvelous  good  luck  the  thing 
was  wrought  which  in  such  cases  almost 
never  happens — the  fellow  was  rescued. 

Up  the  swinging  ladder  at  the  side, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, they  drew  the  rescued  with  his 
rescuers.  But  when  he  had  been  shaken 
into  consciousness  and  while  the  surgeon 
and  the  captain  bent  above  hi^  in  the 
circle  of  the  gazing  crowd  the  climax  of 
anxiety  was  followed  by  an  anti-climax 
of  hilarity ;  for  when  into  the  gruff  old 
surgeon's  ear  he  whispered  a  familiar 
story  of  affection  gone  wrong,  of  refusal 
and  of  consequent  despair,  the  old  man 
answered : 

"  Oh,  yes,  young  man ;  I  once  knew 
such  a  youngster  in  just  such  a  fix  my- 
self!" 

"  And  did  he,  too,  commit  suicide  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  No.  She's  been 
my  wife  for  twenty  years." 

That  Thursday  night  following  the 
episode  of  the  man  overboard  I  sat  late 
on  the  deck  in  conversation  with  the  cap- 
tain. Incidentally  it  was  a  moonlight 
night — one  of  those  "  two  souls  with  but 
a  single  thought "  occasions,  both  of 
which  facts  combined  to  make  him  at  one 
time  both  reminiscent  and  confiding.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  to  know — stern,  dili- 
gent, astute,  adjusted  like  a  watch  to  both 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  water  proof 
and  wind  proof.  He  had  followed  one 
profession  all  his  life,  had  gone  to  sea  in 
the  merchant  service  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, stuck  to  his  calling  for  many  years, 
ate   salt  pork   and   dried   beef,   scraped 


decks,  slushed  masts  and  undergone  the 
whole  routine  from  furling  the  mizzen 
royal  to  helping  pass  the  weather  main 
top  sail  earring  in  days  when  topsails 
were  single  sails.  And  yet  withal,  as 
such  sea-going  people  often  are,  he  was 
in  some  respects  as  simple  minded  as  a 
child. 

Never  been  married  himself?  "  No." 
And  then  after  a  little  pulling-  at  the 
thread  of  his  confidence,  which  loosed  it- 
self and  came  away  much  like  a  hawser 
through  the  braces  of  a  stay,  out  came 
this  story: 

"  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  my  tenth 
year  with  this  company,  but  my  first  as 
captain  of  a  boat  of  my  own.  I  scoffed  a 
good  deal  at  them,  then,  those  little  jig- 
gly  boxes — had  to  be  set  on  a  tripod  still. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
which  films  could  be  used.  It  was  left 
behind  on  board,  forgotten,  and  was  nev- 
er claimed  among  the  '  Lost  and  Founds.' 
It  knocked  about  for  two  or  three  round 
trips ;  then  in  New  York  one  time  I  had 
the  roll  developed,  just  out  of  the  silliest, 
most  accidental  curiosity.  The  weather 
must  have  been  so  rough  the  owner  had 
no  chance  to  use  it,  for  there  had  been 
only  one  exposure,  and  that  had  been 
made  before  starting.  Must  have  been  a 
friend,  a  sister,  or — somebody. 

"  For  scA^en  years  I  spent  all  of  my 
time  ashore  between  trips  on  both  sides 
trying  to  locate  her  through  friends  of 
passengers  whose  addresses  I  still  had 
from  that  one  voyage.  .  .  .  No.  Not 
yet  I  haven't.  .  .  .  But  I  will.  I 
never  leave  port  either  way  to  this  day 
but  I  look  to  see  her  come  on  board  by 
some  strange  chance.  And — "  here 
his  voice  sank  to  an  eager  whisper  and 
his  eyes  glanced  furtively  to  see  that  no 
one  else  was  listening,  "  I — I  believe 
she'll  come.  I — I  have  a  queer,  strange 
feeling  that  somehow  she's  looking  for 
me,  too.  The  only  other  time  I  ever 
told  this  story  was  once  to  a  man  five 
years  ago,  and  he  said  he,  too,  thought 
she  would.  He  believed  in  something — 
may  be  I  don't  quite  oronounce  it  right — 
'  elective  affinities.*  " 

While  we  were  walking  there  had 
come  in  sight  a  few  miles  off  a  derelict — 
one  of  those  great,  naked-ribbed  vessels, 
adrift,  unmanned,  deserted  by  every  liv- 
ing creature,  its  skeleton  hulk  still  lying 
unburied  on  the  field  of  its  storm-fight- 
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ing  and  seafaring.  Our  attention  turned 
to  it,  as  likewise  did  our  conversation. 
He  suggested  that  in  an  old  scrap-book 
into  which  a  hundred  stories  of  seafar- 
ing life  had  found  their  way  he  had  one 
clii)ping  he  would  show  me.  He  brought 
it  from  somewhere  below,  and,  going  off 
to  enter  on  his  duties  for  the  night,  he 
left  me  there  in  that  appropriate  half- 
light  and  still  in  sight  of  that  great, 
ghastly  floating  skeleton,  to  read  this 
story,  which  next  day  I  copied  in  my 
note-book. 

''  In  Deceml)cr,  1873,  the  British  ship 
'  Dei  Gratia  '  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with 
the  *  Mary  Celeste,'  an  American  brigan- 
tine,  found  derelict  in  latitude  38°  20' 
north,  longitude  17°  15'  west,  but  with- 
out apparent  cause  for  her  abandonment. 
The  exterior  of  the  ship  showed  no  evi- 
dence that  she  had  struck  on  any  rock  or 
ground.  As  with  the  exterior,  so  wrth 
the  interior.  A  minute  examination 
proved  conclusively  that  no  accident 
could  have  befallen  her,  for  hull  and 
masts  and  yards  were  all  in  perfect  or- 
der. She  had  not  been  in  collision,  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  thimble  on  a  reel  above 
the  captain's  desk  not  having  been  upset. 
The  crew  had  not  been  drunk — jthe  barrels 
of  spirits  in  the  larder  stood  untouched 
and  in  good  order.  She  had  not  been 
robbed,  destroyed  or  pilfered,  for  the  ar- 
ticles of  cargo  corresponded  in  detail  to 
entries  on  the  bills  of  lading.  She  had 
not  been  overhauled  by  pirates,  for  the 
items  in  her  manifest  stood  undisturbed 
to  the  last  one.  There  was  found  no  evi- 
dence of  any  struggle  or  confusion  and 
no  sign  of  mutiny.  The  captain  was  well 
known  in  Gibraltar,  and  no  one  there  be- 
lieved him  capable  of  lending  a  hand  to 
the  perpetration  of  any  foul  play.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  his  wife  and  child  had  been  on  board 
with  him." 

Why  had  the  "  Mary  Celeste  "  been 
abandoned  ?  *'  Up  to  the  present  time," 
concluded  the  GxhrsXtdiV  Chronicle  of  June 
20th,  1874.  ''  not  a  word  had  been  heard, 
nor  a  trace  discovered  of  the  missing  cap- 
tain or  the  crew,  the  lady  or  the  child." 

If  you  ever  cross  and  have  a  chance,  by 
all  means  get  acquainted  with  the  crew. 
There  may  possibly  be  passengers  aboard 
wliose  acf|uaintancc  you  would  like  to 
make  and  cultivate,  but  this  can  l>e  done 
at  your  leisure  and  on  land,  while  that  of 


officers  and  sailors  cannot  be.  Their  oc- 
cupations and  appearances  range  through 
a  field  as  wide  as  do  their  names.  These 
names  run  all  the  way  down  from  the 
Williams,  Masons,  Edwardses  and  Ar- 
thurs of  the  navigating  officers ;  McGreg- 
ors, Campbells  and  McKenzies  of  the  en- 
gineers' department ;  Atkins,  Tompkins 
and  Wilkinsens  of  the  steward's  depart- 
ment, to  O'Briens,  Finnegans,  O'Flanni- 
gans  and  Murphys  of  the  stoke  hold. 

Of  the  officers  the  captain  is  the  only 
one  who  ever  is  en  evidence.  He  walks 
the  deck,  accosts  the  passengers  and,  with 
great  dignity,  presides  at  table ;  but  the 
other  officers  pass  silently  and  unknown 
between  the  bridge  and  their  own  quar- 
ters with  faces  of  humility  and  a  taciturn 
manner  enforced  by  the  company's  rules. 

Of  the  crew  the  stewards  alone  are  to 
be  seen ;  but  these  are  well  worth  talking 
to.  They  are  true  sailors,  and  the  life 
of  a  sailor  is  interesting  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  few  pleasures  and  many 
hardships.  Usually  the  boldest  men 
alive,  they  are  the  very  abject  slaves  of 
superstitious  fear.  Everything  con- 
nected with  their  occupation — the  great 
mystery  of  the  sea,  the  uncertainty  of  life 
upon  its  bosom,  the  isolation  and  fre- 
quent loneliness,  the  wonders  of  the 
storms  and  calms  and  lights — everything 
indeed  is  calculated  to  impress  a  sailor 
with  the  power  of  signs  and  omens.  They 
have  many  puerile  apprehensions  con- 
cerning such  things  as  carrying  a  corpse, 
whistling  on  shipboard,  etc.  The  first  is 
not  especially  remarkable ;  for  most  of  us 
on  shore  get  rather  "  creepy  "  if  we  have 
to  sleep  within  a  house  where  lies  a 
corpse.  The  objection  to  whistling  is 
also  easily  explained  by  the  old  practice 
of  "  whistling  for  a  wind ;  "  for  an  inju- 
dicious whistler  might  thus  easily  bring 
on  a  blow  from  the  wrong  quarter.  Other 
things  which  are  counted  unlifcky  are : 
To  sneeze  on  the  moment  of  embark- 
ing ;  to  count  the  passengers  on  board ; 
to  ask  after  starting  whither  the  ship  is 
bound ;  to  point  with  the  finger  to  a  ship 
at  sea,  etc.  All  which  ideas  of  the  super- 
natural are  pretty  much  the  same  on 
every  ship,  whether  the  flag  flown  be  the 
Union  Jack,  the  German  Eagle,  the 
French  Tri-color,  the  Yankee  Stars  and 
Stripes  or  even  the  Chinese  Dragon. 

But  besides  the  persons  just  described 
some    of   on^'s    fellow    passengers    arc 
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equally  as  interesting".  There  is  no  place 
in  [he  land  (not  to  say  off  it)  where  op- 
portunities })rcsent  themselves  to  learn 
in  such  short  time  to  know  people  for 
what  they  really  are  as  in  a  single  week 
on  shipboard.  Peculiarities  come  out 
with  strange  rapidity  and  stand  por- 
trayed with  vivid  accuracy.  This  is  true 
in  the  cabin,  the  saloon,  on  deck,  in  state- 
rooms and  elsewhere ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  places  to  see  the  best  and  worst 
of  all  traits  is  about  the  table  in  the  din- 
ing-room. 

The  evening  before  landing  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  so-called  farewell  din- 
ners at  each  table.  At  our  table  there 
was  one  man — an  Englishman,  half- 
clown  and  half -philosopher,  whose 
chiefest  source  of  interest  and  the  whole 
subject  of  whose  conversation  was  the 
wife  whom  he  had  left  at  home.  He  had 
caused  much  amusement  on  the  voyage 
by  the  putting  into  practice  of  a  scheme 
he  had  devised,  which  was  no  less  ex- 
travagant than  that  of  bringing  with  him 
in  a  box  a  lot  of  homing  pigeons.  The 
letting  loose  of  one  of  these  each  day  had 
caused  a  scene  of  mirth  and  raillery  on 
deck.     Each  bore  a  message  to  his  wife 


to  tell  her  what  he  was  or  (to  be  accu- 
rate) just  what  he  was  not  doing. 

The  last  night  of  the  voyage,  when  we 
had  assembled  for  dinner,  the  steward 
brought  to  our  table  a  huge  steaming  pot- 
pie,  so  rare  a  dish  that  when  we  had 
about  devoured  it  some  one  asked  him 
how  they  carried  birds — alive  or  in  cold 
storage. 

*'  Don't  carry  'em  at  all,  sir.  Special 
case  this  trip." 

"  How  did  that  happen  ?  "  This  from 
our  friend  the  Englishman. 

"  Don't  know  just  how  it  was,  sir. 
New  pigeon  was  found  every  day  out  on 
a  rail  of  the  lower  deck  beside  the  cook's 
pantry.  Kind  hearted  sort  of  fellow,  sir. 
He  took  'em  in.  Last  day's  run  this,  so 
he  made  up  a  ])ie — no  other  use  for  'em, 
sir.     Like  the  pie?  " 

The  last  day  of  every  voyage  is  the  one 
that  passes  most  quickly,  for  toward  the 
end  of  such  a  week  friendship  and  one's 
adaptability  to  one's  environment  begin 
to  ripen  apace,  and  are  only  just  on  the 
verge  of  perfect  blending  when  the  pros- 
pect of  a  separation  looms  up  on  the  hor- 
izon simultaneously  with  the  sighting  of 
land. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Paris    to    New    York    by    Car 

By  Harry  de  Windt 

[Mr.  de  Wlndt,  explorer,  journalist  and  engineer,  recently  completed  an  all-land  trip  from  Paris 
to  New  V'ork  via  Bering  Sti'aits,  principally  to  make  maps  and  gather  knowledge  to  prove  the  feasi- 
bilitj'  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Irkutsk  to  East  Cape  in  Siberia,  the  tunneling  of  Bering 
Straits  and  a  railroad  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  Alaska  to  the  present  terminus.  He  is  a  trav- 
eler of  no  small  repute,  having  in  1885,  encouraged  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
Borneo,  crossed  Borneo  from  east  to  west  with  the  object  of  opening  up  the  country.  In  1887  he 
journeyed  from  Peking  to  the  Volga  by  mules,  camels  and  horses,  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  and  a 
large  section  of  Siberia  .  and  in  1888  he  went  from  St.  Petersburg  through  Russia,  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan, and  in  1890  visited  the  Siberian  prisons,  and  four  years  later  the  notorious  Kara  mines.  Dur- 
ing the  Japanese  War  he  was  special  correspondent  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  Far  East.  He  is  a 
forceful  man,  forty-six  years  old,  of  French  and  English  parentage,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
served  for  ten  years  in  the  Warwickshire  Regiment,  from  which  he  retired  as  captain.  In  1896  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  this  railroad,  which  the  following  article,  obtained  as  an  interview,  describes. — 
Editor.] 


THE  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
Alaska  will  not  be  one-quarter  of 
those  in  the  construction  of  the 
White  Pass  Railroad  dreamed  of  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  for  further 
north  the  mountains  diminish,  and  the 
valleys,  thickly  wooded  to  within  eighty 
miles  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  run  north 
and  south.  The  tunneling  of  Bering 
Straits  will  not  require  blasting,  for  be- 
neath the  water  which  in  no  place  is  over 


twenty-three  fathoms  is  not  rock,  but 
schist  or  slate.  Behring  Straits,  tho  va- 
riously reported  from  seventeen  to  thir- 
ty miles  wide,  is  actually  forty.  As  a 
Russian  engineer  said,  the  Diomedes 
seemed  to  be  placed  there  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  tunnel.  The  first  island  is 
fifteen  miles  from  East  Cape,  the  second 
fifteen  miles  from  that,  and  the  third  five 
miles  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  is  not  possible  to  bridge  the  Straits 
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on  account  of  the  floes  and  icebergs,  that 
tho  appearing  at  certain  seasons  a  com- 
pact mass  are  not  once  in  twenty  years 
sufficiently  solid  to  cross.  In  midwinter 
the  temperature  at  East  Cape  is  seventy- 
eight  degrees  below  zero.  (On  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railroad  it  is  frequently 
fifty  degrees  below.)  In  summer  for  a 
period  it  is  ninety  degrees  above,  and 
Bering  Straits  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  are 
as  open  as  the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  Si- 
berian side  mosquitoes  are  innumerable. 
The  opportunity  for  construction  af- 
forded by  this  open  season  is  readily 
seen. 

In  Northeastern  Siberia  the  mountains 
are  low  detached  chains  with  wide  plains 
between,  wooded  to  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  East  Cape,  where  the  snow  is 
never  over  four  feet  deep  on  the  level, 
tho  in  the  valleys  it  drifts  to  seventeen 
feet  deep.  The  forty  engineers  sent  out 
by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  surveying  for  this  railroad 
have  planned  no  mountain  climbing  or 
tunneling,  but  a  road,  by  tacking  to  avoid 
the  mountains,  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk, 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  now 
under  construction ;  half  way  to  Verkoy- 
ansk,  then  due  northeast  to  Verni  Kol- 
ymsk ;  south  one  hundred  miles,  and  to 
East  Cape. 

Convict  labor  will  be  used  on  the  Si- 
berian side  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  railroad,  and  such  lumber 
camps  established.  On  both  sides  the 
forests  supply  the  ties  and  lumber  for 
construction  of  a  thousand  miles  of  shed 
in  Siberia  and  the  same  in  Alaska.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Frey,  of  Denver,  Col,  is  presidentof 
the  Trans-Alasakan  Railroad  Company, 
which  will  construct  a  road  of  twenty-six 
hundred  miles  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Russian  Government  will  operate 
the  Siberian  road.  It  has  passed  the 
stage  of  a  dream.  The  road  will  be  a 
single-track  one  for  freight,  with  sidings, 
and^  will  enable  a  train  to  pull  out  oi 
Paris,  and  three  weeks  later  enter  New 
York  City.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  be 
encountered  is  the  Pundra  Swamp,  two 
hundred  miles  across,  lying  between 
Vcrkoyansk  and  East  Cape,  impassable 
except  when  frozen,  which  must  be  piled 
with  logs  one  upon  another  as  the  Chat- 
moss  Mire,  ten  miles  long,  in  Derby- 
shire, ICngland.  The  idea  of  a  railroad 
to  (he  Arctic  Ocean  paralyzes  the  skep- 
tical  and   unposted   mind.     Forty   Rus- 


sian engineers  and  myself  have  seen  this 
country  and  know  it  can  be  done.  The 
entire  cost  of  building  will  not  be  the 
amount  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  ex- 
pending in  the  construction  of  its  sub- 
way, and  twelve  years  hence  it  will  be  in 
operation.  The  White  Pass  Railroad  is 
paying  enormously.  This  railroad  will 
not  run  through  a  land  incapable  of  feed- 
ing it.  There  is  lumber ;  recently  large 
deposits  of  tin  have  been  found  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  richest  known 
copper  deposits,  as  well  as  indications  of 
great  gold  fields.  The  same  on  the  Si- 
berian side  has  awakened  the  Russian 
authorities.  Cape  Nome  is  but  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  south  of  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  There  will  be  terminals,  yards 
and  custom  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits,  and  why  not  hotels  when  Cape 
Nome  has  one  that  rivals  your  smaller 
New  York  hostelries,  with  mosaic  floors, 
a  mahogany  bar,  red  velvet  chairs,  elec- 
tric lights,  two  hundred  rooms,  and  is  al- 
ways overflowing  at  exorbitant  prices. 

On  the  American  side  there  is  scant 
population  of  Esquimaux  and  Indians, 
on  the  other  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand Tchukulschi.  It  was  this  tribe 
that  captured  me  and  my  outfit  in 
1896,  and  held  us  prisoners  for  forty- 
seven  days,  when  a  flag  of  distress 
hoisted  b}'^  us  was  seen  by  the  crew  of 
the  whaler  "  Belvedere,"  of  New  Bed- 
ford, who  undoubtedly  saved  our  lives. 
We  had  journeyed  from  east  to  west, 
through  Alaska,  before  the  days  of  the 
White  Pass  Railroad,  only  to  have  our 
instruments,  photographs,  surveys  and 
maps  stolen.  On  this  last  trip,  which 
was  eminently  successful,  we  boarded 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter  "  The- 
tis "  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  five  miles  north 
of  East  Cape,  and  were  put  on  the  ice 
five  miles  from  the  Alaskan  shores, 
which  we  reached  with  some  difficulty. 

In  that  northern  region  the  best  water 
is  brackish,  and  is  a  difficulty  to  solve. 
The  natives  sufifer  with  goiter  and  stom- 
ach trouble  from  boiled  snow. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  construct  en- 
gines of  a  peculiar  type  for  this  pro- 
posed railroad,  to  obviate  the  annoyance 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  metal, 
and  the  oil  cups  must  be  fitted  with 
lamps.  Within  twelve  years  the  electric 
engine  will  be  perfected,  and  T  prophesv 
with  absolute  belief  that  this  so-called 
dream  will  be  realized. 
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Confessions  of  a  Wife. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  none  of  us, 
however  romantically  inquisitive,  ever 
hnd  our  mothers'  maiden  letters  among 
the  family  records  in  the  attic.  Ap- 
parently, they  were  winged  messages 
that  have  long  since  passed  out  of  time. 
And  since  this  sort  of  feminine  litera- 
ture has  become  a  feature  of  current  fic- 
tion, we  better  understand  the  reason 
for  their  disappearance.  Such  letters 
belong  as  intimately  to  the  man  who 
wins  them  as  the  soul  belongs  to  God. 
And  their  publication  vulgarizes  the 
very  nature  of  women.  Thus  the  Con- 
fessions of  a  Wife/^  evidently  written  to 
imitate  all  the  passion  and  tenderness  in 
feminine  character,  are  to  be  condemned 
because  they  are  like  apocryphal  scrip- 
tures that  may  actually  reveal  the  gos- 
pels of  another  woman's  heart,  whose 
poor  evangels  of  love  may  have  been 
changed  into  real  tragedies  of  shame 
and  neglect. 

But  the  saddest  thing  about  such 
writing  is  that  publication  makes  it  seem 
absurd.  The  little  feminine  swirl  of 
spirit,  the  pretty  posing,  the  mad  de- 
fiances of  maidenhood,  all  so  charming 
in  action,  when  confessed  and  recorded 
shamelessly  step  by  step,  not  only  seem 
ridiculous,  but  the  reader  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  that  all  along  the 
heroine  has  matched  her  wit  underhand- 
edly  against  masculine  credulity. 

"  Marna,"  the  wife  of  these  confes- 
sions, is  the  daughter  of  an  ex-gover- 
nor, who  has  a  matrimonially  predes- 
tined secretary.  And  she  begins  her 
story  with  that  sort  of  kindergarten  ego- 
tism peculiar  to  sentimental  young  wom- 
en who  write  love  letters  for  sale.  Now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  elemental  decen- 
cies of  the  public,  which  are  being  con- 
tinually outraged,  this  is  bad  form  from 
the  standard  of  art.  The  lack  of  pro- 
portion in  the  romantic  sensibilities  of  a 
man  is  a  sort  of  poetic  extravagance  of 
nature  to  be  expected.  We  have  long 
conceded  him  the  literary  rights  to  all 

*  CoNTEssiONS  OF  A  WiFE.  By  Mary  Adams. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 


tiie  bombastic  deceptions  of  passion ; 
but  in  a  woman  the  whole  world  resents 
the  lack  of  modesty  implied  by  such  a 
demonstration.  It  is  as  false  to  wom- 
anhood as  if  she  had  betrayed  their 
own  sacred  secrets  of  love  in  the  market 
places. 

And  there  is  something  disproportion- 
ate in  the  romantic  situation  ''  Marna  " 
creates.  The  idea  of  a  woman  without 
courage,  poise  or  strength  feeling  her 
kinship  to  the  hurricane  impulses  of  a 
summer  night  is  ridiculous.  But  this 
in  fact  is  "  Marna's  "  way  of  introducing 
her  little  stormy-petrel  soul  to  the  read- 
er. She  flings  her  skirt  over  her  head 
and  runs  out  into  the  wind-tossed,  sop- 
ping-wet gardens.  Evidently  a  man 
must  appear  in  order  to  give  dignity  and 
significance  to  the  situation.  And  ac- 
cording to  that  romantic  providence 
which  never  fails  the  novelist,  he  does 
appear,  "  the  secretary,''  wrings  her  out, 
so  to  speak,  and  bundles  her  back  into 
the  house.  But  by  this  time  she  has 
taken  her  cue  from  the  stars,  and  to  the 
end  of  her  courtship  she  persistently 
connects  herself  with  the  most  imposing 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  She  pins 
herself  like  a  little  white  moth  first  to 
one  heavenly  body  and  then  another, 
and  insists  upon  comparing  her  emo- 
tions with  all  the  mightier  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

But,  while  all  this  may  be  very  charm- 
ing in  the  maid,  in  the  wife  such  a 
strenuous  disposition  foreshadows  un- 
happiness.  And  "  Marna's "  experi- 
ences with  her  husband  bear  eloquent 
testimoney  to  this  truth.  She  makes  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  prolong  the 
pagan  ecstasy  of  courtship  after  mar- 
riage, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
phase  of  love  has  about  as  little  to  do 
with  married  life  as  little  blue  eggs  have 
to  do  with  preparatory  bird  songs.  She 
persists  in  keeping  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  within  the  circle  of  domestic  con- 
sciousness. She  clings  to  them  valiant- 
ly as  the  everlasting  witnesses  of  her 
happiness,  when  really  they  have  never 
had  any  part  or  interest  in  her  perform- 
ances. 
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Nor  is  this  the  sum  of  ''  Marna  "  the 
wife's  shortcomings.  She  makes  a  god 
of  her  husband,  a  species  of  feminine 
idolatry  that  has  aggravated  many  a 
man  into  evil  courses.  For  there  is  a 
sort  of  everlasting  integrity  in  mascu- 
line nature  that  warns  him  ap-ainst  this 
embarrassing  pedestal  deification.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  knows  the  right  is 
his  to  inshrine  the  woman  he  marries 
above  the  altar  of  his  heart.  Whether 
she  fits  the  place  or  not  does  not  really 
matter,  since  he  does  it  simply  to  com- 
plete his  own  natural  relations  to  her. 
And  so  when,  like  "  Marna,"  the  wife  is 
herself  beforehand  in  this  act  of  conjugal 
sanctifying,  she  has  really  deprived  him 
of  his  privilep^es,  stolen  his  own  partic- 
ular graces  and  left  him  with  the  nig- 
gardly part  of  strutting  according  to  a 
grandiloquent  ideal  of  the  female  imag- 
ination. No  wonder  "  Mama's  "  hus- 
band called  her  a  "  wearing  wife."  No 
man  could  have  been  content  with  such 
a  paragon  of  goodness  whose  every  ex- 
pression of  affection  was  accusing  or 
hysterical.  Such  women  do  not  give 
their  husbands  a  fair  chance  to  be  hon- 
est or  even  faithful. 

Fortunately  the  mind  that  governed 
"  Marna's "  affectional  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  convolutions,  and  in  the  end  we 
find  her  measuring  up  with  her  domestic 
difficulties.  There  is  this  curious  thing 
about  women,  they  are  never  great  by 
nature.  Their  view  of  life  is  too  short, 
and  their  personalities  are  limited  by 
too  many  feminine  details.  The  oppor- 
tunitv  which  enables  them  to  stretch 
into  heroic  ])roportions  is  abnormal. 
But  occasionally  a  conjunction  of  des- 
perate circumstances  frightens  one  of 
them  up  on  a  pedestal,  adds  a  cubit  to 
her  stature,  and  compels  her  to  grapple 
with  a  larger  situation  and  even  assume 
a  nobler  relation  to  destiny.  Thus, 
"  Marna,"  apparently  forsaken  by  her 
husband  and  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  old  and  faithful  lover,  has 
not  only  her  courage  sorely  tried,  but 
even  the  integrity  of  her  own  soul.  Great 
forces  that  make  and  govern  character 
righteously  are  quickened  in  her  and 
finally  dignify  her  with  a  becoming 
gravity.  There  is  a  measured  power  of 
expression  in  her,  significant  of  a  strong- 
er intelligence  and  a  more  disciplined 
spirit. 


The  literary  style  of  the  confessions 
is  distinctly  feminine,  often  charming 
and  always  interesting.  The  author, 
who  hides  under  the  name  Mary 
Adams,  is  certainly  not  a  man. 

Eternalism 

If  truth  must  be  told,  we  regard  all  these 
books  on  "  eternalism,"  ''  immortability  " 
and  what  not  as  just  a  little  foolish.  The 
attempt  to  give  scientific,  or  even  meta- 
physical, precision  to  theories  which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  transcend  reason 
and  evidence  lends  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing an  air  of  artifice  and  insincerity.  The 
present  theory,  '*  eternalism  "  the  author 
calls  it,  is  an  old,  old  Oriental  belief  with 
the  chief  justification  of  that  belief  omit- 
ted.* 

"  Religion,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  is  the 
belief  in  Eternal  Justice ;  Materialism  is 
the  belief  in  Eternal  Injustice."  The  hu- 
man mind  demands  justice,  therefore  re- 
ligion must  be  true  and  materialism  must 
be  false.  (Query:  Is  all  that  the  human 
mind  demands  necessarily  true?)  Now 
it  is  perfectly  evident,  continues  the  argu- 
ment, that  some  scheme  beyond  our  pres- 
ent mortal  life  is  required  by  the  dictates 
of  justice.  Looking  merely  at  the  limits 
of  life  from  birth  to  death,  we  do  not 
seem  to  receive  the  award  of  our  good 
and  evil  deeds.  The  common  religious 
answer  to  this  difficulty  is  the  assumption 
of  man's  immortality  after  death,  when 
the  great  Judge  metes  out  to  him  punish- 
ment or  beatification  in  accordance  with 
his  earthly  career.  But,  says  Mr.  Smith, 
this  theory  cannot  be  true  for  two  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Science  has 
discredited  the  notion  of  individual  crea- 
tion ;  it  has  no  room  for  the  manufacture 
at  birth  of  a  new  soul  not  correlated  to 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  suppose  that  what 
has  a  beginning  can  continue  on  without 
an  end.  Can  a  line  finite  one  way  be  in- 
finite the  other  ?  was  Festus'  way  of  put- 
ting the  self-contradiction.  But,  above 
all,  the  theory  of  individual  creation  and 
subsequent  immortality  is  not  rightly  re- 
ligious, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  just.  When 
the  new  soul  is  created  (whether  we 
think  in  terms  of  inheritance  and  environ- 

•  Etrrnalism  :  A  Theory  of  Infinite  Justice  Bit 
Orlando  J.  Smith.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Ik 
Co.     $1.25  net. 
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ment  with  science  or  in  terms  of  predes- 
tination with  reH^ion)  it  must  be  created 
either  good  or  bad,  either  with  good  or 
with  bad  tendencies,  and  it  is  the  hight 
of  injustice  to  condemn  or  1)lcss  a  soul 
for  acting  in  accordance  with  this  char- 
acter which  it  had  no  choice  in  assuming. 
What  remains?  The  soul  must  not 
only  be  immortal  but  must  have  existed 
from  eternity.  This  is  "  eternalism  ;  " 
why  not  metempsychosis  or  transmigra- 
tion, we  do  not  know.  The  present  state 
of  the  soul  is  the  proper  result  of  former 
lives,  for  the  disembodied  spirit  hovers 
in  space  and  at  conception  enters  the  flesh 
of  some  child  which  by  inheritance  and 
environment  forms  a  fit  receptacle.  This 
goes  on  forever  and  ever.  The  soul  in 
each  existence  is  thus  bound  to  a  certain 
degree  by  the  results  of  its  past  acts  and 
at  the  same  time  possesses  free  will  to 
choose  within  certain  limits  its  own  ca- 
reer.   Justice  rules  absolutely. 

It  all  seems  to  hang  in  the  air  like  a 
mirage,  such  a  theory.    Why,  if  the  soul 
under  "  eternalism  "  possesses  free  will, 
can  it  not  possess  this  same  free  will  un- 
der  ''  creationism,"   free  will   being  an- 
other such  ultimate,  inexplicable  fact  as 
is  the  law  of  gravitation?     So  much  for 
the  religious  argument.     As  for  the  at- 
tempt to  render  science  accountable  for 
"  eternalism,"  we  must  really  protest  in 
the  name  of  fair  play.    There  is  no  logical 
analogy  between  the  transformation  of  a 
caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 
No   break   occurs   in   the    continuity   of 
physical  corporeal  life  in  the  former  case. 
Mr.   Smith  remarks  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  "  whether  Buddhism  accepts 
the  beginningless  existence  of  the  soul ;  " 
he  appears  not  to  have  studied  the  only 
system  in  which  the  theory  of  pre-exist- 
ence  is  developed  w^th  a  logic  that  is  at 
least  consistent  with   itself.     He  might 
have    learned    there    that    "  eternalism  " 
omits  the  one  element  of  metempsychosis 
which  in  Oriental  philosophy  redeems  it 
from  absurdity — that  is,  the  element  of 
illusion.     Mr.  Smith  has  endeavored  to 
raise    into    a    religion    the    doctrine    of 
karma  separated  from    the    doctrine    of 
maya ;  the  result  is  disastrous  folly.    The 
conception  of  a  soul  involved  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity  in  a  succession  of  cease- 
less transmigrations,  with  no  goal  and  no 
assurance  of  rest  before  it,  would  be,  if  it 


were  anything  more  than  mere  words,  a 
nightmare  as  hideous  as  Dante's  Inferno, 
with  no  meaning  or  significance  to  justify 
it. 

Giotto 

An  unhappily  belated  notice  of  this 
elaborate  study  of  Giotto  must  deal  only 
with  matters  of  first  importance.*  Brief- 
ly, then,  Mr.  Perkins  believes  Cimabue, 
the  rejmted  master  of  Giotto,  an  almost 
mythical  character,  and  maintains  that 
practically  no  surviving  paintings  can  be 
attributed  to  him.  One  may  dissent 
vigorously  from  so  radical  a  doctrine 
without  denying  the  essential  truth  of  the 
contention  that  the  influence  of  Cimabue 
upon  his  greatest  pupil  was  of  a  casual' 
nature,  and  that  Giotto  was  schooled  by 
Niccolo  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  who  in- 
their  turn  had  learned  of  the  Gothic 
sculptors  of  France.  In  fact,  this  prior- 
ity of  sculpture  might  almost  be  asserted 
as  a  general  principle;  at  all  times  the 
sculptors,  partly  because  they  work  in  a 
mensurable  medium,  have  been  a  genera- 
tion ahead  of  the  painters. 

Mr.  Perkins,  avowedly  following  Mr.. 
Bernard  Berenson,  diflfers  at  two  points 
from  the  veterans  Crowe  and  Cavalca- 
selle ;  he  is  convinced,  upon  apparently 
good  grounds,  that  the  frescoes  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  Lower  Church  at 
Assisi  are  not  only  by  the  master's  hand 
but  among  his  earliest  works.    Other  crit- 
ics have  over-cleverly  seen  much  "  school 
work  "  in  this  admirable  series  and  have 
attributed  it  to  Giotto's  later  years.   More 
startling  vet  is  Mr.  Perkins's  summary 
disposal  of  the  nineteen  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  in  the  Upper  Church 
of  x^ssisi.     These   frescoes,  which  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  earlier  works 
of  Giotto,  have  been  travestied,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Berenson, 
through  an  early  restoration,  which  as- 
similated   them    to    the    pre-Giottesque 
paintings  of  the  church.    Without  a  care- 
ful examination  of  these  frescoes  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  or  confute  this 
view,  which,  however,  deserves  at  least 
respectful  consideration. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Perkins's  manual,  for 
such  it  is  in  eflfect,  gives  little  scope  for 
esthetic  criticism  of  the  sanest  and  most 

*  Giotto.  By  F.  Mason  Perkins.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75.  " 
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humane  artist  since  Grecian  days.  This  is 
regrettable,  for  Mr.  Perkins  writes  ju- 
diciously and  with  enthusiasm.  There  is 
little  to  cavil  at  in  his  essay  except  a 
somewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  Be- 
rensonian  terms,  "life-giving"  and 
"concise"  (of  composition),  and  there 
is  to  note  gratefully  a  full  and  generous 
recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of 
John  Ruskin  in  interpreting  the  works  of 
Giotto.  Such  recognition  comes  with  a 
peculiar  grace  from  a  critic  who  is  avow- 
edly given  over  to  neo-Morellianism. 
The  book  is  one  which  no  student  of  the 
great  Florentine  master  may  safely  neg- 
lect, and  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
many  who  bring  to  the  simplest  of  the 
great  masters  no  more  elaborate  homage 
than  that  of  an  instinctive  affection. 


The  Ship  of  Dreams 

No  country  ever  is  distinguished  until 
it  has  bred  a  literary  interpreter  of  its 
life  and  customs ;  for  this  is  a  task  that  a 
chronicler  of  deeds  cannot  perform,  any 
more  than  mere  numbers  can  indicate  the 
poetic  distances  measured  off  by  the  lit- 
tle mile-post  stars  in  the  heavens.  But 
once  this  medium  of  communication  is 
found,  no  matter  how  small  the  land,  its 
horizon  immediately  touches  rainbow 
edges  with  the  skies  of  every  other  coun- 
try, it  enters  into  the  great  fellowship  of 
nations  and  establishes  relations  with  all 
the  m.artyrs,  heroes  and  love-ghosts  of 
bygone  times.  And  in  Miss  Forsslund 
Long  Island  has  discovered  such  an  in- 
terpreter, one  who  is  able  to  recreate  the 
entire  life  of  the  region  in  permanent  lit- 
erary forms.  The  Ship  of  Dreams*  is 
more  truthful  than  mere  history,  for  in  it 
we  have  the  very  characters  portrayed 
whose  homely  annals  make  up  the  history 
of  the  island.  There  are  the  simple  fisher 
folk  who  tipple  for  a  livelihood  with  clear 
consciences  in  the  stolen  waterways  of 
the  Pepperidge  estate;  the  brave' little 
**  red  princess  "  who  sailed  away  in  her 
ship  of  dreams  to  meet  sorrow  before- 
hand,  the  proud,  ambitious  "Cynthia," 
who  turns  nut  to  be  no  more  formidable 
than  other  women,  in  spite  of  her  "  law- 
yeress "  learning,  and.  finally,  those 
neighborhood    victims    of    fate,    "  Mad 

•Tmf  SiiTi'  OK  T)RK\Ms.      H II   Lotitsc  Foraslutid. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 


Nancy  "  and  "  Cuss  Fanning,"  and  they 
all  belong  as  intimately  to  the  coast  life 
as  the  seabirds  and  crabs  do. 

And  the  conditions  that  bring  them 
forth  are  as  evident  as  the  land  is.  They 
are  amphibiously  minded  because  they 
are  born  with  the  sound  of  the  sea  in  their 
ears.  Their  very  wit  smarts  of  the  brine, 
and  one-half  their  thoughts  are  ocean- 
bred.  Indeed,  this  curious  nearness  of  the 
sea,  this  narrow,  insular  sense  of  security 
in  an  unstable  world  of  water,  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  book. 
There  are  many  who  write  about  the  sea, 
but  few  can  make  it  over  again  in  little 
sun-tipped  sentences  that  leap  like  friend- 
ly harbor  waves  across  the  printed  page, 
as  Miss  Forsslund  has  done  in  this 
charming  story. 

Another  peculiarity  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  the  modest  drawing  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  They  do  not  stand  out 
in  poster  coloring  in  the  foreground  of 
the  tale.  Each  character  is  important 
and  carefully  developed — from  which  we 
receive  the  impression  that  they  are  not 
got  together  like  a  theatrical  troupe  to 
act  out  one  little  drama,  but  they  are  a 
devious  and  perverse  set  among  whom 
the  "  little  red  princess,"  the  "  king  "  and 
"  God's  Puppy  "  happened  to  grow  up. 

Whenever  a  new  writer  of  genius  and 
originality  appears  all  the  old  phrases  of 
literary  criticism  must  be  reconstructed, 
done  over,  to  fit  the  case,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  But  as  near  as  we  can 
come  at  it  on  short  notice,  there  is  a 
healthful,  redemptive  power  in  Miss 
Forsslund's  art,  quite  independent  of 
mere  creeds,  a  disposition  to  "  red  up  " 
and  right  things,  so  that  morally  the  at- 
mospheric effect  is  bracing,  and  leaves  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  world-tired  sin- 
ner a  well  defined  wish  to  spend  his  next 
vacation  in  "  old  Gol's  "  latitude. 


Monsieur  Vincent.  A  Sketch  of  a  Christian 
Social  Reformer  of  the  17th  Century.  By 
James  Adderley.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  ^1.25. 

Vincent  de  Paul  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  most  pop- 
ular of  Catholic  saints  outside  his  own 
communion,  and  this  appreciative  sketch 
of  his  career  by  an  Anglican  clergyman 
is  in  a  way  significant  of  the  strong  hold 
he  has  on  all  who  believe  that  heroic 
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charity  and   self-sacrifice  transcend   the 
Hmits  of  creed  or  country.     Simplicity 
was   the   basis   of    Vincent's    character. 
He  was,  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  the  servant  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  of  God,  and  therefore  in  one  sense 
the  best  biography  of  him  would  be  a 
plain  and  simple  exposition  of  the  facts 
of   his  life.     But   he   was   also   thrown 
into  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  was 
forced,  much  against  his  will,  to  become 
the  companion  of  great  princes,   kings 
and    queens,    was    flung    into    the    very 
midst  of  the  maddest  and  merriest  polit- 
ical  carnival   that   had   ever   astonished 
the  world,  the  Fronde,  was  the  tutor  and 
subsequently  the  life  long  friend  of  de 
Retz,  the  ''  coadjutor,"  that  impossible 
prelate  whom  even  Dumas  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  travestying,  because  his  entire 
existence  was  a  burlesque  on  everything 
serious   in   Church  and   State.     Such   a 
life  is  susceptible  of  a  large  amount  of 
picturesque  treatment,  and  Mr.  Adder- 
ley  has  taken  entire  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunities.    His   style   is   full   of  color 
and  vitality,  rapid  and  energetic,  and  he 
has  selected  just  the  features  in  Mon- 
sieur  Vincent's    career    which    are    cal- 
culated to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  know 
nothing  of  this  great  benefactor  of    hu- 
manity and  social  reformer  would  be  a 
serious  loss ;   for   this   seventeenth  cen- 
tury Christian  socialist  tried  his  hand, 
and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  at 
the  solution  of  several   social  problems 
which   still   confront  us.     Many  of  the 
methods  we  proudly  regard  as  due  to  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, as  modern,  up-to-date,  and   what 
not,  are  shown  by  Mr.  Adderley  to  have 
been  in  full  swing  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  ago,  having  had  their  genesis 
in  the  brain  of  a  humble  peasant  priest 
of  the   French  church.     Not  only  was 
St.  Vincent  the  originator  of  institutions 
peculiar  to   his   own   religious   commu- 
nity. Sisters  of  Mercy,  theological   col- 
leges, district  visitors,  hospital  visitors, 
etc.,  but  he  was,  if  not  the  creator,  at 
least  the  initiator  of  foundling  hospitals, 
workhouses,    casual   wards,    night    shel- 
ters, prison   reform  and  charity  organi- 
zation.    Mr.  Adderley's  brief  account  of 
this   astonishing  exemplar  of  Christian 
charity  is  in  every  way  admirable,  as  far 


as  it  goes.  Singular  to  say,  this  is  the 
only  life  of  St.  Vincent  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  English.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  lives  of  him  written  for 
devotional  purposes  by  members  of  his 
communion.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  literary  artist  should  not  do 
for  Monsieur  Vincent  what  Sabatier  has 
done  for  Francis. 

Glimpses  of  China  and  Chinese  Homes.  By 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  young  English- 
man sent  to  make  the  Grand  Tour  who 
returns  with  only  one  observation :  He 
had  seen  no  evidences  anywhere  of  daily 
tubbing !  Professor  Morse  seems  to  have 
been  terribly  impressed  by  the  dirt  of 
China — dirt  on  the  streets,  in  the  houses, 
on  the  people,  everywhere  indiscriminate 
dirt.     We  wonder  a  little,  too,  that  he 
has  nothing  to  say  of  the  hospitality  and 
fine  manners  of  the  Chinese,  but  our  won- 
der lessens  when  we  read  how  he  obtained 
admission  to  the  mansion  of  Howqua,  a 
rich  merchant  family.     Professor  Morse 
is    surprised    that   his   host    "  expressed 
rather  disgusted  astonishment "  when  he 
insisted    on    seeing    and    sketching    the 
kitchen,     "  dirty     and     disorderly,"     of 
course.     He  adds  naively :  ''  During  my 
brief  visit  to  this  place  it  was  plainly  evi- 
dent that  I  was  persona  non  grata."  But 
leaving    these    Occidental    eccentricities 
aside,  the  book  is  decidedly  interesting 
and  gives  rapid  glimpses  of  Chinese  cities 
that  are  notable  for  artistic  precision  and 
clearness.       The     illustrations,     outline 
sketches  taken   from  the  author's  note- 
book, fit    in    admirably  with  the  typog- 
raphy, making  an  attractive  page.     We 
repeat  that  the  book  is  quite  entertaining- 
ly written,  tho  one  cavils  a  little  at  the 
spirit  of  the  writer. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.  By  E.  W.  Hornnng. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
I1.50. 

Mr.  Hornung  has  a  delightful  art  of 
mingling  virtue  and  wickedness,  honesty 
and  rascality,  and  making  of  the  mixture 
a  piquant  literary  broth.  The  present 
venture  begins  with  the  trial  of  an  inno- 
cent woman  for  the  murder  of  her  repro- 
bate husband.  She  is  just  acquitted,  is 
solicited,   almost    forced,    into    marriage 
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1)V  a  wealthy  eccentric  who  has  followed 
the  trial,  and  then  a  number  of  things 
happen.  The  mystery  of  the  murder  and 
the  marriage  is  intricately  sustained  to 
the  end,  and  meanwhile  a  number  of 
pleasant  acquaintances  are  made.  The 
story  is  one  of  Mr.  Hornung's  most  art- 
ful compositions. 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  ;^i.5o. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  kindly 
meddlings  of  Peggy  as  her  entrances  and 
exits  were  recorded  in  Harper's  Weekly 
w  ill  need  no  introduction  to  her  now.  To 
other  readers  we  present  her  as  a  win- 
some young  woman,  the  most  charming 
on  the  whole  that  Mr.  Hope  has  por- 
trayed. We  note  one  unusual  achieve- 
ment in  this  novel.  Peggy  flits  from  one 
circle  of  London  society  to  ariother,  bear- 
ing light  and  love  with  her  wherever  she 
goes.  The  author  has  the  audacity  to 
record  the  supposedly  brilliant  conversa- 
tion of  a  group  of  notable  Bohemians. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  many  times 
before,  and  generally  with  the  result  that 
we  ask  why  these  people  are  called  clev- 
er. Peggy's  Bohemian  friends  are  real- 
ly clever  and  amusing. 


Recollections  of  a  Long   Life.     An  Autobiog^- 

raphy.     By    Rev.    Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D. 

D.,  LLD.      New   York:    Baker  &  Taylor 

Co.,  $1.50  net. 
Help  and  Good  Cheer.      By   the  same  author 

and  publisher.     $1.00  net. 

(  )'n-  readers  know  and  honor  Dr.  Cuy- 
Kr.  1  le  has  been  the  most  productive  of 
all  the  clerical  writers  of  his  day,  and  he 
has  never  written  a  line  of  which  he  need 
to  be  ashamed.  In  theology  he  is  con- 
servative, but  never  polemic.  It  has 
been  his  whole  business  to  make  men  bet- 
ter Christians,  not  better  theologians.  In 
religion  he  has  l)een  fervid  and  practical ; 
the  culture  of  the  religious  life  has  been 
his  one  task.  In  social  reform  he  has 
been  a  leader,  especially  in  the  battle 
against  intenijKTance.  In'  literary  style 
he  has  been  fresh,  epigrammatic  and 
striking,  so  that  he  has  never  lacked  for 
admiring  readers.  TiiK  Indkpendent 
has  published  hundreds  of  his  articles  on 
various  subjects,  religious  and  sociolog- 
ical. He  has  been  a  lover  of  men  and 
has     greatly     enjoyed     meeting    distin- 


guished people,  such  as  Gladstone  and 
Carlvle  abroad  and  all  the  men  of  force 
in  America.  His  Recollections  cover 
two  generations  and  are  full  of  inter- 
est. Help  and  Good  Cheer  is  a  collec- 
tion of  his  admirable  short  religious  pa- 
pers. 

The  Right  Princess.     By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.     Boston:  Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co., 

#1.50. 

Altho  the  author  has  no  such  purpose 
in  view,  her  novel  goes  far  to  prove  what 
many  have  long  suspected — that  Chris- 
tian Science  really  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  fiction.  It  is  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  if  God  is  everywhere,  nowhere  is 
left  for  matter,  and  if  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  matter,  then  we  have  no  phys- 
ical systems  in  which  to  lodge  those 
aches  and  pains  w^e  have  often  thought 
we  had.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  "  Sci- 
ence "  acts  entirely  through  the  imagina- 
tion, and  ought  to  prove  very  effective 
in  ''  treating  "  such  people  as  have  no 
other  faculty  of  the  mind  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  contradict  the  illusion.  The 
"  right  princess "  is  a  pretty  young 
school  teaciier,  whose  mental  balance  has 
evidently  been  tipped  by  years  of  ner- 
vous headaches.  At  last  in  desperation 
she  falls  upon  this  plan  indicated  by 
"  Science  "  of  denying  the  existence  of 
her  head  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  ache. 
And  in  the  course  of  this  amazing  narra- 
tive she  survives  an  otherwise  fatal  ac- 
cident by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
"  claim "  that  death  makes  upon  her 
mangled  body,  brings  to  life  a  dog  that 
had  swallowed  poison  by  convincing  the 
mistress  that  her  pet  only  had  a  "  bad 
dream,"  and  restores  to  brilliant  intelli- 
gence a  young  man  who  had  been  a  vi- 
cious idiot  for  nine  years  by  teaching 
him  the  shepherd's  psalm.  All  these 
miracles  are  told  without  a  spark  of  con- 
fessing humor,  in  the  peculiar  "  demon- 
strating "  style  of  this  sect. 

Philosophy,  Its  Scope  and  Relations.  By 
Henry  Sidgwick.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
miilan  Company,  ;{52.25. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  of  lec- 
tures by  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick.  It 
was  left  by  him  in  an  imperfect  condition 
and  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Ward, 
ft  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Professor 
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Sidg^ick's  thought  and  style  as  shown  in 
his  other  works.  For  the  practical  read- 
er the  work  is  interesting  and  valuable ; 
for  the  beginner  it  would  be  confusing, 
and  its  value  consists  in  the  detached  ob- 
servations and  criticisms  made  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion,  and  not  in  the 
conception  of  the  scope  and  relations  of 
philosophy  to  other  fields  of  study.  In- 
quiries of  this  formal  sort  are  very  apt  to 
be  barren,  like  the  schemes  for  classify- 
ing the  sciences  which  were  so  popular  a 
generation  ago.  Knowledge  progresses 
through  dealing  with  concrete  and  spe- 
cific problems,  rather  than  by  querying 
where  to  locate  it.  A  thing  established 
as  true  or  real  is  such,  no  matter  where 
we  locate  it. 

Fragments  in  Philosophy  and  Science.  By 
James  Mark  Baldwin.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^^2.50. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  gathered  up 
these  fragments  from  a  larger  number  of 
essays  and  addresses  published  in  va- 
rious journals  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  They  would  not  seem  to  add  much 
to  the  author's  formal  treatises,  but  have 
their  chief  interest  in  giving  a  more  per- 
manent form  to  fragments  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  Much  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  matters  of  experimental  psy- 
chology, most  of  which  are  now  familiar 
to  readers  in  that  field.  For  instance, 
Weber's  and  Lechner's  law  is  described, 
and  its  threefold  interpretation  set  forth. 
Several  of  the  papers  are  the  germ  of 
what  was  elaborated  into  chapters  in  oth- 
er works  of  the  author.  The  group  of 
philosophical  essays  arc  said  to  be  "  intro- 
ductory to  a  developed  view  of  the  world," 
which,  presumably,  is  to  come  later. 

Stillman  Gott.  By  Edwin  Day  Sibley.  Boston: 
John  S.  Brooks.  ;$i.5o. 

When  one  man  strikes  pay  gravel  it 
generally  happens  that  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  stampede  toward  his  particular 
territory.  The  success  of  ''  David  Ha- 
rum  "  proving  so  substantial,  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many 
attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  un- 
earth, from  the  same  field,  a  nugget  of 
as  remunerative  a  quality.  StiUman 
Gott  is  quite  as  creditable  a  specimen  as 
we  have  seen,  and  if  it  does  not  shine 
with  the  luster  of  pure  ore  it  quite  as 


certainly  does  not  present  alloy  which  is 
in  any  sense  base. 


^ 


The    House   Under  the   Sea.     By    Max    Pem- 
berton.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

Is  it  an  impulse  of  retaliation  which 
has  led  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  to  clap  the 
name  of  a  well-intentioned  composer  of 
five-finger  exercises  for  the  piano  upon 
the  deep-eyed  villain  in  his  book?  If  so 
he  has  paid  off  his  score  with  interest, 
for  Czerny,as  he  portrays  him,  is  as  black 
a  scoundrel  as  ink  can  make  him.  The 
rescue  of  the  fair  young  American  heir- 
ess, his  wife,  from  the  pestilential  island 
in  the  Pacific  to  which  he  has  con- 
demned her  in  durance  vile,  and  the  final 
conquest  of  him  and  his  rogue  crew  of 
wreckers  by  the  virtuous  skipper  of  the 
said  wife's  chartered  yacht,  combine  to 
make  a  sea-yarn  which  will  delight  the 
heart  of  boys  of  a  larger  as  well  as  small- 
er growth.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  which  might  have  been  achieved  if 
the  late  lamented  Oliver  Optic  and  Jules 
Verne  had  collaborated  with  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  double-extract  es- 
sence of  brutality,  bravery  and  brine. 


Literary  Notes 


Frank  Norkis,  author  of  "  The  Octopus," 
has  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  his  great 
trilogy  unfinished. 

.  . . ."  The  Essays  of  Richard  Steele,"  edited 
by  L.  E.  Steele,  have  been  issued  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.00.) 

.  . .  .Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution  "  is  is- 
sued in  a  single  thin  volume  printed  on  opaque 
paper.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$1.25,  net.) 

.  . .  .East  and  West,  published  at  Bombay,  is 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  its  laudable  mis- 
sion of  interpreting  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent to  each  other. 

....The  first  volume  of  the  "Illustrated 
History  of  English  Litrature,"  by  Richard 
Garnett  and  Edmund  Gosse,  is  to  appear  in 
November.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

...  .In  "  Cagliostro  &  Co.,"  the  further  his- 
tory of  the  characters  in  the  drama  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace  are  traced  by  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  to  the  death  of  INIarie  Antoinette. 
(James  Pott  &  Co.) 

....  Scribners   announce   "  A   Literary   His- 
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tory  of  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Times  Until 
Firdawsi,"  by  Edward  G.  Brown,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  The  volume  deals  with 
the  religious  and  philosophical  thought  of  Per- 
sia as  well  as  its  pure  literature. 

"  Songs  of  England's  Glory  "  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  volume  containing  the  patriotic 
poems  of  English  poets.  Many  of  the  poems 
date  back  to  a  time  when  England's  glory  was 
America's  glory.  It  is  good  and  stirring  read- 
ing.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25,  net.) 

. ..  The  last  section  published  of  "  The  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary "  contains  the  letter 
Q.  The  largest  number  of  words  in  Q  re- 
corded in  any  previous  dictionary  is  1,058, 
against  2,729  here ;  the  largest  number  of  illus- 
trative quotations  is  1,316,  against  9,480  here. 

Dr.    Coit's    "Message    of    Man"    has 

reached  a  third  edition.  From  the  great  moral 
writers  of  the  world  Dr.  Coit  has  gathered 
together  and  arranged  in  chapters  a  series  of 
verses  or  paragraphs  which  he  calls  "  A  Book 
of  Ethical  Scriptures."  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 75  cents.) 

....Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  an- 
nounce that  the  first  volume  is  nearly  ready 
of  their  elaborate  edition  of  Florio's  Mon- 
taigne. Everything  has  been  done  to  make 
this  three-volume  edition  in  folio  an  example 
of  the  finest  book-making  turned  out  by  the 
Riverside  Press. 

...  .An  interesting  and  somewhat  unique  un- 
dertaking is  announced  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  This  is  a  series  of 
monographs,  in  sixteen  volumes,  on  the  His- 
tory of  America  as  portrayed  in  the  evolution 
of  its  highways  of  War,  Commerce  and  So- 
cial Expansion. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Confer- 
ence for  Good  City  Government  and  the  pa- 
pers read  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  have  just  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  and 
published  in  a  neat  book.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  matter  of  permanent  value  in  this  volume. 

The  increasing  sales  of  the  smaller  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Edition  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  published  by  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  attest  to  its  universal  popular- 
ity. This  edition,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
ought  to  be  in  every  teacher's  hand  and  ought 
to  be  given  as  a  present  to  every  child  in  the 
family.  < 

Six  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bi- 
ble include  Job  and  Ruth,  edited  by  W.  E. 
Addis;  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  edited  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth ; 
Chronick-s.  edited  by  A.  Hughes  Games; 
Kings,  edited  by  J.  Robertson ;  Psalms,  edited 
by  A.  W.  Strcanc;  Acts,  Timothy,  Titus  and 
Philemon,  edited  by  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Pebbles 

OCTOPUSTIC   OBSERVATIONS. 

Gates  opposed  the  Denver  crowd, 
And  vowed  that  it  was  cruel 

To  make  affairs  so  hot  for  him 
When    he    would    corner    Fuel. 

Schwab  is  off  for  Europe  now; 

Each   artist    works  the   faster 
And  hurls  his  paint  in  reckless  style 

To  finish  an  old  master. 

Rockefeller's  hair's  renewed ; 

Ere  long  he  thinks  'twill  coil  well, 
And  now  his  drillers  all  are  told 

To  hunt  for  a  hairoil  well. 

Morgan's  home,  and  happy,  too; 

His  enemies  are  frantic. 
They  think  that  he  is  planning  how 

To  water  the  Atlantic. 

Carnegie  remains  abroad ; 

His  gifts  are  quite  extensive, 
And  certain  tax  lists  indicate 

They  also  are  expensive. 

— Baltimore  American. 

THE    BREAKFAST    FOOD    FAMILY. 

John  Spratt  will  eat  no  fat. 
Nor  will  he  touch  the  lean. 

He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat; 
He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  will  none  of  that; 

Foodine  she  cannot  eat. 
Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 

Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

To  William  Spratt  that  food  is  flat 
On  which  his  mater  dotes. 

His  favorite  feed — his  special  need — 
Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  sister  Lil  can't  see  how  Will 
Can  touch  such  tasteless  food ; 

As  breakfast  fare  it  can't  compare, 
She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please ; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Mitts. 
While  sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 

With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 

Lycurgus  votes  for  Father's  Oats; 

Proggine  appeals  to  May; 
The  junior  John  subsists  upon 

Uneeda  Bayla  Hay. 

Corrected  Wheat  for  little  Pete; 

Flaked  Pine  for  Dot ;  while  "  Bub," 
The  infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 

On  Battle  Creek  Near-Grub. 

•^-Chicago  Tribune. 


EDITORIALS 

The   CamoaiPTl  memorable  controversy,  with  respect  to 

^     ^  which  the  national  Government  and  the 

The  leading  national  issues  of  the  po-  State  authorities  seemed  without  power 
litical  campaign  as  they  stand  to-day,  to  apply  a  remedy,  has  been  making  so- 
with  the  election  near  at  hand,  were  not  cialists  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  be- 
clearly  foreseen  by  politicians  a  few  cause  of  the  evidence  that  the  arrogant 
months  ago.  They  were  not  unknown  employer  was  virtually  a  Trust,  absolute- 
then,  but  it  was  not  expected  that  they  ly  controlling  the  industry  by  a  combina- 
would  become  so  prominent  as  to  ob-  tion  agreement  of  the  railroads  that  both 
scure  or  eclipse  all  others.  They  are  not  mine  and  carry  anthracite.  This  social- 
imperialism  or  militarism,  now  almost  ism  is  the  ''  demagogic  imbecility "  of 
forgotten,  or  the  currency,  now  laid  aside  which  Senator  Spooner  found  so  much 
by  common  consent,  or  reciprocity  with  in  Wisconsin  a  week  ago  that  he  ex- 
Cuba,  which  still  holds  a  subordinate  pressed  a  longing  for  a  change  in  our 
place  in  the  list.  Overshadowing  or  dis-  system  of  government  that  would  give 
placing  everything  else  in  national  poli-  a  continuous  term  of  twenty  years  to 
tics  at  the  present  time  is  a  small  group  President  and  Congress — provided  that 
of  questions  so  allied  or  related  to  each  both  should  be  of  his  party.  He  could 
other  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  sin-  not  see  that  such  a  proposition  from  so 
gle  issue — the  protest  of  the  people  prominent  a  legislator  simply  makes 
against  the  rank  and  unrestrained  growth  more  socialists  or  drives  Republican  vot- 
of  corporate  power,  the  rapid  increase  of  ers  over  to  the  Opposition.  Alas !  where 
enormous  private  fortunes  gained  by  the  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate's  great 
exercise  of  that  power,  the  abuse  by  cor-  compromiser  when  he  was  making  that 
porations  of  transportation  agencies  and  speech ! 

of  legislation  designed  for  the  common  Late  estimates  entitled  to  some  re- 
good,  the  consolidation  and  monopoliza-  spect  point  to  the  loss  of  the  greater  part 
tion  of  those  agencies  themselves  in  the  of  the  present  Republican  majority  in 
interest  of  the  holders  of  this  wealth.  the  House.     Probably  a  working  major- 

This  is  the  foremost  issue  in  our  coun-  ity  on  the  other  side  could  have  been  ex- 
try  to-day,  and  probably  it  will  be  dis-  pected  if  the  coal  strike  had  continued 
placed  by  no  other  in  the  Presidential  until  election  day.  If  control  of  the 
campaign  of  1904.  A  movement  for  a  House  has  been  saved  for  the  Republican 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  a  part  of  it,  for  party  by  the  settlement  of  that  dispute, 
there  is  no  popular  demand  for  revision  to  whom  should  credit  for  this  be  given? 
except  with  respect  to  those  duties,  no  Clearly,  to  the  President.  Mark  what 
longer  needed  for  protection,  which  are  his  relation  has  been  to  this  issue  which 
made  to  serve  the  greed  of  great  corpora-  is  now  paramount  in  the  campaign.  The 
tions  that  have  been  exacting  high  prices  consolidation  of  railroads  ?  He  ordered 
at  home  while  selling  at  low  prices  the  prosecution  of  the  great  merger  in 
abroad.  The  Trusts,  their  power,  their  the  Northwest.  The  control  of  neces- 
overcapitalization,  their  lack  of  regard  saries  of  life  by  a  Trust,  and  the  exac- 
for  the  public,  their  prices ;  the  railroads,  tion  of  high  prices  for  them  ?  He  di- 
building  up  the  Trusts  by  discrimination  rected  that  the  Beef  Trust  should  be 
in  rates,  and  now  consolidated  by  Trust  prosecuted.  And  now  this  latest  act  of 
capitalists  or  by  interests  in  alliance  with  his  is  not  only  an  achievement  for  jus- 
them  ;  the  tariff,  so  far  as  the  provisions  tice  and  humanity,  but  also  of  great  value 
of  it  are  abused  by  the  Trusts  and  these  to  the  party  that  elected  him.  More- 
allied  interests — these  are  the  subjects  over,  in  his  public  addresses  he  sought 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  earnestly  to  promote  a  sane  and  reason- 

They   have  recently  been  emphasized  able  consideration  of  the  issue  which  he 

for  the  consideration  of  the  people  by  the  perceived   to  be  of   great   and   growing 

current  history  of  the  coal  strike.     That  importance.     We   believe  that   but   for 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  acts  and  spoken  argu- 
ments, the  defeat  of  the  RepubHcan  par- 
ty in  the  Congressional  elections  would 
have  been  a  foregone  conclusion.  Even 
now  it  may  not  have  been  averted,  but 
such  loss  as  may  be  suffered  will  be  due 
to  hesitating  lieutenants,  not  to  this  lead- 
er. We  do  not  overlook  either  the  mer- 
its or  the  defects  of  the  Opposition's  pol- 
icy. As  to  Trusts,  however,  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  a  wrecker,  and  does  not  deserve 
the  support  of  intelligent  men  who  know 
what  a  corporation  is  and  what  the  "  de- 
struction "  of  the  great  organizations  of 
that  character  would  involve. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  result  of  the 
Congressional  elections — and  we  expect 
it  will  not  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 
Republican  party — those  who  frame  and 
direct  legislation  at  Washington  should 
decide  at  once  to  do  something.  Parts 
of  the  tariff  should  be  revised.  Duties 
abused  by  Trusts  and  no  longer  required 
for  protection  should  be  cut  off  or  re- 
duced. This  ought  to  have  been  done 
at  the  recent  session.  A  permanent 
Tariff  Commission,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  appoint,  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful,  but  it  would  not  be  enough.  The 
long  pending  treaties  of  reciprocity 
ought  to  be  accepted,  possibly  with  some 
modifications ;  but  Mr.  Cullom's  promise 
that  he  will  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
them  is  not  more  satisfying  now  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  More  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Railway  competition  has  been 
sup])ressc(l  1)y  mergers  open  or  dis- 
guised in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  Northwest.  If  the  law  has 
been  violated  there,  as  the  Government 
asserts,  it  has  been  broken  elsewhere 
also.  While  it  exists  it  should  be  en- 
forced everywhere. 

There  should  be  an  earnest  effort  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  present  Constitu- 
tional limits  of  legislation  relating  to 
Trusts.  Mr.  Knox  says  that  the  Trusts 
can  be  supervised  and  restrained  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. A  thorough  inquiry  might  show 
whether  the  desired  i)ublicity  can  now  be 
lawfully  enforced  and  overcapitalization 
effectively  forbidden  ;  also  to  what  ex- 
tent restraint  can  be  imposed  by  means 
of  regulations  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce. ReiMi))1iran  leaders  are  telling 
the  people  tliat  there  arc  Trust  evils  of 


a  very  serious  character.  The  people 
may  reasonably  look  to  them,  controll- 
ing legislation,  for  remedies.  A  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  less  than  five  years,  even  if 
the  votes  required  for  the  adoption  of  it 
were  available.  Probably  they  could  not 
be  procured  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  party  in  power  should  take  meas- 
ures promptly  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  the  Constitution  will  now  permit. 
It  should  speedily  do  something  within 
the  limits  which  inquiry  may  disclose. 
If  it  avoids  the  problem  it  will  be  forced 
to  see  it  turned  over  to  the  wreckers  for 
solution. 

A  Sad  Confession 

It  is  now  to  be  feared  that  numbers 
of  labor  unions  will  pass  resolutions  re- 
quiring all  members  to  withdraw  from 
the  militia.  The  most  serious  action  thus 
far  taken  in  this  line  is  by  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  convention. 
Membership  in  the  National  Guard  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  violation  of  union  ob- 
ligation. The  vote  was  unanimous, 
greeted  with  cheers.  It  was  declared  in 
the  discussion  that  the  militia  was  organ- 
ized and  kept  in  readiness  by  capitalists 
to  beat  workingmen  into  submission,  that 
it  was  used  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
capital  and  should  be  shunned  by  all 
friends  of  labor. 

This  is  a  very  sad  statement.  We  all 
know  that  the  militia  is  called  out  only 
in  an  emergency,  when  the  sheriff  and 
his  officers,  or  the  police,  are  unable  to 
preserve  order  and  protect  property  and 
life  from  violence.  This  is  a  confession 
that  these  labor  men  wish  violence  to  be 
unrestrained  in  the  case  of  a  strike ;  that 
they  wish  by  violence  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  the  strike. 

But  we  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  the  strikers  are  peaceable  men, 
that  they  do  not  want  violence,  that  the 
violence  is  committed  by  outside  sympa- 
thizers. If  so,  why  should  they  not  want 
the  violence  repressed?  Why  should 
they  object  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  sol- 
diers or  police?  If  they  object  to  the 
soldiers  doing  police  duty,  do  they  not 
equally  object  to  the  police  doing  the 
same  duty  and  repressing  violence  ?  Are 
we  to  come  to  this,  or  have  we  already  come 
to  this,  that  organized  labor  will  secure 
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its  purpose  peaceably  if  it  can,  but  vio-  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  for  many  years 
lently  if  it  must,  by  assault,  arson  and  a  chief  beneficiary  of  an  American  tariff 
murder?  The  declaration  that  the  main-  law  which  has  enabled  him  and  his  suc- 
tenance  of  law  is  hostile  to  labor  and  that  cessors  to  monopolize  and  finally  to 
workmen  must  not  join  an  organization  cover  over  with  the  blanket  of  a  gigan- 
that  maintains  the  peace  means  nothing  tic  organization  a  great  ''  home  market  " 
less  than  this.  for  iron  and  steel.     Nobody  knows  better 

The  seriousness  of  this  danger  can  than  Mr.  Carnegie  that  what  he  calls 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  of  the  es-  ''  the  law  of  surplus,"  whereby  a  great 
sence  of  anarchism.  We  would  warn  the  home  market  operates  as  a  controlling 
])ublic  against  it.  We  would  warn  our  circumstance  in  world  competition,  is  a 
religious  bodies  against  it,  and  especially  law  that  has  no  application  whatsoever 
that  largest  of  our  Churches  which  con-  to  a  country  that  does  not,  by  class  legis- 
tains  the  largest  number  especially  of  lation,  give  special  privileges  to  favored 
foreign-born  members  of  the  unions,  manufacturing  interests.  Mr.  Carne- 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country  when  gie's  ''  law  of  surplus,"  when  translated 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  guaranteed  by  the  from  his  beautiful  euphemistic  speech 
Constitution,  is  forbidden  by  great  vol-  into  plain  English,  means  that  a  trust 
untary  organizations  that  try  to  control  which  can  make  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
the  country.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  our  per  cent,  profit  through  a  ])rotected  con- 
militia  that  it  embraced  all  classes  and  trol  of  its  home  market  can  very  com- 
that  it  was  our  defense  in  time  of  war  fortably  afford  to  unload  its  occasional 
and  our  protection  against  domestic  dis-  surplus  upon  foreign  markets  at  or  be- 
order  and  riot.  Now  we  are  told  plainly  low  cost,  thereby  seriously  threatening 
that  riot  is  not  to  be  suppressed,  that  it  the  "  industrial  supremacy  "  of  foreign 
must  run  its  course  and  win  its  victory,  Powers.  This  is  the  sum  and  the  sub- 
and  that  the  State  shall  lift  no  gun  against  stance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  "fact"  num- 
it.   Can  and  do  the  labor  unions  take  this    ber  one. 

position  ?  Are  they  to  constitute  an  an-  In  the  Lord  Rector's  "  fact  "  number 
archistic  section  of  the  people?  We  are  two  there  is  an  element  of  truth  and  as 
slow  to  believe  it,  but  it  would  seem  that  big  an  element  of  error.  A  nation  or  a 
the  Chicago  Anarchists  have  got  in  con-  continent  that  spends  its  substance  in  a 
trol  of  the  Illinois  convention  and  are  too  riotous  militarism  must,  of  course, 
giving  utterance  to  sentiments  that  are  fall  behind  in  the  industrial  race  with  a 
disloyal  and  most  vicious.  Such  Ian-  continent  whose  capital  is  to  a  very  small 
guage  as  was  spoken  and  such  action  extent  locked  up  in  armaments.  In  this 
as  was  taken  bv  the  Illinois  convention  ''  fact  "  we  imagine  there  is  no  very 
look  to  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  startling  new  discovery.     The  error  that 

Mr.   Carnegie  put  with   it   and,   indeed. 
V*  emphasized,   is  one  wdiich  might  rather 

easily  escape  detection. 
''The    Passing-   of    England"  Until   one  looks   into   the  proposition 

a  bit  it  seems  quite  true  to  say  that 
The  comment  of  the  London  Morn-  America  enjoys  an  enormous  advantage 
ing  Post  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  address  over  Europe  through  the  assignment  of 
as  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  "  He  her  entire  labor  force  from  the  begin- 
wields  his  facts  with  a  vigor  calculated  ning  of  adult  life  toindustrial  tasks,  while 
to  stun  the  ordinary  British  mind,"  is  a  in  European  States  the  policy  of  con- 
bit  of  melancholy  truth.  The  melan-  scription  for  the  army  entails  a  loss  to  in- 
choly  lies  in  the  condition  at  this  mo-  dustry  of  three  or  four  years'  service  of 
ment  of  ''the  ordinary  British  mind."  allthe1>estmen.  On  second  thought,  how- 
Mr.  Carnegie's  ''  facts,"  happily,  are  not  ever,  the  critical  reader  is  moved  to  ask, 
all  of  them  true,  and  some  of  his  argu-  how,  then,  it  happens  that,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
ments smile  with  a  naivete  that  is  rare-  negie  alleges,  Germany  is  surely  forging 
ly  exhibited  in  modern  times  by  any  ahead  of  England  and  is  destined  to  take 
writer  save  the  distinguished  author  of  second  place  in  industrial  pre-eminence. 
'"  Triumphant  Democracy."  Germany  has  for  a  full  generation  en- 

To   begin    with    the   alleged    "  facts."     forced    general    military   service.      Eng- 
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land  for  many  generations  has  left  men  not  fail  to  see  reasons  quite  unlike  those 
to    enter    industrial   or  military   life  at  made  prominent  by  Mr.  Carnegie.   Eng- 
^jjl  land  has  been  a  land  of  genius  and  of 
To    an    observer    who    has    lived    or  sterling   virtues.      The   England   of   to- 
traveled  much  in  both  England  and  Ger-  day   is   a   land   of   sterling,   respectable, 
many  and  who  knows  how  to  interpret  discouraging  incapacity.    The  almost  in- 
what  he  sees,  the  explanation  is  simple,  conceivable  blundering  in  the  manage- 
The  German  military  service  for  nearly  ment  of  the  South  African  war  is  only 
thirty  years  has  been  not  a  service  in  one  instance  among  thousands  of  lesser 
actual    war,    but   a    service    undergoing  ones   that   crowd  upon   the  observation 
a   superb  discipline.     The   years   which  of  an  American  traveler  as  he  goes  from 
the  young  German   spends   in  the  bar-  point  to  point  in  the  kingdom, 
racks  and  in  camp  are,  in  the  average  The  Englishman  of  to-day  is  a  "  left- 
case,  years  of  training  in  thoroughness,  over  "  in  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
in  accuracy,  in  orderliness,  in  neatness,  The  genius  of  the  Victorian  age  glori- 
such  as   few  peoples  in  human  history  ously  burned  itself  out  and  its  flame  has 
have  enjoyed.    Every  intelligent  German  died  away.     The  Englishman  of  daring, 
manufacturer  perfectly  understands  how  of  resolution,  of  enterprise  has  gone  to 
enormous   has   been  the  value    of    this  the   Cape,   to   Australia,   to   Canada,   to 
training  to  German  industry  and  com-  Wyoming.     The  "  blood  "  that  Kipling 
merce.     Even  the  casual  traveler,  as  he  writes  of  will  still  run  on  and  will  still 
hurries   through   Germany   on   the   rail-  dominate  human  affairs,  but  it  will  no 
way  trains,  notices  the  painstaking  care  longer  wield  its  power  from  Albion.    The 
with  which  everything  in  that  land   is  men  that  still  live  there  cannot  or  will  not 
done,  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all.     One  get  up  in  the  morning.    To  ask  an  Eng- 
does    not    see    tumble-down  fences,   or  Hsh  innkeeper  to  have  your  boots  and 
heaps  of  litter  by  the  roadside,  or  forests  breakfast   ready   before   nine  o'clock   is 
cut  at  haphazard,  with  brush  and  accu-  not  merely  to  astonish  him,  it  is  to  grieve 
mulations  of  fagots  left  in  piles  to  catch  him.    He  casts  upon  you  a  look  as  much 
fire  from  locomotive   sparks ;   nor  does  as  to  say,  **  What  have  I  ever  done  to 
one  see  man  himself  in  attitudes  of  lazy  you  ?  "     The  London   shopkeeper,   even 
slouch,    while     nominally     engaged     in  the   department   store   man,   cannot   get 
work.    The  German  of  to-day,  wherever  his  shutters   down   and  his   doors  open 
you  find  him  in  his  native  land  (before  before   ten.     The   English   people   as   a 
he  has  taken  to  the  lax  manners  of  the  whole  is  struggling  hopelessly  with  the 
immigrant  to  this  American  home  of  the  elementary    problem    of    public    school 
free)    is   an   orderly,   business-like   and  education.     The  English   railway   com- 
wide-awake    individual,    who   shows    in  panics  cannot  or  will  not  learn  to  check 
every   act  the   hne   results   of   years   of  baggage.     To  explain  the  industrial  de- 
careful  discipline.  cadence  of  such  a  people  in  terms  of  a 
^^  There     is     one    of     Mr.     Carnegie's  -  law   of   surplus "   and   the   awful    ex- 
"  facts,"  however— a  "  fact  "  which  we  travagance  of  standing  armies  is  to  tell 
will    designate   as    number   three— that,  less  of  truth  than  might  be  told  by  the 
unfortunately,  is  quite  true.     Doubtless  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews, 
it  is  this  one  that  stuns  "  the  ordinary  ^ 
liritish  mind."    England's  day  of  Indus- 

trial  supremacy  is  over.    A  run  through  The     Antiquity    of     Man    in 
England  just  now  is  a  melancholy  ex-  * 
perience    to    an    American    of    English  /\m erica 
blood  who,  in  spite  of  various  little  un-  The   problem   of   man's    earliest   ap- 
pleasantnesses   in  the   past   relations   of  pearance    on    the    American    continent 
England  and  America,  is  yet  immensely  is  one  of  peculiar  fascination  not  only 
proud  of  the  old  land  and  of  her  place  to    the    kindred    sciences    engaged    in 
in  human  achievement.     On  every  hand  the  attempt   at  solution,   but   to  an   in- 
one  sees  evidence  that  England,  in  the  creasing   audience   which   embraces   the 
slang  of  the  day,  is  not  "  in  it  "  with  antagonists  as  well  as  the  supporters  of 
either  America  or  Germany.     But  here  the  theory  that  man  was  here  thousands, 
again    the    wide-awake    American    does  perhaps  tens  of  thousands,  of  years  ago. 
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The  latest  evidence  put  forth  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  man  in  America  is  a 
fairly  complete  skeleton  found  recently 
in  a  deep  excavation  in  a  tunnel  at  Lan- 
sing, Kan., and  it  was  upon  this  discovery 
that  several  notable  papers  were  read  and 
some  valuable  comments  made  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Particularly  since  the  "  finding "  of 
the  Calaveras  skull,  which  Bret  Harte 
satirized,  science  has  shown  caution  in 
accepting,  without  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  both  remains  and  environ- 
ment, any  new  proofs.  This  spirit  of 
reserve  was  evident  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress ;  and  the  discussions 
were  tempered,  perhaps  to  an  extreme 
degree,  with  a  desire  to  avoid  precipi- 
tate judgment.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
various  opmions  had  been  read  and 
given,  anthropologists  and  archeologists 
were  agreed  upon  the  vital  point  that  the 
antiquity  of  man  on  this  continent  had 
been  established.  Even  so  notable  an 
opponent  of  this  acceptation  as  Professor 
McGee,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  is  now  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  be  a  convert.  It  now  remains  for  the 
geologists  to  ascertain — as  accurately  in 
point  of  time  as  geological  periods  can 
be  ascertained — the  full  extent  of  this 
antiquity. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paleontology,  University  of 
Chicago,  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  pa- 
per sent  by  him  to  the  Congress,  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  discovery,  he  having  made  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  finding  of  the 
skeleton.  "  The  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  bones,"  he  wrote,  "  is  ap- 
parently beyond  dispute."  Professor 
Williston  advanced  the  decided  opinion 
that  the  remains  were  of  Pleistocene  time, 
but,  he  added,  ''  Professors  Winchell  and 
Upham  believe  them  to  be  of  lowan  or 
earlier  stage  of  the  glacial  period."  Dr. 
Ales  Hrdlicka,  a  very  high  authority  on 
somatological  anthropology  in  this 
country,  said  in  his  paper  that  the  Lan- 
sing skeleton  was  practically  identical 
with  the  ordinary  male  skeleton  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States  Indians.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  did  not 
deny  that  the  skeleton  was  of  great  an- 


tiquity, but  contented  himself  with  the 
observation  that  if  it  were  such,  then  it 
was  a  remarkable  and  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult conclusion  that  during  all  these 
thousands  of  years  man  should  have 
undergone  absolutely  no  important  phys- 
ical modification.  Commenting  upon 
this  view  Professor  Putnam,  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  man  should  not  have 
lived  on  this  continent  even  a  hundred 
thousand  years  ago  and  his  cranial  for- 
mation, in  a  general  way,  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  present-day  Indian. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  Lansing  skeleton  should  have 
awakened  such  widespread  and  general 
interest  considering  that  a  similar  tho 
perhaps  not  as  important  discovery 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  and  was  but 
meagerly  noticed.  This  was  the  finding 
at  and  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  three  hu- 
man crania,  a  technical  account  of  which 
was  given  in  a  valuable  monograph  by 
Dr.  Hrdlicka,  and  published  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
early  this  year.  These  crania  were  found 
in  gravel  deposited  during  the  glacial  pe- 
riod. Two  are  of  identical  type,  and  are 
totally  dissiniilar  from  any  skull  known 
in  North  America,  while  the  other  is 
pathologically  abnormal,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the 
Leni  Lenape  Indians.  All  of  these  were 
found  in  glacial  gravel ;  but  as  to  one  of 
them,  the  third  here  described,  there  is 
some  question  whether  the  gravel  in 
which  it  was  found  had  not  been  reas- 
sorted  after  its  deposit  by  the  ice. 

Two  Inaugurals 

College  presidents  go  and  come.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  two  younger  Elishas 
have  grasped  the  fallen  mantle  and  swung 
it  boldly  over  the  parting  waters.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  historian  and  layman,  be- 
comes president  of  Presbyterian  Prince- 
ton, and  Edmund  J.  James,  sociologist 
and  layman,  takes  direction  of  Metho- 
dist Northwestern  University,  at  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  an  inaugura- 
tion the  president  must  talk  about  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  two  such  chosen  men  talk  and  what 
they  say. 
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Both  of  these  presidents  are  able  men, 
and  talk  directly  and  simply,  and  what 
they  say  is  generally  along  sound 
and  accepted  conclusions.  One  observes 
in  both  inaugurals  an  almost  absolute 
lack  of  literary  allusion  and  of  those 
suggestive  flashes  that  give  color  to  com- 
position and  serve  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  great  literary  or  even  historical 
world  of  the  past.  Greek  and  Latin  are 
spoken  of,  but  distantly,  not  intimately. 
The  modern  direct  style,  with  no  picto- 
rial adornment,  has  its  full  illustration  in 
these  two  addresses,  which  march  along 
quite  independent  of  classical  or  biblical 
blazonry. 

The  president  of  Princeton  treats  an 
old  subject.  The  substance  of  his  ad- 
dress might  be  expressed  in  the  thesis 
that  general  training  must  not  be  rele- 
gated to  the  academies,  but  must  be  the 
business  of  the  college  as  well.  The  col- 
lege must  be  central  to  the  university, 
and  must  provide  for  the  great  mass  of 
educated  men  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
specialists.  They  should  have  their 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  them  by  the 
experience  of  older  scholars,  and  this 
course  should  cover  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, English  and  science.  This  is  not 
a  particularly  fresh  view,  but  it  is  true, 
and  is  faithfully  presented.  We  judge 
from  it  that  President  Wilson  would 
rather  limit  than  extend  the  elective  sys- 
tem, altho  he  says  nothing  definite  on  the 
subject.  As  striking  an  utterance  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  inaugural  is  this : 

"  The  only  specialists  about  whom,  I  think, 
the  thoughtful  critic  of  education  need  give 
himself  any  serious  concern  are  the  specialists 
who  have  never  had  any  general  education  in 
which  to  give  their  special  studies  wide  root- 
age and  nourishment." 

The  reason  which  President  Wilson 
gives  for  the  continued  study  of  the 
classical  languages  will,  we  fear,  not 
carry  much  conviction  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. It  is  that  while  modern  lan- 
guages fluctuate  and  dissolve  in  the  cur- 
rent of  modern  thought,  there  is  a  fine 
fixity  about  the  Latin  and  Greek  that  fits 
them  for  discipline — we  suppose  he  means 
grammar  and  lexicography.  But  is  it 
true;  and  if  true  does  that  help  mental 
discipline?  He  further  says  that  the 
classical  literature  show  us  "  a  time 
naive,  pagan,  an  early  morning  day  "  of 
"childlike    curiosity."      True,    but    they 


give  a  great  deal  more,  and  if  this  were 
all,  we  should  despair  of  perpetuating 
the  knowledge  of  Homer  and  Plato  and 
Virgil. 

President  James  passes  somewhat  far- 
ther off  from  the  more  familiar  fields  of 
educational  discussion  and  attempts  to 
show  that  the  complexities  and  novel- 
ties of  American  education  constitute 
a  real  system,  which  has  grown  up  to  fit 
our  conditions,  and  which  does  fit  them 
on  the  whole  excellently.  To  be  sure 
they  fill  a  foreign  observer  with  amaze- 
ment. He  does  not  understand  how  we 
can  allow  anybody  to  start  a  university ; 
nor  how  several  sorts  of  universities  can 
exist  side  by  side,  one  governed  by  the 
States,  another  by  religious  bodies  and 
another  by  the  gift  of  one  man's  millions. 
Nor  can  he  understand  how  a  university 
of  scholars  can  be  governed  by  a  board 
of  often  non-scholastic  men,  usually  men 
not  experts  in  education.  And  the  presi- 
dency— that  is  an  anomaly,  an  office 
which  requires  scholarship  and  executive 
ability  and  financial  genius,  whose  du- 
ties ought  to  be  distributed  through  a 
cabinet  of  officers ;  an  office  which  pos- 
sesses almost  tyrannous  power  until  the 
man  who  holds  it  is  removed  for  failure 
to  keep  the  peace,  autocracy  tempered 
by  assassination. 

All  this  enters  into  the  peculiar  Amer- 
ican system  of  higher  education,  and  a 
real  system  it  is.  For  us  it  is  better  than 
the  English,  the  French  or  the  German 
— less  simple,  more  complex,  better 
adapted  to  our  free  and  complex  society. 
Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  thing  is  the 
abundance  of  institutions  governed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  religious  bodies.  Out 
of  480  institutions  classed  as  higher  in 
the  country  360  are  set  down  as  founded 
or  controlled  by  one  or  another  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  students  are  in  such  institutions. 
This  is  not  dangerous,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  colleges  have  interested  the 
denominations  in  education.  How  lit- 
tle fear  we  now  have  of  clerical  influ- 
ence in  education  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  President  James  that 
eighty  years  ago  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture refused  to  give  a  charter  to  a  col- 
lege under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  con- 
sented ten  years  later  only  when  it  was 
provided  that  no  theological  department 
should  be  established ;  while  now  such  an 
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objection  would  not  occur  to  any  one.  It  Theolop"y  in  Japan 
also  illustrates  the  growth  of  religion  in  &/  r 
the  last  century.  The  Japan  Mail  publishes  a  "  Month- 
President  James  is  markedly  optimis-  ly  Summary  of  Religious  Literature," 
tic.  He  believes  in  the  American  system  as  it  appears  in  the  Japanese  press.  If 
as  it  is  being  developed.  He  sees  no  dan-  we  must  trust  its  utterances  the  Japanese 
ger  in  institutions  founded  by  wealthy  churches  are  rapidly  going  over  to  Uni- 
men.  State,  Church  and  individual  tarianism,  and  some  alarm  has  been  ex- 
wealth  co-operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  pressed  as  to  the  theological  movement, 
cause  of  learning.  There  are  dangers  especially  in  the  Congregational  and 
to  be  avoided,  but  everything  is  hopeful  Presbyterian  churches. 
to  his  eyes,  and  especially  he  believes  in  The  writer  of  the  "  Monthly  Summary 
boards  of  trustees.  He  recalls  that  self-  of  Religious  Literature  "  in  the  Japan 
governed  universities  tend  to  become  Mail,  while  in  every  respect  a  most  es- 
caste  and  class  institutions,  pharisaic  in  timable  and  also  a  scholarly  gentleman, 
sentiment  and  action,  and  that  it  is  this  is  certainly  strongly  biased  against  evan- 
fact  that  compelled  European  Govern-  geiical  missions.  He  himself  is  an  ex- 
ments  to  assume  control  of  their  univer-  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
sities.  The  university  should  be  kept  in  Society,  having  separated  his  connection 
touch  with  the  outside  everv  day  world,  with  that  society  some  years  ago  for  doc- 
We  are  especially  pleased  with  President  trinal  reasons.  He  is  hardly  an  impar- 
James's  utterance  on  co-education.       In  tial  reporter. 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  says,  most  of  Yet  not  all  the  criticisms  of  the  doc- 
the  Church  institutions  have,  in  this  mat-  trinal  standing  of  the  Japanese  churches 
ter,  followed  the  example  of  the  State  arise  from  that  gentleman.  Some  mis- 
universities.  We  should  reverse  this  sionaries  make  the  same  charge.  As  far 
statement  and  say  that  the  State  univer-  as  we  can  see,  two  occasions  exist  for  a 
sities  have  followed  the  example  set  first  revival  of  this  charge, 
by  Oberlin  and  then  carried  to  the  fur-  Mr.  Ebina  published  in  the  early  part 
ther  Western  States.  He  recognizes  the  of  this  year  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
modified  co-education  of  Harvard  and  he  set  forth  his  own  belief.  These  had 
Columbia  and  the  separate  education  of  much  in  common  with  what  goes  under 
Smith  and  Vassar,  but  for  the  vast  ma-  the  name  of  Unitarianism.  Several  of 
jority  of  institutions,  in  the  West,  at  the  other  religious  papers  wrote  sharp 
least,  he  believes  in  "  co-education  sim-  criticisms ;  and,  especially  between  Mr. 
pie,  complete  and  unadulterated,"  with  Ebina  and  Mr.  Uyemura,  a  prolonged 
no  fear  of  its  "  fancied  evils."  and  rather  bitter  discussion  arose.  Mr. 
These  inaugural  addresses  say  sensible  Kozaki  in  his  paper  also  joined  the  fray, 
and  true  things,  altho  there  is  little  now  and  asked  Mr.  Miyagawa  and  others  to 
that  remains  to  be  said.  But  worth  a  write  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Ebina's  ar- 
hundred  times  more  to  higher  education  tides.  Mr.  Miyagawa  declined,  and  at 
than  all  the  inaugurals  of  the  last  ten  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
years  is  that  little  "  Treatise  on  Educa-  sary  of  his  pastorate  invited  Mr.  Ebina 
tion  "  called  "  A  Letter  to  Master  Hart-  as  the  chief  speaker.  •  Mr.  Uyemura 
lib,"  by  John  Milton.  It  sounds  won-  charged  Mr.  Miyagawa  with  denying 
derfully  modern  in  its  assertion  of  the  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  this 
practical  side  of  education,  even  the  was  quoted  in  the  Japan  Mail  by  the 
scientific  and  technical ;  and  its  sense  of  writer  of  the  "  Summary  "  and  at  once 
the  real  value  of  the  classical  languages  furnished  new  ground  for  criticisms.  Mr. 
is  far  higher  than  most  of  the  talk  we  Miyagawa  replied,  unequivocallv :  "  I  do 
hear  about  discipline.  Modern  teachers  not  hesitate  to  worship  Jesus  Christ  as 
can  learn  from  him  that  one  may  learn  God,"  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  writer 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  split  the  world  of  the  "  Summary,"  who  maintained  that 
into,  and  yet,  if  he  does  not  know  the  orthodoxy  demands  expression  of  belief 
good  things  in  them,  he  may  no  more  de-  in  Christ's  divinity  in  the  terms  of  the 
serve  to  be  called  a  learned  man  than  the  "  Athanasian  Creed."  In  this  newspaper 
mechanic  who  is  competently  instructed  discussion,  in  which  the  defenders  of  or- 
in  his  native  tongue  only.  thodoxy  were  not  always  wise,  nor  cour- 
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teous,   lies   one   occasion    for   these   re- 
newed criticisms. 

The  second  occasion  grew  out  of  the 
first,  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Uyemura,  Mr.  Ebina's  antagonist,  the 
endeavor  was  made  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Japan  branch  of  the  Al- 
liance to  the  effect  "  that  those  churches 
or  evangelists  who  do  not  recognize 
Christ  as  God  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  this  Alliance.''  This  was 
lost,  but  a  resolution,  not  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  was  afterward 
adopted  recognizing  "  the  Bible  as  the 
perfect  rule  both  for  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice," and  that  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  down  to  this  world  for  men 
and  for  their  salvation,  is  God."  The 
representatives  of  the  Congregational 
churches  nearly  all  voted  in  opposition 
to  both  propositions,  as  did  also  the  only 
member  of  the  mission  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  This  again  furnished  a 
new  occasion  for  decrying  the  churches 
as  Unitarian. 

But  the  question  is  a  fair  one,  What 
are  the  facts  regarding  the  doctrinal  po- 
sition of  these  churches? 

It  is  as  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
in  brief  as  it  would  be  to  reply  to  a  sim- 
ilar inquiry  regarding  the  churches  of 
the  United  States.  Individual  liberty 
brings  with  it  variety  of  opinion. 

Among  the  pastors  and  evangelists  by 
far  the  greater  number  hold  a  form  of 
doctrine  which  would  be  classed  as  mod- 
ern orthodoxy  in  the  United  States.  The 
personality  of  God,  the  Heavenly 
Father  of  all  men ;  Jesus  Christ  the  Su- 
preme Self-Revelation  of  the  Father,  the 
Savior  of  men;  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  in- 
dwelling and  guiding  men  into  his  own 
likeness;  the  need  of  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Bible 
as  the  record  of  God's  gradual  self-man- 
ifestation to  men,  our  standard  of  faith 
and  practice,  when  interpreted  historical- 
ly; the  immortality  of  the  soul — these  are 
doctrines  which  are  firmly  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  pastors.  There  are  a 
few  who  do  not  accept  the  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  who  see  in  the  person 
of  Christ  only  a  uniquely  God-filled  man, 
who  do  not  believe  the  Bible  miracles  as 
actual  occurrences,  who  thus  in  various 
ways  hold  positions  which  may  be 
termed  Unitarian.     But  these  are  few  in 


number,  altho  in  some  cases  they  are 
among  the  most  efficient  workers.  The 
most  successful  pastor  now  in  Kvoto  be- 
longs to  this  class.  The  fact  that  these 
men  are  fellowshipped  by  the  churches, 
that  their  theological  position  is  over- 
looked, and  that  they  are  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  spirit  and  practical  work — 
this  undoubtedly  is  a  chief  reason  for 
the  charges,  especially  against  the  Amer- 
ican Board  churches.  We  are  convinced 
that  any  other  course  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  It  would  drive  away  some  of 
the  best  men.  We  must  exercise  for- 
bearance, acknowledging  that  the  truth 
is  many-sided,  and  that  not  all  can  see 
the  same  side  of  the  truth.  Back  of 
these  differences  of  opinion  lies  the 
whole  current  of  philosophical  and  crit- 
ical thought  which  is  agitating  the 
churches  in  the  East  no  less  than  in  the 
West.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Jap- 
anese churches,  on  the  whole,  go  with 
this  current,  without,  however,  jumping 
into  every  theological  whirlpool  that 
comes  up  now  and  again.  Those  who 
criticise  mostly  belong  to  that  class 
which  would  stem  this  current,  seeing 
only  the  shipwreck  of  the  faith  ahead. 
New  statements  of  the  old  truths  in  the 
light  of  modern  biblical  and  natural  sci- 
ence are  to  them,  to  say  the  least,  dan- 
gerous, often  directly  heretical.  If  doc- 
trinal agreement  on  points  where  we 
have  no  clear  revelation  is  insisted  upon 
as  basis  for  co-operation,  then  all  our 
avowals  of  beinp-  one  are  wasted  breath. 
If  metaphysics  are  valued  above  faith,  if 
a  clear-cut  statement  regarding  the  man- 
ner of  Christ's  pre-existence  and  his  in- 
carnation counts  for  more  than  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  him  as  our  Divine 
Master,  then  co-operation  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  this  is  unfortunately  the 
position  of  not  a  few  men  there.  They 
have  the  truth ;  whoever  disagrees  with 
them  is  a  "  dangerous  man,"  a  "  Uni- 
tarian." 


Proposed  Reforms  in 
Pennsylvania 


Ballot  and  elec- 
toral reforms  con- 
stitute the  chief 
State  issues  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact 
they  are  the  only  State  issues  to  which 
the  Republican  platform  makes  any 
reference.  The  Democrats  also  pro- 
nounce for  the  Australian  system  and 
for  personal    registration    in   the   cities. 
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now  made  possible  because  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  adopted  a  year 
ago.     Senator  Quay  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican    State    Committee    has    ap- 
pointed   a    special    committee    to    draft 
bills.      It   will   be   interesting   to   watch 
the  result  of  his  fresh  promises  and  to 
see    how    the    voters    will    take    them. 
Three  times  before  he  has  pledged  him- 
self or  secured  a  party  pledge  for  ballot 
reform  and  three  times  he  has  failed  to 
do  anything.     In  his  reform  pronuncia- 
mento  of  1895  his  declaration  was  un- 
equivocal, and,  altho  he  controlled  the 
succeeding  Legislature  so  that  he  elected 
his    Senatorial    candidate    and    enacted 
legislation,  his  followers  openly  and  de- 
liberately defeated  ballot  reform,  as  well 
as  the  civil  service  bill,   which  he  had 
promised    and    his    own    lawyers    had 
drawn   up.     Again   in    the   sessions   of 
1899   and    1901    his    followers   defeated 
ballot   reform,  notwithstanding  that   he 
said   in  his   speeches    of    1900  that  he 
would  support  any  bill  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  would  prepare.    If  the  vot- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  accept  his  promises 
the  fourth  time  they  would  seem  to  be 
deserving  of  another  failure  and  of  the 
bad  government  which  Quay  has  given 
them.     He  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for 
his  iniquities  as  the  people  who  are  per- 
mitting him  to  play  fast  and  loose  as  he 
pleases.     A  people  so  supine  can  hardly 
be  said  to  deserve  a  better  fate.     There 
are   not    wanting   signs,    however,    that 
Mr.    Quay    may    suffer    a    reverse    in 
November.     The  Pattison  tide  is  rising, 
and  Judge  Pennypacker,  the  Republican 
nominee,  is  not  making  votes.     In  a  re- 
cent speech  he  denied  that  there  were 
ballot  frauds,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
his  own  platform  recognized  them  in  de- 
claring for  electoral  reforms  and  the  fur- 
ther   fact   that  the    Philadelphia   Press, 
one    of    his    most    vigorous    supporters 
(whose  editor  is   one  of  his  associates 
on  the  stump),   has   declared   time  and 
again  that  upward  of  80,000  fraudulent 
votes  are  cast  at  most  elections  in  Phila- 
delphia alone.    The  Joint  Committee  for 
the  Promotion  of  Electoral  Reform,  rep- 
resentins:    the    Municipal    League,    the 
Ballot  Reform  Association  and  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Asssociation,  is  waging 
a  vigorous  fight  for  two  bills  which  have 
been  indorsed  by  it  and  which  represent 
real  reforms.     Whether  Senator  Quay, 


in  the  event  of  his  success,  will  support 
them  or  ones  of  his  own  special  devising 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Panama    ^^^^  .J^^^"  Attorney-Gen- 
Canal  ^^^^    Knox    returns    from 

Paris  with  the  report  that 
a  good  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  can  be 
given  by  the  Canal  Company,  and  when 
the  public  sentiment  accepts  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  that  the  Pana- 
ma route  is  better  than  the  Nicaragua 
route,  we  are  for  the  present  bothered 
by  the  revolution  in  Colombia,  which  re- 
quires us  to  land  troops  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  the  railroad.  And 
this  makes  the  present  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment angry  and  there  may  be  delay. 
This  raises  the  question.  Which  is 
worse,  the  Nicaraguan  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  or  the  Colombian  revolu- 
tions? On  the  whole  the  volcanoes  are 
the  worse,  for  we  cannot  suppress  them, 
while  we  can  keep  the  revolutionists  out 
of  the  way  of  the  canal.  Now  the  canal 
must  be  dug,  and  if  Colombia  hesitates 
to  give  her  consent  to  a  fair  agreement, 
then  it  will  be  in  order  to  put  on  her  air 
needful  pressure  till  she  yields.  The 
world  now  wants  and  needs  the  canal 
and  'no  small  Central  American  State 
must  try  to  drive  too  sharp  a  bargain. 
The  job  is  ours,  and  we  must  see  that  it 
is  done.  The  commerce  of  the  world 
has  quite  too  long  had  to  go  about  Cape 
Horn. 

T    ^      «*•    •  There  are  people  that 

Large  Missionary  1  •    1       1 

,-    ^.  seem   to  thmk  that  a 

Meetings  .  .  .     . 

big  missionary  con- 
vention, covering  both  the  home  and 
the  foreign  field,  with  all  their  allied  so- 
cieties, would  provide  such  a  surfeit  of 
meetings  as  no  public  could  endure.  Let 
such  Eastern  doubters  note  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Disciples'  Missionary  Socie- 
ties in  Omaha.  It  covered  eight  days, 
ending  last  Thursday.  There  were  six 
thousand  delegates  in  attendance,  and 
eight  thousand  sat  down  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  claim 
1,300,000  communicants.  They  are  ad- 
mirably organized,  and  have  successful 
misisons  all  over  the  world,  with  over 
two  hundred  foreign  missionaries.  Their 
Church  Extension  Society  has  a  fund  of 
$350,000,  and  builds  a  church  every  four 
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days  in  the  year.  The  Sunday  schools 
gave  last  year  $48,000  for  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  and  an  ex-Governor  of  Iowa  gave 
$10,000  for  a  college  in  Japan,  which  will 
bear  his  name.  The  denominational  sta- 
tistics prove  that  the  membership  is  gain- 
ing on  population,  and  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  body  tell  us  that  the  men 
are  mooning  who  talk  about  the  deca- 
dence of  religion  in  this  country.  We 
only  regret  that  the  Disciples  are  so  in- 
tensely sectarian  that  they  refuse  even  to 
consider  union  with  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept all  their  tenets. 

The  parents  of  a  child  who  died  of 
diphtheria  in  this  city  have  been  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  manslaughter, 
with  the  Eddyite  faith-healer  who 
treated  the  child  simply  by  prayer.  The 
testimony  of  the  healer  illustrates  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  absorb 
nonsense  and  humbug.  But  it  further  il- 
lustrates the  injury  which  abstract  phil- 
osophical nonsense  can  do.  This  was 
his  description  of  the  child's  condition : 

"She  was  under  the  claim  of  tonsilitis.  We 
use  such  terms  to ,  express  a  condition  of 
thought." 

That  is,  she  did  not  have  tonsilitis,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  tonsilitis  or 
diphtheria  or  any  other  disease.  It  is 
only  "  a  condition  of  thought."  And 
this  nonsense  seduces  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple who  think  they  are  adherents  of  the 
most  advanced  metaphysics.  Berke- 
leyan  Idealism  has  much  to  answer  for. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  pressed 
upon  the  International  Peace  Congress 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  it  is  a  very  happy  fact  that  it  is 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  make 
the  first  appeal  to  the  arbitration  court 
established  at  The  Hague.  And  it  is  cu- 
rious that  it  is  a  matter  of  Catholic  mis- 
sion ftmds  that  has  been  settled  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  just  such  a  "  Pious  Fund  "  exists  in 
the  Philippines,  and  is  .  making  some 
trouble  there.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
amounted  to  $6oo.ooo,'and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  Filipino  Bank,  and  is 
largely  invested  in  mortgages— the  in- 
come being  used  for  masses  and  support 
of  the  Church. 

Thai    D.'inish    Lanchliing   is   about   as 
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unreasonable  as  our  Senate  sometimes 
shows  itself.  Just  as  our  Senate  refused 
to  do  the  decent  thing  which  every  one 
expected  it  to  do  for  Cuba,  so  now  the 
Danish  Senate  has,  against  all  prophecy 
and  by  calling  back  men  from  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  rejected  the  treaty  for  the 
sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  We  can 
get  along  well  enough  without  them. 
When  they  are  in  the  market  we  will 
buy,  but  we  are  in  no  hurry.  There  is 
no  public  sentiment  with  us  desiring  it, 
as  there  would  be  if  it  were  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Canada — that  we 
would  be  deeply  interested  in,  but  this 
excites  hardly  more  than  mild  curiosity. 
We  would  take  it,  but  we  would  not  al- 
low any  European  Power  to  do  so. 

The  influence  of  President  Roosevelt's 
example  in  settling  the  coal  strike  is  seen 
in  its  having  inspired  the  French  Pre- 
mier to  attempt  a  similar  task  with  the 
similar  coal  strike.  In  magnitude  and 
violence  the  two  strikes  run  parallel,  and 
we  may  hope  a  similar  conclusion.  But 
we  observe  that  it  is  not  the  French 
President  but  the  Premier  who  attempts 
arbitration  there,  for  the  President  of 
France  has  no  such  power  or  influence 
as  our  own  President.  He  seems  almost 
a  shelved  dignitary. 

Since  the  death  of  Lucy  Stone,  the 
sanest  and  noblest  of  all  the  women  suf- 
fragists, no  loss  has  been  so  great  as  that 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  this  week. 
She  was  a  woman  of  beautiful  character 
and  queenly,  motherly  presence.  Her 
husband,  ECenry  B.  Stanton,  was  also 
one  of  the  ablest*  and  most  eloquent  of 
the  band  of  reformers.  She  had  one  or 
two  unwise  fads,  in  her  late  years,  but 
her  service  to  the  cause  of  reform  will 
keep  her  name  in  long  remembrance. 

The  oldest  member  in  consecutive 
service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  New  England  was  Charles  A. 
Russell,  of  Connecticut,  who  died  last 
week  after  being  nominated  for  his  ninth 
term.  He  was  not  a  frequent  speaker, 
but  was  a  useful  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  financial  policv  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  His  influence  in  Con- 
gress shows  the  value  to  a  district  of  re- 
taining a  tried  representative. 
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Ideal   Life  Insurance  ,    "Persons  who    have    never    had    a 

bank  account  and  who  insist  that  they  are 

This  was  the  subject  chosen  by  Presi-  unable  to  start  one,  because  they  are  com- 

dent  Alexander,  of  the  Equitable,  for  his  pelled  to  disburse  every  dollar  of  their 

address   to   the   recent  annual  Commis-  earnings  as  soon  as  received  for  neces- 

sioners'  convention  in   Columbus.     The  saries  of  life,  are  enabled  by  this  sys- 

strictest  standard,  he  correctly  thinks,  re-  tern  to  start  a  bank  account  and  accumu- 

quires  the  all-cash  basis.     As  we  have  late    a    balance    on    which     they     will 

said  more  than  once,  a    loan    to    one's  draw    interest,   while   spending   the   full 

creditor  within  the  limits  of  the  debt  is  amount  of  their  earnings  each  week  as 

always  safe,  and  so  premium  notes  are  heretofore."     This  is  a  statement  in  the 

a  good  asset ;  yet  the  only  policyholders  prospectus  of  the  "  United  States  Bank- 

for  whom  the  credit  plan  is  good  are  the  ers'    Corporation."      Observe    that    the 

early   dying.     Cash   is  now   the  almost  promise  is  not  merely  that  persons  shall 

universal  rule,  but  loans  on  policies  are  be  enabled   to   save   who   have  pleaded 

still  offered  as  an  inducement  and  are  inability  to  have  a  bank  account  because 

still    granted.      Mr.    Alexander    doubts  obliged  to  spend  every  dollar  as  soon  as 

the  expediency  of  this  practice  and  ad-  received ;  if  the  assurance  were  merely 

mits  that  his  own  company  is  not  ideal  in  this  form  it  might  mean  only  that  such 

in  following  it — because  others  do.     He  persons  have  been  mistaken.     The  as- 

is  right ;  borrowing  on  a  life  policy  is  not  surance  is  that  they  shall  accumulate  a 

advisable,  and  when  competition  allows  balance  and  draw  interest  "  while  spend- 

the  companies  will  probably  decline   (as  ing  the   full   amount  of  their   earnings 

a  few  already  decline)  to  make  loans  on  each  week  as  heretofore."    This  is  to  be 

them.  accomplished  by  the  "  Thomas  D.  Tay- 

He  considers  that  competition  has  gone  lor  system."     The  persons  who  practice 

too  far  in  contracting  for  definite  and  it  and  accumulate  while  spending  as  they 

large  surrender  values.     So  do  we.     As  go  are  to  lay  up  the  earnings  of  other 

it  is  an  error  to  encourage  men  to  go  into  people — there  is  no  other  mode  of  doing 

debt  for  insurance,  it  is  another  to  offer  it.    The  thing  is  wonderful,  but  neither 

ease  of  getting  out  as  an  inducement  to  new  nor  safe ;    many  a  man  has  been 

go  in.  brought  by  trying  it  into  new  relations 

The  ideal  company,  he  thinks,  should  where   his   weekly  expenses   have  been 

be  exempt  from  taxation.  This  is  equiva-  borne  by  the  public, 
lent  to  saying  that  the  existing  and  not  ^ 

quite  perfect  one  would  be  nearer  ideal         It  is  announced  that  the  capital 

by  such  exemption ;  but  if  he  means  en-  stock  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  (of 
tire  exemption  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  Newark)  is  to  be  doubled;  the  capital 
for  that  would  meet  public  hostility,  and  will  then  be  three  millions,  and  as  the 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  exempting  new  stock  is  to  be  taken  at  $750  per 
insurance  investments.  On  the  other  share  the  surplus  will  be  thereby  raised 
hand,  the  prevalent  disposition  to  pile  to  thirteen  millions.  The  Prudential 
taxes  upon  insurance — because  it  is  an  Life  will  take  enough  of  this  new  stock 
ill-deserving  monopoly  and  whatever  is  to  give  it  (as  it  is  already  a  large  hold- 
wrenched  from  it  will  never  be  missed  er)  control  of  the  majority  interest  in 
by  the  People  (always  with  a  large  P) —  the  Fidelity,  and  the  Equitable  Life  will 
is  stupidly  wrong.  have  a  large  part  of  the  remainder.  The 

Mr.  Alexander  is  most  right  in  argu-  Fidelity  will  in  turn  acquire  a  controlling 
ing,  which  he  does  moderately  and  care-  interest  in  the  stock  (two  milions)  of 
fully,  for  graded  renewal  commissions,  the  Prudential.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
instead  of  the  now  general  "  single  rangement  is  to  make  the  management 
brokerage  "  to  agents.  Nothing  in  life  of  the  Prudential  impersonal — that  is,  to 
insurance  practice,  it  is  our  firm  belief,  substitute  a  corporation  (which  has  per- 
so  much  needs  reform  as  does  the  meth-  petual  succession  and  is  not  subject  to 
od  of  agents'  compensation.  Mr.  Alex-  death)  for  the  human  managers  who 
ander's  address  is  sound  in  the  advanced  must  in  due  course  answer  the  last  call, 
position  it  takes  and  is  lofty  in  tone  Thus  the  possibility  of  a  contest  for  con- 
throughout,  trol. 
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Southern  Railway  Mergers 

Railway  "  community  of  interest  "  in 
the  South  now  excites  some  opposition, 
which  is  manifested  in  appeals  and  pro- 
tests addressed   to  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.     At  the   same  time 
the  defendants  in  the  Government's  suit 
against  the  Northern  Securities  merger 
are  testifying  at  St.  Paul ;  and  the  evi- 
dence as  to  a  railway  combination  said 
to  have  been  completed  with  respect  to 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  is  fresh  in 
the  public  mind  and  possibly  may  yet 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  suit  against  the  car- 
riers of  hard  coal.     In  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  question  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  one  way  or 
another.     The  most  prominent  complain- 
ants, so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned, 
are  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Ken- 
tucky,   who    addressed    the    Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    last    week,    al- 
leging that  Mr.  Morgan,  or  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  has  obtained  abso- 
lute control  of  the  railway  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  ten  States,  and  that  the 
combination  thus  made  exists  in  viola- 
tion of  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  and 
the   Anti-Trust   laws.     We   quote   from 
the  complaint  the  following: 

"  One  man,  or  firm,  with  a  few  associates, 
controlling  the  Southern  Railway,  has  now 
secured  control  of  the  stock  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  later  of  the  stock 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Company  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Company, 
and  has  secured  an  entrance  into  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  through  lines  by  which  it  would 
be  able  to  compel  other  lines  from  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  into  that  [Southern]  territory  to 
make  rates  such  as  it  should  dictate;  and  to 
dictate  schedules,  terms  and  rates  of  every 
kind  to  all  smaller  roads.  ...  By  this 
control  and  operation  the  conmierce  of  these 
States  will  become  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
a  few  individuals,  and  the  business  of  over 
16,000.000  people,  in  422,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  will  come  under  their  domination." 

The  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  said,  will  be  under 
this  control.  Competition  will  be  pre- 
vented, and  there  will  be  discrimination 
against  communities. 

On  the  day  when  this  complaint  was 
published  there  was  a  hearing  before  the 
Commission  on  the  conii)laint  of  Chatta- 
nooga, against  several  of  the  railways  in 
question,  that  there  already  was  dis- 
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crimination  against  that  city  in  favor  of 
Nashville.  The  alleged  difference  in 
rates  was  admitted,  and  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  roads  had  a  right  to 
make  such  rates  as  should  be  necessary 
to  develop  the  business  interests  on  their 
lines  and  to  enable  the  cities  thereon  to 
compete  with  cities  on  other  lines. 

The  Commission  will  make  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  complaint  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  results  of  it  will  probably  be  an 
instructive  contribution  to  the  growing 
mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  "  com- 
munity of  interest  "  movement.  Any  one 
who  thinks  that  the  railways  can  be  con- 
solidated, and  that  railway  competition 
in  a  large  group  of  States  can  be  sup- 
pressed, without  protest  from  the  public, 
has  been  strangely  misled  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people. 

The  St.  Paul  Railroad  by  a  new 
traffic  agreement  obtains  on  the  Union 
Pacific  to  the  Pacific  Coast  privileges 
equal  to  those  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  including 
right  of  way  for  through  freight  and 
passenger  trains. 

....  Papers  have  been  signed  by  sev- 
enty Southern  cotton  mills  in  the  prelim- 
inary negotiations  for  the  combination 
of  them  in  one  company,  which  is  to  is- 
sue $14,000,000  in  stock  and  $6,000,000 
in  bonds. 

....  The  Colorado-Utah  Construction 
Company  has  undertaken  to  build  and 
equip  500  miles  of  the  new  line  of  the 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  between  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  Payment  for  this  work  is  to 
be  made  in  bonds  and  stock,  for  which 
subscriptions  will  be  received  through 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  this 
city  until  Nov.  i6th.  This  new  road  will 
open  a  region  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  will  be  shorter  by  100  miles  than 
any  other  between  the  two  cities. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  com- 
mon, ;?2.oo  per  share,  payable  Dec.  ist. 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  quarterly, 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  Nov.  15th. 

Lincoln  Natl.  Bank,  3  per  cent,  and  extra  6 
per  cent.,  payable  Nov.  1st. 

Amer.   Exchange    Natl.   Bank,   4   per   cent.' 
payable  Nov.  ist. 
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The  complaint  of 
the  Civil  Service 
Commission  con- 
cerning a  violation  of  the  law  by  Senator 
Quay,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  heads 
of  letters  asking  for  political  contribu- 
tions from  Government  employes,  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  the  District  Attorney  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  may  be  that  the  Senator  will 
be  prosecuted.  The  District  Attorney  is 
one  of  his  friends. — Major-General  Cor- 
bin  said  last  week  that  Major-General 
S.  B.  M.  Young  would  succeed  General 
Miles  as  Lieutenant-General.  General 
Miles  will  reach  the  age  for  retirement 
in  August  next.  General  Young,  if  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  would  have  less 
than  six  months  to  serve.  It  is  expected 
that  his  successor  will  be  General  Corbin. 
— The  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  Alabama  which  disfranchise  the 
negroes  are  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of 
Judge  Jones,  of  that  State,  in  the  case 
of  a  negro  who  was  not  permitted  to 
register  and  who  went  to  the  court  for 
relief.  Judge  Jones  held  that  he  must 
deny  the  application  for  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion; but  he  took  measures  to  have  the 
case  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  delay.  As 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion (before  his  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench),  he  opposed  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  negro  voters.  Disfranchisement 
is  so  complete  in  North  Carolina  that 
only  12  negroes  are  registered  in  the 
county  which  includes  Wilmington, 
where  the  negro  vote  formerly  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  county,  and  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  white  vote. — In  his 


proclamation  designating  Thursday,  the 
27th,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  the  Pres- 
ident says : 

"  Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  passed 
since  this  country  took  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  during  that  time  we 
have  had,  on  the  whole,  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
people.  Generation  after  generation  has  grown 
to  manhood  and  passed  away.  Each  has  had 
to  bear  its  peculiar  burdens,  each  to  face  its 
special  crises,  and  each  has  known  years  of 
grim  trial,  when  the  country  was  menaced  by 
malice,  domestic  or  foreign  levy ;  when  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  it  in 
drought,  or  flood,  or  pestilence;  when  in  bod- 
ily distress  and  anguish  of  soul  it  paid  the 
penalty  of  folly  and  a  froward  heart.  Never- 
theless, decade  by  decade,  we  have  struggled 
onward  and  upward ;  we  now  abundantly  en- 
joy material  well-being,  and  under  the  favor 
of  the  Most  High  we  are  striving  earnestly 
to  achieve  moral  and  spiritual  uplifting.  The 
year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of 
peace  and  of  overflowing  plenty.  Rarely  has 
any  people  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  we 
are  now  enjoying.  For  this  we  render  heart- 
felt and  solemn  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  Good, 
and  we  seek  to  praise  him  not  by  words  only, 
but  by  deeds,  by  the  way  in  which  we  do  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men." 

— In  his  annual  report  General  Gillespie, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  recommends  an  early 
beginning  of  work  on  the  defenses  of 
Manila,  Subig  Bay,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  Guam.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  seacoast  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  he  says,  are  completed;  twenty- 
five  of  the  principal  harbors  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  heavy  guns  and  mor- 
tars mounted  to  permit  an  effective  de- 
fense against  naval  attack;  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  installa- 
tion of  an  adequate  rapid-fire  armament. 
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—The  most  formidable  fleet  of  American  ^^^^..  ^^^  ^^^        In   his   annual   fepoft 

war  ships  ever  assembled  will  be  seen  a  p^^^^^  ^^^^1^^        Governor   Dole   recom- 
few  weeks  hence  in  Caribbean  waters,  mends    that    a    limited 

under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dewey,  number  of  Chinese  laborers  be  admitted 

The  naval  base  will  be  Culebra  Island  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  submits 

(a  short  distance  from  Porto  Rico),  and  estimates  for  the  appropriation  of  more 

the  first  problem  of  the  maneuvers  will  than  $1,000,000  by  Congress  for  harbor 

relate  to  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  improvements,  custom  houses  and  light 

from  European  ports. — It  is  understood  houses.     The   valuation    of   the    islands 

that  the  German  Emperor  longs  to  visit  for  taxation  is  $110,388,000. — It  is  ex- 

this  country,  but  will  be  prevented  from  pected  that  the  four  largest  sugar  estates 

doing  so  by  German  public  sentiment, that  on  the  islands  will  be  combined  by  means 

disapproves  the  making  of  such  a  jour-  of  a  corporation  chartered  in  New  Jer  • 

ney  by  the  sovereign.     Probably  he  will  sey  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000. — It  is 

send  the  Crown  Prince  to  the  St.  Louis  promised  that  the  new  American  cable 

Exposition,  at  which  King  Leopold  of  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  shall  be 

Belgium   will  be  present  by   invitation,  in  operation  by  January  ist,  and  that  the 

Count  von  Waldersee  and  suite  will  at-  American  line   from   Hawaii  to   Manila 

tend  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Fred-  shall  be  available  for  dispatches  by  July 

erick  the  Great  in  Washington  next  year,  next.     The  new  British  cable  from  Van- 

and    probably  will  be  accompanied    by  couver  to  Australia  was  completed  on  the 

Prince  Henry.     Lord  Roberts  will  visit  31st  ult.     It  extends  from  Vancouver  to 

this  country  in  September  next. — It  is  Fanning  Island   (from  which  a  branch 

again  reported  from  Juneau  that  several  may  be  laid  to  Hawaii),  and  thence  by 

Russian  monuments  marking  the  Alas-  way  of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  Norfolk  Is- 

kan  boundary  have  been   found  in  the  land,  whence  one  line  has  been  laid  to 

neighborhood   of   Skaguay,    so   situated  New  Zealand  and  another  to  Australia, 

that   they    fully    support   the   American  The  cable  ships  recently  engaged  in  the 

claim  as  to  the  true  location  of  the  line  work  are  now  in  use  in  connection  with 

there. — In  the  closing  days  of  the  cam-  the  projected  American  line  across  the 

paign     the     President    was     repeatedly  Pacific, 
urged  to  assist  the  Republicans  by  some  ^ 

public  declaration     On  the  I  St  Secretary  _..._..      The    Anthracite    Coal 

Cortelyou    gave   the    following   to    the  ^''%^°^j^S"*^    Strike  Commission  held 
P^^^^  ■  a  meeting  at  Washington 

"  The  President  is  watching  with  the  keen-  on  the  27th  ult.   the  presidents  or  Other 

est  interest  and  the  most  earnest  desire  for  representatives  of  the  coal  railroad  com- 

Repubhcan  success  the  various  Congressional  ponies  being  present,  together  with  Presi- 

canvasses    and    the    canvasses    in    States    hke  a^^4.    tv/T'^-  if  fi     t\-  4.  •  ^  -d       -j      4.    t  u 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  Governors  "^^^  n     w  f.  '  ^'Mr    \   ^'^'"^^''l  ^^^^ 

are  to  be  elected."  ^"^  ^^-  Walter  K.  Weyl,  representmg  the 

rj.,  ^11  1         r  miners.   Tudge  Gray  said  that  the  Com- 

Ihe  most  notable  speeches  of  last  week  n:ission  'would  first  receive  the  miners' 

were  those  by  Senator  Hoar,  in  Boston,  statement;  whereupon  Mr.  Mitchell  read 

Secretary  Root,  m  New  York,  and  ex-  the  demands  for  an  increase  of  wages, 

1  resident  Cleveland,  in  Morristown,  N.  etc.,  which  were  approved  by  the  Sham- 

J.     Conhning  his  remarks  to  tariff  re-  okin  convention  at  the  beginning  of  the 

form,  the  ex-President  quoted  liberally  strike.     President  Baer  objected  to  the 

fr T.i     rT^^'l^^^  ""^  '^^^'  ^""^  asserted  appearance  of  Mr.  Mitchell  as  a  repre- 

that  the  Republicans  were  not  sincere  in  sentative  of  the  union,  but  not  as  a  repre- 

profcssing  a  desire  to  readjust  the  rates  sentative  of  the  miners  generally.     Mr. 

nL.  fi^.^'r     ^"'^'u     ^"""T  ^?",^^  ^^-  Mitchell  replied  that  he  was  present  as 

lieve  that  they  are,    he  asked,  "  when  we  a  representative  of  the  miners.     Presi- 

!f<^l.f    Ir'^'i        "^  ^"?  f  ""l^  ^^^^^  ''"'  ^^"t  Baer  also  gave  notice  that  he  should 

SL.!        lioary-hcaded     bloated    and  contend  for  a  consideration  of  each  case 

h.    t r?ff  '  ""l      7"u  ^"'^  ?'^i^"f  *^^^  separately,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  slid- 

friends""  '^  ^    '^'  ^"^  '^^^^  ^^  '^^"^^^^  ^^^^^-     President 

Thomas  urged  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
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mission  was  an  investigation  and  did  not 
involve  arbitration.  Judge  Gray  re- 
marked that  the  instructions  of  President 
Roosevelt  required  arbitration.  The 
Commission  decided  to  inspect  the  coal 
mines,  and  rejected  the  railroad  com- 
panies' offer  of  a  special  train  free  of  ex- 
pense. The  work  of  inspection  was  be- 
gun on  the  30th  at  the  mines  and  miners' 
homes  in  the  district  north  of  Scranton. 
Members  of  the  Commission  donned 
overalls  and  jackets  and  caps  with  min- 
ers' lamps  attached  to  them,  and  went 
down  into  the  mines,  making  careful  in- 
quiries and  questioning  the  workmen 
whom  they  found  there.  This  examina- 
tion will  be  continued  for  some  days ;  but 
on  the  14th  inst.  the  Commission  will  be- 
gin to  take  testimony  in  Scranton.  It  has 
decided  that  any  change  of  wages  recom- 
mended in  its  final  decision  or  report  shall 
date  back  to  November  ist.  Clarence  S. 
Darrow,  of  Chicago,  will  act  as  counsel 
for  the  miners. — President  Roosevelt  has 
been  annoyed  by  indications  that  some 
think  the  Commission's  report  will  be 
subject  to  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
His  friends  say  that  his  connection  with 
the  Commission  ended  when  his  general 
instructions  were  given,  and  there  will  be 
no  attempt  or  desire  on  his  part  to  mod- 
ify the  final  decision. — Work  at  the  mines 
has  been  interrupted  by  two  holidays. 
October  29th,  the  anniversary  of  the  close 
of  the  strike  of  1900,  is  Mitchell  Day,  and 
it  was  celebrated  throughout  the  mining 
region  by  parades  and  mass  meetings.  At 
Wilkes-Barre  there  was  a  great  meeting 
in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  was  eulogized  by 
many  speakers.  A  parade  of  7,000  min- 
ers at  Shamokin  was  headed  by  one  of 
the  militia  regiments  sent  to  the  mining 
region  to  preserve  order.  One  banner 
said :  "  We  honor  and  respect  our  Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt  and  Mitchell."  Others 
bore  caricatures  of  President  Baer. 
Again,  on  the  ist  inst.,  All  Saints'  Day, 
three-fourths  of  the  miners  were  not  at 
work.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  coal  had 
been  received  in  the  cities  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  In  New  York  Mayor  Low 
gave  notice  that  on  and  after  November 
15th  the  smoke  ordinance,  which  prac- 
tically forbids  the  use  of  soft  coal,  would 
be  enforced. — The  strike  was  renewed  on 
the  30th  ult.  by  order  of  the  union,  at  the 
mines  of  Markle  &  Co.,  Coxe  Brothers 
&  Co.  and  J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  owing  to 


the  requirement  that  miners  should  apply 
individually  for  work  at  these  mines  and 
bind  themselves  not  to  molest  non-union 
workmen.  This  order  affected  8,000 
men.  The  miners  formerly  employed  by 
Pardee  &  Co.  were  also  out,  for  similar 
reasons ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Lehigh 
Company's  men  might  also  renew  the 
strike  because  none  of  their  leaders  had 
been  taken  back.  At  a  colliery  near  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  1,500  went  on  strike  because 
of  the  rejection  of  a  few  men  who  were 
charged  with  having  been  engaged  in 
rioting.  It  was  reported  that  Markle  & 
Co.  had  evicted  from  their  houses  eight 
officers  of  the  union's  Relief  Committee. 
— The  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  militia 
while  marching  through  Pittsburg  on  its 
homeward  journey  was  assailed  by  work- 
men employed  on  the  upper  story  of  a. 
new  and  very  high  building  with  blocks 
of  wood  and  other  missiles.- — The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  coal  railroad  com- 
panies begun  some  time  ago  by  a  New 
York  newspaper  have  not  been  aban- 
doned. In  addition  to  the  complaints 
addressed  to  both  the  national  and  the 
State  governments,  an  appeal  was  made 
last  week  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  w^hich  decided  to  call  upon 
the  companies  for  their  response  to  the 
charges. 

o  ,  ,.  ..,     The  treaty  of  commercial 

Relations  with  .  .  -^         ,      .,,11 

^  -  reciprocity    submitted    by 

our  Government  to  Presi- 
dent Palma  has  been  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  suggestions  for  the  mod- 
ification of  it,  the  Cuban  Government 
fearing  that  its  provisions  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  island,  because  a  reduction  of 
from  25  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  du- 
ties (in  exchange  for  a  reduction  of  our 
duties  by  20  per  cent.)  would  cut  off  per- 
haps one-half  of  the  island's  revenue.  It 
is  reported  that  the  treaty,  as  submitted 
to  the  Cuban  Government  by  the  State 
Department,  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
one  prepared  by  the  War  Department, 
which  is  said  to  have  provided  that  the 
differential  in  favor  of  this  country 
should  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
present  Cuban  duties  upon  imports  from 
other  countries,  and  not  by  reductions 
from  the  present  rates.  Cuba  shows  no 
inclination  to  negotiate  a  treaty  embody- 
ing the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment.    Minister  Quesada  says  that  a  few 
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davs  before  President  McKinley  was  shot 
he'called  upon  him  at  Canton  and  secured 
a  promise  from  him  that  during  his  term 
of  ofifice  he  would  not  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  naval  or  coaling  station 
at  Havana.  The  Cubans  object  to  the 
presence  of  such  a  station  at  that  place ; 
and  he  "  can  see  no  necessity  "  for  one  at 
Cienfuegos. — The  American  settlers  who 
now  own  about  half  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
petition  for  a  settlement  of  the  question 
of  sovereignty,  saying  that  they  have  no 
Government  (except  a  guard  of  eight 
Cuban  constables)  and  that  industry  and 
business  are  at  a  standstill. — It  appears 
that  the  Cuban  children  consigned  to  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  in  California 
were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Tingley,  formerly  the  head  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  New  York, 
who  has  set  up  a  Temple  of  education  at 
Point  Loma,  Cal.,  where  there  are  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Cuban  children, 
called  Lotos  Buds  by  their  Theosophist 
guardian,  who  permits  herself  to  be 
known  as  the  Purple  Mother.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  eleven  children  at  New 
York,  last  week,  they  were  held  by  the 
immigration  authorities  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  until  it  should  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  institution  at  Point  Loma 
and  of  the  influences  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  there.  Testimony  tending 
to  show  that  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  institution  at  Point  Loma  were  unob- 
jectionable was  given  by  Theosophists 
residing  in  New  York. 


Porto  Rico  Additional  dispatches  from 
Porto  Rico  confirm  the  re- 
ports of  violence  in  many  towns  of  the 
island  during  the  recent  days  of  registra- 
tion, when  members  of  the  Federal  party 
were  prevented  by  force  from  register- 
ing. At  San  Lorenzo  two  citizens  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  At  Patillas, 
a  Federalist  town,  a  mob  of  Republicans 
from  the  neighboring  town  of  Guayma 
took  possession  of  the  booths  and  ex- 
cluded the  Federalists.  These  invaders 
then  registered  themselves.  There  was 
practically  no  registration  of  Federal- 
ists in  the  island,  the  registration  boards 
generally  disregarding  the  instructions 
of  the  Government.  On  the  29th  and 
30th    ult.    there    was   much    rioting   in 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


Ponce,  the  city  being  in  the  hands  of 
a  mob  of  Republicans.  Business  was 
suspended.  The  Federal  Club  and  the 
theater  were  attacked.  One  man  was 
killed  and  several  were  wounded.  The 
leader  of  the  turbulent  Republicans  is 
said  to  be  one  Manleon,  who  recently  fin- 
ished a  term  in  prison.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  new  Legislature  will  have  any 
Federalist  members. — The  Postmaster- 
General  recently  resorted  to  the  civil 
service  eligible  list  in  Porto  Rico  for  two 
stenographers.  The  first  Porto  Rican 
to  be  employed  in  a  Department  at  Wash- 
ington is  a  young  man  from  San  Juan 
who  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Madrid  and  is  continuing  his  studies  in 
a  college  at  the  capital. 

By  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, foreign  shipping 
has  been  admitted  to 
the  coast  trade  throughout  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago.  Freight  rates  between 
the  islands  have  been  very  high,  the 
coast  trade  being  controlled  by  Span- 
iards. It  is  expected  that  British,  Ger- 
man, Japanese  and  Chinese  vessels  will 
now  become  engaged  in  this  trade,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  islanders,  who  are  now 
to  suffer  losses  by  reason  of  the  ravages 
of  locusts,  in  addition  to  those  already 
caused  by  rinderpest  and  the  cholera. — 
The  Independent,  or  Filipino,  Catholic 
Church  was  organized  on  the  27th  ult., 
when  mass  was  celebrated  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  "  Bishop  "  Aglipay,  an 
excommunicated  native  priest,  who  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  Papal  authori- 
ties. All  the  religious  forms  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  were  observed.  On 
the  2d  inst.  mass  was  celebrated  again 
by  Aglipay,  at  an  improvised  altar  in  an 
open  field.  The  authorities  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  recently  refused  to 
permit  the  burial  in  one  of  their  ceme- 
teries of  a  native  woman  who  had  been 
attended  in  her  last  hours  by  priests  who 
have  gone  over  to  the  new  organization. 
The  extent  of  the  defection  of  native 
priests  is  not  known,  altho  it  is  said  that 
many  of  them  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
independent  movement.  Some  think 
that  the  movement  would  surely  be 
checked  by  the  appointment  of  an  Amer- 
ican Archbishop  and  the  introduction  of 
American  priests  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church. — Ladrones  are  active  again  in 
provinces  near  Manila.  A  party  of  these 
bandits  crossed  over  from  the  island  of 
Biliran  to  Leyte  last  week,  entered  a 
small  town  and  killed  the  mayor  and  his 
wife.  In  Mindanao  the  proposed  attack 
upon  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod  may  be  de- 
ferred, because  many  Moro  leaders  are 
coming  to  the  American  camp  with  of- 
fers of  friendship,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  Bacolod  chief  may  follow  their  ex- 
ample.— In  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Batangas  and  La- 
guna  provinces,  Gen.  James  F.  Bell  ac- 
cumulated a  profit  of  $66,000  from  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  supplies.  This 
he  turned  over  to  the  Commission,  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
as  he  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  the 
States.  Libertas,  a  friars'  organ  pub- 
lished in  Manila,  asserted  that  he  had 
tried  to  steal  the  money.  Its  editors  are 
to  be  prosecuted  for  libel. — Prof.  Jere- 
miah Jenks,  of  Cornell,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  inspect  the  management  of  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  French  dependencies  in 
the  Orient,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Philippines,  has 
submitted  a  long  report.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  gold  standard  be  estab- 
lished in  the  islands,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  coolie  labor  under 
contracts  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years  be  permitted.  The  Government, 
he  thinks,  should  retain  title  to  the  public 
lands,  leasing  them  for  long  terms 
(thirty  years  or  more)  at  a  fixed  rental 
and  oflfering  low  rates  to  large  in- 
vestors. 

Latin  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  looks  as  tho  the  back- 
.  ^  J..  bone  of  the  revolution  in  Co- 
lombia has  been  broken,  for 
General  Uribe-Uribe  with  ten  cannon, 
2,500  rifles  and  300,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition has  just  surrendered  to  the 
Government  General  after  losing  over 
400  troops  and  being  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  in  a  two  days'  bat- 
tle near  Santa  Marta.  By  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  General  Uribe-Uribe 
agrees  to  use  his  influence  to  effect  peace 
and  already  the  whole  revolutionary  zone 
south  of  the  Isthmus  has  become  quiet. 
Thus  General  Hererra  is  the  sole  revolu- 
tionary leader  left  fighting,  and  he  still 


holds  a  considerable  command  on  the 
Isthmus.  General  Reyes,  who  is  consid- 
ered the  strongest  of  all  Colombians,  and 
who  has  voluntarily  expatriated  himself 
for  the  last  four  years  from  his  native 
land,  will  probably  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return  and  enter  President  Marraquin's 
Cabinet,  and  eventually  succeed  the  lat- 
ter to  the  Presidency.  In  Venezuela  the 
position  of  President  Castro  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  after  the  recent  indecisive 
battle.  He  still  holds  La  Victoria  with 
5,000  men,  but  the  revolutionists  have  re- 
turned to  the  vicinity  in  large  numbers  and 
are  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  more 
forces  to  renew  the  attack.  In  Guate- 
mala a  large  volcano  by  the  name  of 
Santa  Maria  burst  forth  in  eruption  last 
week,  and  according  to  private  reports 
destroyed  the  entire  coffee  zone  in  the 
country  and  killed  some  2,000  persons 
within  a  range  of  twenty  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  other  reports,  no  life  was  lost.  The 
volcano  is  one  of  six  active  ones  in 
Guatemala,  but  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  considered  dangerous.  Its  hight  is 
12,457  f^st  (three  times  as  high  as  Mt. 
Pelee),  and  it  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Guatemala  in  the  Province  of  Quez- 
altenango.  It  is  reported  that  there  was 
an  enormous  output  of  ashes  which  bur- 
ied the  surrounding  country  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  but  little  or  no 
lava  was  thrown  up. 

o     .  ,  o     J-*-  The  annual   report  of 

Social  Conditions        ,      ^         1    r- 

.     „     ,     ,  the  Local  Government 

in  England  t-.         1     r 

Board   for   1901-1902, 

which  has  recently  been  issued,  contains 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  in  England. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought 
out  by  the  report  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  internal  debt  of  the  country  is 
increasing.  Last  year  sanction  was  given 
to  loans  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
no  less  than  £28,935,493,  and  the  average 
amount  added  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  has  been  only  just  short  of  25  mil- 
lions sterling.  Never  before  has  there 
been  any  aproach  to  these  figures.  In 
1 89 1  the  sum  was  £7,404,299,  while  the 
average  for  some  years  previously  had 
been  about  five  millions  annually.  If  we 
go  further  back  we  find  that  in  1874- 1875 
the  entire  outstanding  debt  of  local  bod- 
ies was  just  short  of  93  millions,  while 
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in  1899-1900  (the  latest  year  for  which 
exact  figures  are  available)   the  amount 
was  nearly  294  millions,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  may  be  roughly  reckoned  as 
330  millions.     In  1875  the  local  debt  was 
about  £4  per  head  of  the  population;  it 
is    now    over   iio.      Among   the   great 
towns,  Leeds  apparently  sanctioned  the 
largest  loan  last  year,  the  amount  being 
about     £4,250,000,     mainly     for     water 
works,  electric  lighting,  street  improve- 
ments  and   gas   works.      Bristol   comes 
next   with   £2,500,000,   and    Manchester 
follows  with  considerable  over  a  million, 
chiefly  for  electric  lighting.     Something 
over  35  per  cent,  of  these  outstanding 
loans  are  for  undertakings  which  may  be 
classed   as    reproductive,    mainly   water 
works,    gas    works,    tramways,    electric 
lighting,  markets,  baths,  cemeteries  and 
working-class  dwellings.     If  harbors  and 
piers  are  included,  this  percentage  rises 
to  48.     Altho  the  poor  law  returns  do 
not  suggest  any  real  check  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  yet  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  rate  of  pauperism  has  risen  in 
every  division  except  the  Southwest,  the 
increase  being  the  most  conspicuous  in 
London.    On  January  ist,  1902,  the  ratio 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  London 
was  28.3,  as  against  25.3  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  whereas  up  to  1894 
the  pauperism  of  London  had  for  thirty 
years  been  always  less  than  that  of  the 
provinces.     In  the  counties  Dorset  fig- 
ures as  the  most  pauperized  of  all,  with 
a  proportion  of  41  per  thousand ;  Middle- 
sex stands  at  the  other  end  with  only  16 
per  thousand.     In  general,  the  manufac- 
turing counties  are  shown  to  have  a  low 
proportion,  while  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties have  a  high  one.     Most  of  the  re- 
ports show  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  vagrants,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  continue  until  the  tramp  is  every- 
where required  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  in 
return  for  his  board  and  lodging.     The 
number  of  tramps  who  sleep  in  all  the 
work  houses  in  England  on  a  particular 
night  never  reaches  the  figure  of  8,000. 
They  move  about  the  country  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  an  army,  journeying 
from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  and  be- 
mg  for  the  most  part  professional  beg- 
gars.    The  old   workhouse  schools   are 
fast  disappearing.     In    1878  there  were 
415.  with  20.401  children.     In  1901  there 
were  only  42,  with  2,163  children,  while 


the  number  of  unions  sending  their  chil- 
dren out  to  public  elementary  schools  had 
increased  from  154  to  553.  It  is  feared 
that  the  children  who  belong  to  the  float- 
ing population  of  the  canal  boats 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Acts.  Report  of  the  official  examiner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  shows 
that  the  number  of  consumers  now  sup- 
plied is  over  6,300,000,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  140,000  annually.  In  regard  to 
the  adulteration  of  food  the  report  seems 
to  show  that  the  acts  are  fairly  effectual 
when  the  local  authorities  are  responsi- 
ble, but  are  allowed  to  gO'  unregarded  in 
many  districts.  Not  quite  9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  samples  of  food  analyzed  were 
found  to  be  adulterated.  Sugar,  which 
used  to  be  reported  as  always  pure,  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  adulter- 
ated articles.  In  the  case  of  beer  213 
samples  out  of  396  were  condemned  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  while 
the  same  poison  was  found  in  24  out  of 
53  samples  of  borax. 

French  ^^  Sunday,  November  2d,  there 
Affairs  ^^^^  held  at  Lille  a  meeting  be- 
tween delegates  of  the  coal  com- 
panies and  of  the  striking  coal  miners 
in  the  Departement  du  Nord.  It  was  im- 
possible at  this  meeting  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute, and  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  increased  wages  to  arbitration. 
The  representatives  of  the  companies  said 
they  were  willing  to  make  proposals  of 
pensions  similar  to  those  advanced  by  the 
coal  companies  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  Dis- 
trict, but  the  miners  persisted  in  demand- 
ing arbitration. — At  a  council  of  Minis- 
ters recently  held  in  Paris  it  was  decided 
to  suppress  the  salary  of  Cardinal  Per- 
raud.  Bishop  of  Autun,  as  a  punishment 
for  an  address  delivered  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orleans,  in  which  the  ecclesiastic 
criticised  the  Government  over  harshly 
for  its  action  in  carrying  out  the  Asso- 
ciations Law. — The  French  colony  in 
Morocco  has  decided  to  ask  M.  Delcasse, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  to  persuade  the 
Sultan  to  appoint  a  Morrocan  Ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  in  order  that  the  British  in- 
fluence in  that  State  may  be  counterbal- 
anced.— Some  understanding  may  be  ob- 
tained   of    the  close    relations    between 
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France  and  Spain  when  it  is  learned  that 
the  Government  of  the  latter  country  has 
determined  to  build  a  modern  fleet  at  a 
cost  of  400,000,000  pesetas,  to  be  covered 
by  a  national  loan.  The  fleet  will  con- 
sist of  three  or  four  small  swift  cruisers, 
several  destroyers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  submarines.  French  models 
will  be  employed,  and  the  Spanish  ar- 
senals will  be  leased  to  foreign  shipbuild- 
ers, chiefly  French.  The  national  loan 
will  also  be  taken  up  mainly  in  France. — 
The  Parliamentary  Credits  Committee 
has  accepted  a  scheme  for  enlarging  Paris 
by  setting  back  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  fortifications  at  a  cost  of 
50,000,000  francs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  sites  of  the  present  fortifications  will 
produce  double  that  sum  of  money. 


Germany 


There  are  rumors  that  a  com- 


promise is  to  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  majority 
in  the  Reichstag  over  the  Tariff  Bill ;  but 
even  if  such  a  compromise  were  achieved 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the  bill  in 
this  session  since  it  contains  over  900 
schedules,  which  will  demand  a  long  time 
for  consideration.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
determined  effort  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Reichstag  before  anything 
whatsoever  is  accomplished.  Recently 
Herr  Sattler,  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party,  made  an  effective  speech  in  which 
he  declared  that  there  was  no  prospect 
that  the  bill  would  ever  reach  the  third 
reading.  The  Government  ought,  there- 
fore, he  declared^  to  face  the  situation 
and  withdraw  the  bill.  He  alluded  to  the 
portentous  time  occupied  by  the  speeches 
of  the  Social  Democrats  and  intimated  that 
the  Reichstag's  powers  of  endurance  were 
about  at  an  end,  and  that  it  was  making 
itself  ridiculous  before  the  whole  world. 
He  declared  that  his  party  was  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  present  lamentable 
situation,  and  concluded  by  appealing 
once  more  to  the  Chancellor  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fruitless  debate  and  dissolve 
the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Barth,  a  moderate 
Radical,  also  called  on  the  Chancellor  to 
dissolve  the  Reichstag,  but  as  yet  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  Government  will  yield 
this  point. — It  is  expected  that  Emperor 
William  will  leave  Kiel  for  England  on 
November  6th,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his 
meeting  with  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  English  Cabinet  at  King  Edward's 


house  party  at  Sandringham  will  be  one 
step  toward  reconciling  the  two  countries 
to  each  other.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  is  to  be  one  of  the  party 
at  Sandringham,  and  will  there  meet  the 
Emperor. 

„  There    are    suspicions    in    Af- 

Russian         ,        .   ,  ,,  ,1         -r> 

Aff  ir  ghanistan  that  the  Russians 
are  contemplating  some  act 
which  will  give  them  the  partial  control 
of  the  State  in  spite  of  English  influence. 
October  22d,  in  Parliament,  Viscount 
Cranborne,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
admitted  in  reply  to  a  question  that  Eng- 
land had  received  a  communication  from 
the  Russian  Government  proposing  that 
direct  relations  should  be  established  be- 
tween Russia  and  Afghanistan  with  re- 
gard to  frontier  matters.  These  rela- 
tions, said  the  Secretary,  would  have  no 
political  character,  as  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  maintain  their  form- 
er engagements  and  consider  Afghan- 
istan outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  in- 
fluence. The  English  Government  had 
replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  take  into  consideration  any 
change  in  existing  arrangements  or  to 
frame  proposals  to  be  brought  before  the 
Ameer  without  some  more  precise  ex- 
planation of  the  method  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  wished  to  see  adopted 
for  the  exchange  of  such  communications 
between  the  frontier  officials.  No  an- 
swer had  at  the  time  been  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  this  statement. — As  a 
result  of  his  liberal  ideas  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  Alexandrovitch,  an  uncle  of  the 
Czar,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  army. 
The  Grand  Duke  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Emperor  Alexander  II,  and  has  held 
several  high  positions  in  the  Russian 
army. — Father  John,  loann  Sergieff,  of 
Kronstadt,  has  been  made  the  unwilling 
object  of  veneration  by  a  new  sect  of 
worshipers  who  are  gaining  in  num- 
bers. The  followers  of  this  new  belief 
call  themselves  Enochites  and  affirm  that 
Father  John  is  a  reincarnation  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah.  They  predict  the  end 
of  the  world  in  two  years.  One  of  these 
sectarians  has  written  a  hymn  which 
places  Father  John  almost  on  an  equality 
with  the  Trinity.  The  priest  himself  is 
highly  respected  by  all  classes  in  Russia 
and  is  said  to  have  remarkable  powers 
of  healing. 
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The  changes  effected  in  Man-  the  evacuation  of  Niu-Chwang  will  mean 

Manchuria    ^^^^^^.^   during   the    last   five  the   removal   of   the  troops  one  hours 

years  by  Russia  read  almost  like  the  work  march  up  stream  to  permanent  quarters 

of  some  Oriental  jinn.     In  many  places  in  a  Russian  concession      The  evacua- 

where  the  railroad  passes  through  the  tion  of  the  great  city  of  Mukden  means 

country  one  would  forget  that  he  is  in  the  removing  of  the  troops  from  within 

Chinese  territory.       A  Chinaman  seems  the  walls  one  hour's  march  to  the  Rus- 

an  intruder.     Harbin  is  a  Russian  city  sian  concession  outside  the  walls.       At 

where  five  years  ago  there  were  a  half  present    the    Governors-General    of   the 

dozen  Chinese  mud  huts.     The  Russian  three  provinces  are  restricted  in  the  num- 

civil  population  of  this  city  is  now  9,000,  ber  of  soldiers  they  may  employ.    Every 

and  it  is  growing  and  throbbing  with  rifle   is   branded   by   the   Russians,   and 

activity,  with  Russian  steamers  on  the  every  rifle  seized  without  a  brand  is  con- 

Sungari  as  busy  as  an  American  river,  fiscated.       Smokeless  powder  is  forbid- 

At  many  other  places  along  the  railroad  den  and  the  rifles  are  of  an  old  pattern, 

there  are  large  Russian  towns  where  a  j8 
few  years  ago  the  wilderness  was  almost 

unbroken.     The  distance  from  the  west-  ^^^^^    It     is     believed     that     England, 
tern  frontier  to  Harbin  is  605  miles  and  France  and   Germany   have  con- 
from  Harbin  to  the  eastern  frontier  335  eluded  an  agreement  relative  to  the  early 
miles,  and  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur  evacuation  of  Shaghai  by  their  military 
615    miles.      There   are    stations    about  forces.     As  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
every  fifteen  miles  along  the  railway  and  evacuation  Germany  proposed  that  China 
larger  stations  and  railway  work-shops  give  assurances  of  impartial  treatment  of 
every  75  miles.     The  main  line  is  being  the  Powers,  and  this  stipulation  is  sup- 
shortened     by     bringing     the     railway  posed  to  be  practically  equivalent  to  the 
straight  past  Mukden  and  by  cutting  the  open-door  policy  in  the  whole  valley  of 
great  Khingan  Tunnel   3,138  yards  in  the  Yang-tse.     The  movement  will  affect 
length  near  the  eastern  frontier.       All  some   1,200  troops  in  all.     Mr.  Eraser, 
permanent  bridges,  including  two  great  the  British  Consul-General  at  Han-Kow, 
steel  bridges  across  the  Sungari,  are  fin-  for  settlement  of  the  murder  of  the  mis- 
ished  and  open.     Three  trains  pass  daily  sionaries    Lewis    and    Bruce    at    Chen- 
each  way  over  the  entire  distance,  but  it  Chow-Fu  has  demanded  the  execution  of 
is  intended  to  increase  the  number  to  ten  the  military  mandarin  who  was  responsi- 
each  way.     The  road  is  described  as  be-  ble  for  the  outrage,  together  with  ade- 
ing  solidly  built  and  in  every  way  satis-  quate  punishment  of  the  other  officials 
factory.     There    are    now    no    railway  concerned    in   the   affair.     An   Imperial 
guards.       They  are  called,  significantly,  edict  has  ordered   compliance  with  the 
frontier  guards,  and  number  about  30,-  British  demands,  and  promises  to  raise  a 
000  men.     If  Russia  fulfils  her  solemn  memorial  on  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
promise  to  evacuate  Manchuria  she  will  Another  Imperial  edict  in  the  form  of  a 
no  doubt  concentrate  her  army  of  occu-  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  likin  officers 
pation  along  the  railway  which  passes  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-Su  command- 
the  gates  of  the  most  important  and  rich-  ing  them  to  abstain  from  unusual  exac- 
est  cities  of  the  three  provinces  and  will  tions,  and  assuring  them  that  employment 
thus  be  more  firmly  established  in  Man-  will  be  found  for  them  of  another  sort 
churia  than  before  the  so-called  evacua-  hereafter. — Wu    Ting-Fang,    who    has 
tion.     As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  been    Chinese    Minister    to   the    United 
a  case  which  occurred  last  month  when  States  since  1897,  is  now  summoned  to 
the  Russian  troops  evacuated  the  country  China  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor.     He 
west  of  the  Liau  River.     This  evacua-  will  return  at  the  earliest  date  possible 
tion,   which  conformed   strictly    to    the  and  will  there  act  as  Minister  of  Corn- 
letter  of  the  convention,  simply  meant  merce  on  a  special  board  which  has  to  do 
moving  the  troops  one  march  eastward  with  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Em- 
to  Mukden,  to  the  Russian  railway  con-  pire  as  a  whole.     It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
cession,  where  they  may  be  garrisoned  Wu  will  leave  his  son  in  this  country  to 
permanently  to  guard  the  railway.     So  receive  an  American  education. 
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Mrs.    Stanton    to    President    Roosevelt 

[Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  died  last  week,  was  active  with  her  pen  on  her  favorite  theme, 
to  the  Tery  end.  During  the  closing  weeic  of  her  iife  she  was  engaged  in  preparing  documents  and 
ietters  urging  upon  President  Roosevelt  the  claims  of  woman  suffrage.  The  very  last  letter  she 
wrote,  dictated  to  her  secretary  on  Saturday,  twenty-four  hours  before  her  death,  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  The  ietters  to  the  President  and  his  wife  were  to  have  been  recopled  and  signed  on  Mon- 
day. We  are  able  to  give  below  these  two  letters  and  a  third  document.  The  originals  have  been  sent 
by  the  family  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. — Editor.] 

New  York,  October  22d,  1902.  New  York,  October  25th,  1902. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  Dear   Mrs.   Roosevelt — Please  read 

the  United  States.  and  consider  the  inclosed  letter  to  the 

Dear  Sir— As  you  are  the  first  Presi-  "'^l^^"  °^  *«  "^''P?'  "  '^^.f^  *°  ^^^ 

dent  of  the  United  States  who  has  ever  ^%''"  °^  our  President  on  the  woman 

given  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  question. 

suffrage,  and,  when  Governor  of  New  ^o  lend  your  influence  to  rouse  the 

York  State,  recommended  the  measure  women  to  their  duty  on  this  subject,  and 

in  a  message    to    the    Legislature,    the  "■■&«  *«  President  to  recommend,  in  his 

members  of  the  different  suffrage  asso-  <^'>"'"S  message  to  Congress,  an  amend- 

ciations  in  the  United  States  now  urge  "?^"t  ^°  ^}'^  S°"!u'"'T  1°'  ■      ^"-u-"' 

you  to  advocate,  in  your  coming  messale  ^hisement     of     the     th.rty-six     million 

to  Congress,  an  amendment  to  the  Na-  '^^'JJf "  ^'?'^f "'  °^'^"  Republic, 

tional  Constitution  for  the  enfranchise-  With  kind  regards, 

ment  of  the  thirty-six  million  American  Elizabeth   Cady   Stanton. 

women,   now   denied  their  most  sacred  women's  appeal  to  the  president. 

right  as  citizens  of  a  Republic.  In  July,  1848,  history  records  the  first 

In  the  beginning  of  our  nation,   the  movement   among  women   for  the   dis- 

fathers  declared  that  "  no  just  govern-  cussion  of  their  political,  religious  and 

ment  can  be  founded  without  the  con-  social  wrongs. 

sent  of  the  governed,"  and  that  "  taxa-  Since  then  the  demand  for  the  right 

tion  without  representation  is  tyranny."  of   suffrage   has   extended    over    many 

Both  of  these  grand  declarations  are  countries  and  has  been  granted,  in  one 

denied  in  the  present  position  of  woman,  form  or  another,  in  the  United  States, 

who  constitutes  one-half  of  the  people,  in  England   and   her  colonies,   in  Aus- 

If  "  political  power  inheres  in  the  peo-  tralia,  New  Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Man  and 

pie  " — and  women  are   surely  people —  New  South  Wales.    Tax-paying  women 

then  there  is  a  crying  need  for  an  amend-  have  voted  by  proxy  in  several  nations 

ment  to  the  National  Constitution,  mak-  of  the  Old  World  for  many  years, 

ing  these  fundamental  principles  verities.  In  the  long  history  of  woman's  wrongs 

Surely  there  is   no    greater    monopoly  there  never  has  been  so  favorable  a  time 

than  that  of  all    men    denying    to    all  to  demand  her  complete  emancipation  in 

women  a  voice  in  the  laws  they  are  com-  the  United  States  as  now,  for  we  have 

pelled  to  obey.  for  the  first  time  in  this  Republic  a  Presi- 

Abraham  Lincoln   immortalized  him-  dent  who  has  declared  himself  in  favor 

self  by  the  emancipation  of  four  million  of  woman's  political  equality. 

Southern     slaves.       Speaking     for    my  When  President  Roosevelt  was  Gov- 

suffrage  coadjutors,  we  now  desire  that  ernor  of  New   York,   he  recommended 

you,    Mr.    President,    who   are   already  the   enfranchisement   of  the  women  of 

celebrated  for  so  many  honorable  deeds  the  State  in  his  message  to  the  New  York 

and  worthy  utterances,  immortalize  your-  Legislature,    and    expressed    the    same 

self    by    bringing    about    our    complete  opinion  on  several  public  occasions.  Now 

emancipation    from   the   slavery   of   the  is  the  opportune  time  for  leading  women 

past.  to  ask  the  President  to  make  the  same 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  demand  in  his  coming  message  to  Con- 
honorable     career     and     re-election     as  gress  for  this  act  of  justice  to  thirty-six 
President  of  the  United   States,  million  American  citizens  now  defrauded 
^Elizabeth  Cady   Stanton.  of  their  most  sacred  right,  one  that  un^ 
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derlies  all  others, — a  voice  in  the  laws,  lies  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 

For,  as  the  Fathers  said  long  ago :    "  No  pie  is  of  vast  import,  but  of  far  vaster 

just  government  can  be  formed  without  importance    is    the    establishment    and 

the  consent  of  the  governed."  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

In  a  speech  made  by  the  President  at  one-half  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Fitchburg,  on  Labor  Day,  he  said  that  — the    most    moral    half,    too — namely, 

he  was  *'  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  women.      Surely    there    is    no    greater 

the  Constitution  of  the   United   States,  monopoly  than  that  of  all  men  in  deny- 

conferring   additional   power   upon   the  ing  to  all  women  a  voice  in  the  laws  they 

Federal   Government  to   deal   with   cor-  are  compelled  to  obey, 

porations."  Elizabeth   Cady   Stanton. 

To  control  and  restrain  giant  monopo-  October  20th,  1902. 


The    Passing    of   Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton 

By   Ida   Husted    Harper 

Author  of  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  Etc, 

A  REMARKABLE  woman  has  gone  for  the  higher  education.  The  absolute 
out  of  the  world.  If  the  intellect  prohibition  placed  by  society,  law  and 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  had  church,  fifty  years  ago,  on  every  pro- 
been  possessed  by  a  man  he  would  have  gressive  tendency  which  cropped  out  in 
had  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  or  in  women,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  these 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  our  days  of  individual  freedom,  but  all  those 
country  has  no  rewards  for  its  great  influences  combined  could  not  destroy 
women.  the  heroic  spirit  and  dauntless  courage 

When  eighty  years  ago  the  eminent  of  Elizabeth  Cady.    The  struggle  was  a 

jurist,^  Judge  Daniel  Cady,  mourning  be-  bitter  one,  however,  until  at  the  age  of 

side  the  coffin  of  his  only  son,  took  his  twenty-five  she  married  Henry  Brewster 

little   daughter  on   his  knee  and   cried,  Stanton,    a    co-worker    with    Garrison, 

"  Oh,  if  you  were  only  a  boy !  "  it  was  Pnillips  and  the  other  noted  abolitionists 

not  understood  that  the  strong  qualities  of  those  early  times,  and  was  carried  at 

of  the  father  are  even  more  apt  to  be  once  into  an  atmosphere  charged  with 

transmitted  to  a  daughter  than  to  a  son.  liberty  and  reform. 

His  thought  was  that  now  the  family  The  wedding  trip  was  made  to  the 
name  and  talents  would  not  be  trans-  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in 
nutted  to  posterity.  He  could  not  know  London,  in  1840.  Here  the  fight  for  the 
that  the  one  person  above  all  others  to  right  of  women  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
perpetuate  that  name  would  be  this  very  ings  and  speak  in  public,  which  already 
daughter  and  that  long  after  his  own  had  disrupted  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
services  had  been  forgotten,  the  abilities  in  the  United  States,  was  renewed  with 
ot  his  and  also  the  mother's  family— the  increased  vehemence  and  continued  from 
Livingston  s— would  speak  through  her  early  morning  until  far  into  the  night, 
to  future  generations.  It  ended  in  barring  out  the  gentle  Quaker 

ihe  extraordinary  legal   tendency  of  delegates,   Lucretia   Mott,    Mary   Grew, 

the  young  girl  s  mind,  which  in  a  boy  Abby  Southwick  and  two  or  three  others, 

would  have  been  so  gladly  welcomed  and  who  not  only  were  remanded  to  the  gal- 

carefiilly  developed   was  at  first  ridiculed  lery,  but  placed  behind  a  curtain. 

^rJ.f  .M    '^^.°'^"^ly  ^discouraged.     Her  This  was  the  last  bit  of  fuel  added  to 

^vprll       •""?!:  ^V'^'t.'^'^  ^^^  surpassed  the  flame  of  indignation  which  had  been 

Acll^.7fl'\    V,'  J^^"/^^^"    (N.   Y.)  burning  in  her  soul  from  childhood,  and 

wfrn^  L  r          T^"^  """^  ^^""^  ^  ^^^-  thenceforth  Mrs.  Stanton  never  wavered 

her  to  h.^in'f "' «  q';,!^'  ^  ^''^'  ^^"'^^  ^^  ^^'  determination  to  secure  for  women 

effort  to  n^l;n"f^      ^^  ^"^^"^^^  y^^""'  ^^^^^"^^  ^^"^^ity  or  rights  with  man  in 

effort  to  obtain  for  women  opportunities  every  department  of  life.     She  had  not 
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then  or  ever  afterward  any  hatred  of    to   circulate  petitions   for   the  property 
men  per  se;  she  always  received,  indeed,    rights  of  married  women,  carried  them 
strong 


the  strong  admiration  of  men  and 
formed  permanent  friendships  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent ;  her  contest 
was  only  against  the  canons  of  the 
Church  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made 
by  man  to  hold 
women  in  sub- 
jection. 

This  battle 
she  led  without 
flinching  or  ces- 
sation almost  to 
the  last  hour  of 
her  life.  In  all 
history  there 
has  been  no  war 
against  the  er- 
rors of  Church 
or  State  so  pa- 
thetic as  this 
one,  made  by  a 
class  helpless 
beyond  all 
other  ;  weak 
through  the 
very  relations 
of  life  which 
would  have 
been  a  glory, 
had  women 
been  free; 
handicapped  by 
a  n  inheritance 
o  f  ignorance, 
prejudice  and 
tradition  on  the 
part  of  both 
men  and  wom- 
e  n  ,  extending 
back  through 
countless  gen- 
erations.  It 
seems,  in  read- 
ing Mrs.  Stanton's  great  speeches  of 
half  a  century,  as  if  no  other  woman 
ever  was  so  filled  with  humiliation,  right- 
eous anger  and  keen  agony  at  the  degraded 
position  of  the  mothers  of  the  race. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  marriage  the 
requirements  of  home-life  were  many 
and  exacting,  and  Mrs.  Stanton  was  a 
model  housekeeper.  The  children  came 
rapidly,  and  she  was  a  capable  and  de- 
voted mother.  But  the  injustice  meted 
out  to  women  rankled  in  her  heart,  and 
between  1840  and  1845  she  found  time 
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to  Albany  and  addressed  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  in  their  behalf,  an  un- 
heard of  proceeding  for  a  woman.  In 
April,  1848,  the  New  York  Legislature 
effected  the  first  change  by  statute  of  the 

old  English 
Common  Law, 
which  had  made 
it  impossible  for 
a  married  wom- 
an to  own  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of 
property,  and 
enabled  her  to 
enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  the 
husband  in  her 
separate  estate. 
This  was  the 
most  progress- 
i  V  e  legislation 
for  woman 
which  ever  had 
been  enacted 
and  it  was  joy- 
fully  received 
by  the  infinites- 
i  m  a  1  number, 
who  at  that  time 
dreamed  that 
she  might  some 
day  enter  into 
her  own  king- 
dom. 

In  July  the 
Friends  of 
Western  New 
York  held  their 
yearly  meeting 
in  Waterloo. 
Lucretia  Mott, 
of  Philadelphia, 
was  in  attend- 
came  for  a  visit 
home  in  Seneca 
Several  of 
counseled 


ance  and  Mrs.  Stanton 
with  her  from  her  own 
Falls,  a  few  miles  away, 
the  leading  Quaker  women 
together  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Stanton,  who  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of 
woman,  and  then  and  there  they  made 
the  astounding  decision  to  call  a  conven- 
tion !  The  following  Sunday  morning 
they  met  in  solemn  conclave — five  im- 
mortal women — read  aloud  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  for  inspiration  and. 
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moved  by  the  spirit,  they  wrote  the 
famous  Woman's  Declaration.  This  was 
quite  as  courageous  an  act  as  that  of 
1776,  for,  while  the  signers  of  the 
colonial  document  put  their  lives  in 
jeopardy,  these  radicals  in  1848  risked 
what  was  even  dearer — a  woman's  repu- 
tation. 

This  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention 
met  five  days  after  the  call  for  it  was 
issued,  in  the  little  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Seneca  Falls,  where  the  famous  Declara- 
tion was  read,  discussed  and  adopted. 
The  demands  it  made  for  women  never 
before  had  been  thus  formulated,  and 
even  to-day  they  could  not  be  exceeded 
in  dignity,  breadth  and  logic.  When  one 
recalls  the  status  of  women  fifty  years 
ago  it  seems  phenomenal  that  such  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  could  have  been 
conceived — the  right  to  education,  prop- 
erty, employments,  professions,  equal 
pay,  guardianship  of  children,  divorce — 
even  the  ballot  itself.  All  the  privileges 
which  women  enjoy  at  present  were  in- 
cluded in  this  remarkable  instrument, 
which  ended  its  arraignment  of  women's 
King  George,  in  the  shape  of  man  in 
general,  by  saying: 

"  He  has  endeavored  in  every  way  that  he 
could  to  destroy  woman's  confidence  in  her 
own  powers,  to  lessen  her  self-respect  and  to 
make  her  willing  to  lead  a  dependent  and  ab- 
ject life. 

"  He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Je- 
hovah himself,  claiming  it  as  his  right  to  as- 
sign for  her  a  sphere  of  action,  when  that  be- 
longs to  her  and  her  God." 

This  was  the  first  of  the  wonderful 
State  papers  which  were  produced  al- 
most annually  by  Mrs.  Stanton  for  the 
succeeding  fifty  years— addresses  before 
conventions,  appeals  to  Legislators, 
hcarmgs  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees— documents  which  in  the  generation 
to  come  will  place  her  among  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Men  and  women  will  read  them 
with  amazement  and  say,  ■*  Benighted 
mdeed  were  a  people  who  would  deny  to 
such  a  one  as  this  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  rather  sliould  they  have  given  her 
the  highest  scat  in  its  councils." 

In  1851  the  path  of  Mrs.  Stanton 
crossed  that  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
from  this  time  there  was  but  one  orbit 
for  the  two.  The  flint  of  one  struck 
sparks  from  the  other.    The  qualities  of 


each  exactly  complemented  those  of  the 
other.  For  forty  years  they  were  in  con- 
stant personal  touch,  devising  plans  to 
outwit  the  enemy;  writing  newspaj>er 
articles,  preparing  calls,  resolutions  and 
speeches,  attending  conventions,  appear- 
ing before  legislative  committees,  and 
through  every  possible  channel  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  women  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  the  work  of  their 
lives.  From  1876  to  1886  they  de- 
voted every  moment  that  could  be 
spared  from  public  duties  to  the 
writing  of  the  three  large  volumes 
of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
which  would  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately termed  the  History  of  the  Progress 
of  Women,  as  it  contains  so  much  more 
than  the  story  of  the  efforts  for  the 
franchise.  In  the  early  days  these  two 
women  endured  such  abuse^  ridicule, 
misrepresentation  and  ostracism  as 
formed  a  fitting  comparison  with  the 
persecutions  in  the  days  of  witchcraft. 
In  later  years  they  shared  the  apprecia- 
tion and  honors  of  a  more  enlightened 
age,  and  in  the  future,  as  now,  their 
names  will  be  forever  linked  together. 
Since  Mrs.  Stanton  retired  from  public 
work,  ten  years  ago,  there  have  been 
few  weeks  when  the  two  old  friends  have 
not  exchanged  letters.  As  these  lines 
are  being  written  Miss  Anthony  is  look- 
ing for  the  last  time  into  the  dear  face 
of  her  loved  companion  of  over  half  a 
century. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  born  into  the  stern- 
est and  gloomiest  theories  and  practices 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  She  be- 
lieved herself  the  child  of  sin  and  sure 
of  eternal  punishment.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  attended  a  six  weeks'  re- 
vival, conducted  by  the  noted  evangelist, 
the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Finney,  and  was 
wrought  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  would 
wake  up  in  the  night  screaming  at  visions 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  Her  health  was 
shattered  and  her  reason  was  threatened, 
in  after  years,  when  she  came  out  from 
these  dreadful  shadows  into  a  higher 
and  saner  religion,  the  reaction  was  so 
intense  that  she  retained  always  the 
strongest  aversion  to  the  old  theology. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  work  for  the  re- 
generation of  women,  she  met  with  more 
violent  opposition  from  the  clergy  than 
from  all  other  sources  combined.  Unless 
one    should    read    the    actual    records, 
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which  she  herself  preserved  in  the  his-  for  holding  women  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tory  above  mentioned,  he  would  not  be-  tion  is  already  so  clearly  on  the  decline 
Heve  such  indignities  possible  from  min-  as  to  need  no  dynamite  to  hasten  its 
isters  of  the  Gospel.  She  realized  also  end.  All  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  early  dec- 
that  the  agencies  of  State  and  society  larations,  which  were  so  bitterly  con- 
together  were  not  so  powerful  in  keeping  demned,  seen  now  in  true  perspective, 
women  in  subjection  as  the  authority  of  are  fully  justified;  and  so  her  latest  ut- 
the  Bible.  She  was,  therefore,  perfectly  terances  on  the  religious  phase  of  this 
consistent  and  conscientious  in  her  de-  question  should  be  left  to  the  verdict  of 
termined  and  unceasing  warfare  on  the  posterity,  that  will  be  farther  along  on 
church.  the  highway  of  progress. 

There  was,  however,  a  stedfast  re-  In  personal  life  Mrs.  Stanton  was  the 
fusal  to  recognize  the  immense  change  calmest,  sunniest  and  most  evenly-poised 
which  has  taken  place  within  recent  years  of  mortals,  with  an  unfailing  fund  of 
in  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  the  humor  that  made  her  a  most  delightful 
question  of  woman's  enfranchisement,  companion.  She  possessed  a  fine  phi- 
many  of  whom  are  now  its  warmest  sup-  losophy,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  with 
porters,  and  most  of  whom,  perhaps,  ap-  fortitude  the  heaviest  blows  and  keenest 
prove  of  the  entire  equality  of  women  in  disappointments.  In  intellectual  power 
all  other  rights.  Equally,  also,  did  she  fail  she  was  a  peer  among  men  and  un- 
to realize  that  the  Scriptural  authority  equaled  among  women. 

New  York  City. 


The    Labor    Problem    in    the    Philippines 

By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  A.M.,   Ph.D. 

[Prof.  Jenks,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  and  Politics  in  Cornell  University,  has  just 
returned  from  an  extensive  trip  around  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  for  our  Government  the 
colonial  systems  of  England,  France  and  Holland,  with  especial  reference  to  the  economic  systems  in- 
volved.    This  report  has  just  been  published  by  the  Government. — Editor.! 

POSSIBLY  the  most  important  speaking  generally,  lead  Congress  to  con- 
lesson  for  the  American  people  to  tinue  the  plan  of  making  few  positive  reg- 
learn  in  connection  with  the  gov-  ulations  for  the  Government  there,  and  to 
ernment  of  our  insular  possessions  is  pass  laws  only  along  general  lines,  leav- 
that  laws  should  invariably  be  relative  to  ing  the  power  of  filling  in  the  details  to 
the  conditions  of  the  people  affected,  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  is  on 
We  have  at  home  special  legislation  to  the  ground,  and  later  to  that  Commission 
protect  children  and  minors,  special  legis-  acting  jointly  with  the  Philippine  legis- 
lation to  educate  the  young  and  to  train  lature  to  be  elected.  Only  through  those 
them  in  different  lines  of  industry.  The  whose  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is 
same  factory  laws  will  not  work  to  reasonably  complete  can  we  expect  to 
advantage  in  both  South  Carolina  and  secure  wise  legislation. 
Massachusetts.  Even  suffrage  laws  are  In  no  question  at  present  under  dis- 
different  in  our  various  States,  and  they  cussion  does  this  principle  need  to  be  ap- 
ought  to  differ,  in  order  to  be  more  close-  plied  more  strictly  than  in  that  regarding 
ly  suited  to  local  conditions.  the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 

It   is   of  prime   importance   that   this  Philippines, 

principle  of  suiting  legislation  to  local  At  the  time  when  we  were  building 

conditions  be  borne   in  mind   when   we  our   Pacific   railroads   and   the   energies 

are  dealing  with  a  country  remote  from  of  our  American  workingmen   were   so 

our  own  and  with  a  civilization  entirely  largely  taken  up  with  the  Civil  War  and 

different.     Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  con-  with  the  rapid  development  which  imme- 

ditions  in  the  Philippines  are  so  diverse  diately  followed  it,  the  Chinese  coolies, 

from  those  in  the  United  States  should,  who  did  the  heavy  work  of  building  our 
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trans-Pacific  lines,  doubtless  performed 
a  most  useful  function.  Later  on,  as  our 
immigration  from  Europe  increased  and 
as  manual  laborers  became  both  more 
numerous  and  more  insistent  upon  im- 
proving their  standard  of  living,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  vigorous  objection 
should  be  made  to  the  admission  of  more 
Chinese.  Beyond  question  their  stand- 
ards are  lower,  both  as  regards  food, 
clothing,  and  other  comforts  for  the 
physical  life,  and  as  regards  their  morals. 
It  was  felt  that  by  their  competition 
wages  would  be  lowered,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  workingmen  must 
inevitably  fall,  and  that  with  the  added 
poverty  from  the  enforced  competition 
of  the  diligent,  thrifty,  but  unscrupulous 
Chinamen,  the  morals  of  our  working 
people  would  probably  also  deterio- 
rate. 

We  need  not  discuss  at  length  the 
merits  of  our  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  it  was  passed, 
and  passed  substantially  for  the  reasons 
given.  Our  manual  laborers,  as  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  trade  unions  and  by 
certain  representatives  in  Congress,  who 
voiced  the  wishes  of  many  thousands  of 
voters  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  insisted  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is 
evidently  not  the  intention  of  our  Gov- 
ernment at  present  to  relax  materially 
the  rigid  provisions  of  the  exclusion 
acts. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  be- 
cause it  has  been  thought  best  or  because 
it  is  wise  to  exclude  the  Chinese  from 
the  United  States,  similar  laws  would 
be  wise  or  helpful  in  any  particular  in 
conditions  so  different  as  those  which 
obtain  in  the  Philippines.  We  might 
expect  to  get  suggestions  regarding  wise 
legislation  on  that  subject  rather  from 
the  experiences  of  other  countries  simi- 
larly situated  than  from  the  experience 
of  the  people  on  our  Pacific  Coast. 

Some  of  the  oriental  countries  are  so 
densely  populated  with  their  native  peo- 
ples that  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  foreign  labor.  Others,  however, 
which  are  less  densely  populated,  and 
whose  resources  their  governments  have 
been  eager  to  develop  through  the  intro- 
duction of  capital,  have  thought  it  wise 
to  secure  labor  from  other  countries. 
Their  experience  has  been  so  complete 
that  one  can   apparently   see   with   con- 


siderable accuracy  what  the  results  of 
imported  labor  are  on  oriental  peoples, 
some  of  whom  are  much  like  the 
Filipinos  in  native  characteristics  and 
even  in  their  degree  of  civilization  and 
in  habits  of  living. 

India,  with  its  almost  290,ooo,cxx)  of 
people  is,  speaking  generally,  so  densely 
populated  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
outside  labor.  Indeed  India  is  itself  a 
mighty  reservoir  of  surplus  laborers 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the 
needs  of  other  countries  less  thickly  set- 
tled. Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the 
standard  of  living  is  so  low  that  no  such 
race  as  the  Chinese  could  hope  to  under- 
bid the  natives  in  doing  common  labor. 
While  the  Chinaman  can  live  cheaply,  he 
is  not  willing  to  make  the  attempt  to 
live  on  sums  as  small  as  from  $0.50  to 
$2  a  month,  as  do  many  of  the  Indians 
in  times  of  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tea-growing 
regions  of  Ceylon  and  Assam,  in  the  rice 
mills,  paddy  fields  and  forests  of  Burma, 
in  the  tin  mines  and  on  the  tobacco  and 
sugar  plantations  of  Sumatra,  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  there  is  a  dearth  of  diligent,  will- 
ing laborers  to  develop  the  industries 
named,  and  coolies  from  other  countries 
are  imported  by  the  thousands,  even  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  native  Singalese  in  Ceylon  and 
the  natives  of  Burma  have  little  desire  to 
engage  in  the  regular  work  of  mills  or 
plantations.  They  much  prefer,  speak- 
ing generally,  to  take  their  simple  food 
— bananas,  cocoanuts,  rice — almost  as  a 
free  gift  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
to  spend  their  time  in  idly  dreaming. 
In  general,  the  native  Burman,  Cey- 
lonese  or  Malay  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  average  low  caste  Indian,  who 
is  imported  to  do  the  heavy  manual  labor, 
but  while  he  is  a  much  more  pleasing 
character,  he  lacks  the  diligence  or  faith- 
fulness in  work  of  the  Chinaman  or  even 
of  the  Indian  coolie. 

In  Burma  the  Chinaman  is  imported 
to  build  houses,  make  shoes,  work  metal 
and  perform  other  skilled  labor ;  the  ordi- 
nary coolie  work  is  done  by  the  Indian. 
In  the  Federated  Malay  States  the  China- 
man works  the  mines,  getting  the  higher 
wages  paid  for  this  semi-skilled  labor. 
The  Indian  Tamil  from  Madras  does  the 
common  labor  on  the  plantations.     The 
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Malay  drives  horses,  manages  boats,  at 
times  even  runs  engines,  does  clerical 
work  for  the  Government  and  in  larger 
manufacturing  establishments  and  shops, 
or,  if  he  cannot  perform  this  to  him  more 
interesting  labor,  idles  his  time  away, 
unless  he  is  in  possession  of  land.  In 
the  latter  case  he  finds  that  the  more 
prosperous  condition  brought  about  by 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  work 
of  the  imported  labor  gives  him  better 
prices  for  his  vegetables,  bananas  and 
other  crops,  or  secures  for  him  a  stronger 
demand  and  higher  prices  for  the  fish 
which  he  catches. 

Jn  Sumatra  the  Chinaman  does  the 
heavy  as  well  as  the  skilled  work  on 
tlie  tobacco  plantations.  The  Malay, 
so  far  as  he  works  at  all,  drives  horses, 
manages  boats,  etc.  In  Java  the  China- 
man is  not  admitted  in  any  numbers  to 
do  the  ordinary  work  on  plantations  or 
in  country  districts.  The  population  is 
too  dense.  In  the  larger  cities,  however, 
his  greater  skill  and  diligence  is  needed 
for  work  in  carpentry,  shoe  making, 
metal  working,  etc.,  and  he  is  admitted 
to  the  larger  towns  for  those  purposes. 
He  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  go  at  all 
into  the  country  districts  or  to  move  from 
town  to  town  except  under  special  per- 
mission and  supervision  of  the  police. 

In  all  these  countries  his  standard  of 
living  is  in  many  respects  higher  than  that 
of  the  natives,  so  far  as  he  comes  into 
competition  with  them ;  even  when  the 
Chinaman,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  book- 
keeper or  agent  for  the  banks  or  larger 
mercantile  houses,  his  s<"andard  of  living 
is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  natives  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  line  of  work ;  his 
standard  of  morality  is  not  lower.  He 
is  more  selfish ;  he  is  less  proud ;  his  man- 
ners are  far  less  courteous  and  pleasing, 
but  he  is  more  trustworthy  at  work  and 
is  much  more  diligent  and  persistent. 

In  all  these  countries  he  is  clearly 
needed;  indeed  he  has  been  practically 
indispensable  to  their  industrial  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  the  condition  of  the  natives 
worse;  rather  he  has  raised  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  He  has  been  willing  to 
do  the  work  that  they  were  unwdlling 
to  do,  and  his  diligence  and  thrift  have 
supplied  capital  and  a  consequent  de- 
mand for  the  lighter,  more  pleasing 
kinds  of  labor,  which  they  were  willing 


to  perform.  Besides  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  greater  prosperity  has  fur- 
nished a  demand  at  higher  prices  for  the 
products  which  they  as  independent  land 
holders  or  fishermen  were  willing  to 
supply. 

The  conditions  in  the  Philippines  seem 
likewise  to  demand  outside  assistance 
such  as  the  Chinese  can  give  better  than 
any  other  people.  The  population  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  whole  is  about  7,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
census  office  on  June  ist,  1900.  In  the 
390  municipalities  the  population  is  about 
2,700,000.  Of  this  number  by  far  the 
largest  number  fall  below  the  standard 
which  our  Government  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  set  to  qualify  them  as  elec- 
tors. Where,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  we  might  expect 
something  more  than  half  a  million 
voters,  under  the  standards  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  set  for  the  is- 
lands there  are  less  than  50,000.  Where 
in  the  United  States  some  20  per  cent, 
of  the  population  vote  in  the  Philippines 
less  than  2  per  cent,  have  that  privilege. 
The  standard  of  qualifications  under  the 
circumstances  has  been  placed  higher, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  vote  unless  he 
can  read  or  write,  is  possessed  of  $250 
in  property,  pays  a  tax  of  $15  a  year,  or 
has  been  an  office  holder  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  while  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  set  the  standard  higher,  owing  to 
disturbed  conditions,  the  average  of  intel- 
ligence and  culture  is  vastly  lower  than 
at  home.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
poorer  people  in  the  cities  and  of  most 
people  in  the  country  districts  is  very 
much  lower  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  particulars,  although  not 
in  all  respects,  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Chinese.  While  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  of 
decency,  are  better  than  those  of  the 
Chinese,  their  food  and  probably  their 
morals  are  no  better,  and  in  diligence, 
thrift,  business  capacity  and  business 
morality  they  are  distinctly  inferior. 

The  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
islands  cannot  be  opposed,  therefore,  on 
the  same  ground  that  was  taken  in 
the  United  States — that  they  could  un- 
derbid the  native  on  account  of  their 
lower  standard  of  living.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  particulars  they  would  under- 
bid the  Filipino,  but  this  is  because  they 
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would  be  more  diligent  and  faithful. 
They  are  not  willing  to  work  for  less 
by  the  day,  but  they  will  accomplish  more 
for  the  same  wages  in  a  week  or  a  month. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  there 
are  at  present  in  the  islands  some  55,000 
Chinese,  of  which  probably  nearly  50,000 
are  in  Manila  alone.  These  Chinese,  like 
those  in  Java,  are  mostly  merchants  or 
peddlers  or  skilled  workmen — tailors, 
shoemakers,  cabinet  makers,  carpenters 
and  metal  workers.  A  few  of  them  are 
engaged  in  performing  the  common 
heavy  labor,  but  this  is  exceptional.  The 
work  on  the  plantations  is  performed 
by  native  Filipinos.  The  work  of  trans- 
porting goods  in  the  cities  and  elsewhere 
the  Filipinos  also  do,  and  it  is  upon  the 
Filipinos  that  the  Americans  and  others 
must  depend,  speaking  generally,  for 
domestic  service,  driving,  and  for  all 
the  ordinary  work  performed  by  the 
day  or  week.  But  here  again  the  best 
cooks  and  waiters  are  ordinarily  Chinese, 
because  they  are  more  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  great  demand  for  labor  which  has 
arisen  since  the  American  occupation  has 
doubled  or  in  many  cases  trebled  wages. 
Where  an  ordinary  house  servant,  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  received  $6  or  $8 
a  month  and  boarded  himself,  one  now 
receives  from  $15  to  $25  or  $30  a  month. 
In  some  cases  even  these  wages  are  now 
paid  in  gold.  No  one  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced serious  embarrassment  from 
lack  of  service  can  realize  the  difficulties 
under  which  employers  are  working  in 
the  Philippines  to-day.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  people  at  noon  on  a  hot  tropical 
day  to  be  compelled  to  walk  for  half 
a  mile  or  a  mile  to  their  lodgings  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  securing  cabs  or 
carriages  or  transportation  of  any  kind. 
The  supply  of  vehicles  is  so  limited  that 
all  of  them  are  practically  engaged  either 
by  the  day  or  for  hours  ahead.  More- 
over, Filipino  drivers  in  many  cases,  if 
tlie  day's  work  has  been  fairly  busy,  are 
so  indolent  and  careless  of  gain  that  they 
prefer  to  go  to  their  homes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  will  refuse,  contrary  to  the  city 
ordinances,  to  take  passengers,  however 
urgent  the  demand  may  be.  When  some 
months  ago  a  company  was  organized 
to  bring  1,000  jinrikshas  into  the  city 
to  be  drawn  by  either  Filipinos  or  prefer- 


ably by  Chinamen,  the  Filipino  laborers, 
especially  the  drivers  of  the  carromatas 
and  carriages,  made  such  an  outcry  and 
threatened  so  vigorously  to  run  the 
jinrikshas  down,  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  company  to  put  them 
on  the  streets.  Another  difficulty  of  a 
different  nature  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  Filipinos  had  so  little  mechanical 
skill  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
the  jinrikshas  set  up  after  they  had  been 
received  in  Manila  in  parts,  and  men  had 
to  be  brought  over  from  Hongkong  for 
that  purpose. 

Except  where  the  military  has  been 
in  the  position  to  compel  labor  on  the 
roads  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
have  good  roads  built,  even  though  the 
Government  has  been  willing  to  pay 
double  the  wages  ordinarily  common  in 
the  country.  On  a  road  which  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  build  to  the  health 
resort  so  much  needed  in  Benguet,  vari- 
ous gangs  of  men  were  engagea  in  good 
faith  and  were  expected  to  do  regular 
work.  After  working  for  three  or  four 
days,  on  the  arrival  of  a  feast  day  they 
would  stop  practically  in  a  body  and 
necessitate  the  hiring  of  another  gang 
unless  the  contractor  or  government  of- 
ficial was  willing  to  wait,  allowing  his 
tools  to  lie  idle  until  the  feast  was  over. 

A  very  important  English  ship  build- 
ing concern,  convinced  that  Manila 
harbor  furnished  a  very  good  loca- 
tion, possibly  the  best  location  left  in 
the  East,  for  a  great  ship  building  and 
ship  repairing  establishment,  was  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  that  enterprise  if  it 
might  be  permitted  to  bring  skilled 
Chinese  laborers  into  the  islands  to  start 
the  work.  It  was  expected  that  with 
these  trained  ship  builders  Filipinos  might 
work  as  apprentices  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  hoped  at  any  rate  that  within  five  or 
six  years  the  skilled  Chinese  might  be 
replaced  in  part  or  entirely  by  equally 
skilled  Filipinos.  Until,  however,  the 
company  could  be  assured  that  it  might 
import  skilled  Chinese  labor  it  was  en- 
tirely unwilling  to  invest  capital  in  this 
most  important  enterprise. 

A  tobacco  planter  from  Sumatra,  of 
long  and  successful  experience  there, 
some  two  years  ago,  believing  that  the 
Philippines  afforded  even  a  better  field 
for  his  operations  than  Sumatra,  started 
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for  Manila  with  the  intention  of  engag- 
ing in  that  enterprise  in  the  northern 
provinces.  On  reaching  Hongkong  he 
visited  the  American  consul,  and  from 
him  first  learned  that  Chinese  labor  could 
not  be  brought  into  the  islands.  From 
his  former  experience,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  count  on  Malay  labor  as  he 
could  upon  Chinese,  he  felt  that  the 
enterprise  under  those  conditions  would 
be  unsuccessful  from  the  first.  In  con- 
sequence he  turned  about  without  visit- 
ing the  islands  and  returned  to  Sumatra. 

Many  similar  instances  are  cited. 
Capital  cannot  be  profitably  invested  un- 
less steady  labor  can  be  secured  to  work 
it.  While  certain  political  agitators,  pos- 
ing as  labor  leaders,  notably  one  whom 
the  constabulary  have  found  it  necessary 
on  account  of  his  criminal  disregard  of 
the  public  peace  to  arrest,  are  urging  the 
native  Filipinos  to  oppose  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  and  to  insist  upon  more 
and  more  wages  with  fewer  hours  of 
labor,  practically  all  of  the  more  thought- 
ful and  more  patriotic  Filipinos,  as  well 
as  the  American  and  European  residents, 
are  convinced  that  the  islands  cannot  de- 
velop without  the  assistance  of  outside 
labor.  They  are  willing  to  pav  wages 
much  higher  than  obtained  under  Span- 
ish rule.  They  are  willing  to  pay  as 
high  wages  as  can  be  paid  and  still  per- 
mit reasonable  competition  with  Hong- 
kong, Singapore  and  other  rival  coun- 
tries in  the  East,  but  they  wish  the  work 
to  be  done. 

It  is  not  purposed  by  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  most  at 
heart  that  the  Chinese  should  be  admitted 
to  the  islands  without  restrictions.  Were 
that  to  be  done  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  spread  rapidly  through 
the  country,  and  as  peddlers  and  mer- 
chants, through  their  greater  thrift  and 
business  acuteness,  would  gradually 
draw  the  careless,  improvident  Filipino 
into  their  debt  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  seriously  hamper  the  possibilities  for 
his  development.  On  the  other  hand 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  come  to 
perform  the  work  which  should  be  done 
at  once  and  which  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 

Probably  the  best  means  to  secure 
these  ends  would  be  as  follows : 

I.  Let  a  careful  registration  be  made 


of  every  Chinaman  in  the  islands,  and 
subject  every  new  Chinaman  introduced 
to  a  penalty  if  he  is  found  away  from 
his  registered  city  or  district  of  resi- 
dence. 

2.  Permit  employers  to  bring  in 
Chinese  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  un- 
der contract  for  a  short  period,  from 
three  to  five  years. 

3.  Compel  these  employers  to  give 
bonds  for  securing  the  proper  care  of  the 
Chinese  laborers,  for  their  employment 
at  the  work  specified  in  the  contract,  and 
for  the  return  of  each  imported  laborer 
to  China  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  the  contract,  unless  in  the  meantime 
special  permission  of  the  Government  is 
secured  to  renew  the  contract. 

4.  Appoint  immigration  officers  to  see 
that  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced,  both  as 
regards  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  coolie  and  the  protection 
of  the  Filipinos  against  evasion  of  the 
contract  by  the  coolie,  who  in  many  in- 
stances would  probably  be  glad  to  run 
away  and  go  elsewhere  in  the  islands  to 
become  a  regular  inhabitant. 

5.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Philippines 
from  becoming  a  mere  half-way  station 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Chi- 
nese from  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines. 

A  measure  of  this  kind  would  seem 
to  protect  in  every  way  the  ultimate  as 
well  as  the  present  interests  of  both  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans.  Moreover,  bv  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  with  the  consequent 
development  of  the  country  through  rail- 
roads, good  highways,  and  better  trans- 
portation facilities  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  for  the  opening  and  improvement  of 
tobacco,  rice  and  hemp  plantations  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  rich  timber  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  islands,  the  Fili- 
pino land  owners,  and  workmen  as  well, 
would  be  directly  benefited.  There 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  the 
native  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
seas,  while  the  Filipinos  who  did  not 
wish  to  engage  in  the  heavy  coolie  labor 
would  find  much  better  opportunities 
than  now  for  their  services  as  coachmen, 
drivers,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  or  workmen 
of  various  kinds  in  positions  whic) 
suit  their  taste. 

Ithaca, ^N.  V. 


Hall    Caine    on    the    Free    Library    Movement 


* 


[Mr.  Caine  has  long  been  deeply  interested  in  the  free  library  movement.  As  a  Manx  legislator,  and 
by  his  personal  efforts,  he  was  successful  in  inducing  Andrew  Carnegie  to  become  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing these  Institutions  throughout  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Carnegie  provided  the  buildings  and  Mr. 
Caine  has  offered  to  give  the  ground,  or  the  books,  for  the  library.  From  England,  within  the  past  few 
weeks  especially,  have  come  many  expressions  of  adverse  opinion  bearing  upon  the  averments  that  the 
intellectual  power  of  any  community  is  not  increased  by  the  very  general  reading  of  free  library  novels  : 
that  the  authors,  as  individuals,  restrict  their  own  earning  capacity  if,  indorsing  the  free  library, 
they  encourage  the  public  to  borrow  books,  instead  of  buying  them  ;  and  generally,  that  the  utilitarian 
value  of  the  free  library  has  been  largely  overestimated.  Mr.  Caine.  upon  request,  has  consented  to 
rxpress,  through  The  Independent,  his  views  on  this  vital  subject — views  which  have  been  formed 
directly  from  his  own  observations  and  experiences. — Editor.] 


THE  interest  of  the  man  who  lives 
by  writing  books  that  he  may  sell 
them  might,  perhaps,  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  interest  of  a  library  that 
lives  by  lending  books  to  people  who 
might  otherwise  buy  them.  I  do  not, 
however,  take  the  view  that  the  public 
Hbrary  and  the  trade  of  bookselling  are 
in  any  serious  degree  antagonistic.  I 
find  that  in  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, both  in  England  and  abroad,  the 
public  library  and  the  bookseller's  shop 
keep  pace  together.  Nowhere  is  the 
library  movement  more  active  than  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  Manchester 
and  at  Liverpool,  and  nowhere,  in  the 
provinces  at  all  events,  does  the  book- 
selling trade  thrive  so  well.  The  same 
is  true  of  America.  When  I  was  here 
last  I  noticed  that  the  booksellers'  shops 
were  most  numerous  and  the  trade  in 
books  most  flourishing,  even  in  a  city 
like  Boston,  where  they  have  built  and 
are  supporting  out  of  the  revenue  a  public 
library  such  as  can  hardly  be  found  else- 
where in  the  world.  So,  perhaps,  the 
case  of  books  is  the  exception  to  the  rule 
expressed  in  the  Shakespearean  maxim 
that  "  Loan  often  loses  both  itself  and 
friend." 

In  fact  the  public  library  is  so  strong 
a  help  to  the  sale  of  books  that  if  any 
philanthropic  millionaire  wished  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  books  in  a  district 
now  showing  a  dead  apathy  to  literature 
he  could  hardly  do  better  than  establish 
a  public  library.  And.- indeed,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  librarian  and  the  book- 
seller appear  to  be  like  those  of  the  two 
stage  coachmen  in  the  familiar  story. 
A  stage  coach  ran  for  many  years  be- 
tween  two   country   towns    without   the 
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encouragement  of  a  profitable  traffic. 
Then,  to  everybody's  astonishment,  a 
rival  coach  was  started.  Peoole  said : 
"  What  madness  it  was  to  start  a  second 
where  the  first  could  hardly  live."  Never- 
theless flaring  posters  and  other  adver- 
tisements were  forthwith  issued;  a  general 
spirit  of  rivalry  sprang  into  life,  and  in 
a  little  while,  to  the  surprise  of  the  com- 
munity, the  traffic  of  both  coaches  began 
to  blaze  like  a  forest  fire.  Then  it  turned 
out  that  the  canny  man  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  first  stasfe  coach  had 
been  the  promotor  and  owner  of  the 
rival  coach  as  well. 

Lord  Roseberry,  in  an  interesting 
speech,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
great  work  of  public  libraries  is  a  coun- 
ter-irritant to  an  intellectual  apathy  which 
he  held  to  be  the  danger  of  the  English 
nation  at  the  present  time.  It  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me  that  the  free  library 
movement  played  the  part  of  mustard 
plaster  to  the  sluggish  body  politic ;  and, 
with  all  deference  to  so  high  an  author- 
ity who  has  so  many  better  opportunities 
of  forming  a  comprehensive  judgment,  I 
would  make  bold  to  say  that  the  great 
success  of  the  public  libraries  is  rather 
a  proof  that  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the 
nation  is  from  within  and  not  from  with- 
out. Intellectual  apathy  would  lead,  by 
sure  and  speedy  consequence,  to  the  de- 
cline of  literature;  and  the  decline  of 
literature  would  mean  the  decline  of 
the  nation — for,  as  Goethe  says  "  The 
two  go  pace  and  pace  together."  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  in  that  direction.  There  never  was 
a  period  when  books  plaved  so  large  a 
part  in  the  life  of  England  as  now. 
Never  before  have  so  many  books  been 
sold. 

No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
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first  half  of  the  last  century  was  not  a 
period  of  great  intellectual  activity ;  and 
yet  there  is  the  fact  that  five  hundred 
copies  of  Wordsworth's  ''  Excursion  " 
satisfied  the  demand  for  that  great  book 
during  the  period  of  several  years.  The 
other  day  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  pub- 
lic with  regard  to  the  sales  of  certain 
popular  novelists  of  the  past,  while  they 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  their  fame,  and 
I  found  that,  as  recently  as  i860  or  there- 
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abouts,  when  George  Eliot  and  Charles 
Reade  were  at  the  hight  of  their  vogue 
and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  still 
the  idols  of  the  hour,  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  their  publishers  were 
based  on  calculations  of  sales  that  would 
not  be  considered  adequate  for  any  half 
dozen  of  the  popular  writers  of  our  own 
time. 

"  Oh,  but,"  people  may  say,  ''  the  sale 
of  popular  books,  chiefly  sensational 
novels,  is  hardly  a  criterion  of  a  nation's 
intellectual  activity."  That  is,  of  course, 
unhappily  true.  But  these  practical  fig- 
ures are  the  only  tangible  criterion  we 
can  ever  hope  to  get.  If  the  number  of 
books  made  and  the  number  sold  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  intel- 


lectual activity,  then  literature  must  be 
in  the  same  case  with  the  man  who 
thought  he  had  a  very  reliable  clock : 

"  I  have  a  very  reliable  clock,"  he  said. 
"  When  it  strikes  10,  it  points  to  12. 
Then  I  know  it  is  half  past  one." 

At  all  events  the  large  sales  of  popular 
books  are  as  good  a  criterion  of  intel- 
lectual vitality  as  the  large  prices  of  un- 
popular books.  As  Dr.  Johnson  says: 
"  Books  that  are  only  known  to  collectors 
are  bought  because  they  are  scarce,  and 
they  never  would  have  been  scarce  if 
they  had  ever  been  esteemed." 

"  Oh,  but,"  it  may  be  said  again,"  these 
larger  sales  and  more  frequent  publica- 
tions are  only  the  result  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased population."  Without  being  a 
man  of  figures,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
England  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

Another  force  has  been  at  work,  and  if 
I  were  asked  to  name  it  T  think  I  should 
say  it  was  the  Education  Act,  conceived 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Forster.  That 
great  measure  opened  up  a  vast  empire, 
a  dark  continent,  which  had  been  hither- 
to unknown  to  the  makers  of  books.  I 
attribute  to  its  influence  the  recent 
growth  of  the  literary  profession  and  its 
steadily  increasing  prosperity.  Litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  pro- 
fessions ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sionate dehortations  uttered  against  it. 
notwithstanding  the  many  failures  it  has 
witnessed,  it  is  now  a  good  profession, 
even — to  put  it  on  its  lowest  jBrround — 
in  respect  to  the  earnings  that  may  be 
gained  from  it.  Think  of  the  audience 
which  the  English  author  may  now  speak 
to.  It  IS  an  audience  more  vast  than 
could  be  put  into  the  vastest  theatre  if 
it  were  kept  open  night  after  night  for 
many  years.  Is  there  a  profession  in 
the  world  that  oflFers  greater  temptations 
to  ambition  or  pride,  or  vanity,  or  yet 
the  nobler  instincts  that  prompt  a  man  to 
achievement?  Thackeray  used  to  say 
that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  letters  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  profession ;  and  it 
may  be  forgiven  even  to  the  humblest 
literary  journeyman  to  say  that  he  would 
not  change  his  calling  for  any  wealth  or 
any  fame  which  any  other  calling  in  the 
world  could  bring  him. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  literary  pro- 
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fession  could  hardly  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  intellectual  apathy  of  the  na- 
tion, but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  yet  more  obvious  manifestations 
of  the  revived  interest  in  intellectual 
things.  During  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years  the  public  press,  which  down  to 
that  time  had  been  mainly  political,  has 
become  largely  literary  as  well.  It  must 
be  abundantly  evident  to  every  reader 
of  the  great  daily  newspapers  that  books 
are  now  playing  a  larger  part  than  ever 
before  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  na- 
tion. The  publication  of  an  important 
book  is  sometimes  as  much  a  piece  of 
news  as  is  the  result  of  a  political  elec- 
tion. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  rash  to 
say  that  we  are  far  from  suffering  from 
a  literary  apathy  at  present — that  we  are 
almost  in  danger  of  the  worst  evils  of 
literary  feverishness ;  for  there  is  no  kind 
of  literary  puerility,  no  silly  fancy, 
which  may  not  hope  to  arrest  attention 
somewhere. 

Let  me  give  in  a  few  words  an  illus- 
tration of  the  deeper  interest  in  intellec- 
tual affairs  which  has  shown  itself  in 
England  within  the  past  half  century.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of 
Tennyson's  death,  at  the  end  of  1892,  the 
daily  press  of  England  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  English  speaking  world,  dealt 
with  the  event  as  one  of  universal  im- 
portance. During  the  ten  days  preced- 
ii.fr  it  the  English  newspapers — and  not 
a  few  foreign  ones — were  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  great  man  who  was  pass- 
ing away.  While  he  lived  we  watched 
by  his  bed,  marking  every  change  in  his 
condition ;  and  when  he  died  we  stood  in 
his  death  chamber  and  were  even  allowed 
to  look  upon  the  moonlight  as  it  rested 
on  his  grand  old  head.  "And,  when  the 
final  page  of  his  life's  record  had  to  be 
filled  up,  we  read  the  names  of  some  two 
hundred  out  of  more  than  twice  two 
thousand  mourners  who  followed  him 
to  his  grave.  It  was  right;  it  was  fit; 
It  was  glorious ;  it  was  the  proper  meed 
of  his  real  greatness. 

But  at  that  moment  I  had  the  curi- 
osity to  inquire  what  attention  had  been 
given  by  the  newspapers  of  forty-two 
years  before  to  a  man  of  something  like 
the  same  genius— Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
^n's  predecessor  in  the  laureateship. 
The  revelation  was  a  startling  one.  I 
found  that  Wordsworth  also  lay  ten  days 


on  his  death  bed;  and  during  that  time 
not  a  word  about  his  condition  appeared 
in  any  of  the  leading  London  news- 
papers. It  was  not  until  six  days  after 
the  poet's  death  that  the  Morning  Post 
reprinted,  in  small  type,  a  short  obituary 
article  published  in  a  Cumberland  paper 
announcing  the  tremendous  event  which 
had  occurred  in  England  so  long  before. 
Thus  with  two  or  three  meager  and  be- 
lated announcements,  without  incidents 
or  detail,  direct  reports  or  recollections, 
the  great  world  of  daily  journalism  was 
done  with  the  greatest  man  of  letters  of 
his  time.  During  this  tardy  duty  to 
genius  it  went  its  way  according  to  its 
wont,  with  floods  of  banquets  for  the 
promotion  of  savings  banks,  and  torrents 
of  speeches  at  protection  dinners,  all 
now  dead  and  done  with,  as  are  most 
of  the  speakers  who  made  them. 

Here  is,  I  think,  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  deepening  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation  within  a  period  of  forty-two 
years.  And  if  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  locomotive  have  been  leading  agents 
in  bringing  about  the  change,  we  may 
take  added  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
practical  science  is  not  the  enemy  of 
literature,  but  its  friend  and  ally. 

I  can  have  no  fear  that  this  great 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  free 
libraries  throughout  the  country  will 
ever  fail  for  want  of  intellectual  sus- 
tenance; and,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  novels  are  now  the  chief  reading  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  I  fully  believe 
that  the  time  is  near  when  no  one  will 
venture  to  make  a  reproach  of  that.  I 
think  I  foresee  the  type  of  fiction  in  the 
near  future  that  will  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  all  the  broad  pioneering 
that  is  being  done  by  the  excellent  writ- 
ers of  our  own  day — not  so  much  a  na- 
tional novel  as  a  novel  embodying  the 
romance  of  this  romantic  century. 

The  passions  of  course  will  not  be  dif- 
ferent, and  the  stories  will  be  funda- 
mentally the  same.  But  both  will  be 
working  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mar- 
velous, almost  miraculous,  change? 
which  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  has 
undergone  in  less  than  fifty  years. 
Stories  of  the  chivalry  of  old  days  will 
never  lose  their  charm,  but  the  stories 
of  the  future  will,  I  think,  be  directly 
occupied  with  the  poetry,  the  pathos,  the 
humor  and,  it  may  be,  with  the  tragedy 
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that  have  come  out  of  the  mighty  and  them,  as  on  wings,  out  of  their  anxieties 
mysterious  forces  of  nature  revealed  to  and  sorrows.  Some  of  them  are  away 
us  within  our  day.  In  short,  I  make  bold  with  Walter  Scott  among  the  hills  of 
to  predict  that  the  novel  of  the  twentieth  Scotland ;  and  some  of  them  are  with 
century  will  tell  the  story  of  the  nine-  1  hackeray  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
teenth.  If  the  readers  of  the  free  libraries  some  of  them  are  with  Dickens,  tramp- 
fifty  years  hence  are  mainly  occupied  ing  the  country  lanes  by  the  side  of  the 
with  that  study,  they  will  be  properly  and  grandfather  and  Little  Nell.  Some  of 
worthily  engaged.  them  are  rolling  with  laughter  and  some 
In  opening  a  free  library  the  doors  are  choking  with  sobs ;  but  all  of  them 
are  flung  ajar  of  a  great  treasure  house  are  carried  out  of  themselves  and  out  of 
where  the  peculiarity  is  this :  That  every  their  pitiful  circumstances.  And  it  is 
man  may  take,  and  yet  none  will  find  only  their  poor,  pinched  bodies  that  sit 
any  less.  Think  what  is  being  added  there,  in  their  mean  and  meager  gar- 
to    the    wealth  of  the  community — the  ments. 

thought,  the  poetry,  the  science,  the  Isn't  this  a  wonderful  thing  to  do? 
romance  of  nearly  all  the  ages.  It  is  You  may  be  rich,  but  you  cannot  do  it 
being  gathered  up  and  put  into  one  room,  with  money ;  you  may  stand  in  high 
and  no  man  can  be  so  poor  that  he  may  places,  but  you  cannot  do  it  with  power, 
not  be  owner  of  it  all.  If  a  person  hap-  You  have  done  it  with  books,  and  books 
pen  to  step  into  one  of  the  great  free  are  the  greatest  force  now  existing  in 
libraries  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Lon-  the  world.  Judged  by  its  effect  on  man 
don  or  Liverpool,  or  of  any  great  city,  and  on  time,  a  great  book  is  a  far  greater 
he  must  have  been  touched  by  the  event  than  a  great  battle;  and  there  is 
thought  that  such  places  are  the  great  no  book  so  poor  but  it  has  taken  genera- 
comfort-houses  of  the  poor  man  and  poor  tions  of  men  to  write  it.  A  race  has 
woman.  In  winter,  when  the  day  is  cold  never  been  great  without  having  great 
and  chill,  there  they  are  who  would  books.  Sometimes  the  books  have  re- 
otherwise  be  in  the  streets,  without  work  mained  when  the  race  has  disappeared, 
and  sometimes  without  food.  But  for  The  highest  inheritance  of  our  own  race, 
a  little  while  they  are  able  to  forget  their  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  the  inheritance 
hard  necessities  and  to  remember  their  of  a  great  and  glorious  literature.  And 
other  troubles  no  more.  What  if  they  this  is  the  birthright  of  every  appren- 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  reading  novels?  ticed  boy  who  speaks  and  reads  his 
The  novelists  are  the  magicians  wafting  mother's  tongue. 

Philadelphia. 


Winnowing 

By    Isaac    Bassett   Choate 

STRONG  winds  that  blow  Strong  winds  of  Fate, 

Down  from  your  hills  of  snow,  Forces  inviolate, 

Come  forth  That  sweep 

From  the  caverns  of  the  north.  Over  the  land  and  the  deep, 

That,  blowing  so  That  purify 

As  you  drive  the  winter  snow,  The  Soul's  intellectual  sky, 

As  you  drive  the  rain  and  the  sleet,  And  keep  her  dwelling  sweet, 

You  may  sweep  freely  o'er  Blow  evermore 

Our  hillside  threshing-floor,  About  her  threshing-floor. 

And  may  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  And  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 

WTieat.  Boston,  Mass. 
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By  James  H.   Williams 


[Mr.  Williams,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  has  written  before  for  The  Independent,  especially 
on  the  crimping  system  and  the  condition  of  the  American  sailors  and  ships.  A  sailor  himself  all 
his  life,  he  early  became  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  sailors  into  unions  as  the  surest 
method  of  improving  their  condition,  which  to  within  very  recently  has  been  incredibly  pitiable. 
The  following  article  tells  of  his  part  In  forming  the  Internationa!  Seaman's  Union  of  America,  which 
has  raised  the  wages  of  seamen  within  four  years  nearly  50  per  cent.,  placing  them  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  greatly  reducing  the  power  of  the  crimps.  Credit  for  the  present  improved  condition  of 
the  American  sailor  probably  belongs  to  Mr.   Williams  more  than  any  other  man. — Editor.] 


[DRIFTED  into  the  labor  movement 
as  naturally  as  a  ship  goes  with  the 
tide  or  before  a  leading  wind.  I 
was  originally  endowed  with  a  fair  share 
of  common  sense,  strong  democratic 
tendencies  and  a  sympathetic  nature.  I 
knew  the  tricks  of  my  trade  and  sympa- 
thized with  my  associates  in  misfortune, 
whose  sufferings  I  shared.  I  first  be- 
came identified  with  the  labor  move- 
ment at  Calcutta,  India.  All  I  knew 
of  trade  union  tactics  at  that  time  was 
what  I  had  gleaned  from  time  to  time 
from  newspaper  reports  of  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  labor  riots,  etc.,  and  I 
must  confess  right  here  that  I  was  not 
prejudiced  in  their  favor. 

I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  lead  to  such 
unpleasant  effects.  I  was  only  a  sailor, 
and  like  most  others  of  my  class  had  a 
sublime  and  abiding  reverence  for  law 
and  order,  and  always  bowed  supinely 
to  the  rules  promulgated  by  my  masters. 

But  there  is  always  a  point  at  which 
"  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and 
where  oppression  becomes  the  parent  of 
rebellion.  So  it  was  in  my  case.  I  had 
already  endured  the  onerous  exactions 
and  cruel  conditions  of  the  unjust  Amer- 
ican shipping  system  more  than  half 
my  life  and  always  noticed  that  the  more 
I  yielded  the  more  I  had  to  yield  and  the 
less  thanks  I  got.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
stand  for  what  I  considered  my  rights 
somehow,  but  did  not  know  exactly  how 
to  proceed. 

I  could  hand,  reef  and  steer,  box  the 
conii)ass  or  send  down  a  royal  yard,  but 
I  knew  nothing  of  trade  union  principles. 
The  conditions  existing  at  Calcutta  at 
that  time  were  certainly  not  calculated  to 
redound  to  the  sailor's  best  interests. 

As  individuals  we  were  powerless 
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against  the  crimps  who  infested  the  port 
and  who,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
the  officials,  continued  to  deprive  us  of 
our  rights  and  our  earnings  from  voy- 
age to  voyage  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. 

I  had  often  observed  in  hoisting  a 
topsail  we  all  pulled,  not  only  in  the  same 
direction,  but  in  unison  and  with  the 
same  purpose — to  raise  the  yard.  This 
idea  set  me  thinking.  If  by  concerted 
effort  we  could  raise  a  topsail  yard,  why 
could  we  not  raise  our  wages  by  the 
same  method  ? 

I  consulted  with  some  of  my  ship- 
mates and  we  decided  to  write  to  Eng- 
land for  permission  to  establish  a  branch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's Union  in  Calcutta. 

We  also  asked  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  London  to  have  the 
rules  of  the  board  enforced  in  Calcutta. 
Both  requests  were  granted. 

After  a  short  but  rather  exciting 
period  of  agitation  we  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  majority  of  the  seamen  in  port 
to  enroll  in  the  union. 

The  sailors'  chaplain  at  Calcutta  then 
was  the  Reverend  Father  Hopkins,  a 
Church  of  England  minister;  and  since 
none  of  our  members  could  or  would 
accept  the  position  we  elected  him  sec- 
retary. 

Father  Hopkins  had  manifested  much 
interest  in  our  cause  and  entered  heartily 
into  all  our  plans.  He  always  counseled 
us  to  confine  our  arguments  among  the 
"  black  legs  "  to  moral  suasion,  and  we 
always  did,  tho  sometimes  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  hardwood  club. 

Father  Hopkins  had  two  assistant 
missionaries  to  assist  aim  in  his  work 
among  the  seamen  and  he  permitted  them 
to  act  as  walking  delegates  for  the  union. 
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Sailors,  as  a  rule,  are  prejudiced 
against  "  sky  pilots  "  and  "  devil  dodg- 
ers." So  it  was  that  shortly  after  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  movement  had  left 
the  port  the  organization  began  to  de- 
cline, and  when  I  returned  to  Calcutta 
two  years  afterward  it  had  degenerated 
into  a  guild. 

A  sky  pilot  is  all  right  in  a  pulpit,  but 
it  takes  a  laborer  to  run  a  trade  union. 
Altho,  indirectly,  I  have  devoted  some 
of  my  attention  to  all  seamen's  unions, 
my  direct  labors  among  seafaring  men 
have  been  confined  to  the  men  sailing 
on  this  coast.  "  The  Atlantic  Coast  Sea- 
men's Union "  was  organized  in  1889. 
At  that  time  I  was  homeward  bound 
from  a  deep  water  voyage,  and  first 
heard  of  the  movement  at  Demerara,  B. 
G.  On  reaching  the  coast  I  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  condition,  pur- 
poses and  policy  of  the  union,  and  after 
consideration  I  decided  to  become  a 
member. 

I  first  came  into  prominence  in  1893. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  sailors 
had  succeeded,  through  the  power  of 
organization,  in  raising  their  wages  from 
$16  to  $30  per  month,  but  they  had  made 
the  mistake  of  utilizing  the  crimps  as 
their  principal  organizers. 

In  December  I  reached  Boston  and 
found  that  there  was  a  strike  on.  The 
shipowners  and  crimps  had  decided  that 
$18  per  month  was  enough  for  a  man 
before  the  mast  and  that  $2  for  the 
chance  was  about  the  right  figure. 
Later  on  the  wages  were  further  reduced 
to  $16  per  month,  and  the  shipping  fee 
accordingly  raised  to  $3. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible  win- 
ter siege.  At  the  beginning  our  finances 
were  low,  but  as  the  shipowners  were 
obliging  enough  to  lay  up  about  50  per 
cent,  of  their  tonnage  so  that  union  men 
would  not  have  to  work,  and  managed  to 
sail  the  remainder  with  scabs,  we  were 
soon  in  sore  straits.  Then  it  was  we 
perceived  the  folly  of  temporizing  with 
our  enemies. 

We  had  a  large  meeting  room  at  152 
Commercial  Street.  Besides  the  meeting 
room  and  office  we  had  two  large  upper 
floors.  From  the  middle  of  December, 
1893,  until  the  loth  of  March,  1894, 
there  were  from  200  to  300  sailors 
sleeping  on   thp  hard,   bare  floors   and 


benches  every  night.  So  many  hungry 
men  were  hard  to  control,  and  somehow, 
altho  our  secretary  was  a  good  man,  I 
gradually  and  unconsciously  assumed  ac- 
tual charge  of  the  situation. 

The  winter  was  an  unusually  severe 
one  even  for  New  England,  and  many 
others  beside  sailors  were  suffering  from 
want.  Soup  kitchens  and  bean  foundries 
were  opened  at  various  points  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  and  I  often 
walked  for  miles  through  banks  of  snow 
in  the  piercing  wind  to  find  the  place 
where  I  could  get  the  largest  plate  of 
beans  or  the  largest  bowl  of  soup  for  a 
nickel. 

I  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  many 
meetings  we  held  that  winter,  and,  as  a 
rule,  my  advice  was  adopted.  Mass  meet- 
ings were  held  almost  daily  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.  The  crowd 
was  divided  into  squads  of  four.  Every 
morning  each  squad  would  separate,  each 
man  going  in  a  diflferent  direction  to  see 
what  he  could  bum.  In  the  evening 
when  the  squads  assembled  each  man 
was  to  share  with  the  other  members  of 
his  squad  whatever  he  had  found,  bor- 
rowed or  stolen.  Persuasion  committees 
were  organized  to  watch  and  report,  and 
intimidate  scabs.  A  "  hall  "  committee 
was  appointed  to  preserve  order  in  the 
hall  at  night  and  no  one  could  gain  ad- 
cission  after  10  p.m.  Each  member  was 
required  to  assist  in  keeping  the  hall 
clean. 

Thus  we  struggled  along,  until  long 
before  spring  we  had  succeeded  in  prac- 
tically tying  up  the  shipping  of  the  port. 
The  crimps  tried  in  every  way  to  con- 
tinue their  business  and  we  tried  in  every 
way  to  circumvent  them. 

There  was  one  crimp  who  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  us.  He  was  the 
most  persistent  and  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel of  them  all.  He  kept  a  boarding 
house  and  was  also  a  shipping  agent — a 
double  headed  jackal.  He  owned  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting crews  on  board  vessels  at  night.  I 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  his  night  work 
and  I  did. 

I  induced  a  chum  of  mine  to  go  to  this 
man's  house  and  board  a  few  days,  get 
the  bearings  of  the  house  and  report  to 
me  from  time  to  time  what  was  going 
on,     One  bitter  cold  evening  my  chum 
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reported  that  a  crew  of  scabs  was  to  be 
sent  away  after  midnight  to  join  a  vessel 
lying  at  South  Boston.  I  told  him  to 
get  the  key  to  the  barn.  While  he  was 
gone  I  went  to  the  office  and  took  a  slung 
shot  from  the  desk  and  putting  it  in  my 
pocket  returned  to  my  chum,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  got  the  key.  Then  T 
went  after  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel. 
We  unlocked  the  stable  door  and  went 
in.  After  some  difficulty  we  got  the 
horse's  shoes  off.  These  we  took,  with 
the  harness  and  threw  over  the  dock. 
Next  I  took  a  wrench  and  slacked  up 
the  nuts  on  the  wagon  wheels,  leaving 
them  just  on  a  thread.  Then  we  locked 
the  door.  My  chum  returned  the  key 
to  its  place  and  went  to  bed.  The  cold 
was  intense,  but  I  waited  patiently  out- 
side the  stable  until  about  half  past  one 
before  Mr.  B.  came  out  to  harness  his 
horse.  When  he  missed  his  harness  his 
rage  was  really  pathetic  and  his  pro- 
fanity was  so  extreme  that  I  almost 
fancied  I  could  smell  brimstone.  While 
lie  was  invoking  all  the  blessings  of  per- 
dition on  the  sailors'  union  I  was  nearly 
exploding  with  merriment. 

He  did  not  notice  his  horse's  hoofs  nor 
his  wagon  wheels  until  he  left  the  stable, 
when  his  wagon  got  shipwrecked  and  he 
found  himself  and  six  scabs  and  two  big 
policemen  sitting  on  an  ice  patch  at  a 
spot  where  I  had  accidentally  thrown 
several  buckets  of  water  the  night  be- 
fore. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  tricks 
we  played  on  the  crimps  that  winter, 
but  it  is  illustrative  of  our  methods. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Walker  was  secretary  of 
our  union  at  that  time,  and  he  often 
urged  me  to  accept  an  official  position  in 
the  organization,  but  I  declined.  On 
March  ist,  1894,  the  sailors  of  Boston 
made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  $10 
per  month  in  wages  and  the  abolition  of 
shipping  fees.  The  struggle  was  short 
but  bitter,  and  there  were  many  broken 
heads  before  we  were  through.  In  ten 
days,  however,  we  won. 

In  April,  1894,  I  went  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  we  had  a  branch  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Horace  Atkinson.  On  the  day 
of  my  arrival  Mr.  Atkinson  showed  me  a 
telegram  from  our  New  York  agent  ad- 
vismg  him  that  a  crew  had  been  sent  to 
nis  port  from  New  York,  at  $7  per  month 


below  the  regular  wages.  Next  morn- 
ing a  committee  was  sent  to  the  depot 
to  intercept  them,  but  failed.  The  men 
and  their  baggage  were  taken  on  board 
and  the  vessel,  being  light,  hauled  out 
into  the  stream.  About  midnight  that 
night  Mr.  Atkinson  and  I  went  out  in  a 
small  boat  to  "  pull  "  the  scabs.  It  was 
an  ideal  night  for  such  a  venture.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  water  was 
smooth  and  drizzling  rain  was  falling. 
There  was  no  moon. 

We  pulled  quietly  alongside  the 
schooner,  and  after  much  difficulty  I 
climbed  over  her  rail  at  the  port  fore  rig- 
ging and  dropped  on  deck  right  abreast 
the  forecastle  door.  Mr.  Atkinson  re- 
mained in  the  boat. 

It  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking, 
as  I  knew  the  captain  and  mate  were 
keeping  watch  on  the  poop  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  me  if  I  was  discov- 
ered. Besides  I  knew  that  when  I  gained 
the  forecastle  I  would  have  six  men  to 
deal  with  single-handed. 

Darkness  favored  me  and  I  gained  the 
forecastle  unobserved.  When  I  got  in- 
side the  six  seamen  were  all  asleep  in 
their  bunks.  I  awoke  them  and  at  once 
began  to  stow  their  clothing  in  their  can- 
vas bags.  They  wanted  to  know  what  I 
was  doing.  I  told  them  that  there  was  a 
fleet  of  boats  alongside  loaded  with 
union  men  and  that  I  had  been  sent  on 
board  as  a  committee  to  notify  them  that 
unless  they  went  quietly  with  me  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty  would  be  sent  on  board 
to  drag  them  out. 

They  took  the  bluff  and  proceeded  to 
pack  up  with  my  assistance.  As  fast  as 
the  bags  were  ready  I  lowered  them  over 
the  side  one  by  one  into  the  boat,  where 
Mr.  Atkinson  received  them.  The  men 
followed,  and  as  we  had  a  gun  in  the 
rowboat  they  made  no  disturbance  while 
we  rowed  toward  the  shore.  The  next 
day  the  vessel  shipped  a  crew  of  union 
men. 

On  July  2d,  1894,  I  was  elected  dele- 
gate at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  while  Mr.  At- 
kinson was  elected  business  agent  at  the 
same  port.  We  had  a  strike  while  I  was 
there  and  won  it  in  a  week. 

During  the  strike  I  organized  a  per- 
suasion committee,  consisting  of  six  of 
the  best  fighting  men  I  could  find — ^the 
worst  cards  in  the  pack.    Whenever  we 
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learned  that  a  non-union  crew  was  to  be 
signed  we  would  go  round  the  other  way 
and  waylay  them.  They  were  seldom 
eager  to  ship  when  our  committee  was 
through  arguing  with  them. 

Shortly  after  the  strike  was  over  I  was 
sent  to  New  York  with  instructions  to 
close  up  the  branch.  New  York  had 
been  a  drain  on  our  resources  for  a  long 
time  and  had  never  paid  running  ex- 
penses. 

On  my  way  to  New  York  I  deter- 
mined not  to  close  the  branch,  as  directed 
by  headquarters,  but  to  organize  the 
sailors  instead.  I  could  not  bear  to  haul 
down  the  union's  colors  and  become  the 
leader  of  an  unconditional  surrender. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  that  de- 
cision, for  the  years  :hat  have  passed  by 
now  witness  the  splendid  condition  of 
c  union  at  this  port.  The  shipping  of 
the  port  is  now  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  union  and  at  least  95  per  cent,  of 
the  coasting  sailors  are  members  of  it. 
Besides  this  we  have  formed  a  Marine 
Firemen's  Union  and  have  already  en- 
rolled more  than  2,000  marine  firemen. 
It  now  requires  a  large  staff  of  officers  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  union  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  ship  except  through  our 
offices,  of  which  there  are  now  four.  And 
still  the  good  work  goes  on.  In  1894 
there  were  but  fo  ir  branches  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Now  there  are  eleven, 
while  our  International  Union  embraces 
some  35  locals  controlled  from  three 
headquarters.  And  still  the  good  work 
goes  on  and  will  continue  to  go  on  until 
we  have  a  union  as  wide  as  the  world  is 
round,  so  that  the  sailor  can  be  assured 
of  good  treatment,  good  wages  and 
equitable  conditions  at  any  place  where 
fortune  sends  him. 

In  January,  1899,  ^  went  to  Baltimore, 
and  arriving  there  with  19  cents  in  my 
pocket,  succeeded,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
i-.  organizing  the  sailors  of  that  port,  and 
wc  have  a  good,  substantial  branch  there 
now. 

I  have  been  instrumental  in  breaking 
up  the  gangs  of  organized  crimps  at  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  and  have 
done  a  large  share  of  the  work  which 
preceded  the  enactment  of  the  new  ship- 
ping law  by  Congress  in  1898.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  So- 
cial Reform  Club  of  New  York,  and  my 


connection  with  the  club  was  a  liberal 
education  to  me,  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member my  association  with  it  as  the 
pleasantest  and  most  useful  period  of  my 
life. 

In  May,  1895,  I  was  sent  to  Albany 
and  appeared  before  a  Senate  Committee 
having  charge  of  a  bill  to  protect  seamen 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  in  April,  1902, 
I  was  sent  to  Washington  with  a  dele- 
gation to  protest  against  the  re-enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  Seamen's  Im- 
prisonment Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Maine,  last  January. 

At  present  I  am  an  ex-officer  of  the 
union,  but  expect  eventually  to  return  to 
harness.     It  seems  to  be  my  life's  work. 

Dear  reader,  before  you  proceed  to 
criticise  these  confessions,  pause  to  in- 
vestigate and  do  not  condemn  until  you 
know. 

If  the  shipowners  and  crimps  would 
be  as  frank  with  you  as  I  have  been  you 
might  be  disposed  to  alter  your  opinions 
in  our  favor.  A  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  is  an  industrial  war  and  I 
have  never  resorted  to  any  unfair  meth- 
ods unless  I  thought  the  ends  justified 
the  means. 

If  it  were  not  for  oppression  there 
would  be  no  unions,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  Satan  there  would  be  no  churches. 

On  Christmas  Day  when  you  sit  before 
your  cheerful  fire  at  your  loaded  board, 
surrounded  by  your  smiling  wife  and 
smiling  children,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  bed  and  sweet  repose,  please 
give  a  thought  to  the  brave  and  generous 
men  who  must  forego  their  own  comfort 
that  you  may  enjoy  these  blessings. 

Think  of  the  noble,  hardy  men  who  at 
that  moment  are  rushing  down  through 
the  Roaring  Forties,  facing  the  rigors 
and  desolation  of  Cape  Horn,  running 
their  "  Easting  "  down  or  pounding  their 
bleeding  hands  on  frozen  canvas  off 
stormy  Labrador. 

The  sailor  is  the  half-brother  of  the 
world  and  that  nation  is  wisest  which 
best  protects  him.  He  has  no  wife  to 
plead  nor  children  to  cry  for  him,  there- 
fore little  is  known  about  him. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  our  first  line 
of  defense.  Protect  your  sailors  and  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  a  foreign  invader 
reaching  your  shores.  You  may  rest  se- 
cure in  the  thought  that  all  your  posses- 
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sions  are  safe  and  that  all  your  wants  the  fittest,  and  no  man  will  long  continue 

will  be  supplied,  for  the  sailor  is  the  er-  to  follow  the  sea  unless  he  is    able    to 

rand  boy  of  the  world.  fight. 

The  rule  of  the  sea  is  the  survival  of  New  York  City. 


The   Crusade  of  Civilization  in   the   Holy  Land 

By    the    Rev.    Arthur  J.    Brown,    D.D. 

[Dr.  Brown  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the    secretaries. — Editor.] 


WHILE  the  world  is  watching  the 
noisier  readjustments  in  China 
and  South  Africa  a  mighty 
struggle  is  silently  going  on  in  ancient 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
modern  crusader  is  not  a  knightly  cava- 
lier, but  the  spirit  of  a  new  civilization, 
and  it  is  slowly  but  surely  accomplishing 
what  the  warrior  failed  to  accomplish. 
Tho  the  Sultan  is  an  absolute  despot,  it 
is  notorious  that  he  lives  in  constant  fear 
of  revolution  and  assassination.  His 
empire  is  a  seething  mass  of  hostile  peo- 
ples who  hate  one  another  with  all  the 
rancors  of  race,  country  and  religion. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  so- 
called  nominal  Christian  sects  are  the  on- 
ly ones  who  are  inimical  to  the  Sultan. 
The  word  ''  Turk,"  like  the  word  "  Chris- 
tian," covers  many  discordant  factions  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  In  Turkey  in 
Asia  the  ''  Turks "  are  chiefly  Arabs, 
Kurds,  Circassians  banished  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Ottomans  proper,  or 
Osmanlis,  who  are  most  numerous  in 
Anatolia,  and  who,  in  their  country  vil- 
lages, uncorrupted  by  city  life,  are  often 
peaceful,  industrious  and  courteous,  tho 
with  a  latent  savagery  which  religious 
fanaticism  can  easily  rouse.  But  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  the  typical  Turks  are  Al- 
banians and  Slavs,  with  an  admixture  of 
Ottomans,  who  in  their  contact  with  other 
races  have  lost  their  native  virtues  and 
developed  their  native  vices  till  they  have 
become  adepts  in  intrigue,  cruelty  and 
lust.  The  Ottoman  Turks  number  alto- 
gether only  about  9,000,000,  or  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (exclud- 
uiK'  the  merely  nominal  possessions  in 
Africa).  Nearly  all  the  other  tribes,  par- 
ticularly the  Arabs,  Kurds,  Albanians 
and  Slavs,  resent  the  domination  of  the 
Ottomans.    Among  these  elements  in  and 


about  Constantinople  are  many  reckless, 
ambitious  and  fairly  intelligent  men  who 
chafe  under  the  harsh  and  reactionary 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Abdul  Aziz,  and  who 
have  a  kind  of  organization  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Young  Turkish  Party." 
The  frightened  occupant  of  the  Yildiz 
Palace  well  knows  that  these  plotters  are 
his  deadliest  enemies  and  that,  acting  as 
they  do  within  the  Turkish  and  Moslem 
lines,  they  are  able  to  do  him  tenfold 
more  harm  than  the  comparatively  few 
Christians  whose  mutual  hatreds  prevent 
any  possible  combination  of  their  warring 
sects. 

The  policy  of  exclusion  which  the  Sul- 
tan so  strenuously  desires  is,  however,  be- 
coming more  and  more  impossible.  Fast 
steamers  bring  throngs  of  Europeans  and 
travelers  to  crowd  the  hotels  of  Constanti- 
nople, Beirut,  Ras  Baalbek,  Damascus, 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  The  white  tents  of 
the  English  and  American  visitor  dot  the 
valleys  of  the  interior.  Projected  rail- 
roads already  gridiron  the  map.  The  first 
railway  concession  for  this  part  of  Asia 
was  granted  in  1856  for  a  line  from 
Smyrna  to  Aidin.  Other  lines  were 
built  from  Smyrna  to  Manisa,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Nicomedia,  and  from  Mer- 
sin  to  Adama.  These  lines  were  con- 
structed by  English  and  French  syndi- 
cates, and  were  so  short  that  they  were 
of  only  local  importance.  But  in  1888 
the  Germans  vigorously  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  railroads  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
formed  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company, 
which  received  a  concession  to  repair  the 
standard  line  from  Haidai  Pasha  to  Ismid 
and  extend  it  to  Angora,  which  was 
reached  in  December,  1892.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  new  company  managed  to  ob- 
tain another  permit,  under  which  it 
pushed  the  line  to  Konia  by  1896.      Sub- 
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sequent  German  efforts  to  get  permission 
to  continue  the  road  were  strongly  op- 
posed by  Russia  and  several  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  But,  one  by  one,  German 
I^ersistence  overcame  all  obstacles.  The 
Sultan  himself  began  to  see  strategic 
advantages  to  himself  in  the  proposed 
through  line,  and  in  November,  1900,  a 
convention  was  signed  which  guaranteed 
to  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company  the 


tion,  but  it  will  so  shorten  the  journey 
from  Europe  to  India  that  it  will  have 
far-reaching  consequences  for  that  teem- 
ing continent  as  well  as  for  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  other  European  Powers,  and 
England  in  particular,  are  highly  excited 
and  that  warships  have  been  hurrying  to 
Koweit,  the  desired  terminus.  Pending 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to 


B    l^    ^    ^    ^ 


„x£;- 


right  to  build  the  road  to  Baghdad  and 
on  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  railroad  will  effect  a  tremendous 
revolution  in  the  hoary  East.  Think  of 
a  railroad  running  from  Constantinople 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  tra- 
versing the  Karamanian  plateau,  the 
Taurus  Mountains  and  Cilician  valleys, 
descending  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  passing  Haran,  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  Baghdad  and  ancient  Babylon, 
and  ending  on  the  tide  waters  of  the  Ara- 
bian Sea !  That  road  will  not  only  open 
up  a  vast  region  once  famous  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  still  susceptible  of  high  cultiva- 


the  political  status  of  that  port    the  tem- 
porary terminus  is  fixed  at  Basra. 

Another  line  is  being  constructed  from 
Haifa,  through  Galilee  to  Damascus,  with 
Baghdad  for  an  expected  terminus.  I 
drove  for  hours  within  sight  of  the  road- 
bed which  a  French  company  has  already 
made  from  Zahleh  nearly  to  Hums  and 
which  will  be  pushed  on  to  Aleppo.  Still 
more  significant  is  the  projected  line  from 
Damascus  southward  to  Mecca,  so  that 
the  myriads  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City 
of  Islam  will  ere  long  journey  by  rail. 
Trains  are  already  running  from  Jafifa  to 
Jerusalem  and  from  Beirut  to  Damascus. 
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The  short  road  from  Mersin  to  Adama  is 
ultimately  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Anatolian  Company's  trunk  line  from 
Constantinople  to  Baghdad,  while  the 
two  roads  from  Smyrna,  one  French  and 
the  other  English,  also  expect  to  reach 
the  Baghdad  road. 

Russia,  however,  is  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  leave  railroad  building  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  to  her  rivals.  M.  Victor  Berard, 
of  Paris,  happily  characterizes  the  French 
and  English  lines  constructed  between 
1856  and  1886  as  railroads  of  penetration, 
the  German  lines  begun  in  1886  as  rail- 
roads of  transit  and  the  Russian  lines  as 
railroads  of  occupation.  The  concessions 
that  Russia  has  wrung  from  the 
Sultan  throw  a  strong  light  upon 
her  politico-military  ambitions  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  her  de- 
termination to  have  all  needful  facilities 
for  promptly  sending  troops  where  they 
can  do  the  most  good  in  an  emergency. 
She  has  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to 
build  and  operate  all  railroads  in  the  vil- 
layets  of  Trebizond  and  Erzriim,  and  the 
promise  that  only  Turks  shall  be  given 
rights  to  construct  railroads  in  the  vil- 
layet  of  Sivas.  As  Trebizond  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Armenia,  and  Erzrum  is 
a  powerful  military  and  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  interior  on  the  direct  road  from 
Tiflis  and  Kars,  and  as  Sivas  is  the  con- 
verging point  of  roads  from  Erzrum  on 
the  east,  Samsiin  on  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
north.  Angora  and  Constantinople  on  the 
west,  Harput  and  Mardin  on  the  south- 
cast,  Marash  and  Payas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta  on  the  south,  and  Konia  on 
the  southwest, — the  strategic  significance 
of  Russia's  concessions  is  easily  under- 
stood.    As  M.  Berard  says : 

"  Russia  compels  in  this  way  the  future  pos- 
session or  the  surveillance  of  all  the  lines 
necessary  for  the  occupation  of  Great  Armenia. 
She  does  not  demand  the  immediate  concession 
of  the  smallest  piece  of  line.  She  is  methodical 
in  her  enterprises." 

While  any  one  can  see  that  the  French 
buildings  in  Jerusalem  are  more  impos- 
ing than  any  purely  religious  purpose  ne- 
cessitates, the  Russian  quarter  is  such  a 
veritable  fortress  in  size  and  strength,  and 
tlie  lofty  Belvedere  Tower  which  crowns 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  so  unmistakably 
adapted  to  military  signaling  for  nearly 
all  that  part  of  Palestine,  that  no  one,  ex- 


cept diplomats  and  idiots,  doubts  that 
Russia  is  preparing  for  a  day  when  she 
expects,  in  Napoleon's  phrase,  that 
"  Providence  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  battalions." 

While,  therefore,  the  Far  Eastern 
question  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea  has 
diverted  popular  attention  from  the  East- 
ern question  in  Turkey,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  latter  still  exist 
and  that  the  Powers  most  interested  are 
more  or  less  quietly  at  work  on  the  old 
ground.  Russia  is  moving  steadily  and 
inflexibly  around  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
other  Powers  are  desperately  trying  to 
checkmate  her  before  she  commands  the 
Dardanelles,  where  her  enormous  arma- 
ments would  jeopardize  England  at 
Egypt  and  the  gateway  to  India  and  be 
so  dangerously  close  to  the  coast  lines  of 
Greece,  Austria,  Italy  and  France,  as  well 
as  North  Africa,  that  the  Mediterranean 
as  well  as  the  Black  Sea  would  practically 
be  a  Russian  lake.  Germany  is  concerned 
because,  tho  having  no  coast  line  that 
would  be  exposed,  she  sees  that  such  Rus- 
sian ascendency  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  menace  all  Europe, 
because  she  has  large  commercial  inter- 
ests in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  because, 
when  the  breakup  comes,  Germany  wants 
her  share.  She  is  therefore  straining 
every  nerve  to  strengthen  herself  in  Pal- 
estine and  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  gener- 
ally. 

France,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests,  monks,  nuns  and 
Jesuits,  is  so  entrenching  herself  in  Sy- 
ria that  she  would  probably  get  that  re- 
gion in  any  distribution  of  spoils.  The 
French  position,  however,  has  been  se- 
riously weakened  within  recent  months. 
The  Berlin  Conference  in  1878  recog- 
nized France  as  Protector  of  Catholic 
Missions  in  the  East,  and  France  high- 
ly prizes  the  prestige  and  opportunity  this 
gave  her.  However  anti-clerical  her 
statesmen  may  be  at  home  they  are  zealous 
Romanists  in  Asia,  for  this  privilege  makes 
every  Roman  Catholic  priest,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  an  ally  of  France.  But  not 
long  ago,  Germany  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Sublime  Porte  the  right 
to  direct  protection  of  her  own  subjects. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Now 
Italy  has  secured  the  same  right  for  her 
people  in  Turkey,  and  as  there  are  no 
Roman  Catholic  Russians  or  Americans 
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in  Turkey,  and  very  few  English,  France 
finds  her  importance  in  the  diplomatic 
circle  in  Constantinople  seriously  dimin- 
ished.    Meanwhile  I.  Zangwill  remarks : 

"  As  to  what  will  be  the  paramount  Power 
politically,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  will  long  remain  to  the  Turk,  for 
before  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam  could  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  Islam,  black,  white  and  negroid,  in 
North  Africa,  in  India,  in  China,  in  the  Sa- 
hara, in  the  Soudan,  already  secretly  organ- 
ized, would  unite  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  Holy 
Wars  in  history.  The  Sultan  will  always  be 
at  least  the  suzerain  of  Palestine." 

This,  however,  is  rather  far-fetched.  The 
Mohammedans  of  China  and  India  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  Sultan  of 


Turkey.  When  in  Shanghai,  China,  a 
representative  of  the  Sultan  referred  to 
him  as  the  spiritual  sovereign  of  all  true 
Moslems,  a  Moslem  soldier  in  the  British 
army  sturdily  replied  :  "  We  know  no  sov- 
ereign but  the  King  of  England."  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  Sultan's  success 
in  maintaining  his  position  will  be  due  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  the 
jealousies  of  his  foes  rather  than  to  the 
support  of  his  friends,  if  indeed  he  has 
any  friends.  The  most  universally  hated 
monarch  in  the  world  will  be  fairly  secure 
in  his  "  bad  eminence  "  as  long  as  he  can 
continue  to  play  Englishmen  against  Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen  against  Germans, 
Druze  against  Maronite,  and  Latin 
against  Greek. 

New  York  City- 


Mutations    in    Horticulture 

By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California 


THE  singularly  interesting  communi- 
cation by  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  of 
Washington,  in  the  Independent 
of  October  i6th,  in  which  he  announces 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
mass-mutation  will  be  widely  hailed  by 
horticulturists  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
explanation  of  phenomena  which  they 
have  often  observed  and  which  have  in 
many  instances  been  described  in  the 
public  press.  Mass-mutation  has  evi- 
dently been  a  besetting  evil  of  Washing- 
ton seeds  for  a  generation  or  more.  Dis- 
appointed farmers  all  over  the  country, 
who  have  found  Congressional  seeds 
labeled  choice  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  radish,  etc.,  yielding  quite  uni- 
formly a  very  poor  article  of  turnips, 
may  now  exculpate  Congressmen  or  so- 
called  "  rascally  seed  contractors,"  who 
were  thought  to  have  swindled  them. 
Evidently  it  was  all  the  work  of  mass- 
mutation,  which  is  so  strong  a  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

But,  seriously,  horticulturists  will  be 
very  slow  to  believe  that  so  fixed  and 
trustworthy  a  variety  as  the  Acme 
tomato  has  been  guilty  of  such  pranks 
as  Dr.  White  describes.  It  has,  as  he 
says,  proved  of  singular  truth  to  its  type 


and  it  has  held  a  leading  place  in  culti 
vation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  because 
of  that  fact.  If  there  were  in  it  such  a 
strong  tendency  to  mass-mutation  as  Dr. 
White's  experiments  would  indicate,  it 
would  have  been  ascertained  long  ago. 
Millions  of  acres  of  it  have  been  grown 
since  its  introduction  and,  tho  there 
may  have  been  degeneration  where 
proper  selection  has  been  neglected,  the 
surety  that  one  will  get  Acmes  from  Acme 
seed  is  still  the  basis  of  large  commercial 
enterprises.  From  a  horticultural  point 
of  view  it  is  simply  incredible  that  whole 
plantations  should  change  uniformly  and 
simultaneously  to  another  tomato  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  merit  differentiation  as  a  new 
species.  The  horticulturist  can  only  sus- 
pect that  by  some  oversight  another  pack- 
age of  tomato  seed  entered  Dr.  White's 
seed  box  and  that  it  remained  there  to 
furnish  even  a  second  sowing;  was,  in 
fact,  twice  mistaken  for  Acme  seed  and 
twice  brought  forth  its  own  kind.  Of 
course  this  will  seem  to  Dr.  White  alto- 
gether impossible  and  it  can  only  be 
urged,  in  the  face  of  his  evident  effort 
for  accuracy,  that  proverbially  accidents 
will  intrude  in  the  best  regulated  affairs. 
The  hprticvilturist  must  protest  against 
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the  theory  of  mass-mutation  as  against 
all  the  history  of  his  art,  as  affording  a 
shelter  for  all  schemes  of  rascality  in 
the  seed  trade  and  as  shattering  the  very 
foundations  of  industry  and  enterprise 
in  horticultural  lines.  However  the 
scheme  may  appear  to  biologists,  it  must 
be  avoided  by  horticulturists  so  long  as 
there  is  any  avenue  of  escape.  Nothing 
short  of  the  fullest  demonstration  can  be 
even  tentatively  accepted. 

Then   is  not  the  theory  of  mass-muta- 
tion fatal  to  the  mutation  theory  itself? 


Dr.  White  seems  to  think  not,  but  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  irrational.  The 
mutation  theory  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
conception,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  has  long  anticipated  Professor 
de  Vries  in  its  demonstration  and  has 
worked  widely  along  the  line  that  he  has 
so  carefully  explored,  but  mass-mutation 
is  a  revolution  in  plant  growth  which 
destroys  all  the  tenets  of  individualism 
upon  which  the  mutation  theory  so 
strongly  rests. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


The    Capture    of    Kavandish 

By  Beatrice  E.   Rice 


M 


R.  and  Mrs.  James  Van  Ness  Kav- 
andish sat  peacefully  and  there- 
fore happily  at  table  in  their 
"  charming  little  apartment "  on  lower 
Fifth  Avenue.  A  glittering  brass  coffee 
pot  bubbled  at  Mrs.  K.'s  right  hand,  dif- 
fusing a  delicious  aroma  through  its  in- 
dependently tip-tilted  spout,  while  before 
her  liege  lord  a  form  of  ice-cream  re- 
posed in  toothsome  chilliness,  flanked  by 
a  bowl  of  fruit  and  plate  of  petits  fours, 
the  whole  indicating  that  dessert  had  just 
been  served. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Mrs.  Kavandish, 
otherwise  Agatha,  breaking  in  upon  the 
serene  conjugal  contentment,  "  it  is  per- 
fectly horrid  our  having  but  one  stairway 
in  this  building.  Every  other  apartment 
house  in  town  with  any  pretensions  what- 
ever has  two  stairways — one  for  servants' 
things  and  the  other  for  guests."  She 
emphasized  her  final  remark  by  dropping 
into  both  little  shell-like  cups  cubes  of 
sugar  and  slowly  melting  them  with  a 
stream  of  amber  coffee.  Then  passing 
one  to  her  husband  and  taking  a  bird-like 
sip  from  the  other,  she  continued: 
"Everything  from  a  caller  to  a  dustpan 
cither  walks  up  the  stairs  or  rides  up  in 
the  elevator." 

"  How  truly  intelligent,"  said  Mr.  K. 
with  an  imbecilic  attempt  at  jocularity, 

I  didn't  know  a  dustpan  could  walk." 

Agatha  gave  him  a  scathing  look,  and 

proceeded :  "  Yesterday  Mrs.  Caleb  De 

Grassy-Thompson  arrived  with  a  case  of 
beer " 


"  Very  thoughtful  and  generous  of 
her,  I'm  sure,"  interrupted  Mr.  K.,  still 
bent  upon  flippancy.  "  I  always  thought 
she  had  a  weakness  for  me,  as  well  as  for 
the  exhilarating  beverage  you  say  she 
brought." 

"  Don't,  James."  Agatha's  delicate  eye- 
brows were  raised  in  expostulating 
arches  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
drooped  pityingly.  "  Don't  attempt  to 
be  humorous  after  dinner.  It  sets  very 
ill  upon  you.  She  came  up,  as  I  say,  ac- 
companied by  a  case  of  beer,  two  milk 
jars,  a  bull  terrier  and  a  grocer  boy.  The 
terrier  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth ;  the 
grocer  boy's  basket  tore  some  lace  on  her 
gown,  and " 

"  Umh !  "  ejaculated  her  husband,  his 
voice  rendered  somewhat  indistinct  by 
a  too  generous  mouthful  of  cream, 
"  Sounds  something  like  that  nursery 
rime :  *  The  dog  began  to  bite  the  cat, 
the  cat  began  to  drink  the  milk.'  " 

"  James,  you  are  extremely  rude." 

"  Well,  Agatha,  I  can't  help  it.  You 
women  make  me  absolutely  weary  some- 
limes.  Why,  you  make  a  commotion 
over  every  little  thing  and  quite  overlook 
those  of  more  importance.  Now,  Fve 
ridden  up  and  down  in  the  lift  with  that 
terrier  ever  since  we've  been  in  the  build- 
ing, and  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  I'll  take 
another  half  cup,  please— there,  that's 
enough.  I  guess  the  snarls  and  show- 
ing of  teeth  were  a  product  of  your 
friend  Mrs,  Caleb  Hyphen's  imagina- 
tion." 
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"  You  quite  misunderstand  me,  James. 
Vm  not  finding  fault  with  the  terrier," 
said  Agatha,  who  had  a  fondness  for 
dogs.  "  I  simply  say  there  should  be 
two  stairways." 

"  Well,"  answered  her  husband  with  a 
provoking  air  of  superiority,  "  I  could 
live  here  a  lifetime  and  the  little  matter 
of  a  second  staircase  would  never  disturb 
my  night's  rest." 

Burr-rrr-r-r-ting,  ting!  sounded  the 
electric  bell  on  the  door  behind  his  chair. 

"  Come  in !  "  called  Agatha,  and  in  re- 
sponse the  door  slowly  opened  and  a  hall 
boy  entered,  bearing  two  cards  on  a 
salver. 

"  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Seaton,'  "  she 
read  aloud  in  an  awed  tone  of  voice. 
"  My  gracious !  James,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  them  this  evening, 
that's  all  there  is  to  it."  He  pushed  away 
his  saucer  of  half  finished  ice  with  an  im- 
patient gesture.  "  They'll  talk  forever 
if  you  ask  them  up  here,  and  besides  I've 
got  to  leave  this  house  in  a  few  minutes. 
Best  say  we  are  out;  that  will  simplify 
matters." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  have  to  be  out."  Aga- 
tha peered  into  the  cream  jug  and  took  a 
hurried  inventory  of  the  table,  while  But- 
tons relaxed  so  far  as  to  smile  sympa- 
thetically. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  K.,  with  much  un- 
looked  for  decision,  "  take  these  cards 
down  again  and  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kavandish  are  out." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  the  disturber  of  peace 
seized  the  bits  of  pasteboard  and  fled 
away,  only  to  return  with  renewed  grav- 
ity, and  announce  with  a  demoniac 
chuckle  "  the  lady  and  gentleman  say 
they  will  wait  in  the  reception  room  until 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kavandish  return." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  I  might  have  known 
that's  just  what  they  would  do.  And 
what  did  you  tell  them  ?  "  asked  Agatha, 
the  brass  sides  of  the  coffee  pot  reflecting 
her  dismayed  countenance  in  a  ludicrous 
oval  depicting  horror  in  every  line. 

"  I  said,"  answered  the  boy  slowly, 
"  that  you  might  not  be  home  until  to- 
morrer,  but  they  jist  looked  at  each  other 
and  said  they'd  wait." 

"  Where  are  they  sitting  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion seemed  anticipated  by  the  messenger, 
for  he  answered  with  unusual  glibness, 


"  Where  they  can  see  everything  going 
out  or  coming  in.  One's  at  the  window 
and  the  other's  close  to  the  door  as  she 
can  git." 

Agatha  groaned  aloud.  "  What  will 
you  do,  James  ?  "  She  cast  a  despairing 
oflance  at  her  husband  as  the  door  closed 
for  the  second  time  on  Buttons.  "  There's 
only  the  cellar  and  the  coal-hole  left." 

"  This  is  a  fix !  "  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion in  misery,  rising  from  his  chair 
as  if  that  heretofore  comfortable  seat  had 
suddenly  become  electrified.  He  thrust 
his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
trousers  and  strode  to  the  window  in 
vain  hopes  of  discovering  an  exit.  "  T 
promised  Butler  I'd  positively  meet  him 
at  the  Grand  Central  by  7.30  p.m.  The 
train  leaves  for  Chicago  at  7.35,  and  it's 
now  iust  7  o'clock."  He  examined  first 
the  fat-faced  clock,  placidlv  ticking:  oflF 
the  minutes,  on  the  bric-a-brac  cabinet, 
then  his  own  watch. 

"  They  are  so  queer :  they'd  be  as  angry 
as  could  be  if  they  discovered  us  to  be 
in  when  we  said  we  were  out,  otherwise 
T  would  go  right  down  and  explain  mat- 
ters." Agatha's  fair  forehead  was  puck- 
ered into  threadlike  lines  of  anxietv. 

"  That's  right,  Mrs.  Lot,"  scoffed  Mr. 
K.,  "  do  by  all  means  look  backward  in- 
stead of  going  ahead.  Now  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  why  you  didn't  think  of 
seeing  them  and  explaining  things  in  the 
first  place?" 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  James,  that  you 
impulsively  settled  the  whole  aflFair  vour- 
self." 

"Well,  while  you  are  thinking  and 
talking  about  those  everlasting  Seatons, 
how  about  Butler  ? "  fairly  roared  her 
usually  calm  and  optimistic  husband. 
"  The  placing-  of  those  bonds  means  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  each  of  us,  and  he  re- 
lies entirely  upon  me  to  make  the  deal." 

Agatha  wrung  her  hands,  distractedly, 
and  8fazed  about  the  room  in  search  of  an 
inspiration.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  and  to 
offend  the  Seatons  means  thev  will  leave 
the  share  of  their  property  originally  in- 
tended for  me  to  some  charitable  organi- 
zation." 

"  Let  'em  leave  it  and  be  hanged !  I 
guess  I'm  able  to  support  my  own  wife 
without  their  aid.  They  can  endow  a  re- 
treat for  senile  beetle-bugs  or  idiotic  cat- 
erpillars for  all  me." 
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"  If  we  only  had  not  eaten  all  the  ice-  fire  escape.  It's  on  the  Twenty-sixth 
cream  we  could  have  asked  them  up,"  Street  side  of  the  buildmg  and  you  can 
said  Aeatha,  irrelevantly  passing  over  just  step  out  of  the  wmdow  and  slide 
the  haneine  of  her  god-parents  and  down  it  as  easy  as—  she  paused  weakly 
treating  the  insults  hurled  at  their  phil-  in  search  of  an  appropriate  smile, 
anthropic  endeavors  with  apparent  un-  Like  a  monkey      I  think  I  see  my- 

concern     "  That  is  the  trouble  of  having    self,  and  how  about  my  valise  with  those 
meals  served  by  a  caterer."  papers  in  it,  and  my  dress  suit  case  ?    I 

"  It's  a  very  good  way— the  best.    No    wanted  to  take  a  hansom,  confound  it! 
confounded  servants  with  low  masses  out        ';  Take    the    valise    along    with    you; 
and  hi^h  tempers  in.    Anyhow  you  were    swing  it  over  your  shoulder,  and  i  11  man- 

1 1  e  one  to "  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  after  you  by  a  mes- 

^"  Oh  don't  stop  to  argue !  "  cried  Aga-  senger  boy.  Well,  it's  the  only  way  I  can 
tlia  "  let  us  think !  think ! !  think ! ! !  "  think  of,"  she  said,  as  James  shook  his 
She  ran  her  be-ringed  fingers  into  the  head  and  showed  positive  signs  of  dis- 
waving  masses  of  hair  adorning  her  fore-  approval  of  her  project,  "  but  you  should 
head  and  scowled  fiercely  at  a  scarlet  remember,  James,  that  making  the  Sea- 
Cardinal  drinking  tea  that  hung  on  the  tons  angry  means  the  loss  of  a  few  thou- 
wall  opposite  her,  while  her  husband  in  sands,  but  to  miss  your  appointment  with 
a  nervous  frenzy  caused  by  the  forced  Mr.  Butler  means  the  loss  of  a  great  deal 
inaction  of  the  occasion  rushed  into  his    more." 

dressing  room  and  began  to  ply  brushes        "  All   right,"   he   said,   coming  under 
on  an  already  sleek  and  shining  head.  the  spell  of  Agatha's   argument,   "  I'm 

In  the  midst  of  his  aggressive  on-  ready  when  you  are."  And  beginning  to 
slaught  Agatha  called  out  in  quite  a  jubi-  feel  a  boyish  elation  at  the  thought  of 
lant  voice :  "  I  have  hit  upon  an  idea,  the  escapade  he  proceeded  to  struggle 
James ! "  She  appeared  in  the  doorway  out  of  one  coat  and  into  another,  and 
dimpling  with  smiles.  seizing  up  hat  and  gloves  quickly  fol- 

"  All  right.  Let's  have  it."  He  turned  lowed  his  wife  into  the  neighboring 
toward  her,  still  holding  his  brushes  in  apartment,  where  she  preceded  him  and 
each  hand  and  looking  exceptionally  was  briskly  making  arrangements  with 
meek  and  suasible  from  between  ladylike  the  maid  for  his  departure, 
tabs  of  hair  laid  evenly  on  the  sides  of  a  "  Shure,  he  kin  use  our  escape,"  an- 
neat  center  parting.  nounced  Barbara,  "  I'm  afther  going  out 

Agatha  had  the  bad  grace  to  laugh  meself,  Nora's  already  gone,  and  Mr.  and 
aloud  as  she  regarded  him.  "  Oh,  do,  do  Mrs.  Baldwin  are  off  in  the  counthry. 
brush  your  hair  up  at  the  sides,  you  dear  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  your  hus- 
old  lop-eared  rabbit !  "  she  exclaimed,  go-  band  to  step  out,  mem,  so's  I  kin  be  clos- 
ing off  into  another  irritating  peal  of  ing  of  the  winder  against  the  gitting  in 
laughter.  of  burglars." 

"Well.  Agatha,  is  that  rwh2it  you  came        So  hastily  thrusting  some  silver  into 

to  say?"  Mr.  Kavandish  looked  painedly    the   maid's   hand,    Kavandish   hurriedly 

tolerant  of  her  merriment.  embraced  his  wife  and  crawled,   some- 

"  No,    dear,"    Agatha   stifled   another    what  reluctantly  it  must  be  admitted,  out 

laugh  with  difficulty  and  a  handkerchief,    of  the  window  upon  the  grating  of  the 

"  T  know  you'll  never  be  able  to  compre-    small  platform,  and  thence  to  the  perpen- 

hend  anything  sensible  aside  from  a  let-    dicular  ladder  that  seemed  suspended  in 

tuce  patch,  with  your  hair  in  that  condi-    mid-air.     He  heard  as  he  carefully  low- 

tion,  and  you  will  need  a  little  courage  to    ered  himself  on  the  rusty  rungs  the  sharp 

accomplish  what  I'm  going  to  suggest."    click  of  the  window  latch  above  him,  but 

He    obediently    but    absent-mindedly    hardly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the 

brushed  the  offending  hair  into  position    sound  or  the  significant  fact  that  Barbara 

as  his  wife  laid  out  a  plan  of  action  for    in    her    praiseworthy    efforts    to    guard 

him  to  follow.       ^  against  marauders  had  cut  off  his"  only 

"I'll  go  explain  our  predicament  to    means   of   re-entering   the  house  should 

the  people  in  the  next  apartment,  James,    he  be  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  reach 

and  ask  them  to  let  you  go  down  on  their    the  street. 
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Slowly,  but  surely,  he  began  his  de-  "  Locked,  by  Jove  1  **  snarled  Mr.  K., 

scent.  From  the  fourth  story  he  climbed  between  clinched  teeth, 

to  the  third  without  any  apparent  diffi-  He  made  repeated  efforts  and  as  many 

culty.    At  the  second  story,  however,  an  failures  in  trying  to  force  an  entrance, 

unforeseen  obstacle  arose  in  the  small,  then  after  some  heated  utterances  he  sat 

but  forbidding  shape  of  a  full-blooded  him  down  to  wait  and  meditate,  while 

screw-tailed  bull  terrier,  sitting  in  sulky  Boxer   viewed   his   swinging   legs   with 

and  aggressive  attitude  with  front  legs  hungry  attentiveness. 

bowed  like  Gothic  arches  and  collar  bris-  How  long  he  sat  thus  he  did  not  at- 

tling  fiercely.  tempt  to  reckon,  for  his  heart  was  sick 

Now  in  the  elevator  for  six  months  within  him  as  he  reasoned  that  the  dog 
back  Mr.  Kavandish  had  met  His  Dog-  might  be  left  out  all  night,  the  Baldwins 
ship  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  so-  remain  a  week  in  the  country,  Barbara 
cial  ethics  of  a  fire  escape  seemed  of  a  probably  not  return  until  morning  and 
different  order,  for  when  he  pursed  up  Agatha  by  this  time  thought  him  on  his 
his  lips  and  emitted  a  whistle  of  greet-  way  to  Chicago.  He  found  after  an  ap- 
ing his  whilom  friend  answered  the  pleas-  parently  fruitless  search  a  cigar  and  lit 
ant  advances  with  such  a  volly  of  dog  it,  trying  by  prolonged  puffs  to  make  it 
profanity  that  Mr.  Kavandish  instinct-  go  as  far  as  possible,  while  Boxer,  the 
ively  retraced  his  steps  for  two  rungs,  Argus-eyed,  gazed  up  at  him ;  but  finally 
then  called  between  the  bars  of  the  ladder  becoming  assured  of  his  prisoner's  docil- 
upon  which  he  perched :  "  Boxer,  old  ity,  flung  himself  down  with  a  huff  of 
man!  Hello,  Boxer!  Don't  you  know  satisfaction,  and  presently  his  ugly  jaws 
me?  "  relaxed  until  they  rested  comfortably  on 

This  attempt  at  acquaintanceship  ap-  his  folded  paws  and  his  eyes  closed  peace- 

parently  enraged  the  suspicious  Boxer,  fully. 

or  offended  his  notions  of  etiquet,  for  he  Mr.  K.  peering  from  lofty  bights  saw 

showed  an  alarming  row  of  glittering  the  attitude  his  enemy  had  taken  and 

ivories  in  a  shark-like  grin  of  wrath.  fairly    laughed    with    exultation    as  he 

"  By  the  gods !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  K.,  quoted  "  And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter 

pushing  his  hat  back  from  his  perspiring  — the  Wild  Ass  Stamps  o'er  his  Head, 

forehead,  "  I  don't  quite  like  the  expres-  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep." 

sion  of  your  rosebud  mouth,  my  friend."  He  straightway  proceeded  to  execute 

"  Ur-ur-rrr-r ! "      mumbled       Boxer,  the  stamps  by    descending    the    ladder 

thrusting  out  his  lower  jaw  and  proceed-  quite  airily ;    recent  practice  adding  to 

ing  with  considerable  skill  to  mount  the  the  agility  of    his    movements.      When 

ladder  after  his  prey,  but  the  prey  dis-  within  three  feet  of  Boxer's  resting  place, 

covering  his  undoglike  attitude  rapidly  however,  the  dog  awoke  and  broke  forth 

scrambled  to  a  place  of  safety.       "  To  into  such  a  medley  of  snarls,  growls  and 

think,"    he    exclaimed    between    gasps  angry  baying  that  Mr.  K.,  swearing  audi- 

caused  by  his  unusual  exertion,  "  that,  bly,  began  running  up  the  perilous  stair- 

that  devilish  brute's  going  to  do  me  out  way  with  but  indifferent  success.    In  the 

of  a  small  fortune !    I'm  not  a  candidate  very  midst  of  his  awkward  movements 

for  hydrophobia,  however."  the  window  overlooking  Boxer's  balcony 

He  attempted  to  hasten  his  footsteps,  was  opened  suddenly  and  a  head  adorned 
for  the  dog's  growls  had  given  place  to  with  a  fairy-like  arrangement  of  tulle 
wrathful  yappings,  and  Mr.  K.  saw  in  and  flowers  thrust  itself  out. 
mental  imagery  the  park  policeman  sur-  "  Horrors !  "  ejaculated  the  owner  of 
rounded  by  the  usual  mob  of  small  hood-  the  head,  "  It's  a  real  burglar !  Nelson ! 
lums  centering  their  vagrant  gaze  on  his  Oh,  Nelson !  Hurry  and  tell  the  Bald- 
erratic  movements.  Up,  up  he  climbed,  wins  he's  making  for  their  apartment  as 
finally  reaching  the  fourth  platform,  fast  as  he  can  go !  " 
where  he  removed  his  hat,  sat  down  on  The  head  was  making  a  series  of  bobs 
the  iron  grating  and  let  the  night  air  cool  in  and  out  of  the  window  that  fairly 
his  fevered  brow ;  after  a  brief  rest  he  made  Mr.  Kavandish  dizzy.  "  Madam," 
rose  to  his  feet  and  gave  the  window  he  called  out  wildly,  pausing  in  his  up- 
above  him  a  vigorous  shove,  but  it  re-  ward  flight  for  breath,  "  I  am  not  a  bur- 
mained  firm  in  its  casing.                               g^lar,  I  am '* 
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"  Hurry,  Nelson !  *'  The  head  disap- 
peared again,  then  as  suddenly  reap- 
peared. ''  Catch  him.  Boxer,"  the  voice 
ordered  relentlessly.  "Good  doggie! 
Watch  him,  sir !  "  A  daintily  gloved 
hand  reached  out  and  patted  the  wicked 
brute's  flat  skull. 

"  Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will  listen  to 
me ! "  implored  Kavandish,  his  head 
hanging  through  the  opening  of  the  fire 
escape  with  the  satchel  suspended  from 
his  neck  like  an  inflated  leather  medal; 
but  the  head  was  drawn  in  again,  and  he 
heard  the  voice  saying,  "Yes,  they  are 
at  home,  too.  They  just  came  up  in  the 
elevator  with  me." 

Out  came  the  head  again,  and  two 
eyes,  sparkling  with  excitement,  were 
riveted  on  the  trembling  limbs  of  Mr.  K., 
trembling  more  from  the  hazardous  ex- 
ercise of  running  at  full  speed  up  and 
down  the  side  of  a  six-story  building 
than  from  fright. 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  pled  Kavandish, 
exhibiting  as  much  dignity  of  deport- 
ment as  his  position  would  permit.  "  Let 
me  persuade  you  to  be  calm,  and  listen  to 
reason.    I  am " 

"  You're  a  very  wicked  and  no  doubt 
dangerous  man,"  the  head  was  vehement- 
ly shaken  at  him,  "  and  no  amount  of  ex- 
l)lanation  would  make  me  think  other- 
wise. There  " — as  Kavandish  shifted  his 
position  a  little  so  as  to  converse  more 
easily  with  her — "  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  remain  just  where  you  are  un- 
til they  catch  you." 

"  I  can't  do  anything  else,"  groaned 
the  wretched  man.  "  If  I  attempt  ex- 
plaining things  to  you  at  closer  range 
that  beast  dog  will  bite  me,  and  I  can't 
get  in  the  way  I  got  out." 

"  Don't  dare  think  of  approaching  any 
nearer,  sir,"  the  little  tulle  bonnet  quiv- 
ered with  indignation  not  unmixed  with 
fear.  ^  "  I  have  already  told  you  I  will 
not  listen  to  your  guilty  explanations, 
and  Boxer  shall  certainly  tear  you  to  bits 
if  you  descend  one  rung  of  that  ladder." 

"  But  you  fail  utterly  to  understand 

nic.    I  am  not  a  burglar,  I  am "  The 

sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  window  of 
the  Baldwin  apartment  being  rushed  up 
witli  much  celerity,  while  three  forms  ap- 
peared silhouetted  against  the  lighted  in- 
terior, whom  Kavandish  had  no  difficulty 
in     recognizing    as     Messrs.     Baldwin 


Senior  and  Junior,  and  young  Nelsott 
Kirby,  noted  for  his  athletic  biiild 
and  pugilistic  propensities.  The  latter 
gentleman  thrust  out  a  long  muscular 
arm  and  seizing  Kavandish  by  the  collar 
lifted  him  lightly  as  a  cat  would  a  kitten 
into  the  room. 

"  Now,  sir-rr !  "  roared  Mr.  Baldwin 
the  elder,  "  explain  your  conduct  //  vou 
can!"   . 

"  I  really  wish,"  gurgled  Mr.  Kavan- 
dish chokingly  from  the  vise-like  clutch 
of  Mr.  Kirby's  hand  inside  his  collar, 
"  you  would  give  me  a  chance  to." 

Young  Baldwin  flourished  a  highly  or- 
namental revolver  about  the  victim's 
head  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  vital 
points.  "  We're  only  waiting  for  a  po- 
liceman," he  said,  "  so  you'd  better  hurry 
up  and  say  what  you  have  to." 

Mr.  Kavandish  essayed  a  dignified 
swelling  of  the  chest  and  elevation  of 
the  chin,  but  only  succeeded  in  looking 
like  a  much-beruffled  and  irritated  spar- 
row. "  I  am  James  Van  Ness  Kavan- 
dish," he  said,  "  living  in  the  next  apart- 
ment to  this."  But  the  announcement 
which  he  expected  would  cause  his  cap- 
tors to  cringe  with  mortification  before 
him  only  elicited  smiles  of  incredulity. 
The  elder  Baldwin  remarking  with  ag- 
gravating precision  and  much  unneces- 
sary emphasis,  "  I  have  met  Mr.  Kavan- 
dish several  times  in  the  corridors  and 
elevator.  You  are  a  much  younger  man, 
altho  I  must  admit  there  is  a  slight — a 
very  slight — resemblance  about  the  fig- 
ure." 

Kavandish  made  a  truly  heroic  effort 
to  keep  from  going  mad  and  doing  some- 
thing foolish,  as  he  answered,  "  That  can 
be  readily  explained.  You  see,  I  used  to 
wear  a  Vandyke  beard  and  a  mustache ;  " 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  smooth 
cheeks  and  boyish  looking  chin;  "but 
Aga — that  is,  my  wife,  Mrs.  Kavandish, 
persuaded  me  to  have  it  removed  the  oth- 
er day." 

"  Oh,  bunkum !  "  exclaimed  Nelson 
Kirby  insultingly.  "  Do  you  suppose  tak- 
ing off  a  beard  or  mustache  explains  your 
capering  up  and  down  the  fire  escapes 
like  an  infernal  orang-outang?" 

"If  you  can't  believe  what  I  say,  look 
at  the  papers  in  this  valise!"  Mr.  K. 
seized  the  valise  still  suspended  round 
his  neck  and  shook  it  angrily  in  the  faces 
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ol  his  persecutors,  until  Mr.  Baldwin, 
impressed  by  his  wrathful  manner, 
opened  the  receptacle  and  drew  tliere- 
from  several  bonds  and  papers,  the  latter 
bearing  the  name  in  full  of  ''  James  Van 
Ness  Kavandish." 

'*  How  do  I  know,"  said  the  investigat- 
or, "  that  you  have  not  robbed  Mr.  Kav- 
andish  of  these."  He  looked  searchingly 
into  the  flashing  eyes  of  Kavandish,  who, 
losing  complete  control  of  his  outraged 
feelings,  laughed  like  a  maniac. 

''Ha!  ha!"  he  shrieked  bitterly, 
"  what  confounded  nonsense  you  talk, 
man!  Can't  you  understand  I'm  he!  Fin 
Kavandish  !    Rob  myself !  " 

"  A  pretty  good  bluff,  but  it  don't  go," 
said  Baldwin,  Jr.,  coolly  placing  bag  and 
papers  out  of  reach  of  the  enraged  own- 
er.    "  Try  a  better  one." 

"  Appearances  are  all  against  me,"  said 
Kavandish,  trying  hard  to  be  civil  and 
calm.  ''  Suppose  you  bring  Mrs.  Kavan- 
dish over  here ;  she  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  make  you  listen  where  I  have  failed." 
Then  he  closed  his  lips  firmly  and  stood 
with  arms  folded,  waiting  with  evil  sat- 
isfaction for  what  he  felt  sure  would 
prove  the  coup  de  grace. 

Young  Kirby  evidently  regarded  the 
suggestion  in  a  favorable  light,  for  he  de- 
parted hurriedly  and  returned  as  prompt- 
ly with  an  air  of  distinct  triumph.  *'  I 
didn't  want  to  alarm  her,  or  bring  her 
over  here  and  have  a  fit  of  hysterics  to 
deal  with,  so  I  just  asked  where  her  hus- 
band was,  you  know,  and  she  said  'Mr. 
Kavandish  left  for  Chicago  on  the  7.35 
train,  quite  two  hours  ago.'  You  see,  my 
man,  your  stories  don't  dovetail  very 
nicely  with  facts."  Mr.  Kirby's  mouth 
bore  a  sinister  and  maddening  smile. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  asked  her  how  I 
went?'*  said  Mr.  Kavandish,  becoming 
meeker  as  the  seriousness  of  his  position 
forced  itself  upon  him.  "  Just  let  me  go, 
or  take  me  over  to  my  own  door ;  perhaps 
she  will  recognize  me."  There  was  still 
a  faint  ring  of  defiance  in  his  tones,  altho 
his  general  aspect  was  one  of  dejection. 

''  Well,  that's  reasonable  enough," 
agreed  the  two  Baldwins,  and  Mr.  Kav- 
andish, escorted  by  a  posse  of  three,  ad- 
vanced upon  his  own  door,  where  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  touched  the  electric  button, 
shouting  at  the  same  time,  "  Mrs.  Kavan- 
dish, we've  just  caught  a  burglar.     Will 


you  open  the  door  a  minute?  He  says 
you " 

*'  Heavens  !  How  horrible !  I  surely 
will  not."  Three  was  a  rustle  of  silken 
skirts,  a  scurrying  of  small  slippered  feet, 
and  the  last  of  Agatha's  sentence  trem- 
bled forth  from  a  distance  of  two  rooms. 

*'  Now  you've  done  it!  "  raged  Kavan- 
dish. "  She's  as  afraid  of  burglars  as 
she  is  of  snakes." 

'*  But,  Mrs.  Kavandish,"  expostulated 
young  Kirby,  "  do  open  the  door  just  a 
little  crack.    He  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

''  Aga — "  began  Kavandish  in  an  un- 
natural treble,  ''  Agatha,  it  is  I,  your  hus- 
band. I  command  you  to  open  this 
door ! " 

Agatha,  however,  was  beyond  hearing, 
having  fled  into  the  furthest  room  and 
locked  and  double  locked  the  door,  while 
her  wretched  husband  felt  his  courage 
weaken  as  a  broad-shouldered  bluecoat 
loomed  forth  from  the  dim  shadows  of 
the  hallway. 

''  Policeman,"  said  the  elder  Baldwin, 
''  this  " — he  laid  his  hand  fearlessly  on 
the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Kavandish,  who 
promptly  twitched  it  off  again,  "  is  a  bur- 
glar we  caught  attempting  to  escape  with 
valuable  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Van  Ness  Kavandish,  who  is  at  present 
in  Chicago.  He  is  also  attempting  to  im- 
personate the  absent  man. 

"  Officer,"  contradicted  Mr.  K.,  exas- 
perated beyond  endurance  and  glaring 
savagely  at  his  tormentors,  "  I  am  Kav- 
andish.    If  you'll  only  break  into  this 

room "  he  indicated    his    apartment 

with  shaking  index  finger,  "  so  I  can  see 
my  wife  I'll  show " 

The  burly  servitor  of  the  law  thrust 
out  his  under  jaw  much  as  the  bull  ter- 
rier had  done,  and  looked  Mr.  Kavandish 
up  and  down.  "  Ah,  come  on !  "  he  said. 
"  You're  drunk,  man.  I'll  not  have  yez 
speaking  with  any  lady  an'  scaring  the 
wits  from  her.  Now  jist  step  lively." 
Kavandish  dumbly  wondered  how  he 
could  do  otherwise  with  such  a  vigorous 
propeller  at  his  back,  but  he  managed  to 
say  to  his  guardian  as  they  rapidly  turned 
a  corner  and  descended  the  stairs  at  a 
double-quick  pace,  "  I'm  not  going 
through  that  front  door;  there  are  rea- 
sons that " 

''  Eh  !  reasons  !  I  guess  there  are  rea- 
sons,    my     gay     young     laddie-buck," 
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chuckled  the  policeman  as  he  took  a 
tighter  hold  on  Mr.  K.'s  collar  and  de- 
spite the  latter's  voluble  expostulations 
hurried  him  down  the  stairs  and  right 
into  the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Seaton,  who  rose  simultaneously  from 
their  sitting  postures  with  murmured  ex- 
clamations of  polite  surprise. 

"Why,  James!"  said  Mr.  Seaton, 
coming  forward.  ''  This  is  certainly  Mr. 
James  Kavandish,"  he  turned  and  ad- 
dressed the  policeman  as  if  a  little  in 
doubt  of  his  own  powers  of  recognition, 
while  James  actually  hung  his  head,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  a  subdued  sense  of 
mortification,  for  altho  it  would  extricate 
him  from  his  present  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion to  have  some  one  positively  identify 
him,  it  rather  complicated  matters  to 
have  Agatha's  god-parents  as  his  rescu- 
ers. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Kavandish,  tho  ?  "  the  po- 
liceman was  saying.  "  Shure  he  said  as 
how  he  was  him,  ye  know,  but  nobody 
knows  if  it's  him  or  not  him.  He  was 
afther  being  caught  running  about  on  the 
fire  escapes." 

*'  James,"  questioned  Mrs.  Seaton,  se- 
verely, "  what,  may  I  ask,  were  you  do- 
ing on  the  fire  escape  ?  " 

"  What  was  I  doing  on  the  fire 
escape?  "  rudely  mimicked  Mr.  K.  "  You 
all  talk  as  tho  I  went  there  to  study  as- 
tronomy or  catch  birds.  Why  " — he 
turned  wrathfully  and  faced  the  officer — 
"  don't  you  enforce  the  game  laws,  eh  ? 
Why  don't  you  arrest  me  on  the  charge 
of  hunting  sparrows  out  of  season  ?  " 

His  temper,  aided  by  mortification, 
rose  higher  and  higher  at  his  unjust  seiz- 
ure, and  his  words  tripped  over  one  an- 
other in  rapid  utterance.  "  Send  for 
Agatha.  She's  upstairs,"  he  said  to  the 
Seatons.  "  She'll  maybe  explain  things. 
I  can't;  I'm  too  mad."  He  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  heated  countenance 
and  wondered  how  in  creation  Agatha 
would  free  herself  and  him  from  the 
tangle  of  affairs,  but  at  the  same  time 
feeling  a  wicked  satisfaction  in  knowing 
she  must  share  his  feelings  of  wounded 
pride. 

"  '  Agatha's  upstairs! '  "  Mrs.  Seaton 
looked  at  Mr.  Seaton  and  Mr.  Seaton  re- 
j^^irded  Mrs.  Seaton  until  their  aristo- 
cratic vertebrae  perceptibly  stiffened. 

"Why,  when  did  you  get  in?"  Mrs. 
Seaton  interrogated  James  through  her 


lorgnette,    making    him    feel    painfully 

youthful  and  disconsolate. 

"  We  never  got  out,"  he  answered  dis- 
mally. "  That's  what  /  was  trymg  to  do." 

"  Henry  " — Mrs.  Seaton  went  close  to 
her  husband  and  spoke  in  a  horrified 
whisper — ''  I  fear  they  are  in  some  finan- 
cial difficulty  and  were  perhaps  trying  to 
escape  their  creditors.  1  have  heard  of 
such  things." 

"  I  will  go  up  immediately  and  bring 
Agatha  down.  There  is  some  deep  mys- 
tery here,"  answered  her  husband, 
promptly  ringing  for  the  elevator  and 
disappearing  from  their  midst  like  Elijah 
in  his  chariot  of  fire  until  only  his  portly 
pedestals  could  be  seen  in  the  electric 
underglow  of  the  rising  car.  It  was  not 
many  minutes  before  the  chariot  descend- 
ed again  and  a  vision  in  pink  tea  gown 
and  flying  ribbons  fluttered  forth  and 
fell  upon  James  Van  Ness  Kavandish 
with  many  little  screams  of  dismay,  while 
tender  hands  smoothed  his  disordered 
hair  and  patted  his  crumpled  linen  into 
shape. 

"  Oh,  James ! "  she  laughed  and 
giggled  in  what  James  considered  a  dis- 
agreeably personal  and  hysterical  man- 
ner, "  to  think  of  your  returning  in  the 
hands  of  the  law." 

"  Umh !  "  ejaculated  the  guardian  of 
James,  beginning  to  feel  a  trifle  less  se- 
cure as  to  his  own  position  in  the  affair, 
"  Oi'm  only  afther  doing  of  me  duty." 

"  And  you  were  the  burglar,  after  all," 
Agatha's  pretty  hands  went  up  to  her 
mouth  and  she  rocked  in  a  gale  of  laugh- 
ter, until  catching  sight  of  the  Baldwins 
and  young  Kirby  she  turned  on  them 
furiously,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she 
said,  her  eyes  flashing  haughtily,  "  by 
this  humiliating  treatment  of  my  hus- 
band?" 

The  two  Baldwins  looked  rather  sheep- 
ish, and  the  big  policeman  removed  his 
hand  from  the  shoulder  of  his  charge,  for 
Agatha  was  very  young  and  very  pretty, 
but  Nelson  Kirby,  despite  these  attributes 
in  her  favor  and  not  one  whit  abashed  by 
her  manner,  explained  with  commend- 
able brevity,  "Well,  Mrs.  Kavandish, 
when  a  man's  caught  on  other  people's 
fire  escapes  it  does  look  a  bit  suspicious, 
especially  as  his  own  wife  announces  tliat 
he  has  gone  to  Chicago." 

"  Well,"  Agatha  centered  her  indig- 
nant gaze  directly  on  young  Kirby,  "  I 
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said  he  had  gone  to  Chicago  because  I 
supposed  such  to  be  the  case.  He  left  in 
the  manner  he  did  by  my  suggestion.  I 
am  responsible  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  as  the  fire  escapes  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  guests  of  the  house  I  have  really 
no  reason  to  explain  the  affair,  but  will 
do  so  because  /  desire  to.  We  sent  down 
word  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seaton,"  she  indi- 
cated the  couple  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
the  hand,  *'  that  we  were  not  at  home, 
then  realizing  the  rudeness  of  our  be- 
havior, which  was  caused  by  my  hus- 
band's anxiety  concerning  a  business  en- 
gagement which  he  had  to  keep  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  begged  him  to  use  the  fire 
escape  as  a  mode  of  exit  rather  than 
wound  the  feelings  of  our  friends  by 
passing  before  them  to  the  front  door.  If 
you  question  your  maid,  Barbara,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  you  will  find  the  explanation 
satisfactory,  provided  you  need  further 
proof  of  our  integrity."  Her  proud  little 
head  was  held  very  high,  altho  two  glit- 
tering tears  of  mortified  pride  nestled  in 
the  corners  of  her  pretty  eyes. 

As  if  by  one  accord  the  whole  party 
seemed  to  grasp  the  "  theme  of  things  en- 
tire," and  Mrs.  Seaton  came  to  the  front 
magnanimously.  "  I  think  you  showed 
much  courage  in  being  willing  to  forfeit 


your  reputation  as  v/ell  as  your  life  on 
those  horrid  ladders,  James,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  hurting  our  feelings." 
But  the  fire  of  wrath  in  James's  heart  was 
not  to  be  banked  by  soft  words. 

*'  You  see  I  am  Kavandish  and  the 
bonds  are  mine,"  said  he,  glowering  at 
the  assembled  company.  Then  he  had 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
elder  Baldwin  hold  earnest  conversation 
with  the  younger  one,  and  reinforced  by 
Nelson  Kirby  they  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hands.  "  Shake,  old  man,  and 
call  it  quits,"  said  Kirby,  and  without 
waiting  for  James  to  refuse  seized  the 
latter's  hand  and  shook  it  vigorously, 
only  relinquishing  it  with  a  show  of  re- 
luctance to  the  Baldwins. 

"  And  now,"  said  Agatha,  addressing 
her  long-suffering  god-parents,  "  let  us 
all  go  upstairs  and  start  James  off  via  the 
front  door."  As  she  linked  her  arm  in 
that  of  her  husband's,  however,  and  they 
passed  down  the  corridor  to  their  own 
apartment  she  whispered  in  an  under- 
tone that  which  in  a  court  of  justice 
would  have  convicted  him  at  once, 
"  James,  if  there  had  been  two  stairways 
vou  never  would  have  been  caught  in 
the  world." 

^  New  York  City. 
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IMPERIAL  policy,  probably,  need  not 
increase  the  number  of  our  diplo- 
matic stations  abroad,  but  it  must  en- 
hance their  importance,  and  should 
therefore  modify  their  treatment.  Like 
the  army  and  navy,  they  must  be  adapted 
to  a  world  position. 

The  trouble  is  there  are  now  no  diplo- 
matic careers  from  which  to  select  and 
promote.  Throughout  Europe,  but  par- 
ticularly in  England,  young  men,  scions 
often  of  noble  families,  are  sent  early, 
with  a  life-long  career  in  prospect,  to 
some  diplomat  at  the  head  of  the  order, 
like  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  Edward  Malet 
or  Lord  Cromer.  They  enter  a  world  of 
its  own,  brilliant,  affable,  agreeable,  but 
precise,  exacting,  exclusive.  They  sub- 
mit to  its  every  requirement.     As  a  rule 


they  marry  late  in  life.  Without  ample 
means,  independent  of  salary,  marriage 
is  impossible.  Bachelors  can  glide 
through  much  splendor  with  little  dis- 
bursement. Marriage  cuts  off  every 
shabby  concealment.  A  married  wom- 
an in  diplomatic  circles  must  spend  lav- 
ishly on  dress.  She  cannot  do  without 
diamonds  and  court  trains.  She  must 
change,  vary  and  adapt  her  costumes  for 
each  occasion.  A  married  man  must  en- 
tertain in  his  home,  which  must  be  well 
appointed  and  in  a  fashionable  quarter. 
A  bachelor  may  lodge  in  a  garret  where 
no  one  ever  finds  him,  as  his  address  is 
the  embassy.  He  gives  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, more  or  less  of  them  as  circum- 
stances require,  at  some  frequented  cafe 
or  restaurant. 
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These  young  diplomats  are  taught  to 
make  etiquet  religion.  English  diplo- 
mats of  high  position  always  go  to 
church.  This  is  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance with  the  Queen,  and  a  practice 
which  is  followed  by  all  the  Royal  fam- 
ily when  abroad.  The  place  in  which 
they  sit,  the  order  in  which  they  receive 
the  ministrations  of  religion,  are  consid- 
ered of  great  consequence.  Lesser  peo- 
ple follow  this  excellent  example.  These 
young  diplomats  in  training  are  faultless 
in  appointment.  They  consider  social  ob- 
ligations as  binding  as  protocols.  A  man 
may  owe  money,  but  he  never  does  vis- 
its, unless  in  consequence  of  open  rup- 
ture. Everything  is  done  at  exactly  the 
proper  time.  There  is  precedent  for 
every  movement.  No  loose  ends  or  open 
questions  perplex  the  initiated. 

These  men  can  talk  delightfully  and 
express  nothing.  They  seem  winningly 
frank,  yet  give  out  only  what  they  ought 
to  avow.  They  never  look  bored,  un- 
less it  is  the  thing  to  do  so.  With  plen- 
teous flow  of  small  talk  they  ease  up  dif- 
ficult occasions.  They  measure  out  just 
the  affability  the  case  demands.  They 
understand  convention  as  a  fencer  does 
his  sword.  They  allow  no  awkward 
pauses,  save  in  defense  or  retaliation. 
They  make  sharp  passes  at  pleasure. 
They  are  all  linguists,  quick  readers, 
keen  observers.  They  skim  over  all  new 
books  likely  to  be  mentioned,  are  well 
up  in  current  events,  furnished  at  all 
points  with  mild,  diffusive  opinions.  In 
all  capital  cities  the  diplomatic  set  is 
"  smart."  Every  influence  polishes 
these  men  of  the  world.  Changing  their 
posts  they  encounter  afresh  the  same  life 
differentlv  environed.  They  travel  often, 
are  usually  college  bred.  Seasoned  to 
court  ceremonial  and  at  home  with  high 
personages,  nonchalance  does  not  have 
to  be  assumed.  Thus  steeped  in  tradi- 
tions and  bred  in  customs  they  advance 


slowly  but  surely,  modeling  themselves 
upon  the  chiefs  whose  places  they  rea- 
sonably expect  to  fill.  The  late  marriage 
is  an  advantageous  affair  to  both  parties. 
An  enviable  position  is  offered  to  a  wom- 
an who  understands  all  its  requirements. 
She  is  often  of  the  same  circle,  with 
substantial  advantages  of  purse  and  fam- 
ily. No  man  can  round  out  his  career 
well  in  the  higher  grades  without  a  wife 
able  to  lead,  preside,  co-ordinate  and  ar- 
range. 

Into  all  this  our  representatives  come 
like  babes  in  the  wood.  They  cannot  be 
trained,  because  there  is  no  continuity  of 
diplomatic  service.  The  prizes  do  not  go 
by  promotion,  but  by  a  merit  quite  un- 
diplomatic in  nature.  They  are  dealt  out 
afresh  every  four  years  and  odd  consid- 
erations influence  the  deal.  Cincinnatus 
quitting  the  plow  to  lead  an  army  is 
nothing  to  the  transformation  scenes 
often  enacted.  It  is  an  affair  of  compli- 
ment. States  and  sections  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  so  much  what  the  man 
is  as  where  he  comes  from  and  who  likes 
his  appointment.  Once  installed  he  has 
a  grand  chance  to  "  reward  "  his  follow- 
ers. It  is  considered  proper  to  take  his 
subordinates  from  his  own  State.  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  history, 
prejudices  and  customs  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  going  counts  for  naught.  A 
bright  man  '''  can  get  all  that  up  going 
over  on  the  steamer."  His  wife,  in 
many  cases,  enters  an  entirely  new 
sphere,  but  she  tries  at  least  "  to  dress 
her  part."  Arrived  at  their  destination, 
they  oscillate  visibly.  They  do  not 
know  whether  they  ought  to  make  brave 
assertion  of  Republican  simplicity  or, 
falling  in  with  the  theory  of  Touchstone, 
"  If  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  nev- 
er sawest  good  manners,"  try,  at  rather 
an  advanced  time  of  life,  to  adopt  court 
manners  accordingly. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


^ 


^ 
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Taine's  Letters 

The  chief  value  of  French  hterature 
— indeed,  what  renders  French  the  most 
interesting  hterature  of  the  modern 
world  to  the  student — is  the  extreme 
logic  and  intellectual  courage  of  the  na- 
tional character.  Other  men  see  some 
truth,  or  half  truth,  it  may  be,  dimly  and 
intermittently,  obscured  as  it  were  by  the 
shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  their  own 
personality  and  of  the  living  world.  But 
to  a  Frenchman,  when  a  truth  is  seen,  it 
stands  out  distinct  from  everything  else ; 
he  perceives  it  in  its  naked  isolation,  and 
surrenders  to  it  his  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  It  may  be  that  such  sincer- 
ity of  vision  leads  oftenest  to  error  in 
the  end,  for  the  reason  that  truth  is  not  to 
be  imprisoned  in  syllogisms  and  *'  etiquet- 
ted  "  in  a  cabinet,  but  the  habit  has  made 
of  French  literature  the  great  storehouse 
of  culture  for  the  modern  world,  however 
disastrous  it  may  have  been  in  French 
politics. 

Now,  Taine  was  in  these  characteris- 
tics French  to  the  utterance.  With  Re- 
nan  and  Michelet  and  Sainte  Beuve  he 
stands  for  those  conceptions  of  life  which 
lespectively  made  up  the  great  intellec- 
tual activity  of  Paris  during  the  past  cen- 
tury; and  his  Letters,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  which  are  now  given  to  the 
world,*  are  of  extraordinary  interest  by 
reason  of  that  very  courage  and  syllogis- 
tic sincerity  which  render  it  impossible 
for  any  disconcerting  gape  to  exist  be- 
tween the  personality  and  the  belief  of 
the  man.  One  could  wish  that  Taine's 
"  horror  of  publicity  "  had  not  laid  such 
narrow  restrictions  on  his  literary  execu- 
tors, and  that  by  his  will  he  had  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden  any  reproduction  of  his 
'*  intimate  or  private  letters."  We  are 
ourselves  in  nowise  inclined  to  pardon 
the  indiscretion  of  making  public  any 
such  personal  memorials  as,  exempli 
gratia,  the  famous  Browning  letters.  But 
there  is  a  golden  mean  here  as  every- 
where else,  and  to  publish  a  man's  corre- 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  H.  Taine.  First  Volume 
(1828-1852).  Translated  from  the  French  hy  Mrs. 
It.  L.  Devonshire.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$2.00  net.  ^ 


spondence  with  all  the  intimate  and  pri- 
vate letters  omitted  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
perpetrate  a  kind  of  literary  falsehood. 

Such  a  restriction,  however,  works  less 
mischief  in  the  present  case  than  ordi- 
narily. It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  as  we 
read  through  this  first  instalment  of  the 
Letters  we  are  not  aware  of  any  annoying 
suppressions;  the  picture  appears  com- 
plete, and  the  incredible  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  boy  and  young  man  who 
here  portrays  himself  would  seem  neces- 
sarily to  have  crowded  out  almost  any 
other  concern.  When  only  nineteen  he 
writes  to  M.  Hatzfeldt,  his  instructor  at 
the  Lycee  Bourbon:  *'  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  always  had  some  facility  in  un- 
derstanding abstract  things,  and  in  finding 
out  generalities.  Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to 
a  cold  and  serious  mind  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
ulations of  philosophy."  And  just  a  year 
later  he  analyzes  his  own  disposition 
thus: 

"  There  are  certain  minds  who  live  confined 
within  themselveSj  and  for  whom  passions, 
joys,  sorrows  and  actions  are  altogether  in- 
ward. I  am  of  that  number;  and  if  I  would 
look  back  upon  my  life,  I  should  have  but  to 
recollect  the  changes,  uncertainties  and  prog- 
ress of  my  thought." 

Indeed,  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
Taine's  intellectual  life  during  these  early 
years  at  the  Lycee  and  then  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  are  really  bewildering  to  an 
American  who  has  seen  what  our  own 
university  students  accomplish  even  when 
they  pass  as  *'  grinds."  We  begin  to  un- 
derstand why  French  writers  and  artists 
accomplish  so  much  and  attain  such  per- 
fection of  technic  when  we  see  how  in- 
defatigably  they  work.  Of  the  political 
causes  which  prevented  Taine  from  pass- 
ing the  agregation  and  barred  him  for 
a  while  from  his  degree  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak ;  sufficient  to  remember  that 
these  were  the  days  of  the  grand  coup, 
when  particular  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical ideas  were  held  as  official  guaranties 
of  a  man's  loyalty  to  the  Government. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  expressing 
his  philosophical  tenets  threw  Taine  into 
literature  for  a  while,  giving  us  his  mono- 
graph on  La  Fontaine  and  preparing  the 
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way  for  his  greater  work  on  the  history 
of  EngHsh  literature.  His  Hfe  for  several 
years,  while  teaching  at  Nevers  and  then 
at  Poitiers,  was  hard  and  distasteful  to 
the  young  student  fresh  from  the  mental 
intoxication  of  Paris  and  burning  with 
illimitable  ambition,  but  it  was  borne 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  one  may  even 
believe  that  the  comparative  isolation  of 
these  years  was  not  without  profit  to  the 
ripening  scholar.  At  Nevers  he  was  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy  with  a 
salary  of  about  $240  a  year,  eked  out 
with  a  scant  $100  for  coaching  baccalau- 
reat  candidates.  Here  in  his  solitary 
chamber  he  read  and  wrote  prodigiously, 
and  dreamed  his  dreams,  too,  like  many 
another  ardent  exile,  and  found  innocent 
solace  for  his  loneliness. 

"  I  began  by  undertaking  a  mass  of  work, 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  avoid  ennui,  that  uncom- 
fortable guest.  I  think  I  have  avoided  it  too 
well.  Still,  everything  is  all  right,  my  health 
as  well  as  my  researches.  I  find  all  the  more 
pleasure  in  my  lonely  Sunday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  allowing  my  memories  and  my  hopes 
to  trot  round  my  brain,  cavalcading,  as  you 
know,  through  the  Possible  and  the  Impossi- 
bl  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  a  home 
of  one's  own !  Call  me  landlord  if  you  like ! 
The  fact  is  that  with  a  fire,  a  piano,  books  and 
some  tobacco,  ennui  departs,  and  company  is 
unnecessary.  Music,  as  Luther  used  to  say,  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  after  Theology. 
And  the  crackling  of  the  flame,  the  blue  and 
sinuous  clouds  of  cigaret  smoke!  The  most 
Oriental,  the  most  fantastic  imaginations  dance 
before  my  eyes.  Why  are  you  not  here,  dream- 
ing with  me,  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  arm- 
chair? I  assure  you  I  have  a  most  remarkable 
talent  for  making  coffee;  it  is  inborn  in  my 
family.  My  late  grandfather,  whose  books 
and  notes  I  have  here,  spent  his  later  years  in 
smoking,  philosophizing  and  making  coffee." 

And  he  was  not  without  the  consolation 
of  a  deep  interest  in  nature  and  her  va- 
rying moods.  Often  he  speaks  of  rest 
and  refreshment  from  long,  solitary 
walks : 

"  For  the  last  month  the  sky  has  been  a  mist 
and  the  earth  a  puddle,  but  yesterday  sunshine 
and  frost  appeared,  and  I  tramped  out  into  the 
country,  my  heart  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
the  great  horizon  and  the  beautiful,  divine 
light.  How  often  in  the  streets  at  night  have 
I  admired  the  deep  shadows,  and  thought  of 
Rembrandt  and  of  you." 

But  however  interesting  this  picture 
of  Taine's  early  student  life  may  be,  the 
real  value  of  the  letters  rests  in  the  ac- 


count they  give  of  his  philosopnical  be- 
ginnings. Taine  stands  for  one  of  the 
master  intellectual  theorems  which 
helped  to  build  up  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  He 
sought  for  the  prolongation  of  science 
into  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  man's 
personality;  the  soul  to  him  was  a  nat- 
ural product  and  should  be  analyzed  and 
studied  like  any  other  such  product. 
'■  Every  living  thing,"  he  said,  *'  is  held 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  necessity ; "  and 
again  "  vice  and  virtue  are  products  like 
sugar  and  vitriol."  His  famous  work  on 
the  history  of  English  literature  is  thus 
an  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  impulses  of 
individual  genius  to  some  product  of  race 
and  environment.  These  were  the  ma- 
ture ideas  of  the  man,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  the  boy  starting  out  in 
life  with  the  same  ideas  fully  developed 
as  if  they  had  sprung  like  Minerva  fully 
formed  from  his  brain.  Of  the  absolute 
certainty  of  his  convictions,  the  inability 
to  doubt  the  perfect  validity  of  syllogis- 
tic argument,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
underlying  sadness  which  must  follow 
this  mechanical  notion  of  life,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  letter  written  when 
he  was  barely  twenty-one  speaks  elo- 
quently : 

"  Amongst  the  innumerable  occasions  of  dis  ■ 
gust  and  discouragement  which  have  assailed 
me,  I  should  have  succumbed  if  I  had  not  had 
a  belief  resting  on  solid  demonstration.  Such 
a  firm  point  as  this  was  necessary  to  stay  me 
from  falling  into  the  gulf  which  opens  at  the 
feet  of  every  man  nurtured  in  science  and  art 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  perceives  the 
World,  Life,  and  that  bleak  wilderness  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  which  he  may  still  have 
to  go  through  before  the  final  sleep  comes. 
Happiness  is  impossible ;  calm  is  the  supreme 
object  of  man,  and  it  is  unattainable  to  him 
who  has  not  acquired  immutable  convictions.  I 
have  done  so ;  I  have,  I  say,  and  my  convic- 
tions become  firmer  and  more  extensive  every 
day.  I  believe  that  absolute,  linked  and  geo- 
metrical science  is  possible ;  I  am  working  at  it 
and  have  already  advanced  two  or  three  well 
marked  steps." 

Three  years  later  he  could  thus  express 
in  a  formula  what  was  to  be  the  consum- 
mation of  his  life-work :  "  I  am  chewing 
more  and  more  the  cud  of  that  great  phil- 
osophical fodder  of  which  I  have  said  a 
word  to  you,  and  which  would  consist  in 
making  a  science  of  history,  and  in  giv- 
ing it,  as  to  the  organic  world,  an  anat- 
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omy  and  a  physiology."     Truly  here  the 
child  was  father  of  the  man. 

The  translation  of  the  letters  is  in 
good,  fluent  English,  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  compared  it  with  the  original,  ap- 
pears to  be  accurate.  Something  is  nec- 
essarily lost  in  this  change  from  the 
French  to  the  English ;  the  ideas  become 
a  little  heavier  and  a  little  less  sharp  in 
this  coarser  medium.  But  the  book  is  a 
notable  addition  to  letters,  and  the  two 
volumes  which  are  to  follow  will  no 
doubt  be  still  more  important. 

The  Medici 

Although  Mr.  Smeaton's  work  is 
simply  a  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the 
Medici  family  to  the  Renaissance  rather 
than  a  history  of  the  Renaissance  itself, 
we  get  notwithstanding  a  wonderfully 
vivid  idea  of  the  mighty  movement  which 
fashioned  the  modern  world  from  this 
small  volume.*  The  author  writes  in  a 
som.ewhat  rhetorical  style  and  is  occa- 
sionally overmastered  by  the  rush  of  his 
eloquence,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
continuity  of  aim  that  runs  through  the 
patronage  of  the  illustrious  Florentine 
house  from  Cosimo  to  Clement  VII.  The 
successful  achievement  of  this  purpose 
gives  a  marked  unity  to  the  work,  and 
results  in  an  adequate  reconstitution  of 
the  complex  physiognomy  of  a  period 
which  was  entirely  one  of  transition,  fer- 
menting with  diverse  and  incongruous 
elements,  pregnant  with  terrific  convul- 
sions, political  and  religious,  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  new  structures,  more 
or  less  stable.  The  chapters  on  the  Age 
of  Piero  de'  Medici  and  on  that  of 
Lorenzo  form  a  complete  and  attractive 
picture  of  Italian  culture  at  the  close  of 
the  medieval  epoch.  The  transcendent 
influence  of  the  Medici  on  the  literary 
and  artistic  evolution  of  Italian  life  is 
exhibited  with  convincing  clarity  and 
plainly  demonstrated  by  facts. 

Mr.  Smeaton  shows  fine  literary  skill 
and  tact  in  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
he  manages  to  fit  a  vast  amount  of  posi- 
tive information  into  the  vigorous  frame- 
work of  general  ideas.  On  several  points 
he  dififers,  and,  we  think,  correctly,  from 
many  current  theories  with  regard  to  the 
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permanent  effects  of  the  Renaissance.  So 
far  from  believing  it  an  exhausted  in- 
fluence at  the  present  day  he  is  con- 
vinced that,  as  a  principle  of  intellectual 
revivification,  it  is  as  potently  operative 
now,  though  under  different  forms,  as  it 
was  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  It  is 
the  novelty  of  its  influence,  not  its  in- 
fluence, that  has  worn  off  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  to  it  every  new  phase  of  thought 
and  every  fresh  development  in  either 
culture  or  science  in  contemporary  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  Smeaton  refuses  to  see  that  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  any  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  movement,  al- 
though he  acknowledges  that  the  capture 
of  the  Byzantine  capital  and  the  conse- 
quent dispersion  of  the  remaining  Greek 
scholars  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to 
the  progress  of  culture.  It  was,  in  his 
view,  simply  an  accident  in  the  historic 
development  of  the  Renaissance.  In- 
deed, he  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Renaissance  had  no  beginning : 

"  The  forces  it  released  from  the  deathlike 
slumber  of  Medievalism  were  world-old  as 
regards  their  inception.  In  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  among  the  manifold  politics  of 
Greece,  even  amid  the  militarism  of  Rome, 
Republican  or  Imperial,  can  be  noted  the  same 
passionate  longing  after  an  Ideal  of  Beauty, 
the  same  supreme  desire  after  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Moral  Precept  and  individual 
Ethical  practice,  the  same  eager  insistence 
upon  what  may  be  called  the  Elemental  verities 
of  the  spiritual  world — God,  human  destiny, 
and  the  mysterious  existence  of  evil — as  ob- 
tained prominence  during  the  Platonic  revival 
under  Gemisthus  Pletho  and  Marsilio  Ficino." 

All  of  which  is  very  finely  put  and  may 
be  true,  though  the  assurance  of  such  a 
near  relationship  between  Helenism  and 
Hebraism  would  have  startled,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  scandalized,  the  late  Mr. 
Mathew  Arnold. 

Mr.  Smeaton  everywhere  throughout 
the  book  displays  an  almost  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  in 
such  an  accomplished  scholar  is  remark- 
able, for  it  is  hardly  scholarly.  Such 
epithets  as  "  deathlike  slumber "  recur 
very  frequently.  But  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  anything  but 
deathlike ;  it  was  lifelike  enough,  though 
in  a  stumbling,  erratic  and  blundering 
fashion.  There  were  elements  in  it 
which,  at  least  in  some  degree,  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  Renais- 
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sance,  and  which  are  entirely  neglected 
by  our  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Smeaton  sketches 
the  great  figures  of  the  Renaissance  with 
a  few  large  strokes  of  the  pencil,  but 
very  eflfectively  and  vigorously.  Besides 
such  gifted  sons  of  the  movement  as 
Poggio,  Poliziano,  etc.,  we  have  some  ad- 
mirable etchings  of  other  personages 
whose  names  are  caviare  to  the  general 
reader,  but  who  had  quite  as  vital  an 
influence  on  the  movement  as  their  more 
famous  contemporaries.  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  for  instance,  is  a  name  but  little 
known  except  among  scholars,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  name  that  deserves  to  be 
known  by  all  interested  in  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  author's  account  of  him 
is  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  humanism.  Mr.  Smeaton's  estimate 
of  Leo  X  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
correct  one.  He  does  justice  to  the  per- 
sonal morality  of  the  pontiff  and  his  per- 
sonal asceticism  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
frivolous  pomp  and  unseemly  splendor. 
But  we  think  he  would  have  probably 
modified  his  opinion  as  to  his  want  of 
patriotism  if  he  had  read  "  Leone  X  e 
sua  politica,"  by  Francesco  Vitti  (Flor- 
ence, 1892),  a  work  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  The  letters  of  Leo  taken 
from  the  Florentine  archives  render  his 
policy  throughout  all  his  underhand 
plotting  and  duplicity  very  clear.  They 
show  that  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  very 
dear  to  him,  and  that  the  constant  dream 
of  his  life  was  to  drive  out  the  foreigners 
— French  and  German — and  to  weld  the 
Italian  States  into  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
and  federative  republic.  All  his  intrigu- 
ing had  this  end  in  \'iew,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  correspondence  in  Vitti's  vol- 
ume, which  contains  so  many  curious 
revelations  on  the  Italian  Renaissance 
generally  that  it  is  surprising  it  should 
be  unknown  to  Mr.  Smeaton. 

Theistic  and  Christian  Belief 

1  HIS  is  a  revised  edition,  in  great  part 

rewritten,   of   Dr.    Fisher's    well-known 

work  bearing  the  same  title,  published 

in    1883.*     Among   the   changes   which 
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we  note  in  the  revision  are  the  following : 
(i)  The  assignment  of  a  more  prom- 
inent place  to  the  internal  evidences  for 
Christianity,  (2)  the  introduction  of 
wholly  new  chapters  on  the  Sinlessness 
of  Jesus  and  the  Gradualness  of  Revela- 
tion, (3)  the  omission  of  separate  chap- 
ters on  a  number  of  topics,  such  as  The 
Conversion  of  Paul,  The  Argument 
from  Prophecy,  The  Relation  of  Physical 
Science  to  Faith  and  The  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  (4)  the  greatly  expanded  treat- 
ment of  several  themes  of  capital  impor- 
tance, especially  the  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Relation  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism  to  Christian  Faith.  These 
changes  are  in  line  with  the  best  tenden- 
cies of  our  time  in  apologetic  discussion 
and  evince  the  author's  adaptation  of  his 
investigation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  hour.  The  burning  questions  in 
fundamental  theology  to-day  are:  What 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity?  What 
were  the  contents  of  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus?  and  What  basis  of  history  do 
the  biblical  books  yield  us?  Professor 
Fisher  has  made  these  inquiries  his  pri- 
mary concern  in  this  volume.  His  gen- 
eral order  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  He 
begins  by  canvassing  the  Theistic  theory 
of  the  world  and  its  rivals  (Chs.  1-3)  : 
then  he  treats  of  Christianity  as  a 
historical  datum,  exhibiting  its  super- 
natural character  from  Its  past  effects 
and  present  power  (Chs.  4-6)  ;  then 
the  problem  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  is  raised,  and  the  historical  evi- 
dence produced  to  show  that  his  claim  to 
a  unique  commission  from  God  was  jus- 
tified (Chs.  7-12)  ;  finally,  the  mod- 
ern results  of  biblical  criticism  and  of 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  are 
passed  in  review  (Chs.  13-15)  with 
special  reference  to  resolving  difficulties 
and  answering  objections  which  arise 
within  these  realms  of  study.  An  ap- 
pendix of  about  seventy-five  pages,  in 
which  points  of  importance  are  illus- 
trated more  at  length  and  several  of  the 
topics  of  chapters  in  the  earlier  edition 
are  treated,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  The  volume  is  supplied  with 
an  index  of  names,  but  not  with  an  in- 
dex of  subjects,  a  very  full  table  of  con- 
tents taking  the  place  of  the  latter. 

The  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
themes  with  which  this  volume  deals  is 
marked  by  the  qualities  which  character- 
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ize  all  Professor  Fisher's  work,  clear- 
ness, thoroughness  and  fairness.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Sanday, 
of  Oxford,  **  as  an  example  of  thorough 
investigation  and  faultless  candor."  This 
very  just  description  of  Dr.  Sanday  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  many  readers  and 
students  of  his  writings,  equally  applic- 
able to  the  work  of  Professor  Fisher.  He 
has  been  singularly  careful,  we  think,  in 
this  volume  not  to  claim  too  much  in  fa- 
vor of  the  views  taken  with  respect  to 
the  many  difficult  and  disputed  questions 
discussed.  Tho  positive  in  his  opinions, 
he  always  states  these  opinions,  not  with 
the  partisanship  of  the  polemic,  but 
with  the  calmness  of  the  investigator. 
The  range  of  literature  cited  in  illustra- 
tion or  confirmation  of  the  discussion  is 
very  great,  full  account  having  been 
taken  of  the  very  latest  important  inves- 
tigations. We  especially  commend  to 
the  student  of  New  Testament  problems 
the  masterly  discussion  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Nowhere  else  in 
English,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  so  clear 
and  so  exhaustive  a  presentation  of  the 
case  for  the  apostolic  authorship  be 
found  within  a  limited  compass  as  in  this 
volume. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  had  a  definite  thesis  to 
establish  in  this  book.  It  is  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  real  revelation  from  God. 
Everything  bends  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming this  belief.  The  march  of  the 
argument  is  straightforward  and  unin- 
terrupted toward  this  goal.  The  evidence 
which  is  less  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  assigned  to  its  proper  sec- 
ondarv  place. 

Berenson 

MoRELLi  is  universally  recognized  as 
the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  authenticity  of  paintings  at- 
tributed to  the  old  masters.  But  Morelli's 
mind  was  too  intuitive  to  be  conscious 
of  its  own  processes.  He  relied  for  his 
conclusions  entirely  upon  his  delicate 
powers  of  observation,  regarding  all  sys- 
tems with  deep  distrust  and  openly  de- 
claring that  "  the  connoisseur  should 
above  all  things  have  no  bump  of  phi- 
losophy." He  was  thus  unable  to  jus- 
tify his  method  or  give  a  reason  for  the 

•  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art. 
Second  Series.  By  Bernhard  Berenson.  New 
Torjt:  Tbe  Macmliian  Co. 


faith  that  was  within  him.  That  his 
method  has  gained  so  wide  a  recognition 
is  due  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Mr.  Berenson,  who  early  became 
impressed  with  the  soundness  of  Mo- 
relli's conclusions.  Gifted  with  percep- 
tive faculties  as  keen  as  Morelli's^  with  a 
mind  both  logical  and  synthetical,  Mr. 
Berenson  has  reduced  constructive  criti- 
cism to  a  science.  Leaving  his  work  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  different 
schools  of  Italian  art  unfinished,  this 
great  critic  devoted  himself  to  defending 
and  illustrating  his  system.  To  this  end 
he  chose  Lorenzo  Lotto  as  exceptional- 
ly fit  for  his  purpose,  and  made  an  elab- 
orate analysis  of  that  artist's  work,  call- 
ing it  "  a  study  in  constructive  criticism." 
Indeed,  the  book  was  so  obviously  writ- 
ten to  prove  a  theory  that  we  can  share 
the  author's  astonishment  that  "  not  a 
single  reviewer  has  made  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  general  theory  on  which 
the  book  is  based."  Apparently  discour- 
aged by  the  obtuseness  of  his  public,  Mr. 
Berenson  has  renounced  his  purpose  of 
writing  a  book  on  connoisseurship,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  disputing  or  es- 
tablishing the  authenticity  of  Italian 
paintings.  In  his  first  series  of  papers 
on  "  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian 
Art  "  he  unfolded  the  process  by  which 
he  had  resurrected  or  created  a  new  art- 
ist, which  creation  he  named  and  dow- 
ered with  a  goodly  number  of  paintings. 

The  second  series  of  these  articles, 
which  we  now  have  before  us,  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  questions  of 
doubtful  authorship.*  In  the  first  pa- 
per he  boldly  throws  down  his  gauntlet. 
The  picture  known  as  "  The  Caen  Spo- 
salizio  "  has  been  accepted  by  critics  of 
all  classes  as  a  genuine  work  of  Peru- 
gino's,  and  is  constantly  used  as  an  il- 
lustration of  that  artist's  influence  on  the 
style  of  Raphael.  Come  now,  says  Mr. 
Berenson,  '*  I  shall  try  to  show  you  that 
in  the  first  place,  the  Caen  Sposalizio 
was  not  painted  by  Perugino ;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  in  all  likelihood  it  did  not 
serve  as  Raphael's  model ;  that  it  prob- 
ably is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  this 
great  artist's  work,"  by  Lo  Spagno.  This 
he  proceeds  to  prove  by  presenting  side 
by  side  excellent  reproductions  of  the 
two  Sposalizios,  comparing  detail  after 
detail  of  these  paintings  with  each  other 
and  with  various  works  by  Lo  Spagno. 
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Thus  he  first  by  a  process  of  elimination 
shows  that  the  Caen  SposaHzio  could 
not  have  been  painted  by  Perugino,  and 
then  by  careful  construction  that  it  must 
have  been  done  by  Lo  Spagno.  He  pur- 
sues every  clue  v^ith  the  eagerness  of  a 
hunter;  following  the  scent  in  his  wake 
is  as  exhilarating  as  a  fox  hunt.  He  con- 
vinces, but  leaves  a  conviction  of  univer- 
sal, blind  stupidity. 

The  paper  on  "  Altar-Piece  by  Giro- 
lamo  da  Cremona  "  is  not  so  convincing. 
To  this  illuminator  Mr.  Berenson 
ascribes  the  fine  altar-piece  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Viterbo,  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Mantegna.  To  the  amateur 
the  comparison  of  this  picture  with  the 
reproductions  given  of  Girolamo's  work 
is  not  satisfactory,  "  The  Angel  of 
Judgment  "  being  the  only  drawing  of 
his  which  makes  him  appear  a  possible 
painter  of  the  altar-piece. 

The  last  article  in  the  collection,  on 
"  The  Rudiments  of  Connoisseurship," 
is  the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  for  the 
reason  that  in  it  the  author  gives  a  clear, 
concise  analysis  of  the  working  of  his 
method  of  constructive  criticism.  After 
analyzing  the  materials  available  for  the 
historical  study  of  art  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner he  concludes  by  stating  that  the 
"  Sense  of  Quality  "  is,  after  all,  the  most 
essential  equipment  of  a  would-be  con- 
noisseur. Now  this  illusive  "  Sense  of 
Quality  "  is  just  what  Mr.  Berenson  him- 
self possesses  in  so  high  a  degree.  Com- 
bined with  his  profound  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Italian  painting  it  fits  him 
alove  all  other  critics  for  the  task  of 
writing  the  book  on  connoisseurship  of 
which  this  paper  is  but  a  fragment.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  "other  inter- 
ests "  have  prevented  the  production  of 
such  a  work.  Valuable  as  is  the  smallest 
paper  from  Mr.  Berenson's  pen,  it  is  a 
real  loss  to  critical  literature  that  he 
should  cease  to  write  books. 

The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton 

A  SINGULAR  reflection  upon  our  social 
ideals  is  the  fact  that  no  matter  where 
the  scenes  are  laid,  whether  in  New  York 
or  some  Western  Babylon,  nearly  all 
novels  dealing  with  society  life  in  Amer- 
ica depend  upon  a  stock  exchange  for 
those  angles  of  destiny    which  in   less 


pretentious  circles  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined by  Providence.  Apparently 
these  authors  dare  not  venture  too  far 
from  this  hurricane  of  financial  resources 
with  so  many  extravagant  characters  on 
their  hands.  In  this  particular  novel  * 
it  is  Mr.  Stephenson's  literary  method  of 
getting  the  proper  people  on  and  off  the 
stage  of  his  drama  at  the  right  moment. 
And  the  reckless  manner  he  shows  in 
creating  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears  "  in  the 
market  suggests  the  idea  that  a  literary 
imagination  let  loose  on  Wall  Street 
would  forthwith  throw  into  panic  the 
whole  gambling  commercial  world. 

The  real  product  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  fiction,  however,  is  not  the 
'*  bulls  "  and  "  bears,"  but  it  is  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  newly  winged 
women.  Little  country  maidens  with 
sun  flecked  noses  suddenly  rise  upon  a 
tidal  wave  of  gold  created  by  some  fi- 
nancial simoon  in  the  wheat  market,  as 
beautiful  as  Aphrodite  coming  out  of  the 
sea,  serenely  self-possessed  and  magnifi- 
cently equipped  with  ambition  and  in- 
telligence for  important  parts  upon  the 
gilded  stage  of  "  high  life."  To  this 
class  belongs  the  heroine  of  this  story,  a 
blonde  goddess  of  a  woman  with  a  di- 
vine length  of  legs  and  a  back  that 
"  showed  a  bend  as  disdainful  as  a  strung 
bow\"  Of  course,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  this  romantic  miracle  of 
the  village  beauty  chrysalis ;  but  that 
which  gives  "  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton "  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  attention 
is  the  frankly  masculine  point  of  view 
taken  by  the  author  in  the  developing  of 
her  character.  Now,  a  woman  novelist 
invariably  interprets  her  heroine  from 
the  inside  of  her  own  feminine  conscious- 
ness, and,  however  accurate  the  result,  it 
is  not  enough  to  do.  On  the  whole,  her 
perspective  is  not  good.  We  see  the 
psychic  woman  rather  than  the  real  her- 
oine. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, like  most  men  novelists,  keeps  the 
beautiful  outside  face  of  his  heroine 
clearly  defined.  He  never  disappears 
through  the  neck  of  her  bodice  and  calls 
out  the  real  secrets  of  her  heart  from 
within,  those  strange  phenomena  of  the 
spirit  that  are  determined  by  her  sex, 
because  he  knows  nothing  of  their  exist- 

•  The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton.     By  Nathan- 
iel Stephenson.     New  York :  John  Lane.     $1.50. 
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ence.  His  is  not  the  artist's,  so  much  as 
it  is  the  man's  interpretation,  in  which 
feminine  faults  are  merely  picturesque, 
little  wicked  filigrees  of  character  that 
add  niquancy  to  her  charms,  while  fem- 
inine virtues  are  only  the  flower  seeds 
of  circumstance. 

And  there  is  always  something-  gross- 
ly vulgar  to  be  gained  by  such  methods. 
The  reader  is  never  permitted  to  forget 
that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton  is  a 
"  glorious  piece  of  flesh."  The  finer 
Qualities  of  her  nature  escape  us.  So  far 
from  being  a  sunburst  of  beautiful  fem- 
ininity, she  is  simply  a  well  groomed 
woman,  a  sporting  imitation  of  the  thor- 
oughbred lady — a  mere  clubman's  repre- 
sentation of  universal  female  character, 
sensual  and  frivolous. 

But  if  Mr.  Stephenson  has  fallen 
short  of  artistic  fidelity  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  heroine,  he  atones  for  his 
fault  in  the  malicious  accuracy  with 
which  he  portrays  all  the  male  characters 
in  his  novel,  from  that  delicate  hypo- 
dermic needle  of  villainy,  "  Launceley," 
to  the  grave  old  heavy  weights  on 
'Change.  There  is  a  curious  inconsist- 
ency that  he  wisely  takes  into  account, 
an  intermittent  goodness  which  is  illog- 
ical but  momentarily  natural.  He 
shrewdly  recognizes  the  fact  that  virtue 
is  sometimes  the  scamp's  recreation,  a 
part  he  assumes  in  order  to  rest  and  re- 
cuperate the  evil  powers  in  him,  an  inter- 
esting experiment  he  makes  in  his  own 
behalf  with  a  wink  at  the  eternal  moral 
law.  And,  as  a  rule,  he  takes  as  much 
interest  in  the  performance  as  a  conscien- 
tious actor  takes  in  the  role  he  plays.  He 
is  simply  effulgent  as  a  quondam  saint. 
The  trouble  is,  there  is  not  enough  oil  in 
his  lamp.  His  light  goes  out,  and  he  is 
forced  back  into  his  native  darkness. 
These  are  some  of  the  secrets  along  the 
character  lines  of  rascality  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson employs  to  a  very  good  advan- 
tage in  his  story. 

But  as  a  literary  product,  the  volume 
is  open  to  the  usual  strictures  passed 
uDon  transient  American  writers.  There 
is  not  enough  tone,  the  thought  in  it 
wears  a  glaringly  new  expression.  And 
if  one  can  imagine  some  very  shrewd 
old  fashioned  philosophy  couched  in  vul- 
garly Western  phraseology  he  will  re- 
ceive a  reasonably  accurate  impression 
of  the  author's  literar^^  style. 


A  First  Century  Message  to  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Christians.  By  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  ;gi.oo. 

This  message  is  given  in  nine  ad- 
dresses based  upon  the  letters  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Ignoring,  or,  at  least,  not  en- 
tering into,  the  great  questions  which 
have  perplexed  commentators,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan takes  the  "  plain  meaning  "  of  the 
words  and  considers  them  as  permanent 
truth.  It  is  oracular  rather  than  exeget- 
ical  and  abounds  in  phrases.  Commenta- 
tors will  doubtless  differ  from  the  author 
in  his  interpretation,  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  what  Mr.  Morgan  says  every 
one  except  the  extreme  optimist,  who 
cries,  *'  Peace,  peace,"  must  realize  that 
he  has  spoken  sober  truth  which  both  the 
Church  and  the  individual  Christian 
should  lay  to  heart.  On  this  point  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions,  and  for  this 
the  book  is  to  be  heartily  commended. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  read 
because  of  the  very  forceful  and  attract- 
ive style  in  which  it  is  written. 

Henry  "Wadsworth  Longfellow.  By  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  [American  Men 
of  Letters.]  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  ^i.io  net. 

In  the  preface  to  this  pleasant  biog- 
raphy Mr.  Higginson  tells  us  that  the 
work  is  marked  by  three  especial  charac- 
teristics of  its  own:  ist,  new  material 
from  the  manuscript  correspondence  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Longfellow;  2d,  material 
from  the  archives  of  Harvard  University 
elucidating  the  academical  side  of  Long- 
fellow's life;  3d,  extracts  from  his  ear- 
lier writings  which  show  the  origin  and 
growth  of  his  life-long  desire  to  help  the 
creation  of  a  native  American  literature. 
It  must  be  stated  frankly  that  the  chief 
value  of  the  volume  lies  in  this  new  mate- 
rial rather  than  in  any  rounded  and  well- 
proportioned  account  of  Longfellow's 
whole  career.  It  was  inevitable  that 
within  the  limits  of  space  prescribed  to 
the  biographer  any  special  emphasis  laid 
on  these  new  sources  of  information 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  developing  fully 
what  was  already  known.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  book  must  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Longfellow 
rather  than  as  a  work  of  final  complete- 
ness, but  as  a  contribution  it  possesses 
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the  interest  of  coming  from  one  who  has 
lived  intimately  within  that  charmed  cir- 
cle of  old  Cambridge  society  which  has 
been  broken,  alas!  and  never  restored. 
Of  the  new  material  presented  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  letters  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Longfellow  from  Europe  are  given  some- 
what too  much  prominence;  they  are 
only  moderately  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  the  plea  that  Longfellow  en- 
joys his  fame  as  a  poet  of  the  home  af- 
fections hardly  justifies  the  space  be- 
stowed on  this  commonplace  correspond- 
ence. Of  more  value  is  the  new  light 
thrown  on  Longfellow's  relations  to  the 
college  authorities,  and  it  is  really  inter- 
pretative of  the  poet's  whole  career  to 
learn  how  early  he  had  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  helping  at  the  birth  of  a  na- 
tional literature.  We  do  not  look  for 
much  sharp  insight  in  these  biographies, 
but  one  bit  of  genuine  criticism  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  does  give  us  in  his  account  of  the 
translation  of  Dante  and  the  influence 
on  that  work  which  was  exerted  by  the 
poet's  academic  friends. 

Typhoon.    By    Joseph    Conrad.     New    York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  #1.00  net. 

If  ever  a  man  whipped  a  hurricane 
into  sentences,  congealed  a  typhoon  into 
drops  of  ink,  that  man  is  Joseph  Con- 
rad. In  this  novel,  which  is  an  account 
of  one  night's  storm  on  the  China  seas, 
we  get  an  impression  of  the  incredible 
fury,  the  indescribable  horror  of  such  a 
spectacle.  Yet  the  unexpected  signifi- 
cance of  the  tale  lies  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  maniacal  frenzy  of  wind  and 
waves  and  the  personality  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  a  man  incurably  com- 
monplace, suddenly  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  a  frightful  situation  and  called 
upon  to  survive  it.  And  there  is 
sumething  half-humorous,  half-majestic 
in  the  stolidity,  the  even  minded  courage 
with  which  he  meets  the  challenge.  Such 
intelligence  as  he  has  cannot  be  terrified 
or  quickened  by  the  awful  torment  sur- 
rounding him.  The  very  storm  is  a 
breeze  because  his  mind  refuses  to  take 
in  the  larger  idea  of  danger  conveyed  by 
It.  Me  stands  impassive,  dull,  indom- 
itable like  an  old  man  rock  amid  the 
waves,  not  a  hero  in  any  great  or  noble 
sense,  bin  naturally  granitic  and  endur- 
ing. 


The  Words  of  Jesus  Considered  in  the  Light 
of  Post-Biblical  Jewish  Writings  and  the 
Aramaic  Language.  By  Gustaf  Dalman. 
Authorized  English  Version  by  D.  M.  Kay. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
York :  ;$2.5o  net. 

Theories  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  orig- 
inals of  the  canonical  gospels  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  precarious,  but  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  Jesus  spoke  in 
Aramaic,  and  that  for  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we 
nmst  learn  how  his  words  would  be  un- 
derstood by  his  hearers.  The  problem 
for  the  student  is,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine what  Jesus  said  in  Aramaic  from 
the  reports  of  the  evangelists  in  Greek, 
and  then  to  decide  what  those  Aramaic 
words  signified  to  Galilean  men  of  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  problem  is  diffi- 
cult, and  there  is  large  possibility  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  mistake.  Dal- 
man's  "  Worte  Jesu  "  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  important  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  is  now  presented  in  Eng- 
lish. The  patient  student  will  find  it  use- 
ful, notwithstanding  Schmiedel's  refer- 
ence to  Dalman  as  one  of  the  workers 
in  this  field  who  has  achieved  "  some 
very  infelicitous  results." 

The  Story  of  a  Strange  Career.  Edited  by 
Stanley  Waterloo.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  |$i.2o  net. 

So  far  from  being  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Convict,"  this  narrative  cov- 
ers only  ten  years  of  the  man's  life,  a 
period  immediately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  his  criminal  career.  And  so  far 
from  being  the  desperate  character  we 
expected,  he  is  simply  a  less  refined  rep- 
resentative of  the  same  class  to  which 
"Tito,"  the  hero  of  "  Romola,"  be- 
longed. The  law  of  self-preservation  in 
him  is  natural  rather  than  moral  or  in- 
telligent, a  trait  w^hich  accounts  for  his 
disposition  to  avoid  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. His  consciousness  is  not 
vicious  any  more  than  it  is  virtuous.  He 
is  as  incapable  of  remorse  as  any  mere 
creature  would  be.  And,  therefore,  he 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards  of  integrity.  The  volume  is 
interesting  and  abounds  in  singularly 
vivid  descriptions  of  life  and  scenes  in 
foreign  lands ;  but  it  is  no  such  study  in 
criminology  as  the  record  of  many  a 
successful  man  would  make  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  an  unscrupulous 
ambition. 
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Literary   Notes 


Little,   Brown   &   Co.   publish  a  new   and" 
handsome   edition    of    that    delightful    story, 
"  The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak,"  by  Christine  C. 
Brush.     (Price,  $1.50.) 

The  "Life  of  Prescott,"  in  the  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  Series,  will  be  written  by 
Rollo  Ogden,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

....Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  latest  novel, 
"Avery,"  published  November  29,  recently  ap- 
peared in  serial  form  in  Harper's  Magazine 
under  the  title  of  "  His  Wife." 

. ..  .Lee  &  Shepard  are  publishing  a  volume 
of  Gail  Hamilton's  miscellanies,  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  editor  of  "  Gail  Hamilton's 
Life  in  Letters."     (Price,  $1.20,  net.) 

....The  Baroness  von  Hutten,  author  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches,"  expects  to  visit 
this  country  during  the  coming  winter.  Her 
home  is  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  but  she  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania. 

....The  Scribners  announce  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  "  Nova  Solyma,"  the  romance  in 
prose  and  verse  unearthed  last  winter  in  Eng- 
land by  Walter  Begle}'',  and  believed  to  have 
been  written  anonymously  by  John  Milton. 

....We  welcome  most  heartily  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Soul  of  a  People,"  by  H.  Field- 
ing Hall.  The  work  shows  an  insight  into 
Oriental  character  and  religion  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  rare.  (The  Macmillan  Co. ;  price 
$3-00.) 

. . .  .One  of  the  many  handsome  books  on  R. 
H.  Russell's  autumn  list  of  publications  is 
"  Pictures  of  Romance  and  Wonder,"  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  volume  contains 
twelve  platinum  prints  with  nearly  one  hun- 
dred other  illustrations.     (Price,  $5.00,  net.) 

. ..  .An  elaborately  illustrated  book  on  New 
York  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  is  announced 
by  the  Scribners  for  early  November  publica- 
tion. It  will  have  the  title  "  New  York 
Sketches."  The  drawings  are  by  R.  M,  Mc- 
Carter,  Jules  Guerin,  Everett  Shinn,  W.  R. 
Leigh  and  others. 

. . .  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  will  begin  the 
publication  of  a  Christmas  Annual  with  the 
December  number  of  Country  Life  in  Amer- 
ica. The  large  magazine  will  be  double  sized, 
with  colored  pages  and  supplements,  and  open- 
ing with  a  new  poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling  en- 
titled "  Pan  in  Vermont." 

. . . ."  Elementary  Hygiene  for  the  Tropics," 
by  Azel  Ames,  is  a  useful  volume  for  any  one 
who  contemplates  traveling  or  living  in  trop- 
ical countries.  There  are  chapters  on  food, 
drink,  clothing,  personal  habits  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.; 
price,  60  cents.) 


Pebbles 

The  plainer  the  woman,  the  more  suc- 
cess she  has  with  flowers. — Atchison  Globe. 

In    a    Restaurant. — He:    "Will    you 

have  a  little  lobster?  "  She:  "  Oh,  John,  this 
is  so  sudden !  " — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin. 

"It  is  said  that  a  St.  Louis  Man  has 

had  his  teeth  filled  with  anthracite  coal." 
"  Hard  coal !  That's  queer.  I  should  think 
that  bite-tuminous  would  be  ever  so  much  more 
appropriate." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

There  once  was  a  wandering  vagrant, 
Whose  felonies  often  were  flagrant; 

He  stole  some  cologne. 

Quoth  Justice  Malone, 
"  Your  crime  is  both  flagrant  and  fragrant." 

— Princeton   Tiger. 

...  .A  lady  was  looking  for  her  husband  and 
inquired  anxiously  of  a  housemaid :  "  Do 
you  happen  to  know  anything  of  your  mas- 
ter's whereabouts?"  "I'm  not  sure,  mum," 
replied  the  careful  domestic,  "  but  I  think 
they're  in  the  wash. — The  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology. 

COAL    JOKE    379,247 — SERIES    VW. 

The  crowded  car  came  to  a  stop — 
The  conductor  turned  and  said : 
"  Will  some  one  kindly  start  a  hymn? 
They're  unloading  coal  ahead !  " 

— Baltimore  Nezvs. 

....When  Paderewski  was  introduced  by 
Walter  Damrosch  to  the  champion  polo  player 
of  England  the  other  day,  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked :  "  I  know  we  shall  be  good  friends, 
for  you  are  a  dear  soul  who  plays  polo,  where- 
as I  am  a  dear  Pole  who  plays  solo." — Argo- 
naut. 

Chief    Justice    Brewer,     who    probably 

knows  more  of  the  inside  of  law  books  than 
any  man  in  the  country,  and  who  is  so  brainy 
his  head  must  ache,  started  a  fire  yesterday 
with  gasoline.  There  should  be  less  condem- 
nation in  future  of  the  ignorant  servant  girl, 
or  the  over-worked  woman  who  wants  a  quick 
fire,  who  uses  kerosene.  Compared  with  what 
Justice  Brewer  used,  kerosene  is  as  safe  as 
trying  to  start  a  fire  with  green  logs.— Atchi- 
son Globe. 

.We  regret  to  announce  that  students  at 
the  State  University  at  Lawrence  have  donned 
black  gowns  and  mortar-board  caps.  Away 
back  in  the  days  of  heathenism,  it  was  decided 
that  men  should  put  on  certain  regalia  to  do 
certain  things.  It  is  a  relic  of  that  heathenism 
when  a  student  has  to  put  on  a  certain  gar- 
ment in  order  to  recite  his  lessons.  Any  stu- 
dent who  really  wants  to  learn  doesn't  have  to 
have  a  raglan  gown  and  a  black  cap  on  to 
help  him. — Atchison  Globe. 
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The  Ideal  Education 

We  said  last  week  that  John  Milton's 
"  Letter  to  Master  Hartlib  on  Educa- 
tion," was  worth  more  pedagogically 
(how  we  hate  the  word!)  than  a  dozen 
years  of  Presidential  inaugurals.  It  is 
a  sketch  of  what  an  ideal  education  was 
nearly  three  centuries  ago.  With  all  our 
sciences  we  are  not  so  very  much  beyond 
that  ideal  now. 

May  we,  in  much  briefer  way,  with  far 
less  specification  and  far  less  wisdom, 
suggest  what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to 
go  in  these  days  to  a  good  education? 

First  and  last  and  most  important,  a 
good  education  means  extensive  knowl- 
edge. This  is  not  intensive  knowledge, 
for  in  these  days  extensive  knowledge 
cannot  be  also  intensive.  It  could  in 
Milton's  day ;  but  now  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge is  so  broad  that  a  thorough  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  it  is  beyond  any 
man's  attainment,  except  in  some  nar- 
row field.  But  a  general  and  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  great  departments 
of  knowledge  is  not  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  those  who  can  give  the  years  of 
their  youth  to  study,  and  are  gifted  with 
a  quick  apprehension.  For,  while  the 
great  stream  of  knowledge  subdivides 
into  more  minute  capillaries  than  those 
which  terminate  the  arterial  system,  yet 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  its  chief  di- 
visions, and  one  can  understand  them 
without  counting  and  mapping  all  the 
minutest  ramifications — that  belongs  to 
specialists. 

First  comes  knowledge  enough  of  the 
English  language  to  enable  one  to  speak 
and  write  it  with  fluency  and  correctness. 
We  do  not  say  with  elegance,  for  that  be- 
longs to  the  literary  specialist.  All  that 
good  education  here  requires  is  a  large 
knowledge  of  words  and  the  ability  to 
use  them  accurately.  Little  technical 
grammar  is  needed— English  has  little, 
and  granimai  is  better  learned  in  an- 
other language.  Then  comes  a  fair  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  English  literature- 
nothing  minute,  but  a  good  understand- 
mg  who  [hv  better  writers  are,  and  a  com- 
fortable knowledge  of  them.  Of  course 
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Shakespeare's  plays  will  have  been  read, 
and  Milton  and  a  dozen  other  poets,  and 
half  as  many  novelists  and  essayists  and 
historians — and,  of  course,  no  one  is  well 
educated  who  does  not  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  Bible. 

Next,  for  a  good  education,  a  fair 
knowledge  is  necessary  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  of  at  least  one  modern  lan- 
guage, either  French  or  German,  pref- 
erably both.  This  is  not  much  to  require ; 
altho  with  our  abominable  way  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  it  is  much  more  than 
it  ought  to  be.  The  reason  is  plain  why 
Latin  is  needed,  and  one  might  learn  to 
talk  it  as  easily  as  one  learns  to  talk 
French,  only  the  schools  are  to  blame. 
Greek  is  another  thing;  but  it  is  needful 
not  so  much  because  it  is  linguistically  a 
well-constructed  language,  nor  chiefly 
because  of  the  value  of  the  literature  in 
that  language — Homer,  Plato,  the  New 
Testament — for  all  that  can  be  read  in 
excellent  translations,  and  must  be  read ; 
but  because  by  studying  Greek  one  gets 
himself  oriented  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  He  has  got  back  to  the  great 
fountain-head  out  of  which  all  the 
streams  of  human  enlightenment  have 
flowed;  he  has  reached  the  root  out  of 
which  has  grown  all  the  diversified  cul- 
ture of  civilized  men.  It  will  be  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  that 
a  well  educated  man  will  learn  the  gram- 
mar of  his  own  tongue.  The  one  mod- 
ern tongue  needs  no  technicality  of  gram- 
mar beyond  the  power  to  read  it  intelli- 
gently and  speak  it  with  some  readiness. 
Nothing  less  than  this  do  we  yield  for  the 
well  educated  man. 

Mathematics  is  a  much  overrated 
study,  and  is,  again,  very  badly  taught, 
as  the  English  teachers  are  now  telling 
us ;  the  teaching  is  being  entirely  revolu- 
tionized, bothering  less  with  abstruse 
processes,  and  making  much  more  of 
practical  methods  and  uses.  Of  course, 
a  fair  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry 
is  needed,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  functions  of  a  curve  and  to  use  a 
logarithm.  A  well  educated  man  need 
go  no  further. 

The  merest  smattering  of  the  famous 
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old  studies  of  rhetoric  and  logic  is 
enough.  Their  rules  will  be  picked  up 
by  any  bright  scholar  in  the  process  of 
general  education  and  reading. 

Next  the  sciences.  This  is  the  field  of 
the  great  development  of  modern  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  this  day  a  well  educated  man 
must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  leading  sciences — it  is  more 
important  than  that  he  should  have 
skimmed  all  the  novelists  of  Poland  and 
Indiana.  First  comes  the  physics  of 
atoms  and  masses,  which  will  include  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  electricity  and 
optics,  and  will  branch  out  into  astron- 
omy, meteorology  and  geology.  Then 
follows  the  immense  field  of  biology, 
even  more  fascinating  and  wonderful, 
with  its  problem  of  evolution,  whether  in 
the  plant  or  the  animal,  reaching  down 
to  the  last  unresolved  ion  in  a  genetic 
cell,  and  backward  to  the  first  ooze  that 
paleontology  wots  of.  Not  much  of  all 
this  can  any  well  educated  man  know,  but 
the  alphabet  of  it  all  and  its  primer  he 
can  and  must  know,  so  that  he  can  under- 
stand what  more  learned  men  say. 

And  here  let  it  be  added  that  it  is  now 
essential  that  a  well  educated  man  should 
have  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  science  by  learning  something  more 
than  the  primer  of  one  of  its  branches ; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  period  of 
laboratory  study  continued  perhaps  for 
a  term  or  a  year,  devoted  to  one  of  the 
sciences.  This  is  better,  for  training, 
than  spherical  geometry ;  it  is  a  specific 
against  Eddyism  and  Dowieism  and 
Vivekanandism  and  Babism  and  meta- 
physical healing  and  all  the  pretensions 
of  quackery. 

The  general  history  of  the  world  the 
well  educated  man  will  know ;  not  of 
China  or  Peru,  but  of  Palestine,  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  the  United  States. 
He  will  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  will  turn,  in  his  daily  paper,  with  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  foreign  news,  even 
if  he  must  skip  the  football  and  murders, 
and  hardly  less  important  will  it  be  for 
him  to  have  achieved,  by  the  study  of  a 
few  chief  authorities,  the  elements  of  po- 
litical economy  and  sociology,  so  that  he 
can  know  their  principles  and  follow  their 
discussions  and  can  take  an  interest  in 
the  questions  that  make  parties  and 
classes. 


Now  all  this  is,  in  the  main,  receptive 
study.  Knowledge  has  been  funneled 
into  open  ears,  through  books  and  lec- 
tures. To  be  sure  there  has  been  some 
shadow  of  research,  as  in  every  recur- 
rence to  a  dictionary  or  other  book  of 
reference  to  find  out  something  unknown. 
But  some  further  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  initiative  investigation  a  well 
educated  man  ought  to  possess.  That 
means  the  laboratory  or  seminar  method. 
It  can  be  gained  in  the  university  or  in 
private  study ;  but  at  some  time,  in  some 
way,  good  education  should  be  capped 
by  research  in  some  one  minor  division 
of  knowledge.  That  is  bound  to  come 
in  professional  and  technical  study.  That 
man  has  not  found  the  uses  of  a  good  ed- 
ucation who  does  not  try  to  learn  all  that 
can  be  known  of  some  one  little  field  of 
knowledge.  It  may  be  in  any  line,  reli- 
gious, scientific,  political,  literary ;  one 
poet  or  school  of  poetry,  one  great  or 
small  hero  of  history,  one  battle  or  war, 
one  phase  of  ethnology.  So  Gladstone 
had  his  fad  of  Homer,  and  so  Lord  Sal- 
isbury leaves  Cabinet  and  society  to  find 
recreation  in  his  chemical  laboratory. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  disciplin- 
ary study ;  we  have  spoken  solely  of  ac- 
quisition. This  was  intentional.  We 
know  the  lingo  which  requires  at  a  cer- 
tain age  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
and  then  of  other  faculties  in  mapped 
succession ;  but  for  us  the  mind  is  one, 
and  it  needs  to  be  stored  with  knowl- 
edge. The  primary  and  most  useful 
faculty  is  that  by  which  the  brain  fibers 
catch  and  hold  impressions :  we  have  no 
fear  that  they  will  then  fail  to  interact. 
Acquire,  learn ;  retain,  remember — that 
is,  the  hoof  and  the  hump  and  the  hide  of 
the  law.  Everything  else  will  have  been 
picked  up  by  the  way,  nicety,  exactness, 
ratiocination,  above  all  wisdom  and  its 
component,  good  judgment  or  common 
sense,  which  are  essentially  little  else 
than  the  power  to  see  stereoscopically,  on 
all  sides  of  a  subject,  with  the  breadth  of 
view  which  such  large  knowledge  gives. 

Are  there  many  well  educated  men  and 
women  now?  Very  few, .hardly  any  ;  we 
have  been  defining  an  ideal  education, 
such  as  was  sought  by  him  whose  "  three 
and  twentieth  year "  seemed  to  bring 
"  no  bud  or  blossom  "  of  performance, 
but  whose  youth  was  still  "  in  strictest 
measure  "  of  study  held  as  in  the  "  great 
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Taskmaster's  eye,"  till  he  was  called  to 
be  England's  immortal  exponent  and  de- 
fender of  liberty.  We  have  spoken  of 
that  foundation  of  culture  now  so  much 
scamped  by  our  precipitate  universities, 
which  tell  the  boy  not  out  of  his  teens,  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  that  he  has 
got  general  culture  enough,  that  he  may 
now  throw  away  the  scythe  which  mows 
the  whole  field  and  may  gather  daisies 
here  and  nightshade  there  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  A  really  broad  culture  pro- 
duces a  different  kind  of  men;  the  class 
is  not  yet  extinct,  spite  of  the  colleges. 


Colombia  and  the  Canal 

The  negotiation  of  the  desired  treaty 
with   Colombia   for  the  construction  of 
the  isthmian  canal  has  been  delayed  for 
two  reasons.     An  excess  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  Rear-Admiral  Casey,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  maintain  on  the  isthmus  that 
"  perfect  neutrality  "   which   is   guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
of   1846,  offended  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment (or,  it  may  be,  only  its  Minister 
at  Washington),  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cited at  Bogota  a  suspicion  that  we  were 
seeking  a  pretext  for  taking  possession 
of  the  canal  route.     Colombians  appear 
to  have  short  memories.     The  history  of 
American    interference    on   the   isthmus 
should  prove  to  them  the  honesty  of  our 
intentions.     As  it  was  provided  that  the 
neutrality  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1846 
should  be  included  in  the  new  treaty,  Co- 
lombia is  said  to  have  asked  for  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  clause  that  would  not 
sanction    the   refusal    of     Rear-Admiral 
Casey  to  permit   the   transportation    of 
armed  Colombian  troops  on  the  railroad. 
This  was  one  cause  of  delay.      It  may 
have  been  removed  by  the  recent  action 
of  Rcar-Admiral  Casey,  who  now  allows 
armed  Colombian  troops  to  use  the  rail- 
road   without    supervision.       The   other 
ranse  lias  been   the  demand  or  request 
of    Colombia    for    a    larger    sum    as    a 
iirst  ixiyment  for  the  canal  than  she  was 
wilhng  to  take  a  year  ago— $10,000,000, 
It  IS  said,  nistead  of  $7.000.000— and  her 
professed  inability,  under  her  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  us  anything  more  than   a 
.^ase  of  the  territory  for  one  hundred 


years,  renewable  by  agreement  at  the  end 
of  that  period. 

It  should  not  be  impossible  to  over- 
come such  difficulties  as  these  by  wise 
diplomacy  and  a  due  regard  for  the  sen- 
sitive temperament  and  pecuniary  long- 
ings of  the  Colombians.  For  such  di- 
plomacy we  may  look  with  confidence  to 
Secretary  Hay.  The  changed  policy  of 
Rear-Admiral  Casey,  and  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  revolution — foreshadowed 
by  the  recent  surrender  of  the  leading 
insurgent — should  smooth  the  way  for  a 
satisfactory  agreement. 

We  should  strive  to  avoid  exciting  the 
hostility  of  the  Colombians  by  suggest- 
ing such  forcible  aggression  as  some  of 
them  seem  to  believe  that  we  have  in 
mind.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  make  a 
canal,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall 
make  it  on  the  Panama  route;  but  we 
can  gain  nothing  by  asserting  that  we 
intend  to  make  it  on  that  route  even  if 
the  consent  of  Colombia  be  withheld.  Of 
course  neither  our  Government  nor  any 
officer  representing  it  has  made  such  a 
threat.  But  the  dispatches  of  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  many  news- 
papers last  week  asserted  that  this  al- 
ternative of  taking  possession  of  the 
canal  strip  by  force,  and  making  a  canal 
under  the  Panama  Company's  conces- 
sion, was  under  consideration  at  the  cap- 
ital. We  do  not  believe  that  the  atti- 
tude or  intentions  of  the  Government  af- 
forded the  slightest  warrant  for  such  an 
assertion.  But  the  wide  publication  of 
it  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  diplomacy  or  to  endear  us  to  our 
neighbors  in  South  America. 

The  consent  of  Colombia,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  is  indispensable. 
The  Panama  Company's  concession  pro- 
vides that  the  concession  itself  shall  be 
forfeited  if  the  company  sells  it  to  any 
government.  The  railway,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  company,  is  exposed  to 
similar  forfeiture.  Not  until  Colombia 
authorized  the  company  to  disregard  the 
restriction  was  the  company  able  to  of- 
fer its  property  to  the  United  States. 
The  law  under  which  the  President  is 
acting  requires  the  making  of  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  with  Colombia  by  treaty 
before  we  can  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  Panama  Company's  property  and 
privileges  and  begin  the  work  of  con- 
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structing  a  canal.  Additional  legislation 
would  be  needed  before  the  President 
would  have  authority  to  invade  Colom- 
bian territory  and  make  a  canal  there 
without  Colombia's  consent.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  any  state  of  affairs  at  present 
fairly  conceivable,  would  not  ask  for 
such  authority.  We  do  not  say  that 
Congress  would  grant  it  or  that  he  would 
use  it  if  granted.  The  protocol  of  a 
year  ago,  in  which  Colombia  expressed 
her  willingness  to  grant  most  of  the 
privileges  we  desire,  has  no  binding  ef- 
fect and  would  not  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  acquisition  of  the  canal  strip 
by  force. 

By  the  treaty  of  1846,  under  which 
we  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus, 
we  solemnly  guarantee  Colombia's  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  ''  in  said  ter- 
ritory." To  take  possession  of  the  canal 
strip  and  to  construct  a  canal  there  with- 
out Colombia's  consent  would  be  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  our  own  treaty 
agreement  concerning  the  territory  in 
question.  Those  who  have  hastily 
seemed  to  suggest  such  action,  to  be  tak- 
en if  Colombia's  consent  should  not  be 
given  "  within  a  reasonable  time,"  have 
also  suggested  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation and  the  protests  of  Colombia 
could  be  referred  to  The  Hague  tribunal 
for  adjudication.  But  that  tribunal 
would  not  sanction  the  violation  of  treaty 
agreements. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Colombia  now 
intends  to  obstruct  unreasonably  the 
building  of  a  canal  in  her  territory  by 
the  United  States.  If  she  should  here- 
after make  demands  so  unreasonable  that 
we  could  not  comply  with  them,  an  ap- 
peal from  us  to  the  entire  civilized  world 
for  moral  support,  and  for  a  universal 
denunciation  of  her  narrow  policy  would 
probably  be  sufficient.  But  such  folly  on 
her  part  is  not  to  be  expected.  So  long 
as  there  are  no  signs  of  it,  and  even  if  it 
should  be  exhibited,  Americans  ought 
not  to  suggest  with  approval  a  policy  of 
forcible  aggression  and  conquest  on  the 
isthmus  and  thus  exasperate  the  sensi- 
tive and  impulsive  people  of  those  south- 
ern countries,  where,  unfortunately  and 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  in  recent 
years  our  declarations  of  neighborly  and 
disinterested  friendship  have  come  to  be 
regarded  with  some  divStrust, 


Ethnologists  and  Missionaries 

Christianity  is  worth  vastly  more 
than  ethnology.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  civilize  a  people  than  it  is  to 
preserve  them  as  specimens  of  a  vanish- 
ing stage  of  human  development.  Many 
interesting  practices,  such  as  cannibal- 
ism, tattooing,  polyandry,  witchchaft, 
head-hunting,  sun-dances,  have  to  be 
given  up  before  wild  people  can  be  made 
fit  to  live  with. 

All  this  we  understand,  yet  we  have  a 
word  to  say,  not  in  condemnation  of  mis- 
sionary work,  but  in  criticism  of  the 
doings  of  some  missionaries,  and  by  way 
of  suggestion  to  all  of  them. 

At  the  congress  of  Americanists  re- 
cently held  in  this  city — an  exceptionally 
interesting  assembly  of  scientific  men — 
all  the  discussions  were  marked  by  a  note 
of  regret  that  barbarian  traditions,  arts 
and  schemes  of  social  organization  are 
so  rapidly  disappearing  that  only  by 
most  strenuous  activity  and  almost  lav- 
ish expenditures  of  money  can  knowl- 
edge of  priceless  value  to  science  and  to 
history  be  saved  to  the  world.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  America,  where  the 
aboriginal  life  of  the  native  Indian  tribes 
has  been  a  particularly  rich  field  for  eth- 
nological research.  Not  only  are  entire 
groups  dying  out,  as  whole  tribes  and 
federations  have  died  out  in  the  past, 
but,  what  is  at  this  moment  a  more  im- 
portant consideration,  tribes  that  are 
still  numerous  are  giving  up  tribal  life. 
The  younger  generation  is  being  taught 
in  agency  schools,  or  institutions  like 
Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  the  old  tra- 
ditions and  handicrafts  are  not  being 
handed  on  to  posterity.  At  many  agen- 
cies a  few  aged  men  are  the  only  individ- 
uals left  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
old  ways.  Very  soon  they  will  have  been 
numbered  with  their  fathers,  and  all 
knowledge  of  customs  of  exceeding  in- 
terest will  have  become  extinct. 

The  relations  of  missionaries  to  this 
rapid  disappearance  of  old  traditions,  and 
yet  older  arts,  were  not  a  subject  of 
formal  discussion  by  the  congress ;  but 
they  were  continually  brought  up  in  con- 
versation, at  lunches,  "  smokers,"  and 
other  occasions  of  informal  meeting.  In 
these  talks  it  was  made  apparent  that, 
with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  the  ethnolo- 
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gists  feel  that  missionary  efforts,  while 
deserving  of  generous  praise  and  of  sup- 
port in  the  main,  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  no  little  unjustifiable  destruction 
of  things  valuable  both  to  the  aborigines 
themselves  and  to  the  mind  of  civilized 
man.  The  ethnologists  say,  and  with 
too  much  truth,  that  as  a  rule  mission- 
aries have  been  persons  ignorant  of  eth- 
nological knowledge  and  of  both  the 
scientific  and  the  moral  value  of  aborig- 
inal traditions,  customs  and  arts.  The 
stories  of  mischievous  teachings  in  the 
name  of  religion  that  were  circulated  in 
these  conversations  were  often  as  pa- 
thetic as  they  were  amusing.  A  lady 
who  has  herself  accomplished  note- 
worthy work  in  both  missionary  activity 
and  in  ethnological  research  told  with 
sincere  sorrow  of  the  pernicious  activity 
of  an  ardent  young  woman  in  the  mis- 
sion field  who  felt  that  she  had  achieved 
a  noteworthy  triumph  when  she  had  per- 
suaded the  native  women  at  her  post  to 
prefer  aniline  dyes  to  their  old  "  heath- 
en "  colors.  An  ethnologist  of  world- 
wide renown,  who  has  cordially  seconded 
every  promising  attempt  to  make  the 
North  American  Indians  worthy  of 
American  citizenship,  said  that  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  while  taking  down  a  tra- 
dition of  great  poetic  and  moral  beauty 
from  the  lips  of  a  feeble  old  chief,  he 
was  asked  in  a  trembling  voice  whether 
he  (the  ethnologist)  believed,  as  a  cer- 
tain missionary  whose  name  was  given 
had  been  teaching  this  tribe,  that  a  poor 
old  chief  would  certainly  "  go  to  hell  " 
if  he  continued  to  love  his  blanket  and 
his  feathers  better  than  the  white  man's 
dress. 

^  It  will  be  easy,  of  course,  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  reply  that  these  are  excep- 
tional instances.  Doubtless  they  are. 
We  fear,  however,  that  they  are  typical 
of  a  much  mistaken  zeal  which,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  have  entered  into 
the  teaching  of  missionaries  ignorant  of 
nearly  everything  that  the  word  ethnol- 
ogy stands  for.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult, as  all  historic  contact  between  a  su- 
perior and  an  inferior  race  has  shown, 
than  to  make  those  who  ardently  desire 
to  uplift  and  convert,  sympathetically 
appreciative  of  the  good  which  exists  in 
the  inferior.  Tt  is  only  the  trained  stu- 
dent who  ever  fully  understands  how 
nearly  identical  in  substance  arc  human 


customs  and  institutions  that  differ  most 
widely  in  outward  expression,  and  how 
important,  for  the  moral  well-being  of 
the  lowly,  the  familiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion may  be. 

In  this  last  consideration  there  is  cause 
for  regret  over  the  destruction  that  has 
been  wrought,  quite  as  deep  as  that 
which  is  found  in  the  loss  to  human 
knowledge.  When  the  Indian  is  told 
that  the  white  men's  ways  are  on  all  ac- 
counts better  than  his  own,  and  is  made 
to  see  that  he  can  get  on  better  from  the 
white  man's  point  of  view  by  adopting 
the  new  usages,  he,  too,  often  changes 
his  practices  without  changing  his  pref- 
erences or  his  convictions,  and  the  net 
product  is  a  hypocrite.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance that  ethnologists  in  the  field, 
men  of  integrity  and  possessed  of  that 
common  sense  which  is  developed  by  ca- 
reers of  hardship  and  danger,  almost 
without  exception  testify  that  the  men 
whom  they  can  trust,  whom  they  can  tie 
up  to  in  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
betrayed,  are  "  the  old  fellows,"  the  con- 
servatives who  cling  to  old  usages,  while 
too  often  the  younger  men,  whose  minds 
and  characters  have  been  formed  in 
ap-ency  or  mission  schools,  have  to  be 
watched. 

It  is  almost  certain  also  that  the  cause 
of  missions  itself  has  seriously  suffered 
from  the  denunciation  as  "  heathen  "  and 
"  depraved  "  of  traditions  and  customs 
which  those  familiar  with  the  facts  know 
to  be  beautiful,  and  often  of  real  nobility. 
The  average  American  is  much  too  ready 
to  believe  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian.  Like  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  general,  he  thinks  far  too  con- 
temptuously of  inferior  races.  He  has 
not  learned  to  appreciate  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  stock  of  poetic  and 
artistic  ideas.  A  wider  knowledge  and 
a  deeper  sympathy  would  make  him  esti- 
mate at  a  higher  value  the  moral  worth 
of  his  fellow  men  of  darker  skin.  He 
would  have  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
value  of  all  efforts  to  save  and  to  up- 
lift. We  entertain  no  doubt  that  where 
missionary  teachings  and, methods  have 
been  regardful  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  in  "  heathenism  "  the  world  gives  a 
far  more  sympathetic  support  to  mis- 
sionary endeavors  to  stamp  out  that 
which  is  essentially  depraved. 
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Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a  more 
cathoHc  view  of  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional relations  of  differing  races  to  one 
another  should  prevail.  To  send  into 
the  mission  field  teachers  whose  chief 
qualification  is  a  religious  zeal  can  only 
work  cumulative  mischief.  We  are  glad 
that  our  best  theological  seminaries  in- 
clude in  their  instruction  lectures  by 
careful  students  of  native  traditions  and 
institutions.  Wise  missionary  training 
requires  that  such  instruction  become 
general. 

How  Colonies  Are  Governed 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks^  of  Cornell 
University,  has  lately  returned  from  a 
prolonged  official  investigation  of  the 
govenment  of  colonies  by  the  various  na- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  understanding 
of  the  better  method  of  governing  the 
Philippines.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
qualifications  by  a  study  of  political  econ- 
omy and  government.  His  conclusions 
are  given  in  a  full  report  to  the  War  De- 
partment, an  abstract  of  which  appears  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  Another  im- 
portant part  of  his  report  is  outlined  in 
a  valuable  article  in  The  Independent 
of  this  week. 

Professor  Jenks  finds  that  in  British 
India  the  purpose  of  the  government  is 
the  benefit  of  the  people  governed.  In- 
dia is  governed  for  the  good  of  India 
rather  than  of  England.  There  is  in  In- 
dia almost  nothing  that  may  be  called 
representative  government.  In  Lon- 
don there  is  a  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia assisted  by  a  Council  of  India.  This 
Council  consists  of  not  less  than  ten  mem- 
bers, at  least  nine  of  whom  must  have 
served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India. 
They  are  a  body  of  experts,  able  and  con- 
scientious, but  they  are  not  Indians.  In 
India  itself  the  Governor-General  is  an 
Englishman.  His  Council  consists  of 
six  Englishmen.  Sixteen  additional  mem- 
bers form  the  Legislative  Council,  among 
whom  are  always  one  or  more  natives,  but 
they  are  not  elected  by  the  people  but 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
In  the  larger  districts  into  which  India  is 
divided  the  conditions  are  the  same.  The 
sub-governors  are  all  appointed;  none 
elected.  One  has  to  come  down  to  the 
villages  to  find  anything  like  self-gov- 
ernment.    There  the  head-man  may  be 


hereditary  or  may  be  elected,  but  if  an 
incompetent  person  is  elected  the  Govern- 
ment removes  him  and  appoints  some 
one  in  his  place. 

At  attempt  was  made  under  Lord  Ri- 
pon,  1880-1884,  toward  somewhat  more 
self-government.  Certain  groups  of  vil- 
lages were  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
Council,  thus  forming  what  we  would 
call  a  county  board  of  supervisors,  which 
should  have  charge  of  roads  and  such 
things,  but  the  people  have  not  taken  to 
it;  the  officials  chosen  have  been  simply 
subservient  to  the  English  administrator, 
and  the  system  is  not  generally  approved 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  native  States  of  India  are  governed 
nominally  by  their  native  rulers,  but  in 
each  case  the  British  Resident  controls 
his  action  and  puts  an  end  to  abuse  of 
power. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  fed- 
erated Malay  States  much  the  same  con- 
dition exists.  The  Government  here  has 
produced  a  condition  of  order  and  finan- 
cial prosperity  which  is  admirable.  There 
is  an  hereditary  Sultanship,  but  all  legis- 
lative action  is  controlled  by  the  British 
Resident.  The  Straits  possess  the  rich- 
est tin  mines  in  the  world  and  their  finan- 
cial condition  is  most  enviable.  They 
have  macadamized  roads,  a  railroad  sys- 
tem, automobiles,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, incinerators  for  disposing  of 
garbage,  water  works  and  many  other  im- 
provements of  the  most  highly  civilized 
States.  But  there  is  no  attempt  at  local 
self-government,  and  the  opinion  seems 
universal  among  both  natives  and  Eng- 
lish that  the  people  are  not  fit  for  it. 

The  same  condition  substantially  exists 
in  the  Dutch  Colonies.  Even  the  village 
head-man,  if  elected,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dutch  Government.  Everything  is 
done  by  Dutch  officials.  Even  in  the  larg- 
er cities,  like  Batavia,  the  local  inhabit- 
ants, whether  Javanese,  Chinese,  Eng- 
lish or  Dutch,  have  no  power  whatever. 
Taxes  are  levied,  streets  opened,  cities 
cleaned  and  lighted  by  the  Government ; 
and  Dutch  officials  believe  they  are  giv- 
ing the  Javanese  all  the  liberty  they  are 
really  capable  of  using. 

In  French  Indo-China  a  little  more 
self-government  has  been  attemipted,  and 
yet  in  Cochin  China,  which  is  really  a 
colony  and  not  a  protectorate,  like  the 
other  divisions  of  Indo-China,  the  exec- 
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titive  is  aided  by  a  privy  council  of  nine 
members,  of  whom  the  majority  are 
French  officials ;  but  four  may  be  natives, 
not  elected,  however,  but  appointed.  Yet 
there  is  a  Colonial  Council  of  sixteen 
members,  six  of  whom  are  Asiatics  and 
elected  by  delegates  from  the  municipal- 
ity or  selected  notables.  In  the  villages 
certain  registered  people  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  village  officers.  The  larg- 
er States  have  municipal  councils  to  as- 
sist the  Mayor  and  his  assistants.  In 
Saigon,  the  capital,  this  Council  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  French  and  four  natives, 
all  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  There 
is  a  goodly  measure  of  self-government 
in  local  affairs,  and  in  the  larger  divisions 
the  native  Annannites  are  given  repre- 
sentation, altho  French  supervision  is 
everywhere,  and  the  French  members  are 
kept  in  the  majority. 

Professor  Jenks  then  reviews  what  we 
have  done  for  self-government  in  the 
Philippines.  After  showing  how  hetero- 
geneous is  the  population,  and  that  even 
the  better  educated  Filipinos  have  not 
the  culture  and  education  of  the  better 
educated  Hindus,  and  that  the  Negritos 
are  as  much  below  the  average  Tagalog  of 
Luzon  as  the  Comanches  are  below  the 
residents  of  Boston,  and  after  showing 
that  probably  less  than  5  per  cent,  can 
speak  Spanish  or  have  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  education,  he  tells  us  that  we 
have  already  given  to  the  Filipinos  prac- 
tically everywhere  except  in  Mindanao 
a  greater  measure  of  self-government 
than  is  possessed  by  any  other  Oriental 
people,  whether  independent  or  colonial. 

The  Filipinos  elect  all  their  local  offi- 
cials and  direct  the  government.  Every 
male  Filipino  of  the  age  of  twenty-three 
who  pays  a  tax  of  $15,  or  owns  real  prop- 
erty worth  $250,  or  who  can  speak,  read 
and  write  either  English  or  Spanish,  has 
a  right  to  vote.  He  elects  the  men  to  di- 
rect his  local  affairs,  and  through  these 
has  a  larger  share  in  determining  what 
shall  be  done  in  local  matters  and  what 
taxes  shall  be  levied  than  do  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  part  of  India,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  China  or  Japan.  .The  local  offi- 
cials elect  the  Governors  of  provinces 
with  the  exception  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Supervisor.  It  is  proposed  soon  to  give 
the  Filipinos  the  election  of  a  general  leg- 
islative assembly  which  will  have  a  veto 
on  practically  ovcrvtbing  proposed,  and 


two  representatives  are  to  be  sent  to  our 
Congress.  The  rulers  of  the  thirty-five 
millions  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  British  India 
do  not  allow  a  single  representative 
chosen  by  the  people  in  their  own  home 
Parliament,  and  yet  they  think  that  their 
people  have  all  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment that  it  is  wise  to  grant  them. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  allowing  this  much  of  self-gov- 
ernment, contrary  as  it  is  to  all  prece- 
dent, and  recognizing  as  we  do  the  fact 
that  the  Filipinos  themselves  are  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  its  wisdom.  It  is 
something  to  which  they  have  never  been 
accustomed ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  educate  a  people  in  self-gov- 
ernment is  to  give  them  practice  in  it.  We 
are  establishing  such  a  system  of  popular 
education  as  no  Eastern  people  has  ever 
enjoyed  before,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment is  a  long  while  in  becoming  suc- 
cessful. It  may  take  three  or  four  gen- 
erations ;  but  if  it  were  not  tried  it  might 
take  thirty  or  forty  generations. 

The     Contagiousness    of    Tuber- 
culosis 

Professor  Koch  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  for  Tuberculosis, 
held  this  year  near  the  end  of  October 
in  Berlin  reaffirmed  the  opinion  which 
created  so  much  of  a  sensation  at  last 
year's  meeting  in  London,  that  bovine 
and  human  tuberculosis  are  not  inter- 
communicable.  The  great  discoverer  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  a  discovery  by 
which  the  whole  medical  aspect  of  tuber- 
culosis was  revolutionized,  insists  that 
there  is  not  the  danger  from  infected 
meat  and  milk  that  has  been  taught  or 
the  mortality  directly  traceable  to  these 
sources  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is 
at  present.  As  it  is,  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis is  quite  rare,  and  generalized  tuber- 
culosis with  the  initial  lesions  in  the  di- 
gestive tract  a  distinct  medical  curiosity. 
In  spite  of  many  legal  regulations  it  is 
confessed,  however,  that  tuberculously 
infected  meat  and,  especially,  milk  have 
not  thus  far  been  kept  successfully  off 
the  market.  As  to  similarly  contami- 
nated butter, it  has  been^found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  nothing  is  said  about  it,  tho 
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the  process  of  butter  making  does  not  bacilli  of  any  kind  except  such  as  have 

claim  to  destroy  tubercle  bacilli,  and  it  is  been  hightened  in  virulence  by  passage 

well  known  to  be  a  favorable  culture  me-  through  animals  of  the  same  species  may 

dium.  yet  at  times  be  infected  by  bacilli  from 

The  cases  of  tuberculous  infection  sup-  human  subjects,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 

posed  to  be  derived  from  animals  or  their  that  the  more  virulent  bacilli  of  bovine 

products  Professor  Koch  thinks  can  be  tuberculosis   may  prove   pathogenic   for 

explained  on  other  grounds.     He  does  man. 

not  deny  absolutely  the  possibility  of  tu-  The  vexed  question  of  intercommuni- 

berculous   infection    from    animals,    but  cability  remains  as  yet  unsettled  then,  but 

considers  it  to  be  so  rare  as  to  be  prac-  Professor  Koch's  contention  that  more 

tically  negligible.     Even  the  cases  of  lo-  care  is  needed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

cal  skin  lesions  of  tuberculosis  which  oc-  tuberculosis  from  affected  human  beings 

cur  in  butchers,  and  which  have  usually  to  those  as  yet  unaffected  is  the  keynote 

been  attributed  to  their  frequent  contact  of  the  present  situation  in  the  warfare 

with  tuberculous  meat,  he  thinks  may  be  against  the  dreaded  white  plague  of  the 

explained   on   other   grounds.     Koch   is  North.     Tuberculosis     is     not     directly 

under  the  impression  that  he  has  seen  hereditary  at  all.     It  is  indirectly  hered- 

and  that  a  consultation  of  carefully  made  itary — that  is,  there  is  an  inherited  pre- 

statistics  would  show  quite  as  many  car-  disposition  to  the  disease  only  inasmuch 

penters      suffering      from      tuberculous  as  descendants  of  the  tuberculous  may 

nodules    as    butchers.     Any    occupation  be,  tho  they  by  no  means  necessarily  are, 

that  causes  frequent  slight  wounds  ex-  of  delicate  constitution.     Any  mode  of 

poses  those  engaged  in  it  to  a  certain  healthy  outdoor  life  in  youth  that  will  do 

risk  of  tuberculous  skin  infection,  since  away  with  this  tendency  to  delicate  health 

tubercle  bacilli  are  very  abundant  in  liv-  will  completely  obliterate  the  predisposi- 

ing  rooms  and  work  rooms.  tion  to  tuberculosis.     At  least  one  large 

Professor  Koch's  reasseveration  of  his  life  insurance  company  has  expressed  its 
opinion  did  not  meet  with  the  general  preference  for  risks  on  the  lives  of  men 
dissent  manifested  last  year  because  he  who  are  of  normal  weight  for  their  hight 
has  modified  his  original  attitude  at  least  even  tho  they  have  tuberculous  heredity, 
to  the  extent  of  conceding  the  possibil-  rather  than  on  the  lives  of  men  twenty 
ity  of  tuberculosis  being  transferred  from  pounds  under  average  weight  without 
animals  to  man.  Professor  Nocard,  of  such  heredity.  It  is  environment,  not 
Paris,  however,  the  distinguished  author-  heredity,  that  counts, 
ity  on  veterinary  medicine,  whose  bac-  Professor  Koch  is  eminently  right  in 
teriological  work  in  connection  with  the  his  declaration  that  we  shall  accomplish 
original  Pasteur  Institute  has  given  him  much  more  for  the  suppression  of  tuber- 
a  world  wide  reputation,  said  that  ob-  culosis  by  legal  regulations  for  the  im- 
servations  made  during  the  past  year  provement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
stimulated  by  Professor  Koch's  London  and  for  the  proper  ventilation  and  in- 
declaration  make  it  absolutely  certain  spection  of  factories  and  work  rooms 
that  occasionally  at  least  animals  acquire  than  by  the  inspection  of  meat  and  milk, 
tuberculosis  from  human  beings  suffer-  This  latter  method  of  prophylaxis  has 
ing  from  the  disease.  It  is  harder  to  perhaps  been  exaggerated  in  importance, 
demonstrate  the  converse  proposition,  but  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  accom- 
there  are  good  a  priori  reasons  for  its  plished  great  good  not  only  as  regards 
acceptance.  The  tubercle  bacilli  found  the  avoidance  of  the  distribution  of  tu- 
in  different  groups  of  animals  and  in  man  bercle  bacilli,  but  also  and  especially  in 
have  variations  of  virulence.  The  tuber-  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  dairy 
cle  bacilli  from  human  subjects  of  the  products  generally.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
disease  are  rather  low  in  the  scale  of  take  to  attempt  to  limit  the  usefulness  of 
virulence  as  regards  their  power  of  in-  bureaus  of  animal  industry  originally 
fecting  other  beings  besides  man.  The  founded  to  meet  the  dangers  from  tuber- 
bacillus  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is,  on  the  culosis.  If  Professor  Koch's  insistence 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  virulent.  If  will  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  at 
even  cattle,  then,  which  are  normally  least  as  great  care  with  regard  to  possi- 
quite  refractory  to  infection  by  tubercle  bk  contamination   from  human  sources 
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then  he  will  have  worthily  employed  his 
great  influence  in  arousing  public  opin- 


ion. 


With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  hu- 
man contagion  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
exaggeration  of  the  danger  involved  if 
the  subjects  of  the  disease  are  careless  in 
their  habits.     How  widely  the  tubercu- 
lous material  may  be  distributed  is  well 
brought  out  by  a  recent  contributor  to 
the     Berliner     Medicinische      Wochen- 
schrift  who   found  tubercle   bacilli    be- 
neath the  nails  of  children  under  two 
years  of  age  in  more  than  one-third  of  a 
series  of  cases  examined  for  the  purpose. 
In  most  of  the  families  there  was  a  his- 
tory of  tuberculosis  either  in  a  near  rela- 
tive or  in  some  member  of  the  household. 
This   emphasizes   the   necessity   for   the 
greatest  care  in   such  cases.     There   is 
very  little  danger  from  casual  contact  or 
even  from  prolonged  association  if  prop- 
er measures  of  cleanliness  are  enforced, 
but  great  risk  if  careless  habits  are  per- 
mitted.    Visitors  to  the  poor  can  do  them 
no  greater  favor,  nor  save  more  human 
suffering    in    any   other    way,    than    by 
teaching  the  lesson  of  almost  meticulous 
cleanliness  on  tuberculous  families.  Un- 
til properly  directed  philanthropy  shall 
improve  the  dwelings  of  the  poor,  this 
must  constitute  the  best  possible  means 
of  helping  on  the  fortunately  ever  more 
and  more  successful  warfare  against  tu- 
berculosis. 

Suspension     J^^^^  ^^^  ^een  a  lapse  of 
of  Law        ^^^^   during   the  coal   strike 
not    only    in    Pennsylvania, 
but  also  here  in  New  York.     There  was 
a  law  here  against  polluting  the  air  with 
coal   smoke.     It  has  been  enforced  no- 
where, because  people  had  to  use  soft 
coal.     Now  we  hear  that  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Health,  v/ho  have  no  power  to 
suspend  the  law,  will  again  enforce  it  af- 
ter November  15th.     And  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  practicallv  suspended 
the  collection  of  duty  on  cargoes  of  Welsh 
coal.     The  law  allows  coal  to  come  in 
free  that  has  over  92  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
Usually  Welsh  coal  pays  dutv  as  having 
less  than  92  per  cent.,  but  of  'late  the  im- 
porters have  entered  it  free,  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  ordered  leniency  in  case  of 
doubt;   and   so  no   analysis   was   made. 
Ihis  is  greater  generosity  than  has  been 
shown  importers  in  the  late  famine  of 


steel  billets.  The  importers  bought  in 
Germany  at  a  reduced  export  price,  "  to 
keep  the  factories  going,"  but  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  duty  on  the  domestic  price 
in  Germany. 

TM-     01    .•         We     published     three 

The    Salvation  -     ^  j-^      •   1 

.  weeks    ago   an   editorial 

^  in  criticism  of  the  gov- 

ernment of  the  Salvation  Army  which 
we  expected   would   evoke   reply.      We 
have  such  a  reply  from  S.  L.  Brengle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel    in    the    Army,    and 
"  National    Spiritual    Special."     He   de- 
clares that  the  decline  in  public  interest 
in  the  Army  after  the  secession  of  Bal- 
lington  Booth  was  temporary,  and  that 
the  American  public  has  supported  the 
Army  by  gifts  larger  than  ever  received 
before,  while  in  the  number  of  officers 
and  social  institutions  created  within  the 
last  six  years  America  leads  the  world. 
Colonel    Brengle     denies    that     General 
Booth  has  attempted  to  establish  a  fam- 
ily  dynasty,   and   declares   that   he   has 
treated  his  own  children  no  better  than 
other  people,  and  he  intimates  that  the 
secession  of  three  of  them  is  due  to  their 
desire   to   secure   the   exceptional    favor 
which   was    refused    them.     That   they, 
trained  under  their  father's  eye,  should 
have  been  given  rank  among  many  others 
he  thinks  only  right.     There  are  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  other  Commissioners  who 
have  no  connection  with  the  Booth  fam- 
ily.    He   declares  that  General   Booth's 
youngest  daughter,  Lucy,  was  well  out 
of  her  teens  when  she  received  the  com- 
mand in  India,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  her  appointment  the 
work  there  was  "  all  but  wrecked."  There 
are  now  1,500  officers  in  India  and  10,- 
000  scholars  in  the  schools.     The  "  com- 
mon report  "  about  the  agreement  of  the 
four  daughters  not  to  marry  any  one  who 
would  not  assent  to  their  superior  author- 
ity in  the  Army  Colonel  Brengle  declares 
**  from  the  best  possible  authority  "  to  be 
untrue,  and  it  is  one  that  he  had  never 
heard.      He    says   that    if    Mrs.    Booth- 
Tucker,  as  Colonel,  signed  orders  above 
her  husband's  name,  it  was  at  his  desire, 
and  that  no  protest  was  ever  made  by  the 
staff.     He  declares  that  the  entire  Armv 
would   protest   against   General   Booth's 
retiring   from   command.     We   give   the 
substance  of  Colonel  Brengle's  communi- 
cation, which  is  written  in  an  excellent 
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Samoa  and  the 
Sabbath    . 


Spirit,  that  we  may  fairly  represent  the  at- 
titude of  the  officers  at  headquarters  here. 

Samoa  is  hereafter  to 
reckon  the  days  of  the 
week  after  the  Western 
and  not  the  Eastern  manner,  a  change  of 
one  in  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
month.  Let  us  see  what  that  might  in- 
volve. If  what  was  Saturday  now  be- 
comes Sunday,  why  cannot  the  Jews  and 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  still  call  it  Sat- 
urday, while  the  Christians  call  it  Sun- 
day, and  both  rest  and  worship  on  the 
same  day  by  this  perfectly  proper  con- 
vention? Or,  indeed,  why  should  not 
our  American  Jews  send  their  chief 
rabbis  on  a  tour  around  the  world,  in  the 
right  direction,  and  have  them  come  back 
to  find  that  their  seventh  day  is  our  first 
day  ?  We  cannot  see  that  it  really  makes 
any  real  difference  where  in  the  week  you 
begin  to  count  from,  nor  indeed  that 
there  is  any  beginning  to  the  week.  The 
entire  difference  as  to  the  Sabbath  day  is 
a  mere  conventional  formalism  that  has 
no  inherent  importance ;  and  if  any  one 
thinks  it  has,  let  him  take  a  trip  around 
the  world  and  come  back  in  line  with 
other  people. 

Dr.  Parkhurst's  statement  that  a  man 
starving  has  the  right  to  take  food  where 
he  can  find  it,  has  stirred  some  criticism, 
as  if  he  had  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  But 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Berry,  defends  him.     He  thus  writes  us : 

The  Bible  certainly  teaches  a  "  Higher  Law  " 
at  times  than  the  Commandments.     Oaths  are 
justified   and    exemplified.     Christ   taught   the 
setting  aside  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in 
cases  of  necessity  and  mercy.     And  children 
are  to  obey  their  parents  only  "  in  the  Lord." 
Moreover,  killing  becomes  a  duty  in  case  of 
self-preservation.     And  if  I  may  take  another's 
life  to  save  my  own,  much  more  may  I,  if  it  be 
necessary,  take  a  little  of  his  property  for  the 
same  reason,  always  provided  there  is  the  ne- 
cessity, as  in  David's  stealing  the  shew-bread 
for  his  hungry  soldiers,  which  Christ  unquali- 
fiedly approved.     So  the  Bible  teaches  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Ninth  Commandment  in  many  in- 
stances— notably  that  of  Samuel's  deception  of 
Saul   in  going  down  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint 
David  to  be  king  under  cover  of  offering  sac- 
rifice.    And  the  Divine  blessing  of  the  mid 
wives  for  their  deception  in  covering  up  their 


failure  to  destroy  the  male  infants  of  the  He- 
brews is  a  case  in  point.  These  are  buttressed 
by  the  instances  of  Rahab  and  Elisha,  and  sev- 
eral others.  A  law,  however  high,  must  give 
way  to  a  higher. 

Let  them  come,  all  the  kings  and 
princes  that  wish  to  visit  our  Republic. 
There  is  the  King  of  Siam,  who  wants 
an  official  invitation,  and,  of  course,  he 
should  have  it.  It  is  well  worth  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  us.  And  the 
King  of  Belgium ;  well,  we  hesitate  there. 
And  General  Corbin  comes  back  from  the 
German  maneuvers  and  reports  that 
King  Edward  will  send  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position in  1904;  and  next  year  Prince 
Henry,  of  Germany,  is  likely  to  come 
again  for  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great  which  the  Emperor 
William  has  presented  to  the  American 
Government.  Then  the  Generals  are 
coming.  Lord  Roberts  and  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Waldersee,  who  has  an  Ameri- 
can wife.  And  we  will  not  make  them 
answer  the  ridiculous  set  of  questions 
with  which  other  immigrants  are  in- 
sulted. 

A  fine  example  of  the  newer  methods 
of  comity  in  mission  work  appears  in 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  over  a  year.  All  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions, except  the  Episcopal,  are  members 
of  it,  and  the  missionaries  of  that  de- 
nomination hesitated  to  join  until  their 
bishop  should  arrive.  The  territory  is 
divided  between  them,  so  as  to  avoid 
clashing,  and  the  churches  all  have  the 
same  name.  Evangelical  Church, 
whether  supported  by  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  United  Brethren,  or 
Disciple  boards.  There  are  26  ordained 
American  missionaries  employed  and  3 
physicians,  also  1,634  communicants  and 
3,300  candidates.  This  Protestant  activ- 
ity will  have  an  excellent  reflex  influ- 
ence in  the  Catholic  Church  there. 

While  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
are  inclining  to  turn  aside  from  the  pro- 
posal of  the  United  Brethren  for  union, 
and  look  to  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  presbyteries  of  that  Church 
that  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Cum- 
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berland  Presbyterians  are  beginning  to 
ask  for  reunion.  The  Presbytery  of 
Mattoon,  111.,  and  that  of  Indianapolis 
have  both  adopted  a  memorial  favoring 
union,  and  one  of  them  actually  declares 
that  the  now  assured  creed  revision  in- 
volves "  the  removal  of  all  doctrinal  bar- 
riers." The  presbyteries  are  all  adopt- 
ing the  revision  as  sent  down  from  the 
Assembly.  So  it  does,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  one  schism  will  be 
soon  healed. 

Sterne  tells  us  that  they  do  some 
things  better  m  France  than  in  England ; 
they  do  some  things  better  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  We  doubt  if  any- 
where in  the  North  could  be  seen  such  a 
sight  as  is  in  every  one's  eyes  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga.  The  Columbus  Iron  Works, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  there,  is  re- 
building its  plant.  The  brick  work  is 
contracted  for  by  a  negro  who  employs 
fifty  masons.  White  mechanics  are  en- 
gaged in  other  lines,  and  there  is  perfect 
peace  between  them.  A  white  and  a  black 
mason  or  carpenter  will  work  on  the 
same  wall.  They  work  together,  but 
they  separate  socially.  Why  can  they 
not  vote  together  without  danger  of  so- 
cial mixture? 

President  Eliot  says  very  truly,  in  a 
late  address,  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem has  failed  to  make  all  our  people  in- 
telligent. Of  course  it  has.  So  has 
the  Church  failed  to  make  them  all  re- 
ligious and  moral;  and  popular  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  produce  good  political 
conditions  everywhere.  We  have  not  yet 
intelligence  enough,  he  says,  to  have  de- 
vised a  cure  for  drunkenness,  or  a  pre- 
ventive of  gambling,  or  a  distaste  for 
weak  literature  and  drama,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  strikes.  President 
Eliot  asks  for  five  times  as  much  to  be 
spent  on  public  schools.  That  is  all  well ; 
but  all  the  education  in  the  world  will  no 
more  eliminate  fools  and  villains  than  it 
will  quench  volcanoes. 

In  anticipation  of  election  figures,  it  is 
amusing  to  read  the  official  forecasts 
from  the  political  headquarters  in  this 
State.  A  full  and  careful  canvass  gives 
the  Democratic  leaders  the  absolute  as- 


surance of  35,000  majority,  while  a  sim- 
ilar canvass  gives  the  Republican  leaders 
37,600  majority.  Greater  New  York  is 
going  by  120,000  for  Coler,  according  to 
his  friends,  while  his  opponents  allow 
him  but  50,000.     Such  are  the  rainbows. 

The  presbyteries  by  the  score  are  all 
voting  to  approve  the  overtures  for  a  re- 
vised Confession  of  Faith ;  there  are  no 
exceptions.  Accordingly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
should  any  longer  disguise  their  willing- 
ness to  be  taken  back,  out  of  fear  of  af- 
fecting the  result.  The  whole  Church 
approves  the  new  creed,  which  is  satis- 
factory. 

If  in  his  "  Autobiography  of  a  Labor 
Leader,"  published  elsewhere,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Williams  confessed  to  acts  of  lawless  vio- 
lence, let  it  not  be  understood  that  The 
Independent  approves  them.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams never  had  but  two  or  three  years 
of  primary  schooling,  and  has  spent  all 
his  life  as  a  common  sailor,  but  we  print 
his  article  just  as  he  wrote  it. 

A  number  of  Nebraska  churches  are 
protesting  against  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  excluding  the  regular  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools. 
Let  them  protest ;  they  are  wrong  never- 
theless. So  Connecticut  churches  pro- 
tested when  Congregationalism  was  dis- 
established. 

The  action  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  reducing  the  term  of  study  in  the 
Naval  Academy  from  four  to  three  years 
is  extraordinary  and  revolutionizing. 
Four  years  is  none  too  much  to  make 
competent  officers  out  of  young  boys 
from  the  common  schools. 

It  is  not  all  the  Russian  Doukhobors 
that  are  crazed  by  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  but  only  a  few  hundred  of  them 
that  have  forsaken  their  Canadian  homes 
and  started  on  an  insane  pilgrimage. 
They  will  get  a  severe  revelation  with 
the  cold  weather. 

Once  more  our  army  is  reduced,  and 
militarism  is  condemned  by  a  military 
President. 


INSURANCE 


The  Underwriting-  Foundation 

Havjng  been  invited,  by  a  circular  let- 
ter from  the  Governing  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Insurance  Exchange,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
fire  patrol  in  Cleveland^  to  be  supported 
by  the  companies  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  two  per  cent,  on  Cleveland  pre- 
miums, Vice-President  Evans,  of  the 
Continental,  replies  by  declining  for  his 
company.  He  does  not  question  the  value 
of  a  patrol,  but  considers  this  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  insured.  When  patrols 
are  supported  by  the  companies,  he  holds 
that  they  pay  the  cost  three  times  over, 
thus :  Once,  in  the  direct  matter  of  outfit 
and  maintenance ;  a  second  time,  by  a 
lower  contribution  from  the  insured  to 
settlement  of  partial  losses,  since  the  in- 
sured discounts  the  efficiency  of  the  pa- 
trol in  the  matter  of  salvage,  and  so 
thinks  he  can  afford  to  carry  a  smaller 
amount  of  insurance ;  and  a  third  time  in 
that  the  companies  in  their  turn  discount 
this  salvage  effect  and  so  venture  to  bid 
against  one  another  on  the  rate. 

Perhaps  the  layman,  especially  if  he 
has  had  occasion  to  pay  premiums  him- 
self, may  not  follow  Mr.  Evans's  reason- 
ing, or  may  even  see  in  it  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  rapacity  of  insurance  com- 
panies. Let  us  see.  It  ought  not  to  re- 
quire argument  to  show  that  there  can 
be  no  business  advantage  for  the  com- 
panies in  maintaining  patrols  at  their  own 
cost  unless  the  saving  thereby  comes  back 
to  them ;  if  they  do  pay  thrice,  or  even 
twice,  the  result  is  plainly  a  business 
detriment.  Since  there  is  not  a  policy- 
holder but  is  fully  alive  to  the  practical 
value  of  every  item  of  fire  protection 
which  he  has — and  most  men  want  even 
a  fire-pail  considered — it  is  indisputable 
that  the  tendency  is  to  get  the  patrol  into 
the  rate  wherever  there  is  one ;  Mr. 
Evans's  idea  of  this  is  sound.  But  is  it 
right  and  generous  for  underwriters  to 
look  at  the  matter  thus?  As  The  Inde- 
pendent has  repeatedly  explained,  it  is 
their  part,  as  underwriters,  to  take  con- 


ditions as  they  find  them,  and  make  rates 
accordingly ;  in  their  capacity  as  under- 
writers, they  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
matter  of  fire  waste,  per  se,  being  con- 
cerned solely  in  keeping  the  rate  ade- 
quate. If  they  pay  a  dollar,  or  give  a 
moment's  time,  for  any  preventive  device 
or  for  any  fire  department,  their  sole  ex- 
cuse for  so  doing,  as  underwriters,  is  the 
doubt  whether  adequate  rates  to  match  a 
heavy  fire  loss  would  in  practice  be  ob- 
tained. It  is,  in  brief,  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Does  this  strike  any  reader  as  a  harsh 
or  an  unsound  view?  Possibly;  let  us, 
then,  try  to  clear  the  matter  anew  by  re- 
sort to  a  definition.  A  fire  insurance 
company  is,  of  course,  essentially  an  as- 
sociation of  unorganized  and  mutually 
unknown  property  owners  who  pool  pre- 
miums into  a  joint  fund.  The  real  or- 
ganization— i.  e.,  the  managing  corpora- 
tion— is  the  poolholder,  and  guarantees 
the  pool's  sufficiency;  it  issues  its  own 
contracts  in  form,  but  in  legal  effect  and 
in  fact  it  indorses  the  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  expected  profit.  The 
"  company  "  may  therefore,  if  it  thinks 
expedient,  say  to  the  public :  "  Build  ex- 
actly as  you  please ;  encourage  incen- 
diarism in  any  way  you  please ;  maintain 
a  tire  department,  a  patrol,  or  what  you 
please,  at  your  own  expense,  or  do  with- 
out them  all.  They  are  all  for  your  ben- 
efit, and  their  presence  or  absence  is  a 
part  of  the  conditions  which  we  consider 
in  making  rates."  If  this  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  fundamental  case,  why 
not? 


At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  at  noon 
of  October  28th,  Mr.  Bradish  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  Realty 
and  Construction  Company,  was  elected 
a  Director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Alanson  Trask.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  also  a  Director  in  the  Equit- 
able Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
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Weight  of  Trust  Direction 

Recent  reports  from  Italy  concerning 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
President  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  have 
revived  discussion  of  the  question  wheth- 
er the  responsibilities  weighing  upon  the 
chief  officer  of  one  of  our  great  industrial 
combinations  are  not  so  heavy  that  no 
man  can  safely  carry  them.  Doubtless 
the  reports  to  which  we  refer  are  exag- 
gerated. We  presume  that  Mr.  Schwab 
is  seeking  in  his  own  way  the  rest  and 
change  that  he  needs,  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  return  a  few  months  hence  in  per- 
fect health.  The  question,  however, 
whether  a  robust,  young  and  well- 
equipped  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  some  important  industry, 
must  succumb  to  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  direction,  when  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  great  combination  of  cor- 
porations engaged  in  that  industry,  is 
one  of  much  importance  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time;  and  therefore  there 
should  be  pointed  out  the  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  that  these  responsibilities 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  breaking  down, 
be  it  temporary  or  permanent,  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Schwab  had  risen  rapidly  and  by 
sheer  merit  to  the  high  position  he  occu- 
pied when  the  Corporation  was  formed. 
At  eighteen  he  was  a  poor  young  man, 
working  for  $i  a  day;  at  twenty-five  he 
had  become  chief  engineer  of  the  great 
Edgar  Thomson  Works ;  seven  years  la- 
ter he  was  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Company,  and  had  shown  great  ability 
as  an  administrator  as  well  as  an  expert 
engineer  and  constructor.  But  he  was 
^till  living  in  a  simple  way,  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  business,  The  purchase 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Corporation  served  to  mate- 
rialize the  great  fortune  that  had  existed 
for  him  in  the  Carnegie  concern.  At  the 
same  time,  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Corporation,  with  the  accompany- 
mg  extraordinary  salarv,  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  world.  He  gave 
up  his  simple  ways  of  living,  and  availed 
himself  of  somewhat  exciting,  but  other- 
wise unobjectionable,  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. His  intercourse  abroad  with  emi- 
nent personages,  and  at  home  with 
wealthy  men  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  exciting  life  to  which  he  was 
comparatively  a  stranger,  tended  to  cause 


a  revolution  in  his  ways.  His  environ- 
ment had  suddenly  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
He  began  to  interest  himself  in  numer- 
ous projects  outside  of  the  business  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  '*The  plan  of  a 
palace  on  Riverside  Drive,  to  cost  $3,000,- 
000  or  $4,000,000 ;  the  purchase  of  a  large 
piece  of  shore  front  on  Staten  Island, 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a 
large  charitable  institution;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  tract  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound 
for  a  country  seat;  the  purchase  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works;  his  interest  in 
the  Steel  Foundries  Company,  and  other 
similar  organizations — these  and  other 
ventures  of  the  kind  required  his  atten- 
tion. Taken  together  with  his  new  so- 
cial duties  and  amusements,  and  with  the 
work  appertaining  to  his  office,  they  were 
a  heavier  burden  than  he  could  carry.  In 
protest  against  the  overweight  his  fine 
physical  and  nervous  organization  broke 
down,  demanding  relief  and  rest.  This 
appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
illness  of  the  head  of  the  world's  greatest 
corporation.  We  presume  that  if  he  had 
remained  at  his  home  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, pursuing  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple ways  of  living  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  avoiding  the  many  out- 
side business  projects  in  which  he  has  re- 
cently been  engaged,  he  would  now  be  as 
well  and  strong  as  ever. 

The  responsibilities  attaching  to  the 
management  of  our  great  industrial  com- 
binations are  heavy  and  highly  impor- 
tant, but  they  do  not  of  necessity  crush 
the  man  who  assumes  them.  The  or- 
ganization of  directing  forces  is  so  com- 
plete, and  the  division  of  labor  is  so  care- 
fully made  that  the  weight  upon  any  one 
man  is  rarely  too  heavy  if  he  adjusts  him- 
self to  it.  Proof  of  this  is  abundant  in 
the  condition  of  many  of  our  captains  of 
industry.  ^ 

Bradish  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  Realty  and  Construction 
Company  and  a  Director  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  was  last 
week  elected  a  Director  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  place  of  Alan- 
son  Trask,  deceased. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Minneapolis  &  St.'Louis  R.  R.  Cons.  Mort.  5 
per  cent,  coupons,  payable  November  i. 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.  debenture  coupons,  pay- 
able November  i. 
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Result  of  the  ^ast  week's  elections  were 
Elections  generally  favorable  to  the 
Republican  party.  Altho 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
was  reduced  by  about  one-third,  some 
States  were  gained  that  had  been  held 
by  the  Democratic  or  Fusion  forces.  Ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  decline  of  Populism 
was  seen  in  results  that  pointed  to  the 
conversion  of  some  Populists  to  the  Re- 
publican side  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  were  no  indications  of 
such  a  reaction  as  has  repeatedly  taken 
place  at  elections  midway  between  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  observing  persons  that  the  avoidance 
of  such  a  reaction  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  of  President 
Roosevelt's  acts  and  public  addresses, 
voters  not  held  closely  by  party  ties  being 
influenced  by  his  character  and  utter- 
ances rather  than  by  the  legislative  rec- 
ord of  his  party.  The  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  House  next  year  will  be  be- 
tween 25  and  30,  and  the  State  elections 
point  surely  to  the  retention  of  a  large 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  altho 
the  number  of  Republican  seats  may  be 
slightly  reduced.  In  the  Congressional 
elections  there  were  no  great  or  highly 
significant  changes.  The  solid  Repub- 
lican delegations  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin were  broken  by  the  admission  of 
one  Democrat  in  each  State.  In  the 
Scranton  district  of  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman Connell  was  unexpectedly  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Howell,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  uhe  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Connell's 
friends,  and  who  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  with  the  aid  of  the  coal  min- 
ers, who  seem  to  have  voted  against  the 
Republicans    in    the    anthracite    district. 


In  Rhode  Island  a  political  revolution, 
which  elected  a  Democratic  Governor  for 
the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years,  gave 
the  Democrats  one  of  the  two  Congress- 
men. This  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  enforce  the  new  ten-hour  law. 
Throughout  the  country  there  was  a 
noticeable  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  John  C.  Chase 
(recently  Socialist  Mayor  of  Haverhill) 
was  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Governor, 
nearly  33,000  votes  were  cast  for  him, 
against  less  than  11,000  for  the  party's 
ticket  a  year  ago.  A  part  of  this  gain 
came  from  Silver  Democrats  dissatisfied 
with  the  Democratic  ticket.  Haverhill 
and  Brockton  send  Socialists  to  the 
Legislature.  In  New  Haven  there  were 
nearly  1,200  Socialist  votes.  In  the 
neighboring  small  city  of  Derby  George 
P.  Sullivan,  a  young  plumber,  was 
elected  Mayor  by  Democrats  and  the  la- 
bor unions  on  a  Socialist  platform.  Con- 
siderable increases  are  reported  in  many 
States. — The  canvass  for  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  already  in  prog- 
ress, the  leading  candidates  being  Mr. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dalzell,  of 
Pennsylvania. — In  the  Mountain  States 
the  Republicans  were  very  successful, 
carrying  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  Colorado,  the  first  of  these  by 
a  large  majority.  In  Utah  it  is  expected 
that  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  a  young  Apostle 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  will  be  sent  to 
the  Senate.  He  says  that  he  has  never 
practiced  polygamy.  The  Fusionists 
were  overcome  in  Nebraska  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  eflforts.  Governor  Van  Sant 
had  an  unprecedented  majority  in  Min- 
nesota, given  in  approval  of  his  attack 
upon  the  great  railway  merger.     Gov- 
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ernor  La  Follette  had  a  majority  of  about  each  of  which  is  the  home  of  one  of  these 
50,000  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  expected  powerful  enemies,  a  curious  shifting  of 
that  the  Republican  Legislature  will  re-  party  lines  deprived  the  young  Demo- 
elect  Senator  Spooner.  In  Colorado  the  cratic  candidate  (who  was  regarded  as 
unseating  of  Denver  members  of  the  Mr.  Hill's  protege)  of  votes  enough  to^ 
Legislature  may  prevent  the  re-election  account  for  Governor  Odell's  plurality, 
of  Senator  Teller,  and  place  Mr.  Wolcott  Mr.  Coler  suffered  some  loss  in  the  rural 
in  the  Senate  again.  A  complication  of  districts  by  reason  of  that  part  of  the 
issues  in  California,  chiefly  relating  to  platform  which  called  for  national  own- 
labor,  reduced  the  Republican  majority,  ership  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines,  altho 
Mr.  Hopkins  will  go  to  the  Senate  from  he  had  virtually  repudiated  it.  This 
Illinois,  in  place  of  Senator  Mason.  Ohio  '*  coal  plank,"  however,  may  have  in- 
gave  a  Republican  majority  of  nearly  creased  his  vote  in  the  great  city,  where 
90,000.  Mayor  Tom  Johnson's  sensa-  organized  labor  appears  to  have  stood 
tional  canvass  was  not  sufficiently  im-  with  the  Democratic  party,  having  in 
pressive  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  mind  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  the 
Mr.  John  R.  McLean  in  his  own  party,  coal  strike  and  having  been  affected  by 
The  Mayor  has  been  regarded  as  the  the  earnest  and  continuous  discussion  of 
favorite  candidate  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  the  Trust  question  in  the  money  center 
Presidential  nomination.  The  election  in  where  great  Trusts  are  made.  It  is  be- 
Ohio  has  not  helped  him.  In  Delaware  at  lieved  that  the  large  Democratic  major- 
least  8  of  the  29  members  of  the  Republican  ity  in  the  city  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  it  is  believed,  to  popular  disapproval  of  the  course  of 
will  stedfastly  oppose  the  election  of  the  municipal  government  under  Mayor 
Mr.  Addicks  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is  Low.  An  interesting  complication  has 
probable  that  there  will  once  more  be  a  been  caused  by  the  election  of  the  Demo- 
deadlock  on  this  question.  The  Demo-  cratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General, 
cratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  Massa-  Mr.  Cunneen,  for  whom  the  Prohibition- 
chusetts  made  a  fine  run,  his  vote  show-  ists  voted.  Boss  rule  on  the  Republican 
ing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over  that  side  was  rebuked  in  two  instances.  The 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Quincy.  Indiana  failure  of  the  Republican  leaders  to 
has  a  Republican  majority  of  35,000.  nominate  for  another  term  a  worthy 
Pennsylvania  gives  Judge  Pennypacker  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Mr. 
160,000  majority.  There  is  evidence  of  Gray,  was  so  sharply  resented  that  he 
much  fraud  in  Philadelphia.  (being  on  the  Democratic  ticket)  was 
^  elected  by  a  plurality  of  14,000.  Mr. 
rru  '  a  r  1  Davies,  the  present  Attorney-General, 
The  Contest  in  T^e  influence  of  purely  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
New  York         °cal  issues,  m  addition  northern  district  without  the  approval  of 

fion,  w,=  c»»n  •°  Ih  Q.  .  f  -J"^';  the  Republicans  in  it,  was  beaten  by 
tions,  was  seen  m  the  State  and  citv  of  ^  ^  ^  •  ^-  1,  •  t 
New  York.  The  majority  in  the  city  fCr  9,ooo  votes  m  counties  having  a  normal 
Mr.  Coler,  Democratic  candidate  for  Repubhcan  majority  of  17,000. 
Governor,  was  unexpectedly  large,  and  "^ 
this  was  also  true  of  the  majority  in  the  wa«.h-  ^  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
remainder  of  the  State  for  Governor  ^^^"^"s^°"  Newfoundland,  negotiated 
Odell,  whom  the  Republicans  had  nomi-  °^^^^  by  Premier  Bond,  was  signed 
nated  for  a  second  term.  But  the  excess  last  week  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  Brit- 
of  Democratic  votes  for  Coler  in  the  city  ish  Ambassador.  It  relates  to  the  admis- 
( about  122,000)  was  overcome  by  the  sion  of  fish  from  the  island  at  our  ports,. 
excess  of  Republican  ballots  elsewhere  and  the  regulations  concerning  licenses 
for  the  Governor,  who  was  re-elected  by  and  bait  as  affecting  our  fishermen  in 
a  plurality  of  from  11,000  to  12,000.  In  Newfoundland  waters.  The  Ambassa- 
Mr.  Coler  s  canvass  the  chief  figure  had  dor's  action  shows  that  Canada's  opposi- 
bccn  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  who  tion,  heretofore  effective,  has  been  with- 
hopes  to  be  nommated  for  the  Presidency  drawn  or  ignored.— Financial  support  of 
in  1904  and  who  has  some  influential  the  projected  Danish  West  Indian  Steam- 
iocs  m  his  own  party.    In  three  counties,  ship  Company  was  so  weak  that  when 
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the  time  for  subscriptions  expired  there  graph  service  worthy  of  the  name. — The 
had  been  appHcations  for  only  one-fifth  Commissioner  of  Navigation  regards  the 
of    the    capital    of    $1,000,000.      Many  making  of  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Trust 
Danes  who  opposed  the  sale  of  the  islands  as  "  the  most  important  step  toward  the 
now  wish,  it  is  said,  that  the  treaty  had  establishment  of  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
been    accepted.     Banks    in    Copenhagen  cans  on  the  ocean  which  has  been  taken 
will  finance  the  company ;  and  it  is  an-  since   modern   shipbuilding  plants   were 
nounced   that   three   steamships  will   be  developed  in  the  United  States." — It  is 
bought.     In  the  insular  Legislature  the  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
motion  of  a  Crown  member  for  a  mes-  Rural  Free  Delivery  system  that  when 
sage  of  congratulation  to  the  King  upon  the  extension  of  the  rural  service  shall 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty   has  been  de-  have  been  completed,  three  years  hence 
feated. — Owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  40,000  carriers  will  be  employed,  and  ari 
of  junior  officers  in  the  Navy,  the  course  annual  appropriation  of  $24,000,000  will 
of  study  at  Annapolis  will  be  shortened  be  required. — The  President  was  a  guest. 
to  three  years,  beginning  with  the  present  on  the  5th,  at  the  celebration  in  Philadel- 
third  class,  which  will  be  graduated  in  phia,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Ma- 
1904  instead  of  1905. — Lieutenant-Gen-  sons,  of  the  anniversary  of  George  Wash- 
eral  Miles's  annual  report,  which  is  of  a  ington's  admission  to  the  fraternity.     He 
general    character,    does    not    speak    of  made  a  long  address.     What  the  country 
the   Department's   reorganization   plans,  needed  more  than  anything  else,  he  said,, 
which  he  opposed  before  a  Senate  com-  was  to  "  practice  the  virtues  we  try  to 
mittee.     Adjutant-General  Corbin  in  his  realize  through  Masonry.     One  of  the 
report  shows  how  the  army  will  be  re-  things  which  attracted  me  so  greatly  to 
duced  to  60,000  men  by  December  ist,  Masonry,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  hailed 
commends    the    project    for    a    General  the  chance  of  becoming  a  Mason,  was 
StaflF,  and  points  out  that  the  militia  of  that  it  really  did  live  up  to  what  we,  as  a 
the  country  have  less  than  4,000  rifles  government,  are  pledged  to — the  treat- 
of    the    approved    modern    type.     The  ment  of  each  man  on  his  merits  and  as  a 
early  marriage  of  the  younger  officers,  man." — A  Senate  committee  has  begun 
many  of  whom  are  dependent  entirely  in  Oklahoma  an  investigation  with  re- 
upon  their  pay  and  allowances,  should  be  spect  to  the   questions   involved  in  the 
discouraged,   he   says,   adding  that   the  pending  Statehood  bill,  which  was  passed 
young  officer  should  have  but  one  al-  in  the  House,  and  concerning  which  a 
legiance,  which  should  be  to  the  service,  final  vote  in  the  Senate  has  been  ordered 
By  a  great  majority  of  officers  and  men,  for  the  third  day  of  the  coming  session. 
he  reports,  the  restoration  of  the  canteen  This  bill   raises   New   Mexico,   Arizona 
or  exchange  is  desired,  "  and  by  none  and  Oklahoma  to  the  rank  of  States. — 
more  than  those  of  pronounced  temper-  The  Colombian  Minister  at  Washington 
ance  views :  "  was    directed — sharply,   it   is   said — last 
"  Numerous  reports  confirm  the  views  long  week  by  his  Government  to  proceed  with 
held  by  this  office,  that  the  old  exchange  con-  the  negotiations  for  a  canal  treaty.  These 
tributed  to  the  sobriety,  health    and  content-  negotiations  are  now  going  on  satisfac- 
ment  of  the  men.    The  increase  of  desertions  ^^j-jj      ^^^  [^  [^  reported  that  an  agree- 
and  of  trials  for  infractions  of  discipline  is,  by  ^^^^^  '          ^^  reached  within  two  weeks, 
those     best      mformed,      attributed     to     the  -^ 
abolition  of  the  former  privileges  of  the  ex-  '^ 
change."  The  Coal   Strike  Commis- 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer  points  to  the  re-  contoversies    ^^^"  completed  its  inspec- 
cent  construction  by  the  Signal  Service  tion    of    the  mmes  on  the 
of  1,121  miles  of  land  telegraph  lines  and  6th;  it  will  begm  on  the   14th  to  take 
submarine  cables  in  Alaska ;  the  comple-  testimony.     The  independent  mme-own- 
tion  of  1,326  miles  of  cable  and  5,108  ers  have  agreed  to  stand  with  the  rail- 
miles  of  land  lines  in  the  Philippines;  road  companies  in  accepting  the   Com- 
and  the  transfer  to  the  Cuban  Govern-  mission's     decision.       From     President 
ment  of  a  telegraph  system  of  3,500  miles  Mitchell  the  arbitrators  have  received  a 
in  fine  condition.     Neither  in  Cuba  nor  statement  setting  forth  the  demands  of 
in  the  Philippines  had  there  been  tele-  the  union  miners  at  the  Shamokin  Con- 
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vention  and  supporting  each  one  of  them 
with  argument  tersely  expressed.  The 
fourth  of  these  demands  was  for  an 
agreement  "  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
panies "  concerning  wages,  conditions  of 
employment  and  methods  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances.  Mr.  Mitchell's  ar- 
gument in  support  of  this  (which  raises 
the  question  of  recognizing  the  union 
and  dealing  with  it)  opposes  individual 
agreements,  asserts  the  nght  of  the  min- 
ers to  form  organizations  and  to  act 
through  their  officers,  and  declares  that 
only  by  such  an  agreement  as  the  union 
demands  can  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  wage-workers  in  the  anthracite 
fields  be  established  on  a  just  and  perma- 
nent basis. — Many  of  the  former  em- 
ployes of  Markle  &  Co.  have  signed  the 
pledges  which  at  first  they  rejected,  and 
are  now  at  work.  There  is  loud  com- 
plaint in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities  because  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an- 
thracite only  in  very  small  quantities  and 
at  a  high  price. — Replying  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  a  published  assertion  that  he 
has  in  recent  years  voted  the  Socialist 
ticket.  President  Mitchell  writes  that  he 
does  not  frequently  discuss  politics,  and 
that  on  account  of  his  position  he  has 
felt  that  it  was  unwise  for  him  to  make 
any  statement  concerning  his  political  be- 
liefs. The  assertion  referred  to,  he  adds, 
that  he  votes  for  the  Socialist  candidates, 
'*  is  unreliable." — Passages  in  an  address 
upon  our  form  of  government,  delivered 
at  Pittsburg  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  recently 
Special  Envoy  to  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward,  have  excited  some  comment. 
He  was  speaking  at  the  celebration  of 
Founders'  Day  at  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  words  in  question  were  as  follows : 

"  Not  until  1865  was  it  even  established 
throughout  the  United  States  that  every  man, 
black  or  white,  has  the  right  to  sell  his  own 
labor;  and  in  1902,  in  your  State  and  in  mine, 
there  were  still  found  a  great  many  persons, 
including  a  pitiful  number  of  exceptionally 
Ignorant  or  emotional  clergymen,  and  some 
people  called  statesmen,  who  considered  such 
a  right  on  the  part  of  some  white  men  so 
doubtful  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  urge, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  coal,  that  it  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration." 

—In  tlic  Georgia  Legislature  Representa- 
tive Houston,  author  of  the  pending  bill 


for  the  restriction  of  child  labor  in  the 
mills,  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Labor  Committee  because,  he  says, 
that  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
the  bill  adversely,  fifteen  of  the  twenty- 
two  members  opposing  it.  At  his  request 
the  House  has  transferred  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Education. — ^The  arbitra- 
tors chosen  two  months  ago  have  decided 
that  the  wages  of  the  Chicago  street  rail- 
way employes  shall  be  increased  by  10 
per  cent,  (dating  back  to  September 
15th)  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  There  was  no  strike,  the  men 
continuing  at  work  after  their  demands 
had  been  made. 

The  Philippine     ^^^'^  ^'"""^  Governor 

Islands  T^^^     ^^^^     th^t     ^\^^^ 

depression     prevails 

throughout  the  archipelago  owing  to  lack 
of  food  and  to  the  extreme  destitution  of 
the  people  in  many  places.  The  Commis- 
sion has  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  rice,  which  will  be  sold  at 
cost.  In  addition  Secretary  Root  has 
provided  for  the  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour. — D.  C.  Mont- 
gomery, Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Eastern  Negros,  was  murdered  on  the 
31st  ult.,  near  Bacolod,  by  ladrones,  who 
robbed  him  and  mutilated  his  dead  body. 
He  went  to  the  islands  from  Nebraska 
about  a  year  ago,  and  his  widow  is  a 
teacher  in  Negros. — The  Sultan  of  Baco- 
lod (in  Mindanao),  who  longed  for  war 
a  few  weeks  ago,  now  prefers  peace,,  and 
has  sent  to  Captain  Pershing  a  letter  say- 
ing that  he  has  no  desire  to  fight.  The 
American  commander  was  preparing  to 
subject  him  to  such  punishment  as  was 
recently  p^iven  to  the  Sultan  of  Maciu  and 
his  followers. — A  serious  disturbance  has 
been  caused  in  Manila  by  the  dissenting 
Catholics.  The  women  of  this  new  re- 
ligious organization  violently  attacked 
the  pastor  of  the  Pandacan  Church  and 
took  possession  of  the  building,  in  which 
"  Bishop  "  Aglipay  afterward  celebrated 
mass.  This  action  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  proclamation  signed  by 
Senor  Buencamino  (the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral party)  and  many  others,  asserting 
that  the  church  had  been  built  on  public 
land  by  popular  subscription  and  be- 
longed to  the  people.  The  property  and 
the  keys  of  the  church  were  offered  to 
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Governor  Taft.  He  said  that  the  church 
bclonjc^ed  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  By 
his  advice  the  dissenters  surrendered  pos- 
session of  it,  and  will  appeal  to  the  courts 
for  a  decision  concerning  the  title. 

Cuba  and     President    Raima's    message 
Porto  Rico   ^^  ^^  Cuban  Congress  esti- 
mates the  receipts  of  the  cur- 
rent year  at  $17,513,800,  and  calls  for  ex- 
penditures that  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
$2,613,886.     The  Radicals  complain  be- 
cause he  does  not  mention  the  proposed 
payment  of  the  claims  of  the  revolution- 
ary army.     In  tone  the  message  is  opti- 
mistic.    Good  order  prevails,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  country  is  excellent.     Relations  with 
the  United  States  are  especially  cordial. 
Owing  to  the  sympathy  of  our  people  and 
the    interest   of   our    "  illustrious    Chief 
Magistrate  "  in  the  prosperity  of  Cuba, 
Senor  Raima  expresses  a  hope  that  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  commercial  treaty  will  be 
made.     The  balance  in  the  island's  treas- 
ury^ is  $1,561,942. — After   taking  much 
testimony,  the  immigration  authorities  at 
New  York  have  decided  that  the  eleven 
Cuban  children  consigned  to  Mrs.  Ting- 
ley's  Theosophist  Rajah  Loga  School  at 
Point  Loma,  Cal.,  must  be  excluded  and 
deported,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
probably  become  a  public  charge.  At  the 
hearings  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of 
Mrs.  Tingley  testified  at  length  concern- 
ing her  history  and  character,  and  the 
methods  of  the  school  over  which  she  pre- 
sides as  The  Purple  Mother. — As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Republican  Party 
swept  the  field  at  the  recent  election  in 
Porto  Rico,  taking  25  of  the  35  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  re-elect- 
ing Senor  Degetau  as  Resiclent  Commis- 
sioner at  Washington.     The  Federalists 
in  many  parts  of  the  island  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proceedings,  having  been 
prevented    by   force    from     registering. 
They  have  issued  a  statement,  asserting 
that  the  Government  was  in  league  with 
the  Republicans,  turned  over  the  control 
of  registration  and  the  election  to  them, 
and  countenanced  the  lawlessness  and  in- 
timidation by  which  many  worthy  citi- 
zens were  disfranchised.     They  will  is- 
sue an  address  to  the  people  of  the  States 
and  send  a  committee  to  Washington. 


T-u    iv/r-        »  o.  1       The    coal     strike     in 
The  Miners    Strike      -^  , 

in  France  France    has    not    yet 

been     adjusted,     and 
violence  continues  in  many  places.    The 
troops  are  kept  busy  maintaining  order, 
and  Premier  Combes  has  telegraphed  to 
the  Prefects  of  the  disturbed  districts  to 
adopt  measures  to  insure  peace.     The  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrators  against  an  in- 
crease of  wages  has  caused  much  bitter- 
ness among  the  striking  miners.     Their 
national  committee  called  a  meeting  to 
take  place  at  Arras  (Department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais)  on  November  8th  to  determine 
what   policy   the   miners    should   adopt. 
Meanwhile  at  St.  Etienne  the  miners  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  the  dock  laborers  to 
renew  their  strike  against  loading  coal 
unless  the  companies  granted  the  min- 
ers' terms.  And  at  Lens  (Pas-de-Calais) 
the  strikers  decided  unanimously  to  con- 
tinue the  strike  until  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Arras  was  made  known.     On  the 
day  appointed  the  meeting  was  held  of 
delegates  from  the  coal  mining  districts, 
and  all  day  the  question  was  debated  bit- 
terly whether  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors should  be  accepted.     Fifteen  thou- 
sand strikers  are  estimated  to  have  gath- 
ered in  the  vicinity,  and  there  was  much 
disorder.     In  the  end  the  committee  de- 
termined almost  unanimously  to  continue 
the  strike,  altho  delegations  were  named 
to  confer  with  the  coal  companies  regard- 
ing the  question  of  wages.     M.  Basly,  the 
champion  of  the  coal  miners  in  Parlia- 
ment, sent  to  the  voting  delegates  this 
telegram : 

"  You  have  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  princi- 
ple of  arbitration." 

There  is  talk  among  the  miners  of  asking 
the  companies  for  a  new  form  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  request,  it  is  said,  will  not  be 
granted,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  min- 
ers to  abide  by  their  first  agreement.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  strike  has  caused  a 
loss  of  27,000,000  francs. 


Doukhobors 
in  Canada 


Four  years  ago  the  first 
of  a  large  party  of  Douk- 
hobors left  Russia  because 
of  religious  persecution,  and  sought  a 
home  in  Western  Canada.  Naturally 
they  received  large  sympathy,  and  as 
promising  settlers  were  accorded  a 
very    hearty    welcome.      The    Canadian 
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Government  set  apart  for  them  a  large 
section  of  land  covering  an  area  of  thir- 
ty-six square  miles,  and  gave  other  val- 
uable assistance  in  connection  vv^ith  their 
settlement.  The  new  colonists  took 
kindly  to  their  surroundings,  and  shov^ed 
an  industry  which  more  than  justified  the 
expectations  concerning  them.  Lately, 
however,  there  has  been  reason  for  disap- 
pointment. A  religious  craze  has  afflicted 
the  colony  with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  a  large  uprising  at  Yorkton  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.  The  women  and 
children,  numbering  some  eleven  hundred 
people,  are  in  a  most  miserable  plight  at 
this  place,  while  seven  hundred  men  are 
marching  toward  Manitoba.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Premier  Roblin  wired  the  Do- 
minion Government  stating  that  they  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  as  "  lunatics  or 
criminals,"  and  asking  what  course  to  fol- 
low should  they  enter  the  province.  The 
Hon.  Clifton  Lifton,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, in  his  reply  said  that  every  atten- 
tion possible  was  being  given  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
any  one  but  the  Doukhobors  themselves. 
Later  advices  report  reinforcements  of 
thirty  men  who  had  returned  from  their 
railroading,  threshing  and  other  employ- 
ments, and  the  almost  famished  condi- 
tion of  those  already  on  the  march.  It  is 
thought  that  the  mania  must  soon  spend 
itself,  but  this  will  not  be  without  untold 
suffering  to  its  victims  from  sickness, 
hunger  and  cold.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment will  doubtless  be  obliged  to  take 
a  new  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  clothing  until  the  crops  of  another 
year  bring  some  measure  of  relief.  In 
view  of  the  assistance  which  was  given 
on  their  arrival  in  Canada,  and  the  serious 
consequence  of  the  present  uprising,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Governor  Joly,  of 
British  Columbia,  has  issued  a  statement 
that  they  are  not  desirable  colonists  for 
the  province  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Germany  "^^  progress  is  made  in  pass- 
mg  the  Tariff  Bill  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  affair  ends  in  a  fiasco 
the  Social  Democrats  will  return  to  the 
Reichstag  after  the  autumn  elections  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  strong, 
their  number  now  being  only  fifty-eight. 
Recently  a  Socialist  member  of  the 
Reichstag  made  a  speech  on  the  Tariff 


four  hours  long  to  empty  benches.  The 
majority  of  the  parties  in  the  Reichstag, 
however,  have  agreed  to  abolish  this  kind 
of  opposition.  They  will  adopt  the 
French  system  of  balloting  and  continue 
business  during  the  votes. — The  Kaiser's 
visit  to  Great  Britain  and  King  Edward 
Is  naturally  the  occasion  of  no  little  talk 
in  Berlin.  The  general  opinion  there  is 
that  the  Kaiser  wishes  to  convince  Great 
Britain  that  his  plan  of  Increasing  the 
German  navy  is  not  directed  against  her, 
and,  secondly,  that  he  desires  to  discuss 
some  new  commercial  treaty  between  the 
countries.  Professor  Mommsen,  the 
eminent  historian  and  statesman,  has  this 
to  say  of  the  Kaiser's  trip: 

"  I  cannot  seriously  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror, who  should  profit  by  former  experiences, 
has  been  guilty  of  the  egregious  blunder  of 
making  the  British  nation  believe  that  Ger- 
many will  crawl  before  England  every  time 
that  the  political  horizon  Is  a  little  clouded.  I 
admit  that  there  now  exists  some  unfriendly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  but  where 
would  matters  end  if  the  Kaiser  personally  in- 
terfered at  every  remote  sign  of  political  disr 
turbance  ?  " 

A  project  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  art  world 
bids  fair  to  be  received  with  much  better 
grace  than  most  of  his  plans  in  that 
realm.  Recently  he  gave  an  audience  to 
the  artist  Gehrke  and  discussed  with  him 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  revive 
the  manufacture  of  pure  majolica  ware. 
This  ware,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  products  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, is  still  made  In  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  modern  product  Is  of  a  decidedly 
Inferior  grade.  The  Emperor  hopes  that 
the  German  knowledge  of  scientific 
chemistry  will  make  a  real  revival  of  the 
older  processes  possible  in  that  country. 

Somaliland  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  British  op- 
erations in  Somaliland  by 
the  Mad  Mullah  was  severe,  but  has  not 
been  followed  up  by  the  native  troops. 
Colonel  Swayne  reached  Bohotle  in  safe- 
ty, carrying  his  wounded  with  him.  The 
latter  numbered  one  hundred,  and  must 
have  made  the  march  through  the  hostile 
country  extremely  difficult.  The  Mad 
Mullah,  instead  of  following  Colonel 
Swayne  to  Bohotle  immediately,  gath- 
ered together  a  more  imposing  force  and 
more  formidable  weapons.  When  last 
heard  from  he  was  within  a  few  miles 
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of  Bohotle.  Colonel  Swayne  was  taken 
ill  at  Bohotle  and  was  obliged  to  set  out 
for  England.  The  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  passed  to  General  Manning. 
A  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mul- 
lah holds  his  influence  over  the  natives 
is  not  without  interest.  An  English  man- 
of-war  was  sent  to  demonstrate  ofif  the 
coast,  and  at  night  threw  a  searchlight 
on  to  the  jungle-covered  mountains.  The 
Mullah  was  in  hiding  there  and,  know- 
ing from  his  visits  to  Aden  what  it  was 
A\hich  his  followers  hailed  as  a  new  star, 
had  the  wit  to  use  the  circumstances  to 
3iis  own  end.  He  told  them  that  the  light 
•was  seeking  him,  and  when  the  electric 
lays  actually  flooded  his  encampment  he 
cried  in  triumph,  "  Will  you  deny  now 
that  I  am  under  the  eye  of  God  ?  "  a 
claim  which  was  admitted  with  prostra- 
tions by  the  Somali.  In  England  some 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  forces  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  managed.  It 
seems  that  the  Colonial  forces  of 
Central  Africa,  East  Africa,  Uganda 
and  Somaliland  Protectorates  are  entire- 
ly administered  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
They  are  organized  in  one  large  regiment 
known  as  the  King's  African  Rifles,  of 
which  there  are  six  battalions,  the  sixth 
being  situated  in  Somaliland.  No  regu- 
lar staff  system  exists  in  connection  with 
these  six  battalions  beyond  the  ordinary 
regimental  staff  and  an  Inspector-Gen- 
eral who  makes  a  tour  twice  every  year, 
and  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Eng- 
land. The  real  control  of  these  forces  is 
believed  to  be  too  far  away  to  insure  ef- 
ficiency when  any  serious  outbreak  oc- 
curs, such  as  the  Mad  Mullah  is  now 
leading.  Colonel  Swayne  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  fall  back;  he  admits  that  his 
levies  have  been  considerably  shaken ;  he 
has  asked  for  reinforcements,  and  regards 
the  growing  strength  of  the  enemy  as 
really  serious.  What  is  needed  is  a  def- 
inite and  coherent  system  of  higher  mili- 
tary control  on  the  spot.  The  officer  who 
is  to  have  command  of  the  increased 
forces  should  receive  proper  rank  and  as- 
sistance. 

Mission  to  ^^^^  march  of  the  British  ex- 
Lake  Chad  P^dition  to  Lake  Chad,  be- 
fore known  as  the  Bautshi 
missiori,  has  been  eminently  successful. 
After  installing  a  new  Emir  in  Bautshi 


and  suppressing  the  slave  trade  there,  the 
expedition  turned  to  the  northeast,  to- 
ward Lake  Chad,  with  three  Maxims  and 
two  75-millimeter  guns  and  a  force  of  350 
men  under  Colonel  Morland.  They 
passed  through  the  open,  fertile  valley 
of  the  Gongola,  and  in  a  week's  time 
reached  the  important  town  of  Gombe, 
which  they  occupied.  The  first  severe 
fighting  occurred  after  the  occupation  of 
this  town,  where  the  people  had  been 
overawed  by  a  great  religious  leader, 
Mallam  Gibrella,  who  possessed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cavalry  and  terror- 
ized the  whole  country  between  Gombe 
and  Gujba.  When  the  British  passed  the 
frontier  town,  the  Mallam  sent  out  ask- 
ing if  they  were  on  a  friendly  mission. 
The  next  morning  his  whole  army  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  scene  and  without 
warning  charged  Colonel  Morland's 
forces.  The  British  immediately  formed 
into  companies,  the  guns  were  got  into 
action,  and  after  a  short  fight  the  Mallam 
retreated  with  what  remained  of  his  cav- 
alry. Lieutenant  Dyer  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  after  a 
continuous  ride  of  forty-eight  hours 
through  the  waterless  bush  he  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  the  Mallam  and  tak- 
ing him  prisoner.  Meanwhile  the  main 
colurnxU  of  the  British  had  proceeded  to 
Gujba  and  had  left  a  force  in  that  place. 
After  a  brief  halt  the  entire  force  started 
for  Lake  Chad.  In  all  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed  there  was 
great  rejoicing  among  the  natives  at  the 
capture  of  Mallam  Gibrella.  When  they 
approached  the  lake,  flying  columns  were 
sent  out  to  find  the  water,  and  the  first  of 
these,  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  hoisted 
the  British  flag  on  its  shores.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  lake  was  found  to  be  quite 
fresh,  but  the  wells  in  the  neighborhood 
were  salt.  The  shores  were  fertile  and 
grew  tobacco,  cotton  and  onions.  Col- 
onel Morland  and  another  column  pro- 
ceeded through  Ungarnu  to  Kuka  on  the 
lake.  Kuka  was  found  to  consist  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles  of  ruins,  the  place 
having  been  demolished  by  Rabah.  Af- 
ter a  brief  stay  here  the  column  rejoined 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  at  Maidu- 
,q-uri.  The  Sultan  of  Bornu  was  with  the 
P>ench  in  German  territory.  Colonel 
]Morland  sent  an  officer  to  visit  the  French 
Commandant  and  escort  the  Sultan  back 
to  Maiduguri.     The  latter  was  a  young- 
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and  intelligent  man  who  had  in  his  court 
persons  familiar  with  Europe.  He  was 
installed  as  Emir  of  British  Bornu  with 
due  ceremony.  The  British  forces  then 
proceeded  on  their  return  journey  to 
Maiduguri. 

.  If  the  Novoe  Vremya,  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, may  be  believed,  the  peasants  of 
Russia  would  be  glad  to  see  the  abolition 
of  the  so-called  Mir  or  village  commune. 
According  to  an  article  in  that  paper,  un- 
der the  present  system  every  peasant  re- 
gards the  land  not  as  his  own,  but  as  be- 
longing to  strangers  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  does  not  care  to  improve  it. 
The  outlying  hill  and  marsh  lands,  which 
might  be  utilized,  are  left  unimproved  be- 
cause neither  money  nor  labor  is  avail- 
able.— It  seems  that  Russia,  besides  re- 
questing from  England  that  closer  re- 
lations be  established  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan,  has  approached  the 
Ameer  of  the  latter  country  directly  in 
the  matter.  A  Russian  letter  on  this 
subject  was  read  by  the  Ameer,  Habib 
Ullah  in  durbar,  and  opinions  were  called 
for.  The  Ameer  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  in  reply,  stating  that  hereafter 
all  communications  must  be  addressed 
through  the  Government  of  India  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedent  set  by  the 
late  Ameer,  Abdur  Rahman. — In  the  re- 
gion of  Manchuria  from  which  Russia 
has  withdrawn  her  troops  to  concentrate 
them  along  the  railway  much  brigandage 
has  sprung  up  and  mounted  bandits 
sweep  over  the  country.  China  has  at  last 
received  permission  to  send  i,ooo  disci- 
plined troops  into  the  region  between  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  Liau  River  and  hopes 
to  reduce  the  country  to  order  once  again. 
—The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
*de  Witte,  has  recently  visited  Vladivo- 
stok, where  he  received  complaints  from 
representatives  of  the  commercial  ele- 
ment against  the  Russian  policy  of  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  port  in  the  East, 
which  they  say  only  injures  them. 

The  Catholic  Church  at  ^^^cent  statistics 
the  German  Universities  ^""^^^  ^^^^^n  em- 
phasized the  fact 
that  in  Germany,  where  the  appointment 
to  a  university  chair  is  made  solely  de- 
pendent upon  scholarship  and  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  the  man  has  no  influence 


on  his  selection,  except  in  the  theological 
faculties,  the  Catholic  Church  is  by  no 
means  represented  numerically  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers.    Altho  the  new  cen- 
sus shows  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
grown  within  the  last  decade  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  the  Protestant  and  now 
constitutes  more  than  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  yet  of  the  2,178 
professors  who  constitute  the  non-theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  21  German  uni- 
versities,, only  277,  or  13  per  cent.,  are 
adherents     of     the     Roman      Catholic 
Church.    The  same  condition  prevails  in 
the  student  body,  out  of  some  33,000  the 
Catholic  conting^ent  being  only  about  20 
per  cent.,  altho  it  ought  to  be  nearly  35 
per  cent.    It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  candidates  for 
the   priesthood   are   elected  in   diocesan 
seminaries,  and  the  influence  of  the  high- 
er clergy  is  directed  against  the  attend- 
ance at  the  universities.     It  is  this  same 
tendency  that  has  hitherto  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 
Catholic   theological    faculty   at    Strass- 
burg,  the  opposition  to  which  has  come 
from  the  conservative  Church  circles  and 
not  from  non-Catholics.    A  recent  official 
report    of    the    Bavarian    Government, 
called  out  by  the  claims  of  the  Church 
people  that  even  that  Catholic  country, 
the  bulwark  of  the  Church  in  the  German 
federation,   favored  the  appointment   of 
Protestant  rather  than  Catholic  teachers 
to  the  university  chairs,  has  shown  that 
even  in  the  three  territorial  institutions 
of  that  country,  Munich,  Wiirzburg  and 
Erlangen,  the  Protestant  element  strong- 
ly predominates  in  the  teaching  corps. 
This  is  not  altogether  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  Erlangen,   which   is  the  official 
Protestant  university  of  Bavaria,  but  it 
is  surprising  in  the  case  of  the  other  two, 
which  are  avowedly  the    exponents    of 
Catholic  thought.  This  new  report  shows 
that  in  Munich,  out  of  186  members  of 
the  various  faculties,  exclusive    of    the 
theological,  88  are  Catholic,  87  are  Prot- 
estant and  1 1  are  Jewish ;  while  at  Wiirz- 
burg the  Catholic  contingent  is  29,  the 
Protestant  50  and  the  Jewish  i,  out  of 
a  total  of  80;  in  Erlangen  12  Catholics, 
53  Protestants  and  2  Jews,  out  of  a  total 
of  67 ;  or  out  of  a  total  of  333  university 
teachers  in   Catholic  Bavaria,  only   129 
are   Catholic,   while   190  are  Protestant 
and  14  are  Jewish. 


Do  We    Want   Compulsory    Arbitration  ? 

By  John  Bates  Clark,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University 

IF  the  people  of  America  were  to  vote  what  that  is.     The  argument  in  favor  of 

on  the  question,  Shall  we  have  com-  arbitration  is  two-fold;  for  the  institu- 

pulsory  arbitration?  men  would  vote  tion  is  called  for  to  remedy  an  economic 

Yes  or  No  according  to  the  kind  of  com-  evil  on  the  one  hand  and  a  civil  and  legal 

pulsion  which  they  supposed  the  measure  one  on  the  other.    On  the  economic  side 

had  in  view.     Not  many  would  be  in  the  fact  is  that  strikes  are  doing  untold 

favor  of   forcing  employes  to  work  on  damage  and   throwing  on  the  public   :i 

certain  terms,  whether  they  want  to  or  greater  and   greater   proportion   of   the 

not;    but   if    the   compulsion   exercised  costs   which  they   entail.     On   the   civil 

were  on  the  court  and  only  obliged  it  to  side  the  fact  is  that  strikers  claim  the 

act  whenever  a  strike  threatened  to  stop  right  to  abandon  their  places  and  fight 

business,  many  would  favor  the  measure,  off     men     who     are     willing     to     take 

and  still  more  would  do  so  if  it  were  them.      The    public    tolerates    a    large 

sure  that  of  their  own  free  will  the  men  amount  of  violence  before  it  interferes, 

would    accept    its    verdict   and   actually  and  it  actually  allows  a  body  of  strikers 

work.    One  small  but  influential  body  of  to  terrorize  and  coerce  non-union  men  to 

men  would  oppose    arbitration    of    any  an  extent  that,  as  a  rule,  actually  pre- 

kind,  and  in  doing  so  would  betray  the  vents    them    from    taking    the    vacated 

fact  that  they  have  an  interest  to  sub-  places.     Something  that  is  equivalent  to 

serve  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  interest  anarchy  is  permitted  by  officials  without 

of  the  public.     If  we  can  get  a  system  drawing  out  a   decided   protest  on  the 

under  which  there  can  be  no  resort  to  the  part  of  the  people. 

plea  "  Nothing  to  arbitrate,"  a  system  Now  if  there  is  any  reason  for  this 
under  which  both  employers  and  em-  beyond  the  timidity  of  the  officials  them- 
ployed  must  allow  the  court  to  act,  and  selves  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  wish 
in  all  probability  will  accept  the  result  to  have  strikers  immediately  thwarted 
of  its  action,  then  opposition  to  it  makes  by  the  importation  of  non-union  men.  It 
it  nearly  certain  that  an  opponent  has  recognizes  the  fact  that  while  the  strik- 
some  sinister  motive  for  his  course.  He  ers  will  get  more  than  is  just  if  the  non- 
hopes  to  gain  something  that  a  fair  tri-  union  men  are  left  entirely  at  their 
bunal  would  not  give  him,  and  is  willing  mercy,  they  may  perhaps  get  less  than 
to  see  industry  interrupted  and  the  pub-  is  just  if  a  strike-breaking  force  can  eas- 
lic  injured  in  order  to  gain  it.  What  he  ily  be  made  up,  transported  to  the  place 
wants  is  clearly  something  that  the  pub-  where  the  strike  is  pending  and  set  work- 
lie  does  not  want,  and  his  opposition  to  ing  in  perfect  security.  In  the  "  sub- 
the  measure  furnishes  an  additional  rea-  liminal  consciousness"  of  the  public  there 
son  why  right-minded  persons  should  is  the  dim  perception  of  a  law  of  wages 
favor  it.  The  honest  objection  is  based  under  which  the  natural  and  equitable 
on  the  theory  that  the  court  would  act  rate  is  less  than  the  employes  can  extort 
ill,  and  the  whole  question,  therefore,  by  unhindered  violence,  but  somewhat 
whether  we  ought  or  oug^ht  not  to  have  more  than  they  could  get  if  their  places 
arbitration  with  the  authority  of  the  were  immediately  taken  by  needy  men 
State  behind  it  depends  on  whether  we  who  would  work  for  wages  that  would 
can  establish  courts  which  will  act  justly  not  be  a  fair  gauge  of  the  market  value 
and,  without  using  any  new  or  abnormal  of  labor. 

power  of  coercion,  will  actually  preserve  If  this  is  true,  and  if  there  is  even  a 

the  peace  and  prevent  disastrous  inter-  very  partial  justification  of  'he  attitude 

ruptions  of  production.  that  the  public  takes  toward  strikers  who 

We  can  decide  whether  a  court  can  do  violate  the  law,  the  evil  can  be  removed 

what  we  want  of  it  by  noticing  in  detail  in  only  one  way.     Let  a  competent  tri- 
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bunal  decide  what  rate  of  pay  is  just  and 
at  the  rate  of  pay  that  is  thus  fixed  let 
the  workmen  already  in  the  positions 
have  the  first  option  of  keeping  them. 
If  on  fair  terms  they  refuse  to  keep  them, 
let  them  go  where  they  will,  but  let  the 
State  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the 
just  rate.  Let  all  the  force  that  is  needed 
be  used  to  insure  this  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  this 
plan  depends  on  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  but  it  is  a  force  that  in  this  case 
will  produce  a  very  positive  result. 
Nothing  but  the  attitude  of  the  people 
now  prevents  officials  from  enforcing 
the  law  which  protects  independent  la- 
borers, and  if  that  attitude  were  reversed 
the  law  would  certainly  be  enforced.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  reversed  if  it  were  clear  to  them 
that  strikers  had  had  the  option  of  work- 
ing under  perfectly  fair  conditions  and 
had  refused  to  do  it.  That  would  be,  besides 
doing  other  wrongs,  injuring  the  public 
and  calling  on  the  public  for  assistance 
in  this  action.  Nothing  but  a  latent  fear 
that  men  might  have  to  work  under  un- 
fair conditions  induces  the  people  to  let 
them  take  their  case  into  their  own  hands 
and  club  off  their  rivals.  Make  it  clear 
to  everybody  that  a  certain  rate  is  natu- 
ral and  equitable,  that  strikers  demand 
more  and  propose  to  get  it  by  violence, 
and  would  the  public  tolerate  that  vio- 
lence? Not  unless  the  spirit  of  anarch- 
ism has  taken  possession  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  is  nearly  un- 
thinkable. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  men  would 
work  if  a  fair  rate  were  offered  to  them, 
while  others  were  ready  to  take  it  in 
case  they  refused  and  the  State  stood 
ready  to  afford  the  needed  protection. 
No  body  of  workmen  ever  intends  de- 
finitively to  abandon  the  industry  that 
employs  them.  To  leave  their  mills, 
mines  and  shops  would  be  a  costly  opera- 
tion, even  tho  others  were  ready  to  re- 


ceive them ;  but  where  the  plants  are  for 
the  most  part  merged  in  a  great  trust 
there  are  no  others  of  a  similar  kind  to 
wnich  the  men  can  go,  and  leaving  their 
places  is  abandoning  their  occupations 
and  learning  new  ones.  It  would  involve 
a  great  loss  of  earning  power  and  would 
be  indefinitely  worse  for  the  men  than 
staying  where  they  are  and  accepting  the 
court's  verdict.  Without  any  compul- 
sion except  what  is  involved  in  simply 
enforcing  laws  as  they  stand  and  protect- 
ing citizens  in  their  obvious  rights,  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  may  preserve  the 
peace,  protect  the  public  and  give  the 
country  some  hope  of  success  in  the 
fierce  commercial  rivalries  that  are  be- 
fore us. 

Of  course  no  tribunal  can  do  this  un- 
less it  wins  the  confidence  of  the  public 
bv  making  just  awards,  and  to  do  this  it 
must  have  a  sound  basis  for  its  decisions. 
It  will  not  do  to  award  to  the  men  either 
the  lowest  rate  that  unemployed  work- 
m-^--  may  be  willing  to  accept  or  the 
highest  rate  that  a  strong  union  might 
by  violence  extort.  The  award  should 
approximate  the  true  value  of  labor  as 
masured  by  its  productive  power.  In 
most  cases  wages  would  be  fixed  by  free 
contracts  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, with  no  resort  to  the  courts  of 
arbitration,  and  the  prevailing  rates 
would  approximate  the  real  value  of  the 
labor  performed.  Conciliation  should  do 
its  work  in  helping  the  parties  to  come  to 
an  agreement  and  so  forestalling  the 
need  of  arbitration.  Only  where  con- 
ciliation should  fail  would  a  need  of  ad- 
judication arise,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
courts  would  find  in  the  general  market 
for  labor  standards  that  would  guide 
them  in  the  making  of  awards.  Their 
action  would  not  be  arbitrary.  Difficult, 
perhaps,  but  less  difficult  than  many  an- 
other thing  that  we  shall  have  to  do  is 
the  work  of  rescuing  industry  from  a 
condition  of  war  and  the  State  from  one 
of  quasi-anarchy. 

New  York  City. 
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The    Embellishment    of    Washington 

By  Carroll  D.  Wright 

The   United   States   Commissioner  of   Labor 


THE  magnificent  plans  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton put  older  Washingtonians  and 
those  who  have  known  Washington  for 
a  generation  or  more  in  a  reminiscent 
mood.  Washington  was  really  discov- 
ered by  the  people  of  the  country 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  when  it  was 
discovered    it   was    found   to    be   a   city 
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whose  buildings,  whether  for  business 
or  residence,  except  of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  were  constructed  af- 
ter what  is  known  as  carpenters'  archi- 
tecture. They  had  straight  fronts,  flat 
roofs,  and  a  uniform  cornice.  There 
were  sameness  and  tameness  every- 
where, and  rarely  any  attempt  to  secure 
individuality  in  construction.  The  city 
was  then  (during  the  sixties)  in  the 
senior  year  of  the  course  of  studies  dis- 
covered by  the  Mock  Turtle  as  being  the 


regular  course  of  the  school  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  described  in  that  charm- 
ing study  in  sociology  by  Lewis  Carroll, 
entitled  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land." The  Mock  Turtle,  you  remember, 
having  described  the  school  in  a  general 
way,  said  to  Alice :  "  I  only  took  the 
regular  course."  "  What  was  that?  "  in- 
quired Alice.  "  Reeling  and  writhing,  of 
course,  to  begin  with,"  the  Mock  Turtle 
replied ;  "  and  then  the  different  branches 
of  arithmetic — Ambition,  Distraction, 
Uglification  and  Derision." 

A  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  with 
the  expansive  plan  of  TEnfant,  with  the 
cupidity  of  buyers  of  real  estate  at  the 
east  of  the  proposed  Capitol,  Washington 
went  through  a  specific  course  of  Ambi- 
tion. It  was  elective  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Speculation,  disappointment,  and 
many  other  elements  drove  the  settle- 
ment to  the  West,  and  the  new  town  took 
its  sophomore  course  in  Distraction. 
These  courses  were  of  short  duration ; 
but  when  the  city  entered  upon  its  junior 
course  and  took  up  Uglification  it  prac- 
ticed the  plan  of  uglifying  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  succeeded,  however, 
and  passed  with  credit  marks  into  the 
senior  year  of  its  three-quarters  of  a 
century  course,  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
its  course  in  Derision  when  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  graduated,  then,  from 
the  whole  course,  having  industriously 
and  conscientiously  passed  its  years  of 
Ambition,  Distraction,  Uglification,  and 
Derision  summa  cum  laiide. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  our 
people  visited  Washington  during  the 
war  and  the  years  immediately  following 
it,  the  country  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  the  seat  of  the  national  capital. 
Congress  itself  was  hardly  aware  of  it 
and  had  never  done  much  to  improve  it. 
There  were  quarrels  and  dissensions, 
vague  and  dreamy  suggestions,  but  little 
or  no  practical  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  to  improve  and 
beautify  a  city  that  had  every  possibility 
for   improvement   and    for   beautifying. 
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The  main  plans  on  which  it  was  founded 
were  preserved,  to  be  sure,  in  great  de- 
^ee.  It  was  known  as  the  City  of  Mag- 
nificent Distances,  but  the  distances  were 
the  only  magnificence  to  be  found  here. 
In  all  its  period  up  to  the  early  seventies 
it  was  a  dirty,  filthy,  uncouth  place — 
ragged  and  plain. 

Fowls  and  animals,  especially  swine, 
were  seen  everv'where.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  visitors  passing  along  the  streets 
and  avenues  of  the  cits-  to  find  their  way 
disputed  by  the  porkers.  I  have  seen 
swine  rooting  in  the  streets  within  half 
a  square  of  the  White  House.  Pave- 
ments were  rare,  and  those  that  existed 
were  abominable.  The  streets  were  al- 
most impassable  for  heavy  wagons  after 
a  slight  rain,  and  I  have  seen  army 
wagons  passing  along  Xew  York  Avenue 
between  Tenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets 
even  sink  to  the  hubs  in  the  mire. 

But  a  change  came,  and  the  cit\'  owes 
the  change  as  much  to  the  pig  as  to  any- 
thing else.  While  traditionally  the  cackle 
of  a  goose  set  Rome  free,  it  was  the  root- 
ing of  a  pig  that  gave  Washington  its 
impetus  and  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  some  citv'  where  municipal  gov- 
ernment had  some  force  and  powxr. 
Under  the  old  charters  the  boards  of 
health  had  little  or  no  power  and  hardly 
any  activity.  A  distinguished  Senator — 
and  this  story  was  related  to  me  by  one 
of  the  participants,  and  while  I  have 
given  the  story  in  another  place,  it  is  ap- 
propriate here — a  distinguished  Senator 
was  very  much  annoyed  one  morning,  af- 
ter completing  the  terrace  about  his  new 
house,  to  find  that  the  pigs  had  rooted  it 
up,  and,  altho  he  promptly  shot  one  or 
two  of  them,  he  was  nevertheless  very 
much  exercised,  and  he  determined  at 
once  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  removal 
of  the  capital,  on  the  ground  that  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
located  in  a  city  where  the  municipal 
government  had  some  public  spirit,  and 
force  enough  to  make  it  a  place  suitable 
for  a  residence  for  the  President  and 
Congress.  My  informant  begged  him 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  Board  of  Health 
proper  power.  After  considerable 
remonstrance  the  Senator  agreed  to  this 
course,  and  he  acted  upon  his  conclu- 
sion. 

As  a  result  there  is  found  in  the  act 


providing  a  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  provision  for  a  Board  of 
Health,  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  what 
shall  be  deemed  nuisances  injurious  to 
the  health  and  providing  for  the  removal 
thereof,  and  to  make  and  enforce  regula- 
tions to  prevent  domestic  animals  from 
running  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  This  be- 
came part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  new 
government  established  at  that  time,  and 
the  action  of  the  Senator  referred  to  had 
much  influence  in  securing  that  act.  This 
was  in  1870  or  1871. 

So  it  was  a  pig  that  led  to  the  removal 
of  his  kind  from  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  the  cir>'  of  Washington.  I  have  seen 
some  descriptions  of  the  proposed  plans 
for  beautifying  Washington,  but  I  have 
seen  no  suggestion  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  the  principal  mover  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution  of  the  seventies, 
when  Washington  passed  from  her 
senior  course  in  Derision  to  her  post- 
graduate course  in  .-Vmbition. 

From  that  period  to  the  present.  Wash- 
ington has  steadily  progressed.  Her  resi- 
dential portions  are  extensive,  and 
beautified  by  varied  architecture.  The 
ethical  and  economic  effects  of  this  move- 
ment are  in  evidence  everywhere.  The 
cit\^  has  taken  on  new  character,  and  its 
economic  prosperity  has  advanced  in 
mar\'elous  degree. 

Washington  has  had  the  great  advan- 
tage, so  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  of 
being  the  only  cit>'  founded  and  planned 
for  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  other  capitals  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  seats  of  Government,  but 
Washington  was  made  for  this  purpose. 
It  should,  therefore,  have  had  the  patri- 
otic support  of  the  people  and  the  active 
support  of  Congress  in  making  it  what 
its  founders  intended  it  should  be — the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  attractive 
capital  city  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
ambition,  an  ambition  which  was  lost 
through  many  degrading  influences. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  another 
ambitious  period,  with  the  design  and 
the  earnest  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
original  plans  in  all  their  perfectness  and 
grandeur.  We  have  now,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, as  beautiful  a  capital  city  in  many 
respects  as  any  nation,  but  with  its  sur- 
rounding territory,  its  rolling  countr>\ 
and  all  its  natural  advantages,  together 
with  wide  streets  and  broad  avenues,  it 
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should  be  more  than  it  has  been — it 
should  be  the  most  beautiful  capital  city 
of  the  world.  Untrammeled  by  manu- 
factures, and  not  what  the  great  Wash- 
ington intended  it — the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  country — but  the  Government's 
center,  there  is  no  reason,  except  that 
growing  out  of  lack  of  interest,  why  it 
should  not  be  perfected  and  made  all 
that  the  ambition  of  a  wealthy  people 
wish  it  to  be. 

Works  of  art,  dignified  and  varied 
architecture,  grand  public  edifices,  beau- 
tiful drives,  long  vistas,  magnificent 
boulevards — all  these  things,  when  they 
come,  will  add  to  the  moral  influence  of 
the  city.  Patriotism,  in  demanding  such 
things,  stimulates  its  own  growth.  Vis- 
itors to  the  City  of  Washington  now  go 
home  with  a  truer  idea  of  the  genius  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  its  institu- 
tions, of  its  service  in  all  directions — its 
service  as  an  educational  and  scientific 
power — and  with  a  respect  which  they 
could  not  gain  under  the  old  regime. 
We  are  proud  of  Washington  as  it  is ; 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  effect  its  institu- 
tions have  upon  our  guests  from  abroad. 
How  many  times  we  have  met  them  after 
a  visit  to  the  Congressional  Library,  for 
instance,  and  heard  their  expressions  of 
admiration.  Nothing  has  more  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  foreign  visitor  of 
the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  the  Congressional 
Library.  Nowhere  in  any  capital  can 
such  a  structure  be  found,  nowhere  can 
a  public  building  match  it,  but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  see  that  it  is  the 
outer  covering  of  a  structure  of  educa- 
tion, of  art,  of  the  soul  of  the  people, 
their  admiration  knows  no  bounds,  and 
they  go  home  with  a  respect  for  the 
American  people  that  no  other  single 
institution  induces. 

Our  own  citizens  are  proud  of  it.  They 
tell  the  story  of  its  beauty  to  their 
friends  at  home,  and  the  result  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  that  in  many  instances 
would  not  arrive  were  it  not  for  the  stim- 
ulation coming  from  that  one  grand  ex- 
emplification of  the  greatness  of  our  na- 
tion. The  other  public  buildings  of  the 
city  aid  in  all  this,  and  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  that,  should  the  proposed  plans 
be  carried  out  even  partially,  Washing- 
ton will  become  the  Mecca  of  the  patri- 
otic travelers  of  our  land 


Anything  that  inspires  respect  for  the 
Government,  admiration  for  its  genius, 
and  love  for  its  fostering  care  and  for 
its  endeavors  to  enlighten  the  people 
through  the  great  institutions  that  exist 
in  Washington,  is  certainly  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  of  itself  this  ethical  influence 
is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to  induce  the 
Congress  to  enter  upon  the  work  pro- 
posed. I  feel  very  sure  that  the  voters 
of  the  land  will  support  any  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  capital. 
They  are  proud  of  it  now  that  they  know 
it;  they  will  be  prouder  still  of  it  when 
it  is  made  what  it  can  be  and  when  all 
the  structures  that  are  now  unsightly  and 
belong  to  the  uglifying  influences  of  the 
city  are  removed  and  in  their  places  the 
beautiful  architectural  designs  are  found 
in  the  practical  results  of  construction. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  all 
that  is  proposed  must  meet  with  appro- 
bation. Washington  has  already  become 
the  winter  residence  of  many  wealthy 
citizens,  and  the  resort  of  students  who 
find  here  the  facilities  for  supplementing 
their  college  and  university  work.  The 
results  of  the  plan  now  proposed  would 
expand  this  annual  pilgrimage ;  hence 
property  would  find  more  stable  if  not 
increased  values  and  all  the  accompani- 
ments— trade,  transportation,  every  desir- 
able feature — would  secure  increased 
attraction. 

It  is  sometimes  lamented  that  Wash- 
ington is  not  an  industrial  city,  and  our 
business  and  commercial  bodies  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  erection  of  great 
manufacturing  plants.  This  is  perfectly 
natural  from  a  purely  business  point  of 
view ;  but  can  Washington  become  a 
great  manufacturing  center?  Is  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  become  such  ?  The 
city  is  now  one  of  the  most  industrious 
places  in  the  country.  In  the  United 
States  at  large  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
population  over  ten  years  of  age  are  en- 
gaged in  some  remunerative  occupation  ; 
in  Washington  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  its 
population  over  ten  years  of  age  are  so 
engaged.  This  state  of  affairs  consti- 
tutes an  economic  advance.  The  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  town,  its  local  man- 
ufactures, etc.,  offer  employment,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  industrial  development  of 
Washington  does  not  offer  for  the  fu- 
ture any  great  inducement  to  make  it  a 
manufacturing  center. 

The  economic  position  of  the  city  is 
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approached  more  fairly  from  the  socio- 
logical side  than  from  the  purely  indus- 
trial point  of  view.  Wa^es  are  higher 
here,  on  the  whole,  than  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  skilled  labor  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  clerical  work 
of  the  departments  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, compensation  is  much  greater  than 
in  private  business.  As  Washington  has 
grown  without  industry,  without  com- 
merce, is  it  not  well  to  preserve  it  as 
the  center  of  legislative  action,  of  sci- 
entific development,  of  art,  and  of  edu- 
cation? It  can  prosper  on  these  lines, 
and  the  country  at  large,  I  believe,  will 
gladly  support  and  encourage  it  in  its 
future  grand  development.  There  will 
be  manufactured  here  from  time  to  time, 
as  now,  the  things  which  are  needed  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people  residing 
here,  and  it  may  be  well  in  particular  in- 
stances to  have  industries  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  that  its  people 
may  secure  the  products  at  first  hands. 
All  these  things  would  find  expansive  re- 
sults in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plans 
for  the  further  development  of  the  city. 
Thus,  economically,  these  plans  offer  the 
strongest  inducement  for  Congress  to 
adopt  them. 

Liibke  opens  his  "  History  of  Art " 
with  this  statement,  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man artist-poet  Platen : 

"  The  more  things  thou  learnest  to  know 
and  enjoy,  the  more  complete  and  full  will  be 
for  thee  the  delight  of  living." 

This  beautiful  expression  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  ambitious  mood 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  artistic 
development  of  Washington  will  teach 
us  to  know  and  to  enjoy,  and  our  delight 
of  living  and  the  delight  of  living  of 
those  who  come  after  us  will  be  more 
complete  and  full. 

The  nations,  the  States  and  the  muni- 
cipal governments  of  this  and  other 
lands  are  constantly  erecting  things  of 
beauty — statues  of  celebrated  men,  pub- 
lic buildings  decorated  with  costly  de- 
signs. All  this  shapes  public  taste;  it 
may  not  be  always  in  the  most  purely 
artistic  direction,  but  it  shapes  public 
taste  for  something  bevond  the  common 
architecture  of  Washington.  It  teaches 
us  to  demand  that  our  libraries,  capitols, 
public  halls  and  churches  shall  be  works 
of  art.  Are  there  many  such  in  this  city? 
We  see  something  of    this    artistic    de- 


velopment, however,  in  such  structures 
as  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  its 
splendid  ornamentation;  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  which  in  itself  is  a  poem, 
and  that  most  magnificent  of  all  build- 
ings in  this  or  in  any  land,  as  I  have 
said,  the  new  Congressional  Library.  All 
these  things  bespeak  moral  and  economic 
results  that  cannot  be  calculated  by  the 
statistician,  and  it  is  their  influence  that 
makes  the  common  man  insist  that  if  he 
is  to  purchase  a  kitchen  stove  it  shall  be 
artistic. 

Let  me  repeat  another  story.  During 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  an  old 
farmer  living  in  Southern  Illinois  was 
advised  to  visit  the  exposition.  His  an- 
swer was :  "  No  ;  we  have  had  cattle 
fairs  in  Shelby  County  that  can  beat  any- 
thing they  can  put  up  in  Chicago."  Af- 
ter some  persuasion,  however,  the  worthy 
farmer  concluded  to  visit  Chicago,  and 
his  friends  had  the  shrewdness  to  take 
him  to  the  exposition  by  the  water  route 
from  the  city.  Coming  up  from  the  pier, 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  artistic 
magnificence  of  the  White  City.  As  he 
entered  the  Court  of  Honor,  with  its 
brilliant  electric  illumination,  he  sudden- 
ly stopped  and,  raising  his  hands,  said, 
with  an  oath,  "  I  don't  believe  it."  It 
dawned  on  that  man  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  things  could  be  created 
out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  that  there 
was  something  that  did  not  grow ;  that 
nature  was  not  all ;  that  God  had  en- 
dowed his  beings  with  creative  souls  as 
well  as  with  souls  for  worship  and  with 
hands  for  work.  There  was  an  inspira- 
tion in  the  man's  mind,  the  efifects  of 
which  could  never  cease  to  influence  him. 
Now,  under  the  new  Washington,  let 
the  crude  citizen,  who  knows  nothing  of 
art,  who  has  never  seen  anything  of 
beauty,  visit  it,  and  he  will  experience 
the  same  delight  of  expanded  soul  that 
the  old  farmer  of  Southern  Illinois  ex- 
perienced in  visiting  the  Court  of  Honor. 

All  creations  of  art  stimulate  the  moral 
and  economic  life  of  the  people.  Others 
may  dwell  upon  the  esthetic  eflfects  of 
the  proposed  plans,  but  this  moral  and 
economic  eflfect  is  one  that  we  must  con- 
sider in  the  beginning;  for  in  all  its 
forms,  art,  as  expressed  to  the  eye,  the 
heart  and  the  soul,  has  in  it  something 
of  divine  inspiration  and  has  contributed 
more  to  social  well-being  than  any  other 
force  that  can  be  named.     It  has  ma4e 
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the  plain  beautiful ;  it  has  made  nature 
something  more  than  nature  itself. 

Mr.  E.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  his  sketch 
entitled  'VA  Day  at  Laguerres,"  has  told 
us: 

"  There  is  a  quality  which  one  never  sees 
in  Nature  until  she  has  been  rough-handled 
by  man  and  has  outlived  the  usage;  it  is  the 
picturesque.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
primeval  forest,  along  the  mountain  slope,  and 
away  up  the  tumbling  brook,  Nature  may  be 
majestic,  beautiful,  and  even  sublime,  but  she 
is  never  picturesque.  This  quality  comes  only 
after  the  ax  and  the  saw  have  let  the  sunlight 
into  the  dense  tangle  and  scattered  the  falling 
timber,  or  the  round  of  the  water  wheel  has 
divided  the  rush  of  the  brook." 

This  is  true ;  the  picturesque  does  not 
come  until  art  has  shaped  the  surround- 
ings. It  will  be  the  result  of  art  that 
the  natural  beauties  of  Washington  be- 
come picturesque. 

We  can  easily  foresee  the  moral  and 
economic  results — we  can  not  only  fore- 
see, but  we  know  what  those  results  will 
be;  the  experience  of  the  world  em- 
phasizes them,  for  art  everywhere  has 
been  a  source  of  wealth  and  of  moral  in- 
fluence. Fine  art  itself  is  a  wealth  pro- 
ducer. The  payment  of  ten  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  painting  enriches  the 


community  in  which  the  artist  lives. 
There  has  been  something  added  in  the 
way  of  treasure  to  a  country's  assets  by 
the  production  of  its  artistic  genius.  The 
very  presence  of  great  pictures  is  a  local 
benefit.  Take  the  Sistine  Madonna  from 
Dresden,  rob  Paris  of  the  Louvre,  de- 
spoil London  of  its  National  Gallery,  or 
Antwerp  of  its  Rubens  collection,  take 
the  Art  Museum  out  of  Boston,  destroy 
the  Congressional  Library  and  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  remove  the  galleries 
which  are  growing  up  so  rapidly  in  our 
Western  cities,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  all  the  places  in  which  these  rich 
treasures  are  stored  will  be  depreciated. 
So  when  Washington  experiences  the 
grand  delight  of  having  all  such  things, 
and  more — the  things  that  are  suggested 
in  the  proposed  plans — it  will  find  itself 
enriched  not  only  in  moral  influence — 
in  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  best 
there  is  in  architectural  art  and  in  land- 
scape architecture — but  richer  in  a  pure- 
ly commercial  sense,  and  when  this  rich- 
ness comes  to  it  no  argument,  no  con- 
sideration, can  induce  the  city  or  Con- 
gress or  the  people  (who  make  the  Con- 
gress) to  remove  it  in  the  least  degree. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    English    Parliament    Again    In    Session 


By   Justin    McCarthy 


THERE  was  a  deep  and  a  grim 
significance  in  the  scene  which 
took  place  on  the  very  first  day 
when  the  adjourned  session  of  Parlia- 
ment met  to  continue  its  work.  The  ad- 
journed session  opened  with  what  is  fa- 
miliarly termed  '*  an  Irish  row."  The 
"  row  "  had  something  of  comedy  in  it, 
no  doubt — any  scene  which  is  accom- 
panied by  incessant  shouting  and  yelling 
in  a  place  where  grave  legislative  busi- 
ness is  supposed  to  be  going  on  cannot 
but  have  some  qualities  of  the  comic  in 
it  as  well  as  of  the  grotesque.  But  the 
event  of  last  Thursday,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  carries  a  profound  lesson  in 
it,  and  if  we  could  only  get  the  average 
Englishman  to  bring  his  mind  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  lesson  we  might  soon 
see  an  end  to  the  quarrel  of  centuries  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland. 


I  should  like  at  all  events  to  claim  the 
attention  of  my  American  readers  while 
I  endeavor  to  point  the  moral  which  the 
incidents  of  Thursday  convey  to  my 
mind.  The  mere  story  of  the  matter  is 
easily  told.  Parliament  reassembles  af- 
ter some  months  of  holiday  and  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  at 
once  proceeds  to  tell  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  are  the  measures  which,  and 
which  alone,  the  Government  propose  to 
bring  up  for  consideration  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  The  principal 
of  these  measures  is  to  be  the  Education 
Bill,  and  after  that  are  to  come  some  two 
or  three  others,  including  a  London 
Water  Bill,  and  a  piece  of  legislation 
concerning  Uganda.  Mr.  Balfour  claims 
the  whole  time  of  the  session  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  legislative  projects  and 
will  not  allow  any  other  legislation  to  be 
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brought  forward,  and  of  course  he  has  a 
great  Conservative  majority  to  enforce 
his  claim  by  their  votes.  Not  a  moment  of 
the  session's  time  is  to  be  given  to  any 
subject  connected  with  affairs  of  Ireland, 
altho  the  recent  actions  of  the  ruling  au- 
thorities in  Ireland  might  well  demand 


ten  members,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  actually  now  in  prison 
and  are  undergoing  the  treatment  of 
common  felons  because  they  have  de- 
livered speeches  protesting  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Other  Irish 
members  are  already  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment.  There  was  surely  good 
reason  why  such  a  subject  as  this  should 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  just  at  present.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  was  inexorable.  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  made  a  powerful  appeal 
and  an  impressive  argument  in  favor  of 
William  O'Brien's  demand,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposal  for  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 
Then  another  Irish  member,  Mr.  John 
O'Donnell,  who  is  already  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  rose  to  support 
the  demand,  and  thereupon  Mr.^  Balfour 
went  through  the  process  which  is  known 
as     ''  moving     the     closure " — in    other 


PREMIER    BALFOUR 

the  gravest  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Thereupon 
Mr.  William  O'Brien,  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  Irish  Party,  got 
up  and  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to 
give  at  least  one  day  for  a  consideration  of 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  The  Prime 
Minister  declined  to  listen  to  any  such 
suggestion. 

Now  the  actual  fact  is  that  since  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  after  the 
earlier  part  of  the  session,  the  new  sys- 
tem under  which  Ireland  has  lately  been 
governed  has  been  working  with  a 
severity  actually  unknown  to  any  other 
country  which  is  supposed  to  be  under 
constitutional  rule.  Public  meetings  are 
stopped  everywhere  at  the  arbitrary  com- 
mand of  the  local  police  officer,  and  men 
are  put  in  prison  for  making  speeches 
which  might  be  delivered  at  any  public 
meeting  in  England  or  Scotland  without 
the  slightest  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Ten  members  of 
the  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Party, 


WILLIAM   O'BRIEN 

words,  he  moved  that  the  discussion? 
should  then  and  there  be  brought  to  an 
end  so  far  as  the  Irish  question  was  con- 
cerned and,  of  course,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  had  a  powerful  majority  at 
his  back  to  secure  the  carrying  of  the 
closure.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that 
the  Irish  members  must  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject  and  that  the  man  ad- 
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dressing  the  House  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  speech.  There- 
upon O'Donnell,  the  Irish  member,  lost 
his  temper,  and  leaving  his  place  went  up 
near  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  denounced  his 
course  of  action  amid  a  perfect  tempest 
of  cheering,  groaning  and  shouting 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  Now,  of 
course,  it  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  O'Donnell 
should  have  lost  his  temper.  It  is  a 
pity  that  men  should  ever  lose  their  tem- 
pers. I  suppose  your  true  philosopher 
would  never  lose  his  temper  under  any 
provocation.  But  then  there  are  very 
few  true  philosophers  in  the  world,  and 
we  ordinary  men  are  apt    to    lose    our 


JOHN   O'DONNELL 

tempers  sometimes  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
O'Donnell  did.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
allowed  that  he  had  some  excuse  for  his 
momentary  lack  of  philosophic  self-con- 
trol. O'Donnell  then  left  the  House  and 
the  Government  promptly  carried  a  mo- 
tion for  his  temporary  suspension  from 
the  privileges  of  membership.  That  was 
the  whole  of  the  scene. 

The  lesson  which  the  whole  story  tells 
to  the  civilized  world  is  that  Ireland  is 
now  ruled  by  a  system  of  despotism,  the 
like  of  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
European  State,  and  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  deliberately  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing:  the  grievances  of  their 
country  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  any  time  during  the 
present  session.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  criminal  statistics  of  several  suc- 
cessive years  have  proved  that  Ireland 
has  far  less  of  absolute  crime  than  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  that  crimes  of  the 
worst  kind  are  hardly  known  in  the  is- 


land. The  exceptional  laws  in  Ireland 
are  used  solely  against  what  Dublin 
Castle  regards  as  political  offenses,  such 
as  the  delivery  of  patriotic  speeches,  the 
holding  of  national  meetings,  and  the 
forming  of  associations  for  the  spread  of 
the  Home  Rule  cause  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  oppressed  tenants  against 
their  exacting  landlords.  I  have  heard 
it  positively  affirmed  by  grave  and 
thoughtful  observers,  who  have  taken  no 
part  in  Irish  political  movements,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  Dublin  Castle 
authorities  must  be  to  force  the  Irish 
people  into  a  futile  rebellion  and  thus 
obtain  an  excuse  for  such  measures  of 
wholesale  and  unmitigated  repression  as 
would  get  rid  of  the  whole  Home  Rule 
question  for  another  generation.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  accept  this  theory  myself. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
a  man  like  Arthur  Balfour  would  be  a 
party  to  any  such  odious  and  shameless 
policy,  but  the  recent  actions  of  the  Dub- 
lin Castle  authorities  give  only  too  much 
justification  for  the  belief  that  they  at 
least  are  inclined  to  such  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  grievances  of  Ireland. 

The  Education  Bill  is  at  present  the 
one  great  trouble  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  the  only  measure  of  wide 
importance  which  is  to  be  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  this  session.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  any  review  or  analy- 
sis of  this  education  measure  just  now, 
and  shall  only  say  that  it  is  creating  in 
England  the  fiercest  controversy  which 
we  have  known  here  for  many  years. 
The  Dissenters  and  Noncomformists  of 
all  classes  are  passionately  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  proposes  to  give  to  the 
State  Church  an  undue  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
school  system,  which  is  to  have  charge  of 
popular  education.  Now  the  Dissenting 
bodies  in  this  country  count  for  very 
much  in  our  political  and  social  organi- 
zation. They  number  among  them  a 
large  proportion  of  the  well-to-do  middle 
classes,  they  have  immense  resources  to 
draw  upon,  they  are  powerfully  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  their 
places  of  worship  are  always  filled  by 
earnest  congregations,  and  they  have 
many  preachers  of  the  highest  and  most 
commanding  influence.  In  many  cities 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  great 
popular  meetings  have  been  held  by  the 
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Nonconformists,  at  which  resolutions 
have  been  unanimously  passed  embody- 
ing a  pledge  of  resistance — passive  re- 
sistance, of  course — to  the  levying  of  the 
education  rate  if  the  Government  meas- 
ure should  be  carried  into  law.  Now  the 
leaders  of  the  various  Dissenting  and 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  these  countries 
generally  mean  exactly  what  they  say, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  look  out  for  a 
period  of  storm  and  stress  if  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  should  succeed  in  passing  his 
measure.  Should  he  not  succeed,  then 
he  has  already  told  us  the  Government 
will  appeal  to  the  country  by  means  of 
a  General  Election. 

Arthur  Balfour  is  ready  to  stake  all 
on  the  fate  of  his  Education  Bill,  in 
which  he  takes  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est, and  I  do  not,  myself,  believe  that  he 
is  particularly  anxious  to  retain  the  of- 
fice of  Prime  Minister.  Of  course  he 
has  a  large  majority  still  at  his  back,  but 
that  majority  may  be  diminished  when 
the  momentous  division  comes  on  if  it 
should  appear  to  the  minds  of  hesitating 
Conservatives  that  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
stituencies generally  is  doubtful  about 
the  bill.  Then  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  support  of  the  Irish  National 
Party  can  no  longer  be  confidently  relied 
upon.  The  Irish  National  members  were 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  support  the 
bill,  not  because  they  approved  of  all  its 
provisions,  but  because  it  recognized  the 
principle  that  the  State  ought  to  main- 
tain religious  teaching  as  a  part  of  the 
national  system  of  education.  But  the 
recent  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land and  the  events  which  took  place 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  adjourned  ses- 
sion must  have  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Irish  Party  to  protect 
the  Government  against  a  chance  of  de- 
feat. 


We  have  not  had  much  stirring  in  the 
literary  world  for  some  weeks  back. 
London  has  been  very  empty  during  that 
time — at  least  the  West  End  of  London 
— because,  after  the  postponed  corona- 
tion had  taken  place  all  those  whose  holi- 
day had  to  be  put  ofif  until  after  the 
State  ceremonies  and  the  adjournment 
of  Parliament  naturally  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  seeking  some  brighter 
skies  than  those  which  could  be  seen  over 
London  in  this  premature  winter.  The 
wanderers  are  now  beginning  to  return, 
and  London  will  have  a  sort  of  season 
out  of  season.  There  is  to  be  a  great 
procession  through  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  King  Edward  will  be  the 
principal  figure,  and  as  it  is  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days,  we  may  assume  that  Lon- 
don will  be  quickened  with  life  once 
again.  The  publishers  will  then  begin 
to  be  brisk  and  active  once  more,  and  I 
believe  there  is  prospect  of  a  good  liter- 
ary season.  John  Morley's  **  Life  of 
Gladstone  "  will  not,  it  is  understood, 
make  its  appearance  until  next  year,  and 
T  am  afraid  that  some  of  us  who  have 
books  coming  out  in  the  intermediate 
time  are  not  very  sorry  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  work  which  will  certainly, 
when  it  comes,  engross  public  attention. 
I  spare  my  American  readers  any  ob- 
servations of  mine  on  the  troubles  which 
have  been  caused  in  England  by  the  coal 
strikes  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  colliery 
disputes  here,  and  on  the  discussions 
about  American  Combines  and  the  rival 
purchasings  of  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 
I  shall  only  mention  as  the  latest  rumor 
here  that  an  American  Trust  is  about  to 
buy  up  England  altogether  and  convert 
it  into  a  sort  of  Winter  Garden  for  the 
delectation  of  your  American  million- 
aires and  their  friends  and  dependents. 
Perhaps  the  rumor  is  not  quite  authentic. 

London.  England. 
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Housework    versus  Shop    and    Factories 

By  Mary  E.   Trueblood 

[The  author  of  the  following  article,  who  is  an  Instructor  in  Mt.  ilolyoke  College,  has  just  con- 
ducted an  investigation  for  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in  regard  to  the  employmeuls  of  women 
in  that  State.  In  Boston,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Fall  River,  etc.,  she  visited  the  worlcing  girls  in 
their  homes  and  boarding-houses,  and  in  many  instances  spent  days  and  nights  with  them  so  as  to  put 
herself  in  a  position  to  hear  them  talk  freely  of  and  in  their  surroundings. — Editor.] 

THERE  is  no  need  to  say  to  any  one  marked  contrast  between  the  bright,  ac- 
in  this  country  that  housework  is  tive  girls  who  are  beginning  and  the  dull- 
the  last  occupation  the  intelligent  faced,  lifeless  women  who  have  worked  a 
American  working  girl  will  seek.  If  few  years.  The  work  in  shops  and  res- 
there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  listen  to  taurants  is  wearing,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  conversation  of  any  group  of  house-  the  girls  seem  to  have  vitality  enough  to 
keepers  or  spend  a  morning  at  an  em-  rebound  when  the  day's  work  is  over. 
ployment  office.  The  good  health  of  the  houseworkers  and 
Eor  one  trade  to  be  persistently  shun-  waitresses  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part 
ned  by  intelligent  workers  while  the  oth-  by  good  food.  The  former  have,  as  a 
ers  are  overcrowded  cannot  be  an  acci-  rule,  the  same  food  as  the  family,  the  lat- 
dent,  and  to  find  a  definite  reason  for  the  ter  take  their  meals  in  the  restaurants 
unpopularity  of  housework  by  comparing  where  they  are  employed, 
it  with  other  occupations  was  the  object  The  following  table  showing  the  av- 
of  the  investigation  that  furnishes  the  erage  weekly  income  may  seem  to  oft'er  a 
data  for  this  article.  In  the  State  of  Mas-  reason  for  factory  work  being  preferred, 
sachusetts,  where  this  investigation  was  but  the  difference  here  indicated  is  more 
made,  shoe  factories,  textile  mills,  depart-  apparent  than  real,  for  in  almost  all  the 
ment  stores  and  restaurants  are  the  prin-  shoe  factories  there  is  a  dull  season  from 
cipal  industries  that  attract  girls  away  three  to  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
from  housework — hence  these  were  work  in  the  textile  mills  varies  with  times 
chosen  for  comparison.  The  information  of  prosperity  and  depression  : 
was  not  obtained  by  writing,  but  by  ob-  Shoe  Restau-  Tex.  House- 
servation  and  by  conversation  with  the  Shops,  factories,  rants,  miiis.   work. 

girls  at  work  and  at  home.    This  was  es-  ^TnSfme. '^^7.52    $10.45    $5.38    $8.35    $3.99 

sential,  smce  my  one  object  was  to  find  Food  and  lodg- 

out  the  attitude  of  the  girls  toward  house-       ^^s ^-^^       4.00     i.se     2.36 

work,  and  to  ascertain  what  satisfaction       Excess $3.23      $6.45    $3.82    $5.99    $3.99 

their  own  work  afforded.  In  shops,  restaurants  and  housew^ork 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  five  there  is  little  lost  working  time,  so  that 
occupations  the  shops  (department  in  the  long  run  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
stores)  contained  the  highest  per  cent,  of  money  is  to  be  made  in  mills  and  facto- 
American-bom  girls,  while  of  the  house-  ries  than  in  the  other  three  occupations, 
workers  considered  not  one  was  born  in  The  cost  of  living  for  the  girls  working 
the  United  States.  Ireland  furnished  the  in  textile  mills  appears  small  in  the  table 
largest  number,  while  the  others  came  because  several  of  those  considered  were 
from  Canada,  England  and  Scotland,  living  in  corporation  boarding  houses, 
Apparently  the  choice  of  work  was  made  where  expenses  are  exceedingly  low! 
with  little  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  These,  however,  are  not  popular,  and  are 
it,  for  in  housework  alone  was  there  no  gradually  disappearing.  The  housework- 
deterioration  in  strength  reported.  A  er  not  only  earns  more  than  the  shop  and 
few  years  of  work  in  the  mills  and  facto-  restaurant  girl,  but  by  reason  of  living 
ries  affects  the  health  of  fully  half  the  in  a  family  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
girls.  A  stitcher  in  a  shoe  factory  was  doing  for  herself  many  things  that  they 
quite  right  in  saying :  "  The  stitching  must  pay  for.  The  girls  of  all  occupa- 
room  will  take  the  bloom  out  of  any  girl's  tions  understand  perfectly  that  **  house- 
cheek."     In  the  textile  mills  there  is  a  work  pays  well." 
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The  per  cent,  of  savings  was  largest 
among  houseworkers,  as  was  also  the 
amount  of  money  given  for  the  support 
of  others.  The  shop  girls  saved  least 
and  also  gave  least.  The  difference  in 
expense  for  necessary  clothing  and  in 
standards  of  living  accounts  for  this  in 
large  measure.  A  shop  girl  wisely  re- 
marked :  "  The  question  is  not  how  much 
can  I  save,  but  how  much  can  I  afford 
to  save.     I  owe  something  to  myself." 

As  to  working  hours,  the  shop  girls 
fare  best  of  all.  The  average  for  those 
considered  was  8.2  hours  per  day,  except- 
ing Saturdays  in  summer,  when  it  was 
4.6.  For  the  waitresses  the  average  was 
9.5  hours.  Where  there  was  Sunday 
work  there  was  invariably  extra  pay. 
Working  hours  in  mills  and  factories  are 
limited  by  law  to  58  per  week,  the  ar- 
rangement always  being  such  as  to  give 
the  Saturday  half  holiday.  Housework- 
ers seldom  know  the  exact  number  of 
working  hours.  The  estimates  given 
ranged  from  7>4  to  153^  hours  per  day. 
The  average  was  1 1 .6,  and  that  for  seven 
days  in  the  week  instead  of  for  six. 
Probably  one  hour  should  be  deducted 
for  meals,  but  as  much  or  more  should 
be  added  for  the  time  when  the  girls  were 
■'  on  call."  Without  exception  there  was 
one  day  '*  off  "  each  week — that  is,  after 
having  worked  as  long  as  a  full  day  for 
the  shop  girl,  the  houseworker  was  al- 
lowed time  out  from  three  until  ten  p.  m. 

In  vacations  also  the  shop  girls  have 
the  advantage.  Half  reported  from  one 
to  two  weeks  with  pay,  the  others  were 
allowed  the  same  without  pay.  The  Sat- 
urday half  holiday  in  summer  takes  noth- 
ing from  their  wages.  A  few  restaurant 
girls  were  given  vacations  with  pay,  but 
most  of  them,  and  also  the  factory  and 
rnill  workers,  were  given  any  length  of 
time  desired  without  pay.  In  house- 
work there  seemed  to  be  no  fixed  custom 
in  regard  to  vacations.  Some  of  the  girls 
rnentioned  length  of  service  as  a  condi- 
tion, as  was  the  case  in  many  restaurants 
and  shops.  A  few  had  two  weeks'  va- 
cation with  pay. 

The  difference  in  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation in  the  five  occupations  was 
marked.  The  shoe  factory  and  shop  girls 
were  much  better  educated  than  the  oth- 
ers and  also  showed  greater  intelligence 
and  higher  standards  of  living  than  the 
mill  or  house  workers.  With  them  a  com- 


fortable room  and  a  certain  amount  of 
free  time  for  recreation  and  self-improve- 
ment are  necessaries  of  life.     The  night 
schools  and  classes  in  clubs  of  various 
kinds  afford  for  all  who  wish  it  an  op- 
portunity   to    continue    their   education. 
The  wish  ''  to  know  more  "  was  the  one 
expressed    more    often    than   any    other 
among  these  working  girls,  and  the  ef- 
forts that  some  were  making  to  educate 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  were  noth- 
ing short  of  heroic.    Ten  hours  of  work 
in  the  textile  mills  leaves  the  girls  with 
little  strength  or  ambition  for  any  sort  of 
exertion  in  the  evening.     Houseworkers 
as  a  class  are  prevented  by  lack  of  time 
from  making  use  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement offered  to  other  working  girls. 
The  objection  that  they  would  not  make 
proper  use  of  free  evenings  even  if  they 
had  them  is  neither  here  nor  there.     Ob- 
servation does  not  give  weight  to  the  ar- 
gument sometimes  made  that  education 
unfits  girls  for  houseworkers.     It  does 
however,  raise  their  standards  and  make 
them  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  tradi- 
tional requirements  of  housework.     The 
remedy  for  dissatisfaction  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  ignorance,  but  rather  in  educa- 
tion that  teaches  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
gives  means  for  fuller  enjoyment  to  girls 
whose  lives  are  peculiarly  lonely  and  bar- 
ren because  shut  off  almost  exclusively 
from    relatives   and     friends     and     sur- 
rounded by  people  of  a  different  station 
in  life.    In  the  shoe  factories,  shops   and 
restaurants  manv  of  the  girls  seemed  to 
really  enjoy  their  work.     No  doubt  the 
excitement  of  a  crowd  and  the  association 
with  others    doing   the    same    work   ac- 
counted for  it  in  part.     They  knew,  too. 
that  their  work  was  definite  and  would 
end  at  a  fixed  time.     It  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  these  three  occupations  that 
the  girls  respected  themselves,  their  work 
and  their  employers.  They  seemed  to  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  the  commercial  world 
and  that  they  were  helping  to  do  a  large 
thing.     Among  houseworkers  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  any  feeling  that  their 
'vork  was  important.     Very  few  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  employment,  but  in 
no  case  was  objection  made  to  the  work 
itself.     Those     receiving     the    best    pav 
were  often  the  most  dissatisfied.     Truly 
no  amount  of  money  can  compensate  a 
self-respecting  person  for  the  loss  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  free  time  and  in- 
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dependence.  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  recreations  of  other  working 
girls — the  evenings  at  a  club,  a  sewing 
circle,  or  a  neighborhood  party,  the  trol- 
ley rides,  wheeling  parties  and  excursions 
into  the  country  or  to  the  seashore — will 
wonder  to  hear  them  say,  "  We  will  never 
give  up  our  evenings  and  Sundays."  This 
was  invariably  the  first  objection  given 
when  they  spoke  of  housework.  A  par- 
ticularly bright  and  successful  saleswom- 
an said  that  she  drifted  into  the  store,  but 
that  she  would  prefer  housework  if  it 
were  not  for  the  long  and  irregular 
hours.  Another  who  liked  the  work  it- 
self said  she  would  not  do  it  for  any  one 
but  her  mother,  for,  aside  from  the  long 
liours,  there  was  more  unpleasant  con- 
tact with  the  employer  than  in  a  shop. 
The  following  are  the  comments  of  some 
of  the  others :  "  I  prefer  housework,  but 
that  lakes  me  entirely  away  from  home 
and  takes  more  time." 

''  If  conditions  were  right,  I  would 
rather  do  housework  than  anything  else, 
but  I  would  not  have  a  woman  say  '  my 
servant/  referring  to  me." 

"  I  did  housework  four  years  before 
coming  to  the  restaurant,  but  I  must  have 
independence.  I  rent  a  flat  and  relet 
rooms;  if  you  have  a  hen  house,  just  so 
it  is  your  own,  you  can  take  some  com- 
fort." 

"  I  came  to  the  restaurant  after  doing 
housework  thirteen  years.  I  like  this 
much  better,  for  my  time  is  my  own  and 
my  room ;  if  I  wish  to  have  my  friends  in 
and  serve  a  cup  of  tea  I  can  do  it." 

"  Work  is  heavy,  customers  are  hard 
to  please ;  but  when  the  store  closes  I  am 
free!'' 

"  I  tried  housework,  but  came  back  to 
the  mill ;  I  will  not  be  at  everybody's  beck 
and  call." 

Very  few  mentioned  the  loss  of  social 
position  as  an  objection  to  housework,  al- 
tho  it  was  occasionally  implied.  The  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  not  that  the  work  itself 
was  either  degrading  or  unpleasant,  but 
that  a  girl  must  necessarily  have  lost  her 
self-esteem  who  would  sell  all  her  time 
but  half  of  one  afternoon  in  each  week, 


who  would  submit  to  be  called  a  "  serv- 
ant," who  would  be  willing  to  receive  her 
friends  in  somebody's  kitchen,  and  who, 
instead  of  learning  her  trade  and  being 
left  to  do  as  she  had  learned,  must  con- 
stantly be  subjected  to  the  whim  of  each 
new  employer. 

To  summarize  the  advantages  of  the 
houseworker : 

The  excess  of  wages  above  living  ex- 
penses is  greater  than  for  girls  in  shops 
and  restaurants,  and  taken  from  year  to 
year  is  almost  as  great  as  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

The  work  is  more  healthful  than  in 
mills,  factories  or  shops. 

The  demand  for  workers  is  little  af- 
fected by  prosperous  or  dull  times. 

The  older  and  more  thoughtful  women 
of  all  occupations  recognize  another  ad- 
vantage: Houseworkers  are  better  pre- 
pared for  contented  lives  in  homes  of 
their  own.  The  other  girls  not  only 
know  little  about  the  care  of  a  house,  but 
they  form  a  taste  for  the  excitement  of 
numbers  that  often  leads  them  to  con- 
tinue work  after  marriage.  *'  The  mill  is 
the  last  place  for  my  girl;  housework 
learns  a  woman  to  be  a  woman,"  said  a 
weaver,  forty  years  of  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  mill. 

The  objections  to  housework  seem  to 
be:  The  hours  are  long  and  indefinite. 
There  is  invariably  Sunday  work.  Work 
is  not  often  specialized.  Each  house- 
hold has  its  own  method  of  doing  things. 

There  is  no  chance  to  rise  to  a  better 
place. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  visit 
friends,  and  small  satisfaction  in  receiv- 
ing them. 

The  relations  with  employers  seem 
more  irritating  than  in  other  occupations. 
There  is  a  solitude  that  is  the  result  of 
continual  contact  with  people  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  in  common. 

In  the  opinion  of  working  girls  the  ad- 
vantages do  not  weigh  against  the  disad- 
vantages, so  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances any  attempt  to  attract  intelligent 
girls  to  housework  seems  to  be  futile. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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By  T.   M.   Knappen 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Minneapolis  Journal 


ON  September  i6th  Minnesota  had 
the  first  experience  any  Northern 
State  has  had  with  the  direct  pri- 
mary system.  Two  years  ago  Minneap- 
oHs  (Hennepin  County)  experimented 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  but  this  year 
the  plan  was  tried  throughout  the  State, 
and  nominations  were  made  by  it  for  all 
offices,  except  the  State  offices  and  those 
of  small  municipalities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Congressmen  were  also  nominated 
in  the  same  way.  Sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  this  pioneer  primary  elec- 
tion day  to  come  to  safe  conclusions  as 
to  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

Briefly  stated,  the  primary  election  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1901  does 
away  with  nominating  conventions,  ex- 
cept for  State  offices  and  those  of  small 
political  subdivisions.  It  includes  mu- 
nicipal offices  in  all  cities  over  10,000 
population.  A  candidate  for  nomination 
gets  his  name  on  the  ballot  by  filing  an 
application  with  the  County  Auditor  and 
paying  a  small  fee.  The  party  ballots  are 
printed  separately.  The  voter,  after  reg- 
istering, receives  the  ballot  of  whichever 
party  he  names.  The  law  directs  that  he 
shall  vote  the  ticket  of  the  party  he  af- 
filiated with  at  the  last  preceding  general 
election,  whose  candidates  he  most  gen- 
erally supported ;  and  this  party  must  be 
the  one  he  intends  to  support  at  the  ap- 
proaching election.  The  election  is  con- 
ducted with  all  the  formality  of  the  Aus- 
tralian system  as  applied  at  the  final  elec- 
tions, and  is  wholly  under  public  and  out- 
side of  party  control.  The  polls  are  kept 
open  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nine 
in  the  evening.  A  plurality  of  the  votes 
cast  for  any  office  gives  the  nomination. 
Some  candidates  filed  the  applications 
to  have  their  names  put  on  the  ticket 
many  months  before  the  primary  elec- 
tion, thinking  that  the  earlier  they  were 
the  more  "  advertising  "  they  would  get. 
The  primary  election  campaign  was  in 
full  progress  as  early  as  June  ist.  For 
the  most  part,  it  was  a  campaign  of 
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handshaking  and  the  making  of  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  voters.  In 
some  localities,  especially  the  urban  dis- 
tricts, there  was  much  speechmaking. 
Candidates  for  Congress  generally  drew 
up  and  published  personal  platforms,  in 
the  absence  of  nominating  conventions  to 
make  them.  In  the  Minneapolis  district 
where  there  was  a  sharp  contest  for  the 
Republican  nomination  to  Congress  the 
different  candidates  ''  stumped  "  the  city 
thoroughly,  two  of  them  making  pleas 
for  votes  on  account  of  their  notions  of 
what  Congress  ought  to  do  in  regard  to 
reciprocity  with  Canada  and  Cuba,  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  trusts,  etc.  But  as  no 
principles,  but  merely  a  desire  for  office, 
were  behind  most  contests  the  candidates 
strove  to  meet  as  many  people  as  possible 
and  solicit  their  support.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  very  fatiguing  task  for  most  of 
them ;  much  harder  than  the  effort  to  get 
a  convention  nomination. 

In  Minneapolis  the  total  vote  cast  at 
the  primaries  was  about  as  large  as  is 
usually  cast  at  the  final  election  in  "  off  " 
years.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dem- 
ocratic nominations  are  hopeless  in  most 
parts  of  Minnesota,  that  election  day 
found  the  farmers  busy,  and  that  there 
were  no  spirited  contests  for  nominations 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  total  vote 
at  the  primary  election  was  only  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  a  full  vote.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  several  times  larger  than  the 
vote  at  the  old  indirect  primaries  ever 
had  been.  The  fact  that  the  law  com- 
pels a  voter  to  reveal  his  party  affiliation 
was  resented  by  many  independent  vot- 
ers, who  had  hoped  that  direct  primaries 
would  enable  them  to  assist  in  nominat- 
ing candidates,  and  many  of  them  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  for  that  reason. 
Then,  too,  the  terms  of  the  law  disquali- 
fied any  voter  who  had  changed  his  party 
affiliation  since  last  election.  This  kept 
some  conscientious  voters  from  the  polls, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  thousands 
stifled  their  scruples,  and,  escaping  chal- 
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lenge,  voted  the  ticket  their  fancy  sug- 
gested. These  salved  their  consciences 
by  assuring  themselves  that  it  was  "  no- 
body's business  "  what  ticket  they  voted. 

Reports  from  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  printed  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  as  well  as  symposiums  of 
newspaper  opinion  prove  that  the  law  is 
so  popular  that  its  repeal  or  essential  re- 
vision is  not  within  the  realm  of  practical 
politics.  The  politicians  do  not  like  it, 
but  the  people  do.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  voters  are  delighted  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  directly  participating  in  choosing 
candidates. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
direct  primary  nomination  system  is  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
party.  It  is  certain  that  large  numbers 
of  Democrats  in  Minnesota  voted  Repub- 
lican primary  tickets.  In  some  instances 
this  was  done  to  assist  personal  friends, 
in  others  to  punish  personal  enemies ; 
sometimes  to  foist  a  weak  candidate  on 
the  majority  party,  and  sometimes  to 
drive  from  office  a  strong  leader  who 
could  not  be  defeated  at  the  final  elec- 
tions. In  Democratic  precincts  of  Re- 
publican counties  the  Republican  vote 
was  often  found  to  be  large,  and  the 
Democratic  vote  practically  nil.  Often 
the  Republican  vote  approximated  the 
entire  vote  of  the  precinct.  In  several 
of  the  Congressional  districts  candidates 
for  the  Republican  nomination  secretly 
solicited  Democratic  votes.  Mr.  Vol- 
stead, the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Seventh  District,  was  nom- 
inated by  Populist  voters.  Very  little 
challenging  was  done,  and  the  provision 
of  the  law  designed  to  keep  voters  with- 
in party  lines  is  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure ;  so  complete  that  it  is  now  urged 
that,  for  the  sake  of  honesty,  the  clause 
should  be  repealed. 

Many  minority  nominations  resulted. 
There  were  contests  for  the  Republican 
nomination  to  Congress  in  seven  of  the 
State's  nine  districts.  In  four  of  these 
seven  the  successful  candidate  is  a  minor- 
ity nominee. 

The  long  public  contest  within  the  ma- 
jority party  for  nominations  stimulated 
factional  bitterness,  and  led  to  intra- 
party  feuds,  which  will  result  in  the  de- 


feat of  the  nominees  for  many  offices. 
Where  the  contest  was  not  very  bitter 
loyalty  to  the  nominee  was  more  earnest 
than  under  the  convention  system.  A 
defeated  partisan  forgets  his  soreness 
much  sooner,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  when  he  knows  that  he  was  beaten 
by  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
votes,  than  when  he  loses  by  a  few  votes 
in  an  angry  convention.  But  in  many 
cases  the  reasons  which  caused  men  to 
vote  against  a  candidate  at  the  primary 
election  will  cause  them  to  vote  against 
him  at  the  final  election. 

As  a  whole,  the  candidates  chosen  by 
direct  primaries  are  superior  to  those 
chosen  by  convention.  A  man  of  good 
and  wide  reputation  in  the  community  is 
under  no  handicap  at  the  primary  elec- 
tion, no  matter  how  little  he  may  know 
about  practical  politics.  The  best  known 
man,  as  a  rule^  has  a  great  advantage 
over  competitors  not  so  well  known. 
Men  already  in  office,  if  their  records  are 
not  notoriously  bad,  have  an  advantage 
over  outsiders.  The  people  do  not  act 
passionately.  Had  the  people  consulted 
their  impulses  in  the  First  and  Fifth 
Congressional  districts  Mr.  Tawney  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  have  been  defeated 
on  account  of  their  unpopular  opposition 
to  reciprocity  with  Cuba.  In  the  First 
District,  especially,  popular  resentment 
on  account  of  misrepresentation  on  this 
subject  was  intense.  But  in  the  end  the 
Republicans  of  both  districts  concluded 
that  it  was  wisdom  to  overlook  the  mis- 
take rather  than  to  exclude  from  Con- 
gress veteran  and  efficient  representa- 
tives. As  a  rule  the  voters  have  selected 
candidates  quite  as  wisely  from  every 
standpoint  as  the  politicians  usually  do. 

The  refreshing  results  of  the  system  as 
it  bears  on  honest  municipal  government 
are  alone  enough  to  save  it  from  con- 
demnation. Two  trials  in  Minneapolis 
prove  that  it  insures  good  aldermen. 
Faithless  aldermen  or  those  suspected  of 
*'  boodling  "  or  undue  intimacv  with  cor- 
poration interests  have  little  hope  of 
nomination. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  hence- 
forth wedded  to  the  direct  nomination 
system.  With  all  its  faults,  they  will  not 
give  it  up. 

MwNBAPoLis,  Minn. 


The    New    Immigration    to    America 


By  Alvan  F.   Sanborn 


Author  of  "  Moody's   Lodging  House  and   Other  Tenement  Sketches,"  Etc. 


MODERN  immigration  began  soon 
after  1840.  It  was  mainly  from 
Germany,  the  different  divisions 
of  Great  Britain — the  Irish  famine  of 
1847  ^"d  the  German  Revolution  of  1848 
gave  it  a  great  impetus — and  from  Scan- 
dinavia, at  the  beginning,  and  continued 
to  come  mainly  from  these  three  sources 
for  many  years  thereafter.  As  late  as  the 
decade  between  1880  and  1890  (the  dec- 
ade, by  the  way,  of  the  greatest  immi- 
gration in  our  history)  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  landed 
were  Scandinavian,  British  and  German 
by  birth. 

In  the  decade  succeeding  and  just  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  British,  German 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  grad- 
ually dwindled  to  slight,  almost  negligi- 
ble proportions.  The  Italian  element  has 
become  the  dominant  one,  and  Italian  im- 
migration has  come  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 
six  to  one  from  what  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  least  desirable  section  of 
Italy,  the  section — that  is,  below  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  Rome.  A 
new  immigration  has  set  in,  and  already 
attained  large  dimensions  from  that  re- 
gion of  Central  and  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope (almost  as  unknown  as  darkest  Af- 
rica to  the  majority  of  us),  where  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Austro-Hungary  and  the 
various  Balkan  States  converge;  an  im- 
migration of  Galicians,  Magyars,  Croats, 
Slovenians,  Dalmatians,  Servians,  Bos- 
mans,  Herzegovinians,  etc.,  peoples 
whose  very  names  sound  almost  as 
strange  in  our  ears  as  those  of  the  most 
remote  and  refractory  African  tribe. 
Furthermore,  in  the  same  period  Syrian 
and  Armenian  immigration  has  increased 
tenfold  and  the  vanguard  of  a  Hindu 
afflux  has  appeared. 

In  a  word,  a  scant  ten  years  has  pro- 
duced a  transformation  in  the  character 
of  the  inflow  into  our  country  as  com- 
plete as  the  most  ardent  lover  of  con- 
trasts could  desire,  and  more  complete 
than  the  most  penetrating  of  seers  could 
have  foretold. 

The  reasons  for  the  transformations 
are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  cessation  of  the  British,  Ger- 
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man  and  Scandinavian  immigration,  far 
from  bearing  the  slightest  relation  to  any 
of  the  repressive  legislation  the  United 
States  has  indulged  in,  is  easily  traceable 
to  changed  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia — to  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  a  good  labor  market  in 
the  bulk  of  the  Scandinavian  countries ; 
to  the  enlarged  opportunities  presented 
by  the  stupendous  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  to  the  greatly  improved  situation  of 
the  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  working- 
man  and  the  depopulation  of  Ireland, 
where,  it  is  almost  literally  true,  there 
are  not  to-day  as  many  people  as  are 
needed.  The  British,  German  and 
Scandinavian  immigrants  now  coming 
are,  broadly  speaking,  relatives  of  those 
already  prospering  in  the  New  World, 
refugees  from  military  duty,  or  ne'er-do- 
weels  forced  by  their  own  mischievous- 
ness  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unsatisfactory, 
social,  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  Italy  are  plainly  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  Italian  exodus.  These  con- 
ditions, to  which  no  malice  aforethought 
toward  ourselves  can  possibly  be  charged, 
in  no  way  concern  us,  as  United  States 
citizens,  however  much  they  may  concern 
us  as  humanitarians  and  citizens  of  the 
world.  But  the  Italian  lower  classes  are 
under  various  direct  artificial  stimuli  to 
emigration,  which  do  concern  us  as 
United  States  citizens  very  much  in- 
deed, which  we  have  every  right  to  take 
cognizance  of  and  demand  redress  for,  if 
we  choose — namely,  deceitful  exploita- 
tion by  the  steamship  companies,  the 
greedy  padrone  system  which  makes 
common  and  unscrupulous  cause  with 
the  steamship  companies  and  the  de 
monstrable,  tho  officially  disavowed,  pres- 
sure of  the  Italian  Government,  which, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  of  its 
own,*  makes  common  cause  with  both. 

•  A  fairly  observant  traveler  in  Italy  cannot 
fall  to  perceive  that  whole  districts  are  being  re- 
generated by  the  well-being  of  Italian-Americans 
returned  with  their  piles  to  finish  their  days  In 
their  native  land.  From  the  single  viewpoint  of 
the  Intereita  of  Italy,  then,  the  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  is  apparent. 
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Similarly,  the  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical uneasiness  which  we  know  to  pre- 
vail in  Austro-Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
States  (tho  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
the  causes  and  tendencies  thereof)  must 
act  as  a  violent  expulsive  force.  But 
here,  too,  strong,  direct,  artificial  stimuli 
(whether  with  or  without  the  interested 
collusion  of  the  various  Governments  in- 
volved it  is  impossible  to  say)  are  being 
actively  applied.  Here,  too,  exploitation 
by  the  steamship  lines  is  unscrupulous 
and  untiring,  and  here,  too,  is  a  padrone 
system  (or  what  amounts  to  that  under 
a  different  name),  which  is  incredibly  in- 
genious in  its  device  for  evading  the  re- 
strictive clauses  of  the  United  States  im- 
migration laws.* 

Nearly  every  Syrian  and  Armenian  ar- 
rival displays  an  American  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece  to  the  immigrant  inspectors  t 
by  way  of  guaranty  aeainst  his  becoming 
a  public  charge,  and  nearly  every  Syrian 
woman  doing  peddling  in  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  a  group  of  capi- 
talists occupying  a  single  block  in  New 
York  City. 

Two  things  only  seem  to  be  at  pres- 
ent lacking  to  swell  into  a  torrent  the 
stream  of  emigration  from  the  Balkans 
and  the  Western  Orient:  I.  A  full  knowl- 
edge of  our  country  and  its  institutions. 
II.  Cheap  and  easy  transportation  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaports;  and  both 
these  things  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  pro- 
vided speedily.  The  international  ex- 
citement stirred  by  the  extraordinary 
processes  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  by  her  appear- 
ance in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  by 
her  colonial  energy  in  the  South  Pacific, 
has  penetrated  even  to  these  remote  re- 
gions and  marks  the  approach  of  the  first 

•  A  syndicate  exists  wltli  a  central  office  in  New 
Yorli  and  branch  offices  In  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Northern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  In  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Des  Moines,  Los  Angeles,  Mem- 
phis, etc.,  on  the  other,  which  does  a  large  business 
in  securing  from  the  Old  World  and  placing  in  the 
New  contract  laborers.  These  laborers,  Ignorant 
themselves,  and  purposely  kept  so,  of  their  ultimate 
destination,  are  boolied  for  New  York,  provided 
with  the  addresses  of  "  friends,"  who  turn  over  to 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  well  landed  mileage  tick- 
ets to  the  cities  for  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
Two  men  who  arrived  in  New  York  as  poor  immi- 
grants a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  have  already 
amassed  snug  fortunes  by  devising  and  putting 
into  operation  a  scheme  for  transporting  contract 
laborers  by  the  way  of  Finland,  England  and  Can- 
ada, and  so  avoiding  the  troublesome  examinations 
of  the  Prussian  frontier  and  the  New  York  Immi- 
gration Bureau. 

t  These  gold  pieces  are  surrendered  in  New  York 
to  accredited  agents,  who  send  them  back  to  ths 
BMt  to  do  duty  over  again. 


thing,  while  the  rapid  and  ever  more 
rapid  extension  of  railway  and  steamboat 
systems  is  ample  guaranty  of  the  ultimate 
arrival  of  the  second.  Already  rumors 
have  come  that  cheap  water  carriage  for 
immigrants  down  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  seas  is  being 
prepared.  Of  the  problems  with  which 
the  newly  inaugurated  policy  of  expan- 
sion is  forcing  us  to  grapple  more  fever- 
ishly, brutally  and  desperately  than  we 
otherwise  would,  the  problem  of  the  new 
immigration  is  by  no  means  the  least. 
For,  to  go  in  fancy,  as  ere  long  we  must 
in  reality,  far  beyond  the  Western  Orient 
of  which  we  are  now  receiving  the  over- 
flow to  the  far,  far  East,  the  real  Orient, 
in  which  we  are  now  making  ourselves 
felt  and  from  which  transoceanic  steam- 
ship lines  and  trans-Siberian  railways 
are  reaching  out  to  us,  the  Orient  is  mak- 
ing ready  (or  is  she  not?)  to  speak  to  us 
from  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  beings, 
more  millions  of  beings  than  have  come 
to  us  hitherto  from  all  the  world  beside. 
Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate,  we  that 
happy  accident — for  the  anti-Chinese 
law  was,  in  the  last  analysis,  little  more 
than  that — insures  us  against  some  por- 
tion of  these  hundred  millions  long 
enough  to  give  us  time  to  breathe  and 
cast  about  a  bit  for  our  defense  against 
the  rest. 

Are  then  the  people  now  coming  to  us, 
and  the  other  peoples  that  are  in  all  hu- 
man probability  to  come,  so  greatly  to  be 
feared  ? 

Economically — and  it  is  on  economic 
grounds,  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the 
Germans,  the  Irishmen,  the  Chinamen, 
that  oppo*sition  is  likely  to  be  most  bitter 
— probably  not.  The  half-civilized  Bal- 
kan laborers  are  replacing  their  betters 
in  the  mines,  the  Armenians  are  forcing 
themselves  into  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  and  forc- 
ing their  native  born  citizens  out,  the 
Syrians  (almost  invariably  non-produc- 
ers) are  working  sad  havoc  wherever 
they  appear  with  the  retail  trades ;  and 
the  Hindus  (also  non-producers)  are 
starving  out  the  tiny  shopkeepers  all 
along  the  Jersey  coast.  Nevertheless,  all 
our  history  for  the  last  half  century 
teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything  *  that  such 
economic  derangements  are  short  lived. 

•  See  records  of  Congressional  debates  for  1862- 
64  and  for  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
Cbineae  Gzclualon  Act. 
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far   less    formidable   than   they   at   first  really   know   of  the   Hindu   for   all   his 

blush  appear,  and  likely  to  work  their  generations  of  close  contact  with  him. 

own  cure.     The  German,  the  Irishman,  America  is  bound  to  have  an  immigra- 

the  Chinaman  demands  as  high  a  wage  tion  problem  so  long  as  she  has  superior 

as  the  native  workman  to-day,  and  de-  inducements  to  offer,  and  it  may  be  that 

mands  it  quite  as  determinedly.       The  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 

economic  problems  of  the  new  immigra-  lem  is  the  method  that  is  also  simplest 

tion,  therefore,  tho  by  no  means  to  be  and  easiest — the  method  of  laissez  faire. 

ignored  are  yet  not  of  a  kind  to  cause  dis-  As  we  look  back  we  can  see  that  it  would 

may.  not  have  made  so  very  much  difference 

Morally,  the  case  stands  quite  other-  with  the  ultimate  result  if  not  even  so 

wise.     The  Italian  can  be  understood,  in-  much  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  Ger- 

fluenced  and  assimilated  we  know.  The  man,    British    and    Scandinavian    influx 

Balkan  type,  in  spite  of  his  half  Mongol  had  ever  been  made,  such  attempts  as 

strain — perhaps.     But  the  real  Orientals  were   made   having   unquestionably   ex- 

— the  Syrians  and  the  Hindoos  already  eluded  as  many  desirables  as  undesirables, 

here,  the  Coreans,  the  vSiamese,  the  Ma-  Our  experience  with  the  Italians,  tho  far 

lays  almost  sure  to  follow — what  impres-  less  complete  as  yet,  is  not  proving  so 

sion  can  we  hope  to  make  on  them  since  very  different.     The  experience  will  be 

we  cannot  take  the  first  step  of  under-  repeated  letter  for  letter  perhaps  with  the 

standing  them  ?  The  Chinaman  has  been  Balkan  peoples.     But  it  seems  that  there 

with  us  now  a  generation  almost,  and  must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 

economically  we  have  well-nigh  ceased  line  beyond  which  this  comfortable  lais- 

to  look  askance  at  him ;  morally,  he  is  as  ses  faire  ceases  to  work  properly  so  far 

much  of  a  mystery  as  he  was  in  the  be-  as  the  amalgamation  of  differing  races 

ginning;    impenetrable   he   was,    is   and  is  concerned,  and  that  line  may  be  about 

is  likely  to  remain :  to  be  reached.     At  this  moment,  of  all 

"For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  rnoments,  it  behooves  us  as  a  nation  se- 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  riously  to  ponder  whether  this  be  so  or 

no. 

And  what,  Dray,  does  the  Englishman  Marlboro,  mass. 


The    Composer  and    His    Work 

By  Pietro  Mascagni 

[Mascagni   is  now  making  a  tour  of  this  country,  producing  his  operas.     For  a  criticism   of   his 
music  see  Mr.  Finck's  article  published  in  our  columns  October  30th. — Editor.] 

THE  musician's  work  becomes  more  manifest  in  life.     Upon    the    composer 

arduous  every  day,  more  difficult  rests  a  solemn  obligation  as  to  the  form 

with    extending    civilization    and  in  which  he  will  manifest  his  power, 

vyith  the  augmented  power  of  assimila-  There  has  recentlv  been  much  discus- 

tion  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  sion  as  to   different  musical   denomina- 

the    masses.      The    exigencies    of    his  tions  and  schools  and  as  to  the  tastes  of 

changed  environment  are  different  from  the  public.     But  how  many  understand 

those  of  the  past.     Nowadays  the  mu-  what    the    people    really    want?      How 

sician  is  free  from  the  tyranny  of  any  many  take  pains  in  studying  the  intimate 

feeling    of    gratitude    to    an    individual  nature  of  the  people? 

ruler.     He  has  taken   the   place  of  the  Music,  like  every  other  human  outgiv- 

ruler    himself;    does    he    not    rule    the  ing,   is   eminently   an    evolution,   and   it 

masses  with  his  art?    For  this  very  rea-  changes  in   its  manifestations.     Varietv 

son  Ills  work  is  a  hundred  times  more  and  noveltv,  coupled  with  good  taste,  are 

complicated  and  exacting.    His  music,  if  the  great  factors  of  individual  success  in 

It  IS  to  be  what  It  should  be,  is  the  great-  everything.      To   its   due   extent   this   is 

est  educational  factor  in  human  society—  true  of  music 

the  one   whose   fruits  are   most  readily  We  admire  in  our  museums  splendid 
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pieces  of  sculpture  and  all  the  beautiful  true  dignity  and  the  true  pleasure  of  hu- 

handiwork  of  our  forefathers.     We  ap-  man  being. 

preciate  the  Madonnas  of  Botticelli  and  Jbie  will,  perhaps,  be  worried  by  special 

the  designs  of  Giotto.     We  like  to  gaze  circumstances  of  life  which,  powerless  to 

upon  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  Richelieu's  prevent,  he  finds  damaging  to  his  art. 

time.     But  what  impression  would  these  But  his  worries  will  not  affect  his  happi- 

things  make  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  ness.     The  first  human   feeling  of  dis- 

day?  pleasure  past,  the  musician  will  be  the 

So  it  is  with  music.     The  masses  of  same  man  as  before.    And  music,  God's 

the  people   could   not   understand   us   if  gift  to  him,  will  be  still  his  comforting 

we   were  to   try ;   they   want   something  spirit.     In  the  creation  of  his  music  the 

they    can    appreciate,     something    real,  musician  will  find  all  the  joy  the  world 

Realism  in  the  production    of    musical  has  refused  him.     What  a  spectacle  is 

subjects  must   be  observed  not  only  in  tiiat  of  the  man,  full  of  musical  thought, 

choosing  the  libretto,  but    also    in    the  his  whole  spirit  enwrapped  in  the  glori- 

rendering  of  the  music.     Our  real  life  is  ous  task  of  putting  order  into  that  wealth 

instantly  understood.    And  we  can  teach  ot  tumultuous  notes  which,  without  his 

the  people,  by  following  their  taste,  in  masterful  hand,  would  burst  forth  in  a 

producing  what  is  nothing  but  a  repro-  dissonant   medley   of   sound !      The   ex- 

duction  in  music  of  an  act  of  the  great  pression  of  his  face  tells  the  struggle  of 

comedy  of  the  human  theater.     A  con-  his  genius.    All  the  world  can  be  witness 

tinuous  study  of  life  can  and  will  help  of  what  is  going  on  in  his  soul  if  it  will 

the  composer  in  his  work.    He  can  learn  b  't  study  in  responsive  mood  the  clouded 

to  foretell  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  forehead  or  the  smiling  lips, 

through  his  knowledge  he  can  influence  Those  moments    of    creation  are  the 

it  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  most  sublime  in  a  musician's  life. 

A  new  bird  of  song,  singing  in  the  I  do  not  know  how  other  people  feel 

musical  field,  cannot  well  presume  to  di-  joy.    I  have  had  no  time  to  study  philo- 

rect  the  musical  taste  of  the  public.    But  sophical  descriptions  of  the  characteristic 

a  composer  who  is  already  in  the  heart  manifestations  of  the  joy  of  creation.    I 

of  the  people,  whose  word  is  a  command,  only  know  that  I  would  not  exchange 

whose  opinion  becomes  a  gospel,  can  and  those  moments  of  inexpressible  delight 

must   influence    the   masses.      He   must  for  the  throne  of  an  emperor  or  the  gold 

necessarily  direct  them  toward  that  ideal  of  a  modern  Croesus, 

of    perfection    which    is    in    his    mind.  The    musician    of    genuine    influence 

Gifted   with   his   special   quality    in  the  will  find  his   duty  and  his  pleasure  as 

highest  degree,  he  should  put  the  exuber-  well  to  be  in  leading  the  public  toward 

a.xce  of  good  which  is  in  his  nature  at  that  style  of  perfection  which  he  thinks 

work  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  is  best  and  which  he  is  capable  of  pro- 

The  musician  because  of  his  peculiar  aucing. 

tastes   finds    happiness — his   real    happi-  The  art  of  musical  expression  to-day 

n(  ss — in  his  art  and  in  himself.     No  ex-  offers  to  the  composer  a  wider  field  than 

ternal  causes  can  influence    his    enjoy-  it  did  in  the  past.    His  mechanical  facili- 

ment.    If  his  soul  feel  the  nobility  of  his  ties  for  musical  expression  are  practical- 

a^-t  and  the  greatness  of  his  mission  in  ly  without  limits.     They  are  to  the  mu- 

human  society  he  will  be  happy  in  trying  sician  what  brushes  and  colors  are  to  the 

to  give  shape  and  body  to  his  longings ;  painter.    Modern  ingenuity  in  contriving 

it  is   of  second   importance  whether   he  a  musical  instrument  has  made  the  entire 

accomplishes  all  he  has  resolved  on.    Of  range  very  nearly  perfect.     Save  for  the 

course,  the  human  part  of  his  nature —  family  of  the  violin,  everything  has  been 

the  material  being,  to    use    a    common  developed  according  to  the  last  exigen- 

phrase — cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  cies  of  the  present  epoch.    If  we  examine 

the  rich  fruition  of  his  efforts  or  by  his  en  passant  the  musical  arsenal  we  shall 

failure.     But  real  happiness  lies  not  in  not  easily  recognize  in  the  sweet  modern 

the  material  world.    It  is  spiritual.    The  oboe    a   grandson   of   the   time-honored 

externals  of  his  life  will  have  no  influ-  oboe  di  caccia.     Trumpets  mustered  in 

ence  whatever  on  the  man  who  feels  the  the  past  only  in  few  notes.    Flutes,  horns 
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and  harps  have  increased  their  wealth  of 
musical  expression  in  their  keys,  their 
volume  and  their  tones.  With  the  riches 
of  this  bountiful  palette  at  his  disposal 
the  composer,  like  a  painter  with  his 
colors,  can  reproduce  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  human  feeling  and  can  rule  the 
whole  world  of  music.  Making  a  mod- 
erate and  judicious  use  of  his  resources, 
without  exaggerating  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  without  forcing  any  effect  to 
the  detriment  of  harmony  and  musical 
rules,  he  can  command  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  art. 

The  taste  of  the  public  will  sometimes 
influence  the  genius  of  a  composer.  But 
in  this  Herculean  struggle  of  one  against 
milUions  every  advantage  rests  with  him 
who  is  constant  in  his  faith.  And  music 
— good  music — will  survive  any  war 
waged  against  it  by  interested  or  igno- 
rant partisans. 

To  triumph  as  he  should  triumph  it  is 
necessary,  I  would  say,  that  the  musician 
possess  a  superhuman  strength.  It  is 
not  given  to  all.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  weak  human  nature  of  the  com- 
poser gives  way.  We  see,  then,  a  king 
in  the  world  of  music — like  Rossini — 
broken  down  by  the  failure  of  his  master- 
piece, as  *'  Guglielmo  Tell "  failed  in 
Paris,  in  1829.  We  witness  sadly  this 
musical  death  and  lament  the  loss  to  art 
that  comes  with  his  decision  to  compose 
no  more  for  the  stage. 

Instances  like  that  are  often  met  in 
musical  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for 
the  sake  of  art  that  there  will  be  more 
caution  in  the  moral  education  of  musical 
students  and  in  preparing  them  for  such 
struggles  in  the  future. 

The  composer  must  ever  feel  inde- 
pendent of  public  opinion.  When  he  is 
conscious  of  his  genius  let  him  brave  the 
storms  of  disapproval,  which  are  often 
vicious,  artificial  manifestations  of  local 
sympathy.  The  purely  Italian  style  of 
Rossini's  opera  was  the  cause  of  its  fail- 
ure in  Paris. 

The  present  needs  of  music  are  many. 
Perfection  is  not  yet.  Modern  music- 
Italian  music,  for  example— has  been 
criticised  by  our  brothers  of  other  lands 
and  it  has  been  lauded,  too,  enthusiastic- 
ally. With  all  its  splendid  heritage,  from 
Cimarosa  to  Verdi,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  precise  judgment  on  mod- 
ern music.  How  often  has  the  world  for- 


gotten all  that  music  owes  to  the  Italian 
school?  The  very  words  of  music  are 
Italian — one  simple  but  eternal  piece  of 
evidence  standing  as  a  reproach  to  the 
folly  of  its  detractors.  The  great  mu- 
sicians of  the  world  always  had,  and  al- 
ways will  have,  a  keen  respect  for  the 
Italian  school. 

Boldness  in  modulation,  with  rhyth- 
mical complexity,  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  present  school.  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  any  extravagant  desire  to  ap- 
pear original.  It  is  the  real,  the  true 
expression  of  modern  sensations  por- 
trayed to  a  modern  public-  The  style  of 
to-day  will  undoubtedly  improve,  and  it 
will  reach  within  a  short  time  such  a 
perfection  that  it  will  astonish  the  world. 
Current  manifestations  are  certain  omens 
of  a  very  near  greatness,  of  such  magni- 
tude as  was  never  before  heard  of. 

But  the  last  word  will  be  said  only 
when  the  splendid  declamatory  power  of 
the  German  school  shall  have  been  fused 
with  the  traditional  elegance  of  the 
Italian. 

Eclecticism  in  art  is,  as  a  rule,  dan- 
gerous ground  for  the  composer,  espe- 
cially for  the  self-confident  composer  of 
merely  medium  power.  Extremes  in  any 
direction  end  logically  in  the  plagiarism 
of  some  style  chosen  and  admired  by  the 
composer.  But  a  natural  eclecticism — 
to  use  the  new  expression — is  the  real 
need  in  art.  I  say  "  natural."  I  mean  by 
it  not  that  conventional  significance  re- 
ferring to  a  conglomeration  of  styles,  but 
that  natural  outcome  of  a  solid  musical 
education  which  must  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  composer. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  music,  an  in- 
cessant study  and  a  careful  research 
through  all  that  is  sublime  and  great  in 
music  will  make  easy  to  the  composer 
the  expression  of  human  feeling.  If  he 
express  it  in  a  composition  beautiful  in 
ito  polyphony  he  is  not  necessarily  Wag- 
nerian because  polyphony  is  the  charac- 
teristic trait  of  Wagnerian  music. 

Qualities  in  music  are  general — uni- 
ve»-sal.  Let  the  composer  select  the  best 
and  give  to  them  his  individual,  inform- 
ing stamp.  He  is  then  a  creator.  The 
musician  of  these  years  has  a  great  help 
on  which  to  lean  in  the  general  spread  of 
education  and  in  the  facility  with  which 
excellent  culture  can  be  obtained  at  little 
trouble  and  expense.     The  composer  of 
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old,  beyond  a  theoretical  education  that 
filled  his  mind  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
rules,  had  ordinarily  small  knowledge  of 
anything  beyond  his  particular  sphere  of 
music.  From  Mozart  to  Beethoven,  the 
musical  composers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century — with  Gliick  the  one  exception 
— never  gave  evidence  of  any  literary 
foundation  for  their  musical  produc- 
tions. The  exigencies  of  the  modern 
public  could  not  be  satisfied  with  music 
of  the  same  kind.  Only  the  powerful 
genius  of  a  Beethoven  could  triumph 
over  the  killing  handicap  of  lack  of  lit- 
erary education. 

The  composer  of  this  modern  time,  if 
he  would  reach  his  full  development, 
must  not  pass  his  youth  and  over-much 
of  his  life  in  surroundings  which  are  ex- 
clusively technical.  He  must  investigate 
the  metaphysical,  historical  and  scientific 


sides  of  his  art.  But  this  duty,  to  an  ex- 
tent far  greater  than  it  rests  upon  the 
young  student  himself,  should  be  a 
sacred  charge  upon  all  teachers  who  are 
the  directing  spirits  of  our  musical  insti- 
tutes. A  wrong  direction  of  effort  is 
capable  of  bringing  about  irreparable  in- 
jury. If  the  musical  genius  of  the  world 
should  happen  by  the  force  of  its  natural 
power  to  survive  under  the  distorting 
bent  of  unwise  methods,  the  mass  of  our 
musicians  will  be  ruined.  We  are  now 
in  urgent  need  of  good  musical  talent. 
Great  numbers  of  able  men  are  wanted. 
There  will  never  be  too  many.  A  nobly 
emulative  spirit  will  be  the  consequence 
of  numbers  and  humanity  at  large  will 
be  the  gainer  in  the  end. 

Let  us  all  work  for  it.  Let  us  preach 
these  great  truths,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  future  will  be  our  grateful  debtors. 


How    Mr.    Roach    Took    Charge 


By   T.    Jenkins   Hains 


Author  of  "  Wind  Jammers,"  "  Mr.  Trunnell,"  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel,"  Etc, 


THE  ''  Stable-barn  "  was  an  English 
ship.  She  was  one  of  the  little 
cargo  and  passenger  ships  built 
for  the  fruit  trade  in  the  American  trop- 
ics, and  because  she  was  somewhat  solid- 
Iv  built  and  fitted  more  or  less  for  rough 
usage  she  had  been  chartered  by  an 
American  company,  whose  desire  to 
economize  more  than  counterbalanced 
their  patriotism.  English  ships  can  be 
chartered  and  run  for  much  less  than 
American.  They  have  almost  no  com- 
petitors in  economy  of  running  expenses, 
pay  of  crew  and  general  penny-clipping, 
except  the  small  Norwegian  steamer  of 
less  than  a  thousand  tons  gross. 

And  as  she  was  an  English  ship  she 
had  an  English  captain  and  crew.  In 
England  American  sailors  are  not 
counted  as  much.  An  American  license 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  engraved 
upon  when  valued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  it  is  well  knov^m  that  there 
is  no  law  in  America  and  that  all  cap- 
tains and  officers  hold  their  jobs  solely 
through  physical  force.  An  American 
navigator  is  like  the  great  American  sea- 
serpent — something  to  be  looked  for  al- 


ways with  humor  and  concern,  but  never 
found.  Such  a  person  holding  a  license 
is  too  amusing  to  be  accepted  seriously 
by  the  British  underwriters,  and  conse- 
quently the  "  Stable-barn "  had  a  fair 
assortment  of  "  Blue-noses  "  and  "  Bull- 
dogs "  both  in  her  forecastle  and  among 
her  after  guard. 

Her  captain  was  hardly  worth  noticing, 
except  as  an  adjunct  to  her  mate,  who 
ran  the  vessel,  but  as  he  was  small,  mean 
and   contemptible  in  both  physical  and 

oral  proportions,  he  was  first  chris- 
tened "  Peeping  Tom  "  and  afterward 
"Peeping Hen," to  fit  his  name, Henshaw, 
and  also  emphasize  one  of  his  peculiari- 
ties. Forward,  the  men  cursed  him  quiet- 
ly for  his  meanness  and  the  bos'n  echoed 
their  sentiments. 

The  bos'n  of  an  English  ship  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  third  and  fourth 
mate  combined  in  one,  standing  no  watch 
after  dark,  but  being  on  deck  and  after 
both  watches  with  zeal  to  make  them 
work  during  daylight.  The  second  offi- 
cer relieves  the  first  and  together  these 
two  run  the  ship. 

But  second  officers  are  not  to  be  had 
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always,  especially  if  they  must  hold  mas- 
ters' licenses.  When  the  "  Stable-barn  " 
had  exhausted  all  the  English  ones  her 
captain  could  pick  up  along  the  docks 
and  among  the  boarding  houses  of  Pratt 
Street  he  came  to  the  inevitable.  He 
was  forced  to  ship  an  American. 

This  was  pretty  hard  after  four  years 
of  total  English  rule  aboard,  but  pas- 
sengers must  be  carried  and  officers  must 
have  licenses  as  navigators.  So,  after 
trying  the  thirty-first  English  second 
mate,  who  had  been  captain  of  an  Eng- 
lish tramp  steamer  of  two  thousand  tons, 
they  missed  him  one  day  and  the  berth 
was  vacant.  Four  thousand  miles  away 
from  old  England  and  but  two  hours  to 
fill  the  berth  made  the  inevitable  happen 
to  ''  Captain  Peeping  Hen."  He  signed 
on  an  American  as  second  mate  of  the 
ship  "  Stable-barn  "  without  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  look  at  his  papers.  It  was 
a  most  remarkable  thing  to  do,  and  the 
men  forward  discussed  it  at  length,  while 
the  first  mate,  bos'n  and  engineers 
wagged  their  heads  and  wondered  what 
"  Peeping  Hen  "  was  about. 

''  I  don't  keer  nothin'  fer  his  papers," 
said  the  peeping  Captain  Henshaw  to  the 
pilot  as  that  inquisitive  person  came  upon 
the  bridge  to  take  charge.  "  Ye  see  him 
as  he  Stan's  there.  His  license  is  forged 
most  like,  as  most  American  mates'  is, 
but  ye  kin  give  him  his  orders  as  second 
ossifer  an'  let  it  go.  PU  try  an'  see  to 
things  in  his  watch  myself." 

The  pilot  understood.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond officer's  watch  and  he  was  upon  the 
bridge  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  for  four 
long  hours  until  eight  bells  called  the 
mate  and  he  would  be  relieved.  He  took 
a  good  look  at  the  new  man  and  finally 
walked  close  to  him. 

"  Ever  been  in  English  ships  before, 
hey  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  second  mate. 

"  Hum,"  said  the  pilot.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  back 
again. 

"  Been  promised  a  command  if  you 
liked  them,  hey?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  second  mate. 

"  It's  the  usual  way,"  commented  the 
pilot  as  he  turned.    Then  he  ventured : 

*'  Live  in  town,  hey?  " 

*'  Yes,  on  Charles  Street,"  assented  the 
mate. 

The  pilot  whistled. 


''Say,  you  ain't  stringing  me,  hey?" 
he  said,  looking  fixedly  at  the  officer. 
"  You  know  Charles  Street  is  quite  re- 
spectable. It's  a  proper  neighborhood." 
And  he  looked  askance  at  the  officer  as 
tho  he  should  not  be  expected  to  believe 
too  much. 

"I've  sometimes  been  in  quite  as  re- 
spectable places,"  said  the  officer. 

"  An'  yet  you  goes  to  sea  on  an  Eng- 
lish ship,"  said  the  pilot,  wagging  his 
head  solemnly.  ''  Sink  me,  you're  too 
much  fer  me."  And  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  watching  the  buoys  in  the  channel 
ahead,  now  and  then  giving  instructions 
to  the  helmsman  to  "  starboard "  or 
■  port "  his  helm  to  clear  them. 

Down  below  in  the  engine  room  the 
clank  of  machinery  drowned  all  gossip, 
but  the  heat  of  the  steam  and  the  burn- 
ing air  of  the  fire-room  found  their  way 
to  the  mess-room  bulkheads  and  along 
the  starboard  side,  where  the  officers' 
quarters  lay  in  the  wake  of  the  boilers. 
The  jarring  of  the  huge  masses  of  metal 
ai.d  the  straining  of  the  ship  as  she  be- 
gan to  rise  to  the  outside  swell  started 
a  creaking  in  the  wooden  partitions 
where  they  joined  the  iron  work  of  the 
hull,  and  from  the  cracks  small,  dark 
objects  began  to  apj>ear  for  an  instant 
and  then  vanish.  1  hey  were  newcomers 
aboard,  these  small  creatures,  and  they 
were  a  bit  timid  of  the  reception  they 
would  receive  on  an  English  vessel.  Mr. 
Roach  and  family  were  American  and 
tropical,  and  as  they  found  life  rather 
strenuous  aboard  American  vessels  they 
were  naturally  a  little  timid  about  ven- 
turing forth  even  into  the  warmth  which 
was  now  becoming  so  grateful.  They 
viewed  the  mate,  who  lay  snoring  peace- 
fully in  his  bunk,  and  felt  encouraged. 
The  entire  atmosphere  of  his  room  was 
congenial.  There  was  very  little  indeed 
that  spoke  of  a  search  among  bulkhead 
corners.  A  very  quiet  corner  was  se- 
lected for  a  few  young  couples  who  were 
just  starting  housekeeping  on  their  own 
account  and  the  foreign  denizens  were 
given  notice  that  they  must  not  trespass 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  bunk  itself.  The 
rest  explored  further. 

The  Welsh  steward,  who  received  no 
tips  on  drinks,  was  sleeping  off  the  ef- 
fects of  some  ''  left-over "  stuff  which 
he  had  not  the  hardihood  to  sell,  but 
which,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  he  had 
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made  the  best  use  of.  The  smell  of  his 
room  was  enough  to  tempt  the  most  fas- 
tidious bug  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Roach, 
the  old  leader  of  the  family  horde,  im- 
mediately set  about  seeking  permanent 
quarters  with  the  well-conceived  convic- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  orders  to 
move  from  the  vicinity  for  many  a  day. 
The  followers  halted  and  surveyed  the 
scene  with  him,  and  altho  the  sound  of 
the  engines  behind  the  bulkhead  clanged 
thunderously,  "  You  can't  come  in,  you 
can't  come  in,"  at  each  mighty  throw  of 
the  pistons,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  en- 
tered into  the  beings  of  the  stowaways. 
In  grim  conceit  the  huge  leader,  who  was 
nearly  two  full  inches  in  length,  walked 
serenely  to  the  sleeping  steward's  head 
and  proceeded  to  nip  him  sharply  on  the 
ear,  hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  step 
aside  to  avoid  the  loggy  swij>e  of  the 
puffed  and  flabby  hand  raised  to  brush 
him  away. 

Before  morning  the  stowaways  were 
secretly  ensconced  in  warm  and  pleasant 
quarters,  and  domestic  life  was  taken  up 
with  an  earnestness  which  bid  fair  to 
prove  the  accepted  theory  of  evolution 
and  survival  of  the  fittest. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  little 
captain,  as  the  second  mate  relieved  the 
bridge  in  the  morning,  "  this  will  never 
do.  Have  you  put  on  those  hatches  with- 
out battens?  You  have.  Well,  I  don't 
want  to  find  fault  with  my  mates,  but 
you  shouldn't  put  on  hatches  without  the 
battens.  Any  bleeding  soger  would 
know  better  'n  to  do  that.  Jump  down 
there  at  once  an'  see  them  men  attend  to 
it." 

The  second  officer  started  down  the 
bridge  steps,  but  had  only  gone  down 
three  when  he  realized  that  the  hatch 
beneath  him,  which  was  in  plain  view, 
had  battens  fore  and  aft  and  was  also 
cross-lashed.  He  went  up  again  and 
saluted  his  captain. 

"The  hatches  are  all  battened  down 
snug,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Name  o'  thunder,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  " 
cried  the  little  captain.  ''  D'ye  mean  to 
say  you've  battened  'em  down  in  three 
seconds,  hey?  What  d'ye  mean  by  sech 
a  joke,  hey?  Gret  down  there  an'  batten 
'em  fast  an'  snug — an'  be  bleedin'  quick 
erbout  it.  I  never  had  no  sech  talk  from 
no  English  mate  erboard  here  before." 


"  But  they  are  all  battened  down  snug, 
sir ;  they  were " 

"All  battened  down  snug,  is  it?" 
cried  the  skipper  wildly.  "  Didn't  I  jest 
tell  you  I  didn't  want  'em  battened  down 
snug?  Didn't  I  jest  give  you  plain  or- 
ders not  to  batten  'em  down?  What's 
come  over  this  bloomin'  ship  anyways? 
Can't  I  give  an  order  aboard  here  any 
more  without  a  mate  try  in'  to  contradict 
me  an'  make  trouble?"  And  his  voice 
rose  into  a  shrill  scream  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  men  upon  the  main 
deck,  to  their  great  amusement  and  in- 
terest. 

The  second  mate  turned  to  go  and 
have  the  battens  taken  off.  He  was  a 
bit  mixed,  but  tried  to  fathom  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  affairs,  wondering  vaguely 
whether  his  hearing  had  misled  him  into 
a  blunder.  He  was  worried,  for  he  had 
gone  into  the  ship  with  the  intention  of 
taking  great  interest  in  her,  as  all  Ameri- 
can mates  do  in  their  ships,  and  this  sud- 
den outfly  was  disconcerting.  He  had 
the  battens  of  the  fore-hatch  removed 
and  came  again  upon  the  bridge.  The 
little  captain  was  apparently  busy  with 
his  sextant  taking  a  sight  at  the  sun  for 
longitude,  while  the  mate  called  time 
over  the  chronometer  in  the  chart-house. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  noticed  the  sec- 
ond mate. 

"  Ever  hear  tell  o'  the  loss  o'  the 
'Harvest  Moon,'  hey?"  he  asked  with 
an  ugly  sneer. 

The  second  mate  looked  at  him  search- 
ingly  and  acknowledged  he  had  not. 

"  Never  hearn  tell  o'  the  sinkin'  o'  the 
'  Brookline,'  neither,  hey  ?  "  he  snapped. 

"  No  sir,"  said  the  second  officer. 

"  Wouldn't  believe  a  wessel  could  get 
lost  if  she  tried,  hey?  "  he  went  on,  fin- 
gering his  dirty  instrument  and  reading 
the  scale. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I've  heard  of  several 
wrecks  and  was  once " 

"  Oh-o-Oo-o,  you  hev,  hey  ?  You 
nearn  tell  o'  wracks,  hey?  Some  bloom- 
in'  feller  told  you  of  a  wrack.  Well, 
now  that's  interestin'.  Mebbe  you  kin 
tell  whether  the  wessel  was  lost  by  a 
leaving  of  her  side-ports  open,  hey? 
Mebbe  she  had  side  ports  an'  didn't  have 
no  careful  mates  to  close  em  ?  Now  what 
would  you  say  if  you  went  below  an* 
found  her  side  ports  unscrewed  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the 
second  mate. 

*'  Oh,  no-o-o-o,  you  don't  understand. 
Never  heard  tell  of  the  Engish  language, 
hey?  Well,  suppose  you  jest  step  down 
below  an'  see  if  them  after  ports  is 
screwed  up  or  no.  Something  has  been 
tellin'  me  they  has  not  an'  I  might  care 
to  know  before  a  sea  comes  in  an'  foun- 
ders the  ship."  The  second  mate  went 
below  without  a  word,  but  he  was  begin- 
ning to  see  that  he  had  cut  out  for  him- 
self plenty  of  work  and  considerable  self- 
control. 

The  stewardess  passed  him  in  the 
alleyway  and  turned  a  moment  to  bid 
him  good  morning.  He  stopped,  touched 
his  cap  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  and  was 
about  to  go  on  when  she  spoke.  She  was 
a  good-looking  woman  of  thirty  and  a 
sister  of  the  first  mate. 

"  I  hope  you  like  your  new  ship,  sir," 
she  said,  smiling. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  second  officer,  se- 
riously. 

"  Er-er,  well,  I  don't  really  know,  sir," 
she  replied,  blushing  slightly,  "  but  I 
hope  you  do."  And  she  passed  on,  while 
the  mate  stood  looking  after  her  until 
she  disappeared  in  the  doorway  leading 
to  the  saloon. 

"  The  question  suggests  disbelief  in  an 
affirmative  answer,"  mused  the  officer  as 
he  went  on  his  way. 

Down  below  the  ports  were  seen  to  be 
screwed  tight  and  safe,  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dent there  would  be  something  more  to 
do  the  instant  they  were  reported,  the 
officer  took  his  time  coming  on  deck. 

When  he  arrived  again  upon  the 
biidge  he  was  greeted  with  an  explosion 
such  as  many  ignorant  English  skippers 
deem  proper  for  the  enlightenment  of 
their  crews,  and  by  the  time  his  watch 
was  sent  below  he  was  well  worked  up, 
as  tired  as  tho  he  had  been  doing  hard 
manual  labor. 

As  he  turned  in  for  a  much  needed 
sleep  the  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
stowaways  peeped  from  the  cracks  in  the 
bulkhead  within  a  foot  of  his  nose  and 
one  of  the  most  daring  ventured  forth. 

"  Borax."  said  the  officer  sleepily, 
"borax  will  fix  you  fellows  before  an- 
other watch  is  up."  And  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  lost  consciousness.  Then  the 
watching  demons  closed  in  upon  him. 
They  ate  holes  in  his  sou'wester,  scored 


off  all  the  oilskin  from  his  rain-clothes, 
making  large,  naked  places  in  the  tex- 
ture, soiled  his  linen,  and  finally  were 
about  to  sample  his  very  self,  when  a 
man  poked  his  head  in  the  door  and  sung 
out,  "  Eight  bells,  sir,"  awakening  the 
sleeper  and  starting  him  to  his  feet. 

As  he  came  on  deck  he  saw  it  was  aft- 
ernoon, and  that  the  land  had  disap- 
peared in  the  distance  to  the  westward. 
A  gentle  swell  heaved  the  ocean,  making 
the  surface  undulate  in  low,  irregular 
ridges,  but  the  breeze  was  light.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  was  slow  and 
graceful,  but  it  had  already  had  its  ef- 
fects upon  some  of  the  passengers,  for  the 
stewardess  was  seen  to  leave  the  cabin 
and  apply  at  the  galley  door  for  a  cup  of 
tea  for  a  patient.  Here  the  second  mate 
passed  her  and  stopped  a  moment.  "  As 
the  steward  is  turned  in  and  not  likely  to 
be  out  for  some  time,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you  could  let 
me  have  some  of  the  borax  from  the 
stores  of  the  pantry.  The  roaches  are 
getting  a  bit  bold  in  the  after  bulkheads, 
and  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  time." 

The  lady  drew  herself  up  a  full  inch. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  know  nothing  of 
what  you  have  brought  aboard  the  ship. 
I'm  not  the  official  bug-hunter  here." 
And  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
sniflFed. 

"  Faith,  then,  can  you  name  that  per- 
sonage?" asked  the  officer.  "Truly,  I 
meant  no  oflFense,  madame.  I  asked  but 
for  a  bit  of  the  powder." 

"  Some  of  your  Yankee  smartness," 
she  muttered,  turning  a  pair  of  angry 
eyes  upon  him.  "  I  shall  report  you  to 
the  first  mate,  sir,  for  your  insolence." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  he,  passing  on 
and  going  forward  to  his  place  on  the 
bridge.  Here  he  relieved  the  first  officer, 
who  went  below  without  a  word. 

In  a  little  while  the  captain  came  out  of 
the  chart  house.  He  had  been  below  to 
his  dinner  and  had  heard  something  from 
the  first  mate,  for  he  came  very  quietly 
upon  the  bridge  and  appeared  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  horizon  for  several  minutes 
before  he  addressed  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  I've  heard  tell  o'  Yankee  buckos,  an' 
I've  hearn  tell  o'  miserable  low  fellows." 
said  he,  slowly,  and  in  a  modulated  tone : 
"  but  of  all  the  Yankee  sons  of  dogs  I 
ever  hearn  tell  of,  you  are  the  bloominest, 
meanest    an' — an' — ."      Here    his    voice 
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failed  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  the  he  said  no  word  of  either  command  or  in- 

officer  turned  to  him  in  astonishment  to  quiry.     One  of  his  eyes  grew  black  and 

see  what  was  the  matter.  blue,  and  his  face  was  discolored  with 

"  An'  I  tell  you,"  he  suddenly  burst  several  bruises.  Then  when  the  bells 
forth,  "  I  won't  have  no  sech  goin's  on  struck  he  went  down  the  ladder  to  the 
aboard  this  here  ship.  I  won't  have  my  main  deck.  A  sailor  made  some  sneer- 
people  insulted  by  any  sech  as  you,"  he  ing  remark  to  his  fellow,  but  it  went  un- 
roared,  as  he  worked  himself  into  the  fury  noticed,  and  they  both  laughed  outright 
he  intended  to  show.  "  You  can't  come  at  his  complete  subjection  as  he  went  to 
aboard  an  English  ship  an'  think  you  can  his  room. 

take  charge.     It's  mutiny,  an'  I'll  knock  On  his  desk  where  he  worked  the  posi- 

thunder  out  o'  you  before  I'll  allow  any  tion  of  the  ship  he  found  a  piece  of  raw 

sech  bloomin'  thing  to  happen."  fresh  beef  and  a  lump  of  borax.     The 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  the  of-  first  article  he  applied  to  his  eye,  binding 

ficer.  it  on  with  a  towel.     The  borax  he  hove 

"  Don't  answer  me  back,"  roared  the  overboard    without    a    word.     Then    he 

captain.     "  Don't  answer  me  back,  sir,  or  climbed  into  his  bunk,  and  for  two  hours 

I'll  put  you  in  irons  for  mutiny."  the   stowaways   watched   him    from    the 

The  first  officer  hearing  the  noise  came  cracks  in  the  bulkhead  waiting  for  him 

upon  the  bridge.     The  captain  turned  to  to  get  to  sleep.     Instead,  he  sat  finger- 

him.  ing  a  long,  bright  revolver,  pulling  out 

"  You  hear  him  ?     You  bear  witness  the  cartridges  and  replacing  them  time 

he  refuses  to  do  what  I  tell  him  an'  an-  after  time  until  finally  he  snapped  the  bar- 

swers  me  back,"  he  cried.  rel  catch  together  with  a  jerk.     Then  he 

The  mate  nodded  assent  and  looked  an-  flung  the  weapon  to  the  end  of  the  bunk 

grily  at  the  American.  with  an  oath. 

"  He's  refused  to  do  as  I  tell  him  and  "  I  am  an  American  officer,"  he  mut- 

answers  me  back,  an'  I'll  fix  him.    I'm  tered.     "I'll  obey  orders  until  the  end, 

captain  aboard  here."  which  will  be  a  cursed  short  time.     I'll 

The  second  officer  saw  what  was  com-  not  play  the  goat  if  I  can  help  it."     Then 

ing  but  he  did  not  move.  The  captain  went  he  rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep  while 

close  to  him  and  struck  him  savagely  in  the  watching  horde  swarmed  over  him 

the  face,  knocking  him  to  the  deck.  Then  and  ate  the  stained  towel  and  rags  he  had 

he  kicked  him  until  he  struggled  to  his  used  to  patch  up  his  face, 

feet  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  swell  increased  during  the  night, 

The  first  mate  stood  by  ready  to  take  a  and  before  the  ship  reached  the  core  of 

hand  if  the  occasion  demanded,  but  the  the  Florida  stream  it  was  starting  in  for 

second  mate  did  nothing.  a  sou'wester. 

After   getting   to   his    feet   he   looked  "  Cap'n's  orders  is  to  batten  down  the 

steadily  at  the  captain  for  some  moments  after  hatch,"  said  the  bos'n,  coming  in 

while  that  worthy  cursed  him  everything  from  the  deck  and  bringing  a  rush  of 

he  could  think  of,  working  himself  into  damp  wind  with  him.    "  It's  sort  o'  dirty 

a  frenzy  as  he  went  on.     Then,  with  a  out  to-night,  but  I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to 

final  kick,  which  the  second  officer  made  turn  out.     Ef  you  ain't  able  to  do  the  job, 

no  attempt  to  dodge,  he  called  him  a  cow-  call   me  an'   I'll   give   you   a  hand,"   he 

ard  and  went  into  the  chart  house,  fol-  added,  reflectively, 

lowed  by  his  mate,  '*  It's  all  right,  bos'n,"  said  the  second 

The  second  officer  limped  painfully  to  mate,  "  I'll  see  that  the  hatch  is  on  all 
the  bridge  rail  and  leaned  against  it.  The  right.  Is  that  all  ?  " 
man  at  the  wheel  snickered,  and  some  of  He  asked  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
the  men  on  deck  laughed  outright.  He  bos'n  eyed  him  sourly  for  some  moments 
was  evidently  a  chicken-hearted  coward,  as  he  pulled  on  his  rubber  boots  and  but- 
too  weak  to  defend  himself,  and  thev  toned  his  sou'wester.  Then  the  English- 
henceforth  would  have  as  much  respect  man  swore  surlily  and  plunged  into  his 
for  him  as  for  the  galley  cat.  bunk. 

During  the  remaining  hours  he  was  on  The    second   officer   started   out,    and 

watch  he  looked  silently  over  the  shim-  steadied  himself  while  the  vessel  gave  a 

mering  sea,  his  thoughts  far  away,  but  heavy  roll  to  leeward. 
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"  Don't  go  too  near  the  rail  aft," 
snarled  the  bos'n,  and  rolled  over. 

The  second  mate  thought  a  moment. 
The  bos'n's  back  was  turned,  and  he 
grasped  the  revolver  in  the  bunk  above 
him  for  an  instant.  Then  he  put  it  back 
again. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  I  understand." 
And  he  went  on  deck. 

Out  there  the  warm  wind  from  the 
Gulf  roared  and  whistled,  and  the  seas 
shone  white  and  ghastly  in  the  darkness. 
The  ship  was  rolling  decks  under  at  each 
heave,  and  the  thunderous  rush  of  water 
along  her  alleyways  and  after  deck  was 
not  reassuring.  He  could  see  nothing 
at  first,  but  he  blew  his  whistle  and  soon 
forms  of  the  watch  appeared  struggling 
along  the  rail.  All  were  muffled  in  oil- 
skins, and  were  unrecognizable  in  the 
darkness. 

"  The  after  hatch,"  he  bawled. 

For  half  an  hour  the  men  fought  with 
the  covers,  holding  them  with  one  hand 
and  clinging  to  whatever  support  they 
could  with  the  other.  By  dint  of  extra- 
ordinary labor  the  shorthanded  crew 
finally  got  the  hatches  on  and  battened  se- 
curely, the  second  mate  passing  the  lash- 
ings and  making  all  secure.  It  was  just 
in  time. 

A  great  sea,  rising  on  the  side,  fell  with 
a  crash  upon  the  deck  and  rolled  over  full 
ten  feet  deep.  The  second  mate  had  saved 
the  ship  by  about  a  minute. 

Clinging  to  the  main  boom  to  keep 
clear  of  the  sea  he  managed  to  keep  from 
going  overboard.  Then,  as  the  water 
roared  ofif,  carrying  everything  movable 
along  with  it,  including  one  of  the  life- 
boats hung  high  in  the  davits  above,  he 
made  his  way  to  his  room  again  deter- 
mined to  get  the  rest  he  was  entitled  to,  as 
it  was  evident  that  it  might  be  a  case  of 
all  hands  before  morning.  He  had  done 
the  mate's  work  for  him. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  slide  back  the 
floor  of  the  room  a  form  staggered  from 
the  deck  where  it  had  evidently  been  lying 
in  the  waterways.  The  water  had  been 
deep  at  this  point,  and  whoever  it  was  had 
been  submerged.  The  form  staggered 
along  and  disappeared  into  a  door  lead- 
ing to  the  saloon,  the  second  mate  watch- 
ing it  until  it  was  out  of  sight.  Some- 
thing bright  .shone  on  the  dark  wood 
near  his  feet.     He  stooped  to  pick  it  up 


and  found  it  was  a  knife.  Then  he 
turned  in. 

"  The  boat's  gone,  sir,"  roared  a  voice 
in  at  the  door  five  minutes  later.  But  he 
lay  still  in  his  bunk  thinking. 

''  Boat's  gone,  sir ;  turn  out,  bos'n,  the 
boat's  gone,"  came  the  cry  again. 

"  Hey,  watcher  think ;  d'ye  expect  me 
to  go  after  it,"  growled  that  worthy,  and 
he  rolled  over  and  slept. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  ship  made 
harbor.  The  life  aboard  had  been  one 
continual  curse  from  the  first  day,  but  the 
sun  was  shining  now  and  the  lines  were 
made  ready  to  moor  her  to  the  dock 
where  she  would  get  aboard  her  cargo. 
The  captain  had  not  spoken  to  the  second 
officer  this  day,  and  had  nodded  to  him 
more  pleasantly  when  he  came  on  the 
bridge.  The  second  officer  touched  his 
hat  and  almost  smiled. 

Finally  the  gangway  was  run  out,  and 
the  custom  house  officer  came  aboard.  He 
took  the  captain  below  for  a  few  minutes 
to  go  over  the  papers,  and  while  doing  so 
the  second  mate  came  down  from  the 
bridge  and  went  to  the  quartermaster, 
who  stood  in  the  gangway  to  prevent 
people  from  going  ashore. 

"  I  will  go  ashore  for  a  little,"  said  he, 
and  passed  the  sailor  before  he  realized 
what  was  taking  place. 

The  captain  was  ready  to  go  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  business  at  hand  kept 
him  so  occupied  that  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  whereabouts  of  his  second  mate. 
He  hurried  ashore  and  met  that  officer 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

The  second  mate  was  sitting  quietly 
upon  a  large  rock  at  the  roadside,  and 
was  apparently  not  the  least  astonished 
at  meeting  the  English  captain.  He  arose, 
however,  and  touched  his  cap  as  the  com- 
mander approached,  walking  out  into  the 
road  so  as  to  come  just  in  front  of  him: 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  coming 
ashore  without  permission  ? "  said  the 
skipper. 

"  I  signed  for  the  voyage,  but  con- 
cluded to  only  make  half  of  it,"  said  the 
second  mate.  "  I  will  clear  you  at  the  Con- 
sul's, and  will  not  go  back  in  the  ship." 

The  skipper  stood  looking  at  him  as  he 
put  his  pipe  into  his  pocket  and  quietly 
took  off  his  coat. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded. 

"  Nothing  much,"  said  the  American. 
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"  I  am  a  Yankee  officer  and  know  my  po- 
sition aboard  ship.  I  could  not  tell  you 
anything  there,  as  it  would  have  been  in- 
subordination and  mutiny.  I  want  a  clear 
record  for  the  ones  at  home ;  but  by  the 
great  eternal — well,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  the  worst  licking  you  ever  had  in 
your  life  right  here — and  kill  you  if  you 
don't  take  it.  And  when  you  get  back 
aboard  you  are  going  to  tell  the  men  that 
I've  done  you,  or  you  will  get  another 
when  you  come  back  ashore.  You're  go- 
ing to  explain  to  them  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. How  an  American  mate  took 
charge.     That's  about  all." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  work  upon 
the  skipper,  and  had  not  fully  finished 
in  nearly  half  an  hour.  When  he  de- 
sisted, out  of  pity,  for  the  captain  had  of- 
fered resistance  and  had  been  made  un- 
recognizable, there  were  six  of  the  ship's 
crew  standing  by  enjoying  the  spectacle 
and  not  less  than  forty  negroes  from  the 
shore.  To  one  of  these  latter  men  he 
gave  an  order  for  his  things,  and  went 
his  way  to  the  town. 

Half  an  hour  later  six  stout  sailors  car- 
ried a  captain  aboard  in  a  hammock  amid 
a  silent  crowd  of  lookers  on. 


"  I'se  come  fer  the  second's  dunnage, 
sah,"  said  a  huge  black  man,  walking  over 
the  gangway. 

A  sailor  piloted  him  to  the  second  of- 
ficer's room  and  the  customs  officer  fol- 
lowed. The  few  belongings  were  packed 
up,  searched,  repacked  and  started 
ashore. 

"  Dey  ain't  no  extra  duty  on  dem 
roaches,  hey?"  asked  the  black  giant  of 
the  official. 

The  official  glanced  at  the  bulkheads 
and  second  officer's  clothes,  which  were 
now  swarming,  and  smiled. 

At  the  door  they  met  a  hysterical  wom- 
an.    "  Has  he  gone  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  has,"  said  the  man. 

"  Then  I'll  not  stay  another  day,"  she 
cried,  furiously.  "  He  was  the  best  man 
in  the  ship — and  I'll  go,  too." 

The  door  closed,  and  the  peeping  forms 
in  the  cracks  of  the  bulkheads  came 
trooping  forth  without  fear.  The  great 
big  leader  who  had  first  discovered  the 
room  led  the  hordes  of  followers  over 
everything  heedlessly.  There  was  now 
nothing  more  to  dread,  and  Mr.  Roach 
took  charge. 

New  York  City, 


Ashes    and    Cinder 


By  Blanche  Nevin 

HO!  Rich  men  at  your  festal  board.  Go,  build  ye  high,  if  you  would  keep 

What  pleasure  take  ye  in  your  hoard?  Your  memory  lasting  when  you  sleep, 

Earth's  rarest  gifts  it  will  not  buy,  Such  tombs  as  the   Scaligeri  did, 

And  that  ye  know  as  well  as  I.  Or  pyramids  where  Pharaohs  hid. 


Eternal  truth  will  still  prevail, 
Tho  nations  rise  and  races  fail. 
From   Dresden   plate   or   Sevres   cup 
Inexorable  law  ye  sup. 

And  tho  your  keys  be  strong  and  stout, 
They  cannot  lock  earth's   mockery  out. 
Whatever  costly  wine  ye  sip 
Is  blent  with  ashes  on  your  lip. 

Ye  cannot  buy  the  gifts  m.ost  rare. 
Health,   beauty,    or   relief   from   care; 
Leisure,  good  heart,  ye  cannot  buy, 
And  that  ye  know  as  well  as  I. 


Well, — Pharaoh,  dragged  from   rifled  halls, 
Now  decks  th'  Egyptian  museum  walls. 
His  gold  and  power  could  purchase  not 
Exemption   from   the   common  lot. 

Say,  tell  me  do  you  really  prize 
The  envy  of  the  vulgar  eyes? 
When  the  heart  hungers   for  the   true, 
Does  mob  laudation   comfort  you? 

Can  the  best  dress  you  walk  within 
Improve  the  texture  of  your  skin? 
Or   triumph's   crowning   laurel    wreath 
Alter  the  skull   it  binds  beneath? 


Owners  of  gold,  not  lacking  wit, 
Ye  know  the  impotence  of  it. 
Your  dearest  wish  ye  cannot  buy, 
And  that  ye  know — better  than  }. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Our    Vandals,    and    the    Safeguard 

By  Prof.    J.    Walter     Fewkes 

Of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

[The  archeologlcal  and  ethnological  treasures  which  lie  ready  to  the  hand  in  our  Southwest 
have  thus  far  found  few  but  the  hands  of  vandals  to  seize  them ;  and  treasure  after  treasure,  which  the 
elements  had  spared,  has  vanished  into  irresponsible,  private  ownership — mere  curios,  but  little  seen 
and  much  less  comprehended.  Professor  Fewkes,  who  is  among  our  foremost  authorities  on  American 
ethnology,  presents  a  forcible  study  of  the  evil  as  it  stands  to-day.  and,  what  is  directly  to  the  point. 
Indicates  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  its  correction. — Editok.] 

AS   the   American   Indian,   as    such,  destroy  the  objects  which  form  the  ex- 
fades  into  history,  the  brutal  say-  hibits  is  called  to  its  attention.  That  such 
ingf,   "  There  is   no  good   Indian  a  wholesale  destruction    of    Indian  an- 
but  a  dead  one,"  is  less  frequently  heard,  tiquities  has  been  going-  on  for  the  last 
and  our  appreciation  of  his  life  takes  on  decade,  and  still  continues,  will  appear 
a  new  meaning.   For  the  last  thirty  years  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  interest  ditions  in  our  Southwest, 
in  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  which        The  two  territories,  Arizona  and  New 
expresses   itself   to-day   in   many   ways.  Mexico,  and  the  southern  portion  of  two 
There  is  a  widespread  and  ever-increas-  States,  Utah  and  Colorado,  were  former- 
ing  desire  to  know  more  of  his  life  and  ly  peopled  by  a  peace  loving,  agricultural 
character.      Students,    eager    to    rescue  race  of  Indians.    This  people  had  become 
from  the  surviving  Indians  what  little  of  sedentary  and  developed  a  comparatively 
the  aboriginal  culture  still  remains,  were  high  stage  of  culture.    They  constructed 
never  so   active ;   large  sums  of  money  dwellings  of  stone  and  other  durable  ma- 
are  annually  given  by  the  rich  to  gather  terials,   grouped    together   in   communal 
and  properly  preserve  in  museums  what-  towns  called  pueblos.     Their  art  prod- 
ever  objects  of  his  handiwork  remain;  ucts,  as  shown  in  their  pottery,  indicate 
the  Government  makes  large  appropria-  a  development  of  artistic  taste  superior 
tions  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  aboriginal  to  the  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
rnanners  and  customs,  and  for  the  pub-  North    America.      The    architecture    of 
lications  of  memoirs  on  the  subject — ail  their  villages,  constructed  oftentimes  in 
of  which  reflects  a  growing  popular  in-  inaccessible   canons,   shows   a   skill   and 
terest.    There  is  everv  reason  to  suppose  daring  which  has  won  the  admiration  of 
that  this  interest  will    increase    as    the  all  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  see 
years  pass  and  as  the  possibility  of  gath-  them.     The  comparative  wealth  of  these  / 
ering  the  material  becomes    more    and  people  had  stimulated  the  greed  of  wild-                 \ 
more  difficult.  er  races  in  prehistoric  times.     The  vil- 
It  is  natural  that  one  who  recognizes  lage  builders  were  continually  raided  by 
how    rapidly    the    characteristic    Indian  their   enemies    until    they   were   at   last 
material  is  vanishing  should  resent  deep-  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  flee  to 
Iv  any  careless  or  willful  destruction  of  the  mountains  or  isolated  canons  in  the 
what  remains.    Those  who  are  devoting  niost  desolate  regions  of  their  territory, 
their  lives  to  the  preservation  of  Indian  Their   ancient    homes    were    abandoned 
antiquities,   or   spending  large  sums  of  and  the  decimated  population  was  con- 
money  to  give  them  permanent  homes  in  centrated  in  a  few  limited  localities  best 
costlv  museums,  ran  hardly  be  expected  suited  for  protection.     When  the  Span- 
to  look  on   complacently  when   vandals  iards  entered  the  territory  in   1540  thev 
are^  destroying  before  their  eyes  objects  found  this  people  living  in  villag-es  called 
which  are  so  li,rrhiv  pHzed.     An  intelli-  pueblos,  scattered  remnants  still  retain-  I 
gent     comniiinity     which     enjovs     and  ing  some  of  their  original  culture.                              Mt 
prohts  by  the  museums  cannot  logically        By  treaty  with   Mexico   in    1847  this                  ■ 
F>e  apathetic  when  the  work  of  those  who  vast  region  of  the  Southwest,  home  of 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblos,  passed  un- 
der control  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  consequence  was  immediately  opened 
to  settlement.  The  country  was  rapidly 
appropriated  by  settlers  drawn  to  it  by 
rich  possibilities  in  stock  raising,  mining 
and  agricultural  wealth.  The  explorer 
and  prospector  penetrated  into  those 
isolated  regions  where  the  ancestors  of 
the  Pueblos  had  once  lived  and  brought 
back  word  of  the  large  ruins  they  had 
found. 

Great  interest  was  excited  by  the 
stories  they  told,  and  scientific  men  w^re 
interrogated  regarding  the  builders  of 
towns  whose  name  and  race  had  been 
forgotten.  But  answers  to  the  many 
questions  suggested  by  the  mysterious 
monuments  of  the  past  could  not  be  given 
in  a  day.  Scientific  investigations  take 
time.  Answers  to  the  questions  necessi- 
tated repeated  examinations  of  the  ruins 
in  the  field  by  devoted  archeologists, 
aided  by  abundant  means,  all  of  which 
do  not  spring  up  at  once. 

Meanwhile  the  material,  which  alone 
could  solve  the  problems,  was  being  rap- 
idly destroyed.  Vandals,  maliciously  or 
for  gain,  were  tearing  down  the  walls  of 
the  ruins  and  removing  from  them  any 
and  all  objects,  which  passed  into  private 
hands  as  ''  curios  "  and  were  thus  lost  to 
science.  In  some  cases  the  work  was 
carried  on  simply  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, in  others  under  the  name  of  sci- 
ence. But  in  both  instances  the  destruc- 
tion was  equally  great  and  ec[ually  to  be 
lamented.  Every  intelligent  person  who 
reflects  on  the  rate  of  destruction  of  the 
aboriginal  monuments  of  the  Southwest 
and  the  consequent  loss  not  only  to  sci- 
ence, but  also  as  those  attractions  to 
travelers  which  ancient  monuments  add 
to  any  country,  will  agree  that  it  is  im- 
perative to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the 
vandalism.  How  shall  it  be  accom- 
plished? 

In  every  civilized  country  but  our  own 
there  are  stringent  laws  against  the  de- 
struction of  ancient  monuments,  their 
mutilation  or  their  transportation  to  for- 
eign lands.  In  the  majority  of  these 
countries  there  are  societies  or  commis- 
sions for  the  protection  of  national  an- 
tiquities, responsible  to  their  respective 
Governments  for  the  care  of  historic 
buildings  and  places.  In  our  neighbor- 
ing   republic,    Mexico,    exportation    of 


relics  is  legally  forbidden  and  the  de- 
struction of  aboriginal  monuments  pro- 
hibited. Exploration  of  ruins  and  their 
excavations  can  be  undertaken  only  un- 
der Government  auspices  and  the  super- 
vision of  expert  officials. 

There  should  be  a  commission  in  our 
country  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially those  situated  on  the  public  do- 
main, as  are  the  ruins  in  our  Southwest. 
A  commission  of  this  kind,  counting  in 
its  membership  experts  or  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  Pueblo  arche- 
ology, would  be  of  great  aid  in  an  ad- 
visory way.  By  carefully  prepared  re- 
ports of  surveys  it  could  indicate  what 
types  of  ruins  or  individual  monuments 
should  be  protected  by  legislation.  It 
could  grant  permission  to  institutions  to 
make  scientific  studies  of  ruins  and  su- 
pervise their  work.  Most  important  of 
all  its  functions,  such  a  commission 
could  keep  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  some  other  high  official,  informed  con- 
cerning wholesale  vandalism  and  willful 
destruction  of  antiquities.  Under  its  ad- 
vice legislation  could  be  intellio^ent  and 
tne  scientific  field  work  of  institutions 
would  be  co-ordinated,  not  carried  on  in 
a  haphazard  way  as  is  now  the  case. 

It  is  not  only  feasible  but  also  desir- 
able to  set  aside  as  public  reserves  certain 
sections  of  land  on  which  pueblo  ruins 
are  situated.  Many  cliff  and  pueblo  ruins 
are  on  the  public  domain,  and  no  injury 
would  result  to  private  individuals  by 
legislation  in  this  direction.  Thus  that 
part  of  the  Ute  Reservation,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  now  protected  by  the  Cliff 
Dwellers'  Association  of  Colorado,  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  preserved  exam- 
ples of  cliff  houses  in  the  Southwest.  Up 
to  within  a  few  vears  the  ruins  suffered 
very  greatly  at  the  hands  of  non-scien- 
tific investigators.  Happily,  vandalism 
has  practically  ceased  in  the  region 
through  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  ladies 
of  Colorado.  Their  good  work  should 
be  aided  by  State  and  Government  legis- 
lation. The  proposed  Pajarito  Park,  in 
New  Mexico,  contains  many  other  ruins 
of  a  different  type ;  the  plan  to  make  the 
section  a  national  reservation  and  pro- 
tect the  ruins  on  it  from  destruction  is 
well  worth  Government  aid. 

There  are  no  ruins  in  Arizona  better 
preserved  or  more  typical  than  the  clus- 
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ter  of  twenty  or    more    villages    about  petent  to  know  what  ruins  merit  imme- 

forty    miles    from    Flagstaff,    near    the  diate  attention. 

Black  Falls  of  the  Little  Colorado  River.  In  conclusion,  as  a  summary,  it  seems 

When  I  visited  the  abandoned  pueblos  to  me  that  our  Southwestern  States  and 

a  few  years  ago  they  were  practically  as  Territories  have  now  become  so  thickly 

well    preserved    as    when    deserted,  but  settled  that,  unless  some  vigorous  meas- 

time  and  the   relic  hunters  are  rapidly  ures  are  immedately  taken  to  prevent  it, 

destroying  them.     They  are  situated  on  most  of  the  ruined  cliff  houses  and  other 

public  lands  and  ought  to  be  protected  Indian  ruins  in  a  few  years  will  be  com- 

from  future  destruction.  pletely   .  destroyed.       Every     intelligent 

There  are  many  other  sections  of  the  American  would  regret  this  loss  and  pos- 

Southwest  and  many  individual  ruins  be-  terity  would  designate  our  indifference 

sides  those  mentioned  which  have  equal  by  its  proper  name,  vandalism.    To  pre- 

claims  for  preservation.    The  main  thing  vent  such  a  fate  for  them  urgent  legisla- 

is  that  some  adequate    legal    action    be  tion   is  necessary.      There   should   be   a 

taken  before  it  is  too  late.     The  work  commission,  with  at  least  one  archeolog- 

should  be  done  intelligently  and  by  the  ical    expert,    to    look   after    our   ancient 

advice  of  specialists  and  those  most  com-  ruins  and  insure  their  preservation. 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Washington    at    Mount    Vernon 

By  Eliza  Woodworth 


A 


CROSS  the  river,  and  the  misty  cove. 

Which,  curving  deep,  the  further  shore  indents, 
Where  free  in  woods  the  dappled  deer  might  rove, 
How  oft  the  hero  gazed  as  twilights  fell 
And  veiled  these  furrowed  hills  and  water-rents. 
And  heard  the  sweet  and  mournful  cattle-bell. 
Slow  trending  down  his  farmland's  green  descents. 

Out-flitting  from  the  stable's  spacious  loft, 

Above  the  lawn,  blue  swallows  circled  wide ; 
Perchance  one  smiled  to  hear  their  twitterings  soft. 
Who  long  had  marked  how  sounds  of  battle  rolled, 
That,  echoing,  beat  some  mountain's  hollow  side, 

As  pranced  his  charger  for  the  bitter  cold. 
While  he  sat  moveless,  till  the  clamor  died. 

How  restful,  after  all  the  strife  and  doubt. 

To  feci  this  homestead  grass  beneath  the  feet ! 
Potomac,  seaward  drawn,  as  tides  pulse  out. 

Would  charm  the  victor  lingering  on  the  lawn. 
At  sunset :  past  the  fields  of  maize  and  wheat, 
It  rolled  in  crimson,  purple,  gold  and  fawn. 
And  seemed  to  pause  before  this  calm  retreat. 

Doiilitlcss  he  sometimes  wandered  to  the  spot, 
(While  on  the  glory  fell  the  gloaming  gray). 
Which  he  whom  nations  never  more  forgot 

Had  chosen  for  the  body's  lingering  sleep. 
And  with  the  hope  of  an  immortal  day. 

Beyond  this  twilight  world  of  mountains  steep. 
He  paused,  and  bowed  his  noble  head  to  pray. 

ZIWashington,  DC. 
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Mr.  Henry  James 

Mr.  James  becomes  more  tantalizing 
with  every  novel  he  writes.  His  latest, 
The  Wings  of  the  Dove/^  reminds  us  of 
a  story  we  read  once  upon  a  time,  about 
a  little  serving  lad,  who,  like  the  critics, 
had  a  very  bad  habit  of  asking 
impertinent  questions.  One  day  certain 
who  had  suffered  most  from  his  in- 
quisitiveness,  having  caught  him,  shaved 
his  head,  and  after  painting  or  seeming 
to  paint  a  legend  thereon,  turned  him 
loose  to  wander  miserably  about  the 
court,  distracted  by  his  curiosity  and  beg- 
ing  every  one  he  met  to  read  his  pate 
for  him.  But  one  and  all  persisted  in 
replying,  "  There's  nothing  there,"  until 
at  last,  made  ingenious  by  desperation,  he 
succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing a  series  of  mirrors  and  reading  for 
himself  to  the  same  effect.  Very  similar 
has  been  the  result  of  our  experience 
with  the  kind  of  writing  Mr.  James  af- 
fects. After  craning  our  necks  almost 
to  dislocation  we  have  no  more  for  our 
pains  than  had  the  hero  of  our  little 
apologue,  tho  to  be  sure  there  is  just 
enough  ambiguity  about  the  sentence  to 
keep  us  unflaggingly  on  the  search. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  James 
has  begun  to  show  his  age.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  advancing  age 
sees  simple.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  every 
year  adds  a  facet  to  the  human  eye,  and 
man  in  accumulating  wisdom  becomes 
ever  more  speculative,  more  disposed  to 
talk  about  his  experience  rather  than  of 
it.  So  with  INIr.  James,  the  habit  of  con- 
templation, to  which  he  was  always  ad- 
dicted, has  grown  upon  him  with  indul- 
gence to  such  an  extent  that  he  not  infre- 
quently loses  sight  altogether  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  the  reader  is  obliged  in  con- 
sequence to  reconstruct  for  himself  as 
best  he  can.  It  is  this  that  we  find  so 
afflicting:  that  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
all  in  the  air,  in  Mr.  James's  mind  or  else- 
where, we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  His 
situations  appear  to  be  interesting,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out  from  the  indications 

*  The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  By  Henry  James. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    2  Vols.    $2.50. 


he  allows  to  escape  him ;  at  all  events  we 
are  prepared  to  be  interested,  if  he  would 
only  refrain  from  wrapping  them  away 
in  what  we  must  consider  the  mummy 
clothes  of  irrelevant  reflection.  In  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  odd  pages  of  the. 
book  before  us,  for  instance,  there  are,  to 
trust  our  impression,  barely  four  score  of 
dialog ;  while  as  for  action,  which  one 
would  expect  to  divide  a  novel,  there  is 
none  worth  mentioning.  There  is,  in- 
deed, little  else  but  long,  dull  paragraphs 
of  emotional  tergiversation,  wherein  one 
loses  all  sense  of  direction  for  lack  of  one 
little  clue,  one  single  clear  straightfor- 
ward word,  which  would,  to  be  sure,  if 
it  were  there,  dispel  the  greater  part  of 
the  story  like  a  mirage. 

To  a  plain  man  such  doings  will  in- 
evitably appear  but  the  exercises  of  a 
mistaken  ingenuity.  But  in  reality  they 
are  not  altogether  so,  they  are  rather 
more  serious  than  that.  In  his  essay  on 
Flaubert  he  regrets  that  to  this  artist  the 
spiritual  should  have  offered  little  or  no 
*'  surface."  "  He  should  at  least,"  says 
Mr.  James,  "  have  listened  at  the  cham- 
ber of  the  soul."  And  the  stricture, 
while  it  may  not  be  quite  just  to  Flaubert, 
does  at  least  serve  to  suggest  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  James's  own  attitude.  He  is 
listening  "  at  the  chamber  of  the  soul." 
And  tho  we  might  wish  that  his  posture 
were  a  little  less  cramped  and  his  mes- 
sage were  a  little  more  intelligible,  still 
his  intention  is  perfectly  plain.  Life  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  currents,  the 
stream  of  circumstance  and  the  stream 
of  consciousness.  For  obvious  reasons, 
chiefly  because  such  is  the  way  of  na- 
ture, it  is  the  general  practice  of  novel- 
ists to  keep  on  the  whole  to  the  former, 
leaving  the  reader  to  take  up  for  himself 
as  much  of  the  latter  as  he  has  inclina- 
tion and  capacity  for.  And  if  Mr.  James 
reverses  the  natural  order,  suppressing 
incident  and  leaving  the  sequence  of 
events  to  be  pieced  out  by  the  reader's 
ingenuity,  while  he  insists  upon  follow- 
ing the  series  of  reactions  which  these 
hypothetical  events  are  supposed  to  set 
up  in  the  minds  of  his  characters,  he 
does  so  obviously  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
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ing  those  subtle  "  psychic  "  states  which 
he  reproaches  Flaubert  with  having  ne- 
glected. 

Now  it  would  be  fair  to  inquire  of  all 
this  sort  of  thing  whether  ''  psychic  " 
states  were  not  fitter  subjects  for  de- 
scriptive psychology  than  literature, 
whether,  indeed,  this  conception  of  fic- 
tion does  not  show  another  of  those 
strange  confusions  from  which  so  many 
of  our  ideas  appear  to  be  suffering  at 
present.  At  all  events  a  writer  who  takes 
to  such  devices  would  seem  guilty  of 
throwing  away  his  means  of  interest 
with  a  prodigality  deserving,  in  case  of 
bankruptcy,  of  no  very  great  amount  of 
sympathy;  for  it  is  just  the  advantage 
of  the  more  usual  and  natural  method 
that  the  reader  has  appetite  only  for  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  subjective  ex- 
perience, precisely  as  much  as  he  can  get 
for  himself,  and  no  matter  how  much 
more  is  forced  upon  him  is  unable  to 
digest  it.  But  not  to  raise  these  moot 
questions,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  James's  procedure,  whether 
or  no  it  is  legitimate  in  theory,  does  at 
any  rate  in  actual  practice  fail  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose  and  results  simply  in 
the  bewilderment  of  the  reader  (or 
should  we  call  him  student?)  and  in  the 
deformation  of  the  novel  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Art  must  always  be  in  a  very 
large  measure  representative,  it  must  for 
the  most  part  deal  directly  with  the  thing 
in  itself,  and  if  its  substantial  body  be  at- 
tentuated  beyond  a  certain  point  it  be- 
comes a  mere  mist  in  the  brain,  a  figment, 
a  false  illusion  without  reality  or  signifi- 
cance. The  soul  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  to  impoverish  its  body  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its 
manifestations.  And  further,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plot,  to  call  it  so,  of  this 
particular  book,  over  which  reigns  a 
singular  moral  confusion  wherein  all 
natural  feelings  of  pity  and  shame  have 
been  juggled  away  by  some  curious  antic 
of  the  mind,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
the  profound  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  prone  to  depravity  as  unrelieved 
speculation,  which,  just  because  it  has  no 
issue  and  hence  no  corrective  in  conduct, 
tends  of  itself  to  become  utterly  disso- 
lute and  irresponsible.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  James,  together  with  some  of  his 
European  neighbors,  in  forcing  his  "  art," 
as  he  likes  to  call  it,  to  such  a  point  of 


refinement  that  its  intetest  has  come  to 
be  almost  solely  technical,  has  demon- 
strated incontestably  the  radical  fallacy 
of  I'art  pour  I'art,  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
for  art  must  exist  for  something  besides 
itself  or  else  be  reduced  finally  to  the 
composition  of  rhetorics. 

The  Whitman  Controversy 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  never- 
ending  controversy  over  the  famous  ride 
of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  is  a  pamphlet 
of  122  pages,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Myron  Eells.*  It  is  a  sincere  and  candid 
presentation  of  the  view  that  Whitman 
made  his  trip  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  Oregon  country  from  Great 
Britain,  and  it  effectually  answers  sev- 
eral  of  the  main  arguments  so  forcibly 
used  by  Prof.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne 
a-.d  Mr.  William  I.  Marshall. 

Dr.  Whitman  was  a  missionary  who 
entered  the  Oregon  country  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Board  in  1836.  In 
the  winter  of  1842-43  he  made  his  way 
on  horseback  through  the  then  almost 
trackless  wilderness  to  Fort  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  and  thence  hurried  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  Boston.  He  returned  to  his 
mission  in  company  with  the  emigrant 
party  of  1843  ^.nd  was  massacred  by  In- 
dians in  1847. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  is  the  crux 
ot  the  controversy.  The  Whitmanites 
declare  the  motive  to  have  been  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  political — a  determination 
to  save  the  Oregon  country  to  the  United 
States.  The  Anti-Whitmanites,  on  the 
contrary,  hold  that  political  purposes  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  trip,  and 
that  it  was  made  primarily  to  secure  the 
rescinding  of  an  order  of  the  American 
Board  abolishing  the  Walla  Walla  mis- 
sion. 

The  question  has  been  almost  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony, argument  and  even  billingsgate 
that  has  poured  down  upon  it;  and  the 
jury  of  the  history-reading  pubHc  must 
needs  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a  just  verdict.  It  is  an  important 
question;  for  if  the  Whitmanites  are 
right  in  their  main  contention  Dr.  Whit- 

•  A  Reply  to  Professor  Bourne's  "  The  Whit- 
man Legend."  By  Myron  Eells,  D.D.  Walla 
Walla  :  The  Statesman  Publishing  Co.     25  cents. 
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man  must  be  accorded  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  nation. 

The  "  legend  "  of  Dr.  Whitman's  pa- 
triotic service,  contends  Professor 
Bourne,  was  first  made  pubHc  in  1864, 
seventeen  years  after  the  massacre.  If  it 
h:.d  any  basis  of  truth,  he  further  urges, 
it  is  singular  that  for  so  long  a  time  it 
remained  unheard  of.  Dr.  Eells,  how- 
ever, shows  from  the  testimony  of  twelve 
old  settlers  that  the  story  was  common 
property  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding 1843.  It  is  admitted,  moreover, 
that  a  French  writer,  De  Saint-Amant,  in 
a  work  published  in  1854,  referred  to  the 
missionary  as  a  *'  very  active  agent  of  the 
American  interests,"  who  ''  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  promote  annexa- 
tion." Dr.  Whitman  himself  must  have 
known  what  motives  prompted  his  ride, 
and  his  letters  from  1843  to  1847  repeat- 
edly dwell  upon  his  services  to  his  coun- 
try. ''  As  I  hold,"  he  wrote  May  16, 
1844,  "  the  settlement  of  this  country  by 
Americans,  rather  than  by  an  English 
colony,  most  important,  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  of  landing  so  large 
an  emigration  on  the  shores  of  the  Co- 
lumbia." 

Dr.  Eells's  pamphlet  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  controversy.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  final  chapter,  for  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  explained ;  but  it  riddles  the 
assumption  of  an  infallible  "  scientific 
method  "  on  the  part  of  the  anti-Whit- 
manites,  it  casts  a  deserved  reproach  on 
the  super-strenuosity,  not  to  say  ferocity, 
of  their  arguments,  and  it  gives  grounds 
for  hope  that  a  just  and  definitive  verdict 
in  the  dispute  may  yet  be  reached. 

Greek  and  Roman  Education 

Dr.  Monroe's  volume  will  be  very 
helpful  to  students  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational ideals,  aims  and  organization  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  It  includes 
most  of  the  important  discussions  of  or- 
ganized educational  efforts  that  are  to 
be  found  in  classical  literature.  The 
sources  are  classified  into  periods  and 
each  group  of  sources  is  accompanied 
by  an  introductory  sketch  indicating  th.? 
general  setting  of  the  period  under  in- 
vestigation and  the  main  principles  of  in- 

*  Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education 
FOR  THE  Greek  and  Roman  Period.  By  Paul  Mon- 
roe.   The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.75. 


terpretation  to  be  followed.  These  in- 
troductory chapters,  altho  modestly 
stated  by  the  author  to  ''  furnish  little 
more  than  a  syllabus  for  study,"  are  lu- 
minous and  philosophical  commentaries 
on  the  evolution  and  different  trans- 
formations of  classical  education. 

A  study  of  the  Greek  sources  of  educa- 
tion gives  us  a  striking  impression  of 
the  variety,  richness  and  originality 
which  the  Greek  mind  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  We  see  what  a  close  kin- 
ship there  is  between  modern  tendencies 
and  Hellenic  culture.  Many  of  our  edu- 
cational difficulties  were  also  in  the  days 
of  Pericles  and  Plato  problems  which  the 
keenest  intellects  of  the  age  tried,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  solve.  Socrates 
himself  might  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer 
of  secular  education.  He  attempted  at 
least  a  radical  change  in  education  ideas, 
tho  we  think  Professor  Monroe  goes  too 
far  in  asserting  that  "  he  was  undoubted- 
ly guilty  of  the  popular  charge  of  cor- 
rupting youth  "  because  of  his  endeavor 
to  construct  a  new  system  of  ethical  and 
religious  thought. 

The  subject  matter,  method  and  or- 
ganization of  early  Roman  education  can 
only  be  indicated  from  the  fragments  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  still 
existing  and  the  comments  on  them  by 
later  writers.  Literary  education  did  not 
rci^lly  exist  in  Rome  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  when  Latin  litera- 
ture was  sufficiently  developed  to  supply 
models,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
Roman  school  could  provide  itself  with 
Roman  classics.  Through  what  phases 
did  it  pass  before  receiving  a  definite 
form?  Dr.  Monroe  shows  that,  while 
literature,  science  or  language  did  not 
constitute  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
education  during  the  early  period,  the 
study  of  the  Twelve  Tables  formed  no 
mean  intellectual  discipline ;  would,  in 
fact,  compare  favorably  with  other  edu- 
cational schemes  having  those  as  their 
nucleus. 

The  idea  of  a  superior  culture  was 
long  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  sort 
of  intellectual  luxury,  an  alien  importa- 
tion. But  with  the  introduction  of  dra- 
matic poetry  literary  curiosity  was 
awakened  and  Hellenic  civilization 
gradually  filtered  into  Roman  manners 
and  prepared  minds  for  the  reception  of 
new  ideas.     It  was  also  discovered  that 
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a  study  of  Greek  models  contributed  im-  legerdemain  practiced  by  so  many  writers 
menseiy  to  oratorical  perfection,  and  of  historical  fiction.  Unable  to  vitalize 
thus  the  sense  of  immediate  utility,  al-  the  remote  past  except  in  so  far  as  they 
ways  a  dominant  Roman  characteristic,  may  interpret  it  according  to  the  present, 
gave  force  to  the  attraction  of  novelty,  they  are  led  to  impart  emotions  and  prin- 
until  the  intimate  union  of  Greek  and  ciples  into  the  life  of  even  pagan  centu- 
Roman  genius  was  definitely  accom-  ries  that  belong  emphatically  to  a  later 
plished.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  time.  Now  humanitarianism  is  a  dogma 
author  should  give  only  a  single  short  of  this  age;  it  is  the  outcome  of  twenty 
quotation  from  the  epistles  of  Seneca  Christian  centuries ;  yet  here  is  a  Pharaoh 
among  the  sources  for  "  The  Hellenized  of  ancient  Egypt  represented  as  showing 
Roman  Education."  Several  of  the  epis-  a  compassion  for  the  poor  out  of  all  keep- 
ties  shed  a  vivid  light  on  the  condition  ing  with  the  traditions  and  sentiment  of 
of  education  during  his  time,  and  one  of  his  time.  He  is  a  modern  Socialist  con- 
them — the  sixtieth,  if  we  are  not  mis-  jured  back  into  a  conscienceless  past.  And 
taken — describes  the  frightfully  low  his  failure  to  reconstruct  the  State  upon 
moral  and  intellectual  status  of  contem-  just  and  humane  principles  results  from 
porary  Roman  educators.  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  of  his  age  is 
^  fanatical  rather  than  just,  ferocious  and 
/y  P  r  •  pi  1  iiot  merciful.  He  was  a  reformer  at  the 
l\  Ketorming  rnaraon  wrong  time,  and  in  the  wrong  place. 

This  novel  of  ancient  Egypt  is  another  A  man  so  antagonistic  to  the  will  and 

volume  added  to  the  already  formidable  destiny  of  his  own  goverment  may  be 

series  of  historical  romances  translated  easily  made  to  appear,  as  in  the  case  of 

during  recent  years  from  the  Polish  of  Ramases,  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  The 

Sienkiewicz  and  Glovatski.*    The  author  Priests,  armed  with  an  authority  over  all 

has  fixed  his  mind  like  a  prism  upon  the  classes,  turn  his  best  endeavors  to  naught 

past,  and  therefore  the  vast  amount  of  ^^^  give  his  very  mercies  an  evil  appear- 

historical  details  employed  does  not  give  ^"ce.    And  in  the  end,  having  destroyed 

the  tedious  impression  of  mere  learning,  hi^>  ^hey  stand  by  cynically  calm,  reti- 

but  they  belong  naturally  to  that  remote  ^^nt  and  apparently  indifferent, 

civilization  which  he  has  so  admirably  The  question  for  the  reviewer  to  decide, 

reconstructed,  and  out  of  which  he  has  !^^en,  in  passing  judgment  on  this  novel 

conjured  a  tale  as  vital  as  if  it  belonged  to  ^^  whether  Glovatski's  purpose  was  to 

the  present  century.    For  the  book  is  in-  prove  the  impotence  of  the  Pharaoh  as 

terpretative  as  well  as  historical.     And  compared   with  the   malignant  omnipo- 

we  not  only  get  a  view  of  political,  social  ^ence  of  the  priest,  or  whether  he  simply 

and  industrial  Egypt,  but  the  author  has  created  a  great  situation  without  being 

the  poetic    sensibility,    the    imaginative  ^^^^  to  make  his  hero  equal  to  it.  And  the 

faculty,  to  conceive  of  the  religious  con-  confusion  really  arises  from  the  fact  that 

ditions  that  grew  out  of  the  physical  phe-  Ramases  is  not  a  prince  of  ancient  Egypt, 

nomena  of  the  country.  but  a  modern  figure  cast  back  upon  the 

At  the  time  this  story  opens  the  priests  ^^^^  background  of  remote  history.     For 

are  concerned  to  maintain  a  magnificent  ^"^'  ^^^  question  the  integrity  of  an  art 

tyranny  that  had  existed  from  time  im-  ^^^^  mixes  the  sociological  ideals  of  the 

memorial.     And  it  is  this  struggle  be-  Pi*esent  day  with  the  despotism  of  an- 

tween  them  and  the  Pharaoh  that  fur-  tiquity. 

rushes  the  author  with  a  tragic  situation  ^ 

pHnc^^n"^„^y"3LA'a.^?lfe  S  '"""   ^'"""^^^^  ^'''^* 

and  priests,  but  he  declines  to  play  the  The  story  of  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet's 

son  of  heaven  "  part  in  their  system  of  ^^^^^  ^s  told  by  Julia  Cartwright,  is  ab- 

govcrnment,  and  shows  an  active  svmpa-  sorbingly  interesting.*     She  follows  the 

tiiy  lor  the  poorer  classes  in  his  kingdom.  S^^^at  peasant  painter  from  the  day  of 

^  just  here  we  detect  the  sort  of  dramatic  ^"^  birth  in  beautiful  Normandy, through 
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the  bitter  striig-gles  of  his  middle  age,  10  pares  Millet  with  Michael  Angelo.  Ex- 
his  peaceful  death  just  at  the  threshold  cept  that  each  created  heroic  types,  one 
of  victory,  with  a  loving  sympathy  which  may  be  taken  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
brings  us  closer  to  Millet  the  man  than  other.  Michael  Angelo's  exclusive  use 
has  any  other  of  his  biographers.  Mil-  of  the  human  figure  as  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
let's  life  was  as  eventful  as  that  of  any  pression  and  the  typical  character  of  his 
hero  of  romance,  full  of  heroic  struggles  heads  were  classic,  but  these  classical 
for  the  truth  he  held,  tragic  from  the  op-  subjects  he  treated  in  a  thoroughly  ro- 
position,  persecution  and  hatred  of  a  mantic  manner,  exaggerating  the  parts 
world  his  stern  ideals  condemned.  The  to  enhance  the  emotional  expression  of 
artificial  and  vulgar  Napoleon  III,  on  the  whole.  Millet,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
seeing  a  picture  of  Millet,  summed  up  pressed  his  romantic  philosophy  in  forms 
the  verdict  of  Paris.  "  Enough !  "  he  of  classic  simplicity,  eliminating  and  sup- 
said,  "  the  noise  about  this  painter  of  pressing  the  non-essential  to  give  dignity 
sabots  is  a  vulgar  one."  The  suffering  and  repose  to  the  whole. 
of  the  artist,  out  of  sympathy  with  his  ^ 

public,   loses   nothing   in   the   telling,   but  Ri^h  and  Poor   in   the    New    Testament.     By 

his  present  biographer  is  specially  happy  Orello  Cone,  D.D.    New  York:  The  Mac- 

in  picturing  the  happier  side  of  Millet's  millan  Co.,^1.50. 

life.  She  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  No  problems  connected  with  New  Tes- 
his  birthplace  and  of  the  later  home  in  tament  study  are  more  interesting  and 
Barbizon ;  balancing  the  gloom  of  suffer-  more  intimately  related  to  pressing  ques- 
ing  with  the  light  of  his  happy  home,  tions  of  to-day  than  those  which  consider 
where  the  love  and  sympathy  of  wife,  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  and  the 
children  and  friends  never  failed.  Dear-  poor,  and  his  attitude  toward  earthly  pos- 
est  and  closest  of  friends,  through  all  the  sessions.  Is  the  command  to  "  sell  that 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  was  Alfred  Sen-  ye  have  and  give  alms  "  to  be  taken  lit- 
sier.  The  only  jarring  note  in  Mrs.  Cart-  erally,  or  is  it  an  Oriental  exaggeration? 
Wright's  story  is  the  veiled  but  frequent  Is  the  precept,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
insinuation  that  Sensier  served  Millet  thee,"  of  permanent  obligation,  or  was  its 
for  his  own  profit.  As  she  gives  no  proof  force  temporary  ?  Does  the  predilection 
to  justify  this  implication  it  offends  the  of  the  third  gospel  for  the  poor  represent 
reader's  taste.  the  attitude  of  Jesus,  or  is  the  bias  of 
Millet  the  man  and  Millet  the  artist  Luke  against  the  rich  a  false  coloring  of 
are  so  inherently  one  that  his  letters  and  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  Was  there  an  or- 
conversation,  with  the  fine  illustrations  ganized  and  established  communism  in 
of  his  pictures,  give  a  just  estimate  of  his  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  or  were 
theory  and  method  of  work,  and  for  there  merely  a  few  noteworthy  examples 
popular  use  a  sufficient  grasp  of  its  artis-  of  generosity  ?  Such  are  the  questions 
tic  value.  But  for  the  student  the  author's  which  Dr.  Cone  considers  with  honest  ex- 
critical  analysis  of  Millet's  work  and  place  egesis,  and  much  literary  and  historical 
in  art  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  She  insight.  In  his  view  Jesus  had  no  social 
seems  to  confuse  the  artist's  philosophy  program,  no  idea  of  a  world  continually 
of  life  with  his  theory  of  art.  The  fre-  bettering  through  far  reaches  of  time, 
quently  quoted,  '*  Thou  shalt  eat  bread  Rather  did  he  regard  the  end  of  all 
in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  might  contain  things  as  imminent,  and  therefore  looked 
a  philosophy  of  life,  but  not  of  art.  Mil-  upon  earthly  possessions  as  dangerous 
let  was  a  true  son  of  'the  North ;  his  cry :  and  upon  family  relations  as  unimpor- 
"  Ah !  life,  life !  the  life  of  the  whole !  '  tant.  There  must  be  distinction  between 
might  be  taken  as  the  typical  battle  cry  the  transient  and  the  permanent,  even  in 
of  every  great  Northern  artist.  The  the  certain  teaching  of  Jesus  himself, 
classical  rendering  of  his  romantic  atti-  What  he  said  in  Galilee  anticipating  the 
tude  toward  life  formed  the  distinguish-  immediate  end  of  all  things,  and  what  he 
ing  characteristic  of  Millet  the  artist,  would  say  with  our  view  of  the  long  de- 
Mrs.  Cartwright  recognizes  the  dual  na-  veloping  world,  are  not  at  all  the  same. 
ture  of  his  art,  but  does  not  co-ordinate  Unconditional  alms-giving,  non-resist- 
he|-   material.     Sh^   several  times   corn-  ance,  sternness  toward  the  rich  and  river 
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charity  for  the  poor,  were  real  elements 
in  Christianity,  but  they  were  transient. 
They  have  no  place  in  the  message  we  are 
to  take  from  Jesus  for  to-day.  The  real- 
ly Christian  attitude  toward  the  rich  is 
not  the  hostility  of  the  third  Gospel,  but 
"  direction  and  inspiration  toward  the  di- 
vine uses  to  which  they  might  consecrate 
their  powers  and  their  accumulations." 
At  many  points  this  brilliant  monograph 
will  carry  conviction,  but  New  Testament 
scholarship  has  not  yet  come  to  agree- 
ment on  Jesus's  view  of  the  nearness  of 
an  impending  world  catastrophe.  Some 
will  hold,  against  Dr.  Cone,  that  the  early 
faith  in  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  in- 
fluenced the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  which  seem  to  indicate  belief  in  the 
near  dissolution  of  all  things.  The  calm- 
ness, peace  and  sanity  of  Jesus  do  not 
comport  with  a  belief  in  the  near  end  of 
the  world.  Some  who  read  this  fascinat- 
ing book  and  admire  its  fearlessness  will 
regret  that  so  much  is  staked  on  the  ad- 
mittedly difficult  question  of  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  Jesus. 

World-Wide  Evangelization,  Toronto  Con- 
vention, 1902.  New  York  :  Student  Vol- 
unteer  Movement  for   Foreign   Missions, 

^1.50. 

Missionary  Principles  and  Practice.  By 
Robert  E.  Speer.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 

The  Key  to  the  Missionary  Problem.  By 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  New  York  :  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  75  cents. 

The  first  of  these  three  missionary  vol- 
umes, a  thick  book  of  670  pages,  contains 
the  addresses,  informal  discussions  and 
questions  of  the  various  sessions  of  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer movement.  The  book  is  too  large 
to  review  in  detail,  but  it  is  brimful  of 
stimulating  and  helpful  things,  and,  after 
reading  it,  one  cannot  but  believe  more 
firmly  and  more  hopefully  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  world-wide  evangelization.  As 
regards  the  second  book  we  may  say  that 
both  by  natural  gifts  and  by  training  Mr. 
Spcer  is  eminently  fitted  to  write  \ipon 
missions,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  one  can  resist  his  argument  and  ap- 
l)eal.  It  is  impossible  to  review  the  book 
at  length  because  of  its  size  and  the  va- 
rious phases  of  missionarv  work  touched 
upon,  but  we  most  heartily  commend  it  as 
strong  and  sound.     It  is  a  veritable  treas- 


ure house.  After  the  two  former  books 
are  read  for  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  help  they  contain,  the  third 
should  be  taken  up  for  its  spirit.  It  lays 
great  emphasis  upon  missions  as  the  su- 
preme business  of  the  Church,  and  a  true 
devotion  to  Christ  as  the  great  main- 
spring of  missionary  activity.  The  key 
to  the  missionary  problem  will  be  found 
in  these  words :  "  There  is  need  of  a  great 
revival  of  spiritual  life,  of  true  fervent 
devotion  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  of  entire 
consecration  to  His  service."  It  is  a  book 
that  searches  the  heart  of  the  reader. 


The  Reasonableness  of  Faith  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses. By  W,  S.  Rainsford.  D  D.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.25  net. 

It  is  the  vigor  of  faith  as  well  as  its  rea- 
sonableness which  these  eighteen  ser- 
mons record.  Their  counsel  is, — "  there 
are  plenty  to  be  wise,  plenty  to  be  pru- 
dent, tactful,  cautious, — let  us  pray  to  be 
valiant."  Those  who  know  Dr.  Rains- 
ford  only  from  newspaper  misreports 
owe  it  to  their  honesty  to  examine  these 
devout  descriptions  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  of  the  masculine  virtues  of 
Christian  character. 

China  and  the  Chinese.  By  Herbert  Allen 
Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co..  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Giles's  "  History  of  Chinese 
Literature "  showed  not  only  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  Chinese,  which 
went  without  saying,  but  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary a  skill  in  handling  great  masses 
of  material  and  extracting  from  them  a 
story  of  sustained  interest  and  vivacity. 
As  our  readers  may  remember  we  re- 
garded that  work  as  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind.  The  present  volume  of  essays  is 
made  up  of  the  lectures  given  at  Colum- 
bia University  last  March  to  inaugurate 
the  foundation  of  the  Dean  Lung  (quel 
nom!)  chair  of  Chinese.  The  lectures 
are  professedly  light  and  directed  to  a 
popular  audience,  but  they  are  entertain- 
ing without  exception — even  the  chapter 
on  *'  The  Chinese  Language  "  with  its 
peppering  of  outlandish  word-signs  pos- 
sesses the  interest  of  observing  nature 
through  an  old  country  worm  fence,  if  no 
other — and  they  show  always  the  same 
fullness  of  knowledge  as  a  foundation. 
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Some  of  the  translations  have  the  same 
quality  as  those  which  added  so  much 
lightness  to  the  ''  History."  As  an  ex- 
ample we  may  quote  these  lines  from  a 
famous  Taoist  poet: 

"  Following  our  own  bent, 

Let  us  enjoy  the  Natural,  free  from  curb. 

Rich  with  what  comes  to  hand, 

Hoping  some  day  to  be  with  the  Infinite. 

To  build  a  hut  beneath  the  pines. 

With  uncovered  head  to  pore  over  poetry. 

Knowing  only  morning  and  eve. 

But  not  what  season  it  may  be    .    .     . 

Then,  if  happiness  is  ours, 

Why  must  there  be  action? 

If  of  our  own  selves  we  can  reach  this  point. 

Can  we  not  be  said  to  have  attained?  " 

The  most  amusing  lecture,  however,  is 
that  which  treats  of  "  Some  Chinese 
Manners  and  Customs."  How  easy  it  is 
for  misunderstanding  to  arise  between 
foreigners  and  natives  may  be  gathered 
from  more  than  one  of  the  stories  here 
related.     Thus,  for  instance: 

"  There  is  a  curious  custom  in  connection 
with  the  invariable  cup  of  tea  served  to  a  vis- 
itor on  arrival  which  is  often  violated  by  for- 
eigners, to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Chi- 
nese. The  tea  in  question,  known  as  guest- 
tea,  is  not  intended  for  ordinary  drinking  pur- 
poses, for  which  wine  is  usually  provided.  No 
sooner  does  the  guest  raise  the  cup  of  tea  to 
his  lips,  or  even  touch  it  with  his  hand,  than 
a  shout  is  heard  from  the  servants,  which 
means  that  the  interview  is  at  an  end  and  that 
the  visitor's  sedan-chair  is  to  be  got  ready. 
Drinking  this  tea  is,  in  fact,  a  signal  for  de- 
parture. A  host  may  similarly,  without  breach 
of  good  manners,  be  the  first  to  drink,  and 
thus  delicately  notify  the  guest  that  he  has 
business  engagements  elsewhere." 

Our  European  Neighbors;  Italian  Life  in 
Town  and  Country.  Bv  Luigi  Villari. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ;55i.20 
net. 

Present  Day  Italy,  in  all  her  aspects, 
is  here  revealed  to  us  by  Signor  Villari, 
and,  according  to  his  showing,  she  still 
has  far  to  go  before  she  will  find  her- 
self abreast  of  the  leaders  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. In  his  chapter  on  "  Religious 
Life  and  Thought  "  the  author  tells  us 
of  brigands  praying  to  saints  to  assist 
them  in  murder  and  robbery ;  rival  vil- 
lages fighting  about  the  merits  of  their 
spiritual  patrons ;  peasants  crawling  on 
pilgrimages  and  licking  the  dust  of  the 
roads ;  priests  fostering  superstitions  in 


order  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  masses. 
The  inmates  of  monasteries,  he  says 
(page  159),  "  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
and  women  of  the  crassest  ignorance." 
The  ItaHan  clergy  are,  in  the  mass,  quite 
uneducated,  he  declares,  and  ''  one  has 
but  to  open  an  Italian  newspaper  to  read 
of  some  scandal,  in  which  a  priest  plays 
a  leading  part."  However,  this  is  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  apparently 
is  passing.  In  nublic  education,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  commerce  and  social 
economy  the  Italians  are  doine  wonders. 
There  is  progress  everywhere.  The 
Government  is  good,  and  it  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Great  forces  are  at 
work  making  a  new  and  better  Italy,  and 
the  results  are  already  visible  all  over  the 
land. 

A  Sea  Turn  and  Other  Matters.  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  ^1.25. 

The  quality  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  work  are  so  uniform  and  so 
well  known  that  there  is  little  to  do  when 
at  rare  intervals  a  new  book  of  his  ap- 
pears but  to  announce  its  name.  He 
represents  the  old  New  England  craft 
and  conscience  in  letters — a  tradition 
that  is  rapidly  dying  away.  The  present 
volume,  comprising  about  all  that  he  has 
written  since  the  publication  of  his  col- 
lected works,  is  made  up  of  six  stories 
of  considerable  variety  in  tone.  Perhaps 
the  first  story,  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
series,  is  the  best  example  of  Mr.  Ald- 
rich's delicate  handicraft — a  bit  of  pure 
and  exquisite  comedy.  The  book  has 
been  tastefully  made  by  the  publishers. 

Literature    and    Life.      By    W.    D.    Howells. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  ^2.25  net. 

In  these  brief  sketches,  most  of  which 
we  have  already  enjoyed  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  Harper  magazines,  Mr. 
Howells  is,  we  think,  at  his  best.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  see  much  difference 
between  what  seemed  to  him  Literature 
and  what  seemed  to  him  Life.  He  says 
in  the  Preface : 

"  If  I  did  not  find  life  in  what  professed  to 
be  literature,  I  disabled  its  profession,  and 
possibly  from  this  habit,  now  inveterate  with 
me,  I  am  never  quite  sure  of  life  unless  I  find 
literature  in  it.  Unless  the  thing  seen  reveals 
to  me  an  intrinsic  poetry,  and  puts  on  phrases 
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that  clothe  it  pleasingly  to  the  imagination,  I 
do  not  much  care  for  it." 

And  in  these  little  essays  Mr.  Howells 
has  quite  lived  up  to  this  genial  philoso- 
phy. There  seems  to  be  no  uneasy  tran- 
sition in  passing  from  "  Confessions  of 
a  Summer  Colonist  "  to  a  gossiping  pa- 
per on  "  The  Editor  and  Young  Con- 
tributor," or  from  "  The  Beach  at  Rock- 
away  "  to  "  American  Literary  Centers." 
Mr.  Howells's  constant  restraint  of  opin- 
ion, with  his  habit  of  adding  cautious 
modifications  to  every  judgment,  falls  in 
well  with  the  geniality  of  this  outlook  on 
life  and  literature,  and  his  craftsmanship 
in  the  use  of  words  is  another  element  in 
the  success  of  these  essays. 

Condensed  Novels.  Second  Series.  By  Francis 
Bret  Harte.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  ^1.25. 

If  the  present  series  of  burlesques  are 
not   quite   equal   in   buoyant   humor   to 
those  published  a  score  of  years  ago  and 
more,  the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  nov- 
elists of  the  day  than  with  the  parodist. 
Bret  Harte  had  not  forgotten  his  cun- 
ning  when   he   wrote  these   burlesques, 
whose  origin  is  thinly  disguised  under 
such  titles  as  ''  Rupert  the  Resembler," 
"  Golly  and  the  Christian,"  "  Dan'l  Bo- 
rem,"    "  Stories   Three,"    "  John    Long- 
bowe "  and   ''  The  Stolen  Cigar  Case," 
but  the  material  he  worked  on  was  not 
so  good.     In  the  old  days  he  had  Dick- 
ens,  and   Victor   Hugo,    and    Charlotte 
Bronte  as  his  models,  and  they  made 
capital   copy.     Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
present    burlesques    is    the    one    which 
travesties   the   greatest   of   his   authors. 
There  are  passages  in  "  Stories  Three  " 
in  which  the  Moo  Kow,  the  Gee  Gees 
and  a  few  other  folk  furnish  good  read- 
ing.     "T;    said    the    Moo    Kow,    'am 
terrible.     When  the  young  women  and 
children  in  the  village  see  me  approach 
they  fly  shriekingly.     My  presence  alone 
has  scattered  their  sacred   festival — the 
Sunde's     Kool     Piknik.     .      .      .      But 
that,'    said  the  Moo  Kow,  turning  her 
head  aside  ])ashfnlly.  '  that  is  An'uddei 
Storv.'  " 

Emmy    Lou.      By   Geovgo     Madden    Martin 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ^1.50 

Word    is    now    passed    on    that    Mrs. 
should  be  inscribed  before  the  author  of 


these  clever  stories,  and  indeed  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man  had  been  able  to  write 
these  pretty  comedies  and  tragedies  of  a 
little  girl's  school  life  would  have  been 
to  show  incredible  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  The  stories  were  highly  suc- 
cessful in  McClure's  Magazine,  and,  as 
is  not  always  the  case,  lose  nothing  of 
their  freshness  and  piquancy  by  being 
strung  together  in  a  book.  "  Emmy 
Lou  "  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  win- 
some and  whole-souled  children  in  fic- 
tion. How  many  of  us  have  gone  to 
school  with  her  at  the  old  brick  house  in 
Louisville  or  elsewhere,  watched  with  her 
eyes  the  strange  doings  of  regular  and 
substitute  teachers,  felt  the  pathos  of  her 
tragic  adventure  in  the  desolate  room  af- 
ter hours,  and  enjoyed  the  surreptitious 
pleasures  of  innocent  mischief.  "  Emmy 
Lou's  "  triumph  in  the  spelling  match  is 
a  genuine  triumph  for  the  author  as  well. 
The  illustrations  are  unusually  appro- 
priate and  attractive. 

Father  Marquette.      By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaite 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ;^i.oo  net 

Opposite  the  title-page  a  beautiful  face 
gazes  with  mild  but  piercing  eyes  into 
those  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  copy  of  an 
oil  painting,  cracked  with  age,  that  may 
or  may  not  be,  as  is  supposed,  a  portrait 
of  the  famous  priestly  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  is  certainly  worthy 
to  represent  one  of  the  martyred  saints 
who  left  the  civilization  of  France  for  the 
wilderness  of  America,  ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam.  The  head  is  not  that  of  an  as- 
cetic, but  of  a  statesman,  wise  and  broad  ; 
of  a  warm  friend,  of  a  strong  leader  of 
men.  He  sprang  from  a  race  of  noble- 
men who  had  faced  the  enemies  of  France 
on  many  contested  fields,  but  of  them  all 
there  was  none  who  was  a  truer  hero  than 
he  who,  as  Father  Marquette,  died  of 
exposure  and  hardships  in  the  wilds  of 
North  America,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  in  1675.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  human  nature  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Jesuits  in  mission  fields 
were  all  devotion  to  the  cause  of  saving 
the  souls  of  savages  and  extending  civ- 
ilization among  them,  the  same  Order 
was  active  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  which  culminated 
in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685.     Perhaps  it  is  due  rather  to  ac- 
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cident  than  to  superior  merit  that  more  is 
known  concerning  Father  Marquette  than 
of  most  of  these  Jesuit  Fathers  who 
toiled  and  perished  among  the  Indians. 
Others  may  be  as  fully  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, but  if  the  face  of  the  conjectural 
portrait  is  not  that  of  Father  Marquette 
it  certainly  is  that  of  one  who  deserves  all 
honor.  It  is  that  of  an  infinitely  finer 
grade  of  man  than  that  of  "  the  idealized 
figure  "  known  as  Marquette  in  the  Cap- 
ital at  Washington.  The  present  biog- 
rapher has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  man 
admirably  in  this  volume  of  Appleton's 
''  Life  Histories." 


In  the  Days  of  St.  Clair.  By  James  Ball 
Naylor.  Akron,  Ohio  :  Saallield  Publish- 
ing Co.,  ^$1.50. 

In  this  Colonial  tale  of  Virginia  and 
Ohio  we  have  not  only  a  collection  of 
all  the  characters  that  have  fought  and 
scalped  their  way  into  fiction  since  the 
days  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  but  the  book 
is  a  kind  of  compendium  of  all  the  ro- 
mantic phrases  used  to  describe  the  des- 
perate situations  through  which  pioneer 
life  seems  to  have  moved.  However, 
we  have  grown  skeptical ;  the  hair  upon 
our  imagination  no  longer  sits  up  in  hor- 
ror over  the  details  of  that  same  old 
block  house  massacre;  our  unfeeling 
cheek  refuses  to  burn  with  admiration 
when  ''  White  Eagle "  rides  five  hun- 
dred miles  with  a  bleeding  wound  in  his 
vital  parts ;  we  even  sneer  cynically  at 
the  noble  sentiments  and  classical  Eng- 
lish ascribed  to  the  "  good  Indian ;  "  and 
our  sympathies  have  been  so  often  har- 
assed by  the  desperation  of  the  frantic 
lover  pursuing  through  trackless  wilder- 
nesses the  little  white  scrap  trail  of  petti- 
coat left  by  his  sweetheart  over  the 
whole  way  after  she  had  been  stolen  and 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  band  of  wild 
Indians  that  we  could  wish  this  pale- 
faced  maiden  of  long  ago  had  married 
one  of  those  red  tomahawk  knights,  and 
so  left  no  tradition  of  fidelity  behind  her 
to  sustain  this  old  fabrication  of  the  his- 
torical novelist. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall.     By  Arthur  Morrison. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ;?i.5o. 

This  was  the  name  of  a  tavern  kept 
long  ago  by  an  old  sea  captain  on  the 


London  docks  near  RatclilYe  Highway, 
where  all  the  sailors  who  came  to  port 
were  to  be  seen,  and  where  the  hawk  and 
owl  life  of  poverty  and  villainy  made 
tragedy  and  crime  the  natural  order  of 
human  existence.  The  author's  excellent 
descriptive  phrases  give  an  almost  vis- 
ual impression  of  the  cosmopolitan 
scenes  on  the  Highway.  But  a  particu- 
larly interesting  feature  of  the  novel  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  it  comes  to  us 
through  the  innocent  interpretation  of  a 
little  child.  Circumstances  thrusi  him 
into  the  bat-life  of  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall  "  and  give  him  the  key  of  heaven 
to  the  situation.  He  lives  with  murder- 
ers, sleeps  with  thieves,  singles  out  des- 
perate characters  for  his  confidences  and 
radiates  impartially  a  charming  affection 
throughout  the  dark  of  his  companion- 
ships. And  while  there  is  always  some- 
thing healing  and  beneficent  in  the  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  childhood  upon  the 
half-hearted,  broken-winged  life  of  old- 
er people,  in  this  gruesome  place  the  con- 
trast is  striking  and  effective. 

My  Dogs  in  the  Northland.  By  Egerton  R. 
Young.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  ;^i.2S  net. 

If  the  North  Pole  is  ever  reached  and 
the  secrets  of  the  mysterious  Arctic  re- 
gions are  ever  to  be  unlocked  the  Es- 
kimo, or  Huskie,  dogs,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  will  participate  with  man 
in  this  triumph.  Nansen,  Greely,  Rae, 
Peary  and  a  host  of  other  Arctic  explor- 
ers have  all  paid  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  Northern  dogs.  The 
account  that  Dr.  Young  in  the  present 
book  has  given  of  his  four-footed  helpers 
in  the  Northland  is  full  of  local  color. 
The  dogs  he  describes  are  those  of  high 
latitudes,  and  one  realizes  that  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  land  of  ice,  of 
snowshoes  and  of  the  long  Eskimo  win- 
ters. The  Eskimo  dog  in  spite  of  his 
great  value  to  man  has  one  great  fault. 
He  will  steal.  This  failing  goes  with 
him  from  puppyhood  to  old  age,  and  for 
this  reason  the  St.  Bernard  was  greatly 
])referred  by  Dr.  Young,  the  missionary. 
Jack.  CufTy,  Voyageur,  Rover,  Kimo, 
Muf?,  C?esar  and  Koona  pass  successive- 
ly across  the  stage  and  interesting  por- 
tions of  their  individual  life  history  are 
boldly  sketched.     It  makes  one  feel  sad 
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to  think  that  all  of  the  dogs  described  are 
now  dead,  but  their  individuality  will 
live  a  while  in  memory  through  these 
vivid  pages.  The  environment  of  snow 
and  ice  and  blizzard  well  serves  to  hight- 
en  the  interest  of  the  narrative  and  makes 
the  book  a  desirable  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing literature  relating  to  the  far  North. 


New  England  and  Its  Neighbors.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

The  chief  attraction  of  this  volume 
lies  in  the  many  illustrations  which  re- 
produce typical  scenes  of  New  England 
country  and  of  the  bordering  districts, 
and  which  awaken  pleasant  homely  mem- 
ories on  the  part  of  those  who  are  or  have 
once  been  native  to  the  region  and  a  live- 
ly interest  on  the  part  of  strangers.  Here 
are  seen  country  bridges,  such  as  are  in 
rural  spots  still  frequently  washed  away 
by  the  spring  freshets,  old  colonial  doors 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  halves,  pic- 
tures of  present-day  logging,  slow-mov- 
ing ox  teams,  quaint  kitchen  corners,  Vir- 
ginia rail  and  other  pasture  fences,  prim- 
itive ferries,  homely  garden  rhubarb, 
plowing,  driving  home  the  cows,  sowing 
oats,  cider  barrels  in  a  country  back  yard, 
a  well  sweep,  stiles,  wind  mills,  a  rain- 
water barrel,  soft  soap  making,  and  a 
host  of  other  things,  commonplace 
enough  in  the  country,  but  picturesque 
when  looked  at,  in  illustration,  with  city 
eyes.  The  author  cheerfully  and  un- 
abashedly confesses  that  the  text,  in  so 
far  as  its  historic  and  literary  value  goes, 
is  mostly  incidental,  and  so  largely  nulli- 
fies any  possible  criticism.  The  interest 
sought  is  of  another,  more  intimate  sort, 
and  is  found. 

What  Shall  I  Tell  the  Children?  By  Rev 
(ieorge  V.  Reichel.  New  York  :  Thomas 
Whittaker,  ;55i.oo. 

"  Object  Sermons  and  Teachings  "  is 
the  sub-title,  but  the  author  only  claims 
Scriptural  basis  for  the  stories  which  he 
uses.  The  superintendent  or  teacher  will 
find  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of 
stories  which  can  be  made  to  attract  at- 
tention and  rivet  the  truth  he  desires  to 
present.  The  author  expressly  says  that 
"  it  is  only  intended  to  suggest  to,  not 
to  arrange  for,  the  teacher  or  superin- 


tendent the  manner  of  presenting  a  sub- 
ject." 

Literary  Notes 

Another  novel  on  New  York  fashionable 
society  is  Julian  Ralph's  "  The  Millionairess." 
(The  Lothrop  Co.) 

....The  Pilgrim  Press  issues  a  reprint  in 
one  volume  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  New 
England  novel,  "  Norwood." 

....The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  come  to  us  in  two  volumes. 

....Volume  X  of  John  Lane's  Handbooks 
of  Practical  Gardening  is  "  The  Book  of 
Climbing  Plants,"  by  S.  Arnott.  (Price,  $1.00, 
net.) 

...."Ten  Girls  from  Dickens,"  by  Kate  D. 
Sweetser,  is  a  book  of  character  sketches 
happily  put  together  from  Dickens's  novels. 
The  illustrations,  by  George  A.  Williams,  are 
admirable.     (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $2.00  net.) 

. . .  .The  Outlook  Company  issues  in  attract- 
ive form  George  Kennan's  account  of  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Pelee."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  memorial  of  that  terrible  catastrophe. 
(Price,  $1.50  net.) 

. . .  .Three  new  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bible 
are  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,"  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon; 
The  Later  Pauline  Epistles,  edited  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  Joshua  and  Judges,  edited 
by  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

....A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  the  following 
interesting  titles  on  their  Autumn  list :  "  One's 
Womenkind,"  by  Louis  Zangwill ;  "  Two  on 
their  Travels,"  by  Mrs.  Archibald  R.  Col- 
quhoun ;  "  Bayou  Triste,"  by  Josephine  Ham- 
ilton Nicholls;  "Hidden  Manna,"  by  A.  J. 
Dawson. 

...."The  Worth  of  Words,"  by  Dr.  Ralcy 
Husted  Bell,  is  a  book  made  up  of  paragraphs 
on  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  a  pretty  full 
list  of  words.  Books  of  this  sort  are  good  to 
read  through  from  time  to  time.  Not  many 
of  us  are  in  danger  of  becoming  finical  purists, 
and  almost  all  of  us  employ  certain  words  in- 
correctly.    (The  Grafton  Press,  $1.50  net.) 

....Two  volumes  of  the  Popular  Library 
of  Art  are  "  Fred.  Walker,"  by  Clementina 
Black,  and  "  Rossetti,"  by  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer.  The  little  book  on  Walker,  with  its 
many  illustrations,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  mass  of  such  volumes  now  published. 
The  "  Rossetti,"  besides  treating  his  work  as 
a  painter  at  length,  has  some  good  criticism 
of  the  man  as  a  poet.     It  is  worthy  of  a  more 
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extended   notice   than   we   have   been   able   to 
give  it. 

. . .  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  original  drawings  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, reproductions  of  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Just  So  Stories  "  recently  issued  by  them. 
They  propose  to  continue  showing  the  work 
of  illustrators  who  are  represented  in  their 
publications  from  time  to  time  during  the  sea- 
son. Among  those  who  will  be  represented 
are  Mrs.  Florence  Scoville  Shinn,  W.  W. 
Denslow  and  W.  J.  Baer. 

....There  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  John  Murphy  Company,  Balti- 
more, a  book  entitled  "  The  Lords  Baltimore 
and  the  Maryland  Palatinate,"  being  six  lec- 
tures on  Maryland  Colonial  History  delivered 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  during 
February  and  March,  1902,  by  Clayton  C.  Hall, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  These  lectures  give  not 
only  personal  accounts  of  the  several  Barons 
of  Baltimore,  Proprietaries  of  the  Maryland 
Province,  but  also  a  review  of  the  history  of 
the  province  itself,  and  the  relations  between 
it  and  the  Proprietaries. 

. ..  .The  large  volume  of  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1901,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  contains  fifty  articles,  many 
of  them  illustrated,  nearly  all  prepared  by 
masters  of  the  respective  subjects,  but  telling 
in  clear  and  interesting  language  of  the  latest 
progress  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. A  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  the 
work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  begins 
with  a  paragraph  from  President  Roosevelt's 
first  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  calls  at- 
tion  to  the  Institution's  functions  and  its  pres- 
ent needs.  "  Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms " 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper,  and  as  we 
read  **  The  Laws  of  Nature,"  "  The  Greatest 
Flying  Creature  "  and  "  The  Fire  Walk  Cere- 
mony "  at  Tahiti,  we  are  reminded  of  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  included  in  the  Report. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  transatlantic  telephoning, 
and  the  telephonograph,  are  discussed  by  ex- 
perts in  electrical  progress.  Attention  ought 
also  to  be  called  to  papers  on  utilization  of  the 
sun's  energy,  the  Bogosloff  Volcanoes  of 
Alaska,  forest  destruction,  irrigation,  the 
Children's  Room  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  sub- 
marine boat,  a  new  African  animal  called  the 
Okapi,  pictures  by  prehistoric  cave-dwellers  in 
France,  automobile  races,  the  dinosaurs  or 
terrible  lizards  that  once  lived  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  Seton's  paper  on  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  at  Washington.  The 
Smithsonian  Reports  are  distributed  by  the  In- 
stitution to  libraries  throughout  the  World ; 
may  be  had  by  purchase  at  cost  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington  City, 
and  may  also  generally  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  applicant's  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 


Pebbles 

"  Where  was  honey  first  found  ?  "  "  Why, 
in  Noah's  arc-hives,  of  course." — Princeton 
liger. 

.  . .  .She  (in  museum)  :  "  Isn't  that  perfectly 
stunning!  "  He:  "  What,  dear?  "  She:  "  That 
Ashante  war-club,  of  course." — Princeton 
Tiger. 

....There  are  many  people  who  would  go 
to  church  oftener  if  the  talking  of  the  preacher 
didn't  remind  them  of  the  scolding  father  used 
to  do  at  home. — Atchison  Globe. 

. . .  .Waitress  (at  quick-lunch  stand)  :  "  Do 
you  want  to  eat  this  sandwich  here  or  take  it 
with  you?"  Gentleman:  "Both." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

I'd  hate  to  risk  my  precious  life 
And  let  the  surgeon  carve  my  pelt. 

I'd  hate  to  face  his  nasty  knife 
And  feel  the  way  that  Roosevelt. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

....We  point  with  pride  to  an  Atchison 
mother  who  had  five  children  in  a  shoe  store 
to-day,  trying  on  shoes,  and  not  a  bare  toe 
showed. — Atchison  Globe. 

I  love  to  hear  the  rushing  wind. 
O'er  mountain,  brook  and  rill ; 

It   sounds   to    me   like    hungry    swine 
Petitioning  for  swill." 

— Cornell   Widow. 

. ..."  It  seems  rather  strange,"  observed  the 
facetious  youth,  as  he  watched  the  bull  tossing 
his  father,  "  It  seems  rather  strange  that  I 
should  laugh  so  when  my  stock  is  below  pa." 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

IN  A  FRENCH  RESTAURANT. 

....  Victim:  "  Phew !  what  kind  of  cheese  is 
that?"  Waiter:  "  DeBrie,  Monsieur."  Vic- 
tim :  "  Well,  remove  the  debris. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Clara,  playing  with  the  sweeper. 

Over-ran  her  brother  Ned. 
When  they  told  her  Grandma  of  it, 

"  Clara's  neat,"  was  all  she  said. 

— Princeton   Tiger. 

. . .  .Brown:  **  I  understand  the  German 
Emperor  says  he  will  never  consent  to  his 
son  entering  into  a  morganatic  marriage." 
Jones:  "  Great  Scott,  man !  Has  Morgan  got 
a  corner  on  royal  engagements,  too  ? " — 
Yonkers  Herald. 

"Oh,    I   beg    your    pardon."      "What 

for?"  "Taking  the  chair  you  were  about  to 
occupy."  "  But  I  wasn't  going  to  take  that 
chair."  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  begging 
your  pardon."  "  No ;  you  did  exactly  right  in 
begging  my  pardon  if  you  thought  you  had 
offended."  "  Then  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
begging  your  pardon  for  begging  your  par- 
don."— Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Lesson  of  the  Elections 

No  one  who  studies  carefully  the  his- 
tory of  the  recent  campaign,  and  the  re- 
sult at  the  polls,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  evidence  that  a  great  and  even  de- 
termining influence  was  exerted  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  If  there  be  in  the  result  a  man- 
date from  the  people,  it  is  that  Congress 
shall  take  action  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
what  he  has  done  and  said.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  has  been  permitted  to  retain 
control  of  the  House  not  because  the  peo- 
ple— or  those  voters  whose  choice  of  can- 
didates and  policies  shifts  the  majority 
from  one  side  to  the  other — have  sought 
thus  to  express  their  approval  of  its  re- 
cent avoidance  in  Congress  of  certain 
great  issues  of  the  present  time,  but  in  or- 
der that  in  Congress  it  may  now  support 
the  policy  so  plainly  marked  out  in  the 
campaign  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  a  leader  whose  earnestness  and 
courage  and  fairness  have  won  for  him 
a  wonderful  and  well  deserved  popular- 
ity. 

The  men  whose  votes  gave  control  of 
the  House  to  the  Republicans  for  another 
Congressional  term  really  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  policy  and  his 
Administration,  rather  than  for  a  major- 
ity that  had  opposed  a  fair  measure  of 
tariflp  reciprocity  for  Cuba  and  taken  no 
action  whatever  for  the  improvement  of 
laws  relating  to  railroads  and  Trusts. 
They  did  this  under  the  influence  of  his 
sincere,  earnest  and  sane  discussion  of 
these  questions,  under  the  influence  also 
of  his  acts,  beginning  with  his  suits 
against  the  Northern  Securities  merger 
and  the  Beef  Trust,  and  leading  up  to  his 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike  by  arbitra- 
tion. We  said  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign  that  "  but  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
acts  and  spoken  arguments,  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  Congression- 
al elections  would  have  been  a  foregone 
conclusion."  Those  acts  and  utterances 
have  preserved  a  Republican  majority  in 
the  House.  They  have  wrested  States 
from  the  control  of  the  Opposition.  The 
result  is  a  grand  lesson  as  to  the  worth 
of  character,  and  the  influence  of  it  upon 
the  American  people. 
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Having  gained  this  renewal  of  its  lease 
of  power  with  respect  to  legislation,  what 
course  should  the  Republican  majority 
take?  We  said  before  the  election  that 
it  should  decide  at  once  to  do  something 
with  respect  to  the  leading  questions  of 
the  campaign.  There  has  been  published 
what  appears  to  be  a  trustworthy  report 
of  some  remarks  of  the  President,  at  the 
end  of  last  week,  to  a  visitor  from  the 
West.  The  result  of  the  election  in  1904, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  what  should  be  done 
at  Washington  between  the  present  time 
and  the  close  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  not  upon  any  promises  that 
were  made  before  the  election  that  has 
just  taken  place.  "  The  people  "  (these 
are  said  to  have  been  his  words)  "  have 
given  the  Republican  Party  a  chance  to 
'  make  good.'  "  And  he  went  on  to  say, 
according  to  this  report,  that  a  failure  to 
enact  new  laws  and  to  administer  exist- 
ing ones  for  the  cure  of  those  Trust  evils 
of  which  he  and  Mr.  Knox  had  spoken 
so  plainly  in  their  public  addresses  would 
so  disappoint  the  people  that  there  might, 
and  probably  would,  be  a  reaction  against 
the  Republican  Party  two  years  hence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress now  near  at  hand  every  member  of 
the  majority  responsible  for  legislation 
should  have  in  his  desk  full  reports  of 
those  campaign  speeches  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General  Knox  in 
which  Trust  evils  were  enumerated  and 
defined,  with  accompanying  suggestions 
of  the  remedies  that  should  be  applied. 
The  suits  ordered  by  the  President 
against  the  railway  merger,  the  Beef 
Trust  and  the  railroad  companies  believed 
to  be  guilty  of  unlawful  discrimination 
in  rates,  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence,  known  by  every 
politician,  as  to  the  eflFect  of  these 
speeches  and  legal  proceedings  upon  the 
minds  of  voters.  The  speeches  are  frank 
and  clear  admissions  by  the  foremost  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  that  the 
evils  exist  and  are  of  a  serious  and  men- 
acing character.  The  remedies  suggested 
are  in  the  field  of  legislation.  By  the  re- 
sponsible majority  either  these  remedies 
^or  others,  if  more  available  and  equal- 
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ly  effective — should  be  applied.  Many  business  men  known  as  the  Merchants' 
think,  as  the  President  does  not,  that  a  Association,  and  another  influential  group 
remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  can  be  found  known  as  the  City  Club.  The  first  is  de- 
in  a  revision  of  certain  duties  of  the  tar-  voted  primarily  to  business.  The  second, 
iff.  Many  who  voted  to  preserve  the  in  its  collective  capacity  and  without  re- 
Republican  majority  thought  so  and  are  gard  to  the  individual  vocations  of  its 
still  of  the  same  opinion.  But  they  did  members,  is  devoted  primarily  to  political 
not  allow  this  difference  of  views  to  pre-  and  legislative  reforms.  Two  years  ago 
vent  them  from  expressing  their  confi-  these  two  bodies  were  strenuously  work- 
dence  in  the  President's  earnestness  and  ing  together,  and  reckless  of  cost  in 
honesty  of  purpose  concerning  all  phases  money,  time  and  strength,  to  prevent  the 
of  this  question  and  others  related  to  it.  consummation  of  a  gigantic  steal — the 
They  believe  that  if  Congress  should  au-  Ramapo  water  job.  The  chief  figure  in 
thorize  him  to  appoint  that  permanent  the  fight  was  the  Controller  of  the  city, 
Tariff  Commission  which  he  desires  to  Mr.  Coler,  who  had  exposed  the  rascal- 
establish,  its  recommendations  would  call  ity  in  all  its  ins  and  outs.  Of  the  men 
for  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  that  re-  who  disinterestedly  worked  with  Mr. 
vision  which  present  conditions  require.  Coler  at  that  time,  hundreds  whose  in- 
Those  treaties  of  reciprocity  ought  to  fluence  and  example  go  far  to  determine 
be  ratified.  The  Interstate  Commerce  the  votes  of  thousands  more  acquired  a 
law  should  be  amended  and  made  more  faith  in  his  courage,  ability  and  integrity 
effective.  Careful  inquiry  should  be  which  subsequent  events  have  not  shaken, 
made  as  to  the  present  Constitutional  lim-  In  the  Ramapo  job  Tammany  was  the 
its  of  legislation  designed  to  enforce  pub-  chief  conspirator,  but  not  the  only  one. 
licity  with  respect  to  Trusts,  to  prevent  The  Republican  State  machine  was  a 
the  overcapitalization  of  them,  and  to  complaisant  and  from  time  to  time  an 
cure  the  other  evils  enumerated  by  Mr.  active  partner.  The  indignation  of  hon- 
Knox.  Within  those  limits  there  should  est  men  was  directed  chiefly  upon  Tam- 
be  legislation.  The  people  expect  it.  many,  and  it  contributed  heavily  toward 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  if  Congress  the  election  of  Mr.  Low.  From  that 
shall  continue  to  avoid  this  question,  signal  defeat  of  Tammany  all  decent  cit- 
There  are  many  other  subjects,  of  course,  izens  expected  great  and  lasting  results, 
which  Congress  must  consider,  but  none  It  was  such  an  opportunity  as  does  not 
of  them  is  so  important  as  this.  If  those  occur  once  in  a  generation.  It  was  a 
who  shape  the  course  of  the  majority  con-  chance  for  a  strong,  uncompromising  man 
tinue  to  avoid  it,  they  will  thereby  invite  to  become  great,  and  it  was  believed  that 
a  transfer  of  power.  Mr.  Low  would  rise  to  the  occasion.  The 

^  belief  has  been  shattered.     The  munic- 

The  Result  in  Greater  New  York  'P^'  administration  has  been  condemned 

as   nerveless,   vacnlatmg  and   mefficient. 

Next  to  the  heavy  Republican  vote  in  The  moral  effect  of  its  failure  has  been 

the  country  at  large,  the  enormous  Dem-  most  unhappy,  but  inevitable.     Men  have 

ocratic  plurality  in   Greater  New   York  said :   "  Wherein   is  the  reformer  better 

was  the   surprise  of  the  election.     Ex-  than  the  politician,  and  as  for  the  spotless 

planations  have  been  sought  in  many  real  candidate,    where   is   he  ?     Was   Devery 

or  fanciful  causes,  but  without  much  sue-  worse  than  Partridge,  or  a  Mayor  who 

cess.     On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  the  wouldn't  answer  a  civil  question  worse 

Low  administration  was  condemned ;  but  than  one  who  preaches  lay  sermons  to 

beyond  this  the  theories  are  as  various  as  show   that   a   law   isn't  a  law   anyhow  ? 

the  minds  of  men.  Tammany  is  bad  and  Tammany  is  strong, 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  many  causes  but    Coler   defied   Tammany   within   his 

were  cumulated  in  an  unusual  and  rather  own  party.     Coler's  record  is  not  all  that 

interesting  way.     The  political  memory  we  could  wish,  but  Bird  S.  Coler  at  least 

of  the  mass  of  mankind  is  short,  and  the  has  nerve — and  that  is  something." 

significance  of  familiar  facts  is  therefore  Another   influential   body   of   men   in 

undiscovered.     To  refresh  this  memory  New  York  City  is  known  as  the  Bar  As- 

a  bit  may  be  not  unprofitable.  sociation.     More  than  once  this  organi- 

New  York  has  an  influential  body  of  zation  has  sent  ambitious  men  to  untime- 
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ly  political  graves  because  they  sought 
to  place  unfit  men  in  judicial  office.  Too 
many  voters  have  forgotten  what  de- 
stroyed David  Bennett  Hill's  control  of 
New  York  State  politics,  but  Mr.  Hill 
and  the  New  York  Bar  Association  re- 
member. Too  many  voters  have  for- 
gotten what  happened  after  Tammany 
had  substituted  Judge  Leaventritt  for 
Judge  Daly,  but  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  Hon.  Augustus  J.  Van  Wyck  remem- 
ber. This  year  it  was  the  Republicans 
who  defied  decency  and  the  bar  by  try- 
ing to  shelve  Justice  Gray  and  to  play  a 
slick  game  of  politics  with  Attorney- 
General  Davies.  Once  more,  and  not  less 
promptly  or  vigorously  than  when  Dem- 
ocrats were  the  offenders,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation acted,  and  its  ringing  protest  cost 
the  Republican  Party  thousands  of  votes. 

One  more  group  of  men — and  this  time 
of  women  also — there  is  in  New  York 
City,  whose  political  influence  is  ignored 
only  by  those  who  do  not  know  what  the 
real  social  forces  of  this  town  are.  The 
center  of  activity  for  this  group  is  the 
United  Charities  Building.  One  after- 
noon a  year  ago  a  public  indignation 
meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  that 
building  to  expose  and  to  denounce  Gov- 
ernor Odell's  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
non-partisan,  disinterested  administration 
of  public  charities.  The  addresses,  by  men 
and  women  whose  words  count  for  some- 
thing, revealed  the  wretched  falsehoods, 
concealments  and  sophistries  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's messages  on  this  subject,  and 
were  a  scathing  rebuke.  As  the  meeting 
broke  up  a  gentleman  who  knows  the 
politics  of  the  State  through  and  through 
was  heard  to  say,  "  If  this  afternoon's 
work  does  not  cost  Odell  a  re-election  it 
will  come  mighty  near  it." 

Of  the  influences  that  we  have  here  re- 
called to  unretentive  memories  no  one  of 
itself  could  have  rolled  up  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  of  Greater  New  York  last 
week.  Together,  they  were  an  irresist- 
ible power.  Co-operating  with  them  was 
the  keen  and  effective  work  of  widely 
read  cheap  newspapers,  which  two  years 
ago  were  anti-Tammany  or  indifferent, 
but  which  this  year  put  in  their  uttermost 
efforts  on  the  Democratic  side.  Alto- 
gether, the  forces  at  work  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  what  actually  hap- 
pened ;  and  but  for  the  Democratic  knif- 
ing of  Hill  in  A11)any  and   Clinton  and 


Rensselaer    counties    they    would    have 
placed  Mr.  Odell  on  the  retired  list. 

Indian  Summer 

This  bracketed  passage  in  the  year's 
unfoldment  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
another  life.  It  is  life  sifted  of  its  cares, 
its  storms,  its  discord,  and  its  problems. 
It  is  continuous  sunset  of  golden  hours 
and  restful  thoughts.  The  days  are 
blanketed  with  woven  shadow  and  sun- 
shine. No  luxuriance  of  summer  blos- 
soming has  anything  to  compare  with 
the  great  groves  of  scarlet  oaks  and 
the  swamp  maples  that  mark  the  moist 
spots  in  the  valley.  The  sun  is  tempered 
of  its  heat,  but  it  gives  vital  warmth. 
Arcadian  dreams  of  the  poets  are  realized. 
The  world  is  a  poem.  You  do  not  care 
for  heaven;  the  earth  has  temperance, 
sweetness  and  rest. 

The  Virginia  creeper  has  dropped  its 
brilliant  prelude  of  autumn,  but  we  do 
not  miss  its  illumination,  any  more  than 
we  miss  one  page  of  Rubens  when  we 
turn  to  another.  We  need  a  few  open- 
ings in  the  foliage  to  widen  our  outlook, 
and  gradually  give  us  a  change  from 
dense  covert  to  open  valley.  The  sumach 
has  only  a  leaf  here  and  there  twirling 
in  the  breeze,  and  refusing  to  go  on  to 
another  life  and  new  obligations.  The 
colors  everywhere  are  a  few  shades  less 
startling  than  in  early  autumn — blend- 
ing together  in  a  continuous  harmony. 
The  brown  heaps  along  the  fences  are 
suggestive  of  peace.  You  kick  your 
feet  through  a  long  pile  and  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  boy  is  still  in  your  blood, 
and  care  is  not  an  essential  part  of  your 
being. 

Bare  trees  are  more  beautiful  than 
those  covered  and  hid  with  foliage;  win- 
ter is  really  more  beautiful  than  sum- 
mer. The  leaves  are  sun  shades,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  heat.  When  not  needed 
Nature  throws  them  off,  and  there 
stands  the  tree  in  its  symmetry,  its 
strength  and  its  ideality.  Every  tree  is 
a  thought;  and  every  sort  of  tree  is  an 
adjustment  of  nature  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  conditions.  If  you  doubt 
this,  study  these  uncovered  trees  for  a 
while.  Note  the  distribution  of  force, 
the  economy  of  space,  the  grotesqueness 
of  some,  but  the  final  harmony  of  na- 
ture's arrangements.     The  evergreen  is 
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a  pyramid,  set  solid  on  the  earth  in  pre- 
cisely that  shape  that  could  best  resist 
the  storms  of  those  early  ages,  when  the 
evergreen  was  the  only  tree  on  earth. 
Stout  as  the  ash  and  the  oak  are  they 
do  not  represent  as  much  resisting  force 
as  the  spruce  and  the  pine. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  watch  the  de- 
foliation. The  ash  and  the  butternut 
first  shake  off  their  leaves,  as  if  a  bur- 
den ;  in  reality  it  is  because  their  limbs 
are  brittle,  and  if  caught  by  the  harsh 
storms  of  later  autumn  would  be  badly 
broken.  The  magnolia  and  the  acacias 
and  Kentucky  coffee  trees  follow  soon 
after,  because  their  foliage  is  heavy,  and 
if  loaded  with  snow^  would  make  trouble 
for  their  limbs.  The  linden,  with  its 
huge  leaves  is  equally  careful,  but  your 
apples  and  pears,  with  small  and  deli- 
cate foliage,  are  in  no  haste.  The  Eng- 
lish trees  and  other  foreigners  do  not 
know  the  times  and  seasons,  and  try  to 
go  sturdily  ahead  into  the  teeth  of  winter. 
It  is  hard  to  change  habits — especially 
inherited  habits,  consolidated  into  in- 
stincts. 

Was  ever  any  study  more  attractive 
than  the  way  the  leaves  come  down 
through  the  unmoved  air.  There  is  not 
a  puff  of  motion,  but  they  are  ripe — all 
the  world  is  ripe,  and  they  must  let  go. 
The  shuttle-shaped  come  as  if  weaving 
threads  of  crimson,  and  the  arrow-shaped 
shoot  down  like  meteors.  And  there 
they  lie  all  over  the  sod,  and  over  the 
path — a  wealth  of  color — each  one  a 
mystery  from  the  looms  of  the  year.  The 
blind  housewife  sweeps  them  up  with 
impatience.  Fools  burn  them.  But  na- 
ture will  bring  along  a  whisk  wind,  and 
brush  them  up  in  piles,  to  cover  the  feet 
of  her  trees  and  tuck  up  her  roses  and 
make  spreads  over  her  thousands  of 
trundle  beds,  where  lilies  and  violets 
sleep  for  the  winter.  Wise  folk  know 
that  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  the  world  than  a  leaf,  and  that  it  is 
a  gift  of  nature  to  fatten  the  field.  They 
garner  them  into  compost  piles,  as  they 
garner  their  corn  into  bins.  There  is 
no  couch  like  a  pile  of  beech  leaves — so 
clean,  so  sweet,  so  first-handed.  "  Old 
beds  have  too  many  traditions;  I  like 
them  not — but  give  me  to  sleep  with  the 
chipmunks  in  the  drifts  of  leaves."  A 
great  linden  leaf,  as  big  as  your  hat,  half 
yellow  and  half  brown,  sails  about  hard- 


ly knowing  whether  it  shall  ever  reach 
the  ground,  yet  it  does  reach  the  ground, 
for  it  has  a  mission  and  a  future. 

Red  is  the  color  of  old  age;  it  sug- 
gests warmth,  it  is  equally  good  for  the 
old  age  of  the  year.  Thoreau  says,  "  We 
should  be  sure  in  planting  to  have 
enough  of  those  trees  that  give  autumn 
color."  In  one  of  his  *'  Excursions  "  he 
says: 

• 

"  A  village  is  not  complete,  unless  it  have 
those  trees  that  shall  mark  the  seasons.  They 
are  important  like  the  town  clock.  Let  us  have 
a  good  many  maples,  hickorys  and  scarlet 
oaks.  Blaze  away !  Shall  that  dirty  roll  of 
bunting,  in  the  gun  house,  be  all  the  colors 
that  a  village  can  display?  Willows  for 
spring;  elms  for  summer;  maples,  walnuts 
and  tupeloes  for  autumn ;  and  oaks  for  all 
seasons !  What  is  a  gallery  of  paintings  in- 
side a  house  to  a  gallery  on  the  street,  which 
every  market  man  rides  through,  whether  he 
will  or  not?  " 

He  thinks  there  is  mental  stimulus,  if 
not  moral  culture,  in  trees  at  all  seasons 
— but  especially  when  blazing  with  all 
the  glories  of  autumn.  But  the  maples 
are  by  this  time  bare  of  foliage — the  Nor- 
way excepted.  We  do  not  think  that 
Thoreau  ever  saw  one  of  these  noble 
trees — the  very  glory  of  Indian  summer. 
Sit  down  under  one,  as  in  a  miniature 
sunset.  Let  the  golden  halo  wrap  you 
in,  and  separate  you  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  scarlet  oak  is  nearly  as 
decided,  with  its  brilliant  red  foliage, 
and  the  English  oak  in  its  sobriety  is  a 
rich  brown.  New  England  has  nothing 
finer,  as  you  look  down  from  its  hills, 
than  the  scarlet  oak. 

Indian  summer  gently  leads  us  win- 
terward.  Now  it  is  that  we  change  gar- 
ments, but  change  our  moods  as  well,  and 
exchange  thoughts.  The  air  grows  clear 
and  bracing.  There  have  been  frosts 
enough  to  accustom  us  to  cold  nights. 
The  sun  hardly  stays  with  us  long 
enough  to  warm  the  noontide.  The 
squirrels  are  running  over  the  roofs  to 
find  places  where  they  can  bore  holes 
into  the  garret  or  into  the  hay  loft.  The 
bees  have  already  gone  to  sleep.  We 
know  that  winter  will  soon  shake  out 
her  skirts — and  we  shall  little  care. 

The  dominant  sense  just  now  is  not, 
after  all,  seeing,  but  it  is  smelling.  The 
most  controlling  fragrance  in  the  north- 
ern woods  is  the  smell  of  beech  leaves. 
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This  is  delicious,  especially  if  one  may  lie 
down  in  them,  and  become  a  member  of 
the  universe.  It  is  one  of  those  perfect 
things  that  nature  has  happened  to  make. 
Everyone  should  have  a  grove  of  beech 
if  possible;  not  for  the  nuts,  which  are 
fit  for  lovers  to  divine  with,  but  for  the 
leaves,  through  which  one  may  wade  as 
he  goes  to  his  daily  work,  or  where  he 
may  lie  down  in  his  idlings.  The  beech 
belongs  to  poets.  Why  did  fairies  ap- 
pear under  beeches  and  oaks?  The 
smell  of  a  corn  field  is  soothing  and 
healthful.  The  corn  leaves  should  have 
been  cut  before  a  frost,  and  then,  when 
the  ears  get  yellow,  it  is  real  luxury  to 
go  out  with  the  buskers,  and  toss  the 
golden  ears  in  piles.  But  in  Indian  sum- 
mer you  must  go  to  a  stook  alone.  You 
will  need  no  jokes,  and  will  not  enjoy 
frolic  and  gossip.  Sit  on  a  golden  pump- 
kin ;  whistle  softly ;  look  over  the  valley, 
and  let  your  eye  rest  on  the  great  sweep 
of  crimson  in  the  bramble  fields.  You 
will  catch  a  whiff  of  smoke  from  a  neigh- 
bor's bonfire.  This  is  an  intrusion.  It 
reminds  you  of  other  days,  but  Indian 
Summer  should  not  be  reminiscent.  It 
is  that  one  spot  in  the  year  which  is  suf- 
ficient unto  itself.  Now  you  pull  gently 
to  you  the  stalks.  They  rustle  and  pro- 
test. You  begin  work.  The  fragrance 
of  corn  fills  the  air.  You  look  about 
you,  what  do  you  want?  You  can  think 
of  not  one  thing  to  complete  the  day. 
The  air,  the  soft  shimmer  of  the  sun,  the 
yellow  haze,  the  sweetness  combine  in  a 
sensation  of  utmost  peace. 

The    Ineflficlency   of    Harvard 
University 

There  are  people  who  complain  that 
our  public  school  system  has  not  abol- 
ished all  evils.  President  Eliot  is  one  of 
these.  He  discovers  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  money  we  spend  on  public 
schools,  the  people  are  still  foolish, 
credulous  and  immoral.  They  get  drunk  ; 
they  gamble;  they  read  silly  books  and 
papers ;  they  listen  to  stupid  plays ;  they 
buy  patent  nostrums ;  they  engage  in  in- 
dustrial wars. 

We  also  have  made  our  observations. 
We  have  observed  that  Harvard  is  the 
dominatinp:  factor  in  the  educational  svs- 
teni  of  Massachusetts.     It  is  the  oldest 


and  the  most  advanced  university  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  started  only  six 
years  after  Boston  was  settled.  Ever 
since  1636  it  has  been  the  most  prominent 
educational  influence  in  the  country. 
And  yet  we  have  observed  that  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  purging  the  nation,  or 
even  its  own  Commonwealth,  of  nonsense 
and  folly.  The  Massachusetts  jails  are 
full  of  criminals,  the  reformatories  are 
crowded  with  juvenile  offenders,  and 
men  prowl  around  the  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge and  knock  the  brains  out  of  inno- 
cent women.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
Harvard  millions  and  despite  all  the  Har- 
vard professors  of  arts,  sciences  and 
morals,  even  the  students  of  Harvard 
gamble  desperately  over  their  boat-races 
and  ball-games ;  they  get  drunk ;  they  set 
the  silliest  stunts  for  their  society 
initiants ;  they  elect  snaps  and  snails  and 
puppy-dogs'  tails  in  place  of  profitable 
studies ;  they  go  to  poor  theaters  and  guy 
the  actors;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of 
folly,  they  seem  to  select  their  crew 
on  the  basis  of  family,  instead  of  skill. 
What  a  failure  Harvard  has  been ! 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  having 
failed  to  keep  her  skirts  clean  and  not 
having  been  able  to  divert  the  Charles 
River  to  wash  the  Augean  filth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard  has  not  made  an  in- 
tellectual or  moral  Elysian  Field  of  the 
United  States.  Think  what  strikes  we 
have  had,  even  in  Boston ;  the  car  strikes, 
the  coal  strikes.  Think  of  the  gullibility 
of  our  people,  which  Harvard  has  not 
cured,  the  quack  doctors,  the  astrologers, 
the  palmists,  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  the 
prophets  of  diverse  revelations.  Think 
of  the  parties  that  split  on  politics ;  that 
after  all  these  years  Harvard  has  failed 
to  teach  our  people  any  fixed  conclusions 
of  political  science.  Consider  the  mu- 
nicipal corruption  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis; 
think  how  a  Harvard  graduate  as  our 
President  cannot  persuade  the  United 
States  Senate  to  keep  faith  with  Cuba  or 
to  confirm  reciprocity  treaties.  Think 
of  the  subserviency  of  our  total  Congress 
to  the  San  Francisco  Sand  Lot;  it  is 
enough  to  make  us  despair  of  Harvard 
and  all  our  university  system. 

And  all  this  that  Harvard  has  failed 
to  do  the  Christian  Church  has  failed  to 
do,  with  the  Jewish  svnagog  to  help. 
It  is  very  bad,  very  sad,  and  Dr.  A.  T, 
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Pierson  has  just  said  it,  and  Gashmu 
said  it  in  Jerusalem  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ag"o.  Because  the  rams  do  not  yet 
^ive  purple  fleeces,  because  the  herds  still 
fear  the  great  lions,  because  there  are  no 
ruddy  clusters  on  the  brambles,  and  the 
oaks  exude  no  dewy  honey,  let  us  tell 
old  Pollio  and  Dr.  Pierson  and  President 
Eliot  that  the  Saturnian  ag"e  has  been 
adjourned  for  another  century  and  that 
the  Church  and  Harvard  University  and 
the  public  schools  are  a  failure. 

'Jt 
A  Wise  Man's  Error 

Even  wise  men  may  make  very  great 
mistakes,  if  they  look  too  far  afield  for 
their  facts.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
in  a  late  address  declared  that  "  the  Ha- 
waiians  are  believed  to  have  reached  the 
acme  of  indigenous  culture  in  1800," 
which  was  seventeen  years  before  the 
American  missionaries  reached  the  is- 
lands, and  that  they  were  responsible 
*'  for  checking  the  population."  He  also 
says  of  the  silk  worm  culture  introduced 
into  the  islands : 

"  The  attempt  failed  because  of  the  dis- 
couragement given  by  the  missionaries,  in 
teaching  that  the  feeding  of  the  worms  on 
Sunday  was  a  breaking  of  the  command  to 
keep  the  day  holy." 

The  Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  former- 
ly our  Consul-General  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  an  authority  of  unimpeach- 
able rank,  has  admirably  corrected  Presi- 
dent Hall's  statements  in  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Journal.  From  that  letter  and 
other  sources  we  give  the  real  facts. 

That  silk  worm  story  is  not  new,  but 
is  on  the  face  of  it  so  absurd  that  we  are 
surprised  that  any  person  could  have 
believed  it.  The  missionaries  were  farm- 
ers' sons,  in  the  habit  of  feeding  cattle  on 
Sunday,  and  quite  familiar  with  the  Mo- 
saic rules  for  the  care  of  animals  on  the 
Sabbath.  President  Hall  made  the  error 
by  depending  on  a  German  book  by  Neu- 
hauss,  "  Die  Hawaiien  Inseln,"  1861. 
But  on  Hawaii,  at  least,  it  is  American 
and  not  German  authorities  that  one 
should  depend  on.  The  man  who  tried  to 
introduce  silk  culture  into  Hawaii  was 
the  well-known  art  critic,  James  Jackson 
jarves,  and  he  has  himself  given  the  story 
of  the  failure  in  his  volume,  "  Scenes  and 
Scenery  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  1844, 


in  which  he  distinctly  says  that  the  cause 
of  the  failure  was  in  part  the  fact  that 
the  worms  needed  a  winter,  and  had  to 
be  packed  in  bottles  and  sent  up  on  the 
mountains  for  several  months,  and  in 
part  an  extraordinary  drought  by  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  worms  were 
killed.  He  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  the  missionaries.  The  charge  that  they 
discouraged  the  industry  is  one  that  was 
maliciously  made  and  has  deceived  Presi- 
dent Hall,  and  possibly  his  German  au- 
thority. 

We  have  said  that  one  should  go  to 
American  and  not  German  writers  for  in- 
formation as  to  Hawaii.  The  chief  au- 
thoritv  is  the  Hawaiian  historian,  Prof. 
W.  D.  Alexander.  His  history  tells 
quite  a  different  storv  from  that  which 
President  Hall  has  picked  up  as  to  the 
conditions  before  the  coming  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1817.  The  rapid  depopula- 
tion impressed  Captain  Broughton  in 
1796.  King  Kamehameha,  after  dedicat- 
ing a  temple  with  human  sacrifices,  killed 
all  the  hogs  on  the  Island  of  Kaui,  and 
burned  people  alive  who  stole  food.  In 
1805  ^  pestilence  carried  oflP  one-half  the 
population.  The  diseases  which  the  na- 
tives could  not  resist  were  introduced 
primarily  by  the  sailors  of  Captain  Cook's 
vessel  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
islands  and  these  undermined  their  con- 
stitution, which  could  not  withstand  in- 
fluenza and  other  diseases  against  which 
white  people  have  become  comparativelv 
immune.  Then  came  the  Botanv  Bay 
convicts  from  New  Zealand,  who  taught 
the  natives  how  to  distil  the  vilest  kind 
of  liquor,  which  also  worked  their  ruin : 
so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury will  not  find  a  single  Hawaiian  of 
pure  blood  on  the  islands.  The  influence 
of  the  missionaries  has,  of  course,  been 
constant  against  these  corrupting  influ- 
ences, and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race  and  of  its  history,  traditions  and 
monuments. 


The  Centenary  of  the  Kdinburo-h 
Review 

As  we  read  over  the  long  and  honor- 
able history  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviezv  in 
its  centenary  issue,  what  impresses  us 
most  is  the  thought  of  the  value  such  a 
journal  would  have  in  this  countrv.     A 
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magazine  which  preserves  a  tradition  of 
literary  and  political  criticism  through  a 
hundred  years,  which  can  undertake  to 
ignore  the  light  and  the  bright  and  the 
brief,  and  seeks  to  interest  by  means  of 
sober  and  unabridged  discussion,  which 
has  the  courage  to  print  all  articles 
anonymously,  relying  on  their  intrinsic 
weight  and  brilliancy  rather  than  on  much 
bruited  names,  which  can  afford  to  be 
serious  without  devoting  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  passing  political  questions, — 
such  a  magazine,  if  the  country  could 
support  it,  would  do  much  to  give  body  to 
American  thought  where  it  is  inclined  to 
be  half-hearted  and  ephemeral.  One 
quarterly,  just  started,  promises  to  sup- 
ply the  need  in  part.  It  is  as  it  stands 
an  excellent  magazine,  but  it  might  still 
well  go  to  school  to  its  older  model,  the 
Edinburgh.  It  can  learn  for  one  thing 
to  allow  more  generous  space  to  serious 
articles,  it  can  learn  to  embody  a  national 
tradition,  instead  of  printing  together 
miscellanies  of  pretended  international 
interest  from  heterogeneous  sources. 

Even  the  errors  of  the  Edinburgh  have 
leaned  to  virtue's  side.  Indeed,  we  have 
heard  altogether  too  much  of  the  savage 
blunders  made  by  that  organ — of  how 
Jeffrey  would  crush  "  The  Excursion  " 
with  his  notorious  "  This  will  never  do," 
of  all  that  literary  hangman's  assaults  on 
the  poor  "  Lakists ;  "  we  are  too  fond  of 
repeating  Byron's  squib : 

"Who  killed  John  Keats? 
*  I,'  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly; 

*  'T  was  one  of  my  feats.'  " 

The  truth  is  that  the  judgments  of  the 
Edinburgh  have  been  for  the  most  part 
right,  and  even  when  wrong  they  have 
ordinarily  been,  if  the  paradox  may  be 
pardoned,  sound  in  their  wrongness — 
they  have  been  wrong  merely  from  over- 
emphasis in  criticising  what  was  false  or 
feeble  or  mischievous.  If  Byron  could 
scoff  at  Jeffrey  as  the  dear,  d d  con- 
temner of  his  schoolboy  songs,  yet  later 
Byron  acknowledged  the  soundness  of 
that  famous  critique  and  had  only  grati- 
tude for  Jeffrey's  magnanimous  recogni- 
tion of  his  better  work.  If  the  same 
editor  scored  the  long-drawn  tedium  of 
"  The  Excursion,"  have  not  later  readers. 
wliilc  appreciating  fully  the  beauty  of 
many  passages  in   that  poem,  bewailed 


the  false  conception  of  art  which  made 
so  amorphous  a  production  possible? 
And  if  the  poet-priest  Milman  or 
Southey  or  Barrow  in  the  Edinburgh 
ridiculed  the  mawkishness  of  "  En- 
dymion,"  did  they  not  perform  a  good 
office  in  forcing  the  young,  unschooled 
author  to  nerve  himself  to  manlier 
work?  Almost  without  exception  these 
oft-berated  reviews  were  on  the  side  of 
stronger,  more  self-restrained  craftsman- 
ship, and  so  far  their  influence  was  good. 

It  is  particularly  instructive  to  read  the 
long  articles  in  the  centenary  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  on  poetry  and  the  novel 
in  the  nineteenth  century — indeed,  the 
whole  magazine  is  practically  devoted  to 
a  summing  up  of  the  intellectual  product 
of  the  past  hundred  years.  In  the  article 
on  poetry  most  of  all  may  be  seen  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  has  made  the 
Edinburgh  a  constant  corrective  in  litera- 
ture, and  which,  above  all  things,  we 
need  in  this  country.  The  unnamed 
writer  passes  in  review,  rapidly  but  with- 
out undue  hurry,  the  great  poetical 
names  of  the  century,  from  Crabbe  to 
Kipling.  As  we  read  over  the  sounding 
roll  of  honor  we  admire  the  skill,  the 
genius  almost,  shown  in  expressing  sen- 
tentiously  the  characteristics  of  each  poet 
and  in  relating  him  properly  to  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows ;  still  more  we  admire 
the  precision  of  this  trained  judgment. 
We  hesitate  a  moment  when  such  names 
as  Browning  and  Swinburne  are  reached ; 
here  at  least  some  personal  idiosyncrasy 
will  come  in  to  mar  the  sureness  and 
serenity  of  the  critical  temper;  but  no, 
here  too  just  the  right  word  is  said,  and 
we  pass  on  relieved  and  convinced.  It  is 
good  to  read  such  an  article;  it  fortifies 
our  belief  that  there  is  a  sound  and 
rational  body  of  criticism,  that  criticism 
means  something  and  is  not  subject  to 
every  vagary  of  personal  whim,  that 
taste  is  founded  on  reason  and  may  be 
trained  as  any  other  faculty  may  be 
trained.  It  is  good  to  read  such  an  arti- 
cle if  only  to  dispel  the  silly  illusion  that 
what  a  man  likes,  that  for  him  is  the 
best. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  literary 
judgments  of  the  Edinburgh  because 
they  are  better  known  and  more  signifi- 
cant to  us  ;  but  the  articles  in  this  number 
on  The  Growth  of  Darwinism  and  on 
the  relations  of  England  and  Russia  in 
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the  nineteenth  century  give  full  evidence 
of  what  the  Quarterly  has  stood  for  in 
other  fields.  It  has  accomplished  a  great 
work,  and  we  could  wish  to  see  its 
equivalent  in  our  own  country. 


Enlarg-ed  College  Classes 

A  LARGER  number  of  students  are  now 
in  attendance  at  the  American  colleges 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  increase 
over  those  entering  one  year  ago  is  gen- 
eral and  great.  Almost  every  college 
reports  the  largest  freshman  class  it  has 
ever  received,  and  also  reports  that  the 
total  enrolment  has  reached  the  high- 
water  mark.  This  increase  belongs  to 
all  colleges — to  colleges  for  men  alone 
and  to  colleges  for  women  alone,  and  to 
colleges  for  both  men  and  women,  to 
colleges  large  and  to  colleges  small,  to 
colleges  rich  and  to  colleges  poor,  to  col- 
leges under  State  and  to  colleges  under 
private  control,  to  colleges  of  the  East 
and  to  colleges  of  the  West. 

This  increase,  so  general  and  so  large, 
is  somewhat  surprising,  for  times  of  com- 
mercial activity  and  prosperity  are,  in  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  of  students,  usually 
times  of  academic  barrenness.  Com- 
mercial activity  opens  opportunities  for 
business,  numerous  and  of  promise, 
which  the  graduates  of  the  high  school 
and  academy  are  inclined  to  enter.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  German 
universities.  Times  of  commercial  pros- 
perity have  diminished  and  times  of 
commercial  depression  have  increased 
the  attendance.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1872  to  1882  the  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  increased  no  less 
than  62.y,  and  the  population  increased 
no  more  than  13.6.  One  cause  of  this 
rapid  increase  was  the  long  continued 
commercial  depression.  This  cause  Con- 
rad considers  as  of  significant  value,  to- 
gether with  the  other  forces  of  the  social 
position  held  by  university  men  in  Ger- 
many and  the  spread  of  classical  culture. 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the 
American  colleges  occurs,  however,  at 
a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The 
cause  lies,  we  believe,  not  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  prosperity,  but  in  its  long 
continuance.  Humanity  has  in  this  long 
period  of  prosperity  been  able  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  filling  of  its  need  of  work- 


ers. In  this  period  wealth  has  become 
both  more  abundant,  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  also,  we  may  add,  more 
civilized.  Its  possessors,  becoming  steady 
and  calm  after  its  sudden  occasion,  have 
realized  that  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
and  potential  uses  of  riches  is  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  its  homes. 
The  spending  of  money  for  higher  pur- 
poses has  become  more  natural.  The 
higher  education  represents  one  of  the 
highest  of  these  purposes. 

But  the  long  period  of  prosperity  is 
not  the  only  cause.  A  further  reason,  we 
believe,  lies  in  the  growth  of  what  we 
may  call  the  national  spirit.  The  unity 
of  the  American  people  was  never  so 
complete.  The  sense  of  pride,  of  worthy 
pride,  in  the  strength  and  aroused  great- 
ness of  the  nation  was  never  so  strong. 
The  new  relations  of  the  last  four  years, 
fraught  as  they  are  with  responsibilities 
and  perils,  have  brought  a  noble  enlarge- 
ment of  the  American  national  heart.  In 
this  condition  the  American  youth  nat- 
urally turns  to  the  American  college. 
Through  learning  and  discipline  he 
knows  he  becomes  strong  to  bear  heavy 
responsibilities  and  to  do  great  duties. 
Through  acquaintance  with  the  past  he 
knows  he  may  equip  himself  for  great 
service  to-day  and  for  greater  service  to- 
morrow. At  the  college  altar  he  lights 
the  lamp  which  shall  show  him  the  path 
in  which  he  should  walk. 

A  third  cause  is  found  in  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  well- 
trained  mind  in  the  great  and  intricate 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
of  the  time.  These  undertakings  have 
become  simply  tremendous.  Mr.  James 
vStillman,  president  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  consolidation  of  banks  and  of 
similar  institutions  would  continue,  in 
case  men  able  to  manage  the  resulting 
combinations  could  be  found.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  every  great  business  is  to  find 
men  able  to  see  and  to  do  its  duties.  "  I 
want  a  man  to  whom  T  can  pay  $10,000 
a  year,  and  I  can't  find  him,"  said  a  great 
manufacturer.  Now  men  of  the  signal 
and  supreme  quality  of  judgment,  men 
of  vision  and  prevision,  men  who  can 
assess  a  fact  at  its  proper  value,  men 
who  can  perceive,  reason,  infer,  are  the 
men  whom  the  great  commercial  under- 
takings demand,  and  whom  it  is  always 
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difficult  to  find.  Men  of  such  intellectual 
habits  and  character,  hard  as  they  are  to 
find,  are  found  with  less  difficulty  in  the 
American  college  than  in  any  other  place. 
Of  this  fact  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming convinced.  Of  course  there  are 
men  who  without  a  college  education 
are  better  than  other  men  are  with  a  col- 
lege education.  But  with  the  rarest  ex- 
ceptions every  man,  however  able  by 
nature  he  may  be,  or  however  stupid  he 
is,  is  made  either  less  stupid  or  more  able 
by  a  thorough  training  in  the  college. 
Of  this  fact  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming conscious.  The  growth  of  this 
belief,  like  so  many  social  changes,  has 
been  slow,  but  it  has  been  constant.  The 
results  are  now  emerging  in  the  length- 
ening rolls  of  the  college  classes. 

Be  it  said,  moreover,  that  the  enlarged 
attendance  is  to  eventuate  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  American  nation  and  char- 
acter in  elements  more  precious  than  are 
indicated  in  the  increasing  mileage  of 
American  railroads  or  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  clearing  house  returns  of 
American  cities. 

The    Growth     of     Politeness    in 

Women 

Attention  has  often  been  called  in 
the  past  to  the  strange  paradox  that  the 
altruistic  sex  should  show  itself  so  selfish 
and  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others 
when  outside  the  home.  Whether  the 
articles  which  used  to  be  written  on  "The 
Irnpolite  Sex  "  succeeded  in  explaining 
this  phenomenon  or  not  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  it  is  to  note  that  the  criti- 
cism is  less  pertinent  now  than  it  once 
was.  We  can  all  observe  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  manners  of  women 
in  public  places  even  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  type  of  woman  we  used  to 
see,  who  kept  the  street  car  waiting  while 
she  repeated  her  affectionate  adieus,  who 
took  up  four  seats  in  the  railroad  car  and 
occupied  the  dressing-room  for  an  hour 
as  the  train  was  reaching  its  terminus, 
who  refused  contemptuouslv  to  stand  in 
hne  before  a  ticket  office  and  wait  her 
turn,  who  considered  herself  insulted  by 
every  man  who  spoke  to  her,  and  who 
screamed,  fainted  and  otherwise  made  a 
nuisance  of  herself  whenever  there  was 
any  excitement  in  the  crowd,  has  either 


died  off  or  has  reformed  so  much  as  to 
be  no  longer  so  conspicuous  and  ob- 
noxious. Nowadays  a  crowd  of  women 
occupy  very  little  more  time  in  passing 
a  given  point  than  as  many  men  and  are 
nearly  as  orderly  and  well  behaved.  In- 
stead of  being  in  a  state  of  chronic  help- 
lessness and  addicted  to  the  fretfulness 
that  accompanies  incapacity,  they  are  be- 
coming efficient  and  helpful.  If  an  old 
woman  enters  a  crowded  car  it  is  more 
often  some  bright-eyed  and  trim-dressed 
athletic  girl  who  gives  her  a  seat  and 
helps  her  with  her  baggage  than  it  is  a 
man.  Whether,  however,  the  growth  of 
politeness  in  women  is  connected  with  a 
concomitant  decline  in  the  politeness  of 
men  is  another  story. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  advance 
in  courtesy  among  women  is  their  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  keeping  en- 
gagements. Punctuality  is  not  only  the 
politeness  of  princes,  but  of  all  people 
who  are  working  together.  A  woman  is 
not  so  apt  to  say  "  Fm  coming  around 
some  day  "  as  she  once  was.  She  sets  a 
definite  time  for  the  call  or  meeting  and 
is  there  on  the  minute.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  women  were  not  clubbable, 
which  was  merely  saying  that  they  were 
lacking  the  politeness  which  lubricates 
and  softens  the  attrition  of  angular  par- 
ticles. Now  women  all  over  the  country 
are  learning  to  work  together,  to  manage 
themselves  and  each  other  in  associations 
of  all  kinds.  Women  no  longer  offend 
against  parliamentary  law,  but  are  be- 
coming as  competent  in  the  etiquet  of 
societies  as  they  have  long  been  in  the 
etiquet  of  society.  The  only  danger  is 
that  they  will  carry  it  to  extremes  and 
make  the  order  of  motions  as  inexorable 
and  as  inconvenient  as  they  have  made 
the  social  rules. 

An  audience  of  women  is  now  almost 
as  pleasant  to  talk  to  as  an  audience  of 
men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
ungenerous  of  applause.  They  are  more 
quiet  and  orderly  than  they  used  to  be 
and  they  pay  better  attention.  They 
often  take  off  their  hats  and  allow  those 
who  are  behind  them  a  chance  at  the 
stage  or  the  speaker.  Church-going 
women  are  not  so  unselfish  as  theater- 
going women  yet,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  time  will  come  when  a  man  can  look 
the  clergyman  in  the  face,  instead  of  be- 
ing  forced   to  study   the   intricacies   of 
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plumes,  ribbons  and  buckles,  as  he  often  r»-  ^^„.^„.  :„     Things  must  be  in  a  bad 

*  '  '  Discontent  in  *^    ,  ,.  . 

must  now.  .,     ^r  way    when    discontent    m 

Formerly   women  were  notorious   for  the     Navy     has     reached 

cheating  in   games,   for  their  ignorance  such  a  pass  that  its  existence  and  cause 

and  disregard  for  rules  and  for  claiming  become  a  topic  of  general  discussion  in 

exemption  from  that  fundamental  princi-  the  service  journals.  That  it  exists  among 

pie  of  all  true  sport  that  each  player  shall  both   officers   and   men     throughout   the 

do  his  best  to  win.     Now  women  do  not  whole  Navy  is  admitted,  altho  most  ap- 

cheat  much  more  than  men.    They  watch  parent  in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 

games    intelligently    and    appreciatively,  under   Admiral   Higginson.     The   cause 

and  the  tennis  girl  who  suspected  that  is  partly  the  lack  of  commissioned  offi- 

the  young  man  over  the  net  was  serving  cers,  and  the  consequent  overworking  of 

her  snaps  would  be  likely  to  cut  his  ac-  those  in  service.     The  result  has  been  a 

quaintance  as  well  as  his  ball.  number  of   suicides  and   far  too  many 

Men  no  longer  dread  to  do  business  resignations.  The  Army  and  Navy  Jonr- 
with  a  woman  as  they  used  to.  This  nal  tells  of  a  prominent  young  officer  who 
was  largely  because  so  many  women  used  had  been  granted  no  leave  for  three  years, 
to  consider  themselves  cheated  in  every  He  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  and 
transaction  and  loudly  proclaimed  it,  asked  three  months'  leave  of  absence  to 
which  was  not  pleasant  to  either  the  hon-  visit  his  family,  who  lived  in  an  inland 
est  or  the  dishonest  merchant.  The  first  State.  It  was  refused,  whereupon  he 
women  who  entered  the  field  of  business  gave  in  his  resignation.  The  leave  was 
tended  to  one  of  two  extremes  :  they  were  then  granted  and  he  remained.  The  nu- 
apt  to  be  brusque  and  indifferent  or  flir-  merous  desertions  of  enlisted  men  have 
tatious ;  too  taciturn  or  too  talkative ;  too  been  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  shore 
machine-like  or  too  personal.  Now  there  privileges  by  Admiral  Higginson,  and 
are  as  many  women  as  men  who  can  this  has  had  to  be  corrected  from  Wash- 
combine  promptness  and  courtesy  in  that  ington.  Perhaps  President  Roosevelt, 
happy  faculty  that  we  call  a  good  busi-  who  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Navy, 
ness  manner.  They  join  the  tact  of  has  been  too  busy  with  the  coal  strike 
woman  to  the  efficiency  of  man.  The  these  last  few  months  to  keep  a  close 
pert  and  dilatory  shop-girl  is  obsolescent,  watch  on  what  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

This  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  and  his  Admirals  are  doing.  We  won- 
women  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  culture  der  if  he  approves  the  reduction  of  the 
of  the  head  rather  than  that  of  the  heart,  course  of  study  at  the  Naval  Academy 
The  former  bad  manners  in  business,  on  from  four  years  to  three. 
the  playground  and  in  public  generally  ^ 
proceeded,  like  the  gaucherie  of  the  coun- 
tryman in  the  city,  from  ignorance  of  ^  Downtown  ^  downtown  church  does 
the  forms  and  usages  of  a  new  environ-  church  "*-*^  ^^^^  ^°  move  uptown 
ment,  not  from  any  intention  to  be  rude  to  keep  a  membership, 
and  selfish.  As  woman  gains  in  self-  When  Dr.  Rainsford  became  rector  of  St. 
knowledge  she  loses  in  self-conscious-  George's  Church  in  this  city  twenty  years 
ness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  bad  man-  ago,  the  people  were  talking  of  moving 
ners.  In  the  isolation  of  the  home  woman  away  because  their  rich  supporters  had 
had  no  chance  to  cultivate  the  courtesies  left  the  region  of  Stuyvesant  Square, 
of  intercourse  and  to  acquire  the  polish  But  they  concluded  to  stay  and  expand, 
which  comes  from  contact  with  many  So  they  built  a  large  Memorial  House  in 
men  of  many  minds.  When  women  were  place  of  the  small  chapel  behind  the 
more  segregated  than  they  are  now  they  church,  and  put  up  opposite  it  the  finest 
were  more  intolerant  and  narrow-  deaconess'  home  in  the  country.  Dr. 
minded.  Now  women  are  realizing  what  Rainsford  found  about  550  communi- 
the  men  have  found  out,  that  propriety  cants.  Now  there  are  5,086,  while  the 
which  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  mu-  number  of  those  who  claim  connection 
tual  rights  is  a  much  finer  thing  and  the  with  the  church  is  8,290.  Of  these  6,338 
product  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  live  in  tenements,  flats,  apartments  and 
than  the  courtesy  which  is  based  on  privi-  similar  houses  ;  1,001  in  boarding  houses, 
lege.  and  only  589  in  private  houses.     The  in- 
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come  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  thick 
year-book  just  published,  was  $97,576> 
of  which  $16,000  came  from  interest  on 
endowment;  and  Dr.  Rainsford  wants 
an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $1,000,- 
000.  There  were  2,165  public  services, 
and  1,024  other  meetings.  The  clergy 
made  5,553  visits  and  received  as  many, 
while  other  workers  in  the  parish  made 
7,169  and  received  8,250.  There  is  a  les- 
son how  to  do  what  so  many  churches  say 
cannot  be  done. 

There  are  laws  in  nearly  all  our  North- 
ern States  forbidding  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  being  employed  in 
factories  and  other  regular  manual  work. 
But  such  laws  do  not  execute  themselves ; 
they  need  faithful  inspectors.  The  law 
is  evaded  by  giving  papers  to  the  em- 
ployers by  the  parents  which  declare  that 
the  children  are  fourteen,  when  in  fact 
they  may  evidently  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten.  Hundreds  of  boys  under 
age  are  thus  employed  in  the  coal  break- 
ers sorting  coal  or  picking  out  the  slate, 
and  in  the  glass  factories  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  tobacco  and  cigar  factories. 
In  one  cigar  factory  were  found  280  em- 
ployees mostly  under  fourteen.  Small 
girls  are  kept  out  of  school  to  sew  in 
sweatshops  or  in  the  tenements.  There 
is  needed  more  rigid  inspection  in  the 
North,  as  well  as  better  laws  in  the 
South. 


Our  Catholic  exchanges,  which  have 
hitherto  taken  delight  in  recounting  their 
political  disabilities,  declaring  that  no 
Catholic  could  be  elected  President,  and 
that  Catholics  were  overlooked  in  the 
government  of  the  Philippines,  are  now 
congratulating  themselves  on  President 
Roosevelt's  late  appointments.  He  has 
appointed  Archbishop  Ryan  and  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte  on  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners ;  and  Judge  J.  F.  Smith, 
of  California,  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission;  and  Bishop  Spalding  a 
member  of  the  Coal  Miners'  Arbitration 
Board.  And  this  after  sending  a  com- 
mission to  Rome  to  treat  with  the  Pope. 
It  is  evident  that  President  Roosevelt  i«? 
not  afraid  of  the  A.  P.  A.'s,  if  there  are 
anv  left. 


We  have  recorded  the  fact  that  the 
decennial  census  of  India  shows  that  the 
Protestants  of  India  are  increasing  in 
number  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Catholics.  It  is  not  strange,  for  very 
much  more  energy  and  money  are  ex- 
pended. In  a  German  missionary  maga- 
zine Dr.  Grundemann  reckons  the  ex- 
penditure for  missions  in  India,  exclud- 
ing Burmah,  annually  to  be  not  less  than 
$3,170,000,  of  which  $1,535,000  comes 
from  Great  Britain,  $959,000  from  this 
country,  $321,000  from  Germany,  $105,- 
000  from  Scandinavia,  and  $245,000 
from  India  itself  and  other  sources.  This 
illustrates  what  a  big  business  missions 
are.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
India  alone  represent  at  five  per  cent,  a 
capital  of  over  sixty  million  dollars. 


Is  the  interest  in  missions  dying  out, 
as  Dr.  Pierson  would  have  us  believe? 
The  Methodists  do  not  think  so.  At  their 
missionary  convention  in  Cleveland  two 
weeks  ago,  Dr.  Goucher,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  to  visit  missions, 
called  for  a  special  gift  from  those  pres- 
ent of  $250,000  for  missions.  It  was  the 
largest  sum  ever  asked  in  that  way,  and 
it  was  given  in  subscriptions  faster  than 
they  could  be  recorded,  and  the  sum 
asked  for  was  exceeded  by  $50,700,  a  to- 
tal of  $300,700;  and  they  propose  to 
bring  it  up  to  $500,000  this  week.  We 
believe  they  will  do  it.  One  man  gave 
$100,000,  and  would  not  let  his  name  be 
known. 

We  presume  that  when  the  Bntisft 
Government  in  India  proposed  to  sup- 
press the  practice  of  burning  widows  at 
their  husbands'  funerals  there  was  a  so- 
ciety for  the  preservation  of  native  cus- 
toms that  protested  ag-ainst  the  abolition 
of  so  picturesque  a  practice.  At  any  rate 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  of 
South  Africa  has  offered  a  protest 
against  the  proposition  merely  to  discour- 
age polygamy  by  putting  a  tax  on  super- 
fluous wives.  They  say  it  is  "  a  momen- 
tous innovation  alien  to  all  native  insti- 
tutions." Such  it  certainly  is,  and  all  the 
better  for  it. 


INSURANCE 

A  Natural  Skyscraper  Check       they  must  be  joined  with  the  tall  ones  in 

....       control.    This  seems  to  be  the  sole  check 
The  making  of  what   is  ambitiously    ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^. 

called  "  the  new  New  York,"  so  far  as  '  ^ 

the  skyscraper  office  building  is  a  part  ^^  ^        „ 

of  it,  is  one  which  we  have  not  been  able  *-'^^'- 

to  observe  with  entire  approval.  There  is  Persons  contemplating  life  insurance 
afire  risk  which  has  not  been  fully  tested;  sometimes  ask  The  Independent  what 
there  is  an  earthquake  risk  which  has  not  i^^  the  best  company.  The  question  is 
yet  been  tested  at  all,  and  there  are  ques-  proper  and  natural,  and  yet  it  is  not  one 
tions  of  light  and  air.  Demand  has  not  which  is  answerable  in  any  such  specific 
yet  been  overtaken  by  supply,  but  a  natu-  ^ay.  Life  insurance  is  an  accumulation 
ral  check  upon  the  high  building  exists  or  banking  process,  plus  the  insurance 
and  is  already  beginning,  at  last,  to  make  guaranty  that  death  shall  complete,  not 
itself  felt.  nullify,  this  process  as  to  any  individual. 

The  city  building  must  depend  on  the    All  which  any  company  can  do  is  to  be  a 
front  and  rear  for  its  daylight,  except  on     safe  depository  and  to  make  the  net  de- 
corner  lots  and  when  adjacent  to  what    posits  required  as  low  as  possible.     In 
we  call  a  "  square  "  and  London  some-    this  no  association  can  have  any  natural 
times  calls  a  "  circus."  While  New  York    advantage  over  any  other.    To  make  the 
was  three  or  four  storied  the  front  light    rate  high  enough ;  to  invest  funds  safely ; 
of  even  a   narrow   street  served   fairly    to  keep  the  average  endurance  of  the  lives 
well ;  but  the  thin  steel  building  and  the    as  long  as  possible — these  are  the  utmost, 
swift  elevator  have  converted  the  narrow        There  is  no  possible  "  best."    If  a  Wis- 
street  into  a  habited  cafiyoii — a  mere  slit,    consin  man  should  prefer  the  Northwest- 
like Pine  Street,  through  which  air  cur-    ern,  or  a  Vermont  man  the  National,  for 
rents  whirl  fiercely,  in  which  snow  piles    State  pride,  the  reason  would  be  adequate 
intolerably,  and  into  which  the  sun  can    enough  for  a  reason,  altho  not  weighty 
enter  for  only  a  g:limpse  daily.    The  up-     in  itself ;  the  man  who  is  attracted  by 
per  floors  are  desirable  thus  far,  but  the    size  of  a  company,  or  he  who  argues  that 
lower  ones  are  dusky  cells  and  passages,    a  smaller  one  is  better,  is  likewise  ex- 
So  the  builders  violate  the  letter  of  law    cusable  for  his  preference.     In  fact,  few 
and  open  windows  anywhere  which  over-    probably  do  survey  the  list  and  make  a 
look    neighboring   low   property.      This    selection;  the  company  whose  represent- 
serves  the  need,  for  nobody  who  has  not    ative  is  first  to  making  a  moving  appeal 
had  provocation  given  him  cares  to  in-    is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  application.     In 
tcrfere  with  a  legal  wrong  which  is  not    practice  any  motive  or    manner    which 
practical,  unless  he  is  too  crabbed  to  be    leads  to  insuring,  without  any  trick  of 
appropriate  outside  of  a  cave;  but  when    rebate  or  9.ny  seed  of  dissatisfaction,  is 
the  low   building  becomes    unprofitable    good,  and  any  company  on  the  reputable 
and  the  owner  plans  to  build  up  for  him-    list  is  to  be  counted  satisfactory, 
self  the  skyscraper  is  in  trouble.    In  sev-        A  few  persons  do  try  a  sort  of  auction- 
eral  instances  owners  have  been  obliged    block     method — weighing     propositions 
to  buy  off  the  proposed  construction  or    and  companies.     We  are  estopped  from 
to  buy  the  land — in  either  case  paying    objecting  to  this,  having  before  now  ad- 
*'  through  the  nose,"  as  the  term  is — in    vised  people  to  consider  for  themselves, 
order  to  avert  commercial  ruin  of  the    instead  of  lying  passively  in  the  solicitor's 
property  they  already  had.     In  several    hands.    But  it  should  be  kept  within  ra- 
cases   protection  has  been  obtained  by    tional  limits.    A  comparison  of  plans  as 
lease.  to  suitability  to  the  party's  circumstances 

A  row  of  tall  structures  is  thus  im-  is  entirely  wise,  altho  this  does  not  neces- 
possible,  as  they  would  be  mutually  de-  sarily  involve  comparisons  of  companies, 
structive.  Their  owners  must  own  or  since  nearly  all  good  plans  are  in  general 
control  low  structures  adjacent,  and  use  ;  but  the  question  what  company  will 
these  they  must  make  productive.  An  achieve  the  best  financial  results  is  un- 
improved type  of  low  buildings,  attractive  certain  and  confusing.  We  cannot  tell 
to  large  financial  corporations,  or  even  and  so  decline  to  predict.  Do  not  worry 
for  ofiice  uses,  is  therefore  inevitable,  and     about  this.    Insure  in  any  good  company. 
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The  White  Star  Purchase 

During  the  recent  campaign  the  peo- 
ple heard  much  about  the  Trust  evil  of 
overcapitalization.  This,  some  asserted, 
was  the  father  of  all  evils  accompanying 
the  formation  and  operations  of  Trust 
combinations,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden, 
altho  it  was  not  clearly  shown  how  it 
could  be  prevented  (under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  stands),  except  by  uniform  leg- 
islation in  the  States.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve any  movement  for  such  prohibitory 
legislation  in  those  States  where  corpo- 
rations desiring  to  indulge  in  overcapi- 
talization are  accustomed  to  procure  their 
charters. 

A  notable  example  of  overcapitaliza- 
tion, or  of  preliminary  purchases  that  re- 
quire it,  is  seen  in  the  price  paid  by  the 
makers  of  the  new  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  or  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Trust,  for  the  property  of  the  White 
Star  Line.  As  officially  announced  in 
London  last  week,  this  price  is  $53,497,- 
i8o,of  which  $15,736,180  is  in  cash,  $25,- 
174,000  in  preference  shares,  and  $12,- 
587,000  in  common  stock.  The  share- 
holders thus  receive  more  than  $50,000 
for  each  $5,000  share,  the  cash  payment 
alone  being  more  than  three  times  each 
share's  par  value.  The  modest  divi- 
dends of  the  company  have  not  war- 
ranted such  a  valuation.  One  or  two  of 
the  other  lines  were  put  in  at  an  allow- 
ance of  three  or  four  for  one,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  acquisition  of  them  that 
nearly  approaches  this  huge  overvalua- 
tion. 

Such  payments  necessitate  overcapital- 
ization, which  calls  for  earnings  that 
shall  pay  dividends  on  the  "  water  "  so 
liberally  injected.  The  new  company  in- 
tends and  expects  to  earn  the  money 
which  such  dividends  require,  and  by 
means  of  its  relation  to  the  railroads  in 
this  country  it  may  succeed  in  doing  it. 
Without  such  aid  it  cannot.  Even  with 
such  assistance  the  undertaking  seems  a 
very  formidable  one.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  methods  of  consolidation  in  the 
case  of  this  shipping  combination  are 
essentially  those  which  have  been  used  in 
making  many  of  our  industrial  combina- 
tions, altho  in  these  there  have  been  very 
few  instances  of  payment  at  the  rate 
that  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
White  Star  shareholders. 
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L.  Carroll  Root^  formerly  Secre- 
tary, has  been  elected  Third  Vice-Presi- 
den  of  the  New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  and  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

....  The  Australian  3  per  cent,  loan 
of  £3,000,000,  recently  offered  at  94^, 
was  covered  three  times  by  the  subscrip- 
tions. 

....  One  of  the  newest  trust  companies 
is  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company  of  Madi- 
son Square,  of  which  Henry  R.  Wilson 
is  President.  The  capital  and  surplus 
amount  to  $1,000,000.  The  directors  in- 
clude Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Robert  M. 
Callaway,  John  R.  Hegeman,  Abram  M. 
Hyatt  and  Douglas  Robinson,  with  twen- 
ty others  equally  well  known. 

....  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Special  Report  of  Morris  C.  Webster, 
Building  and  Loan  Commissioner  of  Con- 
necticut, addressed  to  the  Governor,  re- 
garding the  Middlesex  Banking  Com- 
pany, of  Middletown,  Conn.,  which  in- 
stitution in  thirty  years  has  loaned  $25,- 
000,000  on  first  mortgages  in  the  West 
and  South,  of  which  about  $7,000,000  are 
outstanding.  The  report  shows  that  the 
Middlesex  Banking  Company  has  been 
faithful  to  all  its  promises,  and  that  it 
is  in  an  absolutely  sound  condition. 

....  No  commercial  institution  in  the 
world  has  a  nobler  record  than  that  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York.  Altho  the  Chamber  is  devoted 
primarily  to  the  interests  of  trade,  its 
field  of  activity  has  been  broad  enough 
to  include  the  promotion  of  all  the  great 
projects  and  reforms  which  have  en- 
gaged the  efforts  of  good  men  in  the  city 
where  its  influence  has  been  exerted  con- 
tinuously and  decisively  for  the  public 
good.  This  week,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, it  has  taken  possession  of  its  fine 
new  building,  from  which  this  beneficent 
influence  will  radiate  for  centuries  to 
come. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Preferred,  3  per  cent., 
payable  December  ist. 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Common,  4  per  cent., 
payable  December  ist. 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil  Co  ,  Common,  2  per  cent., 
payable  June  ist,  1903. 
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Tu    T-     «•      ^    At  a  meetiner  of  the  Re- 

The    i  anff  and  ,  ,.  ^ 

Trust  Questions  P^^^^^icaii  Congressmen 
of  Wisconsin  in  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  15th,  among  those  pres- 
ent were  Senator  Spooner  and  Repre- 
sentative Babcock,  who  had  recently  come 
from  Washington.  General  press  dis- 
patches and  special  telegrams  announced 
on  the  following  morning  that  in  this 
meeting  the  intention  of  the  President  to 
•call  a  special  session  of  the  new  Con- 
^gress  in  March,  for  a  revision  of  parts  of 
the  tariff,  had  been  disclosed.  He  still 
•desired,  it  was  said,  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  Tariff  Commission,  but 
thought  that  some  changes  in  the  tariff 
should  be  made  without  delay.  The  in- 
formation was  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Babcock.  He  has  since  asserted, 
over  his  signature,  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take and  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  President.  The  story 
•caused  much  surprise  in  Washington, 
where  it  appears  to  be  understood  in 
Cabinet  circles  that  the  President  is  op- 
posed to  any  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the 
near  future,  and  does  not  now  intend  to 
•call  a  special  session  for  any  purpose.  It 
is  reported  that  he  has  said  as  much  as 
this  to  many  who  have  called  upon  him. 
For  some  days  past  he  has  been  camping 
out  and  hunting  bears  near  Smedes,  in 
the  wild  country  north  of  Vicksburg. 
Mr.  Babcock  told  his  associates  that  he 
himself  was  in  favor  of  revision.  They 
desired  to  support  him  for  Speaker,  but 
he  declined  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
Illinois,  for  whom  the  delegation  will 
vote,  and  whose  election  is  now  said  to 
be  a  foregone  conclusion. — Speaking  at 
the  banquet  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  last  week,  Senator 
Depew  said : 


"  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  friends  of  protection 
should  readjust  the  schedules  to  existing  con- 
ditions, in  a  way  which  only  they  can  do  it,  so 
as  to  neither  check  nor  alarm  our  manufac- 
turing interests,  nor  to  disturb  our  markets, 
nor  to  threaten  our  labor." 

But  this  should  first  be  done,  he  said, 
along  the  lines  of  reciprocity.  There 
should  be  reciprocity  with  Cuba ;  but  the 
pending  treaties  with  other  nations  pro- 
vided for  too  large  a  reduction  of  our  tar- 
iff duties. — It  is  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  will  ask  for  addi- 
tional legislation  relating  to  Trusts,  in 
accord  with  his  recent  public  addresses 
and  the  speech  of  Attorney-General 
Knox.  Published  statements  that  un- 
successful attempts  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  this  course  have  been  made,  are 
not  confirmed  by  him. — It  is  said  in 
Washington  that  the  opponents  of  reci- 
procity with  Cuba  will  make  an  alliance 
with  those  who  oppose  the  pending  Kas- 
son  treaties  of  reciprocity,  with  the  de- 
sign of  defeating  all  measures  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  El- 
kins  says  that  he  is  willing  to  vote  for  a 
treaty  with  Cuba,  and  that  he  opposed, 
and  will  continue  to  oppose,  a  bill  for 
reciprocity  with  the  island  because  the 
consideration  of  it  would  involve  amend- 
ments for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber,  hides  and  steel. 

The  President  has  re- 
moved from  office  Julian 
H.  Bingham,  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  Alabama  and 
the  representative  of  that  State  in  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  because 
of  his  participation  in  the  movement  for 
the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  Re- 
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publican  organization  and  conventions. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  brother  of  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  House  from  Ala- 
bama, has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  is  the  third  change  made  in  that 
State  in  accordance  with  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  President  some  months 
ago,  or  on  account  of  the  recent  attempt 
to  organize  a  Republican  party  composed 
exclusively  of  white  men,  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Bingham  having  been  preceded 
by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Jones 
(Democrat)  and  the  removal  of  District 
Attorney  Vaughan,  whose  place  was 
given  to  Mr.  Roulhac,  a  Democrat.  It  is 
announced  that  Dr.  W.  D.  Crum,  a  ne- 
gro, is  soon  to  be  appointed  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Charleston,  where  a  vacancy 
exists,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Col- 
lector, who  was  a  white  Republican.  A 
statement  concerning  the  removal  of  Col- 
lector Bingham  has  been  given  to  the 
public  by  Postmaster-General  Payne, 
who  says  that  this  officer  was,  in  a  meas- 
ure, held  responsible  for  the  action  taken 
at  the  recent  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, which  action  is  regarded  "  as  a  per- 
version of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Republican  party."    He  also  says  : 

"  Neither  the  Administration  nor  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  North  will  stand  for  the 
exclusion  of  any  section  of  our  people  by  rea- 
son of  their  race  or  color,  when,  in  other  re- 
spects, such  persons  have  complied  with  the 
laws  and  are  eligible  under  the  law  to  full  and 
free  participation  in  political  action,  and  are 
of  a  high  standard  of  personal  character.  In 
other  words,  there  are  a  few  hundred  colored 
men  in  Alabama  who  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  recently  adopted  State  Constitu- 
tion, and  are  eligible  for  participation  in  politi- 
cal affairs;  and  the  action  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  referred  to,  in  arbitrarily 
excluding  them,  is  not  approved,  no  more 
than  such  action  would  be  approved  if  it  were 
taken  in  Ohio  or  Indiana." 

It  is  expected  that  other  Federal  officers 
in  Alabama  will  be  removed. — Dr.  W. 
Godfrey  Hunter's  stormy  career  in  the 
office  of  Minister  to  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras is  ended  by  his  resignation  and  the 
appointment  in  his  place  of  Air.  Leslie 
Coml)cs.  now  Pension  Asrent  at  Louis- 
ville.—Tt  is  said  that  the  report  of  Dis- 
trict-.Xttnrney  Holland  as  to  the  case 
a,u:ainst  Senator  Quav  for  violation  of  the 
civil  service  law  advises  that  no  action 
he  taken.  l)ecause  the  Senator's  name  was 
used  without  his  consent,  and  the  circu- 


lars soliciting  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employes  were  withdrawn  when 
he  learned  that  his  name  was  on  them. — 
A  prominent  Democratic  paper  at  Al- 
bany, which  supported  ex-Senator  Hill 
while  he  was  striving  to  elect  Mr.  Coler,. 
now  declares  that  the  ex-Senator  is  a 
Jonah  whom  the  Democratic  party  should 
throw  overboard.  The  story  that  Mr. 
Hill  schemed  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  because  he 
thought  the  latter,  if  elected,  would  dis- 
place him  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  is 
shown  to  be  false,  however,  by  Judge 
Pprker's  statement  that  he  urged  Mr. 
Hill  to  prevent  his  nomination  and  that 
it  was  at  his  request  that  the  ex-Senator 
advised  the  nomination  of  another  man. 
— In  his  annual  reoort  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigfation  (Admiral  Taylor) 
says  the  Navy  is  sorely  in  need  of  offi- 
cers, having  only  1,023  to  supply  a  pres- 
ent demand  for  1,600,  while  vessels  now 
being  constructed  will  call  for  783  more.. 
He  recommends  that  the  number  of  mid- 
shipmen entering  at  Annapolis  be 
doubled. — Senator  Dubois  asserts  that 
the  marked  change  in  Idaho  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans  was  due  to  the  Irrigation 
Act  and  the  popular  belief  that  the  pas- 
sage of  it  was  due  chiefly  to  the  Presi- 
dent.— At  a  banquet  in  New  York  last 
week  Archbishop  Ireland  predicted  that 
the  day  was  coming  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  wave  over  all  of  Canada, 
not  as  the  result  of  war  or  conquest,  but 
because  the  interests  of  both  countries 
call  for  a  peaceful  union. 

In  the  Field  ^^^^  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
of  Labor  Company  has  voluntarily 
increased  by  10  per  cent, 
the  wages  of  all  its  employes  except  those 
already  receiving  $200,  or  more,  per 
month.  This  action  was  suggested  by 
President  Cassatt,  who  said  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased  by  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  wages 
liad  not  increased  accordingly.  He  also 
said  that  all  the  railroads  and  all  em- 
])lovers  of  labor  were  contemplating  a 
similar  advance.  The  number  of  men 
affected  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  is  about  150,000,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  annual  pavment  will  be 
increased  by  $7,soo,ooo.  Followinq-  the 
announcement  of  this  action  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  intention  of  other  companies 
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to  take  the  same  course  was  made  known. 
On  some  roads  increases  to  certain 
classes  of  employes  had  already  been 
granted.  It  is  expected  that  before 
Thanksgiving-  substantially  all  of  the  rail- 
way employes  in  the  country  will  be  re- 
ceiving wages  higher  by  lo  per  cent,  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago. — The  expul- 
sion of  William  Potter,  a  painter,  from  a 
labor  union  in  Schenectady,  because  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard, 
has  excited  much  discussion.  Potter 
served  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  was  re- 
cently on  duty  with  his  regiment  for  sev- 
eral days  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  trolley  road,  where  a  strike  was 
in  progress.  Having  been  expelled  from 
his  union  for  this  reason,  he  was  deprived 
of  work,  because  his  employers  were  for- 
mally notified  that  members  of  the  union 
would  not  work  with  him.  Several  other 
workmen  in  Schenectady  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  expect  to  be 
expelled  from  their  unions  and  prevented 
from  earning  a  living.  The  labor  organ- 
izations of  the  city  have  also  boycotted 
the  local  trolley  railway  company,  whose 
employes  are  unwilling,  it  is  said,  to  be 
''  unionized."  A  serious  disturbance 
seems  impending,  as  the  railway  company 
is  controlled  by  the  great  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  which  employs  about  lo,- 
ooo  men. — By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
the  3,000  school  teachers  of  Chicago 
have  asked  the  Federation  of  Labor  to 
give  them  a  labor  union's  charter.  This 
movement  has  the  support  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House,  and  the  leaders 
in  it  are  the  two  teachers  who  were  suc- 
cessful some  time  ago  in  the  contest  re- 
lating to  the  taxing  of  corporations.  The 
organized  teachers  expect  to  receive  some 
assistance  from  the  200,000  members  of 
the  Federation  in  Chicago. — At  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Federation,  in 
New  Orleans  last  week,  President  Gom- 
pers  in  his  address  argued  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  the  compulsory 
incorporation  of  unions.  He  also  very 
earnestly  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Federation  to  the  danger  arising  from 
the  conflicting  claims  of  unions  as  to 
jurisdiction  and  the  scope  of  their  fields 
of  labor.  President  Eliot's  recent  de- 
fense   of    the    non-union    workman 


ing  such  sentiments  Benedict  Arnold  was 
a  martyr  and  Judas  Iscariot  a  saint.  The 
Federation  denounced  President  Eliot  by 
resolution,  and  advised  school  teachers 
everywhere  to  join  the  organization. — 
The  coal  railroad  companies  have  filed 
with  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  their 
replies  to  President  ^Mitchell's  statement. 
With  respect  to  each  of  the  union's  de- 
mands the  companies'  reasons  for  not 
granting  them  are  set  forth  in  detail,  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  in  the  statements 
presented  at  the  conference  in  Washing- 
ton. The  companies  sharply  attack  the 
miners'  union,  which  they  decline  to 
recognize  in  any  negotiations.  President 
]-5aer  insists  that  the  Commission's  jur- 
isdiction is  limited  to  employes  of  the 
companies,  and  that  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed exclude  the  union  from  any  rec- 
ognition in  the  proceedings  or  final  deci- 
sion. P^resident  Truesdale  asserts  "  em- 
phatically "  that  under  no  conditions  will 
his  company  recognize  the  union  or  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  it  "  or  any 
branch  thereof."  He  declares  that  the 
union  is  an  unlawful  combination.  It  is 
generally  asserted  in  these  replies  that 
the  union,  not  being  incorporated,  is  ir- 
responsible, and  that  it  is  unable  to  con- 
trol its  own  members.  The  first  witness 
at  the  hearing  was  President  ^Mitchell, 
wdio  had  presented  the  miners'  case  in  an 
argument  of  6,000  words,  directing  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  union  had  al- 
ready virtually  been  recognized  in  all  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  and  the  resump- 
tion of  work.  The  companies  were  rep- 
resented by  24  lawyers,  two  or  three  of 
whom  cross-examined  Mr.  Mitchell  for 
a  long  time,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
union's  attitude  toward  bovcotting  and 
the  offenses  of  members  guilty  of  unlaw- 
ful violence  and  intimidation.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  Judo:e  Gray  he  said 
w^ith  emphasis  that  he  did  not  justify  or 
approve  a  bovcott  which  demanded  that 
necessaries  of  life  be  withheld  from  non- 
union men  and  their  families. 


Aid  for 
Mr.  Addicks 


or 


scab 


as  ''  a  grood  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can hero  "  led  Mr.  Gompers  to  say  that 
in   comparison   with   an   educator   utter- 


The  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Byrne  to  be  Dis- 
trict-Attorney of  Dela- 
ware has  excited  much  comment  and  led 
some  to  think  that  the  President  has  de- 
cided to  assist  Mr.  Addicks  in  his  attempt 
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to  get  possession  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Byrne  was  District-Attorney  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  the  candidate  of  the  Addicks  Re- 
pubHcans  for  Congress,  with  the  evident 
if  not  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Ball,  who  is  now  Del- 
aware's Representative  in  the  House  and 
has  been  hostile  to  Mr.  Addicks's  politi- 
cal projects.  He  was  successful,  for  by 
thus  dividing  the  Republican  vote  he  de- 
feated Mr.  Ball  and  caused  the  election 
of  a  Democrat.  On  the  loth  Mr.  Addicks 
had  an  interview  with  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne,  who  afterward  said  to  the 
press  that  the  returns  showed  that  about 
three-fifths  of  the  Delaware  Republicans 
were  supporters  of  this  man.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mr.  Byrne  was.  appointed. 
Evidence  has  been  produced  tending  to 
show  that  he  had  not  been  an  active  and 
efficient  District-Attorney.  It  is  as- 
serted that  not  until  he  had  held  the  office 
for  nearly  three  years  did  he  order  the 
drawing  of  jurors  for  a  trial  term  of  the 
District  Court.  Up  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion the  President  consulted  Representa- 
tive Ball  concerning  appointments  in 
Delaware,  and  men  opposed  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks's political  methods  and  senatorial 
aspirations  were  selected.  Some  say 
that  he  has  now  decided  to  recognize  the 
majority  in  the  party,  which  is  under  Mr. 
Addicks's  control.  The  Republican  op- 
ponents of  the  latter  are  angry  and  some- 
what disheartened,  saying  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  a  reward  "  for  the  traitor 
who  defeated  Ball,"  and  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  influence  the  Legislature,  in 
which  Mr.  Addicks  recently  had  only  20 
of  the  26  Republican  votes  needed  for 
the  election  of  a  Senator,  the  remaining 
10  Republicans  representing  the  opposi- 
tion which  during  the  last  four  years  he 
has  failed  to  overcome. 

Cuba  and  '^^^^  treaty  of  reciprocity  for- 
Porto  Rico  ^^^i'<^led  to  Havana  '  from 
Washington  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Cuban  Government,  which  re- 
gards the  proposed  reduction  of  our  du- 
ties by  only  20  per  cent,  as  insufficient, 
and  the  suggested  reduction  of  Culian 
duties  as  too  large.  Gen.  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  formerly  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Havana,  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  as  an 
agent    of   our   Government   to    make   an 


investigation  and  to  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  It  is  believed  in 
Washington  that  Congress  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  grant  a  reduction  of  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  our  tariff.  The  question 
is  regarded  in  Cuba  with  some  indiffer- 
ence, owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar 
and  to  an  expectation  that  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  European  bounties  there  will 
be  a  good  market  in  England  for  the  is- 
land's sugar.  Reports  from  Washington 
say  that  our  Government  now  regards 
the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  amendment  as 
binding  upon  Cuba,  even  if  no  treaty  em- 
bodying them  should  be  made.  But  a 
treaty  is  required  for  the  settlement  of 
questions  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
whose  American  inhabitants  (owning 
half  of  the  island)  complain  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  government  of  the 
place,  and  protest  against  the  reported 
intention  of  Cuba  to  establish  there  a 
leper  hospital  and  a  penal  colony. — The 
Radical  press  attacks  the  Planters'  As- 
sociation, asserting  that  its  recent  or- 
ganization of  local  committees  in  the 
provinces  is  designed  to  assist  a  political 
movement  for  annexation. 

The  latest  reports  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  revolution  in 
Venezuela  is  over.  General 
Matos,  the  insurgent  chief,  has  fled  to 
Wilenstead,  a  city  of  the  Dutch  Island  of 
Curacao,  ofif  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and 
President  Castro  has  re-entered  Caracas 
amid  the  "  salvos  of  cannon  "  and  the 
clanging  of  church  bells.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  revolutionary  force  of  over  10,- 
000  troops  which  seemed  to  control  every 
important  point  of  Venezuela  except 
Caracas  could  have  collapsed  so  sudden- 
ly, but  the  general  explanation  given  is 
dissensions  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  At  all  events,  the  disbanding  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  continues,  and 
the  American  Minister  says  that  Gen- 
eral Castro  is  now  making  preparations 
to  recapture  Coro,  Barcelona,  Cumana 
and  Ciudad  Bolivar. — In  Brazil  Dr.  Rod- 
rigues  Alves  was  inaugurated  last  week 
as  President  of  the  Republic  with  the 
usual  feasts,  parades  and  balls.  He  and 
his  Cabinet,  which  is  just  announced, 
seem  to  inspire  general  confidence,  espe- 
cially on  financial  issues. — Bolivia  has 
been  put  under  martial  law  bv  her  Gov- 
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ernment,  tho  no  explanation  has  been 
given  the  people.  It  is  believed  that  there 
may  have  been  some  disastrous  battle  in 
the  valuable  rubber  district  of  Acre, 
which  Brazil  and  Bolivia  have  been 
claiming-  for  a  long  time. — In  Colombia, 
the  wing  of  the  revolution  commanded 
by  Vargas-Santos  continues  to  fight,  but 
General  Uribe-Uribe  and  his  troops  have 
entirely  surrendered.  The  reason  that 
General  Vargas-Santos  refuses  to  sur- 
render also  is  because  he  understood  that 
the  Colombian  Government  has  given  or- 
ders to  behead  General  Uribe-Uribe,  and 
has  sentenced  him  to  death  without 
mercy,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  amnesty. 
Meantime,  it  is  expected  that  our  Gov- 
ernment forces  will  be  reduced  along  the 
isthmus. — From  Mexico  a  report  comes 
that  General  Diaz  will  resign  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  1st  of  January,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  the 
present  Minister  of  Finance.  The  reason 
given  is  that  while  President  Diaz  is 
alive,  Mexico  will  be  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous, but  if  he  dies  suddenly  there 
will  probably  be  a  civil  war.  Therefore, 
President  Diaz  names  Limantour  as  his 
successor,  remaining  in  Mexico  the 
while  as  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and 
thus  insures  a  succession  without  revolu- 
tion. 

n,-.^  T^io^^o  ,•«  Ii'i  l^is  annual  report. 
Our  Islands  in    ^  1     /--1     rr  1 

the  Pacific  General  Chaffee  warmly 
commends  and  defends 
the  officers  of  the  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, assuming  full  responsibility  for  all 
that  was  done  under  official  orders,  and 
saying  that  in  those  which  were  given 
to  Gen.  Jacob  Smith  there  was  nothing 
that  was  not  justified  by  the  conditions. 
The  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  as  sov- 
ereign and  sole  owner  of  land  in  his 
group  of  islands,  should  be  quieted,  he 
says,  and  probably  could  be  bought. 
Then  simple  and  plain  laws  could  be  en- 
forced by  means  of  the  dattos,  who  must 
for  a  time  be  the  Government's  agents. 
Much  would  be  gained  by  making  the 
dattos  independent  of  the  Sultan,  but 
some  military  force  will  be  needed  to  es- 
tablish the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law.  General  Davis  (succeeding  Gen- 
eral Chaffee  in  command)  recommends 
that  the  treaty  with  these  Moros  of  Jolo 
be  abrogated. 


No  Sultan  should  be  rec- 


ognized, he  says,  nor  should  any  pension 
or  subsidy  be  paid.     We  ought  now  to 
"  abate  this   Sultan  nuisance  and  make 
these  born  pirates  feel  the  weight  of  our 
power."     When   the   Sultan   complained 
because  our  forces  did  not  catch  and  re- 
turn escaping  slaves.  General  Davis  told 
him  that  such  fugitives   would  be  pro- 
tected, adding  that  all  should  know  that 
the  taking  or  owning  of  slaves  was  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  impracticable,  he  thinks,  to  free  the 
slaves  by  purchase,  as  a  great  number 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  slavery. — At  a 
banquet   in   honor  of   the   foreign   dele- 
gates attending  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce's  new  home. 
Gen,  S.  B.  M.  Young  (who  is  soon  to 
succeed       Lieutenant-General        Miles) 
sharply  attacked  and  denounced  the  "  ig- 
norant   stay-at-homes  "    who    had    ''  de- 
famed "  the  Philippine  army,  which  was, 
he  said,  the  most  humane  that  had  ever 
waged  war.    "  To  carry  on  war,  disguise 
it  as  we  may,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  cruel.  It 
is  to  kill  and  burn,  burn  and  kill,  and 
again  kill  and  burn."     The  most  humane 
war  was  one  ''  fast,  furious  and  bloody 
from   the   beginning."      The   Philippine 
war  would  have  ended  much  sooner  but 
for  the  intense  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  carry  it  on  in  an  easy  and  per- 
suasive way.     A  Japanese  or  a  German 
army    would     have    taken    a    different 
course.     The  coming  census  of  the  is- 
lands  would   show   more   Filipinos   and 
houses  than  there  would  be  if  a  German 
army  had  been   in  control   for  the  last 
four  years. — Cholera  has  appeared  again 
at  Manila,  where  seven  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry  have  died  of  the  disease. 
— The    Spanish    editor,    Valdez,    found 
guilty  of  libeling  the  two  Filipino  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  has  been  ban- 
ished for  four  years. — A  new  law,  aimed 
at  the  ladrones,  makes  highway  robbery, 
when  committed  by  three  or  more  per- 
sons, a  capital  offense.     There  is  also  a 
new  vagrancy  law,  designed  to  reach  dis- 
solute  foreigners   as   well   as   natives. — 
Elmer  Bryan,  of  Indiana,  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Manila,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Education,  to 
succeed     Frederick    W.     Atkinson,     re- 
signed.— In  Hawaii  at  the  recent  election 
the  Republicans  won  a  sweeping  victory, 
defeating  the  present  Delegate  at  Wash- 
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ington,  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  and  putting 
in  his  place  Prince  Kalanianaole,  a  full 
blooded  Hawaiian,  commonly  known  as 
Prince  Cupid.  Wilcox  had  become  un- 
popular because  he  accomplished  nothing 
for  the  islands  and  was  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing the  Molokai  lepers  under  national 
control. — Reports  from  Honolulu  say 
that  the  natives  on  the  American  and 
German  islands  of  Samoa  have  formed 
a  kind  of  labor  union,  refusing  to  work 
for  less  than  $i  a  day,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  about  to  import  600  Chinese 
for  the  relief  of  the  labor  market. 

Oxford  and  Other     ^he  ever-present  ques- 
--  tion    of    the    place    01 

Greek  in  education  has 
come  up  at  Oxford  once  again  and  has 
received  the  expected  answer.     The  uni- 
versity has  held  a  debate  in  congregation 
on  the  proposal  to  relieve  candidates  for 
final  honors  in  science  of  the  necessity 
of  passing  an  examination  in  elementary 
Greek  at  the  beginning  of  their  univer- 
sity, course.    After  a  warm  discussion  the 
proposal  was  voted  down  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  who  held  that  the  peculiar 
strength  and  office  of  Oxford  lay  in  her 
conservatism.^ — In    connection    with    the 
recent   threats   of    the    French    theaters 
against  the  recalcitrant  critics,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  hear  that  a  special  jury  in  London 
has  granted  damages  at  iioo  to  a  the- 
atrical   manager,   author   and    composer 
named  McQuire,  who  sued  a  Plymouth 
newspaper  for  printing  a  criticism  of  his 
play,  not  on  the  grounds  of  libel,  but  on 
the  grounds  that  the  criticism  lessened  the 
sale  of  tickets.     The  play  itself  was  no- 
toriously a  wretched  thing  and  the  act- 
ing   equally    bad.      "  Hence,"    says    the 
London  Times,  "  we  deduce  the  funda- 
mental   principle    that    newspapers    and 
their  critics  exist  not  to  inform  the  public, 
but  to  inrluce  the  public  to  go  to  plays 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad. — On  the 
morning  of  the   i.Sth  Emperor  William 
took  his  leave  of  King  Edward  at  Sand- 
ringham,  after  a  visit  which  has  caused 
political  quidnuncs  in  England  and  Ger- 
many much  conversation.     From  Berlin 
comes   the   statement   that   the    Kaiser's 
purpose  was  to  arrange  a  match  l)etween 
Crown    Prince    Frederick    William    and 
Princess    Alice    of    Albany,    his    second 
cousin.  As  the  Princess  has  lived  in  Ger- 


many for  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
three  years  with  her  mother,  she  is  said 
to  have  become  somewhat  Prussianized. 

^,     .  .    ,  r,  ^  ,      The   recent  mu- 

Municipal  Returns  and  -1       1      ^• 

.u    ^A      *•      -D-ii  nicipal    elections 

the  Education  Bill  r      S-      1        1         1 

for  England  and 

Wales  are  not  without  significance  as  to 
the  general  trend  of  politics  in  Great 
Britain.  From  the  returns  of  168  bor- 
oughs it  appears  that  in  37  cases  no  con- 
tests took  place,  while  in  certain  other 
cases  the  elections  were  non-political.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Education  Bill  en- 
tered largely  into  the  determination  of 
the  vote  in  many  places.  In  the  political 
contest  the  Liberals  gained  83  seats,  in- 
cluding three  each  at  Liverpool  and  five 
other  cities,  and  two  or  one  elsewhere. 
The  Conservatives  gained  52  seats.  The 
Labor  party  gained  24  seats,  the  Inde- 
pendents five,  and  the  Socialists  five.  As 
for  the  Education  Bill,  which  now  colors 
every  political  movement  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  it  progresses  through  the 
House  sitting  in  committee,  every  clause 
being  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  amend- 
ments and  to  opposition  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind.  But  for  the  rigid  use  of 
the  closure  by  Mr.  Balfour  there  would 
have  been  no  movement  at  all,  and  since 
November  14th  the  Government  has 
adopted  the  so-called  "  guillotine 
scheme "  of  jamming  through  clause 
after  clause  without  permitting  discus- 
sion. Clause  VIII,  which  has  been  voted 
on  and  passed,  reads  as  follows : 

(i)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
maintain  and  keep  sufficient  all  public  ele- 
mentary schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary  and  have  the  control  of  all  expendi- 
ture required  for  that  purpose  other  than  ex- 
penditure for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as,  in 
the  case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them,  the 
following  conditions  and  provisions  are  com- 
plied with: — (a)  The  managers  of  the  school 
shall  carry  out  any  directions  of  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any 
directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be 
employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  edu- 
cational grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to 
carry  out  such  directions  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  pow- 
ers,  have  the  power  themselves   to  carry  out 
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llic  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the 
managers;  (b)  the  local  education  authority 
shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  school;  (c) 
the  consent  of  the  local  education  authority 
shall  be  required  to  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, but  that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld 
except  on  educational  grounds,  and  the 
consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be 
required  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher 
unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  school.  Provided  that  as- 
sistant teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  refer- 
ence to  religious  creed  or  denomination;  (d) 
the  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the 
school-house  free  of  any  charge  except  for 
the  teachers'  dwelling-house,  if  any,  to  the 
local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  also  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes  if  the  local  education  authority 
have  no  other  suitable  accommodation  in 
schools  provided  by  them,  but  not  more  often 
than  three  days  in  the  week,  and  shall,  out  of 
funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school-house 
in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably required  by  the  local  education  au- 
thority; (c)  the  managers  of  a  school  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  in 
respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school  furni- 
ture out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them 
of  any  room  in  the  school  out  of  school  hours, 
shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage 
caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than 
damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear),  and 
the  managers  shall  take  care  that  after  the 
use  of  a  room  in  the  school  by  them  the  room 
is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  sec- 
tion between  the  local  education  authority  and 
the  managers  of  a  school,  that  question  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  compliance  with  this  section  shall  be  one 
of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by 
an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  grant. 

(3)  The  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,  1897,  in  respect  of  any  schools  main- 
tained by  a  local  education  authority,  shall, 
instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  be  paid  by  that  Board  to  that  au- 
thority, and  shall  be  applied  by  the  authority 
in  aid  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  under 
this  part  of  this  Act, 


France 


^ 


The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in 


France  has  practically  come  to 
an  end.  About  two-thirds  of  the  strik- 
ers have  already  returned  to  work,  and 
the  few  who  still  hold  out  are  likely  to 


surrender  soon  since  the  Miners'  Con- 
gress, at  Lens,  has  altered  its  decision 
and  voted  in  favor  of  a  resumption  of  la- 
bor. After  the  strike  the  question  which 
is  most  agitating  French  politicians  at 
present  is  the  Franco-Siamese  Conven- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  M. 
Dclcasse  published  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention before  the  time  for  its  ratifica- 
tion by  Parliament.  Probably  it  will  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  that  body,  as  M. 
Doumer,  the  Representative  of  France, 
has  signed  it,  but  meanwhile  the  Colonial 
party  are  making  a  loud  outcry  over  what 
they  assert  to  be  a  surrender  of  French 
rieiits.  M.  Etienne,  leader  of  the  Co- 
lonial party,  insists  in  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle that  by  the  convention  France  ^ives 
back  to  Siam  an  extensive  sphere  of  in- 
fluence between  the  Me-nam  and  the 
Mekong,  which  she  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  restore.  The  clauses  granting 
France  special  privileges  as  rep"ards  lend- 
ing money  and  engineers  to  Siam  in  case 
she  asks  for  such  assistance  for  the 
opening  up  of  her  eastern  districts.  M. 
Etienne  thinks  merely  concessions  on  pa- 
per, for  Siam  will  undertake  only  such 
public  works  as  can  serve  her  own  inter- 
ests, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rail- 
ways now  being  constructed  in  the  for- 
mer P>ench  sphere  of  influence  will  be 
harmful  rather  than  useful  to  France. 
The  Khorat  line,  for  instance,  if  pro- 
longed to  Ubon,  would  draw  off  to  Bang- 
kok all  the  traffic  which  at  present  passes 
by  Pnom-penh  and  Saigon.  A  line  link- 
ing Battambang  to  Bangkok  or  to 
Chentabun  would  be  equally  disastrous 
for  PYench  trade.  The  abandonment  of 
Chentabim,  indeed,  M.  Etienne  thinks  a 
piece  of  iidirete,  for  already  France  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  there. 

c-  r»  T..-       One   thing   at   least   has 

German  Pontics  ,,       ^, 

,   .  actually      been      accom- 

plished in  the  long  Ger- 
man debate  over  the  tariff.  On  Novem- 
ber 13th  the  Reichstag  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  192  to  71  the  paragraph  of  the  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  re- 
taliate on  any  country  discriminating 
against  German  goods.  The  paragraph 
is  almost  avowedly  directed  against  this 
country.  For  instance,  in  the  debate 
before  its  passing.  Dr.  Brumer,  a  Na- 
tional Liberal,  cited  as  an  argimient  the 
action  of  the  New  York  Customs  offi- 
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cials  in  a  certain  case  which  operated 
against  German  trade,  and  said  that 
while  Germany  should  not  offend  the 
United  States  she  would  gain  more  by 
showing  her  teeth  than  by  always  giving 
pleasant  words.  On  the  next  day  an  im- 
portant measure  was  passed  which  will 
tend  to  render  the  action  of  the  Reichs- 
tag more  expeditious.  By  a  vote  of  197 
to  78  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  old 
method  of  voting  by  roll  call  and  to  adopt 
the  method  of  voting  by  card,  like  that 
used  in  the  French  Parliament.  The  new 
procedure  was  tried  immediately  after 
the  vote  and  proved  successful.  Four 
bronze  cups  were  carried  by  servants  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  each  cup  being  at- 
tended by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
members  were  provided  with  cards  on 
which  their  names  were  printed  with  the 
words,  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay,"  or  ''  Not  Vot- 
ing." By  scratching  two  of  these  words 
the  desired  vote  was  indicated. — At 
Charlottenburg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  a 
new  college  for  plastic  arts  and  for  mu- 
sic, erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Prus- 
sian State,  has  been  opened  with  proper 
ceremonies.  The  chief  event  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  was  a  speech  by 
Emperor  William,  who  took  the  occa- 
sion to  magnify  the  offices  of  his  ances- 
tors in  fostering  German  art.  He  also 
repeated  his  desire  that  artists  and  pupils 
should  guard  and  preserve  the  ideals  of 
art  in  the  paths  indicated  by  tradition 
and  by  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty, 
harmony  and  esthetics,  and  should  close- 
ly adhere  to  the  unattainable  classical 
models,  being  always  mindful  of  the 
great  mission  of  culture  which  is  to 
raise  all  classes  of  people  from  the  bustle 
of  everydav  life  to  high  artistic  ideals. 

Archeological    Researches    ^^.^       German 
in  the  Orient  Orien tgesell- 

schaft,  which 
enjoys  the  special  favor  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor,  continues  to  make 
valuable  finds  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon.  The  German  savants  are  all 
the  more  determined  to  make  the  work 
of  the  Gesellschaft  a  success,  as  the  con- 
viction is  gaining  ground  in  Germany 
that  the  authorities  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum no  longer  encourage  the  presence 
and  the  researches  of  foreign  scholars  in 
that  great  collection,  with  its  20,000 
cuneiform   tablets,   but   wish   to   reserve 


this  material  for  English  scholars.     As 
yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
Berlin,  the  Babylonian  diggings  having 
been  rather  unproductive  in  inscriptions, 
altho  rich  in  other  archeological  discov- 
eries.    But  the  few  inscriptions  that  have 
been  found  are  of  exceptional  value,  not- 
ably   the  building  inscription  of  Nabo- 
polasar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
a  good  duplicate  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tions of  Darius  I,  and  some  few  others. 
The  discoveries  made  b>  the  French  sa- 
vants in  Susa,  the  ancient  Persian  capi- 
tal, are  as  interesting  for  anthropologists 
as  they  are  for  theologians.  They  formed 
the  subject  of  a  special  address  at  the 
recent     Anthropological     Congress     in 
Dortmund,     the     speaker    being    Count 
Adrian  of  Vienna.     The  chief  object  has 
been  to  lay  bare  the  citadel  of  Susa.     Al- 
tho the  work  has  been  steadily  pushed 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  beginnings 
being  made  in  1897,  it  is  thought  that  the 
citadel  alone  will  take  fifteen  years  more 
to  finish.     Among  the  finds  are  two  ex- 
traordinary objects.     One  is  an  obelisk 
covered  with  Semitic  inscriptions,   con- 
taining among  other  things  a  covenant 
between  the  King  and  his  subjects  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sale  of  State  lands,  in  which 
all   the   details   of   size,   price,   etc.,   are 
given.    The  other  is  a  solid  block  contain- 
ing in   substance  the   civil   laws   of  the 
country  as  codified  more  than  2000  B.  C. 
by   the    famous    King   Hammurabi,    the 
Amraphel  of  Abraham's  time.     It  con- 
tains full  data  in  reference  to  pasture- 
lands,  gardens,  navigation,  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  marriage,  inheritance,  etc.,  and 
shows    to    what    extent   old    Babylonian 
laws  and  customs  had  spread  at  so  early 
an   age   throughout   these   districts.     In 
this  inscription  Hammurabi  appears  not 
only  as  a  great  warrior  and  king,  and  as 
the    founder    of   the    Babylonian    world 
empire,  but  also  as  the  first  king  to  estab- 
lish law  and  order,  the  ruler  who  pro- 
duced the  first  written  legal  codes.   Text 
and  translation  of  this  inscription  are  to 
be  published  in  the  near  future.     It  is 
significant  that  at  this  early  date,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Moses,  there  was 
in  existence  a  complete  written  code  of 
laws.     This   fact   is  already  being  used 
against  the  newer  school  of  Old  Testa- 
ment   criticism    by   conservative    church 
journals,  among  them  the  Alteglaube,  of 
Leipzig,  No.  46. 


In    Defense    of    the    Naval    Academy 


By  Park  Benjamin 


Author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,   Ere. 


THE  United  States  Naval  School  was 
founded  in  1845  by  George  Ban- 
croft, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  de- 
spite of  Congress,  which  for  half  a  cen- 
tury had  refused  to  establish  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

It  was  therefore  originally  the  creation 
of  the  Executive  Department,  and  until 
the  present  time,  although  from  the  leg- 
islative branch  it  has  often  met  with  in- 
difference and  neglect,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  never  assumed  any  other 
role  than  that  of  its  steadfast  friend  and 
protector. 

In  1 85 1  it  was  organized  on  the  West 
Point  model  and  became  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  with  a  course  of 
study  extending  over  four  years ;  or, 
more  exactly,  of  four  scholastic  periods 
of  eight  months  each,  the  intervals  being 
devoted  to  summer  cruises  in  the  practice 
ships.  This  four  3^ears'  course  has  ever 
since  been  maintained,  except  in  time  of 
war.  Between  1861  and  1864  three 
classes  were  ordered  into  active  service 
before  the  completion  of  the  academic 
course,  and  two  classes  w^ere  sent  to  the 
front  during  the  conflict  with  Spain. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  enacted  that 
after  graduation  midshipmen  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  that  grade  and  at  sea  for 
two  years.  In  this  law,  which  still  exists, 
there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  expediency. 
The  great  changes  in  naval  vessels,  nota- 
bly in  the  disappearance  of  sails,  together 
with  the  development  of  the  educated  sea- 
man-apprentice, have  now  practically 
done  away  with  the  old  sea  duties  of  mid- 
shipmen. The  law,  therefore,  which 
merely  serves  to  put  the  graduates — often 
of  mature  years — on  a  par  with  the  young 
midshipmen  of  other  navies,  who  still 
perform  subordinate  and  irresponsible 
work,  is  generally  condemned.  Every 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy 
for  several  years  past  has  unreservedly 
advised  its  repeal.  Rear-Admiral  Tay- 
lor, the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, in  his  report  for  1902,  just  issued, 
submits  the  draft  of  a  statute  in  which  it 
is  provided  that  "  any  midshipman  upon 
successfully  completing  his  four  years' 
course  at  the  Naval  Academy  shall  be 


commissioned  an  ensign,"  and  urges  its 
enactment.. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  author- 
ities have  recommended  extension  of  the 
scholastic  course.  Rear-Admiral  Mel- 
ville, in  his  report  just  published,  ably  ad- 
vocates a  post-graduate  course  in  engi- 
neering; and  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
curriculum  in  naval  architecture  the 
graduates  destined  to  be  naval  construc- 
tors have  hitherto  been  sent  to  foreign 
schools,  and  are  now  placed  in  a  private 
technical  institute  in  this  country  for  the 
necessary  instruction.  More  than  this. 
Congress,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
greater  facilities,  has  authorized  the  erec- 
tion at  Annapolis  of  probably  the  most 
extensive  and  magnificent  buildings  de- 
voted to  any  institution  of  learning  in 
the  world,  and  at  a  cost  which  ultimately 
will  reach  some  $10,000,000.  Some  of 
these  edifices  are  completed,  others  are 
in  progress. 

For  causes  which  I  have  already  re- 
peatedly noted  in  these  columns,  we  are 
experiencing  a  dearth  of  naval  officers. 
It  is  a  peril,  a  danger  so  grave  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  un- 
less met  and  counteracted  it  may  mean 
hereafter  national  defeat  and  humiliation. 
"  Four  years  from  now  "  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  "  it  will  be  desperate, 
unless  there  is  early  action."  The  fact 
i  ,  according  to  the  Navigation  Bureau, 
that  we  lack  577  line  officers  now  and 
will  lack  1005,  in  order  to  supply  the 
ships  built  and  building.  These  we  have 
eot  to  2fet  from  somewhere  within  the 
next  four  years. 

The  Naval  Academy  has  now  about 
370  students.  Approximately  one-half 
of  those  who  enter  finally  succeed  in 
graduating ;  and  the  average  output  now 
is  about  60  men  per  year.  This  will  be 
somewhat,  but  not  much,  increased  by 
reason  of  the  appointments  recently  ac- 
corded to  the  Senate  and  President, 
which  augments  the  strength  of  the  corps 
to  493.  As  a  matter  of  present  fact,  the 
existing  senior  class  has  52  members,  the 
second  class  70,  and  the  third  class  125. 
The  annual  waste  of  the  navy  list  re- 
quired by  law  to  insure  flow  of  promotion 
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is  forty  numbers  per  year.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  with  an  average  graduation  of 
sixty,  the  Academy  can  contribute  a  net 
increase  to  the  active  list  of  only  twenty 
officers  per  year;  and,  at  the  same  ratio, 
Avith  the  thirty  per  cent,  enlargement  now 
going  into  effect,  of  only  thirty-eight  offi- 
cers in  the  same  period.  This  the  navy 
fully  understands,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  recently  voicing  what  is  doubtless 
the  service  opinion,*  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Roy  C.  Smith  has  proposed  the 
greatest  extension  of  the  Academy  ever 
suggested — namely,  to  2,000  students. 
The  Navigation  Bureau  contents  itself 
with  advising  an  increase  in  appoint- 
ments to  yield  a  corps  of  about  900. 

These  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Navy  Department  has  now  de- 
'cided — not  to  augment  the  education- 
al facilities,  as  Admiral  Melville  urges ; 
not  to  propose  the  cutting  off  of  the  use- 
less two  years'  sea  service,  which  every 
sane  thinker  on  the  subject  has  demand- 
ed ;  but  to  reduce  the  academic  course 
from  four  to  three  years,  and  this  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  reduction  has  al- 
ready gone  into  effect. 

And  this,  furthermore,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  one  academic  class  of  perhaps 
70  or  80  men  a  year  earlier  (for  obvious- 
ly afterward  no  change  in  the  annual  out- 
put will  follow),  and  after  we  have  start- 
ed $10,000,000  worth  of  buildings  !  Cer- 
tainly this  is  something  which  the  public 
should  clearly  understand. 

The  Naval  Academy  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  educated  naval  officers 
and  nothing  else.  It  takes  boys,  mainly 
from  the  public  schools,  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  at  an  average 
a,5;e  of  about  sixteen  years.  Its  standards 
■of  admission  are  fixed  by  long  experience 
and  after  extended  discussion.  They  are 
fairly  within  the  attainments  of  any  intel- 
ligent young  American  of  the  average 
age  stated.  During  the  ensuing  period  of 
four  years  the  Academy  undertakes  to 
give  its  students  both  the  general  and 
professional  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
navy.  A  boy  of  sixteen  in  civil  life  and 
destined  for  a  liberal  profession  has  usu- 
ally before  him  two  years  more  of  school, 
four  years  of  college,  and  three  years  of 
technical  school — in  other  words,  he  takes 
nine  vcars  to  attain  .  the    position  which 
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the  Naval  Academy  makes  him  reach  in 
four. 

To  do  this  it  is  manifest  at  the  outset 
that  a  firm  basis  for  the  professional  stud- 
ies must  first  be  laid.  The  boy  must 
first  be  taught  enough  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  so  on, 
to  enable  him  to  deal  with  their  applica- 
tions to  seamanship,  gunnery,  navigation, 
marine  engineering  and  the  other  essen- 
tials of  his  profession.  He  can  no  more 
learn  one  without  knowing  the  other  than 
he  can  build  a  house  before  laying  the 
foundation.  But  as  all  has  to  be  crowded 
into  a  space  of  thirty-two  months,  ex- 
treme compression  is  necessary.  Every 
hour  and  minute  of  the  day  must  be  ac- 
counted for  either  in  scholastic  work  or 
in  drills.  Never  has  this  compression 
been  greater  than  now.  To  say  that  a 
midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  works 
fifteen  hours  a  day  is  in  general  terms  to 
express  very  closely  the  truth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain 
an  extremely  high  standard.  He  is 
marked  on  a  rigid  scale  for  everything 
that  he  does.  He  is  required  to  maintain 
an  average  of  66^  per  cent.  On  the 
fixed  scale  of  4  as  a  maximum,  an  aver- 
age of  2.5  is  safety^  but  with  an  average 
of  2.49  he  is  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility, as  Mr.  Bancroft  used  to  say,  of 
being  "  restored  to  his  friends." 

Logically  the  first  years  must  be  'given 
to  general  education — to  foundation  lay- 
ing. There  are  sixteen  recitation  periods 
per  week  of  an  hour  each.  The  strictly 
professional  studies  during  the  first  two 
years  are  not  taken  up  at  all.  The  time 
is  given  to  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages  and  English. 
During  the  third  year  one  period  a  week 
is  devoted  to  seamanship,  one  period  to 
gunnery  and  from  five  to  seven  periods 
to  mechanical  engineering.  It  is  during 
the  last  year  that  the  Naval  Academy  be- 
comes strictly  the  professional  school,  and 
then  out  of  the  t6  periods  in  each  week 
13  are  devoted  to  the  purely  professional 
topics.  Therefore,  saving  the  one  hour 
a  week  devoted  to  seamanship  and  the 
one  hour  a  week  to  gunnery,  during  the- 
third  year  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  scholastic  course  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy for  the  first  three  years  from  that 
pursued  in  any  of  the  technical  schools, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  far  advanced  as 
that  of  most  of  them. 
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Now  it  is  this  last  year — this  profes- 
sional year — this  year  in  which  of  all  oth- 
ers the  training-  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
most  important — this  year  in  which  the 
student  is  taught  to  apply  all  that  he  has 
learned  in  the  three  preceding  years — 
this  year  which  expressly  distinguishes 
the  institution  as  a  Naval  Academy,  that 
the  Navy  Department  proposes  to  abol- 
ish. If  this  is  not  "  Hamlet  with  Ham- 
let left  out,''  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Of  course,  the  effect  at  once  is  to  re- 
duce the  Naval  Academv  merelv  to  a  gen- 

^  ^  try 

eral  school.  Private  institutions  give  the 
same  studies — and  even  add  military 
drills.  They  do  not  apply  general  studies 
to  the  naval  profession — but  that  is  wdiat 
is  to  be  left  out.  Instinctively  taking  the 
defensive,  the  Department  somewhat  air- 
ily announces  that  there  will  be  "  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  curriculum."  If  there 
is  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  jam  the  pro- 
fessional studies  into  the  first  twenty- 
four  months'  work,  it  will  succeed  after 
quarts  can  be  got  into  pint  pots,  and  not 
before. 

Then  again  ("  qui  s' excuse,  s' accuse  '') 
the  Department  anxiously  explains  that 
the  six  years'  course  has  not  been  les- 
sened, but  that  hereafter  instead  of  hav- 
ing four  years'  instruction  ashore  and 
two  years'  instruction  (?)  at  sea,  the 
midshipman  has  two  equal  instruction 
periods  of  three  years  on  land  and  afloat. 
This  rather  strains  one's  patience.  Is  it 
not  almost  axiomatic  in  the  Navy  that 
the  greatest  surprise  the  young  officer 
ever  gets  is  the  discovery  on  joining  his 
first  ship,  after  leaving  the  Academy, 
that  nobody  now  is  "  after  him  "  to  make 
him  study  or  to  teach  him  anything ;  and 
that  for  the  future  he  must  work  out  his 
own  professional  salvation  by  his  own 
efforts?  Since  when  have  the  gradu- 
ates been  "  instructed  "  at  sea  ?  Who 
instructs  them?  Who  has  any  such 
duty  imposed  upon  him?  Instruction, 
a\Ir.  Secretary,  when  in  the  very  same 
deliverance  you  announce  that  they  are 
to  be  assigned  to  watch  and  division 
duty?  Wliere  would  they  get  time 
to  be  instructed?  And  supposing  they 
had  it,  how  w^ould  the  already  over- 
w'orked  older  officers,  whom  you  are  pre- 
sumably attempting  to  relieve  and  assist, 
relish  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
work  of  instruction  ?  Are  you  really  try- 
ing to  get  more  officers  to  meet  the  urgent 


need,  or  to  convert  the  cruisers  into 
school  ships?  If  the  last,  are  you  not 
aware  that  teaching  midihipmen  afloat 
failed  dismally  and  utterly  half  a  century 
ago,  and  because  it  failed,  the  Naval 
Academy,  out  of  which  you  seem  now 
willing  to  stamp  the  life,  was  for  that 
precise  reason  established? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wdio 
promoted  this  attack.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  by  much  inquiry  among  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  it  is  everywhere  dis- 
approved. Even  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Aruiy  and  Navy  Journal,  always 
most  conservative  in  dealing  with  the 
edicts  of  the  powers  that  be,  says  that 
''  it  means  a  lower  standard  of  naval 
efficiency,"  and  calls  it  "  a  serious  mis- 
fortune to  naval  interests."  No  one  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  how  deep  rooted  is  the 
opposition  of  naval  officers  to  the  admis- 
sion of  civilians  directly  to  commissioned 
grades,  and  yet  he  is  now  moved  to  de- 
clare that  "  the  change  strengthens  the 
argument  in  favor  of  civilian  appoint- 
ments to  the  Navy. 

Of  course,  the  absurdity  of  increasing 
the  very  two-years-at-sea  period  which 
Congress  has  been  so  often  pressed  to 
abolish  needs  no  comment ;  altho  the 
radical  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  Secretary  and  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  his  own  Bureau  of 
Navigation  is  extraordinary  and  too 
significant  to  pass  unnoted.  Nor  can 
any  argument  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
be  based  on  the  assertion  that  no  other 
expedient  for  securing  officers  is  avail- 
able. There  are  other  expedients ;  and 
the  one  in  particular  to  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  alludes — appointments 
of  qualified  civilians  directly  into  the 
commissioned  grades — objectionable  as 
it  is,  is  nevertheless  fraught  with  less 
peril  than  the  present  assault  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

It  is  to  the  public  interest — no  matter 
where  else  we  get  men — to  keep  that 
school  up  to  the  very  highest  standard, 
for  it  sets  the  standard  for  the  whole 
navy.  To  degrade  it  is  to  degrade  all. 
Ships  and  arms,  however  formidable, 
alone  will  not  avail  us  when  the  time  of 
trouble  comes.  Good  men  in  bad  ships 
are  better  than  inferior  men  in  good 
ships.  It  is  wiser  to  let  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy continue  to  do  its  best  and  send  out 
men  qualified  in  every  way,  if  only  as  pat- 
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terns  and  exemplars  to  their  professional  The  Navy  Department  says  it  has  au- 

brethren  drawn  from  other  sources,  than  thority  under  the  law  to  work  this  harm, 

to  force  it,  for  the  first  time  in  its  career,  It  is  for  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  it  has 

to  offer  to  the  country  a  yield  v^hich  does  not. 

not  represent  "  its  utmost."  new  York  City. 


The    Dead    Ichneumon 

By  John  Green  leaf  Whittier 

[A  living  iclineumon  was  brought  to  Haverhill  in  1830,  and  was  liept  on  exhibition  by  its  owner 
until  it  succumbed  to  the  New  England  climate.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Whittier  accompanied  three 
young  ladies  to  see  the  animal,  but  found  only  its  grave  on  the  shore  of  the  Merrimack  River.  The 
ladies  called  upon  the  young  poet  to  embalm  it  in  verse  ;  he  wrote  for  them  this  elegy,  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  printed.  Many  of  Whittier's  letters  and  poems  written  at  about  this  date  contain  passages  like 
that  in  the  last  stanza.  Severe  illness  had  forced  him  to  give  up  his  editorial  work  at  Hartford.  Every 
effort  at  composition  was  exceedingly  painful  to  him,  and  he  frequently  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
fame  for  which  he  then  longed  would  come  to  him  only  after  death.  It  was  two  or  three  years  after 
this  that  he  deliberately  gave  up  the  ambitions  of  his  young  manhood,  and  devoted  himself  unself- 
ishly to  humanitarian  work. — S.  T.  Pickard.] 

STRANGER!   they  have  made  thy  grave 
By  the  darkly  flowing  river ; 
But  the  washing  of  its  wave 
Shall  disturb  thee  never ! 
Nor  its  autumn  tides  which  run 
Turbid  to  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  the  harsh  and  hollow  thunder, 
When  its  fetters  burst  asunder, 
And  its  winter  ice  is  sweeping 
Onward  to  the  ocean's  keeping. 

Sleeper !   thou  canst  rest  as  calm 

As  beside  thine  own  dark  stream, 
In  the  shadow   of  the  palm, 

Or  the  white  sand  gleam ! 
Though  thy  grave  be  never  hid 
By   the   o'ershadowing  pyramid, 
Frowning  o'er  the  desert  sand. 
Like  no  work  of  mortal   hand, 
Telling  aye   the   same   proud   story 
Of  the  old   Egyptian  glory! 

Wanderer !   would   that   we   might   know 

Something  of  thy   earthly   time — 
Something  of  thy  weal  or  wo 

In  thine  own  far  clime! 
If   thy   step   hath   fallen    where 
Those  of  Cleopatra  were, 
When   the   Roman   cast  his  crown 
At   a    woman's    footstool    down, 
Deeming   glory's    sunshine    dim 
I  To  the  smile   which   welcomed  him. 

If  beside   the   reedy   Nile 

Thou   hast   ever  held   thy   way, 
Where   the   watchful    crocodile 

In  the  damp   sedge  lay; 
When  "the   river   monster's   eye 
Kindled   at    thy    passing   by, 
And   the  pliant   reeds   were   bending 
Where  his  blackened  form  was  wending, 
And  the  basking  serpent  started 
Wildly    when    thy    light    form    darted. 
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Thou   hast   seen   the  desert   steed 

Mounted  by  his   Arab   chief, 
Passing    like    some    dream    of    speed, 

Wonderful   and  brief! 
Where  the  pahii-tree's  shadows  lurk, 
Thou    hast    seen    the    turbaned    Turk, 
Resting  in   voluptuous   pride, 
With    his    harem    at   his    side, 
Veiled  victims  of  his  will, 
Scorned   and   lost,   yet   lovely   still. 

And  the  samiel   hath   gone 

O'er   thee   like   a   demon's   breath. 
Marking   victims   one   by   one 

For  its  master — Death. 
And   the   mirage   thou   hast   seen 
Glittering   in   the    sunny   sheen, 
Like    some    lake    in    sunlight    sleeping. 
Where   the   desert   wind    was    sweeping, 
And   the   sandy   column   gliding, 
Like  some  giant  onward  striding. 

Once  the  dwellers  of  thy  home 

Blessed  the   path   thy   race  had   trod, 
Kneeling   in   the   temple   dome 

To   a   reptile   god; 
Where  the  shrine  of  Isis   shone 
Through   the  veil  before  its   throne, 
And   the  priest  with  fixed   eyes 
Watched   his  human   sacrifice ; 
And  the  priestess  knelt  in  prayer, 
Like  some  dream  of  beauty  there. 

Thou,   unhonored   and   unknown, 

Wand'rer  o'er  the  mighty  sea ! 
None  for  thee  has  reverence  shown — 

None   has   worshiped   thee ! 
Here    in   vulgar    Yankee    land 
Thou  hast  passed   from  hand  to  hand, 
And   in    Frinksborough    found    a   home. 
Where  no  change  can  ever  come ! 
What  thy  closing  hours  befell 
None  may  ask  and  none  may  tell. 

Who    hath    mourned    above    thy   grave? 

None — except  thy  ancient  nurse. 
Well  she  may — thy  being  gave 

Coppers   to  her  purse ! 
Who    hath    questioned    her    of    thee? 
None,    alas !    save   maidens    three. 
Here  to  view   thee   while   in   being, 
Yankee  curious,   paid   for   seeing. 
And  would  gratis  view  once  more 
That  for  which  they  paid  before. 

Yet  thy  quiet  rest   may  be 

,  Envied  by  the  human  kind, 
Who  are  showing  off  like  thee, 

To    the    careless    mind. 
Gifts    which    torture    while    they    flow, 
Thoughts    which    madden    while    they    glow, 
Pouring   out   the    heart's    deep    wealth, 
Proffering  quiet,  ease,  and  health, 
For  the  fame  which  comes  to  them 
Blended  with  their  requiem ! 


The    Confessions    of   a    Young    Author 


SOME  years  ago  I  received  from  a 
certain  gentleman,  well  known  as 
a  promoter  of  cheap  books,  as  a 
publisher  of  freak  volumes  at  the  au- 
thor's expense — and  as  a  general  scally- 
vvag — a  little  pamphlet  on  "  Authorship." 
I  have  always  regretted  that  I  did  not 
keep  that  pamphlet,  for  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful thing. 

But  I  am  fortunately  able  to  describe 
it  accurately  from  memory. 

The  circular,  evidently  intended  for 
wide  distribution,  began  with  a  eulogy  of 
the  profession  of  letters.  It  called  atten- 
tion to  the  easiness  of  the  profession.  It 
showed  how  an  author  was  the  master  of 
his  own  time  ;  how  he  wrote  to  please  him- 
self, and  how  he  was  a  force  in  the  com- 
munity, a  person  much  looked  up  to.  It 
then  went  on  to  the  essential  thing,  the 
pecuniary  rewards ;  the  author,  it  de- 
clared, was  one  of  the  best  paid  men  in 
the  world. 

"  We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  popular 
writers,  who  make  fortunes,  but  to  the  ordi- 
nary average  writer.  Xhere  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  country 
to-day  Avho  make  comfortable  livings  with 
their  pens,  who  make  anywhere  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000.  An  ordinarily  diligent  writer  does 
very  badly  if  he  does  not  turn  out  two  books 
a  year ;  and  a  book  does  very  badly  if  it  does 
not  sell  5,000  copies,  and  bring  its  author  from 
$800  to  $1,000.  And  it  is  also  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  these  books  have  to  be  works 
of  genius,  written  by  people  of  rare  talents ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  the  books  of  a 
very  ordinary  kind  indeed,  and  easy  for  al- 
most anybody  to  write.  The  problem  is  merely 
to  write  on  some  subject  that  interests  people, 
or  to  tell  a  story  that  entertains.  Often,  too, 
it  depends  upon  the  finding  of  a  competent 
publisher,  a  man  who  knows  how  to  advertise 
and  push  a  book,  to  keep  it  constantly  in  the 
public  eye  by  press-items  of  interest." 

In  this  strain  the  article  continued  for 
some  pages  and  then  took  up  the  subject 
of  publishers,  and  set  forth  the  rare  abili- 
ties successes  and  facilities  of  this  par- 
ticular scallywag.  It  announced  that  he 
published  hundreds  of  books  every  year, 
and  that  he  was  readv  to  undertake  books 
l)y  any  one ;  altogctber,  a  very  curious 
document,  as  the  reader  sees. 
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I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  book-re- 
viewing, and  have  read  vast  numbers  of 
the  books  of  the  day,  of  all  sorts  and  va- 
rieties. Also,  as  the  reader  will  learn  in 
due  time,  I  have  served  for  years  in  the 
ranks  of  hack-writers,  and  done  every 
kind  of  pen-service  imaginable.  There- 
fore I  know  the  modern  book-world — the 
commercial  book- world — pretty  thor- 
oughly; and  I  have  seen  some  curious 
people  and  things  in  it.  This  that  I  call 
the  "  commercial  "  book-world — I  am  not 
sure  if  the  average  reader  of  culture,  the 
reader  who  has  high  literary  ideals,  has 
any  clear  conception  of  what  it  is.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  phenomenon  in  the  world, 
I  think,  having  come  into  being  simul- 
taneously with  the  huge  reading  public  of 
the  last  quarter  century.  It  is  composed 
of  thousands  of  newspaper  men,  maga- 
zine editors  and  writers,  poetry-mongers, 
story-tellers,  novelists — for  a  large  part 
people  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  literature  and  without  any  idea  what- 
ever of  literary  tradition,  but  who  have 
gone  into  writing  as  into  any  other  trade ; 
who  study  to  know  the  "  market,"  and 
who  watch  hungrily  for  any  subject  that 
will  "  go;  "  who  will  turn  you  out  a  bi- 
ography of  a  great  man  six  weeks  after 
he  is  dead,  and  who  watch  the  public 
taste  in  fiction  and  dash  off  a  new  ro- 
mance, or  a  slum-study,  or  a  ''  kail-yard  '^ 
or  other  dialect  concoction,  according  to 
demand. 

And  the  methods  and  ideals  that  pre- 
vail in  this  world  are  precisely  those  of 
every  other  business  world  in  our  com- 
munity ;  their  writings  are  advertised  and 
exploited  exactly  as  if  they  were  patent 
medicines,  and  there  are  just  as  many 
tricks  of  the  trade.  I  happened  this  very 
day,  for  instance,  to  see  a  certain  book 
blazoned  in  my  newspaper,  with  the 
praise  of  half  a  dozen  reviews.  I  learned 
that  "  it  is  alive  and  throbbing  with  en- 
ercry  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ;  "  that 
"  its  interest  is  sustained  throughout — 
it  is  a  thrilling  narrative ;  "  that  "  it  is 
l)rimmin«-  over  with  spontaneous  hu- 
mor; "  th-^t  '*  its  character  drawing  is 
n^asterlv ;  "  that  "  no  one  can  ever  forget 
'  Old     Ben,    the    Quartermaster,'  "    etc. 
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Now  the  reader  buys  that  book,  and  he 
finds  it  ghastly  trash,  and  cannot  imagine 
how  it  happened ;  I,  who  chance  to  have 
some  inside  information  about  it,  could 
tell  him  an  interesting  story.  The  au- 
thor of  that  book  had  read  the  selling- 
records  of  several  ''  thrillers,"  and  had 
composed  another  as  like  them  as  peas 
in  a  pod ;  and  the  publisher,  who  spends 
his  life  in  watching  for  '*  thrillers,"  had 
sna]oped  it  up  in  an  instant,  and  gotten 
out  a  flaring  cover-design,  and  by  means 
of  judicious  gossip  had  kept  the  papers 
full  of  it  in  their  "  literary  notes."  Then 
when  he  sent  out  his  review  copies  he 
sent  with  them"  a  "  press  notice,"  after 
this  fashion :  "  '  The  Pirate's  Pride  '  is  a 
thrilling  sea-tale  of  the  time  of  King 
Henry  of  Navarre.  In  it  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  popular  romancer,  has  lav- 
ished all  the  wealth  of  his  imagination.  It 
is  a  rollicking,  dashing  story,  alive  and 
throbbing  with  energy  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  Its  interest  is  sustained 
throughout — it  is  a  thrilling  narrative.  It 
is  brimming  over  with  spontaneous  hu- 
mor, and  its  character  drawing  is  master- 
ly. The  reader  will  never  forget  '  Old 
'Ben,  the  Quartermaster,'  who  rescues  the 
heroine  from  the  desperate,"  etc.  And 
now,  innocent  and  trusting  reader,  there 
are  hundreds  of  papers  in  this  great  land 
of  freedom  who  print  what  they  call 
"  book-reviews,"  and  who  do  it  by  put- 
ting the  office-boy  at  work  pasting  pub- 
lishers' ''  press  notices  "  on  a  sheet ;  then 
the  books  are  sent  out  to  a  second-hand 
dealer ;  and  afterward,  when  the  marked 
copies  are  returned  to  the  expectant  pub- 
lisher, he  spends  a  thousand  dollars  a 
week  proclaiming  in  every  important  pa- 
per throughout  the  land  these  "  eulogis- 
tic press-comments  upon  a  new  and  ir- 
resistible book — which  is  in  its  seventh 
edition  three  iceeks  after  publication!  " 

All  this  is  very  far  from  literature ; 
but  it  is  out  of  this  that  literature  has  to 
come — it  is  in  this  book-world  that  tlie 
artist  of  the  future  has  to  fight  his  bat- 
tle for  existence.  What  some  of  his  ex- 
periences and  some  of  his  temptations 
will  be  I  believe  that  I  can  put  before  the 
reader ;  for,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  through 
it  all ;  and  if  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a  ris- 
ing author,  I  can  very  certainly  say  that 
I  am  trying  hard  enough  to  be  one. 

My  confessions  are  of  a  personal  na- 
ture— they    deal    largely    with    financial 


problems,  and  the  reader  will  thereupon 
understand  that  I  am  anxious  to  give  no 
possible  clew  to  my  identity.  According- 
ly when  I  say  in  the  course  of  this  pa- 
per that  a  certain  publisher  paid  me 
$125  for  a  certain  manuscript,  it  means 
that  he  paid  me  something  like  that ;  and 
when  I  say  that  a  certain  book  of  mine 
was  heralded  as  being  "  filled  with  lofty 
ideals  and  a  high  poetic  inspiration,"  the 
reader  must  understand  that  the  words 
are  merely  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  give 
the  equivalent  of  what  was  really  said.  I 
am  anxious  to  give  the  exact  truth,  but  I 
am  forced  to  vary  the  facts. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  have  been 
since  my  early  college  days  a  hack-writer ; 
I  have  never  earned  a  cent  of  money  in 
my  life  except  with  my  pen,  and  I  think 
I  have  written  every  kind  of  thing  ever 
dreamed  of  by  man.  I  have  been  a  pro- 
fessional joke-writer,  and  a  furnisher  of 
cartoon  "  ideas."  I  have  written  news- 
paper sketches  and  stories  for  the  "  chil- 
dren's page."  I  have  written  dime  novels 
by  the  ream — I  suppose  I  have  sent  whole 
squads  of  messenger-boys  out  West  to 
fight  Indians.  I  have  written  ''  half-dime 
libraries  '' — I  once  wrote,  for  months,  a 
whole  weekly  magazine.  Rising  in  the 
world,  I  have  written  short  stories  and 
serials  for  better  class  periodicals,  and  so 
on  imtil  I  felt  myself  inspired  to  write  a 
novel.  From  which  time  on  my  experi- 
ences are  of  a  character  that  I  have  imag- 
ined a  reader  might  find  interesting. 

I  was  a  somewhat  unusual  hack-writ- 
er, in  that  I  was  also  a  student ;  I  was  a 
student  primarily,  but  my  impulse  to 
write  was  so  strong  that  I  preferred  to 
write  anything  sooner  than  do  other  work 
such  as  usually  serves  to  support  stu- 
dents. I  was  a  hard  worker ;  I  read  the 
best  of  the  world's  literature  in  six  lan- 
guages all  day,  and  slaughtered  Indians, 
Spaniards  and  Filipinos  for  the  mes- 
senger-boys all  night.  Besides  which  I 
kept  an  ideal  hidden  deep  in  my  heart ;  I 
said  to  myself  that  when  the  day  came,  I 
would  put  aside  the  monev-making  for  a 
while  and  do  something  that  would  def- 
initely set  me  free. 

Well,  the  day  came ;  I  had  previously 
spent  something  like  two  years  in  dream- 
ing over  a  novel,  in  letting  it  ripen  and 
form  itself.  Then  I  stopped  everything 
else  and  began  to  work  at  it.  It  must  be 
understood  that  I  was  married  and  had 
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a  family;  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  deal  like  a  race  against  fate — that  I  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and  that  by  living  on 
the  bare  necessities  I  could  just  about  win 
out.  Under  these  conditions  I  finished 
the  book  in  six  months.  Six  months  is 
not  long  to  work  at  a  novel ;  but  it  was  as 
I  worked,  for  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
all  day  and  all  night,  and  when  I  was  not 
writing  I  was  brooding  over  it. 

Now  I  sent  that  novel  to  a  great  pub- 
lisher, and  in  a  week,  to  my  utter  con- 
sternation, it  came  back.  Then  I  took  it 
to  a  friend,  a  very  well-known  critic,  a 
man  who  ranks  among  the  half  dozen 
-critics  in  this  country.  He  praised  it  very 
highly  indeed,  but  pled  that  it  was  out 
•of  his  line,  that  he  was  not  a  poet.  He 
sent  the  book  to  a  friend,  a  publisher,  and 
he  also  rejected  it.  I  saw  this  publisher, 
who  praised  the  story,  but  thought  that  it 
would  not  sell.  I  took  it  then  to  a  third. 
■"  You  undoubtedly  have  power,"  said  this 
vone.  ''  You  have  real  talent.  But  can't 
you  do  something  a  bit  more  in  line  with 
the  public  taste?  I'd  like  very  much  to 
see  something  else  of  yours.  Can't  you 
put  this  aside  and  try  again?  " 

From  the  facts  I  have  given,  the  reader 
-can  guess  how  the  demand  struck  me.  I 
was  actually  about  as  near  starvation  at 
that  moment  as  most  poor  authors  ever 
get.  I,  of  course,  explained  that  I  could 
not  "  try  again,"  immediately,  and  took 
my  book  elsewhere.  It  was  then  about 
four  months  after  the  finishing  of  the 
story ;  and  the  thing  dragged  on  for  two 
or  three  months  more,  without  the  least 
sign  of  any  hope.  I  had  given  up  my 
hack-writing  position  while  I  wrote  the 
book,  and  was  now  barely  able  to  keep 
alive.  Still,  at  the  end  of  six  months  I 
1iad  courage  enough — I  wonder  at  it  now 
— to  begin  another  book.  I  shall  tell 
about  that  presently,  I  continue  now  with 
the  first  one.  A  certain  well-known  poet 
heard  of  my  story  and  read  the  manu- 
script ;  it  was  he  whose  report  I  have  par- 
aphrased in  the  words  "  filled  with  lofty 
ideals  and  a  high  poetic  inspiration." 
Also  it  was  read  l:)y  another  author,  who 
said  that  it  "  revealed  a  magnificent 
force."  And  so  finally,'  on  the  strength 
of  these  things,  a  publisher  was  induced 
to  chance  it,  and  just  a  year  after  the  fin- 
ishing of  tlic  story  the  reader  may  be- 
hold me  the  proud  author  of  a  vvidely- 
licralded   novel.     To  continue  the  storv 


of  it  to  the  end — alas,  the  bitter  end! — 
this  story  with  the  lofty  ideals  and  the 
high  poetic  inspiration  and  the  magnifi- 
cent force — well,  it  was  reviewed  in  about 
one  hundred  of  the  best  reviews;  was 
praised  in  about  ninety  of  them ;  was 
praised  without  reserve  in  about  sixty- 
five  of  them ;  was  hailed  by  some  as  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  books  of  the  hour, 
to  be  discussed  everywhere,  to  turn  things 
topsy  turvy  generally — was  declared  to 
be  tremendous,  thrilling,  brilliant,  re- 
markable, original,  noble,  a  masterpiece, 
and  so  on.  And  its  sales !  at  the  end  of 
eight  months  the  publisher  submitted  to 
me  the  royalty  account,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  book  had  earned  me  just  $325. 
It  represented  two  years'  thinking,  six 
months'  writing,  a  year  seeking  a  pub- 
lisher and  eight  months  watching  re- 
views— and  it  paid  me  $325.  If  anything 
be  needed  to  complete  the  climax  it  may 
surely  be  found  in  the  royalty  statement 
of  the  next  six  months  following.  It 
showed  that  the  book  had  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  copies  more,  and  with  it  was 
inclosed  a  check  for  thirty  cents. 

So  much  for  my  first  book.  My  sec- 
ond book  was  a  satire,  and  I  put  no  little 
hard  work  into  it.  I  sent  it,  to  begin  with, 
to  one  of  the  three  or  four  best  magazines 
in  the  country,  and  the  editor  wrote  me 
that  he  liked  it  immensely,  that  it  was  "  a 
splendid  piece  of  writing,"  and  that  they 
would  probably  use  it.  What  that 
meant  to  the  author  and  his  family  let  the 
reader  imagine.  However,  at  the  end  of 
a  month  it  appeared  that  the  book  had  not 
pleased  all  of  the  other  editors,  and  back 
it  came.  A  second  magazine  reported  that 
it  was  clever,  but  too  bitter ;  a  third  sent 
it  back  without  comment.  Another  edi- 
tor promised  to  read  it  at  once,  kept  it  six 
weeks,  and  then  said  it  was  immensely 
funny,  and  that  he  would  submit  it  to  the 
firm.  He  kept  it  another  six  weeks,  and 
then  I  found  out  that  the  firm  had  never 
seen  it.  Eventually  it  came  back  from 
there  also,  and  likewise  in  turn  from  half 
a  dozen  more,  always  with  high  praise 
and  with  profuse  apology.  I  then  sent 
it  to  publishers,  six  in  turn ;  of  the  six 
three  sent  for  me  to  talk  to  them,  hesi- 
tated and  reread  more  or  less,  but  finally 
decided  adversely — because  it  mightn't 
sell.  It  has  been  now  just  eighteen 
months  since  that  story  was  finished,  and 
so  far  no  publisher  has  been  willing  to 
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risk  it,  altlio,  including  magazines,  it  has 
been  offered  to  nearly  thirty. 

Next — let  nie  see — next  1  wrote  a  nar- 
rative poem.  An  editor  who  is  also  a 
well-known  poet  told  me  that  it  was 
exquisite,  that  he  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted; but  added  that,  of  course,  no 
publisher  would  find  it  available,  because 
"  poetry  like  that  never  sells."  I  sent  it 
to  several  magazines.  One  editor  said 
that  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  loved,  but 
not  the  kind  of  thing  he  published ;  I  sent 
it  to  another  editor,  the  editor  of  the  great 
magazine  who  found  my  second  book 
"  splendid ;  "  and  after  waiting  two 
months  I  found  that  the  manuscript  had 
been  lost  in  the  mails.  With  another  copy 
I  secured  ten  rejections  more,  and  then 
gave  it  up  in  despair. 

To  go  on,  I  am  now  writing  another 
book,  but  not  writing  it  for  editors  or 
])ublishers.  I  have  also,  however,  to  tell 
some  more  experiences,  to  tell  the  fate  of 
about  ten  magazine  articles  I  have  writ- 
ten. Each  one  of  those  articles  has  rep- 
resented a  conviction  of  mine ;  and  every 
time  any  one  of  them  comes  back  from  the 
editor  it  always  comes  back  with  a  per- 
sonal letter.  This  satirical  sketch — one 
editor  says  it  is  delightfully  funny,  but 
he  is  "  crowded ;  "  another  "  would  covet 
it,"  but  has  already  two  articles  of  a 
rather  similar  nature.  This  literary  es- 
say has  been  read  with  interest  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  great  monthly,  and  while  desir- 
ing to  see  more  of  my  work  he  regrets 
that  this  essay  is  too  radical  in  tone.  This 
nature  sketch — the  editor  begs  me  to  alter 
it  thus  and  so,  and  after  I  have  altered  it 
thus  and  so  he  decides  he  must  have  pho- 
tographs, which  I  can't  get.  Altogether, 
I  have  had  two  magazine  articles  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  sum  total  of  my  profits 
from  magazines  is  $50.  The  sum  to- 
tal of  all  my  profits  from  serious  writ- 
ings for  three  years  and  a  half  the  reader 
will  observe  to  have  been  just  $375.30. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  how  I  have  kept 
alive,  and  especially  about  the  family.  If 
I  had  no  other  source  of  inc'ome  but  "  se- 
rious writings  "  I  should  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  trouble  the  editors.  The  ways 
in  which  I  have  made  money  are  precise- 
ly what  have  determined  me  upon  writing 
this  article ;  and  first  of  all  I  beg  to  plead 
with  the  reader  that  what  I  now  write  he 
must  accept  as  literal  fact,  no  matter  how 
much  like  burlesque  it  may  sound. 


I  had  several  years  before  written  a 
boy's  adventure-story,  full  of  villains  and 
general  bloodiness.  It  was  an  absurdly 
crude  adventure  tale;  but  I  perceived  in 
glancing  over  it  that  there  was  a  story  in 
it,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  long 
starvation  period  I  revised  it.  It  was 
just  such  a  story  as  I  saw  being  every- 
where reviewed  as  a  "  grown-up  "  story ; 
and  so  I  was  inspired  to  cut  out  the  word 
juvenile.  I  wrote  in,  instead,  a  few 
"  love-scenes  ;  "  these  love-scenes — an 
editor  would  call  them  the  ''  love-ele- 
ment " — were  after  the  sickeningly  con- 
ventional style  of  romantic  wooing;  my 
wife  and  I  made  up  the  speeches  while 
half-stifled  with  laughter,  and  at  times 
hardly  keeping  them  from  becoming  ob- 
vious farce.  But  this  apparently  made  no 
difference  to  the  grave  editor  of  the  pop- 
ular magazine  to  whom  I  offered  that 
story.  Here  was  something  after  the 
dear  public's  own  heart,  it  seemed.  At 
any  rate,  I  can  only  record  the  fact  that 
he  offered  me  $200  cash,  the  story  to  be 
published  under  a  pen-name ;  and  that  I 
accepted  upon  the  instant.  It  was  a  first- 
rate  piece  of  work,  so  the  editor  observed, 
and  he  hoped  to  have  other  "  novels  "  of 
mine. 

I  am  aware  that  that  sounds  like  an 
ex  post  facto  invention ;  but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  story  I  have  next  to  tell.  I  can 
again  only  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  lit- 
eral and  actual  fact,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
personal  nature  of  it  that  keeps  me  from 
signing  my  name. 

Two  hundred  dollars  cannot  last  a  fam- 
ily forever,  not  even  a  family  disposed  to 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  and 
trained  to  review  books  and  read  manu- 
script. And  so,  the  magnum  opus  being 
still  everywhere  rejected,  I  had  to  take 
up  the  "  pot-boiler  "  business  again.  This 
time  I  went  to  see  an  editor — the  editor 
of  another  popular  magazine — and  I  told 
him  I  should  like  to  "  do  "  a  serial  for 
him.  This  editor  fell  in  with  my  plans, 
and  told  me  carefully  just  what  he 
wanted — it  v/as  the  kind  of  thing  every 
one  was  reading  just  then — a  sixteenth- 
century  gentleman-of-France  stabbing- 
match.  And  so  I  went  home  and  con- 
cocted a  "  plot ;  "  and,  the  editor  approv- 
ing it,  I  set  to  work. 

And  now,  gentle  reader.  If  you  be  real- 
ly gentle,  you  had  best  retire;  for  there 
are  thirty  chapters  in  this  my  story,  and 
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a  horrible  death  in  every  chapter  but  two. 
The  tale  is  called,  let  us  say,  "  The  King's 
Signet ;  "  there  is  a  blithesome  and  de- 
bonair hero,  much  given  to  caroling,  and 
to  leaping  upon  his  steed ;  there  is  a  win- 
some heroine,  who  deals  out  shy  love- 
glances,  and  is  in  deadly  peril  from  one  of 
the  most  gruesome  villains  that  ever 
walked — a  man  of  such  fearful  prowess 
in  dueling  that  his  very  name  produces 
a  shudder,  and  who  has  a  spy  or  a  cut- 
throat at  his  command  for  every  chapter. 
This  dreadful  man  possesses  also  a  pal- 
ace, with  dungeons  and  with  a  secret  tun- 
nel, and  foils  the  hero  with  the  help  of 
these  things  for  twenty-nine  cruel  chap- 
ters— dying  in  the  thirtieth  after  a  furious 
combat  and  just  in  time  to  enable  the  hero 
to  keep  the  heroine  from  falling  in  a 
swoon  upon  the  cold  stone  floor  of  the 
trophied  hall. 

This  story  was  about  eighty  thousand 
words  in  length,  and  I  wrote  it  all  in  the 
space  of  four  weeks,  sometimes  with  grim, 
desperate  hatred,  and  sometimes  with 
merry  laughter.  When  I  finished  it  I 
took  it  to  the  solemn  editor,  and  the  next 
day  went  back,  trembling,  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict :  "  It's  really  a  capital  yarn — it's  the 
best  piece  of  work  I've  seen  for  a  long 
time.  You  are  a  real  story-teller,  and 
some  day  you'll  make  your  mark !  " 

And  then  he  offered  me  $300  for  it. 

I  took  the  offer,  for  the  serial-rights 
only ;  for  it  had  in  the  meantime  flashed 
over  me  that  such  books  as  this  were  find- 
ing a  sale  every  day,  and  that  here  was 
something  for  which  I,  too — even  I — 
might  find  a  publisher.  And  so  after 
the  story  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  I 
offered  it  to  various  firms  I  thought  it 
might  suit.  The  third  publisher  I  tried 
offered  to  accept  it  if  I'd  let  it  come  out 
under  my  own  name — the  reviews  of  mv 
"  serious   work  "   being   just    then    quite 


frequent.  I  of  course  refused.  The  fifth 
publisher  offered,  if  I  put  in  just  a  little 
more  of  the  "  love-element."  I .  refused 
that,  too ;  and  I  had  my  reward,  for  the 
sixth  took  it  in  a  flash. 

I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with  that 
sixth  publisher.  "  Our  readers  were  en- 
thusiastic about  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  real- 
ly think  you  have  a  story  that  will  be  one 
of  the  sellers.  It's  full  of  action,  and  it's 
just  exactly  the  thing.  You'll  find,  I 
think,  that  we're  the  people  to  take  hold 
of  it,  too,  for  we  publish  books  to  sell,  and 
we  push  'em  for  all  they're  worth.  We'll 
get  out  a  first  edition  of  ten  thousand — 
that's  the  most  we  do  with  any  book  for  a 
start — but  I  feel  pretty  sure  we'll  sell 
sixty  before  we're  through.  (I  do  pro- 
test that  those  are  literally  his  words.) 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  this  being 
your  first  book  (he  knew  me  by  the  pen- 
name  only)  we  can't  pay  you  very  much 
in  the  way  of  cash  at  the  outset.  But 
we're  willing  to  make  it  $150  in  cash,  and 
to  allow  you  ten  per  cent,  royalty.  I  sup- 
pose that  will  be  satisfactory?  And,  of 
course,  you  would  let  us  see  everything 
else  that  you  have  done,  and  you  want  to 
write  some  more  stories  like  '  The  King's 
Signet '  just  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  turn 
them  out." 

And  now  I  have  stated  the  facts.  The 
effect  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this 
must  exert  upon  literature  is  my  reason 
for  making  these  confessions  and  my  ex- 
cuse. The  reader  will  observe  that  I  still 
have  the  fight  to  win ;  and  as  I  make  my 
little  bow  and  retire  behind  the  curtain  of 
my  stage,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  may  find 
it  a  cause  of  sorrow  that  he  will  never 
know  whether  or  not  I  prove  victorious. 
Courage,  good  reader.  As  the  writer  of 
this  article  you  will  never  hear  of  me 
again  ;  but  you  will  hear  of  me,  neverthe- 
less— some  da  v. 
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The    Year    Among    the    Libraries 

By    Herbert    Putnam 

LlUKARlAN    OK    CONfiKESS 


Tl  ri^>  statistical  record  of  our  public 
libraries  during  the  past  year  is 
but  an  extension  and  amplification 
of  the  record  of  preceding  years  begin- 
ing  with  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  1876. 

The  recorded  libraries  having  1,000 
volumes  or  over  number  nov^  over  5,300, 
as  against  4,000  in  1895,  and  but  2,000  in 
1876.  They  contain  now  more  than  one 
book  for  every  two  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  many  times  that  num- 
ber for  every  inhabitant  actively  using 
them.  In  1876  they  contained  but  12,- 
000,000  books  for  44,000,00  people.  They 
now  issue  to  their  readers  for  home  use 
each  year  48,000,000  volumes,  as  against 
perhaps  12,000,000  volumes  in  1876.  Of 
late  their  progress  in  numbers  and  re- 
sources has  been  in  a  more  than  arithmet- 
ical progression.  That  it  has  been  so  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, which  beginning  in  1882  have  ag- 
gregated to  date  in  money  value  nearly 
v$25, 000,000.  During  the  year  ending 
last  June  they  amounted  to  $6,500,000 
(excluding  the  great  gift  to  New  York, 
effective  within  that  period). 

His  bounties  have  been  so  numerous, 
so  huge  in  volume,  and  matter  of  such 
constant  comment,  as  to  obscure  those 
from  other  sources.  But  these  have  in 
the  aggregate  nearly  equaled  his.  So 
that  the  total  of  gifts  of  the  year  just  past 
has  reached  $12,000,000,  exclusive  of 
23  buildings,  27  sites  for  buildings  and 
nearly  300,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

Only  $3,000,000  were  a  direct  contrib- 
ution toward  running  expenses.  The 
greater  part  of  the  total  represents  there- 
fore an  increase  in  plant  and  equipment. 
But  this  involves  in  the  case  of  the  Car- 
negie gifts  a  definite  and  in  all  cases  an 
inferential  increase  (by  appropriation  or 
otherwise)  of  funds  for  maintenance,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  increase  claimed 
and  generally  secured  from  year  to  year 
by  the  existing  municipal  libraries,  corre- 
sponding to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  readers  and  general  activities. 


The  general  advance  has  been  so  rap- 
id that,  except  in  a  few  sections  of  the 
country,  active  exertion  in  its  behalf  is  lit- 
tle necessary.  The  library  movement 
has  now  ample  momentum ;  it  no  longer 
requires  impetus.  But  it  may  require  di- 
rection. And  in  fact  the  anxieties  of  the 
librarians  themselves  are  now  rather  as 
to  direction  than  as  to  impetus.  When, 
as  at  Magnolia  last  June,  a  number  of 
them  get  together  in  conference  their  dis- 
cussions invariably  raise  questions  as  to 
the  safety  or  propriety  of  prevailing  tend- 
encies. They  betray  certain  healthy 
doubts :  healthy,  because  any  doubt  is 
healthy  which  betokens  self-criticism  on 
the  part  of  a  profession  of  workers  whose 
temptation  is  to  please  an  uncritical  pub- 
lic without  regard  to  constitutional  or 
scientific  limitations.  From  a  mere  col- 
lection of  books  responding  to  specific  de- 
mand, the  public  library  (in  the  United 
States)  is  tending  to  become  an  institu- 
tion of  varied  and  complex  function,  with 
much  material  not  strictly  literary,  and 
with  ambition  to  render  this  attractive 
and  useful  by  a  variety  of  affirmative — 
even  aggressive — activities  unknown  in 
times  past.  The  soundness  of  this  tend- 
ency is  not  likely  to  be  questioned  by  the 
public  ;  it  must  be  at  least  discussed  by  the 
librarian. 

The  fiction  problem  is  always  with  him. 
His  doubts  are  not  as  to  supplying  litera- 
ture merely  recreative.  They  are  ( i )  as 
to  the  propriety  of  supplying  recreative 
literature  which  lacks  substantial  literary 
merit,  merely  because  there  are  readers 
whose  taste  rises  no  higher  than  this,  and 
(2)  as  to  the  propriety  of  supplying  the 
current  fiction  of  whatever  merit  until  a 
sufficient  period  shall  have  elapsed  after 
its  date  of  publication,  to  take  it  out  of 
the  category  of  "  current  fiction."  This 
doubt  is  based  not  upon  principle,  but 
upon  expediency.  It  recognizes  the  fu- 
tility of  the  present  attempt  of  public  li- 
braries to  render  a  service  beyond  their 
means.  A  suggestion  made  within  the 
past  year  that  they  should  buy  no  work  of 
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fiction  until  a  year  after  its  pub- 
lication has  met  with  very  gen- 
eral interest  and  apparently  a 
pretty  general  approval.  Mr. 
Carnegie  would  enlarge  the  pe- 
riod to  three  years. 

The  justification  for  the  sup- 
ply of  literature  of  an  inferior 
grade  was  that  through  it  alone 
could    the    reader    of    inferior 
taste  be  attracted  to  the  library 
and  taught  its  use.     Its   inher- 
ent weakness  lay  in  the  reductio 
ad  ahsurdmn,  or  rather  ad  tur- 
pissinmm;  for,  granting  such  a 
concession,  at  what  level  of  in- 
feriority shall  it  stop  ?     It  was 
coupled  with  the  assertion  that 
his   interest   once   secured,   his 
taste  would  gradually  advance 
from  book  to  book  until  it  would 
reach  a  level  really  respectable. 
This  assertion  is  made  with  less 
confidence  now  than  it  was  for- 
ty years  ago.    A  taste  below  a 
certain  level  is  more  apt — if  un- 
aided— to    work    down    stream 
than  up.     Nor  can  it  be  raised 
by  the  literature  that  stagnates. 
For  it,  as   for   the   canal  boat, 
without  power  of  self-propulsion,  there 
must  be  the  intervention    of    aid    from 
witliout — a  series  of  locks,  deftly  oper- 
ated by  trained  and  sympathetic  experts. 
Rut  if  these  are  available  their  tools  will 
be  not  the  stagnant  books,  but  the  quick- 
ening. 

Another  doubt  pronounced  during  the 
past  year  is  as  to  the  policy  of  general 
accumulation.    It  was  suggested  not  by  a 
librarian,   but   by   an   administrator,   the 
president  of  a  great  university.     It  calls 
attention   to  the  costliness  of  the  mere 
storage  and  maintenance  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  indefinitely  expanding 
without  elimination.  It  refers  to  the  small 
percentage  of  such  a  collection  at  any  one 
lime  in  active  use.     It  asserts  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  practice  of  locating 
and  administering  the  obsolete  or  the  lit- 
tle used  books  as  of  the  same  importance 
as  the  active  books.     And  it  proposes  a 
separation  which,  leaving  the  active  books 
as  now  near  to  the  reader  and  readily  ac- 
cessible  to   him.   shall    relegate   to   mere 
storage  the  remainder  of  the  collection. 
It  proposes  even  a  more  radical  remedy 
in  the  nature  of  prevention  ;  it  would  lim- 
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it  the  accumulations  of  ordinary  libraries 
(m.unicipal,  society  or  academic)  to  the 
material  indispensable  as  the  constant 
tools  of  their  service,  and  leave  to  two  or 
three  institutions  within  the  country — the 
National  Library  and  one  or  two  metro- 
politan libraries — the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  the  books  required  only 
for  occasional  reference.  It  assumes  a 
system  of  inter-library  loan  which  shall 
render  these  available  to  the  investigator 
wherever  situated. 

These  suggestions  of  President  Eliot, 
advanced  first  in  his  annual  report,  then 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Li- 
brary Club,  then  before  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  its  Magnolia  confer- 
ence, have  naturally  aroused  some  dismay 
among  librarians.  Not  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  draws  between  the  active 
and  the  inactive  books  is  a  novel  one ;  it 
is  a  distinction  habitually  made  by  the  li- 
rarians  themselves — made  in  their  selec- 
tions for  purchase,  made  in  their  practice 
of  location,  even  if  disregarded  in  their 
systems  of  classification.  But  the  ex- 
treme to  which  he  presses  it  startles  them. 
They  think  that  he  underestimates  ( i )  the 
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djfficulty  of  predicating  as  to  a  particular  for  their  catalogs  which  are  the  most  cost- 
book  whether  it  is  to  be  called  for  or  not,  ly  to  compile.  Carrying  also  the  shelf 
and  (2)  theadditionalexpense  of  adminis-  marks  of  the  books  in  the  Library  of 
tering,  with  any  advantage  to  the  reader,  Congress,  they  will  furnish  an  indication 
the  portion  of  the  collection  which  he  pro-  of  the  classification  determined  for  them 
poses  to  set  apart  in  close  storage,  un-  in  the  scheme  adopted  there.  Over  two 
classified  (save  by  size),  in  a  stack  with  hundred  libraries  are  now  subscribing  to 
narrow  aisles,  without  reading  light  or  these  cards.  A  requirement  fatal  to 
facilities  for  direct  consultation  upon  the  schemes  of  centralization  heretofore  has 
shelves.  And  they  believe  that  he  over-  been  that  the  subscriber  had  to  pay  for  an 
estimates  the  alternative  expense  of  treat-  entire  series,  tho  interested  in  but  a  por- 
ing the  entire  collection  as  one.  Partic-  tion  of  the  titles.  In  the  case  of  the  Li- 
ularly  do  they  believe  this  in  the  case  of  a  brary  of  Congress  cards  he  may  buy  a 
library  where  (as  in  a  university)  a  large  single  card  or  any  number  of  cards,  or 
and  the  most  important  use  is  by  the  read-  any  number  of  copies  of  any  card.  And 
er  having  direct  access  to  the  shelves :  a  the  price  he  pays  is  but  the  actual  cost 
use  which  relieves  just  so  much  the  ex-  (plus  ten  per  cent.)  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
pense of  the  issue  desk.  ducing  and  distributing  the  copies  which 
The  cost  of  housing  a  book — of  giving  he  takes — a  cost  certainly  less  than  a 
it  fee  simple  of  a  fraction  of  shelf — is  sixth  of  the  cost  of  producing  them  him- 
a  considerable  one.     The  initial  cost  of  self. 

cataloging  and  classifying  it  is  alone  a  This  distribution  will  not  accomplish, 
serious,  and,  having  to  be  met  out  of  cur-  tho  it  may  promote,  uniformity  in  the 
rent  funds,  is  an  even  more  apparent,  one.  classification  of  books  ;  for  the  system  of 
It  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  35  cents  for  classification  at  the  National  Library  is 
every  book  added  to  the  library.  To  re-  peculiar  to  itself.  But  it  will  promote 
duce  it  is  an  incessant  concern  of  the  li-  uniformity  in  cataloging.  Indeed,  the 
brarian.  The  obvious  remedy  (since  form  of  entry  adopted  by  the  National  Li- 
much  of  the  material  is  identical  in  most  brary  is  itself  the  result  of  conference  and 
of  the  libraries)  is  co-operation;  the  cen-  agreement  among  librarians;  and  the  size 
tralization  of  the  work  and  the  distribu-  and  form  of  the  card  are  now  standard, 
tion  of  the  results,  so  that  duplication  of  The  dictionary  card  catalog  of  a  li- 
the same  process  may  be  avoided.  The  brary  has  come  to  be  an  enormous  burden, 
year  has  witnessed  the  initiation  of  two  To  embody  in  it  in  a  way  to  meet  inquir- 
projects  which  if  successful  will  be  a  ers  approaching  from  various  directions 
notable  contribution  to  this  effort ;  one  is  full  information  as  to  the  scope  and  sub- 
the  International  Index  to  Scientific  Lit-  jcct  matter  of  a  book  is  a  perplexing  la- 
erature,  the  other  the  distribution  of  the  1)or — an  unending  labor — and  a  great  ex- 
catalog  cards  compiled  and  printed  by  the  pense.  To  get  a  book  into  it  is  difficult ; 
Library  of  Congress.  The  former  un-  to  get  it  out  is  even  more  difficult.  For- 
dertaking — under  the  auspices  of  the  eign  libraries  do  not  as  a  rule  attempt  the 
Royal  Society,  with  the  Smithsonian  In-  subject  entries.  It  seems  likely  that 
stitution  as  the  Regional  Bureau  for  the  American  libraries  will  either  reduce 
United  States — made  its  beginning  nom-  them  or  limit  them  to  what  may  be  com- 
inally  with  the  year  1901.  The  distribu-  piled  in  co-operation,  and  that  their  place 
tion  of  cards  by  the  National  Library  be-  may  be  taken  by  special  topical  lists  in 
gan  in  November,  1901.  The  cards  cov-  book  and  pamphlet  form  and  by  increased 
er  all  its  current  accessions  and  by  de-  privileges  of  access  to  the  shelves,  where 
grees  its  existing  collection  as  reclassi-  the  classification  is  sufficiently  close  to 
fied.  In  course  of  time  they  will  thus  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  col- 
cover  most  of  the  books  in  the  existing  lection  by  subject. 

collections  in  the  United  States  or  in  proc-  Prior  to  the  expense  of  cataloging  and 

ess  of  acquisition  by  American  libraries,  classification  is,  moreover,  the  expense  of 

They  are  primarily  entries  by  author;  but  selection.     To  reduce  this  is  the  aim  and 

they  already  include  in  part,  and  ultimate-  effect  of  such  select  lists  as  the  Bibliog- 

ly  will  include  completely,  suggestions  for  raphv    of   American    History   edited   by 

subject  headings.    They  will  thus  furnish  Mr.  Larned  and  issued  by  the  American 

to  the  libraries  receiving  them  all  the  data  Library  Association  with  the  assistance  of 
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Mr.  George  lies ;  and  of  other  lists  which, 
as  this,  indicate  by  notes  the  character  of 
certain  books  and  their  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular field  of  knowledge.  The  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Catalog  pub- 
lished in  1893  attempted  to  indicate  the 
5,000  books  best  suited  to  a  small  library 
of  the  popular  type.  The  fund  of  $100,- 
000  given  this  year  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
the  Library  Association  will  enable  this 
list  to  be  revised  and  enlarged,  and  will 
form  a  permanent  endowment  for  other 
such  publications  in  aid  of  the  small  li- 
braries scattered  over  the  country,  whose 
need  may  be  averaged,  yet  whose  prob- 
lem of  selection  without  such  guides  is 
the  more  difficult  because  their  constitu- 
ency is  varied,  their  field  of  choice  indef- 
initely large,  their  funds  for  purchase 
small  and  the  expert  opinion  at  their  serv- 
ice meager,  or  the  judgment  of  their  li- 
brarians in  danger  of  being  overruled  un- 


less reinforced  by  reference  to  authority. 
It  is  utilities  such  as  the  foregoing 
which,  with  endeavors  to  secure  easier 
rates  of  discount  from  the  publishers  and 
easier  rates  of  postage  from  the  Govern- 
ment, occupy  a  large  place  in  the  current 
discussions  of  the  librarians  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  brought  together  at 
Magnolia  last  June  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber ever  before  present  at  a  library  con- 
ference. To  them  the  smaller  meetings 
(of  State  associations)  add  comparisons 
of  experience  in  all  the  minor  details  of 
library  administration ;  the  promotion  of 
sound  knowledge  of  the  function  and  use- 
fulness of  libraries ;  and,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  year,  concerted  ac- 
tion— by  means  of  institutes — for  the 
truer  education  of  those  of  the  librarians 
themselves  who  have  had  responsibility 
come  upon  them  without  adequate  prelim- 
inary training. 

Washington    D.  C. 


Reminiscences    of    Hawthorne    and    Poe 

By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 


IKh^MEMBER  seeing  the  manuscript 
of  Hawthorne's  "  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance "  lying  on  Mr.  Fields's  desk  in 
the  old  ]^)Cston  book-shop  at  the  corner 
of  School  and  Washington  streets.  That 
was  in  the  summer  of  1851,  when  besides 
the  person  just  mentioned  I  met  Mr.  E. 
P.  Whipple,  the  critic,  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Jefferson  Whipple,  whom  Haw  ■ 
thornc  had  summoned  to  Salem  to  sup- 
ply him  with  accurate  information  for  his 
"  Life  of  President  Pierce."  Hawthorne 
had  at  this  time  just  begun  writing  this 
campaign  document,  which  his  ^  good 
friends  and  bitter  enemies  called  his 
"  new  romance."  From  Boston,  Colonel 
Whipple.  Mr.  Fields  and  Young  Master 
Stoddard  proceeded  by  rail  to  Salem, 
where  we  found  the  Hawthorne  family 
at  dinner  in  a  parlor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
liall.  Hawthorne  himself  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  table  and  I  took  my  place  at  his 
right  hand,  sipping  with  him  a  "lass  of 
weak  claret.  His  daughters,  Una  and 
Rose,  and  his  son  Julian,  were  also  at  the 
t.iblo.  After  dinner  Hawthorne  took  me 
up  the  well-known  hill  behind  his  home 


where  we  chatted  a  while  in  a  little  sum- 
mer house  on  the  summit  of  this  emi- 
nence, talking  particularly  about  his  ear- 
ly associates  at  Brook  Farm — Dana,  Cur- 
tis and  Ripley. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  Wayside  no 
one  was  present  when  I  talked  with 
Hawthorne  except  his  boy,  Julian,  who, 
then  eight  or  ten  years  old,  would  meddle 
with  pens,  ink  and  paper,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  father.  A  stronger  cigar  than 
I  was  used  to  sent  me  out  of  doors  to 
cool  ofif.  After  a  walk  in  the  chilly  No- 
vember wind  I  returned  to  Boston  and 
thence  came  to  New  York. 

Hawthorne's  first  inspiration  was  Mrs. 
RadcliiTe's  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  the 
weird  tales  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  and  his 
impossible  melodramas,  in  which  Poe's 
motlier  appeared,  in  1801,  as  a  chamber- 
maid, singing  and  dancing.  As  for  Poe, 
I  have  many  unpublished  letters  of  his, 
and  also,  among  others,  some  written  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  who,  with  others 
of  Poe's  female  cronies,  thought  she  was 
the  original  "Annabel  Lee."  Poor  Poe! 
He   abused   all    who   served   him — Grig- 
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wold,  John  Sartain  and  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
the  last  of  whom  showed  me  the  printed 
manuscript  of  *'  Ulalume,"  which  did  not 
impress  me  much,  as  I  frankly  told  her. 
That  poem  appeared  soon  afterward,  I 
thing  in  the  Whig  Review.  Poe's  needs 
compelled  him  to  accept  $10  for  every- 
thing he  wrote  for  that  periodical — at 
least  so  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Priestly,  a 


earned  money  while  he  was  surveyor  in 
the  Salem  Custom  House,  or  at  any  other 
time  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  who 
stood  well  on  his  own  feet.  I  received 
several  letters  from  him — one  written 
just  before  his  death  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year.  Another  letter,  which  he  wrote 
after  finishing  the  "  Tanglewood  Tales," 
1   may  copy  out  here.     It  will  show  the 
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fellow  Centurian  of  strict  veracity.  I 
have  also  somewhere  among  my  Poe  ma- 
terial a  letter  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  two  or 
three  letters  of  her  daughter,  Rosa  Mac- 
Kenzie,  for  whose  benefit  I  was  given  a 
check  for  $100,  which,  by  the  advice  of  a 
Baltimore  gentleman  acquainted  with  the 
family,  I  sent  to  her  in  separate  instal- 
ments of  $25  each. 

Hawthorne    was    different.      I    never 
heard  that  anybody  dared  send  him  un- 


estimate  Hawthorne  himself  placed  on 
these  children's  books  which  many  per- 
sons overlook  when  they  sum  up  the 
measure  of  his  work : 

Dear  Stoddard — I  beg  your  pardon  for  not 
writing  before;  but  I  have  been  very  busy, 
and  not  particularly  well.  I  enclose  a  letter 
from  Atherton.  Roll  up  and  pile  up  as  much 
of  a  snowball  as  you  can,  in  the  way  of  po- 
litical interest;  for  there  never  was  a  fiercer 
time  than  this,  among  the  office-seekers.     You 


Mr.  Stoddard  in  His  Study 


liad  better  make  your  point  in  the  Custom 
House  at  New  York,  if  possible;  for,  from 
what  I  can  learn,  there  will  be  a  poor  chance 
for  clerkships  in  Washington.  ...  I  have 
finished  the  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  and  they 
will  make  a  volume  about  the  size  of  the 
"  Wonder-book,"  consisting  of  six  myths — the 
Minotaur,   the    Golden    Fleece,    the    Story   of 


Proserpine,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  done  up  in  excel- 
lent style,  purified  from  all  moral  stains,  re- 
created as  good  as  new  or  better,  and  fully 
equal,  in  their  own  way,  to  Mother  Goose. 
I  never  did  anything  else  so  well  as  these  old 
baby  stories. 

In  haste,  truly  yours, 

Nath.  Hawthorne. 

New  York  City. 


Wrecks 

By  William  Hamilton  Hayne 

OSAD  it  is  v/hen  Hope's  brave  barque, 
That  breasted  high  the  waves. 
Is  borne  by  tidal  circumstance 
To  Sorrow's  sunless  caves ! 

O  strange  it  is  when  Love's  strong  ship, 

With  golden  sails  all  set, 
Is   cast  by   storm-winds   of  the   heart 

On  dark  shores  of  Regret! 

O  drear  it  is  when  Faith's  fair  fleet, 
That    wooed    the    morning    light, 

Is  swept  by  whirlwinds  of  the  deep 
To  Doubt's  unfathomed  night ! 

O  black  it  is  when  winds  and   waves 

In  banded  fury  roll. 
And  shatter  on  the  reefs  of  Sin 

The  white  ship  of  the  Soul ! 


At'cnsTA,  Ga  . 


Book    Illustration    as    an    Art 


By  Frank  Jewett  Malhcr,   Jr. 

Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  New  York  Eveninc;  Post 


VERY  often  graphic  illustration  serves 
not  art,  but  utility.  In  a  history, 
for  example,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
produce with  the  greatest  possible  fidel- 
ity portraits,  historic  landscapes,  build- 
ings, documents  and  the  like 
quite  irrespective  of  the  beauty 
of  the  objects  reproduced  or  of 
the  relation  of  the  picture  to  the 
printed  page.  Similarly  a  book 
of  travels  must  give  a  true  im- 
age of  the  country  described  in 
portraits  of  the  natives,  their 
houses  and  utensils ;  in  maps 
and  charts — and  all  this  without 
in  any  way  falsifying  for  the 
sake  of  artistic  effect  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  which 
may  be  in  themselves  unpleas- 
ing.  There  is  in  this  document- 
ary kind  of  illustration  a  better 
and  a  worse  way  of  printing 
and  arranging  the  plates,  but 
the  consideration  of  artistic  ef- 
fect remains  secondary — and 
properly  so — to  the  truthfulness 
of  the  historical  record.  Com- 
paratively few  books,  then,  lend 
themselves  naturally  and  com- 
pleted to  the  artist  illustrator ; 
and  these  books  deal  less  with 
facts  than  with  the  imagination. 
In  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama 
the  artist  illustrator  finds  his 
most  congenial  theme. 

The  methods  of  the  illustra- 
tor depend,  however — or  should 
depend — upon  the  appearance 
of  the  book  which  he  is  to  illus- 
trate, or  more  narrowly  upon 
the  typographical  character  of 
the  page  in  or  opposite  which  his 
picture  is  to  be  plac^  a.  For  the 
printed  page  has  a  distinct  deco- 
rative character,  good  or  bad,  from  which 
the  accompanying  illustration  should  not 
greatly  deviate.  It  is  to  the  disregard  of 
this  obvious  consideration  that  the  inade- 
quacy of  most  modern  illustration  is 
due. 

The  printed  page,  decoratively  speaking. 


is  a  square  or  oblong  panel  of  black  and 
white  surrounded  by  a  broad  white  bor- 
der. The  letterpress  panel,  again,  is 
made  up  of  horizontal  strips,  each  of 
which   is  composed   of  combinations  of 


Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village-green. 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 
Stilled  is  the  hum  that  thro'  the  hamlet  broke. 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  antient  oak 
The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 


(1) 


A  Har 

tion. 


monious  Page  through  Balance  of  Text  and  Illus- 
(From  Rogers's  Poems,  1827.     Reduced.) 


straight  and  curved  lines  of  some  thick- 
ness. The  panel  is  varied  by  blacker 
lines  and  dots  (large  capitals  and  certain 
marks  of  punctuation),  and  by  occasional 
spots  of  white  where  paragraph  indenta- 
tion or  an  incomplete  line  occurs.  The 
whole   letterpress   shows   a   strong   con- 
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(2)   Pure  Black  Line 
(After  a  wood  cut  in  Diirer's  Little  Passion. 


trast  of  black  and  white,  and  an  almost 
equally  notable  alternation  of  straight 
and  curved  lines.  The  black  in  well 
made  books  is  of  a  peculiar  depth  and 
sharpness  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from,  the  pressing  of  moist  paper  upon  an 
inked  i-elief  block. 

Illustration  of  a  technically  perfect 
kind  should  have  all  these  characteristics 
of  the  primed  page — should  be  composed 
of  thick  black  lines  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  white  of  the  page  and  should  be 
printed  from  a  relief  block  with  relatively 
the  same  amount  of  blackness  and 
pressure  that  serves  for  the  letter- 
press. In  other  words,  the  method 
of  the  artist  illustrator  should  be 
as  nearly  as  may  be  typographical  in 
character,  and  the  highest  achievement 
of  the  art  is  reached  in  the  wood  cuts 
after  Durer,  Holbein,  and  the  early  Ital- 
ian illustrators.  A  very  pleasing  exam- 
ple of  what  we  may  call  the  puristic  meth- 
od of  illustration  is  here  reproduced.    ( i ) 

The  page  from  an    earlv    edition    of 


Rogers's  poems  is  singularly 
restful  and  complete  for  the 
harmony  of  the  wood  cut  from 
Stothart's  design  with  the  let- 
terpress, and  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  firm  black  line 
which  in  this  slight  decorative 
composition  may  appear  triv- 
ial has  served  for  the  tragic 
designs  of  Diirer's  '*  Pas- 
sions "  and  Holbein's  ''  Dance 
of  Death."  Its  capabilities  are 
illustrated  in  the  reproduction 
of  one  of  Diirer's  best  designs 
for  the  wood  cuts.     (2) 

To  call  all  book  illustration 
done  in  any  other  medium  than 
the  black  line  (which  includes 
the  bolder  ^'  white  line  "  wood 
cuts)  inferior,  may  seem  very 
narrow.  But  the  logic  of  such 
a  view  is  impregnable.  Al- 
ways in  comparison  with  the 
printed  page,  any  design  exe- 
cuted in  monochrome  tone  is 
a  blurred  space ;  carried  out  in 
colored  tone,  a  smeared  space ; 
done  in  solid  and  overlaid  col- 
ors, a  splotched  space;  traced 
in  too  thin  line,  a  scratched 
)  space — in  every  case  the  illus- 

tration has  the  look  of  some- 
thing washed  or  niggled — not, 
as  it  should  have,  of  something  printed. 
Beautiful  pictures  are  made  in  all  these 
ways ;  perfect  books  only  by  the  use  of 
the  black  line  for  type  and  illustra- 
tions. 


(3)  Pen  Drawing  Photo-engraved 

(Uoduced  from  an  Illustration  by  Joseph  Pennell 
for  Highways  and  Byways  In  East  Anglia.  By 
permission  of  the  Macmlllan  Company.) 
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So  much  for  the  pure  doctrine  of  book 
illustration,  which  modern  taste  and 
commercial  considerations  make  an 
impractically  austere  one.  Among 
the  best  illustrators  of  to-day  the 
theoretically  best  method  is  the  least 
popular  for  the  following  historical 
reasons :  The  strong 
black  line  work  dis- 
appeared with  the  de- 
cadence of  the  printer's 
art  and  the  simultaneous 
improvement  of  copper- 
plate  engraving  and 
etching.  The  various 
attempts  to  revive  the 
better  method,  such  as 
that  represented  in  our 
illustration  ( i ) ,  were 
thwarted  by  the  attempt 
to  imitate  in  wood  on 
the  one  hand  the  tonal 
effects  of  painting  and 
])hotography,  on  the 
other  the  fine  copperplate 
line.  In  the  one  case  the 
solid  black  line  dissolved 
into  a  web  or  a  mist,  in 
the  other  it  dwindled  to 
a  scratch  too  slight  to 
hold  its  own  with  the 
type.  To  this  criticism 
much  of  the  intrinsically 
beautiful  drawing  of 
Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson  is  open. 
The  attempts  to  revive 
the  black  line,  such  as 
those  made  by  Walter 
Crane,  Burne-Jones, 
Howard  Pyle  and 
others,  have  relatively 
failed  because  the  at- 
tempt was  made  in  a 
**  precious  "  or  archaic 
spirit,  which  the  public 
is  prompt  to  suspect  and 
dislike.  If  any  one  will 
use  this  method,  with 
the  mastery  of  Mr. 
Phil  May,  with  equal 
taste  but  greater  energy,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund New,  his  reward  will  not  be  doubt- 
ful. Mr.  Pennell,  from  whom  a  charac- 
teristic illustration  is  presented  (3),  has 
had  no  reason  to  regret  casting  in  his  lot 
with  the  pen  men  rather  than  the  wash  men . 

It  is  the  photograph  that  has  played 


havoc  with  good  pen  drawing,  just  when 
photo-engraving  was  making  it  easy  to 
reproduce  drawings  of  all  sorts  without 
recourse  to  the  slow  processes  of  wood 
cutting.  People  like  the  "  finished  "  look 
of  a  photograph,  and  it  is  probably  vain 
to  tell  them  that  to  this  finish  all  the  high- 


(4)    Tone 
(Howard  Pyle 


Drawing   Reproduced   by   the   Half-tone   Process 
in  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Blue  Flower.    By  permission 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

er  expressional  qualities  are  sacrificed. 
But  the  damage  of  the  photograph  goes 
deeper  than  photography  itself.  It  has 
produced  a  school  of  designers  in  mono- 
chrome who  fairly  rival  the  dullness  of 
the  photograph  without  attaining  its  de- 
pressing accuracy.     This  is  not  to  con- 
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demn  either  photography  or  drawing  in 
tone.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  in  itself  a 
beautiful  method,  as  is  shown  in  the  very 
lovely  example  of  Mr.  Pyle's  work  here 
represented  (4)  ;  but  it  is  certainly,  when 
used  with  a  handsome  printed  page,  an 
inapptopriate  method. 

We  shall  most  cheerfully  review  cur- 
rent methods  of  illustration  by  beginning 
at  the  lowest  depths  and  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  peak,  which  Diirer  and  Hol- 
bein still  hold  in  splendid  isolation.    The 


wood  cuts,  brings  such  iiliistrations  mid 
sufficient  harmony  with  the  letterpress. 
The  triie  wood  cut  which  shows  many 
gradations  of  tone  is  better  than  the  tone 
drawing  or  painting  which  it  frequently 
mimics  only  in  case  it  uses  the  line 
boldly  and  shows  a  measurable  amount 
of  the  white  paper.  The  etching  and  steel 
engraving  are  never  quite  harmonious 
with  the  printed  page,  but  if  the  line  be 
bold  and  the  framing  of  the  print  formal 
and  in  keeping   with   the    typographical 


(ij)   Photographic  Illustration. 
<Kn..n  Iho  Jnmes  K.  Ilackett  Edition  of  The  Crisis.     By  permission  of  the  MacmiUan  Company.) 


nethermost  depth  of  modern  book  illus- 
i ration  is  the  half-tone  print  from  a  pho 
lograph.  I  present  not  the  most  shock- 
ing, perhaps,  but  the  latest  and  most  con- 
spicuous example  (5).  Almost  equally  bad 
IS  the  half-tone  cut  from  a  tone  drawing 
l)hotographically  conceived.  But  this 
form  of  illustration  can  be  much  im- 
proved by  skillful  retouching  with  the 
jrraver— to  show  the  white  paper  at  all 
HI  a  book  illustration  is  a  sign  of  grace 
in  the  illustrator.  With  monochrome 
.ij^ocs.  of  course,  all  colored  drawings 
But  the  use  of  a  solid  black  outline  and 
frame,    after    the    fashion    of    Japanese 


decoration  the  effect  is  pleasing.  Steel 
engraving  and  etching,  however,  have 
been  too  often — as  in  the  otherwise  love- 
ly Turner  vignettes  (6),  one  of  whichends 
this  article— merely  a  backhanded  and  la- 
borious way  of  getting  effects  of  tone  oth- 
erwise more  easily  attained.  Chalk  and 
charcoal  drawings  again  lack  typograph- 
ical character,  but  if  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  the  whites  be  carried 
through  the  design  go  sufficiently  well 
with  the  types.  Indeed  in  tonal  drawing*? 
of  all  sorts  the  reduction  of  the  grades 
of  tone  and  the  saving  of  the  whites 
makes    for    good    typographical    effect. 
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Ren  drawing,  reproduced  by  photo-en- 
graving or  preferably  on  the  wood  block, 
is,  as  ihc  reader  has  already  been  told  to 
weariness,  the  ideal  form  of  book  illus- 
tration. Jt  is  open  chiefly  to  the  danger 
of  a  too  minute  hatching,  which  gives  the 
effect  of  gray  tone  rather  than  black  and 
white  lines.  Mr.  Abbey's  masterly  illus- 
trations are  not  free  from  this  defect,  and 
the  prestidigitous  creations  of  Daniel 
Vierge  were  often, with  all  their  luminos- 
ity, too  gray  for  the  printed  page.  This 
equivalency  of  text  and  picture  is 
very  nearly  the  law  and  gospel  of  ar- 
tistic bookmaking.  If  the  illustrations 
are  painted,  etched  or  engraved,  the  let- 
terpress, respectively,  should  be  painted, 
etched  or  engraved,  and  exceptionallv 
charming  books  have  been  made  by  these 
extravagant  methods. 

I     need    hardly     add    that    all     these 
niceties  do  not  apply  to  magazine  illus- 


tration, where  there  is  a  single  font  of 
type,  and  the  printed  page  has  slight  ar- 
tistic possibilities.  All  that  can  fairly  be 
asked  of  the  magazines  is  that  they  do  not 
sacrifice  the  book  that  is  to  be  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  magazine  that  is.  Fi- 
nally, I  have  talked  of  methods  in  rela- 
tion to  book  illustration  rather  than  of 
the  various  uses  to  which  these  methods 
may  be  put.  The  delightful  water  colors 
of  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  masterly  por- 
traits of  Gustav  Kruell,  the  amazing  tran- 
scripts from  old  paintings  by  Timothy 
Cole,  the  brilliant  color  sketches  of  South- 
western scenery  by  Maxfield  Parrish, 
the  solemn  creations  of  Elihu  Ved- 
der — all  these  and  their  like  are 
independent  works  of  art.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  magazines  is  fortuitous.  If 
}'ou  l)in(l  such  pictures  together  you  have 
not  an  illustrated  book,  but  an  album,  and 
picture  books  are  another  story. 

New  York  City. 


(G)    Line  Engraving  with  Tonal  Effect.  (Turner's  The  Nile  in  Tlie  l':i)iriii-(\nn. ) 


Concerning    the    Collecting    of   Autographs 

By  Adrian  H.   Joline 

Author  of  "  Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector  " 


UPON  the  principle  of  dichotomous 
division,  mankind  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  classes :  Those  who 
collect  autographs  and  those  who  do  not. 
I  am  addressing-  myself  to  the  second  and 
numerically  larger  class ;  for  to  the  oth- 
ers I  can  impart  nothing  of  interest  or  of 
value.     They  know  it  all  themselves. 

A  well-beloved  friend,  known  in  the 
world  of  literature,  said  not  long  ago,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  students  of 
a  neighboring  university,  that  there  were 
four  ways  of  getting  autographs — that 
is  to  say,  by  reception,  by  gift,  by  pur- 
chase, and  by  theft.  I  do  not  reproduce 
his  exact  words,  but  only  my  recollection 
of  them  as  he  repeated  them  to  me,  while 
we  were  enjoying  a  sociable  cigar  on  the 
pleasant  piazza  of  "  the  inn."  He  did  not 
refer  to  a  fifth  method,  adopted  only  by 
fiends,  which  may  be  styled  "  extor- 
tion," possibly  because  he  regarded  it  as 
a  species  of  th.e  genus  theft.  It  is  the 
devotee  of  extortion  who  makes  the  hon- 
orable guild  of  autograph  collectors  un- 
justly odious  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 
J  le  surely  overlooked  other  methods 
which  may  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

T  have  endeavored  elsewhere  in  a  mild 
and-humble  way  to  vindicate  the  lover  of 
autographs,  truly  so  called,  but  I  fear 
that  my  well  meant  efifort  has  not  been 
overwhelmingly  successful.  An  acquaint- 
ance who  pretended  that  he  had  read 
the  dissertation  said  smilingly  to  me, 
"  Why,  [  used  to  collect  autographs  my- 
self wlun  I  was  a  boy,"  unconsciously 
classing  the  i)ursuit  with  the  feeble  striv- 
ings of  childliood.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
l)ose  to  argue  the  matter.  If  a  man  is 
color-blind,  you  can  never  make  him  see 
color  by  explaining  it  to  him,  and  if  he 
does  not  comprehend  intuitively  the  good 
there  is  in  the  collecting  of  autographs, 
all  the  logic  of  the  schools  will  lie  inef- 
fectual to  convince  him.  It  must  come 
to  him  like  an  appreciation  of  Tintoretto, 
We  will  assume  as  a  postulate  that  it  is 
of  benefit  to  gather  into  possession  the 
veritable  writings  of  the  famous,  the 
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things  which  their  own  hands  made,  and 
we  will  consider  only  the  way  of  a  man 
with  the  autograph. 

A  notable  thing  it  is,  indeed,  to  receive 
from  a  person  of  distinction  an  autograph 
letter  addressed  to  one's  self,  voluntarily 
written  without  previous  solicitation. 
Obviously  it  must  be  only  the  favored 
few  who  are  able  to  point  proudly  to  let- 
ters of  that  order;  men  like  James  T. 
Fields,  Collier,  the  publisher,  Elliot  Dan- 
forth,  or  Laurence  Hutton,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, refuses  to  admit  any  other  sort 
within  the  attractive  boundaries  of  his 
collection.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought 
that  at  some  day  such  treasures  must 
either  be  added  to  the  multitude  of  sal- 
able autographs  or  be  buried  irretriev- 
ably in  some  splendid  library  where  no- 
body will  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
The  surest  way  of  consigning  to  oblivion 
a  collection  of  autographs  is  to  bestow 
it  upon  a  public  library,  over  whose  glass- 
covered  cases  may  well  be  inscribed 
lasciate  ogni  speraiiza.  A  few  framed 
specimens,  like  the  fine  George  Washing- 
ton on  the  walls  of  the  Bodleian,  wdiich 
stirs  with  pride  the  heart  of  the  American 
visitor,  are  suitable  enough ;  but  an  auto- 
graph collection  is  not  to  be  stored  away 
in  locked  cabinets  or  steel-bound  vaults. 
It  is  something  to  be  played  with,  to  be 
pawed  over,  to  be  arranged  and  rear- 
ranged, perpetually  to  be  added  to,  en- 
larged, revised  and  improved.  It  should 
be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  paste  and 
of  albums.  It  should  be  protected  by 
wrappers  or  by  portfolios  only,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  complete  ''  sets." 
such  as  "  Signers,  of  the  Declaration," 
"  Presidents,"  ''  Kings  of  England." 
"  Napoleon's  Marshals,"  or  "  Generals  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  these,  when  com- 
pleted and  associated  with  the  choicest  of 
portraits,  may  be  bound  by  our  pet  binder 
in  the  richest  of  crushed  levant,  or  in  the 
more  durable  pigskin,  which  Doctor  Em- 
met is  said  to  favor. 

It  is  also  a  delightful  thing  to  acquire 
the  autograph  by  gift,  and  the  soul  of  the 
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collector  expands  with  emotion  when  he 
contemplates  the  charmin,e^  specimens  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  bountiful  friends. 
[  cannot  forget  my  own  joy  over  the  rare 
letter  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  sent  to  me  by 
a  generous  brother  lawyer,  or  the  manu- 
script notes  of  a  speech  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster which  came  from  a  kind  book  lover 
of  Boston,  or  the  Rufus  Choate  manu- 
script, a  portentous  array  of  wild  scrawl- 
ings,  the  gift  of  another  New  York  law- 
yer; or  the  benefactions  of  many  others 
who  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  collector 
without  altogether  sharing  in  them. 
George  William  Curtis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  few  who  realize  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  when  he 


parted  with  the  notelet  which  I  am  look- 
ing upon  at  the  present  moment : 


wW^\uKJi}^<AA>4      ? 


"  My  Dear  Curtis  :  Who  can  be  the  friend 
who   asks   for   the   signature  of  the   unhappy 
"W.  M.  Thackeray." 

I  do  not  know  who  that  friend  was,  but 


^/^^^^^ 


^ 


^i^^^^^^ 


^^c^^d^    <^^^/iey2Jf  /ty-i^^^  2cp^M^t^ 
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^^^Z/^^'^:^?^^. 


he  deserved  summary  punishment  be- 
cause he  asked  for  a  signature  only.  He 
who  begs  for  a  signature  is  lost.  He  has 
not  attained  the  lowest  round  of  the  lad- 
der ;  he  has  the  same  relation  to  the  king- 
dom of  collection  as  the  patent  medicine 
advertisement  has  to  literature  or  which 
the  lad  with  his  hoard  of  postage-stamps 
has  to  Beverly  Chew  or  to  Howard  Mans- 
field. I  shall  never  feel  that  I  have  ac- 
complished anything  worthy  of  note  un- 
til I  shall  have  secured  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
shall  make  the  request  for  a  signature 
cquivalc*nt  to  an  overt  act  of  treason. 

Not  many  of  us  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  help  of  such  assistants  as  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  whose 
masterpiece,  according  to  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  will  go  with  Montaigne,  with 
the  essays  of  Goldsmith,  and  with  Lamb's 
"  Elia,"  upon  one  of  the  low  shelves, 
where  it  will  always  help  to  give  joy  in 
the  reading.  This,  in  his  clear  flowing 
band,  is  under  my  eyes  as  I  write : 


**  Beverly  Farms,  Mass., 

"  August  2 1  St,  1879. 
"  My  Dear  Longfellow  : 

"  I  send  you  a  letter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker 
with  a  request  which  I  know  you  will  comply 
with.  The  daughter  he  refers  to,  as  you  may 
remember,  married  Tennyson's  son.  If  you 
would  have  the  kindness,  after  writing  the 
lines  marked  for  yourself,  to  send  the  whole, 
letter  and  all,  to  Emerson,  he  to  Whittier,  and 
V/hittier  to  me,  I  should  feel  in  sending  back 
the  manuscript  that  I  had  made  Mr.  Locker 
happy,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  do,  for 
he  has  shown  me  much  kindness,  though  I 
have  never  seen  him.  I  cannot  help  the  fact 
that  his  letter  has  a  few  complimentary  words 
about  myself — you  can  skip  those,  if  you  will 
read   the   rest. 

"  Always   faithfully   yours, 

"  O.  W.  Holmes.'' 

If  a  man  who  has  any  love  for  books 
or  for  the  makers  of  books  pauses  to  pon- 
der over  this  kindly  epistle,  his  imagina- 
tion must  surely  be  stimulated  when  he 
reflects  that  it  was  written  by  the  witty 
poet  and  essayist,  who  is  one  of  our  im- 
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mortals;  that  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  greater  poet — albeit  not  so  lovable 
as  the  Autocrat — to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ;  and  that  it  reminds  us  of  the 
accomplished  creator  of  "  London  Lyr- 
ics,'  whose  charming  ''  Confidences  "  re- 
veal the  literary  life  of  London  in  his  day. 
It  recalls,  also,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
great  Laureate,  and  the  wonderful  New 
Englanders,  Emerson  and  Whittier,  who 
certainly  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  their  kind  friends.  The 
most  contemptuous  reviler  of  our  tribe 
must  confess  that  such  a  gentle  interven- 
tion as  that  of  Holmes  gives  testimony 
to  the  work  and  to  the  dignity  of  our  oc- 
cupation. 

Not  unlike  the  Autocrat's  letter  is  this 


one  addressed  to  Curtis  and  which  I  am 
pleased  to  have  in  my  collection : 

"  SuNNYSiDE,  September  12th,  1854. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

"  I  hasten  to  furnish  the  autographs  you  re- 
quest for  those  two  '  enthusiastic,  lovely  and 
sensible '  young  ladies  of  whom  you  speak. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  autograph  mania 
it  is  quite  a  relief  to  have  such  fair  and  inter- 
esting applicants. 

"  Yours   very   truly, 

"  Washington  Irving. 
"  George  W.   Curtis,   Esq." 

It  is  comical  to  observe  the  old  bache- 
lor's willingness  to  oblige  pretty  girls,  as 
if  their  requests  for  autographs  were  less 
tiresome  than  those  of  the  thing  called 
man.     But   Irving  was   always   fond  of 


X<=.*^^<^^   <^/^///7^ 
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feminine  society,  true  as  he  was  to  the  ever  appeals  strongly  to  the  legatee;  the 

memory  of  the  one  whom  he  lost  in  her  taste  itself  must  be  inherited,  and  it  does 

o-irlhood.  "ot  pass  by  testamentary  disposition. 

Another    means    of    obtaining    auto-  It  is  the  fate  of  most  collections  to  be 
graphs,  which  may  be  a  subhead  under  dispersed,  and  in  my  copy  of  Draper's 
tiie    title    "  Gift,"    is    exchange.     There  book  I  have  inserted    a    letter    of    the 
was  more  exchanging  done  in  the  earlier  worthy  old  Dominie  Sprague,  in  which 
days  than  now.     Perhaps  the  most  dis-  he    writes    characteristically :    "  If    you 
tinguished  instance  on  record  is  that  one  happen  to  have  any  duplicates,  and  will 
described  in  the  books,  when  Doctor  Wil-  tell  me  what  they  are,  and  which  you 
Ham  B.  Sprague,  a  renowned  pioneer  in  want,  I  will  see  if  I  can  accommodate  you 
the  ranks,  parted  with  the  only  known  by  an  exchange.     When  I  began  to  col- 
letter  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  written  to  lect  autographs  I  was  the  intimate  friend 
General  Washington  on  July  5,  1777.     It  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Gilmour,  of 
went    to    Doctor    Thomas    Addis    Em-  your  city,  the  first  collector  I  ever  knew, 
met  in  a  barter,  practically  costing  Dr.  But  it  is  long  since  his  collection  was  sold 
lunmet  $700,  according  to  the  testimony  and,  I  suppose,  scattered  to  the  winds." 
of  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  who  published  Gilmour  (or  Gilmor)  was  of  Baltimore, 
a  volume  about  the  signers  of  the  Decla-  and  some  of  his  quondam  possessions  are 
ration  of  Independence  and  the  signers  in  my  own  collection, 
of  the  Constitution.     Lynch,  the  youth-  Most  of  us    must    acquire    our    auto- 
ful  signer,  who  was  lost  at  sea  when  only  graphs  as  Major    General    Stanley    ac- 
thirty  years  old,  ranks  with  Button  Gwin-  quired  his  ancestors — by  purchase ;  from 
nett,  of  Georgia,  as  the  rarest  of  the  noble  dealers,  from  private  owners,  and  from 
company.     Gwinnett  left    no    holograph  sales  at  auction.     It  is  said  that  auction 
letter  at  all,  but  there  are  several  auto-  sales  of  autographs  began  in  London  in 
graph  documents  of  his  which  are  almost  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
as  valuable  as  letters.     Dr.  Sprague  had  since  1823  they  have  been  quite  frequent 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Judge  Bushrod  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  in 
Washington,   and   pbtained   his   permis-  Philadelphia.     It  is  not  at  all  a  romantic 
sion  to  select  whatever  he  pleased  from  or  picturesque  way,  and  one  cannot  grow 
the   voluminous   correspondence   of   the  very  loquacious  or  gossipy    about    such 
General,  leaving  copies  of  those  he  de-  purely  mercantile  transactions.    As  in  the 
sired  to  possess.     He  chose  about  fifteen  case  of  books,  the  auction  prices  seldom 
hundred,    among    them    the    unrivaled  afford  any  just  criterion  of  value.    There 
Lynch,  the  envy  and  despair  of  modern  may  be  an  enthusiast,  bent  upon  gaining 
American  collectors  who  must  needs  be  certain  items,  who  will  run  up  the  prices 
content    with    ''  cut  "    signatures.     It    is  to  fabulous  bights,  and  again,  there  may 
said  that  the  fortunate  owner  once  re-  be  occasions  when  by  reason  of  indifference 
fused  $5,000  for  it,  and  it  is  now  the  prop-  or  of  inadequate  advertising,  the  finest 
erty  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  specimens  are  knocked  down  for  a  trifling 
My  literary    friend    who    enumerated  sum,butgenerallytoprofessionals.  I  never 
four  ways  of  gathering  autographs  over-  got  a  bargain  in  my  life;  and  if  an  ama- 
looked  inheritance,  as  well  as  extortion  teur  shows  himself  at  such  sales    he  is 
and  exchange.     The  Leffingwell  coUec-  promptly  frozen  out  by  a  combination  of 
tuMi   was  bequeathed  to  a  niece  of  the  the  dealers.     Usually  it  is  better  to  deal 
original  collector ;  part  of  Dr.  Sprague's  with  one  of  the  regular  tradesmen  in  au- 
went  to  his  son,  a  respected  lawyer  in  tographs ;  the  private  vender  is  common- 
New  York,  who  transferred  it  to  the  ac-  ly  impossible.     The  dealer  will  ask  more 
complished    Albanian    and    entertaining  than  his  wares  are  really  worth,  but  we 
after-dinner  speaker.  John  Boyd  Thach-  must  make  due  allowance,  and  as  most  of 
er;   J  .  Bailey  Myers  left  his  large  accu-  up  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  which 
mulations  to  his  son  and  daughter,  and  demand  our  attention,  we  ought  to  pav 
Mrs.  hlv.  of  Providence,  who  is  an  al-  him  for  the  time  he  saves  us  as  well  as 
most  utiKiuc  example  of  a  woman  col-  for  his  expert  judgment,  and  the  money 
lector,   handed   down   her  stores   to  her  is  not  thrown  away.    It  is  curious  to  note 
daughter  and  to  her  grandson.     But   T  that  some  American  autographs  are  very 
question  whether  an  inherited  collection  dear  in  England  and  most  English  auto- 
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graphs  are  correspondingly  dear  in  New 
York.  This  is  of  Httle  moment  to  those 
money-kings  wlio  have  taken  to  auto- 
graphs, and  who  think  nothing  of  sweep- 
ing up  a  collection  of  thousands,  while  we 
humbler  disciples  are  conscious  of  guilt 
when  we  timidly  venture  a  few  hundred 
dollars  after  much  pondering  and  self- 
castigation.  Yet  I  believe  that  he  who 
painfully  brings  together  his  beloved 
scraps  piecemeal  has  more  pleasure  out 
of  it  than  those  who  purchase  at  whole- 
sale. 

As  to  theft  and  extortion,  it  is  well  not 
to  go  into  details.  By  some  the  auto- 
graph is  classed  with  the  umbrella  and 
the  animals  ferce  naturcc,  wherein  no 
right  of  property  exists.  I  do  not  justify 
the  larceny  of  an  autograph  letter  for 
purposes  of  gain,  but  when  I  am  permit- 
ted to  brov/se  peacefully  in  some  fat  let- 
ter-book appertaining  to  a  Philistine  who 
knows  not  the  joy  of  collecting,  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  purloin  that  which 
means  nothing  to  him,  but  much  to  me. 
Hitherto  I  have  sternly  resisted  the  voice 
of  the  tempter. 


"  Why  comes  temptation,  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master,   and   make   crouch  beneath   his 
foot." 

And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph. 

A  confiding  friend  once  admitted  to 
me  that  he  had  stolen  a  set  of  autographs 
and  years  afterward,  tortured  by  con- 
science, had  made  restitution  to  the  true 
owner,  who  had  never  missed  them.  I 
have  forgiven  the  caitiff  who  robbed  me 
of  a  precious  manuscript  volume  in  the 
handwriting  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
1  prized  it  highly,  but  he  must  have  felt 
such  a  strong  affection  for  it  that  he  was 
unable  to  fight  against  the  impulse  to 
have  it  for  his  own.  It  was  a  book  of  re- 
ligious reflections,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
do  him  good ;  yet  he  can  never  be  very 
happy  with  it. 

The  London  Athenceiim  observed  in 
1855  that  "  the  story  of  what  History 
owes  to  the  autograph  collectors  would 
make  a  pretty  book."  That  book  has 
never  yet  been  written,  but  I  intend  to 
write  it  in  that  happy  period  of  life  when 
a  man  has  time  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

New  York  City. 


Books   of   the    Year 


Once  again  The  Independent  at- 
tempts briefly  to  sum  up  the  literary 
activity  of  the  year,  omitting  no  doubt 
here  and  there  a  book  which  to  some 
for  individual  reasons  may  seem  worthy 
of  notice,  but  including  nothing  which  is 
not  for  a  time  at  least  memorable.  On 
the  whole  the  output  falls  somewhat  be- 
low that  which  we  reviewed  in  our  Book 
Number  of  last  November.  Among  the 
novels  there  are  good  stories  to  be  sure, 
but,  for  example,  no  Kirn,  no  Eleanor, 
no  Richard  Yea  and  Nay;  there  is  noth- 
ing comparable  in  Biography  to  the 
Thomas  Huxley;  in  Sociology,  tho  we 
have  the  admirable  work  of  Professor 
Giddings  and  Mr.  Ghent,  there  is  noth- 
ing quite  of  the  scope  of  The  English 
Utilitarians,  to  mention  no  other  work ; 
no  critical  volume  this  year  is  quite  equal 
to  the  History  of  Chinese  Literature, 
Victorian  Prose  Masters,  Life  in  Poetry, 
or  Ephemera  Critica.  Only  in  Religion 
and   Poetry  can  we  say  that    the    past 


twelve  months  have  been  as  fertile  in 
enduring  or,  at  least,  significant  works 
as  the  preceding  period.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reading  through  the  follow- 
ing summary. 

Novels 

Sir   Richard    Galmady.       By    Lucas  Malet.     Dodd. 

.$1.50. 
The  Kentons.     By  William  Dean  Howells.     Harper. 

.$1..50. 
The  Westcotes.     By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.   Scribners 

$1.40. 
The  Valley  of  Decision.     By  Edith  Wharton.   Scrib- 
ners.     $1.50. 
The  Lady  Paramount.     By  Henry  Harland.     Lane. 

$1.50. 
'J'he  Two   Vanrevels.     By  Booth   Tarkington.      Mc- 

Oure.     $1.50. 
TJie  Conqueror.     By  Gertrude  Atherton.     Macmi!- 

lan.     $1.50. 
Audrey.     By  Mary  Johnston.     Houghton.     $1.50. 
The    Cavalier.      By    George    W.    Cable.      Scribner. 

$1.50. 
The    Leopard's    Spots.       By    Thomas    Dixon,     Jr. 

Doubleday.     $1.50. 
The     Virginian.       By    Owen    Wister.       Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
Dorothy   Vernon.     By  Charles  Major.     Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
Confessions  of  a  Wife.    By  Mary  Adams.    Century. 

$1.50. 
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Captain    Macktin.       by    Richard    Harding    Davis. 

Scribners.     $1.50. 
The  Portion  of  Labor.     By  Mary  Wilicins.     Harper. 

$1.50. 
The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.     By  George 

Douglas.     McClure.     $1.50. 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.     By  Conan  Doyle. 

McClure.     $1.50. 
The   God   Seeker.     By   Peter   Rosegger.      Putnams. 

$1.50. 
The    Man    from    Qlengarri/.     By     Ralph     Connor. 

Revell.     $1.50. 
Lives  of  the  Hunted.     By  Seton  Thompson.     Scrib- 
ners.    $1.50. 
^Spindle    and    Plouuh.      By    Mrs.    Henry    Dudeney. 

Dodd.     $1.50. 

When  the  making  of  literature  be- 
comes a  profession  rather  than  a  voca- 
tion, when  the  m.otive  is  commercial 
rather  than  artistic,  we  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. The  decline  in  the  quality  of  fic- 
tion is  particularly  noticeable.  And  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Every- 
body from  Caliban  up  has  been  introduced 
to  Cadmus.  The  successful  novelist, 
liierefore,  no  longer  writes  according  to 
purely  literary  standards,  but  to  please  the 
cosmopolitan  taste  of  this  ''  average  read- 
er," whose  imagination  reaches  from  the 
gutter  to  Newport,  from  the  saloon  to 
the  attk,  from  the  ballet  to  the  morgue. 
IVecisely  what  will  happen  when  this 
j^oblin  laced  intelligence  knocks  at  the 
door  of  Science  for  information  does  not 
yet  appear.  So  far  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects show  by  their  diction  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  work  that  they  have  not 
been  compelled  to  contend  with  his  va- 
garies. P)Ut  let  them  take  warning.  He 
lias  polluted  with  his  undisciplined  mind 
and  distorted  fancy  the  stage  and  every 
form  of  literary  and  dramatic  art,  even 
to  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a  "  Hood- 
lum "  poet.  And  he  is  coming  their  way. 
I  le  is  crawling  up  over  the  backs  of  every 
monstrous  doctrine  of  soul  life  to  de- 
mand from  them  an  explanation  of  his 
own  (leformity.  Then  there  will  be  crim- 
inations and  recriminations,  and  the 
haughty  biologists  will  be  seduced  into 
fitting  a  theory  of  the  truth  to  his  hydra 
headed  existence. 

A  curious  example  of  the  eflfect  of  this 
monster  minded  imagination  upon  liter- 
tiry  art  is  .V;>  Richard  Cahnady.  The 
fasrmation  of  this  s})lendid  romance  is 
horrid  rather  than  ])lcasant.  The  hero's 
deformity  is  typical  of  something  hideous 
'ind  unnatural  in  the  author's' own  ge- 
nius. She  shortens  a  great  nature  moral- 
ly as  well  as  physically.  Tt  is  her  conces- 
sion to  a  pervcrselv 'intelligent  class  of 
readers.  In  a  different  way  and  less 
ix)werfullv    The    Kentom    gratifies    the 


same  inquisitive  demands.  Importatit 
characters  are  subjected  to  a  kind  of  lit- 
erary crucifixion,  and  so  tortured  into  re- 
vealing all  those  delicate  and  linconfessed 
emotions  of  normal  life.  Instead  of  de- 
forming the  hero,  Mr.  Howells  shows  the 
clairvoyant  wat  of  a  fiend  in  discovering 
the  centers  of  suffering  in  human  sensi- 
bilities. 

A  happy  contrast  to  these  two  novels 
is  The  Westcotcs.  The  essence  of  such 
fiction  is  in  itself  embalming  and  serves 


OWEN   WISTER, 
Author  of  The  Virginian 

to  insure  preservation.  There  is  a  sort 
of  scholarly  uprightness,  a  fidelity  to  the 
gospel  of  literature  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  all  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  work,  and 
nowadays  such  integrity  is  rarer  than  ge- 
nius. A  curious  illustration  of  an  au- 
thor's ambition  to  perform  her  task  con- 
scientiously, without  being  able  to  vital- 
ize it,  is  The  Valley  of  Decision.  This 
novel  is  really  a  display  of  all  the  refine- 
ments of  artistic  writing,  but  lacks  the 
life  im])ulse  received  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  human  experience.  Having 
created  it  with  that  true  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  belongs  only  to  cultured 
minds,  Mrs.  Wharton  could  not  give  the 
breath  of  life  to  the  beautiful  body  of  her 
thought. 

Two  novels  of  the  year  evidently  re- 
sult from  a  sort  of  light-minded  enchant- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  In  The 
Lady  Paramount  all  the  characters  wear 
the  indefinable  charm  of  nnrcality,  and 
hoodwink  tlic  reader  away  from  his  pro- 
saic world  into  a  green- wood  realm  of 
pretty  passion  and  poetry.  Like  The 
Two  Vanrevels /it  is  as  delicately  wrought 
as  a  spider's  web,  but  stretched  in  every 
heavenly  direction  like  a  bright  net  of  ro- 
mantic love.  In  novels  of  this  kind  we 
have  a  happy  adaptation  of  human  types 
and  circumstances  to  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  a  giant  fairy  lore. 

Six  of  the  most  important  novels  of 
the  year  have  been  historical  romances. 
The  poor  critics  tear  their  hair  in  vain. 
They  blaspheme  and  call  the  authors  of 
them  "  chosen  names,"  but  these  senti- 
mental depredations  into  history  continue. 
71ic  Conqueror,  which  is  a  woman's  in- 
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terpretation  of  Alexander  Hamilton's 
character  written  in  a  kind  of  historical 
stage  whisper,  created  a  sensation,  and 
while  the  book  is  not  without  merit,  there 
is  too  much  thickening  of  history  to  the 
consistency  of  fiction,  a  shameless  stuf- 
fing in  of  figurative  laurels  for  the  hero'^ 
brow.  Audrey  was  another  popular 
book.  The  chief  distinction  about  Mary 
Johnston  as  an  historical  novelist  is  her 
faculty  for  making -a  romantic  rainbow 
of  colonial  civilization  in  Virginia.  It 
niatters  little  what  the  characters  do  or 
say,  all  is  said  and  done  so  beautifully 
and  in  such  unclouded  weather  that  we 
have  become  reconciled  to  her  happy  per- 
version of  facts.  The  Cavalier  was  much 
talked  of  last  winter.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  and  around  a  Confederate  camp 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  there  are  no 
great  military  movements  in  it. 
Yet  it  is  vastly  superior  to  many 
more  pretentious  historical  nov- 
els where  great  victories  and 
overwhelming  defeats  are  crowd- 
ed upon  battle-fields  measured 
out  by  literary  inches.  The  Leop- 
ard's  Spots  is  a  tale  of  recon- 
struction days  in  North  Carolina 
with  an  ulterior  motive.  The  au- 
thor has  bodly  declared  that  his 
object  in  writing  the  story  is  to 
get  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  repealed.  This  is 
sensational,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
and  would  be  ominous  if  the  book 
measured  up  to  Mr.  Dixon's  fa- 
natical purpose.  But  by  far  the 
best  historical  romance  of  the 
year  is  The  Virginian.  It  is  not 
only  a  distinct  contribution  to 
our  historic  literature,  but  it 
completely  fulfills  the  highest  re- 
quirements for  the  historical 
novel.  "  The  color  is  uniform,, 
the  details  are  in  keeping,  the 
manners  spring  from  religion, 
and  the  actions  from  the  passions 
and  the  characters  are  consist- 
ent." Dorothy  Vernon  is  a  char- 
acter study  with  an  English  his- 
toric setting.  And  no  more  charm- 
ing story  has  been  written  this 
year  than  this  tale  of  a  thorough- 
bred English  maid  whose  red- 
glory  crowned  head  shines  like  a 
jewel  in    the    love    light 
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turned  back  upon  her  now  far  down  the 
corridors  of  time. 

We  have  suffered  less  than  usual  from 
the  producers  of  *'  intimate  literature." 
Let  us  hope  this  mockery  of  sacred  rec- 
ords is  at  an  end.  llic  Confessions  of  a 
Wife  is  the  only  notable  sacrilege  of  the 
kind  committed  this  year.  In  this  novel 
we  learn  all  the  heart  burnings  of  a  mis- 
guided woman  who  provokes  her  husband 
into  evil  courses,  and  then  receives  him 
back,  repentant,  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
guardian  angel  whose  health  has  been 
wrecked  by  the  prayerful  strain  she  has 
undergone.  Captain  Macklin  is  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  romantic  hysteria  of  these 
feminine  revelations.  It  is  the  diary  of 
a  vigorous  American  youth,  and  goes  far 
to  prove  that  while  these  young  animals 
are  capable  of  a  frank  egotism,  yet  their 
c-gotism  is  the  cheerful  expression  of  a 
boundless  vitality  which  in  no  way  re- 
sembles the  morbid  self-consciousness  of 
the  female  love-letter  writer.  The  book 
deserves  particular  attention  also  because 
it  represents  an  important  phase  of  the 
evolution  of  a  newspaper  m.an  into  a  full 
fledged  novelist. 

Mary  Wilkins  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished her  masterpiece  this  year.  The 
Portion  of  Labor  is  a  study  of  New  Eng- 
Vd\u\  life  with  the  scenes  laid  in  a  shoe 
factory.  And  altho  the  labor  problem  is 
constantly  discussed,  the  book  is  a  mi- 
nute psychological  analysis'  rather  than  a 
contribution  to  political  economy,  sociol- 
ogy or  socialism.  It  is  the  author's  way 
of  demonstrating  the  soul  life  of  human- 
ity under  hard  pressure.  Another  analyt- 
ical novel  is  The  House  zvith  the  Green 
Shutters.  This  is  a  remorseless  analysis 
of  life  in  a  little  Scotch  village.  Unlike 
Miss  Wilkins,  who  dissects  character 
with  compassion  and  tenderness.  Mr. 
Douglas  sliowcd  a  coldly  impersonal  skill 
in  ])()rtraying  the  shame  and  suffering  of 
his  people. 

For  some  readers,  however,  the  most 
exciting  event  of  the  year  in  the  literary 
world  was  the  resurrection  of  Conan 
Doyle's  famous  detective  in  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles.  This  gentleman's 
reputation  for  accomplishing  the  impos- 
sible is  so  well  established  that  we  were 
prepared  to  herald  anything  he  did  as 
marvelous.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  liis  faculty    for    doing    incredible 


things,  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we 
are  growing  weary  of  the  monotony  of 
his  inspiration. 

Last  year  we  had  some  notable  forest 
fiction,  but  if  we  except  that  mad  tragedy 
of  fire  and  death  among  the  Styrian  Alps, 
The  God  Seeker,  there  has  been  no  real 
interpretation  of  life  in  the  forest  during 
the  year.  The  Man  from  Glengarry  comes 
nearer  than  any  other  book.  But  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  the  author's 
Sunday  school  doctrines  hamper  him 
somewhat.  For  a  man's  religion  must  be 
more  or  less  pap"an  before  he  can  identify 
his  humanity  with  the  Diana  spirit  of  the 
forest.  In  his  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Mr. 
Seton  Thompson  gives  us  some  stories 
of  wild  animals  that  are  written  in  his 
usual  admirable  style,  and  the  illustra- 
tions in  this  volume  are  particularly  sug- 
gestive. But  in  all  we  miss  the  master 
touch  that  makes  man  and  great,  grim 
nature  in  the  forest  kin. 

This  survey  will  be  incomplete,  how- 
ever, without  a  reference  to  that  splendid 
novel.  Spindle  and  Plough.  In  this  study 
of  life  we  have  portrayed  all  that  is  se- 
renely virtuous  and  materially  patient  in 
womanhood  contrasted  with  the  folly  of 
an  inane  existence,  and  set  over  against 
the  vagabond  beauty  of  a  neglected  gar- 
den, where  the  heart  of  the  woman 
reaches  under  the  very  clods  and  moth- 
ers the  lily  bulbs  into  life  and  bloom.  It 
is  the  fine  dominion  of  femininity  over  a 
heavenly  minded  earth  that  offers  up  to 
her  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flower 
hearts  in  return. 

Essays  and  Criticism 

The  Earlier  Renaissance.  By  George  Saintsbury. 
Seribners.     $1..50  net. 

The  Romantic  School  in  Germany.  By  George 
Brandos.      Macmillan.      $2.75. 

A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  Holt. 
$1.7.'=;. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  By  Thomas  R, 
Lounsbury.     Seribners.     $3.00. 

The  Beginnings  of  Poetry.  By  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere.     Macmillan.     $3.00. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.     Crowell.     $1.,'50  net. 

George  Eliot.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Macmillan.  75 
cents  net. 

William  Hazlitt.  By  Augustine  Birrell.  Macmil- 
lan.    75  cents  net. 

Heroines  of  Fiction.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Harper. 
$3.75. 

Facts  and  Comments.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Apple- 
ton.     $1.20  net. 

Essays  Theological  and  TAterari/.  By  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett.     Houghton.     $1.75. 

Of  criticism  proper  the  year  has 
given  us  several   noteworthy  examples. 
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Mr.  Saintsbury,  turning  for  a  moment 
from  other  subjects,  has  put  together  a 
voUime  on  The  Earlier  Renaissance, 
which  is,  hke  all  his  work,  at  once  inter- 
esting and  irritating.  His  survey  of  the 
period  brings  into  one  view  a  mass  of 
material  not  elsewhere  found  correlated 
in  just  this  manner,  but  his  jaunty  habit 
of  passing  over  difficulties  sometimes 
detracts  from  the  value  of  his  criticisms. 


SIR   LESLIE    STEPHEN, 
Author  of  Life  of  George  Eliot 

Something  of  the  same  width  of  view 
with  greater  grasp  of  ideas  is  to  be  got 
from  Brandes's  Hauptstrdmungen,  the 
second  volume  of  which  has  only  this 
year  appeared  in  translation.  The  con- 
ception of  German  romanticism  here 
given  is  of  an  earlier  day,  but  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  philosophical.  Pro- 
fessor Beers  has  continued  his  study  of 
romanticism  in  England  by  a  volume  on 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  definition  of 
romanticism  limits  his  views  too  much 
and  sometimes  throws  his  work  out  of 
proportion,  but  in  detail  his  remarks  are 
generally  sound  and  sometimes  brilliant. 
Another  Yale  man,  Professor  Louns- 
bury,  has  given  us  the  introduction  of 
an  exhaustive  review  of  Shakespearean 
criticism.  This  first  volume  traces  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  poet's  fame,  from 
Jonson's  first  derogatory  murmur  "  that 
Shakespeare   wanted   art,"   through  the 


quiddities  of  eighteenth  century  criti- 
cism, to  the  revival  of  Richard  HI  in 
1845.  ^  university-bred  work  of  some 
importance  but  showing  a  mischievous 
mingling  of  literary  and  sociological 
criticism  is  Professor  Gummere's  study 
of  the  communal  origin  of  poetry.  The 
book  is  suggestive  but  somewhat  amor- 
phous. 

In  individual  criticism  we  have  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  study  of  Browning  (a 
companion  to  his  Tennyson),  which 
gives  a  rather  lyrical  but  on  the  whole 
just  account  of  that  poet's  work.  Under 
the  same  head  may  be  classed  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  study  of  Georee  Eliot,  which 
is  far  more  critical  than  biographical.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  finest  piece  of  literary 
criticism  of  the  year.  In  the  same  series 
(English  Men  of  Letters)  Mr.  Birrell's 
volume  on  Hazlitt  must  take  a  high  rank. 
Mr.  Howells's  impressions  of  Heroines 
in  English  Fiction  is  more  a  series  of 
personal  impressions  than  a  book  of 
genuine  criticism. 

The  most  important  volume  of  essays 


HERBERT   SPENCER, 
Author  of   Facts  and  Comments 

of  the  year  is  the  collection  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  issues  as  the  last  book 
he  will  publish.  They  embrace  a  variety 
of  topics  and  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  more  interesting  as  the  last 
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word  of  that  eminent  philosopher.  Of 
a  different  nature,  perhaps  more  note- 
worthy in  themselves,  are  the  posthum- 
ous essays  of  Professor  Everett. 


Poetry 

Ulysses.  By  Stephen  rhlllips.  Macmillan.  $1.25 
net. 

Poems.     By  Arthur  Symons.     Lane.     $3.00. 

A  Hermit  of  Carmel,  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Santayana.     Scribners.     $1.25. 

Poems.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Marlowe.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  Hough- 
ton.    $1.10. 

Poems,  Charades,  Inscriptions,  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
With  English  Translations  hy  H.  T.  Henry. 
The  Dolphin  Press.     $1.50  net. 

The  Tale  of  the  Argonauts.  By  Apoilonius  of 
Rhodes.  Translated  by  Arthur  S.  Way.  Mac- 
millan.    50  cents. 

The  Musical  Basis  of  Verse.  By  J.  P.  Dabney. 
Longmans.     $1.50. 

Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  English 
Poetry.  By  Mark  H.  Liddell.  Doubleday.  $1.25. 

Chapters  on  Greek  Metric.  By  Thomas  Dwigbt 
Goodell.     Scribners.     $3.00. 

pROBABi.Y  most  readers  would  regard 
Mr.  Phillips's  classico-romantic  drama, 
Ulysses,  as  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion of  the  year  to  poetry.  Judged  by  a 
number  of  descriptive  passages  of  un- 
usual delicacy  and  beauty  that  poem  was 
a  notable  success,  but  it  must  also  be  said 
that  as  a  play  it  afforded  opportunity  for 
splendid  spectacular  effects  but  was  es- 
sentiallv  lacking  in  dramatic  verisimili- 
tude. Equal  in  delicacy  but  very  differ- 
ent in  tone  were  the  collected  Poems  of 
Arthur  Svmons,  a  true  and  rare  expo- 
nent in  Eng-lish  of  genuine  decadence, 
with  its  good  qualities  and  its  still  more 
characteristic  faults.  Some  of  Mr. 
Symons's  verses  were  exquisitely 
woven  out  of  dreams  and  dreamlike  pas- 
sions :  others  were  of  a  distinctly  un- 
wholesome flavor. 

Professor  Santayana's  dramatic  poem, 
nnh'ke  Ulysses,  was  not  intended  for  the 
stage  and  must  be  judged  accordinglv. 
Tt  is  good  work  and  shows  the  author's 
always  reflective  mind,  but  it  does  not 
quite  convince  us  that  he  is  not  more  at 
home  in  the  field  of  criticism  than  of  poe- 
try. Much  as  we  like  to  read  Professor 
Santayana's  verse,  we  would  gladlv  give 
it  all  for  another  volume  of  criticism 
from  him. 

The  collected  writings  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's Poems  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and 
also  a  new  volume  by  Miss  Peabody.  To 
many  persons  the  vnhmio  of  Pope  Leo's 
T.atin  poems,  with  translations  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  will  be  peculiarly  welcome. 


STEPHEN    PHILLIPS, 
Author  of  Ulysses 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  list  without 
calling  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Way's 
successful  translation  of  the  Argonau- 
tica.  He  has  made  of  his  English  ver- 
sion an  interesting  and  beautiful  poem. 
Three  books  on  metric  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  Two  of  these  treatises,  Mr. 
Dabney's  and  Mr.  Liddell's,  show  most 
of  the  faults  possible  in  such  work ;  Pro- 
fessor Goodell's  volume,  however,  is  an 
admirable  study  and  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  American  scholarship. 

History,  Biography,  Letters 

IJsiays  in  Historical  Criticism.  By  Edward  Gay- 
lord    Bourne.     Scribners.     $2.00    net. 

.1  Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By 
James    K.    Hosmer.     Houghton.     $1.20. 

Tiberius  the  Tyrant.  By  J.  C.  Tarver.  Button. 
$5.00  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Longmans.     $5.00  net. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  By  John  Holland  Rose. 
Macmillan.     2  vols.     $4.00. 

The  Lower  South  in  American  History.  By  Wil- 
liam Garrott  Brown.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

Lee  at  Appomattox,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Charles 
P^rancis  Adams.     Houghton.     $1.50  net. 

.1  Sliort  History  of  Germany.  By  Ernest  F.  Hen- 
derson.    Macmillan.     2  vols.     $4.00  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Mormons.  From  the  Date  of 
Their  Origin  to  the  Year  1901.  By  William 
Alexnnder   Linn.      M.cmillan.     $4.00  net. 

Thomoft  Wolaey,  Legate  and  Reformer.  By  Ethel- 
red  L.  Taunton.     Lane.     $6.00  net. 
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The  Private  Life  of  Ihe  Hullaii  of  Turkey.  By 
(Jeorge  Uorys.  Translated  by  Arthur  Horn- 
blow.     Appleton.     $1.20. 

Robespierre.  By  llilalre  Belloc.  Scribners.  $2.00. 
net. 

Ceeil  Rhodes.  By  Edward  Hensman.  Harper. 
$5.00. 

The  True  Thomas  Jefferson.  Bv  W.  E.  Curtis.  Lip- 
pincott.     $1.50. 

Life  of  the  Riyht  lion.  Sir  William  Molestvorth. 
By   Mrs.  Fawcett.     Macmiilan.     $2.75. 

'J'he  Makiny  of  an  American.  By  Jacob  A.  Uiis. 
Macmiilan.     $2.00. 

The  Life  of  Pasteur.  By  Ren6  Vallery-Radot. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  Mc- 
Clure.     $7.50  net. 

Lamarck,  the  Founder  of  Evolution.  By  Alpheus 
S.   Pacliard.      Longmans.     $2.40. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder 
Houghton.     $8.50. 

Xathaniel  Hawthorne.  By  George  E.  Woodberry. 
Houghton.     $1.10  net. 

Poe's  Complete  Works.  Edited  by  James  A.  Har- 
rison.    Crowell.     $12.50. 

Henry  Wads  worth  Lomjfellow.  By  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son.     Houghton.     $1.10  net. 

LiKjcne  Field.  A  Study  in  Heredity  and  Contra- 
dictions. By  Slason  Thompson.  Scribners. 
$8.00  net. 

Philip  Freneau.  By  Mary  S.  Austin.  Wessels. 
$2.50  net. 

Tlic  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By  Graham 
Balfour.     Scribners.     $4.00. 

Letters  of  John  Richard  Green.  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen.     Macmiilan.     $4.00. 

A.  W.  Kinglake.  By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.  Macmii- 
lan.    $1.75. 

William  Black.  By  Wemyss  Reid.  Harper.  $2.25 
net. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Dodd.  $2.40 
net. 

Jane  Austen :  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends.  By 
Constance  Hill.     Lane.     $6.00  net. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller.  By  Cal- 
vin Thomas.     Holt.     $3.25  net. 

Frangois  de  Fenelon.  By  Viscount  St.  Cyr.  Dut- 
ton.     $2.50  net. 

Life  and  Letters  of  H.  Taine.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Devonshire.     Dutton.     $2.00  net. 

The  year's  output  of  books  on  History, 
Biography  and  Letters  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  last  year,  altho  no  sin- 
gle work  of  the  interest  and  value  at- 
taching to  the  Huxley  Memoirs  has  ap- 
peared. Historical  works  are  often 
largely  biographies,  and  those  ostensibly 
biographical  largely  historical ;  and  thus 
a  correct  line  of  demarcation  is  often 
difficult  to  draw.  In  the  foregoing  list 
the  books  on  Napoleon,  Mary  Stuart, 
Tiberius  and  Wolsey  are  considered  as 
historical,  since  they  treat  quite  as  much 
of  circumstances,  conditions  and  policies 
as  of  the  personality  of  their  subjects. 

Professor  Rose's  Napoleon  is  a  mas- 
terly production,  evidencing  profound 
scholarship  and  a  rare  critical  judgment. 
His  style,  moreover,  is  clear  and  vigor- 
ous. The  result  is  thus  a  work  satisfac- 
tory to  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  to  the  general  public.  A  book 
of  almost  equal  distinction,  so  far  as 
soundness  of  substance  and  excellence  of 
method  are  concerned,  is  Mr.  Tarver's 
Tiberius.  The  author  throws  grave 
doubts,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  stories  of 
Tiberius's  tyranny  and  debauchery,  and 


he  gives  a  most  admirable  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  Roman  State  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Lang 
takes  a  hand  in  the  eternal  controversy 
over  the  character  and  actions  of  Mary 
Stuart,  her  partisans  and  prosecutors, 
dismissing  many  of  the  charges  against 
the  Queen  as  malevolent  falsehoods. 
Leather  Taunton  defends  the  character 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  tho  his  work  is 
distinctly  partisan,  it  is  strong,  original 
and  fascinating. 

Professor  Bourne's  valuable  essays 
have  been  widely  read.  One  of  these  is 
his  famous  paper  on  Marcus  Whitman, 
which  has  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  a 
flame  of  controversy  which  shows  no 
signs  of  subsidence.'  Mr.  Adams  also 
awakened  considerable  discussion  by  his 
proposal  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  Confed- 
erate, General  Lee ;  and  tho  this  sugges- 
tion was  not  made  until  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Lee  at  Appomattox,  the  book 
contains  a  measure  of  eulogy  for  the 
Confederate  leader  which  would  have 
set  tongues  wagging  all  over  the  Union. 
Mr.  Linn  gives  us  an  exhaustive  history 
of  the  Mormons,  based  upon  a  vast 
amount  of  material  which  he  has  very 
carefully  studied.  He  has  given  his  ac- 
count special  value  by  using  the  testimony 
of  the  Mormon  leaders  in  support  of  his 
statements.  Mr.  Henderson's  history  of 
Germany  is  also  to  be  highly  commended. 
It  is  a  clear  and  orderly  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  German  Fatherland.  Mr. 
Brown's  Lower  South  is  a  fascinating 
work — the  product  of  an  ardent  lover  of 
Dixie  and  a  scholar,  who  carefully  ex- 
amines and  sorts  his  materials.  Well- 
nigh  equal  praise  is  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Hosmer  for  his  Mississippi  Valley.  This, 
too,  is  a  book  replete  with  information 
and  graced  by  a  vivacious  style. 


Of  biography  this  year  there  is  an 
abundance,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to 
Eugene  Field,  of  Chicago.  As  for  Mr. 
Dorys's  portrait  of  that  first  named  dig- 
nitary, it  might  be  added  to  Tacitus's  ac- 
count of  Tiberius.  As  a  contrast  to  this 
morose  tyrant  one  may  turn  to  Belloc's 
picture  of  Robespierre,  delicate,  good  tem- 
pered, patient,  even  smiling — an  exam- 
ple of  intellectual  as  compared  with  per- 
sonal tyranny.  Not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as 
a  wielder  of  great  forces  and  a  builder 
of  an  empire,  Cecil  Rhodes  stands  in  the 
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eulogistic  biography  by  his  friend,  How- 
ard Hensman.  And  again  as  one  who 
helped  in  a  different  manner  to  form  a 
different  empire  there  is  Jefferson  in  Mr. 
Curtis's  work.  We  are  inclined  to  look 
with  something  like  contempt  on  the 
many  frivolous,  hastily  made  volumes  on 
the  "  true "  biography  of  this  or  that 
great  man;  but  the  present  book  is  put 
together  more  solidly  than  the  average. 
(3ne  of  the  most  interesting  biographies 
of  the  year  is  Mrs.  Fawcett's  William 
Molesivorth,  a  fairly  adequate  account 
of  that  great  reformer's  career.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  mention  Mr.  Riis's  self- 
revelation  in  his  interesting  story  of  The 
Making  of  an  American. 

To  turn  from  politics  and  sociology  to 
science,  we  have  two  notable  works  to 
record — the   life   of   Pasteur,   somewhat 
lamely  written,  but  inspiring  as  any  book 
would  needs  be  that  told  the  heroic  tale 
of   that   great   man's   career;   and   Pro- 
fessor Packard's  study  of  Lamarck,  who 
might  be  called  the  founder  of  evolution. 
But  far  the  greater  number    of    real 
biographies  are  devoted  to  names  famous 
in  literature;  and  this  might  be  expected, 
for  it  is  easier  to  transmute  a  writer's  life 
into  writing  than  any  other  man's.     The 
first  place  among  these  biographies  ought 
probably  be  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  semi-official  life  of  Lowell,  which 
had  the  benefit  of  being  written  by  a  man 
in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  Low- 
ell's  surroundings.     Of  a  more  critical 
nature  is   Professor  Woodberry's  study 
<»f  Hawthorne  in  the  American  Men  of 
I  .etters  Series,  the  most  adequate  account 
nf  that  romancer  yet  given.     Full  of  en- 
ihusiasm,    sometimes    misplaced,    but    in 
general  justified,  is  Professor  Harrison's 
life  of  f^oc  in  the  new  elaborate  edition 
of  Poe's  works  ;  and  some  mention  should 
be  made  of  Colonel  Higginson's  Longfel- 
low, if  only  for  the  new  material  in  it. 
<  )ther    American    authors    whose    biog- 
raphies have  been  published  are  Eugene 
I' if  Id,  a  good    subject,    and    Philip  Pre- 
ncau,  another  gcxxl  subject,  but  unfortu- 
nately  treated    with   little   literary   skill. 
Perhai)s  no  biography  of  the  year  was 
looked   for  more  eagerly  than  Mr.  Bal- 
four's life  of  Sfei'enson,  but  it  must  be 
confesscfl    that    somehow    the   charming 
})crsonaHty  of  Stevenson  did  not  entirely 
aj^pcar  from  the  pages  of  that  book.  The 
historian  Green  was  far  l>etter  portrayed 


in  the  volumes  edited  and  written  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen ;  and  the  brief  sketch  of 
Kinglake,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  was 
a  most  delightful  piece  of  writing. 
Among  English  novelists  must  be  men- 
tioned the  interesting  life  of  Black  by  his 
friend,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  the 
charming  story  of  Jane  Austen's  homes. 
In  German  literature  we  have  Professor 
Thomas's  elaborate  study  of  Schiller;  in 
French  St.  Cyr's  unusually  interesting 
and  penetrating  volume  on  Penelon,  and 
the  first  volume  of  Taine's  correspond- 
ence. 

,^ 

Religion 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Dealing  with  Its  Lan- 
guage, Literature  and  Contents,  Including  the 
Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James  Hastings. 
M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Selbie,  M.M.,  D.D.  Vol.  IV,  Pleroma-Zuzim. 
Scribners.     $5.00. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
Literary,  Poetical  and  Religious  History  and 
the  ArchcBOlogy,  Geography  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black.  Vol.  Ill,  L 
to  P.     Macmillan.     $5.00. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.  Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

The  Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebreios.  By 
Archibald  Duff.     Scribners.     $1.25  net. 

Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day.  A  Record  of 
Researches,  Discoveries  and  Studies  in  Syria. 
Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  By 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.     Revell.     $2.00  net. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship.  Bv 
John  P.  Peters.     Methuen.     $1.50. 

The  Earliest  Gospel:  A  Historical  Study  of  the 
Gospel  According  to  Mark.  By  Allan  Menzies, 
M.A.,  D.D.     Macmillan.     $2.75. 

The  Apostles'  Creed.  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGif- 
fert.     Scribners.     $1.25. 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church.  From  the  Accession 
of  Trajan  to  the  Fourth  General  Council  (A. 
D.  98-451).  By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.  Scrib- 
ners.    $2.50. 

A  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By  W.  W.  Capes. 
M.A,     Macmillan.     $2.00. 

A  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII  to 
the  Death  of  Mary.  By  James  Gairdner,  C.B., 
M.A.     Macmillan.     $2  00. 

Godly  Union  and  Concord.     By  H.  Hensley  Henson,/ 
B.D.     Longmans.     $2.00. 

Doctrine  and  Deed.  By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.* 
Crowell.     $1.50. 

Apostolic  Optimism.  By  J.  H.  Jowett.  Armstrong. 
$1.75. 

Rich  and  Poor  in  the  New  Testament;  a  Study  of 
the  Primitive-Christian  Doctrine  of  Earthly 
Possessions.  By  Orello  Cone,  D.D.  Macmil- 
lan.    $1..50. 

Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  By  William 
James.     Longmans.     $3.20  net. 

The  Study  of  Religion.  By  Morris  Jastrow.  Jr. 
Scribners.     $1.50. 

The  Hearts  of  Men.  By  H.  Fielding.  Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

BiTU.E  Dictionaries  constitute  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  year.  The  fourth  volume 
of  Hastings's  Bible  Dictionary  has  been 
issued,  and  the  work  is  complete  save 
for  a  volume  of  indices  and  supplement- 
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ary  articles.  Cheyne's  Encyclopcedia  Bib- 
lica  has  reached  the  third  volume,  and 
the  fourth  is  promised  within  a  few 
months.  These  magnificent  works  mark 
the  complete  victory  of  progressive  bib- 
lical science.  They  record  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  leading  biblical  scholars  of 
England,  Germany,  Holland  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  principles  and  the  chief  con- 
tentions of  the  Higher  Criticism  are  seen 
to  have  complete  possession  of  the  field. 
The  composite  character  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  historical 
books  in  many  details,  the  late  date  of  the 
Psalter,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  etc.,  are  set- 
tled facts  of  biblical  science.  To  be  sure 
these  Dictionaries  do  not  agree  as  to  many 
critical  results :  Hastings  is  the  more 
conservative,  more  careful  in  giving  only 
established  results ;  Cheyne's  is  fanciful 
in  textual  criticism  and  gives  place  to 
many  theories  that  can  be  regarded  only 
as  suggestions  not  yet  proved.  But 
neither  the  extreme  radicalism  of 
Schmiedel  and  van  Manen  in  Cheyne,  nor 
the  Calvinism  of  Dr.  Warfield  in  Hast- 
ings, disturbs  the  fact  that  the  principles 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  Higher  Crit- 
icism are  given  full  sway  in  both  these 
authoritative  works  of  biblical  science. 
Hastings's  Dictionary  is  perhaps  safer  as 
a  work  of  reference,  and  to  many  stu- 
dents will  prove  the  more  useful ;  the  En- 
cyclopcedia Biblica  is  better  printed,  more 
brilliant,  more  readable,  and  has  more  ar- 
ticles of  extreme  value. 

In  theology  proper  the  commanding 
work  of  the  year  is  Principal  Fairbairn's 
Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  It 
is  an  eloquent  and  skillful  defense  of 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  incar- 
nate Christ,  whose  person  is  defined  in 
the  Nicene  theology,  not  incorrectly,  tho 
not  in  terms  most  useful  to-day.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  pleads  for  Christianity  as  the 
universal  religion,  fitted  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  man,  and  by  its  supply  of  wants 
to  which  the  ethnic  faiths  testify,  but 
which  they  cannot  fill.  Because  of  his  com- 
prehensive view,  his  power  of  analysis 
and  discernment,  his  breadth  of  sympathy 
with  the  religious  spirit  wherever  found, 
and  his  grasp  of  the  chief  realities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  greatly 
helpful  and  stimulating. 

In  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  studies 
^ev^ral   valuable   books   have   appeared. 


Archibald  Duff's  Theology  and  Ethics  of 
the  Hebrews,  one  of  the  excellent  Sem- 
itic Series,  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  Hebrew  religion  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  biblical  criticism.  It  is 
a  scholarly  and  able  work,  an  excellent 
manual  for  one  who  cares  to  know  thor- 
oughly the  origin  and  development  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Cur- 
tiss's  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-Day 
is  the  result  of  travel  and  of  original  re- 
search in  the  religious  customs  and  be- 
liefs of  the  Semites  of  to-day.  It  is  a 
continuation  and  real  addition  to  the  work 
of  Robertson  Smith.  More  popular  in 
character,  yet  equally  thorough  in  learn- 
ing, is  Dr.  Peters's  The  Old  Testament 
and  the  Nezv  Scholarship.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  excellent  statement 
of  the  principles  and  achievements  of  re- 
cent biblical  science,  with  cogent  argu- 
ments for  their  acceptance  and  emphatic 
examples  of  their  value. 

Dr.  Menzies's  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  {The  Earliest  Gospel)  has  more 
life  and  interest  than  is  usual  in  a  com- 
mentary, and  marks  him  as  an  exegete 
of  rare  insight.  He  holds  that  even  the 
testimony  of  the  earliest  gospel  has  to  be 
sifted,  that  it  was  in  part  colored  by  the 
idealizing  impulse  of  after  times.  This 
work  can  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  life  of  Christ. 

Dr.  McGiffert's  study  of  the  origin  and 
first  purpose  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  de- 
serves high  praise  as  a  skillful  bit  of  his- 
torical investigation.  His  thesis  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  originally  not  a  sum- 
mary of  faith  for  use  in  evangelism  or  in 
worship,  but  a  safeguarding  statement  to 
exclude  the  followers  of  Marcion,  is  likely 
to  find  acceptance. 

In  the  International  Theological  Li- 
brary Rainy's  Ancient  Catholic  Church 
has  been  issued  within  the  year.  It  is  a 
history  of  Christianity  from  the  close  of 
the  first  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth, 
carefully  written  by  a  reliable  historian 
and  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the 
Church  affairs  of  to-day. 

In  English  Church  History  Canon 
Capes  has  treated  the  period  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  Mr. 
James  Gairdner  the  first  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Written  after  full  and 
impartial  investigation,  yet  from  the  An- 
glican point  of  view,  these  volumes  will 
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correct  certain  popular  impressions,  and 
prove  both  interesting  and  useful. 

Of  the  sermons  of  the  year  none  have 
made  such  impression  as  Canon  Henson's 
Godly  Union  and  Concord,  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  the  recognition  of  Nonconform- 
ists by  the  Anglican  Church.  Preached 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  declaring 
Apostolic  succession  a  fiction  and  non- 
episcopal  ordination  valid,  these  sermons 
constitute  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
effort  for  Church  union.  The  sermons  of 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  and  J.  H.  Jowett  are 
vigorous,  stimulating  and  marked  by 
"  passion  to  recover  men  from  the  guilt 
and  power  of  sin." 

Dr.  Orello  Cone's  contribution  to  the 
books  of  the  year  is  a  fascinating  New 
Testament  study  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus 


PROF    WILLIAM   JAMES, 
Author  of  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. 

toward  earthly  possessions,  and  toward 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Not  exactly  theological,  yet  religious 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word,  are  Pro- 
fessor James's  Gifford  Lectures.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  sound  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligious experience  by  psychological 
methods  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  richest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Specially  noteworthy  are 
Professor  James's  chapters  on  mysticism 
and  conversion,  in  which  the  theories  of 
subliminal  consciousness  are  brought  to 
hear  on  the  less  rational  phenomena  of 
religious  experience.  Professor  Jastrow 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  side  of 


comparative  studies.  He  finds  the  origin 
of  all  religion  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite 
which  is  awakened  in  man  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world,  and  thence  deduces 
his  scientific  and  historical  discussion  of 
universal  religion.  Quite  as  remarkable, 
yet  entirely  different  in  tone,  is  Mr. 
Fielding's  work,  written  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  religiously  trained  youth 
in  England  and  a  religiously  inquisitive 
sojourner  in  Burmah.  The  exquisite 
language  of  the  book  is  a  fit  clothing  for 
the  subtle  thought. 

Politics  and  Sociology. 

Inductive  Sociologij.  By  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
Macmillan.     $2.00. 

The  Theory  of  Prosperity.  By  Simon  N.  Patten. 
Macmillan.     $1.25. 

The  Empire  of  Business.  By  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Doubleday.     $3.00. 

The  Rights  of  Man.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Hough- 
ton.    $1.50  net. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane  Addams. 
Macmillan.     $1.25. 

The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen.  By  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley.     Scribners.     $1.50  net. 

Some  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question.  By 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  Am.  Unitarian  Ass'n. 
$1.00  net. 

The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Sit- 
uation. By  Henry  C.  Potter  Scribners.  $1.00 
net. 

Labor  and  Capital.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by 
John  P.  Peters.     Putnam.     $1.50. 

A  History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient  and 
Mediceval.  By  William  Archibald  Dunning. 
Macmillan.     $2.50. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution.  By  John  W. 
Burgess.     Scribners.     2  vols.     $2.00. 

Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution.  1866-76.  By 
John   W.   Burgess.      Scribners.     $1.00   net. 

Russian  Political  Institutions.  By  Maxime  Kova- 
levsky.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.50 
net. 

Reports  of  the  Law  of  Civil  Government  in  Terri- 
tory Subject  to  Military  Operations  by  the 
Military  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
pared by  Charles  E.  Magoun.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  By 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart.     Macmillan.     $1.50  net. 

Government  and  the  State.  By  Frederic  Wood. 
Putnam.     $2.00  net. 

The  Administration  of  Dependencies.  By  Alpheus 
H.  Snow.     Putnam. 

The  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  in  Enq- 
iand.  By  Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt.  Macmillan. 
$i.50. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific.  By  Archibald  R.  Colqn- 
houn.     Macmillan.     $4.00  net. 

The  New  Empire.     By  Brooks  Adams.     Macmillan. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry.  By  Peter  Roberts. 
Macmillan.     $3.50. 

Savings  and  Savings  Institutions.  By  James  Henry 
Hamilton.     Macmillan.     $2.25  net. 

American  Municipal  Progress.  By  Charles  Zeub- 
lin.     Macmillan.     $1.25. 

The  Battle  with  the  Slum.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Macmillan.     $2.00  net. 

The  Science  of  Penology.  By  Henry  M.  Boies. 
Putnam.     $3.50. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  De- 
fective and  Delinquent  Glasses  and  of  their 
Social  Treatment.  By  Charles  Richmond  Hen- 
dor.son.      Heath.     $1.50 

Crime  in  Its  Relation  tn  Social  Progress.  By  Ar- 
thur  Ck'veland  Hall.     Macmillan.     $3.00  net. 

Ihmocracy  vs.  Socialism.  By  Max  Hlrsch.  Mac- 
millan.    $3.25 

Anticipations.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     Harper.     $1.80. 

Our  Ih-neiolcnt  Feudalism.  By  W.  J.  Ghent.  Mac- 
niiUan      SI  2.'S  net.  ■        .   y 
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Dangerous   Trades.      By    various    writers.      Edited 

by  Thomas  Oliver.     Dutton.     .$8.00  net. 
Monopolies,  Past  and  Present.     By  James  Edward 

Le  Rossignol.     Crowell.     $1.50. 
The  Control  of  Trusts.     By  J.  B.  Clark.   Macmillan. 

60   cents. 
Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff.     By 

George  L.  Bolen.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 
The  Trust:  Its  Book.     By  various  writers.     Edited 

by  James  H.  Bridge.     Doubleday.     $1.25  net. 

The  list  of  political  and  sociological 
works  is  excellent,  but  it  contains  few 
of  such  distinguished  numbers  as  were 
to  be  plentifully  found  in  last  year's  list. 

In  General  Sociology  there  is  but  one 
entry  of  importance — the  original  and 
scholarly  work  of  Professor  Giddings.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  give  this  study  a  more 
scientific  basis ;  to  make  it,  in  fact,  what 
it  has  been  denied  to  be — a  science.  It  is 
Professor  Giddings's  contention,  and  is 
known  to  students  of  sociology,  that  the 
primary  factors  upon  which  this  science 
is  to  be  built  are  psychological  rather 
than  biological.  The  book  comprises  a 
further  extension  of  this  view  and  a  pro- 
visional formulation  of  methods  for  a 
more  definite  and  fruitful  inquiry  into 
social  phenomena. 

General  Economics  has  also  but  one 
number.  Professor  Patten  speculates 
upon  the  problems  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression in  industry.  He  brings  to  his 
task  ripe  scholarship  and  a  keen  instinct 
for  inquiry ;  his  manner  of  treatment, 
moreover,  is  one  of  marked  vivacity.  His 
work  will  be  found  stimulating  and  in- 
structive, even  tho  it  fail  to  settle  con- 
troversy. 

The  somewhat  indefinite  realm  of  Po- 
litical Sociology,  whose  frontiers  have 
never  been  clearly  delimited,  and  even 
the  name  of  which  is  open  to  grave  ob- 
jections, is  a  favored  field  for  invasion. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  Empire  of  Business 
treats  of  labor  and  capital  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  State,  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  his  familiar  "  Gospel  of  Wealth." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  traverses 
much  the  same  territory,  passing  judg- 
ment upon  all  the  phenomena  he  wit- 
nesses, attacking  socialism  and  trade- 
unionism  and  pleading  for  industrial  de- 
mocracy. The  greater  number  of  Pro- 
fessor Hadley's  essays  treat  of  educa- 
tion, tho  some  have  to  do  with  politics, 
others  with  economics,  and  yet  others 
with  social  organization.  A  general  dif- 
fusion of  education  is  urged,  tho  a  rather 
sharp  line  is  drawn  at  "  sociology  and 
politics  and^  civics  and  finance."    Except 


*'  within  the  narrowest  limits,"  he  con- 
tends, the  teaching  of  these  does  *'  harm 
rather  than  good."  Colonel  Wright 
urges  that  political  economy  "  needs  new 
life,  a  warmer  blood  and  a  more  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  sinews  of  pro- 
duction," and  that  the  old-school  question 
applied  to  each  industrial  act,  "  Will  it 
pay  ?  "  needs  to  be  modified  by  the  ques- 
tion, ''Is  it  right?"  Bishop  Potter  dis- 
cusses with  his  well-known  benignity 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  citizen 
in  the  various  relations  of  life.  Labor 
and  Capital  is  a  collection  of  the  essays 
published  in  the  New  York  Journal's 
Labor  Symposium  a  year  ago. 

Political  History  has  several  excellent 
numbers.  Professor  Dunning's  running 
commentary  on  the  earlier  political  theo- 
ries is  exceptionally  valuable.  Professor 
Burgess  gives  an  admirable  treatment  of 
constitutional  problems  as  affected  by 
the  Civil  War  and  the  events  immediate- 
ly following  it.  Judge  Magoun's  com- 
pilation is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  American  civil  government, 
and  Professor  Hart's  treatise  on  the  fac- 
tors and  incidents  of  our  foreign  policy 
admirably  depicts  the  gradual  growth  of 
America  to  the  position  of  a  world- 
power. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  Orient  have  attracted  considerable 
attention.  His  work  is  political  and  eco- 
nomic, for  it  treats  these  lands  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  productivity,  their 
relation  to  the  world's  trade  and  their 
ultimate  juncture,  commercial  and  per- 
haps administrative,  with  America.  In 
somewhat  similar  strain  Mr.  Adams 
deals  with  the  mid-Asian  lands. 

Two  valuable  works  on  Municipal 
Problems  are  Professor  Zeublin's  in- 
structive account  of  American  Municipal 
Progress  and  Mr.  Riis's  story  of  The 
Battle  with  the  Slum.  Mr.  Riis  has  the 
trained  reporter's  instinct  for  telling  a 
tale  graphically,  an  instinct  which  has 
suffered  no  impairment  since  he  left 
journalism  for  literature ;  and  tho  his 
work  has  small  sociological  value,  it  will 
be  read  when  more  thorough  works  are 
slighted. 

Penology  is  represented  by  a  new  edi- 
tion, in  large  part  rewritten,  of  Pro- 
fessor Henderson's  well-known  work  on 
the  defectives ;  by  Mr.  Boies's  Science 
of    Penology,  and    Dr,  Hall's  study  of 
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crime.  Mr.  Boies  essays  the  task  of 
transformino-  ])cnology  into  an  exact  sci- 
ence. If  he  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in 
his  aim  he  has  at  least  employed  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  method  in  his  treatment 
of  a  vast  amount  of  data.  More  original 
and  speculative,  tho  well  grounded  in 
data,  Dr.  Hall's  book  opens  up  new 
(|uestions  and  upsets  a  number  of  con- 
clusions previously  held. 

The  Social  Regime  of  the  future  is 
variously  described.  Mr.  Hirsch's  work 
is  more  polemical  than  prophetic,  being 
an  elaborate  attack  upon  Socialism  from 
the  Single-Tax  standpoint.  Mr.  Wells 
sees  a  coming  oligarchy  of  the  "  effi- 
cient " — the  scientists  and  entrepre- 
neurs— who  will  depose  democracy  and 
eliminate  the  unfit,  and  thereupon  con- 
duct the  world's  work  with  neatness,  or- 
(Ut  and  dispatch.  Mr.  Ghent's  notable 
work  (an  expansion  of  an  article  which 
a])peared  in  The  Independent  of  April 
3d)  is  not  so  much  a  forecast  of  what  is 
to  be  as  a  keen  analysis  of  the  present 
commercial   regime.     It  is  written  in  a 


style  at  once  clear  and  forceful  and  car- 
ries its  lesson  with  it  on  every  page. 

The  book  on  Dangerous  Trades  is  one 
of  high  social  order.  It  recounts  the 
data  of  illness  and  death  attending  the 
operation  of  so  manv  of  England's  in- 
dustries, the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  to  lessen  this  frightful  record,  and 
the  proposed  measures  making  for  fur- 
ther relief.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
sanitary  scientists  of  England  have  con- 
tributed their  papers  to  the  collection. 
The  trusts  come  in  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  from  a  number  of 
writers.  Mr.  Bolen's  book  is  eminently 
practical,  since  it  assembles  and  classifies 
a  great  deal  of  authentic  information  on 
the  subject.  Professor  Rossignol's  treat- 
ment is  historical,  and  Professor  Clark 
deals  with  the  political  ethics  of  the  prob- 
lem. An  apologia  for  the  trusts,  since 
it  is  a  collection  of  pro-trust  papers  by 
several  of  the  magnates,  is  the  book 
edited  by  Mr.  Bridge.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
acquaint  oneself  with  this  point  of  view. 


A    Book    in    Being 


(The  author  of  the  following  article  writes  out  of  an  ample  experience  in  the  publication  of  books. 
-Editor.] 


'  *^11E  Mystery  of  a  Book"  is  a 
i  title  which  would  be  indorsed 
by  the  man  in  the  street.  He 
reads  books,  possibly  he  even  buys  books, 
but  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  a 
book  comes  into  being  he  is  profoundly 
uninformed.  That  there  is  an  author 
and  a  publisher  is  usually  made  clear  by 
the  title  page,  but  the  work  of  each  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  more  or  less  felicitous^  union 
is  a  matter  which  is  vaguely  compre- 
hended. If  the  convenient  tho  hard- 
worked  inan  in  the  street  were  told  that 
"copy  "  should  be  written  on  only  one 
side  of  the  page,  he  would  probably  ac- 
count this  a  sinful  waste -of  paper  until 
he  was  led  to  a  printing  office  and  ac- 
quainted with  its  griminess  and  the  as- 
pect which  the  reverse  side  of  a  page  of 
manuscri})t  spcechMy  ac(|uires,  and  vari- 
ous other  details  of  f)ractical  interest. 
But  this  is  a  long  step  forward,  since  lic- 


fore  any  manuscript  reaches  the  printers 
many  weighty  matters  have  been  pon- 
dered and  settled.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  author,  who  has  conceived  a 
plan  for  a  book,  furbished  up  his  ideas, 
and  after  more  or  less  travail  sees  before 
him  the  result  in  a  pile  of  manuscript, 
duly  christened,  divided  into  chapters  and 
presumably  neatly  typewritten.  This 
manuscript,  carefully  and  prayerfully 
packed,  is  dispatched  by  express  to  some 
publishing  firm,  selected  for  one  reason 
or  another,  with  a  letter  of  explanation. 
Thereupon  the  center  of  interest  is 
shifted.  The  manuscript  is  received  at 
the  publishing  house,  duly  numbered 
and  entered  in  a  record  book  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  is  sent  to 
the  author.  The  manuscript  goes  to  a 
reader  for  a  preliminary  examination 
and,  assuming  that  the  result  is  favor- 
able, to  an  editor,  by  whom,  let  us  say,  it 
is  recommended  for  publication.     If  this 
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advice  is  accepted,  there  arises  the  fate- 
ful question  of  terms. 

Sometimes  a  manuscript  is  bought  for 
a  payment  out  and  out.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  author's  compensation  de- 
pends upon  the  sales.  The  traditional 
royalty  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price 
of  the  books  sold.  Sometimes  this  is 
15  per  cent.,  occasionally  17^/2,  and  rare- 
ly 20  per  cent.,  but  this  last  percentage  is 
usually  reached  only  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  books  have  been  sold.  A  stand- 
ard retail  price  for  large  i2mo  books  of 
from  350  to  400  pages  was  formerly 
$1.50.  It  was  found  that,  largely  through 
the  competition  of  department  stores,  a 
retail  rate  cutting  was  developing,  which 
was  driving  the  regular  booksellers  out 
of  business.  The  old  discounts  of  one- 
third,  or  40  per  cent,  off,  or  40  plus  5 
per  cent.,  or  even  plus  10  per  cent,  for 
large  orders,  gave  a  wide  margin  for  de- 
partment stores,  which  wished  to  make 
'Meaders  "  of  certain  books,  and  $1.50 
books  were  offered  to  the  public  at  $1.00, 
and  at  go  cents  and  sometimes  at  81 
cents,  or  possibly  less — that  is,  below  cost. 
A  year  or  more  ago  the  Publishers  As- 
sociation inaugurated  a  system  of  net 
books.  In  the  case  of  standard  books 
the  old  retail  price  of  $1.50  became  $1.40 
or  $1.20  net  in  most  cases,  and  the  regular 
discount  allowed  was  25  percent., with  an 
agreement  that  the  retailer  should  pro- 
tect the  prices  for  a  certain  period  after 
publication.  Juvenile  books  were  added 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  limit  should  be 
set  to  the  retail  price  for  fiction.  All 
this  may  not  seem  of  thrilling  interest, 
but  it  represents  nevertheless  a  rather 
striking  effort  of  producers  to  safeguard 
the  final  selling  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties, and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
regular  retailer  and  smaller  selling  agents 
and  thus  increase  the  means  of  distribu- 
tion. It  has  been  a  curious  development 
that  books,  which  are  supposed  as  a 
whole  to  make  for  righteousness  or  at 
least  some  degree  of  education,  should 
have  been  subjected  to  bargain-counter 
rate  cutting. 

This  may  seem  a  digression,  but  the 
author's  royalty  is  based  on  the  retail 
price.  Under  the  net  system  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  may  be  smaller  for  each 
book,  but  with  a  larger  number  of  people 
encouraged  to  take  his  book  and  offer  it 
for  sale,  the  sum  total  of  the  sales  should 


be  larger.  As  to  the  amount  of  these  re- 
turns there  is  the  widest  possible  differ- 
ence. The  returns  may  be  nil  if  the  book 
does  not  meet  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  $1.50  novel  reaches  a  sale  of 
200,000  his  royalty  at  15  per  cent,  will 
exceed  $50,000.  It  is  the  possibility  of 
such  golden  rewards  which  has  whetted 
the  appetities  of  authors  and  publishers 
since  the  days  of  the  great  sales  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Such  possibilities  have 
led  one  author  of  note  to  demand  an  ad- 
vance of  $50,000  for  his  next  novel,  and 
another  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  guar- 
anty of  a  similar  amount,  to  the  subse- 
quent regret  of  the  publisher.  In  England 
advances  on  royalties  are  the  rule.  Here 
they  have  been  the  exception  until  within 
the  last  few  years.  One  English  writer 
asked  $25,000  for  serial  rights  alone,  and 
another  is  said  to  have  obtained  $18,000 
from  an  American  magazine.  So  far  as 
book  rights  are  concerned,  advances  of 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000  have  been  made 
not  infrequently.  What  with  American 
serial  and  book  rights,  English  book 
rights  and  a  possible  serial  sale,  and 
Canadian  and  Colonial  rights  and  possi- 
bly dramatic  rights,  the  author  who  is  in 
demand  has  not  been  called  upon  to  culti- 
vate literature  on  oatmeal  alone.  Taking 
all  editions  of  all  prices,  "David  Harum" 
is  announced  to  have  sold  nearly  700,- 
000  copies,  and  "  Richard  Carvel  "  prob- 
ably exceeded  400,000,  while  a  half  dozen 
other  enormous  sales  will  readily  be  re- 
called. But  these  were  exceptions,  very 
few  in  number,  and  their  like  may  not 
be  seen  again.  At  present  a  sale  of  100,- 
000  copies  is  made  much  of. 

For  the  author  whom  we  are  follow- 
ing with  digressions,  we  may  set  down 
a  10  per  cent,  royalty  as  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  by  which  the  author  assigns 
to  the  publisher  the  right  to  issue  the 
book  during  the  term  of  copyright  and 
renewals,  and  the  publisher  agrees  to 
manufacture  the  book  properly  and  sup- 
ply the  market.  Thereupon  the  length 
of  the  manscript  is  cast  up,  the  style  of 
the  book  settled,  a  page  chosen,  and  the 
printers,  either  by  hand  or  machine,  be- 
gin the  type  setting,  which  results  pres- 
ently in  the  dispatch  of  galley  proofs  to 
the  author.  With  the  details  of  making 
the  galleys  into  pages,  electrotyping 
them,  making  the  plates  ready  in  the 
forms  for  the  press,  printing,  the  appear- 
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arice  of  the  flat  sheets,  and  the  subse- 
quent collecting,  folding,  stitching,  press- 
ing and  binding,  the  author  has  nothing 
to  do,  save  that  he  or  she  will  probably 
betray  a  lively  interest  in  the  cover.  Pos- 
sibly also  he  will  concern  himself  with 
the  fusillade  of  advance  announcements, 
which  are  a  familiar  feature  of  publica- 
tion. 

As  the  account  now  stands  the  author 
has  invested  his  time  and  more  or  less 
cerebral  activity  in  his  book.  The  pub- 
lisher has  invested  perhaps  $300  or  $400 
in  the  plates,  and  possibly  the  book  costs 
to  manufacture — that  is,  for  paper,  print- 
ing and  binding — 20  cents,  or  $200  for  an 
edition  of  1,000.  There  is  also  the  ad- 
vertising, which  may  amount  to  $100  or 
$40,000,  since  it  is  said  that  the  latter 
amount  was  actually  set  aside  to  adver- 
tise one  novel  which  has  been  much  in 
evidence  in  the  papers  for  the  last  few 
months.  Let  us  say  that  the  publisher 
receives  on  an  average  90  cents  for  the 
books  sold,  altho  the  price  received  in 
some  cases  may  be  held  to  average  only 
half  the  retail  price.  The  books  given 
away  to  reviewers  may  be  supposed  to 
average  150  copies.  Those  figures  are 
necessarily  only  approximate,  but  they 
are  possibly  enlightening.  Probably  the 
average  publisher  would  say  that  some 
2,000  copies  should  be  sold  to  cover 
expenses  or  to  touch  the  point  when  the 
author  may  expect  a  royalty. 

All  this  refers  to  the  more  expensive 
bookmaking.  There  is  a  curious  indus- 
try,   which    consists    of    manufacturing 


messenger  boy  literature.  These  shock- 
ers are  bought  for  a  trifle  from  the 
writers,  and  printed  usually  on  cylinder 
presses  like  those  used  for  newspapers. 
The  runs  of  the  presses  are  long,  since 
editions  of  50,000  are  printed,  the  paper 
is  of  the  cheapest  and  the  publications 
are  unbound.  This  pamphlet  fiction  is 
said  to  cost  a  little  over  5  cents  apiece 
for  manufacture,  and  between  the  cost 
and  the  wholesale  price  there  is  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  amounting  to  about  a  cent, 
which  means,  however,  $500  for  an  edi- 
tion of  50,000,  and  these  editions  are 
multiplied.  The  retail  price  is  10  cents. 
A  still  cheaper  and  smaller  fiction  pam- 
phlet is  retailed  at  5  cents.  There  is  also 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth  books  for  de- 
partment stores — books  which  wear  a 
brave  face,  altho  in  many  cases  even  an 
unskilled  eye  will  detect  broken  letters, 
irregular  spacing,  uneven  printing,  vary- 
ing from  smudginess  to  pallor,  and  in- 
consequential paper  and  binding.  Some 
of  these  i2mo  books  cost  from  7  to  10 
cents.  There  are  i6m6  books,  which  are 
retailed  at  8  cents,  and  possibly  cost  4. 
In  these  cases  either  old  plates  have 
been  bought  or  the  plates  are  made  very 
cheaply  and  printed  without  careful  mak- 
ing ready  on  revolving  cylinder  presses 
with  long  runs,  very  much  as  newspapers 
are  printed.  But  these  are  non-copy- 
right books  and  they  represent  another 
branch  of  publishing,  or  rather  book  pro- 
duction, wherein  the  authors  have  no 
practical  interest. 

New  York  City 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Name 

A  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the 
last  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  has  presented  res- 
olutions which  open  the  question  of  a 
change  of  name  of  its  body  of  churches. 
Already  the  Diocese  of  Albany  has  voted, 
in  diocesan  convention,  in  favor  of  a  new 
name,  but  without  suggesting  what  it 
shall  be. 

We  have  more  than  once  taken  occa- 
sion to  approve  the  proposition  for  a 
change,  even  if  we  cannot  approve  the 
reason  which  controls  some  in  seeking  it. 
That  reason  is  indicated  in  the  following- 
editorial  utterance  of  The  Churchman: 

"  If  the  name  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  make  us  more  *  Catholic,' 
that  is,  more  intolerant  and  bigoted  in  our 
claims  of  exclusive  control  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  this  world,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  name  will  never  be  changed." 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  whatever  reason 
may  influence  its  supporters  a  change 
is  called  for.  Why  "Protestant?"  The 
word  is  not  irenic,  but  polemic.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  a 
body  of  Christians  to  put  it  into  their 
name  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  If  we  must  have 
denominations  we  want  in  their  names 
something  positive,  not  negative ;  some- 
thing that  unites  rather  than  antagonizes ; 
something  that  defines  rather  than  dif- 
ferentiates. There  was  a  time  when 
nearly  the  whole  Christian  Church  of 
Europe  was  Roman  Catholic ;  then  it  was 
proper  for  people  to  protest  and  to  call 
themselves  Protestants ;  that  time  is  now 
past.  The  Churches  that  inherit  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  Protestant  are  strong- 
er in  influence  and  power  than  the  Catho- 
lic, and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
them  to  be  putting  their  antagonism  into 
the  forefront ;  for  they  see  very  little  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  no  longer  trouble 
themselves  to  antagonize  it.  Indeed,  they 
admire  and  love  such  a  Catholic  priest  as 
the  Father  Scully  who  died  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Cambridge,  or  the  Father  Nilan 
who  is  buried  this  week  in  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

And  the  members  of  the   Protestant 


Episcopal  Church  generally  dislike  the 
name.  They  call  themselves  Episcopa- 
lians, never  Protestant  Episcopalians. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  not  the  only  Episco- 
pal Church,  for  there  is  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  large  and  respect- 
able body.  But  a  two-word  name  is  too 
long  for  familiar  use,  and  so  we  drop  one 
word,  and  call  one  simply  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  other  the  Episcopal 
Church.  For  the  same  reason  we  say 
Catholic  instead  of  the  longer  and  more 
exact  Roman  Catholic.  To  be  sure,  our 
Episcopalian  friends  are  very  fond  of 
correcting  us,  and  expect  us  to  add  the 
Roman;  but  nobody  else  does  it.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  admit  the  claim 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  really  Catholic, 
but  simply  that  we  shorten  our  words 
for  economy  of  breath.  We  call  it  Cath- 
olic because  that  is  its  name,  not  because 
the  name  is  accurately  correct  in  what 
it  means.  One  who  objects  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  name  Roman  Catholic  to 
Catholic  because  it  is  applied  to  only  a 
part  of  the  Church  Catholic,  should  ob- 
ject to  the  name  Episcopal  because  ap- 
plied to  only  a  part  of  the  Church  Episco- 
pal. 

That  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  bound  to  go  we  do  not  doubt,  and  we 
are  not  sorry.  The  name  is  not  impor- 
tant ;  it  is  the  spirit  back  of  the  name  that 
is  important.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
"  Protestant "  will  simply  be  dropped. 
That  would  leave  a  name  with  the  merit 
of  having  a  considerably,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, distinctive  meaning.  Every  one 
will  know  who  are  meant,  for  other 
Churches  are  not  called  Episcopal.  The 
denomination  is  episcopally  governed, 
and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  designate  it  by 
the  fact  of  its  three  orders  of  clergy,  as 
it  is  to  designate  the  Presbyterians 
by  their  two  orders  of  presbyterial  gov- 
ernment. To  be  sure,  its  government 
may  be  said  to  be  a  small  part  of  the  qual- 
ity of  a  Christian  Church ;  but  beyond  all 
question  the  Episcopal  Church  justifies 
its  separate  existence  on  its  claim  to  have 
real  bishops  who  diflfer  from  presbyters 
and  deacons ;  and  that  is  a  fair  reason  for 
the  name,  as  it  is  the  most  distinctive. 

Of  course,  such  a  name  as  The  Church, 
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or  The  American  Church,  can  be  taken,  their  bishops  for  life?    That  would  be  a 
and  will  be  favored  by  those  who  prefer  magnificent     achievement     for  ^  Church 
to  call  themselves  Churchmen  rather  than  unity,  and  would  well  nigh  dommate  the 
Episcopalians.     If   assumed   to   empha-  nation,  giving  strength  if  not  full  control 
size  the  claim  to  "  exclusive  control  of  in  both  city  and  country.     Such  a  union 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,"  it  ought  to  delight  all  Christian  hearts ;  but 
would   be  "  intolerant  and  bigoted,"  in  the  union  with  the  smaller  bodies  ought 
the  language  of  The  Churchman.     Cer-  not  to  be  delayed.     And  meanwhile  the 
tainly  there  is  a  considerable  element  in  present  most  hopeful  movement  for  fed- 
the  Episcopal  Church  who  hold  that  other  eration     of    all     Evangelical     Churches 
denominations  are  no  part  of  the  true  should  have  the  immediate  accession  of 
Church,  because  they  have  no  bishops;  Episcopal   support, 
and  the  unfortunate  organization  of  the  «^ 
General   Convention   gives   them   unfair  Cardinal     Points      in      American 
control.    In   the   House   of   Bishops,   of  FiVfinn 
course,  a  small  diocese  counts  as  much  riction 
as  a  large  diocese,  through  the  vote  of  its  A  few  of  the  smallest  countries  in  the 
one  bishop;  but  the  same  is  true  in  the  world  have  produced  the  best  and  most 
House  of  Delegates.     The  little  diocese  characteristic    fiction,    a    distinction    ac- 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  which,  by  the  way  has  counted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  man's 
two  bishops,  elects  as  many  delegates  to  mind  can  master  all  the  local  details  and 
the  lower  House  as  the  large  diocese  of  convey   an   accurate   impression   of   the 
New  York  or  Philadelphia ;  and  those  whole.    The  national  spirit  is  uniform  in 
little  dioceses  are  very  "  Churchy."  expression,  there  is  but  one  set  of  tradi- 
If  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  coun-  tions,  one  scene  typifies  the  whole  topog- 
try  is  to  lay  claim  to  a  special  and  pecul-  raphy  of  the  country,  and  thus  one  novel 
iar    right   to   be,    or   to    represent,    the  may  sum  up  the  entire  life  and  charac- 
Church  of  this  country,  it  is  time  for  it  to  ter  of  the  people.     But  with  us  in  this 
begin  to  do  something  for  Church  unity,  nation  no  such  literary  feat  is  possible. 
It  is  a  grand  Church,  especially  in  our  There   are  many  American   novels,  but 
cities.  It  has  great  wealth,  and  it  is  using  not  one  that  can  be  called  "  the  "  great 
it  nobly  in  its  organized  missions  and  American  novel.     For  it  is  impossible  to 
charities.     That  it  is  now  taking  the  lead  include  the  little  green  rock  bound  val- 
in  onr  cities  there  can  be  no  question.  Its  leys  of  the  East,  the  dry  deserts  and  vast 
system  of  bishops  is  spectacular  and  at-  plains  of  the  West,   together  with   the 
tractive ;  but  still  more  valuable  is  its  col-  desolate  pride  of  the  South  and  hearty 
lege  of  clergy  in  a  single  church.  It  has  energy  of  the  North,  in  one  volume  with- 
the  money  to  support  a  number  of  clergy  out  making  the  poor  romance  of  it,  a  sort 
and  other  parish  workers  in  a  church;  of  hydra  headed  monster  so  far  as  lit- 
and  it  is  becoming,  where  it  has  not  al-  erary  art  is  concerned.     It  is  our  civiliza- 
ready  become,  the  dominating  religious  tion,  indeed,  that  has  too  many  legs  and 
force  in  the  city.     But  it  has  worked  ex-  arms  to  be  reproduced  symmetrically  in 
cludingly.     It  admits  no  fellowship.     To  one  fiction.     We  are  spellbound  in  our 
be  sure  it  formulated  some  years  ago  its  own  sections  by  different  climates,  con- 
four  conditions  of  unity,  but  they  were  ditions    and    standards    of    living,    and 
mtcrprctcd  to  exclude  everybody.  Other  until  time  welds  this  great  nation  into 
denominations  here  and  abroad  enter  into  as  homogeneous  a  whole  as  England  has 
federations ;  they  form  corporate  unions,  enjoyed    for    many   centuries    we    must 
or  at  least  try  to;  but  never  the  Episco-  despair  of  a  great  national  novel.     For 
pahans.     Union  is  in  the  air;  it  is  the  example,  it  takes  a  long  sentence  with 
watchword  of  the  Church ;  why  cannot  an  oath  at  the  end  of  it  to  interpret  the 
the  ^episcopalians  take  part  in  it?  Why  real  Westerner,  and  William  Dean  How- 
cannot  they  at  least  bring  back  the  Re-  ells  can't  do  it.     He  is  a  critic  of  con- 
tormcd  i^piscopa  Church,  and  unite  with  ventional    literature,    shoestring    poetry, 
tlic   Moravian  Church,  and  then  try  to  corseted   women  and   dress-coat   gentle- 
sec   what   httle   compromise   of   method  men.     And  mentally  he  is  too  tidy,  cir- 
''^'^'''^^^^  ncccss:ivy Jot  union  with  the  cumspect,  for  this  sort  of  wild  literary 
great  Metliodist  bodies  which  also  elect  cattle-branding 
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Also,  in  those  peripatetic  novels  where 
the  scenes  change  from  Maine  to  Vir- 
ginia faster  than  trains  could  possibly 
convey  the  dramatis  pcrsoncB,  the  effort 
often  made  to  destroy  temperamental  dif- 
ferences between  Northern  and  South- 
ern types  usually  proves  disastrous. 
These  characters  belong  to  the  same 
country  indeed,  but  their  mortal  relations 
to  it  are  as  distinct  as  the  courses  of  vein 
and  artery  blood  in  the  human  body. 

The  war  of  secession  marked  out  an 
artistic  difference,  a  literary  distinction 
in  temperament,  that  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Each  character  in  such  a 
novel  is  representative,  and  any  attempt 
to  change  or  modify  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  it  renders  the  whole  conception 
false,  a  blunder  for  which  no  happy  ro- 
mantic result  ever  atones. 

But  this  kind  of  addled  fiction  only 
proves  the  necessity  for  developing 
faithfully  the  literary  possibilities  of  each 
section  in  this  country,  a  business,  by  the 
way,  that  has  been  more  thoroughly  ac- 
complished in  the  East  than  anywhere 
else.  And  this  is  to  be  expected  since 
New  England  is,  if  not  the  oldest  part 
of  the  country,  yet  the  richest  in  history 
and  traditions,  and  from  there  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whole  nation  has  re- 
ceived its  impetus  from  time  to  time  and 
been  quickened  into  greater  activity.  The 
people  have  always  showed  an  acquisi- 
tiveness, a  passion  for  knowledge  and 
wider  experience,  that  has  required  all  of 
America  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  to  sat- 
isfy. And  for  this  reason  it  is  the  only 
section  that  has  produced  a  few  writers 
whose  cosmopolitan  minds  show  no  local 
coloring  in  style  or  point  of  view. 

But  the  West  will  be  the  next  section 
to  boast  a  distinct  literature.  Far  out  to- 
ward the  setting  sun  a  few  desperate 
young  geniuses  are  standing  up  against 
the  immensity  of  things.  Soon  or  late 
they  will  find  a  way  to  give  form  and 
voice  to  the  great  emotions  and  tragedies 
that  belong  to  those  wide  barren  spaces 
where  the  desert  calls  to  the  plain  in 
frightful  drought-wind  whispers,  and 
where  the  very  mountains  are  crowded 
back  into  a  terrified  companionship. 
And  let  the  critics  leave  them  to  their 
own  wild  courses  in  language  and  imag- 
ination until  they  have  given  us  a  real  in- 
terpretation of  the  country.  Apparently 
they  still  wear  bowlegged  buckskin  leg- 


gings, and  carry  quirts  and  guns,  but  oc- 
casionally one  of  them  swears  out  a  lit- 
tle tale  of  prairie  life  so  terribly  real  that 
no  mere  Eastern  dandyism  in  literary 
style  can  rival  it. 

The  chief  defect  so  far  in  the  work  of 
these  Western  writers  is  a  subconscious 
fatalism.  This  probably  grows  out  of 
the  effort  they  are  making  to  conceive  a 
great  situation  which  nature  has  stretched 
there  far  and  wide  like  the  dusty  de- 
serted bed  of  a  vagabond  planet.  Be- 
sides, the  impression  of  loneliness  gath- 
ered from  the  long  prairie  days  that  link 
evenings  and  mornings  in  one  tremen- 
dous silence  overwhelms  the  imagina- 
tion and  causes  the  spirit  to  cower.  Thus 
it  generally  happens  that  the  final  chap- 
ters of  a  Western  novel  record  the  in- 
evitable catastrophe,  as  if  there  were  no 
holding  out  against  Nature's  great  odds. 
Or  the  author  packs  his  hero  off  to  the 
East,  only  to  have  him  play  a  Belshazzar 
part  in  some  drunken  Babylon  without 
the  redeeming  tragedy  at  the  end.  But 
this  may  be  termed  a  romantic  subter- 
fuge by  which  he  evades  his  literary 
obligations  to  the  West,  and  deserves 
to  be  hissed.  For  what  we  want  is  the 
West  and  the  human  adequately  drama- 
tized to  a  conclusion.  And  strange  to  re- 
late the  novel  of  the  year  that  comes 
nearest  the  mark  is  an  Arizona  story, 
written  by  a  woman.  But  she  accom- 
plishes her  task  only  by  discarding  near- 
ly all  the  rules  of  grammar  and  by  add- 
ing amazing  dusty  stretches  of  eloquence 
to  our  prim  rhetoric.  The  fact  is,  the 
West  requires  a  particular  revision  of 
syntax,  adapted  to  its  otherwise  inex- 
pressible moods  and  tenses,  before  it  can 
ever  boast  any  English  authority  for  the 
language  used  there. 

As  for  the  South,  she  will  bring  up 
the  end  of  the  procession  in  American 
fiction,  like  a  splendid  comet's  tail,  more 
brilliant  than  convincing.  It  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  romantic  illumination  of  all 
her  brave  details.  For  the  South  is  too 
much  given  to  the  glory  of  words  ever 
to  deal  in  the  poverty  and  meanness  of 
realism. 

But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  this  illumination  will  begin. 
She  is  still  posing,  old,  desolate  and 
magnificently  proud,  but  she  stedfastly 
refuses  to  see  herself  as  others  see  her. 
Her  very  imagination  is  limited  by  prej- 
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udices,  the  sinister  scowls  of  one  caste 
bent  upon  another.  And  by  no  license 
of  art  can  justice  be  done  to  both  now. 
There  is  a  point  of  view  in  the  South  that 
measures  every  man's  liberty  and  even 
determines  the  wing  to  wing  width  of  his 
fancy. 

But  when  there  are  two  races  in  one 
section,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
what  part  each  will  take  in  its  literary 
development.  And  aside  from  Booker 
T.  Washington,  whose  autobiography 
shows  all  the  romantic  veracity  of  high 
class  fiction,  there  is  no  indication  of  lit- 
erary talent  among  the  negroes,  and  lit- 
tle enough  among  the  whites,  tho  many 
more  are  publicly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession than  formerly,  "  publicly,"  we 
say,  because  it  is  very  well  known  that 
scarcely  an  elderly  gentleman  lives  in 
the  South  to-day  who  does  not  write  vo- 
luminously "  for  his  own  pleasure."  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  too  proud 
to  risk  the  decadent  tastes  of  modern 
editors  explains  why  so  few  of  these  hal- 
lowed manuscripts  have  been  returned  to 
the  outraged  authors. 

Sanitation  and  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  last  week  Major 
W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  Chief 
Surgeon  of  Havana,  told  the  story  of  the 
disappearance  of  yellow  fever  from  Ha- 
vana. For  over  130  years  "  yellow  jack  " 
has  been  constantly  in  the  capital  of 
Cuba.  Not  a  year  passed  without  deaths 
from  it.  Some  years  over  1,000  deaths 
from  the  disease  were  reported.  Very 
seldom  did  the  city's  yellow  fever  mor- 
tality fall  below  500.  Since  September, 
1 90 1,  not  a  case  of  the  disease  has  origi- 
nated in  Havana,  and  as  its  disappear- 
ance has  been  brought  about  by  entirely 
intentional  means  whose  significance  and 
application  are  thoroughly  understood,  it 
seems  sure  that  yellow-  fever  will  never 
again  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  mor- 
tality records  of  the  city,  nor,  if  the  pres- 
ent sanitary  regulations  are  maintained, 
ever  l>e  more  than  a  cause  for  the  exer- 
cise of  quarantine  against  other  infected 
ports.  This  is  a  triumph  of  sanitation 
that  will  live  in  the  history  of  man's 
struggle  with  disease. 


The  story  of  how  this  has  been  accom- 
plished under  a  Governor-General  who 
was  a  physician  and  the  efficient  army 
medical  department  which  had  charge  of 
the  sanitation  of  Havana  during  the 
American  occupation  of  the  city  will  al- 
ways be  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  yellow  fever,  tho  it  looks  now  as 
if  it  would  prove  but  the  introduction  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease as  a  living  scourge.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  sanitation  of  Havana  as  carried 
out  under  American  direction  reduced 
the  general  death  rate  by  more  than  one- 
half  during  the  first  year  of  United 
States  occupation.  This  reduction  con- 
tinued until  in  the  third  year  of  our  rule 
Havana's  mortality  was  not  as  high  as 
some  of  the  older  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Sanitary  improvements  did  not 
reduce  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever, 
however.  On  the  contrary,  the  cleaner 
the  city  became  the  more  victims  yellow 
fever  claimed.  While  in  1898  there  were 
I '^8  deaths  from  the  disease,  in  1899 
there  were  102  and  in  1900  over  300. 
The  fatal  cases  occurred  not  among  the 
classes  who  were  still  liable  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  remains  of  the  old,  un- 
healthy conditions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  well-to-do,  who  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  the  sanitary  measures 
and  among  the  intelligent,  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  take  the  proper  hygienic 
precautions  so  far  as  these  were  under- 
stood. The  significance  of  this  state  of 
affairs  can  be  gathered  from  that  fact 
that  about  one-half  the  members  of  the 
Governor-General's  staff  were  carried  off 
by  the  disease  in  the  year  1900. 

The  Army  Medical  Department  almost 
despaired  of  being  able  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease.  Some  of  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Havana  began  to  say  that  yellow 
fever  rather  thrived  on  cleanliness  and 
that  the  old,  supposedly  unhealthy  state 
of  the  city  might  not  have  been  so  bad 
after  all  since  at  least  they  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  dread  disease  within  some 
bounds.  Then  began  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  that  yellow  fever 
is  always  distributed  by  a  special  form 
of  mosquito — the  stegomazia  fasciata. 
Within  two  hours  after  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  was  reported  the  patient  was  cov- 
ered with  a  mosquito  netting.  At  once 
the  room  and  house  in  which  the  patient 
lived  was  thoroughly  fumigated  so  as  to 
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kill  the  mosquitoes  that  might  be  present. 
The  immediately  adjacent  houses  were 
also  fumigated.  All  open  water  in  pools, 
cisterns  or  other  containers  that  might 
serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  the  larvae 
of  the  mosquitoes  were  emptied  and 
cleaned,  then  carefully  covered.  All  still 
water  of  any  kind  in  or  near  the  city  was 
drained  off  or  covered  with  petroleum. 
No  precautions  were  taken  to  have  the 
well  kept  from  contact  with  those  ill  of 
yellow  fever,  but*  all  possible  approach 
of  mosquitoes  was  prevented.  These 
measures  were  instituted  toward  the  end 
of  February,  1901.  In  January  there  had 
been  seven  deaths  from  yellow  fever.  In 
February  there  were  five.  In  March 
there  was  but  one.  In  April  there  was 
none,  and  none  was  reported  in  May  or 
June.  There  was  a  single  yellow  fever 
death  in  July,  another  in  September. 
Since  then,  for  over  a  year,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  death  from  yellow  fever  in 
Havana.  As  we  said,  this  is  the  first 
v/hole  year's  freedom  from  the  affection 
that  the  city  has  had  in  130  years.  It 
may  confidently  be  prophesied  that  the 
end  of  yellow  fever  as  a  scourge  of  hu- 
manity in  the  American  tropics  is  not 
far  off. 

If  the  Spanish  war  brought  no  other 
good  in  its  train  but  this  it  would  be  am- 
ply vindicated  from  a  material  standpoint 
at  least,  for  in  a  few  years  the  losses  by 
death  and  expenses  incurred  will  be  fully 
repaid  by  the  saving  on  yellow  fever 
alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
stimulus  to  enterprising  investigation 
given  the  Army  Medical  Department 
by  the  new  duties  thrust  upon  its  men 
has  proved  the  source  of  many  other 
great  benefits  to  suffering  humanity.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  at- 
tention of  army  medical  officials  was  at- 
tracted to  the  peculiar  anemia  that 
afflicted  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  was 
causing  an  increasing  number  of  deaths 
every  year.  It  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
some  special  soil  or  climatic  factor. 
American  investigation  showed  that  its 
true  cause  was  a  small  intestinal  worm, 
the  anchylostamum  duodenale,  and  the 
use  of  thymol  as  a  vermifuge,  followed 
by  a  cathartic,  cured  the  disease.  Malta 
fever,  supposed  to  be  confined  to  certain 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  found  to  exist  in  Porto  Rico,  and 


this  discovery  made  clear  the  diagnosis 
of  certain  hitherto  inexplicable  fevers 
thought  to  be  malarial  or  typhoid  in  ori- 
gin. This  has  also  cleared  up  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases.  The  same  fever  was 
shown  to  exist  in  the  Philippines,  where 
it  had  never  been  understood  up  to  this 
time. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  expert  American  bacteri- 
ologists, most  of  them  army  men,  discov- 
ered, that  the  acute  fatal  dysenteries  of 
the  Philippines  were  due  to  a  specific 
bacillus.  This  observation  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  practical  service  here  in 
America,  for  it  has  been  found  that  small 
epidemics  of  acute  dysentery  and  even 
isolated  cases  of  the  disease  in  this  coun- 
try are  sometimes  due  to  the  same  bacil- 
lus. Toward  the  end  of  last  summer  it 
was  announced  that  careful  observation 
seemed  to  show  that  the  dread  cholera 
infantum  of  our  hot  weather  is  due  to 
the  same  cause.  The  discovery  puts  an 
entirely  new  aspect  on  this  very  fatal 
disease,  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  mainly  due  to  peculiar  fer- 
mentation processes  under  the  influence 
of  heat  that  take  place  in  the  child's  di- 
gestive tract.  With  this  etiology  to  guide 
prophylactic  measures  it  will  be  a  much 
easier  matter  to  prevent  disease  than  be- 
fore, and  prevention  is  the  best  cure.  In- 
directly at  least  this  discovery  is  due  to 
the  Army  Medical  Department. 

Even  animal  diseases  have  not  been 
beyond  the  range  of  its  activity.  Surra — 
a  disease  that  raged  very  virulently 
among  the  animals  of  the  Philippines — 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  sting  of 
a  poisonous  fly,  not  unlike  some  of  those 
that  exist  in  South  Africa.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  has  become  compara- 
tively easy  as  a  consequence,  and  not  a 
little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  similar 
diseases  in  other  countries.  Besides  all 
this,  much  that  is  of  practical  value  has 
been  learned  with  regard  to  plague  and 
to  the  animals  that  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  it  and  so  become  distributers 
of  the  virus.  The  attention  paid  to  the 
drainage  of  swamps  and  other  stagnant 
water  in  and  around  Manila  has  reduced 
the  morbidity  from  malaria,  and  the  in- 
cidence of  this  disease  in  Havana  has 
been  reduced  more  than  one-half  by  the 
mosquito  crusade  originally  intended  to 
combat  yellow  fever.    Finally,  when  the 
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Army  Medical  Department  took  charge 
in  Porto  Rico  smallpox  was  epidemic 
and  the  island  had  for  many  years  suf- 
fered from  the  disease.  All  the  inhabit- 
ats  were  vaccinated  and  smallpox  has 
been  wiped  out. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Army 
medical  men.  No  legislation  that  will 
put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  department  for  the  good  of  humanity 
can  ever  be  a  mistake.  What  has  been 
accomplished  in  Cuba  when  medical 
men,  because  of  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  a  medical  Governor-General,  had 
proper  opportunity  is  but  an  example  of 
what  might  be  expected  anywhere  if  the 
hands  of  sanitarians  were  not  tied  and 
their  best  efforts  hampered  by  politicians. 
Meantime  we  can  honor  the  men  that 
did  it  all  and  revere  the  memories  of 
those  who  fell  victims  to  their  efforts  in 
the  cause,  for  they  are  our  modern  mar- 
tyrs for  humanity  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term. 

,^ 

Satisfaction  in  ''Having  Lived" 

For  most  of  us,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful others  may  count  us,  there  re- 
mains 

"  So  much  to  do  that  is  not  e'en  begun, 
So  much  to  hope  for  that  we  cannot  see, 
So  much  to  win,  so  many  things  to  be," 

that  satisfaction  in  life  at  its  close  is  one 
of  the  rare  experiences.  For  this  reason 
convincing  evidence  of  it  arrests,  chal- 
lenges the  attention. 
^  Seldom  has  this  satisfaction  been  more 
simply  or  sincerely  expressed  than  in  a 
letter  written  not  long  before  his  death 
by  Edward  Eggleston  to  his  brother, 
George  Gary  Eggleston : 

"  I  have  had  a  life  of  enjoyable  activity.  I 
have  been  permitted  to  render  some  service 
to  my  generation.  I  have  lived.  If  the  end 
IS  near,  I  have  neither  reason  nor  disposition 
to  complam.  On  the  contrarv,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  the  end  and  in  the  end." 

A  like  suggestion  of  content  in  retro- 
si)cct  comes  from  a  life  markedly  con- 
trasted with  Dr.  Egglcston's  in  vears  cir- 
ninistances  and  career.  The  story  of  this 
liK\  short  but  complete,  is  told  on  the 
title  page  of  a  modest  memorial  volume 
the  tnl)iitc  of  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, to  his  son : 

"Charles     Eliot,     Landscape     Architect,     a 


lover  of  Nature  and  of  his  kind,  who  trained 
himself  for  a  new  profession,  practiced  it 
happily,  and  through  it  wrought  much  good." 

The  closing  reference  to  achievement, 
noteworthy  in  one  who  died  under  forty, 
is  to  the  Park  System  of  Boston,  which 
owes  everything  to  Mr.  Eliot's  artistic 
insight  and  oversight.  It  must  have  been 
with  the  tender  thought  of  his  son  in 
mind  that  in  a  recent  address  on  the 
value  of  rural  reservations  to  great  cities. 
President  Eliot  said : 

"  The  appropriate  pleasures  of  forests  and 
parks  are  all  cheering,  refining  and  cleansing; 
they  are  soothing  and  uplifting;  they  separate 
city  men  and  women  from  the  squalor,  tumult 
and  transitoriness  of  the  human  anthill,  and 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  things  calm, 
lovely,  grand  and  enduring." 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  for  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  one  of  sane  op- 
timism that  lives  so  widely  differing 
should  come  to  the  same  goal.  Quite 
apart  from  any  attempt  to  "  place  "  Dr. 
Eggleston,  his  an  revoir  to  life  reveals 
the  secret  of  content  in  "  having  lived." 
As  preacher,  editor,  story-writer  and 
student  of  history,  he  found  the  rewards 
which  attend  consistent  progress  in  de- 
veloping natural  aptitudes,  undistracted 
by  the  "  much  to  win  "  and  the  "  many 
things  to  be,"  rewards  which  include  a 
growing  capacity  for  service  from  mind- 
ful regard  of  its  opportunities  by  the 
way.  Thus,  through  experience,  Dr. 
Eggleston  found  himself ;  what  was,  for 
him,  the  habit  of  life  which  he  calls  "  en- 
joyable activity."  Another  name  for  it 
is  "  responsiveness  to  environment,"  the 
last  word  of  science  in  the  elusive  at- 
tempt to  define  what  life  is.  To  Mr. 
Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philosophy 
of  the  contented  life  seems  not  to  have 
been  born  of  the  wisdom  which  waits  the 
slow  fruiting  of  knowledge  through  ex- 
perience. It  was  the  inspiration  of 
thoughtful  youth  settling  into  a  convic- 
tion and  consistently  lived  up  to.  In  a 
college  thesis  he  defined  success  as  '*  the 
attainment  of  a  competence  combined 
with  the  largest  amoimt  of  usefulness  to 
one's  fellow-men."  To  this  Tie  added  for 
practical  guidance  the  motto : 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; 
In  short,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Short    as    was  his  life,  it  sufficed,  thus 
ruled,  for  the  realization  of  its  best  po§- 
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sibilities,    for    satisfaction    in    "  having 
lived." 

Convincing  as  is  the  testimony  of  lives 
lived,  it  still  is  true  that  the  judgment 
which  is  passed  on  a  life  when  it  is  over, 
whether  for  one's  self  or  for  another, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  partial. 
It  misses  the  vital  charm  which  gives 
freshness  to  living,  the  expectation  of 
what  is  in  store  on  turning  the  page ;  for 
that  judgment  is  Finis  on  the  last  page. 
There  are,  for  some  of  us,  times  of  pause 
before  the  page  is  turned,  intervals  of 
living,  when  the  philosophy  of  experience 
presses  interpretively  upon  waiting  op- 
portunities. It  was  at  one  such  time,  the 
occasion  of  his  advancement  to  the  place 
of  Chief  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  of  Massachusetts,  that  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  summed  up  his 
conclusion  on  the  meaning  of  life  from 
the  experience  of  his  own.  Looking  to 
the  promise  of  coming  years  no  less  than 
to  the  lesson  of  years  past,  he  emphasized 
a  like  philosophy  of  what  makes  life 
worth  the  living. 

"  The  joy  of  life,"  Justice  Holmes  said,  "  is 
to  put  out  one's  powers  in  some  natural,  and 
useful,  and  harmless  way.  There  is  no  other. 
.  .  .  Life  is  the  use  of  one's  powers.  As 
to  use  them  to  their  hight  is  our  joy  and 
duty,  so  it  is  the  one  end  that  justifies  itself." 

The  paradox  of  life  that  has  found 
satisfaction  in  having  lived  is  that  its  sur- 
render is  often  the  easiest.  It  is  not  as  a 
rule  those  who  have  "  the  most  to  live 
for  "  who  are  most  reluctant  to  die,  but 
those  who  have  the  least.  As  John  Stu- 
art Mill  wrote : 

"  It  is  not  naturally  nor  generally  the  happy 
who  are  most  anxious  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  present  life  or  for  life  hereafter ;  it  is  those 
who  have  never  been  happy.  Those  who  have 
had  their  happiness  can  bear  to  part  with  ex- 
istence, but  it  is  hard  to  die  without  ever  hav- 
ing lived." 

«^ 

The  Referendum 

The  extent  to  which  the  popular 
movement  for  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum has  advanced  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized. States  which  have  adopted 
the  most  complete  form  of  this  measure 
as  a  part  of  their  constitutional  law  are 
South  Dakota  in  1898,  Utah  1900  and 
Oregon  1902.     The  Nevada  Legislature 


of  1901  voted  to  submit  the  amendment 
to  the  people,  but  the  next  Legislature, 
elected  this  November,  must  also  give 
its  consent.  In  Washington  and  Idaho 
the  last  Legislatures  had  majorities  in 
favor  of  the  constitutional  amendment, 
but  not  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

Besides  these  acts  of  voters  and  legis- 
latures, political  parties  in  other  States 
have  brought  the  issue  forward  in  this 
campaign.  In  Denver  the  Fusionists 
and  Republicans  have  declared  in  its  fa- 
vor. In  Illinois  both  Senator  Cullom 
and  Senator  Mason  have  pronounced 
themselves  adherents  to  the  reform,  as 
well  as  Congressman  Hopkins,  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
for  United  States  Senator. 

The  m.ovement  in  Illinois  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  in 
1899  by  a  Republican  Legislature  as  a 
purely  advisory  measure.  The  act  per- 
mitted 25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  a  city 
and  10  per  cent,  in  the  State  to  petition 
for  a  popular  vote  on  any  question  of 
public  policy,  the  vote,  however,  to 
have  no  binding  effect  in  law  or  on  the 
Legislature.  It  was  under  this  law  that 
the  remarkable  vote  was  taken  in  Chi- 
cago last  spring  on  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  This  fall  there  has 
been  a  vote  throughout  the  State  de- 
manded by  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters  on 
the  questions : 

"  Shall  the  Legislature  submit  to  the  voters 
the  question  of  adopting  the  Optional  Referen- 
dum and  the  Initiative  ?  " 

"  Shall  the  Legislature  enact  a  statute  for  the 
immediate  use  of  the  system  in  municipali- 
ties?" 

"  Shall  United  States  Senators  be  elected  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people  ?  " 

A  new  feature  has  been  injected  into 
the  campaign  for  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum in  many  States  by  the  newly 
organized  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  Federation  has  instituted  a 
systematic  eft'ort  to  pledge  candidates  for 
municipal.  State  and  Congressional  as- 
semblies to  vote  for  the  submission  of 
constitutional  amendments,  and,  pending 
the  adoption  of  such  amendments,  to 
vote  for  changing  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  their  assemblies  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  advisory  referendum  on  pending 
measures.  The  latter  program  is  an  in- 
novation in  the  movement  for  direct  leg- 
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islation,  and  its  utility  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  the  Detroit  Municipal 
Council  last  spring  in  adopting  a  rule  to 
submit  all  proposed  ordinances  on  pub- 
lic franchises  to  the  voters  after  the  sec- 
ond reading,  providing  a  petition  of  5 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  so  requests.  Mean- 
while the  proposed  ordinance  is  held 
over  for  final  passage,  and  the  members 
of  the  council  have  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  as  instructed  by  the  majority  at 
the  referendum.  This  so-called  "  Win- 
etka  Plan,"  from  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Illinois  where  it  was  first  employed,  is 
found  to  be  especially  adapted  to  munic- 
ipal legislatures,  but  not  so  well  suited 
to  State  legislatures.  In  either  case,  it 
is  admittedlv  a  transitional  measure,  to 
be  used  until  such  time  as  the  State  con- 
stitution can  be  amended.  It  has  served 
the  purpose  of  arousing  active  interest 
in  the  whole  movement,  and  has  helped 
on  the  agitation  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  organizations  which  are  most  ac- 
tive in  pledging  candidates  are  the  labor 
organizations  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  Mis- 
souri the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Central  Labor  unions  of  the  cities 
have  a  joint  committee  which  has  pledged 
nearly  all  the  candidates  of  all  parties 
for  legislative  seats.  In  other  States 
the  matter  is  taken  up  by  local  unions. 
In  several  States  the  Farmers'  Grange, 
whose  national  body  some  ten  years  ago 
indorsed  the  principle,  has  taken  re- 
newed interest  in  the  reform,  and  is  also 
proceeding  to  pledge  candidates. 

Among  the  Eastern  States  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  have  the  most 
energetic  agitation  for  the  Referendum. 
In  Connecticut  the  new  Economic 
League,  which  has  already  elected  May- 
ors, places  the  Referendum  foremost, 
and  has  pledged  legislative  and  munic- 
ipal candidates.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Legislature  has  for  several  years  dis- 
cussed the  subject  annually,  but  the 
movement  of  the  present  year  is  the  first 
time  when  the  popular  demand  has  taken 
organized  and   systematic  shape. 

State  federations  of  labor  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  the  pledging  of  candi- 
dates cfTective,  since  they  quite  general- 
y  publish  the  record  of  each  legislator  at 
the  close  of  llic  legislative  session  on  all 
measures  m   which  labor  is   interested 


The  union  of  the  farmers  with  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  non-partisan  de- 
mand for  the  Referendum,  under  the  en- 
ergetic leadership  of  the  Federation  for 
Majority  Rule,  promises  to  make  this  is- 
sue a  leading  one  throughout  the  coun- 
try, not  only  in  the  present  campaign, 
but  more  effectively  in  succeeding  cam- 
paigns. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
among  the  most  hopeful  correctives  of 
boss  rule  and  corporation  jobbery  that 
now  loom  up  on  the  political  horizon. 

The  Expulsion  of     ^he    threat   has    been 
Militiamen  carried  out.     A  paint- 

er in  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,   has   been   expelled   from   his   labor 
union  because  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  he  served  with  his  company 
when  the  troops  were  ordered  by  Gov- 
ernor Odell  to  Glens  Falls  to  suppress 
disorder  during  the  strike  on  a  railroad  in 
that  section.     More  than  that,  his  em- 
ployers were  threatened  with  a  strike  if 
they  continued  to  employ  him,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  discharge  him.     The  em- 
ployers declare  that  he  was  a  good  work- 
man, willing  to  work  for  their  interest, 
but  the  union  has  a  rule  that  no  member 
shall  join  the  militia  or  act  as  special  po- 
lice.    The  rule  of  the  union  is  superior 
to  the  laws  and  interests  of  the  country. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  not  all  labor 
unions  defend  such  a  rule,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  radically  anarchistic.     All  the 
unions  declare  that  they  do  not  defend 
violence ;  they  say  that  where  there  is  vio- 
lence  it  is  by  those  outside  who  sym- 
pathize  too   vigorously   with   them.     In 
that  case  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  have 
the  violence  suppressed.     Indeed,  in  the 
late  coal   strike  they  offered  to   supply 
guards  to  the  property.     But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  those  who  forbid  mem- 
bers to  join  the  National  Guard  can  real- 
ly   wish   that   violence    should    be    sup- 
pressed. 

Christian  Science  ^^  "^"^t  be  fair  tO 
and  Diphtheria  ^^^^^  1?  ^^l^^d  Chris- 
tian science  and  give 
Mrs.  Eddy  her  due.  She  has  advised  her 
followers  that,  ''  until  the  public  thought 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  Christian  Scientists  shall 
decline  to  doctor  infectious  or  contagious 
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diseases."  This  advice  is  given  in  view 
of  the  failure  to  cure  a  certain  girl  of 
diphtheria,  and  the  attempt  to  convict 
the  child's  parents  and  the  Christian 
Scientist  doctor  of  responsibility  for  her 
death.  Some  people  would  make  it  out 
that  by  this  action  Mrs.  Eddy  has  gone 
back  on  her  principle  of  healing.  This 
is  not  so.  She  has  not  at  all  withdrawn 
her  claim  to  be  able  to  heal  by  thinking 
a  disease  thought  out  of  consciousness. 
She  has  simply  advised  her  followers  to 
avoid,  out  of  regard  to  the  blindness  of 
our  minds,  attending  to  certain  cases  of 
sickness.  A  doctor  can,  for  good  rea- 
sons, refuse  to  attend  an  inquiring  pa- 
tient. Even  our  Lord  did  not  heal  all 
the  sick  people  everywhere,  and  no  more 
did  Peter  or  Paul.  In  the  good  time 
coming  when  we  shall  all  have  learned 
that  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria  and  cholera 
and  plague  are  mere  hallucinations  of 
the  microscope,  to  be  imagined  away  by 
a  strong  act  of  psychologic  will,  then 
Mrs.  Eddy  will — for  we  understand  that 
she  is  to  escape  death — withdraw  her 
present  advice;  and  then  we  shall  again 
will  away  our  contagion  and  infection, 
our  mosquitoes  and  our  rats. 


Endowment    of 
Assyriology 


One  of  the  most  useful 
endowments  of  scholar- 
ship ever  made  in  this 
country  is  that  of  $100,000  for  a  chair  of 
assyriology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Edward  W.  and  Clarence 
H.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia.  In  response 
to  an  appeal  by  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  they 
took  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  support 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  ex- 
ploration of  Nippur,  and  the  results  have 
abundantly  warranted  the  expense.  Now 
the  University  possesses  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  best  collection  in  the  country  of 
Babylonian  documents;  and  Dr.  Hil- 
precht,  of  the  University,  who  has  won 
great  fame  as  an  epigraphist,  will  be  the 
first  to  hold  the  new  chair.  He  has  been 
employed  for  several  years  in  the  work  of 
classifying  the  tablets  found  at  Nippur, 
which  were  sent  to  the  Ottoman  Mu- 
seum in  Constantinople,  and  he  now  re- 
ports the  gift  from  the  Sultan  of  a  re- 
markably fine  collection  of  these  tablets 
which  came  from  the  temple  library  of 
the  extremely  ancient  city  of  Nippur.  As 
yet  the  details  as  to  that  library  have  been 


very  meager,  but  the  general  report  com- 
ing from  Professor  Hilprecht  is  most  en- 
couraging. By  no  scholar  and  through 
no  press  has  more  creditable  work  been 
done  in  the  beautiful  publication  of  the 
monuments  found  in  the  earlier  excava- 
tions at  Nippur,  the  inscriptions  going 
back  to  a  period  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  may  be  expected  from  Dr.  Hil- 
precht and  his  associates  when  the  newer 
acquisitions  are  published.  We  only  sug- 
gest that  great  hospitality  be  displayed 
in  facilitating  the  studies  of  other  schol- 
ars than  those  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  that  competent  copyists  be 
called  in  to  publish  the  texts  as  soon  as 
may  be.  As  we  write  we  receive  Parts 
XIV  and  XV  of  the  new  series  of  Brit- 
ish Museum  texts  with  a  hundred  plates, 
of  which  fifty  are  devoted  to  catalogs  of 
animals,  plants  and  stones,  and  fifty  to 
mythologic  legends.  Think  of  a  list  of 
the  plants  in  the  Garden  of  Merodach 
Baladan,  King  of  Babylon,  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah.  Here  it 
is,  only  not  yet  translated. 

College  ^y  College  Nonsense  we  do 
Nonsense  "^^  "*^^  mean  the  extreme  cult 
of  football  which  culminates 
Saturday  nor  the  ordinary  forms  of  rowdy- 
ism, nor  the  stealing  of  signs  in  the  rage 
for  memorabilia,  nor  the  absurdities  of 
initiation  into  silly  societies,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  elective  system,  but  a 
comparatively  new  eruption  of  silliness 
in  the  imposition  of  rules  for  college  con- 
duct of  freshmen.  We  might  expect 
some  such  inanity  at  some  small  country 
college,  but  it  has  broken  out  at  Colum- 
bia and  Cornell.  We  do  not  hear  of  it 
yet,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  Harvard  or 
Yale.  The  upper-class  men  actually  hold 
a  meeting  and  formulate  rules  for  the 
behavior  of  freshmen,  telling  them  what 
kind  of  a  hat  or  cap  they  must  wear, 
where  and  how  they  must  or  must  not 
smoke,  what  favored  saloons  they  must 
not  visit,  and  a  number  of  other  such  im- 
pertinent regulations  which  interfere 
with  liberty,  and  are  none  of  the  business 
of  the  upper-class  men.  A  student  who 
respects  himself  and  his  fellow-students 
will  have  no  part  in  such  rude  nonsense. 
The  decent  way  is  to  welcome  new  stu- 
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dents  with  courtesy  and  treat  them  with 
consideration.  The  imposition  of  such 
rules  may  seem  very  amusing,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  not  altruistic,  another 
word  for  Christian.  We  may  seem  to  be 
making  a  serious  matter  out  of  a  small 
and  humorous  thing,  but  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple involved  which  is  really  very  se- 
rious. The  sophomore  or  senior  who 
makes  himself  so  much  better  than  a 
freshman  will  come  out  of  college  and 
be  likely  to  think  himself  of  finer  stuff 
than  the  non-university  man. 

We  have  hitherto  made  it  clear  that 
compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  is  the 
rule  in  New  Zealand,  has  no  immediate 
chance  of  adoption  in  this  country,  be- 
cause neither  side  wants  it.  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  session  in  New 
Orleans,  said  in  an  address  there  that 
compulsory  arbitration  is  suggested  by 
the  subtle  enemies  of  organized  labor, 
and  would  prove  a  much  greater  injury 
to  organized  labor  than  the  ills  they  now 
complain  of.  He  prefers  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Perhaps  the  third  party,  the 
general  public,  which  suflPers  most  from 
strikes  and  lockouts,  may  insist  that  the 
method  of  arbitration,  which  is  good 
enough  for  nations,  may  be  good  enough 
for  citizens. 

There  is  a  considerable  discussion  go- 
ing on  of  the  question  whether  President 
Roosevelt  was  constitutionally  justified 
in  intervening  in  the  coal  strike.  The 
Constitution  gave  him  no  more  definite 
authority  to  interfere  in  the  coal  strike 
than  It  does  to  shoot  bears  in  Mississippi. 
Ihc  Constitution  gives  Senator  Hanna 
no  specified  right  to  oflfer  his  good  serv- 
ices, but  he  does  s©  in  his  private  capac- 
ity, fortified  by  his  official  position  and  his 
recognized  ability.  It  is  just  so  with 
the  President  He  acted  as  a  private  in- 
|livi(ua],  claiming  no  authority  in  law 
but  he  was  indicated  as  the  proper  man 
t(^  do  (Ins  by  li,s  official  rank. 

This  tiinc  the  resignation  of  M.  Pobie- 

jlonostseff  IS  final  and  his  successor  has 

o^'rIITJ"-''^-     ^^'?^'^^'^y  '^'^  Emperor 
ot    Kussia    is    frreat  V    nl^aco^     t^L    .1. 


Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod 
has  been  the  most  conscientiously  pesti- 
lent man  in  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
seemed  as  if  no  reform  could  take  place 
so  long  as  M.  Pobiedonostseff  was  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  Russian 
Church.  Russia  needs  an  infusion  of 
liberalism,  such  as  General  Melikoff  was 
not  allowed  to  introduce  twenty  years 
ago,  and  such  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  present  Emperor  would  favor. 

Accepting  the  report  of  a  speech  by 
Senator  Spooner  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  not  contradicted,  we 
commented  on  the  language  attributed 
to  him.  He  writes  us,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry : 

"  No  such  idea  as  electing  a  President  and 
Senate  and  House  for  a  term  of  twenty  years 
ever  entered  my  mind,  nor  would  I  advocate 
any  such  proposition  anywhere.  ...  I  did 
not  suppose  that  any  one  would  think,  who 
knew  anything  about  me,  that  I  could  advo- 
cate a  proposition  so  ridiculous  and  revolu- 
tionary." 

The  correction  is  late  but  adequate. 


^ 


greatly   pleased,    for   the 


It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no 
color  caste  in  the  West  Indies.  This  is 
hardly  true.  In  social  functions  those 
of  pure  Spanish  blood,  of  the  higher 
classes,  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
mulattoes;  they  do  not  invite  mulattoes 
to  dinner  or  dances.  In  Cuba  the  col- 
ored people,  who  did  more  than  their 
share  of  the  revolutionary  fighting,  are 
now  claiming  social  as  well  as  political 
recognition,  and  there  is  trouble  brewing, 
as  there  always  is  where  a  superior  rank 
tries  to  keep  down  one  that  has  had  less 
privileges. 

It  is  a  pretty  idea  of  the  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
that  on  that  day  there  should  be  no  suf- 
fering throughout  the  Empire.  On  that 
day,  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  the  Em- 
peror Konin  decreed  that  no  animal 
should  be  killed,  and  that  the  whole  Em- 
l)ire  should  pray  and  feast.  The  day 
was  November  3d,  and  on  that  day  even 
the  prisoners  are  allowed  respite  from 
burdensome  toil. 


INSURANCE 

The  Prudential-Fidelity  Arrange-  altho  they  may  be  such;  at  least,  they 

.  have  not  the  experience  possessed  by  the 

men  in  charge,  and  (equally  important) 

Much  talk,  some  wonder  and  a  little  they  have  no  personal  name    at    stake, 

resistance  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  There  have  been  rumors  in  the  past  of 

miscalled    "  merger "    between    the    Fi-  projected  attempts  upon  the  Equitable, 

delity  Trust    and    the  Prudential  Life,  for  example.     But  the  names  of  Hyde 

both  of  Newark,  N.  J.    The  outcome  of  and  Alexander  are  bound  up  with  the 

the  application  to  the  court  to  enjoin  the  fortunes  of  that  company,  and  thus  fam- 

transaction  has  not  been  reached  when  ily  pride  is  in  a  measure  a  bulwark  for 

these  lines  are  written ;  but  there  is  al-  it.    There  are  some  considerations  which 

ways  somebody  to  object  in  such  cases  money  cannot  touch,  and  it  is  well  that 

either  really  on  his  own  behalf  as  a  mi-  those    two    families    control    the    stock 

nority  party  in  interest,  or  by  the  tem-  which  in  the  legal    sense    controls    the 

porary  loan   of  his  name  to  somebody  Equitable. 

else   for  the  purpose,   so   that   the   fact  The  Prudential  presents  a  somewhat 

of  objection  should  not  be  taken  as  im-  similar  case.     One  man  mainly  created 

portant  upon  the  merits.  that  company ;  he  is  bound  up  in  it,  and 

There  is  nothing  ominous  or  even  par-  nothing  can  happen  to  it  while  he  lives, 

ticularly  suggestive  in  what  are  called  So  say  his  strong  associates  also.     But 

"close  relations"  between  a  life  insur-  after  them,  what?     He  desires  to  make 

ance   company   and   other   financial    in-  it  impossible  for  the  control  to  ever  pass, 

stitutions.    The  former  have  in  some  in-  either  by  accident  or  by  a  deliberate  plan, 

stances  grown  very  large,  and  they  have  into  hands  which  may  be  less  able  or, 

vast  assets  which  they  are  compelled  to  possibly,  even  hostile  to  the  company's 

make    productive.      Government    bonds  prosperity ;  he  aims  to  secure  a  perpetual 

are   practically   gone.      The   best    State  succession    of   strong   guidance    for   its 

bonds  are  scarce,  and  scarcity  also  at-  affairs.      The   mutual   arrangement   be- 

taches  to  the  best  approved  bonds  of  all  tween  the  two  institutions  is  the  plan  he 

classes.     Stocks  and  call  loans  necessa-  has  worked  out  for  this  end.    It  may  not 

rily  have  a  large  part.    Bank  stocks  are  be   the    only  one   possible,  but    it   must 

a  very  desirable  class,  and  if  a  life  com-  prove  effectual.     Any  other  explanation 

pany  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  of  the  purpose  is  unnecessary  to  seek ; 

a  bank  or  trust  company  the  relationship  any  sinister  intent    is    unthinkable,  be- 

becomes  as  close  as  ownership  can  make  cause,  while  men  are  fallible,  they  do  not 

it.    Thus  it  has  come  about  that  each  of  turn  against  great  fabrics  which  it  has 

the  largest  companies  "  owns  "  one  or  been  the  work  and  pride  of  their  lives  to 

more  banking  institutions,  and  the  own-  create, 

ership  amounts  to  "  running  "  and  "  con-  «^ 

trolling."     The   danger?     It  would   be  At    a    meeting    of    the    Commercial 

putting  a  low  estimate  on  the  intelligence  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey  held  in 

of  The  Independent  readers  to  argue  Jersey  City  last  week  the  following  new 

about  the  danger.    There  is  none — none  directors  were  elected :  Richard  A.  Mc- 

which  did  not  exist  before.     Property,  Curdy,  President  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

and  responsibility,  and  life — they  are  all  Company ;  Frederic  C.  Cromwell,  Treas- 

"  dangerous."  urer  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company ; 

Now  a  great  Life  company  has  a  pub-  James  N.  Jarvie,  Arbuckle  Bros. ;  Cor- 

licity  that  is  in  some  respects  dangerous,  nelius  Vanderbilt,  Director  United  States 

Its  size  and  assets  are  a    challenge    to  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company;  George 

some   people,  both  within  and  without  G.  Haven,  Trustee  Mutual  Life  Insur- 

legislatures,  and  there  are  always  schem-  ance    Company ;    James    Timpson,    As- 

ers  who  long  to  get  control  for  purposes  sistant  Treasurer  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

of  their  own.     They  are  not  necessarily  Company,  and  Charles  D.  Dickey,  Brown 

to  be   regarded  as  would-be  wreckers,  Bros. 
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Beneficial  Liquidation 

In  the  decline  of  prices  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  ten  days  ending 
with  Saturday  last  there  has  been  noth- 
ing to  cause  alarm.  The  movement  has 
been  toward  normal  and  safe  conditions, 
and  away  from  an  artificial  and  danger- 
ous inflation  of  market  values.  A  few 
"  plunging "  speculators  have  suffered 
large  losses  of  paper  profits,  with  prob- 
ably some  reduction  of  their  actual  cash 
resources  which  were  the  fruit  of  suc- 
cessful piracy  in  the  recent  past ;  but  the 
financial  situation  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  liquidation  of  their  hold- 
ings. They  should  have  been  content 
with  the  gains  of  past  operations,  refrain- 
ing from  blowing  new  bubbles  and  plan- 
ning new  raids  into  other  people's  terri- 
tory at  a  time  when  all  the  Treasury's  ex- 
pedients for  relief  had  been  exhausted 
and  the  banks  were  finding  it  necessary 
to  reduce  liabilities  by  carefully  read- 
justing their   loans. 

Throughout  the  country  the  situation 
is  one  of  great  prosperity.  In  advising 
an  increase  of  wages  by  lo  per  cent,  for 
150,000  men.  President  Cassatt,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  said  last  week 
that,  so  far  as  his  corporation  was  con- 
cerned, "  this  prosperity  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue for  at  least  two  years,  if  contracts 
are  kept."  Leading  railroad  companies 
are  unable  to  handle  the  freight  offered. 
At  Chicago  and  other  points  there  is  un- 
precedented congestion  of  freight  traffic. 
In  and  near  Pittsburg  on  Saturday  last 
there  were  thirty  miles  of  loaded  cars 
waiting  to  be  moved.  An  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  said  that  his  com- 
pany must  decline  for  at  least  a  week  to 
receive  freight.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  cars.  Locomotive  and  car 
factories  are  choked  with  orders  for  six 
months  to  come;  our  companies  have 
been  borrowing  engines  from  Mexico. 

The  crops  are  large;  some  of  them 
enormous.  That  barometer  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  iron  industry,  altho  contin- 
ually expanding,  is  unable  to  supply  the 
country's  demands.  The  Northern  out- 
put of  ore  exceeds  last  year's  by  one- 
quarter;  the  Steel  Corporation's  recent 
carnmgs  show  a  large  increase,  and  its 
orders  on  hand  are  for  5,000,000  tons  of 
Its  products;  the  rail  mills'  output  is 
sold  ahead  to  next  September.     The  vol- 
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ume  of  interior  trade  is  very  large.  At 
Washington  the  Treasury  is  a  citadel  of 
great  strength. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  business  and  production  to 
cause  a  decline  in  securities.  But  prices 
had  been  lifted  so  high,  upon  the  inse- 
cure support  of  speculators'  borrowings, 
that  they  toppled  over.  The  artificial  ad- 
vance had  been  promoted  by  an  excessive 
expansion  of  credits.  Bank  reserves 
here  and  throughout  the  country  were 
low.  The  exercise  of  that  conservatism 
and  caution  which  the  banking  situation 
required  was  necessarily  discouraging  to 
the  speculative  "  plungers "  and  their 
pools.  At  the  same  time  there  was  dis- 
closed some  evidence  that  the  country 
could  not  at  present  absorb  any  more  of 
the  watered  stocks  of  the  new  Trusts, 
and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  these 
was  still  undigested.  When  the  leading 
speculators  began  to  suffer,  we  suppose 
that  the  most  vulnerable  of  them — those 
having  a  piratical  record — were  squeezed 
without  mercy  by  the  financial  powers 
which  in  the  past  they  had  annoyed.  In 
these  and  other  ways  was  caused  that 
liquidation  which  reduces  fever  and  tends 
to  restore  health. 

The  proposed  new  Ax  and  Tool 
Trust,  including  twenty-seven  companies 
which  control  95  per  cent,  of  the  output, 
will  probably  be  capitalized  at  $42,000,- 
000  in  stock  and  bonds. 

....  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  mined 
in  the  northern  lake  district  this  year  will 
exceed  26,000,000  tons,  which  is  25  per 
cent,  more  than  last  year's  output.  For 
next  year  29,000,000  tons  are  promised. 

Earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation 

in  September  and  October  were  $24,130,- 
846,  against  $21,478,585  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  On  Nov- 
ember 1st  the  Corporation  had  on  hand 
unfilled  orders  for  nearly  5.000,000  tons. 

. . .  .The  contest  between  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  courts  upon  the  Western  Union's  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
railroad  company  from  removing  any  of 
its  poles  or  wires  that  are  now  on  the 
company's  property. 
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T3^i;*;^o  »r.A  It    is    understood    at 

Folitics  and  \»r     1  •  1 

^KT^^u; *«     T  VVasliiiieton        that 

Washington  Topics  9,, 

there  will  be  no  tar- 
iff legislation  during  the  coming  session, 
altho  Congress,  upon  the  President's 
recommendation,  may  empower  him  to 
appoint  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission. 
'JI1US  far,  however,  the  Commission  plan 
has  not  generally  been  received  with 
favor  by  members.  The  President  does 
not  now  intend  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  new  Congress.  Senator  Burrows, 
who  opposes  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission, says  that  action  upon  the  tariff 
should  be  deferred  until  the  spring  of 
1905.  The  President  will  ask  for  new 
legislation  for  the  restraint  of  Trusts 
and  he  has  been  conferring  with  party 
leaders  as  to  the  recommendations  of  his 
message  on  this  subject.  These  will 
probably  be  in  accord  wath  the  speech  of 
Attorney-General  Knox  at  Pittsburg. — 
According  to  the  list  of  the  Journal 
Clerk,  the  House  in  the  new  Congress 
will  be  composed  of  208  Republicans  and 
178  Democrats.  Mr^Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
the  veteran  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  elected  Speaker. — Some 
predict  that  the  new  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Newfoundland  will  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  owing  to  opposition  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts. — The  white  Repub- 
licans in  the  South,  whose  exclusion  of 
negroes  from  their  conventions  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  President — as  shown 
by  the  recent  removal  of  Collector  Bing- 
ham— appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Hanna  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1904.  It  is  reported  that  they 
will  persist  in  their  efforts  to  make  a 
Republican   party   composed   exclusively 


of  whites,  and  will  send  delegations  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Hanna  in  the  National  Con- 
vention. In  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Pritchard  still  advocates  the  exclusion  of 
negroes,  and  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sena- 
tor's office  ex-Congressman  Linney  re- 
cently made  a  speech  in  which  he  called 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hanna  to  suc- 
ceed President  Roosevelt.  Senator  Scott, 
of  West  Virginia,  who  was  displeased 
some  time  ago  by  the  retirement  and 
virtually  the  removal  of  a  West  Vir- 
ginian from  the  State  Department,  tells 
reporters  that  he  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Hanna  nominated.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
John  G.  Capers,  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  for  South 
Carolina,  called  upon  the  President  and 
opposed  the  approaching  appointment  of 
Dr.  Crum,  a  negro,  to  be  Collector  at 
Charleston,  saying  that  by  making  this 
selection  the  President  would  lose  the 
support  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
in  the  National  Convention.  It  is  also 
said  that  this  argument  had  no  weight 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne  still  thinks  that  the  number 
of  delegates  from  the  South  in  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  ought  to  be  reduced. 
He  remarks  that  120  votes  are  now  given 
to  Southern  States  which  do  not  cast  as 
many  Republican  votes  in  an  election  as 
are  polled  in  Minnesota,  which  has  only 
20  votes  in  a  convention. — The  Minis- 
terial Alliance,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
try  to  prevent  the  election  of  Mormon 
Apostle  Reed  Smoot  to  the  Senate ;  fail- 
ing in  this,  it  will  ask  the  Senate  to  ex- 
clude him. — There  are  some  indications 
of  a  coalition  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
Anti-Addicks  Republicans,  in  Delaware, 
for  the  election  of  Ex-Senator  Higgins 
(Republican)  and  a  Democrat  to  fill  the 
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two  Senate  vacancies.—  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  making  an  investigation 
concerning  the  defeat,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, of  Representative  Loud,  of  Califor- 
nia, which  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  letter  carriers  and 
other  postal  employes,  who  resented  his 
opposition  to  a  bill  for  the  increase  of 
their  salaries. — An  interview  v^^ith  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  is  published,  in  which, 
after  saying  that  he  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  total  abstinence,  he  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  common  sense  demands  the  res- 
toration of  the  canteen  in  the  army, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  army 
life. — The  bill  for  high  licenses  and  local 
option  (to  displace  prohibition)  has  been 
passed  by  the  Vermont  Legislature,  with 
a  provision  for  a  decisive  vote  upon  it 
by  the  people  in  January. 

The  completion  of  a  canal 
treaty  with  Colombia  is  still 
delayed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Colombian  Government  to  grant  that 
'*  perpetual  control  "  of  the  canal  strip 
which  is  required  by  the  Spooner  Act. 
An  impression  prevails  at  Washington 
that  Colombia's  attitude  is  due  chiefly  to 
her  desire  to  get  the  last  possible  cent  out 
of  our  treasury.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
asserted  by  the  representatives  of  Colom- 
bia that  the  Constitution  of  that  country 
forbids  alienation  of  territory  or  the 
making  of  leases  in  perpetuity.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  examined  that  Con- 
stitution, and  it  is  reported  that  no  such 
prohibition  has  been  found  in  it.  Co- 
lombia has  proposed  to  lease  the  land  for 
one  hundred  years,  with  the  option  of  re- 
newal at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  would  readily  ofifer  treaties  upon 
the  lines  of  their  protocols  of  a  year  ago 
whenever  it  should  appear  that  Colom- 
bia's demands  could  not  be  granted.  The 
Minister  of  Nicaragua  says,  however, 
tliat  his  country  will  not  make  a  treaty 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  def- 
initely abandoned  the  Panama. project. — 
The  Commercial  Cable  Company  has 
reached  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  our  Government  as  to  the  pro- 
jected cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Ma- 
nila. The  conditions  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  August  last  called  for 
nil  independent  American  line  not  onlv 


Lo  Alanila,  but  also  to  the  Coast  of  Asia. 
After  some  negotiation  the  company  has 
obtained  permission  to  land  its  cable  at 
Shanghai,  and  the  line  will  be  extended 
from  Manila  to  that  point.  An  agree- 
ment having  been  reached  as  to  all  the 
conditions  proposed,  the  soundings  made 
during  the  exploration  trip  of  the 
''  Nero "  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Commercial  Company.  It  is  expected 
that  the  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Hon- 
olulu will  be  opened  before  Christmas. 

The  President's     On  his   journey  home- 

T^  t-1-     Ajj  ward     from    his    brief 

Public  Addresses  ,,.     .     . 

outing     m     Mississippi 

the  President  stopped  at  Memphis  to 
take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  return 
of  Vice-Governor  Luke  E.  Wright  from 
the  Philippines.  He  was  very  warmly 
welcomed,  altho  one  company  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans  declined  to  assist  in  re- 
ceiving him.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
four  addresses — one  of  which  was  made 
to  an  assembly  of  negroes — to  offend  the 
most  exacting  Southern  man.  Much 
that  he  said  was  in  praise  of  Vice-Gov- 
ernor Wright,  to  whose  gallant  service  in 
the  Confederate  army  he  referred.  He 
also  reminded  one  of  his  audiences  that 
his  mother's  brother  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate navy  under  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Wright.  In  the  course  of  his  address  at 
the  banquet  in  the  evening,  after  hearty 
commendation  of  Vice  -  Governor 
Wright's  course,  he  said : 

"  The  events  of  the  last  four  years  have 
definitely  decided  that  whether  we  wish  to  or 
not  we  must  hereafter  play  a  great  part  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  escape  facing  the  du- 
ties. We  may  shirk  them  if*we  are  built  of 
poor  stuff,  or  we  may  take  hold  and  do  them 
if  we  are  fit  sons  of  our  sires — but  face  them 
we  must,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Our  duty 
in  the  PhiHppine  Islands  has  simply  been  one 
of  the  duties  that  thus  have  come  upon  us. 
We  are  there,  and  we  can  no  more  haul  down 
our  flag  and  abandon  the  islands  than  we 
could  now  abandon  Alaska.  Whether  we  are 
glad  or  sorry  tliat  events  forced  us  to  go  there 
is  aside  from  the  question ;  the  point  is  that, 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  Philippines  and  that 
we  could  not  leave  the  islands  without  dis- 
credit. The  islanders  were  wholly  unfit  to 
govern  themselves,  and  if  we  had  left  there 
wo'ild  have  been  a  brief  period  of  bloody 
chaos,  and  then  some  other  nation  would  have 
stepped    in    to    do    the    work    which    we    had 
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shirked.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
there  was  no  question  that  the  work  had  to  be 
done.  All  the  question  was  whether  we  would 
do  it  well  or  ill,  and,  thanks  to  the  choice  of 
men  like  Governor  Wright,  it  has  been  done 
well.  .  .  .  riicre  is  no  question  as  to  our 
not  having  gone  far  enough  and  fast  enough 
in  granting  self-goxcrnnicnt  to  the  Filipinos; 
the  only  possible  danger  has  been  lest  we 
should  go  faster  and  further  than  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Filipinos  themselves." 

The  islands,  he  added,  had  never  heen  so 
orderly,  peaceful  and  prosi)erotis  as  now, 
and  in  no  other  Oriental  country  was 
there  anything  approaching  to  the 
amount  of  individual  liberty  and  self- 
government  which  our  rule  had  brought 
to  the  Filipinos. — In  Philadelphia,  on  the 
22d,  the  President  made  an  address  at 
the  dedication  of  a  new  High  School 
building  in  the  afternoon,  and  another 
in  the  evening  at  a  banquet  in  celebra- 
tion of  Founders'  Day  at  the  Union 
League.  In  the  beginning  of  this  second 
speech  he  proceeded  at  some  length  to 
show  that  the  economic  and  currency 
policies  of  President  McKinley  in  1896 
"  had  justified  themselves  thrice  over  " 
in  results.  Then,  taking  up  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the 
Spanish  War,  he  spoke  of  the  clamor 
raised  against  him  "  not  only  by  many 
honest  men  who  were  led  astray  by  a 
mistaken  view  or  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  but  also  by  all  who  feared 
effort  and  shrank  from  the  rough  work 
of  endeavor."  Turning  to  the  Philip- 
pine question,  he  said : 

"  The  prophets  of  disaster  have  seen  their 
predictions  so  completely  falsified  by  the  event 
that  it  is  actually  difficult  to  arouse  even  a 
passing  interest  in  their  failure.  To  answer 
them  now,  to  review  their  attack  on  our  army, 
is  of  merely  academic  interest.  They  played 
their  brief  part  of  obstruction  and  clamor ; 
they  said  their  say,  and  the  current  of  our 
life  went  over  them  and  they  sank  under  it 
as  did  their  predecessors  who,  thirty-six  years 
before,  had  declared  that  another  and  greater 
war  was  a  failure ;  that  another  and  greater 
struggle  for  true  liberty  was  only  a  contest 
for  subjugation  in  which  the  United  States 
could  never  succeed." 

Concerning  the  present  problems  arising 
from  "  the  tremendous  growth  of  our  in- 
dustrialism," he  trusted  that  we  should 
"  deal   with  them  along  the   lines   indi- 
(  cated  in  speech  and  in  action  by  that  pro- 
[j  found   jurist   and   upright   and    fearless 
1  public  servant,"  Attorney-General  Knox : 


■'  It  is  idle  to  tell  this  people  that  we  have 
not  the  power  to  solve  such  a  problem  as  that 
of  exercising  adequate  supervision  over  the 
great  industrial  combinations  of  to-day.  We 
have  the  power  and  we  shall  find  out  the  way. 
We  shall  not  act  hastily  or  recklessly,  but  we 
have  firmly  made  up  our  minds  that  a  solu- 
tion, and  a  right  solution,  shall  be  found,  and 
found  it  will  be." 

Senator  Lodge,  following  the  President, 
urged  that  corporations  should  be  sub- 
jected to  wise  regulation  and  supervision. 
Referring  to  the  consolidation  of  capital 
and  of  labor,  he  declared  that  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  economic  forces  in 
their  natural  movement  by  sudden  and 
violent  measures  would  cause  a  crash 
that  would  shake  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety, while  the  explosion  and  the  wreck 
would  be  even  greater  if  these  forces 
should  be  subjected  to  no  regulation 
whatever. 

Coal  Strike  '^^  ^^^^  beginning  of  the 
Settlement  P^^^sent  week  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  an 
agreement  between  the  anthracite  miners 
and  operators  would  speedily  be  reached 
by  conferences  not  connected  with  the 
proceedings  before  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion. The  public  first  learned  on  the 
2 1  St  that  negotiations  for  such  an  agree- 
meiit  were  in  progress,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Commission's  hear- 
ing was  adjourned  until  December  3d  to 
give  time  for  the  completion  of  them. 
At  the  hearing  President  Mitchell,  the 
first  witness,  was  on  the  stand  nearlv 
five  days,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  was  subjected  to  a  searching  and 
severe  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of 
ex-Attorney-General  Wayne  McVeagh, 
counsel  for  the  Erie  road  and  its  coal 
companies.  The  contestants  were  well 
matched.  So  skillful  were  the  witness's 
answers  and  so  imperturbable  was  his 
manner  that  the  veteran  examiner  threw 
up  his  hands  with  the  exclamation : 
"  You  are  the  best  witness  for  yourself 
that  ever  confronted  me!"  The  cross- 
examination  related  chiefly  to  intimida- 
tion, violence  and  boycotting  during  the 
strike,  counsel  attempting  to  show  that 
the  union  was  an  irresponsible  and  tur- 
bulent organization  with  which  trade 
agreements  should  not  be  made.  It  was 
evident  that  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  union  had  become  the  one  of  great- 
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est  interest  to  each  side.     In  the  course 
of  his  testimony  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  with 
respect  to  recent  action  concerning  union 
men  in  the  militia,  that  all  members  of 
unions  ought  to  perform  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and   to  accept  the   responsi- 
bilities  which  go  with  them.     He   also 
said  that  the  success  of  the  strike  had 
not  depended  upon  violence  but  had  been 
deferred  by  it.     He  opposed  the  incor- 
poration of  unions  and  the  suggested  or- 
ganization  of  a   union   confined   to   the 
anthracite   miners,    saying   that    such    a 
union  would  be  broken  down  as  some 
others    had    been    in    the    past.     It  was 
shown  that  the  State  laws  required  the 
weighing  of  coal  for  each  miner.    Judge 
(iray  said  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  Commission  that  the  non-union  men 
n^ere  to  be  retained.     The  statement  of 
2,000  of  them  was  received.     They  de- 
manded a  wage  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
for  all,  protested  against  any  agreement 
with    the   union    concerning   hours,   op- 
posed any  limitation  of  output  and  as- 
serted their  right  to  work  as  many  hours 
as   they  pleased. — On   the   21st   counsel 
for  the  miners  asked  for  a  little  time  to 
obtain    and    prepare    documentary    evi- 
dence. Thereupon  Judge  Gray  expressed 
a  hope  that  an  effort  would  be  made  by 
the  parties  "  to  come  to  an  agreement 
upon  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  thematters  now 
in  controversy,"  as  many  .of  "the  condi- 
tions complained  of  might  be  remedied 
if  the  parties  should  approach  the  subject 
in  a  proper  spirit,  with  the  purpose  of 
fairly  adjusting  them."    It  was  then  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  matter  would  be 
settled   before   the   reassembling   of  the 
( "ommission  on  December  3d.     Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh  says  that  the  voluntary  advance 
of  railroad  wages  by  10  per  cent,  when 
the   two   parties   were   contesting   every 
incli  of  ground  caused  a  belief  that   a 
similar  increase  would  surely  be  given  to 
Ihc  miners.    "  The  question  of  wages  be- 
ing out  of  the  way,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  in  favor  of  trying  to  adjust  the 
other   differences."     The   first   move   in 
tliat  direction,  he  says,  was  made  by  Mr. 
David    Wilcox,    Vice-President    of    the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  whose 
draft  of  an  agreement,  as  a  basis  of  ne- 
gotiations, after  some  modifications,  was 
approved  by  all  the  companies  that  had 
asked  for  :\  rrmnniv^;,.,.      ^Inch  appears 


to  have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
McVeagh  himself.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  companies  were  unwilling  that 
their  methods,  profits,  etc.,  should  be  the 
subjects  of  cross-examination  when  their 
officers  were  on  the  stand.  The  probable 
basis  of  agreement  was  said  to  be  a  wage 
increase  of  10  per  cent.,  a  nine-hour  day 
and  trade  agreements  between  each  com- 
pany and  its  men,  who  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  representatives. 
The  independent  operators  will  demand 
some  concessions  from  the  companies. 
They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  increase 
wages  unless  the  companies  pay  more 
for  their  coal,  while  the  companies  can 
exact  the  increase  from  the  public.  The 
Commission  will  not  overlook  them.  It 
gives  notice  that  it  will  not  surrender 
jurisdiction  and  that  any  adjustment 
must  have  its  approval. — At  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  in  New 
Orleans,  a  resolution  for  political  action 
in  support  of  Socialism  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  4,897  to  4,171.  President  Eliot 
was  attacked  by  a  long  resolution,  passed 
without  dissent  after  a  debate  in  which 
some  speakers  asserted  that  the  Trusts 
and  millionaires  were  getting  control  of 
the  colleges  and  using  them  against 
workingmen ;  also  that  they  were  man- 
ipulating the  public  schools  in  favor  of 
"  capitalistic  doctrines."  President  Gom- 
pers  was  re-elected. — The  boycott  or- 
dered in  Schenectady,  which  promised  to 
involve  all  the  industries  of  that  place,  is 
a  failure,  a  majority  of  the  labor  unions 
having  ignored  or  opposed  it. — It  ap- 
pears that  Homer  Yergan,  19  years  old, 
recently  arrested  near  Indianapolis  for 
theft  and  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  a 
long  term,  broke  the  law  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  a  trade  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  asserts  that  the  labor  unions  pre- 
vented him  from  learning  one  elsewhere. 

Reciprocity  ^^^  attitude  of  Cuba  toward 
with  Cuba  ^^^  proposed  treaty  of  reci- 
procity causes  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Washington,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  influence  of  European  Gov- 
ernments has  recently  been  exerted  in 
Havana  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  any 
such  agreement.  Testimony  to  the  same 
effect  is  given  by  the  American  special 
correspondents  residing  in  Havana.  If  a 
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treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  Cuban 
House  it  would  be  rejected,  it  is  said, 
because  a  majority  of  the  members  are 
hostile  to  closer  relations  with  this  coun- 
try. This  feeling  arises  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  Piatt  amendment,  which  our 
Government  urges  Cuba  to  embody  in  a 
treaty.  The  House  was  reorganized  last 
week  by  a  coalition  of  Nationalists  and 
Radicals.  The  new  President,  Sefior 
Portitondo,  is  a  Nationalist,  and  the 
First  Vice-President  is  a  Radical;  To 
some  extent  the  change,  itidicates  opposi- 
tion to  Pfesident  Palrha  and  the  Piatt 
amendtnent.  So  far  as  conservative  and 
radical  parties  havfe  been  developed,  the 
line  of  separation  relates  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Piatt  restrictions.  It  is  re- 
ported that  also  against  the  acceptance 
of  these  the  influence  of  European  Pow- 
ers has  been  exerted. — The  strike  of  the 
cigar  makers  has  been  followed  by  simi- 
lar action  on  the  part  of  the  typesetters, 
coachmen  and  dock  laborers.  On  the 
24th  there  were  riots  in  Havana.  Five 
strikers  and  as  many  policemen  were 
killed.  The  mob  insulted  Americans 
and  began  an  attack  upon  President  Pal- 
ma's  residence  but  were  driven  back.— 
The  new  trunk  railroad  has  been  opened 
from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago,  and 
through  trains  from  Havana  will  soon  be 
in  use.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  and 
its  branches  will  greatly  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Cuban  indus- 
tries.— In  Porto  Rico  capitalists  from  the 
States  are  applying  for  franchises  to  use 
the  water  power  of  the  rivers.  A  Phil- 
adelphia company  desires  to  construct  a 
trolley  railway  on  the  Spanish  road 
crossing  the  island  from  San  Juan  to 
Ponce. 


Death  of  After  an  illness  of  several 
Herr  Krupp  ^^^^  ^^^^  Krupp,  the  great 
master  of  the  iron  works  at 
Essen  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  Ger- 
many, died  November  22d,  at  his  home 
at  Huegel.  Herr  Krupp's  villa  is  an 
elaborate  mansion  a  few  miles  from  Es- 
sen, where  the  ironmaster  lived  in  feudal 
fashion.  During  his  illness  almost  no 
one  was  allowed  within  the  grounds,  and 
so  great  was  the  privacy  maintained  that 
his  death  was  not  known  at  Essen  until 
the  works  were  rinsed.  Rumors  at  first 
connected   his   death   with   the   slanders 


which  were  published  some  days  pre- 
vious in  the  Vorwaerts,  a  Socialist  paper. 
These  slanders,  which  attacked  Herr 
Krupp's  character  with  cruel  malice, 
seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  Capri 
hotel  keepers,  who  were  jealous  of  Herr 
Krupp's  intention  to  build  a  hotel  at 
Capri,  hotel  building  being  the  iron- 
master's peculiar  hobby.  The  physicians 
in  attendance,  however,  declare  that  his 
death  was  from  apoplexy  and  was  in  no 
wiise  connected  with  atinoyance  over 
these  stories.  The  office  of  the  Vof- 
zvderts  was  raided  by  the  police  and  its 
contents  seized.  The  great  works  at  Es- 
sen had  been  founded  by  Alfred  Kriipp, 
the  father  of  the  owner  who  has  jiist 
died,  and  were  famous  for  making  heavy 
ordnance  for  the  various  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world.  The  works  have 
furnished  Russia,  for  instance,  with 
more  than  30,000  guns.  Herr  Krupp 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor's, 
whom  he  often  visited  in  Berlin  and  re- 
ceived at  his  home  in  Huegel.  He  was 
by  far  the  wealthiest  man  in  Germany. 
According  to  the  imperial  income  tax  re- 
turns he  had  a  yearly  income  of  nearly 
five  million  dollars.  The  man  next  to 
him  in  wealth  had  a  yearly  income  of 
only  $1,250,000.  He  leaves  two  young 
daughters  but  no  son.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  great  works  at  Essen  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  Frau  Krupp,  her  daughters 
and  the  collateral  heirs.  Arthur  Krupp, 
of  Borndorf,  will,  it  is  supposed,  under- 
take the  management  of  the  concern. 

Ene-iish       ^^'  Chamberlain's  departure 
c4.o*^c^^^     for    South    Africa   has   been 

otatesmen  1      1        n        1  hi 

undoubtedly  the  most  talked 
of  event  in  England  for  the  past  week. 
The  farewell  dinner  tendered  him  at  Bir- 
mingham was  royal  in  its  enthusiasm, 
and  his  speech  there  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied all  parties.  Among  other  things  he 
used  these  words  in  regard  to  political 
contentions  in  Great  Britain : 

"  British  animosities  are  much  like  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  The  fire  burns 
fiercely  and  freely  for  a  minute,  but  very  soon 
dies  down,  and  those  who,  like  myself  and  like 
a  very  great  man,  I  mean  President  Roosevelt, 
believe  in  a  strenuous  life,  believe  in  fighting 
as  well  as  you  know  how  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  you.  Those  who  believe  in  that,  and  act 
upon  it,  must  be  prepared  from  time  to  time 
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to  provoke  temporary  antagonisms,  and   may 
even    share    them    themselves,    but    they    pass 


away. 

After  the  banquet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain   drove    from    the    Hall    through 
lines  of  torch  bearers  which  extended  for 
several  miles.    He  was  also  received  at 
Windsor  by  King  Edward,  and  obtained 
the  honor  (somewhat  extraordinary  un- 
der the  circumstances)  of  being  praised 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Liberal  Club.     Mr.  Morley 
condemned  tlie  Education  Bill  and  the 
Government's    Irish    policy,    but    spoke 
with  warm  approval  of  Mr.   Chamber- 
lain's visit  to  South  Africa.     He  had  al- 
ways believed,  so  he  declared,  that  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  have  met  Mr.  Kruger 
at  the  Bloemfontein  conference  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.     On  Tuesday, 
November   25th,    Mr.    Chamberlain    set 
sail   on   the   "Good     Hope,"    which    is 
one  of  a  class  of   four  armored  cruis- 
ers, the    heaviest  in  the  British    Navy. 
Mr.      Chamberlain's      departure      from 
England    was    acknowledged     with     no 
.  greater    enthusiasm   than   was    the   re- 
turn  of    Mr.  Redmond     from    his    trip 
to   this   country.     At   Dublin   Mr.   Red- 
mond received  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
and  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  crowd 
from   the   balcony  of  the  United   Irish 
League  Building  he  promised  his  audi- 
ence   that    their    brothers    in    America 
would  stand  by  Ireland's  back  as  long  as 
a  courageous   front  was   shown  to  her 
enemies  at  home.     Lord  Tennsyson,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  poet,  who  has  been  act- 
ing as  temporary   Governor-General  of 
.\ustralia    since    the    retiring    of    Lord 
1  lopetoun,  has  been  appointed  to  that  of- 
fice formally  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
'i'hc  briefness  of  the  term  is  due  to  Mr. 
Tennyson's  own  request.    The  salary  of 
the  Governor-General  is  10,000  pounds  a 
year,  and   his  expenses,  if  he  cares   to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  ofifice,  run  to 
something  like  three  times  that  amount. 
Lord   l\'nnys(Mi  is  bv  no  means  a  wealthy 
man. 

Kmg  Leopold  and  ^J"  ^^'^'  morning  of 
the  Belgians  November  15th  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to 
assassinate  tlie  King  of  the  Belgians  as 
he  was  proceeding  from  the  palace  to  tlie 
cathedral  to  attend  a  Tc  Dciini  in  mem- 
ory of  T^ueen  Marie  ITctirictte.     Three 


shots  were  fired  by  the  would-be  assas- 
sin ;  one  of  the  bullets  struck  the  window 
of  a  carriage  in  the  procession  and  an- 
other grazed  the  Grand  Marshal's  face, 
but  no  one  was  injured.  The  man  who 
attempted  the  crime  was  seized  by  the 
police  and  was  with  much  difficulty 
dragged  by  them  out  of  the  mob  and 
taken  into  custody.  Under  examination 
he  avowed  his  intention  to  kill  King  Leo- 
pold and  acknowledged  that  he  was  an 
anarchist.  He  proved  to  be  an  Italian 
named  Gennaro  Rubino,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Rome  have  identified  him  as  being 
in  his  earlier  years  an  advanced  socialist. 
In  1893  he  was  condemned  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment  for  stealing,  but  made 
his  escape  to  England,  where  he  is  said 
to.  have  been  converted  to  Anarchism. 
Since  the  day  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion Rubino  has  continued  to  express  re- 
gret at  his  failure  to  kill  the  King,  and 
declares  that  he  will  commit  suicide. 
]^ast  week,  November  20th,  King  Leo- 
pold  made  a  reply  to  a  deputation  from. 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he 
said,  in  part: 

"  The  times  are  very  troubled.  Agitators 
are  constantly  stirring  up  their  followers  to 
disturb  that  order  which  is  the  guaranty  of 
public  liberties.  Without  order  only  license 
remains,  which  leads  inevitably  to  despotism. 
These  agitators  find  in  their  path  first  the 
heads  of  States.  If  they  fail  to  reach  them 
they  attack  their  wives,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horrible  drama  at  Geneva.  Their  blows  are 
also  aimed  as  Ministers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Senor  Canovas,  and  they  also  blow  up  the 
houses  of  private  individuals.  They  want  to 
intimidate  us,  but  they  will  not  succeed.  Even 
if  they  struck  down  the  head  of  the  State  it 
would  make  no  difference,  as  he  would  soon 
be  replaced.  In  addition  to  revolver  shots 
they  employ  the  pen,  which  can  write  what 
calumnies  they  please." 

The  Etoile  Beige  in  a  note  supposed  to 
be  inspired  states  that  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, brother  of  King  Leopold,  has  given 
up  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Prince  Albert.  The  latter  was  born 
in  1875  a"<^  in  1900  married  the  Duchess 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria. 


Russian     ^  ^?^  Agricultural  Inquiry  Corn- 
Affairs      'i^issions    appointed    by    M.    de 
Witte,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  investigate  the  general  social  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Russia  have 
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unanimously  demanded  constitutional  re- 
forms and  greater  political  liberty.  They 
were  directed  by  M.  de  Witte  to  speak- 
boldly  since  the  Czar  desired  to  know 
the  whole  truth ;  yet,  despite  this  direc- 
tion, M.  de  Plehwe,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, has  l)e,i(un  to  make  arrests  amonj; 
them.  A  physician,  named  Martinoff, 
for  instance,  has  been  placed  under  ar- 
rest because  he  was  the  author  of  reso- 
lutions demanding  a  national  congress, 
and  two  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  Tula  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way  for  advocating  the  remission 
of  the  peasant  land  payments.  All  this 
means  a  breach  between  the  two  Minis- 
ters of  Finance  and  the  Interior,  which 
for  the  present,  however,  will  be 
smoothed  over,  as  M.  de  Plehwe  has  so 
far  yielded  to  his  colleague's  policy  as  to 
promise  to  call  a  conference  of  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Provincial  Zemstvos  for  considering 
measures  of  relief  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters. Meanwhile  M.  Radzig,  the  well- 
known  financial  expert,  has  published  ar- 
guments which  support  the  complaints  of 
the  local  Agricultural  Committees  and 
denounce  the  present  financial  policy  of 
the  Government.  According  to  M.  Rad- 
zig's  figures  the  total  indirect  taxation 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  in- 
creased 109  per  cent.,  or  64  per  cent,  per 
head  of  the  population.  Another  expert 
calculates  that  the  protective  system  has 
imposed  on  the  consumption  of  twelve 
common  articles  a  tax  of  300,000,000 
rubles,  of  which  less  than  one-quarter  has 
actually  reached  the  treasury. — The 
Vonvaerts,  a  Socialist  organ  of  Berlin, 
has  again  in  some  mysterious  manner 
obtained  and  published  a  document  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  high  authorities 
in  Russia.  This  time  the  document,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  hardly  disputed, 
is  an  order  signed  by  General  Kuropat- 
kin  and  directed  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  calling  their  attention  to  the  mul- 
titude of  Socialistic  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets  that  are  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.  A  particular  instance  noted  by 
him  is  that  of  a  young  aristocrat  who,  on 
being  drafted  into  the  army,  declined  his 
privilege  of  accepting  short  service  and 
enlisted  for  the  longer  term  in  order  that 
he  might  carry  out  his  plans  for  assisting 
the  revolutionary  propaganda.  General 
Kuropatkin  asks  the  generals  to  consider 


what  means  should  be  employed  to  put 
down  the  evil. 

^j^    p  ^      A  recent  visit  of  an  JMiglish- 

D  .  man   to  the   three   prisons   of 

Prisons        „  ,  ^  ... 

i^ez  shows  that  the  conditions 
of  those  notorious  institutions  is  not  so 
terrible  and  mysterious  as  has  generally 
been  supposed.  The  visit  was  made 
without  notification  to  the  authorities  in 
charge  so  that  there  was  no  time  to  pre- 
pare beforehand.  One  of  the  prisons  is 
situated  in  Old  Fez,  and  in  it  the  bet- 
ter class  of  prisoners  are  confined,  chief- 
ly debtors  and  ofifenders  under  the  Sherd, 
or  civil  law.  This  prison  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  consisting  of  a  large  court- 
yard paved  in  concrete  and  surrounded 
by  an  arcade.  The  prisoners  appeared 
all  to  be  tolerably  well-to-do,  and  were  in 
good  health.  The  Government  supplies 
those  who  wish  it  with  two  small  loaves 
of  bread  a  day,  but  all  the  prisoners  ex- 
cept one  were  at  this  time  receiving  their 
food  from  their  own  homes.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  carpets  and  bedding 
into  the  prison,  and  their  situation  was 
in  every  way  comfortable  and  healthy. 
In  the  New  Fez  there  are  two  jails  in 
which  no  improvements  have  as  yet  been 
undertaken,  tho  materials  were  collected 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Sultan's  com- 
mands. The  Dakakin  consists  of  a  court- 
yard with  no  arcade,  but  having  large 
chambers  leading  ofif  it.  Prisoners  to  the 
number  of  207  were  confined  here,  altho 
there  was  space  for  not  more  than  100. 
The  rooms  were  so  crowded  that  not  all 
the  prisoners  could  have  shelter,  and 
many  of  them  were  entirely  unprotected 
from  the  rain  and  w^eather.  The  rooms 
are  also  dark  and  without  ventilation,  al- 
tho as  the  walls  rise  high  above  the  street 
windoi^vs  might  easily  be  pierced  in  them. 
The  entire  prison,  however,  is  clean,  and 
the  water  supply  excellent.  Rations  of 
two  loaves  of  bread  a  day  are  distributed 
to  the  prisoners,  and  are  regularly  re- 
ceived. They  made  no  complaints  of 
harsh  treatment  whatever,  but  stated  that 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  make  small 
tips  now  and  again  to  the  jailers  out  of 
the  money  they  earned  by  making  bask- 
ets and  panniers.  In  this  prison,  as  in  the 
other  in  New  Fez,  almost  all  the  inmates 
were  countrymen  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  third  prison  is  the  so- 
called  Ziballa.  This  possesses  no  court- 
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yard,  but  consists  of  a  vast  building  with 
an  arcade  roof  supported  on  a  number  of 
brick  columns,  some  25  or  30  feet  in 
bight.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  fairly 
well  lighted  by  round  holes  in  the  roof. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-three  prisoners 
were  found  within  its  walls,  and  it  could 
not  really  be  called  overcrowded.  The 
water  supply  here  also  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  a  large  washing  tank  for  the 
prisoners.  There  are  no  subterranean 
dungeons  in  this  prison,  which  is  ele- 
vated and  clean,  altho  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  unwholesome.  Ter- 
rible fetters  and  chains  were  in  sight,  but 
no  prisoner  was  wearing  them  at  the 
time  of  the  visit.  As  in  the  other  pris- 
ons, the  inmates  were  free  to  pass  where 
ihey  liked  within  the  prison  walls.  The 
prisoners  were  all  well  clad,  and  many  of 
them  had  warm  blankets. 

Protestantism  and  Church  ^"^  recent  re- 
Separation  in  France  P^essive  meas- 
ures adopted  by 
the  party  in  power  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic against  large  portions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  against  Catholic 
schools  in  general  have  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  ''  the 
Churches  "  from  the  State.  "  Churches  '' 
are  named  because  the  French  State  is 
bound  by  contracts — ''  concordats  " — en- 
tered into  since  the  great  Revolution  with 
four  religious  denominations — Roman 
Catholic, Reformed  (Huguenot), Luther- 
an and  Jewish,  all  of  which  receive  sub- 
sidies collected  from  the  taxpayers.  Very 
many  Catholics  and  a  number  of  the 
Protestant  and  Jewish  clergy  have  taken 
the  occasion  to  express  their  desire  of 
seeing  such  conflicts  as  the  present 
avoided  by  the  separation  of  Churches 
and  State.  M.  Armand  Lods,  a  promi- 
nent lay  member  of  the  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Synod,  gives  interesting  reasons  why 
I^Vench  Protestants  should  hesitate  be- 
fore uniting  in  an  agitation  to  secure 
such  a  separation;  and  his  words  may 
dispel  any  illusion  of  American  Prot- 
estants who  imagine  that  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  would  have  in 
l^rancc  the  meaning  which  is  attached  to 
It  m  the  United  States.  M.  Lods  treats 
tlie  money  question,  which  is  the  least 
difficulty,  first.  An  interesting  item  is 
tlic  fact  that  576  church  buildings  occu- 
pied I)v  Protestants  are  the  property  of 


the  State  or  of  Communes ;  these  would 
all  have  to  be  rented  by  the  Churches  at 
a  considerable  expense,  in  addition  to  the 
expenses  necessary  to  replace   the  sub- 
sidies now  granted  by  the  State.       Put- 
ting aside  all  question  of  expenses,  he 
next  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.    He 
asks  whether  the  Churches  when  inde- 
pendent   of    the    State    will    enjoy    any 
greater  liberty  than  at  present.    Certainly 
the  political  party  which  clamors  for  the 
separation  is  not  seeking  the  interest  of 
the  Churches,  but  on  the  contrary  wishes 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  Catholicism 
and  to  bring  it  under  a  regime  of  sus- 
picion.    Parliament,  he  thinks,  will  not 
be  able  to  grant  to  Protestant  Churches 
and   Synagogs   favors   which   it   refuses 
to  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  French 
people.    Hence  all  denominations  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rules — that  is,  by 
the  law  of  the  ist  of  July,  1901,  on  the 
contract  of  Association.     He  concludes, 
therefore,   that   religious   denominations 
will  have  to  form  either  associations  of 
persons,  or  associations  declared  as  such, 
or  establishments  of  public  utility.     In 
accordance  with  the  law  the  Churches  as 
associations  of  persons  can  possess  noth- 
ing ;  as  associations  declared  as  such  their 
legal  capacity  will  be  much   restricted, 
since  they  will  be  unable  to  receive  either 
gifts  or  legacies;   as   establishments   of 
public  utility  their  lot  will  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Government,  which 
may  refuse  them  the  right  to  exist  and 
after  granting  it  will  have  the  power  to 
withdraw  it  at  pleasure.    Moreover,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  special  authorization 
by  Government  decree  before  they  can 
accept  any  liberalities.    Even  the  right  to 
open    new    places    of   worship    will,    he 
thinks,  be  denied  the  religious  denomina- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  Decree  of  March 
19th,   1859,  already  subjects  to  the  au- 
thorization of  Government  the  opening 
of  chapels    founded   by   *'  independent " 
Churches — i.  e.,  by  those  not  recognized 
by  the  State.     Protestants,  he  says,  can- 
not ask  for  a  regime  of  separation  until 
Parliament  decides  to  proclaim  "  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State  " — a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  will  not  prevail,  be- 
cause the  Radical  party  well  knows  that 
under    a    truly    liberal    regime    victory 
would  be  on  the  side  of  believers  against 
infidelity — Christianity     against     official 
atheism. 


A    Letter    to    Charles    Sumner 

By    Mrs.    Abraham  Lincoln 

II  find  among  the  papers  of  John  Greenleaf  his   great   speech   against    what    is   known    as 

Whittier  a  letter  from  Mary  Lincoln,  written  the    Blaine    amendment    to    the    Constitution, 

to  Charles  Sumner,   April  2d,   1866.     Senator  which  had  passed  the  House  by  a  large  ma- 

Sumner    sent    it    to    Whittier   because    of   the  jority,  but  failed  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote 

reference  it  contains  to  "  Snow-Bound."    This  in  the  Senate,  although  favored  by  Fessenden, 

poem  was  published  March  ist,  1866,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,    and    other    leading    Republicans.      It 

Lincoln's    comments    upon    it   are   among   the  allowed   the   abridgment   of  the   franchise   on 

first  notes  of  the  great  chorus  of  welcome  that  account  of  race  or  color,  but  excluded   from 

greeted    the    poet's    masterpiece.      The    whole  the   basis    of   representation    all    persons    dis- 

Ictter,    I    think,   is   worthy   of  publication,   as  criminated    against.      The    fourteenth   amend- 

showing  the  tone  and  spirit  of  its  writer   in  ment,   afterward   adopted,   omitted   the   objec- 

the  first  year  of  her  widowhood.     The  speech  tionable  reference  to  race  and  color.     Samuel 

of  Sumner's    to  which  she  refers  is  no  doubt  T.    Pickard.] 


Chicago,  April  2d,  1866.  is  but  too  sure  an  indication  of  his  feel- 

HoN.  Charles  Sumner.  ings  towards  tbe  oppressed  race.     His 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  reminded  whilst  wicked  efforts  will  fail  and  justice  and 

reading    this    simple  and  natural  poem,  liberty  triumph. 

"  Snow-Bound,"  that  its  author,  Whit-  How  sad  and  melancholy  at  this  par- 
tier,  is  a  resident  of  your  State  and  ticular  time  the  death  of  our  noble 
doubtless  a  personal  friend  of  yours ;  and  friend.  Senator  Foot !  Such  good  men 
presuming  that  amidst  the  cares  and  at  any  time  can  be  illy  spared,  but  when 
anxieties  of  the  past  winter  this  little  each  and  every  voice  is  needed  to  silence 
volume  may  have  escaped  your  notice,  the  traitors  that  still  infest  our  land,  his 
therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  loss  is  very  painful.  His  "  passing 
to  you.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  away"  was  peaceful  and  triumphant;  so 
speech  you  sent  me.  I  had  already  read  much  in  unison  with  his  well-spent  life 
it  with  much  interest.  How  much  mis-  that  it  appears  most  sinful  to  wish  him 
fortune  would  we  be  spared  as  a  Nation  back.  How  many  of  the  cherished 
if  our  faithless  and  unscrupulous  Presi-  friends  of  my  beloved  husband  have 
dent  entertained  the  same  views  as  your-  within  the  past  year  entered  into  their 
self  and  all  other  true  patriots.  Unfor-  rest  and  been  reunited  to  one  they  loved 
tunatcly  he  is  endeavoring  to  ignore  all  so  well  whilst  here.  I  am  forgetting 
the  good  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  myself  in  writing  you  so  lengthy  a  note, 
returning  the  slave  to  his  bondage.  The  when  I  had  merely  intended  a  few  lines, 
contemptible  act  of  refusing  the  freed-  With  apologies  and  assurance  of  friend- 
men  of  Richmond  the  privilege  of  cele-  ship,  I  remain  always  truly, 

brating  the  anniversary  of  their  freedom  Mary  Lincoln, 
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How    the     Need    for     Naval     Officers     Should 

Be    Met 

By  Park   Benjamin 


THE  Navy  Department  says  that  we 
need  an  addition  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  1,023  line 
officers  of  the  Navy  in  order  to  supply 
the  existing  fleet,  and  also  that  nearly  a 
doubling  of  the  present  list  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  next  four  years,  during 
which  time  the  vessels  now  building  will 
be  completed.  Inasmuch  as  it  ordinarily 
takes  longer  to  produce  a  junior  officer 
than  to  build  a  battleship,  the  question 
is  where  this  great  increase  is  to  be  got. 
The  problem  is  neither  sudden  nor  un- 
expected. It  has  been  obvious  for  years. 
That  it  has  become  imminent  and  press- 
ing is  due  to  neglect  or  refusal  to  heed 
plain  warnings  and  the  logic  of  plain 
facts.  Congress  has  gone  on  building 
more  and  more  ships  without  providing 
officers  enough  to  man  them ;  and,  since 
it  has  also  failed  to  establish  any  national 
naval  reserve,  no  apparent  choice  is  now 
left  between  keeping  the  ships  in  active 
commission  and  immediately  tying  them 
up  to  wharves  in  empty  idleness  as  fast 
as  they  come  from  the  builders. 

The  only  plan  officially  proposed  is  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, either  through  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedient of  cutting  down  its  course  from 
four  years  to  three,  or  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  students  to  some  900^he 
latter  in  face  of  the  facts  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  midshipmen  are  already  liv- 
ing in  wooden  temporary  quarters;  that 
the  grounds  of  the  Academy  are  torn  up. 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  colossal 
new  buildings  which  will  not  be  finished 
for  some  five  years,  and  that  there  is  no 
adequate  teaching  force  for  such  an  in- 
crease. If  the  faculty  is  to  be  augmented 
l)y  ordering  more  naval  officers  to  An- 
napolis, this  amounts  to  reducing  their 
already  depleted  numbers  alloat.  If  th- 
<leficit  is  to  be  supi)lifd  l)v  civilian  in- 
structors, whicli  will  be  apparenllv  uii 
avoidable,  then  the  i)roportion  of  naval 
officers  at  the  school  mav  well  become 
so  small  as  to  imperil  its  most  valuable 
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characteristic,  which  is  and  always  has 
been  the  pre-eminently  practical  nature 
of  its  professional  course. 

If  this  problem  had  been  dealt  with 
earlier  it  is  possible  that  it  might  gradu- 
ally have  been  solved  through  the  Naval 
Academy.  At  least  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
to  give  place  to  the  ten  million  dollar  im- 
provements might  have  been  postponed 
until  after  the  actual  and  pressing  needs 
of  the  service  had  been  met.  As  matters 
now  stand,  however,  it  seems  we  are  to 
have  the  ten  million  dollar  improvements 
for  the  use  of  a  school  seriously  im- 
paired in  its  efficiency,  for  the  reduction 
in  the  course  has  already  gone  into  effect 
and  nearly  every  branch  of  study  has 
been  curtailed. 

It  becomes  vital,  therefore,  to  inquire 
whether  the  desired  result  cannot  be 
achieved  in  some  other  way.  The  re- 
quirements are  divisible.  First,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  necessity  (577 
officers),  and,  second,  to  devise  a  perma- 
nent organization  which  will  insure  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  future. 

To  meet  the  first  need  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  filling  the  va- 
cancies in  the  lower  commissioned  grades 
from  sources  outside  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, whence  men  already  possessing 
qualifications  can  be  drawn.    These  are : 

I.  The  United  States  Revenue  Marine, 
the  officers  of  which  are  well  educated, 
capable  seamen,  already  commandin-^ 
national  armed  ships  and  holding  rank 
already  assimilated  with  the  Navy.  They 
stand  between  the  Navy  and  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  the  places  of  those 
transferred  from  the  other  grades  could 
be  filled  by  nmch  needed  promotions  of 
juniors  and  the  places  of  the  latter  sup- 
l)lied  from  the  merchantmen.  The  rev- 
enue marine  officers  took  an  active  part 
111  the  v^panish  War.  The  country  will 
not  soon  forget  the  splendid  gallantry  of 
Lieutenant  Frank  H.  Newcomb,  in  the 
revenue  cutter  "  Hudson,"  which  went 
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ill  under  the  withering  fire  at  Cardenas 
and  brought  out  the  disabled  torpedo 
boat  "  Winslow." 

2.  The  graduated  seamen,  apprentices 
and  the  warrant  officers  of  the  Navy. 
'J1iis  is  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Or- 
dinarily there  are  strong  reasons  against 
it.  None  the  less  it  is  advisable  because 
of  the  present  emergency. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy 
in  civil  life.  They  have  cost  the  country 
about  $12,000  apiece  to  educate.  Many 
of  them  were  involuntarily  legislated  out 
when  the  depletion  of  the  Navy  was  the 
craze. 

4.  The  volunteer  officers  of  the  Navy 
during  the  war  with  Spain  (but  only 
those  whose  records  shown  plain  qualifi- 
cations). 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Naval  Militia. 
Some  of  them  did  remarkably  good  work 
during  the  recent  maneuvers,  especially 
the  engineer's  force  of  the  '*  Solace,"  di- 
rected by  Lieutenant-Commander  Frye, 
of  the  New  York  organization. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Transport 
Service.  This  has  grown  up  since  the 
Spanish  War  and  developed  many  excel- 
lent and  competent  men. 

7.  The  officers  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, notably  those  serving  on  the  ships 
which  receive  Government  aid. 

How  large  an  addition  can  thus  be  se- 
cured can  only  be  determined  by  trial. 
It  certainly  seems  that  the  essay  should 
be  made.  In  the  writer's  belief  a  number 
of  officers  can  be  got  from  each  source 
noted  and  the  total  may  well  reach  a 
sufficiency.  If  it  is  not,  then  and  not  un- 
til then  will  it  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
question  whether  it  is  better  to  commis- 
sion civilians  without  special  qualifica- 
tion, but  whose  general  education  most 
nearly  fits  them  for  the  work,  or  to  ad- 
vance the  graduation  period  of  a  number 
of  classes  in  the  Naval  Academy  half  a 
vear  during  only  a  limited  and  definitelv 
fixed  period  of  time. 

The  Navy  will  oppose  this  because  it 
opposes  everything  which  disturbs  the 
existing  order  of  its  personnel.  But  if 
Congress  waits  to  suit  every  one  con- 
cerned it  will  delav  as  long  as  it  did  over 
the  line  and  staflf  fight  and  end  with  some 
sudden  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  as 
defective  as  the  Personnel  Act  of  iSgo. 
There  is  clearly  a  knot  to  be  dealt  with 
now,  and  it  is  well  to  get  at  it,  the  sooner 


the  better,  but  with  a  marlinspike  rather 
than  a  knife. 

Incidentally  also  this  is  the  time  to  re- 
member the  wretched  and  blundering  ap- 
pointments of  civilians  to  the  commis- 
sioned grades  during  the  Spanish  War ; 
when  the  Naval  Academy  graduates 
were  systematically  repelled  and  discour- 
aged by  the  Navy  Department ;  when 
men  who  had  been  e-raduated  even  with 
the  highest  honors  were  denied  anything 
but  the  lowest  grades,  while  civilians 
with  political  pull  were  preferred  and  put 
over  them ;  when  board  after  board  of 
examining  naval  officers  rejected  candi- 
dates utterly  unfit  ofifering  themselves  for 
lieutenants,  only  to  find  their  verdicts 
contemptuously  set  aside  and  the  in- 
competents arbitrarily  put  into  the  Xavy 
by  Executive  orders.  If  we  have  got  to 
take  naval  officers  from  outside  sources, 
is  it  not  better  to  do  it  now  and  advised- 
ly, than  to  risk  another,  if  not  worse, 
repetition  of  similar  experience  amid  the 
turmoil  of  some  future  great  public 
emergency  ? 

With  regard  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  supply  hereafter : 

The  Naval  Academy  was  founded  for 
the  instruction  of  military  sea  officers — 
not  engineers,  engine  drivers,  ship  build- 
ers, gun  makers,  or  chemists — but  sail- 
ors. There  were  engineers  in  the  Navy 
long  before  it  was  established,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  organizing  the  regular 
engineer  corps  antedated  its  foundation 
by  three  years.  As  steam  came  into  gen- 
eral use  the  curriculum  for  the  midship- 
men was  made  to  include  studies  in  ma- 
rine steam  engines.  In  1866  the  en- 
gineers were  admitted  as  a  separate  class 
and  thereafter  changes  were  made  until 
the  Academy  graduated  both  naval  ca- 
dets and  cadet  engineers.  The  amalga- 
mation scheme  of  1899  combined  the  en- 
gineer officers  with  the  line,  but  the 
Academy  has  continued  more  as  an  en- 
gineering school  than  as  a  naval  school. 
It  now  essavs  to  turn  out  men  competent 
for  duty  either  on  deck  or  in  the  engine 
room.  The  tendency  clearly  shown  by 
Admiral  Alelville  and  others  is  to  con- 
vert it  still  further  into  a  college  of  me- 
chanical engineering. 

The  amalgamation  plan,  as  was  pre- 
dicted from  the  beginning,  is  a  failure. 
It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  reason.  The 
result  is  a  growing  opinion  that  a  corps 
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of  engineers  must  be  re-established,  this  ing  so  as  a  school  of  self-reliance.  We 
time,  however,  to  include  not  merely  en-  want  skillful  navigators,  and  navigation 
gine  designers  or  managers  but  all  the  is  not  learned  in  a  day.  We  want  men 
engineering  specialists  in  the  service —  taught  in  the  art  of  handling  men,  and 
that  is,  the  naval  constructors,  the  civil  that  must  be  studied  long  and  early.  We 
engineers  and  such  officers  of  the  line  as  want  men  who  can  keep  us  out  of  trouble 
may  elect  to  become  electrical  engineers  even  amid  the  revolutions  of  the  jarring 
or  ordnance  engineers  concerned  with  South  Americans.  As  an  instance,  look 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  arms,  ar-  at  the  recent  capital  work  of  Command- 
mor  and  equipment.  There  would  then  ers  McLean  and  McCrea  in  the  Carib- 
l)e  two  classes  of  naval  officers,  the  mili-  bean  and  Gulf.  We  want  cultivated  men 
tary  sea  officers  charged  with  command,  who  know  how  to  use  the  force  com- 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  mitted  to  them  with  velvet  covering  the 
handling  of  the  fleet,  and  the  engineer  iron-hand — men  who  know  not  only  how 
officers  charged  with  all  that  relates  to  to  fight  but  when  to  fight — and,  lastly,  in  a 
design,  construction  and  repair.  word,  we  want  the  men  who  in  the  con- 
The  Naval  Academy,  without  reducing  trol  of  ships  represent  the  difference  be- 
lts course,  would  then  be  able,  it  is  tween  the  tool  makers  and  the  tool  users, 
thought,  to  do  what  it  was  established  In  providing  the  latter  there  is  plenty 
for,  to  produce  enough  military  sea  offi-  for  the  Naval  Academy  to  do. 
cers.  It  would  thus  be  returned  to  the  The  other  question  is.  Do  we  need  the 
sailors  for  whom  it  was  organized  and  ten  million  dollar  buildings  simply  for 
taken  from  the  enginers,  for  whom  it  the  education  of  the  military  sea  officers  ? 
was  never  intended  and  who  never  should  The  reply  is  that  they  will  answer  the 
have  been  admitted  into  it.  As  to  the  purpose.  Whether  or  not  we  could  have 
former,  it  would  continue  to  "  catch  them  got  along  with  less  costly  and  plainer 
young  "  and  instill  into  them  those  tradi-  structures,  and  how  we  came  by  those 
tions  which  must  be  taught  to  the  boy  to  now  in  progress,  is,  -s  Mr.  Kipling  says, 
adapt  him  for  command  in  after  life,  but  "  another  story." 

which  are  not  at  all  needed  to  fit  him  for  For  the  second  and  engineering  class 
designing  gun  mounts  and  steam  boilers,  of  officers  recourse  should  be  had  direct- 
Two  questions  on  this   point   suggest  ly  to  the  technical  schools  and  to  the  men 
themselves :  Is  the  military  sea  officer's  who  have  received  adequate  education  in 
profession  broad  enough  to  require  such  the    engineering   establishments    of    the 
an  institution  exclusively  for  his  educa-  country.     It  is  time  that  this  was  done, 
tion?    Observe  that  it  is  not  argued  that  The  career  of  naval  engineer  has  been 
engineering  instruction  should  be  wholly  altogether  too  narrow,  and  it  should  be 
eliminated  from  his  course  of  study.    On  opened  to  the  young  men  who  are  now 
the  contrary,  he  should  be  called  upon  crowding  into  the  other  branches  of  the 
to  acquire  an  intelligent  general  under-  engineering    profession.      But    little,    if 
standing  of  the  mechanisms  subject  to  any,    adaptations    of   existing    curricula 
lis   nuhtary   control,   and   because   such  would  be  needed  to  enable  the  graduates 
know  edge   is   thus  a   part  of  his   "  all  of  the  technological  colleges  to  enter  it. 
roiincl      professional  equipment  the  Na-  If  we  can  send,  as  we  are  now  doing,  the 
val  Academy  should   supply  it  to  him.  highest  graduates   of  every  class  from 
Always,  however,  sedulously  subordinat-  the  Naval  Academy   to  be  given  a  post- 
ing the  study  of  pure  engineering  to  that  graduate  course  in  naval  construction  in 
ot  seamanship,  gunnery,  navigation,  dis-  a  technical  school  in  New  England,  it  is 
cij)  iiie    aiKl.    ,n    bncf.    those    branches  not  clear  why  we  cannot  put  the  under- 
uch  peculiar]  vbclong  to  the  military  sea  graduates  of  that  same  school  through 
rr.  IfnnlT     ^•'^''.\'^'"^'.;V^/.l^e  past,  but  the  the  same  course,  and  then  into  the  Navy. 
™rl         ''?   i''  i'^'" ''^  ^^  ^^e  taking  the  naval  surgeons  from 
or  nro  ftnT-'f'';/'      characterize  the  sail-  the  medical  schools,  the  paymasters  from 
Te'iHr..        /'i   the  present.     You  cannot  active  business  life;  we  converted  a  lot 
^a^r^u^^,'■^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^"^^   ^^'^^  Other   clav   into   marine 
"f  emW^^^^^  ^^^^^^-  '^''  niachinists.   who  have  sup- 
sarXc   .;''  f<-nnul.e   and  If  sail  drill  planted  the  old  commissioned  engineers 
.s  archaic  ,n  n,u-  ..misc.  it  ,s  far  from  be-  in  eharge  of  the  engines,  have  stepped 
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directly  from  their  benches  to  the  ships ; 
the  civil  engineers  are  not  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduates ;  the  chaplains  come  from 
the  theological  seminaries.  Why  should 
we  require  that  men  who  are  nothing 
but  mechanical  engineers  pure  and  sim- 
ple should  waste  their  time  in  learning 
the  routine  of  deck  duty  and  the  drilling 
of  blue  jackets,  or  why  insist  that  the 
"  man  behind  the  g-un  "  should  also  be 
behind  the  rolling  mill  and  the  foundry, 
the  drafting  room  and  the  laboratory? 

What  is  or  ever  was  the  sense  of  call- 
ing engine  designers  and  naval  archi- 
tects "  captains  "  and  *'  admirals  "?  They 
are  not  captains  and  admirals  and  can 
no  more  be  made  so  by  calling  them 
such  names  than  they  can  be  converted 
by  the  same  process  into  "  judges  "  or 
"  surgeons."    They  are  no  more  compe- 


tent to  command  ships  or  fleets  by  reason 
of  their  professional  acquirements  than 
they  are  to  hand  down  decisions  on 
points  of  law  or  to  amputate  legs. 

All  progressive  evolution  involves 
specialization.  So  why  make  our  naval 
specialists  jacks-of -all-trades?  The  dis- 
tinct professions  of  military  naval  com- 
mander and  non-military  naval  engineer 
should  be  separated  and  kept  separate. 
Why  not  have  the  best  engineers  that  the 
technical  colleges  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  can  give  us,  and 
let  the  Naval  Academy  devote  itself  to 
its  own  proper  work  of  making  the  men 
who  uphold  the  peace  of  the  world  with 
the  guns  of  our  battleships.  Then  we 
will  get  plenty  of  naval  ofiicers  and  the 
l)est  that  can  be  had. 

New  York  City, 


Thanksgiving  on   the   Farm 


By  Frank  H.   vSweet 


Oh,  the  farm  was  bright,  Thanksgiving  morn, 

With  its  stacks  of  hay  and  shocks  of  corn, 

Its  pumpkin  heaps  in  the  rambling  shed, 

And  its  apples  brown  and  green  and  red, 

And  in  the  cellar  its  winter  store 

In  bins  that  were  filled  and  running  o'er 

With  all   the  things  that  a  farm  could  keep, 

In   barrel   and   bin   and   goodly  heap. 

Hung  to  the  rafters  and  hid  away — 

Oh,  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  place  that  day! 

And  here  and  there  was  the  Jersey  stock. 
The  sheep,  and  horses — old  Prince  and  Jock — 
The  turkeys  and  geese  and  awkward  calf, 
And  the  goat  that  made  the  children  laugh, 
A  pair  of  mules  that  a  friend  had  sent 
Out  to  the  farm  on  experiment, 
Pigeons  and  fowls  and  a  guinea  pig. 
Dogs  that  were  small  and  dogs  that  were  big. 
Chickens  that  were  white  and  black  and  gray — 
Oh,  the  farm  was  a  goodly  sight  that  day! 

Out  back  of  the  house  the  orchard  stood. 
Then  came  the  brook  and  the  chestnut  wood. 
The  old   saw-mill   where  the  children  play, 
The  fodder  barn  with  its  piles  of  hay, 
The  walnut  grove  and  the  cranberry  bog. 
The  woodchuck  hole  and  the  barking  dog, 
The  wintergreen  and  the  robber's  cave, 
(Wherein  who   entered   was   counted   brave), 
The  skating  pond   with   its   fringe  of  bay — 
Oh,  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  place  to  stay ! 


The  big  home  barn  was  a  place  of  joy 
For  the  romping  girl  and   the   climbing  boy, 
With  beams  and  mows  and  ladders  to  mount, 
Horses  and  oxen  and  sheep  to  count. 
Hunting  of  nests  of  sly  old  hens, 
Tunneling  hay  and  fashioning  dens, 
Helping  the  men  to  do  up  the  chores. 
Shutting   windows    and   locking   the   doors. 
Letting  some  work  come  in  with  the  play — 
Oh,  the  farm  was  a  jolly  place  to  stay ! 

Oh,  the  pantry  shelves  were  loaded  down 
With   cakes   that   were   plump   and    rich   and 

brown, 
With  apple  pies  and  pumpkin  and  mince. 
With  jellies  and  jams  and  preserved  quince, 
Cranberry  sauce  and  puddings  and  rice, 
The  dessert  dishes  that  look  so  nice, 
Vegetables,   breads,   and  bonbons   sweet, 
A  great  brown  turkey  and  plates  of  meat, 
Sauces  fixed  in  the  daintiest  way — 
Oh,  't  was  a. glorious  sight  that  day! 

Oh,  the  farm  was  bright  Thanksgiving  morn. 
The  sun  shone  clear  on  the  hay  and  corn. 
The  guests  came  early  with  laugh  and  shout, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  were  scattered  about, 
Seeking  the  pets  they  had  known  before. 
Climbing  through  window  instead  of  door. 
Racing  from  barn  to  corn-crib  or  mill. 
Shouting  and  laughing  with  glee,  until 
The  dinner-horn  sounded — Oh,   I  say, 
'T  was  pleasant  upon  the  farm  that  day  I 

Peacedale,  R.  I, 


The    First    Session    of   the    Hague    Tribunal 

By  W.  S.   Penfield 

[Mr.  Penfield  has  just  returned  to   Washington  from    the  Hague,  where  as  solicitor  of  the  State 


Dppartment  he  represented  our  Government  in  the  ' 
Sl;i(es. — Eniroi;.] 

THE  protocol  for  the  arbitration  of 
the  "  Pions  Fund  "  case  by  the 
Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague 
was  signed  May  22d,  1902.  The  hearing 
began  on  September  15th  and  closed  on 
(Jctober  ist.  The  decision  followed  on 
October  14th. 

In  no  other  case  of  equal  importance 
has  so  short  a  space  of  time  been  occupied 
in  its  judicial  hearing,  consideration  and 
determination.  And  yet  the  time  taken 
was  not  too  short  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  evidence  subniitted  was  nearly  all 
contained  in  a  printed  volume  of  650 
I)ages,  including  original  documents  and 
translations.  It  was  carefully  studied 
and  considered  by  the  arbitrators,  who  on 
the  organization  of  the  court  proceeded 
at  once  with  the  hearing  of  the  argu- 
ments. All  who  witnessed  their  delibera- 
lions,  who  closely  followed  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  and  intently  observed  the 
workings  of  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators 
in  their  searching  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  facts  and  law  involved,  were 
nnprcssed  with  their  earnestness  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose. 

The  arbitrators  and  the  counsel  were 


Pious  Fund  "dispute  between  Mexico  and  the  United 

consider  the  case  on  its  original  merits, 
will  successfully  withstand  the  severest 
professional  scrutiny.  The  award  will 
therefore  stand  not  merely  in  virtue  of 
the  arbitral  agreement  of  the  litigant 
States,  but  it  will  stand  to  bear  living  wit- 
ness to  the  learning,  ability,  and  high 
sense  of  justice  of  the  Court.  The  una- 
nimity with  which  it  was  rendered  and 
its  complete  harmony  with  the  general 
consensus  of  authority  of  the  publicists 
and  of  the  civil  and  common  law  courts 
sufficiently  attest  the  soundness  of  the 
decision. 

Thus  far  at  least  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention have  been  realized. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration,  m.ay  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  singular  composition  of  the 
Tribunal,  made  up  exclusively  of  subjects 
of  States  disinterested  in  the  controversy. 
What  higher  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
sincere  conviction  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  justice  of  its 


troni  the  first  moved  with  the  feeling,  case  than  by  its  offer  to  submit  the  case 
which  grew  more  intense  with  the  prog-  to  a  court  thus  constituted? 
ress  of  the  trial,  that  in  a  sense  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration  was  itself  on 
trial;  and  that  on  this,  the  first  session 
of  the  Permanent  Court  uf  the  Hague,  no 
serious  mistakes  must  be  made.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  free- 
dom of  the  entire  proceedings  from  jar 
or  friction  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  war  of  pamphlets  will  follow  be- 
tween opposing  counsel  and  that  no  se- 
rious criticism  will  be  made  by  any  com- 
petent and  disinterested  person  of  the  de- 
cision rendered. 

For  the  award  rests  on  solid  founda- 
tions of  law  and  fact.  Its  soundness  in 
academic  principle  and  its  application  of 
the  rule  of  res  judicdta  to  (he  controversv 
wh.ich  the  ("ouit  was.  under  the  protocol 
re(|uirc<l  to  pnsv;  on  bef(>re  it  could  even 


2.  In  the  selection  by  the  litigant  States 
of  the  arbitrators  from  the  permanent 
panel  of  68  members  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  signatory  States  of  the 
Hague  Convention  on  the  sole  ground  of 
their  fitness  for  the  function  of  arbitra- 
tors. 

3.  The  promptitude  with  which  the 
case  was  taken  up,  heard  and  decided. 
A  short  period  for  this  purpose  had  been 
limited  by  the  protocol,  but  the  maximum 
period  allowed  for  the  hearing  and  dis- 
cussion was  shortened  by  two  months 
through  their  active  diligence  and  the 
thorough  study  of  the  case  in  all  its  de- 
tails by  the  arbitrators.  International  ar- 
l)it ration  is  not  simply  a  theme  for  glit- 
tering generalities  and  easy  optimism — 
no  more  than  there  is  place  in  an  ordinarv 
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lawsuit  for  dreaming  dreams  while  your 
adversary  is  actively  at  work.  In  inter- 
national arbitration  time  is  of  the  essence 
of  justice.  In  such  cases  delays  are  dan- 
gerous. They  are  sure  to  bring  reproach. 
No  time  should  be  left  for  the  action  and 
counter-action  of  subtle  influences.  And 
when  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators  are 
immediately  and  intensely  occupied  with 
the  mastery  of  the  case,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  follows  quick 
upon  its  emergence  in  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  Court,  the  judicial  func- 
tion accomplishes  its  work.  There  is 
then  left  no  possible  ground  of  imputa- 
tion or  of  doubt  that  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  expresses  any  other  than 
the  sincere  convictions  of  the  Court.  And 
this  public  estimate  of  the  Court  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  its  reputation  as  a  tribunal 
which  invites  and  justifies  the  confidence 
that  the  decision  of  any  controversy  may 
be  safely  mtrusted  to  its  determination. 

But  the  arbitration  of  the  "  Pious 
Fund "  case  has  a  deeper  significance. 
It  is  the  hope  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  of  Central 
America  that  all  international  controver- 
sies between  the  States  of  the  New  World 
may  be  adjusted  by  an  exclusively  Amer- 
ican tribunal.  This  worthy  aspiration 
has  been  found  most  difficult  to  meet  by 
the  constitution  of  a  satisfactory  tribunal. 
Every  earnest  effort  therefore  to  settle 
these  controversies  by  arbitration  by  a 
tribunal  mutually  acceptable  to  the  differ- 
ing States  is  a  step  forward,  and  even  a 
provisional  solution  of  the  problem  by 
means  of  the  Hague  Court  is  a  great 
gain. 

Heretofore  no  permanent  international 
tribunal  has  existed.  This  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  numerous  special  and  inde- 
pendent tribunals  and  has  naturally  re- 
sulted in  a  body  of  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent decisions,  shorn  of  much  of  their 
proper  authority. 

What,  then,  has  been  done  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  to  advance  the  cause? 

1.  The  first  Permanent  Court  of  the 
I  fague  has  come  and  gone.  Its  work  and 
character  were  such  as  to  sustain,  if  not 
to  exalt,  the  reasonable  hopes  of  all  good 
men  in  the  permanent  success  of  the 
Tribunal. 

2.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  a 
complaining  State,  especially  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Court,  to  bring  before  it 


only  cases  which  are  clearly  just.  Ex- 
cept when  war  is  imminent  doubtful  cases 
can  afford  to  wait  a  little  until  the  Court 
has  had  time  and  opportunity,  by  suc- 
cessive trials  and  decisions,  to  establish 
an  ever-growing  confidence  in  its  exalted 
character.  The  living  witnesses  to  its 
justice  will  multiply,  and  when  popular 
confidence  is  sufficiently  widespread  and 
well,  established,  governments  will  give 
way. 

3.  We  should  not  expect  too  much. 

4.  This  reasonable  and  firm  confidence 
once  established,  it  will  become  ever 
more  difficult  for  any  State  to  refuse  to 
submit  its  differences  with  another  State 
to  arbitration.  Doubt  has  been  expressed 
thus :  ''  I  should  like  to  see  the  case  in 
which  a  political  controversy  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Tribunal."  Yet  it  is  morally  pos- 
sible and  politically  practicable  to  bring 
this  thing  about.  If  a  State  is  bent  on 
sheer  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  another 
State,  it  will,  of  course,  as  is  the  practice, 
put  forward  the  usual  pretexts  of  the 
casus  belli  But  if  a  competent  and  im- 
partial Tribunal  has  been  proven  to  exist, 
che  aggressor  will  be  in  the  dilemma  of 
submission  to  arbitration  or  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  insincerity  of  its  motives, 
and  will  encounter  a  hostile  public  opin- 
ion that  makes  and  unmakes  govern- 
ments. What  elective  or  hereditary  ruler 
dare  seriously  affront  it?  Every  Gov- 
ernment, like  an  individual,  about  to  en- 
gage in  a  conflict  likes  to  feel  not  merely 
that  its  own  people  but  that  disinterested 
spectators  think  that  it  is  right.  All  re- 
cent wars  have  been  peoples'  wars.  All 
treaties  of  alliance  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  framed  not 
to  make  war,  but  to  keep  the  peace.  A 
hostile  public  opinion  overturned  the 
First  Napoleon,  as  a  favorable  public 
opinion  raised  him.  His  genius  alone  did 
not  sustain  him.  He  truly  said  that  he 
went  "  with  the  ten  million,"  which  he 
did  in  his  early  career  and  proclamations. 

We  should,  therefore,  agitate,  agitate, 
agitate;  establish  a  League  of  Peace 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  on 
the  imminence  of  war  all  friends  of  peace 
should  at  once  point  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal ;  declare  war  against  the  war  in  the 
public  press  of  all  lands  and  make  it  hard 
and  dangerous  for  any  ruler  to  refuse  to 
submit  his  quarrel  to  arbitration. 

The  Hague  Court  will  therefore  be  in 
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this  sense  the  people's  tribunal.  All  our  by  more  and  more  exalting  it  in  fact,  and 
efforts  should  be  given  to  strengthen  it,  in  the  world's  opinion,  above  the  reach 
by  improving  if  possible,  and  as  we  are  of  any  influence  that  might  tend  to  less- 
instructed  by  experience,  the  present  ad-  en  its  reputation  or  to  warp  its  decisions, 
mirable  method  of  its  composition,  there-  Washington,  d.  c. 


Progress    in    American    Samoa 

By   Captain    U.    Sebree,    U.   S.   N. 

Commandant  of  the  United  States  Navai,  Station  at  Tutuila  and  Civil  Governor  of  American  Samoa 


IN  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  The  Independent  for  an 
article  tellino:  what  has  been  done  to- 
ward Americanizing  Samoa  during  the 
last  twelve  months  or  so,  I  will  first  state 
briefly  what  had  been  done  previous  to 
my  assuming  the  duties  of  Commandant, 
on  November  27th,  1902.  In  doing  this 
I  may  go  over  some  of  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  Captain  B.  F.  Tilley,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
his  article  in  The  Independent  last 
year,  which  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
01  reading. 

By  the  Convention  between  the  Three 
Powers,  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
December,  1899,  Great  Britain  renounced 
all  her  rights  and  claims  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  Germany  renounced  all  her 
rights  and  claims,  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  over  and  in  respect  to  the  Island 
of  Tutuila  and  all  other  islands  of  the 
Samoan  Group  east  of  longitude  171, 
west  of  Greenwich. 

By  order  of  President  McKinley, 
dated  February  19th,  1900,  Tutuila  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  Group 
east  of  the  171st  degree  W.  long,  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  a  Naval  Station,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  to  give  the  islands  the  neces- 
sary protection. 

By  Art.  Ill  of  the  Convention, 

"  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  of 
the  signatory  Powers  shall  continue  to  en- 
joy, in  respect  to  their  commerce  and  com- 
mercial vessels,  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Samoan  Group,  privileges  and  conditions 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign 
Power,  in  all  ports  which  may  be  open  to  the 
commerce  of  either  of  them," 


In  February,  looo,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ordered  that : 

"  The  Islands  of  Tutuila,  etc.,  are  hereby 
established  into  a  Naval  Station,  to  be  known 
as  the  Naval  Station,  Tutuila,  and  be  under 
the  command  of  a  Commandant." 

At  the  same  time  Commander  (now 
Captain)  B.  F.  Tilley,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had 
been  here  about  eight  months  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Abarenda,"  was 
ordered  to  assume  the  duties  of  Com- 
mandant. His  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  government  of  the  natives  were  as 
follows : 

"  While  your  position  as  Commandant  will 
invest  you  with  authority  over  the  whole  of 
the  Group  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Station,  you  will  at  all  times  exercise  care 
to  conciliate  and  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives.  A  simple,  straightforward 
method  of  administration  such  as  to  win  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  expected 
of  you  by  the  Department." 

With  nearly  6,000  natives  to  govern, 
living  in  villages,  on  islands  70  miles 
apart,  and  with  no  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  kind  of  government.  Captain 
Tilley  had  a  most  unusual  and  difficult 
ta:>k  before  him. 

After  an  experience  of  nine  months 
here  as  Commandant,  with  the  same  in- 
structions that  Captain  Tilley  had,  I  can 
appreciate  the  great  ability,  patience, 
kindness,  tact  and  sound  common  sense 
shown  by  him  in  dealing  with  the  natives 
and  in  starting  a  government  in  which, 
in  most  matters,  they  govern  themselves, 
with  the  Commandant  as  the  head  au- 
thority to  settle  disputes  and  to  suppress 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  and  prac- 
tices. 

After    Captain    Tilley   left,    in   June, 
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1901,  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  J. 
Dorn,  U.  S.  N.,  was  left  in  command. 
He  was  sent  home  sick  in  October,  1901, 
and  then  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Jayne,  U.  S. 
N.,  performed  the  duties  of  Command- 
ant until  I  assumed  them  by  orders  of 
tl.c  Navy  Department,  November  27th, 
1901. 

The  government  of  the  natives  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  same  regula- 
tions as  established  by  Captain  Tilley, 
with  native  chiefs  as  district  governors, 


been  given,  the  Department  stating, 
when  Captain  Tilley  first  submitted 
them,  two  years  ago,  that  more  time 
must  elapse  and  that  at  the  proper  time 
the  Department  would  act  formally  upon 
them. 

The  Islands  of  Tutuila  were  formally 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  chiefs 
at  the  time  of  the  hoisting  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  April  17th,  1900.  Up  to  Au- 
gust, 1902,  there  has  been  no  formal  ac- 
tion of  our  Government  on  that  cession, 


The  American  Officers'  Quarters  at  Pago  Pago 


county  and  village  chiefs  and  native  dis- 
trict judges,  magistrates  and  police. 

While  the  Government  has  not  alto- 
gether run  smoothly  and  the  native  offi- 
cials have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to 
their  duties,  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
advancement.  There  probably  will  be 
changes  that  will  be  found  necessary,  as 
in  all  new  governments,  but  I  think  'the 
right  course  has  been  adopted,  and  so 
far  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to 
change  any  regulation. 

The  regulations  have  all  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Navy  Department,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  formal  approval  has 


but  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be 
authoritative  action  taken,  making  these 
islands  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  year  two  or  three 
rather  embarrassing:  questions  have 
arisen,  and  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to 
say  whether  the  islands  are  foreign  or 
domestic  territory.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  islands  are  not 
foreign  in  the  sense  that  the  captain  of 
an  American  man-of-war  has  the  duties 
of  a  United  States  Consul  in  regard  to 
sailors  on  American  merchant  ships;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not  domes- 
tic territory,  in  that  our  foreign  consular 
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invoices  cannot  be  demanded  or  re- 
quired. 

In  cases  before  the  courts  in  which 
white  men  are  involved  the  whites,  if 
the  decision  goes  against  them,  are  loud 
in  claiming  their  '*  rights  as  American 
citizens."  In  one  case,  a  white  man,  after 
appealing  to  the  Commandant,  stated 
that  he  would  appeal  his  case  to  the 
courts  in  the  United  States.  A  month  or 
two  later  he  made  a  formal  written  de- 
mand on  the  Commandant  for  the  return 
of  $100  paid  as  a  fine,  which  the  Com- 
mandant, who  is  the  President  of  the 
High  Court,  had  **  illegally  "  taken  from 
him.  So  far  the  $100  have  not  been  re- 
turned to  him  and  no  case  before  the 
courts  here  has  been  passed  upon  by  any 
court  in  the  United  States. 

The  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  June  or  July,  1901,  that  there 
was  no  money  available  to  pay  for  land 
bought  for  the  Government,  by  the  Com- 
mandant, with  the  approval  of  the  Navy 
Department,  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  among  many  of  the  na- 
tives. Parts  of  this  land  are  occupied 
and  used  by  the  Government  for  the 
Naval  Station  proper.  The  money  was 
appropriated    and   became    available    on 


July  2d,  1902,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  pay  for  the  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  President 
McKinley  great  sorrow  was  shown  by 
the  natives.  The  natives  of  one  district 
wished  to  hold  one  of  their  *'  Lagi  " 
(Langi)  in  nlemory  of  his  death.  The 
"  Lagi  "  is  the  Samnan  way  of  celebrat- 
ing the  death  of  a  high  chief  and  consists 
in  feasting  and  carousals,  singing  and 
idleness  for  an  extended  period.  They 
were  persuaded  by  Lieutenant  Jayne  to 
build  a  road  instead,  to  be  called  the 
*'  McKinley  Road."  On  November  25th 
t!i*  road  was  begun  with  great  ceremony, 
Mrs.  Tillcy,  the  wife  of  Captain  Tilley, 
turning  the  first  sod.  About  two  miles 
of  this  road — parts  of  it  are  fairly  good 
— have  been  completed. 

Road-making  is  very  difficult  here. 
The  natives  have  always  used  rough 
paths  or  trails.  About  October,  1901, 
road-making  was  begun  in  several  parts 
of  the  islands.  On  all  proper  occasions 
the  natives  had  been  urged  to  build  de- 
cent roads.  At  first  they  were  quite  en- 
thusiastic. When  they  work  on  a  road 
a  whole  village — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren and  high  chiefs — will  turn  out. 
Work  is  continued  for  one,  two  or  three 


View  of  the  Coaling  Station  at  Pago  Pago  Harbor 
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to  see  and  hear  it.  The  last  session  of 
Congress  appropriated  $2,000  for  a  tele- 
phone system  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  connect  by  telephone  the  vil- 
lages in  Tutuila  with  the  headquarters 
at  Pago  Pago. 

The  native  taxes  for  the  year  1902 
have  been  collected  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  year  before.  This  tax  is  to  pay 
the  native  officials,  such  as  district  gov- 
ernors,   county    chiefs,    village    chiefs, 


A  Pago  Pago  Belle 

days  and  then  the  people  rest  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  or  longer.  Alto- 
getncr  about  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  of 
roads  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year.  Parts  of  these  roads  are  very 
good,  except  around  rocky  points  and 
where  bridges  are  needed.  The  natives 
have  but  little  knowledge  about  roads 
and  no  implements.  The  want  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  has  prevented 
much  assistance  being  given  them  by 
the  Commandant.  They  have  been 
helped  to  a  small  extent  by  loaning  them 
picks,  shovels,  etc.,  and  by  doing  a  small 
amount  of  blasting. 

There  are  no  vehicles  in  the  islands 
except  two  or  three  carts  at  the  Naval 
Station  proper. 

For  the  last  four  or  hve  months  little 
has  been  done  in  road-making.  Recently 
ti  natives  have  begun  in  one  district 
and  it  is  hoped  some  way  may  be  found 
to  assist  them  in  the  difficult  work. 

During  the  last  three  months  a  local 
telephone  system  between  the  different 
offices,  houses,  etc.,  at  the  Naval  Station 
has  been  installed.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
wonder  to  the  natives,  who  come  miles 


A  Samoan  Chief 

judges,  police,  etc.  The  district  govern- 
ors, of  which  there  are  three,  receive  $25 
per  month,  the  county  chiefs  $6  to  $12, 
the  village  chiefs  $4  to  $8.  The  tax  is 
paid  in  copra  (the  dried  kernel  of  the 
cocoanut,  used  for  making  oil,  which  is 
used  in  the  finer  qualities  of  soap). 

The  chiefs  in  the  different  districts 
recommended  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
collected,  and  this  amount  was  ordered 
levied.  The  assessment  this  year  was 
850,000  pounds  of  copra.  The  islands 
produce — if  it  were  all  gathered — proba- 
bly twice  that  amount.  The  copra  was 
sold  by  tenders.  There  were  seven  bids 
received — from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Apia  and  San  Francisco.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  sent  a  representative  here  to 
look  over  the  matter.    He  spent  several 
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weeks  in  the  islands.  I  regret  to  state 
that  the  San  Francisco  firm  did  not  bid 
high  enough,  and  the  copra  collected  for 
native  taxes  this  year  goes  to  Europe. 
The  price  obtained  was  hieher  than  ex- 
pected, being  about  2.7  cents  per  pound ; 
so  that  the  total  tax  amounts  to  about 
$22,000.  About  50  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  will  be  paid  back  in  cash  to  the 
different  villages  immediately  and  about 
10  per  cent,  will  be  held  back  as  a  re- 
serve, to  be  paid  back  later  on,  and  the 
remaining  40  per  cent,  will  be  used  to 
p^y  the  salaries  of  the  native  officials. 
This  tax  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Commandant  and  his  as- 
sistants. Altho  recommended  bv  them- 
selves, the  natives  were  very  dilatory  in 
delivering  the  copra.     It  was  expected 


sist  the  tax.  The  few  white  and  half- 
caste  traders  here  (about  a  dozen  in  all) 
are  against  the  tax.  They  were  buying 
the  copra  at  i  cent  or  1%  cents  to  i^ 
cents  per  pound  and  giving  part  of  that 
in  trade.  The  order  of  the  Commandant 
was  insisted  upon,  and  the  full  850,000 
pounds  of  copra  have  been  collected. 
Ihe  surplus  money  is  being  paid  back  in 
cash  now,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  not 
be  so  much  trouble  in  the  future.  When- 
ever occasion  offers  the  natives  are  in- 
formed that  selling  their  copra  to  traders 
at  I  to  I  ^  cents  per  pound  is  practically 
giving  the  trader  half  of  their  produce. 
The  reasons  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 
when  asked  why  he  refused  to  obey  the 
order  to  cut  out  copra  and  was  advising 
others  to  disobey  the  order,  were :  "  The 
natives  of  the  Manua  Group  (70  miles 
east)  had  insulted  the  Tutuilans ;  they 
had  not  been  punished  for  it ;  therefore, 
until  the  Manua  people  were  punished, 
he  would  not  obey  the  order."  Also, 
**  This  tax  was  only  for  the  officials  and 
he  would  not  cut  it."  This  man,  after 
being  confined  in  the  jail  for  two  m^onths 
at  hard  labor,  where  he  proved  to  be  a 
model  prisoner,  was  released  from  cus- 
tody, and  he  now  seems  to  be  a  strong 


A  Samoau  Girl  About  Twelve  Years  Old 

and  ordered  that  the  tax  copra  would  be 
ready  by  May  ist,  1902,  but  delivery  was 
not  completed  until  August. 

It  was  particularly  stipulated  that  the 
tax  was  so  many  pounds  of  copra,  and 
not  so  much  money ;  yet  in  some  cases 
the  natives  insisted  upon  paying  in  cash, 
but  fixed  the  price  of  copra  at  i  cent  per 
pound.  In  three  instances  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrest  and  try  and  punish  chiefs 
who  were  stirring  up  their  people  to  re- 


Samoan  Girl.     The  bead  necklace  and  fan  are  such 
as  are  sold  to  passengers  on  "  steamer  days  " 
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friend  of  the  Government.  He  was  high- 
ly recommended  for  the  position  of 
magistrate  in  his  village  by  other  chiefs, 
and  he  was  given  the  appointment  about 
a  month  ago,  and  within  three  weeks  was 
at  the  Commandant's  office  asking  that 
magistrates  be  paid  out  of  the  copra  tax, 
instead  of  by  fees.  He  was  told  that  the 
copra  tax  was  a  very  delicate  thing  for 
the  Commandant  to  handle  and  that  it 
could  not  be  used  by  the  Commandant 
except  as  the  natives  wished,  and  there 
had  been  complaints  that  the  officials  got 
it  all.  The  old  fellow  saw  the  point,  but 
stuck  to  his  text  until  he  was  told  that 
his  request  was  denied  and  that  he  could 

^°-  ... 

There  has  been  some  friction  agamst 

the  Government  in  the  Manua  Group  of 
Islands  for  the  last  ten  months.  This 
group,  consisting  of  three  small  islands, 
about  seventy  miles  east  of  Tutuila,  has 
a  population  of  about  1,500. 

The  trouble  originated  over  a  small 
matter.  In  October,  1901,  one  of  the 
highest  chiefs  in  Tutuila  visited  Manua. 
In  serving  him  kava  (the  native  bev- 
erage made  from  the  root  of  a  species 


of  Macropiper,  the  serving  of  which  is 
attended  with  much  pomp  on  all  state  oc- 
casions) they  did  not  call  out  his  proper 
*'  kava  name  "  as  given  him  at  his  own 
home.  He  therefore  refused  to  take  the 
cup  and  quoted  Scripture  as  follows: 

"  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to 
whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to 
whom  honor."     (Romans,  Chap  13,  7th  V.). 

He  ended  by  saying  that  they  could 
drink  the  kava  themselves.  After  a  con- 
sultation he  was  given  his  kava  with  all 
due  honors.  When  he  went  away  the 
people  of  Manua  revived  an  old  law  or 
custom  which  forbade  any  one  having 
the  "  ipu  "  (cup)  except  their  head  chief 
or  king,  called  "  Tuimanua,"  and  took 
the  offenders,  who  had  given  the  Tutuila 
chief  his  "  ipu,"  away  from  their  homes 
ai  i  were  punishing  them  without 
process  of  law.  The  ancient  punishment 
consisted  in  destroying  the  houses,  trees, 
etc.,  of  the  offender  and  then  driving  him 
into  the  sea.  They  were  ordered  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  courts.  It  was  tried 
before  the  District  Court,  consisting  of 
one  white  judge,  who  is  familiar  with 


view  of  Pago  Pa«o  Harbor  and  Outlet,  from  Road  Being  Built  by  the  Natives 


The  Formal  Raising  of  the  American  Flag  over  American  Samoa,  April  17,  1900 

the  Samoan  customs,  and  two  native  they  decided  to  appeal.  Finally,  the  case 
judges.  The  decision  of  the  majority  went  before  the  High  Court  and  the  de- 
was  against  the  old  law.  The  dissenting  cision  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained, 
native  judge  was  very  mad  and  said  that  The  minority  judge  was  still  obdurate 
the  decision  could  not  hold  and  that  the  and  finally  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corn- 
people  would  not  obey  it.  He  was  advised  mandant,  to  which  the  native  judge 
as  to  the  proper  way  to  appeal  if  not  sat-  signed  the  names  of  some  other  chiefs, 
isfied  with  the  decision  of  the  District  stating  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
Court,  but  it  was  several  months  before  would  not  hold.    Recently  he  and  three 
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other  chiefs  were  brought  to  Tutuila  and 
tried  for  conspiracy.  Three  officers  of 
the  Navy  were  detailed  to  constitute  the 
court.  It  was  a  very  tedious  and  long 
drawn  out  trial,  lasting  ten  days,  every- 
thing having  to  be  translated  from  one 
language  to  the  other.  The  ringleader 
was  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  his 
office  as  judge,  fined  $50,  and  was  or- 
dered to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $150 
to  keep  the  peace.  He  has  not  yet  given 
the  bonds  and  is  being  kept  in  Tutuila  for 
the  present.  The  other  three  were  dis- 
missed from  their  offices  and  fined  $20, 
after  the  payment  of  which  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  main  point  of  the  case,  and  which 
the  court  tried  to  impress  upon  these 
chiefs,  was  that  any  old  law  or  custom 
that  permitted  a  chief,  or  the  young  men 
called  the  "  amuga  "  (among  whom  an 
offender  was  formerly  turned  loose,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  they  saw  fit),  or  any 
one,  to  arbitrarily  punish  a  person,  and 
without  regard  to  the  forms  of  law,  must 
be  abolished. 

This  small  trouble  could  easily  have 
led  to  a  Samoan  war;  in  fact,  I  received 
a  request  from  the  two  highest  chiefs  in 
Tutuila  for  permission  to  go  to  Manua 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest 
point.  I  refused  and  said,  "  I  think  you 
two  chiefs  want  to  go  over  there  to  fight 
Tuimanua."  They  admitted  afterward 
that  that  was  their  object,  and  if  I  would 
let  them  go  and  take  their  men    (they 


Equipment  for  the  Preparation  of  thie  Samoan 
National  Beverage,  Kava,  Not  an  Intoxicant 

[The  picture  shows  the  green  leaves  and  knotty 
stems  and  pieces  of  the  dried  root  of  the  Giant 
Pepper,  from  the  roots  of  which  when  pounded  to 
powder  the  drinlj  is  made  by  mixing  with  water  in 
the  bowl  and  straining  through  the  mop-like  bunch 
of  hibiscus  fiber.  The  beverage  is  served  immedi- 
ately in  the  cocoanut-shell  cup.  It  is  neither  fer- 
mented nor  spirituous,  but  is  no  more  than  a 
spicy  infusion  of  pepper.  The  Samoans  have 
'•  an  instinctive  aversion  to  spirituous  liquors," 
as  Dr.  Reinecke  says  in  his  standard  book  on 
"  Samoa."  Mrs.  L.  P.  Churchill,  also,  who  has 
just  published  a  volume  on  the  Samoans,  says 
that  "  in  native  trade  the  sale  of  liquor  finds  no 
place.     .     .     .     Kava  is  enough  for  them."] 


Two  of  Our  Smaller  Snmoan  Islands,  Ofo  aqd  Olcsenga,  of  the  Manua  Group 
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could  easily  have  gotten  5cx)  men  to  go) 
they  would  soon  settle  that  trouble. 

The  Manua  Group  has  always  been 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  Samoa.  The 
people  of  those  islands  have  an  exalted 
idea  of  their  importance.  Their  head 
chief  is  called  "  King,"  and  in  some  of 
the  testimony  before  the  court  it  came 
out  that  some  of  them  thought  their 
"  King  "  was  greater  than  the  President 


etc.,  for  a  house  for  Tuimanua.  When 
I  arrived  in  the  station  ship  Tuimanua 
asked  me  to  order  th^  "  fitafitas  "  (native 
Samoans  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  lands- 
men and  serving  as  a  native  p-uard)  to 
land  his  lumber  and  stack  it  up  on  the 
beach.  I  explained  to  him  that  enlisted 
men  must  not  be  used  for  private  work 
of  the  Commandant  or  the  native  officials 
or  any  one  else  and  that  he  must  get 


Oceanic  Hotel,  Pago  Pago 


of  the  United  States,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land or  any  other  sovereign. 

The  present  "King"  is  an  educated 
Samoan  and  was  a  missionary  before  he 
became  "  Tuimanua  "  (King  of  Manua.) 

In  some  things  he  seems  to  have  great 
power  over  his  people,  in  others  very 
little.  For  instance,  he  has  recently  or- 
dered that  no  one  shall  sell  copra  to  any 
one  except  to  such  person  as  he  may  se- 
lect to  buy.  This  will  have  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  court  on  the  next  visit 
to  Manua.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
months  ago  I  took  over  some  lumber, 


assistance  elsewhere.  He  asked  in  a 
helpless  way,  *' Who  shall  I  get?"  I 
told  him  anybody  he  pleased  and  that  I 
could  see  from  the  ship  forty  to  fifty 
big,  strong  young  men  dotng  nothing 
over  there  on  the  beach.  He  went  away 
and  took  off  his  governor's  coat,  put  on 
became  "  Tuimanua  "  (King  of  Manua). 
his  own  lumber  all  day. 

The  taxes  on  imports  are  2  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  with  rather  high  specific  du- 
ties on  wines,  liquors  and  tobacco.  A  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  authority  to  in- 
crease the  ad  valorem  duties  to  10  per 
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cent.,  the  same  as  in  German  Samoa. 
This  has  not  yet  been  approved.  The  ad 
valorem  tax  is  mostly  paid  by  the  natives 
and  nearly  all  that  they  buy  is  a  luxury 
to  them.  The  money  collected  is  for  ex- 
penses which  cannot  be  paid  out  of  Navy 
money.  With  a  duty  of  lo  per  cent, 
much  assistance  could  be  given  on  the 
roads,  in  blasting  better  passages 
through  the  reefs  and  in  improving  the 
villages  with  water  systems,  etc.  Very 
little  can  be  done  now  with  the  low  tax. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  no 
license  to  sell  liquors  can  be  given  in  the 
islands.  A  little  liquor  is  imported  by 
the  few  whites  here  by  specific  written 
permission  of  the  Commandant  in  each 
case.  The  natives  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
to  intoxicants.  A  little  liquor  is  proba- 
bly smuggled  in  by  each  steamer,  but 
there  is  not  much  here. 

An  order  was  issued  making  the  duty 
on  opium  the  same  as  that  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  opium  into  these 
islands  and  then  shipping  it  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  By  an  order  from 
the  Treasury  Department  the  products 
of  these  islands  and  importations  into 
these  islands  are  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty. 

During  the  year  the  arms  that  had 
been  collected  from  the  natives  by  order 
of  the  Commandant  were  paid  for  and 


sent  home  by  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Abarenda." 
The  total  number  of  arms  collected  was 
362,  and  the  natives  were  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $10.14  each.  These  arms  had 
been  collected  and  stored  for  oyer  a  year, 
as  there  was  no  money  available  to  pay 
for  them,  until  the  President  ordered  that 
$4,200  be  allotted  from  the  Emergency 
Fund  for  that  purpose.  The  arms  were 
mostly  old  and  of  little  value,  but  in  pay- 
ing for  them  the  facts  that  the  natives 
h  d  to  turn  them  in,  that  they  had  paid 
very  high  prices  for  them,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  similar  arms  by  the  Interna- 
tional High  Commission,  were  consid- 
ered. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  funds  very  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  assisting  the 
schools.  In  every  village  there  are 
schools,  with  native  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  missionaries.  They 
are  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  and  write  in  Sa- 
moan  and  to  make  simple  calculations, 
etc.  Besides  these  there  are  three  higher 
schools  under  the  London  Mission  So- 
ciety, two  under  the  Catholic  Mission 
and  three  under  the  Mormon  Mission. 
These  schools  have  white  teachers,  ex- 
cept one,  which  has  a  competent  native 
teacher.  In  these  schools  the  pupils  are 
taught  English  and  some  of  the  higher 
branches,  and  in  all  of  them  a  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  work  at  cultivating, 
gathering  and  cooking  food,  etc. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  for 
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xioney  to  establish  public  schools  here 
that  shall  not  be  under  any  demomina- 
tion. 

The  London  Mission  Society,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission,  the  Mormon 
Mission  and,  recently,  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion, have  established  missions  here.  The 
London  Mission  Society  came  first.  It 
has  churches  in  every  village.  The  Mor- 
mons came  to  Tutui'la  about  thirty  years 
ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  they  have  done  much 
work. 

When  I  was  ordered  here  last  October 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Navy  said : 
'*  Sebree,  you  are  going  down  there  to 
Tutuila ;  now  you  want  to  clear  those 
Mormons  out."  After  I  had  been  here 
six  months  I  wrote  him :  "  The  Mormons 
are  still  here;  they  are  law-abiding,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
get  them  out  of  here  any  quicker  than 
the  United  States  is  getting  them  out  of 
Utah."    He  wrote  that  he  gave  it  up. 

Very  recently  it  came  to  my  notice 
that  in  some  of  the  villages  there  was  an 
old  law  or  custom  that  if  a  man  belonged 
to  the  London  Mission  Society's  church 
and  changed  his  religion  to  any  other, 
such  as  Catholic  or  Mormon,  he  must 
leave  his  village  at  once.  An  order  has 
been  issued  abolishing:  all  such  laws  or 
customs  as  being  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Naval  Station  proper,  at  Pago 
Pago  Harbor,  a  coal  shed  and  steel  wharf 
have  been  completed.  Grading  is  going 
on  and  new  buildings  are  being  designed. 
The  Samoans  are  poor  laborers.  There 
are  about  fifty  natives  of  other  South 
Sea  Islands,  such  as  Tonga,  Nine  and 


Rotumah,  here  and  they  are  the  best  la- 
borers. There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
white  mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  etc.,  here.  The  natives  re- 
ceive one  dollar  per  day ;  mechanics,  etc., 
from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day.  The 
cost  of  living  is  very  high  here. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  done  within 
the  last  year :  The  native  officials,  while 
still  far  from  being  efficient  in  their  du- 
ties, are  learning  and  have  advanced 
somewhat.  The  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple obey  the  laws  and,  I  think,  like  the 
Government  and  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  They  have  gathered  a 
larger  crop  of  copra  and  are  getting  a 
higher  price  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Practically  there  has  been  peace  for  two 
years  in  the  islands — a  rather  long  period 
of  quietude  for  Samoa.  The  natives 
have  made  a  fair  beginning  at  road- 
building.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in  cu- 
rios, such  as  tappa  cloth,  mats,  baskets, 
shells,  etc.,  with  passengers  on  the  steam- 
ers which  stop  here  both  ways  every 
three  weeks  on  the  route  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sydney.  The  natives  are  pros- 
perous and  happy.  They  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  white  people  and  in  the 
past  have  been  cheated  by  traders.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  fair  dealing  and  by  kind- 
ness they  will  soon  see  that  it  is  not  the 
desire  or  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  take  their  lands  from  them  or  to  tax 
them ;  that  they  will  be  protected  in  their 
lives  and  property,  and  that  the  United 
States  desires  nothing  else  except  the 
control  of  Pago  Pago  Harbor  and  the 
few  acres  of  land  necesssary  for  a  Naval 
Station,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
Samoans  shall  govern  themselves. 

Pago  Pago,  Tutuila,  Samoa. 


A    Prayer    of   Thanksgiving 

By  Ernest  Neal  Lyon 


Our  Father,  dimly  understood, — 
Our  hearts  confess  that  Thou  art  good. 
'Tis    of    Thy    goodness    we    are    here. 
Thy  bounty  lights   our  passing  year. 

Transcending  measurement  of  man, 
Continues  Thy  perfecting  plan. 
We  may  not  search  omnipotence, 
We  only  kneel  in  reverence. 


How    oft    Thy    thunder-bolts    of    wrath 
Have    struck    our    castles    from    Thy    path. 
Yet,  as  they  fell,  we  saw,  above, 
The  radiant  rainbow  of  Thy  love ! 

Remembering    this,    we    humbly    pray 
For  more  of  charity   to-day, 
For  vision  of  Thy  purpose  still, 
And    strength    to    work    Thy   gracious    will ! 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Th^ 


King 


of    Spain 


By  Dr.  Florestan  Aguilar 


[Dr.  Aguilar  has  been  attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  young  King  of  Spain  for  about  three 
years.  He  is  a  deep  student  and  a  progressive  thinker.  He  has  been  decorated  by  his  own  Government 
several  times  for  services  rendered  ;  and  he  wears  the  ribbon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  He  accom- 
panied the  Queen  Mother  on  her  recent  visit  to  Paris  and  Munich — the  first  time  she  left  Spain  after 
her  arrival  in  that  country  as  the  bride  of  King  Alfonso  XII. —  Editor.] 


THE  young  King  of  Spain  came  into 
his  kingdom  at  an  auspicious 
time.  Apparently  it  was  not  so. 
The  Barcelona  riots  in  the  early  spring 
of  the  present  year  were  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prelude  to  a  terrible  social 
convulsion.  They  were,  indeed,  an  in- 
dication that  strained  conditions  had 
reached  the  breaking  point,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  an  era  of  bet- 
ter conditions  has  dawned.  The  young 
King,  who  was  crowned  soon  after  the 
disturbances  were  quieted,  has  reigned  in 
peace  since  then ;  the  land  is  tranquil 
and  the  outlook  is  for  permanent  peace 
and  advancing  prosperity  because  of  the 
new  industrial  energy  that  the  nation  is 
developing.  It  is  awakening  from  the 
languor  of  ages  and  is  going  to  work. 

Alfonso  XIII  was  born  a  King.  No 
other  monarch  in  modern  history  can 
claim  the  same  distinction.  The  heir  to 
the  throne  is  a  Prince  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  but  Alfonso  was  never  a  Prince. 
Born  six  months  after  his  father's  death, 
the  kingdom  was  his  from  the  moment 
he  entered  it  and  he  was  King  from  his 
first  breath.  More  than  that,  he  was  the 
acknowledged  King  of  Spain.  His  father 
bore  the  title  and  was  the  recognized 
monarch,  but  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign 
was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Don  Carlos,  who  claimed  the  king- 
dom under  the  Salic  law.  Alfonso  XIII 
has  had  no  such  trouble.  The  Carlists 
have  dwindled  into  insignificance  and  he 
is  acknowledged  as  King  by  all  Spain. 
It  may  be  added  that  each  successive  year 
sees  his  kingdom  more  firmly  established. 
For  this  happy  state  of  affairs  he  is 
indebted  largely  to  the  tact  and  good 
sense  of  his  mother.  Born  an  Austrian 
of  the  proud  old  house  of  Hapsburg,  she 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Spaniard  when  she  married  Alfonso  XII. 
She  never  returned  to  her  native  land, 


She  learned  the  Spanish  language  so 
thoroughly  that  she  now  speaks  it  with- 
out a  trace  of  German  accent.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  governed  the  king- 
dom wisely  and  well  as  Queen  Regent, 


King  Alfonso  iu  Full  Uniform  of  Captain-General 
of  the  Spanish  Army  (His  latest  photograph) 

and  when  her  son  was  born  she  set  aside 
whatever  hopes  she  may  have  cherished 
for  her  daughters  and  devoted  herself  to 
training  him  to  be  in  all  respects  a  King. 
A  monarch  should  speak  many  lan- 
guages. Alfonso's  nurse  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady  and  from  her  he  learned  Eng- 
lish ^t  th^  same  time  that  he  learned 
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King  Alfonso  in  Dally  Uniform   (Latest  Photo- 
graph) 


Spanish  from  the  daily  speech  about  him. 
Later  he  learned  French  and  German. 
As  he  found  the  German  language  much 
more  difficult  than  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish, the  Queen  mother,  in  order  to  en- 
courage him,  wrote  a  German  grammar 
for  his  special  use,  in  which  the  study  of 
that  language  was  made  both  easy  and 
amusing  to  the  youthful  monarch,  since 
all  the  sentences  that  he  had  to  learn 
were  applied  to  his  daily  occupations  and 
amusements.  Of  course,  he  had  other 
teachers  afterward  who  perfected  him  in 
the  languages.  He  now  speaks  English, 
French  and  German  fluently  and  has  a 
smattering  of  Italian,  besides  being  un- 
usually well  learned  for  his  age  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  young   King   developed   military 


instincts  earlv.  He  always  wore  a  uni- 
form. As  a  boy  he  disliked  civilian 
dress  and  he  dislikes  it  now ;  but  his  uni- 
form, even  in  boyhood,  showed  his  fine 
sense  of  propriety.  Until  he  was 
crowned  he  always  declined  to  put  on  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  but  wore  that  of  a 
cadet.  He  had  a  military  company  of 
his  own,  composed  of  sons  of  the  nobility 
of  about  his  own  age,  and  spent  much 
time  in  drilling  them;  but,  altho  he  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps,  he 
insisted  on  wearing  his  cadet  uniform. 
Since  his  coronation  he  consents  to 
clothe  himself  as  becomes  his  rank. 

In  person  the  young  King  is  of  fair 
complexion  with  light  hair.  He  is  tall 
and  slender,  but  with  a  good  figure.  He 
seems  to  take  his  stature  from  his 
mother's  family.  He  is  taller  now  than 
she  is,  and  as  he  still  has  four  or  five 
years  in  which  to  grow,  he  bids  fair  to 
be  in  this  respect  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  have  in  their 
family  some  of  the  tallest  princes  in  Eu- 
rope. As  a  child  he  was  delicate  and 
when  he  was  three  years  old  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  which  it  was  feared 
would  be  fatal.  But  he  has  recovered 
from  his  early  weakness  and  now  enjoys 
excellent  health.  He  has  not  been  ill  a 
day  since  that  time. 

It  seems  necessary  to  say  a  word  about 
King  Alfonso's  moral  character.  It  has 
been  violently  and  venomously  assailed. 
The  writer,  who  has  enjoyed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  Majesty  during 
the  character-forming  years,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  such  attacks  are 
entirely  without  foundation.  The  King 
is  young;  he  is  at  the  age  when  a  man 
may  be  most  dangerous  to  himself;  he 
may  come  under  bad  influences.  What 
he  may  be  in  the  future  no  man  can  say. 
But  his  conduct  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  most  exemplary.  During  his 
whole  life  his  devotion  to  his  mother  has 
been  exceeded  only  by  her  devotion  to 
him.  ^  He  was  constantly  in  her  society. 
He  did  nothing  without  asking  her  per- 
mission in  earlier  years  and  consulting 
her  in  later  ones.  He  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  being  the  headstrong,  dis- 
obedient boy  that  he  has  been  repre- 
sented. He  was  never  separated  from 
her  until  she  started  on  her  journey  last 
June,  and  then,  when  she  reached  Paris, 
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twenty-four  hours'  travel  from  Madrid, 
she  found  a  bunch  of  telegrams  from  the 
King  awaiting  her. 

As  he  is  loyal  to  his  mother,  so  is  he 
to  his  people.  He  is  the  most  democratic 
of  Kings  and  is  beloved  accordingly.  He 
has  that  faculty  indispensable  to  a  public 
man — a  good  memory.  He  never  for- 
gets a  face  and  never  hesitates  to  recog- 
nize its  owner.  His  greeting  is  charac- 
teristic. There  is,  first,  a  stiff  military 
salute,  which  is  never  omitted,  even  to 
hL  mother  and  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  then,  if  formality  is  not  required,  a 
warm  clasp  of  the  hand  and  a  kind  word 
or  two.  When  he  goes  to  perform  some 
public  function,  like  the  laying  of  a  cor- 
ner-stone or  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment, he  mingles  freely  with  the  g^uests, 
speaking  to  and  shaking  hands  with  all 
who  are  known  to  him. 

Of  course  this  conduct  makes  many 
friends  for  him  among  the  higher  classes, 
but  he  is  equally  popular  with  the  masses 
of  the  people.  During  his  recent  tour 
among  the  industrial  works  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  the  proprietors  of  the 
works  decorated  their  buildings  and 
erected  arches  in  his  honor,  but  he  was 
even  better  pleased  with  the  cheers  from 
thousands  of  assembled  workingmen  and 
peasantry  that  met  him  everywhere. 

It  may  seem  to  American  republicans 
singular  that  the  people  love  this  strip- 
ling who,  up  to  this  time,  had  never  left 
his  mother's  side  and  whose  travels  in 
his  kingdom  had  been  confined  to  trips 
between  Madrid  and  his  summer  palace 
at  San  Sebastian,  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is 
partly  in  memory  of  his  father,  who  en- 
deared himself  to  his  people  bv  going 
into  the  midst  of  a  cholera  epidemic, 
against  the  advice  and  even  despite  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  and  there  giv- 
ing his  time,  money  and  personal  effort 
to  relief  measures;  partly,  also,  because 
of  Don  Alfonso's  evident  disposition  to 
follow  his  father's  example.  Among  his 
good  habits  is  one  of  going  to  bed  about 
10  o'clock  and  rising  very  early.  Not 
long  ago  a  magazine  in  the  suburbs  of 
Madrid  blew  up,  killing  and  wounding  a 
number  of  men.  It  was  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  the  King,  who  was 
already  up  and  dressed,  heard  the  explo- 
sion and  saw  the  smoke  from  his  win- 
dow. Calling  for  his  horse  and  his  aide- 
de-camp,  he  rode  to  the  scene,  saw  that 


the  dead  were  properly  cared  for  and  the 
wounded  taken  to  the  hospitals,  and  then 
he  quietly  returned  to  the  palace.  When 
a  General  came  later  to  make  a  formal 
report  of  the  occurrence,  the  King  aston- 
ished him  by  saying: 

"  You  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
that ;  I  was  there  and  saw  it  all." 

A  statue  of  Eloy  Gonsalez  was  erected 
in  the  poorer  quarter  of  Madrid,  among 
the  cigaret  factories,  and  the  King  con- 
sented to  unveil  it.  When  he  reached 
the  spot  he  found  a  pretty  scene  awaiting 
him.  The  cigaret  girls  had  clubbed  to- 
gether to  buy  him  a  bouquet  out  of  their 
scanty  earnings  and  had  sent  a  delegation 
of  the  prettiest  of  their  number  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  King  was  greatly  pleased, 
but  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  notice  that, 
in  addition  to  all  the  finery  she  possessed, 
each  of  the  delegation  wore  a  new  man- 
tilla far  too  valuable  for  her  to  own,  and 
rightly  guessed  that  the  garments  had 
been  hired  for  the  occasion.  He  invited 
the  girls  to  call  on  him  next  day  at  the 
palace.     There,  after  entertaining  them 


^:ing  Alfonso  In  Hunting  Garb     (HIb  latest 
pbotograpli) 
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royally,  he  presented  each  with  the  man- 
tilla she  was  wearing. 

When  his  Majesty  was  crowned  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in  his 
honor  and  there  was  much  discussion  as 
to  the  form  the  testimonial  should  take. 
The  King  settled  the  controversy  by  sug- 
gesting that  a  public  school  should  be 
erected  in  each  of  the  eight  divisions  of 
the  city  of  Madrid.  He  provided  funds 
for  one  of  them  out  of  his  private  purse 
and  his  first  official  act  was  to  lay  the 
corner-stone. 

He  was  driving  once  in  the  Corso  da 
Campo  when  a  riderless  horse  dashed  by 
his  carriage.  It  was  evident  that  an  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  The  King  sent  an 
equerry  to  inquire  and  found  that  an  offi- 
cer had  been  thrown  from  the  animal 
and  severely  injured.  His  Majesty  gave 
personal  attention  to  having  him  picked 
up  and  placed  in  a  hospital. 

Incidents  like  these  soon  become  pub- 
licly known  and   every  one  who  hears 


of  them  says :  "  Here  is  a  King  who  loves 
his  people." 

Besides  being  fond  of  his  army  and 
of  army  life,  King  Alfonso  is  also  great- 
ly interested  in  the  navy.  When  at  San 
Sebastian  nothing  pleases  him  better  than 
to  take  a  cruise  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
He  is  as  good  a  sailor  as  he  is  a  horse- 
man. On  land  he  rides  all  day  and  tires 
out  his  attendants.  At  sea  he  is  never 
sick.  Like  all  such  fortunate  persons  he 
is  rather  fond  of  joking  those  whose 
stomachs  betray  them,  but  he  does  it  in 
such  a  pleasant  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  offense. 

Another  trait  of  his  character  which 
is  especially  remarked  by  strangers  is  his 
thirst  for  information.  He  asks  in- 
numerable questions,  not  of  a  senseless 
kind,  but  such  as  tend  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  things 
which  he  feels  he  ought  to  know. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  with  his 
display  of  interest  in  and  symoathy  for 


form       on    h       Lht   "LIT  m"'  ''/  operations  of  a  rapid  firing  gun.     His  Majesty  in  white  unl- 
We^ler  and  L  „d  th.  h?«H'  rZ  '^^.  ^^7^^*  ^^^^°^  '«  «^^«^^'    ^^'eyler.    On  the  right  of  General 

Mljesty  Around  them  are  grouped  all  the  generals  WHO   ^re  aides-de-camp   to   His 
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the  army  and  navy,  both  army  and  navy  There  are  disaffected  ones,  of  course, 
love  him  and  are  heartily  loyal  to  him.  Such  people  are  to  be  found  in  every  na- 
Such  is  Don  Alfonso  XIII  as  he  is  to-  tion.  There  are  Republicans,  who  would 
day  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  a  have  no  King.  There  are  Anarchists, 
noble,  vigorous  youth,  well  trained,  in-  who  would  have  no  government.  There 
telligent,  pure  in  mind,  correct  in  princi-  are  Clericals,  who  oppose  him  because 
pic,  devoted  to  his  people  and  beloved  he  does  not  obey  the  Church  implicitly. 
by  them.  How  he  will  bear  himself  as  There  are  Radicals,  who  oppose  him  be- 
a  King  after  he  has  become  accustomed  cause  he  obeys  it  too  much.  There  are 
to  wearing  the  crown  remains  to  be  agitators,  who  make  mischief  for  selfish 
seen ;  but  his  freedom  of  thought  and  his  ends,  and  there  are  labor  troubles,  aris- 
democratic  principles  indicate  that  he  ing  from  the  wretched  wages  paid,  espe- 
will  be  a  liberal  ruler,  governing  his  peo-  cially  in  the  rural  districts,  which  some- 
pie  wisely  and  with  proper  regard  for  all  times  threaten  the  throne  itself.  But  all 
their  varied  interests.  His  subjects  are  these,  put  together,  do  not  count  against 
as  nearly  united  in  loyalty  to  him  as  the  the  support  given  Don  Alfonso  by  the 
subjects  of  any  monarch  can  be  expected  great  body  of  the  people. 

to  be.  Madrid,  Spain. 


Disease-Carrying    Mosquitoes 

By   John    B.  Smith,    Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Entomology  in  Rutgers  College 

ONE  of  the  most  important  steps  in  its  life  cycle ;  like  the  tape-worm,  which 

sanitary  science  was  taken  when  passes  one  of  its  stages  in  the  muscles  of 

it  was  definitely  recognized  that  the  hog  and  the  other  in  the  intestine  of 

insects  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  fac-  a  human  being.    The  prevalence  of  this 

tors  in  transmitting  certain  diseases.     A  type  has  been  recognized  within  recent 

fly  that  feeds  upon  the  sputum  from  a  years  only,  but  we  know  now  that  the 

consumptive      patient     and     afterward  germs  of  such  tropical  diseases  as  fila- 

tickles   the   nose   of   one   susceptible   to  riasis,    elephantiasis    and    yellow    fever 

the  disease  may  carry  direct  infection,  must  pass  through  insects  of  the  mos- 

And  one  that  alights  upon  the  excretions  quito  tribe  before  they  can  become  active 

of  a  choleraic   or  typhoid  patient  may,  in  man.     Other  fevers,  of  the  malarial 

soon  after,  walk  over  the  meal  prepared  type,  some  of  which  occur  in  temperate 

for  a  healthy  individual,  leaving  a  trail  as    well    as    tropical    regions,  have   also 

of  germs  able  to  produce  their  specific  been    definitely    proved    against    similar 

result  in  the  organism  of  him  who  eats,  species,  and  medical  as  well  as  sanitary 

No   sharper   lesson   was   ever   taught  practice   has  been  materially  modified  in 

than  that  which  was  learned  in  theAmer-  consequence.     No   greater   triumph   has 

ican  camps  during  the  Spanish-American  ever  been  recorded  for  scientific  prevent- 

war,  and  never  was  there  a    more    in-  ive  practice  than  was  scored  by  the  U.  S. 

excusable  waste  of  life  than  that  which  Marine  Hospital   Service  when  it  prac- 

occurred    in    our    army  from  intestinal  tically  abolished  yellow  fever  in  Havana 

diseases !    In  cases  of  this  sort  the  agent  by  destroying  the  breeding  places  of  cer- 

carrying  the  specific  germ  may  be  any  tain  mosquitoes. 

species  of  fly  or  other  insect  and  there  is  While  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 

no    necessary    connection    between    the  that  mosquitoes  and  malaria  are  related, 

disease  and  its  transmitter.    The  relation  few  who  are  not  physicians  know  just 

is    accidental    and    the    disease  may  be  what  that  relation  is ;  the  general  belief 

spread  in  other  ways.  being  that  a  mosquito  that  has  bitten  one 

Another  type  of  transmission  is  where  sick  with  malarial  disease  directly  inocu- 

the  organism  producing  the  disease  re-  lates  a  previously  healthy  individual  by 

quires  more  than  one  host  to  complete  introducing  some  of  the    germs    taken 
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from  the  one  into  the  blood  of  the  other. 
But  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
A  case  of  genuine  malaria — not  the 
fashionable  malaise  sometimes  dignified 
by  that  name — is  invariably  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  organ- 
ism in  the  red  blood  corpuscles;  not  a 
bacillus  or  bacterium,  but  a  genuine  ani- 
mal or  protozoan  termed  a  Plasmodium. 
It  remains  constantly  within  the  blood 
corpuscle,  feeds  upon  the  contents  and 
eventually  destroys  its  host.  No  up-to-date 
physician  now  considers  his  diagnosis  of 
**  malaria  "  complete  unless  he  has  dem- 


plies,  and  when  new  blood  cells  are  be- 
ing attacked.  If  the  parasite  comes  to 
maturity  in  two  days  we  have  a  case  of 
tertian  malaria,  the  chill  coming  every 
other  day.  If  it  requires  three  days,  we 
have  a  case  of  quartan  ague,  the  "  chill " 
coming  every  third  day.  If  the  case  is 
the  sestivo-autumnal  fever,  the  "  chill " 
occurs  at  irregular  intervals  and  may 
come  daily.  Heavy  doses  of  quinine, 
when  these  organisms  are  "  sporulating," 
or  just  before  a  chill  comes  on,  kill  the 
free  spores  in  the  blood  serum  and 
"  cure  "  the  disease. 


An  open  swamp  where  fish  can  get  everywhere  between  the  vegetation.    It  breeds  few  mosquitoes 


onstrated    the   presence   of   this   minute 
animal  in  the  blood  of  his  patient. 

In  one,  two  or  three  days,  as  the  case 
iiiay  be,  the  parasite,  having  used  up  all 
the  material  in  the  blood  cell,  attains  its 
full  growth,  divides  and  subdivides  and 
breaks  through  its  envelope,  liberating 
the  spores  into  the  general  circulation. 
Each  one  of  these  spores  seeks  an  en- 
trance into  another  blood  corpuscle,  and 
while  all  are  doing  this  they  upset  the 
body  temperature  and  a  "  chill  "  results. 
The  chill  of  malarial  fever  therefore 
simply  marks  the  period  when  the  Plas- 
modium malaruc    sporulates    or    multi- 


This  method  of  increase  or  multiply- 
ing by  "  spores  "  may  continue  for  some 
time,  the  patient  **  getting  worse "  as 
the  number  of  infested  blood  corpuscles 
increases;  but  sooner  or  later  some  of 
the  spores  assume  a  form  more  or  less 
obviously  different  from  the  others,  and 
these  make  no  attempt  to  enter  blood 
corpuscles.  They  simply  float  about  in 
the  blood  until  they  are  devoured  by  the 
leucocytes,  or  until  they  are  in  some  way 
taken  from  the  body.  These  peculiar 
forms  are  the  sexual  stages  of  the  Plas- 
modium and  are  know  as  "  gametes " 
or  "  gametocytes."     Within  the  human 
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body  they  simply  perish,  but  taken  from 
it,  in  any  way,  at  once  develop  further. 
Some  are  a  little  larger  than  the  others, 
and  from  these  are  produced  thread-like 
processes  or  filaments,  which  separate 
from  the  parent  body  and  unite  with  the 
unchanged  forms.  The  thread-like  bod- 
ies or  flagellae  are  the  males  or  micro- 
gamestes,  and  the  round,  unchanged 
bodies  are  the  females  or  macro-gametes. 
The  union  of  the  two  is  simply  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  fecundation  occurring  in 
an  excessively  minute,  unicellular  organ- 
ism, but  it  cannot  take  place  until  the 
gametes  are  taken  outside  of  the  human 
body.  Even  on  a  glass  slide  it  may  be 
observed  under  the  microscope,  and  thus 
far  the  development  may  be  carried  in 
the  body  of  any  blood  sucking  insect  or 
other  animal  that  attacks  man.  But  be- 
yond this  there  is  no  progress  unless  the 
fertilized  organism  gets  into  the  stom- 
ach of  one  particular  kind  of  mosquito — 
the  Anopheles  maculipennis.  The  para- 
site pays  for  its  privilege  of  preying 
upon  two  hosts  by  being  strictly  confined 
to  them,  and  any  departure  from  the 
prescribed  course  means  death. 

It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  to  speak 


of  "  Anopheles  "  as  carrying  "  malaria," 
but  up  to  the  present  time  only  one  spe- 
cies has  been  really  convicted.  The  most 
abundant  species  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  A.  punctipennis,  has  never  been 
proved  guilty,  and  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  have  given  negative  re- 
sults. Yellow  fever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
may  be  transmitted  by  one  species  of 
mosquito  only,  the  Stegomyia  fasciata; 
ordinary  "  malaria "  has,  so  far,  been 
found  in  Anopheles  maculipennis  only. 

Given  the  introduction  of  gametes 
from  a  malarial  patient  into  the  stomach 
of  Anopheles  maculipennis  and  the  con- 
jugation as  above  described,  the  first 
product  is  a  little  worm-like  body  or 
"  vermicule,"  which  bores  its  way  into 
the  stomach  walls  of  the  insect  and  in 
three  or  four  days  lodges  just  beneath 
the  outer  covering  of  that  organ.  It  in- 
creases in  size  from  day  to  day,  forming 
a  "  zygote,"  which  becomes  filled  with 
a  great  number  of  nucleated  bodies  or 
''  sporozoites,"  until,  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
it  bursts,  liberating  into  the  body  cavity 
of  the  mosquito  some  10,000  or  more 
minute  "  blasts,''  as  the  sporozoites  are 
also  termed.     The  sporozoites  or  blasts 


A  dirty  city  lot  with  pools  of  rain  water.    Swarms  with  larvae  of  culex  and  anopheles.     Mosquitoes 
are  very  bad  around  here.    A  little  filling  would  cure  the  pest  at  once  and  permanently 
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seem  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction  to  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  insect,  lodging  in 
them  everywhere;  so,  when  a  subject  is 
bitten,  the  saliva  injected  into  the  wound 
carries  with  it  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  organisms   that  have  nothing 


insect  be  at  once  driven  of¥  the  venom 
remains  and  with  it  the  germs. 

The  transmission  of  malaria,  there- 
fore, requires  absolutely:  ist,  an  indi- 
vidual affected  by  the  disease  in  whose 
peripheral    blood     circulation    are    the 


A  pool  on  salt  marsh,  filiod  with  larvse  of  the  salt  marsh   mosquito,   and   with   anopheles   larvre  around 

the  edges 


more  important  at  hand  than  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  first  convenient  red 
blood  corpuscle. 

If  the  bitten  person  is  susceptible  a 
case  of  malaria  is  established;  if  he  or 
she  is  for  any  reason  immune,  the  in- 
troduced parasites  are  dealt  with  by  the 
leucocytes.  A  given  individual  may  be 
immune  at  one  time  and  susceptible  at 
another,  and  may  carry  for  some  time 
a  slight  infection,  which  becomes  active 
when  body  conditions  change  for  the 
worse  and  the  system  is  less  resistant. 

An  individual  mosquito  in  the  proper 
stage  may  l)ite  and  infect  a  number  of 
persons  and  need  not  necessarily  obtain 
blood  from  any  of  them.  The  insect  in- 
troduces a  minute  droplet  of  saliva  into 
the  wound  as  soon  as  it  penetrates  the 
skin,  and  the  introduction  of  this  saliva 
makes  the  pain  of  the  bite.    Even  if  the 


gametes  or  sexed  stages  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium ;  2d,  that  a  mosquito  of  the  species 
Anopheles  maculipennis  should  bite  and 
absorb  some  of  this  blood ;  3d,  that  this 
mosquito  should  live  for  at  least  a  week 
thereafter  in  a  temperature  averaging 
not  far  from  80°  Fahr. ;  4th,  that  in 
about  10  days  or  later  the  same  mos- 
quito should  bite  another,  uninfected  and 
susceptible,  individual.  All  these  stages 
are  essential  and  there  must  not  be  any 
departure  from  this  routine.  There  is 
no  place  for  the  parasite  outside  the  hu- 
man body  except  in  one  species  of  mos- 
quito, and  it  cannot  live  in  or  be  car- 
ried by  air,  water  or  other  media. 

The  problem  is,  how  and  where  can 
this  cycle  be  most  easily  broken,  that  we 
may  lessen  or  completely  eradicate  the 
disease?  To  this  end  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
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the  life  cycle  of  the  mosquito  as  that  we  duction  of  Italian  labor  for  the  prosecu- 

should  know  that  of  the  Plasmodium.  tion  of  extensive  public  works. 

The  species  of  Anopheles  pass  the  The  indication  seems  to  be  that  ma- 
winter  in  the  adult  stage  so  far  as  we  larial  fevers  are  diseases  that  can  be 
know  them,  and  this  is  certainly  true  for  stamped  out,  and  therefore  should  be  re- 
A.  maculipennis.  But  only  the  females  ported  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  These 
survive,  the  males  dying  off  in  fall  after  bodies  should  see  that  each  case  is  so 
their  mates  have  been  fertilized.  The  thoroughly  treated  that  it  cannot  serve 
tendency  to  hibernate  begins  in  early  as  a  source  of  future  infection — and? 
October,  and  practically  all  the  adults  Prophecy  is  always  unsafe,  and  yet 
that  emerge  after  that  date  at  once  pre-  Science  does  occasionally  give  us  some 
pare  for  hibernation.  They  do  not  feed  basis  for  prediction.  Taking  the  facts 
before  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  as  I  have  presented  them,  it  seems 
when  they  are  taken  just  after  their  re-  possible  to  say  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
tirement  their  bodies  are  found  filled  future  malarial  fevers  in  the  Eastern 
with  fat  cells,  tho  the  alimentary  canal  United  States  at  least  will  be  rare  dis- 
is  without  trace  of  food.  eases. 

Now  here  we  have  an  important  point :  Dormancy  is  among  animals  general- 
if  the  Anopheles  does  not  feed  before  ly,  and  certainly  among  insects,  a  matter 
going  into  hibernation,  it  follows  that  of  temperature.  At  32°  Fahr.  one  can 
none  of  the  forms  that  winter  can  be  pick  Anopheles  from  the  walls  of  the  eel- 
infected  with  malarial  germs.  It  fol-  lars  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  with- 
lows  further  that,  if  the  Plasmodium  out  fearing  an  attempt  to  fly.  At  60° 
cannot  winter  in  the  mosquito,  it  must  the  insects  fly  readily  and  at  70°  they 
winter  in  the  human  blood — and  that  is  will  bite.  Winter  malaria  is,  therefore, 
the  accepted  view  at  present.  by  no  means  unknown,  and  means  that 

The  real  bearing  of  this  point  will  not  in  a  warmed  house  a  specimen  of 
appear  until  it  is  stated  that,  could  all  Anopheles  found  an  opportunity  to  bite, 
individuals  suiTering  from  malarial  fe-  first,  a  diseased  and  then,  after  the  prop- 
vers  be  thoroughly  cured  before  any  er  period,  a  healthy  individual, 
given  spring,  these  fevers  would  be  abso-  It  is  a  comforting  belief  that  Anophe- 
lutely  abolished,  no  matter  how  abun-  les  bites  only  at  night,  and  that  is  un- 
dant  "  malarial  mosquitoes  "  might  be.  doubtedly  the  rule,  but  one  that  is  sub- 
In  other  words,  in  our  efforts  to  control  ject  to  many  exceptions,  especially  in- 
the  disease  we  must  not  look  to  the  mos-  doors.  I  have  been  bitten  in  my  labora- 
quito  only :  the  source  from  which  it  de-  tory  store-rooms  during  the  mid-morn- 
rives  the  infection  is  at  least  as  impor-  ing  and  I  have  positive  observations  of 
tant  as  the  agent  that  carries  it.  the  species  coming  to  porches  at  three 

Given    an    individual    suffering    from  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     So  there  is  no 

malaria  until  cold  weather  checks  the  de-  place  and  no  time  in  or  at  which  one  can 

velopment  of  the  parasite,  the  latter  may  be  absolutely  safe  from  bites, 

remain  dormant  in  the  blood  corpuscles  During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  in- 

for  a  length  of  time  whose  duration  is  sects  emerge  from  their  winter  quarters 

unknown  to  us  at  present.     Place  this  and  begin  to  oviposit  in  likely  places, 

individual     in     fit     surroundings,     de-  But  the  breeding  is  slow  at  this  time,  and 

press  his  vitality  by  lack  of  food,  im-  not  until  after  midsummer  do  they  begin 

proper  surroundings  or  otherwise,  and  to  get  at  all  abundant, 

the  Plasmodium  becomes  active.    And  it  Where    do    they    breed?      Practically 

seems  to  be  a  fact  that  in  such  an  indi-  wherever  there  is  quiet  water,  no  matter 

vidual  the  sexed  forms  or  gametes  may  how  shallow,  if  there  are  no  natural  ene- 

predominate  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  mies  in  it.     I  have  found  the  larvae  in 

become   a  source  of  infection    without  water  pails  in  my  garden,  in  rain  pools 

really    suffering    well    marked    malarial  in  vacant  city  lots,  in  shallow  springs,  in 

symptoms.     In  following  out  the  source  the  drains  along  railroad  embankments, 

of  malarial  outbreaks  in  several  regions  in  the  quiet  eddies    of    brooks,  in    the 

where  malaria  had  been  theretofore  un-  grassy  edges  of  ponds  and  even  in  city 

known  the   occurrence   of    the    disease  gutters.     I  have  never   found  them    in 

bore  a  suggestive  relation  to  the  Intro-  really  foul  water,  but  they  do  not  object 
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to  brackish  or  even  salt  water  and  breed 
by  thousands  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Newark  and  Elizabethport  meadows. 
Neither  are  they  confined  to  low-lands, 
for  I  have  found  them  swarming  in  rain 
pools  near  the  top  of  a  mountain.  So  far 
as  the  mosquito  is  concerned,  therefore, 
malaria  may  occur  almost  anywhere. 
That  it  does  not,  introduces  a  question 
that  demands  further  investigation:  Is 
there  not  some  one  other  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Plasmodium  which  is  needed 
to  enable  it  to  complete  its  cycle?  Not 
a  stage  through  which  it  must  pass,  but 


are  no  unprotected  pails,  buckets  or  bar- 
rels containing  water  in  which  larvae  may 
breed  and  every  lot  owner  should  be  held 
to  keeping  his  lot  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
But  not  all  water  is  necessarily  dan- 
gerous ;  the  larvae  will  not  breed  in  open 
bodies  like  ponds  or  large  pools  rippled 
by  the  winds,  except  along  the  sheltered 
grassy  edges.  Clean  the  edges  of  your 
ponds  and  pools  so  as  to  admit  fish 
everywhere  and  so  as  to  allow  the  wave- 
lets caused  by  the  lightest  winds  to  reach 
the  very  bank.  Pond  vegetation  is  by 
no  means  to  be  tabooed,  but  let  it  be  so 


A  choked  fresh  water  swamp  where  anopheles  breed  in  quantity 


a  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  to 
enable  it  to  develop  at  all !  The  answer 
to  this  suggestion  may  be  the  key  to  the 
question  of  ho\.  to  control  the  disease; 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  control 
of  the  mosquito  as  well. 

Since  the  larva  is  strictlv  aquatic,  there 
can  be  no  breeding  where  there  is  no 
water.  Our  first  obvious  measure  is, 
thcrefoie,  to  do  away  with  all  unneces- 
sary bodies  of  water  in  densely  inhabited 
areas.  There  is  no  excuse  for  stagnant 
pools  in  city  lots  or  for  broken  gutters 
that  hold  rain  water  for  days.  Every 
householder  should  see  to  it  that  there 


open  that  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
larvae  can  find  them.  Fill  in  marshy  land 
or  drain  it  if  possible;  but,  if  not,  lead 
the  water  to  the  lowest  point  and  make 
a  clean  pond.  If  you  have  a  choked  up 
brook  or  stream,  clean  it  out  to  make  a 
free  channel  and  trim  its  banks. 

The  larvae  of  Anopheles  float  extended 
at  full  length  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  are  protected  by  their  resem- 
blance to  bits  of  floating  debris.  The 
colors  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  sur- 
roundings and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
see  them  among  the  leaves  and  grasses 
where  they  prefer  to  lie.     So  they  are 
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hidden  from  those  fish  that  arc  not  top 
feeders  and  from  those  aquatic  insects 
that  live  under  the  surface.  They  fall 
victims,  however,  to  whirligig  beetles,  to 
water  spiders  and  to  other  species  that 
seek  prey  on  the  surface. 

Oil  applications  are  always  less  effect- 
ive against  Anopheles  than  against  Cu- 
lex,  because  the  oil  does  not  spread  well 
among  dense  vegetation.  I  have  always 
found  these  larvae  long  before  the  ordi- 
nary wrigglers  made  their  reappearance 
in  an  area  that  had  been  treated.  Yet 
kerosene,  or  better,  fuel  oil,  does  kill 
them  if  applied  very  thoroughly,  and 
there  are  some  conditions  when  this 
method  is  practically  the  only  one  that 
can  be  employed. 

There  is  one  case  where  abundant 
vegetation  is  not  a  protection  and  that 
is  where  a  pond  or  pool  is  covered  with 
duck-weed.  This  little  plant  floats  free 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  may 
cover  it  so  densely  that  not  a  mosquito 
larva  can  live  among  it.  Ponds  that 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  surely 
mosquito  breeders  because  covered  with 
green  "  scum  "  have  turned  out,  almost 
invariably,  to  be  entirely  safe. 

We  are  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  our 
researches  in  this  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  mosquitoes  to  disease,  nor  even 
concerning  the  best  means  to  check  or 
entirely  prevent  mosquito  breeding.  The 
application  of  oils  or  similar  mixtures 
can  never  be  more  than  palliatives  which 


must  be  repeated  at  intervals  and  which 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Our  ef- 
forts must  lie  in  the  direction  of  perma- 
nent improvements  that  will  modify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  insects  main- 
tain themselves.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  large  expenditures  at  any  one 
time;  in  fact,  deliberate  but  continued 
effort  in  following  out  a  well  defined 
plan  will  give  better  results. 

The  spread  of  information  so  as  to 
enlist  the  general  co-operation  of  the  in- 
telligent public  is  an  important  point; 
for  if  once  each  man  looks  after  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  surroundings  the  prob- 
lem for  the  community  at  large  will  be 
simplified. 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  prop- 
er to  refer  to  the  widespread  belief  that 
mosquitoes  are  no  travelers  and  that  they 
never  fly  far  from  the  points  where  they 
are  born,  100  yards  being  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  limit.  No  more  unfortu- 
nate error  was  ever  given  currency,  for 
all  mosquitoes  may  fly  considerable  dis- 
tances and  some  do  so  habitually.  Ciilex 
solicitans,  the  salt  marsh  mosquito,  gets 
from  10  to  40  miles  from  its  breeding 
places  without  difficulty,  and  of  Anophe- 
les I  know  that  they  fly  at  least  half  a 
mile  and  I  believe  they  get  over  much 
greater  distances ;  so,  while  local  work 
will  always  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, it  cannot  prevent  the  occasional 
or  even  a  comparatively  steady  inflow 
from  surrounding  territory. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A    Plea    for    the    Day 

By  Silas   Xavier  Floyd 


OH,  it's  good  to  be  a-livin' 
Wen  Thanksgivin's  'bout  to  come, 
An'  ol'  mammy's  in  de  kitchen 
Jes'  a-mekin'  dishes  hum ! 
See  dat  tu'key  in  de  cupboard, 

An'  dem  pies  all  in  a  row, 
An'    dem  cakes   wid   all   deir   icin' — 
Why  dey  looks  lak'  dey  was  snow ! 


Uncle    Eph's    done    wash'd    de    winders, 

An'  li'l'  Topsy's  scrubb'd  de  flo' ; 
Mammy's  sent  me  once  fur  cidah, 

But  she  'lows  she  wants   some  mo' ; 
An'  she  'lows  she  wants  a  'possum, 

An'  she'll  have  one — I'll  be  boun' — 
'Cause   it  won't  be   no  Thanksgivin' 

'Dout    a    'possum's    somewhar    roun'. 


Yo'  kin  have  yo'  Merry  Chris'mas, 

An'  yo'  Fo'th  Day  uv  July, 
An'  dat  sad,  sad  day  what  teks  us 

Whar'  de  Union  so'jers  lie; 
But  I's  one  dat's  hyeah  to  tell  yo' 

Ef  I  had  a  right  to  speak, 
We'd  jes'  celerbrate  Thanksgivin' 

*Mos*  nigh  evah  othah  week. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
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A  Great  Novel 

It  is  pleasant,  when  so  many  novels 
must  be  condemned  or  praised  in  a 
faint-hearted  manner,  to  say  without 
qualification  that  Mr.  Phillpotts's  latest 
Dartmoor  story  is  a  noble  book.*  And 
it  is  not  without  a  fine  sense  of  artistic 
proportion  that  the  author  describes  to 
us  the  river  and  up-lands  of  Dartmoor 
before  introducing  the  human  characters 
that  play  their  part  in  this  great  theater. 
We  see  the  high  lands  that  clamber  round 
about  to  a  wild  horizon  roughly  hurled 
upward  in  mighty  confusion  against  the 
sky.  Here,  beneath  the  conical  miter  of 
Longaford  Tor,  in  the  central  waste  and 
fastness  of  this  lonely  region,  the  Dart 
sweeps  along  the  fringes  of  a  primeval 
forest.  Transcendent  age  marks  this  an- 
cestral wood,  and  each  hoary  stock  and 
stone  within  it  broods  abstracted, 
breathes  the  heavy  air  of  eld.  Here  an- 
cient meets  with  ancient  and  fashions  a 
home  and  a  resting-place  for  night. 
Night,  indeed,  by  taper  of  star  and  moon, 
moves  familiarly  through  these  dim 
glades,  knows  each  stem  and  bough  for 
a  friend,  wakens  her  secret  pensioners  in 
liolt  and  den.  Here,  at  least,  these  two 
immprtals — the  stream  and  the  forest — 
continue  to  survey  each  other  through  the 
centuries,  and,  still  flourishing  in  the 
l)roper  polity  of  green  wood  and  living 
water,  preserve  a  melodious  tryst  with 
time. 

In  the  theater  of  this  wilderness  we  are 
introduced  to  the  hero  of  the  story. 
When  we  first  see  him  he  is  perched  be- 
si(le  a  spreading  bough  from  which,  by 
l)right  threads,  depends  a  zinc  bucket. 
The  man,  a  great  giant  who  might  al- 
most seem  a  part  of  this  rugged  nature, 
sits  there  in  the  clear  autumn  weather 
spmning  rabbit  snares  of  copper  wire, 
for  his  occupation  is  that  of  a  warrener! 
His  rival,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
soon  meets  him  and  us  in  this  same  up- 
land desert.  Timothy  Oldreive  is  caught 
poachmg,  and  there  is  a  scene  of  mingled 
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humor  and  grim  earnest  between  the  war- 
rener and  his  captive.  "  Sit  down,  or 
I'll  knock  'e  down,"  says  the  warrener, 
and  then  very  slowly  and  with  apprecia- 
tive chuckles  he  proceeds  to  repeat  the 
ten  commandments,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
poacher.  "  ^  A  wonnerful  various  lot,' 
he  concludes ;  *  an'  such  as  they  be  you've 
scat  'em  all,  Timothy  Oldreive.  .  .  . 
That  leaves  murder  for  'e — well  you'm 
young  yet.'  " 

It  is  only  a  little  and  the  two  heroines 
of  the  story  are  seen  moving  over  the  same 
rough  stage.  Nicholas,  the  warrener, 
being  betrayed  by  his  enemy  into  danger, 
is  almost  killed  by  an  angry  bull  roaming 
am.ong  the  rocks.  Through  the  long  day 
and  the  night  following  he  lies  in  a  lit- 
tle glen  among  the  mosses,  with  a  broken 
ankle,  waiting  and  wondering  what  the 
end  will  be.  In  the  morning  two  women 
who  are  out  searching  the  fields  for 
whortleberries  come  upon  Nicholas  in 
his  lair.  One,  we  are  told,  was  slightly 
built  and  strong.  Her  small  eyes  were 
gray,  her  bosom  was  as  a  child's,  her  face 
looked  plain  tho  not  ill-featured  in  its 
frill  of  sun-bonnet,  her  fair  hair  was  her 
only  glory.  A  pleasant  expression  tell- 
ing of  temperamental  goodness  marked 
her  countenance.  The  other,  her  com- 
parison, is  a  rich  high-colored  maiden 
who  might  seem  to  have  grown  up  as  a 
part  of  the  earth's  natural  increase.  They 
are  the  Martha  and  the  Mary  of  the 
story.  One  runs  back  to  the  village  for 
aid,  while  the  other,  the  fair  creature  of 
the  earth,  remains  with  Nicholas  and 
comforts  him  until  the  coming  of  aid. 

The  story,  with  its  humors  and  its 
tragedies,  its  anxieties  and  lapses  and 
final  victory,  unfolds  from  these  four 
characters  thrown  together  in  this  moor- 
land as  inevitably  and  regularly  as  the 
working  of  Fate.  There  is  the  hero, 
this  warrener  of  the  bleak  wastes,  a  man 
into  whom  the  wide  breath  of  the  sky, 
the  watching  light  of  the  stars,  the  wild 
life  of  beast  and  plant  and  running  wa- 
ter, have  all  entered  and  wrought  with- 
in his  heart  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
lonely-sitting  goddess  of  Duty;  there  is 
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'  his  rival,  a  weak,  vain  man,  baffled  in  his 
attempt  to  combine  pleasure  and  right- 
eousness, and  thrown  by  circumstances 
into  a  life  of  hate  ;  there  are  the  two  wom- 
en, she  of  the  narrow  chest,  whose  devo- 
tion and  subservience,  so  pitifully  nar- 
row and  unchangeable,  raise  her  almost 
into  the  fuller  beauty  of  womanhood,  and 
the  other,  whose  ^reat  passive  wonder  of 
loveliness  makes  her  the  unwilling  cen- 
ter of  storm,  like  another  Helen.  Indeed 
something  of  the  universal  tragedy  of 
heroic  womanhood  has  been  gathered 
about  this  Helen  of  the  moors — the  trag- 


Alas,  indeed,  poor  doomed  creature!     It 
is  she  who  had  vowed  only  a  little  before : 

"  Yet   in   the   feld    of   pite,    out    of   peyne, 
That  height  Elysos,   shal   we  ben  ifeere." 

No  man  has  ever  quite  fathomed,  and 
no  woman,  if  she  could,  has  ever  ex- 
plained for  us,  this  mystery  of  passive, 
silent  feminine  endurance  under  the  ca- 
pricious guidance  of  Destiny.  We  ac- 
count it  a  great  literary  achievement  of 
this  living  novelist  that  he  has  been  able, 
among  the  unsophisticated  people  of  his 
beloved    moors,    to    create    a    character 
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edy  that  Homer  felt  and  described  when 
he  made  his  heroine  cry  out  to  Priam : 

"  *  Ah,  would  that  death  instead  had  pleased 

me  then, 
Or  ever  with  thy  son  I  came  to  Troy, 
Leaving  my   home   and  kindred,    and   that 

girl, 
My  sweetest  child ! '  " 

the  tragedy  that  fills  us  with  wondering 
sympathy  as  we  read  the  story  of  Chau- 
cer's Cryseyde: 

"  But  trewelyche,  the  storye  telleth  us, 
Ther  made  nevere  womman  more  wo 
Than   she,   when   that   she   falsed   Troylus; 
She  seyde,  *  Alias !  for  now  is  clene  ago 
My  name   of   trouthe   in   love    foreveremo; 
For  I  have  falsed  oon  the  gentileste 
That  eyere  was,  and  oon  the  worthyeste.* " 


which  sends  us  to  Helen  and  Cressida  of 
Troy  for  illustration.  His  heroine  shows 
the  same  pliant  yielding  to  masculine  pas- 
sion without  any  taint  of  evil  upon  her 
own  heart,  the  same  sadness  of  one  who 
has  not  rent  herself  free  from  the  blind 
handling  of  Fate,  the  same  clairvoyance 
that  sees  the  future  yet  follows  the  lead- 
ing of  the  present,  the  same  involuntary 
surrender  that  yet  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  leaves  her  woman's  soul  un- 
handseled  and  unsoiled.  Her  beauty  is, 
as  it  were,  an  obsessing  demonic  power 
which  works  through  her  and  is  of  her- 
self no  part. 

As  for  the  heroic  warrener  of  the 
moors,  Nicholas  Edgecombe,  he  is  as  per- 
fectly drawn  in  his  way  as  the  woman  is 
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in  hers.  Somehow  through  his  solitary 
communings  with  Nature  and  his  child- 
Hke  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
he  has  attained  to  a  perception  of  the  an- 
cient unalterable  verities  of  life  such  as 
we  have  not  found  in  any  other  recent 
book.  He  has  read  in  his  own  heart,  un- 
perturbed by  the  many  voices  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  has  heard  spoken  through  the 
silences  of  Nature  those  unwritten  laws 
which  have  become  almost  drowned,  it 
should  seem,  among  the  calls  of  many 
claims  to-day.  His  divinity,  when  all 
else  fails  him,  is  the  stern  goddess  of 
Duty;  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  story, 
wherein  it  is  told  how  he  goes  out  under 
the  stars  and  chooses  the  path  that  leads 
away  from  desire,  is  a  scene  of  genuine 
tragedy  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
The  closing  paragraph  very  fitly  brings 
us  once  more  into  the  presence  of  the 
River  and  the  austere  country  through 
which  it  flows,  symbolizing  the  course  of 
human  destiny : 

"  Under  elemental  silence  all  animate  life 
was  suspended;  the  unclouded  air  slumbered 
unf retted  by  any  breath;  far  away  infant  Dart 
alone  made  a  murmuring  and  cried  to  her 
sister.  Their  springs  were  a  mirror  for 
heaven ;  because,  where  these  lesser  waters 
wakened,  starlight  moved  upon  the  face  of 
them  and  wound  a  tendril  of  pure  silver  into 
their  tremorous  beginnings.  And  thus  the 
secrets  of  the  everlasting  universe  mingled 
with    each    new-born    fountain    as    the    river 


leapt  to  her  destiny  from  the  heart  of  that 
uplifted  land." 

Yet  withal  a  word  of  criticism  must  be 
passed  upon  the  book  and  indirectly  upon 
the  whole  class  of  literature  which  it  rep- 
resents. To  the  large  use  of  Nature  in 
the  narrative  no  objection  can  be  taken, 
for  Nature  here  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  characters  involved,  and 
is  in  no  wise  dragged  in  as  a  mere  adorn- 
ment or  as  a  mere  disproportionate  am- 
plification of  the  background.  But  in 
another  sense  this  peculiar  manner  of 
portraying  Nature  betrays  the  defect  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts's  genius.  He  is,  when  all 
is  said,  a  poet  rather  than  a  novelist,  and 
his  work  suffers  inevitably  from  an  il- 
legitimate confusion  of  the  genres.  Per- 
haps this  confusion,  with  its  weakening 
of  the  ultimate  effect,  is  best  shown  in 
the  manipulation  of  style.  Where,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  we  have  a  po- 
etical description,  the  language  is  fine  and 
fully  adequate,  yet  we  feel  that  it  the  lan- 
guage essentially  of  a  poet;  or  consider 
again  such  a  paragraph  as  this  which  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  this  tremendous  and  unclouded  sun- 
shine the  granite  reflected  a  pure  radiance, 
and  its  shelves  and  steps,  down-sloping  to  the 
river,  were  only  less  brilliantly  lighted  than 
the  actual  water-foam.  Here,  mingling  their 
colors  beneath  the  water,  all  vivid,  lustrous 
shades   of   ruddy   agate  and   amber  and   rosy 


A  Village  Scene  in  the  Dartmoor  Country.     (From  "  The  River,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  published  by  F.  A. 

Stokes  Co.) 
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pink  twinkled  up  from  the  pebbles  under  the 
river ;  and  over  them  her  currents  dashed  in  a 
thousand  spouts  and  wavelets  along  their 
murmuring  way.  Her  foam  was  blue  in 
shadow ;  in  sunshine,  a  pure,  pale  green ;  and 
beneath  the  arch  of  each  little  fall,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  the  imprisoned  air  rose 
and  fell  in  a  column,  white  through  the 
crystal." 

In  itself  this  is  exquisite  word-paint- 
ing. And  in  like  manner  the  dialog, 
when  it  flows  from  a  poetical  mingling 
of  human  and  natural  elements,  or  when 
it  is  expressed  in  the  rugged  Dartmoor 
dialect  that  seems  to  have  been  molded 
by  the  untamed  voices  of  the  jfields,  is  al- 
together admirable — as,  for  example,  this 
threnodic  cry  of  the  old  grandmother : 

"  '  Tears,'  she  said ;  *  I  knaw  'em — all  sorts 
— so  different  as  the  early  an'  latter  rain — so 
different  as  the  balm  that  brings  green  come 
spring  an'  the  lashing  white  rain  of  autumn 
time,  wi'  all  the  sting  of  the  west  wind  be- 
hind it.  ...  If  I  doan't  know,  who 
should?  A  woman  of  eighty  have  done  her 
share  of  the  world's  weeping  I  think — as  be- 
comes her  who  have  been  wife,  an'  mother 
an'  widow.  .  .  .  My  eyes  was  bluer  once 
than  they  now  be.  In  my  young  April  they 
shined  like  the  lupins — shined  through  a 
maid's  tears,  as  dry  quicker'n  dew,  shined. 
.  .  .  But  what  a  chitter  !  To  tell  a  woman's 
sad  an'  happy  tears  be  to  tell  her  life.  .  .  . 
Tears  in  secret.  .  .  .  Tears  alongside  of 
graves.  .  .  .  Tears  that  soothe  an'  float 
a  weary  body  to  sleep.  .  .  .  Tears  that 
burn  like  fire  an'  wash  a  poor,  foundered 
sawl  naked  an'  shivering  to  the  footstool  of 
the  Lord.'  " 

That  is  good.  But  it  leaves  the  writer 
no  easy  medium  for  the  purely  prosaic 
parts,  the  connecting  passages  and  the 
homely  details  which  must  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  any  novel.  There  is  a  jar 
to  the  reader  whenever  the  narrative 
passes  from  this  poetical  rhapsody  to  or- 
dinary prose ;  the  author  himself  seems  to 
lose  control  of  his  instrument,  and  often 
flats  the  note  lamentably.  He  has  no  as- 
sured style  to  carry  him  over  these  shal- 
lows by  the  way.  Thus,  to  take  a  short 
passage  for  illustration : 

"  Out  of  the  ruin  of  this  man's  own  old 
faith ;  from  that  beautiful  belief  founded  upon 
no  rock  of  trial,  untested  and  unproved,  there 
was  springing  up  for  Nicholas  a  new  thing.  It 
lacked  the  child-like  loveliness  and  wide  sim- 
plicity of  his  early  ideas ;  yet  a  maturer  dig- 
nity promised  presently  to  distingfuish  it." 


Consider  the  tameness  of  that  last  clause 
after  the  imagery  that  precedes  it — more 
striking  by  far  when  read  in  connection 
with  the  whole  chapter — and  recall  how 
Thackeray  or  any  other  master  of  prose 
would  envelop  the  idea  in  fluent  phrases 
unadorned  with  poetical  imagery  but 
suited  to  the  theme.  Mr.  Phillpotts 
would  be  a  great  artist  if  only  he  could 
learn  to  harmonize  his  prose  with  his 
poetry  and  the  little  things  with  the  great. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  only  failure 
among  his  characterizations  is  that  of 
Timothy  Oldreive,  where  he  is  forced  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  novelist's  rather  than 
the  poet's  art. 

Early  Explorations 

An  excellent  service  has  been  rendered 
by  reprinting,  in  convenient  size  and  at  a 
popular  price,  the  journals  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.*  These  interesting 
records  may  now  be  read  by  every  stu- 
dent of  American  history.  It  needs  to 
be  said,  however,  that  the  service  would 
have  been  far  more  commendable  had  the 
journals  been  thoroughly  annotated.  The 
current  record  of  the  journey  should  have 
been  interpreted  and  made  clear  by  a 
constant  reference  to  later  explorations 
and  settlements  which  have  made  a  pop- 
ulous region  of  what  was  then  a  savage 
wilderness. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  read- 
ing the  journals  as  they  were  first  printed 
in  1814.  From  no  other  source  can  one 
get  so  vivid  a  realization  of  the  wildness 
and  strangeness  of  the  vast  expanse  north 
and  west  of  St,  Louis  as  it  was  in  1804- 
1806.  The  geography  of  the  region  is 
carefully  noted,  records  are  kept  of  tem- 
nerature,  rainfall  and  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, and  the  various  Indian  tribes 
are  minutely  described.  Many  of  these 
were  then  unacquainted  with  white  men, 
and  fire  arms  were  hardly  known  except 
among  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Missouri. 

♦  History  of  the  Expedition  Under  the  Com- 
mand OF  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Missouri,  Across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Down  the  Columbia  River  to  the 
Pacific,  in  1804-06.  [Reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  1814.]  New  York  :  New  Amsterdam  Book  Com- 
pany.   3  vols.    $3. 

•  Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Con- 
tinent OF  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans  in  1789  and  1793.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  State  of  the  Fur  Trade.     By 

Alexander   Mackenzie.      [Reprinted.]      New   York: 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.    2  vols.    $2. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tho  some 
of  the  names  given  by  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  rivers,  mountains  and  other 
natural  points  of  interest  have  been  sup- 
planted, the  great  majority  continue. 
Nearly  every  person  in  the  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  honored  in  this 
wholesale  distribution  of  names,  and  sev- 
eral were  repeatedly  so  honored.  The 
three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  however,  re- 
quired more  eminent  appellations,  and  so 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  were 
chosen. 

The  map  of  the  region,  drawn  at  the 
time,  bears  good  witness  to  the  care  and 
fidelity  of  the  explorers,  for  in  most  re- 
spects it  compares  favorably  with  the  lat- 
est efforts  of  the  most  scientific  cartog- 
raphers. The  Rosebud  River,  in  Mon- 
tana, is  curiously  placed  to  the  west,  in- 
stead of  to  the  east,  of  the  Big  Horn,  and 
some  other  misplacements,  especially  in 
outlying  regions  from  the  track  of  the  ex- 
pedition, are  noticeable.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  map  could  be  used  with  profit 
by  a  modern  student. 

The  intrepid  Alexander  Mackenzie 
journeyed  through  a  yet  wilder  and  more 
forbidding  region  and  at  an  earlier  date. 
He  discovered  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
penetrated  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1789, 
and  in  1793  made  his  way  across  Can- 
ada, reaching  the  Pacific  near  Calvert 
Island,  north  of  Vancouver  Island.  His 
account  of  these  journeys  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  the  story  of  a  man  of  in- 
domitable perseverance,  tireless  energy 
and  a  faculty  for  observing  everything 
which  swam  "  into  his  ken."  In  many 
respects  his  descriptions  of  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia  tally  with  those  of  the 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  Indians 
given  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  Two  Vanrevels 

In  his  review  of  "The  Gentleman 
From  Indiana"  several  years  ago 
Maurice  Thompson  advised  the  author 
to  be  more  accurate  about  the  flowers  he 
set  out  in  Indiana.  For  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Tarkington  had  lavished  a  flora  in 
that  region  quite  too  tropical  in  some  in- 
stances to  endure  the  climate.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  foreign  bouquets,  the  story 
proved  a  decided  success,  and  a  year  later 
"  Monsieur    Beaucaire "    made    a    mild 


sensation  in  the  literary  world.  In  fact, 
after  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  almost  any 
novel  Tarkington  might  write  would  be 
disappointing  to  that  very  large  class  of 
readers  who  invariably  judge  one  work 
of  an  author  by  what  he  has  written  be- 
fore, whether  that  is  the  proper  standard 
to  measure  that  particular  story  by  or 
not. 

And  following  the  precedent  of  the 
general  reader  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  The  Two  Vanrevels  *  is  not  so  good 
a  drama  as   is   "  Monsieur   Beaucaire," 


Booth   Tarkington,  Author  of  "  The  Two  Vanrev- 
els," published  by  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


altho  a  distinct  effort  is  made  to  secure 
dramatic  effects.  Certain  scenes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  deathbed  of  "  Crailey 
Gray,"  appear  to  have  been  written  ex- 
pressly for  stage  action.  This  fascinat- 
ing young  scamp,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
ideal  demanded  by  the  heroine,  assumes 
the  military  uniform  and  personal  his- 
tory of  the  real  "  Vanrevel,"  then  hies 
him  forth  to  say  his  lines  in  a  moonlit 
garden  epic  with  her  and  is  shot  by  the 
irate  father,  concealed  in  the  shrubbery 
— all  of  which  is  as  it  should  be,  primi- 
tive, to  match  the  times.  But  the  next 
chapter   is   devoted    exclusively   to   the 

•  Thh  Two  VANnavELS,     By  Booth  Tarkington. 
New  York  :  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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passing  of  Crailey  Gray's  soul  and  the 
substance  of  it  is  theatrical  to  the  point 
of  becoming  comic.  Mr.  Gray  persists 
in  flirting  to  the  last  with  two  women 
who  take  turn  about  wiping  the  death 
dew  from  his  brow.  Nor  is  this  all,  or 
even  the  worst.  The  town  militia,  about 
to  be  off  to  the  Mexican  War,  assembles 
under  the  window  to  sing  patriotic  songs 
and  wave  flags  at  the  dying  man's  re- 
quest. Altogether  there  is  too  much 
demonstration,  too  much  sentipiental 
noise  for  such  an  occasion.  In  the  minds 
of  many  it  will  suggest  some  literary  rep- 
resentations made  long  ago  of  the  pass- 
ing of  a  popular  member  of  the  Parisian 
demi-monde.  And,  for  that  matter, 
Crailey  Gray  was  a  demi-man,  half 
soldier,  half  satyr,  a  whimsical  Pan,  al- 
ways whistling  foolish  people  to  destruc- 
tion without  malice  or  compunction.  But 
as  a  dying  man  he  is  a  feeble  caricature 
of  a  great  part.  For  Death  is  a  sort  of 
miracle  wherein  the  chief  actor  generally 
assumes  perforce  the  solemn  dignity  of 
silence,  and  even  the  spectators  are  awed 
into  a  dumb  appreciation  of  the  scene. 

But  all  the  wrong  action  in  this  story 
may  be  forgiven  when  we  consider  the 
fidelity  and  grace  with  which  each  char- 
acter is  developed.  These  men  and 
women,  who  lived  so  gayly  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  a  little  sunlit  Ohio  vil- 
lage, move  with  the  lightness  of  enchant- 
ment through  every  scene. 

A  technical  criticism  of  such  a  novel 
as  The  Two  Vanrevels  would  be  like  dis- 
secting a  spider's  web.  It  is  so  delicately 
wrought,  so  lightly  fastened  here  and 
there  to  little  nail  heads  of  universal  hu- 
man experience,  that  we  must  be  willing 
to  accept  it  on  the  author's  own  terms  in 
order  to  appreciate  it. 

Love  and  the  Soul-Hunters.  By  John  OHver 
Hobbes.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

An  interesting  romance  that  may  have 
some  foundation  of  fact  in  the  latter  his- 
tory of  English  court  life.  The  hero  is 
Prince  Paul  of  Urseville-Beylestein,  a 
young  man  who  has  been  entirely  un- 
fitted for  the  vocation  of  sovereignty  in 
his  own  part  of  the  world  by  an  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  therefore 
chooses  a  financial  career,  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  an  English  nobleman,  whose 


mother  was  an  adventuress.  The  chief 
events  of  the  book  are  some  financial 
transactions  that  may  have  been  sensa- 
tional in  the  commercial  world,  but  prove 
tedious  to  the  average  reader  of  fiction, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Prince's  private 
secretary.  This  man  goes  so  far  as  to 
shoot  his  master,  and  afterward  confesses 
his  fault  to  him  without  any  especial  evi- 
dences of  contrition.  "  Love  "  is  evident 
enough  in  every  passage,  but  precisely 
who  the  "  soul  hunters "  are  we  have 
been  unable  to  determine  unless  it  is  the 
secretary  with  his  pistol.  And  this  is  an 
undeserved  title  for  a  man  with  a  com- 
mon murderer's  instincts.  We  were  led 
by  the  title  of  the  story  to  expect  a  more 
mysteriously  dignified  explanation  of  the 
term  "  Soul  Hunters." 

The  Manor-Farm.     By  M.  E.  Francis.     New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Wholesome  and  sweet  as  the  scent  of 
growing  clover  is  the  atmosphere  of  this 
charming  pastoral  tale  of  English  yeoman 
life.  Written  in  the  easiest  and  most  un- 
affected style  it  narrates  with  much  ani- 
mation and  humor  the  fortunes  of  two 
branches  of  a  certain  family  of  farmer- 
folk,  Maidment  by  name,  whose  tradi- 
tions and  line  of  succession  are  as  impor- 
tant in  their  way  as  those  of  the  ancient 
nobility  itself,  and  whose  sense  of  honor 
and  pride  of  lineage  is  no  whit  less  for- 
midable. The  "  love  interest,"  as  the 
dramatists  have  it,  is  as  artless  and  inno- 
cent as  it  is  engaging,  and  centers  in 
Reuben  and  Beulah  Maidment,  cousins, 
and  betrothed  in  childhood  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  family  name  and  prop- 
erty. To  do  more  than  hint  at  the  fact 
that  their  course  of  true  love  does  not  be- 
lie the  established  record,  would  be  to  de- 
prive the  reader  of  the  real  privilege  of 
discovering  it  for  himself. 

Jl 

Kotto.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn.    New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

In  this  latest  collection  of  brief  Jap- 
anese tales  and  sketches  of  things  weird 
or  quaint  in  Mikado  land  Mr.  Hearn  has 
lost  none  of  his  old  cunning.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  article  in  the  volume  that 
quite  equals  the  best  of  his  earlier  work, 
and  certainly  no  new  chord  is  touched, 
but  it  helps  to  round  out  what  must  be 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
achievements  of  modern  English  letters. 
A  curious  document  included  in  the  col- 
lection is  the  diary  of  an  ignorant  Jap- 
anese woman,  written  without  any  art 
yet  revealing  in  its  simplicity  a  glimpse 
of  strange  womanhood  among  that  inex- 
plicable people.  One  of  the  little  stanzas 
jotted  down  by  her  on  the  loss  of  her  in- 


From  "  Kotto,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co. 

fant   has    the   delicate   charm   we   have 
learned  to  expect  from  Japanese  verse : 

"  If  I  could  only  have  known !  Ah,  this 
parting  with  the  flower,  for  which  I  would 
so  gladly  have  given  my  own  life,  has  left  my 
sleeves  wet  with  the  dew !  " 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  sketches, 
however,  is  the  story  of  the  Kusa  Hiban, 
the  tiny  cricket  or  grass-lark,  which  sings 
its  life  away  in  a  cage.  Neither  the  sub- 
ject nor  the  treatment  of  it  could  have 
proceeded  from  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  save  Japan. 

With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Being  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe,  Naval  Sur- 
geon. Tran.slated  from  the  French  of  Paul 
tremeaux  by  Edith  S.  Stokoe.  New 
York:  John  Lane,  ;Pi.5o  net. 

Any  one  looking  for  new  light  on  the 
last  days  of  St.  Helena's  mighty  captive 
will  not  find  much  in  this  book.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  publication  appears  to  have 
been  to  establish  more  firmly  the  charges 
made  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  Dr 


O'Meara,  Count  Las  Casas,  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi  and  others,  who  represent  Lowe 
as  a  narrow-minded,  brutal  persecutor. 
In  1853  William  Forsythe,  a  London  law* 
yer,  endeavored  to  clear  the  memory  of 
Lowe  of  these  aspersions  by  showing  that 
"  an  angel  from  Heaven  "  as  jailer  of 
Napoleon  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
latter's  friends,  and  by  attacking  the  cred- 
ibility of  all  the  witnesses  against  Lowe. 
Since  that  time  other  witnesses  against 
Lowe  have  been  called  into  court,  and 
now  comes  Surgeon  Stokoe  to  confirm, 
by  means  of  his  memoirs,  the  judgment 
formerly  pronounced  by  the  world  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  tyrant  finally  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  a  very  small  tyrant. 
To  Americans  there  is  no  more  than  mild 
interest  in  this  reaffirmation.  They  have 
long  ago  made  up  their  minds  about  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  The  title  of  the  book  ap- 
pears to  promise  us  some  pictures  of  Na- 
poleon in  captivity,  but  Dr.  Stokoe  in 
reality  saw  him  but  few  times.  The  most 
interesting  interview  was  the  first  (Jan- 
uary, 1819),  when  Napoleon  said: 

"  I  should  have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty 
if  they  had  not  brought  me  to  this  vile  place." 

Dr.  Stokoe  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
navy  attached  to  the  flagship  at  St.  He- 
lena. He  left  five  books  of  memoirs,  all 
very  badly  written.  Only  one  of  these 
concerns  Napoleon,  and  it  is  with  that 
that  Paul  Fremeaux — who  first  published 
this  book  in  France — has  struggled. 
Fremeaux  found  the  memoirs  very  con- 
fused. Dr.  Stokoe  often  taking  great 
pains  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  utterly 
trivial  while  dismissing  an  important  in- 
cident with  a  word. 

Personal  Idealism.  Philosophical  Essays  by 
Eight  Members  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.    New    York:    The    Macmillan    Co., 

The  editor,  Henry  Sturt,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  essayists,  announces  the  aim 
of  the  work  to  be  to  defend  personality 
against  naturalism  and  absolutism,  both 
of  which,  tho  antagonistic  in  all  else, 
unite  in  declaring  personality  to  be  an  il- 
lusion. Against  naturalism,  the  essay- 
ists maintain  an  idealistic  interpretation 
of  experience;  against  absolutism  they 
maintain  a  personal  interpretation. 
Hence  their  position  is  called  personal 
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idealism.  Against  naturalism  they  af- 
firm the  reality  of  human  freedom,  the 
limitations  of  the  evolution  theory,  the 
validity  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  the 
justification  of  that  practical  enthusiasm 
for  moral  ideas  by  which  both  men  and 
nations  live.  Against  absolutism  they 
urge  its  failure  to  connect  with  reality  be- 
cause of  overabstraction,  and  also  its  fail- 
ure adequately  to  recognize  the  volitional 
side  of  human  nature.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes of  error  personal  idealism  aims  to 
steer  by  presenting  an  interpretation  of 
experience  in  terms  of  living  intelligence, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  abstractions, 
whether  it  be  the  abstractions  of  me- 
chanical naturalism  or  those  of  a  cloudy 
philosophy.  The  execution  of  the  work 
is  open  to  criticism  in  many  places,  and 
the  essays  are  of  very  unequal  worth ;  but 
the  conception  of  the  work  and  the  con- 
stant appeal  to  concrete  experience  as 
both  the  starting  point  and  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  philosophy  give  the 
volume  marked  value.  A  careful  reading 
of  it  would  loosen  many  a  "  deep-fanged, 
bicuspid  belief  "  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  true  wisdom  tooth  by  scientific  and 
philosophic  dogmatists.  The  titles  of  the 
essays  are :  Error,  Axioms  as  Postulates, 
The  Problem  of  Freedom  in  Its  Relation 
to  Psychology,  The  Limits  of  Evolution, 
Origin  and  Validity  in  Ethics,  Art  and 
Personality,  The  Future  of  Ethics:  Ef- 
fort or  Abstention  ?  and  Personality,  Hu- 
man and  Divine.  The  work  is  another 
illustration  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  phi- 
losophy toward  a  more  concrete  and  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  life  and  experi- 
ence. 

Literary  Notes 

James  Pott  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Julia  Pardoe's  historical  works. 

....The  Macmillian  Company  are  bringing 
out  an  edition  of  Edward  FitzGerald's  Works 
in  seven  volun?es,  edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

"  Oldfieili,"     by     Mrs.     Nancy    Huston 

Banks,  is  now  issued  in  a  volume  with  illus- 
trations in  colors  by  Pennington.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

....Mr.  Owen  Edward's  edition  of  "The 
Mabinogion  "  will  be  completed  next  Monday 
by  the  appearance  in  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
"  Welsh  Library  "  of  the  third  volume. 

. . .  .LittelVs  Living  Age  begins  volume  206 
with  the  beginning  of  next  year.  It  will  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  presenting  to  the  American 


reader  all  the  best  articles  of  various  interest 
from  the  English  magazines. 

...."The  Blood  of  the  Nation:  A  Study 
of  the  Decay  of  Races  through  the  Survival  of 
the  Unfit,"  a  striking  essay  by  President  Jor- 
dan, of  Stanford  University,  is  issued  in  neat 
form  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
(Price,  40  cents  net.) 

. ..  .The  list  of  new  books  published  by  W. 
A.  Wilde  Company  contains  "  In  the  Camp  of 
Cornwallis,"  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson;  "A 
Loyal  Lass,"  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard ;  "  Sweet- 
brier  and  Thistledown,"  by  James  Newton 
Baskett;  and  "On  the  Frontier  with  St. 
Clair,"  by  Charles  S.  Wood. 

. . .  .The  list  of  new  books  issued  by  Knight 
&  Millet,  Boston,  includes  "  French  Cathe- 
drals and  Chateaux,"  by  Clark  Crawford 
Perkins ;  "  Reminiscences  Musical  and  Other," 
by  Fanny  Reid ;  "  China  and  Christianity," 
by  Alexander  Michie ;  "  Tennyson  as  a  Re- 
ligious Teacher,"  by  Charles  F.  G.  Master- 
man. 

....The  list  of  fall  books  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  includes  "  The  Pharaoh  and  the 
Priest,"  from  the  original  Polish  of  Alexander 
Glovatski,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin ;  "  Glimpses 
of  China,"  by  Edward  S.  Morse;  "  The  Spirit- 
ual Outlook,"  by  Willard  Chamberlain  Sel- 
leck,  and  "  Polly's  Secret,"  by  Harriet  A. 
Nash. 

....The  fall  publications  of  Drexel  Bid- 
die  &  Co.  include  "  On  the  Cross,  A  Romance 
of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,"  by 
Wilhemine  von  Hillern  and  Mary  J.  Safford; 
"  Her  Lord  and  Master,"  by  Martha  Morton ; 
"  Mythological  Japan,"  by  Alexander  F. 
Otto  and  Theodore  S.  Holbrook;  "  Trotty's 
Trip,"  by  Carolyn  Wells,  and  "  Runaway 
Robinson,"  by  Charles  M.  Snyder. 

...."The  Spenders,"  by  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son; "Judith's  Garden,"  by  Mary  E.  Stone 
Bassett ;  "  Dorothy  South,"  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston ;  "  The  Millionaires,"  by  Julian 
Ralph ;  "  Stage  Confidences,"  by  Clara  Mor- 
ris ;  "  Eagle  Blood,"  by  James  Creelman ; 
"The  Admiral's  Aid,"  by  Chaplain  H.  H. 
Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  etc.,  are  the  chief  books  an- 
nounced by  the  Lothrop  Company  of  Boston. 

....The  important  books  issued  by  Lee 
&  Shepard  are  "  The  Tenth  Commandment," 
by  Marguerite  Linton  Glentworth ;  "  Concern- 
ing Polly  and  Some  Others,"  by  Helen  M. 
Winslow ;  "  Chips,  Fragments  and  Vestiges," 
by  the  late  Gail  Hamilton,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  H.  Augusta  Dodge ;  "  Sunset 
Song  and  Other  Verses,"  by  Elizabeth  Akers, 
and  "  Sisters  of  Reparatrice,"  by  Lucia  Gray 
Swett. 

....The  announcements  of  the  publishing 
house  of  R.  H.  Russell  &  Co.  show  their  usual 
good  list  of  holiday  publications.  We  note 
especially   "  The   New   Remington   Book,"   by 
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Frederick  Remington ;  "  Pictures  of  Romance 
and  Wonder,"  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones; 
"  Mr.  Sun  and  Mrs.  Moon,"  by  Richard  Le 
Gallienne ;  "  The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,^^ 
by  William  Morris,  and  "  The  Social  Ladder," 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

The   fall    announcements   of   the  J.    B. 

Lippincott  Company  include  "  The  True  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,"  by  Sydney 
George  Fisher ;  "  Social  Life  in  the  Early 
Republic,"  by  Anne  H.  Wharton;  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Violinist,"  by  Dr.  T.  Lamb  Phip- 
son ;  "  Home  Life  of  the  Borneo  Head  Hunt- 
ers," by  William  H.  Furness ;  "  Stories  of 
Authors'  Loves,"  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  and 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Martinique,"  by  Professor 
Angelo  Heilprin. 

, . .  .An  arrangement  has  been  made  between 
the  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  &  Publishing  Society  of  Boston  and 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other,  by  which  these 
societies  now  place  before  their  respective 
constituencies  the  Bible  Study  Union  Graded 
Lessons  as  alternate  to  the  International  Uni- 
form Lessons,  for  such  schools  as  desire  to 
make  a  change.  The  announcement  comes  to 
us  approved  by  the  indorsement  of  authorita- 
tive names. 

....  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Frank  R. 
Stockton's  last  story  ("  John  Gayther's  Gar- 
den " ;  Scribner's,  $1.50)  are  these  ominous 
words :  "  The  stories  are  all  told.  The 
winter  has  come.  The  orchard  is  stripped 
of  its  leaves,  and,  sear  and  brown,  they  cover 
the  garden  paths  and  are  strewn  over  the 
box  borders.  The  fruits  are  all  garnered. 
The  bare  vines  that  cover  the  summer-house 
are  like  dead  memories  of  what  has  been. 
The  vegetable  beds  are  empty.  The  black 
frost  has  settled  upon  bloom  and  foliage  on 
the  upper  terrace.  The  sweet,  blithe  song  of 
the  red  thrush  has  ceased.  The  family  have 
gone  to  a  sunnier  clime.  And  John  Gayther 
walks  alone  in  his  garden." 

Mr.  S.  E.  Riser's  "Love  Sonnets  of  an 

Office  Boy,"  reprinted  by  Forbes  &  Co.  from 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  are  not  bad  fun. 
They  open  in  medias  res: 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  knowed  how  much  I  like 
To  stand  here,  when  the  *  old  man '  ain't 

around. 
And  watch  your  soft,  white  fingers  while 
you  pound 
Away  at  them  there  keys!    Each  time  you 
strike 
It  almost  seems  to   me  as  though  you'd 
found 
Some  way.  while  writin*  letters,  how  to  plav 
Sweet   music  on   that   thing,   because  the 
sound 
Is  something  I  could  listen  to  all  day." 


Pebbles 

Now  that  the  important  games  of  the  foot- 
ball season  are  well  nigh  over  it  is  well 
to  recall  how  the  university  dreamers  have 
been  deluging  the  country  with  more  or 
less  unreliable  "  pigskin  dope."  You  can 
always  tell  what  they  are  going  to  say 
months  before  they  say  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  one  could  write  it  all  out, 
leaving  blanks  for  names  and  places  to  be 
filled  in  later.  For  instance,  if  each  university 
scribe  were  furnished  with  blanks  like  the  fol- 
lowing a  great  deal  of  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fort would  be  saved  and  news  would  be  ap- 
preciably expedited.  Optimistic  form :  The 
practice  to-day  was  brilliant.  The  scrub  could 
not  hold  the  'varsity  at  all,  and  touchdowns 
were  made  at  will.  Interference  formed  quick- 
ly and  the  backs  stuck  to  it  like  court  plaster. 
The  linemen  charged  like  lightning,  tearing 
great  holes  in  the  scrub  line.  The  new  buck- 
ing tackle,  ,  once  seized  the  ball  and  ran 

four  times  around  the  field  and  climbed  the 
goal  post  with  all  the  scrub  on  his  back.  Full- 
back    kicked  78  goals  from  the  field   in 

rapid  succession,  and  punted  90  yards  right 
along.  It  is  thought  he  will  make  the  team. 
It  looks  like  the  strongest  eleven  in  the  his- 
tory of  college  football.  Pessimistic  form : 
Practice  to-day  was  rank,  and  several  coaches 
have  sat  down  in  disgust.  There  seems  to  be 
some  friction  among  them.  The  scrub  kept 
the  'varsity  in  their  own  territory  the  whole 
time  and  scored  three  times.    There  is  talk  of 

substituting  the   scrub   for   the   'varsity.   

was  disqualified  to-day  for  failure  to  keep  up 
in  his  studies,  and ,  the  star ,  is  peril- 
ously near   a   similar   fate.     's   injury   is 

worse  than  was  at  first  thought.  He  is  out  of 
the  game  for  the  season.  Great  fears  are  ex- 
pressed concerning  to-morrow's  game  with 
Wayback  college.  Form  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  game:  The  team  is  hopeful  but  not  con- 
fident.     ,  who  has  been  suffering  all  year 

from  bunions,  will  enter  the  game,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  can  last  longer  than  the  first 

five  minutes.    ,  the  giant ,  has  dropsy, 

and  Capt. 's  eyesight  has  become  seriously 

affected — trying  to  see  where  his  team  figures, 
no  doubt.  The  men  are  all  overtrained — they 
act  and  look  stale  and  will  be  satisfied  to  keep 
their  opponent's  score  down.  At  the  last  prac- 
tice this  afternoon had  his  skull  fractured, 

but  he  says  he  will  play.  The  team  work  this 
afternoon  was  the  poorest  ever,  and  a  deep, 
deadly  atmosphere  of  gloom  pervaded  the 
field.  It  has  just  been  learned  that  the  entire 
team  is  afflicted  by  gum  boils.  The  score 
should  be  20  to   o  against   us.     When  asked 

for    his    opinion    of    the    game,    Capt.    

said  he  thought  that  a  large  crowd  would  be 
in  attendance  if  the  day  was  fair  and  enough 
tickets  were  sold. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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Thanksgiving  in   1902 

Indian  summer  was  made  by  nature ; 
Thanksgiving  was  created  by  man.  The 
former  is  busy  with  itself  and  the  future ; 
but  Thansgiving  looks  backward  to 
causes.  Man  looks  back  to  find  Purpose 
and  Motive.  He  is  the  only  creature  ca- 
pable of  giving  thanks.  He  could  not 
rationally  close  up  a  year  without  a 
Thanksgiving  Day.  This  the  American 
people  have  recognized;  and  so,  while 
other  holidays  vary  in  their  observance, 
Thanksgiving  is  ever  the  one  great  warm 
people's  home-day.  It  takes  in  all  the 
folks — and  God. 

If  ever  the  American  people  had 
special  cause  for  thanksgiving  it  is  in 
this  Autumn  of  1902.  The  strike,  which 
portended  infinite  disaster,  closed  just  in 
time.  Had  it  continued  one  month  long- 
er we  should  have  been  in  a  condition 
more  lamentable  than  any  other  civilized 
nation  since  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Law  could  not  have  pre- 
vented continental  rioting,  and  where  the 
convulsion  would  have  ended  we  are  for- 
tunately relieved  from  estimating.  The 
strike  continued,  however,  long  enough 
to  compel  us  to  face  those  new  social 
questions  which  our  political  parties  have 
for  years  carefully  avoided,  altho  recog- 
nizing them  to  be  in  the  line  of  natural 
social  evolution.  The  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  people  has  also  been 
aroused  and  put  to  its  extremest  tension. 
The  total  result  is  not  yet  apparent,  but 
we  know  that  new  resources  for  fuel  and 
heat  will  constitute  a  considerable  fea- 
ture of  future  economic  progress.  If 
ever  the  hand  of  Providence  was  mani- 
fest in  human  affairs,  it  has  been  in  com- 
pelling us  to  prepare  for  the  speedy  ex- 
haustion of  coal  beds.  European  coal  is 
already  unable  to  keep  up  with  increas- 
ing demand,  and  the  best  estimates  of 
our  own  anthracite  beds  announce  that 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  increasing  de- 
mands beyond  1930. 

More  important  still  has  been  the 
ripening  of  the  struggle  of  incoherent 
labor  into  systematic  co-operation  with 
capital.  Up  to  the  present  time  our  hard 
working  producers  have  been  unable  to 
get  out  of  the  age  of  small  competition, 


while  capital  has  been  reinforced  with 
vested  rights.  Hereafter  labor  will  be 
reckoned  upon  as  a  social  force,  as  capi- 
tal is  an  economic  force.  It  will  be  or- 
ganized under  law,  with  legal  responsi- 
bilities and  no  excuse  for  appeal  to  brute 
force.  The  sturdy  endurance  of  work- 
ingmen  has  gone  further  than  political 
parties  in  solving  the  question  of  how  to 
manage  enormous  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal. 

Within  the  year  the  greatest  war  of 
the  present  generation  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  and  England  also  finds  her- 
self in  a  mood  for  progessive  action.  A 
total  change  is  going  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  New  problems  are  faced  and 
old  ones  are  radically  discussed.  Eng- 
land already  has  her  Postal  Savings 
Banks  and  Postal  Parcels  Service,  and 
has  taken  initial  steps  for  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. Brute  force  is  steadily  losing  its 
influence  throughout  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
tries in  favor  of  moral  power,  exercised 
through  the  educated  will  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  advice  is  prophetic,  that 
Europe  must  unite  in  a  commercial  re- 
public. The  closing  of  the  Boer  War 
emancipated  Europe  as  well  as  Africa. 
The  whole  force  of  civilization  will  now 
be  given  to  exploiting  industrialism  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  rail- 
road was  the  catchword  left  us  by  Cecil 
Rhodes,  to  indicate  the  opening  of  a  con- 
tinent to  civilization.  Another  continen- 
tal road  is  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia, while  the  Siberian  Railroad  links 
the  heart  of  Europe  with  the  heart  of 
the  Celestial  Orient.  We  bear  in  mind 
that  every  new  evolution  is  a  stage  high- 
er than  its  predecessors.  One  hundred 
years  from  now  Africa  will  probably  be 
the  economic  superior  of  Europe,  while 
the  civilization  that  develops  around  the 
Pacific  will  be  distinctively  in  advance 
of  that  now  around  the  Atlantic. 

Some  of  the  gfreat  American  problems, 
the  ultimate  solution  of  which  seems  to 
be  brought  a  little  nearer,  are  a  Ship 
Canal  across  the  Isthmus ;  a  Pacific 
Cable ;  an  American  Continental  Union 
of  Republics,  with  a  railroad  along  the 
spinal  column  of  the  two  Americas ; 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with  all  nations, 
and  a  just  solution  of  the  Cuban  question 
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and  the  Philiopine  imbroglio.  Three  of  farmers'  calculation  never  went^  more 
the  greatest  economic  problems  before  us  astray,  yet  never  was  the  world  in  bet- 
are  Industrial  Education  of  all  citizens,  ter  condition,  so  far  as  its  food  supply  is 
Postal  Savings  Banks,  and  securing  the  concerned.  Nearly  every  crop  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  This  year  has  United  States  has  turned  out  better  than 
seen  great  advance  in  two  of  these  direc-  was  expected,  and  only  a  few  worse.  A 
tions,  while  savings  banks  for  the  popu-  solid  freeze  in  the  middle  of  May,  fol- 
lace,  now  working  happily  in  England,  lowed  by  over  two  months  of  rain, 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  cannot  be  far  turned  the  lowlands  into  marshes  and 
off  from  the  United  States.  Three  of  the  protracted  haying  into  September.  Con- 
greatest  social  problems  at  hand  are  ex-  ditions  have  favored  mildews  and  blights, 
tension  of  intelligence  to  the  demands  but  they  have  made  havoc  with  insects, 
of  the  universal  suffrage,  reversal  of  the  The  killing  of  injurious  moths  is  fully 
tendency  to  congested  city  life,  and  a  compensative  for  all  the  damage  done  to 
thoroughly  Americanized  system  of  edu-  corn  and  potatoes.  Nature  has  her  own 
cation,  freed  from  medieval  tradition,  way  of  making  good  our  losses.  We 
The  Independent  has  heralded  the  ad-  shall  begin  1903  with  our  crop  despoilers 
vance  along  all  these  lines.  The  passage  nearly  obliterated.  A  farmer  would  de- 
of  an  Irrigation  Act  pledges  the  opening  scribe  1902  as  the  first  year  in  half  a 
of  a  new  continent  within  the  continent  century  that  he  had  no  potato  beetles  to 
and  the  creation  of  one  hundred  thousand  fight.  The  vast  army  of  consumers  has 
new  farms,  producing  food  for  a  doubled  very  little  comprehension  of  the  struggle 
population.  that  is  carried  on  constantly  to  secure 
A  distinctly  new  type  of  American  the  food  supply  of  the  world,  yet  losing 
character  is  being  formed  which  we  have  each  year  $300,000,000  from  bugs  and 
wittily  summed  up  in  the  word  strenu-  worms  alone. 

ous.   President  Roosevelt  is  synonymous  The  American  people  would  be  per- 

with  this  new  character-force.    It  is  so-  ceptibly  a  poorer  and  meaner  people  had 

lidity  of  moral  resolution  applied  to  social  not  the  Pilgrims  instituted  this  festal  day 

and  political  questions.    We  have  not  a  for  upward-looking.     It  is  a  wonderful 

doubt  that  commercialism  will  crystallize  way  of  linking  ourselves  to  God.  Ameri- 

into  a  mighty  ethical  purposiveness — to  can   history   suggests   no   period   ahead 

subject  the  world  to  rightness.    Among  when    we    can    or    shall    dispense   with 

our  millionaires  is  steadily  forming  an  Thanksgiving  Day.    Victor  Hugo  sums 

international  nobility — a  strenuous  pur-  up  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  its  purport 

pose  to  save  the  world — a  devotion  to  in  a  passage  of  rare  beauty : 

betterment.  In  our  relations  to  the  pagan  .  Have  faith;  and  let  us  realize  our  equality 

races  we  are  learnmg  that  the  art  of  liv-  as  citizens,  our  fraternity  as  men,  our  liberty 

mg  well  must  go  with  the  teaching  of  and  intellectual  power.     Let  us  love  not  only 

Christianity.     The  American  Board  has  those  who  love  us,  but  those  who  love  us  not. 

entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Brit-  Let  us  learn  to  wish  to  benefit  all  men.    Then 

ish  Government  to  enp-age  in  a  great  eco-  everything  will  be  changed ;  truth  will  reveal 

nomic  effort  to  teach  an  improved  agri-  ^*s^^^'  ^^^  beautiful  will  arrive,  the  supreme 

culture  to  the  natives  of  India.     Indus-  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^^  fulfilled,  and  the  world  shall  enter 

trial  schools  are  to  be  established,  and  ""P^"  ^  perpetual  thanksgiving  day." 

scientific  teachers  will  have  claims  equal  •^ 

fair^°''A''n.«Tr^i!rrn"fv,-l"/'"^'°"\^t  Politics  and  Business 

lairs.     A  pessimist  in  this  age  is  a  bat, 

both  by  night  and  by  day.  The  results  of  the  late  elections  were 
The  harvests  of  the  world  have  in  unusually  interesting  to  the  average  vot- 
TO02  been  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  er;  they  were  more  interesting  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  population,  yet  in  student  of  economic  and  political  causes, 
many  ways  they  have  disappointed,  as  The  average  voter  cares  for  little  that 
thcv  have  surprised,  calculations.  Espe-  the  returns  reveal,  except  the  "  sur- 
cially  in  farming  enterprise  we  are  al-  prises,"  the  totals  and  the  shiftings  of 
ways  looking  for  the  old ;  we  are  always  pluralities.  The  student  tries  to  get  be- 
getting the  new.  We  expected  1901  over  low  the  surface  indications  of  election 
again,  but  we  got  a  novelty  instead.  The  figures  to  their  deeper  significance. 
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The  deeper  significance  this  year  is  of 
the  first  order.  A  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  RepubHcan  party  has  been  cast  at  a 
moment  when  the  business  world  knows 
that  the  limit  of  high  prices  has  been 
reached,  and  that  a  general  scaling  down 
and  liquidation  must  soon  begin.  This 
is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  American 
politics  for  a  generation.  If  to  the  busi- 
ness man  who  seldom  looks  beyond  the 
quotations  column  of  his  newspaper  this 
statement  sounds  extravagant,  we  ask 
his  attention  to  certain  unquestioned 
facts  in  the  present  situation  and  in  our 
political  history. 

It  has  not  escaped  observation  that  for 
once  the  newspapers  are  silent  on  the 
perennial  question  of  the  effect  of  poli- 
tics upon  the  stock  market.  It  was  on 
Election  Day,  and  the  day  after,  that  the 
downward  drift  in  Wall  Street  became 
unmistakable.  In  the  fortnight  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  prices  became  nothing 
less  than  a  general  "  slump."  Yet  no- 
where was  any  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect between  this  business  condition  and 
the  election  returns  so  much  as  hinted 
at.  What  would  have  happened  had 
Democratic  success  been  general 
throughout  the  country?  Every  reader 
having  the  slightest  familiarity  with  our 
political  history  since  the  Civil  War 
knows.  The  Republican  press  from 
Maine  to  California  would  have  filled  its 
editorial  pages  with  "  I  told  you  so's," 
and  would  have  devoted  pages  to  demon- 
strating the  frightful  damage  to  all  eco- 
nomic interests  which  Democratic  control 
must  necessarily  inflict.  Hardly  a  cool- 
headed  man  could  have  been  found  who 
would  have  dared  to  suggest  that  the 
election  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
course  of  prices. 

What  has  escaped  observation,  how- 
ever, is  the  circumstance  that  this  is  the 
first  time  since  the  Republican  party  was 
organized  that  the  beginning  of  what 
must  be  a  long  process  of  price  reduction, 
to  be  followed  possibly  by  industrial  de- 
pression, has  coincided  with  an  unmis- 
takable wave  of  Republican  success  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  the  common  ex- 
pectation, a  partial  return  to  Democracy 
was  due. 

In  our  financial  history  the  rhythms  of 
great  prosperity,  alternating  with  indus- 
trial depressions,  have  been  fairly  regu- 
lar in  approximately  ten-year  periods,  for 


a  century.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
record  of  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections  since  i860  to  discover  that 
every  partial  or  complete  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Democratic 
party  has  coincided  with  the  period  of 
falling  prices  and  restricted  output.  Re- 
publican ascendency  has  as  regularly 
been  coincident  with  the  upward  tend- 
ency in  business  aflfairs.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  to  the  mass  of  men, 
whose  logic  rarely  gets  beyond  the  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  argument,  there  has 
seemed  to  be  a  direct  relation  of  cause 
and  efifect  between  the  political  and  the 
industrial  rhythms. 

Especially  marked  has  been  the  con- 
nection between  "  tariff  tinkering,"  to 
use  the  Republican's  derogatory  phrase, 
and  successive  business  depressions.  To 
convince  the  people  that  any  reduction  of 
the  tariff  is  not  a  dangerous  disturbance 
of  business  conditions,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  reductions  and  business  de- 
pressions have  kept  a  fatal  company,  has 
passed  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  co- 
gent free  trade  logic. 

How  significant,  then,  is  the  present 
result  of  a  slow  lengthening  of  the  period 
of  industrial  prosperity,  which  has  now 
caused  the  downward  turn  of  the  busi- 
ness curve  to  part  company  with  the 
downward  turn  of  Republican  suprem- 
acy. It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the 
Republican  party  will  be  in  full  control 
of  the  executive  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  national  Government 
through  at  least  the  first  half  of  a  period 
of  falling  prices.  The  consequences  that 
must  flow  from  this  situation  will  be 
many  and  varied. 

The  first  one  is  already  apparent  in  the 
astonishing  discovery  of  the  Republican 
press  that  the  party  in  power  is  no  lon- 
ger in  any  way  responsible  for  Wall 
Street  conditions  and  the  industrial  situ- 
ation. Should  the  mass  of  American 
voters  come  to  believe  this  new  teaching 
the  results  will  be  interesting. 

A  second  consequence  will  be  a  de- 
struction, for  good  and  all,  of  most  of  the 
old  stock  arguments  against  tariff  revi- 
sion. The  Republicans  do  not  intend  to 
touch  the  tariff  at  present,  unless  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  popular  opinion  in  the  West 
drives  them  to  it.  With  tariff  rates  at  a 
level  which  would  have  staggered  the 
earlier  protectionists,  prices  will  continue 
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to  fall  until  a  normal  level  is  reached,  Amendment  to  their  Constitution,  as  an 
and  the  people  will  clearly  see  that  the  appendix.  In  obedience  to  the  demands 
Republican  party  has  been  unable  to  de-  of  our  beet-sugar  interest  the  desired  re- 
liver  its  goods.  duction  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  duty 

All  this  will  make  for  popular  educa-  was  whittled  down  to  20  per  cent.,  and 

tion  and   for  a  much  more  thoughtful  then    even    this    was    withheld.      There 

analysis  of  both  our  industrial  and  our  were  in  Washington  some  who  chuckled 

political  problems.                                  ^  over  this   failure  of  reciprocity   legisla- 

Meanwhile  it  behooves  the  Republican  tion,  predicting  that  extreme  industrial 

party  to  pursue  an  exceedingly  careful  depression    in    Cuba    would    be    accom- 

policy  if  it  would  succeed  in  adjusting  panied  by  disorder,  and  thus  compel  in- 

itself  to  the  new  conditions.     Its  prob-  tervention  and  annexation. 

lem  will  be  to  prevent  the  inevitable  liq-  There  has  been  no  disorder.    The  Cu- 

uidation  of  unduly  extended  credits  and  bans  have  maintained  a  very  respectable 

the    inevitable    scaling  down    of    prices  government,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many 

from  becoming,  through  legislative  blun-  persons,  there  has  been  no  industrial  col- 

dering,  a  serious  depression  that  might  lapse.     On  the  contrary,  there  has  been 

terminate  in  widespread  industrial  disas-  an  industrial  revival,  so  encouraging  that 

ten  the  people  are  now  proud  of  their  com- 

"^  mercial  independence.    At  first  resenting 

Our    Unsatisfactory    Relations  our  refusal  to  give  them  aid,  on  terms 

'fVi    r*    K  ^^^^  would  have  been  profitable  to  us, 

witn   ^UDa  ^Yiey  are  now  not  inclined  to  consider 

Thus  far  our  Government  has  been  favorably  an  offer  of  the  small  reduction 

unable  to  negotiate  with  Cuba  either  a  of   duty    that    was    once    withheld    and 

treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  or  one  which  our  Senate  might  again  decline  to 

embodying  the  restrictions  of  the  Piatt  grant.     The  price  of  Cuban  sugar  has 

Amendment.    The  reorganization  of  the  advanced ;    the    enforced    economies    of 

Cuban    House    of    Representatives    last  those  hard  times  have  shown  the  planter 

week  by  a  coalition  of  the  Radicals  and  how  the  cost  of  production  may  be  per- 

the  Nationalists  may  prevent  for  a  long  manently  cut  down.     The  Cuban  people 

time  the  making  of  the  two  projected  are  told  that  with  the  discontinuance  of 

agreements ;  for  the  control  of  the  House  European  bounty  payments  a  demand  for 

IS  now  held,  it  is  said,  by  those  to  whom  their  sugar  in  England  will  still  further 

the  Piatt  Amendment  is  extremely  dis-  increase  the  selling  price, 

tasteful.       The     proposed     commercial  At  first  they  were  asked  for  a  large 

treaty  is  regarded  with  indifference  in  reduction   of  their  duties   on   American 

Cuba  by  some  and  with  undisguised  hos-  imports  in   return   for  the  lowering  of 

tility  by  others.     This  is  an  unfortunate  our  tariff    wall    on    sugar  by  only  one- 

situation.     To  those  who  have  labored  fifth.    This  they  said  would  too  largely 

diligently  and  earnestly  to  obtain  from  reduce    their    customs    revenue.      Now 

Congress    that    measure    of    reciprocity  they  are  asked  to  make  the  reciprocal 

with  Cuba  which  Cuba  formerly  sought  discrimination  by  increasing  their  present 

and    which    was    virtually    promised    in  duties   on   imports    from   Europe.      But 

Washington  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  these    Spanish-Americans    prefer   Euro- 

Lonstitutional  Convention,   it  is  annoy-  pean  goods  of  certain  kinds,  large  quan- 

ing  and  disheartening.     But  annoyance  tities   of   which   they  have   been   accus- 

should  not  be  followed  by  indignation  tomed  to  import,  and  they  are  unwilling 

before  the  causes  of  the  change  in  Cu-  to  increase  the  cost  of  them.     To  these 

\'A7f       lu    !l?Y  ^^"  "^"^^  considered,  objections  there  is  added  in  the  minds  of 

Wlien  the  Cubans  were  in  sore  need  some  a  conviction  that  the  treaty  would 

and  the  ruin  of  their  industries  was  ap-  subject  the  island  to  the  American  mar- 

parcntly  at  hand  they  asked  us  to  give  ket  and  American  influences.     Such  sub- 

hcni  a  profital)le  market  for  their  sugar  jection  they  desire  to  avoid.    Probably  it 

by  keeping  the  promise  that,  as  they  at  is  true  that  the  influence  of  European 

least  believed,  had  been  made   to  them  nierchants-possibly  also  that  of  Euro- 

when  they  consented  to  attach  the  Piatt  pean  Powers-has  been  exerted  to  pre- 
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vent  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France  and  Spain  natu- 
rally desire  to  retain  their  trade  with 
Cuba  and  to  increase  it.  We  have  once 
declined  to  bid  for  an  enlargement  of  our 
trade  with  the  island,  and  we  may  fool- 
ishly decline  again.  Why  should  not  the 
Powers  strive  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
we  have  rejected?  Why  should  not 
Cuba,  failing  to  make  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial agreement  with  the  country  to 
which  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  en- 
couragement, seek  her  own  interest  else- 
where and  strive  to  preserve  her  friendly 
commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries that  treat  her  with  due  respect  ?  In 
view  of  what  we  have  failed  to  do,  her 
attitude  toward  this  question  is  not  proof 
that  she  is  ungrateful. 

With  this  recovery  from  depression 
on  the  island  the  opposition  to  the  Piatt 
Amendment  has  been  more  plainly 
shown.  Commercial  independence  hav- 
ing been  attained,  or  seeming  to  be  a 
certainty  in  the  near  future,  such  an  ap- 
parent restriction  upon  political  inde- 
pendence as  the  maintenance  of  three  or 
four  American  naval  or  coaling  stations 
is  regarded  with  increasing  aversion.  As 
to  the  binding  effect  of  the  Amendment 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  treaty 
seems  to  be  required.  Mutually  agree- 
able commercial  relations  would  greatly 
promote  the  negotiation  of  it. 

The  diversion  of  Cuban  trade  to  Eu- 
rope, with  that  growth  of  European  in- 
fluence on  the  island  that  would  inevi- 
tably accompany  such  diversion,  should 
be  prevented  by  all  the  peaceful  means 
at  our  command.  To  permit  now  the 
commercial  alienation  of  this  rich  island, 
surely  destined  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  the  greatest 
folly,  for  which  we  should  eventually 
pay  a  heavy  price.  Our  Government 
and  our  Congress  should  offer  a  com- 
mercial treaty  so  attractive  to  the  Cu- 
bans that  they  would  be  glad  to  accept 
it  without  delay.  The  reduction  of  our 
duty  on  their  sugar  should  be  50  per 
cent.,  instead  of  20,  and  we  should  ask 
in  return  nothing  that  could  seriously 
impair  their  tariff  revenue  or  show  a 
disregard  for  preferences  confirmed  by 
the  customs  of  many  years. 

By  such  a  policy  we  should  lose  noth- 
ing, but  should  gain  immensely,  not  only 
in   the    increase   of   a   profitable   export 


trade  with  an  island  whose  demand  for 
our  products  would  grow  with  the  pros- 
perity due  chiefly  to  such  an  agreement, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  friendly  politi- 
cal relations  which  would  thus  be  firmly 
established.  .  Nothing  but  the  short- 
sighted selfishness  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
terest stands  in  the  way.  The  nation 
could  better  afford  to  buy  all  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  and  fields  at  ten  times 
their  actual  value  than  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunity to  win  the  confidence  and  en- 
during friendship  of  Cuba. 

Finding-  the  Exceptional  Man 

The  scientists  of  the  United  States 
have  been  engaged  for  some  months  in 
the  pleasing  occupation  of  devising  ways 
to  spend  the  income  of  the  $10,000,000 
given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  endow- 
ment of  research.  Science,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  publishes 
each  week  four  or  five  articles  from 
prominent  scientific  men  telling  how  the 
Carnegie  Institution  can  best  spend  its 
money.  Such  an  elaborate  "  sympo- 
sium," to  use  the  newspaper  expression, 
with  so  many  courses  and  such  distin- 
guished cooks,  should  result  in  making 
the  task  of  the  directors  easy,  for  all  they 
will  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  valuable 
advice  so  gratuitously  given.  From  a 
review  of  this  series  of  articles  we  are 
able  to  present  the  following  summary, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  consen- 
sus of  opinion  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  what  the  Carnegie  Institution  should 
do.  If  the  directors  act  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  multitude  of  councilors  they 
will  doubtless  satisfy  all  parties. 

1.  Establish  large  and  well  equipped 
laboratories  at  Washington  for  each 
science. 

2.  Waste  no  money  on  buildings,  but 
utilize  existing  laboratories  wherever 
they  may  be. 

3.  Keep  young  men  from  deserting 
scientific  pursuits  by  granting  numerous 
fellowships  to  poor  but  worthy  persons. 

4.  Give  no  fellowships,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  charge  high  tuition. 

5.  Give  in  small  sums  to  many  individ- 
uals. 

6.  Money  distributed  in  small  amounts 
is  wasted.  Give  at  least  $100,000  at  a 
time. 
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7.  Assist  unknown  and  struggling  him  into  the  proper  place  is  the  real  aim 
men  in  small  colleges.  of  our  elaborate  machinery  in  govern- 

8.  Make  no  grants  except  to  tried  and  ment,  society,  commerce  and  the  arts,  as 
proved  investigators.  well  as  in  science ;  and  progress  in  any 

9.  Grant  only  for  specific  purposes  and  of  these  depends  on  our  success  in  this, 
on  definite  plans  of  work.  President  Gilman  states  in  Nature  that 

10.  Give  the  investigator  perfect  free-  a  careful  study  is  being  made  of  the  con- 
dom because  he  cannot  tell  what  he  is  ditions  which  have  helped  or  retarded  the 
going  to  discover  beforehand,  and  would  progress  of  eminent  men  during  the  last 
not  be  willing  to  publish  his  intentions.  generation  to  discover  the  methods  which 

11.  Pay  salaries  of  $10,000  a  year  to  are  most  efficacious  in  the  advancement 
the  leaders  of  each  science.  of  knowledge. 

12.  Expend  no  money  on  salaries,  but  The  nearest  analogs  of  the  Carnegie 
supply  only  apparatus  and  books.  Institution  now  existing  are  the  Smith- 

13.  Publish  a  handsome  series  of  sonian  Institution  at  Washington,  which 
quarto  and  folio  memoirs.  was    founded    by   James    Smithson,    an 

14.  Waste  no  money  on  big  books  and  Englishman,  and  the  Royal  Institution 
wide  margins.  at   London,  which  was   founded   by  an 

15.  Grant  degrees  and  award  prizes.  American,    Benjamin    Thompson    alias 

16.  Grant  no  degrees  and  offer  no  Count  Rumford.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
prizes.  dence  the  annual  income  of  the  Carne- 

There  are  many  specific  purposes  sug-  gie  fund  will  be  $500,000,  which  is  about 

gested,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  the  amount  of  the  Smithson  bequest  in 

tropical   biological   laboratory,   subsidiz-  1846  and  nearly  the  same  as  has  been  ex- 

ing  scientific  journals,  bidding  for  collec-  pended  by  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 

tions  against  European  museums,  equip-  hundred  years  of  its  existence.    Money, 

ping  exploring  expeditions,  paying    the  tho  more  and  more  essential  to  great  dis- 

fares  of  delegates  to  conventions,  pub-  coveries,  is  not  the  only  requisite  for  the 

lishing  bibliographies,   making  fine  ap-  advancement  of  science,  and  it  is  perfect- 

paratus  and  rare  chemicals,  raising  sal-  ly  safe  to  say  that  the  Carnegie  Institu- 

aries  sufficiently  "  to  make  life  socially  tion  will   not   accomplish   each  year   as 

endurable,"    encouraging   the    study   of  much  as  the  Royal  Institution  has  done  in 

cooking,   the   effects  of  alcohol,  manu-  a  hundred.     Indeed,  if  at  the  end  of  the 

facture  of  war  material,  heredity  and  va-  century  it  has  found  and  developed  as 

nation,   economics,   history,   archeology,  many  such  exceptional  men  as  Young, 

geometry  of  four  dimensions,  taxation,  Davy,    Faraday,    Tyndall    and    Dewar, 

experimental  psychology  and  hygiene.  who  form  part  of  the  honor  roll  of  the 

^  With  all  these  and  many  more  sugges-  English    institution,    it    will    have    done 

tions  there  are  no  very  clear  or  novel  well. 

plans  for  accomplishing  what  Mr.  Car-  The    Rhodes    bequest    to    Oxford    is 

negie  rightly  perceived  was  the  most  im-  loaded  down  with  details  as  to  how  the 

portant  thing,  "  to  discover  the  excep-  money  is  to  be  expended,  even  to  pre- 

tional  man  wherever  he  may  be,"  and  to  scribing  the  way  of  marking  the  grades 

set  him  to  work.    Ordinary  men  can  be  of   the    competing    scholars ;    conditions 

tound  to  do  good  routine  work,  and  most  which  the  executors  have  probably    al- 

scicntihc  work  must  be  of  this  kind,  but  ready  found  hampering;  but  the  disposi- 

great  discoveries  are  usually  made  only  tion  of  the  Carnegie  gift  is  left  to  the 

Dy  great  men   and  the  supply  of  these  is  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  general  aim  to 

not  increased  by  increased  demand,  al-  guide  them  and  freedom  to  adopt  any 

tho  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  we  have  means  that  may  prove  advisable, 

more  good  material  than  we  now  think  The  first  two  propositions  which  they 

It  we  search  for  it  earnestly  and  recog-  are   supposed   to   favor   have   met  with 

nize  It  when  tound.     The  Baconian  the-  more  criticism   than   commendation    al- 

'  i7;i  1?        '"''  ^^""^  ^'l^^  ^  note-book  are  ready.    One  is  to  establish  a  geophysical 

rl.     i^'^  "^ccssary  for  scientific  prog-  laboratory  at  Washington,  and  the  other 

no^ri  c^  •  "       T^"""^    practicable.    We  is  to  take  charge  of  the  Marine  Biolog- 

Tn  L^.n  'r' n      "'''''  "'  T'^'  ""'  '^^'-  ''^^  Laboratorv  at  Woods  Roll.     Woods 

10  discover  the  exceptional  man  and  get  Holl  is  managed  by  the  group  of  brilliant 
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young  biologists,    whose   discoveries   in  eration  was  allowed,  and  the  resolution 

experimental   physiology   have   so  often  discussed   and    put   to   vote    again,    and 

startled  the  world,  and  it  is  feared  by  adopted    by   a   narrow    majority.      This 

some    that    the    loss    of   autonomy   and  was  followed  by  an  acrimonious  debate 

adaptability  of  the  laboratory  would  not  at  a  later  session,  and  the  discussion  is 

be  compensated  by  the  new  buildings  and  now  being  carried  on  in  the  denomina- 

the  $20,000  income  which  it  will  receive  tional  journals. 

if   the    Carnegie    Institution    assumes   a        If  we  call  the  Disciples  a  denomina- 

"  protectorate  "  over  it.  tion  we  must  be  pardoned,  for  we  do  not 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  know  what  else  to  call  them.    If  the  word 

about  scientists.  sect  did  not  have  a  disagreeable  connota- 

♦^  tion  we  should  call  them  a  sect,  for  they 

A  Conflict  Over  Unity  ^'u  ^  ^f^J  X  ^°f°"  °^  ""^  ?"l!-^i! 

•^  Church.  And  they  have  a  name  by  which 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  one  of  the  they  are  denominated,  as  a  denomination, 

largest    denominations    in    the    United  They  are  Disciples  in  a  sense  in  which 

States.      Their    communicants    number  other    Christians    are    not    Disciples    of 

about  1,200,000.     They  are  often  called  Christ. 

Christians  (with  a  long  i),  and  by  their        But  let  us  admit  that  they  are  not  a 

Baptist   neighbors   are   called   Campbell-  sect  in  any  sense,  not  a  denomination, 

ites.     The  term  Christian  as  a  denomina-  merely  undifferentiated  members  of  the 

tional  name    more  properly  belongs  to  general  Church  Catholic.     In  that  case 

the   Christian    Connection,    a   somewhat  even  they  cannot  claim  to  be  the  whole 

less  sectarian  body,  altho  both  are  pro-  of    the     Church     Catholic;     there     are 

nounced   denominations   that   deny   that  other    Christians    besides    those    repre- 

they   are   denominations,   the   only    evi-  sented  at  Omaha.    Somehow  or  other  the 

dence  that  they  are  not  such  being  in  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  are  not  of 

their  names.  their  closer  fellowship.     Then  why  can- 

The  Disciples  held  their  National  Con-  not  they  in  their  disintegrated  capacity, 
vention  in  Omaha  a  few  days  ago.  It  as  individual  Christians,  work  in  feder- 
was  a  mighty  meeting,  and  six  thousand  ated  harmony  with  other  Christians  more 
delegates  were  in  attendance,  and  eight  integrated?  We  cannot  see  that  their 
thousand  sat  down  together  to  the  Lord's  testimony  against  sectarianism,  on  which 
Supper.  One  topic  aroused  an  excited  they  set  so  much  store,  is  at  all  invali- 
debate,  and  is  now  being  warmly  dis-  dated  by  the  fact  that  they  will  do  Chris- 
cussed  in  their  journals.  Dr.  E.  B.  San-  tian  work  by  the  side  of,  and  in  harmony 
ford,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  with,  other  Christians  who  are  not  as 
Churches,  made  an  address  inviting  the  much  enlightened  as  they  are  on  this  sub- 
Disciples  to  unite  in  federation  with  ject.  Indeed  this  seems  to  us  so  simple 
other  Evangelical  Christian  bodies.  His  and  evident  a  truth  that  we  fail  to  under- 
address  pleased  the  convention,  and  a  stand  the  concern  of  the  Cincinnati  organ 
resolution  was  introduced  expressing  ap-  which  is  affrighting  the  innocent  people 
proval  of  the  effort  to  bring  the  Churches  with  visions  of  Alexander  Campbell  ris- 
of  this  country  into  closer  co-operation,  ing  from  his  grave  to  rebuke  his  degener- 
and  thus  give  truer  expression  to  the  de-  ate  and  liberalizing  and  temporizing  suc- 
gree  of  unity  which  already  exists.  The  cessors.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
resolution  was  immediately  passed,  but  good  sense  seems  to  control,  rather  than 
had  hardly  been  passed  before  the  editor  suspicion.  The  important  St.  Louis  or- 
of  one  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  gan  of  the  Disciples  takes  a  more  reason- 
body  was  on  his  feet  to  ask  a  reconsidera-  able  view  and  supports  the  principle  of 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  federation;  and  we  learn  that  the  Dis- 
recognized  the  denominations  and  put  ciples  of  Illinois,  at  a  convention  held 
the  Disciples  on  a  parity  with  them,  subsequently  to  the  Omaha  meeting,  have 
How,  he  asked,  could  the  Disciples  join  appointed  a  strong  committee  to  repre- 
in  a  federation  with  the  denominations  sent  them  at  the  National  Federation 
without  practically  admitting  that  it  is  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  De- 
itself  a  denomination?     So  the  reconsid-  cember  15th. 
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Humane  Conditions  of  Labor 

A  MOST  illuminating  address  on  the 
labor  question  was  made  by  President 
Eliot  before  the  Colonial  Club  of  Cam- 
bridge last  Saturday  night.  If  he  made 
no  reference  to  the  attacks  visited  upon 
him  for  his  beatification  of  "  scabs,"  we 
may  presume  that  they  were  not  out  of 
his  mind. 

President  Eliot  is  both  an  employer 
and  an  employee.  The  conditions  under 
which  university  instructors  are  em- 
ployed are  humane;  and  such  he  claims 
they  should  be  in  all  spheres  of  labor, 
manual  as  well  as  intellectual. 

The  conditions  which  make  the  uni- 
versity teacher's  employment  in  Har- 
vard humane  are:  (i)  A  rising  wage. 
The  employee  begins  tentative  service  on 
a  moderate  wage,  which  is  increased  to 
its  maximum  amount  with  his  proved 
skill.  (2)  Steady  employment.  So  long 
as  he  does  his  work  well  his  position  is 
secure.  (3)  A  permanent  home.  This 
grows  out  of  the  last,  and  allows  local 
attachments,  public  spirit  and  reputation 
among  neighbors  with  development  of 
character.  (4)  Pride  in  employment;  a 
feeling  that  he  is  needed  and  is  interested 
in  the  general  outcome  of  the  work ;  that 
the  institution  is  partly  his  and  depends 
upon  him.  (5)  Pension  on  disability  as 
age  impairs  powers. 

These  five  conditions  President  Eliot 
believes  to  be  essential  to  the  humane 
employment,  not  simply  of  university 
professors,  but  also  of  laborers  in  any 
field  of  service.  We  have  not  seen  these 
conditions  so  clearly  enumerated  before ; 
but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
venture  now  to  deny  that  such  they  are, 
and  that  humanity  must  rule  in  work  as 
well  as  in  education.  There  are  only  a 
few  even  of  our  universities  that  have 
adopted  these  principles  in  their  fullness, 
and  Harvard  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
field.  The  ordinary  factory  knows  noth- 
ing of  them.  The  labor  union  is  a  de- 
vice to  secure  them  and,  therefore,  is  a 
defense  of  humanity. 

The  right  of  instant  dismissal  which 
characterizes  many  employments  to-day 
is  not  humane  nor  is  it  just.  The  work- 
man gains  a  certain  right  in  the  general 
business  through  his  work.  He  has  a 
claim  upon  his  position,  which  ho  has 
earned    by    good    character    and   faith- 


fulness. There  can  be  no  permanent 
home,  no  local  attachments,  no  public 
spirit,  if  the  employee  is  liable  to  instant 
dismissal.  The  unions  have  a  right  to 
protect  him  against  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable loss  of  position. 

Those  employments  and  only  those  are 
happy  in  which  the  employee  takes  satis- 
faction in  the  work  which  he  does  and 
rejoices  in  its  output.  If  there  be  a  badge 
of  employment  in  a  company,  he  is  proud 
to  wear  it.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
in  the  business,  that  he  is  a  part  of  it,  as 
truly  a  part  of  it  as  the  foreman  or  the 
proprietor;  and  such  satisfaction  as  this 
ought  to  be  obtainable  by  the  humblest 
employee. 

The  pension  system  for  disability  is 
one  that  is  bound  to  become  general.  A 
few  colleges  now  have  it  and  a  very  few 
large  industrial  establishments.  We 
have  it  in  the  Army  and  Navy — a  re- 
tiring pension — and  we  ought  to  have 
it  equally  in  the  civil  service  of  the  coun- 
try. One  who  has  served  the  country 
thirty  years  in  a  civil  capacity  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  half  pay.  Such  a 
provision  gives  relief  throughout  life 
from  great  anxiety  and  it  gives  public 
consideration  and  dignity  to  a  faithful 
career  of  service,  no  matter  how  humble. 

The  public  at  large  and  not  least  the 
labor  unions  are  indebted  to  President 
Eliot  for  this  very  clear  presentation  of 
what  goes  to  make  service  humane. 

The  election  returns 
now  indicate  that  the 
total  Socialist  vote 
throughout  the  country  will  be  over 
350,000.  Of  these  about  40,000  were 
given  to  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 
known,  from  their  uncompromising  lead- 
er, as  the  De  Leonites;  the  rest  belong 
to  the  Social  Democracy  founded  by  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs  in  1900.  The  Socialist 
Labor  party  is  the  oldest  political  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States  whose  plat- 
form is  the  "  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth ;  "  it  is  a  direct  importation  from 
Germany  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Marx- 
ian movement.  The  rank  and  file  are 
largely  Germans.  But  the  autocratic 
methods  of  the  leaders  and  their  vitriolic 
abuse  of  all  those  who  diflfer  with  them 
has  kept  their  numbers  comparatively 
small.    The  Social  Democacy  is  younger 
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and  more  truly  American.  In  Massachu- 
setts especially  its  increase  was  phe- 
nomenal. Boston,  for  instance,  cast 
8,142  votes  this  year,  against  1,281  a  year 
ago,  while  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  aristocratic  democracy,  increased 
from  174  to  912.  The  State  as  a  whole 
increased  its  gubernatorial  vote  from 
10,761  to  about  40,000.  This  phenome- 
non, however,  does  not  signify  that  thou- 
ands  of  Massachusetts  voters  have  been 
converted  to  Collectivism,  but  that 
the  Bryan  ''  irreconcilables  "  have  voted 
the  Socialist  ticket  this  year  to  spite  the 
Democratic  party  leaders,  who,  they 
claim,  are  traitors  to  the  Kansas  City 
platform.  Besides  being  confined  to  the 
two  political  parties  aforementioned,  the 
Socialistic  movement  in  the  United 
States  bids  fair  to  honeycomb  the  trades 
unions.  Only  last  week  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  New  Orleans  nearly  half  of 
the  delegates  voted  for  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  Socialism.  The  Fabian  move- 
ment in  this  country  has  practically  died 
out  and  Communism  and  Bellamyism 
are  now  a  matter  of  history.  Even 
Populism  as  a  distinct  political  force  has 
had  its  day.  Political  Socialism,  how- 
ever, is  growing  among  all  classes,  except 
the  farmers  and  capitalists,  and  if  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  should 
ever  renounce  its  past  and  present  policy 
of  working  along  economic  lines  to  the 
exclusion  of  politics,  the  Socialist  move- 
ment would  then  receive  such  an  impetus 
as  might  disorganize  the  present  great 
political  parties  of  the  nation. 


A  Possible 


We  are  told  that  the  Coal 

Compromise  ^^"^'^^  Commission  has  ad- 
journed to  allow  the  par- 
ties in  dispute,  the  operators  and  the  min- 
ers, to  come  to  terms.  It  is  also  reported 
that  those  terms  are,  a  nine  hours  day 
and  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  of  wages. 
That  seems  a  complete  victory  to  neither 
party,  as  the  miners  do  not  get  all  they 
asked ;  but  it  would  be  a  practical  victory 
for  them,  because  it  grants  what  would 
doubtless  have  been  satisfactory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike,  but  what  the 
operators  declared  that  they  never  would 
grant  at  the  dictation  of  the  miners.  But 
they  are  ready  to  grant  it,  and  the  Com- 
mission will   doubtless  allow  as  much. 


We  are  impressed  by  the  utter  want  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  operators. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  manage  their 
own  business.  They  were  blind  as  bats 
to  the  future,  and  have  learned  their  les- 
son at  a  terrible  cost  to  themselves  and 
the  country.  They  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  workmen  as  to  wages, 
which  is  the  condition  in  the  bituminous 
mines,  which  they  refused.  And  in  real- 
ity they  are  recognizing  the  unions, 
whether  they  call  it  so  or  not. 

.  ^      ^.^  ^.      ,     We  have  very  little  ex- 

A  Constitutional  ,      .  .     -f       tt    •.     1 

,  .      ,.  pectation  that  a  Unitea 

Injunction  *;  ^.        .    ^ 

btates  Circuit  Court  sit- 
ting in  Virginia  will  grant  an  injunction 
asked  for  to  invalidate  the  election  un- 
der the  new  Constitution  of  that  State; 
but  quite  an  argument  in  equity  can  be 
made  for  it.  The  complainants  say  that 
when  Virginia  was  restored  to  the  Union 
in  1870  it  was  on  the  condition  that  its 
Constitution  should  never  be  so  amended 
as  "  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  of  the  right 
by  the  Constitution  [of  1869]  herein  rec- 
ognized," except  as  punishment  for  fel- 
ony. This  condition  was  accepted  by 
Virginia,  and  is  now  annulled.  Further, 
when  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  was 
before  the  people  in  1900  the  voters  were 
assured  that  it  should,  when  framed,  be 
submitted  to  popular  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion. It  has  never  been  so  submitted  or 
accepted.  The  members  were  afraid  it 
would  be  rejected,  and  so,  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum,  all  of  one  party,  de- 
clared it,  with  no  authority  to  do  so.  It 
is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  now  a  legal 
Constitution.  The  complainants  are^  all 
men  who  have  been  voters  in  Virginia 
since  the  Civil  War,  men  of  position, 
property  and  education,  and  were  re- 
fused registration  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution. 

^      ^.       ,     ^     ,  In  an  admirable  arti- 

Teaching  the  Dead  ^^^  .^  ^^^  Fortnightly 

Languages         ^^^.^^  ^^^  November 

Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate  discusses  the  ques- 
tion "  Are  the  Classics  to  Go?  "  and  his 
conclusion  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
"  A  number  of  years  ago  the  living  lan- 
guages and  literatures  were  studied  as  if  they 
were  dead.  We  have  changed  all  that  and 
now  if  the  dead  languages  and  literatures  are 
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not  to  retire  into  the  background,  they  must 
be  taught  as  if  they  were  living." 

He  develops  and  supports  this  conclusion 
by  showing  that  original  composition  in 
Latin  and  Greek  must  be  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  teaching  and  the  conversa- 
tional method  employed,  as  was  done  by 
Professor  Blackie  in  his  Book  of  Dia- 
logues. Two  useful  little  manuals  have 
been  published  in  German,  ''  Sprechen 
Sie  Attischf  and  "Sprechen  Sie  Latei- 
nisch? "  Two  journals  are  published 
dealing  with  the  life  of  our  times,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  one  the  "  Vox  Urhis,"  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  and  the  other  "  Praeco 
Latiniis,"  published  in  Philadelphia. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  in  this  country  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  vowels  and  consonants 
is  much  further  advanced  than  it  is  in 
England,  and  all  our  schools  now  at- 
tempt the  correct  method.  If  they  could 
only  attempt  the  easy  and  conversational 
way  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  em- 
ployed in  teaching  French  and  German, 
it  might  save  to  our  colleges  the  study  of 
tvyo  languages  whose  literature  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  whose  literature 
is  a  fag  and  a  grind  to  nearly  all  pupils 
under  the  present  method  of  teaching 
what  Milton  called  an  "  assinine  feast 
of  sow  thistles  and  brambles,"  in  which 
he  declared  that  we  "  spend  seven  or 
eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together 
so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily"  and 
delightfully  in  one  year."  As  to  pro- 
nunciation he  says : 

"  Their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  clear  pronunciation  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For 
we  Englishmen,  being  far  northerly,  do  not 
open  our  mouths  wide  enough  in  the  cold  air 
to  grace  a  Southern  tongue ;  but  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close 
and  inward,  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an 
English  month  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  low 
French." 

Slavery  in  ^  most  extraordinary 
South  Africa  Proposition  is  made  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century 
by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  as  to 
a  way  to  provide  cheap  labor  for  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  South  Africa.  He 
.says  there  are  not  negroes  enough 
south  of  the  Zambesi  to  work  the  mines, 


as  the  500,000  able  bodied  men  are  em- 
ployed in  more  lucrative  service.  One 
would  think  that  the  remedy  would  be  to 
pay  higher  wages,  such  as  would  draw 
in  other  laborers.  Not  at  all.  He  says 
that  in  the  British  Protectorate  north  of 
the  Zambesi  the  negro  has  to  pay  forty 
dollars  a  head  in  direct  taxation.  This, 
to  begin  with,  is  an  astonishing  demand. 
We  wonder  where  he  can  get  the  money. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  suggests  that  these 
negroes  be  taken  to  the  mines,  engaged 
there  by  the  year  at  reasonable — that  is, 
low — wages,  which  will  give  them  per- 
haps fifty  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  they  are  very  economical,  besides  their 
tax  money.  Meanwhile  they  are  to  be 
kept  isolated,  under  vigorous  control, 
and  not  made  to  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Really  this  looks  like  slav- 
ery under  another  name. 

Some  of  the  European  papers  are  rep- 
resenting that  there  has  been  a  great  out- 
cry in  this  country  over  the  decision  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  to  whom  as  arbi- 
trator was  referred  the  question  at  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on 
the  other,  as  to  damages  done  to  prop- 
erty in  Samoa  at  the  time  of  the  joint 
possession  of  the  islands.  We  have  ob- 
served no  hard  feeling  on  the  subject, 
altho  there  has  been  no  little  surprise 
and  some  criticism  of  the  decision.  But 
all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows  and  means  no 
anger. 

We  give  this  week  an  account  of  the 
first  decision  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration. The  next  case  to  come  before 
it  is  presented  by  Germany,  England  and 
France,  which  ask  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  treaties  which  give  perpetual  leases 
to  foreigners  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
papers  have  been  full  of  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  which  involves  rights 
of  taxation.  The  new  court  is  justifying 
itself  thus  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
the  New. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  King,  mathematician 
and  theologian,  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College ;  or  shall  we  not 
say  University?  We  anticipate  for  him 
a  long  and  fruitful  incumbency. 


INSURANCE 

Good   Faith  and  Errors  decided   that   Chalmers   acted   in   good 

faith  and  the  poHcy  cannot  be  forfeited 

About  eight  months  ago  we  sketched  thus.  Nobody  questions  that  he  was  hon- 
the  Chalmers  case,  the  gist  of  which  is  estly  mistaken ;  good  faith  is  of  the  es- 
that  in  185 1  Thomas  Chalmers  took  a  sence  of  a  mistake,  and  when  that  is  lack- 
small  policy  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual  ing  the  mistake  becomes  something  else. 
Life,  giving  his  birth  year  as  1820.  In  But  what  has  the  innocency  of  an  error 
1866  he  took  another,  giving  his  birth  to  do  with  correcting  the  results  of  it? 
year  as  1816,  his  daughter  having  mean-  A  man  who  finds  a  purse  on  the  road,  or 
while  found  that  date  in  the  parish  regis-  receives  too  much  change  at  a  store 
ter  when  she  was  on  a  visit  to  the  old  counter,  is  one  party  in  a  mistake  made 
home  in  Scotland.  It  does  not  appear  in  good  faith;  shall  he  refuse  to  return 
whether  Chalmers  had  forgotten  about  what  does  not  belong  to  him  merely  be- 
the  first  policy  when  he  applied  for  the  cause  he  did  not  intentionally  take  it? 
second,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  If  the  court  really  means  that  this  policy 
error  and  answered  *'  No  "  to  the  usual  is  not  to  be  subject  to  a  claim  of  cor- 
question  whether  he  had  ever  before  ap-  rection,  it  is  surely  time  for  courts  to  be 
plied  for  any  life  insurance.  A  year  or  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  honesty, 
two  ago,  in  course  of  making  new  pol- 
icy registers  on  the  '*  card  "  plan  in  the  ^ 
company's  home  office,  the  two  policy  en- 
tries came  together  side  by  side  and  were  The  swift  elevator,  running  in  a  tall 
found  to  relate  to  the  same  life ;  in  this  shaft,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
very  accidental  way  the  discrepancy  was  huge  office  building  of  the  times.  It  is 
discovered.                                                        intended  that  the  wire  ropes  from  which 

On  inquiry  Chalmers  admitted  that  the  car  is  suspended  and  the  machinery 
the  first  premium  should  have  been  which  moves  it  shall  have  an  ample  mar- 
$57.50,  instead  of  $51.03.  He  consented  gin  of  safety;  and,  if  the  car  is  released, 
to  have  the  correction  made  in  the  policy,  that  safety  catches  shall  at  once  arrest 
but  he  stubbornly  refused  to  pay  the  dif-  it.  If  these  fail,  it  must  go  to  the  foot 
ference,  alleging — most  absurdly — that  of  the  shaft.  If  metallic  springs  are 
the  company  ought  to  have  discovered  placed  there  to  receive  it,  the  same  di- 
the  error  when  he  made  the  second  ap-  lemma  is  presented  which  would  be  met 
plication  and,  not  having  done  so,  is  by  a  scheme  to  prevent  injury  from  rail- 
estopped  from  mentioning  it  now.  way  collisions  by  using  spring  buflfers; 

The  difference  in  money,  compounded  if  the  springs  were  weak  they  would  be 
for  fifty  years  at  5  per  cent.,  is  $1,477.19.  ineffective,  and  if  they  were  strong  they 
A  man  cannot  rightfully  be  taken  in,  or  would  give  a  "  solid  "  blow  with  too 
ask  to  be  taken  in,  as  being  younger  than  much  reaction.  The  most  promising 
he  really  is ;  no  more  can  he  rightfully  spring  is  air,  to  be  compressed  in  a  box. 
object  to  the  correction  when  the  error  is  But  the  box  must  be  strong,  and  the  es- 
discovered.  Error  about  age  is  easily  cape  and  compression  of  the  air  must  be 
made  and  not  imcommon ;  it  must  be  cor-  correctly  graduated,  the  correct  theory 
Tected  when  discovered,  whichever  side  being  that  a  gradually  increasing  resist- 
lias  been  favored  by  it — there  is  no  other  ance  should  be  obtained.  In  a  re- 
way,  cent   test,   a   car   was    dropped    in     the 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  could  not  tower  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall, 
make  Chalmers  consent  to  anything,  and  falling  nearly  400  feet,  the  lower  85  feet 
so  declared  the  policy  forfeited  for  mis-  of  this  being  included  in  the  cushion.  Its 
representation.  This,  we  think,  was  an  load  of  rats,  glass  globes  and  eggs  de- 
error  in  the  remedy.  The  policy  was  a  scended  with  no  damage  except  crushing 
good  obligation  for  what  the  premiums  the  shells  of  a  few  of  the  eggs.  Details 
would  buy  on  the  correct  basis  of  age  of  construction  are  not  yet  available,  but 
:and  for  nothing  more.    Now  a  court  has    the  design  is  proved  to  be  correct. 
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Overcapitalization 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  over- 
capitalization of  what  are  commonly 
called  Trusts,  as  an  evil  in  itself  and  the 
source  of  other  evils  related  to  the  unjust 
suppression  of  competition.  In  a  public 
address  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  few  days 
ago,  Senator  Depew  remarked  that  over- 
capitalization was  a  restraint  upon  such 
great  combinations.  In  the  great  indus- 
trial combinations  of  to-day,  he  said,  the 
conservative  methods  of  the  old  New 
England  manufacturer,  with  respect  to 
capital  and  earnings,  had  been  reversed : 

"  Present  and  possible  profits  are  capital- 
ized. There  is  no  relation  between  assets  and 
stocks  and  bonds.  When  once  dividends  have 
begun  to  be  paid  upon  the  preferred  and  com- 
mon stocks,  the  competitive  power  of  a  vast 
Trust  is  limited.  The  credit  of  the  company 
with  banks,  the  means  necessary  beyond  its 
actual  cash  to  finance  its  vast  transactions,  are 
dependent  upon  confidence  which  exists  only 
by  the  continuance  of  these  dividends.  The 
great  manufacturing  corporation  thus  becomes 
an  easy  mark  for  skill  and  capital,  the  one 
giving  personal  attention,  and  the  other  repre- 
senting actual  assets  which  enter  into  competi- 
tion." 

This  view  of  overcapitalization  deserves 
to  be  considered.  The  power  of  a  great 
and  very  liberally  capitalized  industrial 
corporation  may  be  derived  in  some 
measure,  it  should  be  remembered,  from 
its  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  supply 
of  raw  materials,  and  from  its  relations 
to  transportation  companies  and  financial 
organizations.  But  overcapitalization 
does  tend  to  restrain.  It  is  planned  com- 
monly with  reference  to  the  profits  to  be 
gained  at  once  or  within  a  short  time 
from  financing  the  company,  from  liberal 
appraisal  of  the  constituent  concerns  at 
the  time  of  consolidation,  and  from 
handling  the  shares  in  the  market,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  fluctuations  in  the 
course  of  the  industry  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  to  come.  The  restraint 
imposed  by  it  may  or  may  not  be  fore- 
seen ;  it  is  not  always  a  matter  to  which 
the  organizers  care  to  give  much  atten- 
tion. 

The  advantages  of  conservative  capi- 

italization  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed 

to  some  extent  by  the  competitors  of  the 

Steel    Corporation,    especially   by    those 
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companies  which  have  their  own  supplies 
of  raw  material.  The  Corporation  held 
the  umbrella  of  high  prices  over  them 
until  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  growing 
competition  of  their  sales  below  those 
prices  caused  it  to  make  considerable  re- 
ductions. Last  week  the  Union  Steel 
Company  and  the  Sharon  Steel  Company 
were  consolidated.  Their  combined  out- 
put is  about  one-tenth  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's, but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
capital  of  the  second  was  less  than  $10,- 
000,000,  while  that  of  the  first  was  the 
merely  nominal  sum  of  $1,000,000,  altho 
perhaps  ten  times  as  much  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  its  plant. 

The  new  concern  will  be  capitalized  at 
$50,000,000,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
excessive  for  one-tenth  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's output.  The  two  original  concerns 
were  not  restrained  by  a  demand  for  div- 
idends on  swollen  capital.  Probably  the 
new  one  will  suffer  no  restraint  in  that 
way.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  com- 
panies (those  controlling  raw  material) 
which  have  been  underselling  the  Cor- 
poration have  done  an  unprofitable  busi- 
ness ;  some  of  them  are  about  to  enlarge 
their  plants  at  considerable  cost.  But 
the  Corporation's  earnings  are  ample, 
and  its  capacity  is  fully  engaged  for 
many  months  ahead  by  orders.  Its  lib- 
eral capitalization  may  not  have  been, 
and  may  never  be,  a  restraint;  but  it  is 
more  in  accord  with  a  period  of  the  high- 
est prosperity  than  with  those  reactions 
which  in  the  past  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred. The  overcapitalization  of  the 
Steamship  Trust,  due  in  part  to  the  great 
price  paid  for  the  White  Star  Line,  may 
restrain  that  corporation  in  its  competi- 
tion with  independent  ships. 

The  price  of  silver  in  London  on  the 
22d  inst.,  was  the  lowest  on  record — 
223^  pence  per  ounce. 

.  . .  .Among  the  interesting  large  trans- 
actions which  have  recently  taken  place 
was  the  sale  of  a  block  of  about  $18,000,- 
000  of  New  York  Central  33^  per  cent, 
bonds  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  Harvey 
Fisk  &  Sons. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

American  Express  Co.  ;J53.oo  per  share  and 
an  extra  jSSi.oo  per  share,  payable  January  2d. 
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can  members  o  i 
Congress  show  that  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt at  the  present  session  to  revise  the 
tariff.  Comment  upon  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  unfavorable,  but  the  majority 
may  consent  to  provide  for  an  inquiry 
during  the  recess  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  Any  move- 
ment toward  revision  is  opposed  with 
much  emphasis  by  leading  members  from 
the  Northeastern  States.  Senator  Hale, 
for  example,  speaks  with  some  bitterness 
of  "  the  uneasy,  weak-kneed  Republicans 
who  are  howling  for  revision  and  reci- 
procity." Senator  Frye,  while  asserting 
that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  revision,  finds 
in  the  new  Atlantic  Steamship  Trust  a 
fresh  argument  for  the  Subsidy  bill,  say- 
ing that  the  syndicate  has  "  bought  a  lot 
of  old  ships,"  must  have  $50,000,000 
worth  of  new  ones  within  ten  years,  and 
would  buy  them  here  if  the  subsidy 
should  be  granted.  The  force  of  the 
popular  demand  for  Trust  legislation  in 
accord  with  the  President's  policy  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  some  expect  that 
the  Sherman  act  will  be  amended.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  member  who  will 
probably  be  promoted  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee thinks  that  the  Trust  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, and  is  the  author  of  the  bill  for 
such  an  Amendment  that  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  1900. — The  President  has 
authorized  the  publication  of  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Byrne  to  be  District  Attorney  for 


Delaware,  alleged  to  have  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  Addicks  faction.  "  He 
had  rendered  excellent  service  for  the 
public  good  in  more  than  one  direction," 
this  explanation  says,  "  and  he  has  been 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  President  when 
he  ran  for  Governor,  and  afterward." 
He  resigned  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, being  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
"  he  would  have  been  reappointed  with- 
out regard  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  ran,  or  the  faction  with  which 
he  was  allied."  It  is  reported  that  the 
President  will  make  no  more  appoint- 
ments in  Delaware  until  after  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Senatorship  shall  have 
been  settled. — Negotiations  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  canal  treaty  with  Colombia 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  rejection  of 
the  State  Department's  propositions  by 
Minister  Concha ;  but  the  Department 
again  appealed  to  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment at  Bogota,  through  Minister 
Hart,  with  the  result  that,  on  Monday, 
Sefior  Concha  was  recalled. — The  case 
of  the  disfranchised  negroes  in  Virginia 
against  the  new  Constitution  has  come 
to  nothing  in  the  Circuit  Court,  which 
decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 
There  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  President 
to  appoint  Dr.  W.  D. 
Crum,  a  negro.  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Charleston,  drew  from  prominent  white 
residents  of  that  city  letters  of  protest. 
There  has  been  published  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  long  letter  sent  in  reply  to  one  of 
these  protesting  white  men,  whose  name 
is  withheld,  altho  the  reply  is  said  to  have 
been   addressed   to    Mayor    Smythe,    of 
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Charleston.  At  the  beginning  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says  that  the  complainant's 
specific  charges  as  to  Dr.  Crum's  unfit- 
ness shall  be  carefully  considered.  The 
complainant's  further  reason  for  opposi- 
tion, that  Dr.  Crum  "  is  a  colored  man," 
the  appointment  of  whom  would  be  an 
"insult  to  the  white  blood,"  together 
with  ihe  fact  that  another  correspondent 
(said  to  be  Mr.  Hemphill,  of  the  News 
and  Courier)  puts  the  objection  of  color 
first,  saying  that  this  of  itself  "  ought  to 
bar  "  Dr.  Crum  ''  from  the  office,"  leads 
the  President  to  make  clear  his  attitude 
as  regards  all  such  appointments.  Re- 
ferring to  his  appointment  of  negroes  in 
other  Southern  States,  it  having  been 
his  "  consistent  policy  to  recognize  col- 
ored men  of  good  repute  and  standing, 
where  their  numbers  warranted  it,"  he 
says  that  he  cannot  legitimately  be  asked 
to  make  an  exception  for  South  Caro- 
lina, in  which  State  to  the  four  most  im- 
portant places  he  has  appointed  three 
men  and  continued  in  office  a  fourth,  all 
of  them  whites,  three  of  them  originally 
Gold  Democrats,  and  two  the  sons  of 
Confederate  soldiers.  We  quote  below 
the  remainder,  and  the  most  important 
part,  of  his  letter : 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  unfit  man 
to  office.     So  far  as  I  legitimately  can  I  shall 
always  endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the  wishes 
and    feelings    of  the   people   of   each   locality, 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  position  that 
the  door  of  hope — the  door  of  opportunity — 
is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  purely  upon  the  grounds  of  race  or 
color.     Such  an  attitude  would,  according  to 
my  convictions,  be  fundamentally  wrong.     If, 
as  you  hold,  the  great  bulk  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple are  not  yet  fit  in  point  of  character  and 
influence  to  hold  such  positions,   it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  worth  while  putting  a  premium 
upon   the   effort  among  them   to  achieve   the 
character   and    standing   which    will   fit   them. 
The  question  of  '  negro  domination  '  does  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all.     It  might  as  well 
be  asserted  that  when  I  was  Governor  of  New 
York  I  sought  to  bring  about  negro  domina- 
tion   in    that    State   because    I   appointed    two 
colored  men  of  good  character  and  standing 
to  responsible  positions — one  .of  them  to  a  po- 
sition paying  a   salary  twice  as  large  as  that 
paid  in   ihe  office  now  under  consideration — 
one  of  them  as  a  director  of  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
position. 

"The  question  raised  by  you  and  Mr. , 

in  the  statements  to  which  I  refer,  is  simply 
whether   it   is   to   be  declared   that   under   no 


circumstances  shall  any  man  of  color,  no  mat- 
ter how  upright  and  honest,  no  matter  how 
good  a  citizen,  no  matter  how  fair  in  his  deal- 
ings with  all  his  fellows,  be  permitted  to  hold 
any  office  under  our  Government.  I  certainly 
cannot  assume  such  an  attitude,  and  you  must 
permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  view  it  is  an 
attitude  that  no  man  should  assume,  whether 
he  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  true 
interest  of  the  white  man  of  the  South  or  of 
the  colored  man  of  the  South — not  to  speak 
of  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  good  thing  from  every  stand- 
point to  let  the  colored  man  know  that  if  he 
shows  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship — the  qualities  which  in  a 
white  man  we  feel  are  entitled  to  reward — 
then  he  will  not  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
similar  reward."         • 


J-  ,      The  annual  report  of 

rmy,     avy  an        ^^^  Secretary  of  War 
Postal  Service  .    ,  ,     ,-; 

pomts  out  the   recent 

reduction  of  the  army  to  the  authorized 
minimum  of  60,000  men.  "  The  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  done  now  for  the 
army,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
"  is  the  creation  of  a  General  Staff." 
This  is  supported  by  argument  and  ex- 
planation, as  is  also  the  recommendation 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Militia  bill 
which  has  been  passed  in  the  House  and 
is  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  passage 
relating  to  the  anti-canteen  law  (forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  in 
post-exchanges)  is  short.  The  Secretary 
says: 

"  A  great  number  of  additional  reports  have 
now  been  received,  and  they  confirm  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  earlier  reports.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  general  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  beer  and  light  wines  with- 
in the  limited  area  of  the  army  posts  is  to  lead 
the  enlisted  men  to  go  out  of  the  post,  to 
frequent  vile  resorts  which  cluster  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  drink  bad  whisky  to  excess, 
and  to  associate  intimately  with  abandoned 
men  and  more  abandoned  women ;  and  that 
the  operation  of  the  law  is  to  increase  drunk- 
enness, disease  of  the  most  loathsome  kind, 
insubordination  and  desertion,  and  moral  and 
physical  degeneration.  These  reports  are 
ready  to  be  sent  to  Congress  whenever  that 
body  desires  to  consider  the  subject." 

Tariflf  duties  on  imports  from  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  reduced,  the  report  says, 
to  one-quarter  of  the  Dingley  rates,  and 
the  Philippine  Government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  the  gold  standard. — 
The  Navy  needs  more  than  anything  else, 
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Secretary  Moody  says,  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  officers.  The  deficiency  is  577  at  pres- 
ent ;  the  new  ships  will  call  for  498  more, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  1,360,  against  which  may 
be  counted  355  new  graduates  of  the 
Academy.  An  increase  of  the  number  of 
midshipmen  at  Annapolis  is  recom- 
mended. The  growth  of  the  Navy  by  the 
annual  addition  of  ships  should  not  be 
interrupted. — In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  year's  receipts  were  $121,848,- 
047,  an  increase  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  over  those  of  the  year  preceding 
($111,631,193);  but  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditures by  $9,000,000  made  a  deficit 
of  nearly  $3,000,000.  Owing  chiefly  to 
the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
service,  a  much  larger  deficit  (estimated 
at  $8,242,000)  will  be  shown  next  year. 
The  territory  available  for  such  service 
is  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  (Alaska  excluded),  and 
one-third  of  it  is  now  covered  by  the  11,- 
650  rural  routes.  It  is  expected  that  the 
whole  will  be  covered  within  three  years. 
The  service  thus  completed  will  need  2J,- 
000  men  in  addition  to  those  now  em- 
ployed, and  will  call  for  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  $24,000,000.  Post- 
master-General Payne  recommends  that 
the  city  free  delivery  service  be  extended 
to  towns  having  a  population  of  5,000  or 
gross  postal  receipts  of  $5,000,  the  limit 
now  being-  10,000  peoole  or  $10,000;  that 
negotiations  for  lower  postage  rates  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Germanv  be  opened  with 
those  countries ;  and  that  parcel-post 
agreements  with  England,  France,  Italy 
and  other  European  countries  be  sought, 
like  that  now  in  force  with  Germany,  but 
with  the  limit  of  weight  reduced  from  1 1 
to  4  pounds. 

Coal  Strike  ^^  .^^^    f'^''^ 

KT      *•  .•        T  .         *  J    of  the  public,  the 
Negotiations  Interrupted  .  ^ .  '  - 

negotiations    for 

a  settlement  of  the  anthracite  coal  mine 

controversy    were    suddenly    interrupted 

last    week,    the    operators    withdrawing 

their  proposition  and  deciding  that  the 

hearing  before  the  Commission  should  be 

resumed.    The  fact  that  the  overtures  for 

a  settlement  outside  of  the  Commission 

were  made  by  the  operators  is  established 

by  the  signed  statement  of  Mr.  Wayne 

McVeagh,    published    on    the   22d     ult. 


Having  explained  that  the  great  railroad 
corporations'  voluntary  increase  of  wages 
by  10  per  cent,  seemed  to  foreshadow  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  miners  so  far  as 
the  question  of  wages  was  concerned,  he 
said  in  this  statement: 

"  The  question  of  wages  being  out  of  the 
way,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
trying  to  adjust  the  other  differences.  The 
first  move  in  that  direction  was  made  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company.  Mr.  Will- 
cox,  its  Vice-President,  and  also  its  General 
Counsel,  drafted  an  agreement  which  his  com- 
pany was  prepared  to  accept." 

This  agreement  was  not  at  first  satisfac- 
tory to  the  other  companies,  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh went  on  to  say,  but  after  some  dis- 
cussion and  with  the  assistance  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  (of  the  Erie  Company)  the 
plan  was  so  modified  that  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  presidents  of  the  other 
companies  "  they  all  concurred  with  Mr. 
Thomas  in  approving  it  as  a  basis  of 
negotiations."  On  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh was  engaged  at  Washington  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  counsel  in  arrang- 
ing the  details  of  this  agreement.  In 
New  York  the  independent  operators 
were  in  conference  with  the  railroad 
presidents.  This  conference  received 
from  Mr.  McVeagh  a  request  that  all  the 
operators  should  meet  President  Mitchell 
on  the  28th.  Without  dissent,  the  oper- 
ators united  in  instructing  President 
Baer,  of  the  Reading  (who  had  written, 
a  few  days  earlier,  the  dispatch  inform- 
ing the  Commission  that  the  railroad 
companies  assented  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  tentative  agreement),  to 
make  the  following  answer : 

"  The  conditions  are  such  that  no  substan- 
tial progress  toward  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  by  the  suggested  meeting.  The  general 
judgment  of  the  operators  is  that  it  will  be 
best  for  the  present  to  go  on  with  the  hear- 
ing." 

This  sudden  change  was  due  to  the  pro- 
tests (and  the  threats,  it  is  said)  of  the 
independent  operators.  They  had  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  become  parties 
to  the  proposed  agreement,  and  had  in- 
sisted that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
controversy  required  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  hear  all  the  facts  and  pass 
judgment  on  them.  Producing  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  output,  they  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  unless 
the    railroad    companies    either    reduce 
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freight  charges  on  their  coal  or  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  at  their  mines.  They 
also  assert  that  the  wages  paid  by  them 
are  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  com- 
panies, and  that  conditions  in  their  mines 
are  more  satisfactory  to  the  men.  They 
decline  to  join  the  railroad  companies  in 
what  would  be,  they  say,  a  confession 
of  guilt;  and  they  insist  that  testimony 
for  their  side  be  taken.  Some  persons 
say  that  their  protests  were  accompanied 
by  threats  relating  to  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing alleged  violations  of  law  by  the  rail- 
way coal  companies. — On  the  day  follow- 
ing this  interruption  of  negotiations 
President  Roosevelt  said,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  the  British 
Labor  Commission : 

"  More  and  more,  as  our  modern  industrial 
progress  goes  on  there  is  a  tendency  to  work 
in  federation  or  combination,  both  among  em- 
ployers and  among  employees,  in  corporations 
and  in  unions;  and,  of  course,  gentlemen, 
among  the  reasons  why  I  take  very  great  in- 
terest in  these  combinations  is  the  very  fact 
that  by  their  power  they  have  such  great  pos- 
sibilities for  good,  which  necessarily  implies 
that  they  have  also  great  possibilities  for  evil. 
Whether  you  wish  them  or  not,  it  is  idle,  in 
my  opinion,  to  protest  against  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  times  toward  both  corporation 
and  union.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  take  ex- 
ceptions to  either  corporation  or  union  as 
such.    The  line  should  be  drawn  on  conduct." 

— The  general  and  voluntary  increase  of 
wages  by  railway  companies,  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  may  increase  the 
annual  wage  payments  by  $40,000,000. 
To  make  up  for  it,  the  companies  are  now 
increasing  their  freight  rates. — An  inter- 
esting case  is  pending  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  union  of  glass  bottle  blowers 
has  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Jonas  Glass  Company  from  interfer- 
ing with  strikers  who  are  attempting  by 
peaceable  means  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  non-union  men,  and  who  say 
they  have  been  attacked  by  the  company's 
armed  guards.  The  union,  which  makes 
annual  contracts  with  other  manufac- 
turers, claims  that  this  company  is  un- 
lawfully interfering  with  its  business  of 
selling  labor. 

Labor  and  Politics    J}'""      ^'^^^f ''      "^^^      in 

in  Cuba  Havana  last  week  be- 

gan with  attacks  upon 
the  trolley  cars  by  the  strikers,  who  were 
angry  because  the  conductors  and  mo- 


tormen  had  declined  to  join  them.  Orig- 
inating with  the  cigar  makers  on  account 
of  a  controversy  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices,  the  strike  had  won 
the  support  of  all  the  organized  working- 
men  in  other  trades,  and  50,000  employees 
were  idle.  On  the  day  of  the  riots  nearly 
all  the  shops  were  closed.  The  police 
were  restrained  by  the  orders  of  superiors 
who  openly  sympathized  with  and  en- 
couraged the  strikers.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  the  cars  had  been  stopped  and  there 
had  been  disorder  near  the  palace.  Presi- 
dent Palma  told  the  Mayor  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  intervene  if  he  should  fail 
to  preserve  order.  At  the  same  time  the 
Veterans'  Association,  led  by  Gen.  Maxi- 
mo Gomez,  sent  word  to  the  labor  unions 
that  it  would  offer  its  services  to  the 
President  if  disorder  should  continue. 
Whereupon  the  Mayor  directed  the  police 
to  preserve  order  at  any  cost.  Peace  was 
restored.  On  the  following  day  General 
Gomez  and  a  committee  of  veteran  sol- 
diers, having  first  ascertained  that  the 
striking  cigar  makers'  complaints  against 
the  manufacturers  were  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,  met  a  committee  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  denounced  the  strikers' 
course,  and  threatened  to  take  up  arms 
against  them.  The  old  General  was  as- 
sisted by  Gualberto  Gomez,  the  negro 
orator  and  journalist.  Yielding  to  this 
pressure,  the  Central  Labor  Union  de- 
clared the  strike  "  off,"  and  on  the  26th 
work  was  resumed,  except  by  the  cigar 
makers,  who  were  still  negotiating  con- 
cerning some  details  of  a  new  agreement. 
On  the  day  of  the  riot,  Senor  Diego 
Tamayo,  Secretary  of  Government  (hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  police,  the  rural 
guard  and  the  postal  service),  was  de- 
nounced in  the  Cabinet  by  some  of  his 
associates.  For  a  week  he  and  the  Mayor 
of  Havana  had  openly  sympathized  with 
the  strikers ;  and  the  Mayor  had  removed 
the  Chief  of  Police  because  this  officer 
had  instructed  the  police  to  use  force 
against  riotous  mobs  of  workingmen. 
Tamayo  resigned ;  two  days  later  his 
resignation  was  accepted.  It  is  said  he 
was  seeking  the  support  of  the  labor  vote 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Havana 
Province.  At  a  meeting  of  Nationalists 
(he  being  prominent  in  that  party)  Presi- 
dent Palma  was  attacked  by  Sefior  Por- 
tuondo,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Senor 
Zayas,  Nationalist  leader  in  the  Senate. 
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Resolutions  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  strikers  and  the  Mayor  were  passed. 
The  course  of  insular  politics  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  afifair,  as  the  Nationalists 
now  control  the  House. 


I    th  Mgr.    Guidi,    the    Apostolic 

_,,.,.     .  Delegate,  is  now  in  Manila. 

In  a  recent  formal  interview 
with  Governor  Taft  he  said  that  his  first 
thought  would  be  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's authority  was  upheld  and  re- 
spected by  those  dependent  upon  him- 
self. He  expected  the  Governor,  he 
added,  to  do  the  same  for  his  authority 
and  that  of  the  Church.  In  the  course 
of  his  reply  the  Governor  said : 

"  The  property  and  the  rights  of  the  Church 
must  be  observed  and  protected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  those  rights  are,  when  in  dis- 
pute, unless  they  are  settled  by  an  agreement, 
must  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  preservation  of  those  rights  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  of  these  islands  not  only 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  principles  of  American  jurisprudence, 
which  are  so  deeply  seated  in  the  political 
creed  of  every  American  that  they  cannot  be 
departed  from.  If  we  can  adjust  the  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
these  islands  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  a  compromise  and  an  agreement,  without 
having  resort  to  the  courts,  this  is  an  end  de- 
voutly to  be  wished." 

It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  native 
priests  are  wavering  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Church  and  will  confer  with  Mgr. 
Guidi  concerning  the  secession  of  the 
followers  of  Aglipay.  The  latter  intend 
to  lay  before  him  a  statement  of  the 
terms  upon  which  they  will  accept  the 
rule  of  the  Church — General  Miles,  re- 
sponding in  Cebu  to  a  Filipino  who  asked 
for  an  absolute  grant  of  self-government, 
advised  the  people  to  be  patient  and  said 
he  hoped  to  see"  their  ambition  for  au- 
tonomy finally  satisfied. — Thanksgiving 
Day  was  quite  generally  observed  in  Ma- 
nila. Governor  Taft,  the  Commission- 
ers and  many  military  officers  attended 
in  the  morning  the  celebration  of  mass  at 
the  Cathedral,  where  Monsignor  Guidi 
and  the  Bishop  took  part  in  the  service. 
Afterward  they  heard  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  (Episcopal)  Bishop  Brent  at  a 
union  meeting  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions. 


Latin 
America 


Now  that  the  revolution  in 
Venezuela  headed  by  General 
Matos  has  so  mysteriously 
dissolved  without  a  conflict  with  General 
Castro's  (therefore)  victorious  forces, 
the  President  of  Venezuela  finds  himself 
given  another  lease  of  power.  But  Ger- 
many and  England  are  now  threatening 
to  seize  the  Venezuela  custom  houses  in 
order  to  collect  payment  which  is  long 
due  them  from  Venezuela.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  does  not  allow  any  European 
country  to  seize  land  in  the  New  World, 
and  hence  seizing  the  custom  houses  is 
the  only  way  of  getting  reimbursement. 
President  Castro  is  now  courting  the 
United  States  and  appealing  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  for  protection.  There  was 
even  some  talk  last  week  at  Washington 
of  an  American  syndicate  floating  a 
Venezuela  loan,  but  probably  President 
Castro  will  pay  up.  General  Matos  is 
still  at  Curacoa  and  announces  that  he 
will  reconnoiter  his  forces  and  again  re- 
new the  attack. — The  British  Govern- 
ment, after  three  years'  deliberation, 
handed  down  the  award  last  week  con- 
cerning the  Andean  border  territory  that 
has  been  in  dispute  for  over  40  years 
and  has  on  several  occasions  nearly 
brought  Chile  and  Argentina  to  the  verge 
of  war.  The  decision  of  the  boundary 
line  is  unscientific,  as  it  does  not  follow 
any  natural  divisions,  and  is  a  palpable 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  the 
two  countries.  Chile  gets  the  most  terri- 
tory, a  little  more  than  half  of  what  was 
in  dispute,  but  Argentina  gets  the  most 
fertile  land. — In  Colombia  the  small 
bands  of  revolutionists  are  gradually 
surrendering,  and  Admiral  Casey,  of  the 
''  Wisconsin,"  is  now  receiving  praises 
from  all  sides  for  his  part  in  "bringing 
about  peace.  A  peace  treaty  has  been 
signed  which  gives  the  revolutionists  full 
citizen  rights  and  freedom  from  punish- 


ment. 


J8 


Herr  Krupp  O^mg  to  the  great  wealth 
of  Herr  Krupp  and  to  the 
character  of  the  works  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  his  death  has  been  taken  as  an 
event  of  national  importance  in  Ger- 
many. On  November  25th  the  Socialist 
paper  of  Berlin,  the  Vorwaerts,  con- 
tained a  long  editorial  on  what  it  called 
"  the  hypocrisy  of  idealizing  Herr  Krupp 
as  a  benevolent  genius."     Nothing  was 
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said  of  the  specific  charges  which  were 
alleged  to  have  brought  about  Herr 
Krupp's  death,  but  the  benevolent  sys- 
tems established  by  him  were  character- 
ized as  a  "  species  of  refined  swindling." 
The  Vorwaerts  said,  in  part: 

"  The  enormous  so-called  benevolent  funds 
have  been  built  up  by  compulsory  contribu- 
tions from  the  employees,  who  could  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages. They  are  required  to  contribute  2^^  per 
cent,  o'f  their  wages  for  twenty  years  before 
they  are  eligible  to  a  pension  upon  disability. 
In  the  meantime  if  an  employee  is  discharged 
or  resigns  he  loses  all  he  has  contributed, 
often  exceeding  $250.  The  employees  are 
morally  and  economically  terrorized  and  must 
in  humility  accept  every  petty  regulation  of 
the  firm's  officials  or  lose  2V2  per  cent,  of  what 
they  have  earned  in  the  firm's  service.  This 
terrorism  is  applied  to  political  opinions, 
where  they  become  known.  The  number  of 
men  leaving  or  discharged  during  the  past 
three  years  averaged  7,000  to  8,000  yearly. 
The  employees  found  the  system  so  unsatis- 
factory that  five  great  meetings  were  held  this 
year  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  legal  redress." 

Herr  Krupp  was  buried,  November  26th, 
at  Essen  with  much  ceremony,  the  Em- 
peror following  the  hearse  on  foot  and 
practically  the  whole  town  attending  the 
funeral.  After  the  burial  the  Emperor 
before  taking  the  train  for  Berlin  ad- 
dressed the  directors  of  the  Krupp 
Works  and  a  deputation  of  workmen.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  personal  friendship 
which  had  grown  up  between  Herr 
Krupp  and  himself.  ''  Certain  special 
circumstances,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the 
scandal  published  in  the  newspaper,  im- 
pelled him,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Empire,  to  be  present  in  order  to  hold  the 
shield  of  the  German  Etr.peror  over  the 
house  and  memory  of  the  dead. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  "  who  was  German  to 
the  core,  who  lived  always  only  for  others,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Fatherland,  and,  above 
all,  for  his  own  workmen,  had  his  honor  as- 
sailed. This  deed,  with  its  consequences,  is 
nothing  less  than  murder,  for  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  him  who  mixes  and  presents 
a  poisonous  draught  to  another  and  him  who, 
from  the  safe  shelter  of  his  editorial  sanctum, 
with  his  poisoned  darts  of  his  slanders,  robs 
his  fellow-man  of  his  honorable  name  and 
kills  him  by  the  mental  tortures  he  inflicts.  . 
.  .  You,  Krupp  workmen,  have  always  kept 
loyal  to  your  employer  and  have  stuck  to  him 
in  your  hearts  with  gratitude  not  unmixed 
with  pride.    I  have  §<?en  the  name  of  our  Ger- 


man Fatherland  exalted  everywhere  abroad  by 
the  work  of  your  hands.  Men  who  want  to 
be  leaders  of  the  German  workers  have  robbed 
you  of  your  dear  master.  It  lies  with  you  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  honor  of  your  master 
and  to  shield  his  memory  from  defamation. 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  the  right 
way  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  tangibly  to  the 
German  working  world  that  in  the  future  it 
will  be  out  of  the  question  for  honest,  honor- 
loving  German  workmen,  whose  escutcheon 
has  been  stained,  to  hold  any  community  or 
relationship  with  the  authors  of  this  shameful 
deed.  He  who  does  not  cut  himself  off  from 
these  people  will  morally  bring  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  their  guilt  upon  his  own  head." 

The  German  ^n  November  27th  the  dis- 
Tariff  Bill  cussion  m  the  Reichstag 
reached  a  crisis  when  Baron 
von  Kardorff,  a  representative  of  the  co- 
alition including  the  Centrist,  National 
Liberal  and  two  Conservative  parties,  in- 
troduced a  motion  providing  for  the  tak- 
ing of  a  vote  on  the  Tariff  bill  as  a  whole 
instead  of  voting  on  it  section  by  section. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  that 
had  been  reached  at  a  conference  held  at 
Chancellor  von  Billow's  residence  on  the 
preceding  day  at  which  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  parties  were  present.  As  a  con- 
cession to  the  Agrarians  the  Government 
conceded  an  increase  in  the  malting  bar- 
ley duty.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rad- 
ical parties  contended  that  the  motion 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  for  a  while  the  President  himself 
admitted  that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  motion.  During  the 
debate  which  ensued  the  Reichstag  was  a 
scene  of  turbulent  violence.  Dr.  Bachem, 
Centrist,  spoke  against  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition,  and  declared  that  the  Freisin- 
nige  Vereinigung  and  the  moderate  Rad- 
icals were  doing  ''  hod-carrier's  service 
for  the  Socialists."  He  added,  "  If  you 
only  knew  what  has  recently  been  said 
about  this  alliance " — Dr.  Bachem 
paused  at  this  point  and  the  Socialists 
raised  a  cry  of  "  Out  with  it !  name  your 
man !  "  Dr.  Bachem  refused  to  be  more 
explicit,  and  upon  attempting  to  con- 
tinue was  compelled  to  sit  down  by  the 
uproar  raised  by  the  Socialists.  The  mo- 
tion to  vote  on  the  bill  as  a  whole  has 
reached  its  second  readinc^  and  may  be 
forced  through  peremptorily.  This  at- 
tempt at  a  coup  d'etat  has  raised  a  storm 
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of  comment  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
National  Liberal  organs  are  indignant 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party  should  have 
been  drawn  into  an  action  which  is 
greeted  by  the  Prussian  Junkers  as  the 
first  signs  of  an  attempt  on  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  the  German  nation. 

Q  In  a  recent  session    of    the 

„  Reichstae:  Baron  von  Thiel- 

Economics  ,*?  r     .  1 

mann,     secretary    01    the 

Treasury,  announced  that  the  deficit  in 
the  budget   for    1903   was   estimated   at 
$37,500,000,  whereas  the  deficit  for  1902 
had  been  considerably  less  than  half  that 
sum.    He  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  on  providing  for  deficits  by  loans 
and  that  the  only  true  method  was  to  in- 
crease the  imperial  revenues  so  as  to  bal- 
ance the  expenditures.    He  thought  that 
a  higher  tax  should  be  imposed  on  beer 
and  tobacco.     It  came  as  a  considerable 
surprise  when  he  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
propose    pensions   for   widows   and   or- 
phans, since  this  has    been    one    of    the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Socialists. — 
In  relation  to  the  discussion  on  the  new 
tariff  it  is  instructive  to  read  the  memo- 
rial presented  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
by  the  Commercial  Treaties  Association. 
This  Association,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence only  two  years,  numbers  seven- 
teen million  members  and  nineteen  mil- 
lion adherents,  almost  all  of  whom  be- 
long  to    the    industrial    and    mercantile 
classes.    They  give  employment  to  about 
1,500,000  persons,  on  the    earnings    of 
whom    probably    3,500,000    persons    de- 
pend, so  that  the  Association  really  rep- 
resents the  economic  interests  of   some 
5,000,000   persons.      According   to    this 
memorial  the  whole  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many has  for  two  years  and  a  half  been 
in  a  condition  which  bears  the  character 
of  a  crisis.    The  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  Germany's  commercial  policy  has  been 
a  factor  in  bringing  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  no  satisfactory  condition  can 
be  expected  until  stability  is  introduced 
into  the  commercial  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.    The  spirit  of  enterprise, 
it  declares,  is  practically  extinct ;  a  new 
plant  is  hardly  anywhere  being  acquired 
and  manufacturing  premises  are  hardly 
anywhere  being  extended.     The  attempt 
of  employers  to  keep  their  works  going 


has  resulted  in  heavy  exportations  at 
very  low  prices.  They  wish  measures  to 
be  taken  so  that  commercial  treaties  may 
be  speedily  formed  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  they  wish  all  meddling  with 
the  tariff  to  be  stopped  and  no  concession 
made  to  the  Agrarian  Party.  They  urge 
that  prolongation  of  the  present  treaties 
would  certainly  be  ratified,  if  not  by  the 
present  Reichstag,  at  least  by  its  suc- 
cessor, which  will  be  elected  next  June. 


„     -     ,       ,     After    a   long   debate,   the 
England  and      ^t  r  /-  xt 

^    ,      ,         House  of  Commons  on  rslo- 
Ireland  ,  ,  , 

vember  25th  passed  a  res- 
olution, by  a  majority  of  213  votes  to 
136,  approving  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  signing  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention. According  to  this  Convention, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  will  combine,  if  their 
parliaments  ratify  the  proposals,  to  abol- 
ish the  sugar  bounties.  As  it  is  now, 
these  sugar  bounties  mean  that  Great 
Britain  pays  something  between  six  mil- 
lion pounds  and  seven  million  pounds 
yearly  less  for  her  imported  sugar  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  means 
that  the  sugar  refiners  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  ruined,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
confectionery,  jam,  biscuit  and  other 
trades  have  flourished  prodigiously.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  debate  in  Parliament 
was  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  appeared  for  the  last  time  before 
sailing  for  South  Africa.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  denounced  the  proposal  as 
an  attack  on  free  trade.  In  reply  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  was  in  reality  more  in  fa- 
vor of  free  trade  than  the  position  taken 
by  the  Liberals.  The  abolition  of  the 
sugar  bounties  was,  he  declared,  merely 
a  matter  of  common  justice  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  besides  that,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically a  breach  of  international  faith  if 
the  Government  abnegated  what  had 
been  done  at  the  sugar  conference. — In  a 
speech  made  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the 
new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
Irish  question  was  presented  as  being 
more  hopeful  than  it  had  been  for  some 
time  past.  He  suggested  that  a  round  ta- 
ble conference  of  representatives  of  the 
landlords,  tenants  and  other  interests  in 
Ireland  should  come  together  and  try  to 
get  at  some  mutual  understanding  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  the  Irish  leader, 
was  speaking  in  an  equally  conciliatory 
manner  at  Belfast.  He  declared  that  all 
rumors  of  Irish  "  deals  "  with  the  Gov- 
ernment were  untrue,  but  that  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Ireland  had  nevertheless 
changed  extraordinarily.  The  majority 
of  the  landlords  were  now  speaking  sen- 
sibly, the  tenants  were  united  and  some 
solution  of  the  land  question  seemed 
practicable. 

^,  .     ,    ^      .        If  the   foreign  trade  of 
Trade"'^"    China  for  the  past  year 
is  compared  with  that  of 
1896,  the  year  in  which  trade  recovered 
from  the  war  with  Japan,  it  will  appear 
that  while  the  total  trade  in   1896  was 
about  270  million  dollars,   it  amounted 
last  year  to  something  like  315  millions, 
the   imports   having   increased   by   27^ 
millions  and  the  exports  by  something 
over  16  2-3  millions.    The  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  to  China  last  year  was 
over  197  million  dollars.     The  importa- 
tion of  cotton  goods  during  the  last  ten 
years   has   been   almost    stationary,   but 
American  drills  and  jeans  have  increased 
and  Japanese  cotton  flannel  and  Japan- 
ese yarn  have  also  increased  largely.    In 
spite  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  culti- 
vation of  native  opium    the  Indian  drug 
continues  to  hold  its  place,  the  import 
last  year  being  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  in  1897.    The  importation  of  morphia 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  six  years. 
The   total   exports   of    China    last   year 
amounted  to  about  125  million  dollars,  of 
which  silk  made  45  millions  and  tea  14 
millions.     In   1896  Great    Britain    con- 
trolled 65  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  against 
only  54  per  cent,  last  year,  this  decrease 
being  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  compete  in  the  local 
carrying  trade  and  to  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  steamship  service  with 
the  United  States  and  Europe.     In  some 
respects  the  financial  condition  of  China 
is   alarming.      When    the    protocol    was 
signed  the  tacl  was  fixed  at  3s.,  whereas 
to-day  it  is    worth    only  2s.  4^d.     In 
January    China    has    to   pay    12,899.000 
taels  on  account  of  the  indemnity,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  she  must 
pay  an  additional  sum  of  3,500,000  taels 


to  meet  the  deficiency.  As  for  corrup- 
tion in  office,  there  is  no  indication  of 
reform  there.  Under  Prince  Su  the  Peking 
octroi  yielded  700,000  taels,  against  150,- 
000  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion ;  but  Su  was  disgraced  for  exposing 
the  true  earnings,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ching,  peculation  is  said  to  be 
worse  than  ever. 

.  .  ,      The  Germania,  of  Ber- 

l^'^TT  T  lin,  the  most  influential 
Bibhcal  Studies        ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^    ^^_ 

rope  outside  of  Rome,  reports  that  the 
recently    appointed    papal    international 
commission  for  Biblical  studies  will  at 
least  for  the  present  suspend  its  activity 
on  account  of  the  energetic  opposition 
of  a  number  of  prominent  members  of 
the  Cardinals'  College.     In  case  the  work 
is  to  be  resumed  the  mistake  that  was 
made  in  the  failure  to  appoint  prominent 
representatives   of   Catholic    scholarship 
from  the  various  theological  faculties  of 
Germany  and  Austria  would  be  rectified. 
This,  a  special  correspondent  from  Rome 
states,  in  the  same  journal,  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protests  or  complaints  of 
German    Catholic   journals    against   the 
make  up  of  this  commission,these  remon- 
stances  having  made  a  strong  impression 
on    the    Vatican.     Attention    has    been 
called  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  Dominican  Esser  and 
the  Jesuit  Hummelaner,  the  former  of 
whom  lives  in  Rome  and  the  latter  in 
Holland.    Hence,  these  complaints  from 
"  the  land  of  scholars  and  authors."  The 
correspondent  cited  states  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  commission  is  to  determine 
the  boundery  lines  within  which  Catholic 
exegesis  should  have  freedom  of  action, 
and  to  satisfy  in  this  respect  both  of  the 
extremes,  the  conservatives  and  the  pro- 
gressive men.     The  writer  is,  however, 
convinced  that  this  end  will  be  obtained 
and   that   this   Bible   studv   commission 
will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  commission 
for  historical   studies   appointed  by  the 
Vatican  years  ago,  but  which  never  went 
through  the   formality  of  even   holding 
a  meeting.     The  new  committee  has  al- 
ready met  and  selected  Dr.  Fleming  as 
its  chairman,  altho  a  full  representation 
of    the    commission    was    not    secured. 
What  the  next  step  will  be  is  as  yet  un- 
determined. 
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By   Rocco  Corresca 

[The  story  of  Rocco  Corresca  is  presented  almost  as  he  told  it  to  a  representative  of  The  Indb- 
I'ENDBNT.  There  are  changes  of  language  and  some  suppressions,  but  no  change  of  meaning  has  been 
made.  The  ideas  and  statements  of  fact  are  all  his,  and,  astonishing  as  It  may  seem  to  Americans, 
much  of  the  experience  is  typical  of  thousands  of  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  penniless  and  make 
their  fortunes,  though  beginning  as  low  down  In  the  scale  as  the  narrator.  Rocco  is  known  to  many  peo- 
ple as  "  Joe."  He  claims  that  he  has  always  been  known  as  Rocco  but  that  the  name  Corresca  was 
given  him  when  he  went  aboard  the  ship  that  brought  him  here.  It  was  entered  on  the  books.  lie  has 
since  kept  it  for  official  purposes  and  proposes  to  he  known  by  it  in  the  future. — Editor.] 


WHEN  I  was  a  very  small  boy  I 
lived  in  Italy  in  a  large  house 
with  many  other  small  boys,  who 
were  all  dressed  alike  and  were  taken 
care  of  by  some  nuns.  It  was  a  good 
place,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  grapes  were  growing  and 
melons  and  oranges  and  plums. 

They  taught  us  our  letters  and  how  to 
pray  and  say  the  catechism,  and  we 
worked  in  the  fields  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  We  always  had  enough  to 
eat  and  good  beds  to  sleep  in  at  night, 
and  sometimes  there  were  feast  days, 
when  we  marched  about  wearing  flowers. 

Those  were  good  times  and  they  lasted 
till  I  was  nearly  eight  years  of  age.  Then 
an  old  man  came  and  said  he  was  my 
grandfather.  He  showed  some  papers 
and  cried  over  me  and  said  that  the 
money  had  come  at  last  and  now  he  could 
take  me  to  his  beautiful  home.  He 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  and  after 
they  looked  at  his  papers  he  took  me 
away  and  we  went  to  the  big  city — 
Naples.  He  kept  talking  about  his  beau- 
tiful house,  but  when  we  got  there  it  was 
a  dark  cellar  that  he  lived  in  and  I  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  Verv  rich  people  were 
on  the  first  floor.  They  had  carriages 
and  servants  and  music  and  plenty  of 
good  things  to  eat,  but  we  were  down 
below  in  the  cellar  and  had  nothing. 
There  were  four  other  boys  in  the  cellar 
and  the  old  man  said  they  were  all  my 
brothers.  All  were  larger  than  I  and 
they  beat  me  at  first  till  one  day  Fran- 
cisco said  that  they  should  not  iDeat  me 
any  more,  and  then  Paulo,  who  was  the 
largest  of  all,  fought  him  till  Francisco 
drew  a  knife  and  gave  him  a  cut.  Then 
Paulo,  too,  got  a  knife  and  said  that  he 
would  kill  Francisco,  but  the  old  man 
knocked  them  both  down  with  a  stick  and 


took  their  knives  away  and  gave  them 
beatings. 

Each  morning  we  boys  all  went  out  to 
beg  and  we  begged  all  day  near  the 
churches  and  at  night  near  the  theatres, 
running  to  the  carriages  and  opening  the 
doors  and  then  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
people  so  that  they  had  to  give  us  money 
or  walk  over  us.  The  old  man  often 
watched  us  and  at  night  he  took  all  the 
money,  except  when  we  could  hide  some- 
thing. 

We  played  tricks  on  the  people,  for 
when  we  saw  some  coming  that  we 
thought  were  rich  I  began  to  cry  and 
covered  my  face  and  stood  on  one  foot, 
and  the  others  gathered  around  me  and 
said : 

"  Don't  cry !    Don't  cry !  " 

Then  the  ladies  would  stop  and  ask: 
''  What  is  he  crying  about  ?  What  is  the 
matter,  little  boy?  " 

Francisco  or  Paulo  would  answer: 
"  He  is  very  sad  because  his  mother  is 
dead  and  thev  have  laid  her  in  the  grave." 

Then  the  ladies  would  give  me  money 
and  the  others  would  take  most  of  it 
from  me. 

The  old  man  told  us  to  follow  the 
Americans  and  the  English  people,  as 
they  were  all  rich,  and  if  we  annoyed 
them  enough  they  would  give  us  plenty 
of  money.  He  taught  us  that  if  a  young 
man  was  walking  with  a  young  woman 
he  would  always  give  us  silver  because 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  let  the  young 
woman  see  him  give  us  less.  There  was 
also  a  great  church  where  sick  people 
were  cured  by  the  saints,  and  when  they 
came  out  they  were  so  glad  that  they  gave 
us  money. 

Begging  was  not  bad  in  the  summer 
time  because  we  went  all  over  the  streets 
and  there  was  plenty  to  see,  and  if  we  got 
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much  money  we  could  spend  some  buy- 
ing things  to  eat.  The  old  man  knew  we 
did  that.  He  used  to  feel  us  and  smell 
us  to  see  if  we  had  eaten  anything,  and 
he  often  beat  us  for  eating  when  we  had 
not  eaten. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  had  breakfast 
of  black  bread  rubbed  over  with  garlic 
or  with  a  herring  to  give  it  a  flavor.  The 
old  man  would  eat  the  garlic  or  the  her- 
ring himself,  but  he  would  rub  our  bread 
with  it,  which  he  said  was  as  good.  He 
told  us  that  boys  should  not  be  greedy 
and  that  it  was  good  to  fast  and  that  all 
the  saints  had  fasted.  He  had  a  figure  of 
a  saint  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar  and 
prayed  night  and  morning  that  the  saint 
would  help  him  to  get  money.  He  made 
us  pray,  too,  for  he  said  that  it  was  good 
luck  to  be  religious. 

We  used  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  but  often 
we  could  not  sleep  much  because  men 
came  in  very  late  at  night  and  played 
cards  with  the  old  man.  He  sold  them 
wine  from  a  barrel  that  stood  on  one  end 
of  the  table  that  was  there,  and  if  they 
drank  much  he  won  their  money.  One  night 
he  won  so  much  that  he  was  glad  and 
promised  the  saint  some  candles  for  his 
altar  in  the  church.  But  that  was  to  get 
more  money.  Two  nights  after  that  the 
same  men  who  had  lost  the  money  came 
back  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  play 
again.  They  were  very  friendly  and  laugh- 
ing, but  they  won  all  the  money  and  the 
old  man  said  they  were  cheating.  So  they 
beat  him  and  went  away.  When  he  got 
up  again  he  took  a  stick  and  knocked 
down  the  saint's  figure  and  said  that  he 
would  give  no  more  candles. 

I  was  with  the  old  man  for  three  years. 
I  don't  believe  that  he  was  my  grand- 
father, tho  he  must  have  known  some- 
thing about  me  because  he  had  those 
papers. 

It  was  very  hard  in  the  winter  time 
for  we  had  no  shoes  and  we  shivered  a 
great  deal.  The  old  man  said  that  we 
were  no  good,  that  we  were  ruining  him, 
that  we  did  not  bring  in  enough  money' 
He  told  me  that  I  was  fat  and  that  peo- 
ple would  not  give  money  to  fat  beggars 
He  beat  me.  too.  because  I  didn't  fike  tc 
steal,  as  1  had  heard  it  was  wrong. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "that  is  what  they 
taught  yon  at  that  place,  is  it?  To  dis- 
obey vour  grandfather  that  fought  with 
Garibaldi  I    That  is  a  fine  religion  I  " 


to 


The  others  all  stole  as  well  as  begged, 
but  I  didn't  like  it  and  Francisco  didn't 
like  it  either. 

Then  the  old  man  said  to  me :  "  If  you 
don't  want  to  be  a  thief  you  can  be  a 
cripple.  That  is  an  easy  life  and  they 
make  a  great  deal  of  money." 

I  was  frightened  then,  and  that  night 
I  heard  him  talking  to  one  of  the  men 
that  came  to  see  him.  He  asked  how 
much  he  would  charge  to  make  me  a  good 
cripple  like  those  that  crawl  about  the 
church.  They  had  a  dispute,  but  at  last 
they  agreed  and  the  man  said  that  I 
should  be  made  so  that  people  would 
shudder  and  give  me  plenty  of  money. 

I  was  much  frightened,  but  I  did  not 
make  a  sound  and  in  the  morning  I  went 
out  to  beg  with  Francisco.  I  said  to  him : 
''  I  am  going  to  run  away.  I  don't  be- 
lieve 'Tony  is  my  grandfather.  I  don't 
believe  that  he  fought  for  Garibaldi,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  cripple,  no  matter 
how  much  money  the  people  may  give." 

"Where  will  you  go?"  Francisco 
asked  me. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said ;  "  somewhere." 

He  thought  awhile  and  then  he  said: 
"  I  will  go,  too." 

So  we  ran  away  out  of  the  city  and 
begged  from  the  country  people  as  we 
went  along.  We  came  to  a  village  down 
by  the  sea  and  a  long  way  from  Naples 
and  there  we  found  some  fishermen  and 
they  took  us  aboard  their  boat.  We 
were  with  them  five  years,  and  tho  it  was 
a  very  hard  life  we  liked  it  well  because 
there  was  always  plenty  to  eat.  Fish  do 
not  keep  long  and  those  that  we  did  not 
sell  we  ate. 

The  chief  fisherman,  whose  name  was 
Ciguciano,  had  a  daughter,  Teresa,  who 
was  very  beautiful,  and  tho  she  was  two 
years  younger  than  I,  she  could  cook 
and  keep  house  quite  well.  She  was  a 
kind,  good  girl  and  he  was  a  good  man. 
When  we  told  him  about  the  old  man 
who  told  us  he  was  our  grandfather,  the 
fisherman  said  he  was  an  old  rascal  who 
should  be  in  prison  for  life.  Teresa 
cried  much  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
going  to  make  me  a  cripple.  Ciguciano 
said  that  all  the  old  man  had  taught  us 
was  wrong — that  it  was  bad  to  beg,  to 
steal  and  to  tell  lies.  He  called  in  the 
priest  and  the  priest  said  the  same  thing 
and  was  very  angry  at  the  old  man  in 
Naples,  and  he  taught  us  to  read  and 
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write  in  the  evenings.  He  also  taught 
us  our  duties  to  the  church  and  said  that 
the  saints  were  good  and  would  only 
help  men  to  do  good  things,  and  that  it 
was  a  wonder  that  lightning  from  heaven 
had  not  struck  the  old  man  dead  when 
he  knocked  down  the  saint's  figure. 

We  grew  large  and  strong  with  the 
fisherman  and  he  told  us  that  we  were 
getting  too  big  for  him,  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  us  the  money  that  we  were 
worth.  He  was  a  fine,  honest  man — one 
in  a  thousand. 

Now  and  then  I  had  heard  things  about 
America — that  it  was  a  far  off  country 
where  everybody  was  rich  and  that  Ital- 
ians went  there  and  made  plenty  of 
money,  so  that  they  could  return  to  Italy 
and  live  in  pleasure  ever  after.  One  day 
I  met  a  young  man  who  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  gold  and  told  me  he  had  made 
that  in  America  in  a  few  days. 

I  said  T  should  like  to  go  there,  and  he 
told  me  that  if  I  went  he  would  take  care 
of  me  and  see  that  I  was  safe.  I  told 
Francisco  and  he  wanted  to  go,  too.  So 
we  said  good-by  to  our  good  friends. 
Teresa  cried  and  kissed  us  both  and  the 
priest  came  and  shook  our  hands  and  told 
us  to  be  good  men,  and  that  no  matter 
where  we  went  God  and  his  saints  were 
always  near  us  and  that  if  we  lived  well 
we  should  all  meet  again  in  heaven.  We 
cried,  too,  for  it  was  our  home,  that  place. 
Ciguciano  gave  us  money  and  slapped  us 
on  the  back  and  said  that  we  should  be 
great.  But  he  felt  bad,  too,  at  seeing  us 
go  away  after  all  that  time. 

The  young  man  took  us  to  a  big  ship 
and  got  us  work  away  down  where  the 
fires  are.  We  had  to  carry  coal  to  the 
place  where  it  could  be  thrown  on  the 
fires.  Francisco  and  I  were  very  sick 
from  the  great  heat  at  first  and  lay  on  the 
coal  for  a  long  time,  but  they  threw  water 
on  us  and  made  us  get  up.  We  could  not 
stand  on  our  feet  well,  for  everything 
was  going  around  and  we  had  no 
strength.  We  said  that  we  wished  we 
had  stayed  in  Italy  no  matter  how  much 
gold  there  was  in  America.  We  could 
not  eat  for  three  days  and  could  not  do 
much  work.  Then  we  got  better  and 
sometimes  we  went  up  above  and  looked 
about.  There  was  no  land  anywhere  and 
we  were  much  surprised.  How  could  the 
people  tell  where  to  go  when  there  was 
no  land  to  steer  by  ? 


We  were  so  long  on  the  water  that  we 
began  to  think  we  should  never  get  to 
America  or  that,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
any  such  place,  but  at  last  we  saw  land 
and  came  up  to  New  York. 

We  were  glad  to  get  over  without  giv- 
ing money,  but  I  have  heard  since  that 
we  should  have  been  paid  for  our  work 
among  the  coal  and  that  the  young  man 
who  had  sent  us  got  money  for  it.  We 
were  all  landed  on  an  island  and  the 
bosses  there  said  that  Francisco  and  I 
must  go  back  because  we  had  not  enough 
money,  but  a  man  named  Bartolo  came 
up  and  told  them  that  we  were  brothers 
and  he  was  our  uncle  and  would  take 
care  of  us.  He  brought  two  other  men 
who  swore  that  they  knew  us  in  Italy  and 
that  Bartolo  was  our  uncle.  I  had  never 
seen  any  of  them  before,  but  even  then 
Bartolo  might  be  my  uncle,  so  I  did  not 
say  anything.  The  bosses  of  the  island 
let  us  go  out  with  Bartolo  after  he  had 
made  the  oath. 

We  came  to  Brooklyn  to  a  wooden 
house  in  Adams  Street  that  was  full  of 
Italians  from  Naples.  Bartolo  had  a 
room  on  the  third  floor  and  there  were 
fifteen  men  in  the  room,  all  boarding  with 
Bartolo.  He  did  the  cooking  on  a  stove 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  there  were 
beds  all  around  the  sides,  one  bed  above 
another.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  room, 
but  we  were  soon  asleep,  for  we  were 
very  tired. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Bartolo  told 
us  to  go  out  and  pick  rags  and  get  bottles. 
He  gave  us  bags  and  hooks  and  showed 
us  the  ash  barrels.  On  the  streets  where 
the  fine  houses  are  the  people  are  very 
careless  and  put  out  good  things,  like 
mattresses  and  umbrellas,  clothes,  hats 
and  boots.  We  brought  all  these  to  Bar- 
tolo and  he  made  them  new  again  and 
sold  them  on  the  sidewalk ;  but  mostly 
we  brought  rags  and  bones.  The  rags 
we  had  to  wash  in  the  back  yard  and  then 
we  hung  them  to  dry  on  lines  under  the 
ceiling  in  our  room.  The  bones  we  kept 
under  the  beds  till  Bartolo  could  find  a 
man  to  buy  them. 

Most  of  the  men  in  our  room  worked 
at  digging  the  sewer.  Bartolo  got  them 
the  work  and  they  paid  him  about  one 
quarter  of  their  wages.  Then  he  charged 
them  for  board  and  he  bought  the  clothes 
for  them,  too.  So  they  got  little  money 
after  all. 
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Bartolo  was  always  saying  that  the 
rent  of  the  room  was  so  high  that  he 
could  not  make  anything,  but  he  was 
really  making  plenty.  He  was  what  they 
call  a  padrone  and  is  now  a  very  rich 
man.  The  men  that  were  living  with 
him  had  just  come  to  the  country  and 
could  not  speak  English.  They  had  all 
been  sent  by  the  young  man  we  met  in 
Italy.  Bartolo  told  us  all  that  we  must 
work  for  him  and  that  if  we  did  not  the 
police  would  come  and  put  us  in  prison. 

He  gave  us  very  little  money,  and  our 
clothes  were  some  of  those  that  were 
found  on  the  street.  Still  we  had  enough 
to  eat  and  we  had  meat  quite  often,  which 
we  never  had  in  Italy.  Bartolo  got  it 
from  the  butcher — the  meat  that  he  could 
not  sell  to  the  other  people — but  it  was 
quite  good  meat.  Bartolo  cooked  it  in 
the  pan  while  we  all  sat  on  our  beds  in 
the  evening.  Then  he  cut  it  into  small  bits 
and  passed  the  pan  around,  saying: 

"  See  what  I  do  for  you  and  yet  you 
are  not  glad.  I  am  too  kind  a  man,  that 
is  why  I  am  so  poor." 

We  were  with  Bartolo  nearly  a  year, 
but  some  of  our  countrymen  who  had 
been  in  the  place  a  long  time  said  that 
Bartolo  had  no  right  to  us  and  we  could 
get  work  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day, 
which,  when  you  make  it  lire  (reckoned 
in  the  Italian  currency)  is  very  much. 
So  we  went  away  one  day  to  Newark  and 
got  work  on  the  street.  Bartolo  came 
after  us  and  made  a  great  noise,  but  the 
boss  said  that  if  he  did  not  go  away  soon 
the  police  would  have  him.  Then  he 
went,  saying  that  there  was  no  justice  in 
this  country. 

We  paid  a  man  five  dollars  each  for 
getting  us  the  work  and  we  were  with 
that  boss  for  six  months.  He  was  Irish, 
but  a  good  man  and  he  gave  us  our  money 
every  Saturday  night.  We  lived  much 
better  than  with  Bartolo,  and  when  the 
work  was  done  we  each  had  nearly  $200 
saved.  Plenty  of  the  men  spoke  English 
and  they  taught  us,  and  we  taught  them 
to  read  and  write.  That  was  at  night, 
for  we  had  a  lamp  in  our  room,  and  there 
were  only  five  other  men  who  lived  in 
that  room  with  us. 

We  got  up  at  half -past  five  o'clock 
every  morning  and  made  coflfee  on  the 
stove  and  had  a  breakfast  of  bread  and 
cheese,  onions,  garlic  and  red  herrings. 
Wc  went  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  and  in 


the  middle  of  the  day  we  had  soup  and 
bread  in  a  place  where  we  got  it  for  two 
cents  a  plate.  In  the  evenings  we  had  a 
good  dinner  with  meat  of  some  kind  and 
potatoes.  We  got  from  the  butcher  the 
meat  that  other  people  would  not  buy 
because  they  said  it  was  old,  but  they 
don't  know  what  is  good.  We  paid  four 
or  five  cents  a  pound  for  it  and  it  was  the 
best,  tho  I  have  heard  of  people  paying 
sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

When  the  Newark  boss  told  us  that 
there  was  no  more  work  Francisco  and 
I  talked  about  what  we  would  do  and  we 
went  back  to  Brooklyn  to  a  saloon  near 
Hamilton  Ferry,  where  we  got  a  job 
cleaning  it  out  and  slept  in  a  little  room 
upstairs.  There  was  a  bootblack  named 
Michael  on  the  corner  and  when  I  had 
time  I  helped  him  and  learned  the  busi- 
ness. Francisco  cooked  the  lunch  in  the 
saloon  and  he,  too,  worked  for  the  boot- 
black and  we  were  soon  able  to  make  the 
best  polish. 

Then  we  thought  we  would  go  into 
business  and  we  got  a  basement  on  Ham- 
ilton avenue,  near  the  Ferry,  and  put  four 
chairs  in  it.  We  paid  $75  for  the  chairs 
and  all  the  other  things.  We  had  tables 
and  looking  glasses  there  and  curtains. 
We  took  the  papers  that  have  the  pictures 
in  and  made  the  place  high  toned.  Out- 
side we  had  a  big  sign  that  said : 

THE   BEST   SHINE    FOR   TEN    CENTS. 

Men  that  did  not  want  to  pay  ten  cents 
could  get  a  good  shine  for  five  cents,  but 
it  was  not  an  oil  shine.  We  had  two  boys 
helping  us  and  paid  each  of  them  fifty 
cents  a  day.  The  rent  of  the  place  was 
$20  a  month,  so  the  expenses  were  very 
great,  but  we  made  money  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  slept  in  the  basement,  but 
got  our  meals  in  the  saloon  till  we  could 
put  a  stove  in  our  place,  and  then  Fran- 
cisco cooked  for  us  all.  That  would  not 
do,  tho,  because  some  of  our  customers 
said  that  they  did  not  like  to  smell  garlic 
and  onions  and  red  herrings.  I  thought 
that  was  strange,  but  we  had  to  do  what 
the  customers  said.  So  we  got  the  woman 
who  lived  upstairs  to  give  us  our  meals 
and  paid  her  $1.50  a  week  each.  She 
gave  the  boys  soup  in  the  middle  of  the 
day — five  cents  for  two  plates. 

We  remembered  the  priest,  the  friend 
of  Ciguciano,  and  what  he  had  said  to  us 
about  religion,  and  as  soon  as  we  came 
to  the  country  we  began  to  go  to  the 
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Italian  church.  The  priest  we  found 
here  was  a  good  man,  but  he  asked  the 
people  for  money  for  the  church.  The 
Italians  did  not  like  to  give  because  they 
said  it  looked  like  buying  religion.  The 
priest  says  it  is  different  here  from  Italy 
because  all  the  churches  there  are  what 
they  call  endowed,  while  here  all  they 
have  is  what  the  people  give.  Of  course 
I  and  Francisco  understand  that,  but  the 
Italians  who  cannot  read  and  write  shake 
their  hands  and  say  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  priest  to  want  money. 

We  had  said  that  when  we  saved 
$1,000  each  we  would  go  back  to  Italy 
and  buy  a  farm,  but  novv^  that  the  time  is 
coming  we  are  so  busy  and  making  so 
much  money  that  we  think  we  will  stay. 
We  have  opened  another  parlor  near 
South  Ferry,  in  New  York.  We  have  to 
pay  $30  a  month  rent,  but  the  business  is 
very  good.  The  boys  in  this  place  charge 
sixty  cents  a  day  because  there  is  so  much 
work. 

At  first  we  did  not  know  much  of  this 
country,  but  by  and  by  we  learned.  There 
are  here  plenty  of  Protestants  who  are 
heretics,  but  they  have  a  religion,  too. 
Many  of  the  finest  churches  are  Protest- 
ant, but  they  have  no  saints  and  no  altars, 
which  seems  strange. 

These  people  are  without  a  king  such 
as  ours  in  Italy.  It  is  what  they  call 
a  Republic,  as  Garibaldi  wanted,  and 
every  year  in  the  fall  the  people  vote. 
They  wanted  us  to  vote  last  fall,  but  we 
did  not.  A  man  came  and  said  that  he 
would  get  us  made  Americans  for  fifty 
cents  and  then  we  could  get  two  dollars 
for  our  votes.  I  talked  to  some  of  our 
people  and  they  told  me  that  we  should 
have  to  put  a  paper  in  a  box  telling  who 
we  wanted  to  govern  us. 

I  went  with  five  men  to  the  court  and 
when  they  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been 
in  the  country  I  told  them  two  years. 
Afterward  my  countrymen  said  I  was  a 
fool  and  would  never  learn  politics. 
''  You  should  have  said  you  were  five 
years  here  and  then  we  would  swear  to 
it,"  was  what  they  told  me. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  that  vote 
here.  Republicans  and  Democrats.  I 
went  to  a  Republican  meeting  and  the 
man  said  that  the  Republicans  want  a 
Republic  and  the  Democrats  are  against 


it.  He  said  that  Democrats  are  for  a  king 
whose  name  is  Bryan  and  who  is  an  Irish- 
man. There  are  some  good  Irishmen, 
but  many  of  them  insult  Italians.  They 
call  us  Dagoes.  So  I  will  be  a  Repub- 
lican. 

I  like  this  country  now  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  have  a  king.  Garibaldi 
didn't  want  a  king  and  he  was  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  lived. 

I  and  Francisco  are  to  be  Americans 
in  three  years.  The  court  gave  us  papers 
and  said  we  must  wait  and  we  must  be 
able  to  read  some  things  and  tell  who  the 
ruler  of  the  country  is. 

There  are  plenty  of  rich  Italians  here, 
men  who  a  few  years  ago  had  nothing 
and  now  have  so  much  money  that  they 
could  not  count  all  their  dollars  in  a  week. 
The  richest  ones  go  away  from  the  other 
Italians  and  live  with  the  Americans. 

We  have  joined  a  club  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  the  evenings.  The  club  has 
rooms  down  in  Sackett  Street  and  we 
meet  many  people  and  are  learning  new 
things  all  the  time.  We  were  very  igno- 
rant when  we  came  here,  but  now  we 
have  learned  much. 

On  Sundays  we  get  a  horse  and  car- 
riage from  the  grocer  and  go  down  to 
Coney  Island.  We  go  to  the  theatres 
often  and  other  evenings  we  go  to  the 
houses  of  our  friends  and  play  cards. 

I  am  nineteen  years  of  age  now  and 
have  $700  saved.  Francisco  is  twenty- 
one  and  has  about  $900.  We  shall  open 
some  more  parlors  soon.  I  know  an 
Italian  who  was  a  bootblack  ten  years 
ago  and  now  bosses  bootblacks  all  over 
the  city,  who  has  so  much  money  that  if 
it  was  turned  into  gold  it  would  weigh 
more  than  himself. 

Francisco  and  I  have  a  room  to  our- 
selves now  and  some  people  call  us 
''  swells."  Ciguciano  said  that  we  should 
be  great  men.  Francisco  bought  a  gold 
watch  with  a  gold  chain  as  thick  as  his 
thumb.  He  is  a  very  handsome  fellow 
and  I  think  he  likes  a  young  lady  that  he 
met  at  a  picnic  out  at  Ridgewood. 

I  often  think  of  Ciguciano  and  Te- 
resa. He  is  a  good  man,  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  she  was  very  beautiful.  May 
be  I  shall  write  to  them  tbout  coming  to 
this  country. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A    Revelation    of   America    to    Germany 

By  Andrew  D.   White,   LL.D. 

United  States  Ambassdor  to  Germany 

[The  following  article  formed  part  of  ttie  address  of  Ambassador  White  at  the  farewell  banquet 
given  to  him  November  11th.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  occasion,  in  which  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Academy  and  leading  representatives  of  science,  liter- 
ature and  art  were  present.  In  a  certain  sense  the  address  of  Dr.  White  was  his  "  farewell  testa- 
ment "  to  Germany.  Previously,  in  various  addresses,  he  had  endeavored  to  reveal  Germany  to  Amer- 
icans ;  he  now  sought  to  reveal  America  to  Grermans,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  growth  of  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  no  function  of  a  foreign 
representative  in  any  great  State 
more  important  than  bringing  the 
nation  from  which  he  comes  and  the  na- 
tion to  which  he  goes  into  a  closer  un- 
derstanding of  each  other.  A  very  emi- 
nent thinker  once  said,  "  The  man  I  do 
not  hke  is  generally  the  man  I  do  not 
know."  The  same  may  be  said  of  na- 
tions. 

Having  long  labored  to  acquaint 
America  with  Germany,  I  may  the  more 
freely  ask  permission  to  do  something 
to  acquaint  Germany  with  America. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  is  a  fact  well  known  to  thinking 
Americans,  but  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  while  on  a  su- 
perficial view  the  most  materialistic  of 
nations,  are,  at  the  same  time,  among 
those  most  powerfully  swayed  by  be- 
liefs, ideals  and  sentiment.  Many  of  you 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt  this;  but,  from 
a  long  experience,  I  can  assure  you  that 
those  gravely  err  in  any  estimate  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  who  leave 
this  fact  out  of  their  calculations.  In  no 
country  can  the  action  of  these  two 
forces — apparently  so  antagonistic — 
making,  on  the  one  side,  for  the  prac- 
tical, and,  on  the  other,  for  the  ideal,  be 
seen  more  vigorously  acting  and  react- 
ing on  each  other,  there  are  utterances 
appealing  to  ideal  considerations  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  in  Daniel 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  in  President 
Jackson's  Declaration  Regarding  the 
Union  and  in  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, which  millions  on  millions  'of 
Americans  regard  as  oracles,  as  inspired 
commands,  compared  to  which  all  mate- 
rial advantage  is  as  nothing. 
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In  every  one  of  the  great  political 
struggles  of  the  Union  thus  far  this  in- 
fluence of  ideals  can  be  clearly  seen,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  regarding  every 
one  of  the  wars  in  which  the  American 
Republic  has  been  engaged  thus  far. 

A  typical  example  was  seen  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  From  a  materialistic 
point  of  view,  the  arguments  against  any 
such  struggle  were  infinitely  strong. 
Every  one  saw  them  and  felt  them.  Still, 
the  deep  sentiment  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual aversion  toward  slavery  more  and 
more  conquered  this  materialistic  feeling. 
It  seemed  for  some  years  that  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  nation  might,  after 
all,  conquer.  We  were  told  that  in  case 
of  war  with  the  slave  power  the  cotton 
supply  would  be  lost,  and  that  grass 
would  grow  in  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities.  There  was  an  enormous  party, 
probably  a  majority,  in  the  Union,  who 
believed  this  doctrine  of  materialism  and 
tried  to  subordinate  to  it  moral  consid- 
eration and  our  national  ideal.  Sudden- 
ly all  this  fabric  of  materialistic  thought 
was  whiffed  away  in  a  moment.  The 
cannon-shot  fired  at  the  American  flag 
on  Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston  gave  a 
united  sentiment  to  the  American  people 
which  swept  away  all  materialistic  con- 
siderations. This  sentiment  was  not  a 
mere  sudden  flash  of  anger ;  it  was  a  con- 
viction and  a  devotion  as  real  and  as  per- 
manent as  that  which  seized  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus on  his  way  to  Damascus.  This  it 
was  which,  against  all  disappointments 
and  defeats,  kept  up  the  courage  and  the 
energy  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  Union 
during  the  four  terrible  years  which  led 
to  the  triumph  of  nationality  and  the  de- 
struction of  slavery. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  keenness 
of  American  dollar  hunting   and  the  de- 
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voutness  oi  American  dollar  worship. 
The  former  1  admit ;  the  latter  I  deny. 
Keenness  in  dollar  hunting"  is  indeed 
great ;  but  I  know  of  no  country  in  which 
money  is  less  worshiped  as  money.  The 
gift  of  over  seventy  millions  of  dollars 
last  year  to  colle^^^es,  libraries  and  uni- 
versities, to  say  n()thin_5^  of  other  vast 
Shifts,  abundantly  ])roves  that,  if  the 
American  knows  how  to  chase  the 
mighty  dollar,  he  also  knows  how  to  use 
it. 

Tt  may  be  said  that  these  great  gifts  by 
millionaires  merely  result  from  a  desire 
to  atone  for  their  making  such  huge  for- 
tunes or  to  erect  monuments  to  their  own 
glory.  Doubtless  there  is  at  times  an  al- 
loy of  this  feeling ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
great  current  of  their  feeling  is  sound 
and  patriotic,  and  I  believe  it  for  the 
reason  that  even  larger  gifts  than  theirs, 
in  the  aggregate,  for  every  sort  of  noble 
purpose,  are  made  by  men  and  women  of 
small  means  througliout  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  President  of 
the  American  Delegation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  The  Hague.  That  con- 
ference was  held  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  were  supposed  to  be, 
and  indeed  were,  more  occupied  with 
every  sort  of  enterprise,  large  and  small, 
than  ever  before  ;  and  yet  no  other  na- 
tion found  time  to  make  such  efforts  for 
the  creation  of  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
and  for  the  establishment  of  every  pos- 
sible guaranty  for  peace.  The  mails 
and  cables  were  burdened  with  messages 
to  us  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  American  Re- 
public. Some  were  eloquent ;  some  easily 
lent  themselves  to  ridicule ;  some  were 
deeply  pathetic.  One,  I  remember,  which 
came  from  a  Protestant  Bishop  in  one  of 
the  remotest  Southwestern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  utterances  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  simply  a  circular  letter  begging  his 
clergy  and  laity  to  put  up  constant  pray- 
ers that  the  chances  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  might  be  increased  by  the  confer- 
ence. This  circular  letter  had  at  least 
one  interesting  result.  It  was  shown  to 
the  late  venerable  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  it  deeply  affected  him. 
I  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  com- 
pare American  materialism  with  Amer- 
ican idealism  during  my  connection  with 


the  Diplomatic  Service.  The  American 
hjubassy  in  I'erlin  has  had,  during  many 
years,  to  deal  with  (juesti(jns  of  material 
interests,  some  very  serious,  but  not  one 
of  them  stirred  a  tithe  of  the  widesj^read, 
deep  feeling  which  was  aroused  in  1899 
by  the  hojje  that  something  might  be 
done  for  humanity  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  chances  for  peace  among  na- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  that  need  surprise 
one  in  my  statement  that  the  American 
people  really,  in  their  hearts,  cherish 
ideals  more  precious  than  material 
gains.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  great 
body  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  American  Lni(jn 
came  to  it  in  obedience  to  religious  and 
political  ideals,  and  that,  in  doing  this, 
they  abjured  all  material  considerations. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  this  immigra- 
tion in  obedience  to  ideal  motives  was 
continued  during  more  than  a  century. 
There  is  nothing  strange,  then,  in  the 
fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  the  American 
people  have  inherited  and  to-day  show  a 
devotion  strong  and  unmistakable  for 
other  than  mere  material  gains. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  Ameri- 
can characteristic.  It  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that,  like  the  German  people,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  most  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  peace.  They  seek, 
above  all  things,  to  live  at  peace  with 
other  nations,  and  to  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  promote  peace  throughout  the 
world.  No  one  really  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  will  gainsay  this.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  devotion  to  peace  would  lead  to 
anything  like  tame  submission  to  wrong ; 
but  it  certainly  is  rendering  war  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  more 
and  more  improbable.  At  various  times 
in  our  recent  history  sensation  mongers 
in  the  press  and  jingo  orators  on  the 
stump  have  striven  to  provoke  belliger- 
ent feelings ;  but  the  sober  second 
thought  has  prevailed,  and,  in  every  case 
where  arbitration  has  been  possible,  there 
has  been  an  overwhelming  insistence 
upon  it  by  the  great  mass  of  American 
citizens.  Probably  no  nation  ever  felt  a 
deeper  and  more  universal  bitterness  to- 
ward another  than  the  United  States  to- 
w^ard  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War.  I  need  not  recall  the  causes 
of  that  feeling;  but  the  great  fact  to  be 
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observed  is  that  President  Grant,  with  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ideas  re- 
the  American  people  at  his  back,  turned  garding  education  which  controlled 
a  deaf  ear  to  demagogs  and  demagog-  American  institutions  of  learning  were 
ism,  to  jingoes  and  jingoism,  and  in-  derived  almost  entirely  from  Great  Brit- 
sisted  that  all  the  questions  at  issue  ain,  since  that  time,  during  the  whole 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  arbitra-  latter  part  of  that  century,  the  ideas  and 
tion.  The  result  is  a  matter  of  history,  methods  which  permeate  and  give  sub- 
Again  and  again  has  the  American  peo-  stance  to  American  instruction  in  every 
pie  demanded  and  obtained  the  peaceful  field,  whether  in  literature,  in  scientific 
settlement  of  questions  such  as,  in  for-  investigation,  in  theology,  in  medicine,  in 
mer  days,  led  so  often  to  war.  The  case  technical  processes,  in  the  whole  range 
just  arbitrated  between  the  United  States  of  higher  instruction,  save  in  law,  have 
and  Mexico  abundantly  shows  this.  come  and  are  coming  from  Germany. 
There  is  yet  one  other  characteristic  Singular  indeed  it  seems  that  while,  to 
of  American  life  to  which  I  wish  espe-  this  hour,  the  outer  forms  of  higher  in- 
cially  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  struction  and  even  collegiate  and  uni- 
constant  and  increasing  respect  for  Ger-  versity  architecture  continue  to  be  de- 
many  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  rived  mainly  from  English  universities. 
Such  respect  surely  leads  to  a  wide-  the  whole  body  of  instruction  is,  by  far, 
spread  desire  for  nearer  acquaintance  most  strongly  influenced  from  Germany, 
and  friendship.  The  manifestations  of  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that,  in  spite 
German  courage,  energy,  patience,  in  the  of  the  wonderful  attractions  of  English 
century  just  ended,  have  especially  con-  university  life,  hardly  more  than  a  hand- 
tributed  to  this  feeling.  Evidences  of  it  ful  of  American  students  are  ever  to  be 
meet  a  thoughtful  observer  at  every  turn,  found  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
One  evidence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ever  while  in  the  German  universities  and  spe- 
increasing  American  demand  for  knowl-  cial  schools  for  advanced  instruction 
edge  of  Germany — of  her  institutions,  of  American  students  are  to  be  found  by 
her  history,  of  her  literature.  An  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  I  need 
American  newspaper  is  considered  as  hardly  point  out  the  effect  of  this  in 
sadly  lacking  in  enterprises  if  it  does  not  strengthening  the  relations  between  the 
frequently  give  its  readers  valuable  news  two  countries.  Every  American  stu- 
or  descriptive  letters  from  Germany,  dent  who  passes  even  a  single  semester 
Such  letters,  while  often  finding  matter  in  a  German  university  absorbs  a  re- 
for  amusement  in  differences  of  custom  spect  for  the  German  fatherland,  grati- 
and  opinion,  are  almost  without  excep-  tude  to  its  institutions  of  learning  and 
tion  fair  in  their  judgments  and  kindly  admiration  for  its  professors.  The  re- 
in their  spirit.  Still  another  evidence  of  suit  of  this  is  that,  more  and  more,  Ger- 
this  feeling  is  to  be  seen  in  the  remark-  man  history,  German  literature  and  the 
able  growth  of  American  higher  educa-  German  language  are  cultivated  among 
tion — scientific,  literary  and  technical —  the  leaders  of  American  thought  in 
during  the  last  forty  years.     It  is  a  cu-  every  field. 

rioUS  fact  that  while,  down  to  the  middle  Berlin,  Germany. 


Compensation 

By  Clay  MacCauley 

Oh  !  were  I  Wind,  I  still  should  know  And  were  I  deaf,  I  still  should  feel 

Ihe  splendid  sun  were  shining:  Elysian  music  round  me: 

His  warmth  would,  through  the  unseen  glow,  In  soundless  ears  would  yet  be  real 

iMll  eyes  for  vision  pining.  The  thrill  that  once  had  found  me. 

So,  were  I  dumb,  'twould  matter  not 

That  words  could  ne'er  be  spoken : 
For  soul  to  soul  can  voice  its  thought 

Though  silence  be  unbroken. 

Boston,  Mass. 


A    Russian's    Impressions    of    America 

By  Professor  F.  de  Martens 

Privy  Councilor  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 

[Professor  de  Martens  Is  the  greatest  authority  In  Russia,  if  not  In  the  world,  on  International 
law.  Ho  sat  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  five  judges  of  the  Venezuela  Arbitration  Tribunal ;  was  the  head  of  the  Russian  delegation  to  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  recent  "  Pious  Fund  "  arbitration,  the  first 
case  to  come  before  the  Hague  Tribunal.  He  now  fills  the  chair  of  International  Law  of  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Last  year  M.  de  Martens  represented  the  Russian  universities  at  the  Yale  Bicen- 
tenary Celebration,  when  an  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  We  shall  print  another  article 
shortly  by  him  on  "  Imperialism  in  America." — Editor.] 

THE  first  impression  produced  on  a  ties  who  frame  and  promulgate  foolish 

European  by  the  environs  of  New  rules  and  instructions  are  also  chosen  by 

York  and  by  the  city  itself,  as  he  the  people.    This  is  the  reason  why  laws, 

sails  up  the  river,  is  extremely  striking,  however   incompatible   they   may  be   in 

He  at  once  feels  that  he  is  entering  a  their   nature,    or    foolish    administrative 

new  country,  where  everything  is  on  a  regulations,  fail  to  disturb  the  ordinary 

grand  scale  and  where  everything  over-  American.     Should  necessity  require  it, 

whelms  him  with  its  huge  proportions,  public  opinion,  the  all-  sovereign  power  in 

Brooklyn  Bridge  strongly  impresses  us.  the  United  States,  will  in  the  end  compel 

The  houses  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  Congress  to  repeal  an  objectionable  law. 

stories,  that  tower  above  the  city,  evoke  It  would  seem  that  the  immediate  pres- 

rather  a  feeling  of  astonishment  than  a  ent  and  contemporary  life  alone  interest 

desire  to  live  in  one  of  them.  Americans.     In  truth,  when  we  look  at 

Unfortunately,  the  grand  impression  and  examine  the  memorials  and  statues 
produced  on  us  by  this  magnificent  city  erected  in  the  different  streets  and 
of  the  United  States,  lying  on  the  pic-  squares  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
turesque  banks  of  the  Hudson,  is  con-  Washington,  in  memory  of  American 
siderably  paralyzed  by  the  incredible  Cus-  heroes  of  the  pen  or  the  sword,  we  can- 
tom  House  tortures  to  which  every  pas-  not  help  being  struck  with  their  littlc- 
senger  by  sea  is  ruthlessly  exposed,  ness  and  the  complete  absence  of  any 
These  Custom  House  regulations  are  so  definite  idea  in  their  work  and  construc- 
humiliating  to  the  passengers  that  it  is  tion.  It  may  be  that  my  opinion  is  the 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  be  al-  result  of  an  optical  deception  or  a  mis- 
lowed  to  exist  in  a  free  country,  whose  taken  personal  impression.  But  it  is  ex- 
Constitution  is  based  on  the  recognition  actly  what  I  felt,  nor  can  I  rid  myself 
of  and  reverence  for  the  equal  rights  of  of  the  idea  that  contemporary  life,  with 
man.  its  noisy  and    confused    successes,  pos- 

More  than  once  during  my  sojourn  in  sesses  for  Americans  a  far  greater  in- 

America  I  was  surprised  at  the  obedient  terest  than  all  their  past. 

spirit  with  which  Americans  submit  to  When  we  stand  at  the  base  of  one  of 

every  law  and  to  every  regulation  issued  these  monuments  and  observe  how  the 

by  the  lawfully  elected  authorities.    This  busy  crowds,  in  their  eager  chase  to  be- 

feeling  of  submission  to  the  law  is  to  be  come    kings    in    the    commercial  world, 

explained  by  the  persistent  consciousness  hurry  past,  with  no  time  to  stop  and  look 

on  the  part  of  each  American  that  he  him-  at  them,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 

self  is  an  active  agent  in  the  enactment  these  bronze  statues  could  come  to  life 

and  promulgation  of  every  law  and  in  and,    descending    from    their    pedestals, 

the  organization   of  all   legal   authority,  could  mingle  with  the  crowd,  these  Wash- 

If    these    laws    or    these    administrative  ingtons,  Jeffersons,  Franklins  and  Emer- 

rules  prove  bad  he  himself  is  to  blame,  sons  would  be  not  a  little  astonished  at 

for  the  laws  are  made  and  sanctioned  by  the  trend  of  contemporary  American  life. 

Congress,    the    members    of    which    are  In  all  probability  they  would  be  glad  to 

chosen  by  the  people ;  and  those  authori-  turn  agrain  into  bronze. 
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The  American  people  have  never 
shown  themselves  wantmg  in  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  dignity  and  real 
significance  of  their  Supreme  Court.  No 
one  in  the  United  States  dares  to  ques- 
tion its  authority,  and  still  less  does  any 
one  venture  to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of 
its  competency,  or  try  to  warp  its  de- 
cisions by  any  side  influence.  It  is  only 
thus  we  can  explain  the  generous  loyalty 
which  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  glad  to  extend 
to  its  presiding  Justice.  At 
one  of  the  receptions  held 
by  the  President  a  visitor  who 
was  being  presented  put  his 
hand  very  familiarly  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  shoulders  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." It  seemed  to  me  that 
"  Mr.  President "  was  in  no 
way  offended  or  shocked  at 
this  unceremonious  behavior. 
l)Ut  I  never  saw  any  one  tap 
the  shoulder  of  Chief  Justice 
Fuller ;  nor  do  I  think  it  likely 
that  at  any  formal  function 
given  by  the  Chief-  Justice  any 
one  would  dare  to  be  guilty  of 
a  like  familiarity. 

All  that  I  saw  and  heard  of 
the  American  system  of  na- 
tional education  has  left  on  me 
a  favorable  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. The  method  of  instruc- 
t  i  o  n  is  characterized  by  a 
marked  simplicity  and  hearti- 
ness. The  relations  between 
teachers  and  scholars  are  not 
formal,  but  rather  friendly  and 
intimate.  The  teachers  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity and  chance  of  making  their 
])Ui)ils  ocularly  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  surrounding  life  and  with 
the  manifestations  of  nature.  The 
pupils  in  class  during  lesson  time 
often  put  (jucstions  to  the  teacher, 
enter  into  (h"scussion  with  him,  ask 
for  explanations  and  defend  their  own 
opinions.  Such  discussions  scarcely  ever 
transgress  the  limits  of  respect  due  to 
the  teacher,  who  always  has  the  means 
of  checking  a  pupil  should  he  forget  him- 
self and  his  position.  Any  collision  be- 
tween a  teacher  and  his  piipils  is  of  rare 


occurrence,  not  from  any  fear  of  threat- 
ening punishment,  but  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  cordiality  of  mutual  relations. 
An  American  teacher  is  not  only  the 
teacher  but  the  trusted  and  sincere  friend 
of  his  pupils.  He  is  interested  in  their 
life,  their  ambitions  and  their  trend  of 
thought.  Not  only  in  the  class-rooms, 
but  also  in  their  walks,  in  their  school 
games  and  in  their  school  solemnities,  the 
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teachers  are  at  one  with  their  pupils,  seek 
their  familiar  intercourse  and  try  to  learn 
their  individual  character. 

There  is  another  not  less  characteristic 
trait  in  American  school  life — a  close  feel- 
ing between  the  school  and  the  family. 
I  never  found  on  the  part  of  American 
parents  the  slightest  trace  of  distrust  or 
enmity  toward  their  children's  school. 
( )n  the  contrary,  the  parents  praise,  ap- 
preciate and  like  their  school,  take  a  live- 
ly concern  and.  together  with  society  at 
large,  are  keenly  interested  in  its  pros- 
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perity  and  successes.  Long-  and  minute  ac- 
counts of  any  school  ceremony,  as,  for 
instance  its  matches,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, literary  debates,  or  hops,  are 
willingly  inserted  in  the  columns  of  the 
local  paper ;  for  all  school  festivities  are 
looked  on  as  public  celebrations. 

This  fortunate  state  of  things  guaran- 
tees the  union  of  the  two  forces,  the 
school  and  the  family,  and  insures  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ideal  end  of  education, 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  men- 
tal and  physical  faculties  of  youth.  In 
this  respect  American  mothers  render  a 
great  and  priceless  service.  Inasmuch 
as  the  fathers  have  all  their  time  occupied 
in  business  affairs  and  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  mothers  devote  them- 
selves with  untiring  zeal  to  the  culture 
and  education  of  their  children.  They 
very  often  accompany  them  to  school,  are 
present  at  the  lessons  and  ha1)itually  con- 
sult with  the  teachers  as  to  their  chil- 
dren's capacities. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  to  the 
existence  of  this  uninterrupted  friendly 
bond  between  the  family  and  the  school 
we  must  attribute  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  American  school.  A  like  community 
of  active  interest  between  school  and  fam- 
ily is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
European  continent.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  only  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  school  and  family  can  we  hope  to 
reach  the  high  aim  of  education  and  cul- 
ture which  should  be  one  and  the  same 
for  all  civilized  peoples. 

Turning  to  higher  education,  we  find 
nothing  in  the  Old  World  equaling  the 
lavish  way  in  which  the  Americans  have 
treated  their  universities,  colleges,  librar- 
ies and  laboratories.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities  are  fabulously  rich.  The 
fact  is  still  more  striking  to  visitors  from 
our  side  of  the  ocean  when  we  see  in  one 
and  the  same  city  several  completely  in- 
dependent universities. 

If  the  life  of  a  professor  at  an  Ameri- 
can university  is  a  happy  and  pleasant 
one,  the  life  of  the  students  is  organized 
after  a  perfect  and  almost  ideal  scheme. 
The  framework  in  which  the  life  of  the 
American  student  is  fashioned  is  so  at- 
tractive that  involuntarily  it  excites  a  feel- 
ing of  envy  in  all  those  who  are  onlv  too 
well  acquainted  with  student  life  in  the 
Old  World,  and  the  more  so  because  its 


outward  features  are  in  thorough  har- 
mony and  accordance  with  its  inner  and 
essential  nature. 

I  was  frequently  struck  during  my  stay 
in  America  with  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  classes  interest 
themselves  very  little  in  the  politics  of 
their  country.  Every  one  is  occupied 
with  his  own  private  affairs,  and  politics 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  special  prov- 
ince of  professional  p(3Hticians.  We  can, 
therefore,  easily  understand  that  Ameri- 
can students  take  far  less  interest  in  the 
political  (juestions  of  the  day  than  we 
might  otherwise  have  expected.  Student 
and  university  interests  cover  so  wide  a 
ground  and  arc  so  engrossing  that  there 
remains  but  little  time  or  even  desire  to 
occupy  one's  self  with  political  squal^bles. 

Every  European  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities  must  have  been  struck 
with  its  two  characteristic  features ;  first- 
ly, the  astonishing  generosity  with  which 
Americans  constantly  come  forward  to 
advance  the  cause  of  national  education, 
and,  secondly,  the  equally  astonishing 
liberality  with  which  the  doors  of  their 
schools  and  universities  are  thrown  open 
to  every  class  of  society.  Several  writers 
have  of  late,  even  in  America  itself, 
thought  fit  to  denounce  these  acts  of  ex- 
traordinary munificence  and  have  at- 
tributed this  colossal  generosity  on  the 
part  of  American  millionaires  in  aiding 
the  development  of  university  culture  to 
motives  of  vanity  and  self-interest.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
accusations  of  this  kind  can  with  more 
propriety  be  brought  against  European 
millionaires,  who  are  lavishly  rewarded 
for  their  liberality  by  titles  and  orders  of 
distinction.  But  Rockefeller,  Carnegie 
or  Stanford  have  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
expect. 

The  American  universities  mainly  win 
our  sympathy  by  the  friendly  relations 
they  have  created  and  maintained  be- 
tween professors  and  students.  If  the 
professors  form  a  "  social  aristocracy  " 
among  the  people  of  America,  the  stu- 
dents are  without  doubt  the  beloved  chil- 
dren of  the  whole  people.  In  America  all 
alike  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  their 
universities  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
university  youths.  The  American  uni- 
versities are  free  and  popular  in  the  full 
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sense  of  those  words.  Fabulous  sums  of 
money  are  constantly  being  made  over 
to  the  universities  and  to  the  students, 
but  always  on  the  one  condition  that  the 
universities  give  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion to  their  pupils,  and  that  the  latter 


occupy  themselves  with  all  necessary  at- 
tention. The  diligence  of  American  stu- 
dents has  always  been  gladly  recognized 
by  all  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  American  universities. 

St,  Petersburg,  Russia. 


Partners 

By   Mrs.    L.    H.    Harris 


I  HAIN'T  done  atellin'  you  about  my 
little  boy  yet,  sir.  We  never  rightly 
knowed  whar  he  got  his  looks  from. 
May  be  he  favored  somebody  he  was  kin 
to  before  we  got  roughed  up  into  moun- 
tain folks.  His  ma's  great  granddady 
was  something  turrible  endurin'  Revo- 
lutionary times,  I've  heered,  an'  he 
mought  have  took  after  him.  Anyhow, 
he  wa'n't  like  me  nor  her,  but  uncom- 
mon fair,  blue  eyes,  with  a  right  smart 
yeller  mane  on  his  head  an'  a  nose  that 
was  naturally  haughty  at  the  end.  Be- 
ing so  young,  he  was  sort  o'.  tubby  to- 
ward the  front,  but  his  legs  were  awful 
straight,  an'  the  way  he  walked  was 
grand. 

I  was  runnin'  a  livery  stable  at  Pine- 
ville,  a  saw  mill  town  in  North  Georgia, 
when  his  ma  died.  Hit  was  a  rough 
place.  Even  the  women  had  got  kind  o' 
desperate  with  the  hardness  of  things ; 
an'  what  with  carougin'  at  night  an'  liv- 
in'  in  the  woods  all  day,  the  men  were 
more'n  half  wild.  Thar  wa'n't  nobody 
about  fitten  to  keer  for  such  a  child  an' 
that's  how  I  come  to  take  him  into  the 
business  with  me.  He  was  three  years 
old  then,  I  was  forty-five,  an'  better  used 
to  horses  than  to  the  ways  of  little  chaps 
like  him.  But  he  never  was  no  trouble, 
an'  I  judged  thar  was  good  stuff  in  him 
by  the  way  he  took  to  the  horses.  When 
you  see  a  fellow,  sir,  as  can't  stand 
horses,  you  may  reckon  on  a  blemish  in 
him  somewhar.  Hit's  about  as  bad  as  if 
he'd  'lowed  he  didn't  like  music,  or  hated 
a  fair  fight!  The  very  dogs  know 
bettcr'n  to  trust  him. 

As  I  was  telling  you,  I  never  had  no 
experience  raisin'  children,  an'  I  'lowed 
from  tlie  failures  I  had  seen  other  folks 
make  hit  wa'n't  much  use  to  try.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  little  boy  go 


his  own  gait,  an'  just  keep  up  with  him  if 
I  could.  Well,  sir !  Hit  was  the  hottest 
race  I  ever  run.  I  laid  my  tail  over  the 
dashboard,  so  to  speak;  but  I  wa'n't  in 
his  class  nohow.  If  you  never  have  tried 
following  a  real  healthy  child,  as  hain't 
worried  with  check  rein  regulations,  in 
an'  out  of  his  mind,  you  don't  know 
much  about  the  inspirations  of  them  lit- 
tle mortals.  But  pretty  soon  I  got  inter- 
ested in  his  little,  performances,  an'  I'd 
been  willin'  to  part  with  half  my  horses 
jest  to  be  in  cahoot  with  him  an'  share 
his  sperits.  Hit  was  the  brand  new  way 
he  had  of  looking  at  things  that  made 
the  whole  world  give  him  pleasure.  I 
have  seen  him  with  his  pinafore  parted 
behind  like  the  tail  of  a  sparrow,  squat- 
tin'  face  to  face  with  a  long  green  grass- 
hopper, an'  every  time  the  old  hopper 
would  crane  forward  an'  sort  o'  click  his 
hind  legs  together  the  little  boy's  eyes 
would  tickle  up  and  he'd  laugh  same  as 
a  man  would  at  a  good  joke.  He  was  al- 
ways amusin'  himself,  an'  he  could  do  it 
with  anything  from  a  June  bug  to  a 
horse.  Once  he  took  up  with  two  old 
black  walnuts,  "  Sam  "  an'  "  Bob,"  he 
called  'em.  An'  thar  wa'n't  no  separat- 
ing him  from  them  walnuts.  He  slept 
with  'em  under  his  pillow,  an'  eat  with 
'em  beside  his  plate.  Sometimes  he 
played  they  were  common  marbles,  then 
again  they  were  race  horses.  And  he'd 
yell  like  a  whole  grand  stand  as  they 
rolled  away  through  the  dust.  The  men 
about  town  come  to  know  them  walnuts 
as  well  as  if  they'd  been. real  horses,  an' 
they  were  always  for  swappin'  the  little 
boy  out'n  his  team.  An'  tho  he  was  a 
mighty  hand  to  trade,  he'd  never  part 
with  "Sam"  nor  "Bob,"  till  one  day 
long  come  a  drummer  with  a  pocketful 
of  chocolate  candy  cigars,  an'  before  I 
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knowed    what    had    happened    he'd    got  never  mortified  him  none  about  his  mis- 

"  Sam  "  in  exchange.     Well,  sir,  the  lit-  deeds.    If  1  found  him  with  his  shirt  off 

tie   boy   was   so   lonesome   that   day   he  in  the  watering  trough  out  thar  on  the 

hadn't  any  heart  for  his  little  innocent  street,  I  bore  in  mind  that  in  a  man  of 

devilments.     About  night  he  let  on  that  that  age   his  decencies  hain't  fully  devel- 

he  couldn't  sleep  without  "  Sam  "  under  oped.    An'  when  he  had  a  mind  to  sleep 

his  pillow,  an'  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  in   his   little   breeches,   I   never   saw   no 

an'   redeem  that  pesky  walnut,   besides  harm  in  that.    1  was  always  keerful,  tho, 

makin'  myself  the  laughin'  stock  of  all  not  to  let  him  know  about  his  being  con- 

the  fellows  in  the  office  for  doing  hit.  ceived  in  sin  an'  born  in  eniquity,  hopin' 

Still,  the  first  thing  that  ever  really  that  he  would  outgrow  the  doctrine  be- 

drawed  us  together  was  his  being  afeared  fore  he  got  old  enough  to  be  discouraged 

of  the  dark.     Thar  wa'n't  many  things  by  hit.     An'  for  the  same  reason  I  told 

he'd  shy  at,  an'  mighty  few  he  couldn't  him    no  tales    on   his   Adam   and    Eve 

understand.    Generally  when  he  chanced  grandparents.    But  I  was  particular  my- 

upon  something  he  didn't  like   he'd  sort  self  not  to  take  apples  that  didn't  belong 

o'  surl  up  and  sulk  around  hit  for  all  the  to  me,  an'  I  never  saw  no  disposition  in 

world  like  a  bull  pup,  skert  to  bite,  but  him  to  steal. 

made  by  nature  so  that  he  couldn't  turn  But  Lord,  sir !  the  lies  that  little  chap 

tail  and  run.     An'  if  thar'd  a  been  any  could  tell  would  shock  a  bishop.     Hit 

way  for  him  to  wriggle  outside  the  dark  wa'n't  no  effort  for  him  to  make  things 

or  for  him  to  slap  his  hand  agin  hit  I  up.    An'  what  astonished  me  was,  he  be- 

reckon  he'd  a  fit  the  shadow  of  the  ele-  lieved  all  his  own  tales.     Sometimes  he 

ments.    But  as  hit  was,  he  used  to  rouse  would  stand  out  in  the  twilight  like  a  lit- 

up  in  the  night,  and  say:  **  Skert,  pop?  "  tie  blue  eyed  spook  lookin'  away  ofif,  an' 

for  he  always  'lowed  hit  was  me  an'  not  I'd  think   certain   he   was   goin'   to   see 

him  that  was  afeerd.     An'  I  humored  the  angels  or  sperits,  but  he  wa'n't  much  at 

notion  till  he  came  to  believe  hit  really  them  sort  of  visions,  I  reckon ;  for  from 

was  me  instead  of  him.     So  before  long  first  to  last  1  never  knowed  him  to  see 

he  was  for  settin'  up  on  my  pillow  when  anybody  with  wings.    I  used  to  think  he 

he  had  bad  dreams  to  protect  me  from  had  a  field  glass  an'  a  trumpet  to  his 

his  own  bugaboos.  mind,  for  he  was  always  seeing  soldiers 

But   he    had   his    off    days    when    he  and  hearing  drums.    Then  again  he'd  tell 

wa'n't  no  sort  of  a  man,  jest  a  little  baby,  an  awful  miracle  about  a  band  of  rob- 

willin'  to  be  muched  up  like  any  other  bers  he  met  down  in  the  field,  whar  thar 

child.     May  be  he  wa'n't  well.     May  be  wa'n't  a  thing  but  rows  of  long  legged 

his  little  belly  hurt  him.     I  never  took  cornstalks    an'    blackberry   briars.       I'll 

no  notice  of  what  he  eat,  jest  let  him  for-  own  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do 

age  around  and  find  out  for  himself  what  about   them   lies,    especially   when    he'd 

would  do  to  eat  an'  what  would  gripe,  came  in  covered  with  red  scratches  after 

But  them  spells  of  babyness  never  lasted  a  bout  with  them  briars  to  tell  me  that 

long.     Most  of  the  time  he  was  wound  him  an'  a  long  green  man  with  a  sword 

up  an'  let  to  go  somewhere  or  to  do  some-  had  had  a  turrible  fight  down  in  the  field, 

thing,  which  he  generally  did  .without  But  at  last  I  made  out  that  he  had  the 

consulting  me  or  the  weather.    '  right  kind  of  man  instincts,  an'  I  wa'n't 

Now  a  man  in  my  business,  sir,  is  the  one  to  browbeat  him  for  the  sake  of 

bound  to  warp  up  somewhere.     Thar's  a  some  old  church  doctrine  that  belonged 

right  smart  of  the  devil  in  horses  an'  a  to  Amranius.     Them  tales  he  told  never 

deal  of  Satan  in  men  as  a  rule,  an'  be-  hurt  nobody.    They  were  jest  the  sword 

tween  the  two  a  livery  man  is  apt  to  get  play  of  his  little  boy  imagination,  an'  I 

his  human  nature  riled  more'n  he  ought ;  'lowed  he'd  learn  to  tell  the  truth  when 

but  after  I  took  the  little  boy  into  part-  he  was  old  enough  to  do  real  deeds  an' 

nership,  I  done  most  of  my  blasphemin'  square  life  with  real  men. 

inside,  not  wantin'  him  to  get  the  habit.  If  you  are  any  sort  of  a  horse  trader. 

As  I  said,  hit  was  little  I  knowed  of  how  sir,  you  can  generally  size  a  man  up  by 

to   train    him,    but    I    didn't    want    any  lookin'  at  him  the  same  as  if  he  had  a 

wicked  way  in  me  to  interfere  with  his  mane  and  tale.    But  thar  hain't  no  index 

growing   up   natural   an'   good.     An'   I  to  a  little  child.    Sometimes  he  is  a  thor- 
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oui^hbred  when  his  sire  was  a  scrub,  an' 
then  again  he  may  be  a  scrub  m  spite  of 
his  registered  stud  book.     Sometimes  he 
has    got    a    pedigree    of    his    own    that 
reaches  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  or  may 
be  hit  reaches  forv/ards  an'  we  don't  know 
hit.    Now  the  httle  boy's  ma  was  a  dumb 
sperited,  gentle  woman,  lived  like  a  can- 
dle burning  in  the  window,  an'  went  out 
like  one  when  the  wind  blows   sudden 
hard  upon  hit ;  an'  I  was  only  a  common 
soldier  durin'  the   war.     Neither   of   us 
had  no  particular  taste  for  fighting  an' 
no  ear  for  music.    Yet  the  little  boy  had 
the  blood  of  a  crusader  in  his  veins.  The 
little  spark  of  life  that  made  him   had 
come  up  through  some  old  knight's  hel- 
met, sir !     One  day  when  he  was  about 
four  years  old  an'  had  got  his  short  legs 
forked   into  a  pair  of  breeches   a   man 
came  to  order  a  team,  an'  while  he  was 
waitin'  he  fetched  out  his  flute  to  blow  a 
tune.    The  Marseilles  hymn,  tho  I  didn't 
notice  hit  at  the  time.     But  God  bless 
you !  the  little  boy  did.    He  was  watchin' 
me  buckle  the  horse  in  the  shaves,  when 
the    call :    "  To    arms !    To    arms !    Ye 
braves !  "  sounded,  an'  thar  he  stood  a 
moment  listenin'  as  if  he  had  heered  a 
voice  away  back  of  him  callin'.     Then 
out   he  stepped  an'  marched   down   the 
dusty  road  keepin'  time  as  if  he  had  been 
born  for  nothing  else.    Well,  sir,  when  I 
saw  that  I  let  go  the  hold  backs  an'  give 
the  rebel  yell !     To  think  he  had  the  in- 
stinct to  answer  a  battle  cry  an'  the  gift, 
sir,  of  a  double  quick  step  against  the 
enemy,  even  if  hit  was  a  foreign  tune 
that  touched  off  his  courage ! 

From  that  time  on   T  saw  what  he'd 


been  born  for,  an'  I  began  to  teach  him 
tactics.  We  fit  an'  bled  our  way  through 
most  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  me  a-tellin'  him  whar 
this  general  stood,  and  that  one  fell  as 
we  went  along.  But  the  one  thing  I 
never  could  teach  him  was  that  some- 
times the  Yankees  whipped  us.  When 
we  came  to  Gettysburg  he  promised 
faithful  to  stick  to  the  record ;  but  hit 
wa'n't  no  time  till  his  little  valor  had  got 
the  best  of  history  an'  he  was  mowing 
down  them  victorious  Yankee  cornstalks 
to  beat  the  band ! 

So  we  went  on  for  a  year,  me  taking 
every  chance  I  could  get  to  play  out  a 
battle  scene  with  him,  or  if  hit  was  fair 
weather  we  camped  outside,  drank  our 
coffee  from  a  cantine  an'  slept  upon  the 
ground  like  real  soldiers.  But  a  man  nev- 
er knows,  sir,  whar  God's  hand  will 
touch  him.  Many  a  time  I  planned  how 
I  could  manage  if  the  stables  caught  fire, 
or  if  the  stock  died,  or  if  somebody  else 
came  in  to  share  the  trade;  but  I  never 
once  thought  of  losin'  that  little  soldier. 
He  just  growed  right  along  like  a  colt 
without  a  blemish.  An'  I  had  begun  to 
lay  by  to  send  him  to  West  Point,  for  I 
was  bound  he  should  be  a  colonel  in  the 
army  at  least.  But  one  night  in  the  win- 
ter, after  he  was  five,  he  jest  took  sick 
sudden  like  an'  died.  I  ain't  never  been 
so  as  I  could  talk  about  that  yet.  I  can't 
forget  hit  enough  to  recollect  hit  without 
sufferin'  all  through  ag'in.  But  one 
thing  I  take  comfort  in  knowin',  thar 
never  was  a  little  fellow  as  had  a  better 
time  while  he  was  living. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


Ave    Roma 


SEPTEMBER  20th,  1870 

By  George  Benson  Hewetson 

Through  long  millenniums  of  renown,  Where  Scipio's  crushing  soul  of  fire 

From  timeless  reaches  vast  with  power,  Resolved  to  ashes  Punic  pride; 

Where  Fame's  loud  splendors  blaze  and  crown     Where  C-esar,  in  his  large  desire. 


Large  deeds  of  thy  prodigious  hour, 
To  trumpet  blare  and  roll  of  drum, 
In  magic  of  great  life  there  come 

Red  visions  of  thy  might  of  old. 
Chained  nations  at  the  victor's  car; 

The  prowess  of  thine  arms  extolled 
By  the  loud  brazen  i)omp  of  war, 

Above  the  earth,  beneath  the  sky, 

The  (l;mntl«-^s  legions  sweeping  by 


Fed  thee  with  life  of  lands  that  died; 
Where  Regulus,  confronting  death, 
Ransomed  thy  valor  with  rich  breath, 

When  from  cold  hights  of  life  sublime. 
Unsullied  by  the  shade  of  shame. 

Flashed  in  the  skyey  vast  of  Time 
The  starry  splendor  of  his  name ; 

A  constellation  fixed  and  clear, 

In  white  reproof  of  cringing  fear. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Where    Cuba    Stands 


By  General  Emilio  Nunez 


[General  Nunez,  Govei'nor  of  the  Province  of  Havana,  Cuba,  who  has  from  time  to  time  written  for 
The  Indei'ENDEnt  Interesting  comments  upon  Cuban  affairs,  defines  liere  with  extreme  candor  the 
manner  In  which  the  subjects  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  and  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  are 
regarded  in  the  island. — Editor.] 


SOME  months  ago  I  had  the  rather 
depressing  office  of  forecasting,  in 
the  pages  of  Tue  Independent,  a 
numher   of   consequences   which,   in   the 
opinion  of  men  well  informed  as  to  con- 
ditions in  Cuha,  appeared  certain  to  en- 
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sue,  if  conditions  in  the  United  States,  as 
they  existed  then  with  regard  to  recip- 
rocal trade  relations,  should  not  be  modi- 
fied in  the  immediate  future.  Until  the 
independent  government  of  Cuba  was  es- 
tablished I  had  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  loyal  and  very  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  When  I  became  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  of  the  coun- 
try of  my  birth  T  sacrificed  by  no  means 
and  in  no  degree    the  affection  and  the 


interest  I  feh  in  what  had  so  long  been 
the  country  of  my  adoption. 

The  article  I  prepared  for  these  pages 
while  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
still  had  the  question  of  reciprocity  under 
consideration  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  nature 
of  an  argument,  if  not  a  plea,  for  gener- 
ous treatment  to  a  people  impoverished 
by  the  misfortunes  of  generations  and 
much  in  need  of  help,  if  it  was  to  take 
its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
But  even  then  I  spoke  with  a  desire  as 
earnest  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  I  did  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba. 

In  the  hope  that  my  words  might  open 
clearly  to  American  eyes  conditions  then 
existing  and  untoward  developments 
which  might  arise,  I  went  into  an  ex- 
haustive explanation  dealing,  first,  with 
the  genuine  regard  in  which  the  United 
States,  its  people  and  their  interests,  were 
held  throughout  the  island ;  second, 
showing  the  pressing — indeed,  cruel — 
necessity  which  lay  upon  the  Cubans  for 
conducting  their  business  so  that  it 
should  be  not  only  profitable,  but  imme- 
diately and  largely  profitable ;  and, 
finally,  how  keenly  eager  and  how 
shrewdly  energetic  European  nations — 
like  England  and  Germany — were  al- 
ready showing  themselves  to  be  in  their 
endeavors  to  insure  to  their  merchants 
and  manufacturers  the  bulk  of  Cuba's  im- 
port trade. 

The  course  of  events  since  that  time 
has  verified  every  forecast  which  was 
made.  Eui'opean  countries,  realizing  the 
value  of  the  prizes  in  trade  that  awaited 
them,  have  engaged  to  give  concessions 
to  Cuba  much  more  extensive  than  could 
then  have  been  foreseen.  The  people 
of  Cuba,  for  all  their  desire — which 
amounted  almost  to  an  anxiety — to  be 
well  with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  inclined  by  dire  necessity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  Eu- 
rope has  so  solicitously  put  forward   and 
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the  United  States  has  so  studiously  with-  tained  a  total  of  400,000  bales,  and  was 
held.  Meanwhile,  actual  trade  has  gone  disposed  of  at  low  prices,  altho,  happily, 
on,  with  the  balance  of  increase,  as  to  not  at  a  cash  loss,  as  was  the  sugar. 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  favor  The  crop  of  sugar  for  the  coming  year 
of  Europe,  but  only  to  the  degree  nor-  is  estimated  at  800,000  tons,  all  to  be  dis- 
mally warranted  by  extension  of  credit  posed  of  at  prices  much  better  than  those 
to  Cuba's  tradespeople  which  Europe's  of  last  year,  because  of  the  abrogation 
merchants  discerned  to  be  wise  and  of  the  European  bounties  on  beet  sugar, 
those  of  the  United  States  have  not,  thus  The  crop  of  tobacco  for  the  current  year 
far,  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  is  already  baled,  and  its  volume  corre- 
require  any  very  serious  attention.  sponds  to  that  of  the  crop  of  1901.    But 

The  state  of  affairs,  as  regards  Cuba's  its   selling  price,    especially   as   regards 

trade  relations  with  Europe  on  the  one  Vuelta  Abajo  and  Partido  leaf,  is  already 

hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  markedly  enhanced — for  no  reason  other 

may  be  summed  up  thus :  than  the  circumstance  that  no  tobacco  in 

The  United  States,  by  reason  of  pro-  the  world  can  equal  Cuba's  product, 
pinquity  and  lower  prices,  holds  a  frac-        The  corollary  of  the  comparison  be- 

tion  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  Cuba's  im-  tween  the  two  years  is  that,  within  the 

port  trade.  Europe — and  especially  Eng-  first  half  year  of  her  existence  as  a  na- 

land,  Spain,  France  and  Germany,  in  the  tion,  Cuba  has  given  evidence  incontro- 

order  given— takes  up  the  remainder,  be-  vertible  of  her  industrial  stability.    And 

cause   of  the  better  quality  of  articles  Cuba  knows  it. 

sold,  because  of  the   adaptation  of  its        It  was  the  cry  of  a  despairing  people 

wares  to  the  desires  of  Cuban  buyers,  be-  that  was  heard  in  the  Congress  and  by 

cause  of  extension  of  credit  and  because  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one  year 

of  the  care  the  Consuls  of  the  European  ago,  when  Cuba  appealed  for  the  reduc- 

Governments  bestow  upon  all  considera-  tion  of  the  tariffs  on  sugar  and  tobacco, 

tions  that  can  influence  trade.    The  future  It  is  the  proffer  of  a  nation  assured  of 

as  it  may  be  seen,  somewhat  darkly,  in  prosperity  which  is  tendered  in  exchange 

the  present,  places  the  United  States  in  for  reciprocity  to-day. 
the  position  of  being  still  reluctant  to  ac-        The  people  of  Cuba  purchase  from  the 

cord    positively    to    Cuba    opportunities  United  States  imports  the  total  value  of 

which  its  competitors   in  Europe— ^not-  which  is  about  $29,000,000.     From  Eu- 

ably     England     and     Germany  — have  rope,  the  imports  that  are  bought — and 

very  willingly  vouchsafed.    Conspicuous  paid  for  on  a  longer  credit — reach  a  total 

among  those  opportunities  are  the  abro-^  of  $32,000,000.    With  a  reduction  by  the 

gation  of  the  bounties  on  beet  sugar  by  United  States  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and 

all  the  European  Governments,  and  the  tobacco  of  50  per  cent.  Cuba  could  af- 

permission  given  Cuba  to  compete  with  ford   to  turn  over  to  that   country,   by 

the  producers  of  beet  sugar  in  all  the  means  of  differential  tariffs,  her  market 

markets  of  the  Continent,  of  which  the  in  mass.    Estimating  that  advantage  on 

most  important  is  Great  Britain.  the  basis  of  current  consumption  of  im- 

Thus  far  the  United  States  has  lost  lit-  ported  products  alone,  there  is  awaiting 

tie  or  nothing  of  its  trade  in  the  markets  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the 

of  Cuba.    It  has  practically  held  its  own.  United  States  a  grand  total  of  $60,000,- 

It  is  the  future  that  is  deserving  of  grave  000,  to  be  had  not  for  the  asking,  but  for 

consideration    in    the    light    of    the   en-  mere  acquiescence.    The  trade  of  Europe 

deavors  of  Europe  to  influence   Cuban  under  such  conditions  would  amount  to 

trade ;  in  the  light  of  the  still  kindly  dis-  no  more  than  three  or  four  million  dol- 

position  of  the  people  of  Cuba  toward  lars  annually. 

the  United  States ;  and  in  the  light  of  the        If  Cuba  were  to  give  that  $60,000,000 

need  of  profitable  markets  for  her  own  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  a 

products  which  is  weii^hing  upon  Cuba  pitiful  20  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  two 
\yith  a  necessity  becoming  more  impera- .  vital  tariffs,  Cuba  would,  knowingly,  de- 

tive  with  every  passing  day.  liberately  and  with  set  purpose,  cut  her 

The   sugar    crop    of    Cuba   last    year  own  throat, 
amounted     to    600,000    tons,     sold     at        This,  then,  is  the  situation  as  it  stands, 

ruinous   prices.     The   tobacco   crop   at-  It  is  clearly  understood  by  all  intelligent 
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Cubans.    It  is  fully  comprehended  by  all  to  Cuba  a  reduction  of  no  more  than  20 

tariff   experts    in    the   Congress    of    the  per  cent.,  the  Cuban  Congress  is  set  in 

United  States.    And  it  is  most  keenly  ap-  its  resolution  to  concede  to  the  United 

preciated  by  every  Government  in  Eu-  States  no  more  than  a  corresponding  vol- 

rope.  ume  of  the  Cuban  imports. 

Its  solution  depends  so  largely  upon  a        Of  all  men  in  Cuba  to-day,  there  is  no 

number  of  factors,  of  which  all  are  patent  one  who,  because  of  long  residence  in  the 

to  those  who  follow  the  adjustments  of  neighboring  republic  and  of  many  and 

nations,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  com-  deep  personal  obligations  to  its  people, 

ment  upon  them  here.  holds  the  United  States  in  an  affection 

Trade    should,    legitimately,    be     re-  so  endeared  as  Sefior  Palma,  the  Presi- 

garded  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  dent.    If  it  were  at  all  possible,  he  would 

trade  alone.    That  is  a  theorem  which  re-  give  to  the  United  States  in  trade  such 

quires  no  demonstration ;  it  is  merely  one  concessions  as  the  people  and  the  Con- 

of  the  tritenesses  of  business.  But  it  con-  gress  of  that  country  could  desire.     But 

stitutes   the  obvious   rejoinder  to  those  wholly  apart  from  his  personal  inclina- 

who  so  passionately  accuse  the  Cubans  of  tions  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  own 

ingratitude   because,   the   United    States  countrymen  and  they  rely  upon  him  to 

having  helped  them  to  independence,  they  fulfill  it  in  the  light  of  their  present  needs 

decline  to  allow  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  and  with  an  eye  single  to  their  future 

Tobacco    Trust    to    help    themselves    to  welfare.    And  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  is, 

Cuba.  above  all,  a  Cuban. 

The  gratitude  the  Cuban  people  owe.  There  is  one  factor  of  gravest  moment 
and  are  very  eager  to  acknowledge,  is  to  that  is  liable  to  complicate  the  problem 
be  found  in  the  thanks  due  to  the  wise,  of  the  tariff  which  both  parties  to  its  so- 
far-seeing  and  truly  disinterested  efforts  lution  must  seriously  consider.  That  is 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Piatt  Amendment.  And  in  order  that 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  opposition  my  personal  bias  may  be  immediately  ap- 
in  his  own  party,  at  the  risk  of  imperil-  parent  I  may  remark  that,  as  a  member 
ing  what  the  quidnuncs  of  Republican-  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Ha- 
ism  declared  must  be  defeat  at  the  Con-  vana  one  year  ago,  I  exercised  all  my  in- 
gressional  elections,  and  in  the  face  of  fluence  to  secure  its  passage  by  the  Con- 
every  consideration  which  has  been  ad-  vention ;  and  I  voted  for  it  in  the  con- 
duced and  has  not  been  magnanimous  in  viction  that  my  ballot  was  cast  wisely, 
its  inspiration  or  shrewd  in  its  ultimate  It  was  not  that  I  believed  the  Piatt 
commercialism,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  held  Amendment  was  in  any  way  a  good  thing 
unalterably  to  his  purpose  of  giving  for  Cuba  or  for  the  United  States;  it  was 
Cuba  her  chance  at  the  markets  of  the  because  I  knew  that,  without  the  indorse- 
United  States  and  of  conserving  to  the  ment  of  the  measure  by  the  Constitu- 
United  States  its  hold  upon  the  trade  of  tional  Convention,  the  military  occupa- 
Cuba.  The  Cuban  people  know  so  well  tion  of  Cuba  would  drag  on  its  inter- 
all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for,  and  minable  length  until  the  independent 
hope  so  much  from  all  his  policy  means.  Government  of  Cuba  would  remain  a 
that  they  feel  toward  him  in  their  trying  trivial  child's  play  within  a  palisade  of 
days  of  peace  as  they  felt  toward  his  pre-  bayonets.  The  Cuban  people  needed,  in 
decessor  in  their  cruel  days  of  war.  order  to  insure  their  fitness  for  self  gov- 

I  h-^ve  defined  here,  as  explicitly  as  ernment,  not  coddling  or  paternal  super- 
word:^  will  permit,  the  feeling  of  the  vision,  but  a  sense  of  complete  responsi- 
Cuba  people  at  large  with  regard  to  bility  for  their  every  deliberate  act. 
reciji  jcity  with  the  United  States.  That  To-day  I  may  say  frankly  the  Piatt 
feel'.ng  has  been  crystallized  in  the  Con-  Amendment  is  an  object  of  disgust  on  the 
gress  at  Havana  to  such  an  extent  that,  part  of  the  Cuban  people.  And  that,  too, 
in  my  opinion,  a  reciprocity  which  affords  in  spite  of  its  embodiment  in  our  Consti- 
to  the  United  States  the  monopoly  of  tution.  We  are  pledged  to  make  a  treaty 
the  Cuban  market  cannot  be  conceded  which  will  give  to  the  United  States  coal- 
for  anything  less  than  a  reduction  on  the  ing  stations  in  some  parts  of  the  island ; 
sugar  and  tobacco  tariffs  amounting  to  50  to  maintain  perfectly  sanitary  conditions 
per  cent.     If  the  United  States  concede  throughout  our  territory ;  to  abstain  from 
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concessions  of  territory  to  any  nation 
whatever;  to  submit  to  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  whenever 
the  Government  of  Cuba  proves  to  be 
unable  to  protect  the  Hves  and  the  prop- 
erty of  its  own  citizens,  and  to  make  no 
loan  the  interest  of  which  is  not  guar- 
anteed of  payment  from  the  normal  rev- 
enues of  the  Government. 

The  Cubans,  under  all  these  restric- 
tions, feel  that  they  are  not  masters  of 
themselves.  The  most  objectionable  of 
the  provisions  is  the  right  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
next  in  disfavor  is  the  compulsion  we  are 
under  to  accord  coaling  stations. 

The  Cuban  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration find  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Con- 


stitution, quite  as  disagreeable  as  do  the 
people.  But  they  are  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  republic,  and  they  are 
obligations  which  have  been  voluntarily, 
altho  most  reluctantly,  assumed.  The 
treaty  will  probably  be  consummated  in 
due  time. 

Meanwhile  the  best  course  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  who  have  at  heart  a 
judicious  settlement  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  would  be  a  temporary 
cessation  of  agitation  of  the  topic  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment.  The  question  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  relations  is  the  near  and 
dominant  issue.  And  Cuba — in  its  peo- 
ple, its  Congress  and  its  administration — 
is  prepared  and  eager  to  meet  the  United 
States  on  any  basis  that  may  appear  rea- 
sonably equitable. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Chile's    Aim    in    South    America 

By   Gerardo   Zalles 

[Senor  Gerardo  Zalles,  the  present  Consul-General  of  Bolivia  resident  in  New  York,  was  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  and  was  on  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  many  of  the  events  he  describes. — Editor.] 


THE  Republic  of  Chile  holds  to-day 
a  position  dominating  the  entire 
west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
treaty — a  secret  pact — which  was  signed 
with  Colombia  and  came  only  recently  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  nations  in  its  gen- 
eral provisions,  grants  to  Chile  rights 
and  privileges  and  commercial  conces- 
sions equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  made  in 
1854  between  Colombia  and  her  North- 
ern neighbor.  The  United  States  has 
now,  in  the  Southern  continent,  a  power- 
ful rival — powerfully  accredited  under 
treaty — in  all  interests  which  converge 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  upon 
any  canal  that  may  be  constructed. 

Whoever  should  seek  to  forecast  the 
consequences,  immediate  and  remote,  of 
Chile's  treaty  with  Colombia,  would  be 
ambitious  of  prophecy  beyond  the  pre- 
science which  belongs  even  to  genius  in 
statesmanship.  But  whoever  under- 
stands the  policy  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile  in  this  hemisphere  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  may  well  turn  grave 
in  contemplation  of  the  future. 

A  gentleman  named  Abraham  Konie 


was  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  Chilean  Lega- 
tion at  La  Paz,  in  August  of  1900,  writ- 
ing letters  which  were  to  constitute,  later, 
very  interesting  divisions  of  a  "  Diplo- 
matic Note,"  when  it  should  come  to  be 
given  to  the  world  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  pamphlet  had  the  destiny  of  a  yellow 
cover  and,  when  it  was  published  in 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States — a  republic  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  whose  citizens  had  some 
capital  invested  in  the  Southern  half  of 
the  hemisphere — it  contained  merely  a 
little  correspondence  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Konig  to  Senor  Villazon,  as  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations  of  Bolivia ;  and 
from  the  pen  of  Sefior  Villazon  to  Mr. 
Konig,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile  to  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 
While  Mr.  Konig  was  writing  his  con- 
tributions to  the  material  for  the  yellow 
backed  pamphlet,  Senor  Rafael  Errazariz 
Urmaneta,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  Chile,  found  occasion  to  have 
a  talk — quite  informally — with  Sefior 
Cesario  Chacaltana,  the  Minister  of  Peru, 
resident  in  the  capital  of  Chile.     He  ex- 
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changed  the  cxcjuisitcly  polite  greetings 
which  belong  to  the  country  and  to  the 
customs  of  Chilean  society,  and  remarked 
thoughtfully,  but  smilin,^-ly: 

"  Senor,  my  Government  is  persuaded 
that  the  present  time  is  most  opportune 
for  the  re-establishment  of  really  cordial 
relations  between  our  own  countries." 


"Senor  Trmaneta,"  returned  Senor 
Chacaltana,  his  face  fhishin<i^  into  a  ^low 
of     surprise     and      haj)py     anticipation, 

Peru  will  be  only  U)o  deeply  i^ratified 
to  welcome  any  overtures  that  can  make 
its  relations  with  Chile  as  just  as  they 
should  be,  and  as  cordial  as  they  can  be." 

"  T  am  delighted,  Senor.     My  sugges- 
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tion  is  this :  If  our  interests  were  to  be 
united  in  the  partition  of  Bolivia,  we 
would  be  more  than  friends— we  would 
be  allies.  And  some  of  the  debris,  al- 
lotted to  the  Argentine  and  to  Brazil, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  either  of 
those  two  Governments  to  feel  neglected 
or  aggrieved." 

The  flush  on  the  face  of  the  Peruvian 
Minister  turned  to  a  stern  pallor;  his 
eyes  blazed  with  a  diflferent  light  from 


in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And  the 
larger  Republic  in  the  North,  so  securely 
established  in  its  strength,  had  no  more 
comprehension  of  the  tragic  drama  which 
was  being  played  than  it  has  of  the  later 
acts,  on  which  the  curtain  of  South 
American  politics  now  rings  up  and 
down  in  such  a  swift  succession  of  events. 
A  glance  at  sequential  maps  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chile  will  convey,  in  its  sim- 
plest yet  most  impressive  form,  a  com- 


The  Cathedral  of  Arlca.    A  conspicuous  place  of  worship  in  ttie  disputed  territory 


the  kindly  gleam  which  had  beamed  in 
them  a  moment  before.  He  swung 
around  on  his  heel,  very  rudely,  and  ob- 
served: -^111 
"  I  will  be  party  to  no  such  turpitude." 
The  next  steamer  that  sailed  bore  the 
Peruvian  Minister  to  Lima.  And,  since 
that  day  in  August,  1900,  the  Republic 
of  Chile  has  lacked  a  Minister  from  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

The  proposition,  so  frankly  submitted 
to  Senor  Chacaltana,  was  a  mere  over- 
ture in  the  working  out  of  a  major  phase 
of  Chile's  aim  in  South  America.  That 
aim  is  the  control  of  all  that  is  valuable, 
of  all  that  makes  for  dominating  power, 


prehension  of  the  Chilean  ambition  as 
clearly  as  the  determination  of  an  angle 
must  fix  the  ultimate  extension  of  its  in- 
closing lines : 

Northern  limit  of  Chile,  under  the 
Spanish  Viceroys — 2y  degrees.  South 
Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of  Chile,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  independence  in  1821, 
through  encroachments  upon  Bolivian 
territory,  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of 
nitrate  deposits — 24  degrees.  South  Lati- 
tude ;  207  miles  advance.  Claims  pend- 
ing for  territory  as  far  as  23  degrees. 
South  Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of  Chile  in  1874,  under 
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the  protocol  drawn  up  between  Chile  and  Iglesias  convoked  an  assembly  which  he 
Bolivia— 24  degrees,  South  Latitude —  declared  to  be  **  National,"  and  the 
the  207  miles  advance  being  finally  and  Treaty  of  Ancon  was  ratified  in  March, 
definitely  acknowledged.  1884.  In  August  the  Peruvian  Army  re- 
Northern  limit  of  Chile  in  1883 — ^8  volted  against  Iglesias  rnd  he  was  driven 
degrees,  South  Latitude ;  advance,  along  from  the  country. 

the  coast  line,  414  miles.  The  Treaty  of  Ancun  satisfied  Chile 

Chile  adopted  her  national  motto  "  Por  in  her  ambition  for  the  possession  of  all 

la  Rason  6  la  Fiicrza,"  in    1821,  when  the  nitrate  producing  territory  belonging 

she  gained  her  inderpendence.     It  meant  to  Bolivia  and  Peru.     It  was  the  first 

"  By  Reason,  or  by  Force."    It  appeared  time  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemi- 

in  1825  on  her  coins.     It  has  been  her  sphere  that  territory  was  seized  and  held 

active  inspiration  ever  since.    '  without  compensation.     Besides  the  Bo- 

In  1879   Bolivia,  on  the  west  coast  of  livian  Province  of  Antofagasta  and  the 

South  America,  was  the  owner  of  the  Peruvian    Province   of   Tarapaca,   Chile 

sea  port,  Antofagasta,  with  a  wide  strip  seized  and  held  the  provinces  of  Tacna 

of  territory   separating  Chile   from:  the  and  Arica,  which  were  to  continue  in  her 

Province  of  Tarapaca,  belonging  to  Peru  possession  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 

on  the  North.     The  nitrate  beds  in  the  When  the  decade  was  past,  Peru  was  to 

Bolivian    territorial    strip    were     owned  have  the  opportunity  of  regaining  them, 

largely  by  Chileans.    Bolivia,  desirous  of  by  a  favorable  vote  of  the  inhabitants  and 

increasing  her  revenues,  levied  an  export  by  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  in  silver, 

tax  of  ten  centavos  per  quintal  upon  the  As   for  hapless  Bolivia,  she  was  given 

nitrate  output.     Chili  first  declared  the  vague  hopes  that  a  sea  port  might  be 

tax    was    an    invasion    of    her    citizens'  granted  her  in  plate  of  the  ravished  An- 

rights ;  next,  she  declared  war.     Bolivia  tofagasta ;  but  a  definite  promise  was  not 

had  a  secret  treaty  for  mutual  defense  made. 

with  Peru.  Her  Northern  neighbor  came  It  was  gigantic  piracy,  and  it  has  had 
faithfully  to  her  aid ;  and,  from  that  gigantic  results.  Since  the  great  nitrate 
moment,  Bolivia  ceased  to  be  a  factor  ■  war,  according  to  Sefior  Alejandro  Gar- 
in  the  conflict.  land,  the  eminent  South  American  stat- 
Bloody  strife  endured  for  the  next  ,  ist,  the  revenues  which  Chile  has  derived 
four  years.  Peru,  taken  unawares,  from  the  conquered  territories  have 
fought  gallantly  against  overwhelming  amounted,  in  South  American  silver,  to 
military  and  naval  force.  But  the  Prov-  $2,647,438,000.  The  value  of  the  terri- 
ince  of  Tarapaca,  which,  like  its  Bolivian  tory  taken  from  Bolivia  he  estimates  as 
neighbor  on  the  South,  contained  enor-  being  $650,000,000  in  South  American 
mously  valuable  nitrate  deposits,  was  silver.  Here  is  a  grand  total  of  $3,300,- 
overrun  by  the  Chilean  soldiery;  and,  000,000  in  silver — or  $1,140,000,000  in 
with  the  assurance  of  defeat,  came  the  gold — as  the  fruits  of  one  war  of  con- 
assurance  also  that  the  victor  knew  the  quest.  The  greatest  indemnity  previous- 
merits  of  the  spoils,  and  was  resolved  to  ly  recorded  in  history  was  that  paid  by 
have  them.  France  to  Germany  in  1871,  amounting 
The  war  had  been  marked  by  a  series  to  5,000,000,000  francs,  or  $1,000,000,- 
of  Peruvian  misfortunes.  Garcia  Cal-  000.  The  indemnity  exacted  by  Chile 
deron,  the  President,  was  sent  as  a  pris-  was  $140,000,000  greater, 
oner  to  Valparaiso  in  1881.  With  chaos  In  Alsace  Lorraine  Germany  gained  a 
in  Peru  and  the  Chilean  forces  in  Lima,  purely  agricultural  province  which  paid 
General  Miguel  Iglesias,  on  August  31st,  its  new  possessor,  in  cash  revenues,  no 

1882,  walked  into  the  Government  Palace  more  than  sufficed  for  its  administration, 
in  Lima;  declared  himself  President  de  Chile,  in  its  new  possessions,  gained  ni- 
facto,  and  formed  a  Cabinet  of  his  cro-  trate  deposits  which  were  instantly  sold 
nies.  He  resumed  negotiations  with  the  by  the  conquering  Government  for  large 
Chilean  generals  in  occupation  and  made  sums  to  private  concerns.  The  deposits, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  surrendered  to  almost  as  instantly,  became  subject  to  an 
Chile  the  Province  of  Tarapaca.  The  export  tax  far  higher  than  Bolivia  ever 
treaty  was   concluded  'on   August   20<"h,  dreamed  of  levying. 

1883,  and  the  invaders  evacuated  Lima.  Chile  became  the  heir  of  nations.    The 
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nitrate  beds  brought  an  income  very 
nearly  equal  to  all  her  other  revenues,  as 
a  Government,  put  together.  We  may 
compare  two  years  of  revenue,  which 
were  nearly  two  decades  apart : 

1880. — Total  revenues,  in  Chilean  sil- 
ver, $10,500,000.  ''Import  duties  at  Val- 
paraiso constituted  $7,800,000,  or  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  amount. 

1899. — Total  revenues,  in  Chilean  sil- 
ver, $101,000,000.  Through  the  custom 
houses  of  Iquique  and  Antofagasta 
came  $51,000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
full  amount.  Nearly  all  of  those  mil- 
lions which  constituted  the  50  per  cent, 
were  export  duties  on  nitrate. 

For  twenty  years  the  excess  of  rev- 
enue, steadily  increasing,  went  to  the 
purchase  of  naval  and  military  supplies. 
The  ships  of  the  Chilean  Navy  are  made 
of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  nitrates. 

There  are  5  armor  clad  cruisers,  2 
second-class  cruisers,  2  third-class  cruis- 
ers,  II  gunboats,  4  destroyers,   15  first- 


class  torpedo  boats  and  4  second-class 
torpedo  boats,  and  more  are  on  the  stocks. 

"  By  Reason  or  by  Force,"  Chile  has 
brought  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  into  a  condition  of  armed  peace, 
similar  to  that  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
balance  of  power  must  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards   and  at  all  expense. 

The  republics  around  her  are  drained 
dry  by  military  expenditures  far  in  ex- 
cess of  their  means  and  of  their  native 
necessities.  National  welfare,  commerce 
and  industry,  on  all  sides  of  her,  show 
the  anaemia  of  their  distress. 

Ever  since  the  doubtfully  valid  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  Bolivia 
and  Peru  have  attempted  to  secure  from 
Chile  the  concessions  which  the  Treaty 
promised,  or  their  Harpagon  intimated 
might  be  made.  Bolivia — not  strong 
enough  to  compel  respectful  treatment 
— has  been  put  ofT  with  the  insolence 
of  a  calm  disdain.  Peru,  when  the 
ten   years'    limit    for    the   occupation   of 


Jho  Stalue  ol  A.liuin.l  (;.;„.,  in  Ci.iia.,  iviu.  wlu,  was  slain  lij^viuing  hand  to  hand  on  the  dock  of 
his  monitor  nw  -  Mnascar.'  ^^hU■h  alone  almost  defoalodlhe  four  (Miilean  warships  it  had  eu- 
K'HKod.      In  A<lmiral   (Jraiis  lion«.r  the  Chileans  themselves  have   affi.xed   a    broDze   tablet   upon   the 


monitors  bHltered  hulk 
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Tacna  and  Arica  expired  in   1893,  nine  ([uestion  of   restitution,   announced   that 

years  ago,  was   never  able   to  ol)tain   a  Tacna's  mountains  being  Chile's  defen- 

satisfactory  answer  as  to  when  the  plebi-  sive  boundaries,  Tacna  must  remain  an 

scite  would  take  place.     It  was  hoped,  integral  part  of  Chile's  territory.  Chilean 

with  a  fond  trust  in  the  Providence  which  soldiers  must  nail  it  down, 
sometimes    stirs    an    anuised    finger    in         1  Bolivia,  in  her  ref|ucst  for  restitution 


'J'he  Morro  of  Arica,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  remnants  of  the  I'eruvian  army  under  General  Bol- 
ognesi  leaped  down  into  the  sea.     Fifteen  hundred  defeated  but  dauntless  I'eruvians  perished 


South  American  affairs,  that  with  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nitrates  would  come 
the  restoration  of  the  land.  But  the  Ger- 
man generals  who  were  hired — with  ni- 
trate— to  make  the  Chilean  Army  a  fight- 
ing force  fit  for  other  battlefields  and 
other  foemen,  made  a  geographical  dis- 
covery. The  frontier  of  the  Tacna  was 
so  imposingly  moimtainous  that  the  Ger- 
man generals  declared  it  to  be  the  natural 
defensive  boundary  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  fall  of 
last  year,  Senor  Rafael  Egaiia,  of  San- 
tiago de  Chile,  prepared  quite  a  learned 
monograph,  which  received  the  official  in- 
dorsement of  the  Chilean  Government, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Republic  to  all  of  its 
legations  and  consulates.  Chileans  are 
great  on  monographs  and  pamphlets. 
Seiior  Egafia,  after  reviewing  the  vexed 


of  territory,  was  quite  importunate,  like 
all  beggars  who  dare  not  threaten.  Herr 
Konig  was  sent  to  Bolivia  as  Special  En- 
voy to  consider  the  justice  of  the  nation's 
claim.  His  decision  w'as  made  in  his  ulti- 
matum, which  the  yellow  pamphlet  pre- 
sented to  official  and  unofficial  eyes.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  novel  declarations  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  which 
South  America — and  a  heedless,  smiling 
world — ever  read. 

Said  the  Special  Envoy : 

"  It  is  a  widespread  error,  daily  reasserted 
both  by  the  press  and  in  the  street,  to  affirm 
that  Bolivia  has  the  right  to  demand  a  port  as 
compensation  for  her  littoral. 

"  It  is  not  so.  Chile  has  occupied  the  lit- 
toral and  taken  possession  of  it  by  the  same 
right  Germany  annexed  to  the  Empire  Alsace 
and   Lorraine,   by  the   same  right  the  United 
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States  of  America  have  taken  Porto  Rico. 
Our  rights  are  the  outcome  of  victory,  the 
supreme  law  of  nations. 

"  That  the  littoral  is  rich  and  worth  many 
millions,  that  we  already  know.  We  keep  it 
because  it  is  valuable;  should  it  not  be  valu- 
able, then  there  would  be  no  interest  in  keep- 
ing it. 

"At  the  termination  of  a  war  the  victorious 
nation  imposes  her  conditions  and  demands 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred.  Bolivia 
was  vanquished,  had  no  means  to  pay,  and 
surrendered  her  littoral. 

"  The  surrender  is  indefinite,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  was  thus  set  down  in  the  Pact  of 
indefinite  Truce.  It  was  an  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional surrender  in  perpetuity. 

"  Chile,  therefore,  owes  nothing,  is  bound  to 
nothing,  and  much  less  to  the  cession  of  a  belt 
of  land  and  a  port. 

"And,  therefore,  the  bases  for  peace  proposed 
and  accepted  by  my  Government,  amounting 
to  large  concessions  to  Bolivia,  must  not  only 
be  considered  as  equitable,  but  as  generous  as 
well." 

The  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  ad- 
miration for  Chile's  generosity  was  char- 
acteristically Teutonic.  Chile  must  not 
be  blamed  for  everything. 

While  Herr  Konig  was  tearing  Bo- 
Hvian  hopes  in  tatters,  and  while  Sefior 
Urmeneta  was  suggesting  the  dismem- 
berment of  her  naked  body,  represent- 
atives of  Chile  were  making  treaties  of 
commerce  and  defense  with  little  Ecua- 
dor on  the  North  of  Peru.  In  any  quar- 
rel over  boundaries,  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  the  Chilean  Navy,  in  return  for 
commercial  advantages,  is  to  support 
Ecuador.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  throughout  South  America, 
and  the  belief  is  that  Ecuador  has  Chile 
for  an  ally,  with  all  her  strength,  in  any 
possible  quarrel  on  every  possible  pre- 
text, which  may  be  picked  with  Peru. 
Chile's  representatives  for  the  last  two 


years  have  been  negotiating  in  Central 
America  treaties  of  reciprocal  "  trade  and. 
friendship"  with  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica 
and  Salvador.  The  Galapagos  Islands 
west  of  Ecuador  are  likely  to  be  of  direct 
value  in  the  future  to  the  United  States 
for  the  location,  in  ^ome  safe  harbor,  of 
a  coaling  station  which  shall  serve  as  the 
naval  base  for  the  protection  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  It  would  be  Chile's  pol- 
icy to  block  the  way  to  the  concession  by 
Ecuador  of  any  such  privilege.  The 
means  thus  far  taken  promise  to  be  effi- 
cient. 

The  object  of  this  course  of  diplomacy 
is  obvious.  It  is  Chile's  purpose  to  con- 
trol the  commerce  and  politics  of  the 
West  Coast.  When  the  Isthmian  Canal 
comes  to  be  built  by  the  United  States, 
Chile  will  be  found  there,  ensconced,  as 
ami  intime — as  the  actual  Power — with 
which  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
pelled to  deal.  This  condition  of  affairs 
would  have  been  more  evident  in  the  case 
of  Nicaragua  than  of  Panama.  Chile 
was  never  before  a  close  friend  of  Co- 
lombia, which  was  rather  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize with  Peru.  But  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Isthmus  there  followed  promptly 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Chile 
and  the  Isthmian  Republic,  which  bound 
the  two  so  closely  together  that  the  new 
ally  of  Colombia,  out  of  the  strength  of 
her  naval  establishment,  pledged  herself 
to  furnish  Colom.bia  with  the  war  ship 
for  which  the  necessity  amounted  to  the 
exigency  of  a  crisis. 

In  a  word,  the  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  will  bring  the  United 
States  face  to  face  with  an  aggressive 
military  and  naval  power,  and  one  that  is 
opposed  to  it  at  almost  every  point  of 
national  economy  and  political  ambition. 

New  York  City, 
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The    Struggle    for     Existence    Among    Bacteria 

By  H.  W.  Conn 

Professor   ok  Biology   in   Weslevan  UNivgRsnv 

YEARS  ago  scientists  and  pseudo-  cies  which  sprang  up  at  the  outset.  Af- 
scientists  used  to  excite  the  imag-  ter  some  years  it  will  become  evident  that 
ination  of  the  reading  pubHc  by  the  hardy  grasses  and  some  few  other 
descriptions  of  the  wonderful  events  tak-  hardy  plants  have  obtained  the  final  pos- 
ing place  in  a  drop  of  water  as  shown  by  session  of  the  soil,  and  so  firmly  do  they 
the  microscope.  The  so-called  animal-  hold  it  that  they  effectually  stop  the 
culae,  their  life  and  death  and  their  com-  growth  of  the  many  species  of  plants 
bats  with  each  other  have  all  been  the  sub-  whose  seeds  are  still  lying  in  great  num- 
ject  of  many  a  vivid  description.  But  bers  in  the  soil.  Finally  the  field  would 
while  fascinating,  because  dealing  with  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  will  remain 
such  minute  creatures,  these  descriptions  year  after  year,  commonly  covered  with 
only  illustrated  the  great  law  of  living  na-  some  kind  of  grass  which  grows  constant- 
ture  which  has  been  called  the  struggle  ly,  modified  only  by  slight  changes  with 
for  existence,  a  law  affecting  high  and  the  seasons.  Such  a  conquest  by  the 
low,  great  and  small  alike.  Among  the  grasses  has  been  a  struggle  in  which  hun- 
larger  animals,  this  law  has  been  thor-  dreds  of  species  of  plants  have  been  en- 
oughly  studied  in  every  aspect  until  its  gaged,  in  which  most  have  been  van- 
workings  have  become  a  part  of  general  quished  and  a  few  hardy  species  have 
knowledge,  understood  not  only  by  natu-  come  off  victors.  Such  a  battle  has  been 
ralists,  but  by  the  reading  public  in  gen-  fought  in  every  uncultivated  field  which 
eral.  Larger  animals  are  in  constant  is  now  occupied  by  the  grasses  or  other 
struggle  with  each  other  for  food  and  for  hardy  plants. 

a  place  in  which  to  live,  grow  and  repro-  Not  only  does  such  a  struggle  for  ex- 

duce.  istence  concern  the  larger  animals  and 

No    less    intense,    indeed,    apparently  plants,  and  the  older  microscopists'  "ani- 

more  intense  tho  not  so  evident,  is  the  malculse,"  but  recent  study  is  showing 

struggle  that  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  a  similar  struggle  for  existence  going  on 

kingdom.     Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  ten-  constantly   between    the   representatives 

acre  lot  carefully  plowed,  harrowed  and  of  organisms  even  more  minute  than  the 

raked  until  it  is  deprived  of  every  trace  famous  "  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water  " 

of  living  plant,  and  then  let  us  imagine  which  so  interested  our  fathers.     Mod- 

that  this  lot  should  lie  unmolested  for  ern  science  has  learned  of  a  new  world 

fifty  years.     The  soil  would  be  quickly  of  still  smaller  beings.     Nature  is  filled 

sown  with  many  kinds  of  seeds,  and  dur-  with   that   minute   group   of   organisms 

ing  that  fifty  years  there  would  be  an  in-  which  have  been  named  bacteria.     These 

tense  struggle  for  life  between  the  plants  are  present  in  all  bodies  of  water,  in  air, 

which  sprouted  from  them.  A  great  num-  in    soil    and,    indeed,    in   practically   all 

ber   of   vigorous   plants    would   quickly  places  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.       In 

spring  up,  grow  for  a  time,  ripen  and  their  little  life  they,  like  the  higher  or- 

shed  their  seeds.     Others  would  follow  in  ganisms,  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 

long  succession,  and  year  after  year  the  existence  whose  intensity  is  quite  beyond 

process  would  be  repeated.     But  present-  that  which  concerns  larger  beings, 

ly  it  would  be  found  that  some  of  the  An  example  of  such  a  bacteriological 

plants  which  grew  vigorously  at  the  out-  struggle   for  existence   which  has   been 

set  fail  to  make  their  reappearance,  while  most  studied  is  the  history  of  a  quart  of 

other  more  hardy  species  gradually  take  milk.     This  example  is  especially  signifi- 

possession  of  the  soil.  As  the  more  hardy  cant  because  public  interest  has  recently 

plants  thus  occupy  the  soil  they  crowd  been  excited  in  regard  to  the  bacteria 

out  of  their  places  the  large  number  of  present  in  milk.     Much  has  been  said  in 

quickly  growing  but  less  persistent  spe-  recent  years  about  milk  bacteria,  but  un- 
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fortunately  most  of  the  facts  known  by 
the  pubhc,  and,  indeed,  by  bacteriolo- 
gists, have  been  very  largely  misleading. 
A  lot  of  milk  may  be  aptly  compared 
to  the  ten-acre  lot  of  soil  which  has  been 
referred  to  above.  Milk,  when  secreted 
by  the  cowj  is  like  soil  free  from  traces  of 
living  organisms,  for  when  first  secreted 


unmolested    field    after    every    trace 
growing  plants  had  been  removed 


ot 
In 


the  milk  the  bacteria  begin  to  grow  as 
the  seeds  grow  in  the  field,  but  with  a 
rapidity  vastly  surpassing  that  of  our 
field  plants.  Generations  of  bacteria  fol- 
low each  other  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity.    So  rapidly  do  the  bacteria  grow 
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A  drop  of  mjlk  very  highly  magnified,  showing  bacteria.  Each  blacl<  dot  or  line  represents  bac- 
teria, while  the  circles,  marked  c,  are  drops  of  fat  (cream).  The  bacteria  marked  a  represent 
/>M<rc/////,fy  species  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  marked  h,  which  are  Iwtic  specief^. 
n  the  milk  had  been  older  this  relation  would  have  been  reversed.  The  other  bacteria 
are  species  with  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  milk 


it  contains  no  bacteria  at  all.  But  dur- 
ing the  period  of  milking,  the  milk  is 
sown  with  bacteria  in  Considerable  num- 
bers and  of  many  different  kinds.  The 
number  of  bacteria  that  find  their  way 
into  the  milk  during  the  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  milking  will  compare  well  with  the 

f 
an 


v.^.T  wi  iiuiiMuw  uiii  Loiiipare  well  witli  tlu 
number  of  seeds  of  different  species  oi 
l)l.'iiits  which  niigln  find  tlicir  wav  into  ar 


and  multiply  that  in  the  course  of  forty- 
eight  hours  a  larger  number  of  genera- 
tions of  descendants  will  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  milk  than  will  appear  in  our 
ten-acre  lot  in  the  course  of  fifty  years. 
As  concerns  numbers  of  generations,  for- 
ty-eight hours  is  as  long  a  period  of  ex- 
istence for  bacteria  as  fifty  vears  of 
growth  is  for  the  higher  plants.' 
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The  bacteria  which  get  into  milk,  tho 
appearing  nuich  aHke  to  the  microscope 
(see  figure),  are  of  many  (Hfferent  spe- 
cies, each  capable  of  producing  certain 
effects  upon  the  milk.  The  taste,  appear- 
ance and  color  of  the  milk  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours  is  widely  different  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  bacteria  which 
get  a  chance  to  act  upon  it.  Among  the 
bacteria  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  sown 
in  the  milk  during  an  ordinary  milking 
there  is  one  group,  containing  many  va- 
rieties, which  has  the  power  of  producing 
putrefaction  and  decay,  shown  at  a  in  the 
figure.  These  bacteria  are  able  to  act 
upon  the  ingredients  of  the  milk  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  their  chemical 
destruction,  and  to  produce  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  decomposition  products 
with  vile  odors  and  tastes,  a  phenomenon 
called  putrefaction.  If  these  micro-or- 
ganisms should  develop  abundantly  in  the 
milk  it  would  soon  become  vile  smelling 
and  tasting,  not  only  unpleasant  to  the 
palate,  but  unwholesome  for  purposes  of 
food.  The  growth  of  such  bacteria  would 
totally  ruin  the  milk.  Not  only  do  they 
ruin  milk,  but  they  have  a  similar  action 
upon  butter  if  they  grow  in  cream,  and 
an  even  more  disastrous  action  upon 
cheese,  the  third  product  from  milk. 
Cheese  is  always  kept  for  several  weeks 
before  it  is  ready  for  market.  If  these 
putrefying  bacteria  have  the  opportunity 
of  developing  in  cheese  during  this  rip- 
ening period  they  produce  in  a  short 
time  extremely  vile  tastes  and  odors,  and 
give  a  character  to  the  cheese  which  ab- 
solutely ruins  its  taste,  destroys  its  mar- 
ket value  and  indeed  converts  it  into  an 
extremely  unwholesome  product. 

Now,  it  chances  that  in  fresh  milk  the 
putrefying  bacteria  are  almost  always 
present  in  considerable  numbers ;  indeed 
in  many  cases  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  bacteria  present  in  a  lot  of 
freshly  drawn  milk  belong  to  this  gen- 
eral type  of  putrefying  organisms.  In 
other  cases  the  proportion  is  consider- 
ably less  than  half,  and  they  may  be  ab- 
sent. In  most  samples  of  freshly  drawn 
milk  the  putrefying  bacteria  are  present 
in  large  numbers,  quite  sufficient  to  ruin 
the  milk  rapidly  if  they  get  an  opportu- 
nity. 

In  addition  to  the  putrefying  bacteria 
there  is  nearly  always  present  in  freshly 
drawn  milk  a  second  type   (marked  h), 


which  has  a  very  different  action  upon  the 
milk.  These  bacteria,  if  growing  abun- 
dantly, act  U])on  the  milk  sugar  present  in 
the  milk  and  convert  it  into  lactic  acid, 
whose  presence  sours  the  milk.  These 
organisms,  the  lactic  bacteria,  thus  sour 
the  milk  but  do  not  cause  its  putrefaction. 
The  lactic  bacteria,  however,  are  common- 
ly present  in  milk  in  far  less  number  than 
the  putrefying  forms.  Indeed,  in  fresh- 
ly drawn  milk  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  lactic  bacteria  are  so  few  in  numbers 
that  by  ordinary  bacteriological  methods 
they  cannot  be  discovered  at  all.  The 
source  of  these  lactic  bacteria  is  possibly 
from  the  dust  of  the  hay  in  the  barn,  pos- 
sibly from  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  the 
hairs  of  the  cows  and  possibly  elsewhere. 
From  some  source,  at  all  events,  lactic 
bacteria  are  almost  sure  to  be  sown  in  the 
milk  during  the  milking,  but  the  number 
is  usually  very  small.  If  we  study  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  are  found  in  the 
milk  at  the  close  of  the  milking  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  putrefying  species 
would  lead  us  to  expect  to  see  the  milk 
soon  undergo  putrefaction,  while  the 
small  number  of  lactic  bacteria  would 
suggest  that  they  would  have  little  chance 
of  making  themselves  noticed  (see  fig- 
ure). 

But  in  nature's  struggle  for  existence 
the  victory  is  not  always  on  the  side  of 
numbers.  These  lactic  organisms, 
whether  few  or  numerous,  are  sure  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  struggle 
that  takes  place  in  the  milk.  They  are 
like  to  the  few  grass  seeds  which  have 
been  scattered  over  the  ten-acre  lot  in 
our  illustration  given  before.  If  we 
study  this  sample  of  milk  in  successive 
hours,  each  hour  representing  a  genera- 
tion, or  even  more,  we  find  that  gradually 
the  few  lactic  organisms  present  at  the 
outset  become  thoroughly  adapted  to  their 
new  habitat.  Soon  they  begin  to  grow^ 
and  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  It  is 
true  that  nearly  all  the  other  species  of 
bacteria  also  multiply  rapidly  in  the  milk 
for  a  while,  so  that  by  the  time  the  milk 
is  twelve  hours  old  or  more  the  total  num- 
ber has  increased  prodigiously.  At  twelve 
hours  old,  if  kept  at  70  degrees  F.,  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  there  being  frequently  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  to  each  cubic 
inch.  But  whereas  all  species  of  bacteria 
multiply  somewhat  during  this  time,  the 
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lactic  bacteria  seem  to  be  better  adapted  organisms  that  may  have  been  present  at 
to  the  life  in  the  milk,  and  more  vigorous  the  outset.  The  struggle  for  existence 
than  other  species.  Hour  by  hour  the  has  been  won  by  the  species  at  the  outset 
number  of  lactic  bacteria  increase  with  numerically  the  weakest, 
the  others,  but  increase  more  rapidly  than  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  changes 
any  of  the  others.  In  each  successive  hour  which  appear  in  the  milk  are  chiefly  due 
the  percentage  of  the  lactic  organisms  to  the  action  of  the  lactic  organisms, 
rises.  Starting  with  one  per  cent,  of  the  Since  the  lactic  bacteria  prevent  the  fur- 
whole,  or  even  less,  the  lactic  organisms  ther  development  of  the  putrefying  germs 
soon  reach  ten  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent.,  the  milk  does  not  putrefy  even  tho  kept 
and  from  this  point  their  proportion  rises  many  days,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
still  more  rapidly  until  in  the  course  of  in  its  relation  to  the  value  of  the  milk, 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  they  frequently  since  soured  milk  is  not  especially  un- 
comprise  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  or  wholesome,  while  decayed  milk  is  de- 
even  more.  cidedly  injurious.  In  the  ripening  of 
During  all  of  this  time  most  of  the  cream  for  butter  making  also  the  lactic 
species  of  bacteria  originally  present  have  bacteria  prevent  an  undesirable  putrefac- 
been  increasing  also  in  actual  numbers,  tion.  Even  more  noticeably  is  this  true 
altho  all  species  except  the  lactic  types  in  cheese,  for  during  the  ripening  of  the 
have  been  slowly  decreasing  in  percent-  common  cheeses  there  is  a  similar  growth 
age,  which  would,  of  course,  follow  from  of  the  lactic  bacteria  which  gradually 
the  rapid  relative  growth  of  the  lactic  crowds  into  the  background  the  develop- 
types.  After  the  lactic  bacteria  have  be-  ment  of  all  other  types.  Putrefying  bac- 
come  relatively  abundant,  comprising  per-  teria,  which  would  soon  cause  the  putre- 
haps  half  of  all  present,  we  see  that  the  faction  of  the  cheese,  are  prevented  from 
further  history  of  this  intense  struggle  growing  and  spoiling  the  product  as  they 
of  existence  shows  them  rapidly  gaining  would  do  if  the  lactic  bacteria  did  not 
the  mastery  over  all  other  species.  They  prevent  their  growth, 
mount  up  now  in  numbers  with  surpris-  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that 
ing  rapidity,  while  all  other  types,  includ-  the  lactic  bacteria  present  in  milk  must 
ing  the  putrefying  bacteria,  become  less  be  in  a  way  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
and  less  abundant.  Finally  the  develop-  protecting  the  milk  from  the  action  of 
ment  of  the  lactic  bacteria  completely  other  organisms  whose  effect  upon  the 
checks  the  growth  of  all  other  species.  In  milk  would  be  much  more  deleterious, 
milk  which  has  stood  until  it  has  begun  To  the  dairymen  interested  in  making 
to  show  traces  of  turning  sour  the  lactic  cheese  and  butter  the  lactic  bacteria  are 
species  form  over  ninety  per  cent.,  and  therefore  always  useful.  They  are  like 
finally  very  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  vigorous  growing  grass  which  covers 
of  all  the  bacteria  that  are  present  in  the  the  fields  and  prevents  the  profuse  growth 
milk.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  of  the  numerous  weeds  that  would  spring 
other  types  of  bacteria,  tho  more  abun-  up  were  the  grass  not  in  possession  of  the 
dant  at  first,  have  been  slowly  pushed  into  soil.  Altho  they  do  cause  the  milk  to 
the  background  by  the  vigorous  growth  sour,  they  must  on  the  whole  be  looked 
of  the  lactic  species.  In  the  end  the  milk  upon  as  friends  rather  than  foes.  The  fact 
may  be  compared  to  the  old  field  pos-  that  the  intense  struggle  for  existence  be- 
sessed  by  the  vigorous  growing  grasses,  tween  the  bacteria  in  milk  products  is 
which  so  firmly  hold  their  possession  of  practically  always  won  by  the  lactic  bac- 
the  soil  as  to  prevent  absolutely  the  teria  is  alone  responsible  for  the  dairy- 
growth  of  any  other  species  of  plants.  So  man's  ability  to  make  good  butter  and 
in  the  milk  at  the  end  of  the  forty-eight  cheese,  for  were  this  not  the  case  these 
hours  the  lactic  bacteria  have  obtained  products  would  be  practically  sure  to  pu- 
such  a  firm  hold  that  they  stop  complete-  trefy  and  decay. 
ly  the  growth  of  any  other  types  of  micrs)-  Middletown,  conn. 


Tolstoy 

By  J.   W.   Bienstock 

Literary  Representative  op  Count  Tolstoy  at  Paris 


A  SMALL  village  in  Switzerland,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, became  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age for  the  civilized  world.  The  most 
distinguished  savants,  the  greatest  states- 
men and  crowds  of  humbler  thinkers 
came  there  to  greet  the  patriarch  of  Fer- 
ney,  to  hear  and  receive  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  Thus  every  thought  or  phrase 
of  Voltaire  made  its  way  across  the  world 
before  even  being  written  down.  The 
intellectual  world  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teeenth  century  also  had  its  place  of  pil- 
grimage, the  little  Russian  village  of 
Yasnaia  Poliana,  where  had  retired,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  intimate 
friends,  the  illustrious  writer,  Leon  Tol- 
stoy, born  the  28th  of  August  (old 
style),  1828.  No  writer  or  philosopher 
of  our  time  has  enjoyed  so  much  author- 
ity and  fame  as  Count  Tolstoy.  The 
least  article  from  his  pen,  his  opinion  on 
any  question,  soon  made  the  round  of  the 
world's  press  and  was  commented  on  as 
an  important  literary  matter. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  sum  up  his  work. 
We  only  wish  to  sketch  in  few  words  his 
literary  activity  during  these  latter  days. 

The  life  of  Leon  Tolstoy  can  be  di- 
vided, like  his  work,  into  two  distinct 
periods.  The  first  period  ends  in  the 
year  1885,  the  second  continued  from 
that  epoch  till  the  present.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  literature  was  made  with  his 
short  stories  and  a  few  articles  in  various 
reviews,  indifferently  received ;  his  novel, 
"  The  Cossacks,"  first  established  his 
reputation.  Knowing  Tolstoy's  later  life, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  novel, 
"  The  Cossacks  "  was  sold  to  pay  gam- 
bling debts.  But  he  tells  us  so  himself 
in  an  unpublished  letter,  given  further 
on.  From  "  The  Cossacks,"  1862,  until 
1880  was  the  period  of  the  great  ro- 
mances and  epics,  such  as  "  Anna  Ka- 
renina,"  "  War  and  Peace,"  "  Intimate 
Happiness,"  and  his  many  other  well- 
known  works. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  beau- 
tiful philosophical  writings,  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  throughout  the  whole 
world.  During  this  period  Count  Tolstoy 
devoted  his  powerful  talents  as  a  thinke." 


and  writer  to  the  study  of  ereat  moral 
and  social  questions,  to  the  realization  of 
a  better  life,  based  on  the  practice  of 
pure  Christian  doctrine.  All  his  literary 
works  ("  Resurrection,"  etc.)  during  this 
last  period  are  alike  in  that  each  one  en- 
folds and  develops  one  idea,  or  several, 
drawn  from  his  philosophical  treatises, 
so  that  they  satisfy  both  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  reader  and  the  needs  of  his  soul  in 
search  of  eternal  truth. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  here  his  vari- 
ous philosophical  writings;  they  are, 
moreover,  very  well  known,  having  been 
translated  and  published  in  all  languages 
and  countries.  We  shall  only  add  that 
Tolstoy  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  con- 
ceive and  write  about  admirable  theo- 
ries ;  he  put  his  ideas  into  practice  in  his 
own  life.  For  example,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize property,  and,  consequently,  literary 
property.  So  he  publicly  renounced  all 
pecuniary  remuneration  for  his  writings, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  be- 
longed to  the  public.  He  made  but  one 
exception  in  favor  of  his  last  great  novel, 
"Resurrection,"  which  was  sold  for  con- 
siderable sums  in  various  countries.  This 
money  was  destined  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  removal  to  Canada  of  the  Douk- 
hcbors,  expelled  from  Russia  and  whom 
Tolstoy  had  defended.  This  is  what  he 
wrote  concerning  the  sale  of  "  Resurrec- 
tion," on  the  2d  of  November,  1898,  to 
his  relative  and  representative,  Mr.  V. 
TchertkoflF,  at  Christ  Church :  * 

"  Since  an  enormous  sum  of  money  is 
plainly  still  lacking  for  the  Doukhobors,  this 
is  what  I  think  of  doing.  I  have  some  un- 
finished stories,  '  Resurrection,'  and  a  few 
others,  v/ith  which  I  am  just  at  present  very 
busy.  I  should  h'ke  to  sell  them  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  possible  to  an  English  or 
American  paper,  and  use  the  money  for  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Doukhobors.  These  stories  are 
written  in  my  old  manner  (that  is  to  say  like 
'  War  and  Peace,'  '  Anna  Karenina,'  and 
others),  which  I  do  not  approve  of  now.  If 
I  corrected  them  until  I  was  satisfied  I  should 
never  finish  them.  If  I  agree  to  send  them 
to  an  editor  I  shall  be  obliged  to  let  them 
appear  just  as  they  are.  I  did  this  once  be- 
fore with  my  novel,  *  The  Cossacks.'     I  could 

*  We  translate  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
Count  Tolstoy. 
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not  finish  it,  but  I  lost,  at  that  time,  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  play,  and  to  pay  my  debt 
I  gave  that  novel  to  the  editor  of  a  paper. 
The  excuse  at  present  is  much  nobler,  and 
if  the  novels  do  not  satisfy  my  present  stand- 
ard of  art,  that  is  to  say  if  they  are  not 
within  the  reach,  in  form,  of  every  one,  at 
least  they  are  not  harmful  in  their  contents 
and  may  even  be  useful  to  mankind.  That 
is  why  I  think  I  had  better  have  them  printed 
at  once  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  commit 
tee   for   the   emigration   of   the    Doukhobors." 

The  friends  of  Tolstoy  wrote  at  this 
time  that  they  never  remembered  having^ 
seen  him  work  with  such  ardor  and  ease. 
Tolstoy  himself  wrote  to  Tchertkofif: 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
but  I  am  wholly  absorbed  in  '  Resurrection.' 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  it  will  be  a 
good  and  useful  work  and  sometimes  that  I 
am  giving  way  to  '  my  passion.'  " 

A  few  days  later  Tolstoy  wrote : 

"  I  can  take  no  interest  in  anything  but 
'  Resurrection ;  '  as  the  bomb  increases  in 
swiftness  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  so  I 
when  I  approach  the  end.  I  cannot,  no,  I 
cannot,  I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  anything 
but  that." 

The  work  on  this  great  romance  tired 
Tolstoy  much,  and  on  Feb.  5th,  1899,  he 
wrote : 

"  I  suffer  from  great  physical  and  moral 
weakness.  I  feel  that  there  are  quantities  of 
things  to  be  done,  that  time  slips  away  and 
1  do  nothing.  I  feel  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing and  would  like  to  hide  somewhere, 
where  no  one  could  find  me  or  touch  me." 

And  in  another  letter : 

"  I  am  occupied  in  writing  and  put  all  my 
strength  into  it.  Other  emotions  pass  through 
me,  but,  thanks  to  God,  I  see  more  and  more 
light,  and  feel  more  and  more  that  I  am  not 
the  master  of  my  life,  but  the  workman.  I 
do  not  think  of  what  will  result  from  what 
I  do,  but  only  of  what  I  am  doing,  and  usual- 
ly my  soul  is  happy.  I  feel  alone  but  not 
isolated." 

In  the  same  letter,  further  on : 

"  I  have  just  glanced  over  '  The  Leaves 
of  Free  Speech'  (Lcs  feuilles  de  la  parole 
libre).*  While  reading  them  I  thought, 
what  shall  I  do  in  order  that  they 
may  be  known  by  all  or  by  the  majority. 
It  seemed  to  luc,  perhaps  I  am  deceiving  my- 
self, this  Trading  would  make  an  irresistible 
impression  upon  any  man  not  prejudiced  and 
not   wholly  bad.     I   should   not   have  believed 

♦  Trlnted    In    lOnglnnd   by   M.   Tchertkoff. 


that  a  population  of  800  personst  could 
rise  wholly  to  the  highest  Christian  con- 
ceptions. There  must  naturally  be  among  them 
men  very  superior  morally  and  others 
medium  and  inferior.  The  fact  that  public 
opinion  among  them  calls  for  the  higher 
Christian  life  proves  that  the  level  of  their 
morality  much  surpasses  the  ordinary  level. 
That  is  well ;  that  is  consoling." 

After  having  finished  "  Resurrection  " 
Tolstoy  fell  ill  and  for  three  weeks  his 
friends  feared  a  fatal  termination,  but 
the  great  writer  rallied  and  on  the  7th 
of  September,  the  first  day  of  his  con- 
valescence, he  wrote  to  Tchertkoff : 

"  The  last  chapters  of  '  Resurrection  '  were 
sent  day  before  yesterday.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  them,  but  I  feel  that  the  work  is  done 
and  with  joy  and  hope  devote  myself  to  an- 
other. 

"  In  regard  to  the  student  movement,  the 
success  of  their  protest  is  due,  I  think,  to  its 
peaceful,  that  is  to  say  negative  character. 
It  is  the  only  method  which  will  overcome 
violence. 

"  It  is  astonishing  and  very  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  enjoy  my  illness,  that  condition 
which  in  destroying  my  actual  body  prepares 
me  for  a  new  one.  It  is  truly  a  pity  to  cure. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  felt  this  suffering 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  '  thoughts  on  the 
meaning  of  life,'  which  occupy  me  more 
and  more  these  latter  days,  seem  to  me  to 
grow  clearer  and  help  me  to  be  content.  Af- 
ter these  I  consider  death  a  merely  transitory 
episode ;  I  shall  write  them  out  clearly.  They 
will  perhaps  help  other  men  as  well  as  my- 
self to  live,  going  to  meet  death,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  joy." 

Let  us  say  once  more,  in  closing,  that 
if  the  influence  of  Tolstoy  has  been  great 
in  the  whole  world  it  has  been  also  great 
in  his  own  coimtry.  Tolstoy  is  the  idol 
of  the  youth,  of  the  Russian  working 
class.  All  the  hopes  of  revohitionary 
Russia  rise  at  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
writer,  who  felt  by  instinct  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  social  moral  future.  He 
is  the  Olympian  president  of  a  imiversal 
republic,  embracing  in  his  mighty  heart 
all  the  aspirations  of  the  modern  world 
toward  the  purest  ideal  of  justice,  peace, 
liberty  and  goodness. 

Can  we  not  apply  to  Tolstoy  the  cele- 
brated words  of  Horatio : 

"  Now    cracks    a    noble    heart ;     Good-night, 

sweet  Prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee   to  thy  rest." 
Paris.  France 

t  He  alludes  to  the  Doukhobors. 
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Our  Benevolent  Feudalism 

Of  the  deliberate  attempts  to  forecast 
the  future  state  of  society,  such  as  Mr. 
Wells's  ''  Anticipations,"  we  have  in  gen- 
eral a  low  opinion,  for  the  unwearied 
elasticity  of  human  nature  inevitably 
finds  its  own  ways  of  escape  from  these 
logical  prisons.  So  in  the  present  case, 
if  Mr.  Ghent's  elaborate  picture*  of  the 
coming  rule  of  a  benevolent  feudalism  is 
taken  literally  as  a  prophecy  of  what  is 
to  be,  then  a  wiser  experience  must  de- 
mur in  favor  of  the  more  inexplicable 
force  of  human  destiny : 

"  They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 

I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again." 

But  in  another  sense  this  portrait  of  so- 
ciety— if  taken  as  an  asymptote,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  present  social  tendencies,  as 
the  logical  completion  of  what  we  now 
see  in  part,  but  will  never  see  carried  out 
in  full — is  both  admirable  and  instruct- 
ive. It  is  a  legitimate  instrument  of  ap- 
peal thus  to  eliminate  all  modifications 
and  represent  existing  conditions  in  the 
form  of  a  logical  potentiality. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  book,  wherein  the  author  deals 
more  with  general  conclusions  and  com- 
parisons, is  really  stronger  in  its  appeal 
to  the  reader  than  the  preceding  sections 
which  bring  together  the  statistics  on 
which  the  generalizations  are  founded ; 
for  after  all  is  said  the  argument  is  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  imagination  and  pos- 
sesses its  real  strength  as  such.  The 
comparison  of  the  various  grades  of  ac- 
tual society  with  the  classes  of  feudalistic 
society  is  ingeniously  worked  out  and 
throws  real  light  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion. From  the  '*  barons,  graded  on  the 
basis  of  possessions,"  down  to  the 
*'  tramps,  the  occasionally  employed,  the 
unemployed — the  wastrels  of  city  and 
country,"  the  comparison  is  all  elab- 
orated with  cunning  artifice.  As  an  ex- 
ample at  once  of  the  validity  and  weak- 
ness of  the  general  argument  we  may 
take    the    description    of   the    "  barons." 

•  Our  Benevolent  Feudalism.    B\f  W.  J.  Ghent. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 


The  similarity  between  the  present  lords 
of  capital  and  the  medieval  lords  of  land, 
with  the  consequent  bondage  of  the  la- 
borer to  the  job  in  place  of  the  old  bond- 
age to  the  land,  is  aptly  drawn ;  but  the 
point  of  divergence  which  renders  it  im- 
possible that  this  feudal  tenure  should 
ever  become  fully  equivalent  to  the  an- 
cient order  is  omitted  from  the  account : 
The  tenure  of  capital  can  never,  espe- 
cially in  the  absence  of  primogeniture, 
become  hereditary  and  fixed  like  the 
tenure  of  land.  The  ballot,  too,  is  a  fac- 
tor in  modern  conditions  which  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  overlook. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  who  reads  be- 
tween the  lines  may  suspect  that  Mr. 
Ghent  does  not  himself  look  to  a  final 
establishment  of  this  benevolent  feudal- 
ism. The  book  is  primarily  an  attempt 
to  stir  up  public  consciousness  by  the 
overdrawn  picture  of  possibilities,  and  so 
to  prevent  their  accomplishment  by  the 
introduction  of  a  ntw regime — the  regime 
of  socialism.  He  might  have  written  as 
the  motto  of  his  work  the  grave  words  of 
Pascal : 

"  The  art  of  overturning  states  is  to  dis- 
credit established  customs,  by  looking  into 
their  origin,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  de- 
fective in  authority  and  justice." 

To  this  end  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
volume  take  up  in  detail  the  various 
factors  of  society — wealth,  labor,  the  law, 
the  schools,  the  church,  the  press — and 
show  how  each  and  all  are  manipulated 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  feudalistic 
regime.  The  analysis,  based  on  large  use 
of  statistics  and  manifestly  resulting 
from  much  careful  investigation,  is  gen- 
erally convincing  and  carries  a  certain 
lesson  with  it  on  every  page.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  is  ably  and  per- 
suasively carried  out.  But,  if  truth  must 
be  told,  the  argument  from  facts  to 
causes  is  not  seldom  tinged  with  sophis- 
try. 

There  is  constantly  present  the  as- 
sumption that  the  evils  of  civilization  are 
due  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  men 
who  so  manipulate  the  laws  as  to  hold 
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the  rest  of  society  in  servitude.  Now 
and  then  we  hear  an  echo  of  the  cheap 
fallacy  which  would  confine  the  notion 
of  labor  to  manual  labor.  An  example  of 
sophistry,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Tacitus,  is  the  introduction  (page  119) 
of  a  decision  of  one  of  the  courts  against 
labor  as  an  illustration  of  the  corrupting 
influence  of  capital,  altho  this  decision,  as 
the  author  acknowledges,  was  properly 
modified  by  the  Appellate  Division. 
Again  he  alludes  to  the  "  race  for  endow- 
ments "  made  "  by  all  colleges  except  a 
few  State-supported  ones  "  as  evidence 
of  their  subservience  to  the  rich,  but  he 
fails  to  add  that  the  State-supported  col- 
leges often  show  a  spirit  of  truckling  to 
cheap  politicians  quite  as  subversive  of 
learned  independence.  And  once  again 
he  unfolds  a  horrid  story  of  the  present 
"  Munseyization  "  of  literature  and  the 
press.  IJnfortunately  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  is  very  like  his  arraignment,  but 
in  his  argument  from  fact  to  cause  there 
is  a  disconcerting  lapse.  Of  our  news- 
papers it  is  undoubtedly  fair  to  say  that 
the  fear  of  the  masses  controls  their  ut- 
terance quite  as  often  as  does  any  sub- 
servience to  the  rich ;  and  as  for  the  de- 
basement of  literature,  any  fair  judg- 
ment must  lay  the  blame  on  the  growth 
of  a  vast  public  of  ill-educated  readers 
rather  than  on  any  Macchiavellian  mal- 
ice of  the  magnates. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  brilliantly  writ- 
ten and  the  argument  is  ably  conducted, 
but  its  influence  for  good  (and  no  sane 
mind  can  deny  that  there  is  much  to  chal- 
lenge in  the  present  state  of  society)  is — 
and  we  insist  on  this  point — largely  im- 
paired by  its  underlying  current  of  rev- 
olutionary appeal.  It  is  warped  by  the 
error  of  many  reformers  and  socialists — 
the  error  due  to  a  study  of  economics 
without  any  adequate  and  controlling 
psychological  insight.  And  this  lack  of 
insight  shows  itself  in  the  failure  to  see 
mankind  as  a  whole  instead  of  in  parcels, 
in  the  constant  assumption  that  the 
"  Magnates,"  the  "  Big  Men,"  the  "  Bar- 
ons," are  a  class  set  apart  by  some  in- 
herent inhumanity  of  character.  It  is 
curious  that  a  system  which  cries  so  loud- 
ly for  the  brotherhood  of  man  should 
fail  to  perceive  that  these  dreaded  Mag- 
nates are  after  all  only  men,  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  as  a  class  than  their  less 


conspicuous  fellows.  And  the  last  word 
of  criticism  must  be  said.  The  attitude 
of  mind  displayed  in  these  works  is  too 
often  one  of  bitterness  rather  than  char- 
ity. Beneath  the  insistent  plea  for  hu- 
manity displayed  in  all  this  socialistic 
literature  too  often  there  rises  the  amari 
aliquid,  the  acrid  cry  of  a  spirit  that  hates 
because  it  is  cut  off  from  the  wider  sym- 
pathies of  human  nature. 


Daniel  Webster 

Prof.  M  c- 
Master's  work 
is  a  dm  ir  able, 
but  he  is,  first 
and  last,  the  his- 
torian, rather 
than  the  biog- 
r  a  p  h  e  r.*  He 
shows  us  the  in- 
tellectual gladi- 
a  t  o  r  and  the 
scene  of  his  con- 
flicts, but  we  do 
not  see  the  man 
behind  or  with- 
in the  gladiator. 
The  great  value  of  the  volume — and  it 
is  valuable,  as  no  work  of  its  author 
could  help  being — is  in  its  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  the  swift,  sharply  outlined 
sketches  of  the  political  situations  in 
which  Webster's  was  the  master  mind. 
The  story  of  "  Jefferson's  Embargo " 
and  its  disastrous  consequences  is  well 
and  briefly  told.  The  pages  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
stormy  days  of  Nullification  are  all  ex- 
cellent, but  the  best  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  book  are  those  relating  to 
Webster's  noble  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  this  the  Union  will  ever  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  His 
course  in  this  regard  should  be  held  to 
be,  at  least  in  part,  an  atonement  for  his 
retrograde  movement  in  relation  to  slav- 
ery. This  movement  has  been  attributed 
to  his  personal  ambition.  But  that  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Web- 
ster was  ambitious  and  justifiably  so.  It 
would  have  been  almost  criminal  in  a 


•  Daniel   Webster,     By  John  Bach  MoMaster. 
The  Century  Co.     |2.00  net. 
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man  of  his  endowments  not  to  aspire  to 
use  them  in  those  positions  which  only 
could  give  them  scope.  In  the  do- 
main of  pure  intellect,  in  insight,  in 
logic  and  in  the  eloquent  utterance  of 
noble  thoughts  probably  no  man  has 
ever  surpassed  the  "  god-like  Daniel." 
It  was  in  moral 
force  that  he  failed 
to  attain  the  high- 
est. Few  men  have 
ever  seen  the  right 
more  clearly  than 
he,  but  in  too  many 
cases  he  deliberate- 
ly chose  the  wrong. 
Other  paths  prom- 
ised more  ease, 
higher  preferment, 
greater  applause.  In 
the  pagan  sense  in 
which  the  term  was 
used  Webster  was 
truly  "god-like," 
and  like  to  the  de- 
p  1  o  r  a  b  1  y  human 
Olympian  deities 
who  were  supposed 
to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  mortals,  he 
nodded  to  his  own 
downfall,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  a  dis- 
appointment which 
he  knew  to  be  de- 
served he  ended  his 
brilliant  days. 

tThe     little    vol- 
ume by  Mr.  McCall 
contains  the  latter's 
eulogy    of   Webster 
which  was  delivered 
i  n     September     o  f 
1901,  on  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  graduation  of  "  the 
glory  of  Dartmouth  College."    It  is  well 
worth  reading,  especially  in   connection 
with   Prof.   McMaster's  work,   but — the 
man  Daniel  Webster  is  to-day  almost  as 
little  known  as  if  he  had  never  left  the 
New  Hampshire  farm,  where  the  sturdy 
and  trusty  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  his 
father,  passed  his  declining  years.     We 
know  his  powers,  we  can  see  in  his  eyes 
the  demonic  force  that  swayed  men,  but 
he  himself  remains  a  mystery. 


The  Renaissance 

We  should  like  to  think  that  Mr.  Ein- 
stein's The  Italian  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land* together  with  the  general  series 
in  which  it  has  a  place,  belongs  to  a  new 
tendency  of  American  scholarship.    This 


t  Daniel   Webster. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER 
(From  the  Life  by  John  Bach  McMaster.) 


new  tendency  should  differ  from  the  old 
in  preferring  literary  investigation,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  to  philological. 
And  while  it  need  not  be  particularly 
vigorous  as  yet,  it  could  give  no  safer 
promise  of  a  healthy  reaction  than  by 
seeking  inspiration  (since  an  original 
American  scholarship  seems  out  of  the 
question  at  present)  of  the  French  rather 
than  of  the  German  spirit,  not  only  be- 
cause the  former  is  more  literary,  but  also 

♦  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England.  By 
Lewis  Einstein.  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
Comparative  Literature.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.    $1.50  net. 
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because  it  has  more  likeness  with  our  own 
genius.  Like  the  French  we  are  tem- 
peramentally versatile,  acute  and  analytic, 
without  the  patience  for  profound  and  lit- 
tle-yielding research  but  with  much  of  the 
legeretc,  the  nimbleness  of  spirit,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  liter- 
ary matters.  Wherefore  it  seems  as  tho 
more  good  were  likely  to  come  of  our  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  a  man  like  M.  Jusse- 
rand  than  of  one  like  Herr  Prof.  Dr. 
Sievers.  For  certainly  the  collection  of 
material  toward  the  restoration  of  a  great 
historic  period  is  worthier  in  itself  of  hu- 
man industry  than  is  the  exploration  of 
some  microscopic  and  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent point  of  Anglo-Saxon  etymology  or 
syntax  lost  obscurely  in  the  midst  of  a  lit- 
erature of  no  particular  intrinsic  impor- 
tance. 

Such  in  general,  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Einstein's 
book.     More  specifically  it  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  attempt  to  ^'  trace 
the  Italian  influence  in  England  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  until 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  "  and  to  "  find  at 
the  university,  at  court,  and  among  the 
people  at  large,  in  different  and  even  op- 
posite directions,  the  results  of  one  and 
the    same    great    movement."     The    ac- 
count begins  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  learning  at  Oxford  through  the  ef- 
forts of    ''  Good "    Duke  Humphrey    of 
Gloucester,  continues  with  "  the  growth 
of  (the)  Italian  influence  at  court  "  and 
the  creation  of  '*  the  new  types  of  accom- 
plished courtier  and  learned  traveler  "  in 
the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  six- 
teenth  century   respectively,    and   closes 
with    "  the   moral   and   mental    reaction 
against  Italy  "  which,  fostered  by  Puri- 
tanism, finally  "  put  an  end  to  much  of 
this  influence."     Or  rather  these  are  the 
principal  topics  of  the  work,   since  the 
method  of  distribution  which  the  author 
adopts    precludes  any  such  exactly  dis- 
criminated evolution,  but  leads  rather  to 
a  general  interpenetration  of  periods  and 
matter. 

This  attempt  should  l)e  an  interesting 
one  not  only  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  also  by  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Ein- 
stein i)()ints  out,  that  it  is  one  Init  half  ex- 
plorol.  And  yet  careful  as  he  is,  and 
creditable,  even  successful  in  one  sense,  as 
is  his  book,  we  fear  tliat  it  docs  not  al- 
together succeed  in  attaining  the  level  of 


its   argument.     The   facts   are   there   in 
great  variety  and  novelty ;  but  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  hampered  by  that  inaptitude 
for  broad  and  general  views,  a  lack  of 
feeling   for   principles,   so   indicative  of 
American    scholarship,    which   possesses 
as  yet  neither  a  method  nor  an  interpre- 
tation of  its  own.     Never  was  there  a 
spirit   that   ever    tormented   the   human 
heart  so  elusive  as  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance.    And  the  grasp  that  would  com- 
prehend it  in  all  its  multifarious  activi- 
ties and  contradictory  feelings  must  be 
extremely  broad  and  inclusive.     The  sig- 
nificant trait  of  the  time  was  the  vital  in- 
congruity of  its  life.     And  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  inexpressible  by  any  one  par- 
ticular fact  or  set  of  facts,  well  nigh  by 
all,  and  yields  only  to  the  very  broadest 
liberality  of  interpretation.     It  is  not  as- 
tonishing, therefore,  that  the  writer,  de- 
voted to  a  special  process  of  detailed  col- 
lection, should  have  failed  to  convey  any 
very  adequate  impression  of  that  spirit. 
He  is,   indeed,  too  conscientious   to  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind,  for  he  knows 
the   impossibility  of  conveying   an   idea 
which  will  be  at  once  comprehensive  and 
exact.     At  the  same  time  he  pays  the  pen- 
alty of  his  conscientiousness ;  he  is  a  lit- 
tle dull — and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  with- 
out having  gained  after  all  a  sufficiently 
systematic  intimacy  with  detail  to  make 
the  sacrifice  worth  while.     But  he  had, 
as  has  been  seen,  an  unusually  difficult 
task ;  and  while  it  seems,  from  a  compari- 
son of  what  Ten  Brink,  for  instance,  has 
managed   without  loss  of  scholastic  se- 
verity to  do  in  a  page  or  so  for  a  character 
like  Duke  Humphrey,  as  tho  some  com- 
promise might  have  been  made  between 
meticulous    narration    and    temerarious 
speculation,    it    is    perhaps    hardly    fair, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  under- 
taking to  reduce  new  territory  for  us,  to 
find  fault  with  him  for  not  having  done 
something  else. 

And  the  less  so  because  from  the  facts 
ithat  he  has  elicited  there  does  result  at 
least  one  general  conclusion  of  the  ut- 
most interest  and  importance.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  facts  with  the  ruling 
aspirations  of  to-day  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
has  been  the  inspiring  principle  of  civ- 
ilization to  such  good  effect  for  the  past 
five  or  six  hundred  years,  is  at  last  pro- 
foundly shaken.     The  humanistic  ideal  is 
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ciead  or  dyinj^'.  The  classics,  the  ''  hu- 
manities," liave  lost  their  hold  of  us ;  our 
anihition  is  no  longer  for  the  hroadly  ed- 
ucated, all-around  man,  the  man  of  taste 
and  appreciation,  dear  to  the  old  times, 
but  for  the  narrow  concentrated  special- 
ist ;  our  curricula  are  hecominc;'  i:)revail- 
ingly  utilitarian,  and  our  universities 
have  lost  their  ancient  title  to  the  name 
with  the  idea  to  which  the  name  was  due. 
And  the  same  drift  is  noticeable  in  the 
general  consciousness.  The  reverence 
for  tradition,  the  respect  for  the  past, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance  and  which  culminated 
in  the  remarkable  historic  insight  evinced 
by  the  last  century,  is  passing  rapidly 
from  us — and  with  it  the  literary  sense 
which  depends  so  largely  upon  that  same 
respect  for  the  past  and  is  so  largely 
reminiscent  in  its  character.  Obviously 
enough  we  are  on  the  verge  of  change ; 
and  whether  for  better  or  worse,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  consider  the  re- 
sult with  some  little  anxiety. 

The  White  Wolf 

The  scale  has  yet  to  be  devised  that 
will  accurately  and  finally  determine  an 
undeviating  standard  for  criticism.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  poor  makeshift 
of  rough-guessing,  as,  for  example,  how 
far  the  substance  of  the  actual  material 
before  us  falls  short  of  just  balancing  in 
gravity  a  preconceived  ideal.  In  the  case 
of  such  matter  as  one  receives  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  the  task  of 
making  out  a  return  is  rendered  both  the 
more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  the 
more  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  the  equipoise  is 
astonishingly  close  the  delicate  differ- 
ence is  the  harder  to  compute.  It  would 
be  a  tax  upon  the  ability  of  the  cleverest 
critic  to  discover,  for  instance,  any  lack 
in  such  a  perfect  prose-poem  as  the  ini- 
tial tale  in  this  admirable  collection.*  So 
simply  and  lucidly  is  the  legend  told,  and 
so  touchingly  noble  and  subtly  sug- 
gestive is  it  in  motive  that  if  the  ideal 
has  not  been  completely  realized  in  its 
achievement  it  must  be  to  a  degree  that 

*  The  White  Wolf,  and  Other  Fireside  Tales. 
By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.50. 


is  i)ractically  indeterminable.  It  is  not 
only  natural  but  desirable  that  in  a  round 
score  of  stories,  such  as  we  have  here, 
there  should  be  considerable  variety  of 
subject.  T)Ut  whether  the  tale  is  frank- 
ly one  of  adventure,  a  sea-yarn,  a  ghost- 
story  or  a  psychological  studv  it  is  ])retty 
certain  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  to 
declare  a  preference  for  the  more  sub- 
jective stuff  is  by  no  means  to  disparage 
the  rest.     There  is  alwavs  this  to  be  said 


A.    T.    QUILLint-COUClI 
Author  of  The  White  Wolf 

for  our  writer  in  the  most  obvious  of  his 
moods ;  so  admirably  interpretive  is  he 
that  nowhere  does  he  become  common- 
place, and  his  homeliest  seadog  telling 
the  stiffest  "  fish-story  "  invariably  has 
that  touch  of  heart  and  human  nature  in 
him  which  raises  him  to  distinction. 

But  it  is  in  such  tales  as  "  The  Miracle 
of  the  White  Wolf,"  "Victor,"  "The 
Man  Who  Could  Have  Told  "  and  "  Eng- 
land "  that  the  author's  best  art  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  seldom  one  sees  effects  so 
large  in  compass  so  small,  and  one  can 
only  stand  and  wonder  at  the  ungrudging 
hand  with  which  such  rich  material  has 
been  bestowed.  Material  which  would 
be  withheld  and  hoarded  for  elaboration 
by  a  writer  of  less  resource  or  different 
method   is  used  here  with  the  frankest 
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unconcern  as  try  one   who,  having  an  in-  and  there  is  also  James  Kenneth  Ste- 

exhaustible   store,   does  not   realize  the  phen's .  satirical  "  Millennium,"  with  its 

need  for  economy.     This  is  especially  the  concluding  stanza: 

case  with  "Victor,"  a  rarely  significant  "  when  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling, 
piece  of  work,  vital  and  convincing,  And  the' Haggards  ride  no  more." 
which  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  with  ^-  .-  .  ,  r  ^  .-  u  u 
compelling  grip  and  leads  one  on  and  be-  The  principle  of  selection  has  been  a 
yond  into  wide  fields  of  speculation  <^atholic  one  and  the  result  is  commend- 
touching  its  own  particular  human  and  9'  f  ^ 
social  problems  and  others  which  it  con- 
notes. In  perfect  proportion  as  it  is,  it  The  Diary- of  a  Saint.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Boston: 
nevertheless  has  sufficient  substance  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 
serve  for  a  good  i2mo.  volume,  and  one  From  the  morbid  L.nd  artificial  atmos- 
cannot  resist  the  thought  that  in  the  hands  pher  of  "  The  Puri  ns  "  to  that  of  the 
of  Mr.  Howells  or  Mr.  Henry  James  it  normal  and  unconstrained  Diary  of  a 
would  have  been  made  to  do  so — and  to  Saint  is  a  long  step,  but  a  step  decidedly 
admirable  effect.  The  sketch  as  Mr.  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Bates  is 
Quiller-Couch  presents  it  is  that  of  an  to  be  felicitated  upon  having  taken  it. 
humbly-born  serving-maid,  Bassett,  be-  Moreover,  in  this  case  he  escapes  the 
trayed  and  then  married  against  his  will  charge  of  dullness,  which  might  justly  be 
by  her  "  gentleman  "  lover,  who  deserts  brought  against  him  in  the  other.  But 
her  immediately  after  at  the  instigation  while  the  present  book  is  for  the  most 
of  his  aristocratic  cousin,  Miss  Bracy,  part  pleasant  reading,  it  is  far  from  be- 
that  the  stigma  of  his  misalliance  may  ing  profound.  The  argument  advanced 
not  publicly  attach  to  their  immaculate  that  "  saintship  is  a  matter  of  conduct 
skirts.  All  this,  and  later  the  way  in  rather  than  theory ;  is  ethical  rather  than 
which  the  indomitable  Bassett  is  avenged  religious,"  is  certainly  unsupported  in 
by  Providence  through  her  wonderful  The  Diary  of  a  Saint-,  since  the  saint  her- 
son,  would  make  capital  stuff  for  elabora-  self,  to  begin  with,  is  by  no  means  raw 
tion,  for  its  psychological  and  social  prob-  material,  but  rather  the  refined  product 
lems  are  genuine  ones  and  would  not  only  of  a  rare  spiritual  culture,  both  inherited 
bear  but  reward  close  analysis.  and  innate.  It  is  not  to  the  point  that 
"  The  Man  Who  Could  Have  Told  "  is  she  or  her  parents  happen  to  deny  cer- 
as  vivid  and  impressive  as  it  is  unique,  tain  established  tenets  of  the  Church 
while  "  England  "  is  a  bit  of  tragedy  all  and  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  ancient 
the  more  human  for  being  presented  in  orthodox  creeds.  Neither  she  nor  they 
the  casual  fashion  in  which  life  itself  can  separate  their  conduct  from  spiritual 
presents  its  tragedies,  quite  en  passant  impulse  and  religious  (in  the  best  sense) 
and  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  book  motive,  because  such  influences  are  in- 
as  a  whole  is  unusually  satisfactory,  and  herent  in  them  and  would  operate  sub- 
one  can  only  congratulate  one's  self  after  consciously  above  and  beyond  their 
reading  it  that  the  objection  publishers  wills.  Triumphantly  to  prove  his  point 
express  to  collections  of  short  stories  did  Mr.  Bates  would  have  done  better  to 
not  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  one.  select  a  "  subject  "  for  his  experiment 
jt  upon  whose  hidden  springs  of  action  the 
A  Treasury  of  Humorous  Poetry.    Compiled  ^^^^^an  conscience  operated  less  mani- 

by  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles.     Boston :  ^^stly. 

Dana  Estes&  Co.,^i  2onet.  ^ 

This   is,   on   the   whole,   an   excellent  Daniel   Boone.    By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 

selection.     All  the  popular  favorites  are  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.00  net. 

included,  and  many  of  the  more  classic  It  is  seldom  that  anything  of  interest 

bits   of   humor,    somewhat    apart    from  to  the  public  is  to  be  found  in  the  dedica- 

popular  favor.     A  number  of  the  more  tion  of  a  volume,  but  that  of  this  little 

recent  contributions  to  humorous  verse  volume  offers  an  exception  to  the  rule, 

are  to  be  found.     Some  of  the  parodies  for  it  introduces  the  reader  to  the  "  late 

of    Owen    Seaman    and    the    sprightly  Lyman  Copeland  Draper,  LL.D.,  whose 

verses  of  Oliver  Herford  are  included,  unparalleled    collection    of    manuscript 
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material  "  left  in  the  library  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  "  made  practicable  " 
the  sketch  before  us.  In  spite 
of  the  "  enormous  mass  of  ma- 
terial "  which  Dr.  Draper  had 
accumulated  in  preparation  for 
his  long  contemplated  life  of 
Kentucky's  best  known  pio- 
neer, comparatively  few  details 
appear  to  be  accessible.  Pos- 
sessed of  those  richest  of  bless- 
ings, health  and  great  physical 
strength,  Daniel  Boone  be- 
came a  man  of  weight  and 
might  in  a  community  and  a 
time  when  these  things,  com- 
bined with  a  perceptive  and  re- 
ceptive mind,  even  without 
training,  with  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, courage  and  perfect  up- 
rightness of  dealing,  were  all 
important.  It  is  a  little  curious 
to  note  that  Daniel  Boone,  the 
noted  Indian  fighter,  was  a  man 
of  Quaker  parentage.  He  cer- 
tainly was  un-Quakerlike  in 
many  of  his  ways,  but  as  surely 
he  was  possessed  of  many  of 
the  qualities  which  do  most 
honor  to  men  of  every  creed. 
He  was  frank,  honest  in  all 
things,  hospitable,  of  regular 
habits  and  of  unflinching  cour- 
age. The  author  has  done  well 
in  that  he  has  made  his  hero 
interesting  without  exaggera- 
tion— a  somewhat  difficult  task  consid-  abundant  signs  of  a  steady  and  stable 
ering  the  number  of  books  in  which  the  transition  from  the  feudalism  of  three 
hunter-pioneer  has  been  made  to  play  a    decades  ago  to  the  industrial  and  polit- 


DANIEL  BOONE. 

From  the  portrait  by  Chester  Harding  made  in  1819,  when  Boone 
was  eighty-five  years  old. 


part  larger  than  life. 

The  East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow.  By 
Henry  Codman  Potter.  The  Century  Co., 
;^i.oo  net. 

Bishop  Potter  writes  entertainingly 
of  the  impressions  gained  by  him  during 
his  recent  trip  through  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  India  and  Hawaii.  He  saw 
many   signs   of  promise   in   China,   and 


ical  democracy  of  to-day,  impressed  him 
greatly.  India  he  describes  as  the  land 
of  mystery.  Behind  the  apparent  phe- 
nomena of  that  ancient  country  is  a 
strangeness  of  thought,  character  and 
habit  which  forever  remains  inscrutable 
to  the  Occidental.  Yet  the  beneficence  of 
British  rule  is  a  sure  and  tangible  fact 
which  no  visitor  can  escape ;  nor  can  the 
better-educated  Hindus  themselves  deny 


pleads  against  its  dismemberment  by  the  it,  even  tho  they  voice  an  occasional  dis- 

great  Powers.  Japan  proved  a  more  in-  satisfaction.     Bishop  Potter  would  seem 

teresting  land,  and  much  that  passed  un-  to  be  something  other  than  an  ardent  ex- 

der  his  observation  there  is  charmingly  pansionist;  yet  he  frankly  acknowledges 

depicted.    The  sturdy  yet  facile  industry  that  the  United  States  must  hold  on  to 

of  its  girl  workers,  the  general  hopeful-  the  Philippines  and  work  out  its  mission 

ness,   even   gayety,   of   the   people,    the  among  the  people  of  those  islands. 
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Richard  Gordon.     By  Alexander  Black.     Bos 
ton:   Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  ^1.50. 

If  Mr.  Black  has  undertaken  what  the 
street  calls  a  "  large  order  "  in  his  latest 
novel  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  it  to  rather  more  than  a 
moderate  degree  of  satisfaction.  "  Rich- 
ard Gordon,"  a  young  New  Yorker  of 
sound  and  active  principles,  is  in  love 
with  a  woman  with  a  past — but  also,  by 
the  same  token,  a  present  and  a  future. 
His  experiences,  which  are  various  and 
dramatic,   carry  one   with   him   into   the 


Scf;:e  from  llarbara  Ladd 

worlds  of  politics,  art,  society  and  war- 
fare to  the  end  that  one  receives  some 
sound  instructions  as  to  the  "  internal 
workin's  "  of  each  and  all,  while  remain- 
ing under  the  spell  of  the  story  itself  and 
absorbed  in  its  i)lot.  Tn  purpose  the  book 
is  ambitious  (which  is  not  to  be  under- 


stood as  meaning  it  is  pretentious),  and 
while  it  cannot  be  said  to  impress  one 
with  any  unusual  possession  of  power,  it 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  make  its  own 
way  into  that  circle  of  the  fiction-read- 
ing public  which  appreciates  bright  and 
diverting  matter  without  insisting  that  it 
bear  the  hall-mark  of  genius. 

Barbara    Ladd.     By   Charles   G.  D.   Roberts. 
Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  ^^^1.50. 

This  is  a  charming  story  of  Connecti- 
cut life  before  and  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Unlike  most 
historical  romances  of  this 
period,  the  success  of  the 
book  lies  not  nearly  so 
much  in  stirring  incident 
as  in  the  analysis  of  char- 
acter. In  this  respect  it  is 
an  agreeable  surprise ;  one 
expects  a  second  ''  Janice 
Meredith,"  and  one  re- 
ceives a  book  far  more 
worth  while.  The  growth 
of  the  heroine  from  child- 
hood to  young  womanhood 
is  sketched  with  genuine 
art;  the  hot-blooded,  de- 
fiant little  Virginian,  trans- 
planted to  the  stern  soil 
of.  New  England,  gives 
the  author  an  excellent  op- 
portunity, which  he  im- 
proves to  the  utmost.  It 
is  pleasant  to  note  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  Mr. 
Roberts  has  drawn  the 
Puritan  aunt ;  an  impulsive 
child  brought  up  by  a  cold- 
hearted,  unsympathetic  fe- 
male relative  is  a  familiar 
theme ;  but  in  this  book  we 
see  both  the  woman  and 
the  child,  totally  dififerent 
as  they  are  in  temperament 
and  ideals,  treated  with  an 
insight  and  delicate  humor 
worthy  of  warm  praise. 
Among  the  other  characters  Doctor  John 
and  Doctor  Jim  are  portrayed  with  a 
family  likeness  and  an  individual  unlike- 
ness  that  indicates  literary  power  of  a 
high  order.  The  book  is  not  noisv 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  "  sellers."  Imt  it 
will  appeal  to  the  judicious. 
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The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,     By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
Situation.       By    Henry    Codinan     Potter.  land  Gower.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.00  Co.,  #3.00. 
net. 
T,,  .  *      ,                    .         .    ,               ,            Lord    Ronald    Gower's    life    of    Sir 
This  volume  comprises  six  lectures  de-  j^^j^^^^  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
hyered  by  Bishop  Potter  at  Ya  e  Univcr-  ^^^  ^^  supplement  the  many  biographies 
sity  last  spring.     Their  general  theme  is  ^^  ^^^^  celebrated  painter.     The  impor- 
he  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  An  m-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  y^^^^ 
troductory  essay  treats  of  the  general  in-  touched,    en    passant,    while    the   author 
dustrial    situation,    and    other    chapters  •      ^j^j^  ^he  reader  over  the  history 
consider  the  workingman,  the  capitalist,  ^^^|  anecdotes  connected  with  Sir  Josh- 
the   consumer,   the   corporation   and   the  ^^,3  illustrious  sitters,  being  himself  to 
State.     Bishop  Potter  criticises  the  So-  ^he   manner   born.     Altho   Lord   Gower 
ciahst  position    even  going  to   the  ex-  deprecates  Sir  Joshua's  pernicious  use  of 
treme  of  identifying  it  with  that  of  An-  fl^^^ing  colors  and  destructive  media,  for 
archism.    Yet  agamst  the  contention  that  ^he   purpose    of   gaining   an    immediate 
religion  has   nothing  to  do  with  social  brilliancy,  and  severely  criticises   certain 
conditions  he  makes  an  emphatic  protest,  ^f  ^-^  allegorical   compositions,  on   the 
urging  on  the  part  of  all  a  deeper  con-  ^1,^1^  j.^  jg  extremely  eulogistic,  declar- 
cern   for   social   justice.     In  the   Lord  s  ■        ^^^  example,  that  "  as  a  painter  of 
Prayer   with  its      Our  Father      and    its  children  Reynolds  holds  a  higher  place 
Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  ^han  Rubens  or  Vandyck,  and  not  far  be- 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,     he  finds  the  i^,^  ^he  divine  Raphael ;  "  and  that  Sir 
essence  of  Christ  s  teaching  as  to  tem-  Joshua's  portrait  of  Sterne  is  equal  to  the 
poral  matters      A  common  paternity,  a  marvelous    portrait   of   Innocent   X,   by 
common  brotherhood,  and  the  working  Velasquez.     The  book  is  chiefly  valuable 
out  here  on  earth  of  a  just  society  and  f^j.  j^s  89  illustrations,  many  of  which 
state,  are  its  lessons.    The  diction  of  the  ^^^re  photographed  for  the  first  time  as 
book  IS  graceful  and  flowing;  unfortu-  ^  gpe^ial  courtesy  to  the  author, 
nately  the  meaning  is  sometimes  clouded, 
and  the  substance  sometimes  fallacious. 

Quoting  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley's  figures  on  Out  of  Gloucester.  By  James  B.  Connolly, 
the  increase  of  real  and  nominal  wages  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50. 
between  i860  and  1891,  he  remarks:  It  would  seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
'*  The  last  quarter  of  a  century — to  speak  sons  of  Noah  still  survives  in  our  present- 
in  general  terms — has  brought  to  the  day  race  of  writers,  and  that  it  has  in 
workingman  an  increase  in  his  earnings  mind  some  Babylonian  project  of  build- 
of  from  60  to  70  per  cent."  Such  a  gen-  ing  a  tower  of  literature,  or  so-called  lit- 
eralization  utterly  ignores  the  last  nine  erature,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
years  of  the  quarter-century,  during  heaven,  so  appalling  is  the  mass  of  pub- 
which  there  was  probably  a  decline  of  lications  which  rears  itself  before  one's 
nominal  wages  and  certainly  a  decline  of  eyes  from  season  to  season.  Indeed, 
real  wages.  Again,  the  testimony  of  nothing  appears  to  be  restrained  from  the 
Eden  and  Hallam,  as  used,  gives  a  mis-  tribe  which  it  has  imagined  to  do,  altho 
leading  idea  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  its  language  has  been  confounded,  and 
the  fourteenth  century.  A  good  word,  its  members  understand  not  one  another's 
tho  to  some  extent  qualified,  is  said  for  speech.  Thus,  the  work  of  one  special- 
the  trade  unions,  and  he  bears  emphatic  ist  is  Sanskrit  to  all  but  those  of  his  own 
testimony  to  the  willingness  of  the  work-  particular  cult,  and  who  would  desire  to 
ers  to  listen  to  reason.  ''  I  am  con-  comprehend  must  first  acquire  its  termi- 
strained  to  say,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  nology.  Out  of  Gloucester  is  a  collection 
susceptibility  of  a  workingman  of  fair  of  tales  of  the  sea  written  in  such  tech- 
intelligence  to  dispassionate  reasoning  nical  wise  that  only  those  thoroughly  fa- 
and  his  readiness  to  be  influenced  by  the  miliar  with  the  dialect  of  New  England 
force  of  it  are  quite  as  great  as  I  have  or-  fisher- folk,  the  phraseology  of  naviga- 
dinarily  found  in  employers  or  others  of  tion  and  the  cipher  of  the  weather-bureau 
their  class,  tho  the  latter  were  often  per-  will  find  themselves  equipped  to  enjoy  it. 
sons  of  much  higher  culture."  It   may  then   be   discovered   to   contain 
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sketches  of  some  spirit,  ably  if  not  dis- 
tinctively drawn. 

The  Splendid  Idle  Forties.  Stories  of  Old 
California.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  is  a  warmed  over  dish  which  was 
served  some  time  ago  under  a  diflferent 
name.  It  will  add  nothing  to  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton's  reputation,  and  would  probably 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
back  pantry  if  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  "  The  Conqueror  "  had  not  in- 
duced the  publishers  to  believe  that  the 
public  would  consume  anything  offered 
from  the  same  hand.  The  custom  of 
using  a  successful  book  to  float  others 
by  the  same  author  is  unhappily  all  too 
common,  and  another  apparent  instance 
of  it  is  not  particularly  welcome.  The 
tales  in  the  present  volume  are  not  well 
done ;  in  fact  they  are  so  rare  that  the 
blood  oozes  out  on  all  sides.  Altho  they 
are  supposed  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  life  in  old  California,  they  seem 
strangely  unlike  human  life  in  any  local- 
ity. Perhaps  this  is  what  makes  them 
so  uninteresting,  for  they  are  tedious  in 
the  extreme. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect.  Studies  in  Inter- 
national Relations,  Naval  and  Political. 
By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired). Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
^1.60  net. 

Eight     magazine     articles     published 
within  the  last  year  are  here  collected. 
Four  of  them,   ''  Retrospect  and   Pros- 
pect,"   "The    Influence    of    the    South 
African  War  Upon  the  Prestige  of  the 
British  Empire,"  "  Motives  to  Imperial 
Federation,"  and  the  "  Persian  Gulf  and 
International  Relations,"  are  excursions 
into  international  politics.     Two,  "  Con- 
ditions Determining:  the   Naval  Expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  "  and  "  Con- 
siderations   Governing   the   Dispositions 
of    Navies,"    are   of   general    character, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  "  naval  strate- 
gy."     One,    "The    Military    Rule    of 
Obedience,"  is  a  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the   Sampson-Schley  contro- 
versy, and  one,  "  Admiral  Sampson,"  is 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  that  officer 
which  would  have  been  almost  ideal  in 
its  way  if  tlie  author  could  have  brought 
himself  to  omit  matters  which  are  and 
will  be  for  many  a  long  day  subjects  of 


dispute.  As  these  papers  have  all  been 
previously  printed — some  of  them  twice 
— no  detailed  discussion  of  them  is  neces- 
sary. They  show,  as  his  former  writings 
have  amply  demonstrated,  that  Captain 
Mahan  is  a  philosopher  in  naval  history, 
rather  than  a  naval  historian,  and  is  at 
his  best  when  he  keeps  that  fact  in  view. 
His  digressions  into  world  politics  add 
nothing  to  the  reputation  which  he  has 
earned  in  his  own  peculiar  field,  and  to 
many  will  only  serve  to  illustrate  the 
allusion  made  in  one  of  the  present 
papers  to  the  "  heart  breaking  work  " 
which  he  has  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  his  distinguished  literary  career.  In 
so  far  as  these  essays  elucidate  or  extend 
tlie  deductions  made  by  Captain  Mahan 
from  past  naval  history  they  will  be,  as 
always,  valuable  to  the  student  of  naval 
warfare.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not,  their 
sole  apparent  utility  in  their  present  form 
is  to  complete  collections  of  his  published 
works. 

A  Bayard  from  Bengal.  By  T.  Anstey.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^^1.25. 

"  Being  some  account  of  the  Magnifi- 
cent and  Spanking  Career  of  Chunder 
Bindabun  Bhosh,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Cambridge, 
by  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee,  B.A.,  Cal- 
cutta University."  This  is  indeed  what 
its  native  scribe  declares  it,  "  An  impos- 
ing society  novel,"  written  in  most  elabo- 
rate and  euphuistic  Baboo  style,  where- 
in the  hero  is  quite  as  magnificent  and 
spanking,  if  not  more  so,  than  his  bi- 
ographer intended  him  to  be.  Mr.  An- 
stey has  material  after  his  own  heart  to 
work  upon  here  and  he  has  used  it  to  de- 
lightful effect.  The  book  is  a  delicious 
bit  of  tomfoolery  and  its  illustrations,  as 
well  as  the  chapter  of  Parables  at  its 
close,  are  full  of  genuine  fun  and  cannot 
afford  to  be  missed  by  lovers  of  a  laugh. 

Psychology,  Normal  and  Morbid.  By  Charles 
A.  Mercier.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  ;5$4.oo. 

This  book  gives  one  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  maxim  which  advises 
the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his  last.  The 
author  is  a  lecturer  on  insanity  in  two 
London  medical  schools  and  a  writer  of 
books  on  the  topic.  This  fact  might  well 
fit  him  to  write  on  morbid  psychology 
and  its  relation  to  normal   psychology; 
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and  this  is  what  the  title  of  the  work 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  But  the  book 
is  largely  a  discussion  of  logical  and 
epistemological  theory  on  the  basis  of  the 
traditional  empiricism.  The  forms  of  in- 
ference are  expounded ;  the  syllogism  is 
duly  criticised ;  the  doctrine  of  probabil- 
ity is  examined,  and  the  nature  of  belief 
is  set  forth.  The  author  has  been  a  faith- 
ful reader  of  Mill  and  Bain  and  Spencer, 
but  has  not  advanced  beyond  them. 
Along  with  much  acute  superficial  criti- 
cism and  sprightliness  of  putting,  there 
is  complete  blindness  to  the  deeper  as- 
pects of  the  problem  and  to  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  of  the  empirical  doctrine. 
Certainty  is  defined  as  "  the  cohesion  of  a 
mental  relation,"  and  this  physical  fig- 
ure of  cohesion  underlies  the  author's 
conception  of  thought  and  judgment  in 
general.  This  is  the  old  mechanical  at- 
tempt to  put  thought  together  from  the 
outside  by  letting  mental  states  associate 
and  cohere.  What  this  leads  to  Hume 
showed  long  ago.  Similar  superficiality 
is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  freedom 
where  the  author  finds  "  some  reason  for 
hope  that  a  modified  determinism  may 
prevail,  and  that  the  long  controversy  be- 
tween it  and  freedom  of  will  may  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion."  The  author's 
fitness  to  write  on  psychology  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  section  on 
memory.  This  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  when  a  wire  is  twisted  beyond  its 
elastic  limit  it  fails  to  return  to  its  for- 
mer position,  but  retains  a  twist  as  a  per- 
manent set. 

"  The  permanent  set  left  in  a  body  by  the 
transient  incidence  of  motion  may  be  regarded 
as  a  memory  remaining  in  the  body  of  the 
experience  to  which  is  has  been  subjected. 
At  this  position  the  wire  will  remain  forever 
unless  it  is  subjected  to  a  new  experience. 
The  memory  that  it  retains  is  a  permanent 
memory." 

The  rest  of  the  discussion  is  worthy  of 
this  beginning. 

Gabriel  Tolliver.     By   Joel    Chandler   Harris. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co  ,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  Reconstruction  days  in 
Georgia.  And  at  least  the  author  is  not 
open  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
author  of  *'  Leopard's  Spots,"  a  novel 
dealing  with  a  similar  period  in  North 
Carolina  history.     Neither  animus  nor 


sectional  bitterness  is  displayed  in  the 
narrative.  Really  it  is  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sweet-tempered  romance  which 
runs  its  course  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
times.  The  Northern  busybody  who 
figures  as  the  indirect  cause  of  all  the 
tragic  details  in  the  book,  so  far  from 
being  what  was  known  in  the  South  as  a 
''  carpet  bagger,"  or  "  scallawag,"  was  a 
good  man  with  fanatical  ideals.  But 
from  first  to  last  there  is  not  an  impreca- 
tion against  the  North,  nor  a  word  of 
malice  against  the  negroes.  For  the  story 
is  written  by  a  man  with  a  wise  and  ten- 
der heart.  Sincerely  Southern,  he  still 
has  too  much  Irish  wit  not  to  appreciate 
the  (to  him)  absurd  plan  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  gives  a  quiet  but  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  energy  and  enterprise  with 
which  Southern  men,  being  what  they 
were,  defeated  these  plans.  Evidently  it 
was  the  occupation,  even  the  amusement, 
of  the  times,  a  business  they  engaged  in 
with  a  sort  of  bear-hunt  enthusiasm. 
Still,  with  all  its  humor  and  quaint 
philosophy,  Gabriel  Tolliver  is  in  no 
sense  a  great  book.  Mr.  Harris  has  a  big- 
browny  imagination  better  suited  to  short 
stories  and  folk  lore  tales  than  to  the 
making  of  a  novel. 

J« 

Tangled  Up  in  Beulah  Land.  By  J.  P.  Mow- 
bray. New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  ^1.50 

In  this  charming  comedy  Mr.  Mow- 
bray not  only  discovers  to  us  the  Beulah 
Land  of  youth  and  love,  but  he  manages 
to  get  all  his  characters  happily  "  tangled 
up  "  in  it.  And  after  our  sympathies 
have  so  long  been  harassed  by  the  exag- 
gerated sorrows  of  nearly  all  the  true 
lovers  who  figure  in  fiction,  it  is  a  relief 
to  read  a  volume  where  the  sweet  pas- 
sion is  treated  lightly.  The  book  abounds 
in  quick  and  delightful  phrases  as  apt  as 
a  bobolink's  song  piercing  the  rosy  mists 
of  a  May  morning.  And  for  once  we 
have  the  whole  philosophy  of  sentiment 
exposed  with  a  humorous  twinkle  which 
calmly  assumes  the  fact  that  our  roman- 
tic destinies  are  really  inevitable,  and  that 
the  character  of  our  happy  ending  de- 
pends entirely  upon  our  surroundings 
and  opportunities,  but  never  upon  our 
wills.  We  are  all  predestined  to  enter 
the  blessed  conditions  of  love  whether 
we  will  or  no.    It  is  Nature's  vocation  in 
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us,  as  sure  in  results  as  the  springing 
of  flowers  in  May. 

The  Coming  City.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  60  cents 
net. 

Professor  Ely  in  this  modest  Httle  vol- 
ume discusses  the  needs  of  the  twentieth 
century  city  and  recounts  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  municipal  reform.  He 
finds  a  very  considerable  change  in  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  thought  on 
municipal  questions  as  compared  with 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  while  warning 
his  readers  against  millennial  anticipa- 
tions, expresses  the  most  ardent  expecta- 
tions of  continued  progress.  The  growth 
of  urban  population  from  one-thirtieth 
of  the  total  in  1790  to  one-third  in  1900 
argues,  in  his  belief,  a  growth  to  50  per 
cent,  in  the  near  future.  The  cities  are 
thus  destined  to  dominate  the  country, 
and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
efificiently  governed.  A  brief  survey  of 
some  past  municipal  reform  movements 
introduces  a  discussion  of  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  future  movements. 

American  Municipal  Progress.  By  Charles 
Zueblin.  [Citizens'  Library,]  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.25. 

•A  more  informative  book — a  book 
more  closely  packed  with  interesting  and 
authentic  data  regarding  our  municipali- 
ties— it  would  be  hard  to  find.  There 
are  chapters  on  transportation,  public 
works,  sanitation,  schools,  libraries, 
buildings,  parks  and  boulevards,  recrea- 
tion and  public  control,  ownership  and 
operation.  The  work  of  civic  improve- 
ment under  each  of  these  heads  is  re- 
counted and  discussed,  and  a  compari- 
son of  methods  and  results  is  made.  In 
the  matter  of  public  utilities  Professor 
Zueblin  is  a  strong  advocate  of  municipal 
ownership,  and  he  marshals  a  host  of 
illustrative  instances  to  justify  his  posi- 
tion. ^  His  book  will  prove  invaluable  to 
the  citizen  who  cares  to  know  what  he  is 
voting  about,  and  it  should  have  a  large 
sale. 

The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate.  By  Una  L. 
Silberrad.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  situation  developed  in  this  novel 
is  so  peculiar  as  to  excite  unusual  inter- 


est in  the  dramatic  outcome.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  old  English  village  of 
Chele.  Two  young  scientists,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  take  to  chemistry  blindly,  from 
a  sort  of  hereditary  impulse.  Iney  dis- 
cover a  new  process  for  dyeing  silk  after 
enduring  hardships  so  romantically  as 
to  remind  us  of  the  poor  Dalmatian  lad 
in  Venice  who  discovered  a  better  meth- 
od of  making  colored  glass.  And  in  this 
discovery  lies  the  "  success  of  Mark 
Wyngate,"  who  is  an  ordinary  science- 
absorbed  man.  But  "  Judith  Loring," 
his  faithful  comrade  in  the  happy  ven- 
ture, is  a  woman  of  might  and  power, 
silent,  impressive,  who  walks  to  her  final 
sacrifice  of  life  for  love  with  the  match- 
less dignity  of  a  royal  nature.  The  au- 
thor has  the  unusual  gift  of  creating  a 
fine  character  without  being  guilty  of 
those  feeble  acclamations  so  often  used 
in  fiction  to  attract  the  reader's  attention. 

Literary   Notes 

Sterne^s  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  has  been 
added  to  the  Century  Classics.  (The  Century 
Company;   $1.25   net.) 

....Ginn  &  Co.  issue  in  cheap  form  the 
translation  of  I.  S.  Bloch's  "  The  Future  of 
War,  in  its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political 
Relations." 

....Mme.  Lehmann's  new  book,  "How  to 
Sing,"  is  certainly  the  result  of  ripe  experi- 
ence and  must  contain  much  that  is  valuable 
to  any  one  studying  that  art. 

. . .  .Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  issue  a  hand- 
some reprint  of  Browning's  "  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,"  with  a  long  Introduction  by  William 
Adams  Slade.     (Price,  50  cents  net.) 

...."Stories  of  Authors'  Loves,"  by  Clara 
E.  Lauglilin,  is  now  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  in  two  volumes  with  many 
illustrations.     (Price,  $3.00  net.) 

...."Corpus  Christi,"  by  Thomas  Fowler, 
has  been  added  to  the  series  of  Oxford  Col- 
lege Histories.  (Imported  by  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.;  $2.00  net.) 

...."The  Speronara,"  Dumas's  account  of 
travels  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  has  been 
translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley 
with  her  usual  deftness.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.) 

....In  Nelson's  New  Century  Library, 
pocket  volumes  printed  on  thin  opaque  paper, 
we  have  received  "  Don  Quixote,"  Burns's 
"Poetical  Works,"  and  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution." 
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....Charles  E.  Goodspeed  publishes  the 
"  Letters  of  Hugh  Earl  Percy  from  Boston 
and  New  York,  1774-1776,"  edited  by  Charles 
Knowles  Bolton.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press.  (Price, 
$4.00  net.) 

....Any  one  who  wishes  the  best  of  Shel- 
ley's poems  in  a  single  volume  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  take  that  in  the  Endymion  Series, 
with  Introduction  by  Walter  Raleigh  and  il- 
lustrations by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  (The 
Macmillan  Company;  $2.00.) 

. ..  .Among  the  important  recent  books  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros,  may  be  mentioned 
President  Wilson's  "  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  Justin  McCarthy's  "  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  "  A  Doffed  Coronet,"  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

....Two  unusually  attractive  volumes  for 
the  price  (80  cents  each)  are  "  Cranford," 
with  an  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie,  and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with 
an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.  Both  are 
illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company.) 

....The  Burrows  Brothers  Company  issue 
a  reprint,  from  the  original  edition  of  1685,  of 
Thomas  Budd's  "  Good  Order  Established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey."  An  Introduc- 
tion by  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  is  added.  The  little  book  gives 
an  admirable  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  the  date  of  writing. 

....In  view  of  the  fact  that  James  Russell 
Lowell's  active  connection  with  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  lasted  only  three  years,  the 
amount  of  his  output  on  that  subject  is  sur- 
prising. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have 
brought  together  no  less  than  sixty  of  his 
anti-slavery  papers  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
the  edition  being  limited  to  525  copies. 

....The  best  edition  of  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution  "  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
that  now  published  by  Putnams  in  three  vol- 
umes, with  abundant  maps  and  charts.  The 
notes  (at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  they 
belong)  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  of  Oxford,  add 
a  deal  of  historical  information  which  Carlyle 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect. 
(Price,  $4.50  net.) 

....The  Temple  Bible  is  now  complete  in 
twenty-four  volumes.  We  have  several  times 
spoken  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  edi- 
tion. The  volumes  are  of  convenient  pocket 
size,  four  by  five  inches,  and  are  printed  in 
clear  type.  The  text  is  the  authorized  version. 
Each  book  has  a  full  introduction  by  a  scholar 
of  repute,  and  there  are  notes,  maps,  etc.,  at 
the  end  of  each  volume.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  price,  cloth,  40  cents  net  each; 
limp  leather,  60  cents  net  each.) 


Pebbles 

Avoid  whiskey  and  water;  it  is  a  dilu- 
tion and  a  snare. — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin. 

.  . .  ."  Are  you  familiar  with  the  motives  of 
Jigganini's  new  opera?"  "Yes;  he  needed 
the  money." — Puck. 

....Mr.  Gompers  may  speak  freely  now  of 
President  Eliot's  would-be  football  champions. 
— Chicago   Tribune. 

. . .  .Nodd:  "  How  did  you  come  out  of  that 
scrap  with  your  wife?"  Todd:  "As  usual,  I 
apologized  for  being  right." — Brooklyn  Life. 

. . .  .President  Roosevelt  could  get  more  peo- 
ple to  read  his  message  if  he  would  incor- 
porate in  it  a  column  or  so  about  his  bear 
hunt. — The  Chicago  News. 

Sara  put  arsenic  in  Auntie's  soap, 
Aunt  washed  her  face  and  fell  into  a  dope. 
Uncle  Joe  frowned  at  her,  "  Sara,"  said  he, 
"  W^hat  a  wild  hoyden  you're  getting  to  be." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

Chased  by  a  dog,  I  climbed  a  tree — 
My  trousers  are  a  sight  to  see! — 
I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to  write : 
"  The  bark  was  far  worse  than  the  bite." 
— University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 

Willie  never  did  grow  wiser, 
But  his  luck  was  mighty  good. 

Till  he  stood  astride  a  geyser 
When  he  didn't  think  it  would. 

— Columbia  Jester. 

She  met  him  in  the  darkened  hall ; 

Said  he,  "  I've  brought  some  roses," 
Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant; 

It  was,  "  How  cold  your  nose  is." 

— Varsity  Fortnightly. 

Full  many  a  mortal,  young  and  old, 
Has  gone  to  his  sarcophagus, 

Thro'  pouring  water  icy  cold 
A-down  his  warm  oesophagus. 

— Chaparrel. 

Father  went  to  fry  the  chops — 

Papa  is  so  kind  a  man — 
Took  the  baby  for  the  meat, 

Put  him  in  the  frying  pan ; 
Baby  cried,  but  papa  said, 
"  There,  there,  child,  we  must  be  fed !  " 

— The  Sphinx. 

Wall  Street  arithmetic: 
10  mills  make  one  trust, 
10  trusts  make  one  combine, 
10  combines  make  one  merger, 
10  mergers  make  one  magnate, 
I  magnate  makes  all  the  money. 

— Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 
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The  Recession  of  Miracle 

The  great  and  central  problem  of 
modern  theology  is  the  place  of  miracle 
in  religious  belief.  A  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  no  particular  difficulty  on  the 
subject,  for  it  was  easy  enough  to  believe 
in  miracles,  notwithstanding  Hume's  ar- 
gument, which  was  directed  against  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rested.  But  the 
common  mind  did  not  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  reversals  of  natural  law,  for  very 
little  was  known  of  natural  law.  We 
knew  of  the  order  of  nature  in  certain 
grand  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  every  day,  but  the  general  fixity 
of  all  law  was  something  that  was  not 
understood;  much  less  the  extent  of  the 
sway  of  law.  In  those  days  a  miracle 
was  not  seen  to  be  such  a  contradiction 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  it  now  appears  to 
be.  Then  we  seemed  to  see  God's  di- 
rect action  somewhat  nearer  to  us ;  there 
was  less  nature,  with  her  laws,  between 
God  and  us.  Miracles  seemed  almost  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

But  things  are  very  different  now.  We 
see  law  everywhere.  We  discover  no 
new  creation  of  matter,  and  no  annihila- 
tion. Every  minutest  movement  of  an 
atom,  and  equally  every  revolution  of  a 
planet,  is  controlled  by  irreversible  law. 
The  wind  no  longer  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  but  is  subject  to  laws  which  we 
formulate  under  the  science  of  meteor- 
ology. If  the  rain  does  not  come  in  its 
season,  we  no  longer  attribute  it  to  the 
anger  of  God,  but  to  some  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  sun-spots  or  some  other  physical 
cause.  So  strenuous  is  this  rule  of  law 
that  we  question  even  as  to  free  will,  and 
our  Materialistic  philosophy  puts  voli- 
tion under  bonds  of  necessity,  and  we 
have  to  fight  hard  to  maintain  our  lib- 
erty. 

Of  course,  then,  the  trend  of  thought 
is  away  from  the  biblical  miracles.  The 
first  reply  of  the  ardent  defender  of  mir- 
acles was  to  deny  the  conclusions  of  sci- 
ence as  to  the  universality  of  law.  So 
the  law  of  evolution  was  attacked,  be- 
cause it  contradicted  the  miracle  of  crea- 
tion as  told  in  Genesis.  But  geology  and 
biology  together  have  been  too  much  for 
the  elder  form  of  faith,  and  they  have 
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won  the  day  against  it.  The  retreat  of 
miracle  from  this  first  stronghold — for  it 
was  more  than  an  outwork — weakened 
the  whole  position.  The  conclusions  of 
the  biblical  critics  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  well  nigh 
driven  the  primitive  orthodoxy  out  of 
the  whole  citadel  of  Old  Testament  mir- 
acle. Sinai  follows  the  six  days  of  cre- 
ation. History  finds  no  place  for  Noah's 
Ark.  Jonah's  whale  and  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed- 
nego  recede  into  religious  romance. 

This  leaves  us  the  New  Testament, 
with  its  tremendous  miracles  of  the  birth 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  It  is  plain 
to  every  one  that  the  process  and  the  ar- 
gument which  have  undermined  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  are  being  applied, 
and  will  be  still  more  applied,  to  the  mir- 
acles of  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
attacked  in  the  same  way.  Their  unlike- 
lihood under  the  rule  of  law  is  the  pri- 
mary presumption  against  them.  While 
criticism  can  hardly  deny  that  Paul  fully 
believed  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  it  declares  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  virgin  birth,  and  that  we  find  in 
the  gospels  the  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
legend  in  the  first  century. 

To  this  undermining  process  faith  of 
the  older  sort  begins  to  yield.  We  are 
told  by  not  a  few  religious  teachers  that 
law  and  miracle  are  the  same  thing;  for 
law  is  simply  God's  way  of  doing  things, 
nothing  more.  They  make  every  minut- 
est movement  of  chemical  attraction  in 
the  realm  of  nature  a  special  volition  of 
God.  This  is  no  great  help;  but  it  is 
meant  to  be.  Others,  in  various  Churches, 
tell  us,  as  did  the  Dean  of  Ripon  the 
other  day,  that  our  Lord  healed  diseases 
much  as  some  Schlatter  to-day  heals 
hysteria.  To  such  a  religious  philosophy 
our  Lord's  resurrection  was  not  material 
but  spiritual,  seen  only  with  the  eye  of 
faith. 

That  this  recession  of  faith  in  miracles 
is  already  considerable,  even  in  the 
churches  which  repeat  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  see  it 
in  the  apologetic  attitude  toward  mir- 
acles, and  in  the  feeling  that  they  are  at 
the  present  time  a  real  difficulty,  rather 
than  an  aid  to  faith.    We  still  hold  to  the 
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miracle,  but  we  are  looking  for  our  lines  to  be  done  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen 

of  retreat.  weeks,  in  order  that  the  machinery  of 

Now  what  is  left  if  the  faith  in  mir-  government  may  be  kept  in  motion.    The 

acle  goes  ?  people  desire  and  expect,  however,  that 

Belief  in  miracle  is  a  purely  intellect-  legislation  of  an  important  character,  in 

ual  act.     It  is  not  ethical  or  spiritual.  It  addition  to  that  which  cannot  be  avoided, 

has  nothing  to  do  with  character.    It  de-  shall  be  perfected  during  the  present  ses- 

pends  on   arguments,  on   evidence.      It  sion. 

goes  when  evidence  goes.    So  far  as  it  is  The  determining  influence  in  the  clos- 

religious,  it  is  concerned  solely  with  the  ing  weeks  of  the  recent  campaign  and  at 

theological  side  of  religion,  with  its  phi-  the  election  was  that  of  President  Roose- 

losophy   or   its    history.     It    has    value,  velt's  utterances  and  acts.     The  expres- 

great  value,  if  it  is  true,  in  the  evidence  sion  of  public  opinion  at  the  polls  that 

it  brings  of  God.    Yet  we  have  sufficient  preserved  a  Republican  majority  in  the 

evidence  of  God  without  miracle.     But  House  was  approval  of  what  Congress 

even  so,  it  is  only  additional  evidence,  ought  to  do  and  was  expected  to  do  un- 

arguments,  purely  intellectual.  It  may  be  der  his  leadership  and  in  accord  with  his 

persuasive  to  character,  but  it  is  not  char-  policy,  rather  than  commendation  of  the 

acter.  course  of  Congress  during  the  session 

If  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  should  be  that  ended  on  the  first  day  of  July.  Mr. 
discredited  as  history,  the  teachings  of  Roosevelt,  with  Mr.  Knox  and  some 
his  Gospel  must  remain.  The  peculiar  other  members  of  his  Cabinet,  had 
glory  of  Christianity  is  in  the  regenera-  pointed  out  evil  or  inequitable  conditions 
tion  which  it  brings  to  the  soul.  It  and  tendencies  that  called  for  remedial 
teaches  no  Buddhist  self-effacement,  no  legislation.  In  this  they  had  the  sym- 
mere  Jewish  honesty  of  righteousness,  pathetic  support  of  public  sentiment  and 
but  that  central  reforming  of  the  soul  conviction.  They  had  also  undertaken 
which  puts  it  under  the  rule  of  love.  It  to  show  how  the  remedies  could  and 
is  not  enough  to  do  no  wrong  to  one's  ought  to  be  applied.  Their  addresses  con- 
neighbor;  one  must  positively  love  his  cerning  great  corporations  and  the  tariff 
neighbor  and  even  his  enemy.  Whether  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  promise  to  the 
Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin  or  not,  public;  and  it  is  expected  now  that  by 
whether  his  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  Congress  this  promise  shall  be  kept.  If 
rose  from  the  sepulcher  or  not,  whether  the  majority  of  voters  had  desired  rad- 
four  hundred  believers  saw  him  ascend  ical  and  violent  treatment  of  the  Trust 
into  heaven  or  not — and  we  shall  not  and  Tariff  questions  they  would  not  have 
hasten  to  give  up  our  belief — we  yet  made  another  Republican  House.  They 
know  that  the  Christian  religion  rests  on  preferred  conservative  action  along  the 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  lines  of  the  President's  policy;  but  they 
Eleventh  Commandment,  on  the  regen-  will  not  be  satisfied  if  there  shall  be  no 
eration  of  the  soul  taught  to  Nicodemus,  action  whatever  before  the  fourth  day  of 
on  Paul's  psalm  of  charity.     So,  if  the  March. 

miracles  should  one  of  these  days  have  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  and 
to  go,  we  should  still  hold  fast  to  all  the  of  the  Republican  majority  in  it  to  take 
duty,  the  obligation,  the  service,  the  char-  up  both  these  questions  at  the  present 
acter,  the  new  heart,  the  holy  life  of  love,  short  session,  and  to  do  something  with 
and  should  still  believe  that  we  had  re-  them.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  general 
tained  all  that  was  vital  in  Christianity,  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be  under- 
all  that  the  miracle  was  used  to  support,  taken.    That  work  could  not  be  done.  An 

ji  attempt  to  do  it,  inevitably  unsuccessful, 

.  .      o       •            r  f^  would    disturb    business    and    serve    no 

1  his   oession  01    Congress  good  purpose.    Experience  shows  that  it 

In  the  second  regular  session  of  a  Con-  is  impracticable  to  revise  a  small  part  of 
gress  the  preparation  of  the  great  Appro-  the  tariff  without  making  all  of  it  the  sub- 
priation  bills,  with  an  adequate  discus-  ject  of  debate  and  amendment.  The 
sion  of  them  on  the  floor,  leaves  little  President  has  said  that  he  would  prefer 
time  for  the  treatment  of  other  subjects,  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  corn- 
There  is  much  absolutely  necessary  work  mission  of  "  experts  of  such  high  char- 
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acter  and  ability  that  they  could  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  and 
industrial  needs."  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  either  desire  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tion of  revision,  or,  if  there  must  be  a 
commission,  prefer  that  it  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  two  existing 
Tariff  committees.  By  one  method  or 
the  other,  provision  should  be  made  at 
this  session  for  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  tariff  law,  with  a  view  to  a  read- 
justment of  its  rates. 

In  his  speech  at  Pittsburg  Attorney- 
General  Knox  enumerated  the  evils  as- 
sociated with  Trusts,  and  showed  how, 
in  his  judgment,  the  safeguards  of  pub- 
licity and  effective  supervision  or  re- 
straint could  be  obtained.  A  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  is  not  needed,  he 
thinks,  but  Congress  has  power  to  apply 
the  desired  remedies  for  Trust  evils  by 
prescribing  the  terms  on  which  a  Trust 
may  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
assumption  is  that  to  engage  in  such  com- 
merce is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a 
Trust's  business.  It  is  essential  to  the 
business  of  some  Trusts,  as  that  business 
is  now  carried  on.  But  if  a  Trust  now 
sells,  or  should  hereafter  decide  to  sell, 
its  product  at  the  doors  of  its  factories, 
and  should  buy  its  materials  (delivered 
at  the  same  doors)  from  really  subsidiary 
but  legally  distinct  corporations,  would  it 
then  be  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing an  interstate  commerce  license, 
with  attendant  publicity  and  prohibi- 
tions ?  Possibly  no  difficulty  is  here  sug- 
gested that  could  not  be  overcome  by 
Constitutional  legislation  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Knox's  plan.  But  the  path  toward 
the  restraint  and  supervision  that  are  de- 
sired is  not  perfectly  clear.  Whether  it 
be  clear  or  not,  the  people  expect  that 
Congress  will  make  an  earnest  effort  at 
this  session  so  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Sherman  act  that  Trust  evils  can  be 
reached  and  removed.  The  controlling 
majority  cannot  afford  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tion or  to  drop  it  at  adjournment  with- 
out having  accomplished  anything. 

Oklahoma  should  be  admitted  to  the 
union  of  States;  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona should  be  required  to  wait  or  to 
unite.  The  gold  standard  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Philippines  at  once.  The 
pending  Ship  Subsidy  bill  should  be  laid 
aside.     We  hope  the  Senate  will  accept 


the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Newfound- 
land and  be  willing  to  give  its  vote  for 
a  commercial  agreement  with  Cuba  that 
shall  reduce  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  by 
much  more  than  one-fifth.  Time  must 
be  given  to  the  isthmian  canal  project, 
whatever  shall  be  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Colombia.  The  reported 
opinion  of  Senator  Cullom  that  we  have 
a  right  to  construct  a  canal  on  the  Pan- 
ama route  without  making  a  treaty  agree- 
ment with  the  sovereign  Power  should 
have  no  weight  in  Senate  or  House.  The 
President's  compact  with  the  Pacific  ca- 
ble company  deserves  to  be  approved. 
Pending  treaties  of  reciprocity  should  at 
least  be  discussed  in  the  Senate  and 
brought  to  a  vote.  We  think  they  ought 
also  to  be  ratified. 

The  President  so  earnestly  desires  leg- 
islation concerning  Trusts,  and  regards 
it  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  would 
probably  call  the  new  Congress  in  spe- 
cial session  for  action  on  this  subject  if 
no  amendment  of  the  present  law  should 
be  passed  before  March  4th.  This  would 
be  his  duty.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Government  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  power  (called  by  its  oppo- 
nents the  ally  and  protector  of  Trusts) 
have  not  only  admitted  the  existence  of 
grave  evils  due  to  these  organizations, 
but  have  named  and  described  these  evils, 
and  asserted  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
new  laws.  Responsibility  for  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  rests  upon  the  Repub- 
lican party's  majority  in  this  Congress, 
to  be  shifted  to  the  same  party's  major- 
ity in  the  next  if  the  present  opportunity 
be  lost.  Failure  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  people  this  winter  or 
at  a  following  special  session  would  con- 
vince a  majority  of  them  that  they  must 
look  to  the  other  partv  for  relief. 

The    Menace    to    Economic   In- 
dependence 

Recent  developments  of  trust  methods 
show  that  the  intention  of  the  magnates 
is  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
control  of  industry.  Recent  develop- 
ments of  trade  union  methods,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  that  trade  union  lead- 
ers, on  their  part,  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  despotism 
which  shall  deprive  non-union  workers 
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of  any  possible  opportunity  to  earn  a  live-  and  of  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
lihood,  and  shall  extend  to  union  work-  brands  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  including  a 
ers  only  such  opportunities,  to  earn  very  large  part  of  the  Cuban  output,  the 
barely  so  much  income  as  the  union  may  American  Tobacco  Company  is  now  en- 
dictate,  gaged  in  taking  over  the  retail  field ;  and 

Between  these  two  efforts,  that  of  the  apparently  no  expenditure  necessary  to 

trust  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  accomplish  the  result  will  be  considered 

trade  unions  on  the  other  hand,  economic  too   great.      Innumerable   retail    tobacco 

liberty  is  in  serious  danger.  stores,  undoubtedly  backed  by  the  trust, 

How  the  greater  trusts,  like  the  Stand-  are  offering  cigars,  pipes  and  tobacco  at 
ard  Oil  Company  and  the  United  States  prices  which  no  independent  dealer  can 
Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  have  com-  meet.  Thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
pelled  smaller  enterprises  to  enter  the  ruin,  the  independent  dealer  is  ap- 
combination  under  penalty  of  ruin,  is  too  proached  by  agents  of  the  trust,  who 
familiar  a  story  to  need  repetition.  Hith-  offer  him  a  moderate  price  for  his  stock 
erto  trust  methods  have  been  employed  and  fixtures  and  a  salaried  position  as  a 
chiefly  within  the  field  of  production,  selling  agent.  If  the  offer  is  rejected  two 
Within  that  field  there  are  left  to-day  few  stores  are  opened,  one  on  each  side  of 
opportunities  for  the  man  who  would  him,  and,  regardless  of  loss,  a  competi- 
prefer  economic  independence  to  a  life  tion  is  established  which  can  end  only  in 
of  service  as  a  salaried  employee,  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  weaker  party. 
Many  thousands  of  ambitious  young  That  these  methods  will  succeed  in  re- 
business  men,  who  a  generation  ago  tail  business,  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
would  sturdily  have  fought  the  battle  of  production,  is  at  least  probable.  Other 
existence  for  themselves,  are  to-day  in-  trusts  are  already  to  some  extent  embark- 
dustrial  dependents,  receiving  fixed  sal-  ing  upon  undertakings  similar  to  that  of 
aries  and  liable  to  dismissal  without  the  American  Tobacco  Company;  and  it 
warning,  not  for  incompetence  only,  but  is  alleged  that  among  them  may  be  found 
merely  because  a  trust  decides  to  modify  even  the  enterprise  that  is  acquiring  con- 
its  plan  of  operations.  trol  of  the  cut  flower  business.    It  seems 

The  field  of  retail  business  has  suffered  certain  that  before  long  it  will  be  impos- 
serious  inroads  here  and  there  by  trust  sible  for  any  man  on  his  own  account  to 
methods.  The  so-called  Cracker  Trust,  engage  in  even  so  simple  a  business  as 
for  example,  has  a  grip  upon  retail  trade  selling  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars,  re- 
which  is  felt  by  every  cross  roads  and  tailing  cut  flowers,  selling  newspapers,  or 
corner  grocer  in  the  land.  Department  even  peanuts  and  bananas  on  the  street 
stores  also,  which,  under  another  form,  corner.  Every  man  who  is  not  a  multi- 
are  essentially  like  trusts  in  their  meth-  millionaire  will  be  a  millionaire's  man, 
ods,  have  been  multiplying  in  every  large  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  a  su- 
center  of  population.  Nevertheless,  until  perior  for  his  daily  bread, 
now  there  have  remained  many  business  Could  there  be  a  more  melancholy  out- 
opportunities  in  retail  trade  to  which  men  come  of  our  great  American  attempt  to 
of  ambition  and  independent  spirit,  but  build  up  a  civilization  in  which  every 
possessing  only  a  small  amount  of  cap-  man  might  be  independent  and  self-re- 
ital,  have  been  attracted.    That  these  op-  specting? 

portunities  are  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  But  this  is  not  the  worst.    As  the  num- 

be  extinguished  in  the  further  evolution  ber  of   economic   dependents    increases, 

of  trust  methods   has  of  late  been  made  their  desperate  necessity  to  resist  the  ar- 

quite  clear.  bitrary  power  of  their  employers    drives 

The  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  employees  to  methods  which  are  further 

American  Tobacco  Company  is  driving  destructive    of    individual    liberty.      At 

the  retail  tobacconist  out  of  business  in  every  moment  facing  the  dread  possibil- 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti-  ity  of  discharge  at  the  decision  of  a  trust, 

more,  Washington,  Chicago  and  Kansas  wage  earners  cling  with  desperation  to 

City,  and  in  scores  of  smaller  towns  as  "  the  job,"  and  begin  to  look  with  hatred 

well,  has  recently  been  told.    Having  by  upon  the  man  who  would  step  in  and  take 

successive  operation  secured  an  effective  it  for  a  smaller  remuneration  or  on  more 

control  of  the  wholesale  tobacco  trade  humiliating  terms.     Consumed   by   this 
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hatred  they  yield  their  consent  to  the  em- 
ployment of  any  means  which  their  more 
reckless  leaders  suggest  to  maintain  the 
solidarity  of  the  union  interest. 

What  will  happen  when  nine-tenths  of 
those  who,  under  the  business  conditions 
of  former  years,  would  have  been  inde- 
pendent business  men,  find  themselves  in 
the  same  condition  that  the  wage  earner 
is  in  to-day?  There  is  little  risk  in  pre- 
dicting that  they  will  unite  in  organiza- 
tions that  will  employ  trade  union  meth- 
ods, and  that  we  shall  see  innumerable 
unions  within  the  salaried  class,  each 
striving  to  bar  out  competition,  to  limit 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work,  and,  in 
short,  to  maintain  a  rigorous  monopoly 
of  "  the  job." 

And  where  then  will  there  be  any 
economic  liberty?  Where  will  independ- 
ent manhood  be?  What  manner  of  peo- 
ple shall  we  be  in  this  "  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave  ?  "  No  more  se- 
rious problem  than  this  confronts  our 
country  to-day. 

Professor  Lorenz's  Work 

The  general  public  of  this  country, 
stimulated  by  the  daily  newspapers,  has 
taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  profes- 
sional visitation  of  an  Austrian  sur- 
geon to  America,  who  came  in  order  to 
perform  an  operation  to  correct  the  de- 
formity of  the  child  of  one  of  our  mil- 
lionaires according  to  the  special  meth- 
od invented  by  himself.  The  interest 
aroused  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished foreign  surgical  visitor  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  secure  the  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  his  operation  to 
some  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  large 
cities  who  happen  to  be  suffering  from 
the  same  deformity.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  attention  awakened  can 
be  attributed  also  to  the  fact  that  de- 
formity, especially  when  congenital,  ap- 
peals to  universal  sympathy;  and  that 
during  the  last  generation  or  two  a  larger 
humanitarian  spirit  has-  developed  that 
dictates  the  exertion  of  every  possible  ef- 
fort that  can  assist  these  pitiable  human 
bemgs  and  make  life  more  livable  for 
them. 

Professor  Lorenz  does  not  come  to 
teach  our  American  orthopedic  surgeons 
—our  specialists  in  the  treatment  of  de- 


formed children — something  they  did  not 
know  before.  Lorenz's  operation  has 
been  practiced  in  this  country  for  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a  decade  of  years ;  and  some 
of  the  best  results  attained  by  the  use  of 
the  method  invented  by  the  Vienna  pro- 
fessor have  been  reported  from  Amer- 
ica. His  treatment  is  in  line  with  that  re- 
turn to  the  principle  of  taking  advantage 
of  nature's  own  auxiliary  efforts  and 
her  manifold  compensating  factors  for 
the  relief  of  disease  and  deformity  that 
characterizes  much  of  recent  progress  in 
medicine  and  surgery  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

In  certain  children  nature  has  failed  to 
provide  proper  sockets  for  the  bones  of 
the  thigh  to  work  in — that  is,  it  has  failed 
to  make  a  complete  hip  joint.    These  pa- 
tients are  spoken  of  as  suffering  from 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Some- 
times the  condition  is  not  noticed  until 
the   child  begins    to   make   spontaneous 
movements.     As  they  grow  older  they 
prove  to  be  pitiably  deformed  and  learn 
to  walk  only  with  great  difficulty,  their 
gait  being  slow  and  very  awkward.  Pro- 
fessor  Lorenz   sets   the  heads   of  their 
thigh  bones  in  their  proper  places  and 
then  fixes  them  firmly  in  position.      The 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  grad- 
ually makes  for  the  bone  an  acetabulum 
— that  is,  a  socket  in  the  bone  of  the 
pelvis — in  which  it  comes  to  move  quite 
normally.     Further  dislocation  does  not 
occur,  and  the  bones  remaining  in  place 
perfect  the  original  work  of  the  surgeon 
by    the    exercise    of    the    pressure    and 
counterpressure  that  eventually  gives  a 
very  practical  hip  joint.    The  results  se- 
cured by  this  manipulation — for  it  is  this 
rather  than  an  operation  that  is  the  se- 
cret of  Professor  Lorenz's  successes — are 
excellent.     Patients  successfully  treated 
go  through  life  not  as  almost  helpless,  al- 
ways pitiable  cripples,  but  as  individuals 
whose    powers    of    locomotion    may    be 
somewhat  impaired,  tho  not  sufficiently 
to  hamper  their  application  to  some  se- 
rious occupation. 

The  interest  awakened  in  Professor 
Lorenz's  presence  is  a  good  sign.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  de- 
formed should  be  the  subject  of  such  uni- 
versal solicitude.  Scarcely  a  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  deformed  chil- 
dren were  first  treated  even  in  our  West- 
ern  civilization   with  anything  like  the 
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care  they  deserve.  It  was  one  of  the  unex-  music — comparable  to  the  "  breezy  " 
pected  effects  of  the  upheaval  of  thought  summer  books  issued  by  the  publishers, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  The  regular  musical  season  used  to  be- 
"  the  restoration  of  its  title  deeds  to  hu-  gin  in  October,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
manity "  in  *'  The  Declaration  of  the  general  tendency  of  well-to-do  families 
Rights  of  Man,"  that  the  blind  and  the  to  prolong  their  sojourn  in  the  country, 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  November  is  the  opening  month,  apart 
the  insane  came  to  be  considered  to  have  from  a  few  minor  concerts  given  in  Oc- 
rights  also.  Before  that,  the  Chinese  tober  to  small  and  reluctant  audiences. 
or  ancient  Grecian  custom  of  exposure  Thus  different  kinds  of  music  have  their 
of  deformed  children  was  not  carried  out,  seasons,  like  the  straw  hat  and  the  derby, 
but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  them,  so  The  principal  month  for  new  operettas 
little  attention  paid  to  their  necessities,  is  September.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  they  would  in  most  cases  have  been  that  the  word  operetta  is,  like  the  kind 
better  dead.  of  entertainment  it  denotes,  fast  becom- 
Deformed  children  usually  require  the  ing  obsolete.  What  the  managers  proud- 
time-taking  care  that  only  endowed,  well  ly  announce  as  new  "  comic  operas,"  or 
supported  institutions  can  give  them.  ''  musical  comedies,"  are  usually  little 
They  are  often  the  children  of  the  very  more  than  farces  accompanied  by  com- 
poor.  Usually  there  is  no  lack  of  medi-  monplace  music,  and  in  many  cases  they 
cal  interest  in  them,  for  specialists,  as  has  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  vaude- 
been  exemplified  by  Professor  Lorenz,  villes.  Occasionally,  something  better 
are  always  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  comes  along,  like  ''  King  Dodo,"  or  "  A 
them.  What  is  needed  is  larger  and  more  Country  Girl."  The  last  named,  together 
commodious,  better  appointed,  in  a  word,  with  ''  A  Chinese  Honeymoon,"  "  The 
better  endowed  institutions.  It  is  to  be  Silver  Slipper"  (a  sequel  to  "  Floro- 
hoped  that  the  present  public  interest  in  dora"),  and  "The  Mocking  Bird,"  are 
deformed  children  will  not  fritter  itself  at  present  enjoying  the  favor  of  Metro- 
away  in  mere  sentiment,  but  that  philan-  politan  audiences  and  will  later  go  on  the 
thropic  generosity,  stimulated  by  the  re-  road.  Some  of  the  musical  farces  do 
newal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  will  find  some  traveling  before  they  come  to  New 
permanent  expression  in  more  ample  pro-  York.  They  are  tried  on  the  supposedly 
vision  in  all  our  large  cities  for  the  de-  less  critical  audiences  of  smaller  towns, 
formed  of  all  classes.  No  more  benefi-  and  crude  defects  in  the  plot  and  dialog 
cent  result  from  the  present  situation  are  remedied.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
could  possibly  be  expected.  case  of  "  The  Silver  Slipper,"  the  process 
'jl  of     fitting     it     on     continues     in     the 

The  Musical   Season  ""  LaTyear  Mr.  Maurice  Grau  took  his 

From  one  point  of  view  it  might  be  grand  opera  singers  on  a  Western  tour 

said    that    music    is    always    in    season,  before  opening  in  New  York ;  this  proved 

Even  in  midsummer,  operettas  or  "  mu-  an  advantage  in  so  far  as  the  operas  were 

sical  comedies"  are  performed  in  artificial-  better  rehearsed  than  usual  at  their  first 

ly  cooled  theatres,  and  at  all  the  summer  performance   here,    but   a   disadvantage 

resorts  string  and  brass  bands  play  two  inasmuch  as  the  voices  of  some  of  his 

or  three  times  a  day.     Some  of  these  high-priced  singers  became  fatigued  and 

bands  are  of  international  fame  and  re-  more  or  less  impaired.     This  year  the 

main  in  the  field    all    the    year    round.  Western  and  other   cities  will   have  to 

Others  are  temporary,  and  in  some  of  wait  for  their  share  of  grand  opera  till 

these  one  may  find  players  from  our  lead-  after  the  Metropolitan  season.    The  only 

ing  organizations,  such  as  the  Philhar-  absolute  novelty  is  to  be  an  opera  by  a 

monic  Society,  of  New  York,  and  even  woman — Miss  Smyth's  "  The  Forest,"  a 

the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    the  work  which  was  coldly  received  in  Lon- 

members  of  which  are  supposed  never  don,  but  highly  praised  by  the  London 

to  play  under  any  one  but  their  official  critics.     Among  the  semi-novelties  and 

conductor.     Of  course,   the  music  per-  revivals  promised  are  Verdi's  "  Ernani  " 

formed    by    summer   bands    is    summer  and    "  Un    Ballo    in    Maschera,"    Pon- 
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chielli's  "  Gioconda,"  and  two  of  Mo- 
zart's less-known  operas,  "  II  Seraglio  " 
and  "  Cosi  fan  tutte,"  which  will  be  given 
to  please  Mme.  Sembrich  and  her  many 
admirers.  These  operas  are,  of  course, 
for  New  York  only;  in  the  other  cities 
the  short  season  of  two  or  three  weeks 
will  be  devoted  to  the  more  familiar  and 
popular  works,  among  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  "  Carmen  "  will  not  be  included 
this  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mme. 
Calve  and  the  unfortunate  American 
habit  of  neglecting  even  such  a  delight- 
ful opera  as  Bizet's  masterwork  if  a  pop- 
ular idol  is  missing  in  the  cast. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
Mr.  Grau — tho  he  is  the  highest  bidder 
in  the  operatic  market — in  getting  a  tenor 
for  the  Wagner  operas.  He  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  enticing  Herr  Anthes  away 
from  Dresden.  The  engagement  of  the 
famous  German  conductor,  Alfred  Hertz, 
and  of  Herr  Elmblad,  an  experienced 
stage  manager,  insures  a  brighter  outlook 
for  the  Wagner  performances  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years.  The  Ger- 
man singers  will  have  to  do  their  best 
if  they  wish  to  hold  their  own  in  their 
special  field,  in  comparison  with  the 
American  Lillian  Nordica,  who  will  be 
the  chief  Wagnerian  soprano.  Emma 
Eames  will  also  add  strength  to  the 
American  contingent,  both  in  the  Ger- 
man and  the  French  operas.  Mme.  Sem- 
brich has  already  given  one  of  her  charm- 
ing song  recitals  in  several  cities,  and  her 
example  will  be  followed  by  other  opera 
singers.  Other  vocalists  make  a  special- 
ty of  the  concert  stage,  and  of  these  there 
will  be  a  large  crop,  both  East  and  West. 
One  of  them,  Herbert  Witherspoon,  has 
won  such  unanimous  critical  praise  as  to 
deserve  special  mention. 

Apart  from  the  young  Bohemian, 
Kocian,  who  proved  himself  a  brilliant 
virtuoso  at  his  American  debut  last  Sat- 
urday, no  violinist  of  note  is  expected; 
but  the  list  of  pianists  is  as  large  as  usual 
and,  fortunately,  it  includes  Joseffy  and 
MacDowell.  Among  the  visitors  from 
abroad  are  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitch, 
Lamond,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
Beethoven,  and  Pugno,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  them  all.  Some  of  the  foreign- 
ers arc  brought  over  by  rival  pianoforte 
makers,  but  that  does  not  impair  their 
value  unless  the  piano  happens  to  be 
poor.    All  of  them  give  recitals  the  coun- 


try over,  and  also  appear  with  the  lead- 
ing orchestras.  The  list  of  these  or- 
chestras is  growing.  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
have  them.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
anomalous.  New  York  doubtless  has  five 
times  as  many  orchestral  players  as  any 
other  American  city,  yet  its  orchestras 
are  heard  only  at  home,  while  all  the 
others  travel;  that  of  Chicago  has  been 
heard  in  New  York  twice,  while  those  of 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  are  regular  visit- 
ors, and  this  week  Philadelphia's  new* 
band  will  also  make  a  bid  for  metropoli- 
tan favor  and  criticism. 

The  Garden  of  the  World 

The  United  States  has  been  called  the 
garden  of  the  world.  It  needs  a  good 
power  of  imagination  to  see  this  fact  and 
help  to  realize  it.  President  J.  J.  Hill,  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  said  re- 
cently : 

"  There  are  a  thousand  million  people  off 
our  Pacific  Coast,  with  only  three  million 
farmers  on  the  Pacific  Slope  to  reach  out  for 
their  trade." 

It  needs  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
to  back  up  these  three  millions  of  farm- 
ers, with  the  product  of  every  acre  of 
the  national  domain  brought  to  its  high- 
est tillage.  Meanwhile,  to  the  East  our 
markets  are  developing  almost  as  rapidly 
as  to  the  West.  The  fact  that  one  million 
of  farms  have  been  added  to  our  produc- 
ing force  within  ten  years  no  longer  cre- 
ates a  glut  in  the  home  market.  Thirty 
years  ago  we  had  to  burn  corn  for  fuel, 
but  since  that  we  have  broken  the  cordon 
of  narrow  economic  principle  and  so 
reached  the  world's  market  that  the  crops 
of  1900  brought  remunerative  prices, 
while  the  billion  and  a  half  bushels  of 
1901  placed  corn  among  the  costliest  of 
cereals.  When  our  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  supplemented  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  we  can  swing  the  great  Mississippi 
and  Missour  harvests  to  the  West  as  eas- 
ily as  to  the  East.  We  shall  never  again 
burn  corn  for  lack  of  a  market.  This  is 
the  state  of  aflfairs  while  we  are  cultivat- 
ing about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  two-fifths  of  the  na- 
tional domain  are  still  beyond  the  reach 
of  agriculture. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  increas- 
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ing  by  at  least  five  hundred  millions  in  a 
century.  If  well  fed  and  homed,  the  in- 
crease will  g"o  on  faster  rather  than  slow- 
er. There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
this  fact ;  either  from  the  Malthusian 
standpoint  that  the  population  is  increas- 
ing too  fast  and  humanity  must  degen- 
erate, or  that  the  earth  can  feed  its  popu- 
lation, even  if  it  increases  at  a  more  rap- 
id ratio.  If  Malthus  was  right,  we  must 
look  with  favor  on  Mount  Pelee,  on  war, 
and  on  pestilence,  for  they  make  possible 
an  endurable  survival,  if  not  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  But  the  whole  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  demonstrated  that  de- 
pleted population  is  nowhere  a  sign  of 
prosperity.  What  we  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  is  more  probably  a  world  popu- 
lation of  over  two  thousand  millions  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  century,  and  the 
whole  of  this  vast  population  better  fed 
and  better  housed  and  better  educated 
and  in  every  way  more  prosperous  and 
enlightened  than  the  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions with  which  the  century  opened. 

The  just  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  such  conditions  as  we  have  out- 
lined is  a  worthy  study.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  at  present  fifteen  bush- 
els per  acre,  altho  experts  carry  this 
average  up  to  twenty-five  bushels,  and 
the  State  of  Washington  averages 
twenty-nine  bushels.  The  average 
reached  in  England  is  forty  bushels  per 
acre.    A  judicious  wheat  grower  writes: 

"  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
we  can  carry  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for 
several  States  up  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
for  the  United  States  up  to  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre." 

This  will  double  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  products  of  the  world.  The 
average  corn  crop  for  1901  was  sixteen 
bushels,  but  for  1902  it  is  estimated  at 
thirty  bushels.  There  are  many  fields 
yielding  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  And  there  have  been 
recorded  yields  considerably  higher  than 
these,  with  the  right  use  of  fertilizers 
and  right  tillage.  An  expert  says  that 
the  average  yield  of  corn  for  the  whole 
United  States  should  be  carried  up  to 
fifty  bushels  per  acre — that  is,  two-thirds 
higher  than  that  in  1902.  In  that  case  the 
yield  for  1902  would  be  one-half  million 
bushels  greater  than  it  is,  or  in  excess  of 
three  billions  of  bushels.  On  such  an 
estimate  our   corn  yield  would  average 


one-third  to  one-half  greater  than  at 
present.  Considering  the  natural  rate  of 
increase  in  acreage,  this  would  carry  our 
corn  crop  up  to  five  billions  of  bushels  by 
191 2.  In  wheat  growing  we  have  to 
meet  freezing  out  in  winter,  over-satura- 
tion in  spring,  possible  drought  at  a  later 
period,  and  excessive  rain  during  har- 
vests. Most  of  these  evils  are  largely 
within  our  control,  as  is  largely  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  in  the 
breeding  of  varieties.  Another  of  our 
most  important  food  crops  includes  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  more  particu- 
larly the  apple.  It  is  estimated  by  differ- 
ent authorities  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  wasted,  through  careless  cultiva- 
tion, careless  handling,  improper  storage 
and  attacks  of  insects.  The  reports  of 
Dr.  Howard,  United  States  Entomolo- 
gist, confirm  this  estimate,  and  make  our 
total  loss  from  insects  to  be  annually 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1850  was  23  millions;  in  1900  it  was  75 
millions,  or  about  treble  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  wheat  crop  in  1850  was  100 
millions  of  bushels ;  in  1900  it  was  over 
522  millions,  or  about  five  times  as  much. 
The  corn  crop  was  in  1850  592  millions 
of  bushels ;  in  1900  it  was  two  billions 
one  hundred  millions,  or  about  four  times 
as  much.  The  oat  crop  during  the  same 
period  increased  over  six-fold,  while 
sugar  went  up  in  a  six-fold  ratio.  In 
other  words,  while  the  population  was  in- 
creased about  three-fold  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  production  of  sugar  went  up 
six-fold,  of  oats  six-fold,  of  corn  four- 
fold, and  of  wheat  five-fold.  Other  food 
productions  have  increased  in  even 
greater  ratio  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, especially  fruit  and  sea  products. 
There  are  no  statistics  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  enormous  increase  in  the 
production  of  such  fruits  as  grapes,  ber- 
ries and  even  apples  and  pears.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  in  the  '50's  one  car 
of  grapes  glutted  the  New  York  market ; 
to-day  its  presence  would  scarcely  be 
noted.  Population  may  be  expected  to 
double  in  about  thirty  years ;  food  prod- 
ucts in  considerably  less  than  twenty 
years.  A  complete  estimate  of  food  sup- 
ply of  all  sorts  would  probably  fix  the 
doubling  period  at  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years.     In  this  estimate  we  must 
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bear  in  mind  that  intensive  farming  with 
applied  science  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  extensive  farming.  The  product  of 
one  acre  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  product 
of  ten  under  the  older  culture. 

The  nineteenth  century  made  long 
strides  toward  the  principle,  as  a  prac- 
tical working  theory,  that  all  men  are 
neighbors.  It  elevated  political  economy 
to  a  science  of  humanity.  Toward  the 
whole  world  we  bear  a  new  relation.  The 
United  States,  with  its  larger  degree  of 
knowledge,  its  freedom  from  local  attri- 
tion, its  capacity  to  work  as  a  unit,  is  un- 
der obligation  to  till  its  acres  for  the  uni- 
versal welfare.  It  is  not  simply  a  busi- 
ness principle,  but  a  moral  obligation,  to 
make  our  land  a  garden,  and  our  surplus 
the  largest  that  applied  science  can  cre- 
ate. Above  all  other  peoples  we  must 
bear  a  part  in  feeding  the  world — that 
new  and  populous  world  which  is  to 
characterize  the  future.  That  jealousy 
which  would  depress  other  sections  for 
local  advantage  is,  in  about  equal  degree, 
moral  and  financial  imbecility.  On  the 
basis  of  a  marvelously  growing  com- 
merce and  more  intense  alliance  of  ih- 
terests  throughout  the  world,  President 
McKinley  placed  his  favorite  doctrine  of 
reciprocity.  In  his  Farewell  Address  he 
said: 

"  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  Com- 
mercial wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of 
good-will  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times." 

This  is  the  true  and  most  practical  con- 
ception of  the  United  States.  It  is  at 
present,  and  must  remain  for  at  least  an- 
other half  century,  the  grand  and  unfail- 
ing resource  for  food  for  the  multiplying 
millions  of  the  earth.  We  must  irrigate 
our  arid  lands  as  an  obligation  to  human- 
ity. We  must  plant  and  reap  our  farms 
for  the  advantage  of  the  human  family. 
The  beautifying  of  a  single  homestead  is 
a  public  benefaction.  The  draining  of 
a  marsh,  even  if  it  be  but  a  single  acre,  is 
a  national  blessing.  All  efforts  at  better- 
ment reach  not  only  the  circle  of  near 
residents,  but  less  consciously,  not  less 
surely,  they  touch  larger  circles,  and 
unite  with  other  toward  events  to  create 
national  and  world  prosperity.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  the  best  protective  tariff 
ever  conceived  and  formulated. 


o  ,      We  prmted  last  week  a  let- 

Sumner  and       ^         r  T^r       t  •        i     ..     c 

Wh'tt"  ^    Mrs.  Lmcoln  to  Sen- 

ator Sumner,  dated  April 
2d,  1866,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Whittier, 
on  account  of  its  reference  to  ''  Snow- 
Bound."  We  are  indebted  to  Elizabeth 
Hume,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  for  a  copy 
of  Sumner's  letter  to  Whittier,  which, 
perhaps,  accompanied  it.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate   Chamber, 
"9th   April,    '66. 
"  My  Dear  Whittier  : 

"  I  never  miss  anything  you  write  and  have 
just  read  your  '  Snow-Bound,'  sent  me  by  a 
fair  friend.     It  is  beautiful. 

"  Pray  who  is  the  character,  described  as : 

'  A    not   unfear'd,    half   welcome   guest, 
Rebuking    with    her    cultured   phrase 
Our    homeliness    of   words    and   ways?' 

"  I  presume  it  is  after  life  and  have  more 
than   curiosity   to    know   the   original. 

"  You  will  enjoy  our  triumph  in  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  It  is  a  great  bill.  But 
was  there  ever  a  country  so  troubled  as  ours? 

"  Had  the  President  exercised  a  little  dis- 
cretion and  put  himself  in  harmony  with  Con- 
gress all  our  difificult  questions  would  have 
been  settled  easily  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  have  become  a  living 
word.  Oh !  great  day !  Could  we  see  this  ac- 
complished, then  would  'not  our  country  be 
bright  and  beauteous,  fairest  of  the  fair ! 

"  For  all  that  you  have  said  accept  my 
heart's  gratitude,  and  believe  me, 

"  Dear  Whittier, 

"  Ever    Affectionately    Thine, 

"  Charles   Sumner.'^ 

Post-  J^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^ 

Exchanges  ^'^S^^  have  expected,  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  Congress 
to  repeal  the  law  stopping  the  sale  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  post-ex- 
changes of  the  army.  This  follows  Gen- 
ral  Corbin's  report  recommending  that 
beer  and  light  wine  be  restored,  and  Mr. 
Root  approves.  We  are  not  clear  that 
the  experiment  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
liquors  has  been  fairly  tried.  Have  the 
commanders  of  the  posts  tried  to  make 
the  post-exchanges  popular  without  liq- 
uors, or  have  they  completely  closed 
them?  The  report  of  Judge- Advocate 
Davis,  just  issued,  does  not  seem  to  bear 
out  General  Corbin's  recommendation,  as 
the  number  of  court  martials  under  the 
new  rule  is  less  proportionately  than  it 
was  before.    In  1899  they  were  93.3  per 
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1,000  soldiers,  and  in  1900  they  were 
100.5;  while  in  190T,  under  the  new  law, 
they  were  but  65.5,  and  last  year  61.3. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  highest  author- 
ity that  those  who  enlist  in  the  Army  are 
usually  temperate  youths.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army  and  of  the  men  in- 
dividually that  they  remain  such,  and  that 
temptations  be  not  pressed  upon  them. 
We  have  not  observed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  proposes  to  offer  the  soldiers 
on  our  men-of-war  the  opportunity  to 
get  grog  when  they  please ;  that  has  been 
done  away  with.  If  the  sale  of  beer  in 
post-exchanges  really  tends  to  temperance 
on  the  part  of  temperance  soldiers,  then 
we  favor  it ;  but  that  yet  is  not  clear.  If  it 
simply  provides  conveniences  for  intem- 
perate soldiers,  then  we  do  not  favor  it.' 
We  should  prefer  to  have  the  officers  use 
their  power  to  close  the  s?.loons.  near  the 
posts. 


Church 
Attendance 


The  Church  News  Asso- 
ciation's count  of  the  attend- 
ants at  church  in  Manhat- 
tan on  a  pleasant  Sunday  in  November 
was  instructive  as  far  as  it  went,  but  re- 
quires considerable  comment.  The 
population  is  taken  at  1,931,162,  and  of 
these  482,973  are  supposed  to  be  chil- 
dren under  fifteen,  and  these  were  not 
counted.  That  leaves  an  adult  popula- 
tion of  1,448,189.  Of  these  it  was 
reckoned  that  695,942  are  communicants 
of  Christian  Churches.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  the  services,  morning  and  even- 
ing, was  found  to  be  451,731,  leaving 
997,189  adults  who  attended  no  Christian 
place  of  worship.  But  the  Jews  were 
not  counted,  and  there  were  in  1890  over 
40,000  male  heads  of  families  attend- 
ant on  the  Synagogs,  which  would 
probably  require  us  to  deduct  at  least 
200,000  from  the  non-attendants.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against,  as  the  attendants  at 
the  early  morning  masses  were  included 
in  the  count.  The  attendance  at  the  Catho- 
lic churches  was  317,454  and  at  Protes- 
tant churches  134,277;  but  the  Protestants 
had  an  attendance  of  ^y  per  cent,  of  their 
claimed  membership,  while  the  Catholic 
attendance  was  under  61  per  cent.  Per- 
haps the  Catholic  population  is  exag- 
gerated, and  perhaps  more  Protestants 
than  Catholics  attended  church  twice  in 


the  day.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  figures,  which  make  the  men  in 
the  Protestant  churches  31  per  cent,  of 
the  total  attendance,  while  in  the  Catholic 
churches  they  were  but  22  per  cent. 
These  statistics  show  a  pretty  fair  condi- 
tion, altho  multitudes  go  to  church  only 
occasionally  or  not  at  all.  It  is  better 
than  in  Liverpool,  England,  where  a  late 
count  showed  but  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population  at  church,  while  in  New  York 
it  was  23  per  cent. 

tvtt.  M„rrv,»o  ^r.A  Two  men  who  had  not 
Mr.  Hughes  and       ,     .  ... 

Dr.  Parker  ^"^^^    superiors    in    the 

British  Church,  both 
Nonconformists,  have  died  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
was  the  most  distinguished  Wesleyan 
preacher,  a  fighter  against  the  conserva- 
tism of  his  Church,  an  organizer  of  re- 
volt against  it,  who  had  to  establish  a 
newspaper  to  support  his  measures  and 
who  was  the  ablest  representative  in 
England  of  the  best  modern  evangelistic 
spirit.  He  created  almost  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  W^esleyan  Church  as  John 
Wesley  created  in  the  English  Church  in 
his  day.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
old  leaders,  but  he  carried  the  day,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  the  most  honored  man  in  his 
communion.  He  died  of  over-work.  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  was  a  very  different  man. 
He  was  the  most  famous  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers,  and  he  was  given 
the  honor  of  being  made  President,  for 
the  year,  of  the  national  Congregational 
body;  but  it  was  late  in  his  life,  for  his 
eccentricities,  and,  we  must  say,  his  con- 
ceit, were  against  him.  But  he  was  the 
most  sought  after  of  all  preachers  in 
London,  the  most  courageous  in  his  ut- 
terance, the  most  original ;  not  so  much 
an  evangelist  as  Spurgeon  and  Hughes, 
but  an  expositor  who  could  fearlessly 
apply  laws  of  righteousness  to  prince  or 
people,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  give 
his  help  to  the  humblest  of  his  brethren. 

Westminster  Abbey  has 
long  been  a  center  of 
Broad  Church  doctrine 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Canon  Henson  follows 
in  the  steps  of  Dean  Stanley.  He 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  Rev. 


Canon  Henson's 
Invitation 
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Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  distinguished 
Wesleyan,  and  appealed  to  the  Noncon- 
formists to  come  into  relations  with  the 
Established  Church,  that  such  a  bitter 
conflict  might  be  avoided  as  has  been 
seen  over  the  Education  bill.  This  he 
followed  by  a  letter  to  the  London  Times 
in  which  he  protested  that  reunion  must 
soon  become  a  leading  question  in  the 
Church,  but  that  it  could  not  be  achieved 
until  the  Established  Church  shall  cease 
to  regard  Nonconformists  as  aliens,  their 
sacraments  as  doubtful,  and  themselves 
as  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God.  He  went  further  in  indicating  that 
Churchmen  would  have  to  review  the 
teachings  of  historic  science  and  of  the 
New  Testament,  revise  their  dogmatic 
statements  and  reverse  their  attitude  of 
exclusiveness.  That  they  ought  to  do  so 
is  beyond  question,  but  that  they  soon 
will  is  very  improbable.  Canon  Henson 
is  in  the  minority  there  as  here.  But 
here  and  there  a  strong  and  positive  sen- 
timent is  drawing  the  Episcopal  Churches 
to  a  more  brotherly  view  of  their  relation 
to  other  denominations.  We  see  it  here 
in  our  cities ;  and  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  see  it  of  late  in  the  editorial  ut- 
terances of  The  Churchman,  which  last 
week  quoted  with  no  word  of  criticism, 
but  with  apparent  approval,  what  he  had 
said  the  previous  week  on  the  desirability 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  find 
some  way  of  union  with  other  American 
Churches  episcopally  governed.  In  its 
fresh  and  broader  view  of  fellowship  and 
union  we  believe  that  it  represents  the 
wishes  of  the  larger  churches  in  our 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  gaining  a  victory  over 
the  people  in  crowding  his  Education  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
suppose  it  will  go  this  week  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  has  allowed  one  impor- 
tant amendment  which  drives  the  ex- 
treme Anglicans  almost  to  join  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  It  takes  away  from  the 
rector  of  the  parish  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  teachers  in  the  Church  schools 
supported  by  public  taxes,  and  gives  it  to 
a  board  on  which  the  electors  are  repre- 
sented. But  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
asked  to  restore  this  control.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  there  should  be  the  bitterest  kind 
of   conflict  over   schools,   while   in   this 


country  we  have  absolute  peace.    But  we 
have  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

A  session  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  Richmond,  has 
thrown  out  the  petition  of  the  negroes  of 
Virginia  against  the  new  Constitution  of 
that  State.  It  was  the  concurrent  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who  presided, 
and  District  Judge  Waddill  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  Judge 
Waddill  expressed  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  so  to  decide,  and  said  that  in 
some  way  a  chance  should  be  given  to 
the  hundred  thousand  citizens  concerned 
to  present  their  case  and  claim  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  no  quibbling  as  to 
technicalities.  We  hope  this  may  be  done. 

We  observe  that  a  number  of  our 
papers  are  protesting  that  Apostle  Smoot 
must  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  if  he  should  be  elected  from 
Utah,  as  is  proposed.  But  why  not?  If 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  is  a  polygamist 
in  life,  that  is  reason  enough ;  we  have 
kept  a  man  out  of  the  House  for  that 
offense.  But  we  do  not  hear  it  said  that 
he  lives  in  polygamy,  simply  that  he  is 
an  elder  of  the  Mormon  Church.  With 
that  the  Senate  has  nothing  to  do.  Sen- 
ator Kyle  was  a  minister  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  President  Harrison 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As 
to  religious  offices  our  Government  is  in- 
different. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Republicans  have  won  the  election  in 
Hawaii.  The  name  does  not  carry  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  States ;  it  means 
the  support  of  civilized  American  ways 
against  the  regressive  native  "  Home 
Rule "  party  which  supported  Queen 
Liliuokalani  and  sent  Wilcox  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Washington.  A  full-blood  Ha- 
waiian takes  his  place,  and  Governor 
Dole  is  supported. 

The  reply  of  the  President  to  two 
South  Carolinians  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  negro  to  ofiice  in  that  State  is  sim- 
ply unanswerable  and  ought  to  please 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  for  its 
positive  frankness,  if  not  for  its  doctrine. 
That  kind  of  a  man  his  foes  ought  to 
like. 


INSURANCE 


Life  Insurance  as  Collateral    for 
Institutional  Debts 

If  a  church,  a  hospital  or  a  college 
needs  money  for  purposes  of  extension 
or  to  refund  an  old  and  pressing  debt,  it 
can  issue  mortgage  bonds  on  what  prop- 
erty it  has ;  such  bonds,  issued  in  con- 
veniently small  denominations,  and  hav- 
ing their  dates  of  maturity  distributed 
from  ten  to  thirty  years,  might  be  of- 
fered to  members  and  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution instead  of  asking  them  for  do- 
nations. Such  bonds,  properly  secured, 
become  a  business  investment,  and  can 
stand  on  their  own  merits. 

And  yet  the  real  property  of  any  such 
institution  is  not  the  very  best  security 
for  a  mortgage,  on  anything  like  the 
usual  ratio,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  on  it.  The  Church  Endow- 
ment Society  (already  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  The  Independent)  there- 
fore proposes  to  supplement  and  strength- 
en this  security  by  means  of  life  insur- 
ance. Endowment  policies  are  to  be 
taken  out  on  the  younger  members  of  the 
church  or  friends  of  the  institution,  made 
payable  to  the  society  as  trustee  for  the 
particular  institution.  As  the  mortgage 
bonds,  whatever  their  specified  term,  are 
made  redeemable  after  one  year  at  104 
and  accrued  interest,  death  of  one  of  the 
insured  persons  enables  a  portion  of  the 
debt  to  be  wiped  out  at  once,  and  matur- 
ity of  the  endowment  will,  of  course, 
equally  dispose  of  so  much  of  the  debt. 
The  endowment  policy  is  itself  non-for- 
feitable,  so  that  the  proportion  paid  for 
is  always  secure. 

The  institution  has  to  pay  interest  on 
the  money  it  borrows  and  to  provide  for 
redemption  of  the  principal.  So  far 
there  is  nothing  unusual.  The  institu- 
tion must  also  pay  the  premiums  on  the 
policies ;  and  thus,  if  all  the  insured  lived 
out  their  terms,  it  might  be  that  close 
figuring  would  show  that  the  institution 
pays  in  the  long  run  everything  it  re- 
ceives. But  even  this  might  not  be  quite 
so ;  there  will  in  practice  be  some  margin 
from  the  insurance  element  in  the  case, 
since  some  will  not  live  through ;  and 
there  is  a  large  benefit  in  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  process  over  a  long  term. 
The  scheme  is  really  one  by  which  pro- 
viding a  sinking  fund  for  payment  of  a 


debt  is  made  more  certain  and  less  bur- 
densome. The  term  **  sinking  fund " 
means  any  method  of  providing  means,  by 
installment,  for  paying  off  a  funded  debt. 
We  should  add  that  the  Church  En- 
dowment Society  is  wholly  undenomina- 
tional, and  that  it  has  arranged  with  the 
Mutual  Life  for  the  insurance. 

"  The  valued-policy  law  is  a  fraud 
on  the  face  of  it.  No  honest  man  wants 
a  crook  to  make  money  out  of  an  insur 
ance  company  that  has  a  line  on  his  own 
building.  The  valued-policy  law  puts  a 
premium  on  crime.  The  excuse  that  the 
local  insurance  agent  should  not  write  a 
larger  policy  on  a  building  than  it  is 
worth  will  not  pass  muster.  It  is  often 
impossible  for  an  agent  to  tell  the  value 
of  a  building.  He  is  not  an  architect  or 
a  carpenter."  This  vigorous  language  is 
used  by  Commissioner  Yates,  of  Mis- 
souri, who,  we  regret  to  say,  has  resigned 
the  position,  to  return  to  law  practice. 
He  does  not  overstate  or  misstate  the 
natural  effect  of  such  laws,  for  they  say 
to  dishonest  persons,  "  If  you  can  have  a 
building  entirely  destroyed  your  insur- 
ance, however  excessive  it  maybe,  should 
be  collectible  without  inquiry."  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  fraud  is  in- 
tended by  legislators  who  vote  for  such 
a  law,  but  fraud  is  its  natural  tendency. 

....  Of  late  insurance  commissioners 
have  shown  a  very  commendable  disposi- 
tion to  do  something  practical  and  ef- 
fective to  make  supervision  really  pro- 
tective to  the  citizen.  In  Iowa  the  State 
Auditor  has  issued  the  list  of  "  wild  cat  " 
concerns  prepared  under  direction  of  the 
associated  commissioners,  and  has  asked 
the  people  of  Iowa  to  co-operate  with  the 
department  in  having  the  laws  enforced. 
This  they  can  do,  he  says,  by  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  policies  they  hold  are  is- 
sued by  authorized  companies.  All 
agents  who  solicit  business  for  fire  com- 
panies (except  in  State  and  county  mu- 
tuals)  are  required  to  procure  and  file  a 
certificate  of  authority  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  those  they  represent ;  so  if 
every  man  will  ask  to  see  this  certificate 
before  taking  any  offered  policy — as  is 
"  for  your  protection  and  advantage  in 
case  you  have  a  loss  " — it  will  be  an  aid 
to  the  State  officials.  This  is  only  rea- 
sonable.   The  citizen  should  do  his  part. 
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Give    the    Philippines   the    Gold 
Standard 

In  the  first  week  of  the  present  session, 
Congress  should  enact  the  provisions  of 
last  session's  House  Philippine  Govern- 
ment bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  in  the  islands.  Of  course, 
if  some  modification  of  those  provisions 
should  be  required,  on  account  of  the  fall 
of  the  price  of  silver,  the  needed  change 
should  be  made ;  but  the  substance  of  the 
House  bill's  currency  section  should  be- 
come a  law  without  delay.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Government  sent  to  the 
islands  Mr.  Conant,  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent agent,  to  inquire  and  report  concern- 
ing the  currency  question,  that  his  report 
called  for  the  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  by  the  displacement  of  the  sil- 
ver dollars  then  in  use  by  similar  coins 
having  a  gold  value  (to  be  maintained) 
of  50  cents,  that  his  recommendations 
had  the  earnest  support  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  President  and  the  War 
Department,  and  that  the  substance  of 
them  was  embodied  in  the  House  bill. 

But  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  in- 
sisted upon  the  retention  of  the  silver 
standard.  The  Senate  committee  referred 
the  matter  to  a  sub-committee  composed 
of  Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr. 
Dubois;  and  this  sub-committee's  remark- 
able report  was  adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  was  controlled  by  a  Repub- 
lican majority,  and  which  thus  accepted 
and  approved  what  appear  to  have  been 
the  views  of  Mr.  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  an  in- 
corrigible Silverite  of  the  Bryan  type. 
There  was  a  hope  that  in  conference  the 
House  would  be  able  to  preserve  the  cur- 
rency provisions  of  its  bill  for  final  en- 
actment ;  but  the  opposition  of  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  was  so  stubborn  that  the  cur- 
rency section  was  thrown  overboard  to 
save  the  remainder  of  that  important  bill 
for  the  government  of  the  Philippines. 
We  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  committee's  cu- 
rious attitude. 

The  effect  of  that  failure  to  give  the 
Philippines  a  stable  and  civilized  cur- 
rency has  been  most  deplorable.  Owing 
to  the  continued  decline  of  the  gold  value 
of  silver,  the  Philippine  Government  has 
already  lost  more  than  $1,000,000.  Flue 
tuations  and  decline  have  exerted  a  most 
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injurious  influence  upon  business  in  the 
islands,  deepening  the  depression  caused 
by  war  and  pestilence.  School  teachers, 
civil  officers  and  other  Americans  have 
suffered  much  pecuniary  loss ;  and  the 
only  persons  gaining  anything  have  been 
the  foreign  bankers  and  money-changers 
of  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  gold  value 
of  silver  will  advance  in  the  near  future. 
Even  Siam  has  now  (last  week)  adopted 
the  gold  standard;  a  similar  change  is 
said  to  be  impending  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlement, and  the  news  from  Mexico  indi- 
cates that  the  acceptance  of  the  gold 
standard  in  that  country  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  The  depressing  influence  of 
China's  financial  operations  in  connection 
with  the  indemnity  payments  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  But  the  United 
States  would  now  be  suffering  no  injury 
from  the  decline  and  fluctuations  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  with  respect  to  our  China 
trade)  if  a  sane  and  enlightened  cur- 
rency policy  for  the  Philippines  had  not 
been  rejected  last  spring  by  the  Senate. 
With  what  emotions  the  Republicans  of 
the  Senate  committee  regard  their  ex- 
traordinary blunder  we  do  not  know. 
The  logic  of  the  situation,  together  with 
the  urgent  appeals  of  Governor  Taft, 
should  drive  them  now  to  immediate  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Lodge  and  his  associates 
should  take  up  the  question  at  once  and 
provide  some  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
might  have  been  averted  if  they  had  not 
rejected  the  provisions  of  last  session's 
House  bill. 

Jl 

The  quarterly  dividend  of  i  per 
cent,  is  now  payable  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Company,  of  which  Fisk  &  Rob- 
inson are  the  transfer  agents. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

United  States  Leather  Co.,  Preferred,  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  January  2d. 

International  Paper  Co.,  Preferred,  i}4,  per 
cent.,  payable  December  31st. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R'way,  Preferred,  i 
per  cent,  payable  December  3d. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R'way,  Coupons, 
payable  December  ist. 

Iowa  Central  R'way,  First  Mort.  5  per  cent. 
Coupons,  payable  December  ist. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred, 
ouarterly,  \%  per  cent.,  payable  January  2d. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred,  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent,  payable  December  15th. 
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The  President's     ^^    ^1^    m^ss^g^    of    the 
--  rresident,    his    remarks 

about  Trusts  and  the 
tariff  hold  the  first  place.  After  pointing 
to  the  nation's  continued  and  unbounded 
prosperity,  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  the 
great  part  we  are  to  play  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  grave  problems  we  must  solve. 
"  Our  people,"  he  says,  "  the  sons  of  the 
men  of  the  Civil  War,  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  had  iron  in  their  blood,  rejoice  in 
the  present  and  face  the  future  high  of 
heart  and  resolute  of  will.  Ours  is  not 
the  creed  of  the  weakling  and  the  cow- 
ard ;  ours  is  the  gospel  of  hope  and  of 
triumphant  endeavor."  In  our  prosper- 
ity, with  so  much  good  there  have  come 
evils,  "  real,  and  some  of  them  menac- 
ing." Taking  up  the  question  of  "  the 
regulation  of  those  big  corporations  com- 
monly doing  an  interstate  business,  often 
with  some  tendency  to  monopoly,"  he  re- 
peats the  arguments  of  his  speeches  in 
the  campaign,  showing  that  the  needed 
supervision  and  regulation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  national  action. 

"  We  draw  the  Hne  against  misconduct,  not 
against  weahh.  The  capitalist  who,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  his  fellows,  performs  some 
great  industrial  feat  by  which  he  wins  money 
is  a  welldoer,  not  a  wrongdoer,  provided  only 
he  works  in  proper  and  legitimate  lines.  We 
wish  to  favor  such  a  man  when  he  does  well. 
We  wish  to  supervise  and  control  his  actions 
only  to  prevent  him  from  doing  ill.  Publicity 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  honest  corporation ;  and 
we  need  not  be  overtender  about  sparing  the 
dishonest  corporation." 

No  more  important  subject  than  "  this  of 
the  regulation  of  interstate  business,"  he 
continues,  can  come  before  Congress. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  has  not,  he  is  satisfied, 
been  exhausted  by  the  Sherman  act : 


"  I  believe  that  monopolies,  unjust  discrim- 
inations, which  prevent  or  cripple  competition, 
fraudulent  overcapitalization,  and  other  evils 
in  Trust  organizations  and  practices  which  in- 
juriously affect  interstate  trade  can  be  pre- 
vented under  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  through  regulations 
and  requirements  operating  directly  upon  such 
commerce,  the  instrumentalities  thereof,  and 
those  engaged  therein. 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  with  a  view  to 
the  passage  of  a  law  reasonable  in  its  provi- 
sions and  effective  in  its  operations,  upon 
which  the  questions  can  be  finally  adjudicated 
that  now  raise  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Constitutional  amendment.  If  it  prove  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  the  purposes  above  set 
forth  by  such  a  law,  then,  assuredly,  we  should 
not  shrink  from  amending  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  secure  beyond  peradventure  the  power 
sought." 

There  should  also  be  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the 
President  says,  would  be  wholly  ineffect- 
ive as  a  means  of  reaching  the  evils  of 
the  Trusts.  ''  The  only  relation  of  the 
tariff  to  big  corporations  as  a  whole  is 
that  the  tariff  makes  manufactures 
profitable,  and  the  tariff  remedy  proposed 
would  be  in  effect  simply  to  make  manu- 
factures unprofitable."  Weaker  competi- 
tors of  the  Trusts  would  be  ruined.  As 
for  tariff  revision  on  other  grounds,  ''  if 
the  tariff  laws  as  a  whole  work  well,  and 
if  business  has  prospered  under  them, 
and  is  prospering,  it  is  better  to  endure 
for  a  time  slight  inconveniences  and  in- 
equalities in  some  schedules  than  to  upset 
business  by  too  quick  and  too  radical 
changes."  From  time  to  time  there 
should  be  a  reapplication  of  the  protective 
principle  to  the  shifting  national  needs. 
But   the   underlying  principle — of   "  al- 
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ways  allowing  a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  to 
more  than  cover  the  difference  "  between 
the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad — must  be 
preserved.  Readjustment  could  be 
reached  by  reciprocity  treaties,  and  these 
should  be  adopted,  partly  "  to  secure  in 
practical  shape  the  lowering  of  duties 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  pro- 
tection." Needed  changes  should  be 
made  by  a  direct  reduction  of  duty  only 
after  thorough  consideration  by  practical 
experts.  A  committee  of  such  experts 
could  be  appointed  "  if  Congress  desires 
additional  consideration  to  that  which 
will  be  given  to  the  subject  by  its  own 
committees." 

"  The  cases  in  which  the  tariff  can  produce  a 
monopoly  are  so  few  as  to  constitute  an  incon- 
siderable factor  in  the  question ;  but,  of  course, 
if  in  any  case  it  be  found  that  a  given  rate  of 
duty  does  promote  a  monopoly  which  works 
ill,  no  protectionist  would  object  to  such  re- 
duction of  the  duty  as  would  equalize  compe- 
tition." 

The  tariff  on  anthracite  coal  ''  should  be 
removed."  Concerning  the  currency,  the 
President  remarks  that  it  should  have  an 
element  of  elasticity,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
money  should  be  interchangeable.  The 
passage  on  labor  contain  much  good  ad- 
vice for  combinations  of  employers  and 
of  workmen.  The  adoption  of  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba  is  again  urged — 

"  — not  only  because  it  is  eminently  for  our 
interests  to  control  the  Cuban  market  and  by 
every  means  to  foster  our  supremacy  in  the 
tropical  lands  and  waters  south  of  us,  but  also 
because  we,  of  the  giant  republic  of  the  north, 
should  make  all  our  sister  nations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  feel  that  whenever  they  will 
permit  it,  we  desire  to  show  ourselves  disinter- 
estedly and  effectively  their  friend." 

In  a  passage  relating  to  the  isthmian  ca- 
nal there  are  these  additional  remarks 
about  South  America : 

"  No  independent  nation  in  America  need 
have  the  slightest  fear  of  aggression  from  the 
United  States.  It  behooves  each  one  to  main- 
tain order  within  its  own  borders  and  to  dis- 
charge its  just  obligations  to  foreigners.  When 
this  is  done,  they  can  rest  assured  that,  be  they 
strong  or^  weak,  they  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  outside  interference.  More  and  more  the 
increasing  interdependence  and  complexity  of 
international  political  and  economic  relation,'? 
render  it  incumbent  on  all  civilized  and  order- 
ly Powers  to  insist  on  the  proper  policinjr  of 
the  world."  ^ 


The  Filipinos,  says  the  President,  en- 
joy a  measure  of  self-government  greater 
than  any  other  Orientals  have  obtained 
from  a  foreign  Power  or  even  from  their 
own  government,  Japan  excepted : 

"  We  have  not  gone  too  far  in  granting  these 
rights  of  liberty  and  self-government;  but  we 
have  certainly  gone  to  the  limit  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Philippine  people  themselves  it 
was  wise  or  just  to  go.  No  policy  ever  entered 
into  by  the  American  people  has  vindicated  it- 
self in  more  signal  manner  than  the  policy  of 
holding  the  Philippines." 

The  highest  praise  is  given  to  both 
the  military  and  the  civil  authorities. 
With  respect  to  the  army,  the  President 
asks  for  the  passage  of  the  General  Staff 
bill.  For  the  navy,  there  should  be  lar- 
ger appropriations  to  improve  markman- 
ship.  *'  In  battle  the  only  shots  that 
count  are  the  shots  that  hit."  There 
should  be  provision  every  year  for  addi- 
tional war  ships : 

"  We  have  deliberately  made  our  own  cer- 
tain foreign  policies  which  demand  the  posses- 
sion of  a  first-class  navy.  The  isthmian  ca- 
nal will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
navy  if  the  navy  is  of  sufficient  size ;  but  if  we 
have  an  inadequate  navy,  then  the  building  of 
the  canal  would  be  merely  giving  a  hostage  to 
any  Power  of  superior  strength.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  be  treated  as  the  cardinal  fea- 
ture of  American  foreign  policy;  but  it  would 
be  worse  than  idle  to  assert  it  unless  we  in- 
tended to  back  it  up,  and  it  can  be  backed  up 
only  by  a  thoroughly  good  navy." 

There  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  now, 
the  President  says,  and  there  seems  "  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  trouble  with  a  for- 
eign Power,"  but  the  way  to  invite  trou- 
ble is  to  fail  to  maintain  an  efficient  navv. 
J8 


The  Statehood     J^^  ^'\  admitting  Okla- 
gjjj  noma,  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico  to  the  union  of 
States,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
at  the  last  session,  is  opposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  majority  of  the  Republicans.  A 
substitute  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  one 
State,  with  four  Representatives  in  the 
House,  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee,  in  which  Mr.  Quay,  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  the  Hoiise  bill,  voted 
with  the  Democrats  in  the  negative.  Ref- 
erence having  been  made  to  a  letter  in 
which,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Quay  had  urged 
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politicians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
to  show  large  Democratic  majorities  in 
those  Territories  at  the  recent  election,  if 
])ossible,  he  now  admits  that  he  gave  such 
advice  in  a  letter  to  the  Arizona  State- 
hood Committee.  It  was  the  best  he 
could  give,  he  adds,  and  he  is  willing  to 
stand  by  it.  Mr.  Quay's  interest  in  the 
project  for  making  New  Mexico  a  State 
is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  Senatorial 
aspirations  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews,  for- 
merly of  Pennsylvania,  but  now  con- 
nected with  railroad  and  lumber  com- 
panies in  the  Territory.  For  some  years 
before  leaving  Pennsylvania  he  was  the 
trusted  friend  and  agent  of  Mr.  Quay  at 
Harrisburg  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  The  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritories by  the  last  census  was  as  follows : 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  790,- 
205  ;  Arizona,  122,931  ;  New  Mexico, 
195^3 10- — The  unanimous  Republican 
vote  of  the  House  is  promised  to  Mr. 
Cannon  for  the  office  of  Speaker  next 
year,  all  other  candidates  having  with- 
drawn.— It  is  understood  that  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  has  been  finally  shelved  in 
the  House.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Cannon,  the  outlook  for  such  a  bill 
in  the  next  Congress  is  not  favorable. — 
The  House  has  passed  a  bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  appropriating  $50,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission.  A  proposed  amendment 
removing  the  tariff  on  anthracite  was 
ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Isthmian  Canal  J^  ^pes  not  appear  that 
Negotiations  Minister  Concha  was  re- 
called or  removed  by  the 
Colombian  Government.  He  left  Wash- 
ington for  New  York,  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. After  his  departure,  negotiations 
for  a  canal  treaty  were  resumed,  Colom- 
bia being  represented  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Herran,  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  was 
empowered  by  his  Government  to  pro- 
ceed with  them.  Seiior  Concha  would 
not  sign  a  treaty  in  which,  he  says,  the 
sovereignty  of  Colombia  on  the  isthmus 
was  not  "  preserved  and  maintained 
with  all  force  and  vigor."  But  Dr.  Her- 
ran accepts  Secretary  Hay's  provisions 
for  the  control  of  the  canal  strip,  regard- 
ing the  annual  payments  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  Colombian  sovereignty.     At 


last  reports  the  only  disagreement  was 
one  concerning  the  sum  to  be  paid. 
Sefior  Concha  (formerly  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Colombia,  and  intensely  hostile  to 
the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Spain)  will  probably  oppose  the  treaty 
in  Bogota.  Unfortunately,  final  action 
there  will  be  much  delayed,  as  the  Con- 
gressional election  (ordered  by  decree, 
last  week,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Sefior 
Concha)  will  not  take  place  until  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  treaty  cannot 
be  accepted  or  rejected  before  June  ist. 
It  was  expected  at  Washington  that  the 
election  would  be  ordered  for  an  early 
date  in  January.  The  delay,  together 
with  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far 
prevented  an  agreement,  excites  in  some 
minds  a  suspicion  that  influence  hostile 
to  any  canal  is  being  exerted  south  of  the 
isthmus. 

Reciprocity     ^^^"  ^^^  negotiations  be- 

with  Cuba       t^f "  ^",^.^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  t^^ 
Cuban  Cabinet  for  a  treaty 

of  reciprocity  had  practically  been  fin- 
ished, in  the  early  days  of  last  week,  a 
new  obstacle  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  introduced  and  passed  in  the  Cuban 
House  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  limit  the  tariff  reductions  which 
Cuba  may  offer  in  the  agreement.  This 
bill  was  supported  by  the  Nationalists, 
who  control  the  House.  They  professed 
to  be  following  the  example  of  our  Ding- 
ley  tariff  law,  which  limits  to  20  per  cent, 
the  reductions  to  be  offered  in  reciprocity 
treaties  of  a  certain  class ;  and  they 
pointed  also  to  the  admission  of  our  Sen- 
ate committee  that  the  House  has  a  right 
to  pass  upon  the  tariff  changes  in  such 
agreements.  Opponents  of  the  treaty  in 
the  Cuban  Senate  argued  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Cuban  House.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
President  Palma  said  that  his  representa- 
tives (Ministers  Zaldo  and  Montes) 
would  sign  the  treaty  within  a  few  days ; 
and  that  he  would  send  it  to  Washington, 
to  be  signed  there  by  Secretary  Hay  and 
Minister  Quesada.  After  the  ratification 
of  it  by  our  Senate,  he  continued,  he 
would  send  it  to  the  Cuban  Senate,  but 
not  to  the  Cuban  House,  as  he  had  a 
right,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  only, 
to  make  a  treaty  not  affecting  the  tariff. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear,  as  the 
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Cuban  tariff  would  be  affected,  whether 
the  treaty  calls  for  a  reciprocal  reduction 
of  Cuban  duties  or  for  an  increase  of 
them  with  respect  to  imports  from  all 
countries  except  the  United  States. — 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  told  that 
the  number  of  votes  needed  in  the  Senate 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity with  Cuba  can  now  be  had.  Among 
those  who  have  consented  to  vote  for  a 
treaty — but  not  for  a  bill — are  Senators 
Burrows  and  Perkins.  On  the  other 
hand,  Senator  McEnery  tells  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  planters  that  the  opposition  is 
as  strong  as  it  was  at  the  last  session,  and 
that  no  reciprocal  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  Cuban  sugar  will  be  permitted. — The 
cigar  makers  in  Havana  gained  nothing 
by  their  recent  strike,  and  are  now  at 
work  on  the  old  terms.  The  disorder  ac- 
companying the  strike  was  caused  in  part 
by  the  efforts  of  Anarchists  from  Barce- 
lona. In  the  place  of  Secretary  Tamayo, 
who  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  Senor 
Yero  ( heretofore  Secretary  of  Instruction  ) 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  has  reinstated  the  dismissed 
Chief  of  Police.  Sehor  Leopoldo  Cancio, 
Secretary  of  Finance  under  General 
Wood,  is  the  new  Secretary  of  Instruc- 
tion.--Upon  the  favorable  report  of  Com- 
missioner Sargent  concerning  Mrs.  Ting- 
ley's  Raja  Loga  school  in  California,  the 
Cuban  children  consigned  to  her  have 
been  released  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties at  New  York. 

Washington  Topics      Among   those  pres- 
and  Politics  ^"^  ^^  the    opening 

of  the  session  of 
Congress  was  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
then  apparently  in  good  health.  That 
evening  he  was  taken  ill,  the  symptoms 
being  those  of  appendicitis.  These 
abated  two  days  later ;  but  Mr.  Reed  had 
been  affected  for  some  time  by  Bright's 
disease,  to  which  this  gastric  disturbance 
gave  an  acute  form.  Uraemic  poisoning 
caused  prostration  from  which  he  could 
not  be  revived,  and  he.  died  at  a  few 
minutes  after  midnight  on  Saturday. 
—Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Mr.  J  C 
Bancroft  Davis,  who  resigns  after  hold- 
nig  the  office  twenty  years.     Mr.  Butler 


is  the  son  of  the  late  William  Allen  But- 
ler, and  grandson  of  Attorney-General 
Benjamin    F.    Butler,    and    was    legal 
expert  associated  with  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can     High     Joint     Commission. — The 
Socialists    polled    a    large  vote    at    the 
recent  municipal  elections  in  thirteen  of 
the  thirty-three  cities  of    Massachusetts 
( 10,500  out  of  a  total  of  73,746),  electing 
Charles  H.  Coulter  Mayor  of  Brockton 
by  a  plurality  of  1,100  (against  a  Repub- 
lican   majority  of  282    last  year),    and 
reducing    the     Republican    plurality    in 
Haverhill  from  935   to  14. — The  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Buck,  Minis- 
ter to  Japan,  is  to  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  formerly  Min- 
ister to    Siam. — Members  of    Congress 
from  the  South  say  that,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  ex-Senator  Hill  has 
lost  something  in  their  part  of  the  coun- 
try   by    his    support    of    the    socialistic 
demand  of  the  New  York  platform  con- 
cerning    coal     mines.  —  Representative 
Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  rejoices  over  the 
President's  attitude  toward  the  negro  in 
politics,  saying  that  it  will  prevent  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  Republican  party 
in  the  Southern  States.     In  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Pritchard  will  continue  his 
efforts    to  exclude  negroes    from  party 
councils.     He  expects,  it  is  said,  by  keep- 
ing  out  the    negroes,  to  gain    so    many 
white  Democrats  who  are  hostile  to  the 
Democratic  machine  that  the  Republicans 
can  carry  the  State.     It  is  reported  that 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  has  asked 
that    the  negro     postmaster  at    Wilson, 
Samuel   H.    Vick,    at  the    approaching 
expiration  of  his  term  shall  be  replaced 
by  a  white  man.     But  the  negroes  who 
ask  for  the  retention  of  Mr.  Vick  bear 
t  stimonals  from  many  Democrats  as  to 
his    intergrity     and       fitness.  —  In     the 
House,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  offered  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the 
recent  election  of  Representative  Carter 
Glass,    in    Virginia,    and    to    ascertain 
whether    (under  the    new    Constitution 
which   disfranchises   nearly   all   the   ne- 
groes) the  election  had  been  a  fair  and 
lawful    one.      As  a  report    against    Mr. 
Glass,    who  now    takes  the    seat    made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Otey,  would 
apply  also  to  all  the  Virginia  members 
elected  for  the  next  Congress,  the  com- 
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mittee  by  unanimous  vote  decided  that  submitting  to  the  companies  west  of 
the  question  should  be  left  to  that  Con-  Chicago  requests  for  a  larger  increase 
gress. — The  President  has  invited  Mr.  of  pay  than  has  been  offered  to  them, 
and  Mrs.  William  Sewall,  of  Maine,  to  If  the  requests  are  not  granted,  the  sub- 
make  a  visit  at  the  White  House  in  ject  will  be  considered  at  a  convention 
February.  "  Bill "  Sewall  is  a  typical  in  St.  Louis  on  January  5th.  The 
woodsman,  who  has  been  the  President's  Wabash  road  announces  an  increase  of 
guide  and  hunting  companion  in  many  10  per  cent. — A  prominent  daily  paper 
of  his  outings. — A  widely  published  in-  of  Chicago  asserts  that  the  increase  of 
terview  ascribes  to  Mr.  Addicks  the  re-  wages  in  that  city  during  the  present 
mark  that  there  will  be  no  election  to  fill  year  has  amounted  to  $15,000,000  for 
Deleware's  two  vacant  seats  in  the  Sen-  union  workmen  and  $11,000,000  for 
ate,  unless  he  is  chosen  for  one  of  them,  other  employees.     In  four  years  the  cost 

^  of  living  has  increased  there  by  about 

Labor       Hearings     before     the     An-  25  per  cent. 

r»„«o*-  «c,    thracite    Coal     Strike     Com-  "^ 

Questions        .     .                                      .    j    i     ^  t:'                                    , 

mission  were  reported  last  prohibition  in  ^^^  ^^^^  years  the  pro- 
week,  the  testimony  being  mainly  Canada  hibition  of  liquor  traffic 
that  of  miners  concerning  insuf-  has  been  prominently  at 
ficent  pay,  the  difficult  and  dangerous  the  front  in  Canada,  and  the  latest 
nature  of  the  work,  and  unjust  treatment  movement  in  the  matter  was  the  sub- 
alleged  to  have  been  received.  Judge  mission  of  a  referendum  in  the  Province 
Gray  said  the  Commission  still  enter-  of  Ontario  on  December  4th.  The  vote 
tained  a  hope  that  the  efforts  to  reach  an  was  important  for  the  reason  that  the  de- 
agreement  would  be  continued.  But  no  cision  of  the  electors  would  largely  de- 
further  negotiations  appear  to  have  taken  termine  action  in  the  other  provinces, 
place.  On  the  5th,  Mr.  McVeagh  said  The  result  of  the  vote  was  in  favor  of 
a  majority  of  the  operators  thought  there  prohibition,  tho  the  measure  will  not  be- 
should  be  no  new  movement  for  agree-  come  law.  The  reason  for  this  was  a 
ment  until  both  sides  had  submitted  all  condition  requiring  both  a  majority,  and 
their  testimony.  In  his  opinion  this  one-half  of  the  votes  cast  at  a  recent 
was  a  mistake,  as  the  testimony  would  provincial  election,  and  the  latter  has  not 
add  bitterness  to  the  controversy. — In  been  secured.  A  marked  feature  of  this 
the  case  of  William  Potter,  recently  ex-  vote  was  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
pelled  from  a  painters'  union  in  Schenec-  cities.  Thus  in  Toronto  the  plebiscite  of 
tady  for  serving  in  the  militia,  a  judge  1898  gave  a  majority  of  4,137  against 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  prohibition,  while  last  week  this  was 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction,  re-  changed  to  a  favorable  majority  of  1,531. 
straining  the  union  from  withholding  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  prohibi- 
from  Potter  a  membership  card,  and  tion  vote  has  been  hitherto  strong,  the 
ordering  that  he  be  restored  to  member-  polling  was  light,  but  prohibitionists  as- 
ship  pending  trial  in  the  courts.  The  sert  that  this  was  due  to  bad  roads  and 
movement  of  the  unions  against  the  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
militia  in  Indiana  not  only  prevents  en-  weather, 
listment,  but  is  now  causing  withdrawals,  '^ 
among  those  resigning  recently  on  ac-  Venezuela  Venezuela  for  the  past  week 
count  of  union  pressure  being  a  well  has  been  occupying  much  at- 
known  officer  in  Elkhart.  —  In  a  case  tention  at  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Eng- 
originating  in  an  attempt  of  the  city  of  land,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Cleveland  to  compel  a  sewer  contractor  to  Altho  there  are  no  new  and  definite  move- 
observe  the  eight-hour  law,  the  Supreme  ments  to  chronicle  since  our  last  issue, 
Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  the  law  is  England  and  Germany  are  hurrying  their 
unconstitutional.  —  The  strike  of  the  fleets  to  La  Guayra,  and  it  is  expected 
silversmiths  in  New  York  for  a  nine-  that  by  the  middle  of  this  week,  unless 
hour  day  has  ended  in  the  unconditional  Castro  comes  to  terms,  the  Venezuela 
surrender  of  the  men. — The  four  leading  custom  houses  will  be  seized.  Our  State 
organizations   of   railway   employes   are  Department  admits  that  the  debts  owed 
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by  Venezuela  to  Germany  and  England 
are  just,  and,  therefore,  no  protest  will 
be  made  at  their  expected  joint  action, 
tho  there  is  naturally  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension in  Washington  lest  some  unto- 
ward event  precipitate  this  country  into 
the  imbroglio.  In  some  quarters  it  is  al- 
leged that  if  England  and  Germany  ad- 
minister the  custom  houses  of  Venezuela 
Castro  will  be  cut  off  from  his  only 
source  of  revenue;  hence  the  revolution 
will  gain  another  lease  of  life,  business 
will  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  not 
enough  goods  come  through  the  custom 
houses  to  satisfy  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish bondholders,  and  thus  the  German- 
English  seizure  would  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject. However  that  may  be,  it  seems  the 
only  method  that  Germany  and  England 
will  pursue.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  feel  that  Admiral  George  Dewey 
is  in  command  of  nearly  seventy  United 
States  men-of-war,  now  mobilizing  off 
the  Venezuelan  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  the  great  maneuvers  to  test 
the  power  of  our  navy  to  control  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  against  all  comers. 

On  the  night  of  No- 
vember 20th  the  much- 
debated  Education  bill 
got  through  the  committee  stage  by  a 
vote  of  212  to  83,  a  much  larger  majority 
than  was  expected  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  discussion.  By  means  of  the  new 
closure  process,  commonly  called  the 
"  guillotine,"  the  debate  toward  the  last 
had  been  precipitate,  but  the  long  and 
bitter  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the 
question  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
had  left  no  real  occasion  for  delay.  De- 
cember 4th  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  246  to 
123,  a  smaller  majority,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, than  had  been  given  in  committee. 
From  the  House  the  bill  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Lords,  where  no  serious  op- 
position was  expected.  Two  days  later, 
in  fact,  it  passed  the  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  147  votes  to  37. 
Just  before  the  last  vote  was  cast  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Premier,  appealed  urgently  to  all  parties 
in  Parliament  to  do  what  was  possible  to 
insure  the  smooth  working  of  the  bill, 
since  no  better  measure  had  been  pro- 
posed.    The  bill  is  indeed  regarded  as  a 


The  English 
Education  Bill 


personal  triumph  for  the  Premier,  when 
the  hostility  it  awakened  is  considered. 
It  is  long  and  complicated,  and  in  part 
declared  to  be  ambiguous  even  to  its 
framers,  so  that  much  freedom  will  re- 
main for  the  executive  officials  to  shape 
their  actions  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion. 

„  Accordine:  to   present   indica- 

Germany        .  .^  K     .  .  . 

tions     the     majority     m     the 

Reichstag  will  not  yield  to  the  opposition, 
and  will,  if  possible,  push  through  every 
measure  without  allowing  long  debate  or 
obstruction.  A  new  turn  to  the  proceed- 
ings occurred  when  Baron  Heyl  zu 
Herrnsheim  and  other  members  intro- 
duced, December  5th,  a  resolution  direct- 
ly aimed  at  the  United  States.  This  res- 
olution asks  Chancellor  von  Billow,  be- 
fore renewing  commercial  treaties,  to  no- 
tify any  country  not  giving  German 
goods  fair  reciprocal  treatment  that  the 
most-favored-nation  privileges  will  be 
discontinued  in  its  case  when  the  general 
commercial  treaties  are  renewed.  For  six 
months  Germany  has  been  opposing  Rus- 
sia and  Austria-Hungary  in  their  desire 
to  make  administrative  reforms  in  Mace- 
donia, but  now  it  appears  that  this  opposi- 
tion is  to  cease,  and  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  to  be  left  with  a  free  hand.  In 
Turkey,  however,  everything  indicates 
that  Germany  is  tightening  her  grip.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire are  already  under  her  control.  The 
Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin 
has  discovered  a  source  of  revenue  to 
serve  as  a  guaranty  for  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, and  at  the  same  time  has  brought 
about  an  agreement  for  the  amalgamation 
of  nearly  all  existing  Turkish  railways. 
The  principal  quays,  also,  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  same  great  trust,  which 
will  practically  be  in  German  hands. 

New  Cabinets  Jhe  political  outlook  in 
bervia  remains  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  has  ever  been.  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  too  much  afraid  of  Russia  to 
come  out  openly  and  support  King 
Alexander,  whose  friendship  is  at  best  a 
doubtful  matter.  Russia  stands  by  and, 
for  the  present,  let  things  take  their  own 
course.  The  instability  of  the  king's 
character  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whom 
he  will  try  to  make  his  successor  keeps 
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the  politics  of  the  country  in  a  state  of 
extreme  unrest.  Meanwhile,  a  new  cab- 
inet was  formed  late  in  last  month,  which 
consisted  of  the  following  members : 

General  Zinzar  Markovitch  (Neutral), 
Premier,    without  portfolio. 

General  Milovan  Pavlovitch  (Neutral), 
Minister  of  War. 

M.  Velimir  Todorovitch  (Moderate  Radi- 
cal),  Minister  of  the   Interior. 

M.  Miloran  Marinkovitch  (Moderate  Radi- 
cal),   Minister  of   Finance. 

M.  Paul  Denitch  (Liberal),  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

M.  Liubomir  Novakovitch  (Moderate  Radi- 
cal), Minister  of  Commerce. 

M.  Lukas  Lazarovitch  (Moderate  Radical), 
Minister  of   Public   Instruction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Waffe  Eutonitch  (Neu- 
tral),  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Spain,  also,  has  formed  a  new  cabinet. 
On  December  3d  Premier  Sagasta  had 
an  audience  with  King  Alfonso  and 
presented  his  resignation,  intimating  that 
the  step  was  irrevocable.  His  position, 
indeed,  in  the  country  is  so  difficult  that 
it  is  even  expected  he  will  retire  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Decem- 
ber 6th  a  new  cabinet  was  sworn  in,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  ministers : 

Premier- 
Minister 
zuza. 

Minister 

Minister 

Minister 

Minister 

Minister 

Minister 
Alazar. 

Minister 


-Sefior  Silvela. 
of   Foreign   Affairs — Sefior   Abar- 

of  Justice — Senor   Dato. 
of  Finance — Senor  Villaverde. 
of  the  Interior — Sefior  Maura, 
of  War — General  Linares. 
of  Marine — Sefior  Sanchez  Toca. 
of     Instruction — Sefior     Allende 

of  Public  Works — Marquis  Vadillo. 


The  Suli  ^  canal  was  recently  opened 
Canal  ^^  commerce,  the  importance 
of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  1901  no  less  than 
12,892,921  quarters  of  grain  were  ex- 
ported from  Sulina,  the  port  at  its  mouth. 
The  same  port  furnished  cargoes  for  no 
less  than  461  British  steamers,  of  a  total 
aggregate  tonnage  of  804,304.  This  so- 
called  canal  is,  however,  not  properly  a 
canal  at  all,  but  a  deepening  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  from  Sulina  up  to  Galatz 
and  Braila,  so  that  where  formerly  only 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden  could  enter,  it 
is  now  possible  for  vessels  of  6,000  and 
7,000  tons   to  discharge  their  cargoes. 


The  channel  has  been  deepened  from  7 
feet  to  24  feet,  and  the  river  has  been 
straightened,  so  that  the  distance  from 
Braila  to  the  sea  is  made  shorter  by  nearly 
fifteen  miles.  The  deepening  of  the 
channel  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  the 
means  of  groynes  and  revetments.  A 
groyne  consists  of  stones  loosely  laid  at 
right  angles  to  the  stream  and  forming  a 
sort  of  buttress  projecting  into  the  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  solid  matter 
carried  by  the  water  is  deposited  against 
them  and  the  river  narrowed.  A  revet- 
ment consists  of  loose  stones  ranged  over 
the  surface  of  the  banks,  so  as  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  current.  In  this  way 
the  channel  was  narrowed  and  deepened 
by  the  flow  of  its  own  water  to  18  feet. 
By  dredging  this  depth  was  made  24 
feet. 

''Free  Churches"  ^he  prospect  for  a 
in  Germany  separation  between 
State  and  Church  in 
Germany  is  evidently  small.  Not  taking 
into  account  the  dissenters  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  State  Churches  to 
connect  themselves  with  non-German 
Churches,  such  as  the  Methodists,  the 
Baptists  and  Irwingians,  there  are  only 
eight  little  groups  of  congregations,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  severed  their 
connection  with  the  State  Churches  to 
form  independent  synods  of  the  historic 
Protestant  groups  of  the  country,  the  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  bodies  are  the  Breslau 
Synod,  with  51,600  members  and  75  pas- 
tors, and  the  Immanuel  Synod,  with  5,300 
members  and  13  pastors.  The  other  or- 
ganizations are  the  two  Free  Churches  of 
Hessen ;  the  Free  Church  of  Hanover ; 
the  Church  of  Baden ;  the  Hermanns- 
burg  Church,  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Saxony,  the  last  mentioned  body  being 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  of  this  country.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  these  dissenting  churches  is 
perhaps  60,000  souls.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  present  an  undivided  front  to 
the  foe,  but  antagonize  each  other  as 
much  as  they  do  the  State  Churches.  In 
the  historic  village  of  Hermannsburg 
there  are  no  fewer  than  four  kinds  of  in- 
dependent Lutherans,  each  of  whom  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  other  or  to  prac- 
tice altar  and  pulpit  fellowship.    The  ex- 
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perience   which  the  German   Christians  the    Ministers'    bench.      Meanwhile    M. 
have  had  with  independent  churches  has  Coutant  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
not  encouraged  the  separation  between  Tribune  in  place  of  M.  Valle,  who  had 
State  and  Church  as  a  remedy  for  ills  of  joined   the   Ministers,   and  now  held   it 
the  Church  and  of  German  Protestant-  against  all  comers.    He  was  ordered  by 
ism.    Recently  the  development  of  a  rad-  the  Premier  to  descend,  and  was  tem- 
ical  type  of  theology  in  the  universities,  porarily    suspended     from     Parliament, 
notably    the    teachings    of    Harnack    at  When  he  still  refused  to  move  the  guards 
Berlin,   and    Baumgarten    at    Kiel,    has  were  summoned  and  four  of  them  con- 
aroused  the  conservatives,  and  some  have  ducted  him  from  the  Chamber.    After  a 
advocated  the  organization  of  independ-  little   more   noise   and   confusion,   order 
ent  churches  in  order  to  secure  orthodox  was  restored  in  part  and  M.  Valle  was 
teachers  of  theology  for  the  future  gener-  able  to  mount  the  Tribune  once  more  and 
ation  of  pastors  and  preachers.     There  continue  his   speech   in   defense   of  the 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  rad-  Government.     The  Chamber  then  voted, 
ical  university  theology  in  the  rank  and  by  a  majority  of  336  to  136,  an  expres- 
file  of  the  clergy  and  the  congregations,  sion  of  confidence  in  the  Government.    It 
but  also  a  general  distrust  that  the  proper  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  seconds 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  withdrawal  of  MM.  Syveton  and  Valle  will  meet  and 
from  the  State  Churches.     The  experi-  arrange  for  a  duel  between  their  prin- 
ence  which  the  Christians  of  Germany  cipals.    According  to  the  best  instructed 
have  had  with  free  churches  does  not  en-  papers  in  Paris  this  fracas  in  the  Cham- 
courage  further  moves  in  this  direction,  ber  was  not  entirely  the  result  of  chance, 
^  but  was  prearranged  by  the  Nationalists 
p            The  French  Chamber  of  Depu-  and  the  members  of  the  Right,  with  the 
-      ties   was,    on    the    afternoon   of  design  of  attracting  attention   to   their 
December  6th,  turned  into  something  re-  cause,  which  had  grown  a  little  monoto- 
sembling  a  bear  pit.     Feeling  for  some  nous  to  the  French  public.  The  National- 
time  has  been  running  very  high  between  ist  party  itself  is,  indeed,  broken  into  fac- 
the  Government  and  the  minority,  espe-  tions  for  the  time  at  least.    At  a  meeting 
cially  the  Nationalists,  and  on  this  day  of  the  League  last  month  M.  Jules  Le- 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.     The  Govern-  maitre  proposed  a  plebiscite  for  the  presi- 
ment  wished  to  close  Parliament  for  the  dential  elections.    A  large  number  of  the 
holiday  recess,  and  the  minority  raised  leading  Nationalists  declared  that  such  a 
strong    objections,    declaring    that    the  scheme  was  impossible  and  have  broken 
Chamber  should  continue  in  session  in  from  the  ranks. — By  a  vote  of  537  to  14 
order  to  discuss  the  budget.    In  the  midst  Parliament  has  passed  a  new  Sugar  bill 
of  this  debate,  M.  Gauthier  took  occa-  which  reduces  the  tax  on  refined  sugar 
sion  to  attack  the  Government  savagely  to  25  francs  per  220  pounds,  as  a  result 
for  its  weakness  in  the  recent  Humbert  of  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  un- 
scandal,  and  called  on  M.  Valle,  Minis-  der  the  Brussels  Convention.     M.  Rou- 
ter   of   Justice,    to    explain    the    affair,  vier.  Minister  of  Finance,  holds  that  in 
whereupon  M.  Valle  defended  the  pres-  four  or  five  years  the  increased  consump- 
ent  Republic  by  attacking  the  memory  of  tion  of  sugar  will  make  good  the  loss  of 
the  Empire.     A  tumult  arose  at  this,  in  50,000,000  francs  in  revenue.     On   the 
which    the    supporters    of    the    Govern-  same  day  on  which  the  Sugar  bill  was 
ment,  the  Nationalists  and  Socialists  all  passed.    Premier   Combes   at   a   Cabinet 
took  part.     M.  Bourgeois,  the  Premier,  Council  announced  that  he  had  suspended 
was  utterly  unable  to  keep  order.     The  the  salaries  of  Archbishop  Besangon  and 
storm  began  to  rage  about  the  group  of  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Sees.     This 
Ministers.     One  of  the  Nationalists,  M.  was  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  these 
Syveton,  pushed  up  to  them  and  began  prelates  had  been  particularly  active  in 
to  address  them  in  loud  and  angry  words,  securing  the  signatures  for  the  manifesto 
This  brought  the  supporters  of  the  Min-  recently  addressed  to  the  Senators  and 
isters  to  the  rescue,  and  for  a  while  there  Deputies  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of 
was  something  like  a  small   riot  about  religious  congregations. 
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By  E.   W.    Huffcut,   B.S.,   LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law  in  Cornell  University 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
notion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  curb,  or 
adequately  to  curb,  the  monopolistic  cor- 
porations and  combinations  now  so 
prevalent  and  so  menacing,  and  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  confer  upon 
it  ample  powers  to  this  end. 

If  this  be  so  the  country  is  indeed  in 
a  sad  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
clear  that  the  separate  States  are  power- 
less, since  no  State  can  deny  to  a  cor- 
poration engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
the  right  to  do  business  within  its  bor- 
ders, nor  can  any  State  control  or  regu- 
late such  commerce  beyond  the  merely 
incidental  regulation  that  results  from 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  pow- 
er, for  the  protection  of  the  health,  mor- 
als or  safety  of  its  citizens.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  probability  of  securing  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
conferring  additional  powers  upon  Con- 
gress is  so  remote  that  it  may  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  practical  imposibility.  If 
the  notion  that  Congress  cannt)t,  under 
the  existing  grant  of  powers,  enact  an 
appropriate  measure  of  relief,  be  well 
founded  there  would  seem  to  be  no  es- 
cape from  the  exactions  of  corporations 
which  any  one  of  the  forty-five  States,  or, 
indeed,  any  foreign  State,  may  see  fit  to 
charter. 

If  this  view  were  correct  we  should 
have  a  curious  result  of  the  workings  of 
our  Federal  system.  Before  the  union 
of  the  States  any  one  of  them  might 
have  forbidden  a  corporation  chartered 
by  any  other  from  doing  business  within 
its  borders,  or  might  have  prescribed  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  might  do  busi- 
ness there.  It  may  still  do  so  in  the  case 
of  any  corporation,  like  an  insurance  com- 
pany, not  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  is  only  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  *'  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States  "  that  has  deprived  the 


States  of  the  power  to  debar  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or 
to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  it  may  do 
such  business.  If,  now,  having  deprived 
themselves  of  this  power,  the  States  have 
failed  to  confer  the  like  power  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  a  very  important 
attribute  of  sovereignty  has  somehow 
been  lost.  One  State  under  this  view 
may  create  a  corporation  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  vending  of  com- 
modities. The  other  States  cannot  pre- 
vent it  from  selling  its  commodities  with- 
in their  borders  or  fix  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  shall  do  such  business 
there  or  control  or  regulate  its  traffic. 
Neither  can  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
vent it  from  going  into  other  States,  or 
fix  the  terms  upon  which  it  may  go  there 
or  otherwise  control  it  beyond  regulat- 
ing its  traffic  after  it  is  there.  What, 
then,  has  become  of  the  power  to  prevent 
it  from  going  into  the  other  States  at  all, 
or  the  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  alone  it  may  go  into  the  other 
States  ?  This  power  is  nowhere  express- 
ly denied  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  only  pro- 
vision anywhere  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion is  the  commerce  clause  already 
quoted,  which  is  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  Congress  and  in  no  sense  a 
denial  of  power  to  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  division 
of  powers  anything  has  been  thus  lost. 
If  the  States  have  lost,  the  nation  has 
gained.  If  a  State  may  not  prohibit  a 
corporation  chartered  by  another  State 
from  coming  within  its  borders  to  engage 
in  traffic,  it  must  be  because  the  Consti- 
tution has  conferred  this  power  upon 
Congress.  If  a  State  may  not  say  that  a 
corporation  before  coming  within  its  bor- 
ders to  engage  in  such  traffic  shall  con- 
form to  prescribed  conditions,  then  Con- 
gress, in  whose  favor  it  gave  up  this 
power,  must  surely  be  authorized  to  do 
so.  Any  other  conclusion  than  this  must 
seek  its  warrant  in  some  provision  of  the 
Constitution  denying  this  power  to  the 
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States  and  to  the  Federal  Government  is  actually  in  the  channels  of  interstate 

alike.    "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  traffic  and  prevent  combinations  to  put 

United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  restraints  upon  its  production  or  to  mon- 

prohibited   by   it   to   the    States,  are  re-  opolize  the  product.     It  was  accordingly 

served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  held  in  the  Knight  case  (156  U.  S.  i) 

the  people."     It  is  held  that  this  power  that  a  restraint  upon  the  production  of 

has  been  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the  sugar,  amounting  to  a  monopoly  of  98 

commerce  clause ;  it  must  therefore  have  per  cent,  of  the  whole  output,  was  not 

been  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  within  the  purview  of  the  Act,  because 

the  same  clause,  since  there  is  nowhere  the  product  was  not  at  that  point  a  part 

any  provision  denying  it  to  the  United  of  interstate  trade  or  commerce  and  the 

States.     If  the  commerce  clause  denies  Act  merely  forbade  restraints  upon  com- 

it  to  the  States,  the  commerce  clause  con-  merce  between  the  States  or  with  foreign 

fers  it  at  the  same  time  upon  the  United  nations,  and  not  restraints  upon  manu- 

States.  facture. 

The  conclusion  from  this  premise  must  It  has  been  thought  in  some  quarters 
be  that  the  United  States  has  power  not  that  this  decision  indicates  that  Congress 
merely  to  regulate  the  interstate  com-  is  powerless  to  prevent  monopoly  in  pro- 
merce  of  corporations,  but  to  prohibit  duction.  No  such  conclusion  is  war- 
such  corporations  from  engaging  in  in-  ranted.  The  Supreme  Court  was  called 
terstate  commerce  at  all  or  to  fix  the  terms  upon  to  construe  a  statute  already  passed 
and  conditions  upon  which  they  may  en-  by  Congress  and  to  say  what  is  its  rea- 
gage  in  interstate  commerce.  It  might  sonable  interpretation.  It  was  not  called 
not  be^  able  to  do  this  to  the  extent  of  upon  to  say,  and  it  did  not  say,  that  Con- 
prohibition  any  more  than  a  State  could  gress  had  exhausted  its  constitutional 
do  it,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  person,  be-  powers  in  enacting  this  statute.  It  is  ob- 
cause  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  vious  that  this  decision  has  no  bearing 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni-  upon  the  question  whether  another  stat- 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  several  States."  ute  may  not  be  passed  which  shall  have 
But  a  corporation  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  effect  of  preventing  a  monopoly  in 
the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Therefore,  production.  If  such  a  statute  were  en- 
any  State  may  prohibit  a  corporation  not  acted  it  would  then  be  time  for  the  Su- 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  do-  preme  Court  to  pass  upon  its  constitu- 
ing  business  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  tionality  and  effect.  At  present  we  sim- 
therefore,  it  is  submitted,  the  United  ply  know  that  a  business  not  included 
States  may  prohibit  any  corporation  en-  within  the  category  of  interstate  or  for- 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  doing  eign  commerce  is  not  within  the  prohi- 
business  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  it  may  bition  of  the  Act  of  1890. 
prohibit  altogether,  it  may,  of  course,  The  statute  which  Congress  will  need 
permit  upon  prescribed  conditions,  and  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  restraints  upon 
m  this  power  to  prescribe  conditions  is  to  production  is  one  that  shall  have  for  its 
be  sought  the  remedy  for  the  existing  object  the  fixing  of  conditions  upon 
evils  of  corporate  monopoly.  which  corporations  may  engage  in  inter- 

The  present  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  state  commerce.     Such  statute  need  not 

of  1890  did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  con-  interfere  with  the  existing  Act  of  1890 

ditions   upon   which   corporations   could  "  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 

engage  in  interstate  commerce.    It  is  en-  unlawful     restraints     and    monopolies." 

titled     An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com-  That  Act  has  been  so  construed  by  the 

merce   against   unlawful    restraints   and  Supreme  Court  as  to  serve  a  very  im- 

monopohes,"  and  it  denounces  penalties  portant  purpose.    In  the  Addystone  Case 

against    persons,    corporations   or   asso-  (175  U.   S.  211)    it  was  held  that  any 

ciations  that  combine  or  conspire  to  put  combination  which  directly  restrains  the 

restraints  upon  interstate  commerce  or  to  purchase,  sale  or  exchange  of  commodi- 

monopolize  the  same,  and  gives  the  Fed-  ties  among  the  several  States  is  illegal 

eral  courts  power  to  enjoin  violations  of  under  the  Act  of  1890,  and  this  irrespect- 

tie  provisions      There  is  no  attempt  in  ive  of  whether  such  restraint  would  have 

tlie  Act  to  go  back  of  the  time  the  article  been  reasonable— and  therefore  legal— at 
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the  common  law  or  not.  The  Act  of  1890  Monopoh'zing  corporations  already  in 

seems  to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  peo-  existence  would  be  largely  controlled  by 

pie  against  the  pools  and  combinations  some    of    the    regulations   above    enum- 

that  directly  interfere  with  the  competi-  crated,  particularly  the  regulation  against 

tion  in  interstate  trade  and  traffic,  but  it  discriminations    intended    to    drive    out 

leaves  untouched  combinations  and  mon-  competitors  by  temporarily  underselling 

opolies  intended  to  restrain  free  competi-  tlicm.    With  free  competition  established 

tion  in  manufacture  or  production.     It  and    protected    smaller    concerns    would 

also  probably  leaves  untouched  the  evils  rapidly  come  into  existence  and  tend  to 

to  interstate  commerce  that  grow  out  of  destroy   the    monopoly.      But   additional 

the  absorption   into  one  mammoth   cor-  legislation,  applicable  to  all  corporations, 

poration  of  a  controlling  number  of  sepa-  would  also  serve  the  same  end.    Grossly 

rate  concerns,  altho  the  full  effect  of  Sec-  overcapitalized    corporations    might    be 

tion  2  of  the  Act  upon  such  monopolies  excluded     from     interstate     commerce, 

seems  not  to  have  been  finally  considered.  Manufacturing  and  producing  corpora- 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  in  or-  tions  engaging  in  interstate  commerce 
der  to  legislate  effectively  against  com-  might  be  prohibited  from  owning,  leas- 
binations  to  restrain  production  and  ing  or  controlling  public  railways,  canals 
against  the  single  corporation  that  prac-  or  steamship  lines,  or  from  engaging  in 
tically  monopolizes  both  production  and  any  way  in  the  business  of  common  car- 
interstate  traffic?  riers,  or  from  making  any  discriminating 

In  order  to  prevent  combinations  from  contracts  with  common  carriers.  They 
restraining  or  monopolizing  production  might  be  required  to  disclose  such  mat- 
it  is  only  necessary  to  deny  to  any  cor-  ters  connected  with  their  business  as 
poration  that  is  party  to  any  such  pool,  would  enable  Congress  to  detect  addition- 
trust  or  combination  the  right  to  engage  ai  evils  and  apply  the  needed  remedy.  In 
in  interstate  commerce — that  is,  the  right  fact,  publicity  should  be  one  of  the  con- 
to  sell  its  product  outside  of  the  State  ditions  strictly  insisted  upon  in  such  leg- 
where  it  is  domiciled,  or  to  purchase  its  islation. 

supplies  outside  of  the  State  of  its  domi-  It  is  probable  that  a  Federal  license  to 
cil.  In  other  words,  Congress  in  the  engage  in  interstate  commerce  should  be 
exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  inter-  required  of  all  corporations  as  a  means 
state  commerce  can  fix  as  one  of  the  con-  to  a  closer  supervision.  Before  such  a 
ditions  upon  which  corporations  may  license  is  granted  and  annually  renewed 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  the  ab-  the  corporation  should  be  required  to  file 
stention  of  such  corporations  from  any  a  certificate  with  the  proper  official  (who 
contract,  combination  or  conspiracy  to  might  be  a  Cabinet  officer  known  as  the 
restrain  free  competition  in  the  price  of  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce),  set- 
the  raw  material  which  it  employs  in  the  ting  forth  all  the  particulars  necessary  to 
processes  of  manufacture,  or  in  the  price  determine  prima  facie  whether  the  cor- 
to  be  paid  for  labor,  or  in  the  amount  of  poration  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
the  output,  or  in  the  territory  to  be  occu-  the  law.  Penalties  should  be  inflicted 
pied,  or  in  the  price  of  the  product,  or  in  for  a  false  certificate  or  for  engaging  in 
any  other  incident  of  its  business  of  buy-  interstate  commerce  without  first  procur- 
ing, manufacturing  or  selling.  It  could  ing  a  license,  or  for  subsequently  violat- 
also  fix  as  a  further  condition  the  absten-  ing  any  of  the  conditions  under  which 
tion  of  such  a  corporation  from  the  ab-  such  license  is  granted.  The  Federal 
sorption  of  rival  concerns  and  from  dis-  courts  should  also  be  given  power  to  is- 
criminations  in  price  or  service  intended  sue  injunctions  against  violations  of  the 
or  calculated  to  drive  such  rivals  out  of  statute. 

business.     Since  no  considerable   enter-  The  legislation  above  described  might 

prise  is  carried  on  except  in  the  form  of  also  be  accompanied  by  a  statute  author- 

a  corporation,  such  a  statute  would   at  izing  the  formation  of  corporations  un- 

once  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  evils  now  der  Federal  laws  to  engage  in  manufac- 

connected  with  the  production  and  sale  turing.  producing  and  vending  commodi- 

of  commodities  and  restore  at  once  the  ties  throughout  the  United  States.    State 

benefits  of  free  competition.  corporations   could   reincorporate  under 
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such  a  statute  and  would  then  be  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  Congress. 
The  formation  of  the  National  Banks 
serves  as  a  precedent  for  such  a  course. 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  more  important 
one  of  controlling  the  corporations  al- 
ready chartered  by  the  States. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Congress  is  far 
from  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  trust 
evil.  Without  disturbing  any  legitimate 
business  enterprise  or  setting  any  limit 
to  the  possible  expansion  of  such  an  en- 
terprise under  the  laws  of  free  competi- 


tion, it  can  prevent  all  unreasonable  re- 
straints upon  the  production  or  sale  of 
any  commodity,  can  prevent  discrimina- 
tions that  destroy  competition,  and  can 
prevent  that  combination  of  producers 
with  common  carriers  that  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  many  inequalities  in  oppor- 
tunity. In  short,  it  can  restore  the  benefi- 
cent reign  of  free  competition,  under 
which  an  equal  opportunity  is  opened  to 
all  investors  and  under  which  the  con- 
sumer is  everywhere  protected  from  the 
exactions  of  monopoly. 

Ithaca,  N.  V. 


The    Citizens    of    London 

By   Virgil    E.    Stackhouse 

[This  lively  article  and  the  one  that  follows  by  Mr.  Horwill  will  doubtless  disturb  the  patriotic  con- 
ceit of  partisans  of  two  countries  ;•  but  we  do  not  invite  replies  from  the  champions  of  either  England 
or  the  United  States. — Editor.] 


I  AM  an  American  machinist.  About  a 
year  ago  I  was  solicited  by  an  Eng- 
lish firm  to  go  to  London  and  pursue 
my  calling  at  one  of  its  branches  located 
in  that  city.  The  prospect  offering  nu- 
merous advantages  over  the  place  I  then 
held,  I  closed  with  the  offer  and  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  great  metropolis.  Ow- 
ing to  the  situation  in  which  I  found  my- 
self I  saw  and  heard  many  things  that 
would  naturally  escape  an  ordinary  ob- 
server. I  write  without  prejudice,  for 
the  things  I  tell  of  are  true,  and  I  would 
gladly  see  them  alleviated,  if  possible. 

London,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world, 
is  situated  on  either  side  of  the  river 
Thames  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  started  as  a  small 
village  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  has  been  a  trading  center  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Romans  about  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Part  of  the  old 
Roman  walls  yet  remain,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  methods  of  trans- 
acting business,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
manufacturing  tools  now  in  use,  are  relics 
of  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  citizens  of  London  are  a  distinct 
species  of  mankind.  They  are  English 
in  name  only,  and  their  own  countrymen 
do  not  appear  to  regard  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  race.    If  you  ask  any  one 


living  outside  of  the  metropolis  if  a  cer- 
tain Londoner  is  an  Englishmen,  he  will 
reply,  ''  Well,  he's  a — he's  a  Londoner." 
And  I  do  not  wonder,  for  the  average 
Londoner  is  a  pitiful  type  of  mankind. 
He  is  densely  ignorant  and  knows  little 
else  than  to  say  "  God  save  the  King  "  on 
every  occasion  that  oft'ers  any  excuse  or 
no  excuse  at  all.  If  a  man's  hat  blows 
off  in  the  street  a  crowd  of  hundreds  of 
people  will  collect  and  hoot  and  laugh  at 
the  unfortunate  person  until  something 
equally  as  trivial  attracts  their  attention 
elsewhere.  If  a  person  drops  any  article 
in  a  public  place  they  will  rush  toward  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  if  the  article 
has  broken,  they  will  stand  and  look  on 
with  keen  enjoyment  as  the  pieces  are 
being  picked  up.  Circumstances  like 
these  impress  the  visitor  from  the 
'*  States,"  as  they  say  over  here,  very  cu- 
riously. Such  trivialities  would  hardly 
cause  an  American  to  turn  his  head.  But 
anything  is  enjoyed  by  the  Londoner 
which  will  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
journey  from  the  public  house  to  the 
workshop  and  back  again ;  and  I  almost 
believe  that  they  would  enjoy  having 
their  teeth  pulled.  Anything  is  regarded 
as  enjoyable  which  is  out  of  their  usual 
routine.  They  have  some  of  the  same 
characteristics  and  resemble  in  certain 
respects  the  poorer  class  of  negroes  in  the 
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United  States.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
collect  a  multitude  is  to  beat  a  bass  drum. 
Hundreds  of  people  will  speedily  assem- 
ble and  follow  as  long  as  the  drum  is  beat- 
en, dispersing  reluctantly  only  when  it 
has  ceased  to  sound. 

An  aristocracy  is  necessary  in  London, 
for  the  Londoner  does  not  understand 
kindness  from  any  one  above  him  in  sta- 
tion. The  Londoners  appear  to  have  no 
kindly  feelings  themselves.  They  look 
with  suspicion  upon  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  treat  them  with  any  degree  of 
consideration,  and  if  you  finally  over- 
come their  suspicions  they  resemble  the 
lost  dog  with  whom  you  make  friends 
and  then  have  to  throw  stones  at  to  get 
rid  of.  The  Londoner  will  rarely  do  one 
a  favor  without  asking  or  expecting  com- 
pensation. If  an  acquaintance  is  going 
to  pass  a  mail  box  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
and  you  ask  him  to  drop  a  letter  in  the 
box  for  you  he  will  hold  out  one  hand 
for  the  letter  and  the  other  for  whatever 
sum  you  see  fit  to  give  him.  Upon 
my  arrival  in  London  I  got  off  at  St. 
Pancras  Station,  and  took  a  cab  to  go  to 
the  Bedford  Hotel,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  We  had  no  more  than  started 
when  a  man  ran  out,  and,  grasping  one 
of  the  shafts  of  the  cab,  ran  the  entire  dis- 
tance. I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  this  strange  con- 
duct, but  when  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  I 
found  that  he  had  done  this  in  order  to 
secure  the  job  of  carrying  the  trunks  from 
the  cab  into  the  hotel,  which  he  did,  re- 
ceiving for  his  trouble  a  sixpence,  with 
which  he  was  very  well  pleased.  It  is 
an  ordinary  occurrence  for  a  man  to  force 
his  services  upon  you  and  then  hold  out 
his  hand  for  compensation. 

London  is  the  home  of  the  great  un- 
washed and  unfed.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  the  working  persons  in  London 
who  knows  what  a  square  meal  is,  and 
this  fact  is  written  plainly  upon  their 
features.  Anemia  runs  rampant.  On 
every  wall  you  will  find  legends  like  the 
following :  "  Take  Blank's  Sarsaparilla 
for  anemia ;  "  ''  Blank's  Pills ;  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  for  anemia ;  "  and  the  word 
"  anemia  "  is  blazoned  forth  and  meets 
your  eye  wherever  you  turn.  It  is  only 
the  English  way  of  saying  starvation, 
for  nothing  else  under  heaven  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  aneiriic  condition  of  the  work- 


ing classes,  'i'he  bill  of  fare  for  an  or- 
dinary meal  consists  of  a  half-pennyworth 
of  bread,  a  half-pennyworth  of  cheese 
and  the  like  amount  of  ale.  The  Lon- 
doner eats  a  number  of  such  meals  a  day 
— as  often  as  he  can  afford  it — and  his 
day's  rations  would  hardly  make  one  meal 
for  a  hungry  American.  A  short  time 
ago  I  was  in  an  eating  house,  and  after  I 
had  finished  my  meal  I  arose  and  left  the 
table.  Having  been  served  with  more 
bread  than  I  required  (a  circumstance 
remarkable  in  itself)  I  had  left  a  slice  on 
the  plate.  A  young  man  who  had  been 
sitting  near  me  at  another  table  came 
after  me  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact. 
When  I  told  him  I  had  had  sufficient  he 
gazed  at  me  in  astonishment,  but  recov- 
ering himself  he  hurried  back  to  the  table, 
seized  the  bread  I  had  left  and  devoured 
it  like  a  hungry  dog.  Before  eating  my 
bread  this  man's  meal  consisted  of  a  very 
thin  slice  of  bacon  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread,  which  cost  him  one  and  one-half 
pence.  This  is  the  cheap  London  living 
one  hears  so  much  about. 

The  food  problem  is  really  a  serious 
one.  I  have  struggled  with  it  myself.  I 
tried  boarding  for  a  while,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up  in  order  to  escape  that 
foe  of  the  working  man — anemia.  My 
breakfast,  at  seven  o'clock,  consisted  of 
bacon  and  one  egg — every  morning.  For 
dinner,  at  one  o'clock,  I  had  a  small  slice 
of  roast  beef.  For  tea,  at  six  o'clock,  the 
fare  was  a  cup  of  tea  and  what  we  would 
probably  call  snails  in  the  ''  States  " — 
they  call  them  "  winkles  "  over  here.  It 
takes  so  long  to  pick  them  out  of  the 
shells  that  you  nearly  starve  eating  them. 
For  supper,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  had  cold 
roast  beef  and  tea  and  a  certain  allowance 
of  bread  which  had  previously  been  kind- 
ly spread  for  me.  After  enduring  this 
for  awhile  I  was  compelled  to  take  my 
meals  at  a  restaurant.  Living  is  ver\' 
expensive.  In  looking  over  the  bill  of 
fare  in  the  restaurant,  I  saw  a  number  of 
articles  which  cost  nine  times  as  much 
as  I  could  have  procured  them  for  in 
America.  As  an  example  of  expensive 
living  note  the  following :  Some  stewed 
kidney,  mashed  potatoes,  a  small  quantity 
of  some  vegetable  resembling  stewed 
squash,  bread,  butter  and  coffee  come  to 
three  shillings  and  two  pence — about 
seventv-nine  cents.    And  this  at  an  ordi- 
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nary  restaurant  such  as  the  middle  class 
of  working  people  patronize.  By  dint  of 
considerable  planning  I  managed  to  pro- 
cure board  with  a  private  family,  and  be- 
tween this  and  taking  some  of  my  meals 
at  a  restaurant  I  managed  to  live  on  a  fair 
basis  of  economy  and  comfort.  The  lot 
of  a  man  with  a  family  is  worse.  An- 
other American  machinist,  who  came  to 
London  about  the  same  time  I  did,  has 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law  living  with 
him.  The  bills  for  their  meat  and  gro- 
ceries alone  average  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  great  cost 
of  living,  probably,  that  the  people  here 
consider  alcoholic  liquor  so  absolutely  es- 
sential to  existence.  I  know  of  one  man 
who,  at  this  writing,  has  not  drunk  for 
over  a  fortnight.  I  ask  him  every  day 
how  he  is  holding  out,  and  he  replies : 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Stackhouse,  I  am  feeling 
very  well  as  yet,  but  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  I  shall  have  to  drink 
again.  I  don't  want  to  if  I  can  live  with- 
out it." 

The  highest  ambition  of  the  Londoner 
is  to  remain  a  Londoner.  If  a  man  gets 
out  of  work  in  London  starvation  will  not 
drive  him  out.  In  fact,  a  man  once  said 
to  me :  "If  I  got  out  of  work  in  London 
I  would  rather  starve  than  go  outside." 
These  persons  appear  to  have  the  idea  that 
London  is  the  best  place  in  the  world.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  very  nice  girl  here 
— a  poor  girl — a  very  poor  one — trying  to 
make  an  honest  living.  I  found  a  way 
in  which  she  could  better  her  condition 
immensely.  When  I  told  her  that  I  could 
procure  her  employment  which  would  en- 
able her  to  live  in  a  condition  of  regal 
splendor  in  comparison  with  the  way  she 
was  compelled  to  exist,  she  was  at  first 
delighted ;  but  after  considering  the  mat- 
ter she  said :  "  No,  I  have  been  in  the 
hog-pen  all  my  life,  and  it  is  good  enough 
for  me  to  die  in."  It  is  this  lack  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  a  desire  to  elevate  themselves 
that  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  London- 
ers in  the  "  States."  Indeed,  I  can  hard- 
ly rernember  seeing  any  Englishmen  in 
America  who  presented  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  I  see  here.  The  latter 
include  a  large  number  of  dark,  under- 
sized people  with  strongly  marked  Jewish 
features. 

'Hie  people  here  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
of  degeneracy.     This  is  not  surprising, 


as  the  children  receive  their  earliest  edu- 
cation at  the  public  houses,  which  the 
mothers  frequent  as  much  as  the  fathers. 
Another  reason  is    that    London    has    a 
great  many  more  women  than  men.    The 
latter  have  a  certain  amount  of  choice  in 
selecting  a  life  partner  and  naturally  en- 
deavor to  get  one  as  superior  to  them- 
selves as  possible.     In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  woman  marrying  an  inferior  will 
sink  to  her  husband's  level ;  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  while  this  degeneration  is 
going  on  the  woman  is  carrying  an  un- 
born child.    With  the  mother  dancing  on 
the  street  to  the  music  of  a  hurdy-gurdy 
(a  common  enough  sight)  and  traveling 
to  the  public-house  for  liquid  patriotism, 
she  is  unconsciously  educating  her  un- 
born offspring,  which,  having  been  de- 
generating ever  since  its  conception,  is 
started  on  a  fair  road  to  mental  and  moral 
decay  at  its  birth.     Still  another  cause,  al- 
though a  comparatively  minor  one,  is  the 
employment  of  respectable  young  girls 
who  are  just  budding  into  womanhood 
as  barmaids  at  the  public  houses.     It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  many  of  these 
barmaids  are  the  future  mothers  of  what 
should  prove  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  English  nation.     But  when  a  girl 
is  thus  employed  she  is  the  auditor  of  all 
kinds  of  vulgar  and  obscene  jests.     The 
conditions    of    her    employment     must 
sooner  or  later  rob  her  of  that  supreme 
charm    of    womanhood — modesty.     She 
degenerates  from  the  time  she  enters  the 
public-house   and   very   often    continues 
there  the  rest  of  her  life.    If  she  marries 
and  bears  children  the  latter  must  suffer 
from  the  influences    that    were    exerted 
upon  their  mother  at  a  time  when  the  lat- 
ter's  character  was  being  formed. 

The  Londoner  takes  great  delight  in 
pointing  out  the  venality  of  the  New 
York  police  force,  at  the  same  time  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  London  police  are 
the  most  venal  class  of  public  servants 
conceivable.  The  difference  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  New  Yorker  is  a  much 
higher-priced  man.  The  London  police- 
man is  satisfied  with  a  sixpence.  The 
only  difference  is  the  price,  and  I  can 
positively  assert  that  a  London  policeman 
can  be  bribed  with  a  sixpence. 

London  is  a  hotbed  of  prostitution. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  scarcity  of 
work  and  the  uncharitableness  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  Nearly  every  woman  cast  upon  her 
own  resources  has  three  issues  to  face — 
suicide,  starvation  or  prostitution,  and 
that  this  is  the  truth  every  earnest  investi- 
gator will  find.  About  one  year  ago  two 
sisters  who  had  lost  their  employment 
sought  in  vain  for  other  work.  Upon 
reaching  the  lowest  depths  of  despair, 
they  bade  each  other  good-by,  took  poison, 
and  were  found  dead  the  next  morning. 
It  was  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  most 
priceless,  and,  I  might  add,  their  only  re- 
maining possession ;  and  they  went  be- 
fore their  Maker  clean  and  pure.  Con- 
cerning this  transaction  there  is  a  heavy 
balance  standing  against  some  names  on 
the  Recording  Angel's  ledger,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  against  these  two 
poor  creatures. 

The  English  are  very  boastful  of  their 
patriotism.  Over  and  over  again  I  was 
told  about  Mafeking  Night,  when  there 
was  a  demonstration  of  patriotism  such 
as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  very  anxious  to 
see  such  a  demonstration,  and  in  course 
of  time  good  fortune  sent  along  Peace 
Day,  which,  according  to  the  London 
papers,  '*  Out-Mafekinged  Mafeking 
Night."  I  had  been  at  the  Kew  Gardens 
on  that  day,  and  on  my  return  to  London 
I  left  the  underground  railway  at  the 
Bank  Station,  which  is  located  close  to 
the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  headquarters  of  all  patriotic  demon- 
strations. When  I  reached  the  surface  I 
thought  I  had  encountered  a  combination 
of  the  insane  asylum,  the  workhouse,  and 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Inferno.  Such 
pandemonium  I  never  heard.  Men  were 
going  around  with  sticks  breaking  every 
high  hat  that  showed  itself  in  the  crowd, 
while  others,  animated  by  a  commercial 
spirit,  were  selling  caps  at  a  shilling  each. 
To  be  perfectly  candid,  I  was  somewhat 
timid  about  entering  this  mob,  but  finally 
mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 
I  was  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot,  as  on 
occasions  like  these  all  traffic  is  sus- 
pended. I  proceeded  cautiously  and 
could  hear  nothing  on  either  hand  but 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  "  Rule  Brittania," 
''  The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Bee,"  and  a 
dull  thud  when  a  high  hat  was  demol- 
ished. The  relation  of  the  two  latter  to 
a  patriotic  demonstration  I  am  unable  to 
trace,  but  the  patriots  can  doubtless  per- 


ceive some  connection.  A  little  further 
on  1  saw  a  hurdy-gurdy  grinding  out  a 
cake-walk,  and  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  of  all  ages  from  twelve  to  sixty 
years,  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
As  soon  as  one  company  became  tired 
their  places  were  taken  by  others.  They 
would  twist  themselves  into  every  imagi- 
nable shape  and  were  not  a  bit  careful 
how  much  underclothing  they  displayed 
— the  most  of  it  none  too  clean  or  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation. 

When  any  lull  occurred  in  the  perform- 
ance the  cause  was  easily  traced.  It  was 
merely  that  their  stock  of  patriotism  had 
become  exhausted  and  it  was  necessary  to 
replenish  the  supply  at  the  nearest  public 
house  at  two  pence  a  pint,  and  I  ascer- 
tained afterward  that  the  only  kind  of 
patriotism  that  was  exhibited  was  pro- 
cured ad  lihittim  at  the  afore-mentioned 
price.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  old  wom- 
en squirting  water  in  the  policemen's 
faces,  and  the  poor  "  bobbies  "  had  to 
grin  and  bear  it,  as  law  is  suspended  on 
such  occasions  as  far  as  drunkenness,  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  malicious  mischief 
are  concerned.  My  attention  was  next 
called  to  a  mixed  crowd  of  hoodlums 
carrying  peacock  feathers.  They  would 
single  out  some  one  passing  through  the 
crowd,  by  preference  a  dignified  gentle- 
man, and  one  would  go  by  his  side  and 
stick  the  feather  under  his  nose.  He 
would  turn  to  avoid  it  and  would  meet 
with  another  on  the  other  side,  until,  be- 
set on  either  side  and  back  and  front, 
from  sneezing  and  dodging  he  would  be 
compelled  to  dance  a  regular  can-can 
until  the  crowd  would  tire  of  its  diversion 
and  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing more  liquid  patriotism  at  two  pence 
a  pint.  This  celebration  continued  all  of 
Sunday  night  and  all  day  and  all  night 
Monday.  During  this  time  the  public 
houses  were  doing  a  thriving  business,  as 
the  people  were  drinking  all  the  time,  and 
on  Sunday  nearly  bought  the  public 
houses  out.  In  consequence,  most  of  the 
dispensers  of  patriotism  were  compelled 
to  send  for  an  extra  number  of  barrels  of 
this  commodity  to  help  show  the  great- 
ness of  London's  love  for  her  country. 
Tuesday  might  very  properly  have  been 
called  "  Pawnbrokers'  Day,"  for  nearly 
every  patriot  was  busy  endeavoring  to 
scrape  together  some  collateral  security 
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in  order  to  negotiate  a  loan  so  that  he 
could  exist  the  rest  of  the  week. 

If  this  is  patriotism  I  hope  that  it  may 
never  reach  the  United  States.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  it  is  the  real  article, 
however;  for  when  some  of  these  same 
ardent  patriots  are  in  the  British  naval 
service  it  is  necessary  when  their  ship 
touches  an  American  port  to  watch  them 
like  prisoners  to  keep  them  from  desert- 
ing their  flag  and  enlisting  under  that  of 
the  United  States.  True  patriotism  ex- 
presses itself  otherwise  than  by  simply 
repeating  a  meaningless  formula.  I 
should  call  it  fanaticism — ignorant  fa- 
naticism, for  the  people  are  not  an  intelli- 
gent class.  Even  one  railroad  sign  I 
saw  announced  that  "  Many  trains  is  run 
daily,"  and  a  number  of  merchants  have 
elaborate  signs  spelling  "  cocoanut, " 
**  c-o-k-e-r-n-u-t,"  and  others  the  word 
''  Bologna,"  '*  P-o-l-o-n-e-y."  These  are 
the  signs  which  are  furnished  to  the  re- 
tailer by  the  manufacturer.  I  might 
state  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  patriotic 
celebration  being  carried  on  on  Sunday  I 


did  not  mean  to  imply  that  other  Londotl 
Sundays  are  quiet.  Far  from  it.  Every- 
thing is  as  wide  open  on  Sunday  during 
certain  hours  as  on  any  other  day,  and  the 
few  who  attend  church  in  the  morning 
forget  about  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  I 
know  of  an  instance  where  a  barmaid 
went  to  church  one  Sunday  morning  and 
sold  beer  to  the  minister  the  same  Sunday 
evening. 

The  lot  of  the  working  man  everywhere 
is  a  hard  one,  but  an  American  mechanic 
has  only  to  visit  London  to  realize  how 
much  worse  his  condition  might  be.  If 
his  living  is  plain,  it  is  usually  substan- 
tal,  and  while  he  has  employment  he  need 
not  be  reduced  to  semi-starvation.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  think  that  America, 
although  overriden  by  monopolies  and 
trusts,  still  affords  a  larger  opportunity 
than  the  mother  whose  offspring  she  is 
for  the  development  and  education  of  the 
common  people  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence while  they  are  developing  and  edu- 
cating themselves  and  their  children. 

London    England. 


Incongruities    of   American    Life 

By    Herbert    W     Horwill 
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HERE  is  but  one  art — to  omit. 
Oh,  if  I  knew  how  to  omit,  I 
would  ask  no  other  knowl- 
edge! A  man  who  knew  how  to  omit 
would  make  an  Iliad  of  a  daily  paper." 
In  thus  revealing  the  secret  of  consum- 
mate literary  skill  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son disclosed  the  principle  which  under- 
lies all  other  kinds  of  perfection  as  well. 
True  culture,  whether  in  the  individual 
or  in  the  nation,  includes  not  only  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant,  but  the  uproot- 
ing of  the  weed. 

To  the  eye  of  the  foreign  observer  (I 
am_  a  Londoner)  the  neglect  of  this  re- 
quirement appears  one  of  the  main  de- 
fects of  American  civilization.  Nearly 
seventy  years  ago  the  rawness  and  crud- 
ity due  to  this  neglect  struck  the  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  the  same  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  onlooker  to- 
day, tho  amid  very  different  surround- 
ings.    The  idea  of  the  supreme  impor- 


tance of  selection  has  not  yet  laid  hold 
upon  the  American  people.  Intellectual 
or  social  progress  is  conceived  of  as  a  se- 
ries of  additions ;  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lem, the  plus  sign  is  used  again  and  again, 
but  never  the  minus.  There  is  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  refinement 
is  not  a  matter  of  accumulation.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  the  American  mind  has 
no  sense  of  incongruities.  "  The  Land  of 
Contrasts  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Muirhead's 
book  on  the  United  States ;  but  the  word 
"  contrasts  "  does  not  express  as  well  as 
"  incongruities  "  the  existence  side  by 
side  of  conditions  that  are  not  simply  op- 
posite, but,  properly  speaking,  incompati- 
ble. 

This  national  characteristic  makes  it- 
self prominent  to  the  foreigner  before  he 
arrives,  as  he  notices  the  absence  of  any 
dietetic  standards  on  the  part  of  the 
American  passengers  on  board  ship.  The 
art  of  eating,  as  practiced   in   the   Old 
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World  through  many  centuries,  has  grad- 
ually evolved  certain  laws  of  combina- 
tion and  sequence.  This  code  is  not  the 
result  of  arbitrary  convention,  but  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  science  and  ex- 
perience, and  a  cultivated  palate  has  no 
desire  to  transgress  it.  But  the  Ameri- 
can seems  to  believe  that  whatever  is  fit 
to  eat  at  all  must  be  fit  to  eat  at  any  time 
and  in  association  with  any  other  food. 
Pickles  with  hot  meat,  potatoes  with 
poached  eggs,  hot  coffee  with  ice  cream 
are  juxtapositions  which  are  quite  usual 
in  this  country,  but  which  would  be  im- 
possible if  it  were  recognized  that  one 
flavor  may  be  spoilt  by  the  addition  of 
another.  I  have  even  known  cases  of  per- 
sons eating  tomato  salad  and  oil  with  hot 
chicken,  honey  with  cod-fish  balls,  crabs 
with  meat  stew,  ice  cream  with  oysters 
and  bacon  fat  with  griddle  cakes  and  mo- 
lasses. These  are  truly  wonderful  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  that  principle  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
asserts  that  all  men  are  free.  ''  Two 
kinds  of  sauce,  five  cents  extra,"  is  a  line 
from  the  menu  of  an  American  restau- 
rant, under  the  heading  of  Puddings  and 
Dessert.  An  Englishman,  so  far  from  re- 
garding such  an  addendum  as  a  luxury 
and  allowing  it  to  increase  his  bill,  would 
not  accept  it  if  he  were  paid  to  do  so,  for 
his  taste  would  reject  the  adulteration. 

In  the  discussion  the  other  day  con- 
cerning the  projected  invasion  of  Paris 
by  American  dressmakers  a  French  cou- 
turier is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Ameri- 
can dressmakers  can  copy  a  toilette  fair- 
ly well,  but  when  they  endeavor  to  create 
they  produce  strange  things.  They  don't 
scruple  to  tack  a  Renaissance  sleeve  on  a 
Louis  XV  dress."  This  peculiarity  illus- 
trates the  same  tendency  in  the  matter 
of  clothing.  It  is  scarcely  true  in  Amer- 
ica that  "  no  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  on  an  old  garment,"  if  the  adjec- 
tives are  taken  to  refer  to  style  instead  of 
material.  And  there  is  little  appreciation 
of  the  effect  of  times  and  seasons  upon 
the  suitability  Df  dress.  Max  O'Rell  was 
amazed  to  see  women  wearing  diamond 
brooches  and  bracelets  at  breakfast  at 
the  leading  Florida  hotels.  A  baby  with 
a  ring,  a  small  boy  in  a  dress  suit,  and 
undergraduates  in  sweaters  at  a  college 
lecture,  are  no  less  grotesque.  In  this 
connection  one  misfht  remark  on  the  im- 


propriety— in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word — of  the  New  York  custom  of  tak- 
ing expensive  flowers  to  the  ship  when 
people  are  sailing,  it  is  said  that  a  so- 
ciety woman  will  sometimes  receive  as 
many  as  sixty  boxes,  some  of  them  worth 
as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars.  'J'his 
practice  may  be  fashionable,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  barbaric. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  recently 
called  attention  to  those  curiosities  in  the 
nomenclature  of  American  cities  which 
present  another  phase  of  the  prevailing 
indifference  to  the  fitness  of  things. 
What  absurdities  are  such  names  as 
Utica,  Troy  and  San  Francisco,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  communities  which  they  de- 
note !  An  allied  oddity  is  the  frequent 
use  of  extraordinary  titles  for  societies 
of  a  very  ordinary  type.  During  the  last 
municipal  campaign  in  New  York  it  made 
one  doubt  even  Mark  Twain's  sense  of 
humor  when  one  found  him  addressing 
an  anti-Tammany  organization  which 
called  itself  the  Order  of  Acorns,  and 
whose  advocates  addressed  passers-by 
with  the  exhortation :  ''  Walk  in,  gentle- 
man, and  be  an  Acorn." 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
the  American  lack  of  any  sense  of  the 
incongruous  was  provided  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  day  of  President  McKinley's 
funeral.  I  have  never  seen  New  York 
present  so  gay  an  appearance  as  on  that 
occasion.  The  decorations  which  wel- 
comed Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  showed 
nothing  like  such  a  brilliant  display  of 
color.  If  a  stranger,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  happened,  had  been  set  down 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  Broadway,  he 
would  have  supposed  that  the  city  was 
celebrating  an  unusual  festivity.  I 
counted  no  less  than  forty  flags  adorning 
a  single  building  by  no  means  above  the 
ordinary  size.  Such  exhibitions  were 
evidently  not  a  local  peculiarity  of  New- 
York,  for  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  described  the  streets  of 
Washington  as  arrayed  for  a  gala  day. 
To  an  Englishman  all  this  appeared  such 
a  glaring  impropriety  that  one  could 
hardly  believe  the  testimony  of  one's 
eyes ;  but  I  have  not  met  an  American 
who  was  in  the  least  conscious  of  the  un- 
seemliness of  it.  The  funeral  services  at 
Washington  and  Canton  were  them- 
selves marred  bv  ludicrous  combinations. 
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In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  the  hymns 
sung  included  not  only  ''  Nearer,  My  God, 
To  Thee"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
but  "  Sometime  I'll  Understand,"  and  at 
Canton  "  the  Euterpean  Ladies'  Quar- 
tette "  rendered  a  sentimental  ditty,  en- 
titled "  Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere." 
To  cap  it  all,  Richard  Croker,  arriving  in 
New  York  just  then,  ordered  that  the 
President's  last  words,  "  It  is  God's  way. 
His  will  be  done,  not  ours,"  should  be 
put  up  in  white  letters  across  the  portals 
of  all  the  Tammany  district  headquar- 
ters !  No  one  could  help  sympathizing 
with  the  national  grief,  but  it  needed 
much  self-control  for  an  Englishman 
resident  in  America  to  check  the  feelings 
of  amusement  provoked  by  the  strange 
manifestations  of  it. 

The  papers  are  constantly  reporting  in- 
cidents,   especially    in    connection    with 
church  work,  which  show  a  general  in- 
ability to  recognize  that  what  is  in  place 
on  one  occasion  may  be  out  of  place  at 
another.     A   short   time   ago   a   leading 
American  minister  was  giving  a  series  of 
theological  lectures  at  an  historic  univer- 
sity.   In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Universal    Ultimate:    The    Moral    Uni- 
verse," he  "  told  several  stories  that  con- 
vulsed his  audience."  One  was  about  two 
colored  ministers  who  were  having  a  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  Peter,  the  Apostle, 
was  colored  or  not.     One  of  them  in- 
sisted that  he  was  colored,  and  the  other 
denied  it.    "  Why,  if  Peter  had  been  col- 
ored, that  rooster  would  have  crowed  but 
once."     The  wildest  imagination  cannot 
picture  a  Bampton  lecturer  entertaining 
his  hearers  at  Oxford  by  a  variant  of 
some  English  parallel  to  the  stock  Amer- 
ican   joke    about    the    darky's    chicken- 
stealing     propensities — a      joke      about 
Peter's  mother-in-law,  for  instance.  So, 
too,  the  other  day  the  "  co-eds  "  at  an 
Eastern  university  were  hazing  the  fresh- 
man girls,  who  were  compelled  to  turn 
their  skirts  and  shirtwaists  inside  out,  to 
crawl  through  barrels  forward  and  back- 
ward, to  climb  ladders  blindfolded,  etc. 
Then  "  the  concluding  event  was  a  lunch, 
neatly  prepared  and  served  in  the  chapel. 
One  of  the  members  addressed  her  sis- 
ters on  the  work  done  by  the  society  from 
year  to  year  in  some  of  the  city  missions." 
Apart  from  any  questions  of  theological 
doctrine,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Chris- 


tian Science  movement  in  this  country  il- 
lustrates the  characteristic  which  I  am 
here  noting,  for  nothing  could  be  a  finer 
example  of  the  unconsciously  ludicrous 
than  the  practice,  in  the  public  services  of 
this  church,  of  sandwiching  the  maxims 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  between  the  several  clauses 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  verses  of  an 
ancient  prophecy. 

In  England  if  you  meet  some  one  who 
says  ''  you  was  "  or  "  a  great  ways  "  or 
confuses  "  lie  "  and  ''  lay  "  you  know  at 
once  that  he  is  not  an  educated  man.  In 
America  these  solecisms  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  person  of  whose  real  culture, 
even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  it  is  not  thought  inconsistent  for  a 
college  professor  to  speak  ungrammat- 
ically if  he  prefers  irregular  modes  of  ex- 
pression. But  in  education  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  national  charac- 
teristic I  have  pointed  out  in  this  article 
is  the  elective  system.  In  some  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  adopted  it,  it  is 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  mitigate  the 
dissipation  of  intellectual  energy  which  is 
its  natural  effect,  but  the  elective  system 
pure  and  simple  means  the  consecration, 
by  high  academic  authority,  of  the  com- 
fortable theory  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  incongruity.  Up-to-date  edu- 
cational opinion  will  not  tolerate  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  there  can  be  affini- 
ties in  subjects  of  study,  or  that  a  well- 
rounded  training  cannot  be  secured  by 
picking  up  a  course  here  and  a  course 
there.  Are  you  taking  constitutional  his- 
tory as  your  main  dish  ?  Then  navigation 
would  be  a  sauce  piquante,  and  for  an- 
other five  cents  you  may  add  to  it  Jap- 
anese pottery. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  a  national  tendency  which  has 
so  many  and  diverse  manifestations.  It 
can  be  traced  back,  in  part,  to  an  over- 
anxiety  for  effect,  leading  to  an  excess 
which  defeats  the  purpose  intended.  To 
bring  down  the  national  flag  on  public 
buildings  to  half-mast  is  a  simple  sym- 
bolism for  the  people's  grief  at  an  event 
which  has  smitten  the  whole  country  with 
a  sense  of  loss ;  to  run  out  flags  by  the 
hundred  from  the  windows  of  stores  and 
offices,  whether  at  half-mast  or  not,  is  to 
transform  the  whole  observance  into  the 
appearance  of  extravagant  gayety.       In 
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part,  as  already  suggested,  the  endeavor 
to  combine  inharmonious  qualities  pro- 
ceeds from  an  exaggeration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty  and  a  failure  to  realize 
that  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  is  neces- 
sary even  to  the  full  development  of  free- 
dom itself.  When  discipline  becomes  less 
abhorrent  to  the  American  mind,  Ameri- 
can life,  both  social  and  intellectual,  will 
become  less  afflicted  by  the  spirit  of  jerki- 
ness. 

If  any  one  should  remind  me  that  there 
are  incongruities  in  English  life  also  I 
would  reply  that  these  are  in  the  main  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  They  are  con- 
scious and  deliberate.  Superficially, 
nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  than 
the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  a 
monarch  who  holds  but  a  shadow  of  the 


authority  that  pertained  to  early  English 
kings.  Englishmen  see  this  as  clearly  as 
Americans  do,  but  they  see  also  a  certain 
historical  significance  in  the  celebration, 
which  gives  it  a  fitting  place  in  a  political 
order  that  has  broadened  slowly  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent.  For  every 
quaintness  in  the  costume  of  officials  or 
in  the  etiquet  of  courts,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  Old  World  in  general, 
there  is  a  reason  which  does  not  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  cultivated  imagination.  The 
incongruities  of  America  have  no  such 
argument  in  their  favor,  and  those  who 
commit  them  do  so  in  such  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  anything  outre  that  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  most  readers  of  this 
paper  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

Ne\v|York  City. 


Educational    Conditions  in  Porto  Rico 

By    Samuel    McCune    Lindsay,    Ph.D. 

United  States  Commissioner  or  Education  for  Porto  Rico 


THERE  are  now  about  1,200  public 
schools  open  in  Porto  Rico,  which 
means  this  year  a  total  enrolment 
of  over  60,000  children.  According  to 
the  last  census  there  were  322,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  on  the  island — that  is 
to  say,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen.  The  actual  enrolment  is  proba- 
bly nearly  one-third  of  all  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  public  schools,  even  if 
the  number  of  buildings  were  sufficient 
to  accommodate  them,  because  of  the 
extreme  poverty  of  some  of  the  people 
and  the  ravages  of  inherited  disease. 
Thus  three  times  as  many  children  are 
attending  school  at  present  as  there  were 
at  any  time  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. The  work  of  instruction  is  many 
times  more  effective  in  reaching  the  peo- 
ple and  reducing  the  general  illiteracy, 
which  is  still  appalling  and  was  estimated 
at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  regime  at  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  schools  under  the  present  admin- 
istration are  entirely  free,  whereas  under 
the  Spanish  regime  pupils  who  could  af- 
ford to  were  required  to  pay  for  their 
tuition.      The    work    is    also    more    ef- 


fective because  all  the  schools  arc  well 
equipped  with  the  best  modern  text 
books,  stationery  and  supplies,  and  most 
of  the  town  schools  with  the  best  Amer- 
ican desks.  Furthermore,  a  greater  re- 
gard is  paid  to  discipline  and  closer  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  health  of  the  pu- 
l)ils  and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
class  rooms. 

The  children  are  taught  by  over  1,100 
l^orto  Rican  and  150  American  teachers. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  visiting  teachers 
for  the  instruction  of  English  only,  but 
others  teach  primary  grades  as  well. 
One-half  the  schools  are  graded — that  is 
to  say,  a  consecutive  course  of  study  is 
followed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
child's  school  life  until  the  end  of  what 
is  called  the  grammar  grades,  and  to  the 
point  where  he  should  be  ready  for  ad- 
mission to  a  high  school. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  town 
graded  schools  there  are  kindergarten 
classes,  instruction  in  music,  of  which 
the  children  are  very  fond  and  to  which 
they  readily  adapt  themselves,  and  in  all 
careful  attention  is  given  "to  callisthenic 
exercises  and  physical  training. 
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The  rural  schools  present  the  most 
serious  problem,  because  Porto  Rico  is 
destined  to  remain  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  school  to  arrange  its  work  so 
that  boys  and  girls  receive  a  training 
that  will  make  them  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  who  are  at  a  premium  in 
the  community  in  which  they  are  to  live. 
Eor  this  reason  twenty  rural  schools  have 
been  equipped  with  gardens  of  from  one 
to  four  acres  in  extent,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  required  to  work  one-half  of 
each  day.  The  girls  are  given  light 
tasks,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  simple  vegetables,  while  the  boys 
do  serious  farming,  and  are  taught  the 
practical  use  of  tools,  as  well  as  the  best 
methods  of  the  cultivation  of  the  lead- 
ing crops  of  tropical  agriculture. 

The  children  of  one  little  school  near 
Ponce  found  they  could  sell  the  products 
of  their  gardens  in  the  city  at  good  prices. 
They  were  allowed  to  do  so  and  their 


interest  in  gardening  doubled.  The  pro- 
ceeds, at  their  own  request,  were  used 
fOx-  the  purchase  of  a  school  library. 

There  is  a  model  agricultural  school 
in  connection  with  the  normal  school,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other 
agricultural  schools,  experiments  are 
undertaken  of  interest  to  planters  in  the 
surrounding  country.  All  this  helps  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  people  upon 
the  public  school  and  cultivate  a  personal 
interest  in  its  progress  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  results. 

Few  communities  can  boast  of  as  great 
an  interest  in  public  education  as  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  Both  the  Insular  Legislature  and 
Town  Councils  now  appropriate  over 
one-fourth  of  their  total  revenues  from 
taxation  for  the  public  schools.  This 
year  the  Insular  Government  alone  will 
spend  $700,000,  including  about  $150,000 
for  permanent  improvements.  Nearly 
all  the   schools  have  long  waiting  lists 


The  Faculty  of  the  San  Juau  High  School 


A  country  kindergarten  class  with  Miss  Romero,  their  teacher.      San  Juan,  1902 


rst  graduating  class  from  eighth  grade  grammar  school.  City  of  Ponce 
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of  i-upils  unable  to  gain  admittance,  and 
parents  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients 
and  every  influence  they  can  bring  to 
bear  to  get  their  children  admitted. 
There  are  fifty  night  schools  in  operation 
and  there  are  applications  on  file  for  the 
opening  of  as  many  more.  The  opening 
of  one  was  recently  announced  at  two 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  for  eight  o'clock 
that  same  night.  Altho  there  was  but 
six  hours'  notice,  in  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  172  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren presented  themselves  for  admission 
and  twice  that  number  failed  to  gain 
an  entrance  to  the  building.  Only  108 
could  be  received.  In  some  of  the  night 
schools  typewriting  and  stenography  are 
taught,  and  the  demand  for  such  instruc- 
tion is  many  times  greater  than  can  be 
supplied.  The  boy  or  girl  who  knows 
English  can  usually  secure  a  position 
more  quickly  and  at  wages  from  $1  to 
$2  a  week  higher  than  one  who  only 
understands  Spanish. 

English     is     taught     throughout    the 


island.  Many  of  the  instructors  are  na- 
tives, who  are  making  good  progress  in 
their  work.  The  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
ready  to  learn  the  language  and  are  good 
at  anything  involving  memory  work,  but 
are  less  apt  at  mathematics  or  studies  in- 
volving reasoning.  They  are  making 
rapid  progress  throughout  the  island  in 
conversational  English.  Several  schools, 
containing  in  all  about  2,000  pupils,  are 
conducted  entirely  in  that  tongue,  with 
Spanish  only  as  a  subject.  This  is  the 
plan  to  be  followed  in  all  the  schools 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  ten  years 
the  people  should  be  well  equipped  with 
a  general  and  practical  education,  in- 
cluding two  language,  at  their  command. 

English  will  be  the  dominant  language 
of  business  intercourse,  as  it  is  now  the 
official  language.  A  purer  and  better 
Spanish  than  the  present  Porto  Rican 
patois  will  prevail  in  time,  which  will 
remain  for  some  time  the  language  of  the 
home  and  of  society. 

The  training  of   teachers   is   next  in 


Thp  most  chuiutleiisUc  lyi>e  o£  buildiug  of  the  old-time  Toito  Kic 


Group  showing  the  school  superintendents  of  Porto  Rico.     Professor  Lindsay  is  seated  in  the  centre  of 

the  group 


Dedicatinn  of  the  Noimni  scik.mI   iit\'n-  I'once.  May  •■•hu,    i\>nj. 
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importance  to  the  kind  of  schools  to  be 
established.  We  have  a  well  equipped 
normal  school  with  fifty  acres  of  land, 
on  which,  in  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing, there  will  be  found  a  principal's 
house,  a  separate  building  for  a  model  or 
practice  school,  including  a  model  kinder- 
garten, and  another  building  for  a  model 
agricultural  school  with  a  little  garden 
of  its  own.  The  Porto  Rican  teacher  is 
ambitious  to  know  and  adopt  the  best 


might  mean  a  loss  of  position  or  trans- 
fer to  other  work  for  those  not  able  to 
give  instruction  in  English.  All  the 
teachers  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  master  the  language  and  will  probably 
succeed.  The  pupils  are  already  pre- 
pared to  take  their  work  in  English,  and 
all  are  displaying  much  enthusiasm  at 
the  prospect  of  the  better  equipment  of 
text  books  and  aids  for  teaching  avail- 
able in  the  English  language. 


Graded   school   building  with   stairways   outside.      The   Insular  Government    is    erecting    buildings    of 

this  type  wherever  new  school  houses  are  needed 


American  school  methods,  and  the  young 
people,  some  able  to  take  only  a  one- 
year  course  and  some  intending  to  take 
the  whole  three,  work  as  hard  or  harder 
than  any  corresponding  student-body  in 
similar  schools  in  the   United  States. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  one-half 
Americans  and  one-half  Porto  Ricans,the 
latter  having  received  their  collegiate 
training  in  Spain.  The  faculty  has  peti- 
tioned to  have  the  work  of  the  normal 
school  next  year  entirely  in  the  English 
language.  The  action  was  taken  not- 
withstanding a  full  realization  by  the 
teachers  that  the  granting  of  the  petition 


One  young  man  attending  the  normal 
school  walked  seven  miles  every  day 
without  shoes  and  frequently  in  the  heat 
of  the  tropical  sun.  His  fellow  students 
finally  clubbed  together  and  bought  him 
a  $15  horse,  that  he  now  rides,  and  for 
the  keep  of  which  he  is  under  no  ex- 
pense where  grass  grows  so  luxuriantly 
and  no  stable  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  there  are  two  high  schools, 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  throughout  a  four 
years'  course,  at  the  completion  of  which 
a  boy  or  girl  will  be  ready  for  an  Amer- 


The  baseball  nine  of  the  San  Juan  High  School 


The  old-time  rnral  school  house.    The  American  flag  Is  the  only  new  thing  about  It 
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ican   college.     The   second   high    school 

has  just  been  opened,  with  a  class  in  the 

i first  year,  and  if  the  preparation  of  stu- 

;  dents    warrants    it    two    more    will    be 

fopened  next  October,  making  in  all  four 

lh\gh   schools    located   about   equidistant 

geographically.     This  provision  for  high 

school   training   is   ample    to    meet   the 

needs  of  the  entire  island  for  many  years 

to  come.     The  financial  resources  of  the 


The  largest  school  building  at  Fajardo 

island  will  not  enable  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment to  go  further  than  this  in  providing 
a  free  education,  especially  as  long  as 
the  burden  of  prirriary  education  bears 
so  heavily.  Some  Governmental  pro- 
vision for  still  higher  and  for  profession- 
al training  has  been  made  in  special 
legislation,  by  which  451  Porto  Rican 
boys  and  girls  are  studying  at  Govern- 
ment expense  in  preparatory  schools,  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Formerly  such  students 
went  to  Spain. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
higher  and  professional  training  in  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc.,  not  only  from 
Porto  Ricans,  but  from  all  the  countries 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  a  large 
part  of  South  America.  The  training 
that  those  who  can  aflFord  it  prefer  is 
that  of  an  American  college  or  univer- 
sity. Some  are  deterred  from  going  to 
the  States  by  our  climate,  some  by  the 
language  and  others  by  the  expense.  No 
finer  opportunity  could  be  presented  to 
a  patriotic  American  philanthropist  than 
the  present  and  urgent  need  in  Porto 
Rico  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Antillean  tmiversity. 

In  an  institution  of  this  kind  the  rip- 
est Spanish  and  American  scholarship 
could  join  hands  in  the  training  of  teach- 


ers, of  professional  men,  of  Government 
officials  and  of  leaders  in  all  departments 
of  life.  Such  an  institution  would  do 
incalculable  good  in  extending  American 
influence  to  countries  south  of  us  in  the 
most  legitimate  and  permanent  fashion. 
It  would  give  a  new  and  definite  meaning 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  would  be 
easily  co-ordinated  with  the  public  school 
system  in  Porto  Rico.  It  would  have 
every  aid  and  encouragement  which  the 
Government  could  give,  excepting  finan- 
cial assistance,  which  it  is  unable  to  ren- 
der. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
been  generous  in  its  treatment  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  economic  future  welfare  of 
the  island  is  assured.  It  is  bound  to 
grow  and  become  more  prosperous  as 
years  go  on;  but  its  small  area  and  the 
meagerness  of  its  resources  will  retard 
somewhat  its  internal  development,  with- 
out liberal  treatment  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can community  and  deserves  our  interest 
and  help. 

The  Insular  Government  is  doing  its 


Agricnltural  school   under  new  regime 

Utmost  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the 
advancement  of  the  common  schools  in 
the  most  practical  form,  the  reduction  of 
illiteracy,  and  to  practical  education  in 
agriculture,   trades  and   industry. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and 
rural  schools  which  have  been  mentioned 
there  are  three  industrial  and  trade 
schools  recently  established  in  three  of 
the  largest  towns.  For  one  of  these  a 
building  costing  $25,000  is  being  con- 
structed. In  these  schools  both  boys  and 
girls  will  be  taught,  the  latter  given  in- 
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struction  in  home  industry,  sewing  and 
cooking,  and  the  former  carpenter  work, 
basket  weaving,  plumbing,  mechanical 
trades,  and  training  in  the  repairing  of 
machinery  and  the  making  of  simple 
machine  tools. 

Throughout  the  entire  school  system 
the  dominant  thought  has  been  to  teach 
the  children  to  learn  by  doing ;  to 
instil  in  them  a  new  spirit  of  responsi- 
bility, of  truthfulness,  of  co-operation 
with  each  other  and  for  social  service. 
The  results  are  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear and  encourage  the  workers.  There 
is  still  a  large  field  for  the  well  trained 
and  right  minded  American  teacher  who 


is  willing  to  go  to  Porto  Kico  not  to  dic- 
tate, but  to  work  alongside  of  the  Porto 
Rican  teacher,  who  will  imitate  the  bet- 
ter methods  of  his  American  colleague 
just  as  soon  as  entire  confidence,  sympa- 
thy and  friendship  have  been  manifested. 
For  such  American  teachers  there  is  a 
great  reward,  not  in  the  salary  paid,  but 
in  a  novel  and  rich  experience  in  a 
tropical  country,  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  language,  and  in  the  intellectual  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  evidences  of  trans- 
formation in  a  little  island  of  only  3,600 
square  miles,  but  containing  over  1,000,- 
000  souls. 

San  Juan.  Porto  Rk  o. 


Changes    In    China 

By  Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun,   M.I.C.E.,   F.R.G.S. 

[Mr.  Colquhoun  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  China  and  the  Far  East.  In  1871 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  British  Government  to  Slam  ;  in  1883-84  was  the  London  Times  correspondent 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  ;  in  1885-89  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Upper  Burmah  ;  In  1890  became 
Administrator  of  Mashonaland ;  in  1893  visited  the  United  States,  and  in  1895  examined  the  Nic- 
aragua and  Panama  routes  in  Central  America ;  and  from  1896  to  1901  traveled  entirely  through  Sibe- 
ria, Mongolia,  China,  Borneo,  Philippines,  Japan,  etc.  His  best- known  books  are  "  English  Policy  in 
the  Far  East,"  "Among  the  Shans,"  "  China  in  Transformation,"  "  The  '  Overland  '  to  China,"  and 
•*  Russia  Against  India." — Editob.] 


SINCE  the  never-to-be-forgotten  epi- 
sode of  the  siege  of  Legations  in 
Peking,  and  the  subsequent  rather 
inglorious  campaign  of  the  Allied  Arm- 
ies, public  interest  in  China  has  once 
more  waned,  and  only  those  who  are  di- 
rectly concerned  or  who  are  keen  students 
of  world  politics  have  been  able  to  read 
between  the  lines  the  real  history  of  the 
great  Celestial  Empire  during  the  last 
two  years.  And  yet  affairs  have  been 
moving  rapidly — more  rapidly  than  ever 
before  in  that  most  conservative  coun- 
try. The  question  is,  whither  are  they 
tending?  And  this  is  a  problem  in 
which  all  the  Great  Powers  are  inter- 
ested, none  more  so  than  Great  Britain, 
with  her  great  and  long  established  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  United  States,  who,  having 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  settled  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, now  find  themselves  inevitably 
dragged  into  the  vortex  of  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East. 

There  are  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  who  cherish  the  belief  that  the 


"  break  up  "  of  China,"  so  long  foretold, 
has  been  averted  and  that,  learning  wis- 
dom ere  it  is  too  late,  she  is  now  setting 
her  house  in  order  and  will  be  able  to 
hold  her  own  against  all  comers.  It  is 
with  confidence,  therefore,  that  they  hope 
in  time  to  see  China  open  her  doors  wide 
to  commerce,  education  and  religious 
propaganda. 

It  is,  however,  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  before  satisfactory  foreign  relations 
can  be  established  with  China,  before  she 
can  enter  on  the  path  of  progress,  she 
must  initiate  certain  internal  reforms, 
and  as  these  are  to  the  Western  mind 
obviously  for  the  good  of  every  one,  it  is 
believed  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  ulti- 
mately adopted.  Let  us  see  what  grounds 
there  are  for  this  assumption. 

Before  the  coup  of  January,  1899, 
when  the  Emperor  was  practically  de- 
throned because  of  his  leanings  toward 
the  Reform  Party,  there  was  a  large 
body  of  men  in  open  sympathy  with  that 
movement  and  with  its  prophet,  Kang- 
yu-wei.     At  present,  however,  no   such 
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party  exists.  Kang-yu-wei  is  practically 
a  fugitive  and  the  reformers  have  no  or- 
ganization worthy  the  name.  The  Em- 
press Dowager  is  said,  nevertheless,  to 
be  bent  on  reform.  Either  frightened  or 
impressed,  or  both,  by  the  demonstrations 
of  the  Allied  Armies  in  her  territory,  she 
now  desires  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the 


cution  of  Kang-yu-wei  (if  he  can  be 
caught)  and  allows  the  murder  of  mis- 
sionaries to  go  unpunished.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  that  the  British  Minister 
refuses  to  overlook  the  last  ''  incident," 
for  the  whole  episode  of  the  Empress 
Dowager's  sudden  desire  to  be  friendly 
with  foreign  ladies  and  the  theatrical  dis- 


Froui   "Overland   to   China."— Copyrioht,  1900,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
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Powers  and  to  place  the  intercourse  of 
the  Chinese  court  with  foreigners  on  a 
more  intimate  footing.  Accordingly  she 
has  tea  parties,  presents  bracelets  and  pet 
dogs  to  the  Legation  ladies,  receives  lady 
tourists  cordially,  confers  honors  on  mis- 
sionaries in  Peking,  and,  in  fact,  does  all 
she  can  to  make  herself  pleasant.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  she  orders  the  exe- 


plays  and  extravagant  protestations  in 
which  she  indulged  are  obviously  nothing 
more  than  a  desperate  move  on  the  part 
of  an  adroit  and  unscrupulous  woman. 
Altho  she  now  protests  so  much,  it  is 
well  established  that  she  used  the  Boxer 
rising  for  her  own  ends,  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  every  European  in  the  coun- 
try without  ruth,  and  whatever  some  pec- 
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pie  in  the  West  may  persuade  themselves  are  to  enforce  a  most   complicated  one 
to  think,  there  is  no  Chinaman   who  is  like  Sir  James  Mackay's,  which  is  full  of 
taken  in  hy  her  professions.  loopholes   for  evasion.     As    this    treaty 
Reform   on   the   lips   of  the   Empress  practically   hinges  upon  the  one  clause 
Dowager  is  merely  a  phrase  to  hide  her  respecting  the  abolition  of  likin    it  is  to 
schemes    for   gaining   time,    for   getting  that  point  alone  that  reference  will  here 
certain  concessions  from  foreigners  and  be  made.     If  that  clause  is  inoperative 
for    persuading    them    to    overlook    her  the  treaty  is  practically  useless, 
crimes.     Moreover,   she  does  not   stand  Briefly,     liki)i     is     to     l)e     abolished 
alone,  but  is  the  center  of  a  Manchu  fam-  throughout  China,  and  to  make  up  the 
ily  group,  who  are  practically  supreme  at  deficiencies  in  the  Chinese  revenue  there 
Peking,  and  of  a  huge  corrupt  Chinese  is  to  be  a  surtax  of  close  on  seven  per 
bureaucracy  whose  one  idea  is  to  preserve  cent,  on  imports  and  from  two  and  a  half 
their  position  and  keep  out  the  foreigner  to  three  per  cent,  on  exports.    China  re- 
who  might  upset  the  tyranny  of  centuries,  serves  the  right  to  tax  salt  and  native 
Even  were  the  Empress  Dowager  to  die,  opium  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  a  "  con- 
the  traditions  of  her  Government  might  sumption  tax  "  on  native  produce  not  in- 
still be  continued ;  for  the  Emperor  has  tended  for  export,  and  as  there  are  no 
been    reduced,  by    solitary    confinement  rules  of  procedure  laid  down  as  regards 
and  probably  by  drugs,  to  a  state  border-  these  exceptions,  they  afford  the  Chinese 
ing  on  imbecility.  loopholes  for  evasion  which  they  are  not 
The  most  remarkable  recent  event  in  likely  to  neglect.     There   is  also  every 
the  relations  of  the  Chinese  Government  reason,  from  past  experience,  to  expect 
and  foreign  Powers  is  the  execution  of  a  that  other  impositions  will  be  attempted 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  likin,  under  other  names — shop  tax,  terminal 
the  great  barrier  to  internal  commerce,  is  tax,  producer's  tax   and   so   forth — and 
abolished.     There  are  other  concessions  with  barriers  of  any  sort  likin  will  con- 
obtained  by  this  treaty,  but,  as  the  aboli-  tinue  to  be  levied,  altho  directly  against 
tion  of  likin  has  been  long  desired  by  the  undertakings  of  the  Central  Govem- 
foreigners  and  denied  by  Chinese,  it  is  ment  and  forbidden,  of  course,  by  Im- 
supposed  by  many  that  a  great  and  epoch-  perial  Decrees.    It  is  significant  that  sub*- 
making  concession  is  accomplished  by  its  ordinate  officials  in   the  likin  offices  of 
abolition.     On  this  are  built  up  the  most  one  province  have  been  already  urged  to 
sanguine  beliefs  as  to  the  reforming  tend-  abstain  from  trying  to  feather  their  nests 
encies  of  the  Peking  Government.     The  by  "  unusual  exactions  "  at  present,  since 
advantages  gained  by  the  Mackay  treaty  under  the  new  regime  they  will  all  be 
are  at  present,  however,  hypothetical.    In  given  employment  in  the  collection  of  the 
the  first  place  it  is  not  yet  accepted  by  all  consumption  tax !     When  we  remember 
the  Powers,  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  that  there  are  about  ten  thousand  likin 
put  into  effect.    There  is  no  space  in  this  officials  in  China  and  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
article  to  discuss  the  varying  interests  Hon  underlings  and  hangers-on,  it  will 
involved,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  be    seen    that   the    Chinese    Government 
for   one   thing,    there    is   practically   no  would  have  to  face  a  serious  problem  if 
likin  in  northern  China,  so  that  the  Pow-  it  really  intended  to  throw  this  army  out 
ers  whose  chief  interests  lie  in  that  re-  of  work. 

gion  may  not  be  inclined  to  submit  to  a  Tt  is  obvious  that  the  Provincial  Gov- 
heavy  surtax  to  escape  a  levy  which  does  ernments  must  be  compensated  for  the 
not  affect  their  own  trade.  loss  of  what  has  constituted  a  consider- 
In  the  second  place,  we  know  from  a  able  proportion  of  their  revenue.  Likin 
long  and  painful  experience  that  the  ef-  passed  through  their  hands  and  under- 
fectiveness  of  a  treaty  entirely  depends  went  a  good  deal  of  shrinkage  before 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  reaching  the  Imperial  exchequer.  It  was, 
and  the  determination  of  the  contracting  therefore,  much  to  the  idvantage  of  the 
parties  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  may  be  Imperial  Government  to  secure  instead 
asked  how,  having  failed  to  secure  the  the  regular  payment  of  a  tax  which 
execution  of  previous  treaties  (even  such  would  reach  them  intact,  and  they  did  all 
a  simple  one  as  that  of  Lord  Elgin),  we  they  could  to  have  the  entire  control  of 
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this  revenue.    As  the  carrying  out  of  the  not  recognized  likin  as  a  legal  exaction 

treaty  depends  on  the  good  will  of  the  and  that  the  Chinese  have  actually  made 

Provincial  Governments,  an  attempt  v^as  a  bargain  by  giving  up  what  they  were 

made  by  Great  Britain  to  insure  their  not  entitled  to. 

participation  in  the  income  to  be  derived  Meanwhile  there  is  growing  discontent 

from  the  surtax,  but  unfortunately,  as  in  all  the  provinces  and  open  rebellion 

things  now  stand,  it    is    the    Board    of  in  some,  and  as  the  foreigner  is  credited 

Revenue  which  assesses  the  amounts  to  with  being  the  cause  of  the  oppressions 

ibe  paid  respectively  to  the  Provincial  and  and  exactions  to  which  the  people  are 

'Central   authorities,    and   the   Board   of  subjected  these  disorders  will  continue  to 

jRevenue  is  entirely  dominated  by  Peking,  lead     to     anti-foreign     demonstrations. 

As  there  is  no  safeguard  to  insure  the  During  the  Boxer  rising  at  Peking,  Cen- 

Viceroys  compensation  for  likin  they  will  tral  and   Southern  China  were  held  in 

^      be  obliged  to  wink  at  the  old  system  of  check  by  powerful  Viceroys,  of  whom 

illegal  squeezes.     This  point  and  others  two,  Li-Hung-Chang  and  Liu-kun-yi,  are 

of  importance  have  been  raised  by  the  now  dead.     Altho   both    were    loyal    to 

China    Association    of    Shanghai,    who  Peking   they    exercised   their   power   to 

press  the  British  Government  to  obtain  protect  Europeans  and  were  always  on 

satisfactory  assurances  respecting  them,  the  side  of  order.     The  present  roll  of 

and  failing  that,  to  denounce  the  treaty.  Chinese   statemen   shows   few  of  equal 

As  to  the  material  advantage  gained  by  ability,  and  even  fewer  who  can  be 
the  abolition  of  likin  at  the  price  of  a  trusted  to  use  their  power  for  unselfish 
surtax,  there  are  many  who  think  we  ends,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  re- 
should  be  paying  far  too  highly.  Likin  bellion  will  come  before  reform, 
amounts  on  the  average  to  under  five  Apart  from  the  most  unsatisfactory 
per  cent.,  but  of  course  it  involves  in-  condition  of  internal  affairs  there  is  evi- 
convenience  and  delay  in  transit.  We  dence  that  foreign  aggression  on  China, 
should  be  paying  close  on  seven  per  cent,  altho  disguised,  is  proceeding  apace.  We 
(that  is,  practically  an  extra  two  to  avoid  have  just  had  a  remarkable  confirmation 
inconvenience  and  delay),  and  as  likin  of  the  opinion  I  expressed  more  than  a 
is  not  levied  in  the  north  or  in  treaty  year  ago  that  Russia  had  practically  ab- 
ports  and  cities,  we  should  pay  seven  per  sorbed  Manchuria,  using  her  railways 
cent,  on  all  our  trade  to  free  what  is  pos-  and  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  as  her  means 
sibly  the  smaller  half  of  it  from  a  tax  of  of  doing  so.  The  testimony  recently 
about  five.  This  is  a  heavy  price,  even  borne  by  the  London  Times  correspond- 
if  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ent  entirely  disposes  of  the  idea  that  Rus- 
treaty  would  be  conscientiously  carried  sia  will  ever  relax  her  hold  on  the  Chi- 
out.  The  theory  that  China  must  in-  nese  province  of  Manchuria  in  fact, 
crease  her  revenue  by  means  of  this  sur-  whatever  she  may  do  on  paper, 
tax  in  order  to  pay  the  indemnity  is  un-  When  we  remember  that  the  practical 
tenable.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  occupation  of  Manchuria  was  accom- 
she  could  pay  it  off  within  a  few  years  if  plished  by  railways  it  is  with  interest  that 
she  chose,  and  the  money  is  being  we  notice  how  Russian  lines  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  people  as  it  is ;  for  pushed  in  Northern  China  and  even 
instance,  in  Chekiang  province  more  than  south  of  Peking.  The  recent  contract  se- 
three  times  their  share  of  the  indemnity  cured  by  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  for  a 
ihas  already  been  exacted  from  the  peo-  line  in  Shansi  to  work  in  connection  with 
:ple,  and  anti-foreign  feeling  is  excited  by  the  Franco-Belgian  Peking-Hankau  line 
ithe  belief  that  this  money  is  all  to  satisfy  is  an  eloquent  proof  that  Russia  is  push- 
ithe  greedy  foreigners.  ing  her  tentacles  through  Northern  China. 

Railways  and  the  consequent  opening  Altho  the  administration  is  to  be  nomi- 

.of  the  country  would  have  automatically  nally  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  all  dis- 

abolished  likin  in  time,  and  the  extension  puted  points  will  be  referred  to  the  Rus- 

of  treaty  limits  and   revision  of  transit  sian    Minister    at    Peking.     It    may    be 

passes  would  have  been  of  more  advan-  added  that  this  line  seriously  interferes 

tage  to  trade  at  present.    It  must  be  re-  with  the  interests  of  the  Peking  Syndi- 

enembered.  too.  that  until  now  we  have  oate.      Another   important    Russian   h'ne 
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will  run  from  the  terminus  of  the  Peking- 
Hankau  line,  northeast  of  Peking,  to 
Kalgan,  an  important  center  on  the  Mon- 
golian highway  to  Central  Siberia.  These 
railways, actually  sanctioned,  not  to  speak 
of  others  which  are  projected,  will  place 
Northern  China  practically  under  the 
thumb  of  the  northern  Colossus,  whose 
garrisons  dominate  Manchuria. 

In  the  south  the  American  Hankau- 
Canton  line  has  been  begun,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  altho  they  own  a  number 
of  the  shares  the  Franco-Belgians  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of 
the  line.  British  railway  schemes  are  in 
abeyance,  with  a  view  to  alterations  in 
terms,  and  Britain  alone  seems  to  be  al- 
together idle  in  the  railway  race. 

It  is  true  that  the  Yangtse  valley  has 
seen  a  renewal  of  British  activity,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  British  interests 
which  will  profit  thereby.  Thanks  chief- 
ly to  our  ally,  Germany,  our  claim  to  a 
special  sphere  in  the  Yangtse  valley 
seems  to  be  crumbling  away,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Shanghai  is  delayed  on  one 
pretext  or  another. 

Among  all  the  Powers  who  are  at  pres- 
ent deeply  interested  in  the  future  of 
China,  Japan  alone  seems  to  be  maintain- 
ing her  position  by  legitimate  means  and 
working  for  the  real  good  of  that  much 
harassed  empire.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  Japanese,  allied  in  race  and  near 
neighbors,  should  play  a  part  in  any 
movement  toward  reform  in  China.  Un- 
til recent  times  there  was  great  antago- 
nism between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
Chinese  despised  the  Japanese  even  more 
than  the  barbarian  Westerners.  Since 
the  Peking  aflFair  this  feeling  has  been  re- 
markably modified  and  as  a  proof  we  find 
Chinese  students  flocking  in  large  num- 
bers to  Japanese  colleges,  Chinese  work- 
men sent  to  study  in  the  workshops  and 


arsenals  of  Japan,  educational  and  other 
commissions  sent  from  Peking  to  Tokio, 
the  founding  of  a  Chino- Japanese  press, 
Japanese  steamers  and  launches  on  Chi- 
nese waterways,  Japanese  foremen  in 
workshops  and  professors  in  colleges, 
Japanese  drill  instructors  replacing  Ger- 
mans in  the  Vice-regal  armies,  and  final- 
ly, the  foundation  of  a  powerful  body,  the 
'*  East  Asian  League,"  to  promote  good 
feeling  and  mutual  interests  between  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese.  This  league  has  ap- 
parently escaped  notice  in  the  Western 
press,  but  it  is  increasing  in  numbers  and 
power  and  has  already  a  daily  paper, 
edited  by  a  Japanese  and  published  at 
Peking.  On  all  sides  we  see  signs  of 
the  pro-Japanese  attitude  of  Chinese 
officials,  and  the  general  assumption  that 
Japan  is  China's  model  and  ally.  This  is 
the  one  sign  of  genuine  reform  to  be  seen 
in  China. 

Whether  the  Celestial  Empire  is  really 
on  the  eve  of  regeneration  or  no,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  is  making  preparations 
for  offense  or  defense.  Despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  arms,  they 
are  being  brought  into  the  country  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  Chinese  are, 
moreover,  manufacturing  arms  and  am- 
munition themselves  on  a  great  scale. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  salient  points  m 
the  present  situation  of  China :  Russia  is 
consolidating  her  position  in  the  north ; 
Japan  is  gaining  moral  influence :  China 
herself  is  arming.  What  will  be  the  out- 
come of  this  situation  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell,  but  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  England's  attempts  to  force 
reform,  commercial  or  otherwise,  upon 
China,  it  is  probably  England's  wisest 
course  to  back  Japan,  who  has  everything 
to  gain  by  preserving  order  and  integrity 
and  who  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
mentor  of  China. 

London,  England. 


^ 


^ 
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The    Water-Color    Club    Exhibition 

By   Sophia   Antoinette   Walker 


THE  New  York  Water-Color  Club 
leads  public  art  exhibitions  in  point 
of  time,  for  no  one  will  count,  least 
of  all  the  irate  sculptors,  the  one  in  which 
they  united  with  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, as  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together  in  these  pre-millennial  days. 
For  the  Florists  were  merciless  and  the 
Sculptors  beheld  most  serious  and  en- 
during monuments  swamped  among  per- 
ishable pyramids  of  cut  flowers,  fading 
garnishings  of  leaves  and  hanging  vines, 
and  decorative  shrubbery  most  inconsid- 
erately placed.  On  the  contrary,  the  or- 
dered arrangement  of  the  Water-Color 
Club  exhibition  is  so  charming  that  one 
wonders  whether  art  has  advanced  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  or  whether  the 
balance  of  credit  is  due  to  the  hanging 
committee  for  this  crowning  success. 
Certainly  these  panels  of  pictures  each  in 
some,  dominant  hue  or  key  against  har- 
monious background  made  classic  by  fes- 
toons of  bay  leaves  are  pictures  in  them- 
selves. 

Little  "  pot-boiling "  is  done  for  the 
club,  a  few  painstaking,  stippled  "  still- 
lifes  "  to  the  contrary,  but  all  about  one 
notes  the  play  of  men  of  power  who  use 
this  delicate  and  elegant  medium  for  va- 
ried themes  of  poetry  and  dreams  or  tran- 
scripts of  nature  rivaling  camera  notes 
in  rapidity,  tho  so  much  more  vital  than 
they  with  witchery  of  light  reflected  from 
the  paper  below  through  a  film  of  color. 

There  are  so  many  subjects  and 
thoughts  to  be  embodied  in  it,  so  many 
experiments  in  technic  to  be  tried  in 
it ;  compositions  on  canvas,  on  ivory,  on 
paper,  both  Japanese  and  English ;  in 
brilliant  or  somber  key;  in  guache  so 
thick  that  the  over-painting  gives  an  ef- 
fect of  crackled  ware,  as  in  Mr.  Snell's 
"  Moonrise ;  "  in  fresh,  instantaneous 
wash,  like  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  studies ; 
by  soakings  and  scrubbings,  and  finally 
with  the  new  vehicle  adopted  by  Reynolds 
Beal,  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  etc., 
which  has,  to  quote  the  stricture  by  Mr. 
Ben  Foster  in  the  Evening  Post,  all  the 
paintiness  of  oil  colors  without  their  bril- 
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liancy.  Be  it  said,  in  passing,  it  serves 
Mr.  Real's  purpose  admirably  for  the 
oily  swell  of  dun  waves  and  the  tenacious, 
enveloping  clouds  of  "  The  Ada  Belle." 

This  wide  diversity  in  handling  is 
matched  by  equal  range  in  composition, 
or  the  choice  in  formal  arrangement  for 
the  picture.  What  would  have  been  mis- 
understood years  ago,  rejected  as  freaks, 
or  put  in  an  isolated  ward  by  groups  as 
hurting  the  ''  regular  "  water-color,  how 
enhance  the  general  effect.  Classed  as  ir- 
regulars may  be  semi-poster  work  in  flat 
tints  with  line  outline  like  our  illustration 
by  E.  Mars,  or  the  excellent  things  by 
Miss  Kent ;  or  the  spottings  of  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,  who  uses  boats,  water,  flags, 
horses,  children,  parasols  or  fence-palings 
as  mosaic  spots,  or,  better  yet,  as  tapestry 
design,  which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Baum- 
garten  for  American  tapestries  rather 
than  the  repetition  of  worn  European 
subjects ;  and  the  slight  and  dainty  Jap- 
anese flower  studies  by  our  League-edu- 
cated Mr.  Yeto ;  and  the  flat-toned  Jap- 
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Rain.     By  Curran. 
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anesques  of  Mr.  Bull,  of  the  Rochester 
school,  whose  "  Water  Moccasin  "  is  en- 
trancing in  its  subtle  line.  All  these  may 
serve  as  foils  to  such  sane  studies  of  wave 
and  wood  as  those  of  Mr.  Ben  Foster,  or 
the  restrained  perfected  simplicity  of  the 
marines  of  the  club's  president,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Snell,  or  the  work  of  others 
who  do  not  diverge  visibly  from  beaten 
paths. 

The  club  has  set  one  man's  work,  how- 
ever by  itself — first,  to  do  him  honor  as 
dean  of  water-color  painters,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  best  seen  by  itself ;  so  unap- 
proachably virile  are  these  "  corkers,"  to 


is  most  characteristic,  the  "  Cock  Fight," 
dust  and  feathers  yet  flying,  the  nearly 
plucked  victor  having  put  in  his  work 
upon  something  more  vital  than  the 
plumage  of  his  dead  antagonist.  In  all 
these  sketches  the  paper  may  not  be  cov- 
ered, but  the  main  facts  are  caught  with 
iron  grasp ;  the  subjects  are  cataclysms 
and  the  artist  is  a  Titan  who  can  grapple 
witli  them. 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  mentality  are 
the  picture-poems  of  Mr.  Needham,  so 
exquisitely  and  mysteriously  wrought ; 
and  Mr.  Curran's  "  Rain."  which  we  re- 
produce by  courtesy  of   Harper   Broth- 


The  Cock  Fight.     By   Homer 


quote  the  complimentary  phrase  which 
secured  reluctant  permission  for  their  ex- 
hibit from  an  artist  recluse.  What  a  list 
of  subjects  are  these  chosen  by  Mr.  Wins- 
low  Homer!  "A  Wreck  off  the  English 
Coast,"  with  a  boat  putting  off  through 
surf  full  of  churned,  hurtling  ice;  "Ap- 
proach of  Tornado ;  "  ''After  the  Torna- 
do," its  scene  in  the  Bermudas,  like  many 
others,  having  in  the  foreground  a  dead 
negro  with  the  fragments  of  his  boat 
thrown  on  the  beach ;  ''  Hogs  and  Ce- 
dars," not  common  hogs,  but  black  and 
spiny ;  ''  Shark  Fishing ;  "  a  black,  nude 
Hercules  chasing  a  giant  turtle  up  the 
sands,  and  "  The  Turtle  Pound."  Where 
the  subjects  are  peaceful  there  is  a  note 
of  challenge  like  a  bugle  blast  in  the 
strong,  unfretted  color.     Our  illustration 


ers,  where  a  new  color  quality  appears 
with  admirable  rhythm  and  spacing.  The 
advance  in  his  work  is  most  marked,  as 
is  that  of  Miss  Delaye,  who  gives  us  far 
outlooks  from  great  hights.  "  The  Rain  " 
is  a  fine  example  of  "  space  division  " 
and  "  line  composition  "  so  insisted  upon 
by  the  widening  and  enthusiastic  circle 
of  followers  of  Professor  Denman  Ross, 
of  Harvard — a  vertical  oblong  divided 
agreeably,  with  vertical  motives  predom- 
inating, rhythm  of  line,  balance  of  mass, 
accent,  tone  and  all  the  rest  that  is  being 
taught  to  the  youngsters  of  the  present 
day,  when  genuine,  scientific  picture  criti- 
cism is  being  instilled  in  the  public 
schools.  What  will  the  next  generation 
be  when  both  the  artist  and  his  public  are 
permeated  by  these  early  influences,  and 
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the  man  who  Hkes  a  thing  because  he 
feels  it  only,  while  unable  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  is  improved 
off  of  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Among  the  miniatures  some  by  Miss 
Strean  are  extremely  good  in  composi- 
tion and  character,  tho  they  lack  the  color- 
quality — the  "  peaches  and  cream  "  depth 
and  atmosphere  of  color  which  Sir  Joshua 
called  for,  and  which  are  found  in  the 


Emmett  and  the  series  of  rotund  Dutch 
peasants  by  Miss  Vander  Veer. 

Mr.  Frolich,  who  has  been  understudy 
for  Mr.  Dow  in  teaching  the  application 
of  Japanese  principles  and  methods  to 
American  art,  commands  high  considera- 
tion for  his  night  studies.  Miss  Helen 
M.  Turner  has  a  slight  but  most  artistic 
study  called  "  The  Evening  "  and  the  sil- 
very shimmer  of  moonlight  in  Mr.  Elliott 


Child  at  Piano.     By  E.  Mars 


gracefully  poised  head  by  Miss  Shuttle- 
worth.  Miss  Tannahill's  miniatures  are 
also  very  interesting. 

Among  souvenirs  of  travel,  to  which 
water-color  has  lent  itself  ever  since  Al- 
brecht  Durer  crossed  the  Alps,  none  are 
more  sympathetic  than  those  by  Mr.  Her- 
man Dudley  Murphy,  "  In  Dordrecht  " 
and  "  In  Provence,"  while  his  quiet  "  Girl 
Reading,"  like  Mr.  Gardner- Soper*s  ele- 
gant "  Portrait  "  of  a  lady  in  white  and 
Mrs.  Snell's  esthetic  portrait,  are  among 
the  serious  figure  pictures  of  the  exhi- 
bition. In  more  sketchy  strain  are  the 
cravens  touched  with  color  by  Miss  Jane 


Daingerfield's  ''Mysterious  Night"  is  de- 
lightfully sustained.  No  matter  what  her 
subject,  Mrs.  Coman  is  always  a  poet. 
This  time  the  level  western  sun  strikes 
low  upon  the  slanted  side  of  a  "  Com 
Crib  "  with  white  doves  circling  about 
the  roof  against  the  tall  line  of  shadowed 
trees,  beyond  which,  of  course,  is  the 
unseen  farmhouse  and  home. 

Mr.  William  J.  Kaula's  "Over  the 
Dunes,"  with  its  swirl  of  feathery  cloud 
swept  about  the  white  disk  shining 
through ;  Miss  Tyre's  "Among  the 
Dunes ; "  Mr.  Woodbury's  view  from 
some  hight  of    "  Fishermen  "    gathered 
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about  their  catch  of  giant  fish  on 
the  low  mist-enveloped  beach,  while 
the  rocks  which  fend  the  surf  from  it  are 
orange  with  evening  light ;  Mr.  Bick- 
nell's  "  Moonrise  "  over  the  marsh ;  these 
are  studies  with  the  real  salt  of  the  sea  in 
them.  In  landscape  and  village  scenes 
there  are  numberless  good  pictures  and 
serious  studies  by  Mr.  Breckenridge, 
Miss  Parker,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Williams, 
Mr.  Dodge  McKnight,  Mr.  Hummels- 
bach,  and  Mr.  Charles  Warren  Eaton. 

And  the  flowers  are  always  charming 
at  a  water-color  show !  Mr.  John  La 
Farge  has  sent  a  bowl  of  apple  blossoms 
with  his  Samoan  studies  of  the  nude. 
These,  with  Mrs.  SnelFs  '*  Old-Fashioned 
Roses/'  Mrs.  Scott's  flowers  twice  fra- 


grant with  her  unchanging  devotion  to 
them ;  geraniums,  so  blazing  that  they 
are  hung  high  like  the  sun,  by  Miss  Har- 
denburgh  and  Miss  Hunter;  and  azaleas 
by  Miss  Foss,  must  represent  the  goodly 
company.  While  in  still-life  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  the  one  by  Miss  Althea 
Hill  Piatt,  who  manages  to  combine  full 
intensity  of  diverse  colors  with  most 
suave  tendencies  of  transition. 

Indeed  one  might  well  list  most  of  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy  numbers  and 
not  weary  in  speaking  of  them  were  they 
not  so  colorless  in  the  reading.  Truly, 
this  is  an  extraordinary  exhibition,  and 
one  can  only  rejoice  that  the  pictures  will 
be  seen  again,  as  usual,  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy. 

Nf.w  York  City. 


From ''Journalism"  to  the  *' Newspaper  Industry" 

By   Truman   A.    DeWeese 

Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Chicago  Recofd-Herald 


No  one  familiar  with  present  condi- 
tions and  tendencies  in  the  news- 
paper business  will  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  statement  that  journalism  has 
become  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that 
journals  that  aim  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  politics  and  ethics  are  rapidly  di- 
minishing in  number.  '*  The  editor  no 
longer  hires  the  publisher  and  business 
manager ;  the  publisher  hires  the  editor." 
The  journalistic  leaders  whose  virile 
pens  and  forceful  personalities  vitalized 
and  illumined  every  line  of  the  editorial 
page  have  nearly  all  passed  away.  Only 
a  few  of  that  school  of  writers  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  function  of  a  newspaper 
to  mold  public  opinion  and  proclaim  the 
transcendent  virtues  of  a  particular  party 
are  left.  The  journalism  of  to-day  is  im- 
personal, hence  irresponsible.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  writers  is  obscured.  The 
public  cannot  connect  editorial  utterance 
with  a  personality  that  stands  for  expert 
knowledge  or  common  honesty.  Is  it 
unnatural  that  the  public  should  gradual- 
ly decline  to  regard  the  unsigned  edi- 
torial or  newspaper  article  as  worthy  of 
universal  acceptation  as  "  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  "  on  any  particular  subject? 
But  why  lament  the  newspaper's  abdi- 


cation of  its  position  as  teacher  and 
preacher  ?  Through  what  process  of  rea- 
soning do  we  arrive  at  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  newspaper  to 
mold  public  opinion  and  sway  the  popu- 
lar will?  On  what  meat  does  this  our 
editorial  Caesar  feed  that  he  should  be  a 
dictator  of  public  policies,  a  leader  of  men 
in  politics,  a  censor  of  human  conduct,  a 
critic  of  men  and  measures  in  every  con- 
ceivable department  of  mundane  activ- 
ity ?  Whence  comes  the  authority  of  the 
editorial  sanctum  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  long  procession  of  human  transac- 
tions that  is  thrown  like  motion-pictures 
upon  the  white  canvas  of  journalism?  Is 
the  editor  endowed  with  infallible  wis- 
dom, with  unflinching  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose, with  an  unerring  instinct  for  dis- 
cerning the  wrong  from  the  right,  the 
false  from  the  true,  the  spurious  from  the 
genuine?  Has  he  none  of  the  prejudices 
and  weaknesses  common  to  ordinary 
mortals  ?  Is  he  a  paragon  of  perfect  men- 
tal visualization  that  he  should  do  the 
thinking  for  the  community?  Thou- 
ands  of  politicians  who  have  been  broiled 
on  the  editorial  gridiron  will  be  ready 
with  quick  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  a 
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commercial  industry,  not  a  political  or  your  sensibilities  are  not  deeply  calloused 
educational  propaganda.  The  successful  by  long  exposure  to  editorial  criticism 
newspaper  is  no  longer  conducted  for  the  you  would  naturally  like  to  locate  the  re- 
express  purpose  of  promulgating  a  par-  sponsibility  for  the  uncomplimentary 
ticular  dogma,  doctrine  or  creed.  It  is  characterization.  You  would  like  to 
not  run  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  men  know  who  proclaimed  your  moral  turpi- 
v/hom  the  editor  does  not  like.  Its  cen-  tude  and  official  unfitness  to  a  hundred 
tial,  dominating  idea  is  not  to  brand  men  thousand  or  more  readers  of  the  paper, 
as  boodlers  before  the  courts  have  con-  Of  course,  the  "  editor  "  is  supposed  to 
victed  them,  or  to  usurp  in  any  way  the  be  responsible,  but  if  you  start  on  a  search 
functions  of  the  criminal  courts.  It  is  the  for  hirn  the  chances  are  you  will  find  that 
business  of  the  courts  in  this  country  to  he  is  in  Europe,  and  an  interview  with 
try  men  who  are  accused  of  crime  or  mal-  him  by  cable  would  be  expensive  and  un- 
feasance.  The  newspapers  that  are  run  satisfactory.  Moreover,  he  did  not  write 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  lampooning  the  offensive  editorial,  and  knows  noth- 
citizens  who  differ  with  the  owner  in  ing  about  it.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
matters  of  public  policy,  or  for  singling  paper  you  might  hold  him  financially  re- 
out  public  men  and  stigmatizing  them  as  sponsible,  under  the  law,  for  any  dam- 
rascals  and  corruptionists,  will  miserably  ages  you  had  sustained.  But  that  would 
fail.  They  may  furnish  amusement  for  not  satisfy  a  man  of  rational  mind.  You 
ihe  editor  and  for  a  certain  class  of  are  not  willing  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
thoughtless  readers,  but  they  can  have  no  tion  of  allowing  a  newspaper  to  call  you 
appreciable  influence  upon  public  opin-  a  boodler  provided  the  owner  will  pay 
icn.  Proof  of  this  could  be  piled  Ossa  you  cash  for  the  privilege.  No  amount 
upon  Pelion  in  every  State  and  in  every  of  money  could  repair  such  a  damage — 
city.  For  years  the  press  has  vigorously  that  is,  if  the  people  really  believed  what 
and  ably  assailed  party  bosses  that  are  the  editor  had  said  about  you.  You  are 
now  absolute  dictators  in  the  politics  of  not  looking  for  a  money  compensation 
their  respective  States.  In  many  in-  for  ruined  reputation.  You  would  like  to 
stances  the  people  have  taken  occasion  to  find  the  man  who  wrote  the  editorial, 
rebuke  their  editorial  detractors  by  elect-  You  would  like  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ing  the  pilloried  bosses  to  positions  of  sonally  convincing  him  that  he  is  in  er- 
trust  and  honor.  The  explanation  of  this  ror  and  that  he  has  done  you  an  irrep- 
marked  disregard  for  editorial  opinion  on  arable  wrong.  But  you  won't  find  him. 
the  part  of  the  public  may  doubtless  be  His  personality  is  hidden  behind  the  fal- 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  press  impu-  lacious  theory  that  "  the  newspaper  is 
dently  assumed  the  roles  of  both  prose-  greater  than  the  writer  "  who  furnishes 
cutor  and  persecutor,  and  that  behind  the  brains  for  it !  How  can  a  salable  print 
editorial  fusillade  were  the  blind  batteries  be  greater  than  the  men  who  make  it  ?  If 
of  impersonal  and  irresponsible  journal-  the  cupidity  or  meanness  of  the  publisher 
ism.  led  him  to  point  out  the  editorial  detract- 
Instances  of  signal  failure  on  the  part  or  to  you,  in  order  to  shield  himself,  you 
of  the  press  to  induce  the  public  to  re-  would  not  have  the  heart  to  put  him  in 
gard  its  editorial  utterances  as  vox  jail  even  if  you  could.  He  is  merely  a 
populi  might  be  cited  without  number,  hired  man,  sinking  his  individuality  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  political  con-  obscuring  his  personality  from  the  world 
test.  The  public  feels  that  the  editorial  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  "  the  policy  of 
page  is  not  the  voice  of  authority.  It  is  the  paper." 

not  even  the  voice  of  the  "  editor."  Sup-  You  would  have  much  the  same  experi- 

pose  you  are  in  public  office  and  you  find  ence  if  you  made  an  attempt  to  trace  the 

on  readmg  over  the  editorial  page  of  the  responsibility  for  a  news  article,  whether 

Herald  some  morning  that  you  are  char-  written  in  the  office  or  sent  by  wire ;  and 

acterized  as  a  "  boodler."     Or,  perhaps,  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the 

the  editor  is  not  so  bold  as  this,  and  con-  principal  reasons  why  the  publication  of  a 

tents  himself  with  caustic  comment  on  dailv  newspaper  is  and  must  of  necessity 

your  general  unfitness,  morally  and  in-  be  a  commercial  industry.     In  my  opin- 

tellectually,  for  a  position  of  trust.      If  ion  the  daily  newspaper  should  not  pre 
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tend  or  try  to  be  anything  but  a  commer-  factions.      Has    any    billionaire    philan- 

cial  enterprise,  for  these  reasons:  thropist  endowed  the  press  and  lifted  it 

1.  The  impersonal  editorial  character  to  a  position  of  absolute  indifference  to 
of  the  modern  daily  in  the  larger  cities  financial  support,  where  its  editorial  ban 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  public  to  con-  ners  may  fearlessly  flash  the  legend : 
nect  its  editorial  utterances  or  news  ar-  ,.  ^         ,   „     ,      t^ 

tides  with  any  responsible  authority.  Mr.  ^^'^   '^f.  ^^^    ^'^''  the   People's   rights 

Brooks    Fisher,    in    a    recently    widely  Unawed  by  influence  and  unbrib'd  by  gain." 
quoted    article    m    the    Atlantic,    says: 

'*  With  the  press  in  the  hands  of  business  3-  The  newspaper  is  not  only  not  an 
men,  therefore,  its  abdication  of  leader-  endowed  institution,  but  the  State  exacts 
ship  in  the  style  of  the  Thunderer  and  no  professional  requirements  or  stand- 
of  the  famous  journals  of  the  past  in  this  ards  from  those  who  desire  to  practice 
country  is  a  foregone  conclusion."  Pa-  "journalism."  In  law,  medicine,  den- 
thetically  he  refers  to  the  new  journal-  tistry  and  pharmacy  the  State  requires 
ism,  "  which,  for  business,  abdicates  the  some  official  certification  of  fitness  and 
old  function  and  dignity  and  duty  of  the  training  before  a  person  can  embark  in 
press  in  leadership,  and  instead  of  front-  any  one  of  these  vocations.  No  person 
ing  the  mob  follows  it."  can  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  a 
But  how  can  a  leaderless  journalism  certificate  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
"  lead?  "  Will  the  public  blindly  follow  State  or  county  seal.  In  some  States  even 
a  journalism  that  is  essentially  anony-  horseshoers  and  barbers  must  be  ex- 
mous,  a  journalism  that  is  impersonal,  amined  by  State  boards  as  to  their  fitness 
and  hence  irresponsible?  It  will  not.  for  performing  the  duties  incident  to 
"  The  power  of  the  press  "  is  a  pleasant  these  callings,  and  to  shave  a  face  or  shoe 
bit  of  fiction,  kept  alive  by  the  politicians,  a  horse  without  a  State  license  subjects 
who  cajole  the  editor  into  pounding  away  the  offender  to  a  heavy  penalty.  But 
in  the  interest  of  their  party — which  is  neither  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  nor  any 
generally  for  their  personal  enrichment —  writer  for  it  is  required  by  the  State  to 
while  the  editor  lives  in  a  rented  cottage  matriculate  in  a  college  of  journalism, 
and  his  coal  bill  goes  unpaid.  The  jour-  He  needs  no  degree  from  any  collegiate 
nalism  that  is  to  wield  any  influence  in  institution,  no  certificate  from  any  State 
the  future  must  be  a  signed  journalism,  board  as  to  his  moral  fitness  or  profes- 
such  as  now  finds  its  representation  in  sional  qualification.  Any  man,  no  matter 
the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  with  how  unlettered,  vicious  or  depraved,  may 
their  timely  and  forceful  discussion  of  start  a  newspaper  and  scatter  broadcast 
living  issues  and  contemporaneous  hap-  the  seeds  of  sedition,  class  hatred  and  dis- 
penings  by  men  and  women  of  acknowl-  content  or  the  fruits  of  ignorant,  narrow- 
edged  standing  in  special  fields  of  minded  prejudice, 
thought  and  investigation.  4.  The  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  the 

2.  The  newspaper  is  not  endowed  by  news  gathering  machinery  of  the  modem 
the  State  or  by  any  party  or  propaganda,  daily  newspaper.  In  most  cases  this  in- 
Then  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it  accuracy  is  the  fruit  of  a  system  that  at- 
be  contended  that  the  function  of  the  tempts  to  cover  the  events  and  transac- 
daily  newspaper  should  be  to  teach,  to  tions  of  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
preach  or  to  lead  ?  Why  should  the  edi-  hours.  In  some  papers  it  may  be  char- 
tor  risk  his  private  means  to  "  teach  "  the  acterized  as  intentional  mendacity.  The 
masses,  to  instruct  them  as  to  their  polit-  most  of  the  news  dispatches  of  the  mod- 
ical  obligations  and  duties?  Who  is  go-  ern  morning  newspaper  are  sent  in  at 
ing  to  pay  him  for  "  fronting  the  mob?  "  night.  The  public  does  not  expect  abso- 
What  right  has  the  public  to  demand  that  lute  accuracy  of  statement  in  these  dis- 
a  private  business  enterprise  shall  as-  patches.  Between  the  superheated  imag- 
sume  the  functions  of  teacher  or  preach-  ination  of  the  well  meaning  correspond- 
er?  The  public  schools  and  State  univer-  ents  and  the  intentional  mendacity  of 
sities  are  endowed  by  the  State.  Every  others  the  public  endeavors  to  get  some- 
college  that  amounts  to  anything  has  been  where  near  the  actual  facts.  Then  there 
endowed  by  some  one.  Many  of  them  is  the  ludicrous  inconsistency  that  some- 
have  been  enriched  by  munificent  bene-  times  crops  out  between  the  news  col- 
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umns  and  the  editorial  page.  The  ob- 
scure and  unknown  editorial  writer  who 
is  supposed  to  voice  the  "  opinions  "  of 
the  editor  sometimes  vigorously  attacks 
the  policy  that  is  advocated  in  the  news 
columns.  A  Chicago  newspaper  recent- 
ly deplored  the  tendency  of  the  daily 
press  to  parade  the  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant daily  diversions  and  frivolities  of 
President  Roosevelt's  children  at  Oyster 
Bay.  In  a  sharp  and  vigorous  editorial 
it  called  upon  the  newspapers  to  desist 
from  the  ungracious  business  of  publish- 
ing the  doings  of  the  younger  Roose- 
velts.  In  the  same  issue  appeared  a 
lengthy  dispatch  from  Oyster  Bay,  which 
gave  in  minute  and  ludicrous  detail  not 
only  the  doings,  but  the  conversations  of 
the  Roosevelt  children  while  they  were 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  family  pri- 
vacy of  the  summer  home  at  Oyster  Bay. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  with 
which  every  newspaper  man  is  familiar, 
why  should  the  newspaper  cling  to  the 
fiction  that  it  is  a  "  teacher  "  and  not  a 
commercial  industry? 

Viewed  as  a  commercial  proposition 
what  has  the  daily  newspaper  to  sell? 
Just  two  commodities — we  are  not  speak- 
ing here  of  the  venal  press  that  is  sup- 
posed to  sell  editorial  "  influence  " — and 
these  commodities  are  news  and  advertis- 
ing space.  The  newspaper  publisher  is 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  news.  The 
larger  the  circulation  of  his  paper  the 
more  he  can  spend  for  the  news.  The 
raw  paper  he  uses  and  the  machinery  he 
employs  to  prepare  and  print  the  news 
may  correspond  with  the  paper   and  the 


machinery  that  are  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  marketing  of  any  other  commod- 
ity in  any  other  industry.  Incidentally, 
however,  the  publisher  has  another  large 
and  increasing  source  of  revenue  in  the 
advertising  space.  The  more  readers  the 
publisher  secures  the  more  valuable  be- 
comes this  space  to  those  who  desire  to 
use  it  for  making  announcements  to  the 
public  concerning  the  commodities  they 
have  to  sell.  Why  should  the  publisher, 
who  has  a  vast  capital  invested  in  this 
business,  subordinate  these  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  functions  of  "  teacher  and 
preacher?"  Who  is  going  to  recom- 
pense him  for  losses  incident  to  the  job 
of  trying  to  regulate  the  morals  and  rec- 
tify the  blunders  of  misguided,  fallible 
humanity  ? 

But  the  transition  from  "  journalism  " 
to  the  "  newspaper  industry  "  need  not  in- 
volve any  loss  of  power  or  dignity  on  the 
part  of  the  daily  press.  As  a  purely  com- 
mercial proposition  it  may  still  be  a 
mighty  force  in  human  affairs.  Its  finan- 
cial success  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
places  it  in  a  position  of  absolute  editorial 
independence.  It  will  still  be  the  motion- 
picture  of  civilization.  Any  organized  in- 
dustry that  daily  sweeps  the  wide  domain 
of  human  thought  and  activity  and 
spreads  before  the  people  every  morning 
or  afternoon  a  picture  of  the  world's  im- 
portant happenings  and  transactions, 
with  rational,  sane  and  well-tempered 
editorial  side-lights  thrown  upon  them, 
could  not  fail  to  be  incomparably  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  among  the 
forces  that  make  for  human  progress. 

Chicago,  III. 


Triumph 

By  Edward  Wilbur  Mason 


The  thrush  flew  away  from  the  elder  bush, 
But  its  song  throbbed  on  in  the  breathless  hush. 
And  the  rose  was  quenched  by  the  pelting  rain, 
But  its  sweet  soul  blossomed  in  scent  again. 

And  the  sun  sank  down  on  the  watching  eye, 
But  the  sunset  stayed  behind  in  the  sky. 
And  the  shell  from  the  wave  was  torn  apart, 
But  it  housed  the  sea's  song  deep  in  its  heart. 


And  the  wind  was  hushed  in  its  skyey  lair, 
But  the  echo  roved  in  the  upper  air. 
And  the  rill  was  lured  from  the  peak  afar, 
But  it  still  reflected  the  midnight  star. 

And  life  is  torn  from  the  eyes  and  the  lips, 
But  the  man  lives  on  in  the  last  eclipse. 
And  flesh  is  broken  and  cast  on  the  sod, 
But  the  soul  stands  up  like  a  God  with  God ! 

Council  Bluffs,   Iowa. 
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History  of  the  American   People 

Coincident  with  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  president  of 
Princeton  University  appears  a  history 
of  the  American  people  from  the  pen  of 
the  professor  thus  signally  honored.*  Its 
appearance  is  timely  from  the  publish- 
ers' point  of  view,  for  public  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  the  inaugural  exercises 
at  Princeton,  just  as  it  had  been  aroused 
before  by  the  unusual  circumstances  at- 
tending Dr.  Wilson's  selection  for  the 
high  office  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
Its  appearance  is  timely  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view,  for  there  is  great  need  of 
a  compact  and  impartial  history  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  a  scholar,  with 
an  adequate  sense  of  historical  propor- 
tion and  with  a  true  appreciation  of 
what  history  is  and  how  it  should  be 
written. 

His  history  of  the  American  people  is 
a  sketch — brilliant  and  profound,  but 
none  the  less  a  sketch — of  the  settlement, 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  a  study  of  the  people 
in  the  sense  made  familiar  by  Professor 
McMaster.  It  does  not  portray  their 
daily  life,  their  habits  and  customs,  their 
mental  attitudes  and  traditions,  in  detail. 
Its  underlying  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  condi- 
tions of  popular  life  and  the  forms  and 
changes  of  governments ;  to  elaborate 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  axiom  that  social  ne- 
cessities and  social  needs  are  always 
more  or  less  in  advance  of  law  conven- 
tions. Consequently  the  author's  point 
of  view  is  always  that  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, whether  in  the  colonies  or  the 
nation.  He  illustrates  with  a  firm  hand 
and  an  illuminating  touch  the  habits  and 
temperaments  of  the  New  Englander 
and  the  Virginian,  of  the  Easterner  and 
the  Middle  Westerner,  of  the  Northerner 
and  the  Southerner,  of  the  cultivated  in- 
habitant of  the  more  highly  developed 

♦  A  History  or  the  American  People.  Bp 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  plans,  fac- 
similes, rare  prints,  contemporary  views,  etc.  In 
Ave  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  *  Brothers. 
S17.50  net. 


East  and  the  farmer  of  the  frontier 
plains,  and  he  brings  out  with  admirable 
clearness  the  influence  of  these  men  of 
many  nationalities  and  varying  grades 
of  social  and  intellectual  advancement  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  country.  All  these 
aspects  he  illustrates  with  broad  sweeps 
of  the  brush ;  but  he  does  so,  not  in  order 
to  portray  the  people  as  such,  but  rather 
to  elucidate  changes  in  governmental 
theory  and  practice  and  to  explain  the 
conditions  attending  the  great  crises  of 
colonial  and  national  history.  Thus  the 
story  is,  after  all,  the  familiar  one,  nar- 
rated with  all  the  genius  of  a  clear 
thinker,  a  sound  historical  student  and 
a  stylist  of  unusual  powers.  We  may 
not  have  here  the  life  of  the  people  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  we  have  an  exposition 
of  American  history  that  has  not  hither- 
to been  equaled  in  insight  and  attractive- 
ness. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  at  his  best  in  the  last 
two  volumes,  and  the  portions  of  those 
volumes  which  cover  the  period  from 
1828  to  1889.  The  matter  before  the 
first  date  does  not  possess  the  grasp  and 
insight  exhibited  in  the  later  period, 
while  that  which  follows  the  second  elec- 
tion of  Harrison  seems  lacking  in  unity 
and  coherence.  But  in  the  middle  pe- 
riod the  writer  is  thoroughly  at  home. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  to  study  men 
and  parties,  to  balance  the  issues  of 
Presidential  cam.paigns,  to  discuss  mo- 
tives and  to  weigh  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  in  this  field  that  he  had 
done  his  best  work  before,  in  the  little 
volume  of  the  Epoch  series,  entitled 
"  Division  and  Reunion,"  and  it  is  here 
that  his  knowledge  is  most  complete  and 
his  temper  of  thought  most  in  harmony 
with  his  subject.  Public  life  is  his  theme, 
specific  men,  not  abstract  tendencies,  his 
chief  interest,  and  he  dissects  and  criti- 
cises, probes  and  demonstrates  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  man  of  afl^airs,  without  any 
of  the  weaknesses  or  prejudices  usually 
accompanying  the  comments  of  an  actual 
participant  in  the  events  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  at  tim.es  he  exaggerates  the  per- 
sonal and  takes  too  little  account  of  deep 
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and  far-lying  influences,  the  remoter 
causes  that  are  not  tangible  and 
so  frequently  elude  the  historian.  At 
times  he  certainly  does  fail  to  con- 
sider aspects  of  the  case  that  others 
deem  essential  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  story.  He  has  passed  over 
entirely  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  the  proprietary  and  royal 
colonies  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
legislative  over  the  executive  branch  of 
the  colonial  governments.    He  makes  no 


legislative,  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  government  during  the 
years  since  1790,  tho  at  times  he  hints  at 
the  gradual  shifting  of  their  power.  We 
think,  too,  that  there  are  many  fair- 
minded  students  of  recent  events  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  his  account  of 
America's  share  in  the  Venezuelan  con- 
troversy and  will  not  be  ready  to  accept 
his  unqualified  admiration,  we  almost 
wrote  glorification,  of  ex-President 
Cleveland.      However,   these   are   minor 


'i'he  Bay  Psalm  Book.     From  "  A  History  of  the  American  People."    Copyright,  1901-1902,  by  Harper 

&  Brothers 


attempt  to  explain  why  Burgoyne  lost  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  the  turning  point  of 
the  war,  because  of  the  negligence  of 
the  Home  Government.  He  fails  to  no- 
tice that  public  opinion  had  been  a  po- 
litical influence  in  England  twenty  years 
before  it  began  to  work  on  the  matter 
-of  the  American  Revolution,  and  he 
consequently  misses  an  important  point 
in  the  rise  of  the  elder  Pitt  to  power.  He 
omits  Paine's  "  Common  Sense "  from 
the  place  of  its  logical  influence  among 
the  causes  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  does  not  bring  out  clear- 
ly enough  the  changing  relations  in  the 


matters  and  hardly  weigh  in  the  balance 
as  against  the  substantial  merits  of  the 
work.  For  the  chapter  on  the  Confeder- 
ate States  all  readers  may  be  grateful, 
for  there  exists  no  such  analysis  of  gov- 
ernment and  life  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  as  that  which  Dr.  Wilson 
has  here  given  us.  Of  exceptional  use- 
fulness, too,  is  the  appendix  to  volume 
IV,  containing  in  parallel  columns  the 
constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  strikes 
us  as  most  admirable.  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceived  and  written,  the 
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spirit  of  one  strong  in  his  love  for  his 
country  and  hopeful  of  its  future.  This 
work  is  full  of  optimism,  life  and  courage, 
like  the  people  of  whom  it  treats,  patient  to 
bear,  eager  to  persevere.  The  view  is 
always  forward,  on  to  better  things, 
guided  by  the  experiences  of  those  things 
that  have  been.  The  tone  is  instinct  with 
enthusiasm,  confidence  and  expectation. 
The  history  is,  therefore,  wholesome,  the 
sort  of  work  that  will  make  a  man  sleep 
better,  as  did  the  Massachusetts  men 
after  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  There 
is  nothing  pessimistic  or  chicken-hearted 
here,  and  if  there  be  ''  anti-imperialists  " 
still  abroad  they  will  find  nothing  in  this 
history  to  support  their  warnings  of  evil 
to  come.  Dr.  Wilson  anticipates  evils, 
difficulties,  crises,  but  he  teaches  us  that 
as  they  have  been  met  in  the  past  so 
they  will  be  met  in  the  future.  Such 
works  as  Rhodes's  "  History  of  the 
United  States  "  and  Wilson's  History  of 
the  American  People  cannot  fail  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  the  community  and  breed 
stronger  and  better  citizens.  We  should 
like  every  young  man  to  read  all  that 
is  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  wish 
that  after  the  publishers  have  reaped  their 
due  reward  they  may  find  it  possible  to  is- 
sue a  single  volume  without  the  parapher- 
nalia of  pictures,  at  a  relatively  cheap 
rate.  This  could  readily  be  done,  as  the 
entire  work  contains  only  about  three 
hundred  thousand  words,  less  than  many 
a  single  volume  frequently  issued.  We 
believe  in  the  cultivation  of  patriotism 
through  the  medium  of  such  books  as 
these.  There  is  not  a  false  or  exaggerated 
note  in  all  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  written. 
We  can  add  but  a  word  regarding  the 
illustrations,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  volumes  before  us.  They  are 
many  of  them  of  great  value  as  throw- 
ing new  and  suggestive  light  upon  the 
detail  of  the  text.  Some  of  them  are, 
however,  works  of  the  imagination,  and 
while  doubtless  historically  accurate,  are 
nevertheless  open  to  the  criticism  of  the 
careful  student  who  prefers  a  contem- 
porary print.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  and 
some  are  inserted  without  regard  to  their 
proper  place  as  adjoining  the  matter 
they  illustrate.  But  one  may  easily  be 
hypercritical  in  regard  to  these  details 
of  arrangement,  and  we  do  not  believe 


that  there  is  an  illustration  here,  among 
the  thousand  or  more  that  these  five 
volumes  contain,  that  will  not  prove  of 
profit  or  pleasure  to  every  reader.  It 
is  high  praise  when  we  say  that  they 
serve  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  work 
that  is  destined  to  become,  in  its  way,  a 
classic  among  books  on  A.merican  his- 
tory. 

Thoreau 

To  those  who  hold,  or  almost  hold, 
with  Mr.  Burroughs,  that  Thoreau's  are 
''  the  raciest  and  most  antiseptic  books  in 
English  lierature,"  the  appearance  of  two 
new  works  on  Thoreau  will  be  highly 
welcome*  Channing's  volume  can,  of 
course,  hardly  be  called  new,  yet  it  is  so 
Vv'ell  edited  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  being  in  fact 
restored  here  to  its  true  form,  and  the  ty- 
pographical work  is  so  beautifully  done 
by  the  Merrymount  Press,  that  the  epi- 
thet is  really  not  misleading.  In  some 
ways  the  spirit  of  Thoreau  is  better  seen 
in  these  disjointed  chapters  of  Channing's 
than  anywhere  else.  The  eccentricities 
of  Thoreau  were  possessed  by  Channing 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  and  with  these  ec- 
centricities a  certain  spiritual  vagabond- 
age which  enabled  him  to  live  intimately 
with  Thoreau  and  interpret  him  to  the 
world.  Nor  was  Channing  himself  de- 
void of  that  peculiar  sympathy  with  Na- 
ture which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his 
friend's  genius.  It  is  not  strange,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  English  review  should 
have  quoted  the  following  sentence  from 
Channing  as  one  of  Thoreau's  best  de- 
scriptive passages : 

"  Did  you  never  admire  the  steady,  silent, 
windless  fall  of  the  snow  in  some  lead-colored 
day,  silent  save  the  little  ticking  of  the  flakes 
as  they  touch  the  twigs  ?  " 

That  needs  but  a  slight  enlarging  of 
significance  to  fit  in  well  with  a  famous 
paragraph  from  Thoreau  himself: 

"  We  are  rained  and  snowed  on  with  gems. 
I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  encouraged,  for  I 
was  beginning  to  believe  that  Nature  was  poor 
and  mean,  and  I  now  was  convinced  that  she 
turned  off   as   good   work   as   ever.     What  a 

*  Thoreau^  the  Poet-Naturalist.  By  William 
Ellery  Channing.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  edited 
bi/  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Boston  :  Charles  E.  Goodspeed. 
i?2.00  net. 

Thoreau  :  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books.  By 
Annie  Russell  Marble.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     $2.00  net. 
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world  we  live  in!  Where  are  the  jewelers' 
shops?  There  is  nothing  handsomer  than  a 
snow-flake  and  a  dew-drop.  I  may  say  that 
the  Maker  of  the  world  exhausts  his  skill  with 
each  snow-flake  and  dew-drop  that  He  sends 
down.  We  think  that  the  one  mechanically 
coheres,  and  that  the  other  simply  flows  to- 
gether and  falls;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  the 
product  of  enthusiasm,  the  children  of  an 
ecstasy,  finished  with  the  artist's  utmost 
skill." 

Mrs.  Marble's  study  of  Thoreau  is  of 
quite  a  different  character.  We  confess 
that  the  first  impression  produced  by  her 
pag^es  is  that  she  writes  as  if  she  were  a 


mation,  including  some  good  anecdotes, 
from  loving  acquaintances  of  Thoreau's, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  presented  a  fuller 
portrait  of  him  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. Her  account  of  Thoreau's  exo- 
dus to  Walden  Pond,  where  he  had  ''  cer- 
tain business  of  his  own  to  transact,"  pre- 
sents that  whole  affair  in  its  proper  light, 
and  the  book  throughout  shows  an  esti- 
mable appreciation  of  the  man  as  a  man 
— altho  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
philosopher  has  just  contrived  to  elude 
her.  It  has  always  been  a  whimsical  no- 
tion with  us  that  no  adequate  judgment 


Tlioieau's    Birthplace.     Courtesy    of   Thomas   Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


foreigner  who  had  never  really  mastered 
the  English  language.  She  has  not  even 
learned  the  simple  rule  for  the  agreement 
of  a  participle  with  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. Solecisms  are  scattered  through 
the  book,  as,  for  example : 

"  Restrictive   devotion,"    for  restricted. 
"  Immemorial  day,"  for  memorable. 
"  Quota  of  stimulus." 
"  A  primal  delight,"  for  primitive. 
"  Greek,    Latin    and    mathematics     formed 
staple  products." 
"  Coalesce,"  for  cause  to  coalesce. 
"  As  innately  regarded,"  for  intimately. 

How  such  language  can  be  written 
(we  might  extend  this  list  considerably) 
and  then  printed  is  a  mystery.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  for  Mrs.  Marble  has  had  access 
to  new  material  in  the  form  of  unpub- 
lished letters,  has  got  much  fresh  infor- 


of  Thoreau  and  his  friends  as  philoso- 
phers can  be  made  until  some  student  has 
fathomed  the  abyss  which  severs  the 
Hindu  and  Pythagorean  detestation  of 
beans  from  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
which  was  held  by  the  "  Hermit  of 
Walden :  " 

"  I  came  to  love  my  beans,  tho  so  many 
more  than  I  wanted.  They  attached  me  to  the 
soil,  and  so  I  got  strength,  like  Antaeus." 

But,  not  to  close  with  what  may  sound 
flippant  to  some  readers,  we  would  quote 
a  few  words  from  Channing  which  go 
close  to  the  heart  of  Thoreau's  philoso- 
phy: 

**  He  loved  Nature  as  a  child. — reverenced 
her  veils,  that  we  should  not  conceitedly  en- 
deavor to  raise." 
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Sacharissa 

DoKUTHV  Sidney^  better  known  as 
Sacharissa,*  was,  it  will  not  have  been 
forgotten,  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  brother.  Her  father 
was  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
held  so  wavering  a  course  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  finally  sup- 
planted in  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  by 
the  famous  Lord  Ormonde.  Her  mother 
was  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  sister  to  Lucy,  celebrated  as 
Countess  of  Carlisle  for  her  beauty,  wit 
and  intrigue.  The  main  outline  of  her 
own  life  is  easily  sketched.  She  was 
born  in  1617  and  brought  up  under  her 
mother's  capable  eye  at  Penshurst,  the 
family  seat,  whose  grounds  and  parks 
had  long  before  served  Sir  Philip  as  a 
model  for  his  Arcady,  and  has  later 
served  many  another  poet  the  same  kind- 
ly office  of  inspiration.  It  was  there,  in 
this  setting, 

"  Beneath   the  broad  beech   and   the  chestnut 
shade," 

as  Ben  Jonson  had  sung  it,  that  Edmund 
Waller  must  have  first  seen  and  admired 
her  about  her  seventeenth  year  and  be- 
gun to  celebrate  her  beauty  in  those 
verses,  of  which  two  at  least,  "  On  a 
Girdle  "  and  *'  Go,  Lovely  Rose,"  are  as 
well  known  now  as  ever  they  were  then, 
and  to  which  the  immortality  of  their 
fair  subject  is  mainly  due.  For  with 
the  exception  of  this  early  romance,  in 
which  she  had  the  fortune  to  inspire  a 
poet,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  her  life 
was  remarkable  above  most  other  wom- 
en's of  her  position ;  in  fact,  she  strikes 
us  from  what  we  learn  of  her  as  rather 
commonplace.  She  was  married  twice ; 
first,  to  Henry  Lord  Spencer,  afterward 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  five  years  later, 
and  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Robert,  and 
two  daughters,  together  with  a  posthu- 
mous son,  who  lived  but  a  few  years ; 
and.  second,  to  Sir  Robert  Smythe,  who 
died  shortly  after  the  marriage  leaving  a 
son,  "  my  son  Smith."  In  1656  she  mar- 
ried her  elder  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  Lord 
Halifax,  as  he  became,  with  whom,  in 

*  Sacharissa.  Some  Account  of  Dorothy  Sid- 
ney, Countess  of  Sunderland.  By  Julia  Cartwright 
(Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$2.50. 


spite  of  his  wife's  early  death,  she  re- 
mained fast  friends  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  died  in  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  Brington  Church,  the  chapel 
of  the  Spencers. 

"  Many  will  think  it  no  small  thing  to  have 
been  painted  by  Vandyke's  hand  and  sung  by 
Waller's  lute.  A  few,  it  may  be,  will  count 
it  even  more  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Sunder- 
land and  the  friend  of  Halifax." 

The  story  is  on  the  whole  agreeably 
and  entertainingly  told — the  joy  of  these 
old  loves,  the  pity  of  these  old  partings 
and  deaths,  suffused  with  the  delicate 
melancholy,  the  gentle  reminiscent  regret 
of  things  irrevocable.  About  Dorothy 
herself  there  is  some  dimness,  some  un- 
certainty of  outline,  as  tho  the  writer 
had  failed  a  little  of  grasping  or  at  least 
of  evoking  her.  She  is  there,  a  mild 
pervasive  influence,  smiling  a  little 
vaguely  at  posterity  over  her  pearl  neck- 
lace as  Vandyke  painted- her — in  presence 
but  retired.  One  is  always  conscious  of 
her,  but  with  something  between.  And 
the  impression  persists;  to  the  last  she 
has  modestly  declined  to  detach  herself 
sharply  from  her  background.  The 
clearest  glimpses  we  catch  of  her  are  in 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  letters  of 
the  sprightly  Dorothy  Osborne,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  second  marriage  to  Sir 
Robert  Smythe. 

"  I  think,"  writes  Mistress  Dorothy  to  her 
own  lover,  "  I  shall  never  forgive  her  (Lady 
Sunderland)  one  thing  she  said  of  him  (Sir 
Robert  Smythe),  which  was  that  she  married 
him  out  of  pity."  And,  "  At  present  \ve  do 
abound  with  stories  of  my  Lady  Sunderland 
and  Mr.  Smith  (none  other  than  Sir  Robert)  ; 
with  what  reserve  he  approaches  her,  and  how 
like  a  gracious  princess  she  receives  him,  that 
they  say  'tis  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  see 
it!" 

Peter  Rosegger 

This  is  the  third  book  we  have  had 
from  Peter  Rosegger  within  the  period 
of  two  years.  First  came  "  The  Forest 
Schoolmaster,"  the  memoirs  of  a  man 
whom  a  strange  destiny  seems  to  have 
hid  away  in  an  Alpine  forest  with  wood 
cutters  and  charcoal  burners  until,  chas- 
tened  and  exalted  by  sorrow  and  terri- 
fied by  loneliness,  his  soul  spins  herself 
up  to  God,  a  passionate  offering  of  love 
and  sacrifice  for  the  grimy  devil-human- 
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ity  of  the  woods.  Later,  we  had  "  The 
God  Seeker,"  another  cry  for  God  from 
the  savage  forest  heart  of  man.  And 
now  comes  this  final  realization,  The 
Earth  and  the  Fullness  Thereof,  this  sor- 
row-laden joy  of  poor  souls  who  have 
reached  Calvary  hights  of  their  own.* 
Apparently  the  whole  story  rests  upon 
the  idea  that  religion,  whether  Buddhism 
or  Christianity,  when  it  demands  in- 
credible faith  and  imagination,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  spirit  transcends  flesh. 


peasants  is  renewed,  vitalized  by  an 
agony  of  poverty  and  suffering  which 
makes  even  their  blasphemy  a  kind  of 
"  angry  prayer."  And  in  this  rude  life, 
where  nature  like  a  stern  Abbot  denies 
indulgence  as  emphatically  as  if  every 
man  were  a  monk,  the  effect  of  Roman 
Catholic  symbolism  is  poetic  and  in  holy 
keeping  with  the  austerity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Saints  hover  above  every  lighted 
candle  because  the  people  are  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  comfort  and  super- 


PETBR  ROSEGGER. 


And  there  is  something  sanctifying  in  the 
conception  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
mere  theological  criticism. 

But  if,  as  the  author  claims,  this  is  *'  a 
tale  of  Modern  Styria,"  then  there  are 
still  hights  on  this  earth  where  humanity 
lives  and  suffers  like  Prometheus  bound 
to  his  rock.  It  is  the  splendid  rehearsal 
of  the  ancient  fact  that  every  religion 
seems  to  have  its  renewing  in  some  sort 
of   crucifixion.      The  soul  life   of   these 


♦  Tub  Eauth  and  thb  Pullnbss  Thereof     By 
s'f  rfn  ^'^^^OOfr.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


natural  protection.  Crucified  upon  the 
sterile  breast  of  mountain  earth  they  have 
heavenly  visions.  Their  life  is  one  long 
''  passion  play  "  of  prayers  and  sacrifies. 
Here  upon  these  barren  ridges  of  the 
Naric  Alps  we  have  nature's  setting  for 
tragedy.  The  martyr  is  neighbor  to  the 
stars  above  his  head.  All  things  are 
done  In  Gottes  Namen.  The  mountains 
sweep  up  clear  above  the  world  of  mere 
things.  There  is  only  God  and  man  and 
the  eternal  succession  of  seasons  to  figure 
in  this  pathetic  drama  of  the  soul  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  sav  of  an 
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author's  literary  art  who  brings  a  mes- 
sag-e  of  hope  to  Mohammedan  as  well  as 
Christian  through  his  interpretation  of 
lives  so  simple  that  they  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  grim  mountain  earth  as  truly 
as  do  the  pale  flowers  of  spring.  Evi- 
dently it  is  scriptural,  not  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  any  one  nation's  theology,  but 
eternally  so  in  some  larger  measure  of 
Divinity  that  includes  all  racial  denomi- 
nations of  God.  Yet  the  book  is  dis- 
tinctly literary  in  method.  The  author 
never  loses  the  artist's  opportunity.  His 
work  abounds  in  situations  so  skillfully 
dramatized  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  severest  critic.  There  are  little  epics 
of  prayer  here  and  there,  sudden  flashes 
of  humor  between  white  tapers  of  sorrow 
so  keen  and  human  that  we  are  amazed 
at  this  new  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
made  possible  by  conditions  so  trying 
that  if  there  is  to  be  wit  at  all  it  must 
leap  out  between  sighs.  And  besides,  we 
have  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  indus- 
tries practiced  by  these  people  tolcf  so  re- 
freshingly and  romantically  that  facts 
gain  all  the  glamor  of  fiction. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches.  By  Bettina  Von 
Hutten.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  ^1.25. 

A  fascinating  novel  that  depends  for 
interest  upon  the  possibilities  of  sensual 
development  in  the  history  of  two  very 
respectable,  even  exalted  personages. 
The  first  half  of  it  consists  of  an  anony- 
mous correspondence  betwween  a  great 
lad}-  in  Europe  and  a  great  scientist 
in  America,  a  correspondence  that  tempts 
both  into  making  sentimental  revelations 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lady  is  mar- 
ried. The  whole  story,  including  the 
man's  letters,  is  written  in  the  feminine 
heart  style.  The  heroine  acts  out  her 
ideal  of  a  tender  attachment  without 
reference  to  the  proprieties.  Her  con- 
viction of  virtue  is  too  broad  to  be  right. 
But  her  untrustworthiness  is  so  charm- 
ingly expressed  that  we  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  romantic  genius  of  her 
character.  And  this  only  proves  the 
subtle  evil  of  the  book.  What  fact  in 
•real  life  suggests  to  half  the  novelists 
who  write  nowadays  the  idea  of  moral 
nearsightedness  in  young  matrons'  rela- 
tions to  men  in  general?    And  what  has 


become  of  the  old  fashioned  heroine,  who 
had  a  sort  of  unconscious  integrity,  a 
married  upriglitness  of  mind,  a  fine  valor 
of  modesty  that  saved  her  grace  and 
virtue  from  suspicion?  Is  she  no  longer 
interesting  to  the  class  of  people  who 
read  novels?  In  this  novel  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  is  scientific, 
biological,  rather  than  ethical.  Each 
comforts  the  other  with  the  reflection 
that  emotions  depending  upon  amative 
instincts  arc  fleeting,  and  thus  they  hope, 
unshamed,  to  get  over  their  attachment. 

Fra    Angelico.      By   Latigton  Douglas.     New 
York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.,  $6.00. 

One  needs  not  read  far  in  this  ad- 
mirable monograph  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Douglas  is  a  zealous  admirer  of  Fra 
Angelico;  indeed,  he  himself  informs  us 
that  he  has  devoted  six  years  to  the 
special  study  of  that  artist's  works.  He 
justly  holds  that  Angelico  has  never  re- 
ceived the  credit  he  deserves  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  true  renaissance,  but 
has  been  wrongly  reproached  as  "  one 
who  bolted  his  monastery  doors  and 
sprinkled  holy  water  in  the  face  of  the 
antique."  To  dispel  this  false  opinion 
is  the  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
work ;  to  him  Fra  Angelico  was,  next  to 
Masaccio,  the  dominant  leader  in  the 
new  movement,  "  an  artist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  saint."  To  support  this 
thesis  Mr.  Douglas,  himself  an  acute 
follower  of  the  Morellian  method,  in 
more  than  one  place  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Berenson,  the  greatest  living 
disciple  of  Morelli,  maintaining  that  the 
essential  in  the  art  of  painting  is  not.  as 
Berenson  would  have  it,  to  stimulate 
our  consciousness  of  tactile  values,  but 
to  satisfy  primarily  our  desire  of  decora- 
tive beauty.  Whether  the  expression  of 
sentiment  and  beauty  or  of  form  and 
movement  constitutes  the  highest  art 
may  not  here  be  discussed,  but  certainly 
Mr.  Douglas's  study  of  Angelico  is  one  of 
the  most  exhaustive  and  masterly  works 
of  the  kind  in  English.  To  follow  the 
artist  with  Mr.  Douglas  from  his  early 
style,  shown  in  his  miniature-like  paint- 
ing of  reliquaries,  to  the  supreme  un- 
folding of  his  powers  as  a  figure  painter 
in  the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  is  to  read 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  quattro- 
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cento  art.  The  argument  is  authenticated 
at  every  step  by  the  presentation  of 
Angehco's  pictures.  The  illustrations  are 
abundant  and  superbly  reproduced. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  succeeded,  also,  in  be- 
ing interesting  as  well  as  scientific.  We 
might  almost  apply  to  him  the  words  he 
uses  to  describe  his  admired  artist  as 
"  one  who  loved  so  the  colored  things 
of  life,  flowers  and  splendid  vestments 
and  bright  pigments  and  the  flower-like 
faces  of  little  children." 

Barbizon  •Days,  Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau, 
Barye.'TBy  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 
New  York:   A.  Wessels  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

Barbizon  was  discovered,  in  1824,  by 
two  artists,  Claude  Aligny  and  Phillippe 
Le  Dieu,  who  came  to  Fontainebleau  to 
visit  the  director  of  a  porcelain  manufac- 
tory. The  three  set  out  one  day  to  ex- 
plore the  neighboring  forest,  and  by 
nightfall  had  lost  their  way.  So  it  was 
they  stumbled  on  the  little  village  of 
Barbizon,  and  on  the  house  of  Frangois 
Ganne,  a  thrifty  peasant,  who  with  his 
wife  occupied  two  rooms,  one  for  work 
and  one  for  living.  Word  was  sent  to 
Paris  of  the  lovely  virgin  scenery  and  of 
the  simple  peasant  life  discovered  thus 
accidentally,  and  in  a  short  time  the  place 


was  invaded  by  a  host  of  enthusiastic  ar- 
tists. What  came  of  this  fresh  "  return 
to  nature  " — the  landscape  painting  of 
Corot  and  Rousseau,  the  peasant  pic- 
tures of  Millet,  and  the  work  of  the  other 
painters  and  sculptors,  Diaz,  Troyon, 
Barye,  to  name  no  more — all  this  is 
known  to  the  world.  Professor  Smith's 
book  brings  together  pleasantly  the  coun- 
try and  the  artists,  showing  how  the  in- 
spiration of  the  latter  grew  naturally 
from  the  former.  The  many  illustra- 
tions are  an  essential  part  of  the  book 
and  render  the  men  and  their  work  and 
life  more  real  to  the  reader. 

Lorenzo  Lotto.  An  Essay  in  Constructive 
Art  Criticism.  By  Bernhard  Berenson. 
Revised  edition  with  additional  illustra- 
tions. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
^6.00. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention 
once  again  to  the  high  qualities  of  Mr. 
Berenson's  critical  writing  or  to  the  na- 
ture oi  this  study  of  Lorenzo  Lotto.  In- 
deed, we  had  occasion  only  recently  to 
point  out  the  peculiar  position  occupied 
by  this  book  in  the  critic's  general  scheme 
of  work.  The  revisions  incorporated  in 
the  present  edition  and  the  additional 
illustrations  increase  its  value  consider- 
ably. 


Barye's  House.     From  "  Barbizon  Days 
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Glengarry    School    Days.      By  Ralph  Connor,     niind      as       stiff-jointed       puppets       who 
New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $,.25.     j^j^^^j   ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^p^^^ 

"  Play   the   game !  "   commands   John  ^ 

Craven,    the    Master    of    the    Twentieth     Cape  Cod  Ballads.     By  Joe  Lincoln,   Trenton: 
(log)    School  in  Glengarry,  as  he  gen-  Albert  Brandt,  *i.25 

erals  his  team  to  victory  in  their  famous  if  one  sought  for  the  literary  parentage 
Shinny  contest  with  the 
])oastful  champions  of  the 
"arrogant  and  mighty 
Front."  And  play  the  game 
is  the  master-rule  by  which 
all  success  in  whatsoever 
field  has  been  won  since  the 
world  began.  It  is  only  by 
forgetting  one's  self,  throw- 
ing one's  self,  mind  and 
heart,  into  the  zest  of  it; 
playing  it  (not  at  it)  fairly 
and  squarely,  with  no  shirk- 
ing or  dallying,  no  in- 
dulgence in  foul-play  or 
dependence  upon  flukes, 
that  a  man  really  wins  out 
in  the  end,  whether  it  be  in 
life,  letters  or — shinny. 
Ralph  Connor,  the  writer 
of  Glengarry  School  Days, 
plays  his  game  w^ith  a  sin- 
cerity so  absolutely  con- 
vincing that  one  is  swept 
along  by  his  masterly  im- 
pulse through  page  after 
page,  feeling  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  life  he  depicts, 
and  face  to  face  with  the 
characters  he  delineates. 
Those  who  have  read  "  The 
Man  from  Glengarry  "  will 
need  no  introduction  to  the 
minister's  wife,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, who  here,  as  there,  is 
the  real  heroine  of  the 
book.  A  more  potent  and 
illuminating  portrayal  of 
noble  womanhood  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  con- 
t'^mporary  fiction,  while  the 
vivid,  intelligent  picture  of  her  young  of  these  poems  of  humble  life  he  would 
son  Hughie  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  tri-  find  it  in  Bret  Harte  and  James  Whit- 
umphant  a  performance.  One  feels  a  per-  comb  Riley,  with  a  touch  here  and  there 
sonal  intimacy  with  the  two  Masters,  of  the  larger  ocean  breath  from  Kipling, 
such  as  one  never  experienced  in  the  case  But  the  scenes  and  the  people  described 
of  one's  own  teachers  in  real  life  unless,  are  the  genuine  product  of  Cape  Cod. 
indeed,  these  happened  to  be  of  the  rare  We  read  with  unfeigned  pleasure  these 
sort  that  played  the  game  in  their  own  ballads,  half  humorous  and  half  regret- 
turn  and  time  and  thereby  escaped  ful,  of  the  cod-fisher,  old  daguerreo- 
the    fate    of    figuring    forever    in    one's    types,  the  school-committee  man.  the  tin 


"SLOWLY  THOMAS  EXTRACTED  THE  MANUSCRIPT 
FROM  HIS  TROUSERS'  POCKET." 

From   "  nipmriirry   School   Days." 

Cop.vrifrht.    1902.    Fleming    \\.    Rovoll   Company. 
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peddler,  winter  nights  at  home,  and  the 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  New 
England  life  just  passing  away.  The 
verses  would  be  better  if  the  writer  dis- 
tinguished more  unerringly  between  what 
is  simple  and  what  is  merely  common- 
place, but  they  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
tertaining. The  influence  of  Kipling 
may  be  felt  in  the  refrain  of  the  opening 
poem : 

"  To  some  the  gain,  to  some  the  loss, 
To  each  the  chance,  the  risk,  the  Ught; 
For  men  must  die  that  men  may  live — 
Lord',  may  we  steer  our  course  aright." 


The  Bible  for  Children.  Arranged  from  the 
King  James  Version,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Rev  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter, D.D.  With  24  full-page  illustrations 
from  the  Old  Masters.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co.,  ^3.00 

This  is  not  a  mangling  of  the  Bible,  but 
an  arrangement  of  it,  with  omissions,  so 
as  to  form  a  consecutive  narrative  suit- 
able for  young  readers.  The  large-page 
volume  is  handsomely  printed  in  clear 
generous  type.  It  is  appropriately 
divided  into  chapters  and  paragraphs, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  common 
verse  divisions.  The  poetical  parts  are 
printed  as  poetry.  It  is  a  work  admi- 
rably suited  for  children,  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  and  will  doubtless  find  its  way 
into  manv  families. 


William  Morris :  Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist. 
By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  With  13  photo- 
gravure and  24  half-tone  illustrations  and 
one  colored  plate.  New  York :  G  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  ^3.50  net. 

Miss  Cary  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  the  many  interests,  personal  and 
artistic,  of  Morris's  into  one  clear  and 
harmonious  picture,  and  has  thus  justi- 
fied the  existence  of  ,a  book  which  might 
have  seemed  superfluous  after  Mackail's 
admirable  biography.  The  keynote  to  her 
understanding  of  Morris  may  be  found 
in  a  sentence  of  the  first  chapter : 

"  The  very  opposite  of  Rossetti,  with  whose 
'school  '  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  mistakenly 
identified,  his  nature  was  as  single  as  his  ac- 
complishment was  complex,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  it  is  possible  to  get  a  just 
idea  of  both  the  former  and  the  latter  is  to 
regard  him  as  a  man  of  one  preoccupation 
amounting  to  an  obsession,  the  reconstruction 


of  social  and  industrial  life  according  to  an 
ideal  based  upon  the  more  poetic  aspects  of  the 
Middle  Ages." 

Morris  was,  indeed,  the  chief  whimsical 
dilettante  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
to  follow  the  many  activities  of  his  hand 
and  brain  is  to  get  a  good  idea  of  one  of 
the  great  renovating  currents  that  raised 
the  "  lesser  arts  "  of  the  age.  Many  of 
Miss  Gary's  criticisms  are  subtle  and  dis- 
criminating, as  when,  for  instance,  she 
calls  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  the  "  echo 
of  great  poetry  without  its  living  voice." 
The  illustrations  of  the  book,  besides  be- 
ing attractive  in  themselves,  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  presentation  of  the  crafts- 
man's life. 

Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  and  Notes.  Supervis- 
ing editor,  John  Henry  Wright,  Professor 
of  r.reek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  volume  of  selections  of 
Greek  prose  and  poetry  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice.  At  least  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  name  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind  which  gives,  in  con- 
crete examples,  such  a  well-ordered  con- 
spectus of  the  different  forms  of  literary 
expression  by  means  of  which  the  Hel- 
lenic mind  manifested  its  infinite  variety, 
freshness,  lucidity  and  spontaneous  vi- 
tality. Of  course,  any  such  collection 
must  be.  to  some  extent  unsatisfactory. 
A  dozen  such  volumes  would  not  contain 
all  the  masterpieces  which  have  as  good 
a  claim  to  be  considered  representative  as 
those  selected  by  the  present  editor.  The 
wealth  and  abundance  of  the  material 
precludes  the  possibility  of  complete- 
ness. All  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the 
specimens  chosen  should  exhibit  the  re- 
lation of  the  different  forms  of  Greek 
thought  to  one  another,  their  develop- 
ment and  interaction ;  and  this  the  editor 
has  done.  The  translations  are  all  the 
work  of  masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; great  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  time,  Bryant,  Symonds,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Rossetti,  etc.  The  selections  from 
the  several  authors  are  accompanied  by 
short  biographical  sketches  and  other 
notes  in  which  the  reader  will  find  just 
the  amount  of  information  he  needs  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  the  master- 
l)ieces  that  follow. 
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American  Masters  of  Painting.  Illustrated 
with  Examples  of  their  Work.  By  Charles 
H.  Caffin.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  ;$3  00. 

Mr.  CafTin  has  given  us  the  best  and 
most  serious  study  of  American  painting 
yet  written,  and  the  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions now  added  to  the  book  increase  its 
value  decidedly.  To  read  through  these 
chapters  on  Innes,  La  Farge,  Whistler, 
Sargent,  Homer,  Abbey,  Fuller,  Martin, 
Brush,  Wyant,  Tryon,  Walker  and 
Stuart,  with  examples  of  their  work  be- 
fore the  eye,  will  give  most  people  a  new 
appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  by 
American  artists. 

Early  Christianity  and  Paganism.  By  H. 
Donald  M.  Spence,  D.D.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.,   $4  00  net. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  presents  un- 
der the  above  title  a  popular  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  313.  The 
keynote  of  the  writer's  method  is  struck 
in  the  opening  paragraph  hy  a  quotation 
from  Professor  Sanday  to  the  effect  that 
St.  Paul  was  "  surrounded,  penetrated, 
permeated  by  the  Supernatural."  Dean 
Spence  improves  upon  this  by  going  on 
to  declare  that  "  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  during  the  280 
years,  etc.,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
story  of  a  period  on  the  whole  permeated 
with  the  Supernatural."  Having  thus 
set  time  limits  to  the  supernatural,  it  is, 
of  course,  easy  for  the  historian  to  ex- 
plain any  knotty  points  in  the  period  so 
defined  by  a  simple  reference  to  his 
formula.  In  a  work  built  upon  such  a 
basis  as  this  one  could  hardly  demand  a 
strictly  scientific  treatment;  but,  making 
all  allowances  for  the  obvious  intention 
to  edify,  the  narrative  is  less  purely  tra- 
ditional than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  author  has  evidently  read,  not  too 
widely,  but  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  in 
the  later  material  and  supports  his  state- 
ments by  frequent  references  to  his 
sources.  To  be  sure,  one  might  ask  for 
a  more  profound  authority  on  the  Jews 
in  ancient  Rome  than  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford (p.  33),  but  Dean  Spence  knows  his 
Lightfoot  and  his  Ramsay,  and  here  and 
there  shows  signs  of  individual  work  in 
the  originals.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  treatment  of  the  party 
conflicts  within  the  Church,  notably  in 


Rome  and  Northern  Africa,  in  which  the 
policy  of  liberality  toward  the  feeljle 
ones  in  the  faith  was  once  for  all  estab- 
lished. The  Dean's  style  of  presentation 
suggests  rather  too  much  the  clerical  or- 
ator. At  times  it  is  not  free  from  a  cer- 
tain "  dressiness,"  a  manifest  seeking  af- 
ter impressive  turns  of  speech  that  of- 
fends good  taste ;  yet  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  this  style  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  same  reading  public  which  can 
be  moved  by  the  dedication  to  the  Dear 
Memory  of  Victoria,  R.  I.,  and  the 
touching  acknowledgment  of  the  gra- 
cious approval  of  the  same  by  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  England.  The  same 
kind  of  popular  and  edifying  appeal  is 
made  in  the  numerous  illustrations. 
They  are  chiefly  from  ordinary  photo- 
graphs of  Roman  views,  portraits  of  em- 
perors, the  results  of  excavations  in  the 
catacombs  and  imaginative  modern 
paintings. 

The  Story  of  Verona.  By  Alcthea  Wiel. 
Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen  and  Helen 
M    James      The  Macmillan  Co.,  ;?2.oo. 

This  is  a  work  based  on  original  au- 
thorities with  which  Madame  Wiel  ex- 
hibits a  thorough  familiarity,  at  the 
same  time  using  her  knowledge  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  discrimination.  It  is 
written  in  quiet,  almost  pedestrian  style, 
and  a  little  more  enthusiasm  in  describ- 
ing the  tragic  and  romantic  incidents 
which  mark  the  whole  course  of  Ve- 
rona's history  from  her  rise  into  prom- 
inence, long  before  the  Christian  era,  un- 
til the  triumphant  entry  of  Victor 
Emanuel's  soldiers  within  its  walls  in 
1866,  would  have  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  reader.  But  even  when  pre- 
sented with  entire  plainness  and  simplic- 
ity of  statement,  the  story  of  such  blood- 
curdling medieval  tyrants  as  Ezzelino  da 
Romano,  Cansignorio  della  Scala  and 
such  like,  is  sufficiently  interesting.  The 
most  attractive  chapters  are  those  that 
describe  the  court  of  the  Scaligers,  a 
family  which  for  its  crimes,  culture  and 
fascinating  qualities  generally,  ranked 
almost  as  high  as  the  Medici.  Madame 
Wiel  has  made  a  careful,  minute  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  little  city's  arena 
— older  than  the  Coliseum  and  only  sec- 
ond to  it  in  importance — its  castles, 
churches    and    pictures.      Her    account, 
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also,  of  its  different  schools  of  painting 
is  very  full  and  lucid.  We  have  also  a 
brief  but  vigorous  sketch  of  the  illus- 
trious literati  and  scholars,  who,  begin- 
ning with  Catullus,  have  stamped  Ve- 
rona's existence  with  a  special  and  dis- 
tinctive note  and  made  her  soil  classic.  Is 
not  the  author  mistaken  in  including  Ju- 
lius Caesar  Scaliger  among  them?  Tira- 
boschi  describes  him  as  a  native  of  Pa- 
dua, and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  that  city 
has  been  accepted  as  his  birthplace  by  all 
the  biographers  of  the  famous  human- 
ist, whose  attempt,  by  the  way,  to  connect 
himself  with  the  great  Veronese  family 
by  taking  the  name  of  Scaliger  was  an 
audacious  imposture. 

Kuloskap  the  Master,  and  Other  Algonquin 
Poems.  Translated  Metrically  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leiand  and  John  Dyneley  Prince. 
New  York  :   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  ;^2.oo. 

This   volume,    we    fear,    contains   the 
last  literary  work  of  the  aged  author  of 
"  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads,"  for  the  last 
intelligence   left   the   octogenarian   very 
ill  in  his  Italian  home.    With  Mr.  Leiand 
is   associated,   as   editor  and   translator, 
Professor  Prince,  of  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, whose  unusual  facility  in  acquiring 
languages  has  not  been  staggered  by  the 
polysynthetic  structure  of  the  Algonquin 
dialects.     We  have  translations  in  rude 
Indian  measure  from  both  authors,  and 
admirable    introductions    as    well    from 
both.    This  is  not  the  first  work  that  they 
have  done  in  this  field,  altho  Mr.  Leiand 
had   hitherto   been   interested   rather   in 
the  literary  and  legendary  field  and  Pro- 
fessor   Prince    in    the    linguistic.     One 
cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  beauty 
of  the  imagination  of  these  savage  poets, 
which  is  sometimes  almost  Greek,  and  at 
another  time   Norse,  in  its  suggestions. 
We  are  not  certain  that  a  Christian  ele- 
ment has  not  entered  into  the  stories  of 
the  creation  of  animals  and  their  naming 
by   Kuloskap,   who   is  the  mighty  hero 
of  twenty-eight  poems.     These  are  fol- 
lowed by  thirteen  witchcraft  poems  and 
nine  delightful  lyrics.     The  story  of  the 
attack  of  the  squirrels  on  Lappilatwan, 
the  tree  fungus,  and  its  defense  by  the 
united  army  of  wasps,  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  midges,  is  really  dainty  in  its  woodsy 
freshness;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  scarlet  tanager  and 


the  red  autumn  leaf.  An  appendix  gives 
text  and  translation  of  a  portion  of  the 
"  Wampum  Records,"  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  Indians,  which  Professor  Prince 
took  down  from  the  lips  of  old  Indians. 
They  give  the  native  history  of  the  tribe 
and  their  ceremonies  and  liturgies,  and 
are  of  great  historical  value.  These 
treasures,  just  saved  from  utter  loss,  per- 
ishing among  the  Indians  of  Maine  and 
the  Canadian  coasts,  indicate  what  a 
wealth  of  story  and  legend  once  gathered 
about  our  Eastern  hills  and  rivers.  It 
has  the  same  beauty  as  the  Norse 
myths,  only  it  belongs  to  a  vanishing  peo- 
ple, whose  tenderer  and  more  poetic 
genius  our  scholars  even  have  hardly 
suspected. 

A  Fighting  Frigate  and  Other  Essays  and 
Addresses.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  fr. 50  net. 

A  collection  of  eulogies  and  orations 
delivered  by  the  Massachusetts  Senator 
on  various  occasions,  marked  in  many  in- 
stances by  much  historical  research  and 
captivating  eloquence.     But  we  do  not 
quite  understand  why  the  address  on  the 
occasion   of  the   return   of   the   famous 
"  Constitution  "  from  Portsmouth  to  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard   should  be  selected  to 
furnish  a  title  for  the  book — which  has 
nothing  else  of  a  naval  or  nautical  char- 
acter in  it.    We  also  observe  that  the  or- 
ator has  nothing  to  say  about  why  the 
old  fighter  was  stupidly  selected  in  1878 
to  carry  a  cargo   of   sewing  machines, 
dental  apparatus  and  soap  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.     It  might  have  been  worth 
remarking  that  she  resented  this  insult 
after  her  own  fashion,  for  doubtless  rec- 
ognizing the  British  Island  as  a  natural 
enemy,  and  having  no  gun  handy,   she 
incontinently  essayed  in  a  fog  to   ram 
Dover  Cliffs,  and  only  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment was  induced  to  keep  off.     Neither 
do  we  find  that  Senator  Lodge  notes  her 
equally   indefensible    removal   from    the 
Naval   Academy.     Recently  we  believe 
she  has  been  turned  over  to  some  patri- 
otic societies  which  propose  to  refit  her 
and  put  her  to  some  use  not  definitely  un- 
derstood.   She  ought  to  be  rerigged  just 
as    she    was    when    she    thrashed    the 
"  Guerriere,"  and  officered  by  the  fine  old 
veterans  of  the   retired   list.     Then   es- 
corted by  the  whole  North  Atlantic  bat- 
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tie  ship  squadron  she  should  be  sent  un- 
der her  own  canvas  to  Annapolis,  there 
to  be  permanently  moored  and  main- 
tained like  Nelson's  ''  Victory,"  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  to  the  young  mid- 
shipmen of  the  valor  and  devotion  of 
their  elder  brethren  of  the  sea. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine.  Its  History 
and  Romance  from  1620  to  1902.  By  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin.  New  Yoik:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  ^2. 00  net. 

American  Merchant  Ships  and  Sailors.  By 
Willis  J.  Abbott.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  ;^2.oo  net. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury found  us  the  second  sea-faring  peo- 
ple in  point  of  number  of  vessels,  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  finds  us  with 
merchant  ships  so  few  that  they  convey 
less  than  one-tenth  of  our  own  sea- 
borne commerce  and  almost  none  of  that 
of  other  nations.  Our  fighting  navy  is 
one  of  the  four  great  sea  powers  of  the 
world,  yet  our  merchant  navy  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  a  naval  reserve  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  even  so  brief  a  war  as 
that  which  we  had  with  Spain.  After 
forty  years  of  decline,  our  shipyards  are 
now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  activity, 
and  it  is  obviously  this  quickening  of 
national  interest  in  maritime  affairs 
which  accounts  for  the  appearance  co- 
incidently  of  two  books,  each  having  for 
its  subject  the  history  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Mr.  Marvin's  work 
is  a  history  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
since  it  traces  the  development  and  de- 
cline of  the  shipping  industry  in 
chronological  sequence  from  the  vessels 
of  the  colonies  onward.  The  famous 
early  voyages  of  India,  the  romantic 
stories  of  the  whalemen  and  the  deep 
sea  fisheries,  the  rise  and  decadence  of 
the  Yankee  clipper  and  the  making  of 
the  Great  Lake  fleet  are  recounted  with 
especial  narrative  skill.  The  error  of 
most  books  on  commercial  shipping  is 
their  tendency  to  bewilder  the  reader  with 
statistics  and  technicalities.  Mr.  Marvin 
is  exceedingly  happy  in  keeping  these  in 
the  background,  while  at  the  same  time 
omitting  no  necessary  information,  and 
he  has  besides  managed  to  relieve  his 
facts — which  show  long  and  careful  re- 
search— with  sufficient  anecdote  and 
allusion  to  render  his  book  very  inter- 
esting and  readable.     If  it  had  an  ade- 


quate index  it  would  be  of  much  value 
also  for  purposes  of  reference.  Mr. 
Abbott's  book,  being  about  everything 
nautical  except  the  navy,  hardly  fits  its 
title.  There  is  little  continuity  in  it,  the 
several  topics  being  each  exhausted  in 
separate  chapters,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  lake  commerce 
and  the  early  navigation  of  the  Western 
rivers.  The  author's  discursiveness  is 
shown  by  the  admission  of  long  accounts 
of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  Arctic 
adventure  and  pilotage.  It  is  an  inter- 
estingly written  compilation,  however, 
and  a  good  book  to  give  to  a  boy  to  read. 
It  has  no  index. 

Asiatic  Russia.  By  George  Frederick  Wright. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  Two 
vols.,  $7.^0  net. 

The  completion  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way  and   the   opening   of   trans-Asiatic 
traffic  across  the  great  Russian  domin- 
ion make  this  work  of  timely  interest, 
and  as  it  is  a  result  of  the  travels  of  its 
author  it  has  not  only  the  accuracy,  but 
the  freshness  which  comes  from  personal 
impressions     and    observations.      It     is 
encyclopedic  in   its   scope.     There   is   a 
very  complete  exposition  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  whole  vast  territory,  a 
history  of  the  Russian  occupation  and 
colonization,  a  description  of  its  political 
divisions,  the  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical conditions,  a  good  summary  of  the 
natural  history,  and  finally  a  useful  bib- 
liography.    An    abundance    of    illustra- 
tions and  several  excellent  maps  are  pro- 
vided.    The  author  vigorously  disputes 
many  of  Mr.  George  Kennan's  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  exile  system,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  number  of  banishments 
without  formal  trial  before  the  courts, 
and  shows  that  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably of  persons  already  convicted  or  os- 
tracised by  the  mirs  or  communes  and 
simply  turned  over  to  the  general  Gov- 
ernment  for   deportation.     The   prisons 
of  Siberia  he  regards  as  no  worse  than 
some  in  the  United  States,  descriptions 
of   which   he   quotes — altho   we    fail   to 
see   how  the   plurality  of  wrongs   fur- 
nishes any  palliative  argument;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  decides  that  the  prisoners 
in  Siberia  are  "  treated  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit."     As  the  exile 
system  has  been  radically  changed  by  the 
Imperial  edict  of  June,  1900,  it  seems  to 
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us  that  the  results  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion will  furnish  the  best  criterion  for  the 
past.  The  style  is  didactic,  and  the 
whole  book  better  suited  for  study  than 
for  general  reading.  As  a  work  of  ref- 
erence, it  is  the  most  comprehensive  on 
the  subject,  and  will  hold  that  position, 
we  imagine,  for  a  long  time. 

Some  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question. 
By  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Boston  :  American 
Unitarian  Association,  ^Jli.oo  net. 

Colonel  Wright,  in  these  four  essays, 
treats  of  religion  in  relation  to  sociology, 
the  relation  of  political  economy  to  the 
labor  question,  the  factory  as  an  element 
in  civilization  and  the  ethics  of  prison  la- 
bor. "  Political  economy,"  he  writes, 
"  needs  new  life,  a  warmer  blood  and  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  sin- 
ews of  production ;  and  when  this  appre- 
ciation comes  to  it  or  is  forced  upon  it 
the  science  will  become  a  moral  philos- 
ophy as  well."  He  sees  small  hope  for  a 
settlement  of  conditions  through  in- 
creased state  activity,  laying  great  stress 
upon  a  moralization  of  capital  and  of  la- 
bor. With  Socialism  he  has  small  pa- 
tience, tho  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
words  of  the  German  evangelical,  Ru- 
dolph Todt,  that  ''  political  economy  is 
the  anatomy  which  makes  known  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  social ;  socialism  is 
the  pathology  that  describes  the  maladies 
of  society."  Agreeing  so  far  with  the 
German,  he  finds  further  matter  for 
agreement  in  the  statement  that  "  the 
Church  represents  the  therapeutics  that 
prescribe  the  proper  remedies."  The 
essay  on  "  The  Factory  as  an  Element  in 
Civilization,"  tho  in  some  respects  com- 
mendable, is  marred  by  a  number  of  mis- 
statements and  incorrect  assumptions, 
and  often  by  wholly  fallacious  reasoning. 

Literary  Notes 

"  Rembrandt,  a  Critical  Essay,"  by  Au- 
guste  Breal,  in  The  Popular  Library  of  Art, 
is  an  excellent  study  of  that  artist.  (E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.;  75  cents.)  - 

Marion    Crawford's    "Ave    Roma    Im- 

'mortalis  "  is  now  issued  in  a  new  one-volume 
edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  $3.00  net.) 

"  The  Virginians  "  has  now  been  issued 

\n  Thackeray's  prose  works  edited  by  Walter 


Jerrold  and  illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
(The  Macmillan  Company;  three  volumes, 
$3.00.) 

. . . . "  Alma  Tadema,"  by  Helen  Zimmern, 
and  "  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones,"  by  Malcolm 
Bell,  have  appeared  in  Bell's  Miniature  Series 
of  Painters.  (The  Macmillan  Company;  50 
cents  each.) 

.  . .  .John  Lane's  one-volume  edition  of  "  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends,"  illustrated  by  Herbert 
Cole,  is,  price  and  all  things  considered,  one 
of  the  choicest  reprints  of  the  season.  We 
recommend  the  book  heartily.     (Price,  $1.50.) 

...."A  Book  of  Old  English  Ballads,"  il- 
lustrated by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  and 
with  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
presents  a  collection  of  the  more  popular  bal- 
lads in  attractive  form.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net.) 

. ..  .Readers  of  Scott  and  travelers  in  Scot- 
land will  find  satisfaction  in  "  The  Scott  Coun- 
try," by  W.  S.  Crockett.  The  volume  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  the  text  is  decidedly  more  in- 
teresting than  the  text  of  such  books  is  wont  to 
be.     (The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.00  net.) 

....  Many  admirers  of  the  late  Clarence  King 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  his  "  Mountaineer- 
ing in  the  Sierra  Nevada  "  has  been  reissued. 
The  publishers  do  not  exaggerate  in  calling  the 
book  "  a  genuine  classic  of  American  litera- 
ture."    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50.) 

....  Among  the  books  in  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son's  list  may  be  mentioned  "  John  Mac- 
kensie,  South  African  Missionary  and  States- 
man," by  W.  D.  Mackensie ;  "  The  Martyr 
Isle,  Erromauga,"  by  H.  A.  Robertson; 
"Brooks  by  the  Traveler's  Way,"  by  J.  H. 
Jowett. 

....  We  have  received  four  new  volumes  in 
the  Riverside  Art  Series,  "  Correggio," 
"Landseer,"  "Van  Dyck "  and  "Tuscan 
Sculpture,"  all  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  These 
monographs  are  provided  with  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  and  are  always  pleasantly 
written.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  75  cents 
net  each.) 

...."Sufi  Interpretations  of  the  Quatrains 
of  Omar  Khayyam  and  Fitzgerald,"  by  C.  H. 
A.  Bjerregaard,  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  Fitz- 
gerald's stanzas,  with  a  running  commentary 
on  the  opposite  pages,  which  unfolds  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  symbolism.  We  shall 
review  the  book  later  at  greater  length.  (J. 
F.  Taylor  &  Co.;  $5.00.) 

. . .  .The  contents  of  Francis  M.  Ware's  vol- 
ume on  "  Our  Noblest  Friend,  the  Horse," 
are  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  parts :  "  Horse 
Nature,"  "  Horse  Education,"  "  Choosing  and 
Using  Horses,"  "  The  Proper  Treatment  of 
Horses,"  "Health  and  Comfort,"  "The 
Stable."  The  book  is  fully  illustrated.  (L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. ;  $1.20  net.) 
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.  . .  .Those  who  find  the  length  of  Parkman's 
scries  of  histories  rather  formidable  will  wel- 
come "  The  Struggle  for  a  Continent,"  by  Pel- 
ham  Edgar,  Ph.D.  By  means  of  generous  se- 
lections, with  here  and  there  a  few  words  of 
his  own  by  way  of  connections.  Dr.  Edgar  has 
put  into  a  single  volume  the  complete  narra- 
tive of  the  French  and  English  period  as  re- 
lated by  Parkman.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net.) 

....According  to  the  London  Times  it  was 
not  William  J.  Bryan,  but  Roden  Noel,  who 
invented  the  phrase  about  "  crucifying  man- 
kind upon  a  cross  of  gold."  The  original  lines 
in  Roden  Noel's  poem,  which  have,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gold  standard,  are  as 
follows : 

"  Dominant  o'er  us  glares  the  cross  of  gold, 
And  haughty  hierarchies  manifold 
Brandish  the  symbol  for  a  flaming  sword, 
Kneel  to  the  Cross,  and  crucify  the  Lord ! 
Friend  of  the  lowly,  fainting  on  the  wood, 
Behold  thy  poor  upon  a  golden  rood !  " 

....For  those  who  are  buying  Christmas 
books  we  mention  several  volumes  of  verse 
better  than  the  average — indeed,  good  in  their 
kind.  "  Tudor  and  Stuart  Love  Songs  "  have 
been  selected  and  edited  by  J.  Potter  Briscoe 
and  sit  well  together  in  a  volume  (Dutton, 
$1.50).  After  several  years  of  silence  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  has  published  a  volume 
called  "  The  Book  of  Joyous  Children,"  whose 
title  proclaims  its  character ;  the  book  is  at- 
tractively made  and  illustrated  (Scribners, 
$1.50  net).  "  Rhymes  and  Roundelays  from 
Life  "  is  another  volume  whose  title  is  self- 
explanatory  ;  a  number  of  clever  poems  and 
pictures  from  that  magazine  are  here  collected 
together  (Life  Publishing  Company).  Not 
from  one  magazine,  but  from  many,  come  the 
rimes  that  make  up  the  book  called  "  Ping- 
Pong  Verse"  (Dana  Estes,  75  cents,  net). 
Edward  Sandford  Martin's  "  Poems  and 
Verses  "  are  composed  of  mingled  serious  and 
gay  as  every  one  knows  (Harpers,  $1.25  net). 
"  In  Merry  Mood,"  by  Nixon  Waterman,  is,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  "a  book  of  cheerful  rimes  " 
(Forbes  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Entirely  serious,  with 
something  of  the  subtle  substance  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's  work,  are  the  "  Poems,"  by  Mary 
Olcott  (Lane).  Those  who  read  not  many 
months  ago  the  Letters  of  Gail  Hamilton  and 
are  familiar  with  her  prose  work  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  her  verses  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  her  sister,  H.  Augusta  Dodge, 
under  the  title  "  Chips,  Fragments  and 
Vestiges"  (Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.20  net).  "Every 
Day  in  the  Year "  is  a  collection  of  poems 
edited  by  James  L.  Ford  and  Mary  K.  Ford, 
celebrating  some  event  of  the  successive  days ; 
it  is  an  epitome  of  history  in  verse,  so  to 
speak  (Dodd,  $1.60  net).  Of  some  of  these 
volumes  we  shall  h?^ve  more  to  say  at  another 
time. 


Pebbles 

"  The  engagement  is  broken." 
"Ah!  ring  off?" 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
.  ,.  .He:  "  Won't  you  sit  in  this  chair,  Misi 
Spooner?"     Miss   Spooner:    "After   you." — 
Punch. 

....  We  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  no 
Atchison  man  ever  parted  with  money  to  be 
spent  on  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

Algernon  Jones  ate  Paris  Green, 
And  died  all  over  the  carpet  clean. 
The  loss  of  the  rug  piqued  Algie's  father. 
Who  remarked,  "  He  always  was  a  bother." 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

....  It  is  becoming  a  serious  fad  in  Atchison 
for  young  mothers  to  wrap  gauzy  stuff  over 
their  heads  and  shirt  waists,  hold  their  naked 
babies  in  their  arms  and  be  photographed  as 
the  Modern  Madonna.  It  is  the  very  latest 
thing  in  Art. — Atchison  Globe. 

The  Sultana  wore  trousers  of  taffeta, 
(Having  purchased  a  yard  and  a  haffeta. 

Bargain),  and,  now, 

See  the  courtiers  kow-tow ! 
Not  a  soul  of  them  ventures  to  laffeta. 
— The   Delineator. 

....A  wealthy  brewer  in  Montreal  built  a 
church,  and  inscribed  on  it :  "  This  church  was 
erected  by  Thomas  Molson  at  his  sole  expense. 
Hebrews  xi."  Some  college  wags  altered  the 
inscription  so  as  to  make  it  read :  "  This  church 
was  erected  by  Thomas  Molson  at  his  soul's 
expense.    He  brews  XX." — Christian  Life. 

....The  face  of  the  plutocrat  became  dis- 
torted with  rage  and  benevolence.  "  Does  the 
jealous,  pin  headed,  egotistical  whelp  pretend 
to  love  his  fellow  men  as  well  as  I  do?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  firmly  set  jaws.  "  Is  he  trying  to 
compete  with  me  in  the  work  of  making  them 
happy?  I'll  show  the  infernal  cad!"  Here- 
upon he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  agents,  inclos- 
ing a  check  for  $5,000,000  and  instructing  them 
to  build  and  endow  an  opposition  hospital 
twice  as  fine  as  the  one  projected  by  the  other 
plutocrat. — Chicago  Tribune. 

...  .A  good  many  years  ago  if  a  man  gave 
a  girl  the  shake,  she  pined,  accumulated  a  lot 
of  hectic  flushes,  grew  frail,  and  finally  faded 
away,  to  reappear  later  in  poetry  as  standing 
at  heaven's  gate.  At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  last 
night,  the  groom  didn't  show  up  for  the  wed- 
ding. Insted  of  fainting  away.  Miss  Jeredoct, 
the  bride-to-be,  fixed  up  a  dummy  of  a  man 
with  straw  and  old  pants,  put  it  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  proved  a  gay  hostess.  And  isn't 
the  change  a  relief?  And,  to  forestall  any  suf- 
fragist about  to  make  the  remark,  isn't  the 
straw  in  old  pants  about  as  good  a  man  as  most 
girls  get? — A,tchi^.on  Globe. 
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An  Extraordinary  Discovery 

The  history  of  early  law  will  have  to 
be  rewritten.  Moses  can  no  longer  stand 
as  the  oldest  known  lawgiver.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  charge  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch contains  legislation  too  minute 
and  elaborate  to  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Exodus.  A  Babylonian  law  code  has 
been  dug  up  in  Persia  nearly  a  thousand 
years  older  than  Moses.  We  can  antici- 
pate the  delight  of  Sayce  and  Hommel, 
in  their  attacks  on  the  critics. 

Hammurabi  was  King  of  Babylon 
about  2300  B.  C.  He  is  the  "  Amraphel, 
King  of  Shinar,"  of  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  who  led  the  confederate 
army  that  captured  the  cities  of  the  plain 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 
He  established  a  great  Semitic  Empire 
and  made  Babylon  its  capital  and  Marduk 
its  chief  god.  His  empire  covered  all  the 
known  East,  from  Elam,  or  Persia,  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

During  the  last  ten  years  M.  de  Mor- 
gan has  been  employed  by  the  French 
Government  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Susa, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Elam.  This  was 
*'  Shushan,  the  palace  "  of  Xerxes,  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther ;  where 
Nehemiah  was  cup  bearer  to  the  king, 
and  here  after  the  accession  of  Cyrus  the 
Achsemenian  Kings  of  Persia  held  their 
winter  court,  and  their  summer  court  at 
Persepolis,  whose  columns  have  been  the 
admiration  of  travelers  and  the  reputed 
abode  of  jinns  and  af rites,  where  was  the 
throne  of  Jemshid  and  where 

"  iinnnmbered  rubies  burn 
Beneath  the  pillars  of  Chilminar." 

Susa  was  visited  and  identified  by  Raw- 
linson  and  Loftus  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  and  its  palace  of  the  Persian  kings 
was  explored  a  dozen  years  ago  by  the 
Frenchman,  Dieulafoy,  and  his  brave 
wife  in  masculine  attire,  and  their  discov- 
eries were  published  in  somewhat  sen- 
sational style. 

M.  de  Morgan  is  a  more  careful  schol- 
ar, and  had  already  gained  his  experience 
in  Egyptian  exploration.    He  )^ne\y  from 
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the  Babylonian  records,  and  especially 
from  the  mention  of  Elam  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions  found  at  Nippur  by  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters,  that 
Susa  was  a  famous  capital  of  Elam  at 
least  3000  years  B.  C. ;  and  he  dug  below 
the  constructions  of  Darius  and  Artax- 
erxes,  and  found  the  remains  of  Elam- 
ite  kings  and  Babylonian  conquerors. 
Among  the  last  was  a  wonderful  stele, 
with  an  inscription  of  Naram-Sin  and  a 
heroic  figure  of  the  king  conquering  his 
enemies,  whose  date  is  probably  about 
3000  B.  C.,  and  a  number  of  "  boundary 
stones  "  with  figures  of  gods. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  stele 
of  Hammurabi.  M.  Scheil,  the  French 
Assyriologist,  who  is  the  associate  of  M. 
de  Morgan  in  his  publications,  has  just 
given  us  the  reproduction  of  this  stele 
with  text  and  translation,  and  the  picture 
of  Hammurabi  worshiping  the  sun-god, 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler's  translation 
into  German  is  hurried  from  the  press. 
The  text,  in  44  columns  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  stele,  contains  the  Hammurabi 
Code  for  the  government  of  his  empire, 
in  280  separate  laws.  This  code  is  not 
simply  the  weightiest  document  yet  found 
on  Babylonian  culture,  but  the  oldest  in 
the  history  of  institutions,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
human  civilization.  It  will  be  the  subject 
of  innumerable  discussions,  and  will  re- 
quire not  a  little  critical  history  to  be  re- 
written. Of  course,  its  bearing  on  Old 
Testament  history  and  institutions  will 
be  of  chief  interest,  for  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi is  more  than  half  a  thousand 
years  older  than  the  oldest  date  ever  as- 
signed to  the  laws  of  Moses.  We  will 
give  a  few  extracts  from  this  Code. 

Each  one  begins  with  the  word  "  If." 
The  third  is  as  follows : 

"  If  any  one  brings  an  accusation  of  any 
crime  before  the  elders,  and  does  not  prove 
what  he  has  charged,  he  shall,  if  it  be  a  capital 
offense,  be  put  to  death." 

The  punishment  is  frequently  death,  by 
impaling,  burning,  or  cJrpwning;  or  th? 
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criminal  is  made  to  suffer  the  injury  he 
had  inflicted  on  another.  The  Code  was 
decidedly  Draconian,  more  severe  than 
that  of  Moses,  and  yet  of  the  same  na- 
ture. 

Thus  we  have : 

"  194.  If  one  gives  his  child  to  a  nurse,  and  the 
child  die  on  her  hands,  and  she  substitute  an- 
other child,  if  she  be  convicted  of  having  done 
this  without  the  knowledge  of  the  father  and 
mother,  her  breast  shall  be  cut  off." 

"  195.  If  a  son  strike  his  father,  his  hands 
shall  be  cut  off." 

"  196.  If  any  one  destroys  the  eye  of  another, 
his  own  eye  shall  be  destroyed." 

"  200.  If  any  one  breaks  out  the  teeth  of  an- 
other of  the  same  rank  his  own  teeth  shall  be 
broken  out." 

For  many  offenses  a  lighter  punishment 
is  inflicted  if  the  sufferer  be  a  freedman 
or  a  slave. 

Surgeons  seem  to  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

"  215.  If  a  physician  makes  an  operation  on 
any  one  with  a  knife,  and  heals  him,  or  if  he 
opens  a  tumor  [apparently  about  the  eye],  and 
the  eye  is  uninjured,  he  shall  receive  ten 
shekels  of  gold." 

For  a  freedman  the  fee  was  five  shekels, 
and  for  a  slave  two.  But  failures  were 
costly : 

"  218.  If  a  physician  makes  an  operation 
with  the  knife  and  kills  his  patient;  or  opens  a 
tumor  with  the  knife  and  the  eye  is  destroyed, 
then  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off." 

For  a  broken  bone,  or  ordinary  disease, 
the  fee  was  five  shekels  for  a  citizen,  three 
for  a  freedman  and  two  for  a  slave.  If 
he  operated  on  an  ox  or  an  ass  his  fee  was 
a  sixth  of  a  shekel,  but  if  the  animal  died 
he  had  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  to 
the  owner. 

The  Code  fixes  wages  by  the  day  and 
the  year  for  service.  A  common  work- 
man was  paid  six  gerahs  a  day  for  the 
five  months  from  April  to  August,  and 
five  a  day  for  the  other  months  with  their 
shorter  days  and  less  exhausting  labor. 
The  pay  for  the  hire  of  animals  was  in 
grain;  180  ka  a  day  for  a  team  of  oxen, 
with  cart  and  driver,  and  only  20  a  day 
for  an  ass  employed  in  threshing. 

The  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance 
are  minute,  and  meant  to  be  just  to  the 
woman  as  well  as  the  man.  The  prop- 
erty rights  of  divorced  wives  were  care- 
fully guarded.    Slander  against  the  char- 


acter of  a  betrothed  or  married  woman 
is  punished  with  a  brand  on  the  fore- 
head. Adultery  is  punished  by  the  death 
of  the  woman  and  her  paramour.  In  case 
of  a  charge  against  a  woman's  fidelity 
that  cannot  be  proved  she  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  if  she  escapes  alive  her 
innocence  is  proved,  much  as  in  the  test 
of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  the  Mo- 
saic law.    One  of  the  divorce  laws  reads  : 

"  136.  If  a  man  deserts  his  home  and  runs 
away,  and  his  wife  then  goes  to  another  man's 
house,  if  he  comes  back  and  seeks  to  recover 
his  wife,  then  because  he  had  deserted  his 
home  and  fled  away,  the  wife  of  the  deserter  is 
not  required  to  go  back  to  her  husband." 

Polygamy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
allowed,  altho,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  a  wife,  especially  if  child- 
less, could  give  her  maid  to  her  husband 
as  concubine. 

"  144.  If  a  man  takes  a  wife,  and  she  gives 
him  her  maid  who  bears  children  to  him,  and 
he  then  desires  to  take  a  concubine,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so." 

"  145.  If  a  man  takes  a  wife,  and  she  bear 
him  no  children,  and  he  desires  to  take  a  con- 
cubine, if  he  brings  a  concubine  into  the  house, 
the  concubine  cannot  rank  equal  with  the 
wife." 

Here  is  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar : 

"  146.  If  any  one  takes  a  wife,  and  she  gives 
her  maid  to  her  husband,  and  the  maid  bears 
children,  and  thereupon  claims  equality  with 
her  mistress,  since  she  has  borne  him  chil- 
dren the  master  cannot  sell  her  for  money,  but 
the  mistress  shall  reduce  her  to  slavery  and 
count  her  among  the  maid-servants." 

Parallels  to  these  laws  will  instantly  oc- 
cur to  the  biblical  student,  and  many 
more  would  appear  if  space  would  allow 
further  quotations ;  but  this  we  must 
leave  to  the  theologians. 

Congress  and  the  Trusts 

Undoubtedly  the  President  is  sincere 
and  earnest  in  his  desire  to  remove  Trust 
evils  by  national  supervision.  But  we 
cannot  clearly  see  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done  under  the  authority  upon  which  he 
relies  and  by  the  agencies  he  would  seek 
to  use.  He  would  reach  the  evils  which 
he  enumerates — *'  monopolies,  unjust  dis- 
criminations which  prevent  or  cripple 
competition,  fraudulent  overcapitaliza- 
tion, and  other  evils  in  Trust  organiza- 
tions and  practices  which  injuriously  af- 
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feet  interstate  trade " — by  regulations 
and  restraints  imposed  by  national  legis- 
lation permitted  under  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  empowers  Congress 
to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States."  The 
sole  warrant  for  the  proposed  laws  en- 
forcing publicity  and  restraint  is  to  be 
this  power  to  control  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Mr.  Littlefield's  pub- 
licity bill  is  by  express  provision  appli- 
cable to  only  those  corporations  which  are 
engaged  in  such  commerce.  Mr.  Cul- 
lom's  supplement  to  the  Sherman  act 
seeks  to  reach  and  punish  offending  cor- 
porations or  Trusts  by  forbidding  the 
transportation  of  their  products  from  one 
State  to  another. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business  that  the 
great  manufacturing  corporations  should 
engage  in  either  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Some  do,  at  present,  and 
others  do  not.  Direct  connection  with 
such  commerce  could  be  avoided  by  near- 
ly all  of  them  without  serious  incon- 
venience. Suppose  that  one  of  them, 
confronted  with  a  Publicity  act  like  Mr. 
Littlefield's  bill,  should  say:  "We  are 
not  engaged  in  interstate  trade.  We  sell 
our  products  at  the  mill,  and  buy  our  raw 
riiateriai  at  the  mill  or  within  the  State." 
Probably  a  majority  of  the  corporations, 
after  some  preparation  and  the  comple- 
tion of  agreements  with  distinct  com- 
panies really  controlled  in  their  interest, 
could  make  this  plea  and  support  it  ef- 
fectively in  the  courts.  We  do  not  see 
why  they  could  not  in  this  way  defy  any 
Publicity  law  having  for  its  warrant 
nothing  but  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  A  few 
might  not  be  able  to  escape,  but  their 
actual  and  legal  participation  in  such 
commerce  would  be  established  only  after 
much  litigation.  Even  then  the  penalty 
— prevention  of  participation  in  inter- 
state trade — might  not  reduce  their  out- 
put. 

The  Steel  Rail  Association  is  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  controlling  the  entire 
product,  and  sustained  by  agreements, 
allotments  and  penalties.  In  the  past  it 
has  maintained  its  price  in  part  by  pay- 
ing some  concerns  for  doing  nothing — 
for  making  no  rails.  But  its  rails  are 
commonly  sold  "  at  the  mill."     Probablv 


it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that  it  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
price  of  its  products,  however,  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  a  complete  suppression 
of  competition,  and  could  speedily  be  re- 
duced by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
rails.  Such  removal  would  not,  as  the 
President  says,  be  "  wholly  ineffective  " 
as  a  means  of  reaching  a  Trust  evil.  The 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  covered  by  the  paragraph  in 
which  he  says : 

"  Of  course,  if  in  any  case  it  be  found  that 
a  given  rate  of  duty  does  promote  a  monopoly 
which  works  ill,  no  protectionist  would  object 
to  such  reduction  of  the  duty  as  would  equalize 
competition." 

There  are  not  many  protectionists  in 
Congress  who  would  not  object.  We  are 
by  no  means  confident  that  effective  ob- 
jection will  not  be  raised  even  against 
the  President's  recommendation  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  anthracite  coal. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  various  projects 
of  legislation  for  the  restraint  of  Trust 
corporations  should  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  fair  criticism.  Some  one 
of  them  will  eventually  become  a  law, 
and  a  case  involving  the  requirements  of 
it  will  be  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  decision  as  to  the  use  in  it  of  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
That  law  should  not  be  an  enactment  of 
Senator  Cullom's  bill — for  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Administration  is  in  no  way 
responsible.  This  bill  forbids  the  trans- 
portation across  a  State  line  of  any  ar- 
ticles "  produced  or  owned  by  any  per- 
son, corporation  or  partnership  organ- 
ized, formed  or  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  the  manufacture  or 
sale  "  of  anything,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  competition  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  anything,  or  "  for  appreciably  affect- 
ing the  cost  of  such  article  of  commerce 
to  the  consumer."  Railroad  companies 
are  exposed  to  penalties  for  "  knowing- 
ly "  carrying  the  manufactures  or  prop- 
erty of  such  a  person  or  corporation.  A 
corporation  which  should  prove  that  it 
was  organized  and  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct^ to  the  consumer,  and  that  it  had 
legitimately  so  reduced  that  cost,  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  bill; 
and,  as  it  stands,  the  bill  would  also  upset 
the  existing  statutes  relating  to  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  inventors  and  the  own- 
ers of  patents. 

The  pubHc  welfare  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  official  restraint  for  the  cure 
of  Trust  evils,  together  with  publicity  as 
to  the  condition  and  methods  of  great 
combinations ;  but  any  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  reported  by  a  committee  of 
Congress,  should  represent  the  work  of 
persons  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  and  of  experts  in  the 
fields  of  corporation  and  Constitutional 
law. 

A  Question  of  Civic  Propriety 

The  raiding  of  a  fashionable  gambling 
house  in  this  city  the  other  day,  by  meth- 
ods which  involved  a  breaking  down  of 
doors  and  a  smashing  of  windows,  by  an 
invading  party  led  by  District-Attorney 
Jerome,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  forgotten  history  without  a  thought- 
ful consideration  of  some  of  the  nice 
questions  of  morals  and  expediency 
which  such  a  performance  raises. 

No  community  could  long  preserve  its 
moral  health  if  it  were  indifferent  to  the 
existence  of  vice.  No  careful  student  of 
social  problems  has  ever  yet  been  satis- 
fied with  an  ultra  "  let-alone  "  policy  in 
these  matters.  Even  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  stirring  little  book  on  "  Liberty,"  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
exact  line  at  which  public  interference 
with  private  conduct  should  begin.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  one  most  obstinate  fact  in 
the  whole  business  is  the  ill-success  of 
the  efforts  which  governments  have  been 
making  since  civilization  began  to  stamp 
out  those  vices  that  are  characteristic  of 
city  life.  This  very  phrase  itself,  "  char- 
acteristic of  city  life,"  the  import  of  which 
every  reader  recognizes,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  very  little  stamping  out  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  practical  problem,  therefore,  is 
that  of  accomplishing  the  utmost  possible 
toward  diminishing  evils  which  we  are 
not  yet  wise  enough  or  good  enough,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  eradicate.  The  ques- 
tion becomes  one  not  of  dalliance  or  of 
indifference,  but  of  the  best  available 
means  to  a  concrete  end. 

In  recent  years  this  question  itself  has 
assumed  a  new  phase,  which  maybe  called 
a  civic,  as  distinguished  from  a  funda- 


mental moral  aspect.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  no  one  man  has  done  so  much  to  call 
attention  to  the  civic  aspect  as  Dr.  Park- 
huist.  That  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  has 
from  first  to  last  insisted  upon  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  clear  itself  of  all  ac- 
tual participation  in  wrong  doing.  The 
police,  as  guardians  of  public  morals, 
must  not  themselves  be  chief  partners  in 
any  vice  which  has  been  made  by  law  a 
misdemeanor. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  principle  District- 
Attorney  Jerome  has  acted  in  all  of  his 
somewhat  dramatic  raids,  since  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  first  un- 
dertaken. Not  merely  to  shut  up  gam- 
bling houses  and  houses  of  prostitution, 
but  rather  to  expose  the  criminality  of  a 
corrupt  police,  and  to  compel  the  public 
for  very  shame  to  set  about  those  munic- 
ipal reforms  which  would  at  least  clear 
the  municipal  government  itself  of 
charges  of  positive  guilt,  has  been  a  chief 
purpose  in  most  of  the  direct  onslaughts 
at  the  hands  of  would-be  reformers  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Admitting  now  the  worthiness  of  this 
purpose,  and  insisting  that  no  "  counte- 
nancing "  of  vice  can  be  thought  of  for 
one  moment,  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
sensational  raiding  of  evil  resorts,  which 
has  become  so  familiar  an  incident  of 
New  York  civic  life  since  Dr.  Parkhurst 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  public  re- 
former, is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  way  to 
accomplish  either  of  the  desired  ends — 
namely,  the  restriction  of  vice  itself,  or 
the  destruction  of  a  corrupt  alliance  of 
the  police  with  vicious  resorts. 

Human  experience  for  many  centuries 
has  shown  that  the  public  exposure  of 
private  vice  has  different  moral  results 
from  the  public  exposure  of  political 
wrong  doing.  There  cannot  be  too  much 
publicity  in  public  affairs.  There  may  be 
too  much  publicity  of  reprehensible  pri- 
vate conduct.  The  tremendous  power  of 
evil  suggestion  or  example,  working 
through  imitation,  has  been  recognized 
from  time  immemorial,  but  only  in  mod- 
ern days  is  it  beginning  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  lead  lives  on  the  whole  cor- 
rect, not  because  of  any  moral  strength  of 
their  own.  but  wholly  because  the  knowl- 
edge,   the    suggestions,    the    examples, 
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which  make  up  their  moral  environment, 
are  on  the  whole  decent.  The  safety  of 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  depends 
upon  their  general  ignorance  of  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  actual  extent,  of  wrong 
doing. 

Vice  in  society  is  curiously  analogous 
to  muddy  impurities  in  water.  If  the 
reservoir  is  undisturbed  the  impurities  of 
themselves  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  relatively  pure  water  above.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  ''  stir  up  things  "  to  make 
everything  vile  from  bottom  to  top.  We 
believe  that  a  little  careful  inquiry  among 
parents  and  teachers  and  pastors  of 
churches  in  this  community  would  bring 
out  the  unhappy  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  serious  moral  contamination  of  all  so- 
cial classes  by  the  endless  talk,  the  gossip 
and  the  newspaper  details  of  things  vi- 
cious and  impure. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that  silence  in 
these  matters  practically  means  "  coun- 
tenancing "  the  existence  of  evil,  which 
will  flourish  if  let  alone.     Our  reply  is 
that  this  is  not  so  certain.     There  is  at 
least  a  reasonable  doubt,  which  merits 
thoughtful      consideration.      Our      own 
strong  conviction  is  that  the  less  vice  is 
advertised  the  less  there  will  be  of  it.  If 
this  belief  is  sound,  the  practical  rule  for 
the  community  to  adopt  is  obvious.  Vice 
should  not  be  permitted  to  flaunt  or  to  ad- 
vertise   itself.      The    moment    that    any 
gambling  house  or  house  of  prostitution 
takes  measures  to  make  itself  known  gen- 
erally to  the   public    it  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  on  the  evidence  itself  has 
afforded,  as  a  public  nuisance.     If  it  ac- 
tually disturbs  the  peace  of  a  neighbor- 
hood it  should  be  suppressed.     If,  on  the 
other   hand,    it   conducts   its   affairs    so 
quietly  that  endless  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  District-Attorney's  office  is  nec- 
sary  to  secure  evidence  against  it,   we 
question  very   seriously  the  wisdom   of 
such  public  measures  as  will  put  every 
young  man  of  vicious  tendencies  in  pos- 
session of  a  map  and  a  night  key.     Some 
quieter  way  should  deal  with  such  cases. 
More  explicitly  stated,  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  any  great  center  of  population  is  this : 
Proceed  relentlessly  against  vicious  re- 
sorts   whenever   they    make    themselves 
publicly  known  or  whenever  they  really 
— and  not  merely  nominally  or  by  legal 


definition — disturb  the  decencies  of  peace. 
This  rule  would  instantly  destroy  all  cor- 
rupt alliances  with  the  police,  because  no 
resort  would  longer  pay  for  protection. 
It  would  trust  to  its  own  ability  to  "  keep 
things    quiet."     Resorts   that   did   keep 
things  quiet  would  exist,  as  they  do  now. 
But  they  could  contaminate  only  those  vi- 
viously  inclined  fellows  who  took  pains 
to  look  them  up.     They  could  not  cor- 
rupt that  much  larger  section  of  the  com- 
munity v/hich,  in  a  general  way  ignorant 
of  vicious  conditions,  would,  on  the  whole, 
keep  clean  if  mud  were  not  everywhere 
bespattered.      Society   will   utterly   sup- 
press vicious  resorts  when  society  wishes 
to ;  at  present  society  in  our  cities  does 
not  wish  to  do  it,  and  so  long  as  it  does 
not  wish  it  the  utmost  we  can  well  do  is 
to  keep  vicious  resorts  out  of  the  public 
eye.     Where  we  can  exterminate  them 
we  will. 

The   Passing-  of   Rations 

The  cutting  off  of  rations  from  both 
Indians  and  also  from  the  politicians  are 
the  two  forward  movements  with  which 
the  Indian  Commissioner  is  to  be  credited 
during  the  past  year.      For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  more,  missionaries,  "  good 
agents,"  Mohonk  platforms  and  Indian 
Commissioners  have    inveighed    against 
the    demoralizing  ration    system.     Con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  stop  was  to 
stop,  and  with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  with  a  second  term  leverage, 
which  no  other    Commissioner  has  had. 
Commissioner   Jones  by    main    strength 
has    moved    out  of    the  way  that    moss 
grown  rock  in  the  path  of  Indian  prog- 
ress.     An   order  last    January  directed 
the    discontinuance    of     regular     ration 
issues    to  any  able  bodied    Indian.      It 
was    comprehensive    and  Pauline.      "  If 
a  man   will   not   work    neither  shall    he 
eat;"   and   the   work    was   offered   him, 
— work  on  the  roads,  reservoirs,  ditches, 
bridge     building,      fencing,    cultivating 
his   own    allotment  —  anything   on    the 
reservation  which    needed    to    be    done 
which  the  unskilled  laborer  could  do  or 
learn  to  do.     And  the  ration  money  thus 
saved  was  paid  into  his  newly  calloused 
hands,  $1.25  for    a  day  of   eight  hours 
and  $2.50  if  he  also  furnished  a  team. 
Moreover  agents    were    instructed    to 
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find  something  for  the  Indians  to  do  out- 
side of  their  reservation,  and  to  make 
the  agency  **  a  bureau  for  employment  of 
Indians  rather  than  a  center  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  supphes." 

It  required  courage  to  start ;  it  will 
require  still  more  to  continue  this 
course.  There  will  be  suffering  among 
the  deserving  as  well  as  the  undeserving. 
Not  this  tribe,  not  this  Indian,  not  this 
time,  are  the  pleas  which  have  been  and 
must  be  resisted.  When  was  ever  the 
right  time  or  place  found  for  a  boil  ? 

The  Indians  had  their  warning  last 
year,  when  individuals  who  were  prac- 
tically self  supporting  were  dropped 
from  the  ration  rolls,  mainly  the  families 
of  white  men  married  to  Indian  women, 
and  Indians  who  held  salaried  positions 
under  the  Government.  But  they  were 
used  to  warnings.  When  the  order  real- 
ly came  they  were  first  dazed,  then  angry 
or  grieved,  and  then  they  went  to  work, 
and  over  12,000  hitherto  ration  Indians 
have  been  earning  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  faces. 

Pabulum  has  been  taken  from  the  poli- 
ticians by  a  more  indirect  course.  That 
the  key  to  the  situation  on  any  reserva- 
tion is  the  Indian  agent  was  never  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  varying 
measures  of  success  attained  during  the 
past  year  by  the  different  agents  in 
applying  the  new  non-ration  policy.  So 
long  as  civil  service  principles  are  not 
applied  to  the  appointment  or  retention 
of  agents  and  the  prospect  that  they 
ever  will  be  is  very  remote,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  do  away  with  the  agent. 
This  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
twenty-three  instances.  His  substitute 
is  the  bonded  school  superintendent  who, 
being  in  the  classified  service,  can  claim 
appointment  or  retention  only  on  the 
score  of  merit — not  political  pull.  He 
performs  all  the  duties  of  agent  and  thus 
the  school  becomes  the  center  of  authority 
and  influence — a  decided  advantage  in 
itself.  Especially  when  the  agency  is 
small  and  the  Indians  allotted  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  an  agent  in  addition 
to  an  efficient  superintendent.  For 
economy  and  efficiency  of  administration, 
as  well  as  to  "  weed  out  "  some  very  un- 
desirable agents,  several  other  small 
agencies  ought  to  be  turned  over  at  once 


to  school  superintendents ;  and  nothing 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  except  some 
vigilant  senator  keeping  watch  over  "  his 
man." 

In  this  policy,  unpopular  from  a  politi- 
cal standpoint,  Commissioner  Jones  and 
Secretary  Hitchcock  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  every  one  who  cares  more  for 
good  business  management  in  the  Indian 
service  than  he  does  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  "  heeler." 

Another  step  in  the  same  direction  has 
been  to  detach  from  large  agencies  six- 
teen tribes  or  parts  of  tribes  and  put  them 
respectively  under  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  their  vicinity,  thus  bringing 
these  Indians  under  his  immediate  over- 
sight and  authority  instead  of  having 
their  affairs  administered  by  an  agent  at 
long  range. 

We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
attention  and  money  which  is  devoted  to 
Indian  schools  that  such  roseate  statistics 
as  an  enrollment  of  28,610  Indian  pupils 
— 1,000  more  than  last  year — excites  no 
special  surprise. 

With  work  and  land  and  schooling 
what  more  does  an  American  citizen 
in  esse  or  in  posse  need?  What  every 
youth  needs  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
relaxing  of  the  restraints  of  home  and 
parental  authority — Law. 


Annual  Football  Mortality 

Our  leading  medical  contemporary, 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  is  the  responsible  rep- 
resentative of  the  regular  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  country,  reviews  in  its  issue 
for  December  6th  the  medical  history  of 
the  football  season  just  closed.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  surprise — it  certainly  will 
be  so  to  future  generations — that  there 
should  be  a  medical  history  of  a  "  sport," 
but  the  figures  fully  justify  the  term. 
Says  the  Journal: 

"  Thus  far  the  returns  give  twelve  deaths, 
several  fatally  injured,  whose  cases  are  not 
yet  terminated,  and  over  eighty  seriously  in- 
jured, smaller  items,  such  as  sprains,  bruises, 
torn  ears,  loss  of  teeth,  etc.,  not  enumerated." 

The  editor  says  that  the  query  very  nat- 
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urally  suggests  itself  whether  the  game  is 
worth  all  this.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter 
to  give  us  pause,  and  to  make  us  consider 
whether  certain  radical  changes  in  the 
method  of  play  are  not  urgently  needed. 
Among  the  fatal  accidents  recorded  as 
happening  to  players  during  the  present 
season  there  are  fractured  skulls,  injured 
spines,  brain  injuries  resulting  in  insan- 
ity, as  well  as  broken  legs,  ribs,  collar 
bones,  arms,  dislocated  shoulders  and 
the  like.  Many  of  the  injuries  reported 
are,  it  will  be  noted,  of  the  kind  that  leave 
a  lasting  weakness  in  the  individual. 

With  such  a  record  as  this  before  us  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Prof. 
Ira  N.  Hollis,  of  Harvard,  a  pronounced 
friend  of  vigorous  sport,  should  have  de- 
clared in  an  article  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  football  is  prac- 
tically unjustifiable  because  of  the  risk 
of  serious  injuries  to  the  players.  He 
adds : 

"  Often  in  stopping  a  play  the  side  on  the 
defensive  take  chances  with  their  own  lives 
and  with  those  of  their  opponents — justified 
only  in  professions  like  fire-protection,  life- 
saving,  sea-faring  and  railroading." 

In  all  of  these  dangerous  occupations 
there  is  some  raison  d'etre,  either  in  the 
necessities  of  life  or  in  a  lofty  motive  of 
unselfish  humanitarianism,  the  like  of 
which  has  no  place  with  regard  to  foot- 
ball. On  the  contrary,  the  many  com- 
plaints of  foul  play,  the  chances  taken  of 
injuring  opponents  on  the  sly  confessed 
in  the  stories  after  the  games,  all  show 
that  the  morale  of  the  players  is  lowered 
and  not  uplifted  by  these  features  of  the 
game,  which  can  be  and  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  present  situation  is  the  study  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  those  in  authority  at  uni- 
versities and  the  ways  they  take  to  per- 
suade themselves,  and  at  least  try  to  per- 
suade others,  that  they  are  justified  in 
not  interfering  with  the  game.  If  foot- 
ball did  not  draw  crowds,  if-  it  did  not  ad- 
vertise the  colleges,  and  if  the  college 
spirit  aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  over 
football  were  not  considered  to  be  a  draw- 
mg  card  to  swell  the  ranks  of  incoming 
students,  how  long  would  university  fac- 
ulties continue  to  compound  with  their 


better  natures  in  the  matter?  The  ques- 
tion before  the  rest  of  the  world  now  is, 
How  long  will  all  this  be  considered  to 
be  worth  twelve  lives  a  year  and  eighty 
serious  injuries? 

It  is  time  to  face  this  question  square- 
ly. Self-deceit  may  salve  individual  con- 
sciences, but  it  does  not  even  save  ap- 
pearances. Football  should  be  modified 
at  once,  so  that  it  will  at  least  not  demand 
its  yearly  tribute  of  a  dozen  young,  vig- 
orous lives  and  the  permanent  maiming 
of  quite  as  many  more.  This  ameliora- 
tion must  come ;  why  not  at  once  ?  Why 
should  the  policy  of  universities  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter  be  left  to  the  dictation  of 
the  undergraduates  and  overenthusiastic 
athletic  graduates?  There  needs  to  be 
careful  discrimination  made  by  competent 
authorities  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  both  non-essential  and  injurious 
in  the  game.  And  the  evils  should  be  re- 
moved speedily  and  ruthlessly.  Unless 
some  such  action  is  taken,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  noblest  of  our  sports  is  likely  to 
degenerate  from  its  high  position  until  it 
is  abolished  altogether  from  academic 
life. 

From  Boston  to  Birmingham 

Every  year  the  Department  of  Labor 
makes  a  statistical  investigation  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  having  over 
30,000  population.  The  current  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  contains  the  statistics  of  the 
fourth  investigation,  for  the  year  ending 
September  ist,  and  gives  facts  concern- 
ing 137  cities.  As  there  has  always  been 
a  healthy  not  to  say  boastful  rivalry 
among  the  American  municipalities 
springing  from  a  patriotic  civic  pride,  we 
think  the  following  statistics  should  set- 
tle for  at  least  a  year  which  cities  have 
the  better  and  which  the  worse  record ; 
the  reader  at  least  will  be  competent  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject 
if  he  does  not  take  ours. 

We  have,  of  course,  not  made  all  the 
comparisons  possible,  but  a  fair  idea  of 
the  relative  civic  merits  and  demerits  can 
be  obtained  from  the  following  fifteen 
tables. 

First  under  each  heading  we  have 
placed  in  their  order  the  five  foremost 
cities,  and  after  them,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  the  five  hindmost.     It  has  fre- 
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quently  been  hard,  we  may  incidentally 
remark,  to  decide  in  which  category 
the  cities  belong.  For  instance,  does 
a  large  number  of  arrests  per  popu- 
lation indicate  a  commendable  efficiency 
of  the  police  department  or  a  moral  de- 
pravity on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ?  We 
have  had  to  decide  these  questions  with 
our  best,  but  not  infallible,  judgment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  City 
leads  in  population  and  area,  while  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  has  the  smallest  number 
of   inhabitants,    and    Butte,    Mont.,    the 
smallest  area.    Richmond,  Va.,  is  the  old- 
est legal  city,  for  it  was  incorporated  in 
1742,  while  New  York  City  has  only  ex- 
isted in  its  present  corporate  capacity  for 
less  than  a  year.    As  regards  vital  statis- 
tics, married  couples  are  most  prolific  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  generally  through- 
out the  grand  old  State  of  Massachusetts. 
People  marry  most,  however,  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  while  in  Somerville,   Mass., 
and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  they  have  had 
no  divorces  at  all,  and  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the   death   rate  is   the   lowest.     On   the 
other  hand,  the  birth  rate  is  lowest  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  the  marriage  rate  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  while  the  divorce  rate  is  highest 
in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  the  death  rate 
is  highest  in  Charleston,  S.  C.     The  citi- 
zens of  York,  Pa.,  are  very  law  abiding, 
for  that  city  has  the  fewest  number  of  ar- 
rests, while  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  there 
are  relatively  25  times  as  many.    The  per 
capita  expenditure  for  general  police  pro- 
tection is  the  greatest  in  Boston,  and  the 
least  in  Allentown,  Pa.   The  average  in- 
dividual is  richest  in  Boston  and  poorest 
in  Joliet,  111.,  while  the  tax  rate  is  lowest 
in  New  Haven  and  highest  in  Peoria,  111. 
Troy  should  be  the  paradise  for  insur- 
ance companies,  for  the  fewest  deaths  are 
on  record  there,  resulting  from  accidents, 
while  East  Superior,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  having  unforeseen  trouble.     Fol- 
lowing are  the  detailed  statistics : 

POPULATION,   ESTIMATED  JANUARY    1ST,    I902. 

Greatest — New  York,  3,583,930;  Chicago,  i,- 
8oo,o<"jo  ;  Philadelphia,  1,335,000;  St.  Louis, 
595,000;  Boston,  573,579- 

Least — Galveston,  28,000;  Taunton,  31,036; 
Montgomery,  3i,Soo;  Joliet,  Butte,  Chatta- 
nooga, Rockford,  Superior  and  Fitchburg,  s^,- 
000;  Canton,  33,000. 

AREA    IN    ACRES. 

Greatest — New  York,  209,218;  Chicago  and 


New    Orleans,    122,240;    Philadelphia,   84,933; 
San  Francisco,  77,520;  Washington,  44,320. 

Least — Butte,  1,350;  Chelsea,  1,441;  Coving- 
ton, 1,495;  Altoona,  1,662;  Montgomery,  1,792. 

YEAR   OF   INCORPORATION. 

Earliest — Richmond,  1742;  Charleston,  1783; 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  1784;  Savannah, 
1789;  Washington,  1791. 

Latest — New  York,  1902;  Chester,  South 
Bend,  Galveston,  Lincoln,  Troy  and  Albany, 
1901 ;  San  Francisco  and  York,  1900;  Terre 
Haute,  Dallas  and  Houston,  1899;  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Baltimore,  1898. 

BIRTH    RATE    PER     1,000    POPULATION. 

Highest — Fall  River,  39.51;  New  Bedford, 
37.35;  Holyoke,  35-66;  Fitchburg,  30.38;  Cam- 
bridge, 29.47. 

Lowest — St.  Josephj  5.90;  Toledo,  6.42; 
Richmond,  7.92 ;  Topeka,  8.43 ;  Troy,  8.78. 

MARRIAGE    RATE    PER     1,000    POPULATION. 

Highest — Birmingham,  53.90;  Wilkes-Barre, 
47.20;  East  St.  Louis,  31.10;  Montgomery, 
28.20;  Little  Rock,  28.00. 

Lowest — Scranton,  3.10;  Syracuse,  4.00; 
McKeesport,   5.00;   Albany,   5.30;   Utica,   5.40. 

DIVORCE    RATE    PER     1,000    POPULATION. 

Lowest — Somerville  and  Charleston,  none  ; 
Yonkers,  .01 ;  Schenectady,  .07 ;  Maiden  and 
New  York,  .20;  Chester,  .22. 

Highest — McKeesport,  4.84;  Little  Rock, 
4.60;  Houston,  4.28;  Dallas,  4.20;  Birming- 
ham, 3.84. 

DEATH   RATE  PER   1,000   POPULATION. 

Lowest — St.  Joseph,  6.49 ;  Canton,  8.73 ; 
Omaha,  9.41 ;  Lincoln,  9.55 ;  Seattle,  9.73. 

Highest — Charleston,  26.54;  Birmingham, 
24.59;  Covington,  24.09;  Mobile,  23.97;  Savan- 
nah, 23.18. 

DEATH    RATE    PER    1,000    DUE    TO    ACCIDENT. 

Lowest — Troy,  1.63;  Salem,  2.06;  Fall 
River,  2.33 ;  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  New  Bedford, 
2.51 ;  Somerville,  2.53. 

Highest — East  Superior,  13.90;  Butte,  12.76; 
Superior,  12.00;  Birmingham,  11. 61;  McKees- 
port, 11.35. 

DEATH    RATE    PER    1,000    DUE    TO    GRIP. 

Lowest — Yonkers,  McKeesport,  Newton  and 
Cleveland,  none;  Erie,  .25;  Harrisburg,  .28; 
Paterson  and  Johnstown,  .30 ;   Altoona,  .32. 

Highest — Lancaster,  4.56;  Haverhill,  3.47; 
Elmira,  3.34;  Cambridge,  3.1 1;  New  Haven, 
3.09. 

TOTAL  ARRESTS    PER    1,000  POPULATION. 

Lowest — York,  lo ;  Reading,  13;  Fort 
Wayne,  15;  Milwaukee  and  Quincy,  17;  Grand 
Rapids,  20. 

Highest — Birmingham,  255;  Atlanta,  172; 
Butte,  144;  Norfolk,  143;  Mobile,  137. 
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TOTAL    TAX    RATE    PER    $1,000. 

Lowest— Nev7  Haven,  $12.75;  Bridgeport, 
$13.90;  Springfield,  Mass.,  $14.00;  Reading, 
$14.50;  Washington,  $15.00. 

Highest— Peoria,  $80.20 ;  Sioux  City,  $73-00 ; 
Springfield,  111.,  $69.02;  Quincy,  $67.80; 
Omaha,  $58.58. 

PER    CAPITA    ASSESSED    VALUATION    OF    REAL    AND 
PERSONAL    PROPERTY. 

Highest— Boston^  $2,009.32;  Newton,  $1,- 
633.53;  San  Francisco,  $1,180.29;  Springfield, 
Mas*s.,  $1,143.68;  Providence,  $1,083.16. 

Lowest— Joliet,  $ii9-4i;  Quincy,  $148.15; 
East  St.  Louis,  $154-40;  Sioux  City,  $164.74; 
Springfield,  111.,  $185.15- 

PER     CAPITA     EXPENDITURE     FOR     POLICE     DEPART- 
MENT,    INCLUDING     POLICE     COURTS,     JAILS, 
WORKHOUSES,   REFORMATORIES,    ETC. 

Highest— Boston,  $5.03;  Washington,  $3.36; 
New  York,  $3.21;  Philadelphia,  $3.20;  St. 
Louis,  $2.88. 

Lowest— Allentown,  $0.36;  Lancaster,  $0.39; 
Lincoln,  $0.41 ;  Johnstown  and  Altoona,  $0.46 ; 
South  Bend,  $0.49. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  LIGHT- 
ING. 

Highest— Providence,  $1.63;  Newton,  $1.59; 
Rochester,  $1.47;  Boston,  $1.34;  Binghamton, 
$1.10. 

Lowest — Chattanooga,  $0.20 ;  Chicago,  Taun- 
ton and  Davenport,  $0.26;  Spokane,  $0.28; 
Norfolk,  $o..^o;  Lincoln,  $0.32. 

PER   CAPITA    EXPENDITURE   FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Highest— Springfield,  Mass.,  $5.53;  New 
York,  $5.51;  Boston,  $5.31;  Denver,  $4.86; 
Hartford,  $4.72. 

Lowest  —  Birmingham,  $0.64;  Norfolk, 
$1.07;  Montgomery,  $1.12;  Memphis,  $1.31; 
Richmond,  $1.35. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  foremost  and 
hindmost  cities  in  the  United  States  from 
the  tables  we  have  adopted  the  following 
method.  It  might  not  suit  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de 
Statistique,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  one 
with  the  fewest  objections.  The  five  cit- 
ies mentioned  first  in  the  tables  are, 
counting  in  order,  credited  respectively 
with  -f  5,  +  4,  +  3,  -f  2,  -f  I,  while  the 
five  cities  mentioned  last  are  credited 
with  —5,  —4,  —3,  —2,  —I.  Every 
time  a  city  occurs  in  a  table,  its  equiva- 
lent or  numeral  is  set  down,  and  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  numerals  equals  its  final 
rank.  Thus,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  record  is 
—  3  —  5  +  5  —  I  =  —  4.  The  following 
table  shows  the  five  highest  cities  and  the 
five  lowest  by  the  above  method : 

Highest — Boston  +  16,  New  York  +  14,  New- 


ton +  13,  Springfield,  Mass.,  +  10,  Yonkers  -1-9. 
Lowest — Birmingham  —  12,  Butte,  Galves- 
ton and  Lancaster  — 9,  Taunton  — 8,  Joliet 
and  Norfolk  —  7,  Chattanooga,  Albany  and 
Sioux  City  —  6. 

We  therefore  proclaim  Boston  the 
first,  foremost  and  best  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  while  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  proudly  holds  the  highest  negative 
honors. 

Ecclesiastical    Rebellion    in   the 
Philippines 

The  demand  of  the  new  "  Philippine 
National  Church  "  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Manila  is  an  interesting  document.  It 
is  contained  in  the  *'  Memorial  of 
Gregorio  Aglipay,  Archbishop  of  the 
Philippine  National  Church,  directed  to 
His  Excellency,  William  H.  Taft,  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  the  Honorable  Members  of 
the  Civil  Commission."  The  reason  for 
the  demand  is  that  the  Cathedral,  "  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  belonged  indispu- 
tably to  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  not  to 
the  Holy  See ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
all  rights  to  the  Cathedral  of  Manila 
passed  from  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  the  property  of  the 
Filipino  people,  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Honorable  Civil  Commission."" 

The  assumption  of  Padre  Aglipay,  et 
al,  to  represent  the  Filipino  people  not- 
withstanding this  demand  is  enlightening 
as  to  the  attitude  of  a  great  mass  of 
Filipinos  as  to  much  property  plainly  re- 
siding in  the  Church,  but  regarded  by 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Government. 
The  churches  and  priests'  dwellings 
(called  conventos)  in  each  town,  built 
by  the  people  without  pay  and  located  on 
public  land,  are  the  subjects  of  much 
popular  misconception,  and  frequently 
the  town  officials  have  to  be  checked  in 
their  attempts  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  this  property. 

In  Spain  there  is  union  of  Church  and 
State.  The  King  of  Spain  has  a  dual 
capacity,  as  sovereign  of  his  people  and, 
technically,  owner  of  all  their  land,  and 
also  as  Royal  Patron  of  the  Church,  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  Spain  and 
all  Spanish  possessions.  Thus  it  was  he 
had  power  to  appoint  archbishops  and 
make  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
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the  Pliilippines.  Thus  it  was,  too,  that  The  character  of  those  prominent  in 
the  title  to  property  used  there  for  church  this  movement,  Father  Aglipay  and 
purposes,  as  well  as  that  used  by  the  others,  is  such  as  to  discredit  it.  But  it 
State,  rested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  has  serious  aspects,  as  is  shown  by  the 
bishops  of  each  diocese  did  not,  as  they  rioting  tendencies  evoked  from  the  usual- 
do  in  the  United  States,  hold  a  regularly  ly  peaceful  and  steady-going  people  of 
recorded  title  to  churches,  cemeteries,  Randacan  suburb,  after  they  had  been 
etc.  The  friars'  orders,  of  course,  held  stirred  up  by  agitators.  More  than 
their  property  separately.  that,    under    the    surface    there    is    the 

Now,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  threat  of  a  really  serious  disaffection 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  title  of  the  among  the  native  priests,  as  the  result  of 
Crown  of  Spain  to  all  property  held  by  the  what  they  consider  a  long  series  of  re- 
Crown  in  civil  capacity  in  the  Philippines,  buffs  (administered  by  Archbishops 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  court  would  Chapelle  and  Nozaleda),  and  of  their 
uphold  the  contention  that  the  Govern-  failure  to  comprehend  the  significance 
ment  of  the  United  States  also  succeeded  of  the  stand  recently  taken  by  the  Vatican 
to  the  title  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  all  relative  to  the  friars.  How  far  they 
holdings  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  as  could,  if  once  brought  into  open  defiance 
well.  The  very  notion  of  our  Govern-  of  the  Bourbonistic  authorities  of  the 
ment  exercising  functions  or  asserting  Church  at  Manila,  influence  the  people 
rights  as  Patron  of  Religion,  under  a  into  open  revolt  against  Rome,  is  hardly 
four-century-old  delegation  of  authority  appreciated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
from  the  Pope,  is  plainly  incompatible  ties  either  at  Manila  or  at  Rome.  It  be- 
with  our  separation  of  Church.  longs  to  Monsignor  Guidi  to  pacify  the 

Hence    Governor   Taft's   proposal    to  native  priests,  whom  the  Spanish  clergy 

the  Vatican  that  the  titles  of  churches,  distrusted    and    despised.      Archbishop 

conventos,  etc.,   formerly  resting  in  the  Nozaleda  testified  before  Governor  Taft 

Spanish  Government  of  the  Philippines  that  they  were  "  a  great  deal  less  rigid 

as   agent   of   the    Crown    of    Spain,    be  in  their  morals  than  the  Spanish  priests," 

quieted     by     conferring    them    on     the  and  the  Bishop  of  Jaro  was  much  more 

bishops   of   each   diocese,    following   the  severe. 

Church's  practice  in  this  country.     This  '^ 

is  presumably  what  a  court  would  order  xhomas  B      ^^^    "^^"    have    so   utterly 

if  the  issue  were  contested.  Reed           abdicated    power    and    offi- 

There  are  some  churches  in  the  cial  rank  as  did  Thomas  B. 
Philippines  where,  perhaps,  the  title  is  Reed  when  he,  dictator  of  the  House  of 
more  in  doubt.  Perhaps  the  orders  will  Representatives,  declined  re-election  and 
assert  title  to  some  that  were  built  es-  moved  his  residence  from  Maine  to  New 
pecially  by  them,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  York.  Speaker  Henderson's  case  is  not 
settlement  within  the  Catholic  hierarchy  a  full  parallel.  His  death  would  have 
itself.  In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  ques-  been  an  important  political  event  before 
tion  as  to  the  ownership  of  land  on  which  that  time,  but  now  it  is  purely  personal 
churches  are  situated.  But  it  is  difficult  and  reminiscential.  It  may  well  be  that 
to  see,  unless  in  some  special  instances,  he  left  political  life  because  he  could  not 
any  ground  for  the  contention  set  up  by  honestly  submit  to  the  will  of  the  party 
the  "  Philippine  Church  "  leaders,  either  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  the  Span- 
in  their  demand  for  the  Cathedral,  or  ish  War  and  the  annexation  of  Porto 
their  recent  attempt  to  take  forcible  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Being  thus 
possession  of  the  church  in  Randacan,  frankly  opposed  to  the  Administration  of 
one  of  the  outlying  districts  included  Mr.  McKinley  he  would  not  easily  have 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Manila,  been  re-elected  Speaker.  He  had  acquired 
For  their  contention  implies  the  fiction  of  no  wealth  in  his  political  opportunities, 
succession  to  the  title  to  these  churches  and  he  came  to  this  city  to  practice  law 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  and  utterly  renounce  public  life.  Doubt- 
the  name  of  the  Filipino  people ;  and  our  less  he  could  have  been  re-elected  Mem- 
Government  cannot  hold  property  of  that  ber  of  Congress  from  Maine,  as  Mr. 
sort,  to  be  devoted  to  worship  by  a  cer-  Hoar  was  re-elected  Senator  from  Massa- 
tain  denomination.  chusetts  notwithstanding  his  anti-imperial- 
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ism,  or  he  might  have  been  made  Sena- 
tor from  his  own  State ;  but  he  preferred 
to  step  down  and  out.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  the  first  abiUty,  the  best  Speaker 
the  House  ever  had,  the  man  whose  iron 
will  broke  down  obstruction,  who  counted 
members  present  that  refused  to  answer 
to  their  names,  and  who  put  legislation 
into  the  power  of  the  majority,  all  now 
admit  and  admire  him  for  it;  ahho  at 
the  time  the  Democrat  minority  refused 
to  join  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  His  wit  was  as  caustic  as  that 
of  John  Randolph  or  Benjamin  Butler, 
and  the  stories  of  it  will  long  remain  in 
the  treasuries  of  American  humor. 

_.  ,       ^  Bishop  Doane,  of  Al- 

nu"^  uT"  °"     bany,  has  not  usually 
Church  union        ^^^^',^11,^    a    Broad 

Churchman,  but  a  High  Churchman.  His 
father  was  an  Episcopal  bishop,  and  his 
brother  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  he  has 
seemed  to  value  the  accessories  favored 
by  Ritualism.  Churchmen  of  that  type 
usually  look  longingly  to  reunion  with  the 
Roman  Church,  and  resent  approach  to 
the  "  sects."  But  in  his  diocesan  conven- 
tion address  the  other  day  the  Bishop  of 
Albany  not  only  declared  himself  ''  a  stout 
Protestant "  and  opposed  to  any  change 
of  name  for  his  Church,  but  he  added  as 
a  likely  result  of  the  proposed  change : 

"  There  might  come  a  weakening  hold  and 
a  lessening  touch  upon  what  I  believe  to  be 
overwhelmingly  the  main  hope  of  organic 
unity — namely,  the  recognition  of  our  far 
closer  communion,  in  thought  and  purpose  and 
belief,  with  the  great  religious  organizations 
which  in  the  haste  of  a  needed  reformation, 
lost  some  things  which  we  have  retained." 

But  the  convention  did  not  agree  with 
him  and  overwhelmingly  favored  a 
change  of  name ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  Bishop  Doane  is  right  in  his  conten- 
tion that  the  natural  affiliation  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  with  our  Protestant 
churches  rather  than  with  the  Catholic. 

There  has  been  some  sort  of  difficulty 
in  the  Philippines  between  Mr.  Moses, 
of  the  Commission,  and  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been, as  is  well  known,  the  retire- 
ment of  both  of  them  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Smith  to  fill  Mr.  Moses's 
place  on  the  Philippine  Commission,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bryan  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  place. 


One  or  two  of  our  religious  papers  here- 
upon express  a  fear  that  the  school  sys- 
tem in  the  Philippines  will  be  given  over 
to  the  Catholics.  We  do  not  yet  fear  it. 
We  think  it  only  just  and  fair  that  Cath- 
olics should  have  their  full  influence  and 
control  in  the  Philippines,  whose  popula- 
tion is  Catholic  so  far  as  it  is  Christian  at 
all ;  but  we  expect  that  the  American 
public  school  system  is  what  the  people 
will  be  glad  to  get  and  keep,  with  reli- 
gion taught  by  the  Church,  not  the  State. 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
the  federation  of  our  evangelical  denom- 
inations. A  meeting  held  in  Columbus 
last  week  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Churches  embraced  the  various  denom- 
inations and  followed  the  New  York 
State  Federation  in  agreeing  to  secure  a 
man  who  shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
development  of  the  cause  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  We  expect  this  cause 
to  grow  until  such  a  Federation  exists  in 
every  State,  to  become  in  a  very  few 
years  a  national  body  with  which  all  the 
Protestant  churches  shall  be  affiliated. 

The  Irish  members  of  Parliament  do 
not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  fate  of 
the  Education  Bill,  but  the  English  Cath- 
olics are  its  strongest  supporters.  Car- 
dinal Vaughan  has  issued  instructions  to 
the  superiors  of  all  convents  that  they  of- 
fer prayers  daily  for  its  success  until  the 
bill  is  passed.  They  do  these  things  bet- 
ter in  America. 

The  unpatriotic  and  pertinent  policy 
now  put  forward  in  some  of  the  labor 
unions,  to  forbid  its  members  serving 
their  country  in  the  militia,  is  being! 
pressed  in  Indiana,  and  its  first  fruits  are 
seen  in  the  forced  resignation  of  a  lieuten- 
ant in  Elkhart  at  the  demand  of  the  Press 
Feeders'  Union.  The  principle  is  utter  an- 
archism. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  last  election 
the  negroes  of  South  Carolina,  and  per- 
haps other  States,  who  were  registered, 
generally  declined  to  vote.  Such  a  policy 
appears  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Men 
should  claim  and  exercise  their  full  po- 
litical rights,  or  they  may  seem  to  have 
demitted  them  willingly. 


INSURANCE 


A   Question  of    Public    Morals 

A  FIRE  POLICY  is  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity for  loss  actually  sustained,  up 
to  the  sum  named  therein.  A  certain 
class  of  laws  deny  this,  virtually  hold- 
ing that  a  policy  is  a  bet ;  hence  these 
laws  declare  that  in  case  of  total  destruc- 
tion the  sum  insured  shall  be  taken  as  the 
loss.  This,  however,  we  do  not  discuss 
to-day. 

But  a  number  of  companies  may  have 
policies  on  the  burned  property,  how 
then?  Manifestly,  if  each  one  settles 
independently  the  indemnity  may  be 
collected  several  times  over.  Hence  poli- 
cies stipulate  that  when  the  total  net 
loss  is  ascertained  each  company  on  the 
risk  shall  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
such  loss  as  the  amount  of  its  policy  bears 
to  the  total  insurance.  We  shall  assume 
that  the  necessity  and  justice  of  this 
"  pro  rata  "  rule  are  too  plain  to  require 
argument. 

But  the  two  officials  who  have  to  do 
with  insurance  in  Iowa  have  prepared  a 
policy  form  which  would  require  the 
companies  to  pro  rate  with  "  valid  and 
collectible  "  insurance  on  the  property. 
A  statute  of  Iowa  expressly  declares  that 
insurance  losses  shall  be  settled  by  this 
rule,  and  there  is  a  case  now  on  which 
shows  how  such  a  rule  would  work. 
Loss  by  a  certain  fire  in  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, about  a  year  ago,  was  settled  by 
the  22  admitted  and  authorized  com- 
panies, on  the  basis  of  their  proportion 
of  the  total  insurance  on  the  property. 
But  i8  unauthorized  companies,  of  the 
sort  known  as  ''  wildcat,"  refused  or 
otherwise  managed  not  to  pay  their 
shares ;  they  paid  nothing.  Now  the 
property  owner  has  sued  the  22  on  the 
ground  that  they  must  pro-rate  on  the 
'•'  valid  and  collectible  "  basis.  Thus,  if 
three  companies  and  one  ''  cat  "  are  on 
a  burned  risk  for  $1,000  each,  and  the 
total  loss  is  $500,  the  three  will  pay  $125 
each,  first;  then  they  must  afterward 
make  up  between  them  the  $125  which 
the  other  one  dodges.  And  so  on,  in 
any  case  and  proportion. 

Observe  that  the  three  are  on  the  risk 
together  with  the  bad  one  by  no  fault  of 
their  own ;  they  do  not  cause  or  desire 
this  to  be  so,  and  perhaps  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  fact.  Such  a  rule  as  this 
evidently    compels    the    solvent    compa- 


nies to  reinsure  and  guarantee  the  notably 
insolvent  one,  without  consideration ; 
they  are  virtually  made  general  partners, 
each  being  liable  for  the  whole  obliga- 
tion. 

But  (it  may  be  asked)  what  shall  be- 
come of  the  property  owner,  whose  in- 
surance proves  worthless?  He  must  take 
his  chances.  And  if  he  persists,  contrary 
to  repeated  warnings,  in  buying  policies 
of  unlawful  and  irresponsible  concerns, 
because  their  price  is  less,  he  has  no 
right  to  ask  that  the  companies  which 
meet  their  own  obligations  shall  make 
good  to  him  the  losses  by  his  own  folly. 

We  do  not  care,  at  least  at  present,  to 
discuss  the  technical  lawfulness  of  such 
a  ruling.  But  as  to  its  justice,  its  hon- 
esty and  its  bearing  on  public  morals,  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  Independent 
readers. 

About  a  month  ago  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  printed  some  statements,  said 
to  have  been  gathered  from  a  local  un- 
derwriter who  had  lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Europe,  as  to  the  plans  of  for- 
eign fire  companies  respecting  business 
in  the  United  States.  These  companies 
had  found  the  American  field  so  unprofit- 
able that  they  had  decided  to  raise  ratrs 
here,  and  also  retire  from  it  as  soon  as 
possible ;  the  Imperial,  the  Lancashire 
and  the  "  Lyon  "  companies  were  men- 
tioned as  among  the  despairing.  The 
journal  must  be  presumed  to  have  pub- 
lished this  piece  of  misinformation  in 
good  faith,  and  the  reporter  who  brought 
it  in  accepted  it  innocently,  so  far  as  it 
appears.  The  most  natural  explanation 
is  that  he  did  meet  some  sort  of  local 
underwriter  who  found  him  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  and  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  have  fun  by  what  people 
call  "  stringing  "  him.  There  is  a  Lion 
Company  in  England,  but  it  does  not 
have  a  ''  y  "  in  its  name ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  news  is  equally  a  misfit.  Two  ques- 
tions are  suggested — no,  three :  How 
can  journals  which  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
subject  as  to  be  thus  deceived  venture  to 
write  editorially  about  it  ?  When  a  daily 
in  a  great  city  can  be  thus  deceived,  what 
wonder  that  journals  in  smaller  places 
are  ignorant  about  underwriting?  Why 
are  newspapers  satisfied  to  be  thus  igno- 
rant? 
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Currency  Reform 

The  most  important  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  demand  for 
additional  currency,  or  for  elasticity  in 
the  supply,  and  to  the  methods  by  which 
what  is  needed  may  be  obtained.  His  ex- 
pedients for  the  relief  of  the  stringency 
that  beset  the  money  market  a  short  time 
ago,  when  the  annual  demand  for  cur- 
rency to  move  the  crops  was  so  sharply 
manifested,  are  described  in  his  state- 
ment; and  this  report  of  his  efforts, 
which  secured  an  increase  of  $26,000,- 
000  in  bank  circulation,  emphasizes  his 
recommendations  or  suggestions  for  new 
legislation.  The  amount  of  Government 
bonds  available  as  a  basis  for  circulation 
is  gradually  but  surely  diminishing;  the 
price  of  them  makes  the  use  of  them  as 
security  for  circulation  unprofitable 
whenever  the  rate  of  interest  approxi- 
mates 6  per  cent. ;  but  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  expanding  trade  call  for  an 
ever-increasing  quantity  of  currency. 
What  is  to  be  done?  We  must  either 
have  more  bonds  and  perpetuate  the  na- 
tional debt  as  a  basis  for  bank  circula- 
tion, or  find  some  other  basis.  For  many 
reasons  the  first  method  is  objectionable. 
The  Secretary  prefers  an  issue  of  circu- 
lation upon  the  security  of  the  banks' 
general  credits  or  assets,  if  properly  safe- 
guarded. 

To  a  circulation  based  at  least  in  part 
on  assets  we  must  come.     There  is  no 
danger  of  loss.     Secretary  Gage  showed 
that  a  tax  of  only  one-eighth  of  i  per 
cent,  upon  circulation  would  have  been 
insurance  sufficient  to  cover  all  loss  from 
the  beginning  of  the  national   banking 
system  to  the  present  time,  even  if  each 
bank  had   issued   circulation   up  to   the 
limit.     "  The   lowest   tax   suggested  by 
any  one,"  says  Secretary  Shaw,  "  would 
far  exceed  any  possible  loss,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment could  assume  responsibility  to 
the  people  and  still  realize  a  profit."    By 
this  method  not  only  would  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  currency  be  available  when 
needed,   but   the   amount,   under  proper 
regulation,  would  automatically  expand 
and   contract  to  meet  prevailing  condi- 
tions.    Conj^ress   should   at   the  present 
session  perfect  legislation  on  this  subject, 
separating  it  from  the  question  of  branch 
banks   (which  the  country  will  not  ac- 


cept) and  other  questions  that  excite  op- 
position. The  Secretary  also  recom- 
mends specific  legislation  for  the  free  ex- 
change of  gold  for  silver  dollars,  and 
suggests  that  he  should  be  authorized  to 
release  locked-up  funds  either  by  deposit- 
ing them  without  security  and  at  inter- 
est, or  by  transferring  them  directly  from 
the  Treasury  upon  the  security  now  re- 
quired by  law. 

With  the  issue  of  this  report  there  was 
laid  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  adopted,  an  admirable 
report  of  its  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
John  Harsen  Rhoades,  chairman)  on  the 
same  subjects.  Its  recommendations, 
briefly  summarized,  were  that  the  present 
bank  note  circulation  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  carefully  secured  issue  of 
currency  resting  on  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial credits ;  that  the  banks  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  out  circulation, 
when  needed,  by  being  permitted  to  re- 
tire it  at  will,  without  the  restrictions 
now  imposed ;  that  the  Secretary  be 
specifically  directed  to  exchange  gold  for 
silver  dollars  on  demand ;  that  he  also  be 
authorized  to  deposit  with  the  banks  any 
part  of  the  public  funds  (customs  rev- 
enue included,  gold  reserve  excluded),  to 
accept  State  and  municipal  bonds  as  se- 
curity, within  certain  limitations,  and  to 
exact  interest  on  funds  so  secured.  The 
carefully  matured  recommendations  of 
this  great  and  conservative  institution 
deserve  favorable  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. Coinciding  as  they  do  in  the  main 
with  those  of  the  present  Secretary  and 
his  predecessor,  and  of  other  authorities, 
they  should  make  the  demand  for  a 
speedy  improvement  of  the  currency  laws 
irresistible. 

Dividends  Announced. 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  quarterly,  i^,  per 
cent.,  payable  Jan,  2. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  quarterly,  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  Jan   2. 

Atch.  Top.  &  S.  F.  Railway,  semi-annual 
preferred,  I2.50  per  share,  payable  Feb.  2. 

Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  Railway,  quarterly, 
$1.25  per  share,  pavable  Jan.  2. 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  4  per  cent, 
debenture  ^2.00  per  share,  payable  Jan.  15. 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  semi-an- 
nnal  preferred  A,  I2.50  per  share,  payable 
Feb.  28. 

Manufacturers'  Trust  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per 
cent.,  payable  Dec.  31. 

Manufacturers'  Trust  Co.,  also  extra  7  per 
cent,  payable  Dec.  31. 
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Politics  and 
Washington  Topics 


Politicians  are  inter- 
ested in  the  recent 
attempt  of  Mr.  L. 
T.  Michener  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
RepubHcans  in  Indiana  toward  Presiden- 
tial candidates.  Mr.  Michener,  now  a 
resident  of  Washington,  was  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  that  State  and  a 
leader  in  the  movement  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  late  President  Harrison.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  addressed  to  thirty 
influential  Republicans  in  Indiana  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  said : 

"  It  is  believed  here  that  Senator  Hanna 
will  try  to  get  the  Presidential  nomination  in 
1904,  and  that  he  expects  the  support  of  In- 
diana. Some  of  the  President's  friends  are 
a  little  uneasy  about  it.  Do  you  think  Hanna 
could  take  Indiana  away  from  Roosevelt — or 
Fairbanks?     Kindly  let  me  have  your  views." 

Concerning  the  twenty-five  answers  he 
received  Mr.  Michener  says  that  they 
show  that,  Oliver  P.  Morton  excepted,  no 
PvCpublican  has  ever  had  such  a  hold  on 
the  respect  of  Indiana  as  is  now  possessed 
by  Senator  Fairbanks.  "  The  State  is  his, 
and  he  can  do  as  he  likes  with  it."  If  he 
should  be  a  candidate,  Mr.  Michener 
adds,  he  would  have  the  loyal  and  ag- 
gressive support  of  his  State  ;  if  he  should 
not  be,  and  if  Mr.  Hanna  should  contend 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  nomination, 
the  choice  of  the  Indiana  delegation 
w^ould  be  in  doubt.  Mr.  Hanna's  com- 
ment upon  this  is : 

"  As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  I  am 
not  a  candidate ;  I  shall  not  be  one.  and  I  don't 
want  the  job." 

Mr.  Michener's  inquiries  appear  to  have 
been  suggested  only  by  his  own  curiosity. 
— Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  a  negro  jour- 
nalist of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  Root  a  Special  Commission- 


er to  inquire  in  the  Philippines  as  to  con- 
ditions favoring  or  opposing  the  coloniza- 
tion there  of  negroes  now  living  in  the 
States. — The  friends  of  the  negro  post- 
master at  Wilson,  N.  C,  having  sub- 
mitted the  testimonials  of  white  Demo- 
crats as  to  his  good  character,  the  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  of  that  State  re- 
quested Postmaster-General  Payne  to  ap- 
point some  competent  white  man  in  his 
place.  Such  a  change  is  desired  by  Sen- 
ator Pritchard,  leader  of  the  movement 
for  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the 
Republican  party  in  the  South,  who  as- 
serts that  Postmaster  Vick  has  been  sup- 
porting Democratic  candidates.  Mr. 
Vick  denies  this.  Senator  Simmons 
(Democrat)  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
President  resented  the  request  of  the 
Democrats  for  the  appointment  of  a  white 
man,  and  he  was  about  to  deliver  a  speech 
on  the  subject  when  Mr.  Payne  assured 
him  that  the  President  did  not  regard  the 
request  as  impertinent  interference. — It 
became  known  that  Japan  did  not  warmly 
approve  the  President's  intention  to  ap- 
point Mr.  John  Barrett  Minister  to  that 
country.  Mr.  Barrett  has  declined  the 
offered  appointment,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Minister  Griscom  will  be  transferred 
to  Japan  from  Persia,  Mr.  Pearson  (now 
Consul-General  at  Teheran)  taking  his 
place. — It  is  again  reported  that  Gov. 
Taft  will  be  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  retirement  of 
Justice  Shiras. — There  is  also  a  rumor 
that  Representative  Loud,  of  California, 
recently  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the 
letter  carriers,  an  increase  of  whose  sal- 
aries he  opposed,  will  be  appointed 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
and  that  the  carriers  will  be  placed  under 
his  direction. — The  labor  unions  are  pro- 
testing against  the  placing  of  mail  boxes 
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in  street  cars,  because  in  strikes,  if  all  Mr.  Hanna  is  unwilling  that  there  shall 
cars  were  so  used,  the  strikers  might  be  any  attempt  at  additional  legislation, 
be  exposed  to  prosecution  for  preventing  In  the  House,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
the  movement  of  the  mails. — Gen.  Uribe  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  of 
Uribe,  recently  leader  of  the  Colombian  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  Congress 
revolutionists,  publishes  a  letter  advis-  were  exhausted  in  the  Sherman  act,  and 
ing  Colombia  to  take  no  action  concern-  that  the  adoption  of  a  Constitutional 
ing  the  canal  until  the  Panama  Com-  Amendment  must  precede  any  more  ef- 
pany's  concession  shall  have  expired,  in  fective  legislation.  The  people,  he  says, 
1904. — A  curious  use  of  the  tariff  is  seen  are  determined  that  some  action  shall  be 
in  the  decision  of  the  Collector  at  San  taken,  and  he  thinks  there  should  be  a 
Francisco  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  must  movement  to  obtain  the  Constitutional 
be  paid  on  the  end  of  the  new  Pacific  cable  power  which  he  believes  to  be  lacking. — 
for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cullom  sought  to 
shore. — The  first  of  the  naval  maneuvers  take  up  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
in  the  Caribbean  shows  a  victory  for  the  France  for  consideration,  but  was  op- 
"  enemy,''  Rear-Admiral  Sumner  and  his  posed  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr. 
battle  ships  having  succeeded  in  entering  Lodge,  the  first  of  these  asking  that  the 
the  harbor  of  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  and  treaty  be  withdrawn  from  the  Committee 
in  laying  mines  there  before  the  arrival  of  on  Foreign  Relations  and  referred  to  the 
Rear-Admiral  Higginson's  defending  Committee  on  Finance,  in  which  he  is 
squadron. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  the  chief  figure. — The  new  treaty  with 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  Newfoundland  has  been  published.  In 
the  policy  of  the  President  with  respect  addition  to  the  reciprocal  provisions  con- 
to  appointments  was  warmly  commended,  cerning  the  fisheries,  it  provides  for  the 
He  "  has  done  more,"  said  the  annual  re-  free  admission  into  Newfoundland  of  a 
port,  "  for  the  practical  enforcement  of  long  list  of  our  manufactures,  including 
the  Civil  Service  law,  the  elevation  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  etc., 
the  moral  tone  of  the  public  service,  and  and  would  give  us  substantially  all  of 
the  general  advancement  of  improved  the  island's  import  trade.  It  will  be  op- 
methods  of  government,  than  it  has  fallen  posed  by  the  New  England  Senators, — 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  President  to  do  Senator  Quay  is  contending  vigorously 
so  soon  after  assuming  office."  It  is  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  create  three 
pointed  out  that  the  merit  system  is  es-  new  States.  A  majority  of  the  Repub- 
tablished  and  in  good  working  order  in  lican  Senators  appear  to  oppose  the  ad- 
the  Philippines,  but  that  the  extension  of  mission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
it  to  the  local  service  in  Porto  Rico  de-  but  Mr.  Quay  asserts  that  the  original 
pends  upon  the  island's  legislature,  to  bill,  instead  of  the  committee's  substitute, 
which  a  carefully  prepared  bill  will  be  will  be  passed  if  he  can  force  a  vote  on 
submitted  in  January.  The  League  the  question. — Bills  for  the  erection,  at  a 
urges  that  the  system  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  $7,000,000,  on  a  site  adjoining  the 
Consular  and  Indian  services,  and  that  Congressional  Library,  of  a  building  for 
all  Veteran  Preference  bills  be  opposed.  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Department 
«^  of  Justice,  and  of  a  building  for  the  De- 
The  w  rk  f  ^"^^"y  l^^lls  relating  to  partment  of  Agriculture,  to  cost  $1,500,- 
Con  ress  Trusts  have  been  intro-  ^^O'  ^^^  to  be  reported  favorably  in  the 
duced  at  Washington,  and  House, 
there  has  been  one  hearing  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject  before  the  House  sub-committee  of  Last  week's  testimony 
which  Mr.  Littlefield  is  chairman.  It  is  ^^^  J^°^!  Strike  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Anthracite 
reported,  however,  that  influential  Re-  Hearing  ^^^.^^  Commission  was 
publican  members  of  the  Senate  Judi-  almost  exclusively  that  of  miners  or  min- 
ciary  Committee  are  opposed  to  any  ac-  ers'  widows  concerning  hardships  and 
tion  on  the  question,  some  saying  that  injustice  to  which,  as  thev  alleged,  they 
the  Sherman  act  goes  far  enough,  and  had  been  subjected.  Bv  some  of  the 
others  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  stories  the  Commissioners'appeared  to  be 
without    a    Constitutional    Amendment,  deeply   moved.      An    old    miner   named 
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Coll,  who  had  been  maimed  and  repeated- 
ly injured  during  nineteen  years'  service 
in  the  Markle  Company's  mines — having 
lost  one  eye,  had  his  ribs  broken,  his  skull 
fractured,  and  one  leg  permanently  dis- 
abled— testified  that  the  company  recent- 
ly evicted  him  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife,  who  was  ill,  her  mother  ( 100 
years  old,   blind   and   feeble),   and   two 
adopted  children,  orphaned  by  mine  ac- 
cidents.    On   a   cold   and   rainy   day  he 
was  forced  to  take  his  family  seven  miles, 
to  Hazleton,  where  they  found  shelter  in 
a  damp  and  unfurnished  house.     There 
his  wife  died.     "  I  buried  her  yesterday," 
said  the  old  man,  who  added  that  his 
wife's  mother  now  appeared  to  be  dying. 
After  his  leg  had  been  so  badly  hurt,  his 
fellow  miners  collected  for  him  $167,  of 
which  the  Markle  Company  at  once  took 
all  but  $25  for  rent  and  supplies.     Mrs. 
Kate  Burns  testified  that  her  husband  was 
killed  in  the  Markle  mines,  leaving  her 
with  five  children.       For  six  years  she 
kept  them  at  school  by  her  work,  part  of 
which  was  done  for  the  company,  which 
retained  her  pay.     She  was  occupying  a 
house  of  two  rooms.     When  her  oldest 
boy  was  fourteen  she  sent  him    to    the 
mines.     On  his  first  pay  day  he  received 
a  bill  of  $396  for  rent  and  coal.     After 
her  husband's  death  and  up  to  that  time 
she  had  not  been  asked  for  rent,  but  she 
then  learned  that  rent  at  the  rate  of  $5.50 
per  month  had  been  charged  against  her. 
Her  other  boys  were  put  to  work,  but  it 
took  the  family  thirteen  years,  or  until 
August  last,  to  pay  the  debt.     Similar 
stories  were  told  by  others,  some  of  whom 
testified  as  to  the  very  high  prices  exacted 
at  the  Markle  Company's  store.     In  most 
cases   there   was  no   cross   examination. 
John  Early  and  F.  O'Hara,  presidents  of 
local  branches  of  the  union,  testified  that 
one  Grimes,  formerly  a  mine  foreman,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  them,  at  first  ofifering  to 
pay  for  work  in  the  political  interest  of 
Congressman  Connell,  an  operator,  and 
then  offering  each  of  them  $2,500,  with 
$100  apiece   for  ten  members   of  their 
"  locals,"  if  they  would  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  stopping 
the  strike  and  resuming  work.     The  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Company  submitted 
a  statement   showing:  that   in    1901   the 
average  earnings  of  its  miners  has  been 
$622,  while  laborers  received  $449. — Dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  of  last  week  there 


was  much  suffering  in  the  Northwestern 
cities  for  lack  of  coal.  A  widow  and  her 
little  child  were  frozen  to  death  in  their 
rooms  in  New  York.  In  some  cities 
riots  were  with  difficulty  prevented. — 
The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  concerning  the 
pending  eight-hour  bill  liave  been  marked 
by  sharp  controversy.  Mr.  Mull,  of  the 
Cramps  Shipbuilding  Company,  testified 
last  week  that  members  of  the  Ma- ' 
chinists'  Union,  while  trying  to  cause  a 
strike  at  the  yards,  went  on  board  the  war 
ship  "  Alabama "  and  the  transport 
"  Thomas  "  (this  was  during  the  Span- 
ish War)  and  so  injured  the  machinery 
that  both  would  have  been  badly  crippled 
if  they  had  gone  to  sea  before  the  in- 
juries had  been  discovered.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  denied  this. 

rr^u    -Kj  .-      ID-       A  t    t  h  e     National 

The  National  Reci-       t-.      •  %  /- 

.     ^  .  Reciprocity     C  o  n  - 

procity  Convention  T         -       t^   ^ 

vention  in  Detroit, 
last  week,  a  forcible  address  was  made 
by  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  whose 
views  concerning  the  tariff  and  the 
Trusts  attracted  much  attention  during 
the  recent  campaign.  Tariff  schedules, 
he  said,  like  all  other  laws,  were  to  be 
made,  unmade  and  remade,  according  to 
the  public  needs.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Ihey  should  be  changed  only  through 
reciprocal  treaties.  So  long  as  the  con- 
trolling minds  in  Congress  should  insist 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  demanded 
that  the  tariff  be  let  alone,  there  would 
be  no  hope  for  practical  or  substantial 
reciprocity.  He  believed  that  some  tariff 
changes  were  ''  demanded  now,"  without 
respect  to  a  modification  of  duties  levied 
by  any  other  country  upon  our  exports : 

"  There  are  duties,  notably  in  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule,  altho  not  confined  to  it,  which 
are  absolutely  indefensible,  which  no  man  will 
ever  attempt  to  defend,  and  which  r.re  as 
much  at  war  with  the  real  object  of  protection 
as  free  trade  itself.  They  can  greatly  be  re- 
duced and  still  the  American  manufacturer 
will  occupy  the  whole  American  market,  pay 
the  highest  American  wages,  and  be  rewarded 
with  an  ample  American  profit:  and,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  be  reduced,  not  years 
hence,  but  now. 

"  What  evidence  is  there  to  sustain  the 
assertion  that  a  correction  of  the  grossly  ex- 
cessive duties  would  hasten  the  day  of  extreme 
commercial  activity  to  a  close?  None  what- 
ever, save  the  cries  of  those  who  want  to  be 
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let  alone,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  let  alone, 
repeated  by  a  coterie  of  statesmen  who  have 
become  imbued  with  the  calm  philosophy  of 
the  citizen  of  Arkansas,  who  refused  to  mend 
his  roof  in  dry  weather  because  it  was  un- 
necessary, and  did  not  mend  it  when  it  rained 
because  it  was  impossible. 

"  We,  who  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
in  which  to  make  certain  changes,  are  in  favor 
of  no  modification  that  will  admit,  except 
through  fair  reciprocity,  which  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  work  to  be  done  in 
this  country,  a  single  dollar  of  imported  com- 
modities. We  do  not  favor  the  reduction  of 
any  schedule  below  the  point  at  which  the 
American  manufacturer  can,  if  he  will, 
monopolize  the  whole  American  market  at  a 
fair  price.  We  stand  for  tariff  duties  so  ad- 
justed that  the  potential  competition  from 
other  countries  will  prevent  producers  at  home 
from  exacting  more  than  a  just  and  reasonable 
price  for  what  they  produce." 

If  it  were  intended  to  employ  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocity  only  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  we  could  get  some- 
thing and  give  nothing,  it  was  but  an  idle 
dream,  and  we  might  as  well  eliminate 
the  word  from  our  platforms.  The  pro- 
tective policy  of  this  country  was  im- 
pregnable against  the  assaults  of  its  en- 
emies, the  Governor  added.  "  If  the  cit- 
adel ever  falls,  it  will  be  because  its 
friends  make  the  excesses  and  perver- 
sions of  that  policy  so  obnoxious  that 
they  obscure  the  righteousness  and  the 
glory  of  the  principle  itself." — At  a  ban- 
quet on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  Senator 
McMullen,  of  Ontario  (a  Canadian  del- 
egate), said  that  Canada  was  not  seek- 
ing reciprocity,  being  less  concerned  on 
that  subject  than  ever  before.  Reciproc- 
ity, he  asserted,  must  be  preceded  by  a 
settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute.— The  resolutions  of  the  convention 
call  for  the  ratification  of  the  Newfound- 
land treaty  and  the  Kasson  treaties,  es- 
pecially "  the  very  important  one  with 
France;"  ask  for  a  treaty  with  Cuba; 
and  earnestly  urge  the  Government  and 
Congress  to  take  steps  at  once  for  recip- 
rocal trade  relations  with  Canada. 

Cuba  ^  .t^^aty  of  reciprocity,  or  a  proto- 
col to  serve  as  a  basis  for  final  ne- 
gotiations in  Washington,  was  signed  in 
Havana  on  the  I2th.  It  is  understood 
that  votes  enough  to  ratify  such  a  treaty 
provided  that  it  reduces  the  duty  on  Cii- 


ban  sugar  by  not  more  than  20  per  cent., 
can  now  be  had  in  the  Senate. — The  spe- 
cial judge  before  whom  all  cases  arising 
out  of  the  recent  labor  riots  are  brought 
has  directed  th^t  the  Mayor  of  Havana 
be  prosecuted  for  his  attempt  to  shield 
riotous  strikers  after  they  had  been  ar- 
rested. The  Mayor  has  been  suspended 
from  ofUce.  Councilman  Bonachea  takes 
his  place.  Councilman  Guevara  and  a 
member  of  the  labor  unions'  Central 
Committee  have  been  arrested  for  sedi- 
tion. These  proceedings  offend  some 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Association, 
whose  influence  was  used  effectively  to 
restore  peace,  and  who  promised  the 
strikers  that  there  should  be  no  prosecu- 
tions. There  is  some  danger  of  political 
complications,  owing  to  the  assertion  of 
leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party  that  the 
arrests  have  been  made  for  political  rea- 
sons.— The  first  regular  train  on  the  new 
railroad  started  from  Santiago  for  Ha- 
vana on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  with  150 
through  passengers. — In  the  course  of  a 
public  address  at  New  York,  last  week. 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee  described  his  ex- 
perience in  Havana,  just  before  the  re- 
cent war,  and  said  he  believed  the 
"  Maine  "  was  blown  up  by  some  of  the 
young  Spanish  officers  whom  General 
Weyler  had  left  in  the  arsenal.  He  was 
confident  that  neither  General  Blanco 
nor  any  of  his  officers  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 


Venezuela 


As  we  expected  in  our  last 
issue,  Grest  Britain  and  Ger- 
many have  proceeded  to  take  measures 
to  collect  their  debts  from  Venezuela.  On 
Tuesday  the  9th  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Germany,  consisting  of 
four  British  and  ten  German  boats,  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  La  Guayra.  They  went 
alongside  the  Venezuelan  vessels  that 
were  anchored  in  the  harbor  and  ordered 
them  to  surrender.  Without  a  shot  be- 
ing fired  the  vessels  were  seized  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
King^  of  England.  Altho  two  of 
the  Venezuelan  vessels  were  undergoing 
repairs,  they  were  all  taken  outside  the 
harbor  and  the  "  General  Crespo,"  the 
"  Tutumo  "  and  the  "  Margarita  "  were 
sunk,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  Germans. 
In  the  meantime  the  German  and  Enq-lish 
Ministers  at  Caracas  had  embarked  on 
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their  war  ships  in  the  harbor.     As  soon    they   will   not.     In  the    meantime,    the 
as  it  became  known  what  had  happened    blockade  of  La  Guayra  is  rendered  com- 
there  was  a  great  patriotic  demonstra-    plete  by  the  allied  navy.     The  German 
tion  at  Caracas.     At  eight  in  the  evening    consuls  and  other  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
crowds    gathered    and    paraded    in    the    ain  and  Germany  who  were  not  at  the 
streets  and    squares    displaying   banners    Legation  at  Caracas    have    been    trans- 
and    singing    patriotic     songs.     Violent    ported  to  the  war  ships,  but  the  custom 
speeches  were  delivered  and  the  populace    houses  have  not  yet  been  seized.      Altho 
marched  to  the  palace  shouting  "  Death    up  to  this  time  the  blockade  has  been 
to  the  Germans !    Death  to  the  English !  "    known  as  a  "  peaceful  "  one,  it  now  turns 
The  Venezuelan  Government  thereupon    out  that  war  may  have  actually  begun,  be- 
ordered  the  arrest  of    all    German    and    cause  on  last  Saturday  for  three  quarters 
English  subjects    in    the    capital.     The    of  an  hour  the  German  cruiser  '*  Vineta  " 
British  and  German  envoys  had  placed    and    the    British    vessel    "  Charybdis " 
the   interests   of   their   countries   in   the    united  in  a  bombardment  of  Fort  Salona 
hands  of  our  Minister  before  they  took    and  Fort  Libertardo,  the  chief  harbor  de- 
their  departure  from  Venezuelan  soil,  and    fenses  of  Puerto  Cabello,  the  Venezuelan 
as  a  Mmister  has  no  discretion  in  accept-    garrison  making  only  a  feeble  attempt  at 
ing  such  a  trust,  Minister  Herbert  W.    resistance.     After  reducing  the   fort  to 
Bowen   immediately  called  upon   Presi-    ruins  and  wounding  two  Venezuelan  sol- 
dent  Castro  to  effect  the  release  of  the    diers  the  war    ships    put    back    to    La 
British    and    German    subjects.      Altho    Guayra.     This  summary  action  is  the  re- 
President  Castro  was  at  first  unwilling    suit  of  the  seizure  last  Wednesday  of  a 
to  recognize  Mr.  Bowen's  authority,  the    British  tramp  steamer  lying  in  the  harbor 
latter  eventually  convinced  him  that  he    of  Puerto  Cabello  by  a  mob  from  the 
was  acting  within  his  rights  and  Presi-    city,  who  subjected  her  captain  and  crew 
dent  Castro  reluctantly  consented  to  re-    to  arrest  and  generally  insulted  thj?  flag, 
lease  the  prisoners.     This  caused  great    When  the  British  and  German  command- 
rejoicing  in  England  and  Germany,  and    ers  sent  their  ultimatum  to  the  town  for 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Russell,  the  Ameri-    redress  they  gave  only  two  hours  of  time 
can  Attache,  personally  went  to  the  prison    for  an  acquiescent  answer  before  the  com- 
to  assist  those  prisoners  who  were  sick    bardment  should  take  place.     Altho  the 
and  in  need  of  money.    Eventually  all  the    city  authorities  telegraphed  to  President 
German  and  English  subjects  fled  to  the    Castro    for    instructions    they    were    re- 
United   States  Legation  as  they  feared    turned  just  fifteen  minutes  too  late  and 
assassination  from  the  Venezuelan  mob    the    bombardment    was    begun.     When 
if  they  appeared  in  the  streets.     Minister    news  of  this  was  received,  intense  excite- 
Bowen  then  opened  the  British  Legation    ment    was    again    revived   in    Caracas, 
under  the  American  flag  and  placed  Mr.     President  Castro  made  an  impassioned 
Russell  in  charge  of  it.    In  the  meantime    speech,    and    altho    every    able    bodied 
cots  were  procured  and  enough  provi-    male  from  18  to  50  years  of  age  in  the 
sions  obtained  to  withstand  a  long  siege.    Republic  had  already  been  drafted  into 
The  next  day  Minister  Bowen  convinced    the  army  the  day  before,  new  volunteers 
President  Castro  of  the  advisability  of    flocked  in  from  all  sides,  and  even  priests 
agreeing  to  arbitration  in  the  settlement    enlisted.     President  Castro  is  giving  his 
of  the  difficulty  between  Venezuela  and    entire  time  to  fortifying  the  route  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,    According-    La  Guayra  to  Caracas  and  has  released 
ly,  he  cabled  this  to  the  American  State    all  those  who  took  part  in  the  revolution 
Department,  and  Secretary  Hay   having    against  him,  asking  them  to  unite  with 
approved,  the  proffer  was  transmitted  to    him  in  defending  the  Fatherland.      He 
Berlin  and  London.     Mr.  Hay  gave  or-    has  even  freed  "  El  Mocho,"  the  famous 
ders  to  Mr.  Bowen  that  in  the  event  of    revolutionary   leader,   who  has  been   in 
arbitration  Mr.  Bowen  should  represent    prison  for  two  years  and  is  one  of  the 
Venezuela  and  not  the    United    States,    most  popular  idols  of  the  populace,  and 
England  and    Germany,    however,    have    who  has  fought  Castro  and  every  other 
not  as  yet  accepted  the  proposal  of  arbi-    Venezuelan   President   every   chance  he 
tration.     Some  say  they  will,  others  that    got. 
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-^  _.  .  If  the  political  maxim  is 
The  Situation       ^  .  ^ ^  .  .         ,., 

true   that   nothing  like   a 

foreign  war  stops  all  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power,  President  Castro  should 
be  very  glad.  The  feeling  of  patriotism 
in  behalf  of  the  common  danger  to  all 
parties  has  now  smoothed  over  all  fac- 
tional differences,  and  if  President  Castro 
can  play  the  game  long  enough  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  will  have  won  more  pres- 
tige and  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion as  dictator  far  more  than  he  could  by 
defeating  the  revolutionists  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. In  Washington  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  is  considered  very  crit- 
ical. Altho  the  general  belief  is  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  drawn  into 
the  controversy  to  any  serious  extent, 
there  is  feeling  of  apprehension  that  some 
untoward  event  may  precipitate  trouble  at 
any  moment,  for  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  ''  mailed  fist  "  of  the  German  Empe- 
ror may  not  attempt  to  do.  In  England 
there  is  on  all  sides  a  disposition  to  de- 
plore the  imbroglio.  Englishmen  are  sick 
of  war  and  they  feel  that  the  present  sit- 
uation hardly  justifies  the  proceedings  al- 
ready taken,  and  they  also  fear  that  Eng- 
land is  being  made  a  cat's  paw  for  Ger- 
many. On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is 
apparently  delighted  to  test  her  military 
power,  and  if  any  trouble  arises  it  is 
generally  expected  that  it  will  come  from 
German  ambition.  Italy  threatens  to  join 
England  and  Germany,  and  already,  it  is 
said,  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Venezuela 
to  pay  up  some  $60,000  which  she  claims 
has  long  been  owing  to  her.  The  South 
American  republics  take  Venezuela's  side 
unequivocally,  and  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  threaten  some  sort  of  aid  in  case  of 
actual  invasion.  France  deplores  the  ac- 
tion of  England  and  Germany.  In  gen- 
eral throughout  the  world  it  is  argued 
that  the  allies  have  had  no  justification 
in  international  law  for  sinking  the 
Venezuelan  ships  and  storming  Puerto 
Cabello  during  a  "  peaceful  blockade," 
and  the  outlook  is  considered  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  very  grave. 


The  Assouan 
Dam 


On  December  loth  the 
completion  of  a  remarka- 
ble engineering  project 
was  celebrated,  when  the  great  Nile 
reservoir  and  dam  at  Assouan  were  in- 


spected arid  temporarily  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Lord 
and  Lady  Cromer  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  Khedive  turned  the  key 
which  put  the  electric  machinery  in  mo- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  the  onlookers 
the  180  sluice  gates  opened  for  a  while 
and  let  the  water  of  the  Nile  pour 
through.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught 
then  laid  the  last  stone  of  the  dam,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  1899.  These 
works  at  Assouan,  together  with  a  weir 
at  Assiout,  200  miles  up  the  river,  are 
built  so  as  to  control  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  overflowing  of  which  depends  the 
fertility  of  the  Egyptian  farm  lands.  The 
dam  at  Assouan  is  a  wall  of  masonry  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long.  It  is  about  S2 
feet  wide  at  the  deepest  part  and  23  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  the  hight  being  131  feet. 
The  interior  masonry  is  rubble  granite, 
and  the  interior  casing  is  of  square  rock- 
faced  granite.  There  are  140  under 
sluices  of  140  square  feet  area  and  40 
upper  sluices  of  70  square  feet  area.  They 
are  closed  by  means  of  steel  gates,  which 
work  on  free  rollers  suspended  in  frames. 
The  sluices  in  the  dam  were  closed  when 
the  Nile  flow  ended  in  November  and 
will  not  be  opened  until  next  March, 
when  the  supply  of  water  can  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  fertilize  the  land  properly. 
The  storage  capacity  is  estimated  at  234,- 
300,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Lord 
Cromer  estimates  that  the  works,  which 
have  cost  about  two  and  one-half  million 
pounds  sterling,  will  increase  the  annual 
earning  power  of  Egypt  some  £2,600,000, 
so  that  they  will  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves every  year.  They  will  provide  an 
additional  revenue  to  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment of  about  £380,000.  Hitherto 
navigation  at  Assouan  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult at  high  Nile,  but  the  difficulties  are 
now  removed  by  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  on  the  left  flank  of  the  dam. 
This  canal  has  already  been  opened.  The 
dam  itself  was  planned  so  that  the  his- 
toric temples  on  the  Island  of  Philae 
might  not  be  submerged,  but  this  purpose 
is  only  partly  fulfilled.  The  smaller  tem- 
ples, when  the  dam  is  full,  will  be  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  meters, 
but  the  great  Temple  of  Isis  will  he  left 
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dry  The  smaller  temples  have  been 
strengthened  so  that  they  may  not  be 
washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

p  ,  The  strike  of  the  stokers,  sailors 
Affair  ^"^^  dock  laborers  at  Marseilles 
continues,  and  the  strikers  still 
speak  bitterly  against  the  Government  at 
their  meetings,  and  even  urge  revolu- 
tionary methods.  Several  of  the  leaders, 
indeed,  have  been  arrested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  advising  the  men  to  resort 
to  violence.  Other  laborers  of  Marseilles 
have  joined  the  dock  men  in  the  strike. 
Meanwhile,  many  travelers  who  have 
reached  Marseilles  are  kept  there  by  the 
inability  of  the  steamers  to  get  away  from 
the  docks,  and  considerable  suffering  is 
the  result. — M.  Rouvier,  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  having  great  difficulty  with 
the  new  budget.  He  has  to  face  a  dimi- 
nution of  resources  from  several  causes, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  opposed 
to  any  increase  of  taxation.  The  budget 
as  now  arranged  shows  only  a  small  sur- 
plus of  500,000  francs.  M.  Rouvier  is 
advocating  two  reforms,  one  affecting  the 
distilleries  and  the  other  the  privileges  in 
the  tobacco  department  in  certain  frontier 
districts,  and  if  he  carries  these  reforms 
through  his  task  will  be  much  simplified, 
but  as  yet  his  success  is  doubtful. — The 
run  on  the  French  savings  banks  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  no  one  seems  able 
to  explain  exactly  why  it  should  be  so. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  with- 
drawals from  these  banks  have  exceeded 
the  deposits  by  129,000,000  francs.--In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  M. 
Gotteron  declared  that  the  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Cologne  Gazette,  showing 
the  inferior  discipline  and  sanitation  of 
the  French  Army  to  the  German  Army, 
were  correct,  according  to  his  ow-n  investi- 
gations. Thus  in  1901  France  lost  2,276 
soldiers,  whereas  Germany  lost  only  462. 
According  to  M.  Gotteron,  Germany  has 
lost  by  disease  13,000  men  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  whereas  France 
has  lost  99,000  men.  In  his  reply.  Gen- 
eral Andre,  Minister  of  War,  admitted 
that  M.  Gotteron  was  right  in  his  calcu- 
lations. 

"  In  France,"  he  said,  "  the  death  rate  is 
about  4.17  per  10,000,  while  in  Germany  it  is 
only  1.41,  or  only  about  one-third.  This  fact 
is  painful.     We  must   in  the  first  place   seek 


the  causes  of  the  evil.  If  we  examine  French 
and  German  statistics  we  find  that  two  dis- 
eases— consumption  and  typhoid  fever — are 
very  deadly  in  our  army.  There  were  600 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  our  army  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  only  87  in  Germany, 
while  consumption  carried  off  1,415  men,  as 
compared  with  129.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  which  may  be  considered  together 
with  consumption,  made  390  victims,  as  com- 
pared with  197  in  Germany." 

The  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  in 
France  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  municipalities  had  bad  water  sup- 
plies, and  he  intended  to  withdraw  the 
garrisons  from  all  towns  which  refused 
to  follow  the  Government's  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  in  this  matter.  The 
greater  mortality  due  to  consumption  he 
attributed  to  the  care  taken  in  Germany 
to  exempt  from  military  service  all  men 
who  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  this 
disease,  whereas  in  France  all  able-bodied 
men  were  enlisted. 


o      •       Further  information  makes  clear 

Russia        .  .  ,  , 

the  persecution  that  has  over- 
taken the  local  committees  which  were 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  Russia  and  which  reported 
in  favor  of  radical  reforms.  Prince 
Dolgorouhoff,  for  his  connection  with  the 
Sudzha  Committee,  has  been  deprived  of  * 
his  official  position,  placed  under  police 
supervision  for  five  years,  and  been  for- 
bidden to  take  part  in  public  affairs  dur- 
ing that  period.  Dr.  Martinoflf  has  been 
exiled  to  Archangel,  after  solitary  con- 
finement in  St.  Petersburg,  on  account 
of  his  report  to  the  Vorenezh  Committee. 
In  retaliation  the  reform  party  has  circu- 
lated broadcast  Dr.  Martinoflf's  report, 
wherein  he  predicted  that  the  task  laid 
upon  the  committees  was  impossible,  that 
their  composition  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  individual  members  had  not  even 
received  a  guaranty  of  personal  inviola- 
bility. Now  comes  the  news  that  Pobie- 
donostzeff,  who  has  been  Procurator- 
General  of  the  Holy  Synod  since  1881,  is 
to  retire.  PobiedonostzeiT  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  reactionary  forces,  and 
his  retirement  may  have  important  con- 
sequences. He  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
Count  Sergius  ScheremetieflF  in  what  is 
the  most  important  office  in  the  Russian 
Empire. 


Venezuela    and    International    Law 

By  Theodore  S.   Woolsey, 

Professor  of  International  Law  at  Yale  University 


IN  the  absence  of  exact  information  as 
to  tlie  present  condition  of  things  in 

Venezuela  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  comment  in  a  very  general  way 
upon  the  international  aspects  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  has  there  arisen. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: Both  German  and  British  subjects 
doing  business  in  or  with  Venezuela  have 
suffered  losses  through  social  disorders, 
and  have  established  claims  against  the 
state,  which,  tho  pressed  diplomatically 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, distracted  by  revolution,  is  un- 
able to  satisfy.  Very  likely  it  is  also  un- 
willing to  satisfy  them.  Despairing  of 
getting  a  fair  consideration  of  these 
claims  in  a  peaceful  way,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  resorted  to  violence. 
This  pressure  has  taken  the  shape  of  forc- 
ible possession  of  the  La  Guayra  customs, 
of  a  pacific  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan 
ports,  and  of  the  seizure  of  Government 
property,  including  several  small  vessels. 
How  much  of  this  program  has  been 
actually  carried  out  is  uncertain,  but  one 
revenue  cutter  is  reported  sunk  in  the 
process.  The  counter  stroke  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  consisted  in  the  ar- 
rest of  all  subjects  of  the  two  powers 
within  easy  reach,  together  with  the  seiz- 
ure of  certain  property  owned  by  them. 
President  Castro  has  called  his  citizens  to 
arms  and  is  guarding  the  approaches  to 
his  capital,  Caracas,  which,  altho  only 
twelve  miles  from  its  seaport.  La  Guayra, 
is  3,000  feet  above  it,  with  a  range  of 
mountains  between.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  Minister  resi- 
dent, Mr.  Bowen,  these  foreigners  ar- 
rested were  speedily  liberated.  And  now 
by  the  same  channel  Venezuela  requests 
arbitration  of  the  points  at  issue. 

One  asks  naturally  the  legality  of  such 
international  violence  as  this,  which  yet 
stops  short  of  war.  It  is  abnormal. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  the  equality  of  states. 
But  this  action  of  Germany  and 
Great     Britain     is    based     on     the     in- 
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equality  of  States,  on  Venezuela's  in- 
ferior status  as  compared  with  their 
own.  Nor  is  this  as  inequitable  as  the 
statement  may  seem  to  imply.  For  state- 
hood— that  is,  unqualified  sovereignty — 
means  ability  on  its  part  of  a  state  to  in- 
sist on  its  rights  and  fulfil  its  obligations. 
When  a  state  proves  itself  irresponsible 
what  are  others  to  do?  Ordinary  meas- 
ures are  found  futile.  Yet  protection  to 
national  interests  is  necessary.  The  al- 
ternative is  a  species  of  international 
bullying,  often  ineffective,  always  pain- 
ful, which  is  based  on  the  physical  weak- 
ness of  the  party  under  pressure.  Tur- 
key and  China  have  been  coerced  in  this 
way  by  the  Powers.  Hayti  has  had  the 
fist  of  the  Germans  thrice  thrust  in  her 
face.  The  minor  republics  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  have  laid  themselves  pe- 
culiarly open  to  this  treatment.  Thus 
Great  Britain  seized  Corinto  in  Nicaragua 
in  1895  ^^^  i^^  1854  our  own  Government 
bombarded  Greytown.  Such  reprisals  to 
redress  international  injuries  are  suffi- 
ciently common  there.  But  they  all  have 
this  disagreeable  feature:  that  the  party 
executing  justice  is  the  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  So  far  as  third  parties  are  con- 
cerned, however,  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  Their  duty  is  to  keep  their 
hands  off. 

This  is  the  general  rule,  and  yet  it  may 
happen  that  the  interests  of  other  Powers 
are  unnecessarily  affected.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  British-German  action  in  its 
details,  with  this  in  view. 

One  means  of  pressure  proposed  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pacific  blockade  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan ports.  Must  such  a  blockade  be 
respected  by  the  trading  world?  There 
are  a  dozen  instances  of  this  during  the 
last  century,  of  which  poor  little  Greece 
has  had  more  than  its  share.  A  pacific 
blockade  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Blockade  is  a  war  measure.  How  can  it 
be  legal  when  there  is  no  war?  The  an- 
swer is  quite  clear.  So  far  as  third  par- 
ties are  concerned,  it  can  have  no  binding 
force.     This   was  admitted  in   terms   in 
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1897,  when  the  powers  put  a  pacific 
blockade  upon  Crete ;  and  so  it  should  be 
specified  in  the  present  situation.  With  a 
closure  of  the  passage  to  and  from  the 
ocean  against  Venezuelan  ships  no  fault 
is  to  be  found.  But  the  moment  our  own 
commerce  in  Venezuelan  waters  is  inter- 
fered with  we  ask,  Is  there  a  state  of  war  ? 
If  so,  blockade  duly  notified  and  properly 
executed  is  a  war  right  and  to  be  re- 
spected. If  there  is  no  legal  war,  how- 
ever, you  may  coerce  Venezuela;  you 
cannot  coerce  us. 

The  case  of  seizure  of  the  customs  at 
La  Guayra  is  not  so  clear.  Its  object  is 
to  collect  import  dues  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  losses.  It  presupposes  that  for- 
eign commerce  goes  on,  the  blockade  not- 
withstanding. But  will  payment  of  cus- 
toms to  the  party  in  possession  be  looked 
upon  as  valid  by  the  deposed  sovereign? 
Occupation  in  a  legal  war  confers  tem- 
porary sovereignty  upon  the  occupant, 
and  his  receipt  for  dues  on  imports  must 
be  held  sufficient.  But  here  there  is  no 
war  as  yet,  and  the  validity  of  such  re- 
ceipts is  a  doubtful  matter. 

If  the  allied  fleets  have  actually  de- 


stroyed vessels  belonging  to  Venezuela, 
that  is  going  beyond  any  form  of  reprisals 
hitherto  discussed.  It  can  hardly  be 
other  than  an  act  of  war.  By  such  an 
act  wars  are  often  begun,  and  without 
formal  declaration,  they  date  from  this 
first  step  of  violence.  One  cannot  but 
think  that  this  action,  if  really  taken,  was 
not  intended  and  will  be  disclaimed  and 
paid  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrest  of  resi- 
dent British  and  Germans,  even  in  case 
of  actual  war,  is  an  illegal  measure.  That 
it  was  not  persisted  in  by  the  excited 
President  of  the  republic  is  fortunate  and 
will  tend  to  clear  the  air. 

What  are  the  chances  of  settling  this 
petty  quarrel  by  arbitration  ?  Very  small, 
I  fear.  For  arbitration  is  a  remedy  to 
be  worked  up  by  diplomatic  means,  in 
cool  blood,  as  between  equals,  and  when 
the  award  is  sure  to  be  paid.  Coercion  is 
for  inferiors.  Would  the  United  States 
act  as  Venezuela's  surety  and  guarantee 
payment  of  the  award?  Otherwise  arbi- 
tration can  hardly  be  seriously  spoken  of. 
The  play  must  go  on. 

We    can    hardly    avoid    remembering 
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that  Venezuela  has  been  in  difficulties  be- 
fore. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  she, 
too,  recalls  and  relies  upon  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  the  United  States  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  time,  when  the  controversy 
was  a  territorial  one,  and  with  Great 
Britain  alone.  Therefore  there  is  the 
more  reason  why  our  own  Government 
should  move  cautiously  at  the  present 
juncture.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  our  Southern  neighbors 
should  imagine  that  the  great   republic 


future  duty  of  protecting  the  Panama 
Canal  in  mind,  our  Government  may  very 
well  study  the  characteristics  of  the  other 
states  on  this  continent.  That  it  recog- 
nizes an  essential  difference  between 
them  and  the  average  European  state  is 
clear  from  our  claim  to  embassy  exterri- 
toriality, among  other  things.  We  al- 
low our  ministers  to  claim  privileges  in 
America  which  they  do  not  pretend  to 
elsewhere,  save  in  the  Orient.  After  the 
''  Baltimore  "  incident  at  Valparaiso,  in 


Residence  of  President  Castro  at  Caracas 


Stands  ready  to  shoulder  the  consequences 
of  their  misdeeds,  to  pull  them  out  of 
the  pits  they  themselves  have  digged.  Mr. 
Hay  is  much  too  experienced  a  diplo- 
mat to  be  caught  in  any  such  trap  as 
this.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  self-defense.  What- 
ever enlargement  it  has  suffered  in  its 
eighty  years  of  life,  that  basic  principle 
remains.  Only  when  foreign-  interven- 
tion in  America  threatens  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  the  opposite  doc- 
trine of  anti-intervention  be  applied. 

In  the  light  of  such  an  episode  as  this 
in  Venezuela,  and  particularly  with  the 


1 89 1,  Chile  was  warned  to  do  speedy  jus- 
tice to  our  injured  seamen,  and  to  make 
national  apology,  under  threat  of  war. 
Armed  protection  to  the  Panama  railway 
has  been  repeatedly  given.  Our  war 
ships  in  Rio  harbor  in  1894  would  stand 
no  nonsense  from  the  Brazilian  naval  rev- 
olutionists. In  Venezuela  itself  it  has 
seemed  at  times  possible  that  the  United 
States  asphalt  interest  would  need  protec- 
tion from  Government  aggression.  These 
incidents  are  enough  to  show  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  states  to  the  south  our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  essentially  the  same 
stand  that  Germany  and   Great   Britain 
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do  now.  It  is  the  result  of  necessity. 
Where  revokitions  are  frequent,  and  a 
constitutional  president  is  but  too  often 
an  unconstitutional  dictator,  the  sense  of 
national  responsibility  must,  in  whatever 
way, be  driven  home  into  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican mind.  Forms  must  give  place  to 
realities.  And  yet  there  is  the  constant 
danger  that  this  country's  control  over 
American  affairs  will  grow  to  be  such 
that  it  cannot  escape  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility. Nothing  would  please  the 
great  commercial  Powers  better  than  to 
look  to  the  United  States  to  redress  their 
wrongs.     Stability  in  the  American  re- 


publics without  responsibility  for  them,  to 
effect  this  is  worthy  of  all  our  statecraft. 
But  if  the  United  States  is  not  responsible 
for  security  of  property,  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  persons,  for  fulfilment  of  treaty 
contract,  the  minor  American  republic 
must  be.  And  when  its  sense  of  respon- 
sibility fails,  and  the  process  of  coercion 
1)eg!ns,  to  develop  that  sense,  what  can 
our  own  country  do  but  stand  by,  regret- 
ful, yet  hoping  that  good  may  come, 
watchful  that  the  correction  is  not  be- 
yond reason.  Somebody  must  be  respon- 
sible.    It  is  they  or  we. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  13,  1902. 


The    United    States    Minister    at    Caracas 

By    Hamilton    Holt 


PROBABLY  no  man  now  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States 
has  represented  this  country  abroad 
in  more  capacities  than  Herbert  Wolcott 
Bowen.  For  twelve  years  he  has  con- 
tinuously served  the  State  Departm.ent  in 
some  foreign  country.  Starting  on  his 
career  as  a  Consul  he  has  been  promoted 
through  every  grade  until  he  has  reached 
his  present  position  of  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Venezuela. 

In  1890  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  Consul  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  in 
1895  President  Cleveland  promoted  him 
to  be  Consul-General.  He  had  hardly 
lield  this  office  a  year  when  the  agitation 
in  Spain  against  the  United  States  be- 
gan to  assume  unpleasant  proportions. 
From  that  time  until  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  Mr.  Bowen  was  considered  by 
the  Barcelona  police  to  be  in  constant 
danger  of  assassination.  During  this 
period  nineteen  mobs  appeared  before  the 
Consulate-General — the  largest  one  num- 
bering 15,000  persons.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions  the  mob  with  shouts  and 
execrations  demanded  the  destruction  of 
the  building  and  the  death  of  the  occu- 
pants. Despite  warnings  of  his  danger, 
Consul-General  Bowen  appeared  at  the 
entrance  and  faced  the  mob  until  it  finally 
dispersed.  He  was  entirely  alone  but 
for  the  presence  of  another  American  un- 
known to  him,  who  made  way  through 


the  crowd  and  took  a  stand  in  the  door- 
way by  his  side  and  who  afterward  ex- 
plained that  if  there  were  going  to  be  any 
trouble  he  wanted  his  share. 

The  day  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
Mr.  Bowen,  who  was  the  last  American 
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official,  if  not  the  last  American  citizen 
to  leave  Spain,  was  conducted  to  the 
frontier  on  a  train  guarded  by  soldiers. 

After  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Bowen 
was  just  preparing  to  return  to  Barce- 
lona when  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral  to  Persia,  to  succeed  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy,  the  novelist,  who  went  to 
Athens  as  Minister,  and  is  now  our  Min- 
ister to  Spain.  Two  years  later  the  Presi- 
dent promoted  Mr.  Bowen  again  to  be 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Persia,  and  in  June,  1901, 
for  the  third  time,  promoted  him  by  send- 
ing him  as  United  States  Minister  to 
Venezuela.  M,r.  Bowen's  work  there 
during  the  recent  revolution  and  during 
the  present  crisis  have  brought  him  into 
such  prominence  that  no  mention  of  his 
work  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  February  29th,  1856,  and  therefore, 
although  he  is  forty-six  years  of  age,  he 
has  only  had  eleven  real  birthdays.  His 
father  was  Henry  C.  Bowen  and  his 
mother  was  Lucy  Maria  Tappan,  a 
daughter  of  the  abolitionist,  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  Esq.     His  early  education  was  ob- 


tained at  the  Academy  at  the  country 
home  of  his  parents  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
and  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  of 
Brooklyn.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
left  school  and  went  to  France  and  Ger- 
many with  a  tutor  to  prepare  for  college. 
On  his  return  home  after  two  years' 
study  he  entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1878, 
among  whose  members  were  William  H. 
Taft,  now  Governer  of  the  Philippines; 
William  H.  Hunt,  now  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  late  John  A.  Porter, 
Secretary  to  President  McKinley. 

After  leaving  Yale  he  passed  a  year  in 
Italy,  studying  Italian  and  music,  and 
then  returned  to  enter  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  cum  laude.  He 
had  only  practiced  his  profession  a  few 
years  in  New  York  City  when  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  published  from  time  to 
time  several  small  volumes  of  verse,  and 
in  1896  he  brought  out,  through  the  Put- 
nams,  a  manual  of  "  International  Law," 
which  was  written  at  Barcelona  and 
which  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  law  of  nations. 

New  York  City 
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A    Russian    View    of    American    Imperialism 

By  Professor  F.  de  Martens 

[This  is  the  second  article  of  American  Impressions  that  we  have  printed  from  Professor  de  Martens. 
The  Jirst  appeared  in  our  issue  of  December  4th.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  author  fills  the 
chair  of  International  Law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  spent  two  months  in  this  country, 
where  he  has  many  eminent  friends,  in  the  autumn  of  1901.  Only  last  week  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  received  the  Nobel  Prize  of  some  $40,000  for  what  he  had  done  to  promote  peace  In  the 
world.  Professor  de  Martens  is  probably  the  greatest  authority  on  International  Law  in  the  world. — 
Editor.] 


THE  "  Americanization  of  the  whole 
world  "  is,  at  the  present  day,  the 
favorite  subject  of  articles  and 
essays  in  Anglo-American  journals  and 
periodicals.  By  some,  the  idea  is  warm- 
ly advocated  as  the  realization  of  their 
fondest  ideal  and  the  long  anticipated 
outcome  of  their  highest  aspiration; 
while  to  others  it  is  a  kind  of  nightmare 
that  darkens  and  saddens  their  hopes 
for  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
non-Anglo-American  nations  of  Europe. 

If  by  the  word  "Americanization  ' 
we  understand  the  subjugation  of  all 
European  peoples  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can race,  then  there  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  fear.  Even  the  boldest  champion 
of  Anglo-American  imperialism  does 
not  dream  of  conquering  the  whole  world 
by  fire  and  sword.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  ask  ourselves,  in  what  should  con- 
sist "  the  Americanization  of  the  whole 
world?"  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
ideal  aim  the  Americans  should  pro- 
pose to  themselves  in  their  relations  to- 
ward the  other  civilized  people  of  the 
earth  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  this 
high  and  ideal  aim  has  been  dictated  by 
the  whole  history,  the  governmental  or- 
der, the  laws  and  customs  of  the  great 
American  people.  The  historical  part  to 
be  played  by  the  United  States  does  not 
consist  in  the  conquest  of  foreign  lands 
by  sword  and  fire,  and  the  ideal  aim  of 
the  national  politics  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  almighty  dollar.  It  is,  rather,  m.y 
firm  conviction  that  the  high  civilizing 
destiny  of  America  resides  in  the  many 
sided  development  of  those  great  spirit- 
ual forces  by  which  it  was  originally 
created  and  by  which  it  has  lived  and 
grown,  up  to  the  present  moment.     In 


what,  then,  do  these  spiritual  forces  con- 
sist? 

Montesquieu  uttered  a  profound  truth 
when  he  affirmed  that  those  same  forces 
which  called  a  nation  into  life  neces- 
sarily impress  upon  it  an  ineffaceable 
stamp  and  serve  as  levers  in  its  historical 
mission  and  progressive  development. 
If  we  apply  this  to  the  United  States,  this 
living  principle  appears  to  be  the  union 
of  single  forces  in  one  whole  for  the  at- 
tainment of  higher  aims.  When,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thirteen 
States  joined  together  and  form?d  a  con- 
federation, they  acted  in  the  name  of 
that  great  principle  which  has  in  our 
own  days  been  inscribed  under  the  gigan- 
tic figure  of  Liberty  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Washington  Capitol:  E  pluribus  unum! 
When,  in  1788,  the  representatives  of 
these  thirteen  States  subscribed  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  they  fused  together  their  material 
and  spiritual  interests,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving,  before  and  above  all  things, 
their  political  independence.  But  when 
this,  their  first  and  chief  object,  had  been 
attained,  these  same  United  States  con- 
tinued to  show  all  the  peoples  of  the 
civilized  world  that  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  national  power  it  is  necessary 
to  remain  always  faithful  to  the  rule : 
E  pluribus  unuiii.  Such  was  the  covenant 
handed  down  by  the  illustrious  creators 
of  the  North  American  Republic  to  their 
descendants  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
all  the  other  nations. 

The  whole  historical  growth  of  the 
American  nation  and  its  institutions  af- 
fords an  eloquent  illustration  of  this  rule. 
From  the  thirteen  States  have  sprung 
forty-seven  States  and  several  Terri- 
tories, just  as  from  the  one  university  of 
Harvard  have  sprung  some  thirty  other 
universities.  In  every  branch  of  eco- 
nomical  activity   and   political    life    the 
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Americans  have  proved  by  incontroverti-  in  the  United  States  in  respect  of  mat- 

ble  facts  that  only  by  the  union  of  sin-  ters    of    religion,    and    notwithstanding 

gle    and     scattered     forces    can     great  the  absence  among  the  people  of  any- 

achievements  be  accomplished  in  all  the  thing  like  bigotry  or  English  cant,  the 

spheres  of  human  activity.  Americans  are,   in  general,  a  very  re- 

If  the  "  Americanization  of  the  whole  ligious  nation.     The  custom  of  attend- 

world  "  is  to  be  confined  to  the  triumph  ing  church  services  on  Sunday   and  the 

of  this  great  moving  principle  of  human  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 

life,  we  can  only  rejoice  that  this  idea  are  all  but  universal  throughout  the  coun- 

has  already  gained  such  a  widespread  in-  try. 

fluence  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  If,  then,  the  "  Americanization  of  the 
In  close  connection  with  this  living  whole  world "  leads  to  the  recognition 
principle  is  another,  that  has  also  received  and  triumph  of  the  American  principle 
in  America  its  fullest  and  most  potent  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion 
example.  The  United  States  form  one  throughout  the  whole  world,  the  Amer- 
undivided  nation  under  one  supreme  icans,  in  striving  toward  this  end,  are 
power.  But  this  national  unity  has  in  no  but  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
way  destroyed  or  encroached  on  the  local  true  civilization.  If,  thanks  to  them, 
independence  of  the  separate  States,  the  disputes  and  quarrels  between  rival 
which  have  preserved  their  State  legisla-  church  communities  can  be  brought  to 
tion,  their  representative  chambers,  their  an  end,  and  the  State  wisely  recognize 
public  tribunals  of  justice  and  their  ad-  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  believe  what 
ministrative  independence  in  the  regu-  they  choose,  this  "  Americanization " 
lation  of  all  that  concerns  local  interests,  would  seem  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
This  respect  for  the  local  autonomy  of  conquest  of  light  over  darkness,  the 
the  separate  States  is  the  cornerstone  of  victory  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  over 
the  whole  constitutional  organization  of  medieval  persecution  and  intolerance  in 
the  Union.  all  matters  of  religion.  In  America 
In  this  way  the  development  of  the  itself  the  full  liberty  of  conscience  and 
United  States  affords  an  evident  proof  religious  freedom  form  the  coping  stone 
of  the  truth  of  another  historical  prin-  of  their  State  policy.  We  have,  there- 
ciple,  which  may  be  succinctly  expressed  in  fore,  every  right  to  conclude  that  "  Amer- 
the  proposition :  "  Unity  in  diversity,  and  icanization  "  is  but  a  synonym  for  un- 
diversity  in  unity."  This  law,  like  a  restricted  religious  tolerance  and  com- 
guiding  clue  in  a  labyrinth,  runs  through  plete  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  whole  life  of  the  vegetable  and  ani-  I  must  now  refer  to  another  feature 
mal  kingdom.  It  is  also  the  foundation  in  the  life  of  the  American  people — 
of  all  progressive  and  peaceful  develop-  namely,  the  extreme  respect  in  which 
ment  in  the  life  of  a  people.  they  hold  every  kind  of  honest  and  pro- 
There  is  still  another  reason  for  the  ductive  labor.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
spiritual  progress  of  the  American  peo-  does  there  exist  an  equal  respect  for  labor, 
pie — namely,  their  unrestricted  tolerance  and  nowhere  else  is  the  word  "  gentle- 
in  all  matters  of  religion  and  creed.  No-  man  "  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  work- 
where  throughout  the  country  do  we  find  ingman.  This  we  find  onlv  in  America, 
any  trace  of  clericalism,  or  of  a  strug-  There  every  honest  workingman  is  a 
gle  with  pretentions  of  the  Roman  Cath-  gentleman,  and  he  who  has  made  his 
olic  Church,  or  of  any  limitation  of  civil  wealth  and  his  position  by  his  own  labor 
and  political  rights,  by  way  of  penalty  ranks  first  among  gentlemen.  No  honest 
for  the  profession  of  any  particular  faith,  labor  in  America  counts  as  a  disgrace  or 
The  American  Rcnnblic  has  put  into  shame,  and  the  title  of  self-made  man 
])ractice  and  adopted  FrcdcricktheGreat's  opens  wide  the  door  of  every  drawing 
well-known  boast,  that  in  his  kingdom  room  and  secures  an  honorable  place  in 
every  one  could  worship  God  after  his  society. 

own  fashion,  and  might  believe  and  pro-  No  American  will  ever  think  of  being 

fess  whatever  religion  he  chose.  shocked    if,  for    example,  a    university 

It  IS  also  worthv  of  remark  that,  tho  student,  in  order  to  get  money  to  pay 

there  is  no  restrictive  or  compulsory  law  the  necessary  fees,  takes,  during  the  sum- 
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iner    vacation,    a   place   as    waiter    in    a  of   thought,   word  and   speech;  equality 

hotel,  conductor  on  a  railway,  or  errand  before  the  law  and  tribunals  of  justice; 

boy  in  a  store.    Many  students  and  pupils  stronger  and  simpler  bonds  of  sympathy 

of  the  high  schools  will  get  up  at  two  between  the  classes,  liberal  sacrifices  on 

or   three   o'clock   in   the   early   morning  behalf    of    institutions     for    the    public 

that  they  may  rush  off  to  the  printing  good. 

office  of  some  paper,  and  then,  either  on  Such,   then,   are   the   living  principles 

foot  or  on  a  bicycle,  will  distribute  the  which  have  been  accepted  as  the  founda- 

number  at  the  houses  of  its  subscribers,  tion  of  the  political  organization  of  the 

Young  girls    who    are    poor    will    hire  United    States.      The   historical   mission 

themselves  out  as  maids  of  all  work   on  of  the  North  American  Republic  consists 

the    condition    that    their   mistresses    let  in  the  many-sided  development  and   in 

them  out  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  the  stedfast  maintenance  of  these  prin- 

so  that  they  may  be  able  to  attend  their  ciples.      It   is   true   that   every   civilized 

courses  of  lectures  at  the  university.  government  ought  to  be  guided  by  these 

No  American  is  disturbed  or  aston-  same  principles.  But,  however  this  may 
ished  at  such  cases  as  these  I  have  just  be,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
cited.  He  knows  that  a  Lincoln,  a  Car-  these  social  and  political  blessings  have 
negie  or  a  Rockefeller  rose  from  noth-  in  America  more  than  elsewhere  been 
ing,  and  became  presidents  of  the  United  made  to  enter  into  both  the  sphere  of 
States  or  the  wealthiest  millionaires  of  practical  life  and  that  of  scientific  theory, 
their  age.  And  this  is  why,  in  Amer-  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
ica,  no  honest  labor,  however  humble,  is  suppose  that  an  ideal  order  of  things  ex- 
reckoned  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man,  but,  on  ists  in  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
the  contrary,  serves  as  the  highest  recom-  of  the  last  century  several  departures 
mendation  and  honor.  And  we  may  add  were  made  from  these  high  principles,  on 
that  nowhere  is  labor  so  abundant  as  in  which  the  national  and  political  life  of 
America.  the  country  was  based.     The  liberty  of 

If,  once  more,  the  result  of  the  "  Amer-  the  press,  if  unrestrained  by  law  or  by 
icanization  of  the  whole  world  "  every-  any  feeling  of  decency  and  moral  obliga- 
where  and  all  over  the  habitable  globe  tion,  can  anywhere  become  a  curse  and 
be  the  general  recognition  of  the  dignity  a  scourge  to  the  whole  of  society. 
of  labor,  we  can  only  welcome  and  re-  The  great  principle  of  the  union  of 
joice  at  such  a  new  state  of  things,  heterogeneous  forces  into  one  supreme 
Those  social  prejudices  against  labor  in  whole,  which  created  a  nationality  like 
general  and  certain  kinds  of  work  in  that  of  the  United  States,  has  in  these 
particular  will  be  destroyed  and  cease  to  later  times  been  made  the  device  of 
exist.  If  once  the  idea  takes  root  among  American  syndicates  and  trusts,  whose 
Europeans  that  honest  labor  has  a  claim  one  aim  and  object  is  the  destruction  of 
on  our  reverence,  and  that  work  is  the  all  possible  competition  by  the  simple 
living  moving  power  in  every  sphere  of  process  of  swallowing  up  every  danger- 
human  activity,  in  such  a  case  the  Amer-  ous  rival.  Such  a  perversion  of  a  great 
icans  will  achieve  a  great  moral  victory  living  principle  constitutes  a  complete 
over  Europe,  and  the  result  can  only  be  departure  from  that  ideal  and  reasonable 
a  long  step  in  advance  in  the  way  of  end,  in  the  pursuit  and  realization  of 
progress.  All  this  cultured  work  of  the  which  is  to  be  found  the  true  force  of  the 
American  people  is  a  glorious  testimony  nation. 

to     the     truth     of     the     Roman     poet's  If  our  point  of  view  as  to  the  general 

triumphant  boast :     Labor  omnia  vincit.  mission   of  the  United   States  has  been 

Besides    these    leading   moral    princi-  justly  chosen   and   so   far  merits  atten- 

ples,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  tion,  and  if  the  social  principles  enun- 

with    which    the    Americans    have    en-  ciated  above  really  form  the  true  motto 

riched  the  general  treasury  of  the  world's  inscribed  on  the  American  flag,  then  the 

social  culture,  there  are  other  principles  great  American  Republic  may  justly  take 

also  worthy  of  being  universally  accepted  pride  in  its  glorious  past,  tranquilly  en- 

and  spread  by  means  of  Americanization,  joy  its  present,  and  hopefully  look  for- 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  Liberty  ward  to  its  future 
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Unfortunately,  in  these  later  days,  a  has    to    be    maintained    by    a    crushing 

critical  change  has  been  effected  in  the  physical  force. 

United  States; a  change  which  may  lead  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  what  will 

to  a  radical  departure  from  all  the  great  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  annexations 

principles  which  have  come  down  from  made  by  the  United  States.     Still  less 

the  founders.  do  I  count  myself  competent  to  decide 

The  famous  doctrine  of  Monroe,  called  the  constitutional   questions    raised    by 

into  existence  by  the  necessity  of  setting  these  annexations,  and  the  necessity  they 

a    limit    to    the    mania    of    interference  impose  on   America   of   governing  and 

which  came  into  fashion  among  the  great  administering     her     newly     conquered 

Powers  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  provinces. 

the  last  century,  has  been  changed  from  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
being  an  instrument  of  defense  into  a  these  new  problems  in  relation  to  an- 
kind  of  dynamite  bomb  that  may  ex-  nexed  territories  must  call  forth  new 
plode  at  any  moment  and  in  any  place,  political  interests,  and  require  new  means 
All  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  and  methods  for  their  retention.  The 
Washington  Government,  in  whose  hands  part  of  "  citizen  of  the  world  "  cannot 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  convenient  ex-  be  played  without  incurring  heavy  ex- 
pedient for  securing  the  estrangement  penditure  and  sacrifices.  And,  there- 
of all  European  influence  within  the  fore,  the  war  budget  of  the  United  States 
limits  of  the  entire  American  continent,  has  already  augmented  with  surprising 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  rapidity,  nor  is  there  a  man  who  can  tell 
foresee  all  the  complications  that  may  re-  us  when  the  limits  of  this  augmentation 
suit  from  the  present  exaggerated  appli-  will  have  been  reached, 
cation  of  this  political  doctrine.  The  All  these  recent  facts  in  the  life  of 
responsibility  undertaken  by  the  United  the  great  American  Republic  are  very 
States  in  relation  to  those  nations  who  striking  proofs  of  her  power  and  vital- 
may^  have  any  interest  in  the  American  ity.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
continent  is  great  beyond  measure.  Any  whether  Americans,  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
such  interest  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  ternational  conquests  and  in  the  pres- 
creating  all  kinds  of  collision.  In  pro-  ence  of  the  militarism  that  such  annexa- 
portion  as  the  political  relations  of  North  tions  must  give  birth  to,  can  gain  such 
America  become  more  complicated,  will  brilliant  results  as  they  have  already  won 
there  be  all  the  greater  reason  for  fear-  by  their  conquests  in  the  peaceful  sphere 
ing  and  anticipating  pretexts  for  con-  of  commerce  and  trade.  It  is  also  doubt- 
flicts,  the  final  result  and  issue  of  which  ful  if  the  laurels  of  war  can  profitably 
no  one  can  foresee.  replace  the  laurels  won  in  bloodless  con- 
Contemporary  American  imperialism  tests  in  the  kingdom  of  peaceful  and 
must  serve  as  an  unavoidable  incentive  productive  labor. 

to  the  most  unexpected  and  unlooked  for  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me 
political  complications.  The  seizure  of  that  the  historical  mission  of  the  United 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  States  has  been  fully  defined  in  the  course 
contributed  to  the  glorification  of  Amer-  of  their  two  hundred  years'  existence, 
ican  courage  and  prowess.  But  the  an-  They  have  afforded  a  brilliant  example 
nexation  of  fresh  territory  does  not  of  the  almost  fabulous  development  of 
necessarily  bring  profit  to  the  conquer-  all  the  living  forces  of  a  people  by 
ors.  Only  those  conquests  form  a  real  means  of  peaceful  labor  and  the  con- 
and  solid  basis  for  the  development  of  tinned  cultivation  of  those  great  prin- 
the  living  forces  of  the  conquerors  which  ciples  on  which  their  political  and  so- 
become  incorporated  with  their  very  cial  life  was  originally  founded.  It  ap- 
flesh  and  blood  and  form  an  organic  part  pears  to  me  that  in  the  largest  develop- 
of  their  possessions.  If  the  conquest  is  ment  of  these  principles,  in  their  exten- 
limited  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  sion  and  spiritualization,  consists  the 
power  over  the  annexed  territory,  with-  ever  to  be  envied  historical  function  and 
out  Its  having  been  incorporated  into  mission  of  the  great  American  Repub- 
the  kingdom  of  the  conquerors,  the  only  lie.  To  fulfil  this  calling,  no  new  terri- 
possible  result  will  be  a  subjugation  that  torv  need  be  annexed,  no  huge  fleet  and 
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army  required ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  to  the  path  history  has  already 
shown  them  to  be  theirs,  and  to  remain 
true  to  the  living  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  A  still  further  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university  system 
and  teaching  will  naturally  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  and  a  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  those  spiritual  and  cultured 
forces  in  which  the  American  people  are 
so  rich. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  quitted 
the  hospitable  shores  of  the  United 
States.  The  more  I  was  enchanted  with 
the  boundless  hospitality  of  my  Amer- 
ican friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
stronger  became  my  wish  to  see  the 
peaceful  future  of  their  country  in  full 
harmony  with  its  peaceful  past.  The  pro- 
founder  my  respect  became  for  this 
great  and  sympathetic  people,  during 
my  stay  in  their  country,  the  clearer  and 
more   intelligible   grew  to  me  the  true 


meaning  of  the  *'  Americanization  of  the 
whole  world,"  and  I  understand  it  now  it? 
the  sense  of  the  conquest  of  the  whok 
world  by  that  high  culture  and  by  those 
great  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  their  political  and  social  life. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  union 
of  individuals  for  the  attainment  of  high 
blessings,  the  cultivation  of  diversity  in 
unity,  the  practice  of  religious  tolerance, 
and  the  belief  that  labor  conquers  all — so 
far  as  these  principles  are  concerned,  all 
the  best  minds  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  will  ever  act  in  common  and  in 
full  accord.  On  the  basis  of  these  lead- 
ing principles  there  can  be  only  a  peace 
ful  rivalry  and  an  active  reciprocity  be- 
tween Europe  and  America.  To  find  a 
sure  guaranty  for  the  realization  of  the 
one  and  the  other  in  the  speedy  future 
is  a  task  worthy  of  every  statesman  and 
of   every   political    thinker. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  November.  1902 


American    Bookbinders    and   Their   Work 


By  W.  G.   Bowdoin 


Author  of  "  The    Rise  of  the  Book-Plate,"  etc. 


THE  number  of  exhibitions  of  book- 
bindings during  the  present  sea- 
son shows  that  the  appreciation  of 
special  work  of  this  kind  is  slowly  but 
surely  growing.  Books  that  cost  from 
fifty  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  even 
more  no  longer  are  novelties.  They  are 
shown  regularly  at  the  exhibitions,  and 
unless  they  are  particularly  original  and 
striking  in  execution  they  are  passed 
over  without  special  comment.  The 
American  school  of  bookbinding  is  ap- 
parently now  established  upon  a  firm 
basis,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  personality  of  the  workers 
therein  and  to  note  the  progress  they  are 
making  in  their  art.  There  is  in  our  own 
city  the  largest  group  of  bookbinders. 
No  less  than  fifteen  New  York  binders 
have  been  participants  in  exhibitions  this 


past  year  or  earlier.  Next  in  importance 
as  a  bookbinding  city  comes  Chicago  with 
three  special  or  hand  binders.  Chicago  is 
closely  followed  by  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
city  boasts  of  three  art  binders.  Phila- 
delphia has  two  prominent  binders,  while 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  have  one  each.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  exhibit  and  are  in  con- 
sequence not  so  well  known  beyond  their 
own  homes.  Some  binderies  are  kept  so 
busy  with  commercial  work  that  they 
neglect  the  field  of  special  binding.  Com- 
mercial work  is  attractive  to  binders  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  speedily  put  through, 
and  while  the  profit  per  volume  is  ex- 
tremely small  as  compared  with  the  re- 
turns from  a  specially  bound  book,  yet 
the  number  that  it  is  possible  to  execute 
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more  than  makes 
good  such  a  de- 
ficiency. 

There  were  five 
exhibitions  in  this 
city  this  year.  The 
first  in  point  of 
time  was  that 
given  at  the  Put- 
nams's.  Most  of  the 
bindings  shown 
there  were  exe- 
cuted, of  course,  by 
the  Knickerbocker 
Press.  The  exhi- 
b  i  t  i  o  n  included, 
however,  some 
choice  examples  of 
the  work  of  other 
binders.  The  sec- 
ond exhibition  was 
that  held  by  the 
Scribners.  On 
some  accounts  this  was  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  kind  this  year  because 
of  the  representative  collection  of  Ameri- 


Binding  by  Otto  Zahn  (Toof  &  Co.),  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  decadent  yellow  levant  morocco,  with 
dark  brown  inlay.  Shown  at  the  last  Scribner 
exhibition. 


can  binders.  The 
exhibition  was  on 
the  whole  less 
elaborate  than  the 
one  of  last  year. 
The  Bonaventure 
exhibition,  with  its 
fine  display  of 
French  bindings, 
was  also  instru- 
mental in  bringing 
before  the  public  the 
work  of  two  new 
binders — viz..  Miss 
Marguerite  Lahey, 
of  Brooklyn,  and 
Miss  MacCol- 
lough,  of  this  city. 
Both  give  promise 
of  being  able  t  o 
produce  bindings 
of  great  excel- 
lence. 

Other  exhibitions  this  season  were 
those  given  by  the  sister  and  successor 
of    the    late  Miss  Minnie  Sophia  Prat,. 


Binding  by  Stlkeman  &  Co.,  New  York,  In  dark  green  levant  morocco.  The  front  cover  shows  a  full 
length  Chinese  lady  In  native  costume  In  mosaic.  The  hair  is  In  black  morocco  :  the  dress  In  helio- 
trope ;  the  pad  In  dark  blue  and  the  lantern  In  red.  The  back  of  the  book  cover  Introduces  a  pas- 
sion flower  and  buds  In  blue  morocco.  The  birds  and  lines  are  tooled  in  gold.  This  was  a  number 
In  the  last  Scribner  exhibition. 
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lliiiding  by  Ralph  Randolph  Adams,  New  York,  in 
dark  brown  levant  morocco.  Boccaccio's  '*  Life 
of  Dante,"  one  of  three  copies  on  vellum,  issued 
by  the  Grolier  Club.  Original  design  after  the 
style  of  the  period,  bound  for  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  by  Mr.  Adams,  using  the  full  thickness 
of  the  morocco. 


Binding  by  Ralph  Randolph  Adams,  New  York,  re- 
cently executed  for  Henry  W.  Poor.  Bound  in 
green  levant  morocco,  inlaid  in  pink  and  blue 
ribbons.  The  lyres,  hearts  and  butterflies  (sym- 
bolic) tooled  in  brilliant  gold. 


Binding  by  P.  B.  Sanford,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Dark 
maroon  levant  morocco  with  green  levant  double 
gilk  linipgs. 


Binding  by  Herbert  M.  Plimpton  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  brown  levant  morocco.  Conventional 
ornament  tooled  in  gold  forming  border  about  ^ 
diaper  sprinkled  with  gol^  tqolei?  st&rgr 
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Miss  May  Rosina 
Prat,  at  her  own 
bindery,  and  by 
the  Evelyn  Nord- 
hoff  bindery,  un- 
der Miss  Florence 
Foote,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Art 
Students'  League, 
of  which  the 
Nordhoff  bindery 
is  now  a  part. 
Miss  M  a  r  ga  r  et 
Sterling,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  has  done 
some  very  credit- 
able binding  under 
Miss  Foote. 

Miss  Pr  es  ton 
has  lately  changed 
the  location  of  her 
bookbinding    s  t  u- 


Binding  by  Miss  M.  E.  Bulkley,  Hillside,  Mo.  A 
Kelrascott  book  bound  in  green  levant  morocco 
with  elaborate  gold  tooling. 


Crafts,  in  which 
connection  she  is 
greatly  assisted  by 
Miss  Helen  G. 
Haskell.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most 
promising  crafts- 
men in  the  entire 
bookbinding  world 
is  Peter  Verburg, 
of  Chicago.  H  e 
has  been  a  pupil  of 
M!ss  Starr,  but 
during  the  past 
summer  he  has 
spent  some  time 
studying  ab  r  oad. 
H  e  h  a  s  now  re- 
turned to  Chicago, 
where  his  work  is 
characterized  b  y 
freshness  of  d  e- 
sign  and  the  most 
careful  technical  execution.    Miss  E.  A. 


d  i  o.      1^  h  e  c  o  n- 

tinues  her  work  as  a  bookbinder  and  as 

a    teacher    of    the  art  on  Twenty-third    Chapin  has  been  giving  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  herself  in  Brooklyn.    She  has  a 


Street,  but  now  has  very  close  relations 
with  the  New  York  Guild  of  Arts  and 


number  of  pupils  and  her  work,  now  re- 
produced here  for  the  first  time,  compares 
most  favorably  with  that  of  others  who 
are  comparative  beginners  of  the  art. 
The  firm  of  Pawson  &  Nicholson,  who 
were  among  the  exhibitors  at  Scribner's 


Binding  by  Mis»b  Flureuce  Foote,  New  York,  in 
golden  brown  crushed  levant  morocco  with  con- 
ventional design  and  corners  in  gold  tooling.  The 
Inside  corners  of  the  book  arc  also  tooled  In  gold. 
The  book  has  Just  been  sold  for  $125  to  Mr.  Pres- 
ton A.  Perry,  the  book  collector. 
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Binding  by  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Chapin,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  full  crimson  crushed  levant.  Gold  tool- 
ing with  heart  shaped  ornaments,  lines  und  clots, 
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Binding  by  Peter  Verburg,  Chicago,  111.,  in  dark 
green  levant  morocco,  with  a  border  introducing 
repeated  and  continued  curves  tooled  in  gold. 
Diamond  ornaments  with  dotted  centerpieces  in 
five  spots  are  placed  within  the  curves.  The  cor- 
ner pieces  are  heart-shaped.  In  the  center  of 
the  panel  a  large  diamond  contains  a  ship  under 
full  sail. 


this  year,  was  established  in  1848  by 
James  Pawson,  a  native  of  England,  and 
James  B.  Nicholson,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Pawson,  who  was  an  edge  gilder  and 
forwarder,  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  gilder,  who  did  edge  gilding  in  the 
United  States.  He  gilded  many  of  his 
books  on  the  red  or  marble  edge.  He 
also  did  in  connection  with  his  binding 
the  first  inlaying  of  plates  in  this  coun- 
try, and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1891,  at  the  age  of  89  years,  his  reputa- 
tion for  such  work  was  not  equaled. 

Mr.  Nicholson  learned  the  trade  in 
Philadelphia,  and  on  embarking  upon 
business  for  himself  determined  to  es- 
tablish for  his  firm  a  reputation  that 
should  at  least  equal  that  of  the  best 
workers  abroad.  His  skill  at  finishing 
and  in  original  designing  soon  attracted 
attention  and  specimens  of  his  work  are 
now  highly  valued  by  collectors. 

In  1854  Mr.  Nicholson  wrote  and  pub-, 
lished  a  manual  on  "  The  Art  of  Book- 


l)inding,"  which  is  still  a  text-book  for  the 
tradesman  and  the  amateur.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
book  published  in  this  country  that  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  technical  and  artistic 
features  of  the  art  of  bookbinding.  Mr. 
Nicholson  died  in  1901  at  the  age  of  81 
years.  In  1884  the  firm  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  sons,  John  P.  Nicholson, 
James  W.  Pawson  and  Clarence  G.  Nich- 
olson, who  had  learned  all  the  branches 
of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Otto  Zahn,  who  was  in  New  York 
this  season  in  connection  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  bindings  at  Putnam's,  Scrib- 
ner's  and  Bonaventure's,  reports  a  very 
bright  outlook  for  bookbinding  during 
the  next  year.  Mr.  Ralph  Randolph 
Adams,  two  of  whose  recent  bindings  are 
here  reproduced,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  of  Schleuning  &  Adams,  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected.  He  continues 


Binding  by  Miss  E.  G.  Starr,  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
111.,  in  deep  red  levant  morocco.  Passion  flower 
as  an  ornamental  detail  and  lines  so  tooled  as  to 
form  a  conventional  cross  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  book's  title. 
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Doubl6  and  binding  by  Pawson  and  Nicholson.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  red  crushed  levant  morocco. 

Elaborate  gold  tooling  on  cover  and  doubl6. 


'""'^Inn'l^r'f  ^^'"^^'*';''^°<^,l^e''  I^^-^^s.  New  York,  in  violet  crushed  levant  morocco  with  arrow-head  leaves 

A   h.r        T?  ?'■     ^"  *^''  *"P  ^^  ^^'^  P«°^'  «^«  ^^«  '^'"^'^^    '-OSes    with    gold    tooled    leaves. 

A   background   is  obtained   by  means  of    sprinkled   dots   in  eold 
pjfhijjlflop  this  yepf. 


Thij3   book  was   in  the   Putnanj 
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on  his  own  account  at  the  location  of  the 
old  firm,  devoting  his  attention  largely 
to  what  he  has  termed  Viennese  inlay. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  ordinary 
so-called  mosaic  work  in  that  it  calls  for 
the  cutting  of  the  leather  down   to  the 


Mr.  Stikeman,  Miss  Helen  Livingston 
Warren,  has  just  opened  a  school  of 
bookbinding,  over  which  Mr.  Stikeman 
will  meantime  keep  a  watchful  profes- 
sional eye. 

It  would  seem  now  that  the  facilities 


board,  which  is  the  base  of  the  binding,  for  learning  how  to  bind  books  are  with- 
and  then  for  inserting  a  real,  instead  of  in  easy  reach.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  superimposed,  inlay  of 
leather.  Mr.  Adams  has 
produced  some  very 
beautiful  examples  o  f 
this  kind  of  inlay  which 
have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  book- 
lovers  who  are  interested 
in  special  bookbindings. 
The  Schleunings  have  a 
bookbinding  school  and 
do  commercial  work. 

The  Plimpton  firm  sent 
some  of  their  bindings  to 
New  York  this  year  and 
they  will  doubtless  be  <m- 
couraged  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  They  have 
secured  some  consider- 
able success  in  the  matter 
of  tooling. 

Miss  M.  E.  Bulkley  be- 
longs to  the  little  group 
of  women  binders  that 
have  come  to  the^  front 
during  the  last  few  years. 
Her  workshop  is  at  Hill- 
s  i  d  e,  a  suburb  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  she 
binds  a  few  books  every 
year.  A  special  binder, 
it  may  be  added,  who 
binds  thirty  or  forty 
books  a  year  is  kept  very 
busy  if  no  assistance  is 
employed. 

For    various    reasons 
neither  Blackwell,  Pfister 
(who  used  to  show   pyrographic  bind- 
ings    annually),     Launder,     Dudley     & 
Hodge,   Sanford,    P.   Ringler  &  Herts- 
berg,  The  Roycroft,  nor  Mrs.  Meacham 


Binding  by  the  Club  Bindery,  New  York  City,  in  full  green 
crushed  levant  morocco  with  five  filleted  lines  on  edges  of 
covers  and  corner  pieces  of  conventional  clover  leaves  and  blos- 
soms tooled  in  gold.  Doublure  of  yellow  crushed  levant  with 
gold  tooled  border  of  clover  leaves  and  flies  of  figured  silk  in  a 
Persian  effect. 


Miss  Preston  and  her  contemporaries 
there  has  come  to  be  quite  a  movement 
among  women  toward  bookbinding  as  an 
employment.  Many  society  women  are 
Strobridge  were  represented  in  any  of  taking  up  the  fascinating  craft.  It  may 
the  New  York  exhibitions  this  year,  be  interesting  to  know  that  forty-five 
Stikeman  &  Co.  have  sustained  the  repu-  tools,  the  best  of  which  are  French  made, 
tation  they  acquired  as  fine  binders,  and  are  required  in  the  practice  of  bookbind- 
the  work  shown  by  them,  which  is  here  ing.  They  are : 
reproduced,  is  an  excellent  example  of  i-  folder, 
their  current  work.     One  of  the  pupils  of      3!  Naii  scissors. 
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4.  Leather  knife. 

5.  Guarding  knife. 

6.  Cutting  knife. 

7.  Steel  rule. 

8.  Hand  press. 

9.  Letter  press. 

10.  Big  press. 

11.  Cutting  knife  (duplicate). 

12.  Big  hammer. 

13.  Backing  hammer. 

14.  Beating  board. 

15.  Calipers  (3-inch). 

16.  Tryers. 

17.  Try  square  (10-inch). 

18.  Try  square  (3-inch). 

19.  Pencils. 

20.  Eraser. 

21.  Sewing  frame. 

22.  Pressing  boards. 

23.  Backing  boards. 

24.  Chalk. 

25.  Awl. 

26.  T  square. 

27.  Triangle. 

28.  Lead. 

29.  English  sewing  cord. 

30.  Hemingway  silk. 

31.  Hand  nippers. 

32.  Band  sticks 

33.  Point  for  turning  hood  over 

headband. 

34.  Vellum. 

35.  Pressing  tins. 

36.  Sponge. 

37.  Glue  pot. 

38.  Paste  kettle  and  strainer. 

39.  Rolling  board. 

40.  Cartridge  paper. 

41.  Leads  (duplicate). 

42.  Dummy  books. 

43.  Sandpaper. 

44.  Rubber  bands. 

45.  Flannel. 

There  are  some  forty  odd  processes  in 
the  binding  of  every  book.    They  all  re- 


quire some  practice,  but  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

1.  Collate. 

2.  Take  apart. 

3.  Knock  out  joints. 

4.  Clean. 

5.  Mend  and  guard. 

6.  Refold. 

7.  Fold  end  papers. 

8.  Collate  (second  time). 

9.  Put  in  press. 

10.  Mark  up  for  sewing. 

11.  Saw  kettle  stitch. 

12.  Sew. 

13.  Line  boards. 

14.  Pay  out  slips. 

15.  Glue  up. 

16.  Round  up  back. 

17.  Back  the  book. 

18.  Square  boards. 

19.  File  boards  to  joints. 

20.  Mark  boards  for  holding. 

21.  Hole  and  draw  in  slips. 

22.  Put  in  press  (second  time). 

23.  Remove  glue  (nip  up  bands). 

24.  Cut  top,  bottom  and  fore-edge. 

25.  Gild  edges  or  top  (when  they  are  glided). 

26.  Headband. 

27.  Set  the  headband. 

28.  Straighten     for     covering     and     nip     up     Mio 

bands. 

29.  Make  paper  case. 

30.  Cut  cover. 

31.  Pare  the  leather. 

32.  Clip  inside  corners. 

33.  Clean  the  edges  oE  the  boards. 

34.  Cover  the  book. 

35.  Opening  up. 

36.  Filling  in. 

37.  Finisii  corners. 

38.  Finishing  (lettering  and  tooling). 

39.  Paste  on  end  papers. 

40.  Clean  the  finished  book  with  benzine. 
New  York  City. 


London    In    the    Waning    Session 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


THE  session  of  Parliament  is  sinking 
to  its  close  in  a  dreary  and  de- 
pressing sort  of  way.  The  House 
of  Commons  will  have  to  carry  on  its  sit- 
tings until  the  time  comes  for  the  inevi- 
table Christmas  holidays  and  then  the  ses- 
sion will  come  to  an  end  and  Parliament 
will  begin  its  work  anew  somewhere  in 
February.  The  legislators  who  belong- 
to  the  House  of  Commons  have  had  hard 
times  of  it  this  year,  and  the  autumnal 
months  which  are  usually  given  up  to 
holiday  making  at  home  and  abroad  have 
in  1902  been  devoted  to  the  debates  on  the 
Government's  education  measure.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  the  "closure  "  has 
been  in  active  operation  night  after  night 
just  as  if  the  leaders  of  the  Government 
were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  de- 
bate on  some  Irish  questions.  The  edu- 
cation measure  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Lil)cral  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, and  especially  by  the  Nonconform- 
ists. But  I  think  the  debates  have  of  late 
been  growing  somewhat  languid,  and 
have  the  air  of  a  performance  which  is 
gone  through  mechanically  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  any  satisfactory  result.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  very  hard  to  keep  en- 
thusiasm at  a  high  pitch  when  it  is  well 
known  in  advance  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister will  move  the  "  closure  "  at  any  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks  the  debate  on  this 
or  that  particular  clause,  or  part  of  a 
clause,  has  gone  on  lonp*  enough  accord- 
ing to  his  estimate,  and  that  he  has  al- 
ways a  majority  behind  him  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  his  decree.  Let  us 
make  some  allowance  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  his  colleagues  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  Prime  Minister  knows  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  he 
has  a  faithful  majority  at  his  command 
who    can    carry    the    measure    for    him 
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through  all  its  stages  whether  the  end 
comes  early  or  late.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
the  Prime  Minister  will  say  to  himself 
that  inasmuch  as  the  opposition  cannot 
by  any  strength  of  argument  or  charm  of 
eloquence  conjure  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  to  prevent  the  ultimate  passing 
of  the  measure,  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
bring  the  whole  discussion  to  a  close  and 
not  waste  any  more  days  and  nights  in 
the  making  of  speeches  ? 

For  myself  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  cer- 
tain cynical  satisfaction  when  I  see  the 
course  of  policy  which  has  hitherto  been 
adopted  only  in  dealing  with  Irish  ques- 
tions now  roughly  applied  to  a  question 
which  concerns  mainly  the  British  public. 
The  education  measure  is  undoubtedly 
detested  by  the  whole  body  of  English, 
Scottish  and  Welsh  Dissenters  and  Non- 
conformists, and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  when  the  bill  is  passed  into  law  there 
will  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain a  determined  passive  resistance  to 
some  of  its  operations,  which  may  lead 
to  something  like  social  convulsion.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  outer  public  is  grow- 
ing somewhat  weary  of  the  long  debates 
in  the  House,  and  the  reports  and  lead- 
ing articles  in  every  newspaper  every 
morning  are  beginning  to  be  found  rather 
monotonous  even  by  those  who  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 

One  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  least  has  decidedly  increased  his 
already  growing  reputation  by  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  these  debates.  This  is  the 
Welsh  member,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  who 
has  represented  a  Welsh  constituency  in 
the  House  for  some  years  and  is  still,  in 
the  parliamentary  sense,  regarded  as  a 
young  man,  being  on  the  right  side  of 
forty  years.  We  all  remember  Thack- 
eray's delightful  ballad  preaching  in  half- 
melancholy,  half-humorous  fashion  the 
lesson  that  a  man  is  no  longer  young 
when  he  has  come  to  forty  years.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  parliamentary  estimate  a 
man  is  still  very  young  who  has  not  at- 
tained to  this  decisive  period  which 
Lloyd-George  has  not  yet  reached. 
Lloyd-George  is  one  of  the  few  men  of 
the  younger  generation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  are  accepted  as  destined 
to  a  parliamentary  career  of  really  great 
distinction.  He  is  a  brilliant  and  power- 
ful speaker,  is  a  master  of  argument,  is 


ever  ready  in  reply,  has  rich  resources  of 
humor  and  sarcasm  and  a  voice  of  thrill- 
ing tone.  The  whole  House  recognizes 
his  great  capacity,  and  his  speeches  are 
always  welcome  to  the  general  body,  even 
of  his  opponents,  except,  of  course,  to 
this  or  that  unlucky  opponent  whom  he 
has  hit  hard  and  made  to  seem  ridiculous. 
Lloyd-George  is  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising opponents  of  the  education 
measure,  but  if  he  were  merely  a  selfish 
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man  he  might  feel  much  obliged  to  it  and 
to  its  authors  for  the  many  opportunities 
they  have  lately  given  him  of  winning  for 
himself  a  commanding  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country. 

Just  at  present  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  to  King  Edward  at  Sand- 
ringham  supplies  the  public  with  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  relief  from  the  clauses  of  the  edu- 
cation measure.  Certain  writers  in  the 
newspapers  and  certain  astute  politicians 
whom  one  meets  everywhere  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  there  is 
some  deep  and  sinister  purpose  lurking 
beneath  the  professed  friendliness  of  this 
Imperial  visit  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
It  would  appear  that  all  the  while  the 
newspapers  and  politicians  of  a  similar 
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order  in  Germany  have  satisfied  them-  manent  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
selves  that  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  new  Under 
Kin^  must  have  been  brought  about  by  Secretary  is  Sir  Anthony  Patrick  Mc- 
some  evil-minded  British  plots  for  the  Donnell,  who  was  till  lately  Governor  of 
detriment  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  the  North  West  Provinces  of  India  and 
does  not  seem  possible  to  such  writers  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India.  Sir 
and  speakers  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Anthony  was  distinguished  during  his 
Prussia  to  understand  that  two  men  Indian  Government  for  the  enlightenment 
closely  connected  by  family  ties  might  of  his  policy,  for  his  just  dealings  with 
like  to  spend  a  few  days  together  for  the  the  native  populations  and  for  the  en- 
mere  sake  of  enjoying  each  other's  so-  ergy  with  which  he  carried  out  his  meas- 
ciety,  altho  one  is  an  Emperor  and  the  ures  of  reform.  He  is  an  Irishman,  and 
other  a  King.  For  myself  I  have  no  way  in  politics  is  an  advanced  Liberal  and  a 
of  getting  behind  the  scenes  in  the  polit-  resolute  Home  Ruler.  His  brother.  Dr. 
ical  play-house,  even  if  I  had  any  such  McDonnell,  who  now  lives  in  London, 
inclination,  and  I  am  therefore  content  and  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  physician, 
to  accept  placidly  the  assumption  that  the  is  and  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  like  to  inter-  Irish  National  Parliamentary  party  in 
change  family  greetings  now  and  then,  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr.  McDonnell 
and  that  no  particular  harm  will  come  to  and  I  were  parliamentary  colleagues  for 
the  British  Empire  or  the  German's  several  years,  and  we  were  and  are  close 
Fatherland.  There  is  at  least  one  con-  friends.  The  appointment  of  Sir  An- 
spicuous  Briton  to  whom  the  visit  of  the  thony  McDonnell  to  a  position  in  the 
Emperor  must  have  brought  unmingled  Vice-Regal  Government  of  Ireland  which 
gratification.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  makes  him  practically  the  administrator 
as  all  the  newspapers  tell  us,  was  pre-  of  affairs  there  cannot  but  be  regarded 
sented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  had  as  an  event  of  especial  significance  at 
some  long  conversations  with  him.  present.  It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that 
Joseph  Chamberlain  must  surely  feel  that  when  the  King  summoned  the  new  Lord- 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  in  this  world  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Dudley,  to 
as  human  ambition  gratified  to  its  high-  confer  with  him,  Sir  Anthony  McDon- 
est  point.  Let  the  fates  do  their  worst  nell  took  part  in  the  conference  of  three, 
they  cannot  for  him  undo  the  fact  that  There  is  already  hope  in  Ireland  that  a 
he  conversed  with  an  Emperor.  brighter  day  is  opening  for  her. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among        We  have  had  some  remarkable  books 

those  who  ought  to  be  well  informed  that  published  lately.     The  most  remarkable 

King  Edward  is  resolved  to  signalize  his  is  no  doubt  the  story  of  Paul  Kruger's 

reign  by  a  policy  of  justice  and  generosity  life  as  told  by  himself,  on  which  all  the 

toward  the  national  claims  of  Ireland.    I  London  newspapers  are  making  comment 

heard  long  since  from  some  who  had  op-  just  at  present.    As  may  be  easily  under- 

portunities  of  observing  King  Edward's  stood,  the  comments  of  each  newspaper 

disposition  that  he  was  beginning  to  see  are  a  good  deal  influenced  to  all  appear- 

the  necessity  of  studying  Ireland's  case  ance  by  the  part  which  that  newspaper 

frorn  Ireland's  point  of  view,  and  was  took  in  its  criticisms  of  the  policy  which 

anxious  that  his  reign  should  open  for  brought  about  the  late  war  in  South  Af- 

her  a  new  era  of  prosperity.    Of  course,  rica.     The  book  is  brought  out  here  by 

a    constitutional     King    can     only     act  Fisher  Unwin's  publishing  house,  and  I 

through  his  Ministers,  but  the  influence  rnay  safely  predict  for  it  a  large  number 

and   the  earnest  recommendations   of  a  of  readers  and  a  considerable  amount  of 

Sovereign  must  count  for  much  with  any  animated  controversy.     The  Imperialists 

Mmistry,  and  a  man  who  has  so  much  or  Jingoists  in  England  appear  to  have 

good  sense  and  observation  as  King  Ed-  made  up  their  minds  from  the  first  that 

ward  cannot  but  see  that  the  manner  in  Paul    Kruger   was   himself   the  concen- 

wluch  Ireland  is  now  governed  is  becom-  trated  embodiment  of  all  the  vices  which 

ing  a  scandal  to  the  world.     One  em-  disfigure  the  human  character,  and  some 

phatic  evidence  of  a  coming  change  is  of  the  reviews  already  published  seem  to 

given  by  the  appointment  of  the  new  Per-  indicate  that  even  victory  has  not  done 
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much  to  mollify  the  hatred  felt  by  those 
who  profess  to  represent  his  conquerors. 
I  met  Kruger  once  some  years  ago  when 
he  came  over  to  London  on  a  mission  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 


H.  C.  MERIVALE 

tions  then  at  issue  between  England  and 
the  Transvaal  after  Majuba  Hill  and  be- 
fore the  late  war.  My  meeting  with  him 
took  place  at  a  public  dinner,  and  he  im- 
pressed me  as  a  grave,  but  somewhat 
genial,  sort  of  person.  Our  conversation, 
I  regret  to  say,  was  rather  limited,  for  he 


spoke  no  English,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
own  that  I  had  never  even  tried  to  make 
much  progress  in  Dutch. 

A  book  about  which  many  people  are 
talking  just  now  is  called  *'  Bar,  Stage 
and  Platform,"  and  is  a  series  of  auto- 
biographic memories  by  Herman  Charles 
Merivale.  The  book,  which  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  is  hand- 
somely brought  out,  and  has  an  excellent 
photographic  portrait  of  the  author.  Her- 
man Merivale  is  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  a 
scholar,  an  essayist,  a  novelist  and  a  dra- 
matic author.  As  novelist  and  dramatist 
he  has  made  a  success  which  puts  him 
among  the  foremost  of  the  present  day. 
He  comes  of  a  distinguished  family 
which  has  produced  historians,  thinkers 
and  divines.  He  knew  almost  everybody 
of  mark  in  the  literary,  dramatic  and  po- 
litical world  of  his  time,  and  he  writes  in 
a  captivating  style.  The  volume  just 
published  would  be  widely  read,  if  it  were 
only  for  its  delightful  recollections  of 
Thackeray,  and  Thackeray  is  but  one  in 
the  crowd  of  eminent  men  who  are  pic- 
tured in  its  pages.  The  work  I  regret  to 
say  is  incomplete,  for  a  sudden  and  severe 
attack  of  illness  compelled  the  author  to 
lay  down  his  pen  for  the  present.  I  have 
known  Herman  Merivale  personally  for 
many  years,  and  my  earnest  hope  is  that 
he  may  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  fasci- 
nating task.  Meanwhile  the  book,  even  in 
its  unfinished  state,  ought  to  find  multi- 
tudes of  readers  on  the  American  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  Merivale's 
native  land. 

London,  England. 


Two    Unpublished    Stanzas    of    Goldsmith  (?) 

By  Paul  Elmer  More 


ONE  of  my  biggest  and  oldest  books, 
rather  a  formidable-looking  quarto 
in  stout  calf,  I  often  take  down 
from  its  corner  just  under  the  ceiling,  and 
turn  to  a  certain  unprinted  page  for  a 
bit  of  old-world  dreaming.  It  is  a  copy 
of  John  Philips's  translation  of  **  Don 
Quixote  "  in  the  rare  first  edition  pub- 
lished in  1687.  This  Philips  was  a 
nephew  of  the  great  Milton,  but  a  very 
different  man  from  his  epic  uncle,  and,  in- 
deed, a  more  senseless  and  flippant  trans- 
lation than  this  same  version  of  "  Don 
Quixote "   has   seldom   appeared  in   the 


English  tongue.  Consider  the  solemn 
stateliness  of  Cervantes  turned  into  such 
dancing  idleness  as  this :  ''  In  some  part 
of  Mancha,  of  which  the  Name  is  at  pres- 
ent slipt  out  of  my  memory,  not  many 
years  ago,  there  liv'd  a  certain  Country 
Squire,  of  the  Race  of  King  Arthur's 
Tilters,  that  formerly  wander'd  from 
Town  to  Town,  Cas'd  up  in  Rusty  old 
Iron,  with  Lance  in  Rest,  and  a  Knight- 
Templer's  Target ;  bestriding  a  forlorn 
Pegasus,  as  Lean  as  a  Dover  Post-Horse, 
and  a  confounded  Founder'd  Jade  to 
boot." 
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No  one,  I  think,  would  ever  shake  the 
dust  from  this  volume  for  any  interest, 
except  that  perhaps  of  curiosity,  in  its 
printed  matter.  I  myself  disturb  its  rest 
only  to  turn  to  the  blank  page  following 
the  table  of  contents,  whereon  are  in- 
scribed in  faded  ink  these  remarkable 
stanzas,  evidently  set  down  many  years 
ago  and  in  careless  haste : 

What  is  Friendship  but  a  Name 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep 

a  glittering  gem  th®  false  the  same 
which  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep 

Th^  oft  the  Task  it  has  been  tried 
to  gain  this  gewel  Rare 

but  disappointed  we  have  sigh<^ 
to  find  it  light  as  air 

Goldsmith 

The  first  of  these  stanzas  is,  of  course, 
a  clumsy  variant  of  the  well-known  lines 
on  friendship  in  Goldsmith's  "  The  Her- 
mit," and  the  second  takes  the  place, 
awkwardly  enough,  of  the  equally  well- 
known  lines  on  love.  The  two  stanzas  of 
that  ballad  are  written  in  the  memory  of 
all  the  world,  but  I  transcribe  them  here 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: 

*'  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair  one's  jest; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest." 

The  ballad  of  "  Edwin  and  Angelina  " 
[Goldsmith  himself  did  not  name  it  "The 
Hermit  "]  was  first  printed  privately  for 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland  in  1764 
or  1765.  Later,  in  1766,  it  appeared  in 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  somewhat 
changed  in  form,  altho  the  two  stanzas  in 
question  remained  without  alteration. 
When  and  by  whom,  then,  were  these 
mongrel  verses  written  in  my  copy  of 
''  Don  Quixote  "?  I  have  builded  a  dozen 
dreams  to  answer  that  question. 

I  have  thought  they  might  simply  be 
the  work  of  some  one  of  treacherous 
memory  who  supposed  he  was  quoting 
Goldsmith;  but  the  most  untrammeled 
memory  conceivable  could  scarcely  have 
composed  four  new  lines  on  an  entirely 
different  subject  ar.d  called  them  a  quota- 


tion. Or  were  they  copied  by  some  friend 
of  Goldsmith's  from  a  loose  scrap  of  pa- 
per, perhaps,  where  the  poet  had  jotted 
down  roughly  a  sentiment  which  he  was 
afterward  to  insert  in  his  famous  ballad 
in  a  changed  and  developed  form?  Or 
possibly  were  they  spoken  extempore  by 
the  poet  and  so  written  down  from  mem- 
ory by  some  one  who  had  heard  them? 
The  supposition  that  Goldsmith  composed 
them  is  plausible  enough,  and  would  give 
striking  evidence  of  his  care  in  elaborat- 
ing and  correcting  to  which  Foster  has 
called  attention.  All  the  crudeness  of  the 
first  stanza  as  it  stands  in  the  "  Don 
Quixote "  has  been  eliminated,  and  in 
place  of  the  superfluous  and  ungrammat- 
ical  second  stanza  he  has  added  the  lines 
on  love,  as  if  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
Shakespeare's  text: 

''  Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  lov- 
ing mere  folly." 
The  handwriting  bears  every  evidence 
of  having  been  set  down  long  ago,  and 
not  improbably  during   the    lifetime    of 
Goldsmith  himself.    In  fact,  a  somewhat 
careful    comparison    of    the    lines    with 
Goldsmith's  own  chirography  would  lead 
to   the    supposition    that    the    poet   had 
traced  the  words  with  his  own  hand — 
extempore,  of  course.    But  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Christian  name  to  the  signa- 
ture, I  should    have    adopted    this    hy- 
pothesis   without    hesitation,    and    that 
difficulty  is  not,  I  think,  final.     Under 
any  one  of  these  suppositions  the  verses 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  date 
of  the  original  ballad  of  "  Edwin  and 
Angelina,"  and  I  have  often  wondered 
which  of  the  grievous  chances  of  his  life 
— and  God  had  given  him  his  share — 
could   have   wrung   these   bitter   words 
from   poor   Noll.     The   mind   naturally 
goes  back  to  the  year  1755,  when  Smol- 
lett made  his  translation  of  '*  Don  Quix- 
ote." Could  this  version  of  Philips's  have 
been  used  by  Smollett,  and  could  Gold- 
srnith  in  some  fit  of  petulance  against  his 
friend — and  more  than  once  the  relation- 
ship    between     the     two    authors     was 
strained — have    scribbled    hastily    these 
lines  of  disillusion  where  Smollett  might 
one  day  see  them  ?    Idle  fancies  and  un- 
profitable, but  they  rise  of  themselves  on 
reading  these  words  in  faded  ink  and  be- 
neath them  the  signature  of  a  much-loved 
poet. 

Nkw   York  City. 
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Some     Illustrated     Holiday    Books 


Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  la  twenty-one 
plates.  Invented  and  engraved  by  William 
Blaise  1,000  copies  issued  in  facsimile  by 
Putnam's.     $4.00  net. 

Old  English  Masters.  Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole. 
With  historical  notes  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke 
and  comments  by  the  engraver.  48  wood  en- 
gravings.    Century  Co.     $8.00  net. 

The  Deserted  Village.  A  Poem  written  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
R.A.     Harper.     $3.00. 

Nineteenth  Century  Art.  By  D.  S.  MacColl.  With 
a  chapter  on  Early  Art  Objects.  By  Sir  T.  D. 
Gibson-Carmichael,  baronet.  Macmillan.  $10.50 
net. 

Scottish  History  and  Life.  Various  Authors.  Copi- 
ously illustrated.     Macmillan.     $14.00  net. 

Through  the  Looking-Olass  and  What  Alice  Found 
There.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrations  by 
Peter  Newell.     Harper.     $3.00  net. 

Pippa  Passes.  By  Robert  Browning.  Illustrated 
By  Louis  Meynelle.     Dana  Estes  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Dream  Days.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  Illustrated 
by  Maxfield  Parrish.     Lane.     $2.50  net. 

Pictures  of  Romance  and  Wonder.  By  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.     Russell.     $5.00  net. 

The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius.  By  William  Morris. 
Illustrated  with  pictures  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.     Russell.     $2.75  net. 

The  Social  Ladder.  Drawings  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.     Russell.     $5.00  net. 

The  History  of  Over  Sea.  Done  into  English  by 
William  Morris.  With  decorations  by  Louis 
Rhead.     Russell.     $1.50  net. 

Plantation  Bird  Legends.  By  Martha  Young.  With 
illustrations  by  J.  M.  Cond6.  Russell.  $1.60 
net. 

The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love.  By  Chris- 
topher Marlowe ;  and  The  Nymph's  Reply  to 
the  Shepherd.  By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Lim- 
ited to  500  copies.     Russell.     $2.75. 

Birds  of  Ood.  Angels  and  Sundry  Imaginative  Fig- 
ures from  the  Pictures  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Renaissance.  By  J.  B.  Radcliflfe-Whitehead. 
Introduction  by  R.  Radclifife-Whitehead.  Rus- 
sell.    $3.00. 

Glimpses  of  China  and  Chinese  Homes.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Morse.     Little,  Brown.     $1.50  net. 

Mythological  Japan.  By  Alexander  F.  Otto  and 
Theodore  S.  Holbrook.  Facsimile  frontispiece 
in  colors  of  Fusiyama.  16  panels  and  full- 
page  plates  in  color  and  22  lacquer  panels  of 
mythological  subjects  by  native  artists  in 
Japan.     Biddle.     $5.00  net. 

Japanese  Girls  and  Women.  By  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon.  Illustrated  in  color  and  otherwise  by 
Kelshu  Takenouchi.    Houghton,  Mifflin.    $4.00. 

Japan  and  Her  People.  By  Anna  C.  Hartshorne. 
Illustrated.     Coates.     $4.00  net. 

The  American  Diary  of  a  Japanese  Girl.  By  Miss 
Morning  Glory.      Illustrated   in   color  and   in 


black  and  white  by  Gen- 
jiro  Yeto.    Stokes.  $1.60 
net. 
Engraved    Gems.      By    Max- 
well Sommerville.    Drex- 
el  Biddle.     $1.50  net. 
School  of  the  Woods.     Some 
Life   Studies  of  Animal 
Instincts     and     Animal 
Training.       By   William 
J.    Long.      Ginn    &    Co. 
$1.50  net. 
American  Animals.     A  Pop- 
ular Guide  to  the  Mam- 
mals of  North  America, 
North    of    Mexico,    with 
Intimate  Biographies  of 
the  More  Familiar  Spe- 
cies.    By  Witmer  Stone 
and  Wm.  Everett  Cram. 
Six  plates  in  color  and 
130   pictures   from    life. 
Doubleday.    $3.00  net. 
Under  the  Trees.     By  Ham- 
ilton      Wright       Mabie. 
Dodd,  Mead.     $2.00  net. 
An  Old  Country  House.     By 
Richard  LeGallienne.  Il- 
lustrated    by     Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green.  Harper's. 
$2.40  net. 
English  Pleasure  Gardens.  By 
Rose    Standish    Nichols. 
Elaborately  illustrated.    Macmillan.    $4.00  net. 
Henry  VIII.     By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.     With  illus- 
trations from  contemporary  works  of  art.     Im- 
_,,     ported  by  Scribner's.     $25.00  net. 
1  he  Holy  Land.     Painted  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I. 
Pescribed  by  John  Kelman,  M.A.     Macmillan. 
$6.00. 
Vienna  and  the  Viennese.     By  Maria  Horner  Lans- 

dale.    Illustrated.    Coates.    $2.40  net. 
^^^    York   Sketches.      By   Jesse   Lynch    Williams. 

With  illustrations.     Scribner's.    $2.00  net. 
On  an  Irish  Jaunting  Car.     Through  Donegal  and 
Connemara.     By  S.  G.  Bayne.  Harper's.  $1.25. 
The  Romance  of  Old  Neio  England  Rooftrees      Bv 
Mary  C.  Crawford.     Page  &  Co.     $1.20  net.     * 
French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux.     By  Clara  Craw- 
ford Perkins.     Illustrated.     Two  vols.     Knight 
and  Millet.     $4.00  net. 
The  Mediterranean.     Its  Storied  Cities  and  Vener- 
able Ruins.     By  T.  G.  Bonney.  E.  A,  R.  Ball 
H.  D.  Traill,  Grant  Allen,  Arthur  Griffiths  and 
Robert  Brown.     James  Pott  &  Co.     $3.00. 
Venice.     By  Grant  Allen.     Illustrated.     Page  &  Co 
Two  vols.     $3.00.  ■ 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican.  Being  a  brief  history  of 
the  palace  and  an  account  of  the  principal 
art  treasures  within  Its  walls.  By  Mary  Knight 
Potter.     Illustrated.     Page  &  Co.     $2.00  net. 
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The  Land  of  the  Latins.  By  Ashton  Rollins  Wil- 
lard,     Longmans,  Green.     $1.40  net. 

Stories  of  the  Tuscan  Artists.  By  Albinia  Wherry. 
Photogravure  and  other  illustrations.  Button. 
$4.00  net. 

Famous  Artists.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Illustrated. 
Crowell.     $2.50. 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Warfare.  Scenes  in 
the  Lives  of  Famous  Warriors.  Thirty-two  re- 
productions of  famous  paintings,  with  text  by 
Walter  Rowlands.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  $1.20 
net. 

Messages  of  the  Masters.  Spiritual  Interpretations 
of  Great  Paintings.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford. 
Crowell.     $2.00  net. 

Famous  Composers.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  With 
portraits.     Two  vols.     Crowell.     $3.00. 

Famous  Families  of  New  York.  By  Margherita  Ar- 
lina  Hamm.  Two  vols.  Putnam's.  $15.00 
net. 

Social  New  York  Under  the  Georges,  1714-1776. 
Houses,  Streets  and  Country  Homes,  with 
Chapters  on  Fashions,  Furniture,  China,  Plate 
and  Manners.  By  Esther  Singleton.  Appleton. 
$5.00  net. 

The  Hudson  River,  from  Ocean  to  Source.  By  Ed- 
gar Mayhew  Bacon.  With  100  illustrations 
and  map.    Putnam's.    $4.50  net. 

The  Social  Comedy.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Life. 
$2.00. 

Indian  Fables.  Collected  and  edited  by  P.  V.  Ram- 
aswami  Raju.  With  18  plates.  By  F.  Car- 
ruthers  Gould.     Dutton.     $1.50. 

Sun-Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday.  By  Mrs.  Alice 
Morse  Earle.  Profusely  illustrated.  Macmil- 
lan.  $2.50  net.  Large  paper  edition,  $20.00 
net. 

Songs  of  Two  Centuries.  By  Will  Carleton.  Har- 
per's.    $1.50  net. 

The  First  Christmas.  From  "  Ben  Hur."  By  Lew. 
Wallace.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Wil- 
liam Martin  Johnson  and  from  photographs. 
Harper's.     $1.25. 

A  Christmas  Greeting.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Dodd, 
Mead.     $1.50  net. 

The  Practice  of  Typography.    A  Treatise  on  Title- 


Pages.  By  riieodore  Low  De  Vinne,  A.M.  Ceri-' 
tury  Co.     $2.00  net. 

Twentieth  Century  Co,ver  Designs.  Arranged,  com- 
piled, printed  and  published  by  Victor  H.  and 
Ernest  L.  Briggs.    Plymouth,  Mass.    $5.00  net. 

Aucassin  and  Nicolete.  By  Andrew  Lang.  Clarke 
Conwell.     $3.00. 

Morning  Lights  and  Evening  Shadoios.  By  Ros- 
siter  Johnson.  The  Marion  Press,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.     $1.00. 

In  a  Balcony.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Robert 
Browning.  Edition  limited  to  300  copies.  The 
Laurentian  Press.  $3.50  net.  Edition  de  luxe, 
$10.00  net. 

The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  of  the  Cok  and  Hen.  By 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  With  an  introduction  by 
William  Gushing  Bainburgh.  The  Grafton 
Press.    $5.00. 

The  holiday  offering  of  books  this 
season  shows  somewhat  less  of  the  elab- 
orate than  was  the  case  last  year,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abatement 
of  the  literary  deluge.  The  use  of  il- 
lustrations in  photogravure  has  in  many 
cases  been  substituted  for  other  processes. 
A  number  of  the  nature  books  are  illus- 
trated in  colors. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  first  several  of 
the  more  conspicuous  books  of  high  ar- 
tistic merit.  A  notable  example  of  these 
is  Blake's  striking  Illustrations  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  have  been  reproduced 
in  photograv'ire  so  perfectly  as  to  be 
practically    indistinguishable    from    the 


From  William  Blake's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job."     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
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original  etchings.  Twenty-one  plates 
and  a  title  page  identical  in  size  with  the 
originals  make  up  the  volume.  It  traces 
pictorially  the  history  of  Job,  as  set  forth 
in  the  scriptures,  with  all  the  weird  power 
for  which  Blake  is  famous.  The  series 
represents  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  famous  subscribing  artist,  the  orig- 
inals having  formed  his  last  completed 
work.  No  better  work  can  be  done  by 
our  publishers  than  the  artistic  reproduc- 
tion of  such  rare  works  as  this  of  William 
Blake's.  The  deli- 
c  a  t  e  beauty  of 
wood-engraving  is 
brought  out  in  Old 
English  Masters, 
which  contains 
forty-eight  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Cole's 
wood-  engraving 
after  such  artists 
as  Hogarth,  Reyn- 
olds,  Gainsbor- 
ough, Lawrence, 
Turner,  Constable, 
Landseer,  and  their 
contemporaries.  It 
has  been  well  said 
of  this  series  that 
no  such  translation 
of  old  pictures  has 
ever  been  attempt- 
ed before.  The 
publishers  state 
that  each  block  has 
been  cut  by  Mr. 
Cole  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  orig- 
inal, his  method  of 
working  being  to 
photograph  the 
painting  upon  the 
block,  and  then  to  ' 

engrave  it  in  the  gallery  before  the 
picture.  This  method  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  there- 
fore unlikely  that  a  similar  series  will 
ever  be  attempted  by  any  other  engraver. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  masters  whose 
work  has  been  interpreted  by  Mr.  Cole 
have  had  the  most  satisfactory  rendering 
of  their  several  painting  in  black  and 
white  that  has  ever  appeared.  Histori- 
cal notes  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke  and  com- 
ments by  the  engraver  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  Another  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  art  books  of  the  presient 


From  An  Old  Cliapbook  in 
raphy."  Bj'  Theodore  L. 
Co. 


season  is  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
profusely  illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
R.A.  In  so  many  cases  it  is  true  that 
the  conceptions  of  the  author  and  the  il- 
lustrator are  by  no  means  the  same  that 
it  is  a  genuine  relief  to  find  illustrations 
like  these  of  Abbey's,  which  really  illus- 
trate. The  green,  the  decent  church,  the 
hawthorn  bush,  the  singing  milkmaid, 
the  pensive  plain,  the  pale  artist  plying 
his  sickly  trade,  all  are  shown  as  Gold- 
smith himself  might  have  wished.      An 

excellent  portrait 
of  Abbey  appears 
as  a  frontispiece. 
The  illustrations  in 
MacColl's  N ine - 
teenth  Century  Art 
are  derived  from 
pictures  and  ob- 
jects in  the  Fine 
Art  Loan  Collec- 
tion of  the  Glasgow 
International  Ex- 
hibition of  1901. 
A  portrait  of  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn. 
R.A.,  appropriately 
appears  as  the 
frontispiece,  and 
there  is  a  choice 
and  discriminating 
selection  of  paint- 
ings from  which 
reproductions  have 
been  made.  The 
best  artists  of  the 
period  are  repre- 
sented in  the  book, 
and  reproduction 
by  means  of  the 
photogravure  proc- 
ess has  been  lavish 
throughout.  There 
are  chapters  on  landscape,  imagination, 
French  and  English  art,  and  some  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  realism  and 
impressionism,  and,  of  course,  to  art  ob- 
jects, such  as  early  bronzes,  ivories,  enam- 
els, etc.  Millet  is  represented  by  his 
painting,  "  Going  to  Work,"  and  there  are 
two  Whistlers,  viz.,  "  The  Thames  in 
Ice  "  and  "  The  Fur  Jacket."  There  is 
a  beautiful  and  characteristic  Watts,  and 
a  Wilkie  into  which  creeps  a  subtle 
humor.  Bume-Jones,  Monet,  Troyon 
and  many  others  deserving  of  much  more 
notice  have   consideration   in   the  book, 
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both  in  text  and  picture.  A  companion 
volume  to  Nineteenth  Century  Art  is 
Scottish  History  and  Life.  Scotland  is 
first  presented  for  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  its  historic  remains  and  its 
sculptured  stones.  The  later  history  of 
the  country  follows,  and  the  volume 
closes  with  a  broad  view  of  the  aspects 
of  Scottish  life.  In  the  second  portion 
of  the  book  there  is  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  Scottish  Burghs,  Guilds  and 
Incorporations,  the  Burghal  Charters, 
Deer-Stalking,  Fishing  and  Falconry, 
Archery,  Curling  and  Golf,  and  much 
else  regarding  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
people.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Scotch 
Universities.  Scottish  History  and  Life 
is  lavishly  illustrated.  The  portrait  gal- 
lery is  rich  in  historical  figures  repro- 
duced from  the  best  available  sources,  the 
picture  of  Charles  I,  for  example,  being 
after  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck.  Many  of 
the  portraits  included  are  also  from 
famous  royal  as  well  as  from  celebrated 
private  collections.  King  Edward  has 
loaned  a  number  of  the  portraits  from 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Windsor  Castle 
and  Holyrood  Palace.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
many  others  were  also  patrons  in  this 
direction.  The  book  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise. 


Several  popular  books  that  have  been 
brought  out  with  new  illustrations  should 
be  mentioned  here.  Peter  Newell,  who 
was  concerned  last  year  with  illustrat- 
ing Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
has  busied  himself  this  season  with  its 
companion  volume.  Through  the  Look- 
ing-Glass  and  What  Alice  Found  There. 
All  of  Mr.  Newell's  art  is  quaint  and 
generally  exceedingly  happy.  His  unique 
illustrations  make  the  books  in  which 
they  appear  dear  to  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren. Browning's  Pip  pa  Passes,  A 
Drama,  first  published  in  1841,  and 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  was  the 
means  of  establishing  him  in  public  fa- 
vor, appears  this  year  in  an  illustrated 
holiday  edition.  The  plan  of  reading  an 
old  book  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  one 
can  in  this  case  be  carried  out  with  much 
pleasure.  The  illustrated  edition  of 
Kenneth  Grahame's  Dream  Days  is  uni- 
form with  The  Golden  Age,  previously 
issued  by  the  same  author.  Both  have 
been  beautifully  illustrated  by  Maxfield 
Parrish. 

Art  lovers  will  revel  in  Pictures  of  Ro- 
mance and  Wonder,  by  .Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  Bart.  This  magnificent 
book  contains  the  most  complete  gather- 
ing of  Burne-Jones  paintings  and  draw- 
ings that  has  yet  appeared.     The  poems 
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for  which  the  drawings  were  originally  and  ceramics,  bronzes,  lacquers,  wood 
designed  as  illustrations  are  also  printed,  carvings,  and  in  native  textiles,  which 
and  the  whole  is  very  charming.  The  are  generally  strange  to  Western  people, 
Doom  of  King  Acrisiiis  is  also  illustrated  are  here  sufficiently  explained.  The  folk- 
by  the  same  artist.  Other  artistic  Rus-  lore  of  Flowery  Japan  is  both  quaint  and 
sell  publications  are  The  Social  Ladder,  fascinating.  Dragons,  the  Lotus  and  its 
the  latest  of  Gibson's  satires;  The  His-  leaves,  Cherry  Blossoms,  Wistaria 
tory  of  Over  Sea,  William  Morris's  trans-  Blooms,  the  Keys  of  the  Godown,  Car- 
lation  of  which  is  adorned  by  Louis  nations,  the  Willow  Tree  and  the  Swal- 
Rhead  so  as  to  make  it  a  volume  worthy  low,  the  Pine  Tree  and  the  Crane,  the 
of  a  high  place  among  others  in  the  same  Phoenix,  the  Carp,  the  Bamboo  and  the 
class,  and  Plantation  Bird  Legends,  in  Tiger,  the  Plum  Tree  and  the  Night- 
which  Martha  Young  continues  her  stud-  ingale,  the  Royal  Chrysanthemum,  the 
ies  of  negro  folk  lore.  The  Passionate  Seven  Gods  of  Fortune  that  ride  in  the 
Shepherd  to  His  Love,  etc.,  in  true  edi-  Ship  of  Good  Fortune,  they  all  have  a 
tion  de  luxe,  is  rubricated  throughout  story  to  tell  us  that  is  pleasingly  set  forth 
and  has  a  wealth  of  border  and  page  orna-  in  Mythological  Japan.  The  book  is  es- 
ments,  while  in  The  Birds  of  God  there  sentially  Oriental  in  conception.  The 
are  in  portfolio  form  eighteen  pictures  of  pages  are  exquisitely  embossed  and  fold- 
angels  and  other  reproductions  from  the  ed  double  at  the  edge  after  the  Japanese 
artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Explanatory  style.  Backgrounds  in  shadow  tints 
text  accompanies.  and  gorgeously  colored  prints  are  in- 
As  usual,  there  is  a  bunch  of  attractive  troduced  throughout  the  volume.  On 
Oriental  volumes.     Mr.   Edward  Morse  many  accounts  this  is  one  of  the  most 


in  his  book, 
Glimpses  of  China 
and  Chinese  Homes, 
has  presented  China 
in  contrast  with 
America,  and  inci- 
dentally with  Japan. 
A  menu  recorded  by 
the  author  will  espe- 
cially interest  our 
epicurean   readers : 

Water-chestnut. 

Peanuts    fried    in    oil, 

served  cold. 

Watermelon  seed. 

An    uncooked    goose's 

tgg  four  years  old. 
Salted     Chicken,    cold. 

Salted  Pork. 
Clover-leaf  and  bamboo. 
Fish,  with  rich  gravy. 
Shark's  fin,  a  gelati- 
nous mass. 
Fermented  bean-cured 
soup. 

Collectors  and  others 
who  are  interested 
in  Japanese  art  ob- 
jects will  welcome 
Mythological  Japan. 
The  mythological 
significance    of    the 

decorations    seen    on    From  **  Glimpses  of  China."     By  Professor  E.  S. 
Japanese     porcelains  Morse.    Little,  Brown  A  Co. 


effective  books  of 
the  present  year. 
In  Japanese  Girls 
and  Women  the  re- 
serve of  the  Ori- 
entals has  been  very 
largely  penetrated, 
and  the  author, 
through  her  friend- 
ship with  Japanese 
ladies,  has  been 
able  to  show  these 
singularly  retiring 
people  as  they  are 
in  their  homes  and 
in  their  intimate 
social  relations. 
There  is  a  great 
charm  about  Japa- 
nese life  as  pictured 
by  Miss  Bacon  and 
the  present  reissue 
of  the  book,  illus- 
trated as  it  is  with 
black  and  white 
drawings  and  color 
sketches,  is  timely 
and  welcome. 

In  the  Japanese 
series  there  is  Jch 
pan  and  Her  People. 
The  author  was  for 
many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Japan,  and 
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many  circumstances  made  her  gathering 
of  material  particularly  easy.  Her  book 
reflects  the  close  touch  she  has  had  not 
only  with  the  most  intelligent  and  highly 
educated  Japanese,  but  also  with  the 
more  lowly  peasantry.  The  conventional 
thing  is  to  write  accounts  of  trips  to  vari- 
ous foreign  lands  and  to  keep  diaries  of 
such  journeys,  but  in  The  American 
Diary  of  a  Japanese  Girl  there  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  usual  course.  American 
ways  and  customs,  so  familiar  to  us  as 
to  be  entirely  without  interest,  become, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Japanese 
author,  full  of  novelty,  and,  looked  at 
with  her  eyes,  have  much  charm.  Gen- 
jiro  Yeto  has  done  a  great  deal  with  his 
illustrations  to  add  to  the  pleasure  de- 
rivable from  the  book.  The  symbolic 
marginalia  on  every  page  are  appropriate- 
ly printed  in  yellow. 


Sun  Dial.     From  "  Sun-DIals  and  Roses  of  Yesterday 

The  Macmlllan  Co. 


In  a  collection  of  Engraved  Gems  we 
come  into  contact  with  a  form  of  art  that 
stretches  over  a  period  of  forty  centuries. 
Some  of  the  Chaldean  cylinders  of  pre- 
cious or  semi-precious  stone  have  an  an- 
tiquity of  at  least  4,000  years.  In  Egypt, 
especially  in  the  earlier  or  more  remote 
dynasties,  man  seems  to  have  had  the  in- 
tention of  handing  down  to  posterity  the 
records  of  his  power,  his  possessions  and 
even  of  his  own  appearance  upon  mas- 
sive stone  monuments  of  various  sorts. 
Besides  these  colossal  stone  bequests  they 
also  frequently  produced  the  same  por- 
traits and  cartouches  in  miniature  gems. 
These  have  been  preserved  in  many  cases 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  possess  and 
enjoy  the  glyptic  relics  of  a  remote  past. 
Some  of  the  surviving  engraved  gems 
furnish  the  specialist  with  information 
not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
Mr.  Sommerville's  vol- 
,ume  will  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  increase  the 
interest  that  is  growing 
more  and  more  in  the 
art  that  was  lavished 
upon  so  many  of  the 
engraved  gems  so  long 
ago. 

In  his  School  of  the 
Woods  Mr.  William  J. 
Long  has  given  us  a 
sympathetic  study  of 
animal  life.  His  ob- 
servations, as  recorded 
in  his  happily  named 
volume,  have  shown 
him  that  wild  animals 
teach  their  young  the 
simple  arts,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  term,  where- 
by they  become  fitted 
to  live  after  the  fashion 
of  their  kind.  Both 
large  and  small  birds 
are  taught  to  fly  by 
their  parents ;  otters 
and  other  animals  to 
swim;  fawns  to  find 
safety  in  instant  and 
well  considered  flight, 
and  partridges  in  keep- 
ing perfectly  still.  Os- 
preys  do  not  fish  by  in- 
stinct. They  one  and 
all  get  the  knowledge 
they  must  have  in  the 
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school  of  the  woods,  and  in  this,  as  in  regarding  gardens  other  than   English, 

other  schools,  some  are  better  pupils  than  and  the  history  of  old  time  gardens  has 

are  others.       The  dullards  are  the  first  been  told  rather  fully,  but  the  portion  of 

victims,  and  there  is  at  last  the  survival  the  book  that  vi^ill  be  apt  to  interest  the 

only  of  the  fittest.     The  glimpses  of  ani-  person  who  wishes  to  plant  for  himself, 

mal  life  in  Mr.  Long's  book  cover  a  wide  say  next  Spring,  will  be  the  chapter  on 

range  and  are  indicative  of  the  most  care-  modern  gardens.     An   interesting  bibli- 

ful  observation  not  only  of  our  common  ography  and  clever  plans  by  Allen  H. 

birds  and  fishes,  but  also  of  the  wood  and  Cox  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of 

forest  animals.     The  conclusions  reached  this  book. 

by  the  author  are,  first,  that  wild  animal  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  an 
life  is  gladsome  and,  finally,  that  the  con-  adequate  life  of  the  great  Tudor  King 
stantly  occurring  but  rarely  observed  (Henry  VIII)  based  upon  contemporary 
natural  death  in  the  woods  and  in  the  records  has  come  within  the  bounds  of 
fields  is  very  gentle  and  very  generally  possibility.  With  the  publication,  how- 
painless.  In  the  Nature  Series  appears  ever,  of  the  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign 
American  Animals.  This  book  will  ap-  and  Domestic,  of  Henry  VIII,"  which, 
peal  to  the  general  reader  on  account  of  now  nearly  completed,  has  been  in  prog- 
its  commendable  freedoni  from  technical-  ress  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  which 
ities.  The  authors  have  been  careful  and  comprises  more  than  forty  thousand  doc- 
accurate  in  their  presentation  of  natural  uments  of  the  period,  it  has  been  possible 
history  from  an  American  standpoint,  to  obtain  a  minute  picture  of  England 
The  illustration  from  this  book  that  ac-  under  this  king.  The  author  of  the  pres- 
companies  shows  some  of  the  disappear-  ent  work,  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  has  entered 
ing  American  bisons,  as  they  were  photo-  upon  his  work  with  ample  preparation 
graphed  in  Texas.  If  we  of  the  city  and  has  pursued  it  with  serious  purpose, 
could  have  even  occasional  touch  with  The  result  has  been  a  sumptuous  volume 
Nature  after  the  fashion  so  pleasantly  de-  in  which  the  central  figure  is,  of  course, 
scribed  in  Mabie's  Under  the  Trees  there  Henry  VIII,  who  in  dominating  will  and 
would  be  instant  wonder  how  it  had  been  aptitude  for  rule  has  no  superior  among 
so  long  possible  to  dwell  in  closets  when  English  kings ;  who  alone  among  the  Eu- 
the  woods  and  trees  are  so  inviting,  ropean  sovereigns  was  able  to  guide  his 
Many  of  us  have  lived  so  long  among  country  safely  through  the  rigor  of  the 
artificial  surroundings  that  we  forget  that  Reformation  without  either  losing  his 
there  is  a  natural  world  symbolized  by  throne  or  precipitating  civil  war,  and 
the  term  "  under  the  trees."  Had  Mr.  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  Eng- 
Mabie  done  nothing  else  but  to  make  us  lish  ruler,  stamped  his  individuality  on 
conscious  of  this  other  and  better  world  the  future  course  of  his  country's  his- 
he  would  have  accomplished  that  of  tory.  The  art  of  the  period  has,  how- 
which  he  might  well  be  proud.  In  a  ever,  a  most  important  place,  and  in  the 
similar  spirit  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  in  present  monograph  Holbein  is  fully  rep- 
An  Old  Country  House,  contributes  a  resented.  Henry  VUI  is  to  a  very  large 
series  of  seven  essays  that  are  full  of  extent  a  Holbein  Gallery,  but  the  work 
sympathy  with  the  life  that  is  just  around  of  contemporary  artists  is  by  no  means 
us.  The  Old  Country  House  that  was  so  neglected.  The  book  is  particularly  rich 
charming  for  him  becomes  quite  as  much  in  historical  portraiture, 
so  for  us  as  we  read.  In  his  essay  about  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  holi- 
the  tree-top  library  he  makes  us  feel  that  day  edition  of  The  Holy  Land,  certain  it 
this  is  the  sort  of  a  library  that  every  one  is  that  the  illustrations  in  color  with 
ought  to  have,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  which  it  is  crowded  are  in  entire  sym- 
thing  to  do  is  to  sleep  in  it  at  night.  The  pathy  with  the  text.  They  show  Jeru- 
other  essays  breathe  the  same  spirit.  The  salem  as  a  frontispiece  and  most  of  the 
book  has  been  delightfully  illustrated  by  historic  places  that  figure  in  the  history 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  In  English  of  the  Church.  The  studies  of  peasant 
Pleasure  Gardens  there  is  much  to  reward  and  farmer  types,  camels  and  attendants, 
and  to  inspire  the  reader  who  loves  gar-  water-carriers,  shepherds  and  other  sub- 
dens.     There  is  much  information  given  jects    forming   illustrations    are   careful 
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and,  in  the  main,  more  than  usually  accu- 
rate and  effective.     To  a  reader  of  the 
bible  who  wishes  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  the  land  and  people  where  the  New 
Testament  history  took  place  this  volume 
may  be  warmly  recommended.     In  her 
survey   of   the   Viennese   people    Maria 
Lansdale  has  taken  the  work  of  Victor 
Tissot  as  a  foundation.     To  this  she  has 
made  some  alterations  anB  additions,  so 
that  in  Vienna  and  the  Viennese  there  is 
a  very  comprehensive  presentation  of  her 
subject.     The    chronology    is    brought 
down  to  1898.     The  things  of  antiquity 
all  seem  to  take  on  a  picturesque  aspect, 
and  we  sometimes  come  to  believe  that 
nothing  that  is  not  antique  can  be  pic- 
turesque.      How  far  wrong  this  is  has 
well  been  shown  by  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams in  his  New  York  Sketches.     New 
York  in  its  seething  every  day  life  is 
seen  to  have  the  picturesque  quality  to 
a  very  high  degree,  and  if  we  only  ride 
with  Mr.  Williams  on  a  stage  along  Fifth 
Avenue    we  shall  instantly  realize  this. 
The  difficulty  with  too  many  of  us  is 
that  we  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going 
on  about  us,  while  we  are  absorbed  in 
thinking  of  dry  goods  or  groceries  or  car- 
pets or  something  else  that  we  are  buying 
or  selling.     We  are  not  conscious  of  see- 
ing the  things  that  are  so  full  of  the  every 
day   picturesque,   and   we   consequently 
lose  just  so  much.     When  we  have  fin- 
ished New  York  Sketches  it  will  be  pleas- 
ant to  travel  a  while  On  an  Irish  Jaunting 
Car.     By  means  of  this  book  the  reader 
can  go  through  Donegal  and  Connemara 
very  pleasantly  and  happily  while  sitting 
at  his  own  fireside.      A  jaunting  car  is 
typical  of  Ireland.  It  seems  to  fit  in  there 
and  to  be  foreign  elsewhere.     You  can 
see  a  great  deal  from  such  a  vehicle.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland,  the  turn  creels,  the  Irish 
castles,  the  thatched  cottages,  the  salmon- 
leaps,  the  fisheries,  the  tinkers  and  even 
the    low-back    cars    are    all    interesting. 
They  go  to  make  Ireland  what  it  is,  and, 
by  the  book  and  otherwise,  the  traveler 
who    skips    Ireland    in   his    journeyings 
makes  a  sad  mistake.       Early    days    in 
New  England  have  often  seemed  so  full 
of  Puritanism   and  they  have  sometimes 
appeared  as  having  been  so  hedged  about 
with  blue  laws  as  to  leave  no  space  for 
romance.       Mary    C.    Cranford    in    her 
studies    entitled    The   Romance    of    Old 


New  England  Roof  trees  has  shown  us 
that  romance  struggled  with  austerity  in 
old  New  England,  and  that  Cupid's  ar- 
rows were  even  then  used  with  telling  ef- 
fect. The  traditions  of  New  England  are 
in  this  volume  preserved  and  receive  a 
satisfactory  holiday  dressing.  A  series 
of  lectures  formed  the  basis  of  French 
Cathedrals  and  Chateaux.  As  now  is- 
sued the  book  is  designed  to  give  in  a 
simple  and  condensed  form  the  develop- 
ment of  architectural  styles  in  France,  as 
well  as  a  history  of  her  great  monuments. 
The  Gothic  architecture  of  France  in- 
cludes the  great  cathedrals,  and  the 
Renaissance  covers  the  French  palaces 
and  chateaux.  As  a  reference  book  or  a 
traveler's  hand-book  this  volume,  with 
its  excellent  illustrations,  will  be  very  use- 
ful. The  Mediterranean  as  a  book  title 
covers  a  multitude  of  interesting  details 
relating  to  the  storied  cities  and  venerable 
ruins  near  that  inland  sea.  The  several 
authors  who  have  collaborated  are  elo- 
quent over  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Al- 
giers, Malaga,  Barcelona,  Marseilles, 
Nice,  The  Riviera,  Genoa,  the  Tuscan 
Coast,  Venice,  Alexandria,  Malta,  Sicily 
and  Naples.  Margaret  Armstrong,  who 
designed  the  cover  for  the  book,  has  done 
an  effective  piece  of  work.  Venice,  by 
Grant  Allen,  is  uniform  with  Paris  and 
Florence,  by  the  same  author,  previously 
issued.  The  art  and  architecture  to  be 
met  with  in  that  city,  which  has  been  very 
happily  styled  the  ''  Queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic," are  well  described  and  charmingly 
illustrated. 

In  The  Art  of  the  Vatican  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  studying  some  of  the 
most  valuable  masterpieces.  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael  and  a  host  of  others,  to- 
gether with  their  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, are  here  described  and  illustrated, 
and  there  is  provided  by  the  author  a 
world  of  delight  for  the  art  lover,  as  well 
as  the  student  and  the  traveler.  The 
Vatican  is  incidental  in  The  Land  of  the 
Latins,  but  there  is  also  therein  a  large 
view  of  Italy,  its  rulers  and  their  royal 
homes,  country  houses,  the  races,  the 
theaters,  the  studios,  the  book  shops  and 
the  world  signified  by  the  book's  title. 
The  studio  life  in  Rome  alone  is  well 
worth  while  to  read  about.  Still  another 
view  of  Italy  and  its  art  is  contained  in 
Stories  of  the  Tuscan  Artists,  the  object 
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of  which  is  to  awaken  interest  in  those 
who  do  not  know  the  original  works  of 
art  shown  in  the  book,  and  in  so  doing  to 
tell  incidentally  the  stories  of  the  artists 
who  painted  them.  Ten  masters  of  art 
are  grouped  under  the  title  Famous 
Artists.  There  is  not  one  among  the  ten 
who  is  unworthy.  The  subject  of  the 
book  makes  the  reproduction  of  some  fa- 
mous paintings  very  appropriate.  Many 
reproductions  of  military  paintings  figure 
in  Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Warfare. 
The  sound  of  conflict  echoes  through  the 
book's  pages,  altho  the  horrors  of  war  are 


of  musical  masters,  and  ends  with  Wag- 
ner. The  facts  and  dates  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  verified  and  the  set  has 
been  well  illustrated  and  attractively 
bound. 

In  Mrs.  Hamm's  Famous  Families  of 
New  York,  originally  prepared  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  there  is  a  mass 
of  biographical  detail,  and  no  family  of 
any  consequence  has  been  omitted.  The 
typographical  effects  secured  are  most 
excellent,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  two 
volumes  is  sumptuous.  The  book  has 
been  bound   in   half  vellum,  and  many 


Table  Furniture.     Prom  "  Social  New  York  Under  the  Georges."    By  Esther  Singleton. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


by  no  means  made  so  realistic  as  the  same 
subjects  appear  in  Vereschagin's  paint- 
ing. Washington,  Farragut  and  Grant 
represent  the  American  military  prowess. 
Another  book  that  belongs  in  the  same 
group  is  Messages  of  the  Masters.  In 
this  book  the  paintings  of  masters  are 
considered  rather  than  the  masters  them- 
selves. The  essays  are  not  critical  stud- 
ies, but  serve  as  interpretations  of  the 
spiritual  meanings  of  the  painters  as  un- 
derstood by  the  essayist.  Lovers  of  mu- 
sic will  find  in  Famous  Composers  a  gift 
book  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  both  to 
give  and  to  receive.  The  list  of  compos- 
ers who  have  consideration  begins  with 
Palestrina,  includes  a  well  selected  array 


rare  portraits  appear  as  illustrations.  The 
text  has  had  revision  by  the  present  rep- 
resentatives of  the  families  included,  so 
that  accuracy  to  a  high  degree  has  been 
secured.  Old  wills,  inventories,  letters 
and  newspapers  have  been  pressed  into 
service  in  preparing  copy  for  Social  New 
York  Under  the  Georges.  The  picture 
of  social  splendor  that  Miss  Singleton 
presents  as  characteristic  of  the  period 
will  be  a  revelation  to  many  people  who 
have  heretofore  regarded  the  conditions 
then  as  primitive.  Many  of  those  who 
were  leaders  in  the  days  described  in  the 
present  book  enjoyed  as  much  propor- 
tionate luxury  as  that  which  falls  to  the 
average  lot  to-day.     The  history  of  the 
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period  is  one  that  particularly  appeals  to 
the  American,  who  loves  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  his  country's  greatness  from 
small  early  beginnings  to  the  present 
time.  The  historic,  the  legendary  and  the 
picturesque  contend  one  with  tl?e  other  in 
Mr.  Bacon's  volume.  The  Hudson  River. 
The  story  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
Henry  Hudson,  for  the  reason  that  the 
record  of  the  river,  so  far  as  it  is  clearly 
written,  commences  with  the  '*  Half 
Moon  "  and  the  first  Dutch  settlers.  In 
ignoring  the  claims  of  Verrazani  and 
other  early  navigators  not  much  has 
been  lost  from  the  author's  point  of  view. 
Most  New  Yorkers  and  a  host  of  other 
people  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
Hudson  River,  but  it  is  true  that  every 
one  enjoys  reading  about  the  things  they 
know  something  about.  The  map  which 
accompanies  is  carefully  prepared  and  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  Social  Comedy  will  furnish  much 
entertainment  that  will  fit  in  well  with  the 
holiday  season.  The  illustrators  whose 
work  makes  up  the  book  have  one  and 
all  looked  upon  life  with  a  kindly  eye 
and,  some  in  larger  and  some  in  smaller 
measure,  have  been  successful  in  writing 
out  this  comedy  of  life  in  pictorial  form. 
Indian  Fables,  coWtcttd  and  edited  by 
M.  Raju,  is  the  outcome  of  long  con- 
tinued and  very  patient 
research.  More  than  one 
hundred  fables  have  been 
assembled,  and  they  give 
the  discriminating  reader 
much  knowledge  as  to  the 
character  of  the  people  of 
India,  their  philosophy 
and  thought. 

About  thirty  years  ago 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  in  her 
volume  entitled  The  Book 
of  Sim-Dials,  did  for 
England  what  Mrs.  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  in  Sun- 
Dials  and  Roses  of  Yes- 
terday, has  now  done  in 
a  similar  field  for  this 
country.  She  has,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  con- 
fined her  survey  to  Amer- 
ican sun-dials.  She  has 
something  to  say  of  them 
as  they  are  met  with  in 
the  Orient,  in  the  Greece 
and    Rome    of    antiquity. 


on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  former 
times  and  within  recent  years,  and  of 
Mexican  and  South  American  dials. 
Sun-dials  are  seen  in  Mrs  Earle's  book 
to  have  a  deal  of  unsuspected  charm  and 
much  that  is  symbolic  attaches  itself  to 
them.  Some  of  the  mottoes  are  quaint. 
One  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Earle 
reads : 

Haste,   traveler,   on  thy   way, 
The  sun  is  sinking  low. 
He  shall   return  again, 
But  never  thou. 

The  association  of  roses  with  sun-dials 
in  the  actual  garden  excuses,  if  excuse  is 
demanded,  the  grouping  of  them  both  in 
this  book. 

In  Songs  of  Two  Centuries  Will  Carle- 
ton  has  given  us  another  installment  of 
his  verse,  which  is  at  its  best  when  it  has 
to  do  with  the  farm  and  farm  life.  The 
First  Christmas  is  derived  from  the  well- 
known  volume,  Ben  Hur,  by  Wallace. 
Many  will  be  glad  to  have  this  chapter  in 
separate  form.  Miss  Corelli's  A  Christ- 
mas Greeting  includes  twenty-nine  short 
stories  characteristic  of  the  author.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  a  holiday  setting.  It 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Mr. 
De  Vinne  has  been  induced  to  give  to  a 
larger  public  his  monograph,  entitled  A 


Tall   Piece  by   Maxfield   Parrish,      From   "  Dream   Days."       By 
Kenneth  Grahame.     John  Lane 
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Treatise  on  Title-Pages,  originally  writ- 
ten for  and  published  by  the  Grolier  Club 
nearly  two  years  ago.  Some  additions 
have  necessarily  been  made  to  the  book, 
which  appeals  in  its  present  form  espe- 
cially to  printers  and  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  book  making  from  the  me- 
chanical side.  Mr.  De  Vinne  writes  as 
a  past  master  of  the  art  of  present  day 
printing,  and  there  is  much  of  popular 
interest  in  the  story  of  the  art  as  he  tells^ 
it.     Under  the  title  of  Twentieth  Cen-K 


well,  is  in  this  class.  So  is  Morning 
Lights  and  Evening  Shadows,  a  dainty 
book  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  private 
presses.  It  contains  some  verse  by  Ros- 
siter  Johnson  that  received  kindly  notice 
when  first  printed  in  various  publica- 
tions. "  The  Indian  Trail  "  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  happiest  of  the  included 
poems.  The  Laurentian  Press  issues 
its  fourth  volume  this  year.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful edition  of  Browning's  In  a  Bal- 
cony.    The  book  is  bound  in  dark  gray 


From  "  American  Animals."     Stone  and  Cram.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


ttiry  Cover  Designs  Messrs.  Briggs 
Brothers  have  collected,  arranged,  print- 
ed and  published  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  holiday  book  offerings.  The 
book  enters  as  a  pioneer  into  an  entirely 
new  field  and  goes  far  to  show  how  art 
benefits  artisanship.  Book  covers  of 
high  and  low  degree  are  represented  by 
actual  reproductions,  and  those  into 
which  color  enters  are  in  many  cases  very 
striking,  both  in  design  and  in  execu- 
tion. A  series  of  nine  essays  on  cover 
designing  in  a  variety  of  its  aspects  ad- 
mirably supplements  and  illuminates  the 
designs  themselves. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  few  publishers  to  issue 
books  in  limited  editions.  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette,  published  by  Mr.  Clarke  Con- 


boards,  upon  which  is  superimposed  a 
rich  and  effective  gold  and  black  Grolier 
design.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  of 
the  Cok  and  Hen  has  been  reprinted  in 
old  style  black  letter  type.  The  various 
chapters  are  embellished  with  the  best 
hand  illumination  that  has  been  seen  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  Generally 
speaking,  the  art  of  illumination  died 
with  the  passing  of  manuscript  work  in 
book  making,  but  in  the  Cok  and  Hen 
appears  a  revival  of  illumination  that  is 
all  the  more  beautiful  because  of  its 
rarity. 

The  usual  London  Christmas  maga- 
zines come  with  handsome  colored 
pictures:  Pears'  Annual,  The  Sketch, 
The  Graphic,  Illustrated  London  News 
and  Figaro  Illustre. 


The    Babylonian  Melchizedek 


By   William    Hayes   Ward,  D.D.,   LL.D 

[The  Independent  gave  last  week  editorial  notice  of  the  extraordinary  discovery  of  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  the  Biblical  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Abraham.  The  pres- 
ent article  is  meant  to  supplement  the  account  there  given  of  this  most  ancient  of  all  known  legal  codes, 
by  telling  what  is  known  of  its  author. — Editor.] 


BESIDES  the  several  codes  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  late 
Roman  Code  of  Justinian,  which 
have  been  the  foundation  of  all  modern 
law,  three  other  less  important  bodies  of 
laws  have  been  recovered  by  excavation, 
engraved  on  stone ;  one  Greek,  the  edicts 
of  ^gina,  one  Phenician,  the  sacrificial 
laws  on  the  inscription  of  Marseilles, 
and  one  Palmyrene,  whose  six  bilingual 
columns  tell  us  what  octroi  toll  was 
charged  on  all  sorts  of  traffic  that  en- 
tered that  great  commercial  mart,  and  de- 
pended on  its  fountains.  But  not  one  of 
these  inscribed  codes  can  compare  in  full- 
ness and  extent  with  the  great  Code  of 
Hammurabi  just  found  by  De  Morgan 
in  Susa,  the  ancient  capital  of  older  Elam 
and  the  later  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Cy- 
rus. 

Hammurabi  lived  in  the  century  2400- 
2300  B.  C.  He  is,  beyond  much  question, 
the  "Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,"  of  Gen- 
esis 14.  He  was  a  Semite,  of  a  race  that 
very  probably  entered  the  fertile  land  of 
Shinar,  or^  Sumer,  the  Lower  Chaldea, 
from  Arabia,  and  had  long  before  gained 
a  temporary  victory  over  the  native  race. 
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But  the  Elamites  had  for  some  centuries 
held  sway  over  Babylon.  It  was  Ham- 
murabi that  expelled  the  Elamite  dy- 
nasty, and  consolidated  his  empire  over 
all  the  known  civilized  world  of  his  day, 
except  Egypt,  from  Persia  to  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  The  details  of  the  long 
wars  which  secured  this  conquest  we  do 
not  yet  know ;  but  the  incident  of  Gen- 
esis 14  seems  to  belong  to  an  early  pe- 
riod in  his  career,  when  the  King  of  Elam 
was  still  Suzerain. 

Before  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
Hammurabi  Code  we  had  just  enough  of 
his  records  to  know  that  if  he  was  a  con- 
queror and  a  pious  builder  of  temples  of 
the  gods,  he  also  took  a  statesman's  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the 
miraculously  fertile  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates reduced  to  sterility,  not  merely 
by  the  neglect  of  means  of  irrigation  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  but  actually 
by  its  shutting  off  the  waters  from  ca- 
nals where  the  inhabitants  were  unable 
to  pay  the  increased  taxes.  Hammurabi's 
claim  to  honor  was  that  he  had  raised 
high  levees  along  the  Tigris  to  shut  off 
destructive  floods,  and  had  dug  great  ir- 
rigating canals : 

"  When  the  gods  of  Anu  and  Bel  had  given 
me  the  rule  over  the  lands  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad  [Southern  and  Northern  Babylonia], 
and  had  put  their  reins  in  my  hand,  then  I 
dug  the  Hammurabi  Canal,  "  Blessing-of- 
Men,"  which  brings  the  abundant  water  to 
the  lands  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  Its  two  banks 
I  converted  into  arable  land,  harvests  of  wheat 
I  gathered  there,  and  water  for  future  gen- 
erations I  provided  for  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
For  the  lands  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  whose 
divided  people  I  united,  I  provided  food  and 
drink,  with  blessing  and  abundance  I  shep- 
herded them;  in  peaceful  habitations  I  made 
them  live," 

That  Hammurabi  was  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  warrior,  and  absolutely  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  the  new  dis- 
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covery  of  De  Morgan  abundantly  proves. 
On  the  great  stele,  with  its  44  columns 
and  its  280  edicts,  is  the  bas-relief  which 
represents  the  king  receiving  the  benedic- 
tion, and  we  may  say  the  laws,  from  the 
Sun-god.  He  stands  in  that  attitude  of 
humble  reverence  with  which  the  kings 
always  approached  their  gods.  In  the 
epilog  to  the  laws,  which  is  a  prayer  for 
blessing  on  those  of  his  successors  who 
shall  maintain  his  laws  and  preserve  this 


tliis  my  image,  as  KING  OF  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, and  let  him  read  the  inscription 
and  understand  my  precious  words;  and  this 
inscription  will  explain  to  him  his  case,  and 
he  shall  find  what  is  justice,  and  his  heart 
shall  be  glad,  so  that  he  shall  say : 

"  '  Hammurabi  is  a  ruler  who  is  as  a  father 
to  his  subjects,  who  holds  the  words  of  Mero- 
dach  in  fear  and  honor,  who  has  achieved 
conquest  by  the  help  of  Merodach  over  the 
North  and  the  South,  who  rejoices  the  heart 
of    Merodach    his    lord,     who     has     bestowed 


Naram-Sin,  King  of  Babylonia,  3000  B.C. —  Column  found  at  Susa  by  De  Morgan. 


monument,  and  an  elaborate  curse  on  any 
who  should  overthrow  the  laws  or  de- 
face the  stone,  Hammurabi  gives  three 
times  the  designation  by  which  he  wishes 
to  be  known  and  remembered.    He  says : 

"  By  the  command  of  Shamash  [the  sun- 
god]  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  let 
righteousness  go  forth  in  the  land ;  by  the 
bidding  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  let  no  de- 
struction befall  this  my  monument.  In  the 
temple  E-Sagil,  which  I  love,  let  my  name 
be  ever  repeated;  and  let  any  oppressed  man, 
who  has  a  case  at  law,  come  and  stand  before 


benefits  forever  and  ever  on  his  subjects,  and 
has  established  order  in  the  land.' 

"  When  he  reads  the  record  let  him  pray 
with  full  heart  before  Merodach,  my  Lord, 
and  Zarpanit,  my  Lady;  and  then  shall  the 
protecting  deities  and  the  gods  who  frequent 
E-Sagil  graciously  grant  the  desires  daily 
presented  before  Merodach,  my  Lord,  and 
Zarpanit,  my  Lady." 

That  title,  "  King  of  Righteousness,"  is 
a  most  interesting  one.  It  appealed  to 
the  brilliant  author  of  the  Book  of  He- 
brews, who  thus  describes  a  royal  priest : 
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"This  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,  priest 
of  God  Most  High,  who  met  Abraham  return- 
ing from  the  slaughters  of  the  kings,  and 
blessed  him,  to  whom  Abraham  divided  a 
tenth  part  of  all,  being  first,  by  interpreta- 
tion, "  King  of  Righteousness,"  and  then  also 
King  of  Salem,  which  is,  "  King  of  Peace." 

As  here  stated,  the  name  Melchizedek 
means  "  King  of  Righteousness,"  as  Sa- 
lem means  "  Peace."  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  his  early  career  that  Ham- 
murabi, as  prince  over  Sumer,  or  Shinar, 
joined  his  over-lord  Chedorlaomer,  King 


Hammurabi  receiving  his  laws  from  the  Sun-God — 
the  bas-relief  accompanying  this  code 

of  Elam,  in  the  raid  into  Palestine.  There 
he  passed  forth  and  back  only  a  few  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  where  Melchizedek, 
King  of  Righteousness,  was  ruling  that 
City  of  Peace.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
title— for  "  King  of  Righteousness  "  was 
very  likely,  like  "  Pharaoh,"  an  official 
royal  title  and  not  a  personal  name— ap- 
I^ealed  to  the  ambitious  and  yet  idealistic 
young  prince,  and  that,  when  he  had 
achieved  the  mastery  of  all  the  Four  Re- 
gions, he  adopted  it  as  his  own?  How 
much  he  valued  it  we  see  from  a  succeed- 
ing passage  in  the  epilog : 

"  Hammurabi,  the  King  of  Righteousness, 
on  whom  Shamash  has  bestowed  right  [or 
lawl   am  I.     My  words  arc  well   considered- 


my  deeds  have  not  their  equal,  to  bring  low 
those  that  are  high,  to  humble  those  that  are 
haughty,  to  expel  insolence.  If  a  succeeding 
ruler  considers  my  words,  which  I  "have  writ- 
ten in  this,  my  inscription,  if  he  does  not 
annul  my  law,  does  not  corrupt  my  words, 
nor  change  my  monument,  then  may  Shamash 
lengthen  that  king's  reign,  like  that  of  me,  the 
King  of  Righteousness,  that  he  may  reign  in 
righteousness  over  his  subjects." 

That  this  King  of  Righteousness,  of 
law  and  justice,  was  also  a  King  of 
Peace,  like  him  of  Salem,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  purpose  of  his  legislation  as  he 
himself  tells  it.  It  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses  or  Solomon : 

"  In  future  time,  through  all  coming  gen- 
erations :  Let  the  king,  who  may  be  in  the 
land,  consider  the  words  of  righteousness 
which  I  have  written  on  this,  my  monumental 
stone.  The  law  of  the  land  which  I  have 
founded,  the  edicts  which  I  have  enacted,  let 
him  not  change ;  my  monument  let  him  not 
mar.  If  such  a  ruler  has  wisdom,  and  is 
able  to  hold  his  land  in  order,  then  will  he 
consider  the  words  which  I  have  written  in 
this  inscription;  the  rule,  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  the  land  which  I  have  given,  the  de- 
cisions which  I  have  made,  will  this  inscrip- 
tion show  him;  his  subjects  let  him  rule  ac- 
cordingly, to  speak  justice  to  them,  to  make 
right  decisions,  to  drive  miscreants  and 
criminals  out  of  his  land,  and  to  provide 
benefits  for  his  subjects." 

As  Washington's  Farewell  Letter  was 
his  great  legacy  to  his  successors,  so 
Hammurabi's  mesage  to  the  kings  that 
should  follow  him,  and,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, also  the  example  of  his  long  and 
beneficent  life,  were  held  in  honor  by  his 
successors.  After  him  came  five  unevent- 
ful centuries  of  peace  and  prosperity,  un- 
til a  new  invasion  from  the  mountains 
of  Elam  overran  both  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria. 

From  the  Hammurabi  Code  we  now 
know  what  was  the  full  body  of  law 
which  prevailed  over  the  East  2,300 
years  B.  C,  and  which  was  the  source, 
beyond  doubt,  of  a  good  part  of  the 
Jewish  legislation.  Hereafter  the  Code, 
or  codes,  of  Moses,  and  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  will  always  have  to  be  com- 
pared, and  a  multitude  of  parallels  are 
immediately  discoverable.  We  know  that 
in  that  early  time  not  only  was  the  sense 
of  justice  keen,  but  civilized  order  had 
been  established  and  full  bodies  of  laws 
compiled   and    decisions   rendered   after 
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statute  and  precedent,  and  lofty  aims 
were  cherished  by  great  rulers,  and  the 
highest  honor  given  the  Sun-god  was 
that  he  was  "  Judge  of  Gods  and  Men." 
Among  those  who  sit  high  at  the  tables  of 

"  the  Maidens  Nine  and  the  Gods  of  ancient 
days," 


the  great  company  of  benefactors,  where 

■'  Sit  those  who  fought,  and  sailed,  and  ruled, 
and  loved,  and  made  our  world," 

is  the  seat  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
first  Babylonian  Empire,  Hammurabi, 
King  of  Righteousness. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Literary   Prophets  of  the   Later   Nineteenth 

Century 

By  George  Saintsbv.ry,  M.A. 

Professor  cf  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Edinburgh  Univefsity 


A  DAY  or  two  after  M.  Zola's  death 
I  saw  in  some  newspaper  the 
statement  that  he,  with  Ibsen 
and  Tolstoy,  composed  the  representative 
trinity  of  European  writers  during  the 
last  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  I  fancy  that  the  notion  would  be 
pretty  widely  accepted,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  saying  that  I  accept 
it  myself.  It  may  be  worth  while,  with- 
out attacking  or  extolling  any  of  the 
three,  to  examine  very  briefly  what  this 
attribution  and  acceptance  imply  as  to  the 
literary  quality  and  taste  of  the  period 
referred  to.  I  should  like  to  premise 
once  for  all  that  I  have  hardly  any 
knowledge  of  Ibsen  in  the  original,  and 
none  whatever  of  Tolstoy ;  but  as  the 
warmest  admirers  of  these  two  writers 
appear  to  be  commonly  in  the  same  case, 
this  can  hardly  matter.  And  tho  trans- 
lation may  be  still  treacherous,  it  is  not 
so  treacherous  in  prose  as  in  verse. 

The  last  word  happens  to  be  in  itself 
something  of  a  key-note.  The  repre- 
sentative writers  of  most  periods  have 
usually,  tho  not  always,  hitherto  been 
poets.  Now  altho  both  the  Norwegian 
and  the  Russian  have  been  poets  as  well 
as  prose  writers,  and  tho  some  might 
hold  that  Ibsen's  best  work  has  been  al- 
most pure  lyric  of  the  dramatic  persua- 
sion, it  is  not  in  the  least  as  poets  but  as 
novelists  or  dramatists*  that  they  have 
established  their  hold  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries,   not   to   mention   that   upon   their 

♦And  Ibsen's  later  works  at  any  rate  are  really 
novels  in  tljeir  essence. 


own.  And  nobody  would  ever  dream  of 
looking  at  Zola  as  a  poet  at  all  except 
in  the  revived  paradox  that  a  poet  is  an 
author  of  fiction.  Further,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  in  declension  increasing 
as  they  approach  the  apex  of  their  popu- 
larity, all  three  fall  away  from  what  is 
generally  understood  as  the  quality  of 
poetry.  Zola  only  touches  even  its  mat- 
ter (let  alone  its  form)  occasionally  and 
by  accident  in  "  La  Faute  de  L'Abbe 
Mouret,"  in  "  Le  Reve,"  in  a  small  part 
of  "  Le  Docteur  Pascal,"  elsewhere 
sometimes ;  and  even  then  his  incapacity 
for  selection  disqualifies  him.  The  Ibsen 
of  "  Brand  "  and  of  *'  Peer  Gynt  "  may 
seem  to  some  of  us  an  almost  infinitely 
greater  writer  than  the  Ibsen  of  "  The 
Doll's  House  "  and  "  The  Master  Build- 
er ;  "  but  it  was  not  "  Peer  Gynt,"  it  was 
not  "  Brand,"  that  gave  Ibsen,  or  ever 
would  have  given  him,  his  European  po- 
sition. The  poetical  quality,  such  as  it 
is,  of  Tolstoy  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  translations,  to  be  more 
intrinsic  and  permanent ;  but,  again,  it  is 
not  this  quality  that  has  "  spread  "  him, 
but  the  panoramic  impressiveness  of 
'*  War  and  Peace,"  the  not  quite  critical 
criticism  of  life  of  "  Anna  Karenina," 
the  hopelessness  of  ''  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  the 
dysangcl  of  the  "  Kreuzer  Sonata." 
Of  course^  all  this  by  special  pleading 
and  prize-fighting  may  be  made  into 
poetry,  too ;  but  we  are  telling  a  plain 
tale  and  making  a  straightforward  criti- 
cal examination.  The  result — a  first  re- 
sult, of  course,  only,  like  all  others  to  be 
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obtained  in  this  rapid  analysis — is  that 
those  who  designate  and  those  who  ac- 
cept Tolstoy,  Ibsen  and  Zola  as  the  three 
literary  prophets  of  the  latest  nineteenth 
century  deny,  whether  they  mean  to  do 
so  or  not,  to  that  century  the  strong  and 
transcendent  preference  for  poetry  which 
has  been  generally,  tho  no  doubt  not  quite 
universally,  observable  in  the  literary 
election  of  others. 

Now  let  us  shift  the  instruments.  To 
say  that  all  three  are  novelists  (see  note 
above)  would  be  very  obvious,  and  tho 
by  no  means  all  obvious  statements  are 


COUNT    TOLSTOY 
Taken  In  1899  and  considered  his  best 

not  worth  the  making,  this  is  only  worth 
making  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  The 
predominance — the  ever-increasing  pre- 
dominance—of the  novel  as  a  form 
throughout  the  century  is  a  fact  and  a 
very  important  fact ;  but  it  is  past  discus- 
sion and  merely  to  be  taken  as  regis- 
tered. What  kind  of  novelists  may  claim 
them  as  members  is  a  question  not  so 
trivial.  Nor,  tho  some  may  say  in  their 
haste  that  the  answer,  "  They  are  Novel- 
ists of  the  Disagreeable,"  is  in  itself 
eminently  trivial,  will  it  be  found  to  be 
quite    so    on  more    sober    examination. 


That  the  disagreeable  may  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  to  certain  minds,  moods, 
temperaments  (of  the  world  at  large, 
as  well  as  of  individuals)  be  not  dis- 
agreeable is  trite  enough;  people  have 
philosophized  about  the  fact  and  its 
causes  for  millennia ;  while  poets  for  the 
same  period,  and  novelists  since  there 
have  been  novelists,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fact  itself.  But  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  it  as  an  exception, 
by  contrast,  as  a  discord,  a  set-off  merely. 
In  the  writers,  however,  with  whom  we 
are  dealing  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
gloomy,  the  grimy,  the  grewsome  are  the 
favorite  constituting  colors  of  their 
palette;  they  make  almost  a  fetish  of 
the  unhappy  ending;  and,  with  a  per- 
sistence which  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  term  laudable  or  ludicrous,  they  very 
generally  (tho  not  quite  unreservedly) 
disdain  even  the  attempt  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  their  readers  with  the  un- 
fortunate or  wicked  characters  whom 
they  prefer  to  the  place  of  honor  in  dis- 
honor. It  follows  that  (like  Romantics 
"  gone  wrong,"  as,  every  one  of  them, 
they  are)  they  turn  the  old  classic  doc- 
trine of  sticking  to  the  universal,  the 
normal,  the  type,  deliberately  upside 
down,  and  cling  to  the  abnormal.  For, 
after  all,  tho  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
badness  and  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the 
world,  these  things,  in  the  concentrated 
and  exaggerated  degree  in  which  all 
these  writers  show  them,  are  not  normal. 
The  average  life  and  the  average  charac- 
ter are  rather  insignificant  than  heroic, 
no  doubt;  but  they  are  also  rather 
insignificant  than  utterly  bad.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  pronounce  a 
single  character  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects impossible — Ibsen's  Boygs  and  But- 
tonmolders  do  not  trouble  me  in  the 
very  least  and  I  believe  much  more 
thoroughly  in  them  than  in  some  others 
of  his.  But  the  possibilities  are  con- 
stantly in  the  old  sense  improbable,  and 
it  appears  to  be  their  improbability 
which  constitutes  a  least  a  large  part  of 
their  attractiveness  to  the  readers  who 
like  them.  They  are  "  diflferent  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  servant  in  "  Theo- 
phrastus  Such  "  uses  the  phrase,  and  so 
they  are  acceptable.  Normally,  Nora  is 
an  overgrown  child  who  should  be 
spanked  and  set  in  the  corner ;  abnormal- 
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ly  regarded,  she  becomes  a  delicious  inno- 
vation and  a  great  moral  teacher.  Nor- 
mally, Hedda  Gabler  should  be  put  in 
an  asylum  with  ''  General  Gabler's  pis- 
tols "  fixed  in  an  unbreakable  case  of 
plate  glass  to  comfort  her;  abnormally 
regarded,  she  becomes  a  sort  of  topsy- 
turvy Antigone. 

The  mere  cult  of  the  preposterous  is 
not  so  noticeable  in  Tolstoy  and  Zola  as 
in  the  Norwegian ;  but  the  cult  of  the 
unusual   (which  must  at  almost  all  costs 


EMILE  ZOLA 

be  disagreeable)  is  equally  so.  We  used 
to  hear  of  Artificial  Paradises ;  the  fancy 
of  the  later  nineteenth  century  (on  the 
hypothesis  we  are  discussing)  would  ap- 
pear to  be  for  Artificial  Purgatories  or 
( for  there  does  not  often  seem  to  be  any 
"  order  of  release  ")  Artificial  Infernos. 
Queen  Mab  is  never  with  us;  only  the 
Nightmare.  I  think  (tho  I  speak  with 
less  complete  knowledge  here  than  of  the 
other  two)  that  in  this  as  in  some  other 
ways  Count  Tolstoy  is  less  distinctively 
of  the  age  than  they  are ;  he  is  a  roman- 
tic much  less  "  t -ned  "  and,  above  all, 
much  less  affected  by  romance's  eternal 
enemy,  science.  His  intense  religiosity 
could  not  but  save  him  from  this;  but 
his  mysticism   (which  is,  after  all,  only 


another  name  for  religiosity)  would 
have  saved  him  if  he  had  been  other 
than  he  is  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
religion.  The  Norwegian  dramatist  in 
his  earlier  stages  might  have  pleaded 
mysticism,  too,  tho  very  little  religiosity ; 
in  his  later  he  has  discarded  both  and 
exhibits  only  a  sort  of  philosophico- 
scientific  '*  dysangel,"  as  we  have  called 
it — compounded  of  heredity,  "  my  duty 
toward  myself,"  and  the  notion  (not  ill 
justified  by  the  population  of  his  own 
world)  that  people  in  general  are  out 
of  their  senses.  But  M.  Zola  was  cer- 
tainly here  in  the  most  parlous  case  of 
the  three ;  for,  putting  aside  a  little  belief 
in  art  and  some  (as  to  which  certain 
well-known  sins  of  his  have  made  him 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning)  in 
love,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  operative 
belief  in  anything  non-material,  or  even 
material  of  the  higher  kinds.  So  he  was 
left  a  prey  to  wildernesses  of  facts  and 
documents  in  purely  material  science, 
with  the  result  that  as  everybody  knows 
he  took  his  facts  and  his  documents 
with  hardly  the  most  rudimentary 
criticism — that  he  could  be  and  was,  as 
schoolboys  say,  "  stuffed  up  "  (there  is 
a  well  known  but  not  easily  quotable  in- 
stance in  which  the  "  stuffer-up  "  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Maupassant)  with 
the  greatest  ease.  This  hardly  matters. 
The  indigestibleness  of  the  result  would 
have  remained  if  the  ingredients  had 
been  selected  with  the  exam  en  rigor 0- 
stim  of  criticism  incarnate. 

Selection !  once  more  the  catch-word 
has  given  us  the  connection.  In  all  three 
writers  this  '*  selection  "  is  exactly  the 
thing  that  is  most,  and  most  conspicu- 
ously, wanting.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
from  the  welter  of  Tolstoy's  misty  bible 
more  than  one  or  two  things  or  groups 
of  things  which  might  have  been  literary 
could  have  been  separated.  I  am  not 
sure  that  '*  Ivan  Ilyitch "  is  not  very 
nearly  such  a  thing  as  it  is.  He  might 
have  given  us  what  we  have  not  yet  got, 
an  artistic  reflection  of  a  competent 
phase  of  the  puzzling  Russian  nature,  in- 
stead of  clouds  of  smoke  about  it  mixed 
with  half-burned  fragments  of  clearer 
manuscript.  Or  he  might  have  taken 
the  facts  separately  and  have  recorded 
these  as  literature  records.  He  has  done 
neither.    A^ain,  if  we  take  (exchanging 
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the  engouement  or  the  antagonism  of  ten 
years  ago  for  the  quiet,  critical  manner) 
anything  from  "  The  League  of  Youth  " 
to  "  The  Master  Builder,"  and  consider 
it  critically,  how  woolly  it  all  is;  how 
vague ;  how  disproportionate  in  each  case 
to  the  artistic  word  it  has  to  give !  You 
may  get  at  most  a  fabliau  (such  as  the 
instinctive  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages 
put  in  a  hundred  lines  or  so)  out  of  "  The 
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Doll's  House"  or  "Ghosts,"  a  little 
more  perhaps  out  of  "  The  Wild  Duck," 
less  out  of  others;  while  in  the  greater 
work  of  "  Peer  Gynt  "  and  "  Brand  "  you 
only  fall  back  on  a  reminiscence  of  liter- 
ary experience.  As  for  Zola,  every  critic 
of  the  slightest  competence  has  admitted 
that  not  merely  the  ''  anodyne,"  "  Contes 
a  Ninon,"  but  shorter  things,  not  in- 
tended for  babes,  from  the  "  Attaque  du 
Moulin"  downward,  exhibit  his  real 
power  better  than  the  shelvesfull  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series  or  the  burly 
vohunes  of  its  postscripts.  Everywhere, 
in  every  case,  there  are  the.  first  drafts! 
the  studies,  the  half-blocked  out  forms, 
the  workshop  with  its  chips  and  its  cal- 


culation-sheets and  its  experimental  mod- 
els, not  on  the  small  scale  but  the  great ; 
nowhere  the  work  four-square  and  fin- 
ished, capable  of  being  set  beside  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  and  more  re- 
cent modernity  and  of  undergoing  on 
equal  terms  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

So   that,  from  this  brief  shaking  of 
the  "lot-pot"  (as  John  Florio  calls  it), 
there  would  appear  to  come  out,  as  repre- 
sentative and  characteristic  results  in  re- 
gard to  the  literature  which  we  are  told 
doth    most   commend   itself   to   the   end 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth   century,   certain  negative 
things  at  least — the  absence  of  poetry, 
the  absence  of  charm,  the  absence  of  the 
higher  nature  in  subject  and  the  absence 
of  selection  in  art.     This  is  interesting, 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  most  fervent  partisans  of  the  authors 
in  question  to  challenge  the  verdict,  be- 
cause in  each  case  the    absence    corre- 
sponds to  a  presence  which  they  must 
perforce  acknowledge.    Our  "  absence  of 
poetry  "  is  their  due  sense  of  recognition 
of  fact ;  our  absence  of  charm  their  free- 
dom from  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
sentimentalism  almost  always  and  ideal- 
ism sometimes ;  our  absence  of  the  high- 
er   nature    their    naturalism,    and    our 
absence     of     selection     their     scientific 
spirit.    Science  cannot  select ;  it  is  bound 
to  "  let   everything  go  in."     They  can 
only  maintain  that  the  gains  exceed  the 
losses.    But  there  are  still  some,  and  as 
the  indomitable  whirligig  goes  round  there 
will  be  more,  who  will  deny  this  plumply. 
It     will,     therefore,     only     remain     for 
prescient  critics  of  the  present,  and  for 
critics  capable  of  recognizing  facts  in  the 
future,  either    to    deny  our    major — toj 
maintain  that  Ibsen,  Tolstoy  and  Zola, 
tho  they  might  be  the  most  universally 
popular,  were  not  the  really  representa- 
tive literary  figures  of    the    last  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth — or  to  accord 
to  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth a  place  considerably  below  other 
periods.     It  is  neither  the  business  nor 
the  desire  of  the  present  writer  to  decide 
which    of    these    two  things  has  to  be: 
done. 

r  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Boys'    and    Girls'    Books    for    Christmas 

By  Tudor  Jenks 


SOME  recent  romances  of  the  future 
have  suggested  that  phonographs 
will  grind  out  our  literature  for  us 
at  a  later  day.  If  one  could  imagine  all 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  juveniles  of 
this  season  being  recited  in  chorus,  what 
a  babel  there  would  be.  Luckily,  the 
eyes  can  see  clearly  only  a  bit  at  a  time, 
and  these  panoplies  of  lettering  and  gild- 
ing may  be  examined  one  by  one.  They 
may  even  be  put  into  groups  and  spoken 
of  in  general  terms. 

Thus  we  may  take  up,  first,  certain 
books  where  the  pictures  compete  with 
the  text  in  attractiveness,  such  as  Kip- 
ling's Just  So  Stories,  illustrated  by  him- 
self in  an  efifective  style  of  drawing  as 
individual  as  the  stories.  One  can  see 
the  chubby  faces  bent  over  the  book  to 
extract  every  last  bit  of  juice  out  of  each 
printed  or  drawn  line — and  there  is  plen- 
ty of  juice  in  both.  For  children  a  little 
younger  there  is  Robert  Chambers's  Out- 
door  Land,  charming  stories  of  nature 
with  fine  illustrations  by  Birch ;  and  Red 
Folk  and  Wild  Folk,  Indian  legends  told 
by  Therese  Deming,  with  brilliant  col- 
ored pictures  by  Edward  Deming,  whose 
Indians  are  as  real  as  Pocahontas.  Then 
no  lover  of  good  pictures  must  miss  The 
Book  of  Romance,  where  Mrs.  Andrew 
Lang  tells  stories  of  the  Round  Table 
and  other  chivalrous  folk  and  H.  J.  Ford 
paints  and  draws  the  good  knights  into 
brilliant  reality,  while  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church  as  the  teller  of  Stories  of  Charle- 
magne is  equally  fortunate  in  being  ac- 
companied by  George  Morrow's  charm- 
ing drawings,  both  being  books  of  the 
highest  class. 

Before  noting  newer  books,  we  may 
briefly  record  certain  new  editions  and 
books  continuing  well  known  series.  Miss 
Alcott's  Little  Women  and  An  Old 
Fashioned  Girl,  with  plenty  of  good  pic- 
tures by  Alice  Barber  Stephens  and  Jes- 
sie Willcox  Smith,  continue  the  reissue 
of  her  works  that  began  with  Little  Men 
illustrated  by  Birch;  Mrs.  Lothrop 
("Margaret  Sydney")  sends  her  Five 
Little  Peppers  Abroad,  with  Miss  Corv 


as  special  artist  to  the  expedition  ;  Martha 
Finley  tells  this  year  of  Elsie's  Winter 
Trip,  Lily  Wesselhoeft's  animal-story  is 
of  Foxy  the  Faithful,  and  the  Uptons 
have  launched  a  new  venture  in  The  Gol- 
lizvogg's  Air-Ship. 

From  the  Scribners  comes  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  story,  A  Captured  Santa 
Clans,  with  new  colored  pictures,  making 
a  pretty  Christmas  book ;  while  the  Cen- 
tury Company  reissues  Peter  Newell's 
Topsys  and  Turvys,  making  one  book  of 
the  former  two.  There  are  new  editions 
also  of  Jackanapes — that  story  said  to  be 
'*  finished  like  a  Meissonier ;  "  of  Baron 
Munchausen  with  a  clever  introductory 
note;  and  of  Heidi,  translated  from  the 
German  of  "Johanna  Spyri ;  "  all  of  these 
being  regarded  as  children's  classics. 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.  bring  out  separately 
the  stories  of  Little  Nell  and  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Little  Eva,  and  also  reprint 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  none  of  which 
are  to-day  subjects  of  criticism, 

A  pretty  series  of  stories  in  very  cheap 
and  attractive  form  is  the  Golden  Hour 
series  from  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  includ- 
ing among  the  authors  Sophie  Swett, 
James  Otis,  Amos  R.  Wells  (who  writes 
a  story  about  amateur  printers),  Evelyn 
Raymond,  Harriet  Comstock,  Homer 
Greene  and  Barbara  Yechton — all  excel- 
lent writers,  and  all  fully  up  to  the  mark 
in  this  set  of  bright  little  books,  for 
which  the  publishers  deserve  praise. 

Guy  Wetmore  Carryl's  Grimm  Tales 
Made  Gay  is  funny,  especially  because 
of  Levering's  truly  humorous  pictures, 
but  its  fun  appeals  especially  to  adults, 
being  beyond  the  horizon  of  most  young- 
sters. Such  books  should  have  a  special 
designation  —  perhaps  "  Pubescent  " 
would  describe  them. 

The  little  lovers  of  Fairyland  and  its 
dwellers  will  find  plenty  of  new  books  on 
the  counters,  and  may  content  themselves 
with  an  edition  of  Mother  Goose  with  a 
real  paint-box  attached,  or  with  Doty's 
Paint-Box  Town,  in  which  the  text  tells 
the  children  what  colors  to  use  for  the 
different    pictures,    or    with    Frank    L. 
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Baum's  Santa  Claus—^  true  biography  But  more  space  is  required  for  the  min- 
of  the  old  Saint,  well  illustrated  by  Mary  iature  historical  novels,  of  which  there 
Cowles  Clark.  But  if  autobiography  is  are  a  plenty,  indeed.  First  comes  John 
preferred  here  is  one  of  Billy  Whiskers,  Bennett's  excellent  story  of  old  New 
a  goat  that  tells  its  own  adventures,  by  York,  Barnaby  Lee — a  fine  picture  of  the 
the  aid  of  Frances  Trego  Montgomery  better  side  of  New  Amsterdam  under 
and  a  capable  artist.  In  a  Car  of  Gold  is  Stuyvesant,  with  two  good  heroes,  one  a 
a  fairy-story  of  decided  merit,  and  the  boy  and  the  other  that  brave  Cavalier 
same  may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  Van  Sweringen — fire-eating  soldier,  de- 
volume  by  R.  K.  Gardner,  entitled  In  voted  husband  and  father.  Next  we  may 
Happy  Far-Away  Land,  which  is  espe-  name  Dr.  Tomlinson's  two  historical 
cially  suitable  for  reading  aloud  because  tales,  In  the  Camp  of  Cornwallis  and  Un- 
of  its  cheerful  tone.  der  Colonial  Colors,  both  carefully  stud- 

A  new  volume  of  Chatterbox  comes  ied,  and  good  reading  as  well.  I  sup- 
from  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  and  contains  pose  he  wouldn't  care  to  be  called  "  The 
much  good  reading  for  its  moderate  price,  American  Henty,"  and  there  are  others  to 
even  if  the  pictures  are  as  old-fashioned  dispute  the  title  besides.  The  recent 
as  the  snuffers  and  a  pair  of  pattens ;  death  of  George  Henty  will  be  a  personal 
those  who  would  be  more  modern  may  loss  to  thousands  of  English-speaking 
send  to  the  Harpers — or  to  Mr.  Harvey  boys  the  world  over;  but  this  year,  at 
— for  The  Lovable  Tales  of  Janey  and  least,  we  have  the  usual  three  books, 
losey  and  loe,  by  Gertrude  Smith,  with  With  the  British  Legion,  The  Treasure 
assurance  of  satisfaction  to  their  young  of  the  Incas  and  With  Kitchener  in  the 
beneficiaries.  Still  more  modern  is  the  Soudan.  They  do  not  seem  entrancing  to 
book  Young  George,  by  Edith  Farmiloe,  the  adult  reader,  but,  after  all,  that  is  not 
which  would  be  amusing  except  that  it  is  the  question,  for  they  give  boys  endless 
tragic.  The  same  publisher,  Stokes,  pleasure  and  do  no  manner  of  harm, 
brings  out  Swedish  Fairy  Tales,  trans-  An  excellent  naval-story  is  Cyrus 
lated  from  Djurklo's  originals,  which  are  Brady's  In  the  Wasp's  Nest,  of  which  I 
very  artistic  and  strong,  with  drawings  read  every  word,  finding  it  bright  and 
as  vigorous — both  highly  spiced  for  amusing;  and  another  is  James  Otis's 
American  readers.  From  E.  P.  Dutton  Cruise  of  the  Enterprise,  the  stirring  ca- 
&  Co.  comes  When  the  Heart  is  Young,  reer  of  a  brave  little  vessel.  Other  good 
by  William  Whitelock,  with  illustrations  historical  stories  are  Wetmore's  Incaland, 
by  Harper  Pennington— an  artist  whom  dealing  with  the  Chili-Peru  War,  a  new 
publishers  might  profitably  bear  in  mind  and  most  promising  field  for  adventure- 
when  seeking  work  of  high  quality,  fiction ;  Under  Scott  in  Mexico,  by  Cap- 
There  are  more  of  these  books— but  the  tain  Bonehill ;  Logan  the  Mingo,  by  Col- 
littler  children  have  had  all  the  attention  onel  Gordon,  and  On  the  Frontier  With 
they  deserve— so  run  away  to  the  nurs-  St.  Clair— 2.  story  of  early  Ohio  days  by 
ery,  darlings,  and  let  the  bigger  boys  and  Charles  S.  Wood.  Especially  interesting 
girls  have  a  chance.  Thank  goodness!  is  Professor  Holder's  Adventures  of 
Now  we  shall  have  some  quiet !  Torqua,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 

The  poets  may  be  disposed  of  in  short  are  attracted  by  the  romantic  days  of  the 

order.    Here  is  The  Book  of  Joyous  Chit-  California  missions. 

dren  by  Riley,  new  poems  well  worth  One  of  the  very  best  books  of  the  sea- 
reading,  but  rather  a  small  package  of  son  is  Pickett's  Gap,  by  Homer  Greene 
precious  things;  here  is  The  Hurdy  notable  for  its  remarkable  illustrations  by 
^urdy,  excellent  jolly,  rollicking  rimes  Rosenmeyer,  and  for  its  strong  plot  and 
of  nonsensical  fun  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  well  drawn  characters.  The  Macmillan 
Kichards,  who  is  quite  capable  of  being  Company  usually  know  a  good  book,  but 
mL  ''ai,"'  r.^^  iT"^^^"^'  ^"^  ^^^e  is  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  give  this  the 
Pnrl.!^i%  D  ''''^"  ^''''^"  ^i*^  ^^^^  prominence  it  deserves.  Because  of  its 
^ocimtul  of  Posies,  svyeet,  simple  flow-  author,  Pony  Baker,  by  Mr.  Howells,will 

IZ  ir}    ?    ""  "".  "i^'^^'^  P^"^^  ^^^"  "^^^^^^  sufficient  notice;  but  its  style  is 

f  hoiXnH  Jf{         ""r^^  ^  nightmare  in  wearisome,  and  there  is  no  great  charm 

of  th^P  ™  1     7'   7^'"'"  ^''  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^°"^  ^^^  b°°^^'  tho  some  of  the  episodes 

of  the  recent  books  of  verse.  are  pleasantly  told. 
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The  St.  Nicholas  Series  of  half  a  dozen 
good  little  books  will  attract  by  the  gay 
covers,  and  several  of  the  stories  are  of 
unusual  excellence.  Tastes  will  differ, 
but  my  vote  puts  Sir  Marrok  first  and 
The  Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch  second. 
Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention  of 
Play  Away,  a  fire  department  story, 
Leighton's  Boys  of  Waveney,  a  very  fair 
English-schoolboy  book,  Evelyn  Sharp's 
excellent  juvenile,  The  Other  Boy — good 
character  study,  and  Edward  S.  Ellis's 
Lucky  Ned,  a  superior  Sunday-school 
tale,  really  worth  reading,  if  only  for  its 
last  chapter,  a  sort  of  lay-sermon.  There 
is  in  A  Redman  of  Quality,  by  Edward 
E.  Billings,  more  merit  than  superficial 
criticism  (the  Sun's,  for  instance)  ad- 
mits, and  in  both  The  Balaster  Boys  and 
Rufe  and  Ruth — by  Blanche  Channing 
and  Frank  Sweet,  respectively — there  is 
a  human  quality  that  far  outweighs  some 
minor  defects.  Such  general  statements 
are  all  that  can  be  here  given,  but  they  are 
based  upon  more  than  a  cursory  reading 
of  dozens  of  the  books  mentioned. 

A  few  more  books  for  girls  must  con- 
clude these  brief  notes.  Little  Miss  Sun- 
shine is  one  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  popular 
home-stories,  which  are  always  cheerful 
and  quick  in  action ;  The  Wyndham  Girls 
reminds  one  of  Miss  Alcott's  books,  as 
several  reviewers  have  said,  being  of  a 
similar  type ;  Mr.  Pafs  Little  Girl  is  by 
Mary  F.  Leonard,  is  crowded  with  good 


characters,  and  contains  a  suggestion  for 
a  young  people's  club  that  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  real  life;  and  Gertrude 
Smith's  The  Queen  of  Little  Barrymore 
Street  has  a  peculiar  interest  that  makes 
it  individual  and  causes  the  reader  to 
visualize  its  neighborhood.  All  of  these 
are  worth  buying,  and  will  please  young 
readers.  Here  may  be  mentioned,  too, 
Rockhaven,  by  Charles  Clark  Munn,  and 
Concerning  Polly,  by  Helen  M  .Winslow, 
the  latter  especially  a  pleasant  tale. 

Two  books  by  grown-up  authors  will 
be  found  worthy  of  their  source — Jean 
Ingelow's  Wonder  Box  Tales,  and  Edna 
Lyall's  The  Burgess  Letters — ingenious- 
ly pretended  to  be  written  by  little  girls 
of  the  sixties  for  the  benefit  of  their  de- 
scendants of  to-day.  Nora  Archibald 
Smith's  Three  Little  Marys  tells  of  child- 
hood in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  ends  the  list  except  for  one  that  will 
probably  be  as  welcome  a  Christmas  gift  to 
a  girl  as  any  on  the  list,  the  Beard  Sisters' 
What  a  Girl  Can  Make  and  Do — a  handy 
book  describing  with  the  instinct  of  true 
artists  what  can  be  done  with  simple  ma- 
terials toward  making  home  happy  by 
means  of  simple  handicraftsmanship. 

Here  surely  is  choice  enough  for  the 
Christmas  bookshelf.  Why  not  take  pen- 
cil and  paper  and  jot  down  your  shop- 
ping-list now?  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  little  article. 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville. 


Song    of   the    Night 

By   Louise    Dunham    Goldsberry 


Have  you  heard  in  the  hours  of  the  darkness 

When  the  toiling  city  stills, 
And  the  starry  winds  of  the  midnight 

Walk  the  hither  hills, 

The  musics  of  the  silence 

Low  in  the  bladed  grass, 
Half-heard,  half-felt  ululation 

Where  shadow-glamours  pass? 

When  the  flood  and  silver  ebbings 

Drip  sweet  dulcencies. 
And  the  nebulous  hosts  of  heaven 

Lean  to  the  fervid  trees? 


My  very  soul  it  suflfuses 
With  a  color  and  glory  of  sound 

Till  the  brood-wings  of  peace   fold  about  me 
In  the  psalmody  that  swells  from  the  ground. 

And   all    night   long   in    the   utterless   surges. 
In  the  trough  of  that  wide  singing  sea, 

While  the  fateful  city  slumbers 
My  haunted  heart  rides  free. 

And  the  after-day  with   its  crosses, 
Tho  the  spheral  legions  are  gone, 

Through  all  the  lonely  deeps  of  my  spiri' 
The   voice  of  the  night  sings  on. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Reminiscences  of  Washington  Before  the  War 


By  Grace  Greenwood 


IN  Washington  social  life  during  that 
session    of    1850-51   the  lines  were 

drawn  rather  close  and  taut.  All 
Anti-Slavery  men  who  would  not  stay 
whipped,  or  were  not  too  great  to  be 
snubbed,  were  treated  as  aliens,  if  not 
alienes,  and  given  a  pretty  wide  berth  in 
society,  which  had  stronger  political  ele- 
ments then  than  now.  In  fact,  Washing- 
ton was  Congress  and  Congress  was 
Washington.  Our  Free-Soil  friends  of 
the  fighting  corps  had  grimly  humorous 
experiences  to  relate  of  the  newly  accen- 
tuated hauteur  and  fresh  refrigeration  of 
Southern  Congressmen.  But  they  knew 
where  to  come  for  comfort  and  cheer,  the 
hospitable  house  of  Dr.  Bailey,  of  the 
National  Era,  on  C  Street,  not  far  from 
the  Capitol — an  awfully  unfashionable  lo- 
cality nowadays,  but  then  aristocratic  in 
a  way.  We  had  for  neighbors  the  Ben- 
tons,  the  Fremonts,  the  Websters,  the 
Dahlgrens  and  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner Keys,  but  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  single  millionaire  of  the  multi  variety. 
In  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  Bailey 
home  were  this  winter  inaugurated  those 
unconventional,  unceremonious  Saturday 
evening  receptions,  destined  to  become 
famous  as  a  peculiar  social  success.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  men  and  women 
mostly  of  one  political  faith,  but  not  nar- 
row or  fanatical — sensible  folks,  but  bent 
on  enjoying  themselves,  so  not  above 
some  wise  fooling  on  occasion.  We 
bravely  did  without  the  usual  helps  to 
entertainment.  Our  refreshments  were 
very  slight  and  simple ;  we  had  no  danc- 
ing, no  card  playing,  no  dramatic  read- 
ing, no  speech  making,  no  singing,  or 
ping-ponging;  we  just  talked.  It  was  a 
genuine  conversazione,  tho  formed  on  no 
foreign  model.  Concerning  this  peculiar 
American  salon,  which  I  have  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere,  Mr.  Whittier,^  cor- 
respondmg  editor  of  the  National  Era, 
who,  unhappily,  was  never  able  to  be 
with  us,  wrote  me  thus : 

"  I  saw  Dr.  Bigdow  in  Boston,  during  the 
Sims  Siege.     He  told   me  a  good  deal  about 
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the  weekly  gatherings  at  Dr.  Bailey's,  at  one 
or  two  of  which  he  was  present.  You  must 
have  had  a  glorious  time,  for  you  had  a  choice 
collection  of  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the 
beautiful." 

Diiring  the  winter  of  1852  the  recep- 
tions were  even  more  brilliant  and  enjoy- 
able. The  political  character  of  our 
habitues  remained,  of  course,  the  same; 
but  all  there  was  of  distinction  in  art, 
literature  and  science  then  at  the  Capitol 
seemed  to  drift  in  upon  us.  It  was  soon 
a  point  of  interest  for  foreign  lions,  with- 
out especially  Southern  sympathies.  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  there  one  night  and 
seemed  amused  at  finding  such  a  chatty, 
jolly  crowd  of  desperate  conspirators.  I 
was  not  present  that  evening  and  eagerly 
questioned  a  friend  who  was,  about  that 
greatest  of  our  guests.  "  How  did  he 
look  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  "  Well,  he 
looked  very  like  Thackeray — spectacles 
and  inches — in  fact,  looked  over  the 
heads  of  most  of  us.  As  for  what  he 
said,  I  only  happened  to  overhear  a  few 
words.  When  coflfee  was  offered  to  him, 
delicious  Mocha,  he  declined,  and  said 
sotto  voce  and  quizzically  to  his  convoy, 
"  What !  Andrews ;  no  brandy  and 
water?" 

Some  winters  later,  after  I  had  left 
Washington,  these  unpretentious  recep- 
tions suffered  from  worldly  invasions — 
curious  people  "  seeking  after  a  new 
thing,"  and  for  the  most  part  without 
real  political  principles  of  any  kind.  Full 
dress  set  in,  and  gay  manners,  frou-frou, 
fads  and,  I  fear,  a  few  flirtations.  So  it 
gradually  lost  its  unique  character  of 
home-like  simplicity  and  honest  partisan- 
ship. It  became  fashionable,  and  all  too 
soon  ceased  to  be,  for  "  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away." 

Pariahs  as  we  were,  my  gentle  hostess 
and  I  sometimes  attended  the  weekly  re- 
ceptions or  assemblies  at  the  National 
Hotel,  managed  by  dames  of  high  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  degree,  whose 
charming  courtesy  and  exquisite  tact 
saved  me  from  feeling  anything  like  a 
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chill  in  their  atmosphere.  Tho  somewhat 
rash  and  free  of  tongue  in  my  lighter 
talk,  speaking  out  my  thought  without 
much  thinking,  all  I  said  in  their  pres- 
ence was  taken  in  as  good  pai  I,  apparent- 
ly, as  was  the  guarded  silvern  speech  or 
diplomatic  silence  of  my  friend,  Miss 
Lynch  (Madame  Botta),  who,  apropos 
of  her  reticence  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  related  to  me  how  she 
once  gathered  a  precious  morsel  of  wis- 
dom from  the  talk  of  a  street-preacher, 
who  said,  "  If  you  don't  know  what  to 
say,  don't  get  up  and  say  you  don't  know 
what." 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have 
quoted  (people  wrote  whole  letters  in 
those  days)  Mr.  Whittier  gave  me  a  bit 
of  Massachusetts  political  history : 

"  After  a  long  trial,  and  much  labor  and 
anxiety,  our  grand  object  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  attained.  We  have  sent  Charles 
Sumner  into  the  United  States  Senate — a  man 
physically  and  spiritually  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  old  trading,  hackneyed  politicians 
of  that  body.  The  plan  for  this  was  marked 
out  last  summer  at  Phillips's  Beach,  and  I 
sounded  Sumner  upon  it  the  evening  we  left 
you  at  that  place.  He  really  did  not  want 
the  office,  but  we  have  forced  it  upon  him.  I 
am  proud  of  old  Massachusetts,  and  thankful 
to  Providence  that  I  have  had  a  humble 
share  m  securing  her  so  true  and  worthy  a 
representative  of  her  honor,  her  freedom  and 
intellect,  as  Charles  Sumner.  By  the  by,  the 
use  of  that  word  "  humble  "  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  only  fault  in  Sumner's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, which  I  hope  thee  hast  seen.  There 
is  a  trifle  too  much  self-depreciation  in  it.  His 
real  humility  will  not  be  credited  by  the 
skeptical  world's  people.  He  ought  to  have 
read  Uriah  Heep  before  writing  it.  He  is 
a  noble  and  gifted  man,  earnest  and  truthful, 
but  he  lacks  fmi  and  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  queer.  I  hope  great  things  of  him,  and 
I  do  not  fear  for  his  integrity  and  fidelity 
under  any  trial.     God  bless  him !  " 

In  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sumner 
— in  a  friendship  extending  over  many 
years — I  learned  how  just  and  true  was 
the  poet's  estimate  of  his  character,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  a  lack  of  humor.  In 
any  intellect,  however  great,  that  is,  I 
think,  a  lamentable  lacking.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner might  not  have  been  a  greater,  or  a 
better  man,  having  that  missing  sense, 
but  he  would  have  been  happier,  more 
comfortable  and  a  more  genial  comrade. 
His  smile  was  very  kindly  but  somewhat 


rare,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  him  laugh  out  right  heartily.  I 
have  heard  that,  tho  not  wanting  in  loyal 
respect,  he  found  Mr.  Lincoln's  droll 
stories  and  comic  parables  a  sore  trial  to 
his  soul. 

Free-Soilers  everywhere  had  looked 
forward  with  intense  interest  to  the  ad- 
vent in  the  Senate  of  this  famous  Anti- 
Slavery  orator,  then  just  at  the  hight  ol 
his  perilous  popularity.  Our  Daniel  was 
about  to  enter  the  Lion's  Den.  We  did 
not  rely  on  the  interposition  of  angels — 
scarce  at  any  time  in  those  precincts — yel 
had  no  fear  for  him,  tho  we  looked  for- 
ward to  a  combat  single-handed  with 
more  than  one  of  those  formidable  ani- 
mals. I  remember  one  Western  member 
saying  gleefully,  "  Now  we  shall  see  the 
fur  fly !  "  But  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  for  a  long  time.  Charles  Sumner 
was  remarkably  well  received  by  South- 
ern Senators  of  intelligence  and  culture; 
they  respected  his  talent  and  scholarship, 
his  literary  and  social  position  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  I  think  there  was  some- 
thing they  respected  even  more  in  his 
manly  and  fearless  personality.  To  our 
surprise  he  soon  seemed  to  be  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  not  only  that  large- 
minded  statesman  and  faultless  gentle- 
man, Judge  Berrian,  of  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana's  briliant  and  dramatic  Soule, 
but  with  South  Carolina's  irascible  But- 
ler, whom  he  once  presented  to  a  Boston 
visitor  as  "  My  friend.  Judge  Butler." 
Ah,  there  came  a  time,  "  but  that  is  an- 
other story,"  as  Kipling  would  say. 

That  Mr.  Sumner's  birth  and  breeding 
counted  much  with  that  body,  more  aris- 
tocratic than  its  successors,  was  shown 
by  the  chill  offishness  of  its  manner  to- 
ward his  colleague,  Henry  Wilson. 
They  would  not  forget  his  discarded  pat- 
ronymic, nor  pardon  his  plebeian  handi- 
craft— resolved  that  if  the  shoemaker 
would  not  "  stick  to  his  last,"  the  last 
should  stick  to  the  shoemaker. 

At  our  Saturday  evening  receptions 
Mr.  Sumner  was  always  a  gracious,  tho 
not  exactly  a  hilarious,  guest,  and  we 
tried  to  make  the  champion  of  the  North 
think  we  were  not  impatient  for  the  in- 
evil  j^ble  combat  to  come  oft.  He  was 
making  his  mark  in  other  ways.  When 
Webster  took  the  grand  shadow  of  his 
presence   from  the  Senate  Chamber  he 
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seemed  to  take  with  him  much  of  its  the  august  seat  of  law  and  equity.  I 
august  and  austere  character,  especially  make  this  late  correction  of  a  trifling  mis- 
its'classic  atmosphere ;  but  with  the  com-  take,  in  order  to  give  a  dramatic  sequel 
ing  of  Sumner  Latinity  revived  and  to  this  story,  which  has  lately  been  re- 
flourished  through  all  his  long  time  of  called  to  my  memory.  After  Sims  had 
service.  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  of  been  taken  to  his  home  in  Georgia,  "  with 
his  class  at  Harvard,  once  told  me  that  gyves  upon  his  wrists,"  and  duly  sub- 
when  Fanny  Kemble,  then  in  the  per  fee-  jected  to  the  overseer's  lash  (mangled, 
tion  of  her  superb  beauty  and  the  full  as  well  as  ironed)  he  was  sent  to  New 
flowering  of  her  dramatic  genius,  was  Orleans  and  sold  to  a  master  in  Vicks- 
playing  in  Boston,  Sumner,  tho  he  loved  burg,  and  on  the  siege  of  that  city  es- 
the  drama,  scarce  allowed  himself  one  caped  to  the  Union  camp.  General  Grant, 
night  at  each  appearance  of  the  star,  seeing  in  him  the  historic  negro  whose 
while  he,  Phillips  and  certain  other  well-  fate  had  once  convulsed  stolid  old  Bos- 
to-do  students,  wild  with  enthusiasm,  ton  and  nearly  disrupted  Congress,  sent 
went  in  to  the  play  every  night  of  her  en-  him  North,  thus  "  leading  captivity  cap- 
gagement,  and  he  said,  however  late  tive."  When  General  Banks  gave  a  foot- 
their  return,  they  saw  the  light  shining  sore  little  slave  girl  a  ride  on  one  of  his 
from  Sumner's  window  and  knew  that  gun  carriages,  we  smiled  over  the  odd 
he  was  poring  over  his  beloved  classics,  incident.  He  was  in  retreat,  but  little 
Surely  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  him  that  Ethiopia  rode  on  to  victory  and  freedom, 
in  the  troubled  and  stormy  arena  of  poli-  Now,  at  middle  age  or  more,  she  finds 
tics  he  had  always  the  lofty  companion-  the  gentle  amenities  of  the  street-car  most 
ship  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  grudgingly  accorded  to,  if  not  denied  her. 
Athens  and  Rome.  Their  language  was  I  know  that  I  am  touching  on  out-of- 
never  dead  to  him.  They  inspired  and  fashion  topics,  if  not  exactly  dead  is- 
sustained  him  through  many  a  bitter  sues,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  they 
trial,  and  when,  more  than  a  score  of  were  very  much  alive.  It  was  in  the  win- 
years  after  we  had  seen  the  oath  admin-  ter  of  185 1  that  I,  attached  to  the  Na- 
istercd  to  him,  I  attended  his  obsequies  tional  Era,  at  Washington,  had  the  pleas- 
in  the  new  Senate  Chamber,  where  there  ant  task  of  reading  the  proof  of  many 
was  due  solemnity  but  little  sorrowing  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  entitled  "  Uncle 
and  certainly  "  a  dearth  of  woman's  Tom's  Cabin."  I  was  quite  carried  away 
tears,"  which  ought  not  to  have  been,  a  by  the  surging  and  resurging  power  of 
strange  fancy  took  possession  of  me  that  that  great  simple  story,  destined  to  en- 
my  friend's  chief  mourners  were  sad-  compass  and  for  a  time  engross  the  civi- 
eved  muses  and  august  classic  shades,  lized  world.  I  hear  that  the  drama  of 
that  they  followed  close  when  he  was  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  been  legally 
borne  forth,  his  casket  dripping  with  banished  from  the  Southern  stage;  but 
roses  such  as  bloomed  of  old  in  the  vale  what  power  can  banish  the  book  from  a 
of  Tempe  and  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  hundred  languages  and  dialects,  and  hun- 
past  his  crape-draped  chair,  through  the  dreds  of  thousands  of  libraries?  They 
central  doors,  and  beneath  the  historic  may  hustle  Uncle  Tom  out  of  the  drama 
old  clock,  he  having  done  with  time.  — it  is  time  he  should  make  his  final  exit 
In  a  chapter  of  my  reminiscences  — he  is  tired  and  we  are  tired,  but  what 
prmtcd  in  The  Independent  some  hero  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  to-daycan 
months  ago,  in  treating  of  the  famous  be  expected  to  hold  the  stage  for  fifty 
Boston  fugitive  slave  cases,  I  was  guiltv  years,  I  should  like  to  know?  Is  it 
of  a  little  blunder.  It  was  not  Anthony  "David  Harum?"  "  Eben  Holden^" 
Burns,  as  I  stated,  who  was  rescued,  but  "  Steve  Brice?  "  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson^  " 
a  chattel,  called  Shadrach,  his  deliver-  "  Huckleberry  Finn  ?  " 
ers  being  angels  of  his  own  <:olor— wait-  Whatever  becomes  of  the  old  tear- 
ers  from  the  hotels,  mostly.  Burns  and  soaked  novel  or  the  sensational  play, 
bims  were  less  fortunate.  The  latter  was  Uncle  Tom  himself,  meek,  unconscious 
tne  one  tor  whose  lawful  rendition  the  hero  in  a  vast  national  tragedy,  an  epoch- 
eourt  house  _was  put  in  chains,  under  marking  figure,  carved  in  ebony,  will  en- 
wliich  the  chief  justice  crawled  to  reach  dure— r^  fcmina  fecit. 

New  Rochhlle,  N.  Y. 
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The  Venezuelan  Crisis 

The  presumption  is  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  between  Venezuela  and  two 
great  European  Powers,  Venezuela  was 
all  in  the  wrong.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  presume  good  of  a  republic  which 
enjoys  more  revolutions  than  elections. 
If  Great  Britain  and  Germany  unite  in 
their  demands  and  action,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  were  substantial  wrongs 
and  losses  to  be  redressed ;  for  these  are 
not  wholly  unreasonable  nations.  This 
view  is  borne  out  by  the  full  text  of  the 
ultimatums  presented  by  the  British  Min- 
ister and  the  German  Charge.  We  learn 
that  repeated  demands  have  been  made 
for  redress,  and  have  been  met  by  evasion 
and  delay.  These  include  losses  to  Brit- 
ish and  German  subjects  caused  by  revo- 
lutions, especially  the  last  one  which  put 
Castro  in  power,  the  ill  treatment  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  for- 
eign debt.  What  was  asked  was  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  some  $350,000  to 
each  of  these  Powers,  in  satisfaction  of 
recognized  claims  long  delayed,  and  the 
reference  of  other  claims  to  a  mixed 
commission.  Probably  these  demands 
were  just  and  fair. 

But  Venezuela,  by  its  impracticable 
President,  has  refused  the  demands,  and 
a  state  of  real,  if  not  nominal,  war  exists. 
But  here  occurs  an  act  which  does  not 
seem  justifiable.  When  the  ultimatum 
was  refused  the  next  step  would  natural- 
ly be  to  seize  the  custom-houses  and  col- 
lect the  claims.  This  is  according  to 
precedent,  and  might  well  require  that  the 
little  Venezuelan  vessels  of  war  should 
be  seized.  But  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
one  or  more  vessels  seized  were  disabled 
and  sunk.  This  seems  arbitrary  and 
needless,  and  such  wanton  destruction 
gives  Venezuela  a  just  counter-claim. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
justification  for  such  an  act. 

Venezuela  now  wants  American  good 
offices  for  a  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
the  claims.  It  is  a  little  late  to  make  the 
request,  and  Venezuela  has  no  just  claim 
as  yet  for  our  protection ;  she  must  pay 


her  debts,  even  if  the  luxury  of  her  revo- 
lutions have  made  it  difficult.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  does  not  apply  here.  It 
does  not  make  the  United  States  protect 
its  neighbors  against  the  sheriff;  it  only 
says  that  when  the  sheriff  has  collected 
his  debt  he  shall  not  stay  in  the  house,  as 
Great  Britain  stays  in  Egypt  and  Ger- 
many in  China.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  make  the 
United  States  responsible  at  all  for  the 
good  government  of  the  other  American 
nations,  or  for  the  payment  of  their  obli- 
gations. There  seems  to  be  a  general 
desire  in  Europe  to  have  us  extend  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  until  it 
shall  cover  much  more  than  a  mere  pro- 
tectorate of  our  neighbors'  independence. 
When  a  trouble  of  this  kind  comes  up 
Europe  seems  quite  ready  to  have  us 
take  a  hand  and,  by  guaranty  or  by 
force,  satisfy  her  claims,  and  so  do  the 
police  work  of  the  Continent  and  attend 
to  its  international  justice.  But  this  is 
impossible.  Our  interference  would  be 
resented  by  other  American  nations,  and 
it  would  involve  us  in  quarrels  with 
which  we  have  no  business. 

But  now  a  further  complication  arises. 
Apparently  on  their  our  responsibility, 
and  to  avenge  instantly  a  real  injury,  a 
demand  was  made  on  the  town  of  Puerto 
Cabello  by  the  allied  naval  officers  there 
that  satisfaction  be  given  within  two 
hours  or  the  fortress  would  be  bom- 
barded. This  was  very  short  notice,  and 
the  authorities  had  to  telegraph  to  Castro 
at  Caracas.  A  pacific  answer  was  re- 
turned and  was  on  the  way  to  the  ship 
of  war  when  the  time  limit  was  up,  and 
with  no  delay  the  bombardment  was  be- 
gun. This  seems  arbitrary  and  unjusti- 
fiable, and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
assurances  given  to  our  Government  that 
only  a  peaceful  blockade  was  intended. 

Doubtless  Venezuela  will  have  to  yield. 
This  is  not  quite  the  fight  which  it  has 
been  called,  of  two  whales  and  a  wild  cat. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  easily 
hold  the  coast  and  collect  the  duties.  All 
Castro  can  do,  if  he  wants  to  fight,  is  to 
retire  into  the  country.    When  the  dam- 
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ages  demanded  have  been  collected,  or 
Castro  has  yielded,  then  the  two  allies 
will  withdraw.  If  they  should  not,  which 
we  cannot  believe  possible,  the  time 
would  have  come  to  invoke  the  full  force 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  we  did  in 
Oiney's  famous  dispatch.  It  was  ef- 
fective then  and  would  be  again.  But 
no  such  eventuality  will  occur.  While 
the  British  and  German  Ministers  have 
withdrawn  precipitately  from  Caracas, 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Bowen,  is 
effectually  using  his  good  offices.  His 
first  action  was  to  secure  the  liberation  of 
the  British  and  German  citizens  who 
had,  in  contravention  of  all  international 
law,  been  immediately  arrested  by  Cas- 
tro's orders.  The  act  was  utterly  inde- 
fensible, and  Minister  Bowen  was  able 
to  convince  Castro  of  the  fact  and  secure 
their  speedy  release.  His  present  action, 
at  Castro's  request,  is  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration. It  is  late,  we  have  said,  for  arbi- 
tration, but  some  settlement  must  be 
made,  and  our  good  offices  must  always 
be  available  for  peace.  We  are  fortunate 
in  being  represented  by  one  who  has  had 
experience  and  is  not  likely  to  blunder. 

The  Pity  of  It! 

The  recent  death  of  Tom  Reed,  as  he 
will  always  be  lovingly  and  familiarly 
known,  affords  a  striking  object-lesson  in 
the  art  of  self-preservation.  Possessed 
of  big  body,  big  brain,  big  heart,  and 
endowed  with  a  physical  equipment  timed 
by  nature  to  run  far  beyond  the  Scriptural 
span,  he  fell  by  the  wayside  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  sixty-three.  So 
fell  Secretary  Windom  while  making  his 
notable  speech  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
banquet ;  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  usefulness  and  intellectual 
vigor;  Henry  George,  whose  strong, 
sturdy  body  had  borne  hardships  with  a 
resistant  power  which  attested  remarka- 
ble physical  fiber,  went  down  as  by  a  sud- 
den blow  ;  Remenyi  dropped,  bow  in 
hand,  before  he  left  the  stage.  And  so 
the  list  of  men  summarily  cut  off  at  the 
merulian  of  their  powers  might  be  in- 
definitely prolonged. 

In  some  instances  it  is  the  intellectual 
pace  that  kills.  In  other  instances  it  is 
that^  peculiarly  American  disease  k-nown 
as      neurasthenia,"  a  Greek  symbol  for 


such  disorder  of  the  nerves  as  follows 
overapplication.  Not  a  few  are  worn  to 
a  ''  frazzle,"  as  General  Gordon  said  of 
his  corps  at  Sailors  Creek,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  modern  com- 
petitive life.  The  world  is  poorer  for 
such  losses  from  the  ranks  of  those  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  guide,  instruct  and  in- 
spire their  fellow  men ;  and  all  because 
the  great  majority  of  those  on  whom 
weighty  responsibilities  rest  have  failed 
to  preserve  the  just  balance  between  the 
energy  that  wastes  and  the  energy  that 
supplies.  In  plain  terms,  mind  and  body 
are  not  maintained  at  a  healthful  equilib- 
rium of  vital  forces,  both  mental  and 
physical. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Mr.  Reed 
lived  a  clean,  wholesome,  notably  self- 
respecting  life.  So  have  multitudes  of 
brilliant  men,  who  nevertheless  perished 
at  the  threshold  of  years  of  culminating 
usefulness.  But  freedom  from  vicious 
habits  when  one  has  passed  the  climacteric 
of  fifty  or  sixty  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  repair  the  daily  waste  caused  by  stren- 
uous mental  activity.  There  must  be  a 
balance  of  stored  vital  energy  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  of  life,  and  this  can  be 
obtained  only  by  conspicuous  fidelity  in 
the  use  of  natural  methods  of  physical 
recuperation,  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  choose  to  employ  them. 
Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  fact 
that  most  people  beyond  fifty  are  likely 
to  grow  physically  indolent  and  alarm- 
ingly "  fussy  "  when  bodily  energy  and 
some  regard  for  health  conventions  are 
essential.  The  writer  once  stood  at  the 
door  of  an  elevator  with  four  men  of  con- 
siderable distinction  in  the  public  eye, 
and  all  well  beyond  middle  life,  waiting 
a  full  three  minutes  for  a  dilatory  car  in 
order  to  avoid  an  easy  flight  of  perhaps 
thirty  steps.  Not  one  ventured  the  as- 
cent on  foot  because  it  would  have  been 
an  unaccustomed  exertion.  Not  one 
failed  to  deplore  the  chances  of  getting 
cold  from  exposure  to  elevator  draughts. 
Yet  all  were  at  the  top  of  their  intellectual 
capacity,  keen,  alert,  sagacious,  working 
like  dray-horses  in  professional  pursuits., 
and  yet  incapable  of  bodily  endurance. 

Now  let  us  suppose  each  of  these  men 
had  kept  his  weight  down  or  his  phvsical 
powers  springy  by  one  hour's  daily  sys- 
tematic exercise  in  a  gymnasium,  as  did 
a  distinguished  rector  iu  New  York  past 
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fifty,  who,  when  he  found  his  weight  in- 
creasing, employed  a  boxing  instructor 
through  the  winter.  Let  us  suppose  each 
in  his  lifetime  had  gone  on  the  principle 
that  to  harden  the  skin  by  cold  bathing 
and  vigorous  massage  is  to  make  the  skin 
perform  the  functions  of  clothing  and 
thus  cultivated  a  sublime  indifference  to 
the  senseless  bugbear  of  draughts  and 
currents.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  thirty  steps  would  have  been  covered 
two  at  a  time  and  the  elevator  discarded 
as  an  unnecessary  encumbrance,  except 
for  the  decrepit  and  for  those  pressed  for 
time  ?  It  is  this  very  determination  of  an 
able-bodied  man  to  fight  tooth-and-nail 
the  first  encroachments  of  physical  in- 
dolence which  prolongs  existence  to  sev- 
enty or  eighty,  and  perhaps  leads  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  leapt  a  five-barred  gate  like  a 
schoolboy  when  well  beyond  three-score- 
and-ten.  President  Woolsey  used  to  run 
up  the  college  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time 
when  past  seventy. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  men  in 

public  life,  who  are  taxing  their  brains 

mercilessly  and  neglecting  their  bodies 

criminally,  could  do  no  better  thing  than 

put  themselves  in  charge  of  an  expert 

physical  trainer  and  "  throw  physic  to  the 

dogs."       There  are  few  mortal  physical 

ills,    barring    the    deep-seated    and    the 

.chronic,  that  will   not  yield  to  profuse 

•.perspiration,  skillful  and  varied  free  hand 

^gymnastics,    hard    walks    in    the    open, 

.which   the   strongest   man   in   Columbia 

.University  declared  to  be  the  best  of  all 

^exercises.       And    he    serves    his    fellow 

.creatures    best,    his    Maker    best,    who 

jTOUiids  his  life  to  the  fullest  span  of  be- 

jnefiqent  work  keyed  to  harmless  intensity 

iby  judicious  play. 

The  Theistic  Outlook 

'Everyone  who  was  on  the  firing  line 
•;y[rom  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  will 
hrecognize  that  theistic  thought  holds  a 
far   more    commanding   position    to-day 
\than  it  did  then.     At  that  time  popular 
\thought  was  busy  with  Professor  Hux- 
ley's "  Lay  Sermons."     Professor  Tyn- 
dall  w^as   "  prolonging  his  vision   back- 
ward and  discerning  in  matter  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  "  of  all  things.     Strauss 
was  proclaiming  in  "  The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New  "  the  final  triumph  of  atheism ; 


and  Romanes  in  his  "  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  Theism  "  was  showing,  not  only 
that  theism  has  no  logical  standing,  but 
that  so  surely  as  science  is  true,  so  surely 
is  theism  false  and  impossible.  In  the 
confusion  of  that  time,  also,  evolution 
was  largely  regarded  as  a  Medusa  head, 
upon  which  no  theist  could  look  and  live. 
Conflicts  of  science  and  religion  were  the 
standing  order  of  the  day;  and  two  of 
our  most  prominent  theological  semi- 
naries had  each  a  "  chair  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  science  and  religion." 

How  completely  this  has  passed  away 
in  the  higher  speculative  circles  is  plain 
upon  inspection.  Professor  Tyndall's 
famous  address  has  become  the  subject 
of  a  smile.  The  "Lay  Sermons  "  are  laid 
away  with  other  antiquated  matter. 
Romanes  lived  to  return  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Conflicts  of  science  and  religion 
are  out  of  date;  and  the  chair  for  their 
reconciliation  has  become  a  matter  for 
humorous  reference.  Evolution  is  no 
longer  a  monster  of  hideous  mien,  and 
has  even  become  a  favorite  with  many 
theistic  writers.  The  last  work  of  the 
old  polemic  atheism,  the  "  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,"  by  Haeckel,  was  generally 
recognized  as  born  out  of  due  time  when 
it  appeared,  so  much  so  that  one  of  Ger- 
many's leading  philosophical  critics  did 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as  a  dis- 
grace to  German  scholarship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  change 
has  come  about.  A  judicial  student  of 
the  "  conflicts  "  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
their  chief  source  was  mental  confusion 
and  one-sidedness.  In  the  main  the  com- 
batants were  honest  and  fair-minded 
men,  but  they  lost  themselves  in  verbal 
illusions,  and  mutual  misunderstandings, 
and  impossible  sense  metaphysics.  Sev- 
eral points  may  be  mentioned  which  have 
helped  to  a  better  understanding. 

I.  Great  advantage  has  come  from  the 
thoroughgoing  partition  of  territory  be- 
tween science  and  philosophy.  The  de- 
scription of  things  and  events  in  their  co- 
existence, sequence  and  concomitant 
variation  has  been  turned  over  to  science. 
The  investigation  of  the  productive  caus- 
ality of  things  and  events,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  significance,  have  been 
turned  over  to  philosophy.  These  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct,  and  an  an- 
swer to  both  is  needed  for  the  full  satis- 
faction of  our  reason. 
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In  dealing  with  the  system  of  experi-  to  conflict  with  theism.  They  are  en- 
ence  we  need  to  know,  first  of  all,  what  gaged  on  different  problems.  Theism 
its  contents  and  laws  are.  This  is  the  deals  with  causality;  science  deals  with 
field  of  inductive  science;  and  in  this  method.  Theism  is  content  to  affirm 
field  science  has  absolute  right  of  way.  divine  causality,  and  leaves  to  science  to 
To  find  what  the  laws  and  contents  of  discover  the  form  and  order  of  its  work- 
experience  are  we  must  look  and  see ;  and  ing. 

whatever    we    find    must    be    accepted,  3.    The   sense   metaphysics   on   which 

whether  we  like  it  or  not.     No  one  may  dogmatic  naturalism  has  always  built  has 

prescribe  or  proscribe  in  this  field.    The  been   pretty   thoroughly   discredited ;   so 

appeal  is  to  fact,  and  the  metaphysician  much  so  that  it  is  a  mark  of  philosophic 

may  not  molest  or  make  us  afraid.  illiteracy  to  rest  in  it.    We  naturally  be- 

The    importance    of     this    inquiry    is  gin  with  a  materialistic  metaphysics,  be- 

manifest.    Practical  wisdom  centers  here,  cause  material  things  bulk  so  large  in  our 

If  we  are  to  live  we  must  find  the  facts  experience.    Hence  we  have  no  doubt  of 

and  their  laws  and  conduct  ourselves  ac-  the  reality  of  physical  causation,  as  no 

cordingly.    But  if  we  had  a  full  knowl-  fact  of  experience  seems  more  manifest, 

edge  of  the  co-existences,  sequences  and  But  as  reflection  deepens  and  criticism 

concomitant   variations   revealed   in   ex-  becomes     more    keen    this     assumption 

perience,  we  should  still  remain  on  the  grows  cloudy  and  doubtful.     The  causes 

surface  of  things.    We  should  next  need  of  the  physicist  are  continually  turning 

to   know   what   the   system   means   and  into  phenomena,  or  into  descriptive  equa- 

what  the  causality  is  by  which  it  is  pro-  tions  without  any  dynamism.     The  for- 

duced  or  from  which  it  proceeds.    This  mer  is  the  case  with  the  objects  of  sense 

question  belongs  to  philosophy ;  and  only  perception.    They  all  became  phenomena 

philosophy  can  deal  with  it.     Science  as  long  ago.    The  latter  is  the  case  with  the 

such  furnishes  the  problem;  philosophy  dynamics  of  mechanics.     Efficiency  has 

as  such  seeks  its  interpretation.     That  been   emptied   out   of   its   formulas   and 

they  can  never  conflict  with  each  other  is  they  have  become  mere  equations  of  rela- 

evident ;  and  that  both  are  needed  for  the  tion  for  purposes  of  description  and  cal- 

full  satisfaction  of  Our  reason  is  equally  culation.     It  is  this  fact  which,  in  the 

evident.    Such  conflicts  as  may  arise  are  upper  ranges  of  scientific  thinking,  has 

not  between  science  and  philosophy,  but  led  to  the  partition  of  territory  before  re- 

between    different    interpretations — that  ferred  to.    Science  has  become  a  descrip- 

is,  between  different  philosophies.  tion,  classification  and  calculation  of  phe- 

2.    The    same    partition    of    territory  nomena  without  any  properly  explana- 

which  has  done  away  with  conflicts  of  tory   character.     Whatever   lies   beyond 

science  and  philosophy,  and   thus  with  this,    including    the    whole    problem    of 

conflicts  of  science  and  rational  religion,  causality,   belongs  to  philosophy.     And 

has  reduced  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  progress  of  criticism  has  shown  the 

complete  harmlessness.     For  now  it  is  baselessness    of    the    naturalistic    meta- 

seen  that  evolution  may  mean  either  of  physics.     Works  like  Balfour's  "  Foun- 

two  thmgs.     It  may  be  a  description  of  dations  of  Belief  "  or  Ward's  "  Natural- 

the  order  of  manifestation  in  space  and  ism   and  Agnosticism  "  have  shown  its 

time  and  it  may  be  a  theory  of  causation,  illogical  and  fictitious  character.     By  so 

In  the  former  sense  it  is  a  scientific  doc-  doing  they   have   greatly   aided  theistic 

trine ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  philosophic  doc-  faith  by  curing  the  naturalistic  obsession, 

trine    aiKl  must  be  turned  over  to  phi-  Atheism    as    a    doctrine    has    derived 

osophy     for    adjudication.      Evolution,  most  of  its  prestige  from  its  supposedly 

thus,  as  science   concerns  merely  the  or-  scientific  character.     This  assumption  is 

(icrot   temporal    manifestation,   or   the  now  thoroughly  exploded.    Atheism  and 

method  of  procedure.     It  has  nothing  to  science  have  nothing  in  common.     The 

say  about  causality  and  leaves  us  as  free  better  analysis  of  our  problems  has  re- 

as  ever  to  regard  the  cosmic  causality  as  vealed  that  science  and  theism  have  sep- 

intclh.i^cnt  and  volitional.     This  distinc-  arate  fields,  but  fields  equally  important: 

1011     between    the    causality    and    the  while  the  profounder  criticism  of  atheism 

me  hod  of  ,  s  workin.i^  makes  it  impos-  shows  that  it  owes  all  its  plausibility  to 

sit,Ic  for  evolution,  in  the  scientific  sense,  the  illusions  of  superficial  thinking.  'On 
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all  these  accounts  theism  has  never  had 
a  more  favorable  outlook  than  at  present. 


Stealing-  Uncle  Sam's  Farm 

Federal  officers  and  grand  juries  are 
unearthing  in  the  West  evidences  of  a 
land  fraud  epidemic  that  is  of  interest  to 
all  of  the  nephev^s  and  nieces  of  Uncle 
Sam,  for  it  concerns  the  nation's  great 
farm,  the  free  range  which  should  some 
day  be  transformed  into  homes  and  town- 
sites.  The  eagerness  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  men  of  the  West  has  led  them  into 
devious  methods  of  obtaining  this  land 
and  the  extent  of  the  frauds  perpetrated, 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  authorities,  is 
startling. 

Three  classes  are  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  what  remains  of  the  once 
vast  area  that  was  open  to  homestead 
entry.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  settler 
with  his  family  seeking  a  home ;  on  the 
other  the  sheep  men  and  the  cattle  men 
determined  to  remain  the  masters  of  the 
frontier.  Once  they  had  unlimited  sway  ; 
practically  all  the  land  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  mountains,  reaching  also 
down  into  Texas,  was  theirs.  Their  herds 
and  flocks  roamed  the  unfenced  pastures 
and  the  owners  became  wealthy.  Then 
came  the  era  of  the  railroad  building  in 
the  West,  the  remarkable  emigration 
movement  that  took  millions  across  the 
Missouri,  and  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
lands  to  settlement.  The  ranchers  moved 
back  and  back  until  they  occupy  the  high 
plains,  the  ''  short  grass  country."  They 
have,  during  the  past  decade,  followed  a 
course  that  has  been  temporarily  success- 
ful. Purchasing  or  homesteading  a  small 
tract  along  a  stream,  they  have  run  their 
barbed  wire  fences  for  miles,  taking  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  regardless  of 
ownership.  If  the  Eastern  investor  had 
a  few  hundred  acres  inside  such  a  fence 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent  trespass. 
Over  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the 
prairie  region  the  roads  are  fenced  into 
the  pastures  and  the  traveler  must  open 
gates  as  he  goes  along  the  highway. 

The  settlers  are  all  the  time  moving 
into  the  newer  sections  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Government.  They 
have  fought  this  fencing  of  the  public 
land  and  have  won.    The  courts  have  or- 


dered the  removal  of  the  fences,  and 
when  it  is  not  done  the  United  States 
marshals  take  a  pair  of  wire  cutters  and 
sever  the  strands.  To  obtain  some  title 
to  the  land  new  tactics  have  been  taken 
up  and  out  of  this  movement  has  come 
the  greatest  abuse  of  the  Government's 
liberality  ever  discovered. 

Under  the  statutes  a  soldier's  widow 
may  homestead  160  acres  without  act- 
ually residing  thereon.  This  fact  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ranch- 
men. Their  agents  have  sought  out 
thousands  of  widows  who  for  their  trav- 
eling expenses  and  a  small  sum  have 
gone  to  the  land  offices  in  the  range  sec- 
tion and  filed  claims.  The  lands  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  stockmen  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years.  The  herd- 
ers, tramps  and  laborers  from  the  West- 
ern towns  also  file  and  sell  their  rights 
for  a  trifle,  thus  evading  the  law.  In 
Nebraska  over  1,000,000  acres  were 
homesteaded  in  the  past  year,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  fraudulently  en- 
tered. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than 
20,000,000  acres  were  taken  by  home- 
stead, or  4,000,000  acres  more  than  in 
1 90 1,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  high 
water  mark  in  homesteading  had  been 
reached.  Not  even  in  the  great  rush  of 
immigration  from  Europe  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  West  fifteen  years  ago  was 
there  such  extensive  homesteading.  This 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  claims.  From 
the  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
to  the  forests  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Coast  there  appears  to  be  in  operation  a 
system  of  land  frauds  that  is  rapidly  rob- 
bing the  nation  of  one  of  its  richest 
possessions.  Only  in  Oklahoma,  where 
the  actual  settlers  have  gone,  is  there  a 
clean  bill.  There  29,450  people  "  took 
up  "  7,400,000  acres  of  land,  and  are  re- 
siding on  the  claims,  living  up  to  their 
agreements  as  to  settlement  and  occu- 
pancy. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  the  public 
domain  as  inexhaustible,  but  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  absorption  continues  it  will 
soon  take  the  open  range  from  the  map. 
During  the  past  year  1,000,000  acres  were 
taken  under  the  desert  act ;  another 
1,000,000  acres  were  disposed  of  to  set- 
tlers, who  will  not  live  on  their  claims 
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five  years,  but  will  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  could  not  be  made  legally  liable  for 
the  land.  Then  the  Government  disposed  breach  of  contract  or  tort.  This  view 
of  500,000  acres  of  forest  land  at  $2.50  has  been  readily  accepted  by  the  labor 
an  acre,  a  rare  bargain,  for  much  of  it  is  side,  and  has  been  urged  as  an  argument 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  single  trees  against  incorporation. 
being  worth  as  much  as  was  paid  for  a  This  sentiment  has  been  strengthened 
whole  acre  of  the  land.  There  are  now  since  the  decision  rendered  last  year  by 
525,000,000  acres  of  public  land.  About  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the 
one-fifth  of  this  can  be  reclaimed  under  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  against  the 
the  irrigation  plans  of  the  Government.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
Of  the  remainder  most  of  it  is  desert  or  ants.  In  that  case  counsel  for  the  labor 
mountain  range,  and  is  not  now  nor  will  union  argued  that  as  it  was  neither  a 
ever  be  fit  for  settlement  or  agriculture,  corporation  nor  a  partnership  it  could 
At  the  rate  at  which  filings  are  being  not  be  made  a  party  to  an  action  in  court ; 
made  and  with  the  continuance  of  rail-  this  contention  was  overruled  by  the 
way  grants,  the  location  of  timber  claims  House  of  Lords.  The  decision  elicited 
and  the  gifts  to  States,  it  will  be  but  a  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  in  cir- 
short  time  until  the  arable  land  of  the  cles  friendly  to  labor.  A  noted  British 
frontier  will  be  all  in  the  possession  of  publicist  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
private  individuals.  As  in  some  States  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
where  the  filings  are  numerous  there  has  enable  the  employers  to  break  up  the 
been  no  increase  in  the  population,  it  is  trade  unions  by  obtaining  heavy  judg- 
evident  that  the  public  land  is  being  ab-  ments  against  them  and  levying  upon  the 
sorbed  by  those  already  on  the  ground  funds  in  their  treasuries, 
and  ineligible  to  such  action.  The  peo-  In  whatever  direction  one's  sympathies 
pie  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  may  lie,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
have  the  public  land  better  distributed,  cision  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  sound 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  have  for  years  law.  The  position  that  a  trade  union 
urged  reform  in  the  land  laws,  the  re-  ''  can  do  no  wrong  "  in  a  legal  sense  is 
peal  of  the  timber  laws  and  other  changes  untenable.  Nor  is  there  in  the  decision 
that  would  bring  this  about.  Congress  any  novel  departure  from  accepted  prin- 
should  heed  the  warnings.  ciples.    The  rigid  forms  of  the  old  Eng- 

The  only  fair  method  of  disposing  of  lish   common   law,    which    required   the 

the  public  domain  is  to  give  a  claim  to  joinder  of  all  individuals  belonging  to  an 

every  settler  who  desires  to  make  actual  association  as  parties  to  the  action,  have 

residence  thereon— and  to  no  one  else,  long  since  been  relieved  by  the  more  lib- 

Until  there  is  a  demand  for  the  public  eral  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity.  Un- 

lands  by  that  class  of  settlers  the  revenue  der  the  rules  of  equity  pleading,  when 

therefrom  should  go  to  the  whole  people,  the  question  is  one  of  common  interest 

It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  mo-  to  many  persons,  or  when  the  parties  are 

ment,  and  mvolving,  as  it  does,  such  vast  very  numerous,  and  it  is  impracticable  to 

mterests     should     have     vigorous     and  bring  them  all  before  the  court,  one  or 

prompt  attention.  more  of  them  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  rep- 

JS'  resenting  the  interests  of  all.     This  rule 

specially  applies  "  where  the  parties  form 

Incorporation   of    Trade    Unions  ^  voluntary  association  for  public  or  pri- 

T                              r         ,          .         ,  ^ditt  purposes,  and  those  who  sue  or  de- 

latrvrnThe'Zic°ofH?,^'   ""'°"'   ^^'  fend  may  be  presumed  to  represen    fhe 

lately  been  the  topic  of  discussion  in  con-  nVhtQ    ^r^^     it^f^t-^of^     r.f    ^u         u  1    »» 

nection  with  labir  disputes  both  in  this  rSto'     Fnnitv  pL,H-        Q           T^ 

country  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  ^  The  New  Yor  J  Co^.f  P "  '°V        ( 

argued   on  the  employers'   side   that   it  rsi-r   Jh?I     •      r «^         Procedure  of 

will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  agree-  fS'  ^^-ch  simplified  procedure  by  ef- 

ments  with  trade  unions  until  thev  be-  L    "^  ?^  d'sfnct.on  between  actions  at 

come  incorporated  bodies  fu"  y  responsi-  ul.^'^f  Ta'  '"  T''^'  ^1°P'-''^  .'^"'" 

ble   for   any  breach  of  contract  bvks  Q     °1  P'^^^l'"?:  almost  verbatim     Sec. 

members  or  officers;  the Tm J  ication  be-  tfj  'Ij^P'-esent  Code  of  Qvil  Proce- 

ing  that  an  unincorporated  ^abor  union  SVoS^g^dTL^  tT^otslf'Sifor! 
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nia,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  also  in 
the  British  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Code  states  as  well  as  in  those  where 
the  old  practice  still  prevails,  a  suit  can 
be  maintained  against  an  unincorporated 
trade  union  for  a  breach  of  contract  or 
a  tort.  In  New  York  the  practice  in  such 
cases  has  been  further  regulated  by  a  la- 
ter amendment,  which  relates  to  actions 
by  or  against  *'  unincorporated  associa- 
tions consisting  of  more  than  seven  mem- 
bers." An  action  in  such  a  case  must  be 
brought  against  its  president  or  treasur- 
er, and  the  judgment  binds  the  property 
of  the  association.  Under  these  provi- 
sions actions  have  been  maintained  in 
New  York  courts  by  and  against  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  many  other  unin- 
corporated labor  organizations. 

A  trade  union  can,  therefore,  gain  no 
immunity  from  judgments  for  breach  of 
contract  or  tort  by  a  mere  failure  to  in- 
corporate. The  real  issue  in  all  recent 
injunction  cases  is  the  right  of  labor 
unions  to  resort  to  such  methods  as  pick- 
eting, boycotting,  etc.,  which  are  usually 
enjoined  by  the  courts.  In  the  Taff  Vale 
case  the  court  below  granted  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  union  from  picketing. 
Counsel  for  the  union  attempted  to  de- 
feat the  injunction  by  raising  the  tech- 
nical question  of  the  status  of  a  trade 
union  in  court  and  was  sustained  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  This  was  the  only 
question  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
vital  issue  thus  being  obscured  by  a  tech- 
nicality. Counsel  may  be  excused  for  at- 
tempting to  win  their  clients'  case  upon 
a  technicality,  but  great  social  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  clever  technical 
points. 

There  are,  however,  more  valid  ob- 
jections to  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
under  the  present  state  of  corporation 
law.  The  object  of  a  trade  union  is  to 
represent  its  members  in  the  collective 
bargaining  for  terms  of  employment. 
Now,  an  agreement  made  by  an  unincor- 
porated trade  union  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  is  easily  enforcible,  inasmuch 
as  their  rights  under  such  an  agreement 
"  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  partners"  (McMahon  vs.  Rauhr,  47 
N.  Y.,  67).    The  union  would  be  entitled 


to  bring  suit  against  an  employer  for  a 
breach  of  the  labor  agreement  resulting 
in  a  loss  to  its  members.  The  moment, 
however,  the  union  incorporates,  the  law 
regards  it,  like  any  other  corporation,  as 
a  body  separate  and  distinct  from  its 
members.  An  unauthorized  reduction  of 
the  scale  of  wages  is  an  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  union,  but  the 
union,  as  a  corporate  body,  has  sustained 
no  pecuniary  loss  thereby,  and  can  there- 
fore claim  no  damages  for  the  breach  of 
the  contract  of  employment.  We  are  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  legal  para- 
dox— viz.,  that  a  thousand  workmen  may 
combine  into  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  contract  with  an  em- 
ployer and  that  contract  will  be  enforced 
by  the  court,  but  should  the  same  asso- 
ciation incorporate  under  the  law  it  for- 
feits its  remedies  against  the  employer 
for  breach  of  contract.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  present  corporation  law, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business 
corporation  is  unsuited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  trade  union. 

There  can  be  no  objection  in  principle 
to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but 
in  order  to  make  it  practically  feasible  an 
adequate  law  must  be  framed  which  will 
assure  to  the  incorporated  trade  unions 
the  same  legal  remedies  against  an  em- 
ployer for  breach  of  contract  as  the  em- 
ployer now  possesses  against  a  trade 
union. 

The  International  Quarterly 

To  those  who  watch  jealously  for 
signs  of  intellectual  maturity  here  in 
America  the  publication  of  such  a  maga- 
zine as  The  International  Quarterly  is 
vastly  encouraging.  Every  cheap  ap- 
peal to  an  enormous  public — except  pos- 
sibly one — is  foregone;  we  say  except 
one,  for  it  is  not  entirely  apparent  that 
the  fallacy  of  seeking  "  names  "  has  been 
quite  sufficiently  cast  from  the  editorial 
windows.  The  second  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly, which  now  lies  before  us,  continues 
the  promise  of  the  first,  if  anything  goes 
beyond  it.  No  such  collection  of  essays 
authoritative,  elaborate  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting,  has,  we  think,  ever  be- 
fore been  offered  by  a  magazine  to 
American  readers.  We  have  had,  and 
have,  magazines  which  present  scientific 
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matters  scientifically  and  political  mat- 
ters politically;  we  have  had,  and  have, 
magazines  which  are  entertaining,  pic- 
turesque, even  instructive ;  but  to  present 
a  series  of  studies  on  a  variety  of  liter- 
ary, religious,  economical  and  scientific 
subjects,  studies  which  are  serious  and 
long  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
for  originality  of  thought  and  are  yet  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  of  cul- 
ture— this,  we  take  it,  is  a  new  form  of 
success  to  be  warmly  congratulated. 
And  we  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
word  interesting.  The  difficulty  with 
much,  if  not  most,  of  American  writing 
has  been  a  divorce  between  science  and 
humanity.  Our  learned  writers  are  too 
apt  to  be  pedantic,  our  popular  writers 
are  commonly  more  ignorant  than  need 
be.  To  bring  human  interest  into  phil- 
losophic  writing — which  is  nothing  else 
than  to  relate  the  problems  of  the  mind  to 
the  actual  problems  of  life — is  to  show 
signs  of  intellectual  maturity.  We  are 
accustomed  to  call  such  writing  literary. 
It  is  literary  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  so-called  graces  of  litera- 
ture, when  they  are  genuine  and  not  mer- 
etricious, flow  from  the  desire  to  bring 
some  new  thought  or  discovery  or  per- 
ception into  touch  with  man's  emotional 
and  moral  faculties.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  much-quoted 
phrase,  "  the  criticism  of  life." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  mag- 
azine of  this  union  of  thought  and  hu- 
man interest  is  Professor  Shaler's  essay 
on  "  Faith  in  Nature,"  altho  the  title 
gives  little  indication  of  what  the  article 
contains.  Professor  Shaler  has  under- 
taken to  bring  into  relation  with  our 
spiritual  needs  the  new  conception  of  nat- 
ural law  which  has  been  growing  up  of 
recent  years.  He  shows — what  will  be 
novel  to  many  readers— that  the  laws 
which  fifty  years  ago  were  supposed  to 
be  universally  valid  are  in  reality  valid 
only  within  a  limited  range  of  observa- 
tion. Even  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  fundamental 
and  absolute  law  of  nature,  is  now  only 
known  to  be  valid  within  a  certain 
sphere ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we 
have  no  real  proof  that  this  law  holds 
good  through  the  whole  range  of  stellar 
space,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
notable  mdications,  tho  not  proofs    that 


it  cannot  be  made  to  account  for  the  mo- 
tion of  certain  stars.  Professor  Shaler 
seems  not  to  know  that  Lagrange,  more 
than  a  century  since,  demonstrated 
mathematically  that  each  of  our  so-called 
hypotheses,  which,  when  verified,  we  call 
a  law  of  nature,  is  merely  one  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  hypotheses  equally 
possible  to  the  mind.  The  introduction 
of  this  truth  into  public  thought  may  be 
of  revolutionary  importance.  But  of 
that  we  cannot  speak  here ;  our  intention 
is  merely  to  point  out  an  essay  in  which 
recent  scientific  thought  is  made  into  lit- 
erature ;  the  lesson  of  Professor  Shaler's 
paper  we  trust  our  readers  will  discover 
for  themselves. 

It  is  not  generous  to  quarrel  with  a 
bountiful  giver,  but  still  we  wonder 
whether  The  International  would  not 
gain  somewhat  in  force  and  homogeneity 
if  the  circle  of  its  contributors  were  a  lit- 
tle contracted  and  more  of  the  essays 
came  from  this  country.  Possibly  a 
ready  answer  to  such  a  query  would  be 
that  the  literary  articles  from  American 
writers  have  been  from  the  first  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  literary  articles  from 
abroad.  However,  this  holds  true  of  es- 
says of  literary  criticism  alone,  and  in 
this  case  we  fear — unpleasant  tho  the 
confession  be — that  the  shallowness  of 
the  work  is  chargeable  not  to  America 
but  more  specifically  to  New  York,  from 
which  it  has  emanated.  And  to  turn  from 
New  York  to  the  home  of  the  magazine 
itself  is  it  wise  that  a  French  paper 
should  be  translated  by  one  who  is  still  a 
little  uncertain  about  his  zvills  and  shalls? 

Religion  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  burning  question  now  before  two 
great  European  nations.  Great  Britain 
and  France,  is  that  of  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  schools  for  the  young; 
and  in  both  countries  the  stability  of  the 
administration  is  threatened.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Government  bill,  which  has 
now  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  gives 
full  financial  support  to  schools  which 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  clergy.  In 
France  the  Government  is  enforcing  a 
law  which  requires  that  private  religious 
schools  shall  be  registered  under  a  very 
moderate  supervision.  The  relation  of 
the  public  schools  to  religion  varies  so 
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much  in  different  countries  that  it  is  a  wish   can   be  excused   from   attendance, 

matter  of  more  than  curious  interest  to  In    St.    Gallen    religious    instruction    is 

learn  what  are  the  laws  on  the  subject  given  in  all  schools.   In  Basel,  Berne  and 

that   prevail   on   three    continents.      We  Zurich   undenominational    religious    his- 

shall  find  a  remarkable  contrast.  tory  from  the  Bible  is  all  that  is  required. 

Of  the  predominantly  Catholic  coun-  In  Zurich  teaching  in  Bible  history  and 

tries  of  Europe  France  is  the  only  one  morals  is  given  to  children  of  the  seventh 

in   which   the   public   schools   supported  and  eighth  grades,  by  clergymen  of  their 

by  taxation  are  absolutely  secular.     All  faith. 

private  schools,  most  of  which  are  under  In   England   a   dual   system   prevails, 

the  control  of  religious  orders,  must  re-  with  free  secular  schools,  and  denomina- 

ceive  formal  authorization,  and  their  text  tional  schools  aided  by  the  public  taxes, 

books  are  subject  to  State  supervision.  A  very  different  condition  prevails  in 

In  the  public  schools  of  Belgium  re-  this  country  and  in  most  of  the  British 
ligious  instruction  is  obligatory,  under  colonies  throughout  the  world,  which 
inspection  of  the  clergy  or  given  by  them,  have  followed  our  example. 
This  instruction  is  that  of  the  majority  In  the  United  States  the  public  school 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  if  as  many  as  system  is  purely  secular  in  all  the  States, 
twenty  scholars  belong  to  another  faith  No  provision  is  made  for  religious  in- 
such  teaching  is  provided  for  them.  struction,  but  any  denomination  may  es- 

In  Italy  the  local  communes  are  re-  tablish  and  support  its  own  schools, 

quired  to  provide  for  the  religious  in-  The  laws  differ  somewhat  in  Canada, 

struction  of  children  whose  parents  de-  In  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  there  are 

sire    it,    this    instruction    being    always  separate  public  schools  for  Catholics  and 

Roman  Catholic.  Protestants.     In  all  the  other  provinces 

In  Austria  religious  instruction  is  com-  of  Canada  the  schools  are  purely  secular, 

pulsory  in  all  schools.    The  head  teacher  except  that  in  some  the  sessions  may  be- 

must  belong  to  the  faith  of  the  majority,  gin  or  end  with  reading  of  Scripture  or  a 

and  the  teaching  of  religion  is  under  the  prayer,  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories 

direction  of  the   religious  bodies.     Re-  religious  instruction  may  be  given  by  the 

ligious  teaching  of  the  minorities  is  pro-  clergy,  if  desired,  for  half  an  hour  before 

vided  for,  all  Protestants  being  counted  close  of  the  school,  and  in  Ontario  after 

as  one  body.  school  hours. 

In  Hungary  there  is  a  dual  system  Throughout  the  whole  of  Australia  the 
of  schools.  In  the  public  schools  reli-  public  school  system  is  entirely  secular, 
gious  instruction  is  provided  by  each  re-  Instruction  in  morals  is  given,  but  no 
ligious  faith  for  its  own  children ;  while  denominational  teaching.  In  South  Aus- 
the  private  denominational  schools  are  tralia  the  Bible  may  be  read  before  school 
under  careful  supervision,  and  if  they  opens.  In  New  South  Wales  ministers 
fail  to  meet  the  conditions  a  common  of  denominations  are  allowed  to  give  re- 
school  is  established ;  and  also  if  there  ligious  instruction  one  hour  a  week  to 
are  thirty  children  who  cannot  attend  a  such  pupils  as  desire  it.  In  Western 
denominational  school.  Australia  a  half  hour  a  day  may  be  so 

Germany    and    Switzerland    are    part  employed.     In  Victoria,  Queensland  and 

Protestant  and  part  Catholic.    In  Baden  Tasmania  such  instruction  may  be  given 

separate  religious  instruction  is  provided  after  school  hours,  but  no  such  religious 

in  the  public  schools  attended  by  children  instruction  in  Australia  is  at  the  expense 

of  all  faiths,  under  the  direction  of  the  of  the  State. 

local  clergymen  and  head  teacher.  In  It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts, 
Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussia  all  schools  which  we  have  reduced  from  a  compila- 
are  denominational ;  the  clergyman  and  tion  by  the  London  Guardian,  that  two 
representatives  of  the  communal  council  systems  prevail  that  are  absolutely  con- 
select  the  teacher.  flicting.     In  one,  in  which  the  State  un* 

In  Switzerland  conditions  vary  with  dertakes  to  support  the  Church,  the  State 

the  prevailing  faith.     In  Freiburg  reli-  must  see  to  it  that  religion  is  taught  to 

gious  instruction  is  obligatory  on  the  ma-  the  children.    This  still  lingers  in  Great 

jority,  given  by  the  clergy,  but  those  who  Britain ;  but  in  France,  by  a  curious  in- 
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consistency,  while  the  churches  are  still 
supported  by  the  State,  the  public  schools 
are  entirely  secular.    It  may  not  be  long 
before  the  Concordat  is  abolished  which 
requires  that  the  clergy  receive  subven- 
tions.   The  other  extreme  is  seen  in  the 
United    States,   where    the    Government 
has   absolutely  nothing  to  do   with   re- 
ligion, and  where,  accordingly,  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  entirely  secular.    It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  observe  that  the 
British  colonies  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States  and  not  of  the  Mother 
Country.      They    generally    want    inde- 
pendence of  religion  in  both  the  Church 
and  the  school.     And  this  is  to  be  ob 
served,  and  is  the  most  important  les- 
son to  be  drawn,  that  the  secularization 
of  the  school  does  not  mean  the  impov- 
erishment, but  rather  the  enrichment,  of 
popular  religious   faith.     The  countries 
which  support  and  teach  religion  by  their 
free  gifts  and  not  by  taxation  are  those 
in  which  religion  is  most  honored  and 
most  controls  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
in  which  the  teachers  are  generally  re- 
ligious  men  and   women.     Sir   Charles 
Dilke  once  said  that  the  United  States 
is  the  most  religious  Christian  country  in 
the  world,  unless  it  be  Russia. 

The  Civic  ^^^  Industrial  Department 
Federation  °^  ^^^  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  last  week,  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  significant,  in  that  only  one 
of  the  six  sessions  was  given  to  arbitra- 
tion and  trade  agreements.  The  others 
were  concerned  with  the  disputed  ques- 
tions which  arbitration  and  trade  agree- 
ments are  invoked  to  settle.  Apprentice- 
ship, piece  and  premium  methods  of  pay- 
mg  wages,  restriction  of  output,  hours  of 
labor,  machinery,  the  non-union  work- 
man, these  were  the  live  questions  which 
occupied  the  representatives  of  capital 
and  labor.  Not  only  the  differences  of 
opmion,  but  especially  the  differences  in 
statement  of  facts,  revealed  the  wide  gulf 
which  separates  capital  and  labor  in  the 
movement  to  secure  mutual  understand- 
mg  and  harmonious  relation.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Civic  Federation  is 
about  to  begm  the  publication  of  a  bulle- 
tin for  the  discussion  of  these  subjects. 
Ihe  held  for  such  a  publication  is  certain- 
ly a  wide  one.     We  have  the  official  or- 


gans of  the  trade  unions,  which  publish 
their  side  of  all  disputes,  and  we  have  the 
organs  of  employers'  associations,  which 
give  their  side.       If  the  bulletin  of  the 
Civic  Federation  can  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  actual  status  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  can  show  the  successes  and 
failures  of  arbitration  and  trade  agree- 
ments in  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
other  countries,  it  will  be  a  useful  publi- 
cation.    In  our  opinion  it  should  not  in- 
dulge in  theories  and  speculations,  but 
should  give  the  news  and  the  facts  in  a 
reliable  and  authoritative  way.     With  a 
wide  distribution  of  the  bulletin  among 
local   labor  unions,   employers   and  em- 
ployers'   associations,    newspapers    and 
others  who  formulate  public  opinion,  the 
Civic  Federation  will  have  entered  upon 
an  important  educational  work.     It  was 
also  announced  that  local  committees  are 
to  be  established  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial centers  to  deal  with  local  problems 
of  capital  and  labor.     This  is  a  very  im- 
portant move.     These  committees  are  to 
be  representative  of  employers,  employees 
and  the  general  public,  after  the  manner 
of  organization  of  the  national  committee. 
The  usefulness  of  such  committees  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  character  and 
standing  of  their  membership,  but  even 
with  the  highest  character,  the  conference 
of  last  week  indicates  that  years  of  pa- 
tient work  are  needed  to  meet  the  almost 
irrepressible  conflict  of  capital  and  labor. 

Professor  What  Strikes  Professor  de 
de  Martens  M^^'^ens  as  peculiar  in  Amer- 
ican institutions  is  just  those 
things,  such  as  religious  liberty  and  local 
self-government,  which  are  such  com- 
monplaces with  us  that  we  do  not  think 
of  them  and  wonder  if  all  the  world  does 
not  have  them.  They  delight  our  Rus- 
sian visitor,  who  has  experienced  in  his 
Russian  home  the  tyranny  of  Pobie- 
donostseff.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
something  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  and 
thinks  that  it  has  been  "  changed  from 
being  an  instrument  of  defense  into  a 
kind  of  dynamite  bomb,  which  may  ex- 
plode at  any  moment  and  at  any  place." 
We  would  like  to  have  that  thought  de- 
veloped. We  fail  to  see  the  slighest 
change  in  the  Doctrine.  It  was  not 
changed  in  our  relations  to  Venezuela, 
where  it  has  been  most  invoked.     We 
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simply  say  that  no  European  power  shall  are  badly  handicapped.  The  data  for 
make  accessions  to  its  territory  from  archeology  are  to  be  obtained  chiefly  in 
the  already  existing  American  countries,  Turkey,  the  land  of  the  Babylonians,  As- 
which  are  to  that  extent,  and  that  only,  Syrians,  Hittites,  Persians,  Syrians  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Hebrews,  and  there  one  must  look  for 
There  does  not  seem  the  least  danger  all  that  is  most  valuable.  And  yet,  while 
of  any  exaggerated  complication  of  this  the  Germans  can  get  what  concessions 
political  doctrine.  As  to  our  possession  they  want,  we  can  get  nothing.  Dr. 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  he  is  Banks  has  been  over  a  year  in  Constanti- 
concerned  with  the  fear  that  we  do  not  nople  seeking  a  firman  to  dig  in  Baby- 
propose  to  assimilate  them.  A  thousand  Ionia  or  Palestine,  and  he  can  get  nothing 
school  teachers  sent  across  the  Pacific,  the  as  yet.  The  American  School  of  Arche- 
introduction  of  the  English  language  in-  ology  in  Jerusalem  can  get  a  concession 
to  all  these  islands,  and  the  establishment  to  dig  in  Palestine  only  by  taking  advan- 
of  self-government  such  as  has  never  tage  of  one  given  the  German,  Dr.  Schu- 
been  known  before,  are  our  answer  to  macher,  who  receives  the  firman 
that  apprehension.  through  the  intercession  of  the  German 

^  Government.     The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania   can    continue    its    diggings    in 

^  ^.  ^  The  discourtesy  of  Turkey  Babylonia  only  by  favor  of  Dr.  Hilprecht, 
Turkish  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  g^^^^^  ^  who  gets  the  firman  for  himself  as  a 
Discourtesy  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  German  citizen.  All  this  is  very  humili- 
tience,  and  we  are  glad  that  three  repre-  ating  and  a  vigorous  and  effective  pro- 
sentatives  of  American  interests  in  Tur-  test  should  be  made;  and  we  think  that 
key.  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Peet,  President  Roosevelt  will  make  it. 
have  come  to  this  country  to  direct  the  ^ 
attention  of  the  President  to  the  condi-  ^^^  ^  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  de- 
tions  there.  Backed  by  a  dozen  or  two  „  ,  .  serves  praise  for  all  that  he 
American  gentlemen  of  prominence  and  has  done  and  is  doing  to  op- 
influence  representing  missionary  and  pose  the  commercialism  of  the  unspeak- 
archeological  institutions,  they  called  on  able  theatrical  trust.  He  should  be 
the  President  and  Secretary  Hay,  pre-  thanked,  therefore,  for  giving  us  this 
sented  their  case  and  were  sympathetical-  winter  Paul  Heyse's  masterpiece,  "  Mary 
ly  received.  These  gentlemen  do  not  ask  of  Magdala,"  a  play  which  is  considered 
of  the  Porte  any  special  or  unusual  fa-  by  most  critics  the  greatest  theatrical 
vors.  France  and  Russia  and  Germany  event  in  this  country  since  the  produc- 
and  Italy  have  received  from  the  Porte  tion  of  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
fuU  authorization  to  carry  on  their  gerac."  "  Mary  of  Magdala "  is  founded 
schools  and  other  institutions ;  but  pre-  entirely  upon  the  Bible,  and  tho  Christ 
cisely  what  is  given  them  is  denied  to  the  naturally  does  not  appear  his  associates 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  All  that  and  disciples  do.  The  play  is  not,  how- 
is  asked  is,  that  the  same  general  irade  ever,  really  great.  It  is  a  first-class  sec- 
be  given  for  American  institutions  that  ond-class  work,  far  above  those  religious 
has  been  given  to  four  European  nations,  plays  that  we  have  been  deluged  with 
We  ask  simply  for  the  rights  of  the  most  during  the  past  few  years,  but  definitely 
privileged  nation.  It  is  a  shame  and  dis-  below  the  world's  great  standards.  Nev- 
grace  if  Russia  can  have  permission  to  er  before,  however,  have  the  non-essen- 
carry  on  a  hundred  schools  in  Palestine  tials  to  the  drama  been  wrought  out  with 
and  Syria,  and  no  concession  is  allowed  greater  care  and  more  gorgeous  display, 
an  American  school.  The  Syrian  Protes-  The  costumes,  the  scenery,  the  stage  ap- 
tant  College  has  always  been  refused  a  pointments  and  the  thunderstorm  scene 
charter,  which  is  very  awkward.  We  have  never  been  surpassed  on  any  stage. 
Americans  have  some  five  millions  of  While  the  play  then  does  not  reach  the 
dollars  invested  in,  or  for,  Turkey ;  more  highest  ideals,  it  is  well  worth  seeing, 
than  all  these  other  countries  combined,  and  we  bespeak  a  wholesome  evening  for 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  we  can  every  one  who  believes  the  drama  is  the 
get  nothing.     On  the  side  of  science  we  noblest  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
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.     .^      The    botanical    papers    report 

Luck        *^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^^^ 
experimental  evolutionist,  has 

by  long  continued  selection  produced  a 
variety  of  clover  which  has  normally  four 
leaves.  Thus  it  is  that  science  contributes 
something  daily  to  the  increase  of  human 
happiness  and  good  fortune.  How  many 
hours  we  have  spent  on  our  hands  and 
knees  searching  for  the  lucky  leaf.  Even 
yet  some  of  us  always  walk  across 
a  clover  patch  with  downcast  eyes 
and  are  arrested  by  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion at  any  indication  of  quadrupli- 
cate foliation.  Now  we  can  buy  our 
own  luck  at  the  greenhouse,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  the  money.  The  disparity  of  for- 
tune, an  evil  already  so  threatening  to  our 
social  and  political  life,  will  be  increased 
by  this  new  discovery.  The  rich  man  can 
buy  his  four-leaved  clovers,  even  his  five- 
leaved  and  six-leaved  clovers,  and  roll  in 
them,  while  the  poor  man  will  still  have 
to  hunt  long  on  the  lawn  for  even  a  little 
luck,  and  then  he  is  likelv  to  be  told  to 
keep  off  the  grass.  His  only  hope  will  be 
for  the  new  variety  to  escape  from  culti- 
vation and  grow  like  the  Russian  thistle 
by  the  sidewalk.  But  by  that  timiC  the 
millionaire  will  doubtless  have  eight- 
leaved  clovers  in  his  conservatory. 

Turkish  '^^^  absurdity  of  the  Turk- 
Censorship  ^^^  censorship  is  as  ridiculous 
as  its  offensiveness  is  annoy- 
ing. The  Independent  suffers  from 
being  denied  the  Turkish  mails.  The 
preface  of  a  book  printed  in  Beirut  con- 
tained a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  It  was  for- 
bidden because  they  did  not  wish  it  pub- 
lished that  Christianity  had  made  any 
progress.  A  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  held  up  to 
demand  the  arrest  of  this  Paul  who 
had  the  temerity  to  write  to  the  people 
of  Galata,  a  section  of  Constantinople. 
From  a  book  on  astronomy  every  use  of 
the  Turkish  word  for  .9^a/had  to  be  ex- 
punged, because  the  Sultan  had  taken 
possession  of  that  word  Yildia,  for  his 
exclusive  use  as  the  name  of  his  palace. 
But  the  most  absurd  of  all  was  the  re- 
quirement that  in  a  text-book  of  chemis- 
try the  formula  for  water  H^'O  should  be 


changed,  because  it  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  Hamid  II  is  nothing.  An 
American  safe  now  lies  at  a  Turkish 
custom  house,  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
turned, because  the  authorities  require 
that  its  lining  shall  be  removed  to  prove 
that  it  contains  no  dynamite  or  incendiary 
documents.  One  of  our  missionaries  im- 
ported a  piano,  and  the  authorities  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  admitted,  but  left  it  on 
the  beach  till  it  was  ruined.  A  multi- 
tude of  such  stories  are  told  of  the  stupid 
suspiciousness  of  the  Turkish  officials. 


It  is  of  no  use  for  a  number  of  our 
Baptist  contemporaries  to  attempt  to 
hold  the  denomination  permanently  to 
the  doctrine  that  only  those  who  have 
been  immersed  have  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Those  speakers  at  the  late  Bap- 
tist Congress  who  argued  that  unbap- 
tized,  meaning  unimmersed,  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinances  as 
members  of  the  Church  have  a  large 
English  Baptist  practice  on  their  side; 
and  with  them  is  all  the  sentiment  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  all  the  distrust 
of  obligatory  physical  religion. 

We  have  a  silver  dollar  intrinsically 
worth  less  than  forty  cents,  to  which  our 
Government  gives  its  fiat  value  of  a 
hundred  cents,  and  backs  it  up  by  re- 
demption. To  counterfeit  one  silver  dol- 
lar is  worth  sixty  cents  to  the  counter- 
feiter, and  nobody  knows  how  many  such 
are  in  circulation,  for  a  bank  clerk  can- 
not tell  a  good  coin  from  a  good  counter- 
feit. The  whole  body  of  them  ought  to 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  no 
new  coins  minted  except  for  numismatic 
collections. 

It  is  sometimes  denied  that  labor  unions 
aim  to  limit  the  amount  of  output  for 
their  work.  But  the  Glass  Blowers'  Union 
has  an  order  limiting  the  amount  of  win- 
dow glass  which  a  man  is  allowed  to 
make  in  a  month,  and  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  union  removing  the  limit 
is  so  sharply  antagonized  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  stand.  Such  limiting  the  work 
of  ambitious  men  gives  occasion  to  most 
effective  criticism  of  labor  unions. 


INSURANCE 


The  Savings  Bank  Consideration 

The  Travelers'  offers,  at  age  30,  a  life 
policy  for  a  premium  which  would  have 
to  be  saved  and  compounded  for  more 
than  30  years,  at  3>4  per  cent.,  to  make 
$1,000.  This  is  the  plain  ''  ordinary  life," 
and  the  premium  of  $18.25  compounds 
$975.07  in  30  years  at  3>4  per  cent.  At 
the  same  age  the  premium  on  a  20-year 
endowment  is  $41.20,  and  this,  at  3^  per 
cent,  would  compound  to  $1,010.50  in  17 
years.  In  the  latter  case  the  policy  would 
pay  the  holder  $1,000  at  age  50,  but  the 
savings  bank  would  pay  him  a  trifle  more 
than  that  at  age  47,  thus  saving  him  three 
years'  time  and  three  premiums.  In  the 
former  case  the  bank  would  return 
$1,018.09  in  31  years,  while  premiums 
on  the  policy  would  have  to  be  paid  an- 
nually until  death — perhaps  for  20  years 
longer. 

We  take  here  an  illustration  on  the 
"  stock "  plan,  which  is  low-rate  and 
therefore  favorable  to  the  policy  in  com- 
parison, but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  un- 
favorable in  case  of  an  "  ordinary  life  " 
policy.  We  do  this  purposely,  in  order 
to  give  the  savings  bank  the  utmost  ap- 
parent advantage.  But  before  any  man 
(especially  any  young  man)  draws  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  manage 
one's  savings,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion which  involves  a  menacing  "  if  "  or 
two.  First,  there  is  no  guaranty  that 
35^  per  cent,  interest  can  be  had  in  sav- 
ings banks  for  20  years  to  come,  or  even 
for  10;  the  contrary  is  probable.  Next, 
the  interest  tables  are  based  on  deposit- 
ing the  money  in  advance  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  each  year ;  the  policy  requires  the 
same,  but  this  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Next,  the  savings  process  must  not  be 
intermitted  even  once,  or  the  fund  with- 
drawn under  any  circumstances ;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  man  (especially  a  young 
man)  who  sets  out  upon  this  saving 
process  will  rigidly  adhere  to  it  for  29 
years,  but  it  is  so  improbable  as  to  be 
almost  morally  impossible.  The  worst 
"  if  "  relates  to  whether  he  will  live  to  do 
it.  All  his  payments,  and  his  surviving 
to  make  them,  are  required  to  get  his 
$1,000  for  the  bank;  but  the  policy  se- 
cures it,  in  case  of  death -after  the  first,  as 
effectually  as  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Not  savings  merely,  but  insurance,  is 


needed.  The  insurance  element  must  not 
be  omitted,  or  underrated,  in  the  calcula- 
tion. To  save,  along  with  life  insurance, 
is  well  enough;  to  try  to  do  so  without 
it  is  clear  imprudence. 

An  Overworked  Lien 

There  is  a  floating  story  of  a  man  who 
desired  to  know  where  and  how  he  could 
get  life  insurance  on  the  "  lien  plan."  As 
he  understood  this,  the  plan  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  put  out  any  cash,  for  the 
entire  premium  was  to  be  charged  up 
against  his  policy ;  it  pleased  him  so  well 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  $100,000,  and 
was  apparently  willing  that  the  unpaid 
premiums  should  accumulate  at  almost 
any  interest  rate.  So  he  wanted  to  know 
where  he  could  get  insurance  on  this 
plan. 

He  cannot  get  it  anywhere.  Perhaps 
he  is  an  imaginary  person,  used  to  point 
a  moral;  but,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, he  is  a  type  of  popular  ignorance 
about  insurance.  If  there  were  a  body 
of  persons  insured  on  this  basis,  and  if  all 
those  persons  were  certain  to  die  before 
the  "  accumulation  "  came  to  less  than 
the  face  of  the  policies,  and  if  there  were 
not  an  additional  "  if  "  or  two,  why  then 
the  plan  might  work.  Possibly  it  is  not 
strange  that  some  should  ask  why  the 
whole  premium  cannot  as  well  be 
charged  up  as  a  portion  of  it.  A  suffi- 
cient answer  is  that  insurance — especial- 
ly life  insurance — cannot  be  transacted 
without  cash.  For  a  question  in  turn: 
where  are  the  interest  tables  which  cor- 
rectly give,  in  figures,  the  amount  to 
which  an  annual  principal  of  ciphers 
will  compound  in  any  term  of  years,  at 
any  interest  rate?  Also,  how  much 
space  could  be  filled  solidly  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  in  how 
long  a  time?  But  in  case  of  a  life  com- 
pany which  issued  all  its  policies  on  the 
basis  of  settling  death  claims  by  deduct- 
ing the  money  (plus  accumulations) 
which  it  had  never  collected  from  any- 
body, it  is  certain  thst  payment  would  be 
made  with  intangible  checks,  drawn  on 
the  bank  whence  issues  the  east  wind. 
Such  a  company  could  be  appropriately 
founded — and  managed — by  the  modern 
cult  who  believe  (so  they  say)  that  all  is 
spirit  and  there  is  no  reality. 
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A  Great  and  Powerful  Bank 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  estabhshment  of  another  great 
bank  in  New  York.  The  National  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  to  absorb  the 
Western  National  Bank.  On  January 
31st  the  latter  bank  will  wind  up  its  af- 
fairs, and  the  new  bank  will  take  the 
name  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  combined  capital  of  the  two 
banks  amounts  to  $26,000,000,  with 
$3,027,800  in  surplus  and  undivided  prof- 
its. The  deposits  of  the  Western  are 
about  $42,000,000,  while  those  of  the 
other  institution  slightly  exceed  $4,000,- 
000.  But  the  new  bank  is  to  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000,  and  will  be  the  fourth 
New  York  bank  capitalized  at  so  large  a 
sum,  the  capital  of  the  National  City 
standing  at  $25,000,000,  that  of  the  First 
National  at  $10,000,000  and  that  of  the 
National  Bank  also  at  $10,000,000. 

The  significance  and  importance  of 
this  consolidation  are  indicated,  however, 
not  by  the  increase  and  size  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  institution,  but  by  the 
prominence,  great  power  and  practical- 
ly inexhaustible  resources  of  the  inter- 
ests represented.  The  new  bank  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  Morton  Trust 
Company,  while  the  Prudential  Life  and 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  will  be  in- 
terested less  directly.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  banks  is  owned  by  interests  repre- 
senting the  Morton  Trust  and  the  Mu- 
tual Life,  while  the  other  has  virtually 
been  held  by  interests  connected  with  the 
Equitable  Life,  the  Prudential  Life  and 
the  Mercantile  Trust.  The  controlling 
mterests  are  shown  in  the  list  of  officers. 
The  four  Vice-Presidents  are  to  be  James 
H.  Hyde,  Vice-President  of  the  Equit- 
able Life;  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life;  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  Vice-President  of  the  Morton 
Trust  Company,  and  Henry  A.  Smith 
now  Vice-President  of  the  Western  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  directors  will  be  so 
chosen  as  to  represent  the  three  leading 
interests  m  approximately  equal  shares. 
Valentme  P.  Snyder,  now  President  of 
the  Western  bank,  will  hold  the  same  of- 
fice m  the  new  institution. 

Such  a  consolidation,  made  and  sup- 


ported by  conservative  corporations  of 
enormous  resources,  facilitates  the  great 
financial  operations  in  which  the  money 
center  of  the  Western  world  has  recent- 
ly been  engaged  and  in  which  it  must 
continue  to  be  engaged  while  surely  ris- 
ing to  the  place  of  the  whole  world's 
ruling  center  of  finance.  The  association 
in  harmonious  relations  of  the  interests 
combined  in  this  undertaking  is  in  itself 
a  long  step  in  this  upward  movement  to- 
ward the  supreme  position  that  New 
York  is  to  hold. 

In  Mexico,  the  silver  miners  and 
the  agriculturists  are  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard. 

....  An  inquiry  as  to  the  coming  in- 
crease of  freight  charges  on  grain,  flour, 
meats  and  other  products  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

....  Notwithstanding  Canada's  pref- 
erential tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
established  in  1897  and  increased  to 
33  I  "3  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  country's 
imports  from  the  United  States  have 
grown  steadily  from  $58,000,000  in  1896 
to  $78,000,000  in  1898,  $109,800,000  in 
1900,  $110,500,000  in  1901  and  $120,- 
800,000  in  1902. 

....  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  statement,  accompanying  the 
declaration  of  the  usual  dividend  (pay- 
able on  and  after  January  15th)  shows 
that  the  surplus,  which  was  $11,528,617 
on  October  ist,  will  be  increased  to  about 
$12,159,057  at  the  end  of  the  present 
quarter,  the  dividend  having  been  de- 
ducted. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  quarterly,  2}4 
per  cent.,  payable  December  31st 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  extra,  5  per 
cent.,  payable  December  31st. 

N.  Y.  &  Harlem  R.R.  Co.,  5  per  cent.,  paya- 
ble January  2d, 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  semi- 
annual (Preferred),  2^  per  cent., payable  Janu- 
ary T  5th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  semi- 
annual (Common),  2  ^  per  cent  ,  payable  Janu- 
ary 15th. 

Metropolitan  Savings  Bank,  ^H  per  cent., 
payable  January  21st. 

International  Silver  Co.  (Preferred)  quarterly, 
I  per  cent.,  payable  January  ist 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual,  3^^ 
per  cent.,  payable  January  ist. 

U.  S.  Realty  &  Construction  Co.  (Preferred), 
i}4  per  cent.,  payable  January  ist. 
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p  I't"    1    ^^^^^  attempt  to  exclude  negroes 
^  from  the  Republican  party   in 

the  South  still  engages  the  at- 
tention of  politicians  at  Washington. 
Senator  Pritchard,  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  remarked  last  week  that  he 
approved  Postmaster-General  Payne's 
plan  for  reducing  the  representation  of 
the  Southern  States  in  Republican  Na- 
tional conventions,  but  was  not  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  representation,  in  the 
House,  of  Southern  States  which  have 
disfranchised  their  negroes.  Some  in- 
terest has  been  shown  concerning  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Mayer 
Hahn,  Collector  at  Newberne,  N.  C.  Mr. 
Hahn  is  a  well-to-do  white  man,  who 
has  strongly  opposed  the  exclusion  of 
negroes  from  the  party.  Senator  Prit- 
chard proposed  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
D.  H.  Patrick  in  his  place,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  has  been  nominated.  It  is  said 
that  after  considering  the  charges  relat- 
ing to  the  political  conduct  of  Dr.  Crum, 
the  negro  candidate  for  the  office  of  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  at  Charleston,  the 
President  has  decided  to  appoint  him. — 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  has  be- 
come quite  enthusiastic  in  support  of  his 
project  for  the  colonization  of  Southern 
negroes  in  the  Philippines,  and  has  ex- 
plained it  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  includes  the  incor- 
poration of  a  steamship  company  to 
transport  the  emigrants,  and  the  gift  of 
a  homestead  of  20  acres  to  each  one  of 
them.  Senator  Tillman  says  the  negroes 
wouldn't  go,  and  that,  if  they  should,  the 
cost  of  carrying  them  and  of  settling 
them  com.fortably  on  the  islands  would 
be  a  very  great  sum. — At  the  recent  din- 
ner of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, General  Young,  who  is  to  succeed 
Lieutenant-General  Miles,  spoke  of  the 


value  of  the  Philippines  on  account  of 
their  strategic  position  with  respect  to 
the  trade  of  Asia,  saying  that  to  gain  su- 
premacy in  the  commerce  of  the  East 
we  must  maintain  at  the  islands  a  mili- 
tary and  a  naval  force  that  could  act 
quickly  and  effectively  at  any  point  in 
the  Orient.  "  The  time  will  come,"  he 
added,  '*  when  we  shall  have  to  fight  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  our  com- 
merce."— The  New  Hampshire  Constitu- 
tional Convention  adopted,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes,  a  stringent  amend- 
ment against  Trusts,  and  another  (by  a 
vote  of  186  to  T77)  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  These  will  be  submitted  to 
the  people. 

The  Work  of  ^  ^^^^  reducing  to  25  per 
Congress  ?^"^-  ^^  ^^^  Dingley  Tar- 
iff rates  the  duties  on  im- 
ports from  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
passed  in  the  House  last  week,  after  a 
brief  debate,  the  Democrats  holding  that 
the  duties  should  be  entirely  removed. 
Under  existing  law  the  rates  are  75  per 
cent,  of  those  imposed  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Philippines  reported  a  bill 
establishing  the  gold  standard  on  the 
islands,  the  unit  to  be  the  gold  peso,  hav- 
ing a  gold  value  of  fifty  cents. — The  sub- 
ject of  Trusts  was  before  the  House  on 
the  17th,  a  Democratic  member  having 
unexpectedly  moved  that  an  amendment, 
providing  $250,000  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  Act  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  be  added  to  a  pending  general 
appropriation  bill.  The  Republicans  had 
intended  to  attach  such  a  provision  to 
another  appropriation  bill,  later  in  the 
session.  They  accepted  this  amendment, 
however,  increasing  the  sum  to  $500,000. 
The  appropriation  is  really  made  in  re- 
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sponse  to  a  request  from  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  ex- 
cited some  curiosity  by  asking  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  merely  by  its  title — "  a 
hill  for  the  regulation  of  Trusts  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  international  or  in- 
terstate commerce  " — saying  that  the  bill 
itself  had  not  yet  been  written.  This  was 
permitted.  The  bill  will  go  to  his  com- 
mittee.— In  the  House  the  elaborate 
financial  bill  of  Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of 
the  Currency  Committee,  has  been  laid 
aside  by  the  Republicans.  Some  of  its 
provisions,  especially  those  concerning 
branch  banks  and  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks,  had  excited  opposition  in  the 
party.  In  the  place  of  it  Mr.  Fowler  has 
introduced  a  brief  bill  enabling  a  national 
bank  to  issue,  upon  the  security  of  its 
assets,  circulating  notes  up  to  the  amount 
of  25  ner  cent,  of  its  paid-up  and  unim- 
paired capital.  The  notes  are  also  to  be 
secured  by  a  guarantv  fund  of  5  per  cent. 
— Senator  Lodge  has  introduced  a  bill 
for  reciprocity  with  Canada  zo  far  as 
coal  is  concerned.  Duties  are  now  im- 
posed by  both  countries.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  removal  of  our  tariff  on  coal 
whenever  Canada's  tariff  on  coal  from 
the  United  States  is  repealed. — An  agree- 
ment has  at  last  been  reached  concern- 
ing the  bill  for  paying  the  members  of 
the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 
Those  who  are  not  in  the  public  service 
are  to  receive  v$4,ooo  a  year,  with  $15  a 
day  for  expenses.  To  the  three  who  are 
in  the  service  $15  a  day  will  be  paid,  with 
as  much  more  for  the  expense  account. — 
The  House  has  passed  the  Senate  bill  for 
a  union  railway  station  in  Washington, 
to  be  situated  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  present  station  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road.  The  cost  will  be  $4,000,000, 
half  of  which  is  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Covernment.  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
panv's  tracks  will  be  removed  from  the 
mail,  and  connection  with  the  new  station 
will  be  made  by  means  of  a  tunnel  under 
the  space  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Librarv. — On  the  20th  Congress  ad- 
iournod  until  Januarv  qth. 
^  ■ 

Coal  Strike     ^^^    ""^'^^^     miners     closed 
Testimony      ^^^'^^  ^^""^  ^^^t  week,  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  An- 
thracite  Strike  Commission,  and   a  be- 


ginning was  made  on  the  other  side  by 
the   operators    and   the   non-union   men. 
The  most  interesting  testimony  submitted 
by  the  union  miners  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  existence  of  a  Trust  and  to 
the   employment   of   young   girls.      Mr. 
Henry  D.  Lloyd  introduced  much  docu- 
mentary evidence  concerning  the  combi- 
nation alleged  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  railroad  companies,  and  the  relations 
existing   between    these   companies   and 
the  subsidiary  mining  corporations,  argu- 
ing that  if  the  profits  of  the  latter  were 
small,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  min- 
ing profits  were   absorbed  by  the  high 
freight  rates.     Judge  Gray  said  that  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  Coal  Trust 
could  not  be  investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  he  thought  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  go  into  the  relations  of 
the  carrying   companies  to  the  miners. 
As  for  profits,  the  Commission  assumed 
that  the  operators  could  pay  fair  wages ; 
employers  who  couldn't  do  that  should 
go  out  of  business.     Several  little  girls 
testified  that  they  worked  at  night  in  the 
silk  mills  and  were  paid  from  3  to  5^ 
cents  an  hour.     In  the  interest  of  the 
operators  it  was  shown,    by    the    wage 
statement  which  the  Commission  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, that  the  fathers  of  two  of  these 
children   had   been    earning   very    good 
wages  in  the  mines,  $1,131  having  been 
paid  to  one  last  year,  and  $934  to  the 
other.     The  Commission  regarded  these 
fathers  with  indignation  until  the  com- 
pany's superintendent  admitted  that  the 
payments  in  question  had  been  made  not 
to  the  two  miners   for  themselves,   but 
to  them  as  representing  small  groups  of 
workmen,  each  group  consisting  of  four 
or  six  persons.    Whereupon  Judge  Gray 
warned  the  operators  that  this  disclosure 
cast  suspicion  upon  all  the  statements  of 
miners'  earnings  filed  by  them  with  the 
Commission.     In  the  opening  argument 
for  the  operators,  Mr.  Wolverton,  coun- 
sel for  the  Reading  Company,  repeated 
the  statements  made  at  the  Washington 
conference  and  elsewhere  by  representa- 
tives of  the  companies.     The  Commis- 
sion, he  asserted,  had  no  authority  to  con- 
sider   the    question    of    recognizing    the 
union.    The  operators  conceded  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize,  but  they  would  not 
consent  to  have  their    business    turned 
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over  to  a  union  controlled  by  bituminous 
miners.  For  three  days  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address,  the  testimony  was 
that  of  non-union  miners  and  their  rela- 
tives concerning  the  intimidation  and 
violence  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. Among  the  witnesses  was  the 
widow  of  one  man  who  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  statements  made  covered  a 
long  list  of  outrages  of  various  kinds — 
murder,  manslaughter,  assault,  persecu- 
tion, the  destruction  of  miners'  houses  by 
dynamite  or  fire,  etc.  Stories  of  boy- 
cotting that  deprived  men  and  their 
families  of  the  necessaries  of  life  excited 
the  indignation  of  Judge  Gray,  who 
spoke  sharply  of  the  cowardice  of  those 
who  instigated  such  proceedings.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  hearing  was 
adjourned  until  January  6th. 

^  -  ,       The    treaty    of    reciprocity 

p  j^j  with  Cuba  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  General 
Bliss  on  the  i6th,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  all  our  duties  on  Cu- 
ban products  by  20  per  cent.  In  return 
for  this  concession  there  is  to  be  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  20  per  cent,  of  Cuban 
duties  on  imports  from  this  country 
(tobacco  excepted),  with  reductions  of 
25,  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  rates  on 
certain  groups  of  products.  Thus,  the 
reduction  of  40  per  cent,  applies  to  knit 
cotton  goods,  woolens,  silks,  and  pre- 
served fruits ;  under  the  reduction  of  30 
per  cent,  are  enumerated  shoes,  cutlery, 
photographs,  window  glass,  bottled  beer, 
butter,  preserved  vegetables,  paper,  and 
manufactures  of  hemp ;  and  the  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
duties  on  pottery,  salted  fish,  ships,  boats, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  whisky 
and  brandy.  The  President  will  not  send 
a  copy  to  the  House,  but  it  is  said  that 
action  relating  to  the  treaty  will  be  taken 
in  the  House  by  means  of  a  brief  gen- 
eral bill  of  approval.  The  press  of 
Havana  regards  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  with  satisfaction,  but  it  is  re- 
ported the  Nationalists  in  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress— who  resent  the  forced  resignation 
of  Sefior  Tamayo  from  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  Mayor  of  Havana 
for  his  conduct  during  the  recent  strike 
— will  oppose  a  ratification  of  it.     The 


Washington  Government  desires  early 
action,  in  order  that  negotiations  may 
promptly  be  undertaken  for  a  treaty  em- 
bodying the  provisions  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment,  especially  those  relating  to 
coaling  stations,  recent  events  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela  having  shown  the 
value  of  such  stations  in  Cuba.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  regard  the 
site  at  Guantanamo  with  especial  favor, 
but  are  inclined  to  give  up  the  site  at 
Nipe  for  one  on  the  north  coast  within 
a  short  distance  of  Havana.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  Cuban  Government  and 
people  to  the  use  of  a  site  at  Havana  will 
prevent  the  establishment  of  any  coaling 
station  there. — General  Gomez  and  the 
Veteran  Association  are  still  striving  to 
procure  pardons  for  the  strike  rioters  ar- 
rested and  awaiting  trial,  alleging  that 
they  caused  order  to  be  restored  only  by 
a  promise  that  no  one  should  be  prose- 
cuted. President  Palma  is  inclined  to 
leave  the  cases  with  the  courts. — At  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Commander  Mentz,  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  B.  F.  Butler,  Su- 
pervisor of  Elections,  have  been  arrested 
for  smuggling  large  quantities  of  liquors 
from  St.  Thomas  by  means  of  the  light- 
house tender  "  Laurel." 

Venezuela  """^  "^^'^  seems  assured  that 
the  most  critical  stage  of  the 
Venezuelan  situation  has  been  passrd. 
Last  week  President  Castro,  urged  by 
a  committee  of  the  leading  citizens  in 
Venezuela,  gave  the  United  States  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Bowen,  plenary  power  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
while  England  and  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  backed  up  b}^  Italy,  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  leave  the 
whole  controversy  to  arbitration.  Altho 
all  the  seaports  of  Venezuela  are  still 
blockaded  by  the  allied  fleet  and  altho  a 
voluminous  correspondence  may  be 
necessary  before  the  details  of  the  arbi- 
tration <:an  be  agreed  upon,  neverthe- 
less it  would  seem  at  the  present  writ- 
ing that  no  forcible  invasion  of  Vene- 
zuelan soil  will  be  attempted  nor  any 
blood  shed  in  battle.  In  Caracas,  how- 
ever, the  excitement  is  still  intense.  The 
people  have  virtually  declared  a  boycott 
against  all  English  and  German  goods 
and  it  is  said  that  already  the  loss  to 
England  and  Germany  on  this  account  is 
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far  greater  than  the  debts  they  are  try-  tives  of  the  foreign  Powers,  which  will 
ing  to  collect.    It  looks,  also,  as  tho  there  cause  hostilities  immediately  to  cease  and 
might  be  in  addition  a  general  sympa-  which  will  arrange  for  a  treaty  planned 
thetic  boycott  of  English   and   German  in  minutest  detail   for  the  carrying  out 
goods    in    several    of    the    other    South  of  the  award.    In  the  meantime  Admiral 
American  republics.   The  demonstrations  Dewey  has  maneuvered  his  huge  fleet  in 
in  Caracas  still  continue  and  the  fear  of  such  a  way  that  he  can  converge  on  the 
foreign  war  has  solidified  all  factions,  so  Venezuela  coast  with  his  most  powerful 
that   Castro   has   practically   unanimous  battleships  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice, 
support.    "  El  Mocho  "  (i.  e.,  the  "  cri;,)-  The  ''  Albany  "  has  already  been  sent  to 
pie,"  so-called  from  the  fact  that  he  his  Caracas  to  bring  Mr.  Bowen  a  naval  at- 
only  two  fingers  on  one  of  his  hands)  tache,  as  the  American  Legation  is  prac- 
received  a  tremendous  ovation  upon  be-  tically  a  hotel  now,  and    Mr.    Bowen's 
ing  liberated  by  Castro  from  prison  and  work  has  been  too  arduous  to  be  per- 
came  from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas,  where  formed  by  himself  and  the  office  force. 
he  swore  to  Castro  that  he  would  support  As  far  as  the  feelings  abroad  are  con- 
him,  while  the  latter  in  turn  replied  that  cerned  Italy  is  a  sort  of  silent  partner  in 
he  would  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.    Mr.  the  whole  movement  and  will  do  what- 
Bowen  has  received  a  document  signed  ever  England  and  Germany  agree  upon, 
by  Castro  and  the  Secretary    of    State,  The  English  people  seem  to  be  thorough- 
placing  the  entire  Venezuelan  case  in  his  ly  disgusted  with  the  part  taken  by  Eng- 
hands  and  requesting  that  lie  be  made  land  in  following  the  lead  of  Germany 
the  sole   arbitrator  of  the  dispute,     in  and  the  German  papers  resent  the  feeling 
case  England,  Germany    and    Italy    are  of  distrust  that  is  said  to  exist  against 
willing  to  accept  Mr.  Bowen,  it  is  sug-  them  in  this  country. 
gested  that  he  come  to  Washington  for  ^ 
a  conference  rather  than  have  the  repre-  -ru    1                •         -f  d    r 
sentatives  of  the  allied  governments  meet  English     ,            ,^  session  of  Parliament 
in  Caracas.    But  England  and  Germany  Affairs     {j^^  ^^  last  come  to  a  close      It 
have    made    a    very  shrewd   diplomatic  ^,,         ,    ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  f"y  ?,  ^'^^  ;P°^^ 
counter  move  in  requesting  that   Presi-  ^^^'  ^^^  retirement  of  Salisbury  from 
dent  Roosevelt  be  the  sole  arbitrator  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Government,  the  illness 
the  dispute.     They   feel  that   President  ^^^  coronation  of  the  King,  and  it  has 
Roosevelt's  decision  would    carry    such  Passed  the  Education  bill,  which,  to  judge 
weight  with  Castro  that  he   would  not  ^^^^  ^^^  opposition  it  aroused  in  and  out 
dare  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award,  where-  ^^  Parliament,  is  a  measure  of  extraordi- 
as  if  the  case  should  go  to  the  Hague  "^^^  importance  to  the  country.   Decem- 
Court,  as  Roosevelt  himself  and  the  ad-  ^^^   ^^^^  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
ministration  at  Washington  desire.  Gas-  ^^^^^   commission    until   February    17th. 
tro  would  not  be  so  likely  to  live 'up  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  speech  dealt  with  a  large  num- 
its   decision.     President  Roosevelt  does  ^^^  ^^  questions.     Of  the  state  of  afifairs 
not  want  to  assume  the  great  responsi-  ^"  South  Africa  it  says : 
bility  of  arbitration,  but    it    is    expected  "  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  hope 
that  he  will  accept  the  call  if  the  foreign  ^^^*  material  prosperity  greater  than  any  the 
governments  still  refuse  to  refer  the  mat-  '^^^"svaal   and   Orange   River   Colonies   have 
ter  to   The  Hague.     Other  reasons  are  ff  /^P^^^nced  may  visit  these  regions,  and  " 
given    in    Washington     why    President  ^hat  all  sections  of  the  population  may  live  to- 
Ror^c^-rolf   .1,^,11    ^       r    -^     j-icbiueiii  gether  in  friendship  for  each  other  and  loyalty 
Koosevelt  should   not  act  as  arbitrator,  to  the  Crown " 
It   seems   that   the    United    States    has  a    ^     r    1    '     ,    . 

claims  of  over  $1,000,000  against  Vene-  ^^  relation  of  the  Government 

zucla  and  President  Roosevelt  therefore  ^^  Venezuela  it  uses  these  words : 

ought    not    be    required    to    make    any  "  ^  regret  that  the  constant  complaints  which 

award  in  wliicli  his  country  is  so  directly  ^^  Government  found  it  necessary  to  address 

interested.      As  a  result  of  all  these  ne-  ^°  *'^^  Government  of  Venezuela  in  regard  to 

gotiations.  it  is  now  expected  that  a  nrn  ""Justifiable  and   arbitrary  acts  against   Brit- 

tocol  will  he  drawn  up  by  Mr   Bowen  in  ''^  ^"bjects  and  property  during  the  last  two 

belnlf  of  \^•,H■v,1M.  ,   -fi^          ^"wen  in  years  have  been  persistently  disregarded,  and 

belialt  ot   \MU/,iela  with  the  representa-  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  my  Govern- 
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ment,  acting  in  concert  with  that  of  his  Im-  the  heirs  to  preserve  the  various  title 
perial  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  which  <Jeeds  and  securities  intact  until  the  heirs 
also  has  serious  causes  for  complamt  agamst  became  of  age.  By  throwing  the  case 
the  repubhc,  to  msist  on  measures  of  redress."  -^^^^  litigation,  the  Humberts  managed  to 
It  alludes  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  treaty  as  have  an  empty  safe  sealed  up  by  the  Gov- 
promising  "to  secure  not  only  for  this  ernment,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  sup- 
country,  but  for  the  commerce  of  the  posed  securities  sealed  therein  raised 
world,  valuable  facilities  and  advan-  enormous  sums  of  money.  They  lived  in 
tages." — In  a  strike  on  the  Taff  Vale  Paris  in  the  most  lavish  style.  Be- 
Railway,  in  August,  1900,  the  Amalga-  fore  the  safe  was  opened  the  family  dis- 
mated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  estab-  appeared  from  Paris  in  a  mysterious 
lished  a  system  of  "  picketing  "  and  ter-  manner  and  there  have  been  continual 
rorism  to  prevent  new  men  from  taking  rumors  that  persons  high  in  authority 
the  places  of  the  strikers.  The  railway  were  associated  with  them  in  the  swindle 
entered  suit  against  the  society  for  £27,-  and  were  helping  to  keep  them  from 
000  damages,  and  on  December  19th  a  justice.  On  December  20th  the  family 
jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  were,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  ar- 
High  Court  of  Justice  returned  a  verdict  rested  in  Madrid,  where  they  appear  to 
in  favor  of  the  railway.  In  summing  up  have  lain  concealed  for  some  time.  Be- 
the  case  the  Justice  declared  there  was  fore  the  police  could  make  an  entrance 
overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the  into  their  house  it  is  supposed  that  they 
action  of  the  society  was  what  the  law  destroyed  a  number  of  valuable  papers, 
called  unlawful  conspiracy  to  molest  and  They  have  offered  no  resistance  to  ex- 
injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their  business,  tradition  and  will  be  carried  to  Paris  for 
The  decision  is  of  great  importance  in  trial  as  speedily  as  possible.  Their  atti- 
determining  the  responsibihty  of  labor  tude  is  a  threatening  one  and  they  declare 
organizations. — Dece--ber  20th  a  son  openly  that  when  brought  to  trial  they 
was  born  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  will  make  disclosures  involving  scandals 
Wales,  this  being  their  fifth  child. —  greater  than  those  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Strathfieldsaye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  mere  boast  re- 
Wellington,  with  its  park  of  1,100  acres,  mains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  Paris  is 
is  in  the  market  to  he  let.  This  superb  hugely  excited  over  the  prospect  of  the 
estate  was  given  to  the  great  Duke  of  coming  trial  and  sensation. 
Wellington  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ^ 
and  is  "  holden  of  the  Crown "  so  that  it  r^  ta  1  0.1 
cannot  be  sold.  The  German  Tariff    ^n    December     i8th 

^  and  Pontics           the    Bundesrath    ap- 
proved     the      lariiT 

Arrest  of  the     ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  remembered  that  bill,  which  had  been  sent  up  to  it  by  the 

Humberts       some  time  ago  Paris  was  Reichstag.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  prac- 

thrown  into  a  state  of  ex-  tically  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  meas- 

citement  by  the  detection  of  the  great  ure  as  it  actually  stands ;  even  the  Agra- 

Plumbert  swindle.    It  came  out  then  that  rians,  who  fought  most  bitterly  to  have 

M.  and  Mme.  Humbert,  Eva  Humbert  the  bill  passed,  find  much  to  complain  of 

and  the  three  D'Aurignacs  had  raised  in  now.     Especially  the  manner  in  which 

various  ways  some  $14,000,000  on  sup-  the  bill  was  forced  through  the  Reichstag 

posed  securities  in  a  sealed  safe.     Their  caused  murmuring  and  discontent.     By 

scheme  was  simple  and  ingenious.    They  the  new  rules  of  procedure  a  bill  may  be 

produced  first  a   will  signed  by  an  im-  passed   in   two   days,   providing   that   a 

aginary    American    millionaire,    Robert  single  day  elapses  between  the  second  and 

Henry  Crawford,  of  New  York,  who  left  third  reading.    By  the  use  of  such  a  clo- 

a  fortune  to  Therese  D'Aurignac,  now  sure  the  Tariff  bill  was  passed  as  a  whole 

Mme.  Humbert.     Soon  afterward  a  sec-  without  discussion  of  the  separate  items, 

ond  will  was  produced  dividing  the  es-  of  which  there  are  nearly  one  thousand, 

tate  between  Marie  D'Aurignac,  a  young-  This  new  method  of  procedure  is  really 

er    sister    of    Mme.    Humbert,  and  two  one  of  great  significance  in  German  gov- 

nephews  of  the  testator.     A  third  docu-  ernment.     Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the 

ment  afterward  appeared,  which  bound  Kaiser  have  the  right  of  absolute  veto  on 
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to  eat.  Count  Bobrikoff,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Finland,  was  early  aware  of  the 
peril  and  issued  an  appeal  for  help  in 
Russia.  The  province  and  certain  cities 
of  Finland  have  voted  sums  for  relief 
work,  which  amount  in'  all  to  $500,000, 
hardest  on  thrSockTists,  who  have  used  and  the  Russian  Government  has  drawn 
the  privileg-e  of  the  Reichstag,  by  which    up  a  plan  for  feedmg  the  people  who  are 


any  measure  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  so 
that  the  chief  function  of  the  Reichstag 
IS  that  of  debate,  and,  with  this  function 
curtailed  at  the  will  of  the  majority,  Far- 
liamentary  government  i"  Germany  has 
received  a  severe  blow.     The  blow  falls 


all  speeches  uttered  there  are  free  from 
attack  under  the  law  of  Use  Majeste,  to 
soread    their    opinions    throughout    the 


reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation.  Mean- 
while the  business  of  the  country  suffers 
lamentably    and     emigration    increases. 


countrv  The  indications  are  that  the  Up  to  November  17th  this  year  over 
1  ext  elections  will  be  extremely  bitter.  20,000  persons  had  left  the  country  via 
The  Socialists  will  fight  to  increase  their  Hango,  while  unknown  numbers  had 
numbers  in  the  Reichstag.  Herr  Bebel  crossed  over  to  Sweden  and  taken  pas- 
estimates  that  their  representation  will  sage  there, 
mount  from  58  members  to  90,  but  this 


^ 


estimate  is  probably  over-sanguine.   Herr 
Bernstein  looks  for  15  new  members.  On 


China 


When  Russia  took  Port  Arthur 
from  the  Japanese  it  was   stipu- 


the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  has  entered    lated  that  this  city  was  to  be  maintained 


into  a  campaign  a^airst  the   Socialists 
and    has    taken    the    incident   of     Herr 


as   a   commercial    port.     But    now    that 
Dalny  has  been  built  and  inhabited,  this 


Famine  in 
Finland 


The   people   of   Finland   are 


Krupp's  death  to  make  a  rally  against  stipulation  is  forgotten.  Port  Arthur 
their  inroads.  A  new  party  is  being  and  Dalny  are  to  change  places;  hence- 
formed  against  them.  Not  long  since  an  forth  the  former  will  be  merely  a  forti- 
appeal  was  circulated  by  the  members  of  fication,  whose  harbor  will  receive  Rus- 
the  Reichstag  organizing  a  campaign  sian  war  vessels,  and  whose  railway  will 
against  the  Social  Democrats  and  asking  be  for  the  transportation  of  Russian 
for  contributions  of  300,000  marks.  The  troops  exclusively,  whereas  Dalny  is  to 
circular  was  signed  by  many  well-known  be  the  commercial  terminus  of  the 
members  of  the  nobility  and  by  bankers,  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Another  act  of 
nianufacturers  and  other  leading  men.  Russia  in  Manchuria  is  causing  protest 
ji  from  Viceroy  Chang-Chi-Tung.   It  seems 

that  Russia  is  establishing  frontier  cus- 
tom houses  independent  of  the  Imperial 
suffering  from  a  famine  of  Maritime  Customs  Service,  and  against 
unusual  severity,  and  but  for  this  movement  the  Viceroy  has  memori- 
the  relief  promised  or  already  given  alized  the  Throne. — The  publication  in 
would  be  in  a  state  bordering  on  destruc-  London  of  a  Parliamentary  paper  con- 
tion.  The  difficulty  has  been  caused  by  taining  "  Correspondence  respecting  the 
the  continuous  cold  rains  and  the  early  Evacuation  of  Shanghai  "  makes  evident 
frost,  which,  together,  have  practically  the  obstacle  that  has  prevented  the 
ruined  the  crops  in  the  northern  part  of  prompt  evacuation  of  that  town.  When 
the  country.  Peas  and  beans  have  come  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  last  July,  received 
to  nothing,  the  potatoes  have  not  been  through  Sir  Ernest  Satow  an  appeal 
gathered,  and  the  hay  has  rotted  or  been  from  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  for  the 
swept  away  by  the  floods.  The  average  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from 
grain  crop,  which  is  estimated  at  a  value  Shanghai,  he  immediately  communicated 
of  $30,000,000,  does  not  this  year  rise  on  the  subject  with  the  various  Powers, 
above  $20,000,000.  Of  the  500  parishes  All  the  Powers  agreed  frankly  to  the 
in  Finland  about  194  are  nearly  destitute,  evacuation  excepting  Germany,  who  de- 
According  to  reports  to  the  Agricultural  manded  that  the  Peking  Government  and 
Board  received  from  140  of  these  suffer-  the  Yang-tsze  Viceroys  should  engage 
ing  parishes,  only  106  of  them  have  food  "  not  to  grant  to  anv  Power  special  ad- 
suppHes  which  will  last  until  Christmas,  vantages  of  a  political,  military,  mari- 
The  people  are  making  bread  of  unripe  time,  or  economic  nature,  nor  to  allow 
rye  and  barley,  which  the  horses  refuse  the  occupation  of  any  other  points  com- 
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manding  the  river,  either  below  or  above 
Shanghai."  In  regard  to  '*  economic  ad- 
vantages "  she  was  careful  to  explain 
that  only  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door  was  meant.  Her 
anxiety  was  "  to  see  that  no  state  ol)- 
tained  from  China,  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  compensation  for  the  evacuation  of 
Shanghai  as  would  benefit  that  state 
alone."  It  is  the  discussion  of  this  con- 
dition which  delayed  the  evacuation  of 
the  city.  The  German  proposal  more- 
over was  communicated  to  the  Japanese 
Government  before  it  reached  London. 
That  Government  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  their  Minister  in  London  to 
ascertain  whether  the  conditions  were  ac- 
ceptable to  Great  Britain.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  made  no  objection  to  the  reoccu- 
pation  proposal  and  expressed  his  con- 
currence in  the  desire  of  Germany  that 
none  of  the  states  concerned  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  "  compensation  "  inur- 
ing to  her  exclusive  benefit.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  German  Government  had 
laid  their  proposals  before  the  Imperial 
Government  in  Peking,  and  the  Chinese 
had  accepted  them.  This  they  denied  to 
.Sir  Ernest  Satow,  but  were  detected,  and 
naturally  Great  Britain  resented  their 
conduct. 

Catholic  Controversy     ^^'^'^     '^     probably 
in   France  ?^^^  ^  "3°^^  mterest- 

mg  religious  move- 
ment in  Christendom  at  present  than  the 
agitation  in  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France 
aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  theological 
training  and  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church.  The  gifted  leader  of  the  move- 
ment is  Archbishop  Mignot,  of  Albi, 
whose  reform  program  for  the  education 
of  the  priests  calls  for  the  most  radical 
change  in  the  prevailing  seminary  meth- 
ods, which  are  substantially  medieval  in 
character.  He  demands  further  that  the 
candidates  for  orders  should  pass  a  State 
examination  in  certain  branches,  also  that 
French  and  not  Latin  should  be  the  regu- 
lar medium  of  instruction ;  that  the  old 
scholastic  methods  of  teaching  should  be 
abolished ;  that  dogmas  should  be  accom- 
modated as  much  as  possible  to  modern 
thought;  that  exegetical  studies  should 
be  made  prominent ;  that  the  real  and  re- 
liable results  of  biblical  criticism  should 
be  accepted ;  and  that  the  idea  of  devel- 


opment should  receive  its  proper  place  in 
the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  the 
Church.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  such  views  should  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  more  conservatively  in- 
clined, and  their  positions  are  voiced  in 
a  special  work  of  Bishop  Turinaz,  of 
Nancy,  entitled  "  The  Perils  of  Faith  and 
Discipline  in  the  Church  of  France." 
Among  other  things  the  writer  says  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  France  is  simply  frightful 
(absolument  effrayante)  ;  that  the  Amer- 
icanists, since  their  official  condemnation, 
are  bolder  than  ever  before;  that  the  ef- 
fort is  put  forth  to  supplant  the  philos- 
ophy of  Thomas  by  that  of  Kant;  that 
the  dangerous  idea  of  relativity  in  refer- 
ence to  dogmas  is  being  introduced,  and 
that  the  radical  views  of  a  Wellhausen, 
Weizsacker  and  Harnack,  together  with 
their  critical  methods  and  scientific  re- 
sults, are  finding  their  way  into  the  ranks 
of  the  French  clergy.    He  says : 

"  I  am  most  profoundiy  convinced  that  the 
greatest  dangers  to  tlie  Catholic  Church  of 
France  at  present  do  not  come  from  without, 
but  from  withm.  They  consist  in  the  false 
and  dangerous  doctrines  which  affect  directly 
or  indirectly  the  very  faith  of  the  Church  and 
end  in  destroying  its  discipline,  and  which  aim 
to  radically  transform  the  seminary  method 
of  training  the  young  priests.  I  declare  be- 
fore God  that  I  would  rather  have  kept  si- 
lence ;  but  I  speak  because  no  other  voice  has 
been  heard  in  protest  against  this  dangerous 
movement." 

This  attack  of  Bishop  Turinaz  on  Arch- 
bishop Mignot  has  been  re-echoing 
through  the  clerical  press,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  the  former  as  to  the  significance 
.of  the  reform  movement  is  shared  by 
other  leaders.  Bourrier,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  claim  that  600 
priests  have  deserted  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  in  France  has  been  challenged 
deliberately  and  repeatedly,  reiterates  this 
claim,  states  that  the  most  significant  fact 
does  not  lie  in  this  numerical  loss  to  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  but  in  the  thorough 
arousing  of  the  priests  in  reference  to  the 
Jesuitic  and  ultramontane  pseudo  theol- 
ogy traditionally  taught  at  the  semina- 
ries. His  movement  is  substantially  not 
one  that  aims  to  overthrow  Rome,  but  to 
reform  along  evangelical  lines  the 
Church's  teachings  and  spirit. 


I    Would    Not    Lose    That    Romance    Wild 


By   John   Greenleaf   VVhittier 


[The  following  is  another  of  Whittier's  uncollected  poems,  written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  during  his  first  term  in  the  Haverhill  Academy.  In  one  or  two  stanzas  are  to  be  seen  traces  of 
that  ambition  for  fame  and  the  feeling  that  the  world  was  treating  him  harshly  which  are  shown  in 
most  of  his  letters  and  poems  of  that  period.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-five  there  came  a  complete 
change  over  his  spirit,  sweetening  all  the  springs  of  life.  It  was  this  change  which  no  doubt  influenced 
him  in  his  later  life  to  omit  from  his  collected  works  most  of  the  verses  written  previous  to  it.  The  pes- 
simism and  cynicism  of  his  youth  were  changed  to  a  sweet  charity  and  a  reasonable  optimism.  He  gave 
up  self-seeking  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  philanthropic  work.  This  most  patient,  sweet-tempered  of 
men  once  told  me  that  he  was  born  without  an  atom  of  patience  in  his  composition,  and  it  was  only  by 
constant  watchfulness  and  effort  that  he  kept  the  natural  impatience  of  his  temper  under  control, 
— Samuel  T.  Pickard.] 


I    WOULD  not  lose  that  romance  wild, 
That  high  and  gifted  feeling — 
The  power  that  made  me  fancy's  child, 
The  clime  of  song  revealing, 
For  all  the  power,  for  all  the  gold. 
That  slaves  to  pride  and  avarice  hold. 


I  know  that  there  are  those  who  deem 

But  lightly  of  the  lyre ; — 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  one  blissful  beam 

Of  song-enkindled  fire 
Steal  o'er  their  spirits,  as  the  light 
Of  morning  o'er  the  face  of  night. 


Yet  there's  a  mystery  in  song — 

A  halo  'round  the  way 
Of  him  who  seeks  the  muses'  throng — 

An  intellectual  ray, 
A  source  of  pure,  unfading  joy — 
A  dream  that  earth  can  ne'er  destroy. 

And  tho  the  critic's  scornful  eye 

Condemn  his  faltering  lay, 
And  tho  with  heartless  apathy 

The  cold  world  turn  away — 
And  envy  strive  with  secret  aim 
To  blast  and  dim  his  rising  fame ; 


Yet 


Yet  fresh  amid  the  blast  that  brings 

Such  poison  on  its  breath, 
Above  the  wreck  of  meaner  things, 

His  lyre's  unfading  wreath 
Shall  bloom  when  those  who  scorned  his 

lay 
With  name  and  power  have  passed  away. 

Come  then,  my  lyre,  altho  there  be 

No  witchery  in  thy  tone ; 
And  tho  the  lofty  harmony 

Which  other  bards  have  known, 
Is  not,  and  cannot  e'er  be  mine. 
To  touch  with  power  those  chords  of 
thine — 

Yet  thou  canst  tell  in  humble  strain, 

The  feelings  of  a  heart, 
Which  tho  not  proud,  would  still  disdain 

To  bear  a  meaner  part 
Than  that  of  bending  at  the  shrine 
Where  their  bright  wreaths  the  muses 
twine. 

Thou  canst  not  give  me  wealth  or  fame ; 

Thou  has  no  power  to  shed 
The  halo  of  a  deathless  name 

Around  my  last  cold  bed ; 
To  other  chords  than  thine  belong 
The  breathings  of  immortal  song. 


come,   my   lyre!   some   hearts   may 
beat 
Responsive  to  thy  lay ; 
The  tide  of  sympathy  may  meet 

Thy  master's  lonely  way ; 
And  kindred  souls,  from  envy  free, 
May  listen  to  its  minstrelsy. 

Havkrhill,  Eighth  Month,  1827. 
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Mr.     Morgan    as    a    Financier 

By  Edward  Sherwood  Meade 

[Mr.  Meade  is  an  instructor  in  commerce  and  industry  in  ttie  Wiiarton  School  of  Finance  and 
lOconomy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  is  the  author  of  several  well-known  books  and  arti- 
cles on  liuancial  and  industrial  topics,  and  has  published  an  elaborate  study  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.     This  article  will  be  concluded  next  week. — Editou.] 

IT    is    the    purpose    of    this    paper    to  poration,  the  stockholder  is  a  proprietor 

present  in  brief  outline  the  more  im-  and  his  title  to  dividends  is  entirely  de- 

portant   achievements  of    Mr.   J.   P.  pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  directors. 

Morgan  from    1895  to   1902.     It  is  not  The  railway  enterprises  which  were  so 

designed    in    any    way    as    a    character  largely   in   default   from    1893   to   1897, 

sketch,  and  the  personality  of  the  subject  had  almost  exclusively  resorted    co    the 

will  not,  therefore,  be  considered.  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  in  order  to  ob- 

The  work  of  Mr.  Morgan  may  be  di-  tain  funds.     Bonds,  because  of  their  sup- 

vided  as  follows  :      ( i )     Reorganization  posed  security  of  a  mortgage,  had  always 

of    railway    companies;    and,   (2),  con-  been   popular   with   the   public,   and   the 

solidation  of  transportation  and  manufac-  controlling   interests   of   many   railroads 

turing  companies.           .  had  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of  this 

After  the  panic  of  1893  the  property  prejudice  in  favor  of  securities  carrying 
of  a  large  number  of  railway  companies  a  fixed  charge,  to  impose  upon  these  com- 
passed into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  ow-  panics  a  burden  of  debt  which  was  often 
ing  to  the  inability  of  the  proprietary  heavier  than  they  could  carry.  In  ad- 
companies  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  dition  to  first  mortgage  bonds,  second 
which  had  been  issued.  At  one  time  and  third  mortgage  bonds  were  often  is- 
52,000  miles  of  road  were  in  the  posses-  sued  upon  the  same  property ;  and  after 
sion  of  the  courts.  The  causes  of  this  that,  the  whole  structure  was  frequently 
wholesale  bankruptcy  were  numerous,  blanketed  by  a  general  mortgage  bond. 
The  business  depression  which  followed  secured  by  any  property  which  was  not 
the  panic  of  1893  was  responsible  for  already  mortgaged  to  some  creditor, 
the  majority  of  these  failures  by  the  re-  There  were  also  terminal  mortgages, 
duction  in  traffic  which  it  produced,  equipment  mortgages  and  divisional 
Some  important  failures  were  due  to  the  mortgages,  all  represented  by  bonds  in 
financial  stringency  of  the  period,  which  the  hands  of  investors  and  all  contribut- 
prevented  certain  companies,  for  exam-  ing  to  increase  the  drain  of  interest  pay- 
pie,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  from  rais-  ment.  Besides  these  there  were  income 
ing  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  work  bonds,  whose  interest  was  conditioned 
of  construction.  Bad  management  was  upon  earnings,  but  whose  principal  was 
accountable  for  others ;  the  bankruptcy  secured  by  a  mortgage  lien.  After  the 
of  the  Reading  being  the  most  conspicu-  bonds  came  the  stock,  whose  holders 
ous  example.  The  underlying  cause  of  usually  waited  in  vain  for  the  dividends 
all  these  bankruptcies,  however,  of  which  which  were  ordinarily  intercepted  by  the 
specific  influences  were  only  reflection,  claim  of  some  mortgage, 
was  the  fact  that  the  original  capitaliza-  Some  of  these  railways  at  the  time  of 
tion  of  the  corporation  included  amounts  their  bankruptcy  ran  through  a  country 
of  bonded  indebtedness,  whose  interest  as  yet  sparsely  settled,  and  which  fur- 
charges  were  too  heavy  for  the  profits  nished  a  traffic  whose  amount  was  highly 
of  the  companies,  reduced  as  they  were  irregular — a  country  of  immense  possi- 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  recurrence  of  bilities,  as  yet  imperfectly  realized, 
business  depression.  Others,  such  as   the  Reading,  were  de- 

The  distinction  between  the  liability  of  pendent  upon  the  marketing  of  a  single 

stock  and  of  bonds  is  one  of  enforce-  product.     As  a   result,  the  earnings   of 

ment.    The  creditor  can  enforce  his  claim  these  roads  were  highly  irregular,  fluc- 

upon  the  property  of  the  defaulting  cor-  tuating  within  wide  limits  and  likely  at 
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any  time  to  fall  below  the  dead  line  of 
bankruptcy.  Moreover,  the  heavy  de- 
mands upon  earnings  for  interest  pay- 
ment interfered  with  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure upon  improvements  by  these 
over-bonded  corporations,  whose  physical 
condition,  in  consequence,  left  much  to 
ho  desired.     Added  to  excessive  interest 


enormous  mass  of  collaterals  anci  invest- 
ments were  within  a  short  time  rendered 
entirely  unavailable. 

The  financial  situation  of  many  Amer- 
ican railway  companies  after  1893  was 
mdeed  desperate.  Their  property  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  The  claims 
of  their  creditors  far  exceeded  the  value 


J.    PIERPONT   MORGAN 


diar^^cs  and  inferior  equipment,  frequent 
outbreaks  of  cut  throat  competition  de- 
pressed the  earnings  of  companies  al- 
ready imperiled  by  too  manv  obligations. 
The  result  of  this  complication  of 
financial  diseases,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  general  collapse  of  these  over-bonded 
corporations  and  the  practical  destruc- 
tion at  least  for  the  time  being  of  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  iIkmi  securities.     An 


of  the  property  by  which  the  claims  were 
supposed  to  be  secured.  Their  cars  and 
engines,  their  road  beds  and  bridges 
required  a  large  expenditure  to  put  them 
into  proper  condition,  and  the  future 
promised  nothing  better  than  the  past 
had  brought  forth. 

At  the  present  time  the  bonds  of  these 
companies  are  among  the  safe  invest- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
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the  stocks  have  either  reached  that  con-  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
(lition  or  are  approaching  it.  Their  tives  of  the  different  interests  to  deposit 
railroad  pro])erty  has  been  brought  to  their  securities  with  the  committee  of  re- 
a  state  approaching  perfection ;  their  organization,  and  this  they-  would,  as  a 
finances  are  conservatively  managed  ;  rule,  refuse  to  do,  unless  given  assurance 
competition  among  them  has  been  that  no  special  sacrifices  would  be  re- 
checked  and  controlled,  and  their  future  quired  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
is  reasonably  assured.  The  transforma-  unwillingness  of  the  creditors  and  stock- 
tion  was  very  largely  due  to  the  process  holders  to  make  sacrifices,  altho  previ- 
of  reorganization  through  which  they  ous  reorganizations  had  been  success- 
passed;  and  the  man  to  whom  the  credit  fully  carried  through,  because  the  plans 
for  the  work  of  reorganization  was  chief-  had  been  defective  they  had  only  paved 
ly  due  was  Mr.  Morgan.  the  way  to  another  collapse.  The  prin- 
The  contrast  between  the  financial  sit-  cipal  defects  in  the  reorganizations  had 
nation  of  certain  leading  American  rail-  been  as  follows :  (  t  )  They  had  left  in- 
ways  in  1895  and  1902  can  be  best  under-  terest  charges  too  high  for  net  earnings ; 
stood  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  (2)  they  had  failed  to  provide  funds  for 
their  stocks  for  the  month  preceding  re-  necessary  improvements;  (3)  they  had 
organization  with  the  present  values.  turned  back  the  property  to  the  corpora- 

„        ^,      „        ^^  tion  before  its  financial  renovation    had 

December,   December,  ,             .    ,,                       i-   i      i        0^1        -r-»        i- 

1895.        16.1902.  been  fully  accomplished.      I  he  Readmg, 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.    14             78  7-16  .',^^  t?„-       .1.^    Af^Vn'cr^n     Tr^x^f^]'o    Rr   ^onta 

Northern    Pacific 3  11-16  93  5-16  lUC   ±Lrie,   tne   AtcniSOn,    1  Opeka   CZ   ^^anta 

Reading 7  11-16  56  9-16  Pe  and  the  Northern  Pacific  were  amone 

Southern  Railway SVs          29  3-16  ,    '                    .            ,  .         ,  ^^^^^;-  wci  c  amuuj^ 

Erie  12%        29 15-16  the  Companies  which  had  been  reorgan- 

Union  Pacific Sy,          94 15-16  -^^^  i^^f^^.^  ^^^  ^^^-^  ^f   jg^^^  f^^.^^^  ^^e 

The  improvement  in  the  value  of  these  work  to  be  done  over  again, 

stocks  represents  approximately  the  im-  Mr.    Morgan's    methods    were    more 

provement  in  the  value  of  their  property,  thorough  going.    In  every  reorganization 

The  vast  change  in  the  financial  condi-  with  which  his  firm  has  been  connected 

tion  is  apparent.     The  average  increase  four  objects  have  been  kept. in  view: 

in  the  value  of  the  stocks  is  $54.81.  (i)   The  payment  of  the  floating  debt. 

Four  of  these  companies  were  reorgan-  (2)   The  provision  of  funds  for  better- 

ized  by  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.*  ments  and  working  capital. 

The   methods   employed   were   so   strik-  (3)   The  reduction  of  interest  charges 

ingly  successful  that  it  is  worth  while  within    a    conservative   estimate    of    net 

briefly  to  consider  them.  earnings. 

In  order  that  these  companies  should  (4)"  The  placing  of  the  property  in 
be  reorganized,  it  was  necessary  to  deal  the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  cred- 
with  many  conflicting  interests.  The  se-  itors  until  its  future  was  assured, 
curities  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  These  purposes  have  been  assured  by 
for  example,  were  held  by  ten  sets  of  levying  assessments  upon  the  stockhold- 
owners  and  creditors.  Some  of  the  credi-  crs,  by  persuading  the  holders  of  junior 
tors  held  mortgages  on  divisions  of  the  bonds,  such  as  second  and  third  mort- 
road,  others  on  its  terminals,  others  again  gage,  to  accept  stock  in  satisfaction  of 
on  the  entire  property,  subject  to  these  the  claims,  by  reserving  to  the  new  corn- 
underlying  liens.  Besides  the  mortgage  pany  the  right  to  issue  bonds  over  a 
creditors  there  were  the  holders  of  the  period  of  years  for  necessary  improve- 
floating  debt  of  the  company,  and  last  of  ments,  and  by  placing  the  stock  of  the 
all  came  the  stockholders,  the  owners,  reorganized  company  in  the  control  of  a 
To  reorganize  such  a  company,  to  place  voting  trust  until  by  the  payment  of  divi- 
it  upon  its  feet  as  a  going  concern  which  dends  upon  some  of  its  stocks  it  should 
would  be  safe  for  all  time  to  come  was  have  given  assurance  of  financial 
an  extremely  difficult  operation.  stability. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  reorganizers  These  measures  were  obviously  neces- 

*The    Reading,    Erie.    Southern    and    Northern  ^"^^^    ^^    any    SUCCessful    scheme   of    reor- 

racific.    Mr.  Morgan  was  also  concerned  in  a  num-  cranization.    The  Stockholders  as  its  own- 

ber  of  reorganizations  of  less  important  roads  than  uui                  -ji-j't.              i.u 

those  which  have  been  mentioned.  ers  should  be  required  to  discharge  the 
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most  pressing  claims  against  the  corpora- 
tion and  to  put  it  in  a  condition  where  it 
will  be  able  to  earn  its  interest  charges. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  they 
should  not  expect  to  retain  any  further 
interest  in  the  company.  If  they  pay 
their  assessment^  however,  their  chances 
for  recovering  their  losses  in  the  improv- 
ing value  of  the  reorganized  company  are 
good.  The  junior  bond  holder,  it  is 
equally  plain,  should  not  assert  his  claim 
to  a  fixed  charge,  which  the  corporation 
is  manifestly  unable  to  earn.  He  should 
exchange  his  position  of  creditor  for  that 
of  preferred  owner,  receiving  his  divi- 
dends before  the  old  stock  holders,  but 
relinquishing  his  right  to  throw  the  com- 
pany into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  when- 
ever it  is  unable  to  pay  him  interest. 

These  measures,  however,  altho  so  sim- 
ple and  necessary,  were  left  for  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  apply  on  a  large  scale.*  Previous 
reorganizers,  whether  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  bonds  or  because  creditors 
and  owners  lacked  confidence  in  these  pro- 
posals, had  never  squeezed  out  the  water 
from  the  bonded  debts  of  bankrupt 
properties,  nor  had  they  ventured  to  raise 
large  sums  from  the  stockholders.  By 
one  device  and  another,  by  funding  of 
floating  debt,  postponement  or  reduction 
of  interest,  adjustment  of  leases,  and 
what  not,  bankrupt  roads  had  been 
patched  up  only  to  totter  off  into  a  new 
bankruptcy.  In  none  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
reorganizations,  however,  has  there  been 
any  half  way  measures.  His  reputation 
as  a  conservative  and  successful  financier 
was  so  firmly  established  that  bondhold- 
ers' committees,  who  might  have  balked 
at  drastic  measures  when  proposed  by 
persons  of  lesser  weight,  gave  their  con- 
sent when  proposed  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
Stock  has  been  heavily  assessed  and  the 
claim  of  junior  bonds  has  been  reduced 
from  interest  to  dividends. 

The  principle  underlying  his  methods 
has  not  been  the  temporary  advantage 
of  the  owners  and  creditors,  but  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  corporation,  up- 

•  lOxcluslve  credit  should  not  be  given  to  Mi\ 
Mpigan  for  the  reorganizations  of  this  period. 
M  r'"7L.'"  fills  worlt  was  so.  large  as  to  warrant 
hlH  IdcntllU-ation  with  Its  success.  Where  otlier 
reoignnl/.i.rs  did  not  follow  his  methods  thev  failed 

1  rV'Hl)'';)"";'V/"'*"'-  '^  «'^""'^  «'«o  l^e  noted  to 
hl8  CI  edit     hat  the  four  leading  railways  which  he 

mo;t^"o"f'ThV\'rhLT"^i  "^^""^  ^'^^'"y  involved  thin 
n^  fh„  J  "^  ''^^^''  bankrupts  and  the  task  of  plac- 
id mo?;.  dKu'lt^""^  '"'•"  ^'"^  '^"'^  '-^"^^^'^^  «'• 


on  whose  continued  prosperity  the  value 
of  its  bonds  and  stocks  must  ultimately 
depend.  Their  complete  success  appears 
in  the  excellent  financial  condition  of 
these  former  bankrupts.  The  combined 
surplus  of  the  four  companies  mentioned 
as  having  been  reorganized  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan over  interest  charges  in  1901  as 
stated  in  their  reports  was  $16,228,863,* 
and  their  actual  surpluses  were  undoubt- 
edly much  larger. 

These  reorganizations  have  also  bene- 
fited the  companies  by  making  possible 
the  lavish  expenditures  upon  improve- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
properties  to  physical  perfection.  Re- 
lieved from  the  pressing  claims  of  in- 
terest payment,  the  officers  were  free  to 
devote  their  earnings  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property.  The  managers  of 
the  reorganization  were,  moreover,  care- 
ful to  place  men  in  control  who  could 
be  trusted  to  follow  a  conservative  policy 
in  the  distribution  of  profits.  These  se- 
lections could  be  made  because  the  vot- 
mg  power  of  the  stock  had  in  every  case, 
as  already  stated  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  pledged  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  reorganization.  By 
this  device  the  stockholders,  while  they 
received  any  dividends  which  might  be 
declared,  were  powerless  to  interfere,  by 
a  premature  clamor  for  dividends,  with 
the  far  reaching  plans  which  the  reor- 
ganization committee  had  formed  for 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  property. 

These  voting  trusts  were  made  to  con- 
tinue until  a  certain  number  of  dividends 
had  been  paid  on  a  certain  stock.  Since  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  directors  and  since  the 
directors  were  selected  by  the  voting  trus- 
tees, controlled  by  the  reorganization 
managers,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy 
of  the  roads  for  an  indefinite  period  was 
placed  in  their  hands.  Invariably  has  this 
great  power  been  exercised  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  property.  Under  the 
operation  of  these  voting  trusts  the  way, 
structure  and  equipment  of  certain  rail- 
roads, notably  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  and 
the  Southern  Railway,  have  been  largely 
reconstructed,  and  these  costs  of  opera- 
tion have  been  greatly  reduced. 


*  This  includes  the  surplus  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany which  owns  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad. 
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The  limitations  of  thi&  article  do  not 
j::ive  space  to  mention  the  other  features 
of  the  era  of  reorganization.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  in  concluding  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  that  the  reorganization  of 
American  railways  from  1895  to  1897, 
in  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  leading 
factor,  was  a  financial  achievement 
among  the  most  noteworthy  of  modern 
times.  It  deserves  to  rank  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  indemnity  or  the 
refunding  of  the  United  States  debt.  It 
is  noteworthy  not  merely  in  the  amount 
of  securities  involved  and  the  many  con- 
flicting interests  which  were  reconciled, 


but  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
j;rinciples  which  guided  its  managers  in 
their  actions.  Its  result  has  made  a  re- 
currence of  the  railway  bankruptcies  of 
ten  years  since  among  the  remote  possi- 
bilities. It  has  reduced  railway  indebt- 
edness within  the  limit  of  railway  earn- 
ings. It  has  placed  the  largest  financial 
interest  in  the  United  States  on  a  firm 
and  enduring  foundation  of  permanent 
solvency.  Mr.  Morgan's  share  in  this 
great  work,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
result  of  the  enterprises  which  he  has 
recently  launched,  will  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  the  world's  financiers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Year    in    Trade    and    Finance 

By  Frank  D.   Root 


IN  comparing  the  record  of  this  year's 
financial  and  industrial  activity  with 
that  of  the  year  preceding,  we  should 
remember  that  190  [  was  a  year  of  great 
undertakings  and  enormous  growth.  The 
bank  clearings  of  the  country  had  risen 
to  118  billions,  (from  86,)  the  sales  of 
stocks  at  New  York  to  265  millions  of 
shares,  (from  138,)  and  the  output  of 
pig  iron  from  13,789,000  to  15,878,000 
tons.  An  unprecedented  increase  of  rail- 
road earnings  had  followed  large  annual 
increases  since  1896,  the  addition  for  the 
five  years  being  estimated  at  $580,000,- 
000  gross  and  $232,000,000  net.  In  that 
year  the  movement  for  consolidating  the 
railroads  had  made  remarkable  progress, 
shown  chiefly  by  purchases  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  district,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  absorption  of  the  Burlington  by 
the  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  al- 
liance, (with  the  attendant  corner  of 
Northern  Pacific  shares,)  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company.  The  great  Steel  Corporation 
had  been  formed ;  Mr.  Morgan  had 
bought  the  Leyland  line  of  steamships 
for  the  combination  afterward  to  be 
made ;  and  in  New  York  there  had  been 
a  consolidation  of  banks,  with  some  not- 
able increases  of  capital,  to  facilitate  the 
great  operations  in  which  American 
financiers  were  engaged. 


Altho  the  bank  clearings  of  190 1  so 
far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year, 
those  of  1902  do  not  fall  below  them. 
In  eleven  months  they  have  shown  a 
slight  increase,  for  the  entire  country, 
and  a  growth  of  about  6^  per  cent,  out- 
side of  New  York.  Sales  of  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Exchange  have  been  re- 
duced, (from  249,000,000  shares  to  172,- 
000,000,  in  eleven  months;)  but  the  total 
for  the  full  year  will  exceed  that  of  any 
other,  except  1901.  Gross  earnings  of 
the  railroads  are  larger  than  last  year's 
(by  about  8  per  cent.,  for  nine  months,) 
but  the  increase  of  net  earnings  will  be 
small,  owing  mainly  to  expenditures  for 
improvements,  and  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  traffic.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  roads  have  been  so  choked  with 
freight  that  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion could  not  be  met.  At  one  time,  near 
Pittsbtirg,  thirty  miles  of  loaded  cars 
were  waiting  to  be  moved.  Thousands 
of  additional  cars  were  needed,  but  the 
manufacturers  could  not  supply  them. 
The  leading  locomotive  company  ceased 
to  bid  for  foreign  orders,  because  it  had 
a  year's  work  on  hand  for  the  roads  at 
home.  A  new  record  was  made  by  the 
output  of  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  (8,808,000  tons;)  and  the  rate 
of  production  thereafter  pointed  to  a 
total  of  17,500,000  tons.     Even  this  un- 
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surpassed  output  was  not  sufficient  to  ley  by  some  great  system  seems  to  be  at 
supply  the  wants  of  manufacturers,  and  hand.  Control  of  Louisville  and  Nash- 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  were  ville  was  wrested  from  the  Belmont  man- 
imported,  agement  by  John   W.   Gates,   who  was 

With  respect  to  these  and  other  essen-  looking  about  for  unconsidered  trifles  in 
tial  parts  of  the  record,  the  present  year  the  way  of  railroads  that  could  be  Cap- 
does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  1901.  tured.  Having  bagged  his  game,  he 
A  diminution  of  such  speculation  in  found  the  load  too  heavy  and  placed  the 
stocks  as  was  seen  in  that  year  is  by  no  property  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
means  a  sign  of  weakness.  Exports  have  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Atlantic 
declined  ($115,000,000  in  eleven  months)  Coast  Line.  Mr.  Gates's  efforts  stimu- 
and  imi)orts  have  increased  (by  $75,000,-  lated  speculation  in  April. 
000;)  but  $85,000,000  of  the  loss  of  ex-  The  harmony  established  by  commu- 
l)orts  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is  clearly  nity  of  interest  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
traccd  to  the  failure  of  last  year's  corn  turbed  in  the  East  by  the  projected  ex- 
crop  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  prices  tension  of  Mr.  Gould's  large  railway 
of  beef  and  cattle.  A  great  demand  at  system  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  Balti- 
home,  with  high  prices,  while  European  more.  This  extension  will  soon  be  corn- 
prices  were  falling,  has  checked  our  ex-  ])leted  by  means  of  the  West  Virginia 
l)orts  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  manufac-  Central  and  the  Western  Maryland,  now 
tures  into  which  these  enter.  At  the  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Gould  and 
same  time  this  domestic  demand  has  in-  his  associates.  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
rreased  imports  not  only  of  crude  iron  pany,  not  relishing  either  this  extension 
and  steel,  but  also  of  other  materials  used  or  the  approaching  acquisition  of  a  Gould 
by  manufacturers.  A  reduction  of  the  terminal  at  Pittsburg,  gave  notice  of  a 
excess  of  exports  from  $527,000,000  to  termination  of  the  contract  under  which 
$337,000,000  in  eleven  months  does  not  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
show  that  our  invasion  of  foreign  mar-  (a  Gould  corporation)  has  been  using 
kets  has  been  checked  by  anything  ex-  the  Pennsylvania's  right  of  way.  At  the 
ccpt  our  own  prosperity.  Last  year's  end  of  the  year  this  matter  is  in  litiga- 
great  shortage  of  corn  has  been  followed  tion. 

this  year  by  a  crop  (2,542,000,000  bush-  Increases  of  dividends  were  announced 

els)  surpassing  any  that  preceded  it,  ac-  by    several    railroad    companies    in    the 

companied  by  a  record-breaking  crop  of  course  of  the  year ;  but  the  general  in- 

oats.  a  crop  of  potatoes  showing  an  in-  crease  of  wages  was  of  more  importance, 

crease  of  50  per  cent.,  and  more  new  Altho  some  advances  had  been  made  by 

wheat  than  has  been   harvested  in  any  other  companies,  the  movement  became 

other  year  except  1898  and  1901.     The  universal  only  after  the   Pennsylvania's 

export  trade  in  corn   has  already  been  voluntary  addition  of  to  per  cent,  to  the 

revived.  wages  of  its  men,  in  November.     It  is 

The  gradual  consolidation  of  railroad  estimated  that  by  the  wage  additions  of 
Imes  was  not  interrupted  by  the  Gov-  the  year,  the  annual  payments  to  rail- 
crnnient's  suit  (begun  in  March)  against  road  employees  have  been  increased  by 
the  Northern  Securities  merger;  but  this  $50,000,000".  Many  industrial  corpora- 
year  s  transfers  of  control  have  involved  tions  had  already  given  increases,  be- 
the  absorption  of  no  large  railway  sys-  cause  of  the  higher  cost  of  living.  In 
terns  except  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  March,  Mr.  Borden's  ^rant  of  10  per 
and  the  Plant  group,  both  of  which  have  cent,  in  his  mills  at  Fall  River  set  an  ex- 
been  taken  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  ample  which  substantially  the  entire 
Ihe  Kock  Island  system  has  been  en-  Northern  cotton  mill  industry  was  con- 
larged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Choctaw,  strained  to  follow. 

Oklalionia  &  Gulf  and  other  roads,  and  Until  the  safety  of  the  crops  was  as- 

also    subjected    by    the  aggressive  and  sured,  the  course  of  the  market  for  se- 

speculative  persons    who  control  it  to  a  curities  was  not  very  seriously  affected 

stock   and   bond    reorganization     which  by  events ;  and  sales  of  shared  at  New 

was  not   regarded   with   favor  by   con-  York  in  the  first  five  months  were  only 

servative  financiers.     At  the  end  of  the  80,000.000,   against    156,000.000   in    the 

ar  tlic  absorption  of  the  Hocking  Val-  corresponding  months'of  190T.     In  this 
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review  only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  the   required    reserve.      Secretary   Shaw 

to  the  temporarily  depressing  effect  of  was  using  all  available  devices  to  give 

the  announcement,   in  February,  of  the  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  circulation  of 

President's    instructions   concerning   the  the  public  funds,  then  being  drawn  daily 

suit    against    the     Northern     Securities  into  the  Treasury  vaults.     On  the  13th 

merger;  to  the  capture  of  the  Louisville  he   had    invited   all    banks    having    free 

and  Nashville  system  by  Mr.   Gates,  in  bonds  to  forward  them  as  security   for 

April ;    the   completion   of    the   Atlantic  deposits  of  this  locked-up  money.     Fol- 

Steamship  Trust ;  the  Steel  Corporation's  lowing  this,  he  offered  to  anticipate  the 

project  for  an  issue  of  $250,000,000  in  interest  on  bonds  even  up  to  June  30th  ; 

bonds,  and  the  first  decision   (in  June)  diverted  from  the  Treasury  to  the  banks 

against  that  issue ;  the  collapse  (in  May)  the    daily   receipts   of   internal    revenue, 

of    the    so-called    Webb-Meyer    stocks;  about  $500,000;  and  offered  to  buy  the 

and  the  beginning,  in  the  same  month,  of  5  P^r  cent,  bonds  of  1905. 

the  great  anthracite  coal  strike,  the  effect  These  measures  gave  scarcely  any  re- 

of  which  upon  the  coal  road  shares,  then  Hef.    On  the  27th,  the  New  York  reserve 

and  in  later  months,  was  unexpectedly  had  been  restored,  with  more  than  $3,- 

slight.     There  were  abundant  proofs  of  200,000  to  the  good,  but  on  Monday,  the 

industrial  activity  and  a  great  demand  for  29th,   the  market  broke  again,  and  the 

consumption.     A   prospect  of  dragging  outlook   was  discouraging.     That  night 

litigation  affecting  railroad  mergers  and  the  Secretary  decided  to  go  further.  On 

rebates   had   little   effect   upon   trade   in  the   following   morning   he   gave   notice 

securities.  that  he  would  permit  the  substitution  of 

In  July  a  promise  of  great  crops  im-  first-class    State    and    municipal    bonds, 

parted   strength   to    the   market.      Easv  within    certain   limitations,    for   Govern- 

rates  for  loans  on  call  stimulated  specu-  ments  then  held  as  security  for  circula- 

lation,  and  large  advances  were  recorded  tion,  if  the  banks  making  this  substitu- 

throughout  the  active  list.     Even  higher  tion   would   use   the   regained   bonds   in 

prices  were  reached  in  August,  as  the  taking  out  more  circulating  notes.     He 

expectation  of  abundant  crops,  and   of  also  released  the  banks  from  the  require- 

an  unequaled  harvest  of  corn,  was  about  ment   that   they   should   hold   a    reserve 

to  be  realized.  against  the   funds  deposited   with   them 

But    the    bank  reserves  were  falling,  by  the  Treasury,  thus  increasing  the  sum 

This  speculation  for  the  rise  was  taking  available    for    loans    by    v$40.ooo,ooo    in 

place  at  a  time  when  the  annual  demand  New  York  alone.     Both  of  these  execu- 

in  the  West  and  vSouth  for  currency  to  tive  acts  were  of  doubtful  legality,  but 

move  the  crops  was  reducing  the  supply  both  were  in  accord  with  sound  common 

of  money  in  the  East.    Growing  imports  sense  and   strictly   within   the   limits   of 

of    dutiable    goods    were    forcing    the  safety.     The  deposits  were  already  fully 

Treasury  to  withdraw  from   the  banks  secured  by  bonds.     Thus  the  Secretary 

money  which  was  needed  by  both  the  increased   the   note   circulation   by  $26,- 

buyer  of  crop  products  and  the  trader  000,000,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  paid 

in  securities.    In  March  Secretary  Shaw  $22,000,000  for  bonds.     On  the  30th  an 

had  ceased  to  buv  bonds.     The  price  of  upward  reaction  in  the  market  was  proof 

them  was  high.    While  the  Treasurv  was  that  at  last  some  effective  relief  had  been 

buying  it  would  continue  to  be  high,  to  given. 

the  prejudice  of  note  circulation ;  for  the  These  financial  convulsions  took  place 

banks    had    been    retiring    their    circu-  while   the   trade    and    industries   of   the 

lating  notes  as  fast  as  the  law  would  per-  country    were     in    excellent     condition, 

mit,  in  order  that  they  might  sell   the  They -were  caused  in  part  by  the  very 

bonds    thus    regained,    or   use   them    as  prosperity  the  continuance  of  which  was 

security    for    deposits    of    Government  menaced  by  them ;  for  the  locking  up  of 

funds.  customs  revenue  was  due  chiefly  to  the 

Beginning  in  September,  the  course  of  enlarged  imports  of  manufacturers'  ma- 

the  securities  market  set  forth  the  great  terials  and  of  other  products  which  our 

financial  lesson  of  the  year  IQ02.     The  own  factories  could  not  promptly  supply. 

New  York  bank  statement  of  September  Prosperity,  as  shown  in  huge  crops  that 

20th  revealed  a  deficit  of  $1,642,000  in  must  be  moved,  was  depleting  the  re- 
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serves  of  Eastern  banks.  In  New  York,  the  beginning  of  1899,  accompanied  by 
buying  for  investment  was  mixed  with  no  increase  of  the  banks'  specie  and  legal 
mere  speculation,  of  course,  and  there  tenders.  He  also  showed  that  the  banks' 
may  have  been  a  somewhat  too  liberal  reserve  had  fallen  in  the  same  period 
expansion  of  loans  for  promoters'  proj-  from  33  to  less  than  21  per  cent.,  and  that 
ects  and  syndicate  operations.  In  the  on  September  15th  the  reserve  in  not 
absorption  of  new  industrial  and  other  one  of  the  three  central  reserve  cities  was 
shares  by  the  country  it  is  quite  probable  up  to  the  legal  requirement,  while  there 
that  the  limit  had  been  reached.  But  the  was  a  deficiency  in  22  of  the  other  30  re- 
practices  of  speculators  should  be  no  ex-  serve  cities. 

cuse  for  the  existence  of  laws  that  lock        Such  a  warning,  from  the  Vice-Presi- 

up  public  money  when  it  is  most  needed  dent  of  the  greatest  of  our  banks — the 

in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  which  tend  National    City,    controlled   by   the   most 

to  contract  the  volume  of  currency  when  powerful    capitalists    in    America — had 

an  expansion  of  it  is  demanded  for  the  weight  derived  from  the  speaker's  asso- 

public  good.     The  repeated  and  earnest  ciations  as  well  as  his  statistics.  It  should 

recommendations    of    Treasury    Secre-  have    restrained    some    who    have    since 

taries  and  Comptrollers  of  the  Currency,  learned  by  experience  that  with  the  banks 

now  supplemented  by  the  admirable  re-  of  New  York  a  stern  conservatism  will 

port  of  a  committee   (including  ex-Sec-  for  the  present  be  the  rule.     That  wise 

retaries  Gage  and  Fairchild)  of  the  New  caution  is  required  has  been  shown  by  the 

York    Chamber    of    Commerce,    clearly  depression  and  recovery  due  to  events  in 

point  the  way  to  the  removal  of  unwise  Venezuela,  and  by  the  recent  creation  of 

restrictions  upon  note  circulation,  and  to  a  bankers'  fund  of  $50,000,000  for  use 

an  improvement  of  the  currency  by  safe  in  an  emergency. 

additions  that  shall  expand  and  contract  Present  conditions  promise  continued 
automatically,  in  response  to  trade's  prosperity  in  the  year  to  come.  Clear- 
varying  demands.  ings  and  trade  reports  show  persistent 
Since  September  the  securities  market  activity.  The  railroads,  whose  earnings 
has  been  very  sensitive,  owing  mainly  to  in  1902  have  surpassed  those  of  1901, 
the  condition  of  reserves.  The  severe  will  begin  the  new  year  with  improved 
liquidation  of  the  first  half  of  November  equipment  and  facilities,  with  employees 
was  jn  no  degree  due  to  the  result  of  the  stimulated  by  higher  wages,  and  with  a 
election,  or  to  the  condition  of  business  prospect  of  enlarged  freight  traffic,  due 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  to  great  crops  and  the  orders  that  en- 
progress  of  it  the  railroad  companies  gage  the  full  capacity  of  important  indus- 
were  voluntarily  increasing  the  wages  of  tries  for  even  twelve  months  ahead, 
their  men  by  10  per  cent.,  railroad  lines  President  Cassatt  sees  this  prolonged 
were  blockaded  by  a  congestion  of  prosperity  swelling  the  Pennsylvania 
freight,  and  President  Cassatt  was  say-  Railroad's  income  for  at  least  two  years, 
ing  that  the  prosperity  his  company  was  Demand  at  home  still  outruns  supply  at 
sharing  with  its  employees  must  con-  our  iron  furnaces  and  steel  factories.  The 
tinue  for  two  years  if  existing  contracts  great  Steel  Corporation  has  on  hand  un- 
werc  not  broken.  This  liquidation  was  filled  orders  for  ^,280,000  tons  of  its  prod- 
not  regarded  by  the  banks  with  appre-  ucts.  Locomotive  companies,  car  mak- 
licnsion  or  even  much  disapproval.  They  ers  and  rail  mills  have  contracts  enough 
were  willing  that  pool  makers  and  pirat-  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  year, 
ical  speculators  should  realize  the  folly  Altho  the  corn  fields  in  1901  vielded 
ot  niaking  new  projects  at  a  time  when  little  more  than  half  a  crop,  prosperitv 
le  lrea.survs  expedients  had  been  ex-  was  not  checked;  this  year's  crop  is  the 
nausted  and  a  careful  readjustment  of  largest  ever  known,  the  abundance  of 
nans  was  required      Much  influence  has  other  agricultural  products  gladdens  the 

vh    l7  ^'^""^^'Z    'y    ^?  ^^'  ^^^''^"^^  '"  ^^^"^^^'s  ^'^^^'  ^"d  fills  his  pocket.    A  re- 

n    Onf!^''   ^'""^^r^'^    (''}   Wilmin.gton,  cent  general  increase  of  wages,  said  to  be 

Ln  nL  n ''  ••^'.^    ^^^^^^oA    a    note    of  $50,000,000  a  year  in  the  railway  indus- 

crlTf^^.  'iP:a.'"^t  any  expansion  of  bank  try  alone,  increases  the  power  of  the  peo- 

cZcl^^Z       r       fV''^^^^^  pie  to  buv  and  consume.    If  prices  (now 

000.000  ,n  national  bank  liabilities  since  too  high)  of  some  commodities  decline, 
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this  will  be  no  sign  of  weakness.  The  the  banks  are  in  a  conservative  mood, 
industrial  fabric  is  sound  and  strong  at  there  are  signs  that  the  people  have  taken 
tl.3  base.  Such  danger  as  there  may  be  all  the  new  industrial  securities  they  can 
lies  in  the  depicted  condition  of  bank  digest,  and  Congress  may  be  induced  at 
reserves,  in  railroad  quarrels,  in  the  lack  the  present  session  to  amend  the  laws 
of  elasticity  in  our  currency,  and  in  a  which  restrict  the  supply  and  free  move- 
possible  expansion  of  loans  to  serve  the  ment  of  our  national  currency, 
purposes  of  promoting  syndicates.     But  New  York  Cnv. 


Curing    Crippled    Children 

By  Dr.   Adolf  Lorenz 

Of  the  University  of  Viknna 

IDr.  Lorenz  is,  physically,  of  striking  appearance,  being  more  than  six  feet  high  and  wearing  a  long 
beard— black,  streaked  with  gray.  His  figure  is  erect  and  all  his  movements  give  evidence  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  activity.  He  us'es  good  English,  tho  with  German  accent,  and  is  notably  direct, 
simple,  energetic  and  emphatic  in  his  speech.  The  following  article  is  fi*om  an  interview  with  him  by  a 
representative  of  The   Indepiondent. — Editor.] 

THE  new  thing  which  I  have  to  teach  undertake'to  treat  children  over  six  years 

surgeons  is  that  many  malforma-  of  age  where  both  hips  are  out  of  joint,  or 

tions  and  dislocations  can  be  cured  ovA"  nine  years  of  age  where  one  is  dis- 

by  the  use  of  the  human  hands  and  by  placed.     I  used  to  treat  older  children, 

manipulation  of  the  malformed  or  dis-  but  gave  it  up  as  the  results  were  not 

located  part  without  any  cutting.     It  is  good,    owing    to    the    strength    of    the 

no  reflection  upon  the  excellent  surgeons  muscles  that  bound  the    limb    into    the 

of  America  that  I  have  something  new  wrong  position. 

to  show  them,  because  the  results  of  my  At  first  I  used  a  sort  of  screw  to  pull 

earliest   bloodless   operations   performed  limbs  into  their  places,  but   it  was  too 

w^ith  the  hands   were  in  the   nature  of  rough  and  I  gave  that  up  and  now  use 

discoveries,    and    as    new    to   me    as    to  the  hands  alone,  tho  in  difficult  cases  the 

others.     America  teaches  the  rest  of  the  limbs    are    prepared    for    the    operation 

world  many  things  and,   therefore,  can  by  means  of  weights  that  pull  them,  some 

sometimes  learn  with  a  good  grace.  of  them  being  as  heavy  as  eighty  pounds. 

I   have  been  performing  these  opera-  Tho  the  treatment  of  the  child's  mal- 

tions  for  about  fifteen  years  and  have  in  formed  or  misjointed  limb  may  appear 

that   time    treated    about    one   thousand  to  the  layman  to  be  very  severe,  and  tho 

cases  by  the  new  method.     These  cases  a  great  deal  of  force  is  certainly  applied 

have  included  club  feet,  double  or  single  in    tearing    the    muscles    that    bind    the 

displacement  of  the  hip,  wry  neck  and  bones  in  the  false  position,  yet  when  the 

other  malformations.  child  awakes  from  the  ether  it  feels  no 

Previous  to  1886  I  used  the  knife  in  pain.     Recovery  from  the  immediate  ef- 

treating  the  hip  dislocations  and,  in  con-  fects  of  the  operation  is  very  rapid  and 

sequence,  almost  invariably  got  a  result-  the  child  should  be  moving  about  in  two 

ing  stiff  hip  in  the  patient.    By  the  pres-  or  three  days,  using  the  limb  that  h;:^ 

ent  method  I  get  40  per  cent,  of  cures  been  treated.    I  want  the  child  to  use  the 

that  seem  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  so  that  limb  as  soon  as  possible,  for  in  most  cases 

a  child  that  has  two  dislocated  hips  and  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  socket  in 

is  almost  unable  to  drag  itself  about  can  which  it  works  do  not  work  harmonious- 

in  a  little  while  run  and  jump  as  well  as  ly,  because  during  all  the  patient's  life 

any  other.     In  another  30  per  cent,  the  they  have  grown  apart.    Use  will  remove 

cure  is  not  perfect,  for  a  slight  limp  is  this  difficulty. 

left,  and  in  the  remaining  30  per  cent.  After  the  operation    to    reduce    con- 
there  is  at  least  no  injury  to  the  patient,  genitial  dislocation  of  the  hip  the  patient 

I  have  learned  by  my  experience  that  Is  kept  in  the  plaster    cast    about    nine 

it  is  better  to  set  an  age  limit  for  these  months,  tho  encouraged  at  the  same  time 

operations,  and  I  do  not  now  generally  to  move  about,  using  the  limb  that  has 
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been  treated  and  especially  bearing 
weight  on  it.  Some  little  patients  with 
these  casts  upon  them  are  very  lively. 
1  remember  a  boy  from  Berlin,  who  was 
in  a  cast  that  held  his  legs  out  in  spread 
eagle  style,  the  knees  and  toes  pointing 
in  opposite  directions.  He  used  to  gallop 
sidewise  about  the  streets.  By  the  time 
the  cast  is  taken  off  the  muscles  have 
knit  the  limb  into  its  new  position  and 
if  it  has  been  well  used  all  joint  difficul- 
ties have  vanished  and  the  cure  is  as  com- 
plete as  tho  the  child  had  had  two  good 
limbs  from  the  beginning. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  socket,  or  one 
of  its  walls  is  too  low  to  properly  retain 
the  head  of  the  femur  when  it  is  put  in 
place.  This  can  often  be  remedied  by 
boring  with  the  femur  itself  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  The  plaster  cast  then 
holds  the  bone  in  place  till  the  muscles 
bind  it  there.  . 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  in  New 
York  that  my  methods  of  operating  are 
well  understood  and  practiced.  In  the 
West  they  are  not.  But  here  in  New 
York,  where  the  German  medical  papers 
are  taken  and  studied,  the  surgeons  of 


the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled  know  as  much  about  my  opera- 
tion for  hip  dislocation  as  I  do  myself. 
They  have  been  practicing  it  for  about 
six  years. 

I  have  traveled  to  a  number  of  cities 
and  visited  many  hospitals  and  demon- 
strated my  operation  many  times  before 
great  numbers  of  surgeons  since  coming 
here.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  strength,  but 
a  matter  of  skill,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  surgeons  who  witnessed  my 
demonstration  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
peat it  for  themselves. 

America  has  some  of  the  cleverest  sur- 
geons of  the  world  and  the  whole  body 
of  them  here  are  notably  quick  at  learn- 
ing. I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  hos- 
pitals, the  apparatus  is  so  good,  the 
specialization  so  thorough,  and  there  has 
been  such  liberal  provision  for  particular 
wants.  This  country  is  far  ahead  of  Ger- 
many in  such  matters.  The  American 
dentist  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the 
best  in  the  world  in  his  calling  and  the 
American  surgeon  will  go  to  the  front 
also — it  is  inevitable. 

New  York,  December  19th,  1902. 


A    Nowel    for    Christmas    Night 

By  Ethelbert  D.   Warfield 


THE  wide-arched  vault  of  heaven, 
The  far  star-spaces  bright, 
Are  glad  with  heavenly  anthems, 
Are  radiant   with  light, 
For  on  this  night  so  holy, 

For  on  this  night  so  high, 
A  haby  in  a  stable 
In  Bethlehem   doth  lie. 

Tho  humble  is  his  birthplace 

And  lowly  is  his  lot, 
The  shepherds  led  by  angels 

Come  crowding  to  the  spot. 
And  wise-men,  long-expecting 

Salvation    from    on    high, 
Led  by  a  star  in  heaven 

To  Bethlehem  draw  nigh. 

What  is  it  they  come  seeking? 

What  do  they  long  to  see? 
"  A   King,"    the    wise-men   answer 

In   proud    humility. 
And    stooping   low   they   enter 

To  kneel  beside  the  child. 
Above   whose   wide-eyed   wonder 

l^Iis   mother   stooped    .nid    snWIrd 


A  King,  indeed,  is   cradled 

There   in   the   fragrant   hay. 
That  he   may  teach  his  people 

'Tis  kingly  to  obey ; 
That  power  is  ne'er  so  noble 

As  when  it  stoops  to  save ; — 
O  ne'er  was  royal  bounty 

Great  as  the  love  he  gave ! 

A  road  lies  long  before  him, 

A  cross  is  at  its  end, 
But  he,  so  rich  in  loving, 

Love's  uttermost  would  spend. 
We,  too,   must  climb  that  pathway, 

But  they  who  love  the  King 
May  walk  it  now  in  triumph 

As  the  Christmas  song  they  sing. 

O  Jesus,  child  of  Mary; 

O  Jesus,  King  of  Kings ; 
We   hear   to-night   the   rushing 

Of  countless  angel    wings ; 
We  see  the  eager   shepherds, 

The   wise-men   pressing  on, 
And  kneeling  by  the  manger 

We   beg   thy  benison. 
Laiavkit-   Collugh,  Easton,  Pa. 


The   Chamber  of    Commerce    and    the    Currency 

By  Lyman   J.    Gage 

Ex*-SKCkETARY    OF    THE     TREASURY     AND     PkESIDENT    OF     THE     UniIED     StaTHS     ThUST     CoMI'ANY     OF     NeW     YoRK 

AFTER  a  long  period  of  quietude,  ing  the  successive  steps)  to  exchange 
too  long  for  a  body  so  representa-  commodity  for  commodity  with  the 
tive  as  is  the  Chamber  of  Com-  greatest  possible  economy  in  the  use  of 
merce  to  remain  silent,  it  has  at  last  that  enormously  expensive  commodity 
spoken  in  emphatic  terms,  if  with  great  known  as  money — gold.  The  service  the 
conservatism  of  statement,  its  views  upon  banks  have  thus  performed  in  our  foreign 
the  need  of  reform  on  the  currency.  Its  trade  is  duplicated  in  all  its  economic 
action  will  be  indicated  further  on  in  this  features — tho  many  times  multiplied — in 
article.  our  domestic  affairs;  and  the  economiz- 
The  subject  of  the  currency  has  been  ing  influence  at  home  greatly  trans- 
one  of  historical  debate,  a  debate  the  final  scends  in  importance  the  economizing  in- 
issue  of  which  is  quite  undetermined,  fluence  in  our  foreign  trade.  Put  in  a 
and  which  appears  to  the  general  mind  single  sentence,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
as  a  perplexing  problem  hard  to  com-  bank  makes  credit  available  for  human 
prehend,  and  perhaps  impossible  of  cor-  uses.  It  accomplishes  this  by  the  simple 
rect  settlement.  Rightly  looked  at,  how-  machinery  that  has  been  devised  for  that 
ever,  it  seems  to  be  extremely  simple,  end.  This  machinery  consists  of  the 
quite  within  the  power  of  comprehension  bankers'  ledgers,  and  the  use  of  checks 
of  the  ordinary  man.  The  ordinary  man,  and  drafts,  by  which  loans  credited  upon 
at  least  the  ordinary  business  man,  has  the  bankers'  books  to  the  individual  mem- 
come  to  understand  fully  that  credit  is  a  bers  of  the  community  are  made  the  sub- 
most  powerful  agency  operating  in  the  ject  of  transfer  and  retransfer,  and  re- 
field  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  that  transfer  again  and  again,  from  one  to 
by  its  aid  and  use,  rather  than  by  the  use  another  in  the  puchase  of  commodities, 
of  money,  our  domestic  commerce,  the  payment  of  accounts  and  in  the  mis- 
amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of  cellaneous  needs  to  which  the  business 
dollars  annually,  and  our  foreign  com-  world  is  exposed. 

merce,  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  for 
millions  of  dollars  annually  is  carried  on.  all  the  transactions  of  business  affairs  as 
A  glance  at  our  foreign  trade  shows  this  represented  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
more  clearly.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  bank  machinery  so  briefly  described  is 
we  have  sold  abroad  the  products  of  our  quite  adequate  to  the  ends  it  is  designed 
factories,  our  farms  and  our  mines  to  a  to  serve.  There  are,  however,  other  and 
total  amount  of  more  than  $6,000,000,-  important  requirements  in  the  outlying 
000.  Within  the  same  period  we  have  fields  of  productivity  and  industry  to 
purchased  from  abroad  to  consume  with-  which  this  machinery  is  not  at  all 
in  our  own  borders  not  less  than  $4,000,-  adapted.  Bank  credits,  through  the  in- 
000,000,  leaving  out  of  the  account  some  strumentality  of  checks  and  drafts,  can- 
unknown  millions  of  dollars  expended  not  be  used  to  pay  the  cotton-pickers  in 
for  the  repurchase  of  American  securi-  Georgia,  the  workers  in  the  sugar-cane 
ties  formerly  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  fields  of  Louisiana,  the  miners  of  Mon- 
Atlantic ;  and  yet  this  enormous  trade  has  tana  and  Alaska,  the  lumbermen  of  Ore- 
been  effected  with  jn  actual  transfer  of  gon,  Minnesota  and  Maine,  nor  the  great 
money  between  the  two  countries  of  army  of  harvest  hands  which  annually 
some  $500,000,000,  $300,000,000  coming  gather  in  the  wealth  of  our  fields  and 
to  us  and  $200,000,000  going  out.  How  farms.  For  these  requirements,  if  cred- 
has  this  enormous  volume  of  exchange  it  and  credit  instruments  be  made  avail- 
of  commodities  been  effected?  By  in-  able,  they  must  be  expressed  in  a  differ- 
struments  of  credit,  operating  and  ne-  ent  way.  Actual  money,  or  a  currency 
gotiated  through  the  agency  of  the  banks,  substitute  for  money,  is  the  only  effect- 
the  final  effect  of  which  is  (without  trac-  ive  instrument  for  these  purposes. 
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In  nearly  every  country  in  the  world, 
except  our  own,  if  civilization  be  far  ad- 
vanced, bank  credit  is  found  to  be  per- 
forming its  useful  function  not  only  by 
books  of  account,  checks  and  drafts,  but 
also  by  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  denom- 
inations of  convenient  size,  which  circu- 
late as  money,  and  expand  and  contract  in 
volume  as  the  convenience  of  the  coun- 


necessary.  The  injury  we  suffer  froirl 
our  present  restricted  system  is  not  the 
less  because  use  has  lulled  us  into  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  injury.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  reader  that  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Mr.  Schiff,  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  based,  refers  wholly  to  the  evil  condi- 
tions  in   the   "money   market,'Vas   ex- 
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try  requires.  With  us,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  restricting  operation  of  our  laws, 
bank  currency  is  virtually  prohibited  or 
made  needlessly  expensive  by  that  con- 
dition which  requires  that  preliminary 
to  the  issue  of  bank  notes  an  amount  of 
actual  capital,  somewhat  larger  in 
amount,  shall  be  invested  in  United 
States  bonds  and  deposited  as  security 
for  the  redemption  of  notes  so  issued. 

The  experience  of  the  world  demon- 
strates that  this  tie-up  of  capital  is  im- 


pressed in  the  great  financial  center  of 
New  York  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  while  it  is  the  country  and  the 
country  districts  which  suffer  more  and 
more  continuously  from  our  restricted 
laws  relating  to  currency.  The  evil  ef- 
fects are  annually  experienced  in  the 
financial  centers  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity when  the  harvest  period  ap- 
pears. The  country  banks  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  do  not  find  suf- 
ficient local  demand  to  engage  their  cred- 
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it  facilities.  The  consequence  is  that  dis- 
engaged funds  are  transferred  to  the 
financial  centers  for  the  credit  of  the 
country  banks,  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  small  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed by  the  city  banks  on  the  credit  bal- 
ances of  the  country  banks.  With  the  fall 
movement,  however,  the  country  bank 
finds  in  the  local  industries  and  activities 
a  full  demand  for  all  its  credit  balances. 
The  farmers  all  over  the  land  must  have 
the  temporary  use  of  moneys,  or  some- 
thing as  effective  as  money,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  harvest  hands,  transporting  of 
crops  to  market,  etc.  Having  no  power 
to  extend  their  credit  in  the  form  of 
notes,  of  necessity  the  country  banks 
make  requisitions  upon  their  city  corre- 
spondents ;  but  the  city  banks  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  country  banks  in 
the  lack  of  power  to  extend  their  credit 
in  the  form  of  note  issues. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  commonly  known  that 
the  general  credit  and  immediate  sol- 
vency of  a  bank  rest  upon  its  cash  re- 
serves ;  and  these  cash  reserves  properly 
consist  of  actual  money,  or  something  so 
recognized  by  the  law,  and  made  legal 
tender  for  debts.  When  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  liability  is  fairly  related  the 
bank  is  in  a  position  to  meet  all  of  the 
ordinary  demands  upon  it  by  its  creditors 
for  money.  It  is  a  necessity  of  good 
banking  that  the  ratio  between  cash  re- 
serves and  liability  shall  be  maintained 
as  steadily  as  possible.  If  the  reserves  in 
the  great  cities  accumulate,  the  banks  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  will  expand 
their  credit  obligations  to  the  public.  At 
such  periods  of  time  the  rates  of  inter- 
est fall,  borrowing  is  encouraged,  securi- 
ties advance  in  price,  and  we  have  all  the 
appearances  of  *'  prosperity."  The  fall 
movement  to  the  interior,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  can  never  be  exact- 
ly measured.  Its  intensity  depends  upon 
the  ripening  of  the  harvest  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  crops  as  to  volume.  It 
may  be  easily  seen  that  if  the  banks  in 
the  interior  had  the  right  to  expand  their 
credit  operations  at  such  a  season  by  is- 
suing their  obligations  to  borrowing  cus- 
tomers in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  their 
demands  upon  the  city  banks  would  be 
much  reduced.  It  may  be  further  easily 
seen  that  if  the  city  banks  had  the  right 
to  express  their  debt  obligations  by  the 


issue  of  bank  notes  they  might  supply 
these  to  the  interior  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary tho  temporary  requirements  of  the 
country.  At  present  no  such  possibility 
exists,  either  as  to  the  country  banks  or 
the  city  banks ;  but  the  need  of  the  coun- 
try is  imperative.  A  medium  of  ex- 
change suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  thous- 
ands of  laborers  in  our  fields  and  forests 
must  be  had.  The  city  banks,  therefore, 
in  meeting  the  requisitions  of  the  coun- 
try banks,  are  required  to  use  their  cash 
reserves,  and  as  in  use  and  custom  and 
the  recognition  of  the  law,  one  dollar  of 
cash  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  bank 
stands  good  for  four  dollars  of  liability, 
a  depletion  of  cash  reserve  requires  a  re- 
duction of  bank  liability  to  an  amount 
equal  to  four  times  the  amount  of  actual 
money  parted  with.  To  regain  their 
equilibrium,  then,  and  re-establish  the 
proper  ratio  between  reserves  and  liabil- 
ity the  banks  are  forced  to  the  expensive 
and  often  destructive  necessity  of  calling 
upon  their  debtors  to  liquidate  their 
debts  to  the  bank  to  an  amount  equal  to 
three  or  four  times  the  actual  loss  in 
cash  reserves. 

The  consequences  of  such  action  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  condition  of  the 
so-called  "  money  market "  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  really  not  so  much  a  con- 
dition of  the  money  market  as  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  "  credit  market."  The  ma- 
chinery of  credit,  if  it  has  not  stopped, 
has  slowed  down.  It  was  in  recognition 
of  this  general  situation  that  Mr.  Schiff 
introduced  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  following  resolution : 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  to  report 
to  the  Chamber  such  feasible  measures  as  in 
its  opinion  would  tend  to  provide  against  a 
money  situation  such  as  we  have  had  recently 
to  deal  with." 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency,  re- 
ported to  the  larger  body  and  adopted 
with  one  dissenting  vote.  The  whole 
report  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  reading 
will  reward  the  thoughtful  man.  I  have 
only  space  to  quote  one  or  two  closing 
paragraphs : 

"  Your     committee     is     further  impressed 

that,  supplementary  to  the  present  bank  note 

circulation,   such  a  credit  currency  should  be 

created   as   would   flow  with   trade  and   com- 
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merce  in  its  upward  and  downward  tenden- 
cies. Such  a  supplementary  circulation  should 
bear  proper  relation  to  the  capital  of  the  re- 
spective issuing  banks;  it  should,  moreover, 
rest  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial 
credits  which,  of  necessity,  need  continually 
to  be  made  to  aid  in  the  creation,  development 
and  liquidation  of  trade,  and  it  should  be 
secured  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  so  that 
its  redemption  can  at  no  time  be  called  into 
the  slightest  doubt." 

"  We  need  an  enlarged  circulation,  which, 
while  perfectly  secure,  will  have  sufficient 
elasticity  to  meet  the  constant  and  varied  de- 


mands made  upon  it  under  all  conditions,  and 
we  need  a  banking  system  such  as  will  secure 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  a  rate  of  interest 
equable  and  just,  which  will  rise  and  fall 
automatically  with  the  varying  demands  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Until  this  is  accom- 
plished, as  it  must  be  if  we  are  to  permanent- 
ly assure  and  increase  our  prosperity  and 
commercial  supremacy,  the  measures  herein 
pointed  out  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, tend  to  make  money  conditions  more 
elastic,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  counteract 
such  conditions  in  the  money  market  as  we 
have  recently  had  to  deal  with." 
New  York  City. 


The    Christmas    Prodigal 

By  Theodore  Roberts 


AT  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-seven, 
Archibald  Conklin  was  weary  of 
life — as  he  knew  it.  He  had  struck 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  road  early  in  his 
career.  He  had  left  college,  in  disgrace, 
before  taking  his  degree,  and  instead  of 
returning  to  the  quiet  country  parsonage 
with  its  wide  lawns  and  purple  firs,  and 
its  love  that  would  forgive  any  boyish 
faults,  he  had  gone  to  New  York.  In  the 
hurried,  unlovely  life  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter the  dreams  of  his  boyhood  soon 
fell  away  from  him.  Sometimes  he  suf- 
fered. Sometimes  he  made  merry.  He 
found  that  he  could  face  day  with  better 
courage  if  he  did  not  take  things  too  se- 
riously. He  had  inherited  a  pretty  wit 
from  his  father  and  a  winning  smile  from 
his  mother.  Upon  discovering  these 
things,  he  had  had  the  grace  to  write  to 
the  parsonage  and  thank  them.  His  lan- 
guage was  picturesque.  Men  began  to 
relate  his  stories  and  sayings,  usually  as 
their  own,  while  they  leaned  against  the 
dusky  bars  of  Newspaper  Row. 

After  Conklin  had  been  in  New  York 
two  years,  you  could  find  him  almost  any 
afternoon,  from  four  till  six,  seated  at  a 
round  table  puffing  cigarets  and  dream- 
ing. 

He  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  his 
trim  figure  was  always  decently  garbed. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  could  write 
very  good  and  unpopular  verse,  and 
prose  of  the  tcnderest.  Instead  of  that 
be  fli^l  frivolous  stuflF  for  the  papers,  and 


clever,  bitter  stories  for  one  or  two  mag- 
azines. They  paid  him  well,  and  he  did 
not  always  sign  his  name. 

Now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  Archibald  Conklin  was  sick  of  it 
all.  Where  was  the  Princess  of  his  early 
dreams?  True,  he  had  never  looked  for 
her!  And  where  the  enchanted  islands, 
and  the  noble  guest,  and  the  reward  for 
work  accomplished?  He  had  money  in 
his  pocket  and  the  best  cigarets  in  his 
case.  These  were  his  reward,  and  no 
doubt  all  he  deserved.  He  sat  at  the  lit- 
tle round  table  and  the  roar  of  the  Broad- 
way trafhc  went  past  the  door.  The  even- 
ing papers  lay  in  front  of  him.  His 
empty  glass  held  down  the  proof  of  one 
of  his  foolish  stories.  But  he  was  not 
reading.  He  watched  the  thin  reek  of 
his  cigaret  trail  and  fade  above  his 
head.  Dreams  of  the  purple  firs  and  the 
untrimmed  lawns  came  to  him.  His  win- 
ning mouth  was  sadder  than  usual  and 
his  eyes  darker,  for  i  o  one  was  watching. 
His  thin,  dark  face  was  serene,  un- 
troubled. 

He  did  not  look  like  a  jester.  Steven- 
son, manfully  facing  the  horror  of  his  in- 
jured lungs  the  while  he  painted  the  joy 
of  life  for  us,  may  have  had  such  eyes. 
Sir  Galahad  may  have  fared  on  the  Holy 
Quest  with  such  a  brow.  A  thousand 
lovers  with  lips  less  tender  have  won  to 
their  heart's  desire. 

That  night  Conklin  packed  his  clothes 
and  a  few  of  his  books.    He  wrote  a  let- 
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ter  to  a  strugg^ling  journalist  who  inhab- 
ited a  hall  bedroom,  inviting  him  down  to 
camp,  rent  free,  in  his  own  rooms  over- 
looking Washington  Square. 

'*  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back," 
he  wrote,  *'  but  I'm  two  months  ahead  in 
rent.  Use  the  things  as  if  you  owned 
them.  I  will  give  your  name  to  the  jan- 
itor and  he  will  pass  over  my  keys." 

Then  he  left  town,  shaping  his  course 
by  the  lure  of  the  purple  firs. 

When  Conklin  got  out  on  the  platform 
of  the  modest  railway  station  the  west 
was  all  aflame  with  the  red  of  a  winter 
sunset.  The  planks  sang  with  the  frost. 
The  snow  was  crisp  under  his  feet.  The 
station-master  had  forgotten  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  that  worthy,  as  the 
train  moved  on,  "  it  shapes  for  a  good, 
old-fashioned  Christmas.  Did  you  ex- 
pect Colonel  Franklin's  pung  down  to 
meet  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  am  going  to  the  parsonage,  and 
I  will  send  over  for  my  things  to-mor- 
row," replied  Conklin. 

"  There'll  be  quite  a  gang  up  to  the 
Parson's  place,"  remarked  the  station- 
master. 

Conklin  started  away  on  foot,  taking 
his  suit  case  with  him. 

"  Now,  what's  this  about  a  gang  at  the 
Parson's,  and  who  is  Colonel  Franklin  ?  " 
he  wondered. 

The  driveway  up  to  the  parsonage  door 
was  well  broken.  The  firs  stood  in  black 
clumps  against  the  fading  sky.  The  win- 
dows of  the  house  were  streaming  warm 
light  across  the  frozen  snow. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  said  Conklin,  soft- 
ly. He  remembered  then  his  mother's 
unanswered  letters. 

"  If  I  had  been  forced  to  the  eating 
of  husks  I  might  do  this  part  of  it  with 
better  courage,"  he  thought.  But  Archie 
Conklin,  for  years  past,  had  never  once 
gone  without  a  satisfactory  dinner.  He 
went  forward  noiselessly,  and  leaving  his 
bag  on  the  porch,  stole  into  the  lighted 
hall.  The  door  of  the  drawing-room  was 
closed.  He  wondered  if  the  same  old 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  if  the 
cracked  oil  painting  of  Admiral  Conklin 
still  hung  above  the  piano.  The  door  op- 
posite was  also  closed.  He  wondered 
what  that  room  was  used  for  now.  It 
ha  1  been  the  school-room  when  he  and 
his  brother  were  little  chaps.     But  the 


door  of  his  father's  study  was  open.  It 
had  always  been  that  way,  even  on  ser- 
mon nights.  His  heart  beat  painfully  as 
all  the  dear  memories  surged  back  to  him. 
He  was  about  to  advance  to  this  hospita- 
ble threshold  when  some  one  touched  a 
few  soft  chords  on  the  piano.  He  was 
standing  by  the  coat  rack — the  same  coat 
rack  of  nine  years  ago.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle shelf  halfway  up  this  ancient  piece  of 
furniture  upon  which,  in  the  old  days, 
were  placed  all  letters  to  be  mailed.  A 
letter  stood  there  now,  addressed  to  him 
in  his  mother's  writing.  The  tears  swam 
into  his  eyes  and  he  swore  beneath  his 
breath.  And  for  once  an  oath  rang  up 
to  Heaven  like  a  prayer.  He  moved  close 
to  the  drawing-room  door.  Again  a  little 
flight  of  music  sprang  up  and  died  away. 
He  pushed  the  door  open,  very  softly. 
There  were  heavy  curtains  on  the  other 
side.  He  parted  these  an  inch  or  two  and 
looked  in.  He  breathed  slowly,  painful- 
ly, afraid  that  he  might  awake  from  a 
dream.  There  above  the  piano  hung  the 
picture  of  the  powdered  Admiral.  He 
used  to  wonder,  when  he  was  very  young, 
why  this  powder  was  white.  He  thought 
an  admiral  should  dress  his  hair  with 
gunpowder.  A  tall  lamp  with  a  red 
shade  stood  by  the  piano.  A  girl  in  a 
black  evening  gown  was  turning  over  the 
music  above  the  keyboard.  A  man  sat 
near  her,  in  a  deep  chair.  Conklin  could 
see  his  glistening  shoes  and  the  top  of  his 
head.  The  girl  also  had  her  back  to  him. 
Then  this  merry  cynic,  this  sad-eyed  jest- 
er of  Newspaper  Row,  straightway  fell 
in  love  with  the  lady's  back. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  girl,  without 
turning,  "  that  I  feel  as  if  some  one  were 
coming  to-night.  I  felt  the  same  way 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  the  night  father 
came  back  unexpectedly  from  the  North- 
west." 

"  Your  people,  and  the  Murrays,  will 
come,  after  dinner,"  said  the  man,  lightly. 
The  girl  did  not  reply.  "Archie  might 
come,"  continued  the  man.  "  So  might 
the  Sultan,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  would  rather  your  brother  came," 
said  the  girl,  gravely. 

Conklin  steadied  himself.  So  that  was 
old  Jack,  the  pride  of  the  family — the 
man  with  a  D.S.O. !  He  dropped  his  hat 
and  passed  into  the  room.  The  girl  turned 
and  her  eves  startled  him  with  their  clear 
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and  wonderful  regard.     She  smiled,  and 
then  the  blood  warmed  her  bright,  pale 

face. 

"  The  Sultan  could  not  come,"  said 
Archie,  "  and  I— I  could  not  stay  away." 

Jack  sprang  up  and  grasped  his  broth- 
er's hands.  "  Wonder  of  wonders,"  he 
cried,  "  here  is  little  Archie  come  home. 
And  a  fairly  smooth    looking   prodigal, 

too !  " 

Archie  winced,  but  only  the  girl  no- 
ticed it.  "  It  is  jolly  to  find  you  here," 
he  said,  smiline:  up  at  the  big  soldier. 
"  You  have  captured  glory  enough  for 
the  whole  generation." 

The  captain  was  tall  and  sunburned 
and  clear-eyed.  A  thin  scar  showed  like 
a  white  thread  across  his  chin.  His 
straw-colored  mustache  outshone  the 
German  Emperor's.  The  girl  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  arrived  at  her  con- 
clusions with  that  speed  for  which  wom- 
en are  justly  famed. 

■'  Tho  you  have  never  heard  of  me," 
she  said,  "  a  formal  introduction  would 
spoil  it  all.    I  am — " 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Archie,  taking 
the  extended  hand. 

The  girl's  smiling  eyes  questioned  his. 

"  Well,  old  chap,  as  you  know  so  much, 
who  is  it?  "  asked  the  captain,  laughing. 

The  cool  jester  of  Newspaper  Row 
was  speechless  with  confusion. 

"  Of  course,"  he  stammered,  "  I  don't 
know — your  name.  I  am  rattled  a  bit  at 
getting — " 

He  fled  from  the  room,  and  with  his 
overcoat  still  on,  ran  upstairs  in  search  of 
his  mother. 

Archie  Conklin  found  his  mother  in 
lier  bedroom  studying  something  by  the 
light  of  the  candles  on  the  dressing-table. 
She  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  entrance 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  gazing, 
speechless,  as  if  she  beheld  a '  ghost. 
I'rom  the  tcar-bcdimmcd  scrutiny  of 
liis  photograph  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  lifted  her  face  to  a  vision. 
His  dark  face  was  thinner,  perhaps,  and 
the  S'lft  hair  not  quite  so  untidy  as  in  the 
undcrgrachiale  days.  How  the  sad  eyes 
(lUcsHducd  her  and  tlic  lips  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  laughter.  Her  keen  mother- 
sight  noticed  that  he  had  grown— that 
the  long  mat  covered  broader  shoulders 
than  of  old  and  a  manlier  bearing. 

"  Mater,  have  you  forgiven  me?  "  The 


vision  of  her  last-born  drew  near  and 
bent  over  her.  The  walls  of  the  room 
slid  away.  A  mist  drowned  the  candle- 
light. But  she  felt  him  lift  her  in  his 
arms  and  carry  her  to  the  bed.  Then  the 
walls  of  the  room  came  back  out  of  space 
and  the  mist  vanished.  There  he  was, 
still  bending  over  her. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you,  little  mother?  "  he 
asked. 

She  smiled,  with  lips  and  eyes  that 
might  have  been  his  own.  Her  dark  hair 
brushed  his  cheek. 

"  You  have  hurt  me,"  she  replied, 
"  and  once  more  you  have  given  me  the 
greatest  joy." 

"  Once  more  ?  "  he  questioned,  per- 
plexed. 

"  Oh,"  she  laughed,  "  you  were  the 
sweetest  baby." 

'Twas  in  this  wise  that  the  Prodigal, 
following  the  lure  of  the  purple  firs,  came 
again  to  the  loyal  hearts  of  his  people. 

The  dinner  that  night  was  a  merry  one. 
Only  the  Conklins  and  Gertrude  Franklin 
were  present.  The  napery  was  worn. 
The  silver  was  not  plentiful.  No  wine 
was  served  with  the  meal,  but  in  the  good 
old  way  which  the  Parson  had  learned 
from  his  father,  a  decanter  of  port  and 
walnuts  appeared  at  the  end.  The  Par- 
son told  his  best  stories.  Archie  had 
made  his  living  by  that  same  pretty  wit. 
But  Archie  had  never  laughed  at  his  sto- 
ries, while  in  this  case  no  one  laughed 
more  gleefully  than  the  teller  himself. 
Jack,  in  a  commonplace  and  painful  style, 
related  a  few  of  his  adventures.  Archie 
did  not  talk.  He  was  too  happy  for  that. 
He  cracked  walnuts  for  his  mother,  and 
sometimes  pressed  her  hand  under  cover 
of  the  mahogany.  In  fact,  he  flirted  with 
her.  Miss  Franklin  watched  him,  and 
thought  he  did  it  very  convincingly. 
Flirting  is  only  real  art  when  it  is  in- 
spired by  real  love.  Any  ass  can  make 
sheep's  eyes.  That  statement  may  not  be 
natural  history,  but  what  matter? 

Later  in  the  evening  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Franklin,  young  Franklin  and  the  Mur- 
rays  arrived  to  play  whist.  The  Mur- 
rays  were  substantial  farmer-folk,  with 
self-respect,  family  traditions,  and  good 
horses. 

Jack  was  keen  about  whist.  He  played 
the  best  hand  in  his  regiment.  The  Par- 
son played  whist  as  he  played  chess.  No 
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clergyman  in  the  diocese  was  his  supe- 
rior in  either.  Young  FrankHn  thought 
he  had  learned  a  trick  or  two  at  college, 
and  was  eager  to  display  them.  Mr. 
Murray  had  not  a  doubt  as  to  his  skill — 
it  was  the  dealing  that  bothered  him.  He 
always  managed  to  slide  his  partner's 
cards  into  her  lap.  The  Colonel  stuck  out 
his  chest.  He  had  done  his  duty  too  often 
to  funk  it  now.  So  eight  serious  persons 
played  whist.  Miss  Franklin  went  to  the 
piano.  Archie  wandered  around  the 
room,  examining  the  familiar  pictures. 
Presently  he  arrived  at  the  piano,  and 
standing  behind  Miss  Franklin,  looked 
across  at  the  painting  of  Admiral  Conk- 
lin.     The  girl  ceased  her  playing. 

"Are  you  fond  of  that  picture?"  she 
asked,  in  a  low  but  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  reminds  me  of  Jack,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  big,  and  good-natured,  but  hard 
as  nails.  A  fighter,  for  duty  and  for  the 
love  of  it.  Mark  the  chin — and  the  eyes. 
But  Jack  scores  on  the  mustache." 

''  Was  the  Admiral  a  reckless  fight- 
er ?  "  she  asked. 

''  Oh,  he  didn't  count  odds,  if  the  rea- 
son was  all  right,"  said  Archie.  ''  The 
word  of  command  was  usually  his  reason, 
I  believe.  Then  it  was  hammer  and 
tongs.  How  the  powder  must  have  flown 
out  of  his  blessed  old  wig." 

The  girl  smiled  up  at  him  in  reply  to 
this.  But  her  next  question  was  as  se- 
rious as  the  others. 

''  Would  you  fight  without  a  good  rea- 
son?" 

''  It  would  have  to  seem  to  me  a  good 
reason,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  only 
fought  with  my  fellow-man  once  or  twice 
since  I  left  college.  The  Admiral,  there, 
would  have  considered  me  an  ass  in  both 
instances." 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  she  begged. 
"  Once,"  he  replied,  slowly,  blushing 
like  a  girl,  "  the  night  editor  of  a  paper 
I  was  on  kicked  a  pup  down  a  flight  of 
stairs.  The  chap  who  owned  the  pup 
was  not  strong,  and  he  had  a  game  leg. 
He  was  a  decent  sort,  too.  and  a  clever 
reporter.  I  liked  him,  and  I  liked  his  pup 
still  better.  So  I  tried  to  kick  the  night 
editor  down  the  same  flight." 

He  paused,  smiling  at  the  memory. 
"Did    you    do    it?"    inquired    Miss 
Franklin,  breathlessly. 
Conklin  shook  his  head. 


"  He  got  fast  to  the  banister  half- 
way down,"  he  said,  "  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  wind  he  came  back  and  gave  me 
a  frightful  licking." 

"Was  he  a  bigger  man  than  you?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  admitted  Archie,  gayly ; 
"  he  was  twice  my  size,  easily.  But  he 
did  not  think  that  was  reason  enough  for 
my  sudden  assault.  You  see,  he  was  such 
a  brute  that  he  could  not  understand  at 
all  what  the  pup  had  to  do  with  it." 

"  There  is  a  picture  in  the  dining-room 
which  I  do  not  believe  you  have  ever 
seen,"  said  Miss  Franklin.  "  It  is  of  a 
great-uncle  of  your  mother's,  and  was 
sent  to  her  from  home  last  year.  Come, 
I  will  show  it  to  you." 

The  picture  proved  to  be  a  painting  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  curly-brimmed  beaver, 
claw-hammer  coat,  and  trousers  strapped 
under  the  foot.  In  his  hands  he  held  a 
fowling  piece  of  ancient  design.  In  front 
of  him  stood  a  spotted  dog  with  a  tail  like 
a  poker. 

"  What  togs  for  shooting,"  laughed 
Archie. 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  my  picture,"  ex- 
claimed the  girl.  "  Surely  you  admire  the 
spirit  he  shows  in  risking  those  beautiful 
trousers  in  the  interest  of  sport.  But  se- 
riously, now,  look  at  his  face.  Don't  you 
see  a  strong  resemblance  to  your  moth- 
er?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Archie,  looking 
closer.  "  I  beg  his  pardon,  humbly.  He 
is  a  very  handsome  young  gentleman, 
after  all,  and  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  for- 
give him  his  tailor." 

They  returned  to  the  society  of  the 
whist  players.  The  eight  were  still  ab- 
sorbed in  the  game.  Archie  followed 
Miss  Franklin  over  to  the  fire. 

"  So  you  think  that  a  man  who  looks 
like  your  mother  may  be  called  hand- 
some ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  even  beautiful,"  he  replied. 
"Don't  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  several 
seconds.  He  returned  the  gaze  as  stead- 
ily, trying  to  conceal  the  devotion  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  thought  I  was  going  to  like  you," 
she  began.   "  and  that  all  those  horrid, 
cynical  stories  were  just  a  mask,  and — '* 
"  For    heaven's    sake,    what    have    I 
done  ?  "  he  whispered. 
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Her  glance  wavered. 

"  Surely  you  know  how  strongly  you 
resemble  your  mother,"  she  said. 

Conklin's  face  became  desperately 
grave. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  ''  I  did  not  know 
— so  help  me — " 

"  Don't,"  she  cried,  with  a  Httle  catch 
in  her  breath.  "You  need  no  help — in 
persuading  me  to  believe — in  you." 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  following 
morning  the  two  brothers,  still  in  their 
dinner-jackets,  sat  before  the  fire,  in  the 
old  school-room,  smoking  and  talking. 
The  last  guest  had  gone  away  and  the 
house  was  asleep. 

"  You  and  Gertrude  seem  to  hit  it  off," 
remarked  Jack. 

''  I  like  her,"  said  Archie,  critically 
considering  the  flavor  of  his  Indian  cigar. 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  so  do  I." 

Archie  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and  a 
nasty  feeling  got  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Oh,  nothing  serious,  my  boy,"  the 
Captain  hastened  to  say,  as  if  in  reply  to 
a  question.  "  I  am  not  easily  put  out  of 
action,  but  of  course  if  I  saw  another  fel- 
low after  the  appointment,  don't  you 
know,  I  would — " 

"  Fall  in  love,  I  suppose,"  said  Archie, 
quietly. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  fall  in  love,"  re- 
plied lack,  "  but  I'd  cut  in  and  try  my 
band." 

'Hie  jester  of  Newspaper  Row  careful- 


ly removed  a  flake  of  cigar-ash  from  the 
silk  facing  of  his  jacket. 

''  Seems  rather  a  poor  reason,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  quite  good  enough  for  me,"  re- 
torted his  brother. 

*'  Then  you  have  it,"  said  Archie,  in 
the  gentlest  of  voices.  "  I  am  the  other 
fellow  after  what  you  are  pleased  to  term 
the  appointment,  and  you  can  cut  in  and 
try  your  hand  until  you  are  black  in  the 
face." 

The  big  soldier  sat  up  and  stared. 

"  Gad,  Archie,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  a  tremendous  ass.  But  don't  imagine 
I  am  another.  I  take  it  all  back,  my  son. 
The  reason  is  not  good  enough,  after  all. 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  myself  up  against 
the  Christmas  Prodigal." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  love 
her.  Jack  ?  "  asked  the  other,  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  that  I 
love  my  profession  more.  Anyway,  I 
am  not  of  the  marrying  kind." 

Archie  stood  up  and  faced  the  soldier 
with  his  most  winning  smile. 

"  I  shall  mend  my  profession,"  he  said, 
''and  then  I'll  hang  it  on  the  very  top  of 
the  tree.  It  will  be  good  work !  It  will 
be  an  honorable  profession.  Then  I  shall 
love  her  fifty  million  times  more  than  my 
profession.    So  help  me  God !  " 

"  Then  here's  to  the  Christmas  Prodi- 
gal— to  his  love,  and  to  his  profession," 
said  the  Captain,  lazily  turning  his  head 
in  search  of  his  glass. 

FrediIricton,  New  Brunswick,    Canada. 


A    Song 

By   Alonzo   Rice 


HOW  sweet  was  Mary's  joy  of  yore 
When  in  the  manger  lay 
The   Bal)e  the  Wise  Men  did  adore 
By  Bethlehem's   bright   ray. 
By    Bethlehem's   bright   ray,    Good    Lord, 

And  happy  may   we  be, 
IVaise  Father,  Son  in   sweet  accord 
'riiiough  all   eternity. 


Her  joy  was  great  as  it  could  be 

When  He  would  heal  the  lame. 
And  make  the  blinded  eyes  to  see 

All  in  His  blessed   name; 
All   in   His    blessed  name.   Good   Lord, 

And  happy  may  we  be, 
Praise   Father,   Son   in   sweet  accord 

Through   all   eternity. 


And    sweetest   peace    was    on    her    heart, 

Charmed   with    that  vision   fair 
Of  Heaven's  gate  so  wide  apart, 

To  bid  Him  welcome  there; 
To  hid  Him   welcome  there.   Good   Lord, 

And  happy  may  we  be, 
I'raisc   Father.   Son  in   sweet   accord 

Through    all    eternity. 

W  AI.PRON,    Jnh. 


John     Mitchell,    the    Leader    and    the    Man 

By  Elizabeth  Catherine  Morris 

[Miss  Morris,  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  has  had  continuous  opportunity  for  studying  his 
methods  and  his  traits.  The  outline  of  his  work  and  the  analysis  of  his  character  which  she  presents 
constitute  the  view  of  one  wlio  has  seen  him  under  circumstances  both  favorable  and  trying. — Editor.] 


PRESIDENT  of  an  athletic  club  of  him  a  figure  unique  in  the  industrial  his- 

young  coal  miners  of  Braidwood —  tory  of  the  nation. 

his  home  town — at  the  age  of  six-  John  Mitchell   was  born  in  the  little 

teen,  John  Mitchell  has  been  the  presi-  town   of   Braidwood,    111.,   on   February 

dent  or  the  leading  spirit  of  some  pro-  4th,  1869.    His  father  was  of  Irish  birth, 

gressive  movement  ever  since.     He  has  a  miner,  a  farmer  and  a  soldier  in  the 


entered  no  de- 
partment of  hu- 
man interest  and 
endeavor  in  which 
he  has  not  soon 
forged  to  the 
front  and  become 
the  leader,  the 
presiding  officer, 
the  one  to  whom 
all  looked  for 
guidance  and  ad- 
vice. 

In  his  young 
manhood  he  be- 
came interested 
in  various  literary 
and  debating  so- 
cieties, in  athletic 
associations,  i  n 
social  and  politi- 
cal reform  clubs, 
but  it  was  always 
as  president  of 
these  organiza- 
tions that  he  was 
known ;  and  when 
later  he  took  up 
the.  more  serious 
duties  of  citizen- 
ship he  served  as 
president    of    the 
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Civil  War.  The 
death  of  his 
mother  in  1871 
and  of  his  father 
four  years  later 
left  the  boy  to 
the  care  of  a  step- 
mother, a  con- 
scientious, hard- 
working woman 
with  absolutely 
no  comprehension 
of  the  fine  nature 
of  the  child  in- 
trusted to  her. 

His  early  edu- 
cation was  the 
same  as  that  of 
thousands  of  the 
sons  of  poor  men 
twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  few  weeks 
a  season — as  he 
could  be  spared 
from  his  work  of 
caring  for  his 
younger  h  a  1  f  - 
brothers — at  the 
country  school, 
and  even  this 
opportunity  r  e  - 
stricted  to  a  very 


Board  of  Education  of  Spring  Valley,  few  years.     He  early  learned  the  gospel 

111.,  the  town  which  was  then  and  is  now  of  self-dependence,  and  early  came  into 

his  home.     His  ready  wit,  his  logic  and  contact    with    those    forces    which    have 

his  facility  in  debate  helped  him  to  prom-  proved  of  value  to  many — the  necessities 

inence  in  the  small  circle  of  village  life  which  push  boys  and  men  out  into  the 

as  his  magnetism,  his   fairness  and  his  world  to  learn  from  contact  with  it  that 

resourcefulness   have   brought   him   for-  which  they  have  lacked  opportunity  to  ac- 

ward  in  the  world  of  work  and  made  of  quire  from  study  of  it. 
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At  ten  he  ran  away  from  horne,  and 
went  to  work  on  a  farm.  Entering  the 
mines  as  a  door  boy,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, John  Mitchell,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  do  so,  identified  himself 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  organiza- 
tion then  flourishing  among  the  workers. 
He  read  and  studied  at  night  in  an  ef- 
fort to  supplement  the  meager  educa- 
tion he  had  received;  his  thoughts  were 
turned  toward  sociological  questions,  and 
Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward,"  Spen- 
cer's "  Social  Statics  "  and  works  of  that 
character  proved  to  be  attractive  and 
helpful  reading.  Later  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  law,  and  spent  his  idle  mo- 
ments for  a  year  gaining  such  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  as  he  might  by  tne  read- 
ing he  was  able  to  do. 

A  roving  disposition  led  him  to  leave 
Illinois  about  this  time,  and  two  trips 
were  made  to  the  West,  where  he  worked 
in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Returning,  however,  to  his  birth- 
place, he  subsequently  settled  at  Spring 
Valley,  and  in  June,  1891,  was  married 
to  Miss  Katherine  O'Rourke,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prosperous  miner,  who  was  prom- 
inent in  the  local  labor  movement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  made  and  yet 
retain  their  home  in  Spring  Valley.  They 
have  a  bright  and  interesting  family  of 
three  boys  and  a  girl,  ranging  in  age 
from  nine  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  years.  A  little  son,  born  almost  two 
years  ago,  and  called  John  Mitchell,  died 
at  the  age  of  six  months. 

For  seven  years  after  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  lived  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  American  people,  happy 
in  their  home  and  busy  with  the  training 
of  their  children,  but  with  Mr.  Mitchell's 
elevation  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  came  that  break  in 
the  home  life  which  seems  to  be  the  com- 
mon fate  of  men  connected  with  the  la- 
bor movement.  Busy  traveling  from 
State  to  State,  remaining  scarcely  long 
enough  in  any  city  to  make  headquarters 
there,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  separated 
from  his  family  practicallv  eleven  months 
of  the  year  since  i8g8.  He  is  devoted  to 
Ins  wife  and  children,  and  this  separation 
from  them  is  an  ever-present  pain,  one 
more  of  the  personal  sacrifices  which  he 
makes  to  his  work.  Tlie  nearest  ap- 
proach  to  tlie  enoyment  of  familv   life 


which  Mr.  Mitchell's  associates  have  seen 
him  take  is  in  the  purchase  of  Christmas 
gifts,  which  he  takes  great  delight  in  se- 
lecting, always  buying  an  extra-  present 
for  "  Sweetheart/'  as  he  calls  his  little 
daughter. 

All  the  family  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  Richard,  the  eld- 
est, is  an  altar  boy  for  his  father's  long- 
time friend,  Rev.  John  F.  Power,  whose 
library  furnished  many  of  the  books  and 
whose  genial  heart  prompted  many  of  the 
lessons  that  guided  the  young  miner  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  1890,  Mr. 
Mitchell  became  a  member  of  that  union. 
His  rise  from  membership  in  a  local 
union  through  the  secretaryship  of  his 
sub-district  organization  to  the  position 
of  national  organizer  was  rapid;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  when  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
he  was  elected  national  vice-president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
the  following  September,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Ratchford,  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  president  and  in  January 
was  elected  to  the  presidency.  He  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  to  this  posi- 
tion each  year  following. 

The  organization,  which  it  had  taken 
eight  years  to  build  up  to  a  membership 
of  43,000  has,  in  the  past  four  years, 
grown  to  be  the  strongest  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  its  more  than  300,- 
000  members  being  the  mine  workers  of 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing fields  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
wonderful  solidarity  of  this  remarkable 
organization  a  most  impressive  proof  has 
been  shown  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike. 

While  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  so  placed 
that  he  must  of  necessity  lead  strikes,  his 
earnest  desire  is  for  peace,  and  peace  he 
has  sought  diligently  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  every  strike  in  which  he  has  taken 
part.  He  was  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
organization  during  the  great  soft  coal 
strike  of  1897,  which  finally  brought 
about  the  system  of  joint  conference  now 
in  vogue  between  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
''  joint  movement  method,"  as  it  is  called, 
has  for  several  years  been  in  successful 
operation  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
mentioned.     Here  miners  and  operators 
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of  the  four  States  meet  in  joint  confer- 
ence annually ;  each  presents  a  statement 
of  the  changes  in  the  existing  contract 
which  he  believes  would  tend  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  for  operations. 
The  work  of  arriving  at  an  understanding 
is  done  in  committee,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  therein  are  presented  to  the  joint 
convention  for  final  action.  No  definite 
rate  by  which  all  must  abide  is  named  for 
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an  entire  state,  but  a  scale  at  some  basic 
point  is  fixed,  and  modifications  upon  that 
are  made  to  fit  conditions  existing  in  dif- 
ferent localities. 

It  is  to  bring  such  methods  into  vogue 
in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  labored  unceasingly.  He  is 
firm  in  the  belief  that  a  strike  should  nev- 
er be  resorted  to  until  conditions  which 
have  become  intolerable  have  failed  of 
adjustment  by  appeal  to  reason,  by  me- 
diation, conciliation  or  arbitration.  He 
believes  that  the  best  solution  of  the  la- 
bor problem  under  the  existing  order  is 
found  in  the  plan  adopted  in  the  bitu- 
minous mining  districts  mentioned,  and 
he  is  naturally  intensely  interested  in 
seeing  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye in  the  anthracite  field  placed  upon 
the  same  basis.    The  fact  that  such  an  ar- 


rangement has  never  existed  in  the  an- 
thracite industry  makes  it  more  difficult 
of  introduction  there.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble for  those  opposing  the  movement  to 
understand  that  it  seeks  merely  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  power  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  worker;  that  it  seeks  jus- 
tice for  both  sides  not  through  the  fear 
of  each  for  the  other,  but  through  mutual 
respect  nurtured  b>  friendly  business  in- 
tercourse. 

In  this  Mr.  Mitchell  is  deeply  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibil- 
ity and  the  responsibility  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  represents.  Upon  no  ground 
whatsoever  will  he  sustain  his  people  in 
the  violation  of  a  contract.  This  posi- 
tion is  probably  most  forcibly  brought  out 
in  his  speech  before  the  special  conven- 
tion held  in  July  last  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  calling  out  the  bituminous  miners 
to  help  the  anthracite  workers  win  the 
fight  in  which  they  were  then  engaged. 
Written  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  the  sen- 
timent of  the  most  conservative  was  in 
favor  of  a  strike  of  the  soft  coal  miners 
as  being  the  only  efifective  means  of 
bringing  about  an  early  settlement  of  the 
anthracite  trouble,  written  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  sentiment  of  the  bitu- 
minous miners,  but  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  contagion  of  strike  fever,  in 
this  speech  Mr.  Mitchell  took  a  strong 
stand  against  sympathetic  strikes  and  in 
favor  of  the  observance  of  contract  pro- 
visions under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
He  said  in  part : 

"  Sympathetic  strikes  have  many  adherents, 
and  the  efficacy  of  such  methods  appeals 
strongly  to  those  who,  being  directly  involved 
in  trouble,  do  not  always  recognize  the  effect 
of  their  action  upon  the  public  mind;  but  the 
past  history  of  the  labor  movement  teaches 
lessons  that  should  not  be  forgotten  to-day. 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not  know 
of  one  solitary  sympathetic  strike  of  any  mag- 
nitude which  has  been  successful ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
sympathetic  labor  struggles  have  resulted  in 
ignominious  and  crushing  defeat,  not  only  for 
the  branch  of  industry  originally  involved,  but 
also  for  the  divisions  participating  through 
sympathy.  In  my  judgment  the  United  Mine 
Workers  should  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
which,  like  milestones,  mark  the  path  trod  by 
the  toiling  masses  in  their  never-ceasing  strug- 
gle for  better  and  higher  civilization.  This, 
like  all  great  progressive  movements,  has  met 
with  repulses,  but,  gathering  new  strength  in 
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adversity,  moves  forward  and  onward  again 
in  its  march  to  ultimate  victory.  Each  defeat 
should  teach  lessons  of  inestimable  value  m 
framing  the  lines  upon  which  present^^  and 
future  battles  shall  be  fought  and  won." 

Among  the  large  employers  of  labor 
with  whom  his  work  has  brought  Mr. 
Mitchell  into  contact  he  is  respected  and 
admired  as  being  broad,  intelligent  and 
perfectly  frank.  They  know  that  in  con- 
ference he  fights  ably  and  unceasingly 
for  the  best  terms  it  is  possible  to  secure 
for  the  men  he  represents;  they  know, 
too,  that  when  a  contract  is  once  rnade, 
even  the  he  may  regard  it  as  unfair  to 
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the  miners,  it  will  be  enforced  to  the  let- 
ter. The  operators  look  upon  him  as  en- 
tirely fair,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
disputes  which  have  arisen  at  the  mines 
and  which  subordinate  officers  have  been 
unable  to  adjust,  referred  by  the  owners 
of  the  properties  in  question  for  settle- 
ment by  Mr.  Mitchell.  While  always 
willing  to  be  of  service  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  any  dispute  he  invariably  declines 
to  be  the  sole  arbiter  in  the  case,  holding 
that  no  matter  how  fair  he  desired  to  be, 
his  natural  bias  might  make  him  lean  to- 
ward the  miners'  side  and  prevent  his  do- 
ing full  justice  to  the  operator. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  an  open  fighter;  he  is 
a  master  of  resource ;  as  a  speaker,  he  has 
none  of  the  passionate  eloquence  of  the 
labor  leader  as  popularly  known;  he  re- 
sorts to  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  orator, 
but  he  is  lop^ical  and  convincing  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
even  the  little  breaker  boys  who  always 
attend    the   mass   meetings    in    the   coal 


fields  are  able  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing. 

He  presides  over  many  curious  conven- 
tions, meetings  which  are  in  themselves 
most  interesting  studies.  In  these  his 
sense  of  fairness  is  prominently  displayed 
and  his  ready  wit  often  brings  the  laugh 
which  heals  what  might  easily  develop 
into  a  rupture.  Some  of  the  conventions 
of  the  mine  workers  are  attended  by  as 
many  as  800  delegates,  and  often  fully 
one-half  of  this  number  does  not  speak 
or  understand  the  English  language.  The 
man  who  desires  to  have  his  name  in  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  the  parliamen- 
tarian who  comes  to  the  convention 
armed  with  his  manual  and  watches  for 
an  opportunity  to  trap  the  presiding  of- 
ficer, the  self-seeking  individual  evident 
in  all  movements,  is  there  to  add  to  the 
confusion  of  tongues  and  ideas  neces- 
sarily present.  But  all  these  Mr.  Mitchell 
manages  with  a  master  hand ;  he  is  al- 
ways cool  and  self-possessed;  he  always 
knows  just  what  he  wishes  to  do  but  nev- 
er attempts  to  coerce  the  delegates  into 
taking  any  action  of  which  they  do  not 
entirely  approve.  Altho  he  knows  that 
his  indorsement  of  a  policy  is  sufficient  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  that  policy  with- 
out discussion  by  the  convention,  every 
man  who  desires  to  present  his  views  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  after 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  states  the  situation 
as  he  sees  it.  His  advice  is  always  ac- 
cepted as  sound  and  acted  upon  without 
further  comment. 

A  perverse  fate  has  also  made  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  by  desire  and  direction 
must  ever  be  engaged  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure shorter  hours  of  labor  for  those  he 
represents,  an  overtime  worker  himself. 
Ordinarily  he  spends  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours  at  his  desk  every  day ;  during  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  its  close  he  gave  con- 
stant attention  to  his  work  for  fifteen 
hours  each  day.  This  has  always  been 
done  cheerfully,  however,  as  he  regards 
no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  if  through 
it  benefit  can  be  secured  to  others.  He 
never  directs  a  subordinate  officer  to  do 
any  work  which  he  himself  would  hesi- 
tate to  do,  and  he  often  personally  takes 
up  tasks  which  might  be  delegated  to 
others  for  the  reason  that  he  would  rather 
bear  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  than 
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ask  another  to  do  so.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  send  men  into  portions  of 
West  Virginia  in  which  organizers  were 
liable  to  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Fed- 
eral injunctions  issued  there,  he  stated 
to  those  assigned  to  that  field  that  only 
for  the  fact  that  his  presence  was  abso- 


from  a  high  forehead  give  him  a  sober, 
thoughtful  appearance,  and  the  marks  of 
care,  those  easily  perceived  evidences  of 
tremendous  responsibility  and  unremit- 
ting devotion  to  work  have,  in  four  years, 
wrought  such  a  change  in  his  face  that 
the  epithet,   "  The  Boy  President,"  ap- 
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lutely  necessary  in  the  anthracite  region 
he  would  himself  take  up  the  work  in 
West  Virginia,  as  there  was  considerable 
reluctance  on  his  part  in  asking  others  to 
go  where  they  were  liable  to  be  arrested. 
In  his  bearing  Mr.  Mitchell  is  grave 
and  dignified ;  his  expressive  brown  eyes, 
the  firm,  strong  lines  of  face  and  chin 
and  the  dark  brown  hair  combed  back 


plied  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  no  longer  describes 
him;  instead  he  is  sometimes  called  the 
''  Old  Young  Man." 

He  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
ability  to  keep  his  own  council,  and  many 
an  able  and  energetic  special  correspond- 
ent has  discovered  that  upon  some  occa- 
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sions  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  interview 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He  recognizes  the  value 
of  discreet  silence  and  the  effect  of  words 
coming  from  one  who  says  little.  He 
does  not  take  any  one  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  altho  thousands  of  the  mine 
workers  do  not  know  him  by  sight  and 
few  of  them  claim  any  intercourse  with 
him,  the  influence  of  his  personality  is 
such  that  men  who  know  naught  of  his 
plans  yield  themselves  confidently  to  his 
guidance  in  what  are  to  them  the  most 
important  transactions  in  their  lives. 

He  is  unfailingly  courteous  to  all,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  any 
one  asking  it.  In  taking  up  his  corre- 
spondence he  invariably  replies  first  to 
such  letters  as  may  ask  help  which  he  can 
render  or  indicate  a  service  he  may  do. 
Call  upon  him  when  they  may,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  day  full  of  serious  and 
important  work,  at  the  close  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  of  unceasing  toil,  newspa- 
per men,  committees,  people  with  some- 
thing to  say  and  those  with  nothing  are 
welcomed,  given  a  respectful  hearing  and 
dismissed  with  the  feeling  that  whatever 
they  had  to  present  has  been  given  ade- 
quate attention.  No  miner  grimy  with 
the  dust  of  the  pit,  no  door  boy  or  mule 
feeder  who  comes  to' him  fails  to  receive 
a  pleasant  greeting  and  the  word  of  ad- 
vice desired ;  and  no  one,  in  however  bel- 
ligerent a  mood  he  may  have  come  to 
the  office  during  the  past  summer,  when 
affairs  of  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
importance  were  being  considered,  went 
away  feeling  angry  or  ill  treated.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  work  is  exceedingly  heavy,  it 
is  often  disagreeable,  it  requires  the  ut- 
most tact,  patience  and  devotion,  it  de- 
mands a  kind  of  ability  rare  and  of  a  high 
ordej,^  and  for  the  services  of  all  these 
qualities  which  he  possesses  to  such  a 


pronounced  degree  he  has  been  many 
times  offered  remuneration  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  he  receives  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America ;  but  he 
feels  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  it  is  also  his  de- 
sire, to  remain  in  this  movement  until  the 
work  which  he  has  mapped  out  for  him- 
self shall  be  done. 

More  than  once  in  his  brief  career  has 
the  lime  light  been  turned  full  upon  him ; 
many  times  have  his  people  given  most 
gratifying  evidences  of  their  devotion 
and  of  their  belief  in  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity; scores  of  the  men  and  women 
who  judge  a  man  by  his  true  worth  and 
appreciate  him  for  frank,  able  and  fear- 
less fighting  on  the  side  he  believes  to  be 
right  have  heartily  praised  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done;  but  he  is  the  same 
plain,  unassuming  John  Mitchell,  un- 
changed by  the  plaudits  of  the  few  or  the 
many,  the  same  young  president  of  the 
mine  workers,  the  same  whole-souled 
friend  ready  ever  with  a  helping  hand  to 
smooth  the  wrinkle  from  some  one's  path- 
way. Such  is  the  man  who,  with  a  nature 
and  a  heart  extremely  sensitive  to  suffer- 
ing and  injustice,  is  seeking,  by  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  most  effective  means, 
to  secure  to  the  underground  workers  a 
small  measure  of  this  world's  comforts, 
and  who  desires  to  see  men  employed  in 
coal  mining  so  compensated  as  to  enable 
their  children  to  become  citizens  of  whom 
the  nation  shall  be  proud.  '*  In  the 
grimy,  bruised  hand  of  the  miner  was  the 
little  white  hand  of  a  child,  a  child  like 
the  children  of  the  rich,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  miner  was  the  soul-rooted  deter- 
mination to  starve  to  the  last  crust  of 
bread  and  fight  out  the  long,  dreary  bat- 
tle to  win  a  life  for  the  child  and  secure 
fcr  it  a  place  in  the  world  in  keeping  with 
advancing  civilization." 

SCRANTON,    Pa. 
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The    Navy's    Problem 

By  Park   Benjamin 

THE  reduction  of  the  Naval  Academy  be  entitled  "  An  Act  to  demoralize  the 

course  from  four  years  to  three  has  Navy  for  the  next  ensuing  quarter  cen- 

been  definitely  abandoned  by  the  tury."     It  is  simply  repeating  on  a  larger 

Navy  Department.     Every  one,  both  in  scale  exactly  what  was  done  during  the 

the  Navy  and  out  of  it,  who  understood  Civil  War,   when  the  departure  of  the 

what  the  consequences  in  impairing  the  officers  from  the  Southern  States  left  the 

efficiency  of  the  service  inevitably  would  list  depleted.     In  1861  the  Academy  had 

be,  cordially  condemned  the  plan.     And  in  all  but  155  midshipmen.       The  new 

the  Department,  on  perceiving  the  storm  class  of  that  year  was  200.     In  1862  the 

which  it  had  raised,  corrected  its  error,  admissions  were  186;  in   1863,   138;  in 

thus  showing  its  superior  wisdom  to  the  1864,  185;  in  1865,  129;  in  1866,  123;  in 

last  Administration,  which  was  a  miracle  1867,  68,  and  not  until   1868   (49)   did 

of  vacillation  in  everything  save  in  stick-  they  get  back  to  normal  limits.     The  re- 

ing  to  its  own  blunders.  suit  was  most  disastrous.     Thirty  years 

In  his  recently  issued  report  the  Sec-  later  we  had  lieutenants  verging  on  fifty 
retary  of  the  Navy  proposes  an  amend-  years  old.  Large  blocks  of  officers  were 
ment  to  the  law  so  as  to  permit  com-  of  closely  approximating  ages.  The  so- 
missions  yearly  to  be  bestowed  on  twelve  called  ''  hump  "  was  formed  and  promo- 
warrant  officers,  instead  of  on  six,  as  is  tion  dragged  unconscionably  until  set  go- 
now  the  case,  and  also  a  large  increase  in  ing  by  the  Personnel  Act  of  1899. 
the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Acad-  There  is  one  efifect  of  that  singular 
emy.  law  which  we  have  yet  fully  to  feel,  and 

Both  plans  are  before  Congress  in  the  that  is  its  brutal  compulsory  retirement 

form  of  bills.     The  President  is  said  to  plan  ;  the  system  whereby  you  take  a  com- 

favor    the    measure    advocated    by    Mr.  petent  officer  whom  you  have  been  edu- 

Foss,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Naval  eating  for  years  and  throw  him  out,  willy 

Committee  of  the  House,  which  doubles  nilly,  merely  to  make  place  for  others  to 

the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  go  up.     So  far  this  has  not  been  neces- 

Academy  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  sary,   except   in   a   few   instances,   when 

and  gives  to  the  appointing  powers  the  providentiallythe  selection  could  be  made 

right  to  appoint  every  two  years  instead  from  men  of  impaired  health ;  but  as  the 

of  every  four  years.  lists  fill  up,  then  the  destroyer  will  get 

The  first  expedient  is  inconsiderable,  to  work. 
for  the  number  of  line  officers  now  want-  Then  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  the 
ed  is  577,  and  will  reach  1,005  within  the  alternatives  of  letting  promotion  get  slow- 
coming  four  years.  Besides,  the  warrant  er  and  slower,  of  tales  of  hope  deferred 
officers  have  not  shown  any  burning  anx-  and  sickened  hearts,  or  else  of  sympathet- 
iety  to  get  commissions  under  the  law  as  ic  appeals,  of  pulls  political  and  every 
it  is,  for  since  the  measure  was  enacted  other  kind,  exerted  to  enable  the  victims 
but  four  out  of  a  possible  twelve  have  to  hold  on  to  their  careers  when  age  has 
presented  themselves,  and  of  these  three  made  it  too  late  for  them  to  start  in  new 
have  been  successful.  This  proposal  is  ones,  and  the  casting  out  annually  of 
too  obviously  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  is  enough  of  these  young  men  whom  we  are 
based  on  the  apprehension  existing  in  the  now  inviting  so  freely,  and  who  will  so 
Navy  that  unless  some  further  concession  blithely  respond,  merely  to  keep  the 
to  the  enlisted  force  is  made  Congress  stream  in  motion.  People  who  contem- 
will  go  to  extremes  in  letting  down  the  plate  sending  their  sons  to  Annapolis 
bars.  after  the  doubling  law  is  enacted  should 

The  bill  to  double  the  number  of  mid-  think  about  this, 
shipmen,  bringing  their  total  up  to  about  The  proposed  great  increase  in  the  mid- 
900,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  ought  to  shipmen    is    really    not   the    Secretary's 
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plan,  nor  yet  that  of  the  legislators.  It  going  to  do  the  work  in  the  meantime? 
is  that  openly  advocated  by  the  line  offi-  Is  the  naval  officer's  life  which  now  pre- 
cers  of  the  Navy.  Many  of  the  older  vails  to  go  on?  If  any  one  thinks  that 
ones  who  suffered  have  gone ;  others  have  that  existence  since  the  Spanish  trouble 
succeeded  to  high  places  where  the  strain  has  been  happy,  the  thinker's  idea  of 
is  not  so  severe,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beau-  happiness  must  be  peculiar.  He  has  had 
tiful  compensations  of  human  nature  that  a  miserable  time  with  the  Filipinos ;  days 
appreciations  of  past  trials  are  the  first  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  soli- 
to  become  dulled  by  time.  Besides,  the  tary  and  dreary  blockades  in  wretched  lit- 
United  States  Navy  and  Hamlet  have  tie  craft  off  dangerous  and  uncharted 
never  quite  agreed  on  the  subject  of  bear-  coasts.  He  has  been  sent  to  sea  in  an- 
ing  ills  and  flying  to  others  that  one  cient  and  worthless  and  unseaworthy 
knows  not  of.  Stronger  than  all  else  is  tubs,  as  Commander  Halsey  was,  for  in- 
the  intense  aversion  which  the  regular  stance,  in  the  "  Manila,"  which  would 
line  officer  has  to  seeing  the  commissioned  disgrace  even  the  grasping  merchant 
grades  filled  from  any  other  source  than  owner,  whom  Clark  Russell  so  loves  to 
that  which  produced  him.  Here  his  atti-  anathematize,  let  alone  the  Navy  Depart- 
tude  is  uncompromising.  He  has  no  ment  of  the  United  States.  Indurated 
more  patience  with  suggestions  to  admit  as  he  is  to  all  sorts  of  climates,  those  of 
qualified  seamen  from  the  revenue  or  our  new  possessions,  being  over-copiously 
merchant  marine  than  to  confer  his  uni-  administered,  have  often  proved  too  much 
form  upon  the  veriest  land  lubbers.  He  for  his  resisting  powers,  as  the  records 
is  the  full  and  perfect  flower  of  the  sys-  of  the  surgeons  and  the  Yokohama  hos- 
tem.  Any  one  else,  even  if  educated  side  pital  are  beginning  grimly  to  testify.  He 
by  side  with  him,  even  if  eminent  in  a  has  been  kept  afloat,  cruise  on  top  of 
new  calling,  he  thinks  in  his  heart  is  only  cruise,  with  hardly  a  breathing  spell  of 
a  stunted  development,  and  perhaps  for  shore  service.  He  has  been  set  at  queer 
some  reasons  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  kinds  of  work,  as,  for  example,  the  re- 
should,  cent  ditch  digging  at  Culebras.    He  has 

None  the  less  there  are  two  ways  of  been  assigned  to  duty  not  befitting  his 

looking  at  his  position.       By    some    he  grade  and  even  more  frequently  above 

will  be  charged  with  rank  Bourbonism,  than  below  it.     As  for  opportunities  to 

with  prejudice  born  of  a  desire  to  be  let  see  his  family,  the  visits  of  the  angels 

alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  iron  bound  could  hardly  be  less  "  few  and  far  be- 

andexclusivehierarchy, which  through  its  tween."     And  in  some  sad  cases,  being 

seniority  promotion  system  insures  the  very  much  overwrought  and  very  much 

survival  of  the  unfit  as  well  as  of  the  fit,  disheartened,  he  has  sought  relief  in  a 

and  which  has  no  like  in  any  organization  way  which  pitifully  reminds  us  that  he  is 

on  earth— even  elsewhere  in  the  Navy  it-  really  as  human  as  ourselves, 
self     Others  will  read  in  his  present  at-        What  he  now  tells  us  is  that  he  pro- 

!i-^     /!^^  announcement  that  despite  all  poses  to  set  his  teeth  and  go  on  with  this 

difficulties  and  obstacles  he  insists  that  delectable  existence,  go  on  with  worse, 

the  Naval  Academy  education  must  be  because  the  strain  is  increasing  with  every 

maintained,  and  he  is  ready  to  maintain  new  ship  that  is  fitted  out.     That  having 

It  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself.     And  got  used  to  treble  duty,  he  can  do  quad- 

this  connotes  a  degree  of    pluck   which  ruple  duty,  and  multiple  in  fact.     As  for 

borders  pretty  close  on  actual  heroism.  the  Naval  Academy,  which  is  now  a  des- 

ine  tact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  ert  where  the  buildings  were  and  will  be 

no  matter  what  the  increase  in  numbers  again,  he  claims  that  it  will  take  care  of  all 

tnWfnnr  "^/^^^"jy  Hiay  be,  it  will  the  youngsters  who  arrive  and  make  them 

rrlf  nnv  .nf''     T  ^'^  ^'"^^  '^  ^^^^"'  ^°  ^'  comfortable  as  ever  he  was  when  he  - 

r.ccf.^i  P°"'^'"^''"^P"*'     Thene-  was  one  of  them   years    ago,    and   even 

^S^aTno^"'"•     ^\--"^577  teach  them  as  welf  as  the^old  timers  of 

S  1 1  th;  sl  °r'  ^''''  ^'"'"'  ^y  '^^  ^"^^^"^  '^'^'  ^"^  ^"^^^th  bores  ever 

Wine  for  ^UflTTl  '?y^'.T"  ?^-  ^^"§^^^^  ^'''^-       I"  ^"^f'  he  wants  us  to 

nee<^^lil  JpnJ;^^/^^^^     '"  ''^^^'  ^^^  understand  that  he  is  able  to  "  get  along  " 

need  will  become  desperate.       Who    is  with  things  just  as  they  are  and  just  as 
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they  may  become  until  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy begins  turning  out  the  big  grist,  and 
that  we  can  rely  on  his  ''  getting  along  " 
if  we  will  only  not  convert  the  dreaded 
civilians  into  his  messmates,  and  so,  as 
he  believes,  open  the  door  for  wholesale 
political  appointments  and  the  inevitable 
deterioration  in  the  personnel  which 
would  follow. 

But  this  is  not  to  meet  the  present 
need.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to 
refrain  from  doing  so.  What  we  now  re- 
quire is  not  inaction,  but  action.  If  there 
is  any  better  way  of  gaining  an  im- 
mediate and  adequate  increase  in  the  line 
officers  of  the  Navy  than  by  admitting 
people  from  other 'qualifying  pursuits,  it 
should  be  suggested.  As  for  details,  of 
course,  all  proper  safeguards  in  the  way 
of  examinations  and  of  service  under  act- 
ing commissions  until  aptitude  is  proved 
would  be  instituted,  and  an  extension  of 
the  already  existing  system  of  "  extra 
numbers  "  might  be  used  to  prevent  the 
newcomers  from  interfering  with  the 
timely  promotions  of  those  already  in  the 
service. 


It  is  indisputable  that  the  Navy  must  be 
at  all  times  in  a  state  of  preparedness  to 
put  forth  its  full  power.  If  the  present 
situation  with  respect  to  officers  is  as  bad 
as  the  Secretary  affirms,  then  the  Navy  is 
certainly  not  in  that  state  now.  A  con- 
dition of  preparedness  is  not  a  condition 
of  "  getting  along."  A  Navy  unprepared 
is  simply  a  standing  invitation  to  disaster. 
The  willingness  of  the  existing  officers 
to  continue  the  present  status  is  an  im- 
pressive instance  of  the  best  working  of 
esprit  de  corps,  and  happy  indeed  is  the 
country  which  possesses  public  servants 
so  devoted  and  so  self-abnegating.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  their  ability  or  their 
desire,  but  of  the  public  safety.  This  is 
not  met  by  saying  in  one  breath  that  the 
need  is  imminent  and  fast  becoming 
desperate,  and  then,  in  the  next,  telling 
us  that  until  boys  can  be  educated  the 
men  we  have  can  somehow  "  get  along." 
It  looks  more  like  avoiding  the  problem 
than  solving  it,  and  the  public  is  very 
apt  so  to  think,  despite  all  the  diversion 
which  war  games  and  fleet  maneuvers 
may  afford. 

New  York  City. 


An    Age    of    Belief 

By    Darwin    P.   Kingsley 

Third  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


THIS  is  an  age  of  belief,  not  of  unbe- 
lief. It  is  popular  and  usual  to 
rail  at  existing  conditions,  to  sigh 
for  the  earlier  and  better  days  when  men 
*'  believed  in  something."  This  repre- 
sents a  superficial,  a  narrow  and  a  preju- 
diced view.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  men  had  so  clear  a 
grasp  on  the  whole  problem  of  life;  at 
no  time  have  men  had  so  many,  so  pro- 
found and  so  wide-spread  beliefs  as  to- 
day. The  whole  fabric  of  modern  civil- 
ization shows  this,  and  the  current  allega- 
tion of  a  lack  of  belief  is  made  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  facts  to  the  contrary. 

Without  this  condition  of  belief  life 
insurance  on  any  considerable  scale  would 
be  impossible,  and  practically  all  great 
modern  industrial  combinations  recently 
made  would  still  be  far  in  the  future. 
Men  believe  as  never  before ;  men  trust 


other  men  as  they  have  never  done  be- 
fore. 

What  a  picture  of  belief — I  had  almost 
said  of  faith — is  presented  by  the  securi- 
ties that  center  in  the  vaults  of  the  three 
great  life  companies  doing  an  internation- 
al business — the  New  York  Life,  the  Mu- 
tual and  the  Equitable.  Here  are  cash 
securities  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.  They  represent  about  every 
sound  sort  of  existing  human  enterprise. 
They  range  from  the  faith  of  a  few  men 
to  the  faith  of  nations.  They  embrace 
every  known  way  of  doing  business,  and 
include  in  the  law  of  their  issue  and  re- 
demption common  law,  statute  law  and 
the  civil  law — indeed,  every  system 
now  operative  on  earth.  The  text  and 
the  signatures  of  these  securities  repre- 
sent the  language  and  the  business  meth- 
ods of  every  considerable  people.     In  the 
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vaults  of  the  companies  named  these 
pledges  present  a  common  and  a  proba- 
bly permanent  ground  of  action  to  peo- 
ples who,  according  to  the  records  of 
their  foreign  offices,  according  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  as  it  runs  in  books,  have 
been  and  still  are  bitterly  hostile.  Deal- 
ing directly  with  each  other  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  these  people  would 
take  little  on  each  other's  faith. 

The  strong  boxes  of  these  companies 
are  a  prophecy  of  the  parliament  of  man. 
Therein  the  world  is  already  brought  face 
to  face.  Before  the  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the 
Czar  here  was  a  Court  of  Arbitration  al- 
ready formed,  and  in  successful  operation 
before  that  notable  gathering  had  been 
ordered. 

Let  us  not  quarrel  over  words.  I  am 
not  splitting  hairs  with  our  good  ortho- 
dox friend  who  rails  at  a  lack  of 
"  faith,"  as  he  interprets  the  word ;  I  am 
dealing  more  with  ''belief."  The  atti- 
tude of  the  holders  of  about  1,500,000 
policies  of  life  insurance  in  the  three  com- 
panies named  goes  literally  beyond  "  be- 
lief," as  such,  and  comes  very  near  to  an 
attitude  which  can  be  described  only  by 
the  orthodox  use  of  the  word  "  faith." 

These  1,500,000  policies  alone  repre- 
sent present  cash  assets  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  ultimate  payments  of  close 
to  $4,200,000,000.  I  do  not  invite  now 
attention  to  these  totals,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion which  has  made  these  totals  possible. 
What  is  actually  going  on  within  these 
strong  boxes  ?  The  money  of  the  Amer- 
ican policy-holder  is,  if  you  please,  in- 
vested in  the  bonds  of  Russia,  or  Austro- 
Hungary,  or  Prussia,  or  in  British  con- 
sols. The  American  policy-holder  has 
consented  to  this  arrangement.  He 
knows,  therefore,  that  the  document 
which  insures  the  comfort  of  his  wife 
and  the  education  of  his  children  is,  in 
some  sense,  good  only  if  the  faith  of  Rus- 
sia or  of  England  shall  be  kept,  and  he 
says  emphatically  by  his  action  that  he 
believes  that  faith  will  be  kept.  In  this 
be  has  been  wiser  than  the  foreign  office 
of  most  nations,  and  without  discussion, 
nr  noise,  or  expenditure  of  monev  for 
war  materials,  he  has  made  a  treaty  with 
his  brother  of  Russia  or  of  Germany, 
which  even  war  itself  cannot  abrogate— 
inrI'Mrl   rnn  hardly  interrupt. 


When  two  men  reach  a  plane  of  intel- 
ligence such  that  they  are  willing  to  trust 
each  other,  they  are  then  ready,  and  not 
until  then,  to  do  business  with  each  other. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  do  business  with 
each  other  they  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem as  old  as  man — namely,  the  con- 
quest of  the  material  world.  As  soon  as 
they  enter  on  that  struggle  they  begin  to 
issue  their  plighted  faith ;  they  issue  what 
we  call  securities,  and  the  greater  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  world,  and  the  wider  man's 
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belief  in  other  men,  the  more  and  the  bet 
ter  securities  we  have. 

The  part  of  the  world  that  insures  its 
life  is  the  busy  part,  the  part  that  has 
something  to  do,  and,  of  necessity,  be- 
lieves in  what  other  men  of  a  similar  mind 
are  doing  elsewhere.  This  busy  world  is 
tunneling  mountains,  burrowing  under 
rivers,  crossing  deserts  and  building  new 
cities  underground.  These  activities  mean 
additional  securities,  and,  in  the  light  of 
modern  publicity,  better  securities. 

Life  insurance,  which  is  the  twin  of 
man's  belief  in  man,  must  have  securities, 
good  securities  earning  a  definite  rate  of 
interest.  A  consideration  of  the  work 
that  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  world, 
and  the  securities  that  are  necessary 
thereto,  will  soon  banish  the  fear  that' life 
insurance  in  its  enormous  development 
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may  soon  be  harassed  and  hindered  by 
a  lack  of  good  securities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to-day  a  life  insurance  company  can 
more  easily  purchase  $5,000,000  of  se- 
curities than  it  could  purchase  $100,000 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  will  buy  at  a  rel- 
atively better  price  and  with  vastly  better 
knowledge  of  values. 

This  is  an  age  of  belief,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  a  bad  age  in  which  to  sell  gold 
bricks.  The  half  educated  doctor  finds  it 
difficult  to  live  now;  in  other  words,  he 
can't  sell  his  gold  brick.  The  "  shyster  " 
in  law  finds  it  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  his 
wares  and  he  frequently  hovers  between 
starvation  and  shady  practices.  The  ven- 
dor of  the  doctrine  of  fear  finds  that  even 
the  pulpit  can't  force  that  gold  brick  on 
the  market,  and  so  he  rails  at  what  he 
calls  "  an  age  of  unbelief." 

Perhaps  no  profession  has  had  what 
can   so  properly  and   clearly  be  distin- 


guished as  a  gold  brick  age  as  life  in- 
surance. It  was  a  blatant,  impudent  age. 
Assessmentism,  founded  on  a  guess, 
asked  of  its  victims  much  "  faith,"  and  it 
brought  forth  a  harvest  of  tears.  That 
gold  brick  can  now  be  sold  only  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Its  earlier  vendors  are 
either  out  of  business  or  just  struggling 
up  out  of  the  mire. 

Belief,  intelligent  belief,  runs  through 
every  part  of  life  insurance;  from  the 
adoption  of  a  mortality  table  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  rate  of  interest  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Government  bond  or  the  writ- 
ten pledge  of  a  great  railroad.  This  same 
belief  runs  through  the  whole  body  of 
our  civilization ;  and  whatever  critics  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  remains  that 
to-day  we  know  more  and  believe  more 
than  at  any  earlier,  and  so  called  better 
period  of  either  our  spiritual  or  material 
development. 

New  York  City, 


President    Castro    and    the    City    of    Caracas 

By  Marion  P.    Bowen 

[Miss  Bowen  has  only  recently  returned  from  Caracas,  where  she  spent    several    months    at    the 
American   Legation   with   her   uncle,    Herbert   W.    Bowen,   the   United  States  Minister. — Editor.] 


GENERAL  CIPRIANO  CASTRO, 
the  President  of  Venezuela,  is 
comparatively  young,  being  only 
about  forty  years  of  age.  His  personal 
appearance  is  rather  against  him,  as  he 
is  lame,  short  and  dark  visaged,  being  of 
a  decided  Indian  type.  But  one  cannot 
look  at  his  face  without  reading  there  an 
indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  dog- 
ged persistency.  His  eyes  are  black  and 
piercing,  and  he  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  man  who  has  perfect  confidence 
in  his  own  power  to  rule,  and  who  is 
bound  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  think 
no  power  on  earth  could  make  him 
change  his  mind  after  it  was  once  made 
up. 

Even  his  enemies  will  admit  that  Pres- 
ident Castro  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
man.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  stand 
near  him  at  the  reception  in  "  Mira- 
flores,"  the  Presidential  Palace,  imme- 
diately following  his  re-inauguration  in 
March,  1902,  and  I  could  not  but  admire 


the  way  in  which  he  received  his  many 
callers.  He  was  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  sycophants  as  well  as  by  friends, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  small  size,  there  was 
something  majestic  in  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  himself  throughout  the  entire 
afternoon.  There  was  a  steady  stream 
of  men  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  he 
had  a  different  greeting  for  almost  every 
one  of  them.  I  could  almost  tell  what 
was  passing  through  President  Castro's 
mind  as  each  man  approached.  With; 
some  he  was  coldly  polite,  with  others  a 
little  more  cordial,  while  others  he  would 
grasp  warmly  by  the  hand  and  would 
throw  his  other  arm  around  their  shoul- 
ders, which  is  the  South  American  mode; 
of  greeting  one's  best  friends. 

His  lameness  is  the  result  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  battle  of  Yocuyito,  where 
he  succeeded  in  wresting  the  Presidency 
of  Venezuela  from  General  Ignacio  An- 
drade.  Before  this  wound  had  time  to^ 
heal  President  Castro  was  awakened  one* 
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night  by  the  awful  earthquake.  It  was 
on  October  29th,  1900,  and,  thinking  the 
house  was  crumbling  beneath  him,  he 
jumped  out  of  a  second  story  window  in 
his  palace,  the  "  Casa  Armarilla  "  (Yel- 


dations  were  so  weakened  by  the  severe 
recurring  shocks  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  for  occupancy,  and  the  next  day 
General  and  Madame  Castro  moved  into 
their      present      home,      "  Miraflores " 


low  House)  and  broke  his  wounded  le^ 

ilvl'n'f ''.T'"'^"'  J^^'P  ^s  pot  generally 
R  ven  as  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  for 

s^v  Z    U""'!!  '^^"^  ''  ^0""ds  better  to 
,7  th^iy  Pfesident  mjured  his  leg  in  bat- 

r       ,  f     9"^'^  Amarilla  "  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake,  but  its  foun- 


("  Look  at  the  Flowers  "),  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Caracas.  A 
former  President,  General  Joaquin  Cres- 
po,  spent  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  in 
having  this  house  built  for  his  own  home, 
but  he  did  not  remain  in  power  long 
enough  to  occupy  it  himself.     President 
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Castro  has  also  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  adding  to  the  beauties  of  this 
attractive  house,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  imaginable,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  valuable  paintings, 
tapestries  and  curios,  while  the  ''patio," 
or  open  court,  around  which  the  house  is 
built,  is  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of 
tropical  flowers  and  palms,  which  grow 
in  luxuriant  profusion  around  the  marble 
fountain  in  the  center.  The  air  is  filled 
with  the  singing  of  the  brilliantly  plum- 
aged  native  birds  of  South  America, 
which  hang  between  the  beautifully 
carved  pillars  surrounding  the  four  sides 
of  the  "  patio."  But  what  pleases  Presi- 
dent Castro  most  of  all  is  his  famous 
earthquake  room,  built  entirely  of  iron 
and  made  so  that  it  can  be  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  proof  against  the  most  vio- 
lent earthquake. 

President  Castro  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  charming  wife  as  Madame 
Yoi'la  de  Castro.  She  is  a  woman  about 
thirty  years  of  age  and  has  a  gracious 
and  charming  manner,  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  her  personal  beauty.  Her 
coal  black  hair  is  a  great  contrast  to  her 
ivory-tinted  complexion,  and  her  big 
brown  eyes  are  soft  and  dreamy,  but  they 
change  at  the  slightest  provocation  to 
the  most  wide  awake  and  sparkling  bril- 
liancy. She  has  a  quiet  dignity  which  is 
rather  surprising  when  one  realizes  that 
she  was  not  born  in  a  palace,  but  on  a 
simple  Venezuelan  ranch,  and  no  one  has 
ever  caught  her  in  a  faux-pas.  She 
dresses  with  great  elegance,  and  in  the 
latest  Parisian  style,  and  her  dressmaker 
and  hairdresser  are  always  close  at  hand 
to  help  her  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  when  she  wishes  to  be  well  gowned 
and  groomed  before  presenting  herself  to 
the  critical  world  of  Caracas.  She  is  *'  at 
home "  every  Monday  afternoon,  and 
there  are  usually  many  callers  who  come 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  first  lady  of 
the  land.  General  Castro  is  never  pres- 
ent on  these  occasions,  but  Madame  Cas- 
tro is  assisted  in  receiving  by  her  private 
secretary,  General  Barret  de  Na  Yarris. 
As  Madame  Castro  cannot  speak  a  word 
of  French  or  English  it  is  necessary  for 
Senor  Barret  to  be  near  her  always,  as  he 
speaks  both  languages  fluently  and  is  a 
n.ost  agreeable  and  courteous  gentleman. 


Not  only  is  Madame  Castro  attractive  in 
apearance,  but  she  has  a  very  tender, 
sympathetic  heart,  and  is  always  ready  to 
help  in  a  most  substantial  way  her  poor 
and  less  fortunate  countrymen  and  wom- 
en. There  has  been  such  suffering  and 
want  in  Caracas  during  this  past  year 
that  Madame  Castro  has  spent  $50,000 
out  of  her  own  personal  income.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Venezuelans  love 
and  almost  worship  this  kind-hearted 
woman,  who  spends  her  time  and  money 
in  trying  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  oth- 
ers? 

President  and  Madame  Castro  gener- 
ally give  many  brilliant  entertainments, 
but  owing  to  the  recent  revolution  they 


The  Entrance  to  the  United  States  Legation 

have  lived  a  very  quiet  life  during  the 
past  year,  and  have  only  once  thrown 
open  the  doors  of  "  Miraflores  "  to  their 
hosts  of  friends,  both  among  the  Vene- 
zuelans and  the  Foreign  Colony.  This 
was  at  the  New  Year's  reception  in  1902, 
when  from  2.30  until  7.30  p.m.  President 
and  Madame  Castro  received  the  New 
Year's  greetings  from  a  throng  of  hand- 
somely dressed  men  and  women,  who  for 
the  time  being  threw  aside  all  their  worry 
and  anxiety  over  the  revolution  and  en- 
joyed to  the  utmost  the  hospitality  of 
their  President  and  his  wife. 

The  Venezuelans  are  naturally  an  in- 
dolent, easy-going  people,  with  all  the 
excitable  and  emotional  characteristics 
that   are   always    found   in   the   tropical 
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countries.  The  ladies  do  nothing  but  sit 
in  the  windows  all  day  long,  waiting  for 
some  lover  to  pass  along  beneath  and 
stop  and  chat  for  a  while.  A  man  has  to 
be  a  favored  suitor  before  he  is  allowed 
to  do  more  than  make  a  "  window  call," 
and  even  when  he  has  gained  entrance  to 
the  house  of  his  lady  love  he  is  never  left 
alone  with  her  for  one  minute,  but  is  al- 
ways chaperoned  by  the  father  and  moth- 
er, who  sometimes  have  the  kindness  to 
fall  asleep  for  a  few  seconds  over  their 


But  the  climate  of  Caracas  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  making  the  people  what 
they  are,  for  the  tropical  sun  is  so  hot 
that  one  is  only  too  glad  to  let  the  days 
slip  lazily  past,  and  the  nights  are  only 
made  to  be  danced  or  dreamed  away  un- 
der the  beautiful  tropical  sky,  made  bril- 
liant with  the  moon  and  the  countless 
stars  and  the  wonderful  "  Southern 
Cross."  It  seems  as  if  that  beautiful 
country  is  made  only  for  peace  and  ro- 
mance, and  not  for  political  controversies 


The   Federal    Palace,    Caracas,    Venezuela 


reading.  The  men  all  prefer  loafing  in 
the  cafes  or  sitting  in  groups  in  the  Plaza 
smoking  their  inevitable  cigarets  and 
twirling  their  canes,  instead  of  going  to 
work  like  Anglo-Saxons  and  making- 
something  of  themselves  and  their  beauti- 
ful country  that  is  always  being  thrown 
into  a  state  of  unrest  and  poverty  by  pet- 
ty revolutions.  There  is  very  little  class 
distinction  in  Caracas,  as  some  of  the  best 
families  have  intermarried  in  past  years 
with  negroes,  Indians  and  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  seems  strange  to  see  the 
few  pure-blooded  Spanish  families  min- 
gling with  their  countrymen  of  almost 
.every  shade  from  light  yellow  to  jet  black. 


and  continual  warfare.  The  very  situa- 
tion of  Caracas  would  easily  make  it  a 
valley  of  peace,  as  it  lies  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  in  a  green  valley  with  moun- 
tains towering  far  above.  To  reach  Ca- 
racas we  must  either  make  the  trip  from 
La  Guayra,  the  seaport  of  Caracas,  on 
the  back  of  a  donkey,  a  long  and  tedious 
journey,  or  else  take  one  of  the  two  daily 
trains  on  the  English  Railroad.  This 
railroad  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
soecimens  of  engineering  in  the  world, 
and  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scen- 
ery that  meets  our  eyes  on  every  side  is 
far  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
The  line  winds  in  and  out,  around  and  up 
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the  mountains,  passing  through  tunnels 
and  skirting  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
where,  if  the  engine  jumped  the  track, the 
train  would  be  hurled  into  the  yawning 
abyss  1,200  feet  below.  At  times  we  are 
above  the  clouds,  and  can  see  nothing  but 


mist,  and  again  the  clouds  are  above  us, 
and  far  below  is  the  green  valley  stretch- 
ing out  to  sea  in  the  distance.  It  takes 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  make  the  trip, 
and  it  is  well  worth  traveling  all  the  way 
from  the  United  States  for  a  view  of  the 


The  Bogueron  Pass  on  the  Railroad  from  La  Guayra  to   Caracas.     There    is   a   sheer   drop   of   1,200   feet 

over    the   precipice.     The   sea   is    In    the   distance. 
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magnificent  scenery.  If  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  the  very  able  ad- 
ministrator of  this  road,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Almond,  he  will  probably  ask  you  to 
make  the  trip  from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra 
on  his  private  "  trolley."  And  you  must 
accept  his  invitation,  for  you  will  have 
the  most  exhilarating  ride  of  your  life, 
besides  seeing  the  scenery  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage.  The  ''  trolley  "  does  not 
come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  a  trolley 
should  be,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  hand- 
car, such  as  is  used  by  our  railroad  la- 
borers. It  has  a  broad  seat  with  cush- 
ions, large  enough  to  hold  four  people, 
back  to  back,  while  on  either  side  of  the 
front  seat  is  a  very  powerful  brake, 
which  can  quickly  bring  the  trolley  to  a 
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The  Trolley.  The  Administrator  of  the  Railroad, 
Mr.  Almond,  on  the  right,  and  Mr.  Russel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Legation,  on  the  left. 

Standstill,  even  when  moving  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour. 

One  can  see  many  interesting  sights  in 
Caracas,  if  one  of  the  many  victorias  is 
iaken  at  the  station  and  the  "  cochero  "  is 
told  to  drive  around  the  city.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  very 
rough,  the  entire  city  being  paved  with 
cobblestones.  On  every  side  are  dirty, 
half-drcsscrl  children  varying  in  color 
from  the  blackness  of  the  ace  of  spades  to 
the  fairest  of  the  fair.  We  pass  women 
from  Martinique,  wearing  their  pictur- 
esque dresses  of  bright-colored  calico, 
with  a  kerchief  tied  around  their  necks 
and  crossed  in  front,  and  on  their  heads 
are  the  most  dazzling  bandana  handker- 


chiefs, tied  in  such  a  fashion  that  two  of 
the  corners  stick  up  like  little  horns.  On 
the  street  corners  we  pass  men  smoking 
their  cigarets  and  standing  on  one  foot 
while  the  other  leg  is  twined  around  their 
canes,  thus  serving  the  purpose  of  the 
other  leg.  These  men  are  inferior  look- 
ing and  are  most  impudent  in  the  way  in 
which  they  stare  at  women,  especially 
American  women.  They  are  quick-tem- 
pered, and  think  nothing  of  taking  out 
a  pistol  and  shooting  a  man  if  they  have 
any  dispute. 

There  are  many  squares,  or  plazas,  but 
the  largest  and  most  important  one  is  the 
Plaza  Bolivar,  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
This  is  where  all  the  promenading  is 
done,  and  every  Thursday  and  Sunday 
evenings  the  National  Band,  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  country,  gives  an  open- 
air  concert.  The  children  have  their  con- 
cert Saturday  afternoon  and  the  Plaza  is 
crowded  with  pretty  children  dressed  in 
the  daintiest  little  white  dresses  and  Pa- 
risian hats.  These  small  tots  are  never 
seen  during  the  week  till  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  they  come  out,  every  one  of 
them,  and  show  themselves  off  in  perfect 
imitation  of  their  pretty  doll-like  moth- 
ers. 

In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  is  a  large 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Si- 
mon Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Venezuela. 
This  statue  was  erected  in  1870  by  Gen- 
eral Guzman  Blanco,  one  of  the  ablest 
Presidents  that  Venezuela  has  ever  had. 

Facing  the  Plaza  Bolivar  are  the  old 
Cathedral,  which  was  partially  destroyed 
in  the  earthquake  of  1812 ;  the  Post  Of- 
fice, a  handsome  two-storied  building, 
and  the  "  Casa  Amarilla,"  which  used  to 
be  the  White  House  of  Caracas.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Plaza  brings  us 
to  the  Museum,  the  University,  the  Fed- 
eral Palace  and  Elliptical  Sajon.  These 
last  two  buildings  face  each  other  on  a 
very  beautiful  open  square  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  tropical 
trees.  The  Government  offices.  Senate 
Chamber  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  in  the  Federal  Palace,  while  in  the  El- 
liptical Salon,  where  the  President  re- 
ceives the  Diplomatic  Corps  after  an  in- 
auguration and  on  all  state  occasions,  is 
a  fine  ceiling  painting  representing  the 
battle  near  Carrababo,  one  of  the  famous 
battles  during  the  War  for  Independence. 


The   Equestrian    Statue   of   Bolivar,    the    South   American  Washington 


On  the  walls  are  fine  portraits  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  Venezuela,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  Guzman  Blanco,  which 
was  also  destroyed  in  1899,  and  portraits 
of  many  other  prominent  men  and  he- 
roes. If  we  have  a  little  time  to  spare 
we  should  walk  a  few  blocks  further  on 
to  the  Municipal  Theater,  a  very  hand- 
some building-,  the  interior  of  which  re- 
minds one   of   the    Metropolitan    Opera 


House  in  New  York.  On  our  way  home 
we  pass  through  the  shopping  district, 
where,  if  we  care  to  pay  the  price,  we 
c:in  buy  almost  anything.  The  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  buy  the  beautiful  native 
lace  work  is  from  the  women  peddlers, 
who  go  from  house  to  house  to  sell  their 
wares,  and  during  the  recent  revolution 
it  has  been  very  easy  to  buy  at  very  low 
prices  valuable  old  fans,  laces,  jewelry 
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and  curios  from  poor  Venezuelans,  who 
used  to  be  rich,  but  who  have  lost  all 
their  money  owing  to  the  troubled  state 
of  the  country,  and  who  are  now  forced 
to  part  with  their  old  treasures  in  order 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

On  our  way  to  the  Pantheon,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Caracas,  situated  in  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  city,  we 
pass  some  of  the  best  houses,  but  they  are 
far  from  attractive  on  the  outside.  They 
are  all  one-storied,  built  of  stucco  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  yellow  and  light  blue  pre- 


man  and  beast  had  to  use  the  same  door. 
The  Pantheon,  which  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  street  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
is  an  imposing  building  of  yellow  stucco. 
It  was  formerly  a  cathedral,  but  has  re- 
cently been  converted  into  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  heroes  of  Venezuela.  There 
are  a  few  who  have  handsome  marble 
monuments  inside,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  are  merely  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  the  persons  with  the  date  of  their  birth 
and  death.  In  front  of  the  monuments 
and  on  the  tablets  are  cheap  memorial 
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dominating,  with  flat  fronts  relieved  only 
by  two  closely-barred  windows  through 
which  the  sefioritas  flirt  with  their  dark- 
skinned  admirers.  The  interiors  of  these 
houses  are  more  attractive,  as  they  all 
have  open  "  patois "  filled  with  palms, 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  sweetly  singing 
birds.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  poor 
are  built  right  next  to  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  street  reserved  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  richer  class.  -For  instance, 
one  day  when  I  was  waiting  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Caracas  I 
was  surprised  to  have  the  door  of  the 
opposite  b.ouso  open  and  to  see  a  man 
walk  out  leading  a  horse.  Evidently  the 
stable  was  in  the  back  of  the  house  and 


wreaths  of  imitation  flowers  and  tinsel 
tied  with  the  national  colors — red.  blue 
and  yellow. 

Walking  past  the  Pantheon  we  come 
to  the  Barracks,  and  a  little  further  on  to 
the  United  States  Legation,  with  its  beau- 
tiful garden  at  one  side.  This  house 
was  built  by  an  American  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  desirable  houses  in 
Caracas.  Its  situation  is  certainly  en- 
viable, for  it  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  always  a  decided  difference  in  the 
temperature  there  from  that  in  the  city  it- 
self, where  the  heat  at  noontide  is  often 
unbearable. 

Tired  after  a  day  spent  in  seeing  the 
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sights  of  Caracas,  we  wander  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  back  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  where  we  gaze  down  at 
the  city  below  us  and  watch  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  on  the  roofs  of  the  many- 
colored  houses,  and  on  the  valley  and 


mountains  beyond.  The  sun  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  the  twilight  deepens  and  night 
comes  on,  and  with  a  feeling  of  strange 
loneliness  we  walk  slowly  down  the 
mountains  back  to  our  home  in  the  beau- 
tiful but  troubled  city  of  Caracas. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1902. 


Walks    with    Victor    Hugo 

By  Paul  Chenay 

[M.  Paul  Chenay,  the  venerable  and  talented  French  engraver, is  a  brother-in-law  of  Victor  Hugo,  hav- 
ing married  the  young  sister  of  Madame  Victor  Hugo.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  the 
famous  poet.  At  our  request  M.  Chenay  has  written  out  some  of  his  souvenirs  of  Victor  Hugo's  exile  in 
Guernsey. — Editor.] 


IT  was  during  my  first  visit  to  Guernsey 
that  occurred  Victor  Hugo's  first  en- 
counter with  the  devil  fish,  the  hor- 
rible looking  creature  which  is  often  met 
with  among  the  Channel  Islands.  Read- 
ers of  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  will  remem- 
ber that  the  hero,  Gilliat,  has  a  long 
struggle  with  one  of  those  monsters  of 
the  deep,  and  that  graphic  description 
which  the  novelist  gives  in  the  book  is 
based  on  the  impression  he  received  at 
this  time. 

There  were  a  number  of  us  in  the  boat, 
which  was  sailing  slowly  around  Sark,  a 
little  island  some  six  miles  east  of  Guern- 
sey, and  one  of  its  dependencies.  The 
sea  was  calm  and  so  transparent  that  ob- 
jects moving  in  the  water  were  visible  to 
a  great  depth.  All  at  once  the  poet's 
eyes  were  attracted  by  an  apparently 
shapeless  yet  living  mass  of  grayish 
color  and  pulpy  substance,  which  was 
drifting  about  at  the  caprice  of  the  waves. 
He  likened  it  to  an  old  tattered  garment, 
and  pointed  it  out  to  our  boatman,  who 
cried  out  with  superstitious  terror :  "  It's 
the  devil  fish  !  It's  the  devil  fish  !  "  As  if 
aroused  by  the  proclamation  of  its  name, 
the  creature  now  unfolded  its  huge,  long 
tentacles,  which  began  to  twist  and  twine 
like  so  many  serpents.  At  the  end  of 
each  tentacle  was  a  sucker  that  writhed 
as  if  in  search  of  something  to  seize ;  and 
from  the  central  mass  sinister  eyes  shot 
forth  a  Medusa,  freezing  glance.  Sud- 
denly, with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  the 
hitherto  inert  mass  rushed  down  into  the 
deeper  water  and  seized  upon  a  living- 
prey,  which  it  had  doubtless  been  lying 
in  wait  for. 

Every  day  we  used  to  make  an  excur- 


sion on  foot  into  some  part  of  the  island 
in  quest  of  discoveries.  I  have  still  in 
my  ears  the  sound  of  my  companion's 
young,  fresh  voice,  of  his  hearty  laugh 
that  re-echoed  throughout  the  hollows 
amid  the  rocks  on  the  shores,  in  contin- 
ual rivalry  with  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
He  was  so  natural ;  and  it  needed  no  ef- 
fort to  share  his  mirth.  Surrounded  by 
nature's  wonders,  he  would  make  nature 
his  theme ;  for  he  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing, and  loved  to  unfold  the  treasures 
of  his  knowledge  for  my  benefit.  His 
memory  was  astonishing.  He  would  say 
modestly  that  this  faculty  was  a  great 
part  of  genius.  Dates  were  given  with- 
out hesitation ;  and  if  a  fact  of  history 
were  under  discussion  he  made  a  point 
of  showing  mathematical  precision  in 
dealing  with  it. 

In  one  of  our  daily  walks  we  happened 
to  be  passing  along  a  narrow  path  with 
high  banks  on  either  side.  Suddenly  he 
saw  me  stop — we  were  in  Indian  file — 
and,  inquiring  the  reason,  learned  that  I 
had  almost  crushed  an  insect.  Rather 
fulsomely  praising  me  for  an  action  that 
had  no  particular  merit,  he  launched  into 
an  erudite  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  accompanied  by  a  les- 
son of  natural  history. 

These  walks  were  constantly  a  fresh 
source  of  conversation,  or  rather  uninter- 
rupted lectures,  and  were  so  managed  as 
always  to  give  me  a  new  surprise.  This 
Victor  Hugo  called  doing  the  honors  of 
his  island.  In  truth,  he  was  quite  at 
home  there.  He  had  made  all  sorts  of 
curious  discoveries,  which  he  imparted  to 
me  with  the  addition  of  historic  details 
and  local  traditions  that,  in  their  poetic 
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setting,  made  me  proud  to  be  the  sole 
hearer  of  such  a  prodigious  cicerone. 

Victor  Hugo  had  for  some  time  been 
meditating  an  excursion  by  night  to  the 
Plain  of  the  Druids,  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  island.  But  he  had 
hitherto  lacked  the  companion  requisite 
for  undertaking  the  expedition.  Now 
that  I  was  with  him,  he  availed  himself 
of  one  moonlight  night  to  propose  that 
we  should  set  out  for  the  spot. 

We  were  soon  on  the  way,  each  carry- 
ing a  stout  stick.  About  midnight  we 
reached  the  middle  of  this  vast,  solitary 
expanse  of  land  bathed  in  the  moon's 
light,  which  glinted  on  the  distant  monu- 
ments and  on  the  flat  stones  like  a  spec- 
tral and  gigantic  shroud.  The  eflfect  was 
grandiose  and  mysterious.  One  might 
have  imagined  that  the  author  of  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  "  had  conjured  up  the 
scenery.  Amid  the  startled  flight  of 
birds  we  approached  with  awe  the  five 
huge  tombs  that  have  stood  here  for  ages, 
erected  by  the  piety  of  bygone  genera- 
tions. Moved  by  the  sight  of  their  colos- 
sal outlines,  the  poet  began  to  falter  out 
some  words  with  bated  breath  and  whis- 
pering utterance.  Then,  as  if  inspired, 
his  voice  rose  to  the  pitch  of  the  sea's 
voice  borne  in  on  the  swelling  tide,  and 
preluded  to  a  symphony  of  language  such 


as  I  have  never  since  heard.  Without 
having  been  present,  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  this  tre- 
mendous improvisation  of  Victor  Hugo 
amid  surroundings  so  strange.  Each 
phrase  seemed  to  gain  fresh  inspiration 
from  its  predecessor ;  the  tones  grew 
more  and  more  powerful,  while  the  noise 
of  the  writhing  billows  formed  a  tremolo 
accompaniment  to  the  theme. 

The  poet  sang  these  ancestors,  the 
Gauls  and  the  Druids,  the  story  of  these 
tombs  to  which  we  had  come  to  pay  our 
homage  after  so  many  centuries.  From 
ordinary  tourists  we  were  transformed 
into  enthusiastic  pilgrims.  He  sang  also 
the  sea,  telling  with  inexhaustible  learn- 
ing the  past  of  the  uncouth  blocks  of 
stone  that  lay  before  our  eyes.  The 
birds  that  posed  as  guardians  of  these 
sepulchers  were  not  left  out  of  the  poem. 
Everything  in  sky  and  earth  and  sea  lived 
on  the  tongue  of  the  bard,  who  with  his 
sublime  language  wove  them  into  a  har- 
monious whole. 

As  we  wended  our  way  slowly  back, 
pensive  and  silent,  in  a  jasmine-scented 
air  that  was  wafted  to  us  from  the  cot- 
tage flower  gardens  lining  our  road,  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  sun  had  risen 
when  we  arrived  at  Hautevllle  House. 

Paris,  France. 


The    Noel    of   Ste.    Anne    de    Chicoutimi 

By   Thomas   Walsh 


Friend    Jeanne-Marie,    'tis    the    holy    night, 
Thy  cloak  put  on,  thy  lantern  Hght. 

(Hark  to  the  joyous  carillon.) 
Therese,  no  childless  wife  can  say 
Fit   prayers   to-night — go   thou   and   pray — . 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,  Noel.) 
Nay,  Jeanne-Marie,  at  the  chapel  door 
Thou  canst  kneel  till  the  mass  is  o'er, 

(Hark  to  the  solemn  carillon.) 
While  I  go  up  to  the  crib  and  make 
Bon  Jesus  homage  for  thy  sake. 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,  Noel.) 
Frosty    stars     from    the    sky    look    down — , 
Lanterns     move    'round    the    hillside    town, 

(Hark  to  the  holy  carillon.) 
And  there  is  seen  'mid  lights  and  awe 
The  waxen   infant  on  the  straw. 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,   Noel.) 
Rise    up,    rise    up.    good    Jeanne-Marie, 
The  mass  is  over;  come  with  me. 

(Hark  to  the  noisy  carillon.) 


Therese,  Therese — old  neighbor  dear — 
I  must  have  slept — He — He  came  here — . 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,  Noel.) 
Hush,  Jeanne-Marie,  and  come  away: 
The  church  is  cold,  'twill  soon  be  day — . 

(Hark  to  the  dying  carillon.) 
And  in  my  sleep,  Therese,  I  saw 
The    infant,    Jesus,    leave    the    straw — , 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,   Noel.) 
And    come    and    lay    His    forehead    blest 
Here,  Therese,  on  my  childless  breast — , 

(Hark  to  the  merry  carillon.) 
And  then  I  heard  the  children  sing 
The  glad  Adeste  to  their  King—. 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,  Noel.) 
Jeanne-Marie,  another  year 
Thou    too    mayst    by    the    crib    draw    near- 

(Hark  to  the  echoing  carillon.) 
Pray  God,  Therese,  that  I  may  there 
Among  the  mothers  make  my  prayer. 

(The  bells  ring  Noel,   Noel.) 

MO'.'NT  ARJ  INQTON,  NeW  JeRSHY. 
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Dr.  Hale's  Memories 

As  the  circle  of  men  who  represent  the 
old  ante-bellum  and  transcendental  Bos- 
ton grows  yearly  smaller,  their  reminis- 
cences become  proportionately  more 
valuable.  For,  despite  the  crudity  of 
much  that  accompanied  the  abolitionist 
movement  and  despite  the 
absurd  eccentricities  that 
sprang  up  with  the  New 
England  renaissance  and 
that  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne themselves  were  not 
slow  to  ridicule,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  of  the 
Boston  of  those  days  is  the 
fairest  product  our  country 
has  yet  brought  forth.  No 
one  is  better  fitted  to  write 
reminiscences  of  that  period 
than  Dr.  Hale  and,  as  al- 
ways, his  pen  is  facile  and 
entertaining.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr. 
Hale's  record  goes  back  be- 
y  o  n  d  the  transcendental 
times,  beyond  his  own  mem- 
ory, and  begins  with  a  day 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  when 
his  father  was  called  from 
digging  potatoes  in  the  gar- 
den to  speak  with  Tutor 
Gould,  who  was  recruiting 
students  for  Williams  Col- 
lege. All  that  Dr.  Hale  says 
about  the  early  years  of  the 
century  is  interesting,  but 
most  readers,  we  think, 
would  gladly  forego  some 
of  the  pages  about  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Robert  Livingston,  Eli  Whit- 
ney and  Robert  Fulton — the  four 
great  builders  of  America  he  calls 
them — for  a  fuller  account  of  the  famous 
men  with  whom  the  writer  came 
into  personal  contact.  In  a  book  of  this 
sort — confessedly  of  the  inconsequent 
anecdotal  kind — we  could  well  spare  a 
discussion  of  the  discovery  of  the  steam- 

•  Memories  of  a  Hundued  Years!  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  New  Yorlj :  The  Macmillan  Co.  2 
vols.     $5.00  oet, 


boat  for  a  few  more  stories  about  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson  and  the  others  who 
died  so  recently  yet  seem  so  far  removed 
from  us.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  gen- 
erous to  say  we  should  not  wish  the  one 
part  curtailed,  but  only  wish  the  other 
part  were  enlarged. 

Naturally   the   great   abolition   move- 


EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE 
Courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Co. 

ment,  with  John  Brown  for  its  hero,  and 
Parker,  Garrison,  Phillips  and  the  other 
agitators  for  its  promoters,  takes  a 
prominent  place  in  these  memoirs.  It  is 
striking,  in  the  light  of  what  followed,  to 
hear  Dr.  Hale  relate  that  when  ten  or 
eleven  years  old  he  saw  on  a  placard  in 
the  window  of  the  Old  Corner  Book- 
store in  Boston  the  announcement  of 
Mrs.  Child's  book,  entitled  "  An  Appeal 
for  that  Class  of  Americans  Called  Afri- 
cans," and  that  he  was  indignant  because 
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a  negro  was  spoken  of  as  an  American 
at  all. 

Of  the  literary  men  who  made  Boston 
famous  the  book  gives  many  a  glimpse. 
We  see  Emerson  with  the  first  check 
from  his  publishers  in  his  hands,  not 
knowing  how  to  indorse  it ;  we  see  Long- 
fellow in  the  class  room  with  his 
"  breezy  "  manners  ;  we  meet  Holmes 
and  Lowell  and  Parkman ;  and  altogether 
we  are  in  good  company  to  the  end. 
That  is  indeed  the  real  merit  of  the 
Memories,  that  they  carry  us  into  good 
company. 

Some  Sea  Book^ 

It  was  high  time  that  some  one 
should  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Mets  has 
done,  to  correct  the  impression  which 
perhaps  may  be  mistakenly  derived  from 
some  late  writings  of  Captain  Mahan, 
that  the  naval  genius  of  modern  times 
has  been  chiefly  embodied  in  British  ad- 
mirals, even  including  some  of  second- 
rate  capacity.  So  also  it  is  especially  op- 
portune that  remembrance  of  the  intrep- 
id sea  fighters  of  Holland  and  their 
long  struggle  with  Spain  should  follow 
close  upon  the  destruction  of  the  last 
Spanish  Armada,  for  these  were  the 
men  who  thrashed  not  only  the  Dons, 
but  who  whipped  the  British  admirals 
back  into  their  harbors,  who  swept  the 
channel  clear  of  the  "mistress  of  the 
seas,"  and  who  made  the  thunder  of 
their  guns  heard  in  panic  stricken  Lon- 
don. 

If  any  one  can  read  these  recitals  ^  of 
the  exploits  of  Van  Heemskerk  and  Piet 
Hcin,  of  Tronip  and  De  Ruyter  and  the 
stout  hearts  who  fought  willingly  under 
them  for  home  and  country,  without  oc- 
casionally catching  his  breath,  it  is  sim- 
l)ly  because  he  ought  not  to  read  about 
sea  fights  at  all ;  or  else  confine  himself 
to  Mahan's  masterful  elucidations  of  the 
transcendent  ability  of  an  Exmouth  or 
a  Saumarez  in  doing  strategic  things, 
by  the  help  of  the  vintage  of  the  press 

The  chief  criticism  we  have  to  make 
on  Mr.  Mets's  work  is  to  wonder  why  he 
did  not  at  once  write  the  history  of  Hol- 
land on  thr  s(M,  niu1  <;o  deal  fully  with 


»Navai,   iii.i(..K,s  OF   Holland,     liu  J    A    Mpta 
New  York:  Tho  Abbpy  Prpss.     ?1.50 


the  influence  of  her  navy  in  aiding  the 
rise  of  the  Republic.  Perhaps  the  pres- 
ent writing  is  a  study  to  that  end.  If  so, 
it  is  distinctly  promising.  His  style  is 
delightful  (we  are  not  sure  that  he  has 
not  invented  a  novel  rhetorical  eflfect  in 
his  mixing  of  the  tenses  of  his  verbs 
when  the  action  gets  rapid),  the  mar- 
shaling of  facts  is  clear,  the  narrative 
vivid  and  at  times  highly  dramatic,  and, 
in  shorty  here  is  a  new  writer  on  naval 
subjects,  and  on  one  in  particular  of 
great  historic  interest,  from  whom  much 
hereafter  may  be  fairly  expected.  There 
is  an  error  to  be  noted  in  the  statement 
of  the  present  work  that  when  Piet  Hein, 
during  his  Brazilian  expedition  of  1627, 
made  bulwarks  of  hides  on  his  boats  he 
constructed  "  the  first  protected  cruisers 
used  in  naval  warfare."  Prototypes  of 
our  cotton-bale  armored  craft  on  the 
Mississippi  these  may  have  been,  but  in 
the  battle  of  the  Svold  (eleventh  cen- 
tury) Eirik,  Jarl  of  Norway,  went  into 
battle  with  a  vessel  iron  plated  to  the  wa- 
ter line  and  with  rams  at  bow  and  stern. 
A  word  is  due  to  the  publishers  for  the 
artistic  "  get-up  "  of  the  book  and  the  ex^ 
cellence  of  the  illustrations. 

Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to  Farra- 
gut  2  is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  naval 
heroes  largely  condensed  from  existing 
biographies,  errors  included,  some  o£ 
which  are  rather  gross,  as,  for  example^ 
the  story  of  Byng's  action  off  Minorca 
which  is  ingeniously  wrong  in  each  and 
every  detail.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
book  is  that  its  selection  is  discriminat- 
ing, since  two  commanders  from  each  sea 
nationality  are  admitted.  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  Drake  and  Nelson,  De  Tourn- 
ville  and  Suffern,  and  Paul  Jones  and 
Farragut,  and,  unusual  in  books  of  this 
kind  in  the  English  language,  Suflfern  is 
given  something  approaching  the  honor 
which  he  so  magnificently  earned. 

Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main  ^  deals 
with  Columbus,  the  Conquistadores  and 
the  Buccaneers.  The  only  binding  thread 
is  that  of  locality,  and  the  narrative  can 
hardly  be  called  either  picturesque  or  en- 
grossing, especially  after  John  Fiske's 
brilliant  recitals  in  "  The  Discovery  of 
America." 

^  Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to  Farragut.  By 
Jessie  Pcahody  Frothingham.  New  York  :  Charles 
bcrlbner's  Sons.     $1.20  net. 

"Tales  of  thh  Spanish  Main.  By  Mowbray 
MorHs.     New  York  :  The  MacwUlan  Co.     ?2.00, 
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it  is  a  great  distinction  to  have 
achieved  for  years  not  only  the  respect 
but  the  cordial  affection  of  the  midship- 
men at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, but  this  is  exactly  w^hat  Chaplain 
Clark,  who  has  long  been  stationed  at 
Annapolis,  has  done.  No  one  knov^s  the 
peculiarities  of  the  navy  youngsters  bet- 
ter than  he,  wrhich  perhaps  accounts  for 
much  of  his  influence  over  them,  as  v^ell 
as  for  the  present  yarn.*  It  recounts  the 
adventures  of  the  young  ensign  as  the 
aid  to  the  admiral  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron.  These  involve  no  fighting, 
despite  the  somewhat  lurid  cover  design, 
and  culminate  in  the  breaking  adrift  of 
a  battle  ship's  turret  in  a  heavy  gale  and 
some  gallant  acts  by  the  hero.  Of  course, 
the  naval  part  of  it  rings  true,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  when  people  unexperi- 
enced in  the  service  attempt  to  depict  its 
inner  life.  Even  the  time-honored  ad- 
vice always  administered  to  the  recently 
fledged  aid  swelling  with  his  new  impor- 
tance is  there :  ''  Be  kind  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman. If  he  wants  to  be  admiral  don't 
entirely  thwart  his  ambition.  Don't  re- 
gard it  as  insubordination  in  him  "— 
which  sometimes  is  not  quite  so  ironical 
as  it  looks.  The  story  is  interesting,  it  is 
pleasantly  told  and  the  pictures  are  good. 

Mme.  Adam's  Memoirs 

These  memories  of  an  ardent  girlhood"^ 
are  well  called  Romance,  not  because 
they  are  fictitious,  but  because  Mme. 
Adam,  to  use  her  pen  name,  grew  up  in 
the  old  France  of  the  thirties  and  forties 
when  that  land  was  the  ringing  work- 
shop of  everv  conceivable  romantic  idea 
in  politics,  literature  and  art.  The  mere 
events  of  the  girl  Juliette's  life  would 
need  only  a  little  selection  to  become  a 
well-planned  novel.  Her  days  were  di- 
vided between  the  home  of  her  grand- 
mother, an  ultraromantic  follower  of 
the  old  regime,  and  her  father,  who  was 
quite  as  romantic  a  supporter  of  what 
Mme.  Adam  calls  the  "  Christian-heath- 
en-socialist-scientific     Republic."       Be- 

*  The  Admiral's  Aid:  A  Story  of  Life  in  the 
Navy.  Bi/  Chaplain  H.  H.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.     $1.00  net. 

*The  Romance  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth. 
By  Mme.  Edmond  Adam  (Juliette  Lamher).  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40  net. 


tween  these  two  she  was  thrown  back 
and  forth  as  in  a  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock.  Apart  from  its  vivacity  and 
dramatic  qualities  the  book  is  extraordi- 
narily interesting  as  showing,  through  a 
personal  medium,  the  forces  and  dreams 
that  met  together  in  France  in  those  days 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  socialism. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  in  full 
the  "  catechism  "  which  her  father  taught 
her: 

"  The  worship  of  nature,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks,  the  only  people  who 
ever  penetrated  the  depths  of  its  mystery — a 
worship  transmitted  to  us  through  uninter- 
rupted centuries,  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
has  taught  us  in  his  admirable  language  to 
understand,  and  of  which  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  has  given  us  the  sentimentality — is  the 
only  true  worship. 

"  Nature,  Science,  Humanity,  are  the  three 
terms  of  initiation.  First  comes  nature,  which 
rules  everything;  then  the  revelations  of  na- 
ture, revelations  which  mean  science — that  is 
to  say,  phenomena  made  clear  in  themselves 
and  observed  by  man ;  and  lastly,  the  ap- 
propriation of  phenomena  for  useful  social 
purposes.     .     .     . 

"  There  is  no  error  in  nature,  no  perversity 
in  man ;  evil  comes  only  from  society,  which 
piles  up  errors  and  wicked  sophisms.  The 
renovating  forces  of  the  future  will  therefore 
attack  society  and  the  middle  class,  which 
governs  society  for  its  own  exclusive  benefit." 

And  again  she  says  of  her  father : 

"  He  delighted  in  proving  to  me  that  it  was 
useless  for  man  to  seek  beyond  nature  for 
unattainable  chimeras,  for  the  infinite  which 
our  finite  conception  was  unable  to  under- 
stand, and  for  the  immaterial,  which  our  ma- 
teriality can   never    satisfactorily  explain." 

Mme.  Adam's  comment  on  the  reform- 
ers of  her  day  is  summed  up  in  these 
words : 

"  They  resembled  my  father.  Their  doubts 
— and  they  had  many ! — were  of  too  recent  a 
date  to  have  dried  up  their  souls ;  they  no 
longer  believed  in  a  divine  Christ;  they  still 
believed  in  a  human  one.  They  worshiped 
that  mysterious  Science,  which  replaced  for 
them  the  supernatural,  and  which  had  not 
then  brought  all  its  brutality  to  light  in  crush- 
ing man  under  machinery." 

Into  the  fire  of  this  social  dispute  every 
question  of  literature  and  life  was 
thrown.  There  are  interesting  debates 
between  the  girl  Juliette  and  her  guar- 
dians on  Balzac,  Eugene  Sue  and  many 
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other  notable  writers  of  the  day.     Thus, 
for  instance,  one  of  her  aunts  cries  out : 

"  Take  care,  my  niece,  of  Monsieur  de 
Balzac,  later  in  life;  he  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  writers  of  the  present  day.  He  will  create 
contemporaries  for  you  whom   I  do  not  envy 


the  later  critics  against  Balzac  of  creat-^ 
ing  the  corrupt  society  of  the  Secorid 
Empire,  instead  of  describing  what  al- 
ready existed. 

There  are  also  many  touches  of  beauty 
through  the  book,  as  when,  for  example, 


MADAME   ADAM 
From  "  The  Romance  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth."     Copyright,  1902,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


you;  egotists,  people  athirst  for  position.  Re- 
member what  your  old  aunt  has  said  to  you — 
even  write  it  down:  Balzac  will  engender 
brains,  but  never  consciences  or  hearts.  To 
Balzac  virtue  is  imbecility." 

This  is  interesting  when  one  remem- 
bers the  accusation  so  often  brought  by 


her  father  calls  her  Nausicaa  and  repeats 
to  her  the  beautiful  verses  of  Homer.  So 
much  impressed  was  the  girl  by  this  that 
she  affected  a  passion  for  washing  and 
dabbled  in  water  with  delight.  Her  fa- 
ther, she  says,  found  her  many  times  be- 
fore a  tub  filled  with  soap-suds  and  would 
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address  her  as  "  Nausicaa  with  white 
arms," — a  French  Nausicaa,  one  must 
admit. 

The  translation,  which,  however,  we 
have  not  compared  with  the  original,  is 
apparently  good,  altho  somewhat  pedes- 
trian. It  suffers  occasionally  from  what 
is  evidently  overliteralness. 

The  Quest  of  Happiness.  A  Study  of  Vic- 
tory Over  Life's  Troubles.  By  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Dr.  Hillis  gives  us  a  thick  volume  on 
the  oldest  of  subjects,  discussed  by  every 
philosopher  and  preacher  since  the  world 
began,  and  that  can  never  grow  old,  for 
every  man  must  make  his  own  philosophy 
of  it.  There  can  be  no  new  lesson  given, 
only  a  fresh  presentation  of  the  old  law 
that  happiness  should  be  found  by  all, 
and  can  be  found  if  sought  aright.  The 
topic  is  developed  in  seventeen  chapters 
which  treat  the  conditions  of  happiness, 
its  power,  and  its  social,  literary  and  re- 
ligious helps.  To  each  chapter  is  pre- 
fixed a  section  of  a  continuous  parable, 
that  of  the  good  King  Comforter,  which 
is  a  sort  of  cross  between  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  and  William  Morris's  "  The 
Wood  Beyond  the  World,"  and  quaintly 
carries  the  child  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  a  useful  royal  life  to  a  happy  old 
age.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  good ;  its 
philosophy  is  helpful ;  the  style  is  viva- 
cious, oratorical,  perhaps  meretricious 
and  over-metrical.  The  historical  and 
literary  allusions  and  descriptions  are  nu- 
merous and  hold  the  reader's  attention. 

Views  and  Reviews,  Essays  in  Appreciation ; 
Art.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^i.oo. 

These  scraps  of  criticism  are,  in  the 
main,  evidences  of  the  backwardness  of 
British  and  the  forwardness  of  the  au- 
thor's taste  a  half  generation  ago,  when 
our  transatlantic  cousins  were  just  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  Theodore  Rousseau 
was  not  "  the  literary  fellow."  The  notes 
on  the  French  Romantics,  Five  (Mod- 
ern) Dutchmen;  Some  (English)  Land- 
scape Painters ;  Four  Portrait  Painters — 
Revnolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Rae- 
burn ;  Artists  and  Amateurs — being  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  British  painters — 
were  written  for  contemporary  or  retro- 


spective exhibitions  in  Great  Britain  from 
1886  to  1890.  As  journeyman  work, 
these  brief  essays  are  excellent,  and  they 
are,  as  Mr.  Henley  hopes  they  are,  "  fair- 
ly well  purged  of  sentiment  "  and  "  unlet- 
tered." The  "  Prefatory  Note  on  Ro- 
manticism "  is  more  substantial.  It  is  an 
admirably  concrete  historical  survey — 
well  ballasted  with  facts — of  a  movement 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  vague  rheto- 
ric. It  expresses,  too,  the  close  correla- 
tion of  letters  and  art  in  that  movement. 
The  little  essay  on  Charles  Keene  is  a 
thoroughly  just  and  genial  appreciation 
of  a  great  illustrator;  the  familiar  me- 
moir of  the  late  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson, 
which  closes  this  little  volume,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  permanently  valuable  essay 
of  the  collection.  Mr.  Henley's  prefer- 
ence of  brilliant  Cousin  "  Bob  "  over  the 
greater  "  Lewis  "  recalls  a  not  very  prof- 
itable controversy  of  about  a  year  ago. 
As  a  whole,this  gleaning  from  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's ephemeral  appreciations  would  be 
superfluous,  except  that  the  present  day 
sees  rather  little  art  criticism  which  com- 
bines intelligence  with  clearness  and  vi- 
vacity. 

Furniture  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  Frances 
C.  Morse.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^3.00  net. 

This  volume  is  attractively  bound  and 
illustrated,  but  a  reading  of  it  does  not 
reveal  any  material  contribution  to  the 
subject.  Aside  from  the  chapters  on  mu- 
sical instruments  and  fires  and  light,  the 
arrangement  and  ideas  follow  pretty 
closely  Mr.  Lockwood's  *'  Colonial  Fur- 
niture in  America,"  published  a  year  ago. 
Miss  Morse's  style  is,  however,  conver- 
sational rather  than  technical. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith.  By 
E.  P.  Roberts.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  at  last  a  simple, 
straightforward,  condensed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  Captain  John  Smith  has 
been  written  without  over-laudation  or 
malice.  So  strange  were  the  doughty 
Captain's  many  adventures  by  sea  and 
land,  so  many  and  powerful  were  the 
enemies  he  made,  that  the  fame  of  the 
one-time  artilleryman,  cavalry  officer, 
victor  over  the  Turks  and  their  prisoner, 
American  explorer,  surveyor,  agricultur- 
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ist,  sea-captain,  pioneer  colonist  and  au- 
thor of  many  books,  was  for  many  scores 
of  years  decried  and  belittled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  he  benefited.  In 
spite  of  a  tendency  toward  honest  boast- 
fulness  Captain  John  Smith  was  a  true 
man  who  saw  the  truth  with  a  quite  dis- 
heartening clearness,  and  the  fact  that 
events  so  often  proved  the  value  of  his 
neglected  warnings  only  made  him  the 
object  of  an  envious  hatred  which 
seemed  to  pursue  him  beyond  the  tomb. 


The  Last  Word.     By  Alice  McGowan.     Bos- 
ton:  L  C   Page&  Co.,;^t.5o. 

When  we  recommend  The  Last  Word 
as  a  refreshing  romance  it  is  with  cer- 
tain reservations.  The  author's  style,  in- 
deed, does  not  come  exactly  within  the 
province  of  this  department.  For  it  is 
not  literary  so  much  as  it  is  a  kind  of 
biological  development  of  a  barbaric 
genius.  She  gives  us  a  story  in  which 
the  whole  wild,  windy  West  is  conjured 
up    and   expressed    in    one   happy,    des- 


Scene  from  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith  " 


After  his  tongue  and  pen  were  finally 
silenced  by  a  death  hastened  by  the  multi- 
plied hardships  of  forty-nine  such  active 
years  as  have  been  lived  by  few  men, 
these  enemies  felt  themselves  free  to  flout 
his  memory  and  cast  doubt  upon  the 
truth  of  his  narratives  until  they  ranked 
with  those  of  Munchausen.  It  is  only 
since  interest  has  deepened  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country  that  original 
material — but  recently  accessible — has 
shown  to  investigators  that  the  brilliant, 
single-hearted  and  far-seeing  English 
yeoman  was  indeed  the  hero  which  so 
many  of  his  own  time  had  believed  him 
to  be. 


perate  female  character,  who  comes  to 
New  York  like  an  inspired  greenhorn,  to 
make  her  way  in  the  literary  world.  And 
Miss  McGowan  sees  to  it  that  she  suc- 
ceeds. It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  skittish, 
bucking,  snorting  little  vixen  really 
could  have  overcome  so  daringly  all  the 
staid,  life-preserving  conventions  of  that 
metropolis;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  In  the  story  she  grows  up  above 
them  and  flourishes  like  a  pretty  green 
bay  tree.  And  while  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pass  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
broncho  bustering  vocabulary  that  she 
uses  in  her  strident  little  efforts  after 
love  and  fame,  there  is  a  lariat  twist  to 
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her  philosophy  which  is  both  aggressive 
and  convincing.  Morally,  she  is  a  fierce 
little  demon  of  virtue  with  a  sort  of  hen- 
sparrow  heart  that  inclines  her  to  stretch 
her  wings  maternally  over  the  largest 
and  weakest  man  of  her  acquaintance. 
And  the  only  notable  literary  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  leaves  taken  from 
the  diary  of  this  man,  and  written  to  her 
in  a  fine  death  bed  frame  of  mind.  In 
spite  of  its  faults,  the  story  wins  favor  by 
the  spontaneity  and  sweet  madness  of 
the  whole  conception. 

The  Henchman.    By  Mark  Lee  Luther.     New 
York  :   The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford  set  a  fashion  in 
American  political  fiction  when  he  cre- 
ated *'  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling." 
"  The  Opponents,"  and  even  "  The  Gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  "  remind  us  of  him. 
And  "  Shacklett "  was  undoubtedly  a 
country  cousin  of  the  great  Peter.  He 
bore  all  the  features  of  a  blood  relation- 
ship, coarsened  by  circumstances.  But 
The  Henchman  belongs  entirely  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  politically,  altho  he 
also  became  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  The  story  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  never  fails  in  interest,  but  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  pollute  the  centers 
of  official  life  with  vulgar  amours  and  dis- 
gusting intrigues.  So  far  if  we  have  any 
annals  of  that  sort  in  society  at  Washing- 
ton or  in  the  State  capitals  they  have  been 
wisely  ignored.  And  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  when  a  novelist  commemorates  an 
actual  episode  of  this  kind,  or  imagines 
one  in  a  Governor's  household  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  political  hero  the 
pose  of  a  mortified  martyr. 

The  Private  Soldier  Under  Washington.     By 

Charles    Knowles     Bolton.       New     York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.25  net. 

So  little  is  known  concerning  the  pri- 
vate soldier  of  our  Revolution  that  this 
unpretentious  contribution  to  his  history 
stands  almost  alone.  His  trials,  his  dep- 
rivations, his  virtues  and  his  faults — 
save  during  the  one  black  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge — have  remained  alike  compar- 
atively unknown.  Mr.  Bolton  has  been 
'diligent,  thorough  and  discriminating  in 
his  researches,  and  has  recovered  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  which — un- 


attractive as  much  of  it  is  in  itse]f — is 
rendered  interesting  by  the  author's  gift 
of  putting  dry  details  into  readable  form, 
a  gift  unfortunately  not  frequent  with 
those  who  are  the  best  collectors  of  his- 
torical material.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton's statements  are  borne  out  by  re- 
corded facts,  but  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, one  of  which  we  note  because  we 
have  met  it  elsewhere  and  in  many  places. 
He  says  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  re- 
volting colonies  that  the  war  began  in 
New  England,  "  which  had  few  Tories 
and  slaves."  This  is  true  as  regards  the 
number  of  slaves,  but  not  equally  so  re- 
specting that  of  the  Tories.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  emigrated  from  New 
England  during  the  war  or  were  expelled 
after  it  was  proportionately  as  great  as 
from  any  group  of  the  "Old  Thirteen;  " 
and  very  many  of  them  were  of  the  very 
best  among  the  colonists.  The  story  of 
the  carrying  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  from  Boston  to  Georgia  has 
never  been  more  simply  or  better  told 
than  in  these  pages. 

Eagle  Blood.     By  James  Creelman.     Boston 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  novel  is  written  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  illusion  that  the 
American  is  a  sort  of  "  second-hand 
Britisher,"  and  to  prove  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing commercial  and  intellectual  as- 
cendency of  Americans  over  mere  Anglo- 
Saxons.  All  of  which  may  be  commend- 
able and  certainly  is  patriotic;  but  when 
we  consider,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
greatest  living  war  correspondent,  who 
can  flash  more  wit  and  color  into  his  ac- 
count of  a  battle  or  a  siege  than  either 
Richard  Harding  Davis  or  the  late  Ste- 
phen Crane,  should  be  inferior  to  both  in 
the  construction  and  development  of  a 
long  story.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
Eagle  Blood  is  that  it  is  up  to  date  in 
point  of  view,  and  invincible  so  far  as  ar- 
gument goes  in  sustaining  the  author's 
position.  There  are  even  a  few  vivid 
chapters  in  it  that  remind  us  of  Creel- 
man's  Spanish-American  War  interpre- 
tations ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  devices  for 
making  his  romance  a  sort  of  kineto- 
scope  for  illustrating  a  series  of  interna- 
tional conclusions  is  so  apparent  as  to  be 
embarrassing  to  his  admirers.  As  a  lit- 
erary performance,  Eagle  Blood  is  about 
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as  absurd  as  if  the  author  himself  should 
appear  to  his  readers  in  a  dress  suit  with 
the  lower  portion  of  his  upper  linen  en- 
tirely visible. 

The  Shadow   of  the   Czar.     By  John  R.  Car- 
ling.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

An  English  officer  becomes  the  lover 
and  at  length  the  consort  of  a  young 
queen,  aiding  her  to  secure  her  throne 
against  the  Czar  and  the  Czar's  subtle, 
unscrupulous  emissaries.  Of  the  hero 
in  one  scene  the  author  says :  "  For  the 
last  four  and  twenty  hours  he  seemed  to 
have  been  playing  a  role  in  some  romantic 
opera  rather  than  to  have  lived  in  the 
world  of  reality."  We  quote  these  words 
because  this  is  the  impression  he  makes 
on  the  reader  throughout.  The  necro- 
mancer who  created  him  and  brought  his 
fortunes  to  pass  frankly  disregards  "  the 
world  of  reality."  If  the  reader  is  like 
minded  and  will  meekly  follow  his  guide 
on  into  a  world  of  illusion  and  improba- 
bility he  will  at  least  be  entertained,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  easily  tickled  with  the 
question,  "  What  next  ?  " 

Istar  of  Babylon.     By  Margaret  Horton  Pot- 
ter.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

A  female  deity  (Aphrodite,  Astarte, 
Istar)  becomes  incarnate,  fixes  her  resi- 
dence in  Babylon  just  before  its  capture 
by  Cyrus,  conceives  a  love  for  Belshazzar, 
the  King,  through  that  love  learns  life  as 
we  know  it,  and  at  last,  out  of  the  wreck 
of  the  great  city  and  the  ruin  of  her  own 
mortal  hopes,  reascends  to  her  original 
estate.  Selinous,  Tyre,  Babylon  appear 
in  the  story,  and  Belshazzar,  Cyrus  and 
Daniel  the  Jew  figure  in  its  scenes,  but 
scarcely  as  solidities  of  history.  Persons 
and  places  and  events  are  so  idealized,  va- 
porized and  shifted  into  fantastic  rela- 
tions that  they  do  not  serve  to  pin  the 
narrative  to  the  earth.  Like  a  mirage  of 
the  desert,  all  floats  in  the  air  inverted, 
remote,  misty,  incredible.  And  so,  very 
properly,  the  title  page  warns  us  to  inter- 
pret the  story  as  "A  Phantasy."  As  a 
phantasy  it  is  congruous  with  itself  and 
very  well  written,  but  certainly  too  long 
spun  out.  Istar  of  Babylon  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  "The  House  of  De 
Mailly  "  by  the  same  author. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Sea.  By  Amy  Le  Feu- 
vre.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  a  pretty  Eng- 
lish maid  who  grows  up  on  the  Cornish 
coast  with  the  sea  birds  and  fisherfolk.  It 
lacks  the  deep  philosophy  and  literary 
flavor  of  "  Zack's  "  novels  when  she  inter- 
prets these  people,  but  A  Daughter  of 
the  Sea  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  usu- 
ally selected  for  Sabbath  school  libraries. 
It  is  founded  on  the  catechism,  so  to 
speak.  No  one  goes  so  far  wrong  in  it 
that  he  does  not  come  out  right,  guided 
by  the  Scriptural  logic  of  the  author's 
own  mind.  The  last  scene,  indeed,  repre- 
sents the  wholesale  redemption  of  all  the 
characters  in  the  story. 

Pebbles 

"How  do  you  know  it's  the  library?" 
"The  smoke  issues  in  volumes." — Life. 

....  Some  day  the  country  will  run  out  of 
Territories,  and  then  other  measures  must  be 
devised  for  keeping  the  United  States  Senate 
safely   Republican. — The   Detroit  Free  Press. 

. . .  .Schoolmaster:"  Now,  let  us  have  *  Lit- 
tle Drops  of  Water  *  again,  and  do,  please,  put 
a  little  spirit  into  it." — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 

Some  minds  of  sentimental  cast 
May  ponder  on  the  Christmas  past, 
But  others  find  it  far  more  pleasant 
To  think  about  the  Christmas  present. 
— The  Venezuelan  Herald. 

CHRISTMAS     VERSION. 

Woodman  spare  that  tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough ; 

The  gifts  to  furnish  it 
Will  bankrupt  me,  I  vow. 

—Puck. 

. . .  .Mrs.  Youngwife:  "  A  friend  has  sent  me 
a  basket  of  nice  quinces,  and  I  don't  know  how 
to  use  them."  Mrs.  Oldwife:  "  Nothing  is 
simpler.  Pare  and  core  them,  make  preserves 
of  the  best  pieces,  marmalade  of  the  others  and 
jelly  of  the  cores  and  peelings."  Mrs.  Young- 
wife:  "Well,  I  declare!  And  what  shall  I 
make  of  the  basket  they  came  in?" — New 
York  Weekly. 

He  boiled  the  water  that  he  drank, 

By  rule  he  slept  and  ate; 
He  wore  hygienic  underclothes 

To  get  the  bulge  on  fate. 
Thus  science  served  him  faithfully 

And  made  him  microbe  proof. 
But  yesterday  he  met  defeat 

By  falling  from  a  roof. 

— Chicago  Record-Hcral(i. 
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The  Christmas  Sword 

Peace,  most  beautiful  word,  next  to 
love  in  human  language.  Most  beautiful 
but  most  dangerous  word.  It  was 
warbled  once  by  cherubim  and  seraphim 
from  out  the  sparkling  vault  nineteen 
centuries  ago ;  while  all  the  stars,  but  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  hid  in  amaze  from 
the  strange  beaming  glory,  and  the  silly 
shepherds  dreamed  that  Peace  had  verily 
come  down  to  sojourn  on  the  earth.  Not 
so.  He  was  born,  who  is  strangely 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  who  came 
to  bring  a  sword,  to  live  in  struggle,  to 
die  in  blood,  and  to  found  a  Church 
which  must  never  cease  to  fight  a  good 
fight.  His  advent  came  with  a  song  and 
promise  of  Peace — and  the  prophecy  is 
true ;  but  it  is  shut  up  and  sealed  even  to 
the  time  of  the  end.  It  will  come  one  of 
these  days  to  each  of  his  followers ;  it 
will  come  one  of  these  days  to  his  long 
militant  Church ;  but,  meanwhile,  the 
peace  is  but  the  echo  of  the  seraphim's 
song,  or  the  forelooking  of  the  final  vic- 
tory. At  distant  intervals  we  may,  per- 
haps, hark  for  one  advent  hour  to  the 
angelic  symphony,  cheer  ourselves,  if  we 
will,  with  the  thought  that  for  us,  per- 
haps, peace  is  nearer  than  we  think,  and 
then  tighten  the  harness  and  renew  the 
battle. 

Peace  !  Where  is  there  peace  ?  Where 
has  the  adversary  yielded  the  contest? 
Where  has  Right  hung  up  her  arms  in 
the  hall  of  her  trophies?  Is  there  peace 
for  you,  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  who  have 
just  convicted  five  more  of  your  boodlers, 
whose  sentence  is  held  up  by  the  law's 
delays  ?  You  have  just  begun  your  fight, 
and  your  generation  will  not  see  it  ended. 
And  is  there  peace  here  in  this  our  great 
Metropolis,  where  one  hard-earned  vic- 
tory for  municipal  righteousness  is  al- 
ready followed  by  the  discouragement 
of  anticipated  defeat?  In  all  our  cities 
are  churches,  schools,  courts,  social  set- 
tlements, libraries  and  pure  homes,  en- 
gaged in  long  war  against  the  forces  that 
congregate  in  haunts  of  public  or  hidden 
vice,  and  too  often  beaten  by  the  hordes 
that  march  with  the  saloon,  the  gambling 


hell  and  the  brothel.  Sometimes  we  suc- 
ceed for  a  little,  and  we  see  a  Mayor  and 
a  Chief  of  Police  fugitives  from  the  fray ; 
but  soon  the  allies  of  corruption,  Pilate 
and  Herod,  the  fattened  leaders  of  two 
parties,  marshal  their  hosts  side  by  side, 
and  the  doubtful  battle  again  joins.  Not 
till  another  sense  of  responsibility  can  be 
taught  to  our  voters,  rich  and  poor,  and 
that  not  in  our  time,  will  there  be  reach 
for  the  wings  of  Peace. 

Is  there  peace  for  you,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  mighty  force  of 
wealth  and  the  mighty  force  of  labor 
have  joined  issue,  and  are  each  seeking 
control,  to  the  loss  and  suffering  of  all 
our  seaboard  States?  What  mean  the 
murderous  outrages,  the  story  of  which 
is  now  being  told  to  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission?  Why  are  those  children 
shut  out  of  the  public  schools,  and  forced 
to  work  long  hours  of  night  as  well  as 
day  ?  This  is  in  no  Southern  cotton  mill ; 
but  right  here,  in  a  commonwealth  that 
boasts  of  its  schools  and  churches  and 
its  equal  laws.  For  these  bowed  and 
burdened  little  ones,  condemned  like 
slaves  to  long  night  tasks  and  day  labor, 
does  not  the  Lord  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son bid  you  draw  the  sword?  God  has 
no  peace  for  you,  follower  of  his  in  Penn- 
sylvania, till  these  wrongs  are  righted. 
For  you  Christ's  coming  brings  not 
peace,  but  a  sword.  Will  you  rouse  and 
swear  the  oath  that  Heaven  and  Hell 
shall  hear,  that  you  will  take  no  rest  till 
these  wrongs  are  crushed  under  foot? 

And  what  mean  the  cries  that  come  to 
us  from  the  South  country?  From  one 
State  to  another  the  shameful  edict  has 
gone  forth,  uttered  in  law  and  constitu- 
tion, that  men  to  whom  God  gave  a  dark- 
er skin  shall  have  no  part  by  voice  or  vote 
in  the  rule  of  their  land.  Last  week  the 
white  men  of  a  Mississippi  county  de- 
clared, by  mob  law,  that  hereafter  no 
black  man  should  be  allowed  to  buy  him- 
self a  home.  He  might  be  a  serf  but  not 
a  freeman.  Equal  education  is  denied, 
and  four  dollars  are  paid  for  the  school- 
ing of  a  white  child  where  one  is  paid  for 
the  schooling  of  a  black  child.  In  such  a 
struggle  there  can  be  no  peace  perhaps 
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for  a  century.  Give  the  ignorant,  indo- 
lent negro  no  peace.  Give  his  contempt- 
uous white  neighbor  no  peace,  till  it  can 
be  a  peace  of  good-willing  men. 

Not  in  St.  Louis,  or  New  York,  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  South  alone  is  the 
reign  of  Peace  delayed.  Each  of  us  has 
his  own  little  battle.  That  which  makes  for 
righteousness  finds  that  which  makes  for 
iniquity  pitted  against  it,  and  the  end  is 
certain  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.  In  our 
personal,  social,  political,  religious 
sphere  we  have  each  our  contest,  till  He 
comes  again  whose  second  coming  shall 
verily  bring  peace.  Even  in  the  very 
sanctuary  of  God,  invaded  by  his  ene- 
mies and  misdefended  by  his  friends, 
there  is  no  place  yet  for  peace.  Men 
care  little,  too  little,  for  theologies  now- 
adays, but  such  theologies  are  taught  to 
Christian  people  as  ought  to  rouse  to  bat- 
tle every  child  who  would  not  see  his 
Father's  character  maligned.  Old  and 
new  absurdities  of  doctrine  deceive  mul- 
titudes of  people.  A  more  momentous 
struggle  is  upon  us — that  which  involves 
the  faith  of  man  in  his  God.  This  is  the 
real  battle  of  Armageddon — theism 
against  the  philosophies  of  Materialism 
and  Nescience — and  it  has  alreadv 
joined. 

And  after  these  battles  may  come  the 
Peace  hymned  by  the  angels.  But  for 
that  sweet  peace — placidam  quiet  em — 
we  must  not  wait  but  fight.  The  seal  put 
upon  the  prophecy  shall  by  and  by  be 
broken. 
"  Yea,   Truth  and  Justice   then 

Will    down    descend    to    men, 

Orbed    in    a    rainbow;    and,    like    glories 
wearing, 

Mercy  will  sit  between 

Throned    in    celestial    sheen, 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down 
steering ; 

And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace 
hall." 

Our  Responsibility  for  Venezuela 

Thk  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  It  says  that  a  European  Power 
may  make  war  upon,  or  otherwise 
coerce,  an  offending  American  nation, 
but  it  must  not  take  an  inch  of  new  terri- 
tory on  this  Continent.  To  that  extent, 
iind  that  only,  the  United  States  will  pro- 


tect other  American  nations.  We  guar- 
antee them  in  no  other  way;  either  for 
their  benefit  or  the  benefit  of  European 
nations,  into  whose  debt  they  may  come. 

This  degree  of  protection  we  give  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  a  real  regard  for 
the  welfare  and  independence  of  these 
sister  republics ;  and  the  other  is  our  own 
advantage.  It  is  not  well  for  us  that 
strong  European  nations,  possibly  hos- 
tile, should  encamp  where  they  might 
trouble  us  in  war. 

But  we  have  special  interests  that  may 
be  affected  by  the  conditions  of  these 
American  nations.  A  nation  may  be  a 
menace  or  a  nuisance  to  its  neighbors. 
Such  was  Cuba  to  us,  and  such  has  been 
Venezuela  to  everybody  who  has  had 
to  do  with  her.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
every  creditor  nation  is  ready  to  attack 
her,  and  that  war  is  actually  declared. 

But  this  makes  us  pause.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  demands  on  Venezuela  are 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  that  big 
awards  are  made.  Can  Venezuela  pay 
them?  Probably  not,  certainly  she  will 
avoid  it  if  she  can.  How  is  payment  to 
be  enforced  ?  Only  by  seizing  the  custom 
houses,  which  means  the  ports,  or  at 
least  putting  their  direction  under  the 
control  of  the  foreign  creditors.  But 
how  long  will  it  take  to  pay  the  claims 
in  this  way  ?  Years  and  years ;  for 
Venezuela  is  a  small  and  poor  country. 
How  much  does  that  differ  from  holding 
the  country?  Very  little.  Would  the 
United  States  consent  to  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  taking  Venezuela's  ex- 
chequer in  commission  indefinitely  to 
enforce  their  financial  claims  ?    Not  at  all. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  One  of  two 
things.  Either  the  claims  will  have  to 
be  scaled  down  to  the  limit  of  Vene- 
zuela's ability  to  pay  in  a  moderate 
period ;  or,  in  some  way,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  exercise  a  virtual  guar- 
anty by  a  protectorate.  We  shall  have 
to  do  what  we  will  not  allow  Germany 
and  England  to  do.  It  makes  compara- 
tively little  difference  to  us  what  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  may  do;  for 
they  are  far  South;  in  a  temperate 
climate,  and  are  growing  in  responsibility 
and  strength.  They  have  passed  the 
period  of  revolutions.  But  Venezuela 
is  under  the  Equator,  a  hotbed  of  revo- 
lutions,  a    near    neighbor   to   our    Isth- 
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ttiian  Cahal.    Of  course  we  now  say  that 
we  do  not  consent  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foreign  claims  on  Venezuela 
if,   at   our   request,   the   Powers   should 
consent  to  arbitration.     But  we  do  say 
that  we  will  use  our  good  offices  to  per- 
suade  Venezuela  to  pay  what    may    be 
fixed  as  her  due ;  and  the  Powers  have 
a  certain  right  to  expect  it  of  us,  if  we 
deny  them  the  right  to  enforce  payment 
by  taking  territory,  as  is  the  usual  way 
in  war.    That  is,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  may  require  us  to  take 
a  hand  in  Venezuela.     We  have  already 
accepted  the  duty  of  protecting  portions 
of  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  against  such 
violence  as  would  interrupt  traffic,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  those  countries ;  and 
we  may  have  to  do  as  much,  or  more,  in 
Venezuela.     It  is  well  to  look  forward, 
and   not  be   astonished   when   the   time 
comes,  or  frightened  by  those  who  call 
it  Imperialism  wlienever  a  strong  nation 
takes  up  any  fresh  part  of  the  duty  of 
policing  the  world. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  not 
willing  that  their  quarrel  with  Venezuela 
should  be  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal, 
but  would  prefer  that  President  Roose- 
velt should  arbitrate  it.  Of  course  they 
would,  because  it  will  put  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  on  the  United 
States  to  see  to  it  that  the  award  is  en- 
forced. It  will  be  but  a  step  from  our 
saying  that  Venezuela  ought  to  pay  a 
certain  award  to  our  saying  that  she  must 
pay  it,  and  that  is  the  step  which  these 
Powers  would  assure  and  we  would 
avoid.  But  very  possibly  we  cannot 
avoid  it.  President  Roosevelt  will  much 
prefer  not  to  arbitrate,  but  he  is  not  like- 
Iv  to  refuse  absolutely  if  it  is  required, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  an 
unpleasant  duty  from  any  fear  of  the 
consequences.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  take  up  the 
burdens  of  leadership  and  do  what  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  may  require. 

Some  Disadvantages  of  Anarch- 
ism 

A  FEW  months  ago  we  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  experiment  in  anarchy 
which  has  been  carried  on  now  for  four 
years  in  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
was  not  because  we  had  any  hope  that 


this  group  of  practical  anarchists  would 
show  us  a  better  way  of  living,  for  we 
consider  that  this  amorphous  state  of  so- 
ciety has  already  been  sufficiently  tested 
and  has  proved  a  failure.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  mankind  as  a  whole  lived 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  from  the  close  of 
the  Glacial  Period,  or  earlier,  down  to  a 
few  thousand  years  ago,  when  they  be- 
gan to  adopt  such  artificial  institutions 
as  laws  and  customs  and  rulers  and  mar- 
riage and  property ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  number 
of  these  apparently  hampering  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  action.  However, 
there  are  those  who  do  not  so  read  the 
lesson  of  the  past,  but  who  think  that 
society  should  cast  off  the  complicated 
and  somewhat  rigid  form  into  which  it 
has  evolved  and  return  to  its  original 
amoeboid  condition,  with  pseudopodia  in- 
stead of  limbs.  To  all  such  we  can  only 
say.  Try  it.  Not  on  us,  of  course,  but  on 
yourselves. 

Killing  a  king  or  a  president  does  not 
prove  anything  new.  Without  any  more 
such  experiments  we  are  willing  to  agree 
with  the  anarchists  that  kings  and  presi- 
dents can  be  killed.  We  will  even  go 
further  and  assert  that  they  will  die  of 
their  own  accord  in  time  if  they  are  let 
alone.  Where  the  anarchists  differ  from 
us  is  in  thinking  that  mankind  in  its  pres- 
ent imperfect  condition  can  advanta- 
geously dispense  with  laws,  conventionali- 
ties and  the  use  of  force.  Let  them,  then, 
devote  their  energies  to  proving  the 
points  in  dispute  rather  than  spend  their 
time  blowing  up  buildings  with  bombs 
and  the  bourgeoisie  with  print. 

Of  those  communities  which  attempt 
to  carry  anarchistic  principles  into  prac- 
tice the  most  thorough-going  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  the  little  col- 
ony at  Home,  Washington,  and  as  a  sort 
of  progress-report  from  the  sociological 
experiment  station  we  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  its  members  to  Lucifer, 
an  anarchistic  paper  now  published  in 
Chicago : 

"  We  are  trying  here  to  live  up  to  the  ideals 
of  anarchy  and  free  love ;  but  theory  is  one 
thing,  practice  is  another.  A  few  days  after 
my  arrival  here  a  twelve  year  old  boy  came 
crying  down  the  street ;  he  had  been  grabbed 
by  the  neck  and  roughly  shaken  by  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  force,  be- 
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cause  the  boy  had  not  returned  a  boat  to  its 
proper  place.  Another  anarchist  friend  of 
mine  could  not  control  a  mischievous  child  of 
five  yearSj  who  threw  clubs  at  the  door  and  in- 
dulged in  other  childish  pranks,  without  giv- 
ing him  a  sound  spanking  with  a  board.  And 
another  comrade,  who  is  one  of  our  best  de- 
claimers  on  the  right  of  free  speech,  has  been 
known   to   command   children   in   his   care   to 

*  shut  up  '  and  to  enforce  such  commands  by 
superior  strength. 

"  Without  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
kindness  and  love  shown  to  children  here  than 
in  the  average  community  of  its  size.  A  com- 
mand to  a  child  is  the  exception,  a  request  is 
the  rule. 

"  There  is  a  whispered  undercurrent  of  opin- 
ion that  a  few  have  not  found  free  love  in 
practice  quite  as  pleasant  as  in  theory. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  was  an  avowed  and 
outspoken  free  lover  (I  am  yet).  A  sweet 
young  woman  and  I  got  married,  intending  to 
live   a   free    life.      Within   a    few    weeks    the 

*  green-eyed  monster '  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  me — I  don't  know  what  devil  took 
possession  of  her — and  for  the  short  time  we 
stayed  together  I  continued  without  much  ef- 
fort to  make  every  one  around  me  exceedingly 
miserable,  including  myself.  For  a  year  or  so 
after  that  I  did  not  have  much  to  say  about 
free  love,  but  I  did  considerable  thinking." 

This  very  frank  letter  gives  a  valuable 
insight  into  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  practical  anarchy.  It  shows  that  it  is 
hard  to  live  up  to  one's  ideals,  whether 
those  ideals  are  good  or  bad.  We  judge 
that  the  Home  colonists  are  learning 
some  important  lessons,  among  others 
that  the  conventions  and  institutions  of 
ordinary  society  are  not  all  so  arbitrary 
or  so  dispensable  as  they  seem,  when 
judged  from  a  purely  theoretical  stand- 
point, and  that  the  chief  fault  of  society 
after  all  is  the  faultiness  of  the  individ- 
uals which  compose  it.  We  hope  that  the 
"  Mutual  Home  Association "  will  not 
break  up  as  speedily  as  have  its  prede- 
cessors, but  will  continue  as  an  object 
lesson;  and  we  should  like  all  our  an- 
archistic neighbors  who  find  conditions 
intolerable  here  to  go  there  and  be 
happy.  One  can  get  the  use  of  not  less 
than  one  acre  of  land  nor  more  than  two 
by  paying  the  cost,  about  ten  dollars,  and 
the  annual  taxes.  The  land  has  to  be 
cleared  of  heavy  timber  and  fertilized 
with  starfish  for  each  crop,  so  there  is 
little  chance  for  idle  hands.  The  asso- 
ciation, althn  it  owns  all  the  land,  does 
not  attempt  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the 


members  in  any  way ;  so  one  can  live  as 
individualistically  or  as  cbmmunistical- 
ly  as  he  pleases.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges  in  Palestine,  every  man  does  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  or  at  least 
we  hope  he  does. 

The  Dove's  Nest 

A  WRITER  in  an  English  monthly  gives 
a  frightful  picture  of  family  decadence 
in  New  England  and,  indeed,  in  all  the 
United  States.  If  we  may  believe  him, 
this  country  is  worse  off  th^n  France 
and  children  are  fewer  and  less  desired 
than  there.  The  assertion  is  made  that 
throughout  most  of  New  England  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  foreign-born  or 
of  foreign  parentage,  o  that  foreigners 
rule  New  England,  while  the  children  of 
the  old  stock  are  comparatively  few. 

We  have  heard  that  complaint  these 
fifty  years.  Dr.  Allen  of  Lowell,  used 
to  deplore  the  small  families  of  children, 
and  Dr.  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  published  an 
extraordinary  sermon  on  "  The  Serpent 
in  the  Dove's  Nest."  It  is  true  that  fam 
ilies,  native  or  foreign,  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
children  are  rare  now,  and  probably  the 
families  of  the  old  stock  are  smaller  than 
those  of  foreign  origin.  But  the  condi- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  is  repre- 
sented, as  everybody  knows  who  knows 
the  people  of  New  England. 

The  first  and  most  important  element 
in  the  case  is  that  people  do  not  marry 
as  young  as  they  did.  Our  great  grand- 
parents married  in  their  young  teens,  as 
do  the  Canadian  French.  Now  marriage 
averages  perhaps  ten  years  older  for 
women  or  men  than  it  did  in  our  grand- 
mothers' days.  That  means  fewer  chil- 
dren and  greater  prudence,  not  to  say 
fear.  This  is  true  not  simply  of  our  fam- 
ilies of  Puritan  stock,  but  also  of  the 
great  army  of  women  of  foreign  birth  or 
origin  who  support  themselves  in  domes- 
tic labor  or  in  the  shop  or  factory.  They 
like  their  independence  and  delay  mar- 
riage even  more.  Our  servant  girls  are 
slow  and  late  marryers  and  they  help 
keep  down  the  birth-rate.  All  this  is  not 
to  our  liking,  for  we  believe  in  early  mar- 
riages and  plenty  of  children ;  but  our 
point  now  is  that  the  condition  is  one  that 
concerns  our  Irish  and  Swede  population 
in  New  England,  if  not  the  Canadian 
French. 
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President  Roosevelt  lately  said :  "  A 
man  to  be  a  good  citizen  must  first  be  a 
good  father;  I  hope  the  father  of  many 
children."  An  Arab  proverb  makes  that 
man  to  have  lived  to  good  purpose  who 
is  the  father  of  a  child,  or  the  builder  of 
a  house,  or  the  writer  of  a  book.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  word  is  sound.  Noth- 
ing better  can  be  wished  for  one's  chil- 
dren than  that  they  may  be  happily  mar- 
ried when  young  and  have  a  generous 
family  of  children  to  give  them  and  their 
grandparents  love  and  honor.  Especially 
should  this  be  regarded  as  the  privilege 
— we  may  say  the  dutv — of  those  whose 
condition  of  life  is  comfortable,  and  who 
are  competent  to  assure  their  children  a 
good  training  in  morals  and  industry. 
But  this  is  not  for  all.  Judge  Gray  may 
have  been  hasty  the  other  day  when  a 
miner  was  called  before  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission  whose  little  girl  was 
sent  by  her  father  to  earn  a  pittance  of 
two  or  three  dollars  a  week  by  night 
work.  The  miner  said  he  had  had  eleven 
children,  of  whom  five  were  dead,  and 
the  mother  in  the  insane  asylum.  "  I  do 
not  wonder,"  said  Judge  Gray.  Poor 
people  can  and  do  bring  up  large  fam- 
ilies, but  the  privilege  ought  to  be  valued 
most  by  those  who  are  better  to  do.  But 
they  are  just  the  ones  who  marry  late 
and  have  learned  too  much  prudence. 

But  the  error  of  the  article  we  speak 
of  is  less  in  its  complaint  of  small  fam- 
ilies than  in  its  assumption  that  we  are 
being  foreignized  by  the  children  of  for- 
eigners. This  is  not  true.  The  process 
of  assimilation  which  goes  on  in  this 
country  is  simply  amazing.  It  is  not  the 
assimilation  of  the  old  to  the  new  immi- 
gration, but  of  the  new  to  the  old  ideals, 
traditions  and  habits.  First  comes  dress. 
The  immigrant  a  month  in  the  country  is 
clothed  in  the  national  style.  Then  comes 
language.  The  child  of  Irish  parents  has 
absolutely  no  brogue.  The  child  of  Ger- 
man or  Italian  parents  talks  idiomatic 
English  by  preference,  and  gives  up  his 
parental  tongue  entirely  when  he  leaves 
his  parents'  roof.  Children  grow  up  and 
refuse  to  attend  their  parents'  Welsh  or 
German  or  French  church,  be  it  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic.  They  are  not  foreign- 
ers ;  they  are  Americans,  thorough,  en- 
thusiastic, patriotic  Americans.  They 
have  learned  it  in  the  public  school ;  they 
have  absorbed  it  in  the  town  meeting  and 


the  caucus.  They  have  burned  powder 
on  Independence  Day  and  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  attachments  of  the  Old  Coun- 
try. They  have  been  Americanized  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  us, 
under  the  same  education,  from  the  same 
infancy,  and  are  just  as  good  Americans 
as  we  are  who  are  also  of  foreign  origin, 
a  few  generations  further  back. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  has  been  a 
sad  change  in  the  character  of  the  immi- 
gration of  these  late  years.  It  is  said  that 
in  1881  the  immigrants  from  Great  Brit- 
ain were  153,718,  while  in  1901  they  were 
but  48,237.  The  German  immigration  is 
said  to  have  declined  from  210,485  to 
18,507,  and  the  Scandinavian  from  73,- 
597  to  28,225  ;  while  the  immigration  from 
Italy  increased  from  15,401  to  100,135; 
that  from  Russia  from  10,655  to  90,789; 
that  from  Austria-Hungary  from  27,735 
to  114,847.  Very  good;  what  evidence 
have  we  that  the  immigrants  from  these 
latter  countries  are  not  physically  as 
strong  and  intellectually  as  bright  as 
those  from  Germany  and  Ireland  ?  Their 
children  seem  to  be  as  bright  and  are 
quick  enough  in  our  schools.  It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  arrogance  that  abuses  the 
Italians  and  Hungarians,  as  it  used  to 
abuse  the  Irish.  The  most  progressive 
country  in  Europe  is  Hungary,  and  the 
Russians  are  of  magnificent  promise,  and 
art  and  culture  are  not  quite  lost  to  the 
Italians.  Our  schools  attend  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  almost  exactlv  doubled  in  thirty 
vears  and  so  has  the  number  of  the  for- 
eign-born population.  By  the  last  census 
there  were  in  this  country  10,241,140 
white  persons  born  abroad,  while  of  the 
native-born  there  were  15,687,322  of  for- 
eign parentage.  But  these  last  included 
5,027,410  persons,  one  of  whose  parents 
was  native — which  makes  the  number 
born  here  of  two  foreign  parents  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  number  of  the 
surviving  immigrants.  That  is  not  a 
large  proportion.  Massachusetts  has  a 
total  population  of  2,805,346;  of  these 
840,114  were  born  abroad.  Of  the  native 
white  population  of  the  State  1,032,264 
were  born  of  native  parents  and  897,386 
of  foreign-born  parents,  not  a  dangerous 
proportion,  considering  that  of  the  last 
number  one-quarter  had  one  native 
parent. 
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We  need  not  3^et  greatly  worry  about  upon  to  support  by  their  financial  con- 
the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  tributions  these  numerous  bodies,  will  be- 
United  States.  By  the  last  census  the  come  tired  and  perplexed  and  possibly 
increase  for  the  decade  of  births  over  withdraw  their  support  altogether.  This 
deaths  was  17.7  per  cent.,  a  larger  in-  would  be  an  unfortunate  but  not  unlikely 
crease  than  in  any  country  of  Europe  for  end ;  but  it  can  be  easily  averted  if  these 
which  we  have  statistics.  In  Germany  it  now  separate  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
is  13.7  per  cent.,  in  Austria  10.2,  in  Eng-  flicting   organizations   can   be   efficiently 


land  1 1.7,  in  Ireland  4.9,  in  Belgium  9.7, 
and  in  France  0.6.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  in  New  England  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  among  the  native-born  is 
very  small,  while  it  is  large  with  the  for- 
eign-born. The  reason  is  not  that  the 
native  born  delay  marriage  more,  for 
they  do  not,  but    that    the    native  New 


federated. 

In  the  national  field  of  civic  endeavor 
a  similar  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation a  resolution  introduced  by  L.  E. 
Holden,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
was  unanimously  adopted  looking  to  co- 


Englanders  have  largely  moved  off  to  operation  and  affiliation  or  union  among 
populate  the  West,  while  the  foreign-  all  the  kindred  societies  and  a  joint  meet- 
born  are  more  largely  of  the  productive  ing  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  next  year, 
age,  with  comparatively  few  old  people  The  committee  appointed  represents 
or  children.  In  Minnesota  the  average  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
annual  increase  of  births  over  deaths  is  provements,  the  American  League  for 
40  for  the  native-born  and  53  for  the  for-  Civic  Improvements,  the  American  Insti- 
eign-born  population ;  in  Wisconsin  it  is  tute  of  Architects,  Architectural  League 


41  for  native  parents  and  34  for  foreign. 
We  may  regret  that  we  do  not  see  so 
niany  large  families  as  of  old,  but  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  fearing  the  fate 
of  France,  even  if  our  foreign  immigra- 
tion should  cease. 


^ 


Union  of  Civic  Societies 


Of  the 


making 


of 


of  America,  League  for  Social  Service, 
National  Municipal  League,  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association, 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety, National  Society  of  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents, National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  League  of  American  Mu- 
nicipalities. 

A  glance  at  this  list  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  duplication  of  effort  and  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  effective  federa- 
tion. Take  the  two  first  societies  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  hard  for  even  the 
well-informed  observer  of  current  events 
to  distinguish  between  them.  To  be  sure 
the  initiated  know  that  the  former  is 
composed  mainly  of  city  engineers  and 
tjie  latter  of  local  improvement  societies 

poHcy  wasteful  of  money  andT/-    is  composed  of  city  engineers  and  the 


organizations  for 
public  and  philanthropic  purposes  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.  In  a  city  like  New 
York  each  month  seems  to  bring  forth 
Its  quota,  and  in  the  national  field  that 
year  is  a  barren  one  which  has  not  at  least 
one  new  national  body  to  its  credit  This 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency.  It  results 
in  a  dissipation  of  energy  and  duplication 
of  effort.     It  is  likely  to  create  frict 


:ion 


lines  tnere  is  a  latter  of  mayors  and  councilmen.  How 
many  among  our  most  interested  readers 
could  fairly  and  intelligently  distinguish 
between  the  National  Municipal  League, 
the  League  of  American  Municipalities 
and  the  American  Society  for  Municipal 
Improvements?  The  National  Municipal 
League,  the  oldest  of  these  bodies,  is  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  in  its 
platform  and  can  boast  of  the  longest  list 
of  accomplishments.  It  appeals  most  di- 
rectly to  the  student  of  the  municipal 
problem,   whether  an  official  or  a   non- 


growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  concentra- 

rZr  r^?''r  '''^'''  ^'""^  ^"  New  York,  the 
City  Club  has  secured  the  appointment 

at  worl  '"'"t  ^"  Federation,  which  is 
at  work  on  a  plan  to  promote  closer  re- 
ations  and  an  harmonious  concert  of  ac- 
tion among  the  two  score  or  more  bodies 
workmg  along  various  civic  lines        Tf 

ec?   "tZu^T   ^^"/^^^"^P^'sh   its   ob- 
ject it  will  have  made  a  very  imoortant 
contnlnition  to  civic  progress.      ^ 
ibe   general    public,    which    is    called 
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officeholding  citizen,  whether  a  tax  payer  the  comparative  advantages  of  English, 

or  student  only ;  so  those  who  were  di-  German   and   American    university   sys- 

rectly  concerned  in  actual  administration  terns,  which  must  soon  have  begun,  even 

thought  they  should  have  an  organization  if  no  such  plan  as  that  which  has  been 

of  their  own,  and  so  the  American  Society  suggested  for  Princeton  University  had 

of  Municipal  Improvements  was  formed,  been  thought  of. 

Then  the  mayors  and  councilmen  felt  they  In  the  December  number  of  the  Edu- 

should  have  their  own  separate  organiza-  cational   Review  we  find  an  article  by 

tion,  and  so  the  League  of  American  Mu-  Frederick   H.   Pratt  on  '*  The  Dangers 

nicipalities  came  into  existence,  and  now  and  Uses  of  the  Lecture,"  which  presents 

it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  their  clearly  some  of  the  pedagogic  problems 

programs   the   difiference   between  these  that  must  be  faced  by  our  colleges  and 

two  bodies  of  municipal  officials.  universities  if  we  are  not  to  settle  down 

It  is  an  encouraging  thought  that  these  in  a  too  self-satisfied  spirit  to  an  untime- 

men  should  be  sufficiently  interested  in  ly  conservatism.     The  academic  lecture 

their  duties  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  was  practically  unknown  in  America  two 

discuss   questions   affecting   their   work,  generations  ago,  and  except  in  a  few  pro- 

but  it  is  unfortunate  they  cannot  do  it  fessional    schools    it    was    infrequently 

in  one  of  the  existing  organizations.  heard  imtil  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Text- 

An  examination  of  the  objects  and  pur-  book  study  and  recitation,  supplemented 
poses  of  the  other  bodies  represented  in  in  the  natural  sciences  by  informal  ex- 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  As-  planatory  talks  or  illustrative  experi- 
sociation's  Federation  Committee  dis-  menting  by  the  instructor,  constituted  the 
closes  a  similar  overlapping  and  needless  only  "  method  "  in  college  education.  It 
multiplication.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  was  with  something  like  an  air  of 
a  result  of  its  efforts  there  will  be  a  cessa-  triumph  that  young  doctors  of  philoso- 
tion  of  the  tendency  to  form  new  associa-  phy,  returning  from  a  university  life  in 
tions  ;  a  definition  and  delimitation  of  the  Germany,  begun  to  introduce  lectures 
activities  of  those  now  existing  and  a  in  place  of  text-book  recitations.  Their 
federation  through  the  selection  of  a  arguments  were  persuasive,  their  ex- 
common  executive  officer.  If  amalgama-  ample  was  contagious,  and  the  lecture 
tion  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  would  system  presently  found  favor,  even  in 
seem  to  be  for  the  present  because  of  the  quarters  where  one  would  have  least  ex- 
unwillingness  of  the  average  person  to  pected  any  innovation  to  succeed, 
vote  for  a  wedding  of  organizations  en-  A  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to 
gaged  in  public  work,  then  there  should  make  certain  comparisons  possible  and 
be  a  practical  federation  through  making  worth  while.  The  lecture  undoubtedly 
the  boards  as  nearly  identical  as  possible  has  great  advantages  of  interest,  vitality 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  common  and  timeliness  when  the  lecturer  himself 
executive  officer.  In  time  this  would  is  fully  alive  to  his  opportunities.  If  he 
work  a  satisfactory  solution.  If  it  is  im-  is  a  man  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  eager 
possible  to  get  all  the  bodies  to  agree  to  to  lead,  and  powerful  to  awaken  enthu- 
such  a  plan,  then  let  those  that  will  join  siasm  in  those  whom  he  would  have  fol- 
in  and  start  it ;  the  others  will  follow.  low,   he   can    accomplish   results    which 

This  advice  is  applicable  alike  to  city,  text-book  recitations  are    powerless    to 

State  and  National  bodies.    Those  inter-  achieve.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lec- 

ested  in  public  work  owe  it  to  themselves  turer  allows  himself  to  fall  into  the  "  old 

and  their  interests,  of  which  they  have  sermon  "  habit,  and  from  year  to  year 

assumed  charge,  to  simplify  the  machin-  repeats    the    same    stereotyped    proposi- 

ery  and  multiply  efficiency.  tions,  the  lecture  is  in  every  way  inferior 

j8  to  the  printed  text.     No  student  taking 

rpi        y        ,           ^      f  notes  can  possibly  get  down  a  compen- 

i  ne  -Lecture   bystem  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  subject  matter  of  his  course, 

President  Woodrow  Wilson's  recent  which  in  volume  or  in  accuracy  can  be 

declaration  in  favor  of  college  instruc-  compared     with     a     properly     prepared 

tion  by   tutors,  in  accordance  with  the  manual.    This  limitation  of  the  lecture  is 

time-honored    methods    of    Oxford    and  strongly  presented   by   Mr.    Pratt,   who 

Cambridge,  will  hasten  a  discussion  of  rightly  insists  that  the  lecture  system  is 
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wholly  unfit  as  a  means  of  imparting  in- 
formation. Its  uses  are  of  an  entirely 
different  sort. 

If  we  may  judge  from  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  that  are  dropped  nowa- 
days whenever  university  professors  in 
conversation  or  in  print  talk  about  the 
results  of  modern  college  training,  there 
is  a  general  conviction  that  while  the  col- 
lege boy  of  to-day  studies  more  subjects 
and  might,  therefore,  be  presumed  to 
have  a  broader  outlook  upon  life  than  his 
father  did,  he  lacks  thoroughness,  and, 
above  all,  accuracy.  This  unfortunate 
deficiency  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  itself,  which  per- 
haps too  much  diverts  attention  and 
tends  toward  superficiality.  It  might  be 
well  to  inquire  whether  a  large  part  of 
the  blame  should  not  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  a  bad  lecture  system.  Surely  noth- 
ing could  more  certainly  lead  to  habits 
of  inaccuracy  and  to  superficial  views 
than  a  practice  of  relying  on  hasty  lec- 
ture-room notes  as  the  only  or  even  the 
principal  basis  for  an  examination  cram. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  student  ever 
knows  so  much  as  the  elements  of  his 
subject,  let  alone  its  complications  and 
refinements,  until  he  has  mastered  some 
carefully  written  statement  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  such  as  a  good  text- 
book should  offer,  and  has  compared 
with  it  at  every  vital  point  the  differing 
or  modifying  views  of  at  least  three  or 
four  of  the  more  important  investigators 
who  have  contributed  to  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge. 

Surely,  however,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  the  lecture  and 
the  study  of  printed  materials  should  not 
be  combined;  and  with  all  respect  to 
President  Wilson  and  to  critics  like  Mr. 
Pratt,  we  are  sure  that  in  most  of  our 
American  universities  the  present  tend- 
ency is  strongly  toward  a  combination 
that  promises  much  better  things  than 
either  the  text-book  study  or  the  in- 
formative lecture  alone.  When  a 
student  has  mastered  the  elements  of  a 
subject  by  the  text-book,  method  the 
lecture  becomes  to  him  not  a  temptation 
to  superficiality,  but  a  means  of  thor- 
oughness. Then  it  is  that  the  student 
should  be  made  to  see  that  all  knowledge 
is  relative,  and  that  every  day  brings  ad- 
ditions to  knowledge  hitherto  imperfect. 
The  lecturer  sliould  not  take  his   hour 


to  set  forth  merely  his  own  disagree- 
ments with  the  text-book  writer,  but 
should  rather  make  clear  the  conditions 
of  investigation  or  of  thought  under 
which  the  book  was  produced.  He  should 
make  his  classes  acquainted  with  the 
thought  of  many  workers  in  the  same 
field,  calling  their  attention  at  every  point 
to  the  latest  literature  and  tactfully  help- 
ing them  to  correlate  and  to  summarize 
the  results  to  date. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  realize  is  that 
any  system  whatsoever  is  a  poor  affair 
unless  it  be  a  means  through  which  a 
strong  man  can  do  the  best  work  that  is 
in   him.      There   have   been   teachers   in 
American  colleges    in  whose  hands  the 
dreariest   text-book   became  an   inspira- 
tion.    There  have  been  teachers  whose 
lectures  would  have  recruited  the  ranks 
of  science  and  of  scholarship  if  not  a 
scrap  of  printed  information  had  been 
accessible  to  their  classes.    Nevertheless 
the  discussion  of  systems  is  well,  for  good 
teachers  may  be  annoyed  by  bad  methods 
which  they  are  expected  to  follow,  and, 
under  the  pressure  which  proceeds  from 
overflowing  numbers,  the  best  of  teach- 
ers may  depend  too  much  upon  a  system 
which  for  the  moment  seems  to  offer  re- 
lief as  a  labor  saving  device.     Perhaps 
the  sanest  criticism  of  each  and  every 
system  that  could  be  offered  would  be 
that  a  system  should  be  condemned  if 
it  enables  any  teacher  to  "  handle  large 
classes."    So  far  as  the  lecture  system  has 
contributed  to  this  end  it  has  diverted 
our  colleges  and  universities  from  their 
true  functions.     Handling  large  classes 
is  often  a  fine  example  of  the  show  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  not  education.    The  funda- 
mental system,  be  it  with  the  aid  of  text- 
book or  of  lecture,  which  has  in  it  the 
possibilities  of  true  educational  achieve- 
ment, is  a  system  of  small  class  group- 
ings with  a  large  number  of  competent 
teachers  who  can  make  their  personal  in- 
fluence felt  upon  each  and  every  individ- 
ual coming  under  their  instruction. 


Diamonds  from 
Graphite 


As  is  well  known,  the  dia- 
mond, charcoal  and  gra- 
phite are  three  forms  of 
the  same  thing — carbon — but  while  it  is 
easy  by  beat  to  change  the  first  into  the 
second  or  the  third/the  reversal  of  the 
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process  has  been  a  difficult  scientific  prob- 
lem. Some  years  ago  Moissan,  at  Paris, 
converted  charcoal  into  diamonds  by  heat- 
ing iron  containing  carbon  in  his  elec- 
trical furnace,  and  then  cooling  suddenly 
to  get  sufficiently  great  pressure.  Re- 
cently a  German  chemist  has  made  dia- 
monds from  graphite,  or  "  black  lead," 
by  using  Goldschmidt's  mixture  of  alu- 
minum powder  and  barium  peroxide. 
When  this  mixture  is  ignited  the  metallic 
aluminum  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
peroxide  and  burns  with  an  intense  heat. 
The  diamonds  so  far  made  are  very  small, 
mostly  microscopic,  but  since  the  object 
of  the  scientist  is  to  make  diamonds,  not 
to  make  big  diamonds,  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  processes  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  inventor.  The  latter  would 
not  be  able  to  make  great  profits  out  of 
it,  however,  unless  he  kept  it  a  secret,  for 
the  high  price  of  diamonds  is  entirely  ar- 
tificial. A  paste  diamond  is  just  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  genuine  one,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  careful  tests. 
So  if  it  became  suspected  that  large 
diamonds  could  be  made  in  a  furnace 
their  value  would  at  once  fall  below  the 
present  cost  of  the  imitation  stones.  But 
that  would  not  matter.  Our  million- 
heiresses  could  then  wear  certified  checks 
on  their  necks  and  arms. 


Adolphe 
Benjamin 


There   died   the   other   day   a 
man  in  this  city  whose  memory 


will  perhaps  not  be  thought  to 
deserve  the  space  we  here  give  to  it. 
Adolphe  Benjamin  was  a  Russian  Jew. 
As  a  child  he  had  been  embittered  by  the 
violence  and  insults  to  his  home  of  the 
Russian  police.  As  a  youth  he  came  to 
New  York  and  engaged  in  a  small  mer- 
cantile business.  But  he  was  more  of  a 
Jew  than  he  was  a  trader  and  he  ruined 
his  business  by  giving  his  time  to  the  task 
of  protecting  Jewish  faith  against  rene- 
gade missionaries.  For  twenty  years  he 
pursued  every  Warszawiak  that  turned 
Christian  and  went  into  the  missionary 
business  for  profit;  he  attended  their 
meetings  until  he  was  refused  admission 
or  ejected.  Meanwhile  the  Jews  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  it  was 
not  good  form  to  take  any  notice  of  apos- 
tates, and  he  did  his  work  in  poverty,  for 
love  of  Jewish  souk.  Finally  he  found 
that  Jewish  children  were  being  taught 


Christianity  in  sewing-schools  and  simi- 
lar missions,  and  he  established  a  rival 
school  for  poor  girls  where  four  hundred 
are  now  being  taught,  he  being  their 
chaplain.  His  personal  appearance  was 
insignificant  and  his  methods  cranky  and 
his  literary  power  small,  and  he  tor- 
nici\ted  the  offices  of  Christian  papers 
with  passion  and  abuse  and  disagreeable 
information,  which  we  are  bound  to  say 
was  usually  correct.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  in  our  own  office  he  was  treated 
with  courtesy  even  when  we  were  weary 
of  him,  for  we  recognized  in  him  the 
spirit  of  the  martyr  and  the  zealot. 
Whether  he  left  wife  or  child  we  do  not 
know ;  but  there  has  gone  out  of  our  re- 
ligious life  the  man  who  did  more  than 
all  the  rest  put  together  to  expose  one 
flagrant  kind  of  cant  and  imposture  and 
whose  character  grew  mellower  as  in  his 
last  years  he  shepherded  the  children,  and 
whose  sterling,  often  inept,  zeal  had  only 
begun  to  be  appreciated  by  his  co-re- 
ligionists when  his  work  was  done.  We 
toss  a  bunch  of  hyssop  on  his  bier  and  we 
repeat  the  Kaddish,  ''  May  the  name  of 
the  Lord  be  magnified  and  sanctified !  " 
And  we  seem  to  hear  the  slender  com- 
pany that  follow  to  the  grave  repeat 
seven  times,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

So  President  Schurman  would  have 
me  American  teachers  brought  back 
from  the  Philippines.  Well,  that  is  ex- 
traordinary. He  says,  "All  history 
shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  the 
language  of  any  people."  Indeed? 
Then  we  suppose  the  people  of  France 
still  talk  Belgic,  Gallic  or  Iberic;  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  talk  Baetic  and  Tar- 
raconian  and  Lusitanian;  that  the  Ital- 
ians talk  Etruscan,  the  Syrians  Pheni- 
cian,  and  that  the  President  of  Mexico 
and  all  his  Indian  relatives  talk  some 
Aboriginal  tongue.  The  spread  of  the 
English  language  is  amazing,  and  blacks 
and  yellows  and  browns  talk  it  as  well 
as  whites,  and  the  more  the  better  in 
our  Indian  reservations,  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  But  it  is  not  sim- 
ply, by  any  means,  to  anglicize  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Filipinos  that  nearly  a 
thousand  American  teachers  have  been 
sent  there,  but  more  to  Americanize  the 
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system  of  instruction;  and  they  are  not 
too  many  for  so  great  and  needed  a  task. 

Never  has  a  student  of  the  negro 
Talladega  College,  in  Alabama,  worn 
prison  stripes,  but  one  would  have  been 
lynched  the  other  day  but  for  the  bravery 
of  a  white  Alabaman.  A  negro  had  been 
guilty  of  rape,  and  the  student,  who  was 
visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  happened 
to  have  the  same  last  name  as  the  guilty 
man.  On  just  this  suspicion  he  was  seized 
and  taken  in  the  custody  of  a  Mr.  Porter, 
who  promised  to  protect  him  if  he  was 
innocent,  to  the  presence  of  the  mob  who, 
infuriated  with  whiskey,  determined  to 
lynch  him  anyway,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  Mr.  Porter  if  he  would  not  give 
him  up.  But  single-handed,  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  with  gun  in  hand,  Mr. 
Porter  protected  and  saved  the  boy,  tell- 
ing the  mob :  '*  If  you  take  him  it  will  be 
only  after  having  killed  me."  There  is  a 
lesson  for  coward  sheriffs. 

Bad,  bad,  is  the  spirit  of  Kipling's 
poem,  cabled  over  this  week,  in  which 
he  bitterly  attacks  the  German  alliance. 
Tt  may  be  that  the  Germans  were  on  the 
Boers'  side  in  the  South  African  War, 
and  doubtless  they  did  malign  the  Brit- 
ish. But  grudges  for  such  errors  should 
not  be  kept,  and  if  Germany  has  now  a 
better  mind  toward  England,  the  re- 
sponse should  be  quick  and  forgiveness 
not  delayed.  Scarce  a  worse  utterance 
could  be  made  than  the  following: 

"  Of  evil  times  that  men  could  choose 
On  evil  fate  to  fall, 
What  brooding  judgment  let  ye  loose 
To  pick  the  worst  of  all ; 

"  In  sight  of  peace  from  the  narrow  seas, 
O'er  half  the  world  to  ruii 
With  a  cheated  crew  to  league  anew 
With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun?" 

Union  must  be  in  the  air  when  two  de- 
nominations whose  government  is  so  di- 
verse as  that  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
that  of  the  Congregationalists  are  pro- 
posing to  unite,  as  they  are  in  Australia. 
We  remember  that  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
attempt  to  unite  these  two  denominations 
in  Japan  failed,  altho  it  would  have 
brought  together  three-fourths  of  Japan- 
ese Protestantism.    In  the  proposed  Aus- 


tralian union,  which  proposes  first  a  sort 
of  close  federation  and  probably  later  or- 
ganic union,  the  Presbyterians  will  give 
up  an  authoritative  creed,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists most  that  is  distinctive  in 
their  church  government.  If  the  Austra- 
lians can  accomplish  that  it  will  be  a  re- 
markable achievement. 


It  is  amazing  that  reputable  journals 
should  fill  their  columns  with  such  an- 
nouncements of  pseudo-science  and  such 
a  rehash  of  old  novels  as  that  which  re- 
ports the  discovery  by  Dr.  Elmer  Gates, 
of  Washington,  of  a  solution  which,  put 
in  a  bottle  and  breathed  through,  will 
change  its  color  so  as  to  register  the  feel- 
ings of  the  person,  such  as  happiness  or 
melancholia,  and  they  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  perfected  so  as  to  make  it  useful 
in  judicial  trials  !  More  wonderful  things 
have  been  announced  from  that  Wash- 
ington laboratory  than  from  that  of 
Tesla. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  would  put  into  the  Senate  four 
Senators  who  would  practically  be  elected 
by  a  little  rump  of  Americans  who  could 
control  the  ignorant  Spanish-speaking 
natives.  We  would  have  no  territory  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  until  its  population  is 
sufficient  to  elect  as  many  Representatives 
to  the  House  as  it  sends  to  the  Senate. 
If  these  two  Territories  want  Statehood, 
let  them  unite,  as  do  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  kept 
amazingly  quiet  as  to  what  appropria- 
tions it  has  made  in  help  of  research,  but 
its  first  annual  report  will  appear  in  a 
few  days.  The  institution  gives  no  names 
of  beneficiaries.  If  the  report  comes  to 
the  press  of  some  laboratory  or  professor 
that  has  received  gifts,  it  is  because  they 
volunteer  the  news.  We  believe  the  se- 
lections have  been  intelligently  made, 
but  it  is  all  discount  of  the  future  and 
must  be  something  of  a  gamble. 

Whether  Marconi's  success  in  sending 
wireless  messages  across  the  Atlantic 
will  have  any  great  commercial  result 
we  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  as  a  scientific 
achievement  it  is  of  magnificent  value. 
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SPENDERS 

20TH     THOUSAND 

By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON.     Six  Illustrations  by  O'Neill  Latham.  Price,  $1.50 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  says: 

"  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  American  novel  of  a  new  method,  this  is  one.  Absolutely  to  be 
enjoyed  is  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  founded  on  the  .elemental  truth  that  'the  man  is  strongest 
who,  Antcxan-like,  stands  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth  '     It  is  a  good,  stirring  novel." 


DOROTHY  SOUTH 

32N  D    THOUSAN  D 

y5>  GEORGE  CaRY  EGGLESTON,  Author  of  "A  Carolina  Cavalier."     Six  Illustrations  by 

C.  D,  Williams.     Price,  $1.50 
BOOK  NEWS  FOR  MAY  says: 

♦'  In  '  Dorothy  South  '  Mr.  Eggleston  has  created  a  simple  and  beautiful  romance,  full  of  nobility 
and  of  all  the  finer  emotions,  wholesome,  joyous,  graceful,  with  just  a  slight  scattering  of  sage  but  smiling 
philosophy  intercepted  by  touches  here  and  there  of  sparkling  wit.  None  such  woman  character  as 
Dorothy  has  appeared  in  fiction  for  many  a  long  day." 

JEZEBEL 

A  Romance    in   the  Days   when  Ahab  was  King.     Ly  LAFAYETTE  McLAWS,  author  of 
"  When  the  Land  was  Young."     Illustrated  by  Corwin  K.  Linson.  Price,  $\.'^o 

LOUISVILLE    COURIER-JOURNAL  says: 

"  Jezebel  is  a  woman  of  steel,  true  to  her  faith,  brave  as  a  lioness,  vulnerable  in  only  one  place,  her 
surpassing  love  for  her  husband.  To  give  him  the  vineyards  he  desires,  she  has  stoned  to  death  the 
old  Jew,  Naboth,  and  his  two  sons.     This  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  pictures  in 


the  book. 


JUDITH'S  GARDEN 

/?yMARYE.  STONE  BASSETT.     Illustrations  in  Four  Colors  by  George  Wright.    Price,$i.5o 
BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE  says: 

''It  IS  a  beautiful,  idyllic  story,  this  romance  of 'Judith's  Garden,'  fascinating  to  one  who  loves  the  smell  of  earth, 
and  who  finds  Mother  Nature  and  her  children  the  most  satisf)ing  of  fiiends." 


CHANTICLEER 

By    VIOLETTE    HALL.      Eight  Three-color    Illustrations.      Three  by  W.  Granville  Smith- 

Price,  $1.50 
This  is  an  idyll  of  modern  life.      Roger  and  Mary,  happily  mated,  lose  by  fire  their  house  with  its  belongings.     They 
create  a  simple  but  adcc,uatc  camp.ng-place  in  the  rural  solitude.       A  love  story  of  charming  sweetness  develops.     The 
dook:  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  nature,  anJ  also  to  all  men  and  women  who  like  a  good  romance. 
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A  LIFE-SAVER 


Lifebuoy  is  not  a  transparent  soap,  but  a 
sanitary,  antiseptic,  disinfectant  soap  which 
purifies  while  it  cleanses. 

Lifebuoy  Soap  has  life-saving  qualities, 
and  can  be  used  like  any  other  soap 
throughout  the  household,  thereby  ensuring 
a  clean  and  healthy  home. 

At  dealers,  five  cents;  or  by  mail,  two  cakes  for  ten  cents. 
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By     HARRY     LEON      WILSON 

Six  Drawings  by  O'NEILL  LATHAM.   Price  ^1.50 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER=JOURNAL  says: 

**  If  there  is  such  a  thingf  as  the  American 
novel  of  a  new  method,  this  is  one.  Abso- 
lutely to  be  enjoyed  is  it  from  the  first  pag^e 
to  the  last,  founded  on  the  elemental  truth 
that  *  the  man  is  strongest  who,  Antaean- 
like,  stands  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth/ 


ff 


NASHVILLE  AMERICAN  says : 

*^  Nothing  too  good  can  be  said  about  it* 
It  is  brilliantly  conceived,  full  of  the  brightest 
and  best  sort  of  humor,  written  in  a  whole- 
some, understandable  style,  and  has  as  char- 
acters the  sort  of  people  that  the  every-day 
world  is  full  of, —  people  we  know,  and  per- 
haps *of  whom  we  are  which/ '^ 


"The  fair  and  sometimes  uncertain  daughter 

of  the  house  of  Milbrey." 


JUDITH'S 
GARDEN 

By     MARY     E.    STONE     BASSETT 

Illustrations  in  Four  Colors  by  George   Wright.     Price  $1.^0 

BROOKLYN   DAILY   EAGLE  says. 

**It  is  a  beautiftil,  idyllic  story,  this  romance  of  *  Judith's  Garden,* 
fascinating  to  one  who  loves  the  smell  of  earth  and  who  finds 
Mother  Nature  and  her  children  the  most  satisfying  of  friends. 

**If  you  love  a  garden  and  cannot  have  the  real  thing,  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  this  dainty  romance  of 
the  flowers/* 
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E  put  the  above  startling  headline  at  the  top  of  our 
advertisement  for  two  purposes — one  to  induce 
every  reader  of  The  Independent  to  at  least  read 
the  advertisement  through.  Second,  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  half  of  them  will  let  us  tell  our  story  and  endeavor 
to  prove  that  we  have  an  investment  in  New  York  real 
estate  which  will  actually  give  you  $5,000  in  return  for 
your  investing  $10  down  and  $6  a  month  until  you  have 
paid  $510. 

You  know  we  have  been  advertising  Brooklyn  lots  for 
two  years  past,  and  we  have  sold  probably  several  hundred 
to  Independent  subscribers,  all  of  whom  believe  what  we 
say  or  you  may  rest  assured  that  The  Independent  would 
not  continue  to  publish  our  advertisements. 

There  are  50,000  Independent  readers  who  could  in- 
vest and  would  invest  if  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  made  the  above  statement  instead  of  a  private 
corporation,  and  yet  the  private  corporation  in  this  in- 
stance may  be  just  as  capable  and  just  as  reliable  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  know  we  have  the  great- 
est proposition  in  real  estate  ever  offered  in  the  history  of 
cities,  and  our  difficulty  is  not  to  convince  you,  but  to  get 
the  chance  of  presentiui?  the  facts  to  you. 
$500  invested  for  a  child  will  put  him  through  college ;  $500  invested  for  a  young 
married  couple  will  come  close  to  making  them  independent  in  their  old  years ;  $500  iu- 
v('st(Hl  by  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  will,  in  our  opinion,  pay  them  live  times  better 
tliaii  any  lite  insurance  they  can  possibly  take  out,  and  this  $500  can  be  invested  at  six 
dollars  a  month. 

Now,  won't  you  sit  down  and  give  us  the  chance  of  telling  you  our  story  ?  It  won't 
take  long,  it  will  be  interesting ;  we  will  send  you  some  astonishing  facts  about  New 
York  and  its  marvelous  growth  that  will  interest  you.  You  don't  object  to  get  this,  do 
you  ?  All  riglit,  sit  down,  right  now,  not  to-morrow — "  to-morrow  "  ruined  Napoleon — to- 
day, now,  this  minute.  A  penful  of  ink,  a  postal  card,  a  minute's  time  may  bring  you  a 
fortune.     Isn't  it  worth  while? 

Remember,  our  offer  also  carries  a  life  insurance,  a  non -forfeiture  agreement,  a  guar- 
anteed increase  of  25  per  cent,  within  one  year  from  Nov.  1,  1902,  a  free  round  trip  to  New 
York  (cast  of  Chicago,  or  like  distance),  tlie  higliest  class  of  park-like  improvements  free. 
Your  money  back,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  if  not  found  as  represented.  What  more  can 
we  do  ?    Seiul  us  your  name  to-day  for  full  particulars. 


The   Home   Life    Buildiii&r* 

'i!Hi-^257    Broadway,    N.  Y. 

Our  ofHces  occupy  sixteen  rooms  on  the 
flftl\  and  si\tli  floors,  overlooking  City  Hall 
Park,  the  Post  Otticc,  and  Brooklyn 
Bridge— 35  minutes  from  our  properties. 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  A.F.5, 257  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  Th<  r<-  in  no  doubt  the  property  offered  by  Wood,  Harmon  (t  Co  ,  in  the  29th  and  '31st  wards,  r  presents 
one  of  tlte  hest  investments  a  man  of  limit<d  income  can  possibly  make  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Greater 
New  York.  It  can  be  said  without  hesitancy  that  Wood,  Harmon  dt  Co.  are  perfectly  reliable.  a)id  are  worthy 
the  fullest  confldence  of  the  invcstbr,  whether  he  resides  in  Greater  New  York  or  any  otiier  section  of  the 
United  States.  THE  NASSAU  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BROOKLYN.'' 


Unusual  opportunity  for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  men  of  unquestioned  reputation  to  act  as  our  permanent 
representatives  In  ttieir  own  community.    Write  for  particulars,  addressing  '*  Agency  Depl.  A.F.5  "  as  above. 
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cycling,  or  any  outdoor  sport,  when  the  body  is  "weary,  the  hands  rough  and  chapped,  or  the 
face  red  with  tan  or  sunburn,  POND'S  EXTRACT  removes  all  irritations— soothes  and  com- 
forts the  body. 

There  is  only  ONE  POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  it?  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch 
Hazel  preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT. 
They  generally  contain  ''wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and, 
taken  internally,  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Get  POND'5  EXTRACT*,  sold  ONLY  in  SEALED  BOTTLES  in  BUFF 
WRAPPERS.  

I'OND'S  EXTRACT    OINTMENT   cures  Itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  eevere.    It  Is  a 

epeclflc  lu  ill]  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises.  , 


iSluilteb 

flibattreee 

lP>rotector8 

Quilled,  of  Bleached  Muslin  both 
sides,  with  pure  white  wadding  be- 
tween, are  the  best,  being  washable, 
and  are  most  durable.  Sizes  for 
double  beds,  single  beds,  cribs  and 
cradles  bound  ready  for  use. 

For  Sale 
by  all  Dry -Goods  Stores 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co; 

Caight  and  Uarick  Streets 

new  Vorh 


35  Cedar  Street,  Neio  York 

Cor,  of  Wtllia.m  Street 

28  State  Street,  Boston 
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